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Abelson (Joshua), M,A., D.Lit. (London). 

London ; author of Immanence of God in 
Rabbinical Literature ^ Jewish Mysticism^ 
Maimonides on the Jewish Creed. 

Recording^ Angel, Righteoutnets 

(JewiHh). 

Abrahams (Israel), M.A. (Lond. and Camb.), 
D.D. (Heb. Union Coll., Cincin.). 

Reader in Taliiiudlc and Rabbinie Literature 
ill the University of Cambridge ; formerly 
Senior Tutor in the Jews’ College, London ; 
editor of the Jewish Quarterly Review^ 1888- 
1908. 

Rashi, Sabbath (Jewish). 

Agate (Leonard Dendy), M.A. (Camb. and 
Manchester). 

Curate of Warton, Carnforth ; author of 
Luther and the Reformation. 

Pilgrimage (Christian). 

Alexander (Hartley Burr), Ph.D. 

Professor of Philosophy in the Universi^ of 
Nebraska ; author of vol. x. {North 
American) of The Mytholoyif of All Races 
(191(5). 

Prayer (American). 

Allen (Willoughby C.), M.A, 

Archdeacon of Blackburn ; Hon, Lecturer in 
the History of Doctrine in the Victoria 
University, Manchester. 

Righteousness (in Christ’s teaching). 

Aneaaki (Masaharu), M.A., D.Litt., LL.D. 

Professor of the Science of Religion in the 
Imperial University of Tokyo ; Professor of 
Japanese Literature and Life in the Univer- 
sity of Harvard, 191.3-15 ; author of Buddhist 
Art in its Relation to Buddhist Ideals ; 
Nichiren, the Buddhist Prophet. 

Pilgrimage (Japanese), Prayer (Buddhist). 

Armitagk-Smith (George), M.A., D.Lit. 

Principal of Birklieck (^Jollege, Loudon ; Dean 
of the Faculty of Economics in the Uni- 
versity of London, 1904-08 ; Fellow of the 
j Royal Statistical Society ; Member of 
Council of the Royal Economic Society; 
Lecturer on Economics and Mental Science 
at Birkbeck College ; author of The Free 
Trade Movement (1898) ; Principles and 
Methods of Taxation (19C^). 

Retaliation. 


Atkinson (Thomas Dinham), F.R.I.B.A. 

Surveyor to the Dean and Chapter of Ely. 

Points of the Compass. 

Ball (James Dyer), I.S.O., M.R.A.S., M, Ch. 
Br. K.A.S. 

Of the Hongkong Civil Service (retired) ; 
author of Things Chinese. The Chinese ai 
Home, and other works ; Director L.M.S. 

Prayer (Chinese). 

Barns (Thomas), M.A. (Oxon.). 

Vicar of Hilderstone, Stailordshiro. 

Prester John. 

Barton (George Aaron), A.M., Ph.D., LL.D. 

Professor of Biblical Literature and Semitic 
Languages in Biyn Mawr College, Pennsyl- 
vania ; author of A Sketch of Semitic Orifins. 
‘Ecclesiastes’ in the International Critical 
Commentary. The Origin aytd Demlupmcnt 
of Babylonian WHting. Archaeology and 
the Bible. 

Poles and Posts, Possession (Semitic 
and Christian). 

Bennett (William Henry), M.A. (Lond.), D.D. 
(Abcid.), Litt.D. (Camb.). 

Principal of T.ancashire College, Mnnehester ; 
suinetime Fellow of St. John’s College, Cani- 
bridgo ; author of The Religion of the Post- 
Exilic Prophets, and other works. 

Reuchlin. 

Billson (C’harles James), M.A. 

CorpHs Christi College, Dxford ; author of 
The Popular Poetry of the Finns (1900). 

Prayer (Finns and Lapps). 

Blackman (Aylward Manley), D.Litt. 

Late Layeouk Student of Egyptology at 
Worcester College, Gxford ; (_)xford Uni- 
versity Nubian Research Scholar, 1910 ; 
formerly Scholar of tiueon’s College. 

Priest, Priesthood (Egyptian), Purifica- 
tion (Egyptian), Righteousness 
(Egyptian). 

Blackman (Winifred Susan). 

Diploim^e in Anthroiwlogy, ( »xford ; Memljer 
of the Folklore Society. 

Rosaries. 

Broad (Charles Dunbar), M.A. 

Lecturer in Logic, University College, Dundee, 
in the University of St. Andrews; formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Reality. 
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Burnet (John), K.B.A., M.A. (Oxon.), BLD. 
(Kdin.), Bh.D. (Prague). 

Professor of Greek in Ihe United College of 
St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. Andrews 
Hon. Fellow of Merton College, Oxford 
author of Early Greek Philosophy (1892) ; 
e<Htor of Platonis Opera (1899-1907), and 
other works. 

Pythagorai and Pythagoreanism. 

Burns (Cecil Delislk), M.A. (CamU). 

Author of Political Ideals^ The Morality of 
Nations^ The World of States^ Greek Ideals. 

Politics, Realism and Nominalism 

(Ancient and Mediseval). 

Cabrol (Fernand). 

Abbot of Farnburougli, Hants. 

Religious Orders (Christian). 

Campbki.l Smith (Mary), M.A, 

Dundee. 

Rebellion. 

Carnoy (Albert Joseph), Docteur en Philowiphio 
et Let ties (Louvain). 

Professor of Greek and General Linguistics 
in the Universitv of Louvain ; Professor in 
the University of California, 1918. 
Purification (Iranian). 

Carr A dk Vaux (Baron Bernard). 

ProfcHscur h I’h'^cole libre des Hautes Etudes; 
nienibro du Conscil de la Soci^U osiatique 
de Paris. 

Righteousness (Muhammadan). 

Carter (Jesse Bknkdict), Ph.D. (Halle), LL.D. 
(Princeton). 

Late Director of the Amoricaii Academy in 
Koine. 

Prayer (Roman). 

Carter (John), M.A. 

Librarikn and Bursar of Pusoy House, Oxford ; 
Alderman of the City Council (University 
Member) ; Pro-Proctor, 1918-19 ; editor of 
the Economic Jlcvicw. 

Preferential Dealing. 

Cobb (William Frederick), D.D. 

Rector of the Church of St. Kthelburga the 
Virgin, London ; author of Origines Judaira‘, 
The Book of Psalms^ Myatkisni and the 
Creedt Spiritual Healing, 

Private Judgment* 

Cook (Stanley Arthur), M.A. 

Ex- Fellow and Lecturer in the Comparative 
Study of Religion, in Gonville and Cains 
Collegt!, Cambridge ; author of The Religion 
of Ancient PaksfinCf The Foundations of 
JidigioTij The Study of Religions ^ and other 
works. 

Religi^. 

Cooke (Sklwyn Montagu), M.A. 

Rector of Belbrougliton, Worcs; Rural Dean 
of Swinford ; formerly Hebrew Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Oxford ; Hebrew Lecturer 
at Cuddesdon Theological College ; Vice- 
Principal of Edinburgh Theological College, 
and Fixamining Chaplain to the late Bishop 
of Oxford. 

Purification (Hebrew). 

Corwin (Charles E.), A.B., B.D., A.M. 

Pastor of the Reformed Church at Rocky 
Hill, New Jersey ; formerly editor of the 
Docninents of the Collegiate Dutch Church 
of New York City. 

Reformed Church in America. 


Crawley (Alfred Ernest), M.A. (Camb.). 

Fellow of the Sociological Society ; Examiner 
to the University of ]..ondon ; author of 
The Mystic Rose^ The Tree of Life, The Idea 
of the Souh The Book of the Ball, 

Processions and Dances. 

Crooke (William), B.A. 

Ex-I^holar of Trinity College, Dublin j Fellow 
of the Royal Anthropological Institute; 
President of the Anthropological Section of 
the British Association, 1910 ; President of 
the Folklore Society, 1911-12; late of the 
Bengal Civil Service. 

Pilgrimage (Indian), Possession (Indian), 
institution (Indian), Rajput, Ramosbi. 

Cruiokshank (William), M.A., B.D. 

Minister of the Church of Scotland at Kinneff, 
Bervie ; author of The Bible in the Light of 
Antiqiiity 

Proselyte, Proselytism. 

Dall(John), M.A., B.D. 

Profeasor of Ecclesi.astical History in Queen’s 
Theological College, Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Presbyterianism. 

D’Alviella (Count Goblet), Ph.D., LL.D. (Glas. 
and Aberd. ). 

Member and Secretary of the Belgian Senate ; 
Professor of History of Iteligiomsin the Uni- 
versity of Brussels; Ilibbert Lecturer, 1891 ; 
Commander of the Order of Leopold ; author 
of Migration of Symbols. 

Prayer-wheels. 

D’Arcy (Charles Frederick), M.A., D.D. 
(Diiolin), M.R.I.A. 

Bishop of Down and Connor and Dronioro ; 
formerly Donncllan Ijecturer in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin ; author of A Short Study 
of Etnics, Idealism and Theology, God and 
Freedom in Human Experience, and other 
works. 

Prayer (Christian, Tlieological). 

Davids (T. W. Rhys), LL.D., Ph.D., D.Sc., F.B.A. 

Formerly Professor of Comparative Religion, 
Manchester; President of the Pfili Text 
Society ; author of Buddhism (1878), Ques~ 
tions of King Milinda (1890 94), A merican 
Lectures on Buddhism (1896), Buddhist 
India (1902), Early Buddhism (1908), Dui- 
logues of the Bnddna (1899, 1910). 

Precepts (Buddhist). 

Davids (Mrs. Riivs), M.A. 

Formerly Lecturer on Indian Philosophy in the 
University of Manchester; Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London ; author of Buddhist 
Psychological Ethics (1900), Psahtis of the 
Early Buddhists (1909, 1913), Buddhisrn 
(1912), Buddhist Psychology (1914), Kindred 
Sayings (1917), and other works. 

Purification (Buddhist), Reality (Bud- 
dhist), Relations (Buddhist). 

Davidson (Thomas). 

Minister of the United Free Church at Afton, 
New Cumnock ; assistant editor of the 
Globe Encyclopmdia and of Chambers's En- 
cyclopccdia ; edit^or of Chambers's Twentieth 
Century Dictionary, etc. 

Places (Sacre<l). 

Davison (William Tiieophilus), M.A., D.D. 

Principal and Professor of Systematic Theo- 
logy, Richmond College, Surrey. 

Providence. 
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Bbnney (James)» D.D. 

Late IMnoipal and Professor of New Testament 
Language, Literature, and Theology, United 
Free Church College, Glasgow: author of 
Studies in Theology, The Death of Christ, 
Jesus and the Gospel, 

Righteousness (in St. Paul’s teaching). 

Dubbs(J. H.), D.D„ LL.D. 

Late Vice-President of Lancaster County 
Historical Society, Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A. 

Reformed Church in the United States. 

Edwards (Edward), B.A. (Wales and Cantab.), 
M.B.A.S. 

Member of the Board of Archasology, and 
Examiner in Persian to the University of 
London ; Assistant in the Department of 
Oriental Printed Books and Manuscripts in 
the British Miisemn, 

Priest, Priesthood (Iranian). 

Ehrhardt (Christian EuokNR). 

Professeur honoraire de I’Universit^ ; Profes- 
seur h la Faculty libre de Th6ologie pro- 
testante de Paris ; Pasteur ii Bourg-Ia-Reine 
(Consistoiro de Paris). 

Probabiliorism. 

Emmet (Cyril William), M.A., B.U. 

Vicar of West Hendred, Berks; formerly 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; 
autlior of The Eschatological Qttestion in 
the Gospels; The Epistle to the Galatians 
(Readers’ Commentary); Conscience, Creeds, 
and Critics. 

Resistance and Non-resistance. 

FA 1 RBANK.S (Arthur), Ph.D. (Freiburg i. B.), 
Litt. 1). (Dartmouth College). 

Professor of Greek Literature and Greek 
Arelweology in the State Cniversity of Iowa, 
1900-1906 ; in the University of Michigan, 
1906-1907 ; Director of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, 1907. 

Propitiation (Ocek), 

Fallaizk (Edwin Nicholas Collinoford), B.A. 

(Oxon.), 

Late King Charles Exliilutioner, Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Possession (Introductory and Primitive), 
Prayer (Introductory and Primitive), 
Puppets, Purification (Introductory and 
Primitive). 

Far NELL (Lewis Ric?hard), M.A., D.Litt. (Ox- 
ford), Hon. D.Litt. (Geneva and Dublin), 
Hon. LL.D. (St. Andrew.s), F.R. A.S., F.B. A. 

Rector of Exeter College, Oxford ; University 
Jjecturer in Classical Arclneology ; formerly 
llibbert Lecturer and Wihle Lecturer in 
Natural and Comparative Religion ; author 
of The Cults of the Greek States (1890-1909), 
The Evolution of Edigion (1905), Higher 
Aspects of Greek Relitjion (1911), Greece and 
Babylon (1911). 

Purification (Greek). 

FARQmiAR (John Nicol), M.A., D.Litt. (Oxon.). 

Literary Secretary of the Young Men’s Christ- 
ian Association in India; author of Gita 
a7i(l Gospel, A Primer of Hinduism, T1\e 
Crown of Hinduism, Modem Religious Move- 
nients in India, 

Prarthana Samaj, Radha Soamis. 

Feltoe (C11ARLE.S Lett), D.D. 

Hector of Ripple, near Dover ; formerly Fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge. 

Prayer, Book of Common. 


Fletcher (Alice Cunningham). 

Holder of Thaw Fellowship, Peabody Museum, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, hlass. 

Plains Indians. 

Fowler (William Wardk), M.A., Hon. D.Litt. 
(Manchester), Hon. LL.D. (Edin.). 

Fellow and I^ate Subrector of Lincoln College, 
Oxford ; Gili'ord Lecturer in Edinburgh 
University (1909-10). 

Roman Religion. 

Fykfe (David), M.A. (Kdin.). 

Minister of the Presbyterian Church at New- 
castle; Lecturer at Armstrong College, 
Newcastle; author of Essential Beliefs of 
Christianity, 

Responsibility. 

Garbf. (Richard), Ph.D. 

Pr(»fe88or dos Sanskrit und der allgemeinen 
Religionsgeschiclito an der Universitiit zu 
Tubingen. 

Pradhana, Purusa. 

Garvie (Alfred Ernest), M.A. (Oxford), D.D. 
(Glas.). 

Principal of New College, London ; author of 
The Ritschlian Theology, Studus in the 
hxner JAfe of Jesus, Studies of Paul and his 
Gospel, and other works. 

Polytheism, Ritschlianism. 

Geden (Alfred S.), M.A. (Oxon ), D.D. (Aberd.). 

Formerly Professor of Old TcHtanieiit Lan- 
guages and Literature and of Comparative 
Religion in the Wesleyan College, Richmond, 
Surrey; author of Studies in the Religions 
of the East, Introdxiction to the Hebretv 
Bible, Comparative Religion ; translator of 
Deussen’s Philosophy of the Upanishads. 

Pilgrimage (Buddhist), Priest, Priest- 
hood (Buddhist), Renunciation (Hindu). 

Gordon (Alexander Reid), D.Litt., D.D. 

Professor of Hebrew in McGill University, 
and of Old Testament Literature and 
Exegesis in the Presbyterian College, 
Montreal ; author of The Early Traditions 
of Genesis, The Poets of th*. Old Testament. 

Righteousness (in the Old Testament). 

Goudok (Henry Leighton), M.A., D.D. (Oxon.). 

Canon Residentiary of Ely Cathedral ; 
Principal of Ely Theological College. 

Revelation. 

Grierson (Sir George Abraham), K.t’.I.F.., 
Ph.D. (Halle), D.Litt. (Duldin), I.C.S. 
(retired). 

Follow of the British Academy ; Honorary 
Member of the American Oriimtal Society ; 
Honorary Fellow of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal ; Foreign AsaociRte Member of tin* 
Society Asiatinue de Paris; Hon. Secretary 
of the Royal Aaiatie Society ; Super- 
intemlcnt of the Linguistic Survey of In<lia. 

Pisachas, Prannathis, Prapattl-marga, 
Radhavallabhis, Rai Dasis, Raman- 
andis, Rukhars. 

Griffith (Francis Llewellyn), M.A., F.S.A., 
Hon. Ph.D. (Leipzig). 

Reader in Egyptology in the University of 
Oxford ; editor of the Arclneological Survey 
of the Egypt Exploration Fund ; Corre- 
sponding Member of the Roj^al Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin ; Foreign Aasoeiato of 
the Soci6t6 Asiatioue ; Member of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of Vienna. 

Prayer (Egyptian). 
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Guthrie (Charles John), M.A., LL.D., F.S.A. 
Scot., K.C. 

The Honourable Lord Guthrie, one of the 
Senators of the College of Justice in Soot* 
land ; Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and of the Zoological Society of Scotland. 

Prisons. 

Gw ATKIN (Henry Melvill), M.A., D.D. 

Late Dixie rrofessor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Cambridge, and Fellow 
of Emmanuel College ; author of Studies of 
A rinnism. The Knowledge if God ; editor of 
The Cambridge Medieval History » 

Protestantism, Reformation. 

Haldane (Eliza heth Sanderson), C.IL, LL.D. 

Author of The Ltfe of James Perrier (1899), 
Life of Descartes (1905) ; joint-translator of 
JlegeVs History f Philosophy (1892), and The 
Philosophical Works of Descartes (1911-12). 

Rousseau. 

Hamilton-Giuerson (Sir Philip James, Kt.), 
B.A. (Oxon.). 

Fellow of the Society of Scottish Antiquaries ; 
Fellow of the Iluyal Anthropological Insti- 
tute : Solicitor for Scotland to the Board of 
Inland Hevonuo. 

Puberty. 

Harada ITasuku), D.D., LL.D. 

Presiaent of the Doshisha University, Kyoto, 
Japan. 

Purification (Japanese). 

Heath (A. E.), M.A. 

Sometime Senior Scholar of Trinity College, 
and Arnold (lerstenberg Student in Philo- 
sophy, Cambridge. 

Realism (in Modem Thought), 

Hehkless (Sir John), D.D. 

Vice-Chancellor and Principal of the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews ; Principal of the United 
College of St. Salvator and St. Leonard, St. 
Andrews. 

Literature to Presbyterianism. 

Herman (Mrs. E.). 

Author of Etirken and Bergson: Their Signifi- 
ca7\ce for Christian Thought ^ 7'he Meaning 
and Value of Mysticism, 

Quietism. 

Hirrkn (John Grier), Ph.D., LL.D., L.H,D. 

ProRident of Princeton University ; author of 
'The Problems of Philosophy ^ Inductive and 
Deductive Logic, Hegel's Logic. 

Probability. 

Hicks (Georok Dawes), M.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. 

(Leipzig*, Litt.D. (Manche.ster). 

Professor of Philosophy in University College, 
London ; assistant editor of the Hibbert 
Journal, 

Rothe. 

Hicks (Uobkiit Drew), M.A. 

Fellow and formerly Classical Lecturer of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Protagoras. 

Hirschfkld (Hartwio), Ph.D. 

Professor of Semitics at the Jews* College; 
Lecturer in Semitic Epigraphy and Ethiopic 
at University College in tne University 
of London. 

Preaching (Jewish), Priest, Priesthood 

(Jewish). 


Holmbero (UNO Nil.s Oskar), Dr. Phil. 

Helsin^ors; author of Die Wassergottheiten 
der jlnnisch-ugrischen Vblker (1913). 

Priest, Priesthood (Ugro- Finnish). 

Isaacs {Abram Samuel), Ph.D. 

Professor of Semitic Languages in the Uni- 
versity of New York. 

Qaro. 

Jackson (Henry), O.M., Litt.D., F.B.A. 

Redus Professor of Greek in the University 
of Cambridge; Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

Plato and Platonism. 

Jacobs (Henry Eyster), S.T.D., LL.D. 

Dean and Professor of Systematic Theology 
in the Lutheran Theological Seminary at 
Philadelphia. 

Sacraments (Christian, Lutheran). 

Jamrs (Edwin Oliver), B.Sc., B.Litt. (Oxon.), 
F.C.S. (Lond.). 

Vicar of St. PetePs, Limehouse; Fellow of 
the Koyal Anthropological Institute ; author 
of Primitive Ritual and Belief, and other 
works. 

Rain. 

Jastrow (Morris, Jr.), A.M., Ph.D., LL.D. 

Professor of Semitic Languages and Librarian 
in the University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia ; President of the American Oriental 
Society, 1914-15, and of the Society of 
Biblical Literature, 1916 ; author of The 
Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 

Purim. 

Johns (Claude Hermann Walter), M.A., 
Litt.D„ D.D. 

Master of St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge, 
and Canon Residential^ of Norwich ; author 
of Assyrian Deeds and Documents of the 7th 
Centui'y B.C., Babylonian and Assyrian 
Laws, Contracts and Letters, the Schweieh 
Lectures on The Relations between the Laws 
of Babylonia and the Laws of the Hebrew 
Peoples. 

Purification (Babylonian), Queen of 
Heaven. 

Johnson (Humphrey John T.), B.A. (Oxon.). 

Fellow of the Royal Anthropological Institute. 

Priest, Priesthood (Chinese), Regalia. 

Johnston (Reginald Fleming), C.B.E., M.A. 
(Oxon.). 

Administrator of Weihaiwei, 1917-18 ; Mem- 
ber of the Royal Asiatic Society, the 
Folklore Society, the India Society, and 
the English Association; author of Fro 7 n 
Peking to Mandalay (1908), lAon and 
Dragon in Northern China (1910), Buddhist 
Chi7ia (1913). 

Purification (Chinese). 

Jolly (Julius), Ph.D. (Munich), Hon. M.D. (G5t- 
tingen), Hon. D.Litt. (Oxford). 

Ord. Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology in the University of Wurzburg ; 
formerly Tagore Professor of Law in the 
University of Calcutta ; Geheimer Hofrat. 

Purification (Hindu). 

Jones (Arthur Cadbury). 

Formerly Secretary-General of the Societas 
Rosicruciana in Anglia. 

Rosicruciant. 
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Jones (George Hugh). 

Convener to the Examination Committee of 
the Free Church of England ; formerly Head 
Master of New College, Margate (1886-98), 
and Inoumhent of Christ Church, Crow- 
borough, Sussex (1901-06) j author of The 
Free Church of England: Its Doctrines and 
Ecclesiastical Polity, 

Reformed Episcopal Church and Free 
Church of England. 

Jones (Rufus M.), M.A., D.Litt. 

Professor of Philosophy in Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania ; author of Social 
Law in the Smritual World (1904), Studies 
in Mystical MeligUm (1909), Spiritual Jie- 
formers (1914), The Inner Life (1916). 

Ranters. 

JOURDAIN (PHit.lP E. B.), M.A. (Camb.). 

British editor of the Monist and the Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics*, Fellow of the 
London Mathematical Society ; Member of 
the Mathematical Association. 

Realism (Modern Ixigic and). 

Joyce (George Hayward), S.J., M.A. (Oxon.). 

Professor of Dogmatic Theology at St. Beuno’s 
College, St. Asaph, N. Wales. 

Power of the Keys, Probabilism. 

JUYNUOLL (Th. W.), Dr. juris et phil. 

Professor of Semitic Languages in the Univer- 
sity of Utrecht. 

Pilgrimage (Arabian and Muhammadan), 
flayer (Muhaiinnadan). 

Keith (Arthur Hkrriedalk), D.C.L., D.Litt. 

Barrister-at-Law; Regius Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology in the University 
of Kdinlmvgh. 

Priest, Priesthood (Hindu), Ramanuja, 
Righteousness (Hindu). 

Kellett (Ernkst Edward), M.A. 

Assistiint Master at the Leys School, Cam- 
bridge; formerly Scholar of Wad ham 
College, Oxford. 

Rewards and Punishments. 

Kklso (Jamks Andkh.son), A.B., D.D., Pli.D. 

Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Literature, and President of the Western 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh ; author 
of Die Klaaelieder, Der massorcthische Text 
nnd die yersionen (1910), Hebrew ' English 
Vocabulary to the Book of Genesis (1917), in 
collaboration with David E. Culley. 

Proverbs, Riddle. 

Ken nett (Robert Hatch), D.D. 

Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University 
of Cambridge ; Canon of Ely ; Fellow of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge ; Examining 
Cliaplain to the Bishops of Ely and Man- 
chester. 

Rechabites. 

Kerr (Cohn M.), B.D., D.Phil. 

Minister of the Church of Scotland at Kettins, 
Conpar-Angus. 

Propitiation (Introductory and Biblical). 

Knoop (Douglas), M.A. 

Lecturer in Charge of the Economics Depart- 
ment in the University of Sheiheld. 

Poverty. 


KOnig (Eduard), Ph.D., D.D. 

Professor of Old Testament Exegesis in the 
University of Bonn. 

Prophecy (Hebrew). 

Lacey (Thomas Alexander), M.A. 

Warden of the London Diocesan Penitentiary, 
Highgate; Pringle-Stuart Lecturer, 1914; 
Bi^iop Paddock Lecturer at New York, 
1916-17 ; Select Preacher, Oxford, 1916-18. 

Sacraments (Christian, Western). 

Lainq (Gordon Jennings), B.A. (Toronto), Ph.D. 
(Johns Hopkins). 

Profes.sor or Latin in the University of 
Chicago. 

Priest, Priesthood (Roman). 

Landtman (Gunnar), Mag. Phil. 

Lecturer in Sociology in the University of 
Finland, Helsingfors. 

Priest, Priesthood (Primitive). 
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1 . General 
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Alex, ss Alexandrian. 
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Aram, s Aramaic. 
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Ary. =s Aryan. 
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Assyr. = Assyrian. 

AT = Altes Testament. 

AV=: Authorized Version. 
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A.Y. =Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
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r,.=zcirca^ about. 

Can. =CanHanite. 
cf. - compare. 
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D 1 = Deuteronomist. 

K = Eloliist. 

edd. = editions or editors. 

Egyp.= Egyptian. 
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Elh. - Ethiopic. 

EV, EVV- English Version, Versions, 
f. -and following verse or page. 

6’. =and following verses or pages. 

Er, =Erencli. 

Germ. = German. 

Gr. - Greek. 

11= Law of ffoliness, 

Heb, = Hebrew. 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex, = Hexateueb. 

Hiiny. -Himyuritic. 
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Isr. =3 Israelite. 

J=JahwiBt. 

J''=s Jehovah. 

Jeras. = Jerusalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 

LXX = Septuagiiit. 

Min. sMinoean. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 
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Onk. =Onkelos. 
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Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 

Pent. = Pentateuch. 
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Phoin. = Pluvnician. 
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Sab. ^Salxean. 
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WH = Westcott and Ilort’s text. 


II. Books op the Bible 


Old Testament. 


Gn = Genesis. 

ra = Canticles, 

Ex = Exodus. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Lv = Leviticus. 

Jcr= Jeremiah. 

N u = Numbers. 

La = Lamentations 

Dt = Deuteronomy. 

Ezk = Ezekiel. 

Jos= Joslma. 

Dn = Daniel. 

Jg- Judges. 

Hos = ]Io8oa. 

Ru = Ruth. 

Jl = Joel. 

1 S, 2 S = 1 and 2 Samuel. 

Am = Amos. 

1 K, 2 K = 1 and 2 Kings. 

Ob = ()badiah, 

1 Cli, 2 Ch=l and 2 

Jon = Jonah. 

Chronicles. 

Mic = Micah. 

Ezr=Ezra. 

Nall = Nahum. 

Nell = Nelicniiah. 

Hab=Hahakkuk. 

Est = Esther. 

Zeph=Zeplianiah. 

Job. 

Hag=Haggai. 

pH = Psalms. 

Zec = Zechariah. 

Pr = Proverbs. 

Ec = Eccle.siastes. 

Mai = Malachi. 

Apocrypha, 

1 Es, 2 Es = 1 and 2 

To=:Tobit. 

Ksdras. 

Jth= Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to Sus = Susanna. 

Esther. Bel = Bel and the 

Wis= Wisdom, Dragon. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 

Bar = llaruch. 1 Mac, ‘2 Mac=l and 2 

Thr<*c = Song of the Tli reo Maccabees. 

Children. 


New Testament. 


Mt = Matthew. 
Mk=MRrk. 

Lk = Luke. 

Jn= John. 

Ac = Acts. 

Ro = Romans. 

I (’o, 2 Co = 1 and 
Corinthians. 
Gal=Galatian.s. 

Eph=r Ephesians. 

Ph = PhilippianH. 

Col = Colossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th=l and 2 
Tliessalonians. 

I Ti, 2 Ti = l and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit = Titus. 

TMiilein = Philemon. 

He = Hebrews. 

Ja= James. 

1 R 2 P= 1 and 2 Peter. 

1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn = l. 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev := Revelation. 
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LISTS OP ABBREVIATIONS 


III. For the Literature 

1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Beit rage zur sem. Religionsgesch.^ 1888. 

Baldwin = of Philosophy and Psychology ^ 
3 volH. HKll-O.'S. 

BMi\\=^Nominfilbild\mg in den sem. Sprachent 
2 vols. 1S8U, 1891 (M894). 

Benzinger = ^66. ArchaologiCf 1804. 

Brockelmann = (rtwA. d. arnb, JAtteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachiiu = iS’yr. - liechtshuch aus dem 
funftrn Jahrhnndert, 1880. 

Bu(fgc = (Vorfj of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Dareinl»erg-Saglio.-jDic<. des ant. grec. et roni., 
1886-90. 

De la = Lehrhnch der Bcligionsgeach.*, 

1905. 

Deii'nin'er = Enchiridion Symbolorum^^, Freiburg 
irn Br., 1911. 

DeuHsen = /b‘c Philos, d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr.. 1906]. 

Doughty-; /I Dcscria, 2 vols. 1888. 

tiriniiii --/A;M^srA<; Mythologies, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

)dam\n\r\f*^v = Henlenrijclopddie jiirBibel u, Talmud, 
i. 1870 (*1892), ii. 1883, snppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

}io\i\or=i A ItreltUchcr Sprachsrhrtfz, 1891 IK 

Uoltzmann-/ftpfrel=/yCa;^;6»/i /. 'Thcol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen^, 189.1. 

Howitt-^ Tribes of S.E. Arndmlia, 1904. 

JubairivilIo = r(r>;/;'.9 de Litt. celtiqnc, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Etvdessurles religions shnitignes'^, 1904. 

Lane = i4?i A rahir-English Jjirtionnrg, 1863 IK 

Lang = iV//^A, Ritual, and Rcligiori\ 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius=r />(’?< ans Acgifptcn n. Aetkiopiet}, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger*. A’/iryc. des sciences rcligienses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski-y/o/jtf^^/at’A der nordsem, Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy = 77 Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vu'ls. 1894 96. 

Muir;=CW//. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mus.s-Ariiolt.= ^4 Conriae Diet, of the Assyrian 
Language, 189411'. 


Nowack = XeArAwcA d. heb, ArchdologU, 2 vols. 
1894. 

Pauly-WiH8owa=i2<?a/cncyc. der cUtssischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 6', 

Perrot-Chipiez=:A7wf. de Tart dans V antiquity, 
1881 fl‘. 

Preller=i?omwcAc AfyfAofoote, 1858. 

Reville^T^eftf/ton despeuple^ non-eivilisis, 1883. 

Hiehm = Ifanduxirterbuch d. biU. Altertuins*, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson =R j5/m’o/ Researches in Palestine^, 1856. 

Roscher = Lea;, d. gr. w. rout. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schair-Herzog = TA6 New Seha/f- Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schell kcl = i>i^>e/-Ada:irfn?, 5 voI.s. 1869-75. 

Schiirer=(7/K», 3 vols. 1898-1901 [HJP, 6 vols. 
1890 ft'.]. 

Schwally = LcAeir nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade^ Wbrterhnrh zum AT, 1893. 

Smend = AcAriwcA der alttest. Religionagesch.\ 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.) -Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land*, 1897. 

Smith (W. l\.)z^ Religion of the Semites \ 1894. 

Spencer {H.)=i Principles of Sociology^, 188.5-96. 

Spcn<’er*G illen* = Native Tribes of Central A ustralia, 
1899. 

Speneer-Gillen ^ Tribes of Central 

Australia, 1904. 

Swete ’-:y’Ac OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 IK 

Tylor (E. \i.)-Priinitire Culture^, 1891 [^1903]. 

Uel>erweg = of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

VLe\)ov—Jialisehe Thcologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwnndfen Schrlftcn'^, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Religion der alien Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. fr., revised, Religion of the. Anc. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkinson — Afonners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

7Am7.-l.Hc gottesdknstlirhen Vortrdge der Juden^, 
1892. 


Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopaedias, and other standard works frequently cited. 


i4.4=Archiv fur Anthropologic. 

AAOJ - American Antiquarian and Oriental 
dournnl. 

,4 AL'l IK = Abliandlungen <1. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wisscnschaften. 

A E = A ndi iv fur Ethiiogranhie. 

AEG — Af^nyx. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hoj)kin.s 
UniversiW). 

AGG” Aldiaiidlungen der Gottinger Gesellsehaft 
der Wisscnschaften. 

AGPA = Arcliiv fiir Gesehichte der Philosophie. 

A //^= American Historical Review. 

A //r= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Honimel). 

A = American Journal of IMiilology. 

A JPjf - Anunican Journal of Psychology. 

At/77PA’ = American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

A «/iy/y= American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

AJ^’A- American Journal of Theology, 

AJfG^Annalesdu Mus^e Guimet. 

A American Palestine Exploration Society. 

A PF = Archiv fiir Panyrusforschung. 

A R = Ant hro|M)logical Review. 

AA*1P= Archiv fUr Religions wissenschaft. 

A<S’= Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


ASG=: A bhandlungeii der Siiehsischen Gesellsehaft 
der Wisscnschaften. 

A7»V>c- L’Annde Sociologiquo. 

A*S'/r/ = Archa?ological Survey of W. India. 

A A llgemeiiie Zeituiig. 

7?AG = Beitrfi,ge zur altcn Gesehichte. 

7L4 - Beitriige zur Aasyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenscliah (edd. Delitzscli and Haupt). 
7IC//= Bulletin de Correspondanco Hell^nique. 
7?7?= Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG — Bombay Gazet teer. 

7f./~Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

/fZ=:Bam|)ton Lectures. 

BLE ;ji Bulletin do Littdrature EccRisiastique. 
i?G7?=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA = Annual of the British School at Athens. 
P#8A A = Bulletin do la Soc. arch^ologique k Alex- 
andrie. 

BSA L =s BulletindelaSoc. d* Anthropologic de Lyon. 
RiS’AP = Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, etc., 
Paris. 

BSG = Bulletin de la Soc. de G6ographie. 

7? 7\S'= Buddhist Text Society. 

77 ir= Biblical World. 
i?if=Biblische Zoitschrift. 
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C'^/BXasComptes rendas de TAcad^mie des In- 
Bcriptions et Belles- Ijottres. 

Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

Catholic Encyolopscdia. 

Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CO'iSs Cults of the Greek States (Farnell). 

C/b Census of India. 

C/As Corpus Inscrip. Atticamm. 

Corpus Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

C7f?=: Corpus Inscrip. Greecarum. 

C7X= Corpus Inscrip. Latinaruni. 

Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT s= Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT' ; see bolowj. 

Con tern m)rary Koview. 

CciJssCeltic Review. 

C/i^ss Classical Review. 

CQ/^=Churcii Quarterly Review. 

3= Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum. 

DA (7 as Diet, of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d’Archdologie chr^tienno et de 
Litnrgie (Cabrol). 

DD=Dict. of the Bible. 

DC!A=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

DCDsxDict. of Christian Biography (Sinitli- 
Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Go8|>els. 

D/s= Diet, of Islam (Hughes). 

Di^DsaDict. of Nationiu Biography. 

DPAP=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology. 
DIFAIF=Denk8chrifteu (ler Wiener Akad. der 
WisBenschaften. 

DDixsEnoyclopmdia Biblica. 

DDraa Encyclopaedia Britaiinica. 

A’DPifssE^p. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

D/= Encyclopaedia of Islam. 

EREsz'Vm present work. 

Day *= Expositor. 

D^Tss Expository Times. 

DDG=»Fragitienta Historicorum Gnjecorum (coll. 

C. Milller, Paris, 1886). 

PX= Folklore. 

DX/b Folklore Journal, 

PXRb Folklore Record. 

GAefiazetto Arch^ologique. 

GDb G olden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA = G6ttingischo Gelehrto Anzeigen. 
GGj\r*=Gottingi8che Gelelirte Nachrichten (Nnch- 
richten der kiinigl. Gosellschaft der WiHsen- 
schaften zu Gottingen). 

G/AP=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischeii Philologic. 
G/rPs= Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 
Gi/F^Geschichto des jiidiHchen Volkes. 
GF/=tGe8chichto des Volkes Israel. 

DA/= Handbook of Aiiiericaii Indians. 

DDDb H astings’ Diet, of the Bible. 

XTDb Historia Kcclosiastica. 

//G//Xb Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

D/= History of Israel. 

HJ B Hibbert Journal. 

DJJPb H istory of the Jewish People. 

DXb Hibbert Lectures. 

DDb Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB = Handwhrterbuch. 

I A B Indian Antiquary. 

/(7C7b I nternational Critical Commentary. 

/(70 b International Congress of Orientalists. 
/ORb Indian Census Report. 

/Gb Inscrip. GraxMe^ubl. under auspices of Berlin 
Academy, 187311.). 

IGA = Inscrip. Grocese Antiquissimas. 

/G/= Imperial Gazetteer of India’' (1886); now 
edition (1908-09). 

/JDb International Journal of Etliics. 

/TX= International Theological Library. 

JA B Journal Asiatique. 


«/APX= Journal of American Folklore. 

«/A/= Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 
XAG/S^b Journal of the American Oriental Society. 
XAiSRb Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

/A*SfDc= Joum. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

«/DX= Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JDTiS’b Journal of the Buddhist Text Society. 

JDb Journal des Ddbats. 

JDTAb Jalirbiicher f. deutsche Theologie. 
t/DBjowish Encyclopedia. 

«/GG-S»b Journal of the German Oriental Society. 
JDGb Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

«//XS'b Journal of Hellenic Studies. 
i/XAb Jenlier Litteraturzeitung. 

XPAb Journal of Philology. 

JPTAb Jahrbiicher fiir protestantische Theologie. 
JP7 ’jS>= J ournal of the PiUi Text Society. 

XOPb Jewish (Quarterly Review. 

./Aa/b J ournal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

./PA iS'b Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
JliASBo -Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

./PA 5Gb J ournal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
(Ceylon branch. 

XPA/SPb J ournal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

,/7?GA’b Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
./P<S’b Journal of Roman Studies. 

Journal of Theological Studies. 
y/AT* = Die Keilinschriften und das AT* 
(Sclirader), 1883. 

AAT*BZimraern-Winckler’s od. of the jireceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or /iT/P BKcilinschriftliche Bihliothck (Schra- 
der), 188911*. 

PGP = Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfur- 
Bchung, 1878. 

LCBl = Literarisches Cen tralblatt. 
XOPABLiteratiirblatt fiir Oriental. Philolojjie. 
XGT= Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 
XPBLegend of Perseus (Hartland). 
XA’jS^y=Leipziger sem. Studien. 

Ay=M6lu8iiie. 

JfA/PX=M6moire8 do TAcad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBA IV B Monatsl)criclit d. Berliner Akad. d. 
W i ssenschaf ten , 

AfG//= Monumenta Germania'! ilistorica (Pert/.). 
J/G./F=Mittheilimgen <ler GeHellscIiaft fUr jUd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MG IF^BMonatsschrift fiir Ge.schichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

J//= Origin and Development of the Moral ideas 
(Wcsterinarck). 

MNDBV B Mittlieilungen u. Nachrichten des 
deutschen Palastimi- V ereins. 

J/P= Methodist Review. 

M VG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

MWJ = Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judentums. 

NBA Gb N uovo Bullettino d i Archeoiugia (h-ist iana. 

PGb Nineteenth Century. 

iVi/TFPB Neuhebriiisches Wbrterhuch. 

North Indian Notes niul Queries. 
NKZ-Nmo kirchliche Zeitsclirift. 

PGb Notes and Queries. 

PpB Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 
NTZO = Neutestamentliche ZeitgeschitJito. 

ODD B Oxford Englisli Dictionary. 
GXA’BOrientalische Litteraturzeitung. 
O^BOnomastica Sacra. 

GTXCb Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
K. Smith). 

OTP == Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 
PAGA'b Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 
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/M»S'/?=:Proceeding8 of the Anthropological Soc. of 
iSoiiibay. 

P^=Folychroiuc Bible (EngliHh). 

Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 
rc= Primitive (hilture (Tylor). 

PKFM -- Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

FKFSt = Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 
/Yrr:: Patrol ogi a (jJncca (Migne). 

PJIi " PreussiHolie Jalirbiicher. 

PX - Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

Punjab Motes anil Queries. 

PP= Popular Keligioii and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PJihP— Vrot. IloalencyclopHdie (Tlorzog-Hauck). 

Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

77^.V = Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

P7^.S*A'= Proceedings Royal Soc,. of Edinburgh. 
7*»S’R.d = Proceedings of (he Society of Biblical 
Arclncology. 

PTSss Pali Text Society. 

=:^ Revue Archcologiqiie. 

RAnth ~ Revue d’Antliropologie. 

7M*V= Royal Asiatic Society. 

7M«.v?/?‘=: kevue. d’Assyriologie. 

7^/i = keviie Biblique. 

PR/i’ir=Ro]»orts of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Wiuhington). 
llC— Revue Oritique. 

7iYV/ = Revue Cohique. 
liCh = Revue (MirLdieimc. 

7if7)il7= Revue des Deux Mondes. 

HK — RealeneycIopjiiUe. 

HEG- Revue ^jes Etudes Grecques. 

7iJAV; = Revue Kgyntologique. 

7v'A’./= Revue dc.s hhudes duivos. 

HEfh~ Revue irEdinographie. 

RUG — Die Religion in Geschichl/e und Gegonwavt. 
RHLH-liQy\w. d’llistoire et de LitU*rature re- 
ligieusos. 

72777^^ Revue de I’llistoire des Religions. 

72^7.17- Revue du monde musulman. 

RN— Revue Numisniati((ue. 

72P=: Records of (lie Past. 

RPh^ Revue Phili)Soi)hique. 

72(>=r Riimis(5lie (.^uartalschrift. 

Ua = Jtovue scmitiqne irEpigiaphio et d’Hlst. 
ancienne. 

RAA - Recueil tie la Soc. archi^ologique. 

72.S7 = Re ports of (he Smithsonian Institution, 
7t7’.(I7^“ itocueil de Travaux r<?latifs ii I’ArclR'ologie 
ct la Philologio. 

RTP- Revue des traditions iiopulaires. 

72 77<7V<=s Revue de Thcologic et de Philosophic. 

72 7V=: Recueil de Travaux. 

72rKv-Religionsgeschieh(liche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitnngen. 

72 WB ~ litMilwdrterlmch. 


SB A lF=Sitznng8berichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschnften. 

Sacred Books of the Buddhists. 

SRR^^MiVt^ Books of the East. 

5f7?or= Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

»97>B=Single-vol. Diet, of the Bible (Hastings), 

<j/r=Stiidien and Kritiken. 

SMA =Sitzungsbevichte d. Milnchener Akademie, 

iS'5(7lF=Sitzungsberichted. Kgl. Sfiehs. Gesellsoh. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWA ir=Sitzungaherichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 
Wissensidiaften. 

TAPA - Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
tiapan. 

PC's: Tribes and Castes. 

Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

ThLZ= Tlieolorische Tdtteraturzeitung. 

PAr^Theol. Tijdschrift. 

2’7i277A’=Transaction8 of Royal Historical Society. 

7’72A'7?= Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS— Texts and Studies. 

TSBA = Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arch»- 
ology. 

rf7=Texto und Untersuchun^en. 

IPyl 7= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 

IFZTfAfr: Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kuiido des Morgen* 
landes. 

ZA-=^7jt^\t^c\\r\it fiir Assyriologio. 

Zi4‘= Zeitschrift fUr ilgyp. Sprache u. Altertiims* 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW == Zeitschrift fur die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

/?7*7r.- Zeitschrift fiir christliche Kunst. 

ZfM^sr Ztiilschrift fiir celtische Philologle. 

/7>.4 = Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altcrtuni. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der doutschen morgenliind- 
ischen (iesellschaft. 

ZDVV ~ Zeitschrift des deutschen Palftstina* 
Vereins. 

Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologio. 

^^7^^= Zeitschrift fiir Keilscliriftforsclmng. 

Z’Ar(r = Zeitschrift fiir Kirch enjeeschichte. 

^777’= ZeitHch rift fiir kathol. Theologic. 

ZA'1FX= Zeitschrift fiir kirchl. Wissenschaft nnd 
kirchl. Lebon. 

ZA7= Zeitschrift fiir die Mythologie. 

ZNTW — Zeitschrift fiir die nentest. AVissen- 
sehaft. 

ZPhP = Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und Plida- 
gogik. 

^777= Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche. 

/rA’'=: Zeitschrift fiir Volksknnde. 

Z 172 IF = Zeitschrift fiir vergleichimde Rechts- 
wissonschaft. 

ZWT — Zeitschrift fiir wissenscliaflliche Theo- 
logie. 


[A small superior number designates the mrticular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT\ LOr\ ete.] 
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PICTSi — The Piets and all connected with 
them — name, race, customs, and language— have 
long constituted a problem upon which the most 
contrary views have been hold, and which cannot 
yet be said to bo completely solved. 

X. Name. — The word ‘ Piets ’ has been commonly 
derived from Lat. * painted men,’ but it is 

now generally admitted that tho Latin word is the 
foriri of a native luniie which may or may not have 
referred to the Pictish (and Celtic) cust-omof painf- 
iiig and tatuing the skin. The llmuans used a 
word w'hich resembled the native name, and which 
described this custom of theirs. 

Tlic native name ie connected with that of the I'ictorie», or 
Pictavi, of Oaul.i whose town was Pictavl (Poiotiers), and the 
naine Pictoncs is soinotiines applied to the Piets of 8<‘otland in 
Irish and Scottish Chronicles.- The I.atin name must liave 
lieen c<immoiily used in Roman Rritain, and liecame, in Aniflo- 
Saxon, Peobtas. As the diphthontj in Poiotiers correMi>ond8 to 
an earlier e, found in Ptolemy’s IlTjtfTovjoe’Axpoi' on the coast of 
Poitou, Rhys conJoct»>red that the name was Pertones rather 
than Pictonos. Tlio Welsh forms Pcithwyr, ‘ I'iet men,’ and 
Peitheu must he derivetl from Petit (of. Scots Pecht, A.S. 
Peohtas, Norse Petta). An Irish (Qoidelic) equivalent, with Ihe 
usual transmutation of p and c, may be cec/it, which may i^ivo 
the numerous place-names with * keith ' in S<mtlaiid.3 What 
the native name meant is uneertaiiii but an equivalent is Ihoukht 
to exist ill Irish cir/it, ‘enjjraver,’ or ‘carver’ (or, accordinK to 
Ithys, ‘ slaughterer ’ or ‘ mighty warritir ’), this meaning f>erhai>s 
being influencotl by the Pictish tatuing custom. Nicholson 
dt'rives Picti from an Indo-Kuropean stem pet*-, *tatu.'< 

Another native name han the Goidelic form 
Cruithni, from Qrotani, the name of Piets in Ireland 
and Scotland, and derived from enUh^ ‘ form,’ 
‘figure’; an Irish writer, Duald MacFirbia, ex- 
plains it as meaning the people wlio painted the 
forms {rrothn) of beasts, birds, and fishes on faces 
and bodies. Rhys and Stokes refer it to cruUfi- 
fiearhdy ‘wheat,’ or ‘that w’hich is reaped or cut.’ 
Hence it would still suggest the supposed meaning 
of Picti. The corresponding Brytlionic name was 
Pretani, in old Welsh Priten, later Prydyn {pryd, 

‘ form Prydyn means Scotland, tho Pictlancl of 
the north, while Ynys Prydain, ‘ Isle of the Piets,’ 
was the name for the whole of Britain, and thus 
must have originated at a time wdien tho whole 

> Cwsar, dt Bell. Gall. Hi. 11. 

W. K. Skerm, Chrmiieles o/ the Picta, p. 76 ; J. Rhys, Celtio 

p. 811. 

* Rhvs, ' National Names of the Aborigines of the British 
Isles,’ !rhe Seottiah Revieie, xviU. [1891 J l‘26f. 

* K. W. R. Nicholson, KeMo Reaearches, p. 8. 
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island belonged to the Prydyn, or Picts.^ This, 
then, accounts for the eai ly Greek immo IIpeLa^txai 
Nvjrot, ‘the Pictish Isles.’ 

Rhys considers that Ooidclio liivadcrM of Mritain r^lloil it l».v 
some such name as Inis (.’ruithne* (from Vrriam), ‘ Island of the 
Piets’ — a non-CfU.lc mco to whom the wliole isliuul hud once 
holongod, aoconling to him. On tlie arrival of the Brythons 
they changed tliis to Ynys Prydnin.'-^ Machain, on the other 
hand, maintains llmt tiiu ( ruilbiK*, Pr.\dyn, or I’lcLs were them- 
selves the (k*Ui<* inhaiiitanifl of Britain, about lino a.c., and ga\e 
their name to il .* 

2. Classical notices.— Gipsar write.s that the 
interior of Britain is inhabited by those said tradi 
tionally to liave been born in the island itself, ami 
the sea-eoRst by tho.se who had crossed over from 
the Belga*. Tlie latter cultivated the land ; most 
of the interior tribes did not, hut li\ ed on llesh and 
milk and w’ere clad in skins. All tho Britons 
dyed themselves withwoad. Ten ami even twelve 
of them had wives in common, hrotlieia with 
brothers, fathers with sons ; the children w^ere 
held to be oHspring of him who first cspon.scd (he 
virgin.* 

Docs the last statement refer to all thi* Britons or <jnl.\' to the 
interior trihus? Zimmer holds tliut the to ‘ull ftu* 

Britons’ is a ]>arentheHiH, and that the aceonnl of tin* interior 
tribes is resumed uith this statement as to marriage. The 
interior tribes were presumubli Pii-ts, nossilily (Seidels ; Csesar’s 
account of Umir promiscuity is proliably worthless (5 5 (1')). '* 

(Vsur knew’ nothing of the trilies to the nortli, 
who were certainly Pictish, Hi.s ‘ interior trilies’ 
may have licen Piets orGoidels, though thcGoidels 
are thought by some to have tirst come to Britain 
from Ireland from the ‘iml cent, onwards. If the 
Piets were a C’eltic people, there must also liave 
been alioriginal tribes separate from or mingled 
with them. 

The northern tribes first <!ttme into notice iluring 
the time of Agricola’s invasion. Tacitus calls 
them collectively Caledonii, and in his opinion 
their red hair and large limbs ])ointeil to a Ger- 
manic origin. Bomo of their tribes fought from 

I Rhys and D. Bryntnur-Joncs, The HV/s/t People, p. 76 ; J. 
Loth, hes Paris, 191 », i. 273. 

3 The Welah People, i». 79, Scottish Beinew, xviil. 134 f. 

* A. Mai'hain, An Kti/moloaical JHelioimry 0 / the Gaelie 
Langtiage'i, s.s. * Britain,’ cd. W. F. Skene, The Uighlandere of 
Scotlaria^, Excursus, p. 884. 

4 V. 12, 14 . 

0 H. Zimmer. * Pictish Matriarchy,’ in Leahhar nan Gleanti, 
ed. U. Henderson, p. 22. 
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<*liariot«, like the Hoiitliern IJritons. They had 
tribal asseiiiblicB, ratifieil with sacred rites, 
('algacus, their leader against the Itoinans, speaks 
of tnoir harvests — which ^M)iiits to cultivated lands; 
and of their wives and children, without any refer- 
ence to promiscuity. Tntiitus makes no reference 
to the custom of painting their bodies.* On the 
whole, his (’alc<Ionians seem to diller but little 
from the soutlierii tribes akin to the Gauls. Pto- 
lemy ‘‘‘ next dcscriljcs the various inhabitants of 
llritain according t«) tribal groups. 

Soutli of (he F(»rlh and the Clyde were the Oiadlni and 
ltuder>i on the oaNt, and on the weal the Solg-ovu), Novaiitie, and 
iMinnonii, the loHt e\teticlin|( to near the Tay. On the pant 
i.-oaHt, north of the Tuy, were the Venioonee and Taexali ; went 
of thcKu were the Vucoma^i, then the (?aIe<lonii and Epldii. 
Alorif; the west coast were the Cerones, Crconcs, Carnonacie, 
and Curini, separated from the Galedonii by the Docantoi. To 
the nortlj were the Cugi, Smertm, and Corna\ii. 

Ptolemy’s tribes to the north of the Forth ami 
the I'av correspond to Tacitus’s Caledonii, the 
name of the largest group with whom tho Romans 
came in contact having been given to all the trilajs. 
These may be regarded as Piets, since their posi- 
tion corresponds to that of the Piets <leHcrilx;d by 
Hede.^ Possibly some of tho tribes south of the 
estuaries (Selgova*, Novan ta*) may also have been 
Pictish. Ry c. 208 the tribes had apparently united 
into two groups, for Dio Cassius s])eaks of the two 
nations of tho Caledonii and Maiatai into which 
the names of tho others were merged.^ The 
Maiatai lived in tho flattish region north of the 
northern Roman Avail, and perhaps derived their 
name from maffh^ ‘ a plain.’ They dwelt In that 
art of Scotland Avliich, according to Ptolemy, hod 
oen occupied by the northern portion (»f the 
Damnonii. Dio says that these tribes neglected 
agriculture, but had cattle, and lived on milk, the 
produce of the chase, and fruits, but never ate 
lisli. They had horses and chariots, and fought 
with shield, sword, spear, and dagger (? a dirk). 
'Phey had community of Avomen, and their pro- 
geny Avere reared as the joint offspring of each 
small community. They had a certain food a 
small pie(!e of wliich sufficed a man for several 
days. They would also run into morasses up to 
the neck and live there several days Avithout eat- 
ing.® According to Hero<lian, they juinctured 
(tatued) their Imdies in the forms of animals, and 
Avent naked, the Iwtter to hIioav the ornamenta- 
tion.® 

Kumeiiiu.s, avIio first menf ions the Piets by name, 
says that ('onstantius Chlorus in A.D. 306 defeated 
the Caledonii and other Piets."^ The tribes are 
again snnimcd ii]> comprehensively as Piets in the 
notices of the invasion of Roman Rritairi between 
the walls by them and the Scoti from Ireland or 
Wales in A.U. .360, and in 364 Avhen Piets, Scots, 
Saxons, and Atecotti invaded Roman Ilritaiii from 
different directions. When Theodosius came to 
the rescue, the Piets are described as consisting 
of tAvo fdivisions, Dicalc<lonaj .and Verturioncs, 
doubtless the C(|iiivalents of the C'alcdonii ami 
Maiatai.® 

Rhys hiiM Hhown Unit Verturioncs Is the Ijitin form of a Celtic 
word whit'h iinpeartu later os the nan.<- of the T’iftlsli district of 
'the men of Fortrenn ’ (Strathearr and Menteith). Fortrenn is 
prol)ahl> the ven. of B'ortriuor B'oirlriu, which again is found 
m Fothreve (Kinross and Clackmannan). On the whole, this 
correH]tond8 to the region of the Maiatai, Dicaledonm suggests 
the people of the two Caledonias the regions divided hy the 
lochs from Inveniess to Fort AMlIiam.® Cf. Ftolcmy's name for 
I he of^ean to the west of Honlland, AovriHoXiflioviOf. 

Claud ian says that Theodosius drove the JMcts 
into tlieir oAin region of Thule ; the Scots retiretl 
to Ireland, the Suxoms to the Orkneys, Avliile he 

1 Afjne. 11 f., 27. 81. 2 jj. 3. s UE Hi. 4. 

•* Ixxv. ft. 6 Ih. Ixxv. 6, Ixxvl. 12. 

111. 14. 7 PancayrieMH Coruttantino, 7. 

S Amminmis Marc.ellinus, xx. 1, xxvi. 4, xxvii. 8, 0. 

Celtu' pp. Oft, 102, 322, Welsh People, pp. 12, l(r2. 


drafted the Atecotti into the Roman anny.* Piets 
and Scots returned to the attack in A.D. 3B7 and 
ill later years, Avhen the Romans had finally left 
Rritaiii. The Piets, hoAvever, did not continue to 
hold the land south of the Forth and the Tay, 
except partially in the district known as ManaAv 
or Manaun, where, later, Piets, Scots, Saxons, .ami 
Rrythons mingled, and po.ssibly in GalloAVjiy, 
Avliere they may have been indigenous. 

Manaw or Manann included the western part of Mldlollutui, 
I.inllthgow, part of Siirllngshire (where the name survives in 
.Slainannan), and apparently Clackmannan, which also preserves 
the name. The part south of the B'orth was known to the 
Welsh as Manaw of the Oododin (aPtolcmv's Votadini), to 
distinguish it from the Isle of Man or Manaw.^ 

Rhys regards tho invading ScottI from Ireland who joineil 
the Piets from a.d. 360 onwards as themselves Pictish, mixed 
with Celtic Goldels. They were the Cnilthni of Ulster or DiU.»\ 
Araide. Their name is cognate with AV’elsh yygwthr, a cutting, 
carving, or sculpture— hence the men who were scarred or 
tatued. This name may have been given them hy the Rrythonio 
Celts, and lAtinized as Scottl. The later Scots who settled in 
Argyllshire came from another Irish Pictish district, Dalriada, 
winch name they gave to their new habitat.* Zimmer also re- 
ganls tho Six>tti and Atecotti as non-Aryan people of Ireland, 
roniiuorod by the Irish Celts.* Machaln regards the Scottl .o-h 
O oiaels, and their name as Ooidellcia* tatued men,’ Gael, gaath, 
* to lop oflf,’ O. Ir. gcuthairn. ‘ It was their own name for them- 
selves.’ ® Skene also regards them as distinct from the Piets, and 
their region of Dalriada in Ireland as one of their earliest settle- 
ments among the Ulster Piets. « 

The Atecotti were a non-Celtlc folk, the Piets of Galloway, 
Bede’s Niduari, and nossibly Ptolemy’s Novantss and Sclgoia*. 
Their name means * the old or ancient race.’ This is IDi.is’h 
opinion.7 Skene regarded them as a people from Ireland settU d 
in Dalriada, but later considered them as inhabiting the distrii-t 
betw’een the Roman walls. 

After the settlement of the Scots in Dalriada, 
Avhich they took from the Piets early in the Ctli 
cent.,® ami the Saxon invasions the ricts or Cale- 
donians ueciimed all Scotland north of the Firths 
of Forth and Tay,’“ except tho region of Argyllsliire 
and, later, the W. Isles. They partially occupied 
the district of Mnnaw, ami Avere perhaps also found 
in GalloAvay. The remainder of southern Scotland 
AA'as occupied by Brytbons and Saxons.** 

3 . Traditions about the Piets.— in accordance 
Avith a tendency in medhevni Celtic legends to 
connect races, tribes, or heroes with classical or 
Biblical personages and regions, the Piets A\'ere 
derived from Scythia. The Welsh trailition, as 
found in the Brut of Layamon, represents the 
Piets as coming from Scythia Avith their king 
Roderic to Alban (Scotland), Avhere tliey Averc 
defeated and Roderic was slain. Their comiuerors, 
the Britons, gave them a district in Ireland (Caith- 
ness, according to Layamon), but refused (hem 
their daughters in marriage. Hence they obtained 
AVomen of the Gwdyl (Goiuels) from Ireland. Their 
ilescendants arc the Scots or the Gwydyl Ffichti 
(-Goidelic Piets), Avho now throngli tne.se Avomcn 
s|)eRk Ireland’s speech.**^ 

The Irish tradition is found in three forms. In 
one of these the children of Gleoin ((^oloniis), son 
of Ercol (Hercules), took possession of the Orkneys. 
Thence they Avere dispersed, but Cniithne seized 
the north of Britain, and his seven sons— (^aith, 
(>, Cirig, Fib, Fidach, Fotla, and Fortrenn— 
divided the land into as many parts. Five others 

J viii. 20; cf. Jerome, adv. Jovian, li. 7, for the Atecotti In 
Caul. 

- Skene, Chi'oniclcB, pp. Ixxxi, evii, cxv ; Rhys, Celtic 
Britain*, p. 165. 

^Celt Britam*, pp. 04, 240, 243 ff., 270 f., Welsh People, fi. 

* Zimmer, p. 26. 

5 Excursus, In Skene’s Uiahlaiulers^, p. 886. 
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^ Rhys, Celtic Britain*, pp. 91, 04, 113, 222, 28fi, 240, 281, Welsh 
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see also Skene, Celtw Scotland-, i. 133. 

* lHyhlanders^ p. 10, Celtic Scotland^, 1. 99, 102. 
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p. 242, for ‘ Gwydyl l^chtb’ 
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of the Cruitliueacth went to France, and there 
founded Pictavis. Thence they came to Erin, but 
were driven forth.' In the second form of the 
tradition the Cruithneach, cliildren of Gleoin, came 
from Thrace. After building Pictavia, they came 
to Ireland, and helped Crimthann, king of Leinster, 
to expel the Tuatha Fidhba. Droatan, their Druid, 
ordered that the wounded should bathe in the milk 
of seven score white cows, and the poison of the 
weapons would not hurt them. They now gained 
power in Ireland, but Heremon drove them out, 
giving them as wives the widows of the men 
drowned when the Milesians came to Ireland. 
They now ac(juired Alban (Scotland). Some, 
however, remained in Ireland. Sixslls, charms, 
and omens are attributed to them. The metrical 
V ersion of this legend says that they ac<[uirod their 
name *Picti’ from tatuing their fair skins, and 
that on being given wive.s they swore that from 
the mother slnnild descend the right to the sove- 
reignty.^ A third account says that Cruithnechan 
went over from the sons of Mile (in Ireland) tn 
the Britons of Fortrenn to fight the Saxons, and 
remained there. Wives were obtained from Ire- 
land, Cruithnechan swearing by heaven, earth, 
Kun, and moon that the regal succession should 
always be on the mother’s side.* 

The preface to the 10th cent. Pictish Chronicle 
says that the Piets are so called from picto corpore^ 
becaiiHO they are marked with various figures made 
by iron points with pigments. The Scots are bo 
called because tliey come from Scythia, or because 
they are descended from Scotta, queen of the 
Scots, Pharaoli’s daughter. They came to Ireland 
in the fourth age of the world, the Britons having 
(^ome to Britain in the third age. Tlio people of 
Scylhia have white hair— hence they are called 
Albani— and from them the Piets and Scots origin- 
ate. Cruidne, father of the Piets dwelling in this 
island, reigne<l 1(X) years, and had seven sons — 
Fib, Fidach, Floclaiif, Fortrenn, Got, Ce, and Cir- 
einn.^ 

Gildas, wlio appears t<i regard the region north 
of the Forth and the Tay as an island, mentions 
t he Piets as a ‘ transmarine ’ people who, with the 
Scots, invaded Koinan Britain. They came from 
tlie north-north-cast (‘ab aquilone’j, the Scots 
from the west- north- M'cst (‘a circio’). When they 
More ultimately driven from the region between 
the Malls, they settled in the north of the island.® 
Nennius brings the Piets from tlic Orkneys, whence 
they occupied a third of Britain up to his own day.® 
Beue brings them from Scytliia to Ireland, whence 
the Scots directed them to Britain (where they 
inhabited the ntirthern part, the Britons being in 
possession of the southern), giving them wives on 
condition tluj^, when any difficulty should arise, 
they should clioose a king from the female royal 
race rather than the male — a custom observed 
among tlio Piets ‘ to this day,’ ' 

The origin of the Piets from Scythia or Tliroce 
is purely mythical, and the stories of how they 
obtained wives may he regarded as equally so - -an 
(etiological myth to account for the Pictish succes- 
sion. The Goidclic name for the Piets being 
Ornithne, an eponymous Cruithne was regarded as 
their ancestor, while the seven districts into which 
Scottish Pictavia or Cruithentiiaitli was divided 
supplied names to most if not all of his mythical 
sons — Fib : Fife and Fothreve ; Fortrenn : Fort- 
reiin (Strathearn and Menleith) ; Fodla : Atholl 
(Athfoitle) and Cowrie; Circeiin: Maghcircin= 

1 Irish additions to Nenniui) (Skene, Chronicles, p. 28 f.). 

9 Ih. pp. 82, 40. 3 lb. p. 46. 

• Ih. p. 8f. This is perhapH derived from the Orujines of 
Isidore of Seville, ix. 2. 103, who gives ‘Scotl’ for ‘i'icti’ In 
explaining the origin of the name from tAtuing. 

6 de ISxcidio BrtUtnnicr, i. 11, 1!>. 

“i. lOf. W/Ki. 1, 7. 


Mearns and Angus ; Cait : Caitlincss (Ciithcncsia). 
Fidach and Ce nave no nominal eqnivalenlM. 

The regions unaccounted for are Mar and niichaii, and 
.Moray, Argyll being included in Dalriada. The Icgeml must 
therefore have arisen after the oiviipation of Dalrinda hy the 
Scots. 

The fact that there Mere Cruithni, or Piets, Iwtli 
in Ireland and in Scotland may account for the 
varying traditions of their coming first to Ireland 
or first to Scotland. One tradition says that both 
Irish and Scottish Cruithni were governed hy the 
same kings to the number of tliirly.' 

4. Who were the Piets?— Khys regards the 
Piets as the non- Aryan (ivernian) aborigines, dis- 
pos8e.ssed by the incoming Goidels, M’liose language 
they adopted, altiioiigli tliey greatly outnumbered 
them. The Goidels were, hoMever, profoundly 
modified hy them in language, race, and customs. 
Having driven the Ivernians before them, they 
later made common cause with them against the 
invading Brythons. Hence there M’as an amalga- 
mation of tho Goidelic and Ivernian elements, and 
‘the term Goidelic .should strictly be confined to 
the mixed population of Aryan and non- Aryan 
language in possession of the country wlien the 
Brythons arrived.”'* Before Pictish, or Ivernian, 
died out, it was ‘loaded Mith M’onls borrowed from 
Celtic’ — Goidelic and Brythonic— hut it also modi- 
fied Celtic vocabulary and continued the syntax of 
its own speech.® Zimmer also regards the uortlieni 
Celts as having become Goidelic in speech at an 
early period, while the southern Piets adopt cil 
Brythonic speech.^ 

The* traces of allegexl Pictiah (uon-Celtic) Hpcech are kcaiUv , 
but Uh^N profcMecl to find tJiem in the Ogam inMcriptionN of 
the north, and at first equated it M'ith llaHtiuc— an oniiituii after- 
wurde abandoned. But he still adhered to the theory of itN 
noii-Ar 3 'an character, and contimied to challenge the upholder.s 
of the PietB an Celtic to prove that the punctuated Ogam 
inscription at Lunaating in Shetland ig Celtic ; ‘ TUKUihetts- 
ahehhtmnnn hccvvevv-nehhtonn.’ The challenge BeeniH a safe 
one, for, a» bniig says. It in ‘ not merely non-Aryan, but non- 
human! or not correctly deciphered.’* 

lihys also finds non- Aryan traces in Celtic 
nomenclature, and, assuming totemism to be non- 
Aryan, argues as to its existence from names like 
MacCon, ‘ Hound’s son’— t lie name of a legendary 
prince M’hose rule extended from Irelaml to Britain. 
Hence ‘MacCon may, perhaps, Imj regarded as 
representing tho M'hole non-Celtic race of these 
islands.’ TotemiHin, however, may have l^een 
Aryan, and a personal name is not evidence of 
dan toteinism. He also argues for the non- Aryan 
character of the Piets from tlieir custom of succes- 
sion through the mother, traces of which lie also 
finds in the names and relationships of Irish and 
Welsh mythology.* Zimmer accepts the Pictish 
snccession through the female line, as well as the 
classical references to promiscnitv in tho Celtic 
region, and incest incidents in Irish saga, as point- 
ing to non-Aryan marriage relations. In the case 
of the sagas, the Celtic invadeis of Ireland being 
in a minority, the aboriginal custmns would not be 
clianged at once, and have left their impress in 
legends.’ 

Skene's whole theory of the history of the Piets 
is connected with his opinion that there were two 
divisions of them, eventually distingni.shc<l as 
northern and southern Piets. This is based on 
Bede’s statement that the northern Piets Mere 
soparaled from those of the soutli by ‘stceji and 

I 'Trart on the l^ictB,’ 8kcrio, Chronictre, p. 320. 

9 0. H. Kcail, Guide to the Antiq. of the Itroiize Atje, Ihit. 
Museum, fiOiidon, 1004, p. 22. 

»RhyM, Britain*, pp. 26.31., 208 f., 270, Wchh People, 

pp. 13 f., 10. 

** K 11. 

■> Pror. Soe. Antiq. Scotland, xwii. (IS0'2J 203 ff., xxxii. flSOHJ 
324 ff.; A. Lang, Uist. of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1000, i. 403. 
Tor ati attnnpted IranBlation see Ni(*holKori, p. 71 1. 

«RhyB, Celtic Britain*, p. 206 fl., Welsh People, pp. lOff. 
.36 ff., 

" /iminer, p. 28 fl. 
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nigged iiiountainH,’ ^ but such a distinction as 
Skene asserted is probably fallacious. His 

* northern Piets ’ were uaelic in race and language ; 
the ‘southom Piets* were also Gaelic, but, the 
I)ainnonii between the Forth and the Tay, who 

* lielonged to the (/omish variety of the British 
race,’ having been incorporated with them, the^y 
introduced a British (Cornish) cluinent into their 
language. The Dainiionii are the Britons of 
Fortrenn.* 

Sketif’s ur>riuin*ntH for the Wets as GoUlelic in race ond 
lanirua^e nmv be sininnnriz«‘d as follows. (n)The Welsh dcsig* 
nation for the Piets, Gwydyl Fflchti, shows that, since ^ 
Golclels were called Gwydyl by the Welsh, the Piets were thus 
asrtlifricd to that race. The term, however, is not an early one, 
nor is FHcliti the regular rendering of Picti in Welah.^ (h) St. 
(^i)himha’s occasional but not constant use of an interpreter 
w'hilc preaching to Piets was neiiessary because the difference 
between PIcUhTi and Irish reseiidilud that hetvpeon Breton or 
tJoriiish and NVelah, wliich are not always mutually intelligible. 
The difference may none the less rather have resembled that 
botw'een Irish and Welsh, (c) Gaelic was spoken In Galloway 
at a lute day, and in Ibo V2th cent. Itiohard of Hexham and 
Uegiimld of iMirhain culled the Gallwegiaits PicLs.^l As to this 
it sliould be noted tlwt there was an early Urytlionlo eliMuent 
in Galloway, but the district hud iicen overrun by GohIcIh, 
which nc',‘ount8 for the predoniinunoo of Gaelio there. The 
name Piets may have lieou given to them by those English 
writers on account of tlio peiuiliarity of their language, 
(d) Many Pict.ish personal names in the lists of kings are of 
Irish form ; others show a mixture of Rrythonic, Gaelic, and 
Teutonic. The lust is accounted for by the sway of ttie Angles 
over tlie Piets in certain distrh'ts ; the Brythonic element came 
from the ‘ Britons of Kortrenn ' (the Damnonii), who spoke a 
dialect akin to ( lornisli. («) When the place-names are studied 
according to strict rule, the <jenerio terms show no Cymric 
element in the dislrictH occujiicd by the Piets. Thus ‘Pen* 
does tiot occur north of Forth and Clyde, if) Legend atlrihuieB 
a Ooidelic speech to the Piets, acmiired by tlieiii from tlic 
Irish women whom they niarrle<l.* This, however, only 
siiggcsts that the Ph'ts once spoke some other language, or 
l>ortiu|>s some other Celtic dialect. 

Nicholson is also of opinion that Pictish was a 
language virtually itbmtical with Irish. Ho holds, 
however, that the lo.s.s of ludo-Furopean /> was 
comparatively late in Goidelic dialects— Pictavian, 
Sequanian, Ibdgic, Menapian, proto-lrlsh, and 

i iroto-Piotlsh - hut that p was lost in literary or old 
rish. r in (Celtic speech is therefore not aWays a 
iiintated qtt or h, but may bo original and a sign of 
Ooidelic occupation. Insular Pictish, like Pictavian 
in Gaul, wu.s a Ooidelic dialect with p preserved to 
historic times. Highland Gaelic is descended from 
Pictish, not from the Irish speech of the Dalriadic 
Scots, who dll not conquer the Piets. Tlie word 
‘Piet’ is derived from a root peik ^ ‘tain,’ with 
IE/) pre.scrved. lie also holds that the Belgi 
were Goidels, and are found not only in Gaul and 
Britain, but also in Ireland. They are the Fir 
Bolgs of Irish legend, and, with the Fir Domiiann 
( = tlie Daniiionii) and Fir Galeoin (Piets), were 
Goidels who preserved ji. Tlie Kyniry or Bry thons 
of other writers — Gaulisli, Welsh, Cornish, and 
Breton— were the first Celtic arrivals in Britain. 
Then came the Goidels, who drove tlie Kymry into 
the interior in pre-Iiornan times, where later 
Caisar foiii^ them.* If, however, this order of 
oc(!upation-f^tho ojiposite of that usually accepteil 
—Is true, it is ditlicult to account for the presence 
of Goidelic Pi(!t.s in Scotland, where presumably 
the Kymry would have retired before them. 

Whatever may be .said of these view's, it is certain 
that neither Skene nor Nicholdon sufficiently faces 
the fact that, riglitly or wrongly, the early notices 
of the Piets regard thorn as differing from tlie Scots 
in origin, language (dialect), and the matter of the 
kingship. 

I B(?do, If K iii. 4. 2 Celtut Scotland^, i. 231. 

3 Cf. Manlialn, in Skeno‘8 Highlanders^^ p. 4U3 ; Rhys, Celtic 
Jintaiii*, p. 242. 

4 Bkiiiiti umintalus that the language of Gildas shows that 
Piets remained In the region between the wails after the last 
incursion, atul that Bede's Niduarian Pints -Piets of GaUow'ay 
iChronidi>s, p. <;viii, Celtie Scotland'^, I. 183). 

^SeeHkeno, Four Ancient limtks of Wales, 1. ch. 7ff., Celtic 
Scotland'^, i. m IT. 

® Nicholson, Keltic Researches, p. 110 f. 


Some writers are of opinion that no Goidel 
occupied British soil except from Ireland. Mao- 
bain regards the Piets, the Caledonii of Tacitus, 
the Pretaiioi of Pytheas, as the first Celtic in- 
comers to Britain, c. 600 B.c. They were ‘a 
Celtic-speaking people, whose language differed 
lx)th from Brittonic and Gadelic, but at the same 
time only differed dialectically from the Gaulish 
and Brittonic tongues.’ Their lan^a^e, unlike 
Goidelic, was of the p class of Celtic speech, 
and they w-ero ilriven west and north by the 
incoming Belgi. They were thus Ccesar’s abori- 
gines of the interior. 

Moebain shows that Skene’s philological ar^ments for Piotish 
sGoidelic are defective. Bede spei^s of the various dialects 
or languages s)>oken in Britain -those of the Angles, Britons, 
Piets, Scots, and Ijatins. Pictish was thus different from both 
Brythonic and Oaeliu. Again, the Cruithni of Ulster were 
Pictish incomers from Scotland who had become Gaelic-speak- 
ing. The Irish looked upon them as a people different from 
themselves. The classical names from the Pictish area are 
mainly Ueltit:, and a third of them are nearer Brythonic than 
Gadelic. 'fhe lists of Pictisii kings are ’decidedly British in 
ihonetics.’ Place-names in the Pictish remon, excluding the 
sles, Caithness, and Sutherland, which are largely Norse, show 
a veneer of Gaelic, since the Scots imposed tneir language as 
well as their rule on the Piets, but they are ‘ very different from 
names on Gadelic ground— Ireland and Dalriada.* ‘The nre* 
Axes aber and pet, unknown to Gadelic, are found from Suther- 
land to the Forth.’ The former is often superseded by Gaelic 
inver, the latter by baileA Skene regarded abet, inbher, and 
cumber or cyminer as originally common to both branches of 
the Celtic language, retained in some dialects, obsolete in 
others ;‘<i but it is surely significant that aber does not occur in 
Argyll (Dalriada). 

Other Celtic fieholars, Wiridi.sch* and Stokes, 
also regard Pictish as Brythonic rather than 
Gohlelic. Stokes, after collecting and examining 
all tlio known Pictish w'ords down to the period of 
the Irish annalists, comos to the following con- 
clusion : 

* The foregoing list of names and words contains much that 
is still obscure ; but on the wliole it shows that Pictish, so far os 
regards its vocabulary, is an Indo-Kuropean and especially 
Celtic speech. Its plionetics, so far as we can ascertain them, 
resemble those of Welsh rather than of Irish.’* 

D’ArlH>ia do Jubainvillo identifies the Cruithni 
of Irish legend, who fought agaiiiMt tlio Fir Fidga, 
with the Brigante.s, a British tribe located oy 
l*tolcniy also in the south-east of Ireland. Tlieir 
Druid TrosLan has a name akin to that of tho 
Arthurian Tristan. Tho Fir Fidga nre the Manapii, 
a tribe identical with the Bclgic Meiiapii. The 
Brigantes, inhabitants of Britain (Prydyn), wore 
called Cruithni = PritaiucoH, by thelrish.^ 

Whore philological experts aro so much divided 
on the question of langnago, it is clear that it 
cannot be regarded ns settled. If, however, the 
Piets W'ere a non-Celtic race, they could not have 
remained so unmixed with their Celtic conquerors 
a.s Khys’s tlieoiy demands. And, again, granting 
that they were Celtic— (xoidolic or Bry thonic— such 
incoming Celts must have been numerically sinall 
comoared with existing aboriginal tribes, which 
would again imply a mixture of races. Whatever 
the Piets w ere, it appears certain that they either 
adopted or retained Celtic s^och. 

S. Pictish customs.— (a) rainting and tatumg. 
— Cmsar says that all the Britons dyed themselves 
with woad ; * and Herod ian says of the northern 
tribes (the Piets) that they tatuod themselves with 
coloured dosip’ns and figures of animals of all 
kinds, and did not wear clothing, in order that 
these might be seen.*^ The custom is also ascribed 
to them % Duald MacFirbis as an explanation of 

1 Macbain, in Skuno’s Highlander^, p. SSfiff., TVans. the 
Oaelio Sue, of Inverness, xi. [1884-S6] 2C< ff. 

a Celtic Seotlandi, 1. 222. 

’’Kcltische Sprachen,* in Ersch and Qriiber, Allgemeine 
Encyklopadis. 

4 ' Lii^uistic V’alue of the Irish Annals,’ Trans, qf the Philo- 
logical feisty, iii. [1888-90] 302. 

® H. d'Arbois do Ju^inville, Les Ccltes, Paris, 1904, pp. 26, 
W ; cf. Les Druides, do. 1900, p. 87. 

fl de Bell. GiUl. v. 14 ; cf. Pliny, HH xxli. 1. 

7 llerodian, iU. 14. 8. 
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their name : a Cruithneach, or Piet, ii» one w!io 
ti^ee the forms, or craths, of beasts, birds, and 
fishes on his face and body. This probably repre- 
sents a tradition in Irelaua. Far earlier Isidore of 
Seville explains the name Scotti as derived from 
their custom of tatuing, and this explanation of 
the name Picti is given in the Pictish Chronicle 
(see g 3). Tatuing may have been common to all 
Celtic tribes at one time, and Claudian personifies 
Britain as a wonmn with tatued cheeks.^ Faces 
depicted on Gaulish coins have marks on them 
which appear to be tatu marks.^ Probably no 
great distinction need be drawn between painting 
and tatuing. Among other peoples these customs 
are ornamental, are used to produce a frightful 
appearance, or have totemistic significance. 11 er- 
oilian and Cscsar associate the British custom with 
the first two of tliese respectively, but they were not 
likely to connect it witli toteniism if tliat existed 
in Britain. There is no reason to believe that 
tatuing was peculiar to the Piets among British 
tribes. 

{b) Descent through women . — The community of 
women ascribed by Cfesar to all the British tribes 
(or, according to Zimmer, to those of the interior), 
by Dio to the Caledonians, by Strabo to the Irish 
(along with incest), and by the interpolator of 
Solinus to the people of Thule (Shetland), and, in 
the Hebrides, to the king, who was not allowed to 
poasesa a wife, but borrowed such women ns he 
wanted, is regarded by liiiys^ and Zimmer^ as a 
non -Aryan practice among people in S(‘-otland and 
Ireland who were not Celts, i.e. the Piets, and as 
explaining the peculiar Pictish law of succession 
through women. Mac bain also regards this suc- 
ccssiun as non-Aryan, but adopted by tlie Piets 
(Celts) from the aborigines whom they conquered.® 
It is, however, most unlikely that the Piets, 
whether Celtic or not, who had advanced beyond 
savagery and whose general customs ditl’eretf but 
little from those of known Celtic tribes, had such 
absolute community of women as these classical 
writers describe. We may regard it (1) us fabu- 
lous, since it is diificult to see how a society based 
on the matriarchate could indulge in such promis- 
cuity as Cmsar’s words denote, or (2) as a mistaken 
interpretation of marriage customs Nvith which the 
Uomans were unfamiliar. Nor need we suppose 
with Zimmer that proiniscnity and incest imddents 
in Irish sagas are nccesHurily non- Aryan customs 
surviving after the Celtic connuest. They have 
parallels in all mythologies and all societies. As 
to the Pictish succession with wiiich these customs 
are said to be connected, wc find from the lists of 
i^iotisli kings tliat brothers by the same motlier 
succeeded each other — ‘not an unusual feature in 
male succession — but no son sucoee<led his father, 
who waa sometimes a foreigner. When brothers 
failed, the succession went to a sister’s son or to 
the nearest male relative on the female side. This 
explains Bede’s statement cited above (§ 3). Bede 
docs not make the succession through womeu 
absolute ; succession through males took place up 
to a certain point. All this has been explained as 
an instance of the matriarchate, and therefore non- 
Aryan. Lang, however, notes that words exist in 
Greek denoting kinship on the mother s side.’ It 
lias also perhaps been assumed too hastily that 
the evidence points to the matriareliato. In 
northern ^^’^cl8h law, when a woman married a 
stranger, her sou had a right to tlie inheritance of 
her father, because ‘the stranger, entering the 

1 In /. Cm*. Stilich. ll. 247 f. ; cf. hiB reforeqpe to the tatued 
figures fading from the cheek of the dying Piet. 

^ NioholHOii, p. 150, and in Zettschr. fur celtisehe PhUolvaie^ 
iii. [1900] :182. 

» Catio Britain*, p. BO. * P. 27. 

tt Excuraua, Skene’s lliphlandtrs^, p. 401. 

« Skene, Celtic Scotland'^, i. 238. 1 UUt. of Scotlujid, i. 4, 


family, brought to it strength, and the nephew, 
son of the stranger, became tlio continuator of the 
grandfather, in some sort his sun.’ ^ In Ireland by 
special favour right of inheritance was given to 
a daughter’s or sister’s son bom of a stranger. 
Accordingly, d’Arbois do Jubainville explains 
Bede’s statement by the astonishment caused to 
Anglo-Saxons by the law of inheritance allowed 
by (i^eltic custom in the caso of sons of duugiiters 
in concurrence with tlieir cousins, sons of sons. 
The I’icts had not a law of inheritance differing 
from that of the Irish or Welsh, and the facts do 
not require to he explained by the matriarchate.* 
Alreatiy, too, the importance of the sister’s sou is 
seen in ancient Celtic history, whore, in 400 B.c., 
King AmhicatuH placed each of his sister s sons at 
the head of an army, the one conquering Bohemia, 
the other N. Italy.* D’Arbois de Jvibainvillc’s 
explanation, however, hardly covers the anomalies 
of the list of Pictish kings, if that is to be regarded 
as in any way authentic. In Irish and Welsh 
sagas, where divine groups are called after the 
mother, or where gods and heroes have often a 
malronymic, while the father’s name is omitted, 
we may have something analogous to the Pictish 
succession — some custom perhaps akin to the 
matriarcliate.® But tliis is so deej)ly embedded in 
Celtic myth that we can hardly imagine that it is 
all borrowed from hypothetical non-Celtic custom, 
as Rhys maintained.® 

6. Religion of the Picts.—Neitlier the classical 
observers nor the bio^aphers of saints who 
laboured among the Pictisli tribes discuss the 
native religion. As far as the latter are concerned, 
Ailred in hi.s Life of St. Ninian speaks of the 
southern Piets worshipping deaf and dumb idols® 
— a vague statement. Aaamnan speaks of the 
northern Piets as possessing Druids who extolled 
their own gods as more powerful than the God of 
the Christians.'^ Their magical acts resemble those 
ascribed to Irish Druids, and Adaninaii does not 
appear to know any difference between Pictish and 
Celtic Druids. He refers to the fountain which St. 
Columha found in I’ictland, ‘famous among this 
heathen people and woishipned as a god.’ The 
saint blessed it and causetl ‘ tne demons ’ to dei)art 
from it for ever.® The cult of wcll.s was common 
among the Celts and is almost univerHal. If the 
Piets were a Celtic folk, their religion may Ihj 
cHtimaled from what is known of Celtic religion 
elsewhere (.‘^ee art. Celts). Bede says that the 
southern Piets, i.e. those tribes U welling in tlie 
region immediately north of the Forth, were con- 
verteil to Christianity by St. Ninian.® This must 
have been about the beginning of the fith century. 
The tribes beyond thc.se, the so-oallcd northern 
I’icts, wtu’e converted by St. Columha and his 
followers. Columha encountered the Druids of 
Kiu}^ Brude at Inverness, and preached to and 
baptized the king and many of his people in the 
latter half of the iith century.^® 

7, Later history of the Piets.— The history of 
the Piets from the 7th cent, to the lime of Keiinetli 
MacAljiln is one of internecine feuds, strife with 
the Scots of Dalriada and with the Angles. The 
usual view has been that eventually Kenneth 
MacAlpin, king of the Dalriadic Scots, overcame 

‘ U'Arboiy de Jubainville, La Famille celtigue, Paris, IPO.’i, 
p. 70. 

* Ib. p. 09 ; i:f. art. iNiiXuiTANcK (Celtic), vol. vii. p. 299». 

a l.lvy, V. 34. 

*.1. A. MacCullooh, The Religion of the Ancient Celt*, Edin- 
Lurirh, 1911, p. 222. 

aRhi’sand Bryninor Jones, People, iip. IB, 86 f. 

B Ailred, Life of S. Stnian (‘ llistorianN of Scotland ’ series, 
V.). Kdinburgh, 1874, p. 15. 

7 Adamnan, Life of S. Cofn/nAa ('Historians of Bcotland' 
series, vi.), Kdlnburifh, 1874, bk. 1. ch. 27, bk. ii. cha. 83, 86. 

B/fr. bk. Itch. 11. 

» Bede, JIB Iii. 4 ; cf. Ailred, loe. eit. 

Bede, UB iii. 4 ; Adamnan, paeirim. 
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tlie Pict8| and ruled over them ns king of the 
Scots, or, according to the 10th cent. IHctish 
Chronicle, extirpated tlicrn— an obviously absurd 
statement. 13ut Skene, following Pinkerton to 
some extent, maintained that Aeiigus Machergus, 
the Pietish king from 731 to 761, defeate<l the 
Scots and took J)alriada, wliich now became a 
Pictish province. In 832 Alpin, of Scottish race 
by paternal descent, but, as his name shows, a 
Piet by maternal descent, a.s king of the^ Scots 
fouglit the Pi(Jl‘< and was defeated. His son 
Kenneth event mil ly obtained the throne of the 
Picti.Mli kingdom. This was not the result of a 
foreign invasion. The events are rather to lie 
K.-gardod as a war of succession ; AJpin and 
Kenneth had a claim through matenial descent to 
the throne and wore supi)orted in that by a party 
among tlie Piets ami by the remains of the Scots 
of Dalriada. The Piets, a Gaelic-speaking people 
like the Scots, were not compiered, and suHded 
no change of language. There was a more or les.M 
silent revoluth)!!, a mere matter of succes.sion 
according to Ph*lish law, and the motlerii High- 
landers represent the ohler Picts.^ Nicholson 
urges similar views, ami points to the unsubstantial 
nature of the evidence for a Scottish compiest of 
the Piets (the fact that Alpin and Kenneth are 
iiaiues borne previously by Pictisli, never by 
Dalrimlic, kings), to the imjirohahility of the 
Pictish nation being comiucred by their Scottish 
suhiects, as well as to the fact that the Annals 
still de.Hcribe Keriueth ami his succe.sHor.s as ‘rex 
Pictorum.’ Thus the [)osition is somewhat ana- 
logous to the clinngo which set James VI., a 
Scottish king, on the English throne. There was 
no conquest of the Eiiglisli in this case or of the 
Piets in the other case.* These views liave been 
strongly combated by Macbain, who insists that 
the documents are not rightly handled, and that a 
wrong value is put ui»on some of th(im. He shows, 
€.g., tliat, though Aengns conquered Dalrhwla, 
the Annals insert this sigiiiticant note, ‘wane of 
Aengus’s kingdom.' Yet tlie conquest of the Piets 
cannot he clearly explained from onr j>re.sent 
materials. There luul been dynastic wars — 
attempts to break the Pictish rule of .suceession. 
'riie Scots were aggressive, and sujierior in culture, 
and event ually their Gaelic speech both in Picthiml 
and in St rathclyde ‘ wiped out the original Pictish 
and HriLisli.’-’ 

'I’lie problem iiivolve<l here i.s entirely one of 
evidence ilrawn from obscure document.s and of 
orohahility, while the view ailopted of the original 
Phdish tongue, Hrythonie or Goidelic, must neces- 
.sarily alliM^t the results. Whatever theory is 
follow’ed, it is certain that there must ho a large 
Pictish a<lmixture among tlie Scottish people in 
the region north of the Kortli, 

8* The Piets in folk-tradition.— With the disuse 
of their njfme in connexion with actual peoples, 
the ‘Piets’’ or ‘Pechts’ came to be a.s.Hociated in 
folk-tradition with inegalithic remains and large 
buildings ami with myths of their origin. From 
being a historic folk, they becimie a mysterious 
people, more or less supernal nral, and usually 
considered as of .small statnie. 

‘IVcht’ in Slicthiul ii) synoiiymoiH with ‘dwarf’; ^ in 
Aberdeenshire ‘ giidit’ means 'a snmll person,’ and in the Month 
of .Scotland the ‘pegliH* are rejfunied as dwarfs, 'uiieo wee 
l>odie.s, but terrible Htroiiy^ ’-—their iinmeiiMo streinrth brinff 
neeessary on any theory of their liavintr been able to move 
e.asily the I.arjro stones of arrh.noloificnl remains, etc., attributed 
to them. Hence D. Macttitehic regards the Piets as n former 
<l\varf race in Scotland, equivalent to the fairies of jiopiilar 

I Celtic Sicntland*, i. 'JlTii ft. Nicholson, p. 80 ff. 

3 Macbiiitj, KxoursuM, in Skene’s ! Ugh kind ers'^, iip. 387 f., 402, 
Tram, of the (inelic Sor.. of furrmesH, x.xl. jl.S00-97J, art. 

* Plots,' inOhamberii's Eiieyolo\iadia^ Lnmlnn, 1891, vlli. lt»7f. 

4 See an amusintf instan(;e of this in Lockhart’s Life of .S’jV 
Walter Scott, oh. 29, end .Scott’s Pirate, note 1. 


belief J (see art. Fairy, § 6). That the Piets were not a small race 
is proved by what Tacitus says of the Caledouii. nor is there the 
sliK^htest w;rap of historical evidence for the theory. The so- 
called ’Piets' houses* or ‘earth houses '—-low underground 
passages terminating in one or more ohambors — neeit not 
Indicate that they were constructeil or used by people of small 
stature. Their position necessitated a constricteil height; 
they were probably store-houses or hiding-places like those 
described by Tacitus (Genn. 16 ) among the Germans of his 
day, anti not regular dwclling-placos, since they are generally 
Bwociated with remains of surface dwellingM. Scattered 
over the Pictish area in Scotland, and perhaps of post-Homan 
date, they may quite likely have been constructed by the 
Plots, In which case the tradition of their origin would be 
authentic. 

Generally .speaking, how'evor, the tradition 
which ascribes all mysterious or large structures to 
the Piets {e.g., Gla.sgow Cathedral) is analogous 
to w’ide-Hpread traditions elsew'here in which the 
origin of megaliths and colossal remains is ascribed 
to fairie.M, dwarfs, giants, the devil, Cyclops, etc. 

Litbhati’rr. "The classical sources have been referred to in 
tho artK le ; the post-classical sources are collected in W. F. 
Skene, Chronicles qf the Piet^. Chronicles of the Scots, ami 
other Early Memorials of Scottish History, Edinburgh, 1867. 
See also Bede, 11 E‘, Nennius, Historia Britonum, Irish 
version, ed. J. II. Todd, Duldln, 1848. The older authorities 
arc mainly : G. Chalmers, Caledonia, 3 vols., Ijondon, 1807-24 ; 
T. Innes, Essay on the Ancient Inhabitants of the North gf 
Britain or Scotland, 2 vols., do. 17‘29, new ed. in * The Historians 
of .Scotlaml ’ Kcries, vili., Edinburgh, 1879 ; J. Pinkerton, An 
Emiairy into the Hist, of Scotland pretiedii^ Malcolm HI., 
newed., 2 vols., Kdiiiburgli, 1814, Dissertation on the Origin 
ami Progress of the Scythians or Goths, Ijondon, 1787. More 
modern works are ; J. Loth, ‘ Les Pictes d’mtr^s les travaux 
r<iceiil.8,’ Aniiales de. Bretagne, vi. [1801] 111 If. ; A. MacbaUi, 
An Etymological Dictionary of the Gaelic Language'^; Stirling, 
1911. Excursus and Holes in Skene, The Highlanders of Scot- 
lanaK do. 1902, papers in Trans, of the Gaelic Society of Incerness-, 
E. W. B. Nicholson, Keltic Researches, London, 1904 ; J. Rhys, 
Celtic Britain^ do. 1008, 'The In.snriptions and Language of 
the Northern Piets,’ iVoc. of the Soe. of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
xxvii. [1892120317., *A RevlHCd Account of the Inscriptions of 
the Northern Plots,’ ib. xxxii. [189SJ 324 ; J. Rhys and D. 
Brynmor- Jones, 'J'he Welsh People, I/mdon, 1900; W. F. 
Skene, Chronicles (see above). The Four Ancient Booh of 
Wales, Edinburgh, 1808, The Highlanders of .S'coHand*, Stirling, 
1902, Clitic Scotland', 3 vols., Kdinlmrgh, 1880; W. Stokes, 

* LingniMtic Yulue ot tiic Irish AmmiH,’ Trans, cf the Philological 
•Society, hi. ll8}<f>-90] :)'.)2fT., ‘ Urkeltischer SprachHchatz,' in vol. 
ii. of F. C. A. Pick’s Verglrichcndes WMerbuchder indoger- 
man, .VpmMcn, Oottlngen, 1890-1909; W. O. E. Windisch, 

* KeltiHche Sprachrn,’ in ErHch and Orhljcr’s Encykloftadie ; 
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Stiftunijfar Rechtsgeschiehte, xv. IIMOI] 209f., tr. in Leabhar 
nan Gleann, ed. G. llcndcrHon, Kdinimrgh, 1898. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

PIETISM.— I. Use of the term.— (1) Pietism is 
used ill a general sen-se to indicate a rcligiouH atti- 
tude of devotional feeling; (2) by Hoppe, Kitschl, 
and others, the tiuni is extended to cover all 
similar tendencies during tlie past three oentune.s ; 
(.3) the Konuin Catholic ‘pieti.sts’ are the brctlircn 
and si.sters of the pious and Christian schools 
founded by Nichohus Ilarre, in 1578, for the instruc- 
tion of girls and boys. 

As a proper name, how ever, tlie term belongs to 
the inovenient which arose under Spener towards 
the close of the I7th century, lake the term 
‘ Metliodi.st,’ it was originally bestowed in con- 
tempt, 

2 . The religious life of Germany at the rise of 
the movement. — The close of the Thirty Years’ 
War in 1648 left (Jernian Prote.Mtantisiii in an 
impoverished condition. The laitheran Churcli 
was ruled from without by the civil governments 
of the various States, and from within by theo- 
logians as autocratic as the papacy. Both civil 
and theological rule tend more to vigilance over 
doctrine than lo care for Christian character. The 
result was that, whilst orthodoxy w’as never more 
outwardly alive, it was never more inwardly life- 
less. The clergy had not entirely forgotten their 
functions, it is true, but I hey were ohse.Msed with 
tho belief that, if there were sound docti ine, as a 
necessary consequence all else w’ould be right. 
Luther had placed the seat of faith in tho heart, 
hut emphasis had now shifted to the intellect. 

1 The Testimony of Tradition, London, 1890 . 
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It was held, accordingly, that, if intellectual 
knowledge {illuminntio) were correctly imparted, 
it would assuredly direct the will aright. Luther 
had placed the 6ible above dogma. The order 
was now reversed, and a creed-bound Church 
neglected the Bible in Ijonio, school, university, 
and service. Theological controversy was both 
frequent and acrimonious. Lay rights were 
subordinated to pastoral prerogatives. Matters 
were somewhat better in tlie iloformed C'hurch, 
and Its presbyterian form of government gave a 
larger place to the laity ; but even here the taint of 
legalism and the of self-righteousnens were 

only too often in evidence. 

Upon this (ilouded sky Pietism arose, bringing 
a clearer and purer light. Beginning moilcstly 
in an attempt to improve the religious life of 
Frankfort, it spread rapidly through Middle and 
N. Germany. Among the forerunners of the 
spirit rather than the system of Pietism may be 
numbered Jakob Boehme( 7 .v.) the mystic, Johann 
Arndt, and Tluiophilus Grossgebaucr, but the 
liistory of Pietism proper is almost entirely bound 
up with the life, work, and personality of the two 
great leaders >vho together and successively gave it 
inspiration and guided its course, namely P. J. 
Spener and A. H. Fruncke. Within the span of 
their lives may be measured the rise, the growth, 
and at least the beginning of the decline of 
l*i(*tism. To sketch their biographies is therefore, 
in the main, to recount the histoiy of the Pietistic 
movement. 

3. History of the movement; lives of Spener 
and Francke.—{rt) Philinp Jakob Spener, ‘the 
father of Pietism,’ was o(»rn at Rappoltsweilev, 
Alsace, ill 1635. Trained under the influence of 
a devout godmother, he was impressed early in life 
l.'V reading Arndt’s Vom wahrm Christenthnm 
( ilrunswick, 1006 09). Whilst a student at Strass- 
burg, he found his ‘father in Christ* in Johann 
Schmid. Taking his master’s degree by a dispu- 
tation against Uolibes’.s philosophVi he continucil 
his studies at Basel, Ueneva, Stuttgart, and 
I’ubingen. At Geneva the influence of A. Lcger 
and Jean de Labadie, the ex- Jesuit, combined with 
tlie piety, mysticism, and strict discipline of the 
]>lace to .shape his character. At Tubingen he 
read Gross^ebauer’s Wdchti’rstimme aus dem ver- 
wiij;teten Zion (Frankfort, 1661). In 1663 he became 
preacher at Strasslmrg, and lectured on philology 
and history. In 1666 lie removed to Frankfort as 
i hief Lutheran pastor. Here in 1670, developing 
an idea which he had previously tried at Stross- 
burg, Spener instituted Ids famous ‘Collegia 
Pietatis,* first in his own house, and subsequently 
in the churcli. His aim was to promote fellow- 
ship and Bible .study ; his means were catoclimiig, 
lecturing, and diseii.ssion. Tlie name, and, accord- 
ing to Ritschl, the idea of such gatherings origin- 
ated in Holland, where the ‘ Collegiants* met ‘in 
collegia’ for worship; hut this has scarcely been 
proved. The attempt, insbire<l by good niotives, 
was imitated, however, and in less capable bands, 
often indeed in tlie absence of all leadership, the 
(’olle^ia gained a name for promoting heresies, 
fanaticism, and even graver abuses. Spener 
finally suppressed the nieetings. Some were con- 
tinued despite this, and mostly became separatist 
'‘oniiimnities which seriously injured the good 
name of Pietism. 

In 1675 Spener’s Pia Dcsideria appeared in 
l ifinkfort. In it he advocated (1) earnest Bible 
study conducted in ‘ecclesiohe in ecclesia’; (2) a 
lay share in Clinrch government, as the proper 
consequence of the Clu i-^lian doctrine of the priest- 
hood of lielievers ; (3) that knowledge of Ulirist- 
iaiiity is practical, not theoretical, and shown in 
charity, forgiveness, and devotion ; (4) that, rather 


than denouncing their errors, sympathetic treat- 
ment should be given to unbelievers, to >vin them, 
if possible, to truth ; (5) that theological training 
should be reorganized, and empha-sis laid on devo- 
tion rather than on doctrine ; and (6) that preach- 
ing should be more practical and less rlictorical. 
Spener followed up his contentions in Dan qrAstlichc 
Prieaterthum (Frankfort, 1677) and Allgemcine 
Gotteagelehriheit (do. 1680). In spite of the opposi- 
tion of the orthodox, Spcncr’s influence increased, 
and in 1686 he became court chaplain at l)re.sden. 
Here bo ottended the elector by rebuking his vices, 
but refused to resign his post. The Saxon court 
met the difficulty by obtaining for him the rector- 
ship of St. Nicholas, Berlin, witli the title (’^onsis- 
torml Iihspoctor. Hero, in a court wliere the 
tendency was ratiomilistiis Spencr’s true piety was 
honoured and api>reciated. 

In 1694 the University of Halle was founded, and 
Sinmer assisted in noniinatinj; the professors. 
Speller’s coadjutor in the aWairs of Halle was 
Uliristian Tbomasiiis (1655-1728), the jurist and 
publicist. Tbomasius is an interesting figure. A 
disciple of HiigoGrotiiis and Samuel Pufendorf, In* 
had neeii professor of Natural Law at Leipzig. 
His view's w'ere |)rovocative. Ho attac;kcd trail i- 
tional metliods in law and theology alike, advo- 
cated toleration for all, even for such outlaws as 
witches and athei.sts, and advised mixed marriages 
between Lutheran and Calvinist. Denounced 
from the pul tuts and forbidden to write or lecture, 
Thoinasiiis had to flee to Berlin to e, scape arrest. 
Here he received a w'elcomo, and, taking part in 
the formation of Hallo University, liccame its 
rector and profeH.sor of Law'. In regard to ecclesi- 
astical matters, Tbomasius contended that a sharp 
distinction must be made bet ween tliat wbicli is 
inward and that which is external in leligion. 
(J.iiestions of piety and of doctrine are inwaid. 
The State .should therefore leave them alone. In 
the ext-crnal niatter.s of worshi]) and Church life, 
however, the State may rightly interfere, if neces- 
sury, to promote the general wellbeing of the 
country and to maintain peace and order. Tims 
rendering to (’a^sar and to God the things w'hich 
were respectively theirs, Thomasius reconciled his 
ow'n broad symjiathies with his position as a State 
servant. Personally he wa.s in the main orthodox, 
hohliiig that revealed religion was necessary f<u' 
salvation. Though never a Pietist, and indeed 
not of the Pieti.st temperament, Thomasius is 
interesting as an example of the broader tcndi*n 
cies of his age. He maintained cordial relations 
with Spener, thoiigli in later life he parted from 
Francke. It is obvious, however, that lie hail 
much in common w ith I’ietisni’s spirit of toleration 
and its iindiKdrinal bent, and his work at Halle 
hinds his name indissolubly with tlui Pietist i<* 
movement. 

Meanwhile Spencr’s inlluenco was creating 
jealousy. The theological faculties of Witten 
oerg and Leipzig attacked him bitterly, the former 
censuring in 1695 no few er than 264 errors laid t<j 
liis charge. This thunderbolt fell harmlessly, 
however, and Spener reiterated Ids position in his 
Theologm'he Betfenkcn (Halle, 1700-02). His influ- 
ence maintained itself, ami the Pietistic movement 
continued to flourish. In 1705 Spener died in 
Berlin. 

Speller’s was a (piiet, Avell- balanced mind. Him 
.self a profound Bible student and a charitable 
practical man of devotion, he united Luther's 
stress u[H>n Scripliire with the insi.steiicc which 
tiic Reformed Church laid upon conduct. Strictly 
speaking, he was neither mystic nor qiiiefist. He 
w as not a .separatist, nor din lie de.sire that Pietism 
should become a separatist movement. Ritscbl 
indeed declares that he was not truly a Pietist, 
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becaiiHe he did not share in the more pronounced 
developmentH of iMetisni, such as insistence upon 
a conscious crisis as necessary in the ]>roce8s of 
salvation, and a complete hreacli with tlie world. 
If this is an extreme stateiiient, it is none the le8.H 
true that, excej>t for liis insistence on the need for 
regeneration before a man should teach theology, 
and a belief that the restoration of the Jews and 
the fall of the papacy would precede the final 
vict^jry of (Miristianity, there was little to dia* 
tingnish Sj)ener’s vi(;ws from theortliodox Lutheran 
creed of his day. 

(f)} A ugust mrtmmi Francke, the second great 
leader of Pietism, was horn at LUbeck in 1663, 
Losing his father at an early age, Francke owed 
his religious training to a' godly mother. He 
studied at Erfurt and Kiel, where he first met 
Pietist ic influences in the person of Christian 
Kortholt. He jiroceeded to Leipzig, u’liere he 
became an accomplished Hebrew and Greek 
scholar, graduating in 1685. Here, wit h Paul Anton 
and Johann Caspar Schade, he founded the Col- 
legium Pliilohiblicum to enahlc graduates to study 
the Scriptures together, both pliilologically and 
practically — a venture of which Spener expressed 
approval. Francke subsequently visited Spener, 
and, ultimately returning to Leipzig, lecturetl to 
crowded audiences. Opposition, however, soon 
arose, and Francke’s Hi hie College was suppressed 
and his lectures forbidden. He thereupon with- 
drew to a j)aHt<>rato at Erfurt, but a similar out- 
burst of opposition caused the civil autliorities t<» 
oxpel him at forty-eight liours’ notice on the 
charge of forming a now sect. Three months later, 
at the end of 1691, Spener secured for him the 
unsalarie<l chair of Greek and Oriental Tainguages 
at Halle (whore his colleagues were Anton, Joachim 
Lange, and Joachim Justus Hreithaupf) and a 
lastorate at Glauclia. Here Francke remained 
or thirty-six years until his death in 1727, ex- 
changing, in 1698, his former position for the chair 
of 'rheology. 

Francke was a man of real gifts, eloquent, 
learned, saintly, and industiious (for his remark- 
able philanthrojiic work see below). It is said 
t hat, as a token of the respect which his character 
evoked, the wliolo town ftdiowed his body to the 
graveside. As a writer Francke was less able than 
Spener, but, besides controversial pamphlets, ho 
left several works for stmlcnts ami sonic books of 
devotion. 

Witli the death of Francke the activities of 
Pietism waneil. Its main nower was wielded in 
N. and Middle Germany, but it exorciscii some 
influence throughout Europe, and e8po<iaIIy in 
Switzerland. Fred<?rick I. supported the move- 
ment, decreeing in 1729 that all who desired 
appointments in Prussia must study two years at 
Halle. Frederick n. was unsympatficiie, however, 
and Valentin Ernst LiiscluT of Dresden heailtsl an 
opposing fmovernent. N\ bile Pietism withsto<Kl 
this in the main successfully, by the middle of the 
18th cent, its force was largely spent, although tlie 
violemre of the opposition weakened contcnip«i- 
raneously with the decline of Pi-^tisni. During the 
period of rationalism wliich hdJowed Pietism was 
quiescent, but its spirit, at least, subsequently 
revived, and, in better fellowship with orthodoxj% 
is not yet dead in German evangelical Church 
life. 

A more moderate form of Pietism, centring in 
Wilrtemherg, flourished longer. Its leader was 
the famous Johann Albrecht Hengel (1687-1752), 
together with Friedrich Christoph Oetiiiger (1702- 
S*i) and others. Schatt’ eom pares the SViirtem- 
berg Pietists in their relation to Lutheranism 
with tlio early ISIethodists and Anglicanism. They 
aspired to be a movement within the Church, 


holding prayer-meetings, conducted by lay leaders 
{Slunaenhaher)y but attending church service and 
the sacraments. Unlike the Methodists, however, 
they did not entirely break away, the main body 
tending to become more churchly without being 
strict Lutherans. Some communities, like those 
of Korntital and Wilhelrnsdorf, seceded, following 
the tendency of so many Pietistic centres to become 
separatist. 

The reaction against rationalism under Baroness 
von Kriidener was inspired by Pietistic influences, 
as was the party led by Ernst Wilhelm Hengsten- 
lierg which flourished at the close of the Napoleonic 
\vars. It was mainly distinguished by its opposi- 
tion to the scientific study of theology. Hut tnese 
were after-ett'oets. The direct influence of Pietism 
ceased by the middle of the 18th century. 

4. General principles of Pietism ; its strength 
and weakness. — SpeneFs basis was experience. 
Without attacking doctrine, ho relegated it to a 
minor place, emimasizing tlie will rather than 
knowledge, and iiiHisting that justification by 
faith must be by a faith supportetl by works, such 
as repentance, conversion, and a changed life. A 
certain Ihiritan strain was manifested in the 
Pietist’s condemnation of theatres, dancing, and 
such pursuits (adiaphora), and in the insistence 
that the regenerate alone were fitted to teach 
theology— a point which, somewhat strangely, 
gave great ofFence. Home Pietists indulged in 
niillonariau speculation ; many dabbled in mysti- 
cism ; but, in the main, Pietism is justly to be 
called a inoveinent of revaluation, which tried to 
attach to regeneration and sanctilioatiou as acetom- 
plished facts a higher value than to justilication 
by faith as an aiJprovod theory. Pietism has been 
described as the last fruit of the heart-religion 
originated in the Franciscan movement ; and also 
as the last great surge of the waves of the Kefornia- 
tion, ami the final form of its Protestantism. 
Neither description is strictly accurate. * Heart- 
religion ’ did not start with the Franciscans or end 
with Pietism ; nor are the waves of the Uefurmation 
spent. Pietism was the reaction of the spirit 
against the letter. It sprang up in protest against 
the formalism of its day. Hut it represents a 
permanent spirit, for, just os tyranny provokes re- 
bellion, and licentiousness creates a Puritan reac- 
tion, HO will formalism always call up some form of 
Pietism. 

'File opi)Osition to Pietism, as the lives of Spener 
ami Francke reveal, was violent. It took tlie 
form of controversial literature, such as / 7 ?iaffo 
Pirfismi ( 1691 ), Hoods of paiuphlots, heresy charges, 
and processes in the civil courts. Its first grouml 
was doctrinal. The contemporary opponents of 
Pietism seized upon its antiaoctriiial, or at least 
iindoctrinal, (diaracter, alleging that it impover- 
ished the doctrine of justification by faith by laying 
stress upon tlie subjective rather than the oDjective 
aspect of faith. 'I hey declared that Pietism was 
iudilFerent to the importance of correct knowledge 
in religion, and thus uprooted all sound theology. 
T'he Pietist stress upon the will offended the ortho- 
dox, who regarded the work of the Holy Spirit in 
conver.sion to be primarily in the illumination of 
the understanding, whereas the Pietists regarded it 
as consisting rather in the stimulation of the will. 
The later critics, however, chiefly bring charges of 
another character, mainly of fanaticism, though 
others see in the movement a retrograde tendency 
to Catholicism. It is suggested that the suliae- 
qiient deterioration of Pietism was involved in its 
own principles. Its insistence upon new birth, 
separation from the world, and acute repentance 
IS alleged to have led to exaggeration and freiinent 
fanaticism. It is said to have indulged in wild 
prophecies, mysteries, bloody sweats, the formation 
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of independent communities, some fanatical like 
the milienarians, others criminal. A long list of 
unsavoury scandals can be collected, and men, like 
Gottfried Arnold (1666-1714), who began as Piet- 
ists and ended as fanatical mystics are quoted os 
examples. It is said that registers were kept for 
souls, and idle jieople supported theiiiHclves by 
uttering the shiblwloth of Pietism, whilst others 
committed suicide in religious mania. Such criti- 
cism, liowever, defeats its own ends. It represents 
the Pietism of Spener and Francke as little as 
gluttony and drunKonness represent the philosophy 
of Enicurus. Pietism must be judged in the form 
in wtiicli it was presented by the actual leaders of 
the movement, not in the excesses to which it de- 
generated apart from their control. In tliis 8 ta(.e- 
ment, however, the main weakness of Pietism is 
revealed. It was the lack of central control. Un- 
like Wesley, Spener allowed the movement that he 
initiated to develop unorganized and largely un- 
disciplined. He let liberty become licence, and it 
led to de^neration. Spener judged that organiza- 
tion hail killed spirituality in the Lutluiran Church, 
but among the Pietists the lack of organization led 
to the same result. There were other causes. 
Pietism proclaimed a gospel of individual rather 
than universal salvation. It tended to leave the 
Church and the world as evil and to seek purity in 
isolation. There was also opposition, and subse- 
quently the undermining influence of the rational- 
istic movement. But the chief cause of the decay 
of Pietism was none the less the false individuaUsm 
which left every Pietist community free to direct 
its own destinies in its own way. The decay of 
Pietism came when it hntl worn down opposition ; 
and the influence of rationalism, though hostile, 
is least potent of all against spiritual movements. 
One can but conclude that the prime cause of the 
ultimate failure of Pietism to maintain itself lay 
in the fatal error of believing that spirituality 
needs no organization. 

5 . The results of Pietism.— (a) In the Church.— 
'riioiigh the critics of Pietism allege that the 
ecclmoUe in ecclesia weakened Church organiza- 
tion and led to separatism, there is little doubt 
that Pietism tended in tlie main to restore vitality 
U> the Church. It showed afresh the importance 
of religious experience ; it revealeil the religious 
value of feeling and of practical Bible study ; it 
vindicated lay rights. It led to some improvement 
in the conduct of worship and a better liturgy. It. 
gave a fresh impetus to hymnology and religious 
poetry. Paul Gerhardt’s liynins proved an insjura- 
tion to the Pietists, and stiraiilated their own 

f )rod notion. Spener and h^rancke Ijoth wrote 
lymiis, though Sponer’s are poor and Francke’s 
few. Better known are those of J. A. Freyling- 
liausen ; whilst among the hymn-writers influenced 
more or less by Pietism may be counted W. C. 
Dossier, B. Schmolck, J. J. Schiitz, and G. Ter- 
steegen. Although the Pietistic movement died 
out without effecting the thorough renewal of the 
life of the Church which it aimed at securing, its 
indirect influence tended to restore a truer con- 
ception of religion and a more intelligent form of 
worship, and the legacy which it left became the 
joint property of many subsequent forms of evan- 
gelical revival. 

( 6 ) Philanthropy.— VoxhnpH the most enduring 
result of Pietism was the fresh impetus which it 
gave to philanthropic work. Francke established 
the famous Halle schools in 1795, and the founda- 
tion still exists. The work began modestly with 
a ragged school in his owm house. Two years later 
a special building was taken, which hoci grown at 
the time of Francke’s death to a large institution, 
supporting nearly 150 orphans, and educating 
between 2000 and 3000 poor children, for the most 


part gratuitously. The system of education was 
uotli religious and technical. It embraced natural 
science, physical exercises, various trades, and the 
German tongue. One by one were established a 
printing press, hospital, library, farm, brewery, 
and lalxiratory. A teachers’ training etdlegc w as 
also added and a Bible Society under Karl Hilile 
brand von Canstein. The best side of Pietism 
is illustrated in the Halle orphanage — a work 
which gained for it the support of those to 
whom its purely religious propaganda did not 
appeal. 

Pietism w'as also a pioneer in foreign missionary 
activities. Freilerick IV. of Denmark, acting 
under the influence of Julius Lutkcns, the court 
preacher, who was a friend of Spener and Francke, 
sent men to Halle for training, and asked Francke 
to find missionaries to Danish E. Indian posses- 
sions. In 1704 a mission was thus estahlisliod at 
Tranoiiehar, and the Danish-Ilalle mission re- 
ccivea the congratulations of George I. of England. 
'I’he Moravian missionary inovciiient also ow'es 
much of its strength to the Pietist strain in its 
ancestry. 

(c) Other movements.— ^\\e Moravians {q.r.) may 
be regarded as indirectly an oflshoot of Pietism. 
Zinzendorf w^os Spener’s godson and a pupil in the 
Halle schools. From Pietism he learned not only 
the missionary fervour w’hich (characterized tin* 
Moravian community, but the emphasis on vital 
religion also. Through the Moravians the I’ietist 
influence came down to Schleicrmacher and 
is found in the insistence which his philosophy 
lays upon feeling. The Luthernn stress upon 
knowledge, changed by Spener to emphasis upon 
will, becomes in Schleicrmacher a doctrine of feel- 
ing, and in this sense also, despite Kitsch I’s anti- 
Pietistic strictures, the Kitschlinn theology has its 
Pietistic strain. Indirectly linked with Pietism 
by means of Moravianism is tlie Methodist revival 
under John Wesley (see art. Methodism ). 

By a strange contradiction, the AufklHrunij^ 
W’hich repre.seiitcd the antitlieHis of Ihetism’s re- 
ligious views, was in some part prcjinred by the 
Pietistic movement. Jn the lirst place, the indi- 
vidualism of Pietism, w’hich attracted the robust 
common sense of Thomasins, prepared for the 
individualism of ‘the Enlightenment ’ (q^.?;.), and, 
in addition, the reduction of emphasis upon doc- 
trine providc’d an atmosphere of greater Irocdoni. 
It is notew’orthy that Johann Salonio Seiiiler, w’ho 
w’as one of the forerunners of tlieological rational- 
ism, came from Halle, where he was i)rof(‘s.sor 
in 175‘2. 

Tlirougli these channels the stream of Pietism 
ran down to the sea and lost itself. If now’ the 
watercourse is dry, at least it may bo said that 
the flow’ w^as not in vain. Outwai diy the record of 
Pietism is that of a movement whicn spent itself, 
but those w ho take a wider view will see that it 
was not lost as an influence when it ceased to have 
an independent course as a movement. The spirit 
of J^ictiHin survived its body, and still livc.s in 
every form of intensive and devotional ndigions 
life. 

I.iTKRATi'RK.— A. Tholuck, Das kirchlirhp. Lehen dev 17ten 
Jahrhinulertv,herl\n, 1S($2, Gevch. dev Itatifmaiiamvv, pt. i., 
do. lSb6 ; H. Schmid, Gevch. dev Pietivmm. NordliriKOn, ; 
A. Ritschl, Gevrh. des Pietmnus^ 3 vol«., Bonn, ISSO-W;; E. 
Sachsse, tlrvpnnig vnd Wesen den Putismus, Wioshfuk-n, 
1884 ; W. Hubener, Per Pietinmun gevehichllich vnd doytnnt- 
inch beleuehtet, Zwickau, 1901; P. Griinberg, Philipp Jakob 
QbttiiiKen, 1893 ; J. Jungst, /'iViwfea, Tiibirigen, 1900 ; 
J. M. Carr4, l.e Pi^tivme de flnlle (reprint from La Jteviie de 
Si/nthCee hinUtrigve, Ixxxf. (1913J), Abl>eville, 1913; I. A. 
Dorner, HUt. of J'rolevtant Theoloify, Kng. tr., 2 vols,, Edin- 
burgh, 1871 ; W. Gass, Gevch. der protentant ifte.hen Doyinatik. 
4 vola., Berlin, l8fi4-67 ; A. C. McGiflert, Prutevtant Thought 
before Kant, Ijondon, 1911 ; H, von Schubert, Gutlines oj 
Church History, Eng tr., do. 1907 ; PRK^ and HGG, t.v. 

• IMetiwim*.’ E. S. WATEHHOUftK. 
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Arabian and Muhammadan (T. IV. Ju vsnoM,), 

p. 10. 

Babylonian (T, (i. rssciiKs), p. 12. 

Buddhist (A. S. p. I.‘l. 

PILGRIMAGE (Arabian and Muliainniadan). 
—1. Pilgrimages in early Arabia.— A religioas 
fwLst like that annually (!el«brate<l by the heathen 
v\rabs in the nei;,dibourhood of Meceah was called 
Af///. This woriT (like Heb. Jn ; see, Ex 10* 
Dt 1()“0 dcHignated a periodical feast at any 
siicTcd place, to which the worshinpers on that 
occasion made a pilgrimage. Probaoly there were 
various holy pla<;cs in Arabia, whore such a took 

pla(!c. Epiphanius, e.f/. , mentions the word ’ Ayyaff- 
aXpaeid {i,r. ‘ the hajj to the holy temple’) aa being 
the Arabic name of a month in N. Arabia. We 
may suppose that ‘ the ’ holy temple to which this 
pilgrimage was made was a local sanctuary in that 
country, and not I he distant Kabiih at Meceah 
(cf. J. Wellhausen, Jiede arab. Hddentuuis^ 
p. 85). 

Only the great celebrated annually by 

various Arabic tribes at tlie holy mountains of 
Arafah and at mljacent places, in the sacred 
month of I)hu’^^ijjah, has survived the ancient 
paganism, since Aluhammod incorporated these 
ecremonies in a somewhat modi/ied form into his 
own religion. The fotwt took place at the end of 
the year (see Wellhausen, j». 91 11.) and had origin- 
ally, wo may siippose, a magical character. Its 
nurpose in early times must have been to get a 
happy new year' with plenty of rain and sunshine, 
j>rospcrity, and abundance of cattle and corn. 
(Jreat tires were lit at ’Arafah and Muzdalifah, 
probably to induce the suu to shine in the new 
year. vVater was poured on the ground as a 
charm against drought (hence, jirohaldy, the 8th 
of Dhu’l-yijjah was called ‘ the day of tarwiynh,' 
i.e. ‘the day of moistening [the ground]’). Per- 
haps the throwing of stones at certain places in 
Minft, a relic of the ])rimitivo heathenism, was 
originally a symbol of throwing away tho sins of 
the past year, an<l in this way a .sort of charm 
against nunishnient and misfortune. Other 
theories, nowever, are defended bv V. Chauvin 
(“ Le .let des pierres au pelerinago ac la Mecque,’ 
Ann. f/e VAcnd. royale iVimldul. dc Bdgiqve, v. 
iv. [1^2] ‘272-;i00i cf. M. T. Houtsiua. ‘ Ilet 
skooelisme en het .steenwerpen te Mina,’ Verduyen 
t il McdcdccUngm dt r Kon. Acad, van Wctcmchajt- 
pen, IV. vi. [1894] 194-217) and many others. The 
excessive hurry and noise which characterized the 
run from 'Aramh to Muzdalifah and from Muz<lali- 
fah to Mina seem originally to have had some 
magbral meaning, 'riio three days at Mina (11th- 
13th of f l)hu’M,lijjah) were ‘days of eating, 
drinking, and sensual enjoyments,^ according to 
Muslim tradition ; fasting during that time \va.s 
even forbidden— evidently as a symbol of the 
abundance that was hoped tor in the following 
year. 

Every pilf^rim entered upon a special state of 
.sacredness {iJp'cim) during the hajj. In this state 
certain things, allow'able at other times, were for- 
bidden. Tho muhrim (i.e. ho who was in the state 
of iArdm) was not allowed, e.y., tt> cut his hair or 
nails or to shave his head. His whole body had to 
he left uncovered, though he nii^dit >vear two piece.s 
of white cloth (tlie 8o>ealled rida and izdr). We 
(;an hardly doubt that tho real purpose of the 
various obligations of abstinence imposed on the 
mtihrim (cf. the Hebrew Nazirite) was originally 
to bring the pilgrim into a state of magical power 


Christian (L. D. AoATE),p. 18. 

Hebrew and Jewish ( W. Popper), p. 23. 

Indian (W. Crooke), p. 24. 

Japanese (M. Anesaki), p. 27. 

and to strengthen the magical intluence of the 
Ivnjj ritual. 

It mu.st he observed, however, that in the time of 
Muhammad tho original meaning of the old cere- 
monies was long forgotten. Indeed, the feast had 
no lunger much religious, but rather a commercial, 
importance for the contemporaries of the Prophet, 
since during the M/}’ Meceah and tho neighbouring 
market-placos were visited by the Arabic tribes, 
even from distant countries. Every one could 
travel and trod© then without fear, on account of 
the general truce between the triljcs during the 
sacred months. 

Pilgrimages were also made in early Arabia to 
tho Kabah, tho old heathen temple at Meccali. 
The most sacred snot of this sanctuary was the 
eastern corner in which the venerated Black Stone 
was fixed, opposite the holy well of Zemzem. It 
was espeeually in the sacrea month of Rajab (the 
7 til month of the year) that the Ka'bah was visited 
by pilgrims, who made circuits round the building 
and saerilieetl fi rst- born camels and sheep. Meceah 
was surrounded by a hamm (sacred territory), the 
Ixjundary of which was marked by stones, lie who 
©nteretl this sacred territory assumed the state of 
ihrdm, and would then pay a religious visit to the 
Iva hah . The worshipping of the Meccian sanctuary 
was called 'nmrah (i.e. ciiltiis, cultivation of the 
sacred building) and, as it seems, was not connected 
with the annual hajj of 'Arafah. 

2 . Incorporation of hajj and *umrah into Isl&m 
by Muhammad.— Muhammad bad seen the hajj 
since his youtli. When he began to preach, he 
had no reason for enjoining the old Arabic rites 
IIS a religious iluty on his followers. For in the 
revealed books oi the Jews and Christians no 
divine prescripts were given as to the hn/j feast. 
After the hijrah, however, as Muhammad had 
persuaded himself that the Jews and Christians 
had changed the true sense of their sacred book.s, 
he concluded that the Ka'hah and the ritual con- 
nected with this ‘ house of God ’ had belonged 
originally to tho true religion, and were foundoil 
according to tho will of Allfth by Ihraliim 
(vVbraham), the great prophet of the Jews ami 
Christians as well as of the Arabs. As a conse- 
quence of this theory, the pilgiimage to Meceah 
now became a religious duty for the Muslims at 
Medinah, in tho second year after the hijrah. 
Several verses of the Qur’an, all relating to the 
Kabah and the ceremonies which must be per- 
formed there, were now revealed (see, e./;., ii. 185- 
199, hi. 89 If., xxii. 250.). 

But the uiilwlieviiig inhabitants of Meceah 
refused to admit the Muslims into the sacred city, 
and it was not till A.H. 0 that Muhammad tried to 
go with his followers to M eceah. The first attempt 
faileil. As soon as the Meccans heard that the 
Muslims were approaching, they prepared them- 
selves for stern resistance. The t>vo parties met 
at Uudaihiyah, on the frontier of the sacred terri- 
tory. Negotiations were ojiened there, and it was 
.settled that the Muslims should return to Medlnali, 
but should l»e alloweii to celebrate their feast 
in Meceah the next year. According to this 
treaty, the Prophet came In A.H. 7 with many 
of his followers to Meceah, and made the so- 
called 'umrat al-qadhd {i.e. * the * nmrah whereby 
was performed at last what was neglected till 
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this time,’ or perhaps ‘the 'unirnh of the 
treaty ’). 

Since Meccah was conquered by Muhammad in 
A.H. 8, many Muslims joined in the h^njj, at first 
along with the unbelieving Arabs and without the 
Trophet himself. But, in A.H. 8, C^uraii ix. 1 tt*. 
and 28 were revealed. In these verses Allah 
declared that all treaties between the Muslims and 
unbelievers must be rev(»kod, and that nobody who 
was not a true Muslim might approach Meccah or 
the hajj. All ibn Ahi TAlib (afterwards the fourth 
khalljah) was sent to Meccah by the Prophet to 
promulgate this revelation among the pilgrims 
assembled at the hnjj of that year. 

Thus, in A.H. l(), all unbelievers w(*re excluded 
from the feast, ami now the Prophet came from 
Medinah to Meccah in order to partake liimself in 
the hnjj and to reform the old heathen ceremonies 
into a good Muslim service. All later Muslims 
have conformed to the example set by the Prophet 
at this pilgrimage—Ihe so-called hajjat al-waihT 
(/.c. ‘the farewell /tq;},’ because it took place in 
the year before his death). 

3. Muslim pilgrimages (fiajj, *umrah, and 
ziyftrah). — The various ceremonies of the Meccan 
mlgrimage have often been described, not only by 
Sluslim authors, but also by Europeans who have 
witnes.scd tlieni. Moreover, the Muslim law- 
books contain full details about all that a nilgrim 
has to do during the days of the hnjj. The pil- 
grimage to Meccali is called in Muslim law one of 
the five * nillars’ of Islam. It is a religious duty 
for every Muslim ‘ who is able to make the journey 
to Meccah* (i^ur’iln, iii. 91)— for women as well as 
f<»r men. In a few cases believers are exempted 
from this duty— c.//., if tbey have not sufficient 
means to pay their exnenscs or to provide for the 
support of their houseliolds till their return, or if 
the journey to Meccah is peculiarly dangerous on 
account of war or epidemic ; also a woman ought 
not to go unless accompanied by her husband or a 
near relative. 

At the nresciit day most of the pilgrims arrive 
in the holy city from Jiddah, where they are 
lamleil hy the si earners of various countries. 
Thost* who travel overland come with one of the 
caravans to Meccah. The two best known cara- 
vjuiN in modern times are the Syrian, which comes 
from namasens, and the Egyptian, which starts 
from Cairo. Each has a so-called mahmal, ».c. a 
camel with a richly -ornamented saddle such as 
distinguished Arabic women used to ride upon. 
The mnhmal was a sort of banner in Arabia. In 
ancient times several mahmals often appeared at 
the hnjj, every independent sultan or emir sending 
bis own caravan to the hnjj with a mahvial as a 
visible mark of bis high' dignity (see C. Snonck 
llurgronic, Mckka, i. 20, S.'Ul'., 105). This cust»»m 
was hold in honour by the Turkish mltdns, who 
even continued to send the Egyptian as well as 
the Syrian caravan with a mnhninl, thougii they 
had be(!ome khnlljahs of the whole Muslim terri- 
tory. 

In the holy city pilgrims usually begin by per- 
forming the ceremonies of the'umrah, the so-called 
‘little pilgrimage’ to the Meccan sanctuaries. 
Almost every pilgrim requires the assistance and 
information of a Meccan guide {dalil, mv{awinj\ 
or fthaikh) to instruct him in the ritual and teach 
him to recite the prescribed sacred fornuihe. The 
Muslim 'umrah consists mainly of the four follow- 
ing ceremonies ; 

(1) Before entering the hamm of Mecrah, the pilgrimu luuHt 
ftMinue the state of ihrant. abBtaiiiing thereafter from \i'orl<n> 
affaltH and devoting thciiiselves entirely to religious dutiee. 
The inhahitants of Mecouh, when performing an ‘umrah, niuet 
go out of the hnram. Tiiev asmnne the atate of ifyrtim on the 
frontier (ueually at Tan'im, which is therefore often mlled 
'I’mrah). 


(2) The pilgrim then proceeds to the {airrt/(the circuit of the 
Ka'bah). He beginiiat the Black Stone in the ea.stern corner of 
the Ka‘l)ah, and walks rontid the temple seven limes. When 
passing the caMtern corner, he must kiss the Black stone. If ilic 
f:rowd 18 so great that he c.annot get near enough to do this, lie 
fiiust touch it with his hand or with a stick or must look towards it . 

(.‘1) The next ceremony Is the na'y (the running or circuit- 
ing) between ^fa and Marwah, two sacred places in the im- 
mediate neighiKiurhood of the great mosriue of Mccoah. Safa 
and Marwah must once have been hills, which were held in 
reverence by the Meccans. In later times the soil of Mi'ci'iiii 
has risen considerably and at the present day and Marwah 
hardly show above the surrounding houses. A revelation 
((,(ur'an, ii. has conflrined the sacred character of thesi- 
places. Starting from Safa, the pilgrim runs seven time-^ 
between tlie Iw’O sanctuaries, in a prescribed manner, moviji- 
his shoulders. 

(4) At last, arriving at Marwah, he goes to the barber there, 
who shaves his head and thercliy ends the state of iTircin. 
Originally the ritual shaving of the head must lui\c been a sign 
that a sacrlflce or other religious act was performed. 

The/iimrnh van be ])evf(>rmed at any time and 
aft often as the individual Mnslim likeft. 'Fhe 
inhabitants of Meccah usually do it in the month 
of Kamadiln bectiuso tltis is the special niontli for 
religious acts. 

Before the beginning of the hnjj, on the 7tli of 
Dhii’l-yijiah, a khaiib (‘preacher’), usually the 
tiadl of Meccah, gives an address in the groat 
mosque at Meccah to remind the pilgrims of tlu‘ 
ritual of the following days. Next day (8th of 
Dhu'l-IIijjab) most of the pilgrims enter upon the 
state of i/^nlm for the hnjj, and depart from Meccah 
to 'Arafah, which can bo reached in alwiit four 
hours by camel. According to the law-books, it is 
liest tfi jiass the night in Muna (formerly Mina), 
alK)ut half-way between Meccah and 'Arafah, but 
usually the great majority of the pilgrims go 
directly to the plain of 'Arafah. There t(io wnktlf 
takes place on the 9tli of I)hirM,lijjah. The 
Muslim wukufx^ simply the staying or stauduig in 
the plain of 'Arafah for the prescribed time (iust 
after mid-day till a little after sun.set). 'rhis 
ceremony is also a ‘pillar’ of the Muslim hnjj. 
Tliere are no special rules for the v'uhlf in the 
law -books. The i»il^rims are only Nvaiting there. 
Wellliausen thinks that this ceremony was of more 
importance in pagan times, and was perhaps a 
general sacrifice for all the pilgrims. 

After .sunset the ifndhnh begins (f.c. the running 
from 'Arafah to Muzdalifali, half-way between 
'Arafah ami Muna) — according to the old heal hen 
usage, Avith great hurry and noise. The pilgrims 
pass the .second night in Muzdalifali, and many of 
them are present at the second wuktij there in the 
early morning. Before sunrise the journey t(» 
Munft must bo continued. 

In Muna the great olfering-fcast is celebrated on 
the loth of Dhul-yijjah. This day is therefore 
called the ynnm nti-inrhr (‘the day of slaughtcj-. 
iiig’). The sacrifice is preceded hy the ceremony 
of throwing seven pebbles to the jamrnh nl 
' Akabah (i.e. the heap of pebbles clo.se to the 
mountain-road) at Muna ; to-day this place is 
marked by a sort of buttress of rude masonry 
about 8 ft. iiigli by 2^ ft. broad. The Mnsliins 
say that this ceremony has Ijeeu performed since 
the time of Ibrhhim tw^cause the devil (ShaitAii) 
tried to seduce him on tliis spot. Before throw'- 
iiig each of the seven pebbles, the pilgrim must 
say : ‘ In the name of Clod, Allah Is almighty ! ’ 

The sacrifice at Muna, strictly sj)eaking, con- 
cludes the hnj;‘, and the pilgrim may then sh.'ivo 
his head. But, before returning to the ordinary 
profane state, he should go to Meccah and make 
the tnivtif round the Ka’bah, followed hy a an" u 
hetw'cen Saffi and Marw'ah, if he has not already 
nerformeif this con'inony on his first arrival at 
Meccah. It is, how ever, not necessar}' to iierforni 
the tnwdf and Wy on the lOfhof Dhu’l-Ijlijiah, 
though it is a meritorious act. It may he ifone 
.al.so on one of the follow ing days. 
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The remaining days, the 11th, 12th, and 13th of 
Ohu’l-lJijjah, are called the three days of the 
tashriq. The original sense of this word is un- 
certain (cf. T. W. JuynlKill, ‘ Uber die Iledentung 
<le8 Wortes Taschril^,* ZA xxvii. [1912] 1-7). It is 
commonly explained by later Muslims as the drying 
of the flesh of the victims in the sun. The pil- 
grims should spend these days at Munfi, eating, 
drinking, and making merry. Moreover, they 
must again tlinjw seven pebbles each day at each 
of the three jiindr (‘ heaps of pebbles’) at Muna. 
The hnv, however, allows a return from Muna to 
Mcc<*ali on the second day, and many pilgrims 
avail themselves of this privilege. Having finished 
the the idlgrim, before leaving Meccah, 

should |>erform a farewell tawdf round 3ie Ka’bah. 

Other pilgrimages, which are not expressly pre- 
scribed by Muslim law {G.g., julgrimages to the 
tombs of saints in various countries) are generally 
called zhfilrdk {‘visit’) by the Muslims. The 
ziydrah to the tomb of the Proi)het at Medinah is 
regarded as a religious act from which nmny 
blessings accrue. Mrist of the pilgrims visit it 
before or after tlie hajj, 

I.iTKRATiTRK.~C. Siiouck Hur^fonje, llti Mekkaanaehe 
feent, lA!.yrlon, 1S8U, ‘ Cber ineine Reise nachMekka,’ VerhandL 
der Ge»eM»ch. Jdr Erdkiinde zu Berlin, xiv. flH87) 1381?., 
Mfkkn,2 volH.,'The Ha}fiie, 1888-80 (with JliUler.'itlas), iJ/Zefcir 
ana Mekkn, l8vS!», * Notes «ur lo niouveinent du p61eri- 

iiftfCO do la Meeque.’ RMM xv. flOll) 897-413 ; J. Wellhausen, 
lieate arahiaekea Ihidentuma", Berlin, 1897, pp. tW-lOl ; T. W. 
Juynboll, Handhuch dea iaUiiniiietien 0’eae.tzea^ Ijeydon, 1910, 
pp. 134-1 fiH; Ali Bey el-Abbasl (Badla y liPi)lich). Trar>et», 
Kn^. tr., 2 volii., Ix^ndon, 1810 L. Burckhardt, Travda in 
Arabia, 2 vola., do. 1829; R. F. Burton, Peraonal Narrative 
of a Pilgrimage to El- Medinah and Meccah, do. 1856-66, it ; 
f. F. T. Koane, Six Mmtha in Meccah, do. 1881 ; C. M. 
DouRfhty, Tratela in Arabia Deaerta, Camhridffe, 1888, i. ; 

H. von Maltsahu, Meine. WaUfahrt nach Mekka, 2 vols., 

I. eipxii;, 1865 ; H. Kaaem Zadeh, ‘ Relation d'un pdlerinage k la 

Mewme en 1910-1911,’ ItMM xix. [19121 144-227; C. Defrdmery 
a\ul B. R. Sanguinetti, Voyagead' Ibn-Batoutah ; texts arabe, 
aecnmpagnS tl'iitw traduction, Paris, 1853-59, 1. 299-404 ; Al- 
Batanilni, Al-Uifylah alJJ ijdzigah, (jalro, 1911 (with many 
intercsUtig photographs). T. W . J U Y N BOLL. 

PILGRIMAGE (Babylonian). — By this word 
most i)«opIe understniul a journey to a holy place 
or slirine, either in the pilgrim’s native Land or 
abroad. The object of a pilgrimage is to obtain 
some benefit, material, moral, or s^uritual, which 
the sanctity of the chosen spot is thouglit to 
confer. It is true that pilgrimage may be under- 
taken bccau.se such a journey is regarded as 
meritorious, b\it the ideal of the acquisition of 
divine favenr, either directly or tlirough a saint, is 
.seldom absent. All kinds of bcnelits may be 
asked in return for the labour and travail, from 
the healing of a bodily infirmity to the gift of 
everlasting life. 

I. Frequency of pilgrimages. --Though pilgrim- 
age.s were probably not among the means of grace 
recognized by the Assyro-Bahyloniuns, they were 
far from niie. 'I’lui making of a journey, either 
for busit((‘s8 or for pleasure, must have furnished, 
in iminy instances, an opportunity for acquiring 
the merit or the benefit which a pilgrimage oon- 
ferred. In such a case the advantages oonnoeted 
thcrewitli would he merely a matter of chance, due 
to (he seizing of the opportunity, for the Baby- 
lonians and Assyriaibs were much addicted to the 
observance of omens, and those connected witli a 
visit to a place wonhl naturally attract attention 
and lead to the decision to profit thereby. Several 
fragments of a (ablet, or a series of tablets, deal- 
ing witli the adv'antage.s to be gained from tours 
of this kind exist, and are of some interest in 
those cases where the lines are complete. The 
following are examples of the benefits promised : 

‘ If he go to Lahan, he will build a house ' (word-play, labdnu 
meaning ‘ to inakr hri. ks '). • If he go to the house (temple) of 
the Seven (gu [mina-bi, the divine Seven), he will attain per- 
fection (iJiallim) ’ (due to seven being the number of perfectionX 


’ If he go to the city Nippur, ffrief of a day, peace of a year’ 
(Nippur was the renowned shrine, flrst of Eiilii, the older B01, 
afterwards of the god £n-urta). * If he go to Tindir (BahylonX 
trouble of a day, peace of a year* (there is no need to mention 
the importance of Bab>Ion os a holy centre). * If he go to 
Naroma, and swim in the divine river (i/u Ndm), he will exer- 
cise power, bis days will be long ’(Namma [NaminuJ is probably 
another name of the Euphrates, which was apparently a holy 
river like the Ganges; in the above extract Namma, which 
was one of the names of the river-god, was also the name of a 
town). ‘If he go to Sirpur (probably for <yirpMr/rt=Lagal], 
ho will be plundered ’ (perhaps we liave to read Sirgul, the 
modern Zerghul, in which case the pun may have been by com- 
parison with ' theft 'X 

Omens of this nature were numerous, but so far 
comparatively few have been found. 

2. Stories of visits to holy places.— Kecords of 

pilgrimngoa are, for several reasons, few in Assyro- 
Baby Ionian literature. It does not seem probable 
that pilgrimages, unconnected with other business, 
were often undertaken. In addition to this, it 
was the custom among the Babylonians, and 
probably among the Assyrians ns well, to send 
their deities from place to place, in order that tliey 
might receive the homage of the faithful ; and 
journeys to worship them, or to obtain the advan- 
tages which a pilgrimage brought, were not so 
much needed. The most noteworthy instance of a 
pilgrimage is the great journey of uilgamos, king 
of Erech, to the abode of Ut-napisti™, the Baby- 
lonian Noah, who had Ijeon placed by the god 
wliom he worshipped in ‘ a remote pmee at the 
mouths of the rivers.’ Among the benefits sought 
by the hero was the gift of knowing how he might 
attain immortality. In this case, as the Baby- 
lonian patriarch could not be brought to (Jilgaines, 
Gilgames had to go to him (see ii. 315' - 

316% vi. 643). 'I'he descent of I.'it.'ir into Hades to 
bring forth Tammuz, her husbaml, can hardly be 
regarded as a pilgrimage in the true sense of the 
term, as no devotional or spiritual benefit was 
sought. Bifi'erent, again, is the legend of Etanna, 
who tried to visit Istar in heaven, mounting 
thither on the back of an eagle. The aerial 
journey was undertaken to invoke the goddess’s 
favour on behalf of the hero’s expected child, but 
apparently failed because he feared to mount so 
high (see /CAVC ii. 315% vi. 644). 

3. Travelling in general.— Babylonian tablets of 
from c. 2300 to 2000 B.C. testify to a considerable 
intercourse by road lietween the various towns of 
8. Babylonia and Elam. These record tiio trans- 
port of provisions, principally drink (probably 
iierb-bocr), fooii, ana oil, which were sent to 
varitniH cities, generally such as w'ere considered 
sacred on account of their shrines and fanes. 
Among the places most commonly mentioned are 
Ur, Nippur, Susa, AnSan (the old capital of Elam), 
Adamdun (iirobably in tlie same district), Kiinas, 
U-uru-a, Sabu™, and ^Juhunuri. The persons 
mentioned in connexion with the.se consignments 
are me.ssenger8, ‘ couriers,’ and officials who may 
he classed as ‘retainers.’ All these seem to have 
journeyed from the temples of the cities where 
they lived, on behalf of their employers, though 
Home at least wont on their own account. Note- 
worthy is a statement of a tablet in a private col- 
lection, in which one of the persons mentioned is 
the king’s son ; 

•30 ga of drink, 30 ga of food, ^ gin of oil, 

§u-dada. 

10 7 ft of flue drink, 10 qa of footl. 10 gin of oil, 
Biir-Ninsun, Ihe son of tho king.* 

That journeys are intended is shown by those 
lists in which the con.signments are described as 
liaving been either ‘within the city’ or ‘for the 
road ’ ; 

* 00 ga of royal drink, 

60 ga of food, 

1 ga of 8u8aiiie*oil, 

Abum-^lUiio, viceroy of Sabu". 

2 ga of drink, 2 7 a of foo<l, 
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2 gin of oil within the city, 

1 gur of herb'beer, 6 qa of food for the rood, 

Ma4, the “ retainer/* 

They hare taken (the above) to Sabu>»/ 

Similar entries follow these. The date is * Moutli 
of the Festival of Tammuz.* 

As there is no reference to viceroy A bu“‘-^?alln*'‘’s 
provisions * for the road,’ ho may have been comini? 
to Lagaiii, where the tablet w'as found. Mas, on 
the other hand, required provisions, as he was 
going to Sabu'".^ 

4 . Vicarious pilgrimap^es.— In some cases these 
tablets may record vicanous pilgrimages, made at 
the request of jMJople who, unable or unwilling to 
leave tlieir homes, sent others to represent thorn, 
and possilily to make oflbrings on their behalf. 
In all probability those journeys were in parties or 
caravans. 

5. Later instances.— One of the most interesting 
visits to a holy place is that of Shalmaneser ir. to 
Babylon, as recorded on the Bronze dates of 
Balawat discovered by Hormuzd Rassam. This 
king relates that, after leaving Marduk-sum-iddina, 
king of Babylon (851 B.C.), ho found * the fulness of 
his heart,’ and Merodacli commanded him to go to 
Babylon and Cuthah, where the king caused offer- 
ings to be made. At £-sagila (the temple of Belus 
in Jiabylon) he directed the ceremonies and more 
otlerings were made. Afterwards Shalmaneser 
* took Uio roatl ’ to^orsippa, and made otferingH to 
Nebo. Filtering R-zida (the temi)lo of Neljo at 
Borsippa), he caused the rites to be conducted 
reverently, and oiferod plentifully ‘great oxen 
and fat sheep.’ At both Babylon and Bonsippa he 
imolc drink-otferiugs, and there were feasts, with 
food and wine. The result of all this devotion 
was that the gods regarded Shalmaneser, though 
nil alien king, with joy, and heard his prayer. 
Two hundred years later (c. 650 B.C.), King Assiir- 
bani-fij)Ii went to Arliela to supplicate the goddess 
of war, Istar of Arbela, for her divine help against 
the Klamites. 

6 . Pilgrimages in a private capacity. —These 
are not always certain — they may have been 
simply ordinary acts of worship. Thus Mcissner’.s 
reiiuering of (from dlaku^ ‘ to ga’) as ‘ my 
duty’— ‘I am lirm in my duty at E-zida with 
regard to my father’— makes the possibility that 
Bm-uhhn (?) went on a pilgrimage to the temple of 
Neho to pray for his father very doubtful. !Never- 
theless ho did visit the temple on his father’s 
belnilf ; 

‘Thfi son of the (pinple [Nebo, the god worsliippcd there], 
when I had prayed with rc^-ard to thee, sot the time for huccchs 
as bciiiir until the 4th day.' 

This grace apnlied not only to his father KiiiiA, 
but also to all his people. lu no. 865 of R. F. 
Harper’s Assy rum and Babylonian Letters 
(London, 1902) the writers’ statement that Mie 
[the king] entered Babylon — he kissed the ground 
before Mcrodach and Zer-pan!tu“’ (i.c. in the 
temple of Belus) likewise implies at least a turning 
aside to perform a religious duty. But more to 
the point, apparently, is the following (from 
Babylon) : 

‘Letter from Mardnk-ibnf to Sifiku, my brother. May 
Mt*ro<iach and Z6r-panitu® promise the prosperity and the pre- 
servation of niy brother. Behold, Iddina-Bdf has gone up with 
me to S0nu~we made an olTHrinp there with Nergal-iddina, his 
brother. I am lookingr after your interests,' 

Hero, again, we have [to all appearance) the com- 
bination of luisiiiess with religious duties. 

7. The legend of the * Mother of Sin.’ — Tliis is 
a bilingual record in which, after describing the 
misfortunes of the ‘royal maid,’ as the ‘sinful 

1 As an illustration of these Journeys in connexion with 
temples, that in which the priests (of Sippar), e. 1850 h.c., ifive a 

shekel of silver to buy jfrain for a Journey may, nerhaps, lie 
quoted (A. Uhi^nad, Hammurabi's Leipciif, 1^, no. 481, 

in vol. ill. p. 134). The amount was the gift of the chief singer 
(ndru rabb). 


mother* is called, the text, in a fresh paragraph, 
continues : 

‘ Come, let us k'o to him, let us go to him ! 

As for me, to his city, let \w go to him ! 

To the city, to the wonders, let us go (o him ! 

To the city, to the city, to Babylon's foundation, 

At the conmmnd IStar gave, 

The niaiil Ama-namtaga (llio Mother of Sin) passed through 
the dust.’ 

Hero follows along account of IStar’s punishments, 
from which it would appear that not only did tin* 
‘sinful mother’ make a pilgrimage to the holy 
places Kullab, Erech’s foumiation, Zazabu’s founda- 
tion, Hursag-kalaina at Kis, and E-tur-kalama 
(‘the house of the world’.s rejiose’), but .she ha<l 
also to do penance and submit to Istar’s [iiinish- 
rnents, performed by her servants and ministers. 
The record is unfortunately incomplete, hut it is 
probable tliat the deity referred to by the proiimiiv 
was Tammuz, Istar’s spouse, whom the ‘ sinful 
mother * had oflended in some way. 

Though the records are apparently scanty and 
doubtful, the journeys whicli pilgrimages imply 
were far from uneommon in Assyria and Babylonia, 
as the fragments referring to the henelit to he 
gained from visits t-o saerea plaei^s seem to show. 

LiTKRATrnK.— M. Jaatrow, Dfe RHitjion Bahuloniens vnil 
Assy Hem, OicMNen, 1J>061T., i. 73, in ; T. G. Pinches, The 
Amhentt Tablets, i., Ijondoii, 19MH, non. 7(»--72, 74, 70. 77, llfj, 
etc., The. Jiabytnnian Tablets of the Heniis Collection, do. lUl.'i, 
110 a. 16, 79-81, 84, 8.'), 91, 92, etc. ; JtP, 2nd scr., iv. [181)01 77-70 ; 
P. Jensen, ‘ ARsyrisch-babylon. MythtMi und Ejirn,’ Kcilih' 
sehrijftliche Bxbliothek, iv. [Berlin, loiHij lioff. 

T. G. Pinches. 

PILGRIMAGE (Buddhist).— In the eoirliosl 
order and sehemo of Iluddhist monastic life, if the 
sacred books of the Trijiitaka may be talvcii to 
rettect faithfully and in general the teaching of 
the Founder, there was no recognition of the duty 
or advantage of pilgrimage, and no sanction given 
to the practice. Gautama Buddlia neither forbade 
nor enjoined his followers to imitate that which 
Hindu example must alre.*idy have made sulli- 
ciently familiar— the journeyings to near or distant 
shrines for spiritual henelit and to render homage. 
It was impossible that with his views and teach- 
ing with regard to the future life he should have 
allowed the existence or recognizeil the validity of 
a habit founded upon tlie belief in the continuity 
and permanence of existence after death. 'I’he 
slight evidenee available, however, indicates th.at 
very soon after the par'mirvdyut, and probably in 
connexion with the distrihutiun of the relies ami 
the building of memorial stujtas over them, the 
practice arose among the adherents and friemls of 
the Buddha of visiting the places thus con.secrated 
by the preseneo of the earthly remains of their 
honoured tcaclier ami guide. Prom thi.s it was an 
easy step to a practice of pilgrimage which en- 
deavoured at one and the same time to .sei ure 
personal advantage from a visit to the shrine and 
to honour the saint whose name and fame were 
there comincmoratcil. Whatever its origin, the 
habit of pilgrimage is and for many centuries 
has been wide spread in Buddhism, not only in the 
Mahayfiim school, where it is most prevalent, hut 
also in the Hinayaiia of the sontii. 

X. Origin. — It appears probable therefore that 
Buddhist usage in this respect is, in the tirst in- 
stance at least, imitative of Hindu praetbre, ami 
^rew up independently of any direct commarul. It 
is perhaps not without si^nilit'ance also that the 
Bali form of the Sanskrit word for oilgrimage 
(jtravrajyUy pnhhnjjd , lit. ‘a going forth,’ ‘re- 

tirement from the world’) should he the technical 
term for admission or ‘ordination’ to the first 
grade of the Buddhist monkhood. The pilgTim 
{prnarajita, pravrdjaka, Pali pahbajita) is delined 
in the Dluimmapada as one who lias abandoned 
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the ^vorUl (x. i. 89) ; and in an earlier verne (i. 75) 
it is declared that the lieedle.ss pilgi'iin, far 
from securing good, only scatters more widely the 
<lu8t of his (unsulxluecT) paHsionH. In these and 
other passages of the early literature there is no 
direct niontion of any aim or jmrposo other than 
that of retirement from the world to assume the 
rank and status of a mernlN^r of the Sahgha. 
There was certainly, however, in the writer’s mind 
the i)ractice, wide spread and familiar in his time, 
of a wandering ascetic life which was not entirely 
aimless, hut contemplated visits to sacred temples 
or slirines as the prolitahlo and meritorious end of 
its often toilsome and prolonged journey ings. 

In all probability also the injunction laid upon 
lliiddhist monks to adopt a wandering inode of 
existence without settled home or habitation con- 
tributed to the facility with which they adopted 
the Hindu luactice of pilgrimage to the sacred 
places associated with their religious histoiy and 
faith.* Only in the season of (he rains, in Vasaa, 
were they proliihiied from travelling almut, lest 
injury should ho done to living creatures (Mahu- 
vnjnny iii.). At all other periods of the year the 
Buddhist monk was to bo ‘ homeless,’ possessed of 
no stated or lixe<l residence ; and a habit or iias.sion 
fur wandering taken up as a religious duty by men 
to whom the idea of pilgrimage was not unfamiliar, 
and among a people whuse nomadic mode of exist- 
ence lay probably not many centuries in the past, 
readily developed into tlio practice of travel for a 
religious purpose to a formal and definite destina- 
tion. The institution of Vassa, with its prohibi- 
tion of travel, 'Would necessarily place dinicultieH 
in the way of continuous or lengthy pilgrimage.s to 
distant shrines. In practice, however, the difliculty 
does not seem to have been felt. The early liooks 
and narratives, especially of the Chinese pilgrims, 
record jirolonged journeyings in which there is no 
reference to interruption or delay caused by the 
observance of rules for retirement in the season of 
the rains. 

In the later Buddhist literature of both the 
Northern and the Southern schools references to 
pilgrimage and the sacred places whither the 
jdlgrims resort are not infreciuent. In the BudiUia 
('harita the statement recurs that purification 
from sin may he attained by <l welling or bathing 
at sacrtal places ; * and these holy centres of 
pilgrimage are ladders to heaven.* The extra- 
vagant assertion is even ventured that the Buddha 
himself created millions of H.sceties,'* whose wander- 
ings are more or less imlelinite pilgrimages from 
shrine to shrine. Holy streams and ththas are 
recognized in the earliest homes of Buddhism, in 
part no ilonht derived from Hindu custom, Imt 
partly asscatiat ed with Buddhist history and'religious 
origins.® Khsewliero right - in indcff and piou.s 
Buddhists are said to have their jdaces of pilgrim- 
age;® ik is a pious dutv to build chttifi/atf {Puli 
rrtiya) in lumonr of Binhlhas,’ where their relics 
are pres«*rvcd, and miracles ere wrouglit in the 
presence of the asseuible<l worshippers.® 

In tho later Mahft.yj!ina liieralnre therefore, and in writinas of 
the Southern sehool that have coiiu under the influence of this 
type of the liuddha himself \» represented as declar- 

iu^f the sacred character of shrines and other pla(ies associated 


i Cf. Mfihni'fUfifa, i. 11. 1; 0 Bhikkhus, wander forthe 

;'alnof the inriii.v, for the welfare of the many, out of com passion 
for the world, for the tfood, for the jfuiri, and for the welfare 
of gods and men.' Then follow directiotis to prea(di, and the 
protnisu that he will himself preach the doctrine. 

3 Buddha Charitay il. 37 ; the Uioughl and even the phrase- 
ology are of Hindu conception and origin. 

vii. 40. 4 xvii. 24 f. 

f> lb. X. 2, XV. 7S. Those who bathe and offer their worship 
in the holy ri\er and reverence the chaitya of the three stones 
hecome great-souled bodhinattmn, and obtain nirvd'^a. 

Mahd-f*arinihbAna~Sntta, v. 10 f. 

“i Fo-sho-bfnff-tAan-kinft, v, 27 f. 

« Milinda jianha, iv. viii. 01 f. ; cf. Buddha ChuriUiy xv. 6217. i 


with the lives of holy men and inculcating the virtue and 
duty of pilgrimage thereto. i It is hardly probable that this 
feature or his teaching Is original. It bears rather tlic impress 
of a later practice, introduced from ancient Hindu usage, and 
in hanuony with the natural desire to nminUin communion 
with and do honour to the dead ; and is part of the esoteric 
and mystical teaching which, according to Mah&yanist belief 
and assertion, was formulated by Gautama during the later 
years of his life. There is no real evidence In support of this ; 
and in regard to the doctrine of the life after death and kindred 
ideas, or those which imply the possibility of relations Itetween 
the living and the dead and the individual c.onsc.iousness and 
capacity for good or evil of the latter, it is unlikely that the 
direct and limited teaching of his mature life, in which he re- 
fused to be drawn into dismission or to make affirmation con. 
cernlng aught beyond this present world, w’as later exchanged 
for poMlIve doctrine and directions hosed upon entirely different 
views. The uncertainty of date of the several work.s and 
strota of the Duddhist literature miiHt not be overlooked. The 
Pali Trlpitaka does appear, however, to make good in tnost 
respects at least its claim to represent most faithfully the con- 
vi(‘.Uons and doctrine which Gautama set forth to his disciples. 

2. Indian places of pilgrimage. —It i.s probable 
that the earliest centres of pugrimage were the 
places most closely associated with Hie life and 
teaching of the l^ouiider. Four of these, viz. 
Kapilavtistn, Kusanagara, Bnddh Gaya, and 
Benares, were pre-eminent, and for centuries con- 
tinued to be the goal to which the steps of Buddhist 
pilgrims were turned ; two of them are venerated 
and resorteil to by numerous Buddhist worsliippers 
at tho present day, who bring offerings from the 
most ilistant lands. Testimony to the reverential 
regard in which these and many other places were 
held is found especially in the writings of the 
( Miinese pilgrims. In the Lumbini Grove at Kapila- 
vastu (g. V. ) was tho birth-place of Gautama Buddha. 
Buried in the dense tara% districts of S. Neprd, the 
lost site of tho town was rc-discovered in the year 
1895, and identilie<l by a pillar and inscription re- 
coiling the visit of the emperor A.soka. A.s a 
centre of pilgrimage it has for a long time been in- 
accessible and is so at the present time, and thus 
awakens little interest in Buddhists themselves. 
Kusanagara (j'.v.) also, the scene of the death of 
tho Buadha, was visited by the same Chinese 
monks, to pay their homage at the sacred site. 
According to their testimony, Kusanagara lay at 
no great distance east of Kapilavastu. The exact 
site, however, has not been identified. 

The two remaining places that shared in all pro- 
bability with the traditional scenes of Gautama's 
birth nmX parinirvdna the veneration of tlie earliest 
Buddhists, and which have maintained to the 
present day their popularity and sacred character 
with thousands of Buddhist pilgrims from all parts 
of the Buddhist world, are Buddh Gaya, six or 
seven miles south of Gayfi (y.c.) in \V. Ben^^al, 
where, seated under the Bo-tree in deep meditation, 
Gautama attained insight and the bliss of perfect 
knowledge; and Benares (^.v.), probably the most 
ancient sacred city in the world, the scene of the 
first deliverance of his message, yvhen in the Deer- 
Park (Isipatana), in his first sermon addressed to 
the five a.scetics in whose company he had previously 
practised fruitless austerities, he ‘ set in motion 
the wheel of the law,’ and founded ‘ the highest 
kingdom of truth.’ These places possess an equal 
sanctity in the eyes of Hindus, and they are 
sought out by mill ti tildes of pilgrim wor8hi])per.'j 
of both religions. 

JCf. MahdJ^arinibbam-Sutta, v. 76-22: ‘There are four 
places which the hulievina: man should visit with feelings of 
reverence and awe, ... the pla<’e at which the believing man 
t?an H.ay, "Here the TathOgata was born," . . . "Here the 
Tatlifiguto attained to the supreme and perfect insight," . . . 
"Here was the kingdom of righteousness set on foot by the 
TathUgau," . . . "Here the Tflthogata passed finally away in 
that utter passing away which leaves nothing whatever to 
remain behind,” , , . And there will come to such spots l>e- 
licvers, brethren and sisters of the order, or devout n)en and 
devout women, . . . and they who shall die while they, with 
believing heart, are tourneying on such pilgrimage shall be re- 
born after death, when the body shall nissolve, in the hajkpy 
realms of heaven,' 

2 MahAvagffa, i. 0. 80. 
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After the death of the Buddha the relics of his 
body were collected from the funeral pyre, and 
divided into eight portions. These were distributed 
to the various claimants for their possession, and 
over them memorial stupas were erected for their 
preservation. The places thus made sacred became 
centres of pilgrimage, which attracted devout 
worshippers from far and near, and were vi 8 ite<l 
among others by the Chinese monks in the course 
of tlieir travels through N. India. 

3. Historical visits.— (a) The earliest 

historical reference to pilgrimage undertaken with 
a rtdigious motive is contained in the edicts of the 
Buddhist emperor Asoka ((/.v.) in the 3rd cent, 
lieforo our era. In the midst of liis zealous care for 
the welfare of his subjects he found time and 
opportunity for extensive journeyings to the sacred 
places of the Buddhist faith within his doiiiiiiions. 
Besides ooniirniing and propagating the faith by 
his edicts and missions no erected at these places 
niimerouK .stupas containing sacred relics, repairing 
otliers which had fallen into neglect or decay. 
For tlieir maintenance also he provuled revenues, 
and himself, according to the tradition, undertook 
the care and sustenance of 64,000 monks. The 
limit of his pilCTim travels northwartl was the 
ruined site of Kapilavastu ; and here, in addition 
to the erection of a commemorative pillar with in- 
scrijition, he repaired or rebuilt a .sitlpn in memory 
of Kanakamuui (^'.v.), one of (lautama’s prcilc- 
cessors of a bygone age. This enlargement or 
repair he is said to have accomplished for the 
second time. In any case his experience and action 
are suflicient proof of the existence in bis day, and 
for a considerable time previously, of sacred build- 
ings associated with the life and dee<ls of holy 
leaders and teachers of old, which had already 
become centres or goals of pilgrimage, (/crtainly 
the stupa of Kanakaniuni was not a solitary in- 
stance of a coinnieiiiorative erection, where oller- 
ings were presented ami homage paid. 'Ihere were 
many others, at least in the sacre<l country of 
Buddhist origins, and probably elsewhere. The 
words and acts of A 6 oka clearly indicate that in 
his day merit was considered to attach to visits to 
these spots, and the names and memory of tliose in 
M'liose iionour the .stupas had been raised were re- 
garded with veneration. 'I’lie dale and circum- 
stances of Ills visit therefore, and the motives that 
prompted it justify the, (inclusion that sacred 
pilgrimage became a recognized observance of the 
Biiddliist faith not long after the death of its 
Founder. 

( 6 ) Fd-IIian.— Both Knj)ilavastu and the scene 
of (lautama's death at Kusanagara were visited 
)>y the Chinese pilgrim Fil-Hian and others in the 
5ih and following centuries. The former site 
F;l-Hian describes as already deserted in his day, 
inhabited only by a few monks and some poor 
families ; and it has remained ever since in the 
same state of desolation. In the course of his 
pilgriniage Fa-Hian visited all the important 
Buddhist shrines and cities in the north of India ; 
thence ho travelled to Ceylon, and paid his homage 
to the sacred relics there, including the tootli of 
the Buddlia preserved in the island. Everywhere 
in India lie found mimorous monasteries with 
many learned and pious monks ; and at the sacr<*d 
places there were great companies of Buddhist 
pilgrims, intent on showing Iionour to tlie dead 
and winning merit by tlieir H(;lf-sacrili<;ing 
endeavour. 

{(.*1 Hiuoi Tsiantf. — The most important and 
celebrated Chinese traveller and pilgrim was 
Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwaug [ 7 .y.]), who followed 
Fa-Hian at an interval of rather more than two 
centuries. His name and fame still survive in 
Central Asia, wliere his memory is revered as that 


of a wonder-working teacher and saint. His 
travels extended over sixteen years from a.d. 
to 645. In these laborious journeys lie covered 
a considerably wider area in India itself than 
his predecessor, but he did not visit Ceylon. He 
appears, moreover, to have been more interested 
in the present condition of Buddhism, in it.s 
doctrine, practice, and literature, than in its relics 
or holy places of pilgrimage, and t<i have been 
more impressed by its vitality and influence, 
and by tiie conflicts of the schools, than by the 
crowds of pilgrims. He visited all the great 
centres of the Buddliist faitli, and makes frequent 
reference to tlie revival of BrA-hmanisiu, wliich 
even in Bnddh (iayA had to a considerable extent 
supplanted its rival. 

At Buddh Gayfi. also Hiuen Tsiang describes the 
great temple built by Asoka, ICO ft. or more in 
height, of eleven storeys, each of wliiith l>oie 
golden statues of the Buddha.. Probably thi.s 
hnilding was erected on the site of a more ancient 
inonunient that soon after the death of tlie Buddha 
was placed there to commemorate tlie spot on 
which he attained emaiKupatioii and perfect u is 
dom. The ancient building has been many times 
reconstructed and restored, and the pyramidal 
temple with its many images tliat now occupies 
the .site is rarely without its pilgrim visitors from 
distant Buddhist countries, who i»rcsont their 
prayers and oflerings at its sacred shrines. It 
IS surrounded by numerous stilna.s^ aneieiib ami 
modern, and is os attractive and sacred a spot to 
Hindu devotees as to tliose of the Buddhist faitli. 

The distinctive feature of the cnclo.sui‘e is tlie 
ancient Bo-tree, the sacred {Ficus relipiosa), 

under the shallow of an ancestor of wliich in (his 
plaice the Buddha esiahlished his seat. There are 
.several ^i^aMrecs surrounding the temple, most 
of them not improbably descended from the 
original Bo-tree. The pilgrims lay their oflerings 
ana pour their libations of oil and scents at the 
foot of the oldest, which they regard as the 
hlentical tree of Gautama, and nflix gold-leaf to 
the .stem, and to the low stone steps by which it 
is .surrounded.* It is in his account of the Bo 
tree that Hiuen Tsiang records the tradition of 
the Buddha walking on the water. 

Second only to Buddh Giiyu in it.s sacvetl as.socia- 
tions is Suniath {q.v.), three or fmir miles north of 
Benares. It is believed to be the site of the Deei - 
Park (Isipataiia, Skr. i\sipalam() uhere (jiaulama 
delivered his first a<ldress to the Hindu a.^eetics. 
Tlie ancient stff/ui on the site is probably the .'-aiiie 
as was .seen by Hiuen 'rsiang in the 7tli century. 
Ffi Hian also found a monument existing there at 
tlie time of Jiis visit. Becent exeavalioii.s at 
Sarinith, eonducted hy the Government of India, 
have resulted in the discovciy of iimiieron.s stupas, 
shrines, nrnl sciilpl nred .stone.s of diflereiit epoch.s, 
including two pillars erected hy tlie emperor Asoka 
and many figuies of the Buddha. Evidence also 
has been found of tlie existence of monastic 
buildings and settlements of monks at least as 
early as the 4tli and 6 th centuries of our era. The 
pilgrim hi.story of the site is long and exten.sive, 
and if its record could be recovered would be of 
the greatest interest.’^ 

4 . Other pilgrim resorts in N. India.— A mere 
enumeration of the loeaJ centres of pilgrimage 
in N. India uonld not he to iiiiich profit, and a 
de.scription of them all is not po.MhihIc liere. 'riie 
narratives of the (Miincsc monks wlio travelled in 
India are full of notices of the sacreil jilaces where 
the pilgrims congregated from near and far, t<i 

1 Scf art. (JavX, vof. vl. p. 181 ff., and Monier-WilliumN, 
nwhlhism, pp. »U0 401. 

JiSce.'irf. nR.viKKH, vol. if. p. 40.8 ; Monler-WiiliainR, p. 401 ff, ; 
E. B. IJaM ll, Binarnf, the Suernl City, T.ondon, 1906. 
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worship the relics of the saints and to j)ay lioniage 
at their shrines. The impression gained is that 
such centres of pilgrimage were much more 
numerous in the early centuries than at tlie 
present day, and they were naturally more densely 
thronged at a time when India u as to so large an 
extent Buddhist in faith. At or near Pa^lipntra 
(Patna his capital city, Asoka built the 

first of tiio 84 stupas which he is said to have 
erocted over relics of the Buddha, and the town is 
described as containing monasteries and hospitals 
with thousands of Buddhist inonks and pilgrims. 
According to Fddlian, at Snivasti, the ancient 
capital of Oiidli, identified with the extensive ruins 
at Salict Mahct in the (londa District, ‘ the first 
sanilal-wood image of (lautama was erected ; and 
there also stood the convent or monastery of 
.Jetavana, an early gift by a rich merchant to the 
community, sanctified by the frequent presence 
and preaching of the Master. Later, in tne time 
of lliuen Tsiang, the town and monasteries were 
deserted and ruined. Some of the most sacred 
sites and pilgrim resorts were to be found at 
Rftjagrha (see CoUNOins [Buddhist], vol. iv. p. 182), 
the first metropolis of Buddliiam, as it has been 
called, where monasteries and stupas wore most 
numerous, and where some of the ashes of 
Gautama’s body were enshrined. Vaisali [ih. 
p. 183}, the scene of the second Buddhist Council, 
Nalamla ((/.w.), the famed university town, 
Ayodhya, most holy ground t-o Buddhists and 
Hindus alike, where the Buddha is believed to 
have preached for many years, and numerous other 
pltti!os were renowneef centres of pilgrim resort 
tluring the peri<»d of Buddhist ascemlaiuiy in India. 
Few of these have retained their attraction for 
Buddhist pilgrims at the present <lay. In the 
farther north-west, near Peshawar, much interest 
was aroused among Buddhists a few years ago hy 
the identification of the relic mound raised by the 
king Kaiiiyka ((/.v.) on the spot where four hundred 
years before the Buddha bad stood and prophesied 
of his coming and reign. A few fragments of lione 
were discovered within a relic casket, which were 
generally accepted as authentic remains of Gautama 
liimsclf. They were transported with much cere 
mony to Burma, and have been preserved in u 
monastery at Mandalay. 

5 , Pilgrim movejiient beyond India.— Within 
the more recent centuries tlie stream of Buddhist 
pilgrimage has been to a large extent diverted 
from India, and the sanctuaries of the country 
have passed into other hands or fallen into oblivion 
and ruin. Buddh Gaya alone has maintained its 
supremacy and attraction, and is still the centre 
and most holy place to which the heart and eyes 
of the Buddhist pilgrim turn with faith and afiec- 
tion. Outside the country of its birth the tw'o 

g reat lands of Southern Buddhism, Ceylon and 
urma, compete to draw visitors to their sacred 
shrines.f There is constant movement and inter- 
change between countries so closely united iii 
sympathy and religious belief. 

(a) eVy/ort. — In Ceylon the Temple of the 
Buddha’s Tooth at Kandy unique in its (ilaims 
on the reverence and demotion of the pilgrim. 
Small and unimposing as the building is, compared 
with the great temples of Japan, it enshrines a 
relic of the Buddha, recognized and honoured by 
all his followers of (wery land. The Tooth is pre- 
served in an inner chamber of the temple, resting 
on a golden lotus-flower within nine caskets of 
gold, and is exhibited by the priests to pilgrim .9 
and visitors. The original tooth is said to have 
been taken to Kalinga froin the funeral pyre of 
Gautama, and to have been kept in the temple 

* The kleiitihcatioii \va« made A. Cunain((hani, and has 
been conflrined by recent diecoveries. I 


at Fur! for a period of about eight hundred 

ears. Later it was transferred to Ceylon and 

. India and again to Ceylon, where it is said to 
have been burnt by the Portuguese in order to 
divert the people from idolatrous worship. The 
priests at Kandy maintain that the true relic was 
concealed, and an imitation substitute given over 
to the Portuguese rulers and destroyed by them. 
The existing hone is not a human tooth, and 
proliahly not of human origin (see art. Kandv, 
vol. vii. p. 651 f.). 

There are numerous temples and vihdras in 
Ceylon with their congregations of monks and 
worshippers, hut the most celebrated and fre- 
quented place of pilgrimage is -Adam’s Peak (y.v.), 
with its sacred loot-print {h'i pdda) in the rock 
at the summit. The worship of foot-prints is 
universal in the Fast; Muhammadans, Hindus, 
Jains, and others take part in this veneration, and 
the practice is certainly of very early date, foot- 
prints of the Buddha being found on the sculptured 
stones at Bharhut and Suhchi as well as in various 
other places in India, and also in Siam, Tibet, 
Burma, and elsewhere. The hole or mark in the 
rof:k on Adam's Peak is the most sacred of all, and 
is visited hy pilgrims of many faiths. Hindus 
believe it to oe Mie foot print of Siva, Christians of 
St. Thomas on his apostolic journey of evangeliza- 
tion to the island, Muhammadans of Adam or, 
according to others, of All. The mlgrims of 
Biuldliist faith, how’ever, greatly predominate in 
niimlHU’s. 

(^) Burma . — Except in these two centres, the 
spirit ami practice of pilgrimage are little efloc- 
tivo in (Jeylon. It is otherwise in Burma, the 
rival home and stronghold of Southern Biiddliism. 
The pilgrim habit plays a much larger part in the 
life of the people, hut, in entire accordance with 
their cUavaittcr, is undertaken less seriously, and is 
more a matter of sociability and holiday- making 
than of religious obligation or the discharge of 
religious duty. The custom, however, of more or 
less formal attendance at sat^red shrines atul fullil- 
meat of the appropriate rites and engagements of 
the sacred seasons i.s universal ; and the monks 
themselves connive at and even take part in the 
merriment and relaxation uliicli follow upon the 
satisfaction of the claims of religion. The most 
important and celehrateil of all is the Shwe Da^on 
pagoda at Rangoon, where crowds of pilgrims 
iroin Japan, China, and Korea jostle with wor- 
shippers from Ceylon and Siam and the more 
numerous natives of the country. On the various 
platforms of the temple are hundreds of images of 
the Buddha, gilded or in stone, and the summit of 
the building rises to the height of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and is cTowned with the ti, the sacred 
symbol of the Buddhist faith. There are here 

reserved, according to the traditional belief, eight 

airs of Gautama, and various relics also of the 
three preceding Buddhas, including the staff of 
Kasyapa and the robe of Kanakamuiii. 

Burma is full of ddgahcLS (pagodas), many of 
them deserted and in ruins, but others centres of 
attraction to a greater or less distance throughout 
the surrounding country, and at the festival 
seasons full of a rich and varied pilgrim life. 
Perhaps the most renowned next to the Rangoon 
pagoda are those at Pegu and Prome. With- 
in the walls of the ancient capital of Pagan are 
the remains of nearly a thousand such build- 
ings; and at Mandalay itself are many dagahas 
and temples unrivalled in their beauty and ^ren- 
nial fame. In the courtyard or precincts of most 
of these buildings is a sacred foot-print of the 
Bud<lha, which in the case of the more famous and 
accessible of them is rarely without its offering of 
fruit or flowers. 
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(c) Chinn . — Chinese Buddhism in general has 
been considerably aflected and modified by tlie 
native Taoist beliefs of the country ; and the 
pilgrim customs and praiitice of China are in most 
instances, as regards Iwth their olwervances and 
their sacred centres of pilgrimage, the survivals of 
earlier Taoist usage. The moat sacred shrinea 
where the pilgrims congregate are in origin ante- 
cedent to the introduction of Buddhism, in the 
same way as in the Near Kast Christian sanctu- 
aries have been taken over and converted into 
Muhammadan places of worship. The hermits 
also, whose spirit and aspirations are in all lands 
closely akin to those or the itinerant pilgrims, 
have in China adopted the haunts and homes of 
their Taoist forerunners. The most holy and 
fre<inented centres of pilgrimage are the four 
mountain shrines of Omishan in the west in the 
province of Szechwan, Putoahan in the east on a 
sacred island in the Chusan nrchijiclago, Wut-aishan 
in the north in the province of Sliansi, and Chin- 
huoshan in Nganliwei in the centre near the Yangtze 
river. The most popular and celebrated of these 
is perhaps the first mimed, Mount Omi, where the 
temples on the summit of the mountain are de- 
dicated to Pu-hsicn, the hodhimtivn Saniaiita- 
bhadra, an ancient bronze image of wiiom in one 
of the largest monasteries, seated on an elephant, 
is believed to date from the 7tli century.^ The 
monks of Putoslian are a sincere and religious 
folk who welcome yearly to their island home 
thousands of pilgrim-worshippers, who cross from 
t he mainland to pa^ their homage at the shrines 
dedicated to Kwanyin, the gu<l<less of mercy. The 
sanctuary on the Yangtze is the least regarded of 
the four, and in the 'I’aiping reljellion many of its 
temples were sacked and destroyed. In the temples 
of Wniaishan the presiding deity and object of 
worship is Wenshii, the hodhimttm. MahjuAri ; 
situated near the Mongol border, the shrines are 
as much frequented by Mongol worshippers as 
by Chinese, and Tibetan emblems and practices 
are numerous. 

There are many otlior centres of pilgrimage 
tliroughout China, often of more than local reput a- 
tion ; and the pilgrims journey for long distances, 
making otlerings and burning incense at the shrines 
the way. For the most part they travel in 
companies,* in this rc.spect following tlie evnmple 
of tlie early travellers to India. Solitary a-scetics, 
however, are not uncommon, whoso journeying 
is a perpetual self-inflicted penance. The rao.st 
eelcbnitod monasteries are in the province of 
(Chekiang, the stronghold of Buddhism in China. 
It is j)iohably true that in every direction the hold 
of i-lie ancient faith is slowly weakening, and the 
jiractice of pilgrimage is likely to fall gradually 
into desuetude with the extension of nioderii 
systems of education and the decay of Buddhist 
temples and rites. 2 

(r/) V’lTicf - 1 n Tibet the most important centres of 
pilgrimage, where the sai^red teinples and shrines 
lire to be found, are at Lhasa, the capital of the 
country, and at Toshi-hlunpo, the residence of tlic 
Tashi or Piiuchcn Lftma. The latter bears the 
higher repute for sanctity, for the ollicc and func- 
tions of the Dalai Lama at Lhasa have been to so 
great an extent intermingled and contaminated 
with political duties and intrigue tliat tlie sacred- 
nes.s of his person as an object of reverence has to 
a certain extent suflered eclipse. His misfortunes 
and exile during the last few years can hardly 
have raised his reputation in the eyes of his 
countrymen. Pilgrims, however, from all countries 

* See A. J. Little, Mount Omt am# Heyomi, Ixindon, 1W)I, p. 
63 ff. 

> For the plljirrim practice of Japan see art. Pilorimaob 
(JapancMe). 


where Lamaism holds sway turn their stiqis to the 
capital in great numher.s to worship the incarnate 
Buddha, ami to p^ their devotions at the uvimmous 
sacred shrines. The quiet of Tashi-hlnnpo, the 
* Mount of Glory,’ is undisturbed by tlie move- 
ments of politics, and the great temple .ami sur- 
rounding districts are favourite places of retirement 
for those who have linally renounced the world and 
its cares. The person and cliaracter of the present 
Tashi Lftma, who, as an incarnation of the badhi^ 
mttm Amitribha, receives the worship of all 
Tibetans, have made a most favourable impres- 
sion on all fchiropeiins who have come into contiict 
with him. 

Tiliet is the mo.st priest-ridden country iu the 
world ; and of its 30(K) or more monasteries none 
is without its pilgrim visitaiiUs, the number of 
whom varies according to the reputation and ac- 
cessibility of the temple-shrine. Itinerating bauds 
of Lamas also of Tibetan ami Mongolian rac<i are 
to be met with outside the country itself, in 
Central Asia and on the borders of India. IJrga 
iu N. Mongolia, the residence of the third Grand 
Lama, known as the Bogdo or ‘Saint’ l.aina, is 
nerhap.H the most sained place in the eyes of the 
Afongols. The Tifima himself, however, hears an 
evil reputation for worldlincss and immorality. 
Mongol pilgrims come to worshii) at bis feet ami 
attond the festivals. There are numerous otlier 
centres of Lamaist devotion in Mongolia ami Cliina, 
and the Grand Luma at Peking is recognized and 
reverenced throughout all the countries where a 
Buddhism of this type prevails. 

(c) Korm rtm/ Neither Korea nor Siam, 
the two chief homes of the Bmhliiist faith oilier 
than iho.se to which reference has alieady been 
made, odds materially to the luslory and records 
of Buddhist pilgrimage. Korean lulgrims in no 
great niimlH)rB make their way to t he sacred places 
of Mongolia, N. (!’hina, and Tibet ; but their 
native land contains no sanctiiary of wide repute 
which attracts the worshipper from afar. In 
Siam, although the momi.'^t cries ami temples ai(‘ 
thronged at the many and populai' festivals, and 
reverence is paid by ail at the hlirinos, the festive 
season.s are oceasion.s for friendly intm’Cour.sc ami 
conviviality, and there Is little, as far as can b(‘ 
judged, of the true pilgrim spirit. Nor do Siamese 
monk-s make a habit of journeying ov<*i seas to the 
sacred .shrines ol other hinds, although they may he 
found occaisioiially at Kaiigoun, and in the past at 
lea.st have visited ami e.vercised much iiilluenee 011 
the Buddhist thought ami ohservaiiee of Ceylon. 

6. Summary. —A brief .summary, theietore, of 
pilgrim usage and wont in BmUihism noiihl ilc- 
scribe it as an almost univei.sal practice, held in 
the liigliest esteem, which in all j»rol)ability was 
adopteil soon after the death of Ganlinna Buddha, 
tlio ]u iiicipal motive Vjeing reverence fi»r his pei soii 
and for the places where the relics of his cremated 
body were believe<l to have been preserved. 'J'o a 
certain extent also, which it is impossible exactly 
to estimate, his discijiles were influenced by a more 
or leas conscious desire to follow on the line.s of 
ancient Hindu cnsloin. With tlie earlier Hindu 
practice of pilgrimage they were fuiniliMr; ami 
tlioy seem to have wishetl to break as little as 
possible with ancestral n.snge. Wliether the 
Buddha him.self by bis word enjoined or sanctioned 
the habit the uncertainty a.s to tin? date.s ami 
history of the written reconks mnke.s it impractic- 
able to decide. It is hardly prolmblo or quite in 
harmony with what Is known of lii.s liharactcr and 
teaching to .sujipose that he did. If, ll<)\^cv(;r, the 
contention of the Muhayana school is justilied that 
in Ills later life he taught a mystical ami esoteric 
doctrine entiiely difl'eient from that of his earlim' 
years a.s expounded in tlie Pali canonical hooks. 
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tliftn the injunctions and regulations as to pilgrim- 
age and sacred places also have a similar 
origin, and may have been frani^ and announced 
by Gautama himself, possibly as a concession to 
the Hindu prepossessions of his followers. The 
custom was certainly taken up and eagerly 
followed immediately after his deatli, and has oeen 
ever since a marked feature of pojiular Buddliisin 
in tlie Kast. Nor to any aopriunable extent doe.s 
the practice seem to have lost its hold upon the 
faifcli and allection of the Buddhist peoples to the 
present day. 

liiTRKATi'kK.— M. Monier-Williams, liuddhimn, I>ondon, 
1889; H. Hacktnann, livddhitiin ana Reliaumt Kuj;. tr., do. 
IIMO; H. Kern, Manual o/ Jndian BwlahUm, StraHKlmiv, 
1896 ; K. J. Saunders, Story of IhiddhiHin, Oxford. 1916 ; R. 
S. Copleston, Duddhutin in Magadha and Ceylmii, London, 
1008; R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhhm^, do. 1880; 
Shway Yoc (J. G. Scott), The Burman, His Life and Ntdunufl, 
do. 1010; J. ELdkins, Chintne Buddhuin'i, do. 1898; Marthali 
Broomhall, The Chinese Empire^ do. n.d. I1907J; L. A. 
Waddell, TAe Buddhism (f Tibet, or Liimaitnn, do. 1895, and 
Lhasa and its Mysteries, do. 1905; see also artt. Akcrticism 
(BuddhiH(p), Imaukh and Idols (UiiddhiHt), MaiiXtIna, Monamti- 
ciSM (lliuldhist), and on tho several (xiuntrieM. 

A. S. Gkden. 

PILGRIMAGE (Christian).— i. Introductory. 

—Pilgrimage played a very prominent part in 
religious life in the ("hristian Church, particu- 
larly in the Middle Ages. The fa<!t that it has 
so largely disappeared from the religious life of 
Knghiml to-day is apt to conceal its importance in 
the past and in the countries where it is still in 
vogue even in the present. A mlgrimage is a 
journey undertaken to visit sacrej places, such as 
the scenes of our Lord’s earthly life in 1‘alcstine, 
the ‘threshold of the Apostles’ at Borne, or the 
shrines of saints and martyrs. There were many 
motives at work ; it might be to fultil a vow or as 
an act of penance. In some cases it is diflicult to 
say whether a given journey is a pilgrimage or 
not. The mere use of the word in a 

mediseval source can hardly decide the question. 
It can 1)0 considered better historically and geo- 

raphically, though the purely religious and 
psychological sides must always he remembered. 
1 he latter are better left over and studied in con- 
nexion with the eH'cets of the practice and its 
phii e in the history of religion. 

Percfjrinntio anu its c.ogiiatcs in classical Latin 
refer simply t-o wandering, and so prretfrinus was 
just a stranger. In ecclesiastical terminology a 
‘ }»ilgrim ’ was one wlio went to visit sacred places 
while his ordinary occupation, whether he was 
clerk or layman, wns .soiuetliing different, wlierea.s 
a ‘palmer’ was one who sjient his whole life in 
thus journeying from place to place. Dante gives 
a rather fanciful ex])lanation oi the terms ; 

‘I’ilffrim’ limy be utultMutood ' in the wide eerme, in bo far rb 
whoe^ rr is ontaidu liis fat herlaixl im a piltfrim ; in the narrow 
sense none is called a pilt^rim flaie him who is journeying; 
towards tlie natfeXuary of St. Jaintm or is returning from it. . . . 
ChiaiuaiiBi Pengrini in <iuanto vanno alia cobr di (lalizia, prro 
rhe la Bepoltura di eanto Jacopo fu pi^ loiiLana dalla Hua patria. 
(■he il’alcuno altro ApoBtolo ’—they are called heimune 

they brlnjf back palm branoheg ami romei uh liiey journey to 

UOUH'.I 

2. Palestine.— It wns natural that men slioiild 
wish to tread again the paths trodden by the 
Saviour, though the first generations of Ghristians 
did not seem to feel this as .‘strongly as their 
successors. From the 3rd cent, certainly the 
sacred ]»hvce8 w'cre visited. The pilgrimages of 
FirmiJian, hisliop of CuLsarea, and a bishop 
Alexander from (’appadocia me mentioned by 
Jerome and Origeii respectively. When the 
empress Helena visited Jerusalem and discovered 
wliat was supjiosed to be the true Cross, pilgriins 
Hocked tliithcr and the stream was ever on the 
increase. Many reconls of such journeys and also 
numerous itineraries have been pre.served. ‘The 

1 La Vita Nvova, xll. ; Dante also refers to pilgrirng In 
Paradiso, i. 51, xxxi. 43. 


Bordeaux pilgrim ’ visited Jerusalem in 333. The 
reiiord of this man is the earliest now extant of a 
Christian pilgrimage, and is very imiwrtant as 
showing the condition of the holy places and the 
traditions growing up round them at the time. 
On his way thither lie travelled from Bordeaux, 
south of tlie Garonne, through Toulouse, Nar- 
bonne, Arles, up the valley of the Rhone to 
Valence, then by way of Milan, Verona, Aquileia, 
Mitrowitza, Sophia, and Constantinople, through 
Bithynia, to Tarsus, Alexandretta, Antiodi, 
Tripoli, Beirut, Sidon, Tyro, Acre, Ptoleinais, 
Cmsarea Falestina, then by Jezreel, Bethshean, 
and Shechern to Jerusalem. He did not, how- 
ever, visit Galileo. Many Cliristians have felt 
far greater attraction to tlie scene of our Lortl’s 
passion and resurrection than to those of His 
earthly ministry.^ 

Fauia, a friend of St. Jerome, went on pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, and she eorrespoiided with him 
about it.® The teaching of St. Jerome much in- 
creased the popularity of the movement. Another 
famous pilgrim in early times w as Kthcria ( Egeria 
or Echena),* the author of the Peregrinatio iiUvimt 
or Peregrinativ Kcheriw, put by critics in either 
the 4th or the 6th century. From the 5th cent. 
onward the number of pilgrims steadily grew', and, 
though the journey was a long and arduous one, 
many thousands were willing to undertake it. 
Pilgrims came from all parts, ami not leuNt 
nniiierotis or imixirtant were those from the 
British Isles — representatives alike of Roman, 
Celtic, and Anglo-Saxon Christianity in Britain, 
such ns St. Cathahlus (hishoji of 'I’aranto, 
aliout 680) and Willibald (bishop of Eicdistiitt, 
741).^ The ardent wishes of Christians to see 
Jerusalem and the hardships which they were 
sometimes obliged to suffer are of the greatest 
iinportance for secular as well as ecclesiastical 
history, for they were among the causes whicli 
contributed to the (.’rusades. When Saracen 
rulers were tolerant, Christians had little to fear, 
but in times of persecution tlie diflicultics of the 
journey W’cre further increased, and thus eventu- 
ally the crusading spirit was generated (sec art. 
Ckcsades, I. 3 ). No doubt motives of political 
conquest and worldly ambition entered into the 
Crusailes as well as into the practioc of pilgrimage. 
Meanwhile pilgrimage gave rise to the great 
military orders. While the Hospitallers cared 
for pilgrims after their arrival in .lerusalem, the 
Templars protected them on the w'ay from .\ntioch 
thitluT (a hospital which liad first been founded 
by (’harlcs the (ireat was destroyed in 1010 and 
another w'as built). 

St. Jerome, though he believed strongly in 
pilgrimage, nevertheless wTote : 

*Kt de Hirrosolyniia et de Britannia ae<iualiter patet aula 
coelcBilBt “Hcjfnuni enim Ib*i intra vob est.” AntouiUH, 
cuncta Ac^ypti, et Mcsoiiotaiiiiae, Ponti, Oappodociae, et 
Arnieniae exaniiiia Monachoruia non vldere HieroKolymam : et 
INitet illlB absfiuv hac url)e paradlai Janna. Bcatua Hilarion, 
ciini PalaeBtinuM esBet, et in Palaefltlna viveret, nno tantuni die 
vUlit HieroBOlymam, ut nen contemnero lora Haueta propter 
viciniam, nec rureuB Doininmn loco c;laudere videretnr.'B 

St. Gregory of Nyssa tv rote a special letter dc Hi 
qniadmni Jerosolyma {PG xlvi. 1010 If.). 

The adventures of British pilgrims have a 
special interest, and almost every Welsh or Irish 
saint w'ent on pilgrimage. 

1 Itinerary from Bordeaux to Jerusaktn, ‘ The Bordeaux 
Pilgrim’ (a.d. 33.8), tr. Aubrey Stewart and ann6)uU*d C. W. 
Wilson, Palestine PilariniB’ Text Society, London, 1887. 

8 Jerome, The Pi^rimage of the aoly Paula, tr. Stewart 
and ann. Wilson, Pal. Pilg. Text Soc.. fxmdon, 1886. 

8 The Pilgrimage of S. Sitria of Aguitania to the Holy 
Places, tr. and ed. J. H. Bernard, with an appendix by C. )V. 
Wilnoii, Pal. Pilg. Text Soc., Jjondon, 1891. 

•* <1. Hartwell Jones, Celiie Britain and the Pilgrim Mooe- 
ment. p. 192. 

» Ep. Iviil. * ad Paullnum,’ quoted in J. Usher, Britanniearum 
Eeelesiarum Antiquitates, London, 1687, p. 109. 
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From the i:Hli cent. pilgriniaj^cR to the Holy 
Land, thongh Ktill frequent, were less numerous 
than those to Homo. Desnite the difficulties of 
the journey, William Wye, Fellow of Eton, visited 
Conipostella (see helow, ii) in 1466 and travelled 
thence to Palestine in 1458 and again in 1462. 
PVom his MSS Wynkyn ile Wordo, the disciple of 
Caxton, (‘ompilod his Infomtncion for Pt/fgrt/mcs 
into the Roly Land (printed in 1498, 1616,* and 
1524). The pilgrimages from England to the 
Holy Land went on continuously to Reformation 
times. Sir Richard de Guildforde and John 
Wliithy, prior of Guisl>orough, went to Palestine, 
embaikiM at Rye, in 1506 ; and in 1517 Sir 
Richard Torkyngton, recU^r of Mulberton, Norfolk, 
visited Jerusalem.* 

From all the countries of Europe pilgrims tra- 
velled to the Holy City. It was natural that 
most should come from those countries which had 
taken part in the Crusades, but they came also 
from elsewhere. Russian pilgrimages commenco<l 
soon after the country was converted, about a.d. 
1000 . 

‘In 10*22 allusion is made In the Life of St. Theodosius of 
Kiev to Russian pilgrims in Palestine ; the first known name is 
that of St. VarloAtn, abbot of the Laura of Kiev, who visited 
Jerusalem In 100*2.’^ 

The earliest extant record is that of Daniel, an 
ablK>t whose identity is not certain. He spent 
Easter of 1107 in Jerusalem. His work show.s 
devout feeling; and, though a Greek priest, he 
wn.s friendly to the Latin clergy. He travelled 
by way of Constantinople, Abydos, 'INmcdos, 
Mityleno, (’bios, l^phe.sus, Samos, Patinos, Idiodes, 
Patara, Cyprus, thence crossing the sea to Jaffa 
and Jerusalem.® He saw the miracle of tlie holy 
lire (see below, 17 ) arnl visited the Virgin’s tomb — 
the traditional scene of the Assumption. Though 
Italy had so many jdaees .sacred to the (Christian, 
jiarticularly the Eternal City, Italian pilgrims 
< ame in large numbers to visit Palestine. Venice 
sent her convoys, and the citizens of Lombanly 
visited Venice on the way. Among the earliest 
Italian iiilgrims to Palestine was St. Antonio 
Piacenza, who went to Jerusalem in 570 and wrote 
dc Lovis sani'fia qu(e pcrambulavit Antoninus 
martyr. Pantaleonc, a citizen of Amalfi, went to 
Palestine about 1005, and a pilgrim hostel wa.s 
established by him in Jerusalem. Tn 1219 St. 
Framns of Assisi went on pilgrimage. In the I4th 
and 15th centuries pilgrimages became far mure 
numerous. Roberto da Sanseverino set out from 
Milan in 1458. In 1486 Fra Girolamo Ca.stiglione 
(or do Castellione), a native of Milan, went to 
Pii,lc.stine and thence to Arabia and Egypt. The 
Cavalier Santo Brasca went to Jerusalem in 1480. 
He wrote an account of his journey, and hia 
information may have stimulated Canon Pietro 
Casola, a member of a noble Milanese family, who 
undei ti>ok a pilgrimage in 1494. Casola travelled 
via Milan, Brescia, Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
Venice, Ragusa, Corfu, Navarino, Candia, Rhode.s, 
and Cyprus to Jaffa, and thence to Jerusaleiii. 
His account is quite interesting reading and has 
recently lieen made accessible to English readers.^ 
The pilgrim traffic was so great that it had to be 
officially regulated, and, considering the discom- 
forts o^ travelling at that time, it is remarkable 
that so large a number were willing to face the 
risks. 

‘IlanH von Mer^'cnthal. who accompanied Duke All>ert of 
Saxony to the Holy Land in 1470, recounts tliat the Klecping 
place allotted to each piliifrim was so narrow, that the 


1 8. Heath, Pilgrim Life in the Middle Agee, p. 100. 

The Pilgrimage af the Itu^seian Abbot Daniel in the Holy 
Land, 1 lod-l Jo? a. i>., ami. C. W. Wilson, l*al. I'iljf. Text Soc., 
liondon, 1688. 

8 Ib. 

* Canon Pietro CuHola’e Pilgrimage to Jemealem in IMU, tr. 
and ed. M. M. Newett. 


pasMeiiifora almost lay one on the other, tonneutrd by the 
great heat, by swanits of itiHorts, and even by great rats uhich 
raced over their bodies in the dark. If a luckless |iilgrini 
«uc<;eeded in dozing In spile of the general discomfort, ho was 
soon awakened by the Htainping of tiie animals peniie<l upon 
deck, or hy the talking, singing and •■iiouting of his neighbours. 
Most of those who fell sick died. " thsl ho gracious to tliem ! ” ’ • 

Tn the 16th cent, the number of Italian pilgrim- 
ages continuetl to fall off, though they never 
entirely ceased. 

3. Rome. — Next after Jerusalem, Rome was 
the city which drew the lurgest number of pilgrims. 
The causes which contributed to the rise of the 
papacy made Rome a pilgrim rcsr)rt ; more especi- 
ally the tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul exalted it 
ink) the goal vvhither Roman ('at holies Hocked. 
One centre of interest 4vas the eaiacmnbs. At 
first u.sed as burial-places, they afterwards became 
sacred places, hallowed by the hone.s of martyrs 
and visif/Cd by thousands of pilgrims (see art. 
(’ATA COMBS). These came from Britain Isith 
before and after the English <*onqucst (King Ina 
of Wessex founded an English .scliool for Saxon 
pilgrims and scholars in Rome in 727), and frisii 
and Welsh saints were among the most iinlcfalig- 
ahle in their pious journeyings.® Archbishop 
Usher observes ; 

* Hritanni hitioo tcmporituis Romiim, HicroRDlyinain, et Syriam 
inviaere aoliti. ’ 8 

So St. Bridget journeyed to Rome as a pilgrim ; 
likewise Findan of Leinster in 847 to fnlfil a vow.* 
Several Celtic saints, having performe<l their pil- 
grimage, settled permamMitly on the (.’ontinent, 
soiuetiines obtaining bislioi*rics. Ninian visit e<l 
Rome during the pontilicate of Pope Damasns 
(3t>() 384), who had given all Christian jiilgrirns 
arce.ss to the catacombs. 

As time went on, the intercourse between 
Britain and the Continent became move intimate, 
so that there was a continiial stream of pilgrims to 
Rome, especially after the failure of the Crusa<les ; 
the difficulties of travelling, pestilence, ami other 
causes iiatl eheeked the number 'of those who went 
to the Holy Land. The papal jubihui juoclaimed 
by Boniface Vlll. in 13(K) with its special imlul- 
gcnces drew more than 20,li(Mj ])ilgrims to Rome. 
Again at the jululce of U.V) nn«icr Nicholas y. 
thou.HandH of visitors asseinhh‘d. In tlio English 
College at Rome from 100 to 200 pilgrims w’ere 
provided with hospitality every year in post- 
Reformation limes. Pilgrims have never ceased to 
visit Rome ; the large number of (Huirclies and relics 
have been continuous sources of attraction.*^ 

4. Engrland. — The pilgrimnges, however, which 
left the deepest mark on Britain a.s elsewliere in 
Europe were, perliaps, not those to distant liimls, 
however holy, hut tliO.se to sacred spnt.s nearer 
home. There were several famous shrines in Eng- 
land not only of national Imt of worhl-wide fame, 
and many otbers whicli were i)rominent in religious 
life, although not often visited by strangers from 
a di.stance. Earliest among British shrines was 
(Tlastonbury. When first it became famous is un- 
known. It was a place renowned in C’eltic tradi- 
tion, and therefore it had become sacred before the 
advent of Christianity in England, and probably 
even l>efore the time of Christ. It was very likely 
on the site of a Celtic temple. Perhaps tlie 
particular form of lu'athen worship there cele- 
brated was the cult of tlic dead (see artt. Bi.kst, 
Abode of the Lf^ltie] and (Jkail, 'J’me Hoi.v). 
There was a (’ellic settlement of prc-Rom/in ilatc 

1 Casola'8 1'ilgrimage, Introd. p. 91. 

8 But how far all the Kloncs of piljfriniane are hiKtoriral 
ia not cirrtaln : see F. E. VVaneu, in Cambridge Medieral 
UieUtry, ii., Canibrid(,'e, lOlJ, rh. xvi., ‘ (JonverHioii of the 
Krlls,’ I). 499. 

8 Brit. Becles. Antiq., Index (ihronoloificna, a . d . 388. 

* Hartwell .lonca, p. 191. 

■■'Set Sl\ry-Chaiiipu^iiuc, Dictionaairc des Pilerinagee, ii. 
519-831. 
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near by, which has recently been excavated.^ 
Various legends grew up to account for its fame. 
In the Glastonbury Chronicle under 1259 there 
was tliis entry : 

*Anno ab Incarnatlone Xlilll. dlscipuli sanctorum Philippi 
at Jacobi ApoHtolorimi vencrunt in flritanniam ; a quibus 
priinum Oratoriuin in insula Avalloniac.' 

King Ina of Wessex founded a monastery at 
Glastonbury, then went to Rome on pilCTimago 
and died tfiere.* Dunstan was abbot of Glaston- 
bury ; it grew in fame and importance, and became 
a8sociat(‘d with many saints and heroes— St, Josepli 
of Ariniuthca and St. Patrick, King Arthur and 
Guineven; ; and its monks gathered together a 
wonderful ccdlcetion of relics — portions of the 
Crown of Thorns, the True CroR.s, and the Holy 
Sepulchre, and bones of St. John the Bantist, 
St. Peter, and St. Paul. Its fame outla.stea the 
Middle Ages, and a miracle Avas lielievcd to have 
been performed there in 1751.* 

After Glastonbury in historical sequence, thougl 
in the later Middle Ages of even greater fame as 
a pilgrim resort, Avas the shrine of St. Thomas 
Beeket at Canterbury. His murder in 1170 pro 
foundly shocked the whole of Europe, and croAvdt 
of pilgrims so«)n began to visit the spots made 
sacred by his life and death. His shrine became 
ever more splendid, and boasted many famoiu 
jeAvels, including tlie Mtegale’ of France. Tlit 
Jubilee of 1470 brought 100,000 jnlgrims to Cantor 
bury. Many of these Avould be from foreign 
countries. Tlio pilgrims went first to the tran.sej»t 
of the martyr<Iom in the Cathedral. 

‘ Before the woorien altar the iiilgrimH knelt, and Its nunrHiaii 
priest exhibited to them tlie various rclloa conflUeil to bln es)H*( ial 
charge. But thn one which HurpaHse<l all others was the rusty 
fraKinent of l^e Bret’s sword, which was presented to each in 
turn to be kissed. The foreit^n pil^jcrims, by a natural mistake, 
Inferred from the si^ht of the swonl that the martyr had 
suffered death by beheading.’ 4 

Then the pilgrims Avent to the choir and saw the 
general relics, about 400 in number, then to St. 
AiidroAv’s Tower, and, last of all, to tho shrine 
itself. Tt lia<l a Avooden covering which, till lift* 
concealed tho gold, silver, and jcAvels Avith Avhich 
it Avos encniste*!. Among foreign pilgrims Loo 
von Hotzmital Avas sent on an embassy to England 
in 1440. Tan'o accounts of his adventures aa'CIo 
A vrittcii, one in Bohemian, preserved in a Latin 
translation, the other in German. He Avent ami 
HRAV the sights usually shown to pilgrims. Ho and 
his companion.M visited the sliiine. 

* Ihi vidimus sppulchrum et caput ipsius, Sppulchrum cx 
puro auro oouniitiitii cat, et gennnia a<loniatum, tnmque 
luugnifiuia doiiariis liitatiini, ut par ei iiHari.'uu. Inter alios res 
pruinoaaa spectatur in eo et cArhuncnlus gemma, qni noctu 
spicndcro aolet, dimuli ovi gallinacci mamiitudinc.’® 

The (lerman accotiiit relates ; 

•|>a zeiget man una <laa schwert, damit man Jin den kopf 
nbgeschlagrn hat. Da weiset man auch pin incrklich stuck des 
heiligen creuzta, auch der niigel einen und den reohten arm dea 
livhen herrn Uittcr sant Oorgen und etiich dorn in einer 
nioatranzen von der diirnen kron.’« 

The Canterbury mlgriniage is remembered among 
those Avho take little interest in ecc.lesitt.stical 
history because of Chamier’s (Canterbury Tales. 
The journey from the Tabard Inn at Southwark 
Avas one of the three Avays by Avliieh Canterbury 
was regularly approached by pilgrims. In 1513 a 
visit was paid to it by Colet and Erasmus ; the 
Avealth displayetl and the superstition encourage*! 
roused the fetdiiig in C*)Iet Avhicli >vas soon to 
break forth in him and other.s in tho Protestant 
Reformation. Erasmus Avas more reserved an*! 
quiet in his strictures, less prone to depart from 
1 P. J. llaverfleld, in Cambridge Medieval Hi story ^ i., Com- 
Itridgo, 1011, ch. xili. (A), ' Koman Britain,’ p. 376. 

’<* .\.88cr, Lije of King Alfred; with the Annals of St. Neots^ 
ed. W. If. StovotiHon, Oxford, l£k)4, 8ub anno 726. 

* Harcwvll .lonpH, pp. 274-‘2S4. 

* Stanley, Historical Memorials of Canterlmry^^, p. 217 f. 

« 76. Appendix, note B, p. 256. « lb. p. 268 


Catholic nractice and tradition.^ The last Jubilee 
at the shrine Avas that of 1520. The reverence 
shown to the memory of St. Thomas k Beeket was 
annoying to Henry viii., and in 1538 the shrine 
was destroyed by royal command. 

Next in im]>ortance in mediteval England was 
tho shrine of OurTiady at Walsingham in Norfolk. 
The special relic that attracted pilgrims here was 
a small phial reputed to contain a few drops of her 
milk. This shrine was likewise destroyed at the 
Reformation. A i>oeni written in 1595 (of un- 
certain authorship) laments the desolation which 
had ov'ertaken the scene of the piety of former 
age.s. It concludes : 

* Sin 1 h where Our Lady eat, 

Ileav*?!! is turned to Hell, 

Satan sits where Our Lord did sway, 

Walsingham, oh ! farewell.* ^ 

Other famous places of pilgrimage in inedireval 
England were Durham (for the shrine of St. Cuth- 
belt), Lichfield, Bni-y St. Edinunds, and Peter- 
borough. A special feature of English ]>ilgi’iinage 
was its anti-royalist character- -to revere as a 
saint one who had been condemned as a traitor.* 

5. Wales.— All the Celtic parts of Britain Avere 
specially rich in shrines, just as their inhabitants 
\v*uit as diligently as any to Rome an*l the Holy 
Ljiml. The chief Welsh shrine was the Holy Well 
of 8t. Winifred in Flintshire. 

* ft Is a signifirant (‘.iirumMlance that tho oidy road through 
Walofl from north to south started at Holywell and endod at St. 
David’s, l)Oth canspiouous pilgrim resorts in the Ages of Faith. '4 
A mona.stery Avas founded at IIolyAvcll in 1119, 
which Avas destroyed at tho Dissolution. The 
history of the shrine is important as sboAving the 
connexion of pilgrimage Avith sacred wells. When 
any aa’cII became famous, ami its waters were 
reported to have either inetlioinal or miraculous 
fjualitioM, it soon becatne a place of pilgrimage. 
This has Ix5en so not in Catholic Cliristianity alone 
but in the Avhole history of religion. 

6 . Scotland. — 'i’he earlbjsb Scottish shrine to 
Avhich pilgrims resorted was Whitliorn (‘Candida 
Casa’). The church there Avas built by St. Niiiian 
in memory of St. Martin of Tours about 397. 
Ninian himself Avas buried there in 432, and the 
place was renoAvnod among the Irish and among 
the Welsh of Strathcly*lc. Like Walsingham, it 
was popular as a place of royal pilgrimage. Another 
Scottisli shrine Avas that of St. Mary of the Rock 
at St. AndreAvs. This has noAv been sAvept away 
by the sea. It Avas on the rock at the foot of the 
cl ill on Avhicli the Cathedral now stands. Other 
Sc*)ttisli places were Dunblane (for the relics of 
St. M*)r*loc), Dunfermline (for tiie shrine of St. 
Margaret), St. Margaret’s Chapel at Edinburgh 
Castle, St. Nichohis’ (!!hape], Leith, St. Konti- 
gem’s Chapel on Loch Lomond, and St. Mango’s 
Chapel at (^ulri)s.s. 

7. Ireland. — Pilgrimage ha.s been for centuries a 
dominant feature of Irish religious life, for among 
the Celtic peoples every hill and well and stream 
lias its own tutelary god or spirit or fairy. 
Christianity only roC4)n.secrated many places sacrkl 
already in Celtic (possibly even in pre-Celtic) 
times; and, flespitespasrnoflie efforts made by Pro- 
testant governments to repress them, Iri.sli nib 
pimago has gone on with no real interruption 
from the Reforination until the present *1^. 

Most famous t)f Irish shrines Avas St. I^atrick’s 
Purgatory on L*»ugh Derg in Donegal. In the 
lake there is an island round Avhich various 
legends grcAv. It Avas said that a knight, OAvain, 

* Soe Eraamua, Pilgrimages to S. Mary of Walsingham 
and S. Thomas of Canterbnry, tr. J. O. Nic?holi9. 

2 This pooin is quoted in Eramnna, Appendix. 

3 J. J. JuHserand, Les Anglais an moyen Age ; la Vis nomade, 
d’Angleterre au xive si^ele, tr. I^. Touliuin Smith, English 
Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages, pp. 839-848. 

I 4 Hartwell Jonea, p. 407. 
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descended to Pnrgatory from there- and camo back 
to this present life. 

'Thl8 pili^riinage }ui8 been ascribed to insatiable {freed and 
wilful deception on the part of monks, wlio fostered it with an 
eye to their own advantage ; but tiie. matter caunot be so sum- 
marily dismissed. The usage lies, doubtless, in the deep* 
rooieft beliefs of the pre-historlo period, and Is a rt>ftex of the old 
Druidic doctrines colouring Chri8tianit3’. . . . The origin of the 
pilgrimage must be tlierefore sought, partly In the geological 
icuUires of the island (suggestive to the credulous in Ireland, 
as in other Eiiropcjan countries, of an entrance into the Nether 
Regions) and partly in a native pre-Christian mythology, tho 
implicit belief in the existence of spirits of woodland and 
water, and the supposed communication carried on between 
them and mortals.^! 

The connexion with St. Patrick is orobably 
le^cmiury, but it enhanced tlie glory of tne place. 
Abuses and superstitions grew apace, and in 1497 
the pil^iinago was ‘ abolished ’ by Pope Alexander 
VI. The Privy Council ordered its suppression in 
1632, and in the second year of Queen Anne it was 
again prohibited. 

‘ And whereas the superstitions of Po|iery are greatly 
increased and upheld, by the pretended sanctity of plu<M*s, 
especially of a Place called 8t. Patrick's I’urgator.v m the 
C'ounty of Donegal]] and of Wells to which I’llgrimages are 
made, by vast numbers at certain seasons. ... Re it hirllier 
eiKwlcd that all such meetings and assemblies shall be deemed 
and aii Judged Riots and unlawful Assemblies.* 3 

A fine of ten shillings was to be iniposed if the 
olFeiider refxised to be publicly whipiied. But sup- 
pression M'UH of little avail, and the pilgrimage has 
continued under ccclesiaHtical supervision until our 
own day. Pilgrimage thither is now observed in 
the Human Catliolic (Church as a penitential exer- 
cise, and ‘ it seems the only pilgrimage of modern 
times conducted like those of the Middle Ages’ 
{CK xii. 95). Other places of pilgrimage in Ireland 
wore Downpatrick in Co. Down (sacreil to St. 
Patrick, St. Bridget, and St. (\jlumba), St. 
John’s Well in Meath, and Cranfield in the parish 
of Dnuiiniaul, (7o. Antrim. 

8 . France. — Among famous French iiiedia*val 
shrines was Chartres ; 

'Avantque Ic cbristiaiiisinc eCl (-16 prdclu'i dans IvsOaulcs, 
Ics druidcs ^taierit dans I'uxage <le s'aHsoJubk-r tons les ans onx 
envirorts do Chartres. On prc^teiid qu'ilH aiuivntcn ce lieu un 
sanctuaiie r6vi-r6. C’^tait, dit-on, une grottc, oil ila honomient 
unc statue qui repn^sentait une femme assise, tenant sur ellc un 
enfant, et rnntel portait celte insoriptioii I'irpVni paritxtrce. 
liors do la pri^dication de I’Kvangile on baiit sur cotte grotte 
une i^glisc, vers ie milieu du 111" si^cle, au plus tard.'S 

Cliartres therefore, like Ola.stonbury nnd St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory, seems to have been tlie scene 
of an ancient Celtic cult. I'lie wooden statue of 
the Virgin was destroyed at the Revolution. 

Among modern French shrines the chief is 
Lonnies {q, V. ). Others are La Salette in Daiiphiny 
and Liesse. 

9 . Switzerland. — Of Swiss shrines the most 
imi»ortant is Kinsiedeln. 'I'here was a monastic 
community there in the 9th century. It is in the 
canton of Schwyz, became famous as a centre of 
pilgrimage in the 10 th cent., and has continued to 
oe so until the present time, despite the preaching 
of Zwiiigli in tne 16Lh cent.'* and the destruction 
of the monastery in 1798 by the French invaders. 
The yearly pilgrims are now more than 160,000. 

10 . Italy. — Besides Rome itself numerous other 
Italian cities were pilgrim resorts, though none 
attained special pre-eminencoexcej^ perhaps Assisi, 
because of its connexion with St. Francis and in a 
lesser degree with St. Clare. Siena was associated 
with St. Catharine ; and Venice, with its splendid 

1 Hartwell .Tunes, p. 89 f. 

* .lohii Richards, Thti Great FoUy, Superstition, and 
Idolatry of l*U<jri%nagee in Ireland, espeeiaUy of that of St. 
FatrieVs Purgatory, Dublin, 1727, p. 46; see also lluwson, 
A Description of St. Patrick's Purjatory in Lough Derg and an 
Aoamint of the Pitgriins’ Business there, do. 1727. 

» Slvry-Chaui{>agnac, i. 462. 

4 The Council of Zurich abolished the Whit-Monday procession 
to Einsiedclu in 1624 (Kidd, Docutnents Illustrative of tlie Con- 
iinenial Reformation, p. 441). 


basilica of St. Mark, was often visited on the way 
to the Holy Land. See also art. Lorktd. 

11. Spain. — Foremost of the shrines of Spain 
was that of St. James, or Santiago di ComjxiHtella, 
which attained a fame in the Middle Ages greater 
than that of almost any other city save Rome. It 
is said that St. Janies ajipeared there in a vision 
in 816, and that his remains were discovered tliere. 
The shrine l)ecanie associated in legend with 
Uiarlos the Great, hut it was not till the 12th cent, 
that the foundations of its greatness were really 
laid. Not only Spaniards but pilgrims from all 
over Europe worshipped there, especially those 
from Wales and Ireland. In Welsh bardic litera- 
ture there are many allusions to Coiiipostella.* A 
Latin hymn to St. James 1ms been finely traiiH- 
lated by George Borrow.^ The i>ilgriuiage Honi- 
ished till the 14th, but considerably diminisbed 
from the 18th century.* 

12 . Germany. — Chief among German places oi 
julgrimago was Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), the 
medimvaT capital of Germany, which posscsscil 
numerous relies. The most important were the 
w'hite robe in which the Virgin was clothed in the 
stable at Bethlehem, the swaddling clothes of 
the infant Christ, the linen cloth in which the 
body of John the Baptist wms wrapjied after hU 
execution, and that in which our Lord was 
crucified ; there were many lesser relic.s besides. 
The pilgrimage to Aix has coiitiiiiied till the 
present time. In 1881 there were 158,968 pilgrims. 
Another medimval city renowned for its pilgrimage 
was Trier (Trfcvcs), which possessed the seamless 
holy coat worn by our Lord before His crucifixion. 
Ci>logne w’as famous ns containing relics of the 
three kings, traditionally called Gaspard, Melchior, 
and Balthasar. 

13 . The Syrian Church. — The pilgrimages so 
far considered have all btsen cither of the West of 
Europe or else in Ralestinc itself. But beyond 
Uic frontier of the Roman Empire the Syrian 
Church grew and flourished, though on lines in 
some ways ditterent from those of the Graco- 
Roman world. Filgrima|;e was made by Syrian 
Christians at a date earlier than by tliose of the 
West. Noll, bishop of Adiabenc (163-179), had 
been taken as a child by his parents to Jerusalem 
on what may fairly bo called a pilgrimage.* 
rilgriniH c;ontinued to visit Jerusalem ; the subject, 
however, is still involved in some obscurity.® 

In 858 a Nesturian synod consideied the subject ; 

Canon lx. duclarcs that no new utonasteries shall be built 
without thn knowledKo of the bishop of the dioi^sse ; if oiil* 
were built and the bishop knsw, ho would give It a revonuo 
suflioient for its upkeep and for hospitality t<i pilgrims. Canun 
XV. prcHdoiins tlial the: faithful uugiit to givu thi-ir offerings and 
I>crforiu their vows for the remission of their sins in the pliu.-cs 
where they live, ond not wander far afield. Why slioidd tfiey 
go to distant places? It is a puerilo habit which gives satisfac- 
tion to the senses but nob to the soul. If any of the fuitlifid, 
after having visitod the churches and coiivetifa of their own 
country, desire to visit those that are further away, not witli the 
idea that Ood will there favour them more, but to give some 

rt of their goods to tlic head of the convent, they are not to 

hindered. Rut, if they' wander about os people who Jiaxe 
lost their God, not knowing where they will find Him 6r where 
lie wilt hear Uicin, they are sick souls in need of health and 
should be led to the doctrine of perfection. ^ 

This shows that the abuses of pilgrimago w’erc 
quite obvious at tliis time, and they must have been 
w'idely sjiread to have called <lown ecclosiastical 
censure in tliese terms. Gregory Bar-Ilehrmus, 
bishop of Guba (probably Bear Omshasit, north- 
east of the Gulf of Akaba) and primate of the 
East (t 1286), quotes from a letter of one John 
Bar-Finchoje to a monastic friend <lcscribirig the 

1 Hartwell Jones, pp. 2rir>-261. 

^ 7’/te Bible in Spain, London, 1843, ch. xxvii. 

3 Hivr.v-Champoguac, i. 490-498. 

4 Sources synagues, ed. A. Mingana, Leipzig [1008), p. SO. 

J> 76. p, 182, ri. 1. 

*> J. B. ChulKit, Synodieon orie.nlale : Recueii des synodes 
ivestoriens, Paris, 1903, pp. 408, 441. 
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pilgi'iinago to the Holy Pity and wliat was to be 
Hcen and done there.* 

14. The Reformation.— Chuiigt h so wide in the 
religious life of Kuroj^e as those whieh came to 
\)asH in the I6th cent. \ver<* hound to leave their 
mark not only on the I’rotestant countries, hut 
within the hounds of Catholicism as well. Much 
jurging of abuses took jdaco at the Counter- 
teformation ; and, while in some countries Protes- 
tantism lost its lii st coiKiuest, with the advancing 
tide of Catholicism not everything that had been 
destroyed was hnilt un. Under Mary Tudor, e,g.y 
no attempt was made to restore the shrine of 
Uecket in Canterbury Cathedral. The Continental 
Keforniation brought with it tlie aludition of 
pilgrimage. Thus, in the programme of reforms 
of the bishop of Pomesania in 1526, art. 4 declares : 

‘ Henccforwanl thrre shall >i« 110 pU^ritmn;o nor wanderings 
to holy places, since they aid no tnaii's salvation. "■« 

In SwtMlen the Lutheran Synod of ("irchro in 1529 
decreed : 

* Heregrinatinnes ad lora sanota (|iiuiita fieri possit uioderatione 
rpmovelmntor/ 

showing that, as in other things, Lutheranism 
dealt more gently witli Catholicism than did 
Calvinism.** (’alvin in the prefatory letter to 
Francis i. (2;ird Aug. 1536) of his Christmiur. 
ReJigiunla JvutUutio, wrote: 

‘Cur ergo tarita hui ^ ilia ei acerbitate pro miasa, purgatorio 
pere^'rinatioiilhus, et iil geuun iiugi«< belligerantur, ut sine eomm 
exi>licatisHinm, nt ita dicain, fide Nal\ am fore pieUiem negent, 
cum tamen nihil comm a verbo Dei case probent ?'<* 

The Edict of Keforniation of Bern for the Pays de 
Vaud (24th Dec. 1536) declnrcd in art. 17 : 

BSiiiHvini.—' Nous uvona lUiSMi onlonmi quo toutes bt^nitiona 
de voyage ct pMcilnages aoieiit otoea, et que nul soit si hanli 
d'allor on icoiix aoiia peine, rhomtue de dlx tlorina, la femme de 
cinq florins.'® 

The Council of Trent (1563 ; scss. xxv.) condemned 
those who jillirine<l that ‘ jdaces dedicated to the 
memories of saints arc vainly visited.’ 

15. Royal pilgrimage.— Tiiroughout the Miildle 
Ages pilgrimage was a constant observance among 
kings and i»rinces ; to show honour to the saints of 
their country was a natural thing, and 8ometime.s 
a king went in penitence, as did Henry ii. to 
the shrine of Becket, after the murder of the arch- 
bishon. The Scottish kings continually went to 
Whithorn. Margaret, daughter of Christian I. of 
Denmark, nife of James iii. and mother of 
James iv. of Scotland, went thither after the 
birth of her son in 1473, though her journey has 
been described as a ‘ nleasnnt outing rather than a 
penitential exercise.^® James iv. himself went 
there several times, as also did James v., though 
not HO often as his father. James IV. visited also 
Wliitokirk in E. Lothian, where in 1430 .lames l. 
had built a house for the reception of pilgrims. 

Some interest attaches to tno pilgrim, age of one 
who later became a king : Henry, Earl of Derby 
(afterwards Henry IV.), visited Prussia and then 
went on to the Holy Land. Ho travelled byway 
of Dantzig, Frankfort-t)n-Oder, Priigne, Vienna, 
Treviso, Venice, Corfu, Uhodes, .Tallin, Kaniali, 
and Jerusalem, returning through Rhodes, Co.s, 
Corfu, liagusa, Venice, Treviso, Pavia, Vicenza, 
Verona, and Milan. 

16. The effects of pilgrimage.— It is quite clear 
that a custom so wide-spread must have left its 
effect not sim]dy on the religion hut on the entire 
life of the world. It helpeu, as has lieen seen, to 

’ J. S. Assemaiius, ItibUothem Orientally, Rome, 1719-28, 
ii. 843. 

2 Kidd, p. 189. 3 llK p. 238. 

4 Ih. p. 533. ® ih, p. n.OS. 

James llalfour Paul, ‘ Royal Pilgrimages in iScotland,’ in 
Tram, of Senttivh Et'.i'leyiohnical iSoc. 1. (Aberdeen, 1905J 
ur-lS.'J. 

7 Expeditions to Prusma and the Half Land made by Henry, 
Karl of Derby {afterwards King Henry 1 P.), in 1S90-1 and 
being the Accoxmts kept by his Treasurer, ed. L. Toulniiii 
Smith, Camden Society, London, 1894. 


produce the Crusades ; it drew far afield men who 
would otherivise have been content to stay in their 
own country, and gave them a knowledge of 
distant lands. The countries of Eurojie had, by 
means of the pilgrims, far more intercourse with 
each other in the Middle Ages, not only in religion, 
Imt also in commerce, literature, and art. The 
economic effect of pilgrimage was also consider- 
able. Though many cities already famous became 

ilmim resorts, in some cases towns or villages 

itherto obscure became, by virtue of a shrine or 
the relics of a saint, places of national, porliaps 
even of world-wide, fame. These facts, however, 
must never obscure the essential religious import- 
ance of pilgrimage (it is wrong, e.g., to put as one 
of the chief ‘ effects ’ of the custom the fame of the 
Canterbury Tales ; that the pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury afforded the occasion for some of the most 
famous English poetry is after all onlj*^ incidental). 

In post Koformat ion times in Catholic countries 
pilgrimage has often been undertaken for the sake 
of cures such as those (some of which arc genuine) 
wroiigld at Lourdes. 

17. The place of pilgrimage in the history of 
religion.— It h.as already been noted that pilgrim- 
age is not confined to Catholic Christianity, and 
also that pre-Christian shrines were consecrated to 
Christ ana to His saints. This fact is of importance 
for the comparative study of religions, and, like 
other facts in that science, should be neither 
minimized nor wrongly emphasized. How far, all 
over the world, Christian and pre-Christian customs 
and rites were interwoven is not yet known for 
certain. As S. A. Cook saJ^s in a lei ter, 

*Tho visit to the ffrave of the more or Ihhm deifled hero, the 
annual mectini; on the occasion of initiation or other ceremonial, 
tlie p4<rioclical festivals at which different towns or elans 
assembkd— all those represent universal ideas.' 

Some observances of Christian pilgrimage haveclose 
analogies elsewhere —e,g., the miracle of ( lie sacred 
fire at Jerusalem.* (ilastonbury, St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory, and Chartres (see alcove, 4, 7, 8) arc 
instances of pagan lioly places being consccratc<l 
to Christian pilgrimage. 

The pilgrim with his staff, his broad flat -crowned 
hat, and his mussel-.shell or other badge, has now 
disap]>eared, hut thousands still go every year on 
pilgrimage. Slnall we dismiss it as a mere super- 
.stition ? It is something more than, although it 
is akin to, the sentiment that has made it the 
supreme desire of many whose relatives liavo fallen 
in aidioii to visit their graves when the war !« 
over. The underlying idea, conscious or uncon- 
scious, is that definite sanctity attaches to certain 
places because of what has happened there, as 
though some of the persunal magnetism of the 
person who had lived or died there still survived 
and could communicate itself to the visitor. A 
similar idea would exjilain a so-called ‘ "host,’ not 
as the actual spirit of a dead person surviving after 
his bodily death in a given spot associateil with 
him in lifetime, but rather as un impress or influ- 
ence left by him still capable of affecting those 
who come to the place. Thus the study of pil- 
grimage leads us into psychic and psychological 
prohlcnis the solution of which is still beyond our 
lange. 

Lri'KRATCRK.— i. Works of UEFEREXCK.—Artt. in EBr^^ 
(A. Hauck); DCA(W, E. Scudamore); (Bede Jarrett); 
OKD; Srhaff-II®r*oj( M. R Driscoll); L. de Sivry and 
J. B. J. Champagnac, Dietionnaire des PHerinages, Paris, 1S61, 
forming voIh. 48 and 44 of Eneyclopddie TMolugiqtte, Bcr. {., 
ed. J. P. Migne. 

ii. OHiaiSAl, liOCUAlKS’TS,-A)t much interest are the imbllca- 

I Hee for this fVBS, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, London, 1018, 
i. 20, 181 ; 77ie Pilgrimage of the Russian Abbot Daniel in the 
Holy Land; T. Tobler, Golgotha, St. Ooll, ISJSl, pp. 460 - 488 ; 
Fulcher <le Chartres, Gesta Peregrinantium Erancontm (in 
John Boiigarsius, Gesta Dei per Francos, Hanover, 1611, I. 
407); Curzon, Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant, 
p. 14.5 f. ; also KREv. 84(i. 
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tioiig of the Palestine Pili^rlins’ Text Society'. The records of 
many pilffrimutrtiM, several of which are referred to in this 
art., have been translated and annotated. The information is 
especially full on pilj^'Hin routes and on the topography of 
P.ilestiiie, but not on the pilp^rims themselves. 

hi. Gkseiia! .—Canon Pietro Casola’s Pilgrimage to Jeru- 
mletn in UH, tr. and ed. M. M. Newett, Manchester, 1007 (with 
full intrwl, giving much information about niedinval Italian 
uilgrlmages to the Holy I^nd) ; Chaucer, Canterbury Tales ; 
L. Conrady, VUr rheinische Palaestina-Pitgeraehn/ten de^r 
XI 1'., X r., XVI. Jahrhunderten, Wiesbaden, 1882; R. Curzon, 
Visits to the Monasteries of the Levant, new London, 1807 ; 
L. Depont, Pelerinages, Paris. 1902 ; Desiderius Erasmus, 
Pilgrimages to S. Mary of WaUingham and S. Thomas of 
t'nnterhury. tr. and ed. J. O. Nichols®, Loudon, 1875; S. 
Graham, With the liussian Pilgrims to Jerusalem, do. 1913; 
G. Hartwell Jones, Celtic Pritainand the Pilgrim Movement, 
Hon. Soc. of r\ niiiiro<lorion, do. 1912 (gives a moss of informa- 
tion about (Vltie luifl other pilgrimageN) ; S. Heath, Pilgrim 
Life in the Middle Ages, do. 1911; MtJlI \v. 80 ft. (bio- 
graphy of Willibald, 8th cent, bishop of Eiehstiitt) ; J. J. 
Jusserand, Les Anglais an moyen tlge: la Vie nomade el 
lea routes d'Angleterre an xiv^ si^ete, Paris, 18S4, tr. L. Toulnhn 
Hmith, Pnglish Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages {XlVth 
cent.y^, Loiidoii, 1889 ; B. J. Kidd, Documents Illustrative of 
the Continental Reformation, Oxford, 1911; R. R. Madden, 
Shrines and Sepule-hres of the Old and Xew World. 2 vols., 
London, ; f. Marx, Das Wallfahren in der katnolischen 
AfiVc/ir, Triives, 1842; R. Rbhricht, Deutsche Pilgerreisen naeh 
deni heiligen Lande, new ed., Innsbruck, 1900 ; G. B. de Rossi, 
Roma, sot.terranea, Rome, 1864 (for catacombs) ; Sanim Missal, 
ed. J. Wii'khain Legg, Oxford, 1916, pp. 405, 451 ^pilgrim 
mass, prayers, and blessing); A. P. Stanley, Thstorieal 
Memorials of Cant erhury^^, Loudon, 1912 (son oral interest- 
ing documents relatitig to tlie shrine of Heeket in the 
Appendix). , L. J). AOATK. 

PILGRIMAGE (Hebrew and Jewinh). - - Tlie 
ori^^in of the Hebrew pilorimiiKe i.s to be aon^lit 
in the early Semitic life. To the primitive relijci- 
oiis conception the deity wa.s not ubiquitous, but 
was localized ■ by the iioniadH within the confiue.s 
of a .sacred district, freiinenlly an oaMi.s, by a;,^ri- 
(ultiirists in the sanctuary of a villa^^e or town. 
The performance of certain roli};ious duties, there- 
fore, norrnallv involved a journey of ^(reater or 
les.s length, wliich in time imtreaaea as the renown 
of particular sacred places, and the advantage-^ for 
trading oflered by a larger concour.so of people, led 
to the further centralization of worship. Economy 
of time and ellbrt, also, reduced the visiu to a 
limit e<l number at regularly recurring periods, to 
which was postponed the payment of vows replac- 
ing intervening religi<»us duties. There thus 
>\as instituted the annual family or elan pilgrim- 
age, as pictured in 1 S V. At times a lengthier 
pilgrimage into strange teiritory resuUe<l in a pro- 
1 racted .stay iis a grr, or even in permanent settle- 
ment ; Abrahafii is the archetype of the pilgrim 
immigrant, and perhap.s in Dt 20® *6bhed (AV 
‘ ready to perish’) contains the ideas of the Arabic 
root 'nhntht, * strange,’ ‘ long from home,’ ‘perma- 
nent dweller.’ Moreover, every traveller into 
strange territory was in a sense a pilgrim, a prospec- 
tive visitor to the local shrine ; hence, apparently, 
the right of sanctuary, of protection, was extended 
to cover the entire journey within tlie tribal terri- 
tory — a supposition which may in part explain the 
.sacred character of the iirimitive Semitic institu- 
tion of hospitality (y.e.). At all events, the 
journey itself became an essential part of the 
religious celebration, assuming a quasi-sacred 
character - in itself a meritoi iou.s act. 

The development of the pilgrimage of the clan 
into one of larger groups was* duo m part to the 
advantages of combination udicn the journey was 
long and led into strange territory ; and this 
development was hastened when the period of pil- 
grimage ^yas made to coincide with that of nomadic 
or, especially, with agri(Miltural festivals. The 
Hebrew' term kagh denotes both the pilgrimage 
ioiirney and the festival ceremonies at the shrine ; 
but w’hich of these two ideas is the original deno- 
tation is uncertiiiii. The concept * encircle,’ which 
seems common to various irilitcral extensions of 
the biliteral root h-g, may be seen both in the 


dance and in the circumambulation w hich concludes 
the pilgrim journey ; nevertheless, if in Arabic 
hajj originally did not denote the ciKminamhula- 
tioii of the Meccan shrine but only the visit to 
’Arafali (J. Wellhausen, Re.ate arahisrh.e.n Heiilen- 
tunis, lierliii, 1897, pp. 79-84) -f.c. a visit, from 
the standpoint of Qiiraish, to a strange shrine 
under protection from the tribal adherents of 
that shrine — an original meaning ‘ pilgrimage,’ 
‘ recourse to a place of refuge,’ should be preferred 
(cf. the roots hajA and hftjnn). 

The origin of the Hebrew hftgh as involving a 
uoniadic journey seems discernible in some of the 
regulations for the Hebrew festival celebrations, 
especially the Pa.s.sover (though the latter is 
associated in the Pentatem h with an agricullural 
epoch ami with traditions of a delinite historic 
departure from Egy]jt). A three days’ iourney 
into the desert is maile antecedent to the first 
Passover celebration ; and the extension of the 
celebration of the festivals in general over an 
entire week is in part a reminiscence of the jemrney 

I KTiod (cf. the pilgrimage month of the Arabs). 
Jut esnecially the eating of unleavened bread (the 
nomad 8 usual bread), the roasting of the lamb 
w' hole (in nomad fashion), and the start l»y night 
(as frequently in the case of desert caravans) otter 
the setting for a dramatic revival of the ancient 
desert life ami wanderings ; therein sanctity ami 
religions significance are attached to archaism, in 
the same manner a.s in the regulation for the build- 
ing of an altar of dirt or unhewn stones (Ex 20). 
The pilgrimage of Tal)crnacles is a similar religious- 
dramatic revival of tent life (Uos 12”’ reads ‘ tents’ 
for the ‘ booths’ of Lv 23^^* ; cf. also 2 Ch 7’®, if the 
phrase ‘ into their tents’ is to he understood liter- 
ally here). 

The pilgrimage had also a political importance. 
The close association in a common purpose of largo 
numbers of people fiom ditteront tribes and eom- 
muiiities att’orded the husis for the development of 
a more [»eriiianciit national unity, and played a 
part no less in ancuent pan-Hebraism than in 
modern pan-Tslamism. In the Pentateuchal legis- 
lation which nurposetl the centralization of wor- 
ship ill Jerusalem tlie attempt is clear to increase 
the spirit of unity by bringing all malc.s together 
in pilgrimage to one shrine at three dill’erent 
neriods of tlie year (the festivals of Passover, 
Weeks, and Booths). That this legislation, how - 
ever, rettccts actual conditions— that all the male 
inhabitants of Palestine simultaneously left their 
homes throe times every year to make wliat for 
some would have been an extended journey— si'cms 
iinprobahlo ; and the special enipliaMis laid ujion 
the Pa.s.sovcr in certain passages (Nu 9’^) or u]n>ii 
the Eeast of Taliernacles in others (1 K 8®®), show’s 
perhap.8 that one or the other was in reality the 
pilgrimage period at ditt'erent ejMichs in the 
national life, or (more likely) for ditt'erent clans or 
families at the same epocli. Jeroboam testitied to 
the political value of tne pilgrimage in his attemiit 
to counteract its unifying force by changing the 
place and time of it (I K with which cf. the 
reported action of Walid ihii 'Alxl al-Malik in 

J iromoting the pilgrimage to a certain mosque in 
Icrusalem as against the Kahah, or that of the 



After ihe Imildiiig of the Second Temple in 
Jerusalem the Holy Oity w^as witlioul rival as the 
objective of Jewish pilgrimage. Jews journeyed 
thither from Mesopotamia, and tlie journey itself 
became an even more imiHjrtant factor than before, 
often involving cori.siderahle iiardsiiip and danger ; 
the old Iaw.s of ho.spitality to tJie pilgrim became 
coiTe.sjx)ndingIy broader, and the inliabitant.s of 
Jerusalem took special measures to accommodate 
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vinitorH in itie city as 'well as along the roads lead- 
ing thereto. 

But after the destruction of the Second Temi»le 
conditions changed ; though there was still an 
annual celehration of the Feast of Tabernacles (on 
tiie Mount of Olives), with the cessation of sacri- 
fice the pilgrimage, too, ceased to be an obligatory 
act. It assumctl in general a j)ersonal and emo- 
tional character and lost much of its former joy- 
ousnoss. Pilgrims to the site of the Temple now 
(ranie i)rin(U)){illy to mourn and to pray for the 
restoration of /ion, and they were not always 
webiomed by the non-.Jewisli’ population of tlie 
land. CVmtfitions imi)rovcd under Muhammadan 
rule ; and in the 9th cent, many l^araites in par- 
ticular made the pilgrimage. During tlie Crusades 
the )iilgrimage seems to liave ceased again ; but 
with Saladiii it w’as resumed,* and recovered some- 
tliiug of its ancient joyous character. In many 
eases the desire to visit Jerusalem was coupled 
with the purpose of living and being buried on 
holy ground, ami the pilgrimage thus liecame a 
pious immigration; as early os the lltli cent., 
indeed, a fully organized Jewish community existed 
at Kamlali ; and there was a marked influx 
of Jews from Spain somewhat laler, and from 
other parts of Furope in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. FiUrlier than tliis impulse from per- 
siHMition there is found as a sc(!omlary cau.se of 
pilgrimage the general pnrpr)sc of travel (a.s in the 
<‘a.se of Judah Halevi and Ihn Kzra), the frerjueiicy 
<»f which is evidenced by a siiecial travellers’ prayer 
in the Jewish ritual. 

At the same time Jerusalem again had its rivals 
as theobje<*t of pilgrimage. Tn Figypt there was a 
famous synagogue at Dumuh (modern Tainmiih), 
near Cairo, to which Jewish families journeyed to 
celebrate the Feast of Weeks. But in Muhamma- 
dan eountries the multiplication of shrines was due 
to the (levclopment especially of another type of 
]>ilgrimage — Uiat to tlui tombs of [nous men, of 
saints and reputed miracle- workers. Though 
evidence of the belief in the siipeinatural jaiwer of 
tombs may perhaps be found in 2 K 18’^ and such 
a belief among eortain classes of Jews may have 
persisted along with other beliefs in miracles, the 
custom of visiting graves in order to pray and ask 
fi>r divine intervention seems to have been iKUTowed 
by Jews from their Oriental neiglihonrs ; at any 
rate such a s:/ynmA(lit. ‘ visit ’) is sonietiiuos made 
by IS lull am mad alls and Jews to the graves of the 
same Bihlkal heroes. By the Oriental Jews 
themselves no distinction in roverenee is made 
between the supposed tombs of Biblical characlens 
and those of later saints. Pahtstine Inis many 
tombs of lo(‘a1, and several of more than local, 
veneration. To the suijposed tomb of Zebulun at 
Sidon, j»ilgnms come from all parts of Pales- 
tine, and also to that of Babbi Mcir [(j.v,) at 
'riberias. 'Diat of Simeon ben Yoluii at Morom 
near Safed has long Ir'cii visited by Jews even 
from Persia and Africa ; imb^cd, in tiio 16th cent. 
Safed rivalled Jerusalem, especially as a place for 
])ermanent s<*tMenient, for it olb'rcd hospitality 
such as neither the Mnliaiumadans nor the .lews of 
the Holy City any longer exteiuled. 

Outside of Palestine pilgrimages are made to 
several tombs in Kurdislun [e.g.^ that of Nahum 
near Mosul), in Mesopotamia (t’.g., that of Ezra 
near Bassorah and that of Ezekiel near Babylon), 
and in Persia (that of Mordecai and E.sMier at 
Hamailan). In Algeria and Morocco are several 
tombs of Jewish w’ortliies of local renown, and 
these, too, are sometimes visited by Muhammadans 
and Jews t-ogetlier. In Europe only Galicia, 
Volhynia, and parts of Poland have their pilgrim 

Hn the 13th cent., e.g.^ there is recorded the visit of 300 
riibbis from Spain and France. 


shrines, though the travelling instinct as snch has 
sometimes found expression in a sort of pilgrimage 
to various famous synagogues, such as at Prague, 
for purposes of prayer ; and the wandering student, 
journeying far to sit at the feet of renow ned rabbis, 
was a familiar figure until the 19th cent, in 
Germany and still later in Poland and Hungary. 

In some cases the tomb-pilgrimages take place at 
fixed animal dates which, especially in Piuestine, 
often coincide with the various festivals of the 
Jewish calendar ; in other cases they take place at 
the pleasure of the individual. In Muhammadan 
countries a relationship with the older Semitic 
pilgrimage is seen in the joyous festival character 
which the celebration assumes, even beside the 
tomb. 

I.iTKHATURK.~ J. D. Michaclis, Das mosaische Kecht, Frank- 
fort, 1771-75, )v. 114 ; W. Robertson Smith, Religion of the 
Semitea'i^ 1894, pp. 10.3, 236, 2.58 ; E. Renan, Hxst. of 

the People of Israel, Eii}?. tr., do. 1881-'.* 1, i. 30, 46; G. A. 
Barton, A Sketch of Semitic Origins, New '1 ork, 1JK)2, pp. 108, 
281 ; H. Graetz, llist. of the Jews, Kng. tr., IMiila«]«lphia, 1H94, 
ill. 440, iv. 73; I. Abrahams, Botik of Delight, tlo. 1912, pp. 
127-145 ; S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 2n(l8er., l.<ondun, 
1908, p. 205 ; ./A’, s.vo. * Pilgrimage,’ ‘TombB.’ 

WiMJAM POPPKR. 

PILGRIMAGE (Indian).— i. Origin.— Pilgrim- 
age in India is the result of the animistic basis of 
tliciiopular beliefs, reflected in the higher forms 
of Ifimluism and even in the lo» al developments of 
Islam. Nothing strikes a iiew-comcr to the 
country more than the crowds of julgrims travel- 
ling by road or rail towards some holy river, the 
local abode of some god or god ling, the tomb of 
some saint or martyr. 

'll 8eeiii8 not uiiUkuly tluii the ^irtnti of a pilv:riiimgu arises 
mainly from the aacrud cbara^'.tor atUcliing to tliu place itself 
and not so much from the desire to honour the deity whose 
Bhrine it ta. It this la ho, the feeling which promptathe under- 
taking of the journey is not a very great advance on tlio primi- 
tive reverence for certain places aa the ahodea of apirits ' (U. V. 
Itnaaell, Census of India, 1011, vol. xiii., Oontrul Provinces 
Ueport, pt. i. p. 01). 

To this may Vie added the fact that w ater, by the 
analogy of the removal of physical impurities, is a 
potent agent in the removal of sin. Tims, in many 
sacred places there are pools dedicated to the god 
Kama, which take bi.s name, not because he is 
worshipped tberii, but because bo bathed in this 
j»!.'ico when ho wished to free liim.self from the sin 
of having killed the ilemon Havana, who is held 
to have lieen a Bi n liman. The germ of the idea of 
pilgrimage is found in the w’ords of Lndra to Ilaris- 
cli.andra : 

‘ There ia no happiness for him who docs not travel ; living in 
the HtK'if'ly of men, t he i)eat man often becomes a sinner ; for 
Indni 18 the friend of tlie traveller. Therefore wander’ {Aitarega 
Jirdhuonia, vii. 1.5). 

But, though in the Jiigveda the animistic wor- 
ship of rivers appears, pilgrimage, in it.s modern 
sense, is not referred to, and even in the Bnlhmanas, 
wdiile a particular sanctity attaches to river fords 
(tirtha) and certain privileged regions, like the 
banks of the Sarasvati, there is no knowledge 
either of pilgrimages or of holy pbujcs (A. Barth, 
Religions of India, Eng. tr., London, 1882, p. 62). 
Even Maim (Laws, viii. 92) regards visits to the 
Ganges or to Kurukslietra as comparatively unim- 
portant. 

(lautAma, however, dedarea that * all mountains, all rivera, 
holv lakes, phu-eH of pilgrimage, the dw'ellingg of r^is, cow-pens, 
and temples of the gods are places which destroy sin ' (xix, 14 
[SHK ii. (1879) 276J). 

The origdn of the modern practice may be traced 
to the revival of BrAlinianism and its absorption of 
local cults. Every place where a IocaI spirit was 
propitiated or worshipped soon came under the 
control of a body of Vocal priests, interested in 
attracting visitors liecause their offerings formed 
their means of livelihood. 

a. Places of Hindu pilgrimage. -—The number of 
places to which pilgrims resort is enormous. In 
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the following list the more important holy places 
are classified according to their geographical posi- 
tion and the deities mainly worshipped, it l)eing 
understood that many places combine the cults of 
more than one deity : 

(a) Places.—DengA ] : Darftbar, Gayil, Peoj^arh, K&IIghut, 
Kamakiiya, Sa^ar Inland, Tarakoiiwar ; llihilr atia OriKHU ; i*ar- 
aHiralh, Purl-Jat^aiinalh ; Patijub'. Dera NAnak, Jwalaiiiukhi, 
Katas, Kuruksbutni, Takhl-i-8iilaini&n; United Provinces of A )(ra 
and Ondh : Allaliab&d, Badarinath, r>ate8ar, Benares, BindhA* 
chal, BrindAban, ChltrakCit, DebipaUn, Peoprayag, Ganjfotri, 
Garhnuikhteiiar, Hardwar, .lainnutri, Kedanialh, Mahahan ; 
Bombay: Alandi, Bechraji, tJhAydod, DwarkA, Jejuri, Nosik, 
Palitana, Pandharpur, HhetrunJA ; Madras : Baba iiadan, 
Bhavani, Chidambaram, Conmrin, Conjeeveram, Gnkani, 
RAmeAwaram, Serin)(Hpatam, Brlraiifcam, TiniiHiti ; Central 
Provinces: MAndhata; Baluchistan, Hhij^lAj ; Kajimlana and 
Central India : Abu, Ajmer, Amarkantak, BarwAnl, Natlidwara, 
Pushkar, Rakhabh Dev. 

(fO C’tdes.— Brahma : Pushkar ; VItou : BadarlnAth, OayA, 
Hardwar, NathdwAra, Pandhanmr, Puri-Ja^annath, Tirunati ; 
Kr^ga : Mathura, Uokul, Brinual^an, Mahnban, Dwarka ; Kiva. 
the twelve great lifujan : Homnath in KathiawAr, MuliakAla at 
Ujjaln, OinkAra in the Narbada, Trayambak near NAsIk, NAga- 
nath in the NirAm's Dominions, Vaidyanath in the Dccoan, 
Bhiniasankar on the river Bhima, KedareAwar in the Himala} a, 
ViAvanalh at Benares, Mallikarjuna in the Karnfitik, and Uaiuu* 
4war at the extreme south of the peninsula ; other places sacred 
toSivaare BakreAwar, BarAhar, Chidamhoram, Deognfh.Gokarn, 
Hardwar, Jejnri, Katas, Kedarnath, TarakeAwar ; various forma 
of the mother-goddess, Kali, DurgA, Devi, etc. : Arosu, Aiuba 
Bhavani, Bindhaohal, Comorin, Devipatan, Hinglaj, Jw'alamukhi, 
KAlighat, KAmakhya; sacred rivers: AliahAbad, Amarknntak, 
BaghuAwar, Batesar, Bhavani, ChrigfJ™h Deoprayag, Gangotri, 
Garhmukhte4ar, .lomnotri, Nfisik, S.igar Island. The chief 

g laces visited by BuildhistH are ; Bodh Gaya, Kiisinagara, Potala, 
arnAlh; by .biiiis : BarwanI, Giriiur, i*alilana, Itakhabh Dev, 
ShetrunjA. Worsiiippers of Rama and Sita visit Aj’odhva, 
Chitrakut, NAsik, and BitAkugd. The heroes of the Mahnhhti- 
rata are venerated at Kunikshetra and Thanc4ar. The cult of 
the dead is performed at Benares, Hardwar, GayA. and Siddhpur. 
In the number of sacred places few regions rival the TfiniAluya, 
and, in partuailar, Kasmir. The latUT is a country where there 
is not o space as large as a grain of sesaninm seed without a 
a place of pilgrimage (Knlhaga. ed. M. 

A. Stein, London, lUOO, il. 367, 376 ; Ain i-Akharl^ tr. H. 8. 
Jarrett, ii. 3fi4 ff.). 

3 . Pilgrimage among the Buddhists,— The great 
iiKinaftteries, stupas, and dOgahas erectetl over the 
lelicrt of Buddlia, many of which had disappeared, 
have l)ftcn unearthed hy the Avclifpological Survey. 
Bodli (layA., wliere Buddha gained liis title, and 
where the 6orfAi-tree iveneath which he sat became 
an object of veneration, still commands respect 
among Buddhist pilgrims from Burma ami farther 
east. In 1905 the Tftshi T.«rima of Til>et visited the 
ruins at Sarnftth, near Benares burned vast quanti- 
ties of butter and incense, nn<l scattered flowers. 
At the close of I he rite of adoration tlie Taslii 
Ldrna was transfigured and the other liHinas wor- 
shipped him [The Times, 20th Dec. 1905). Next 
lo the Tree of Wisdom at Bodh Gaya, the sites 
regarded as most holy are the scene of Buddlia’s 
death at Kusinagara (y.v.), the eight great chaityas 
wliich enshrined liis relics, ISIt. Potala in 8. Jndia, 
Sthamhala in the north, and the fptru*s Pairy-Iand 
in Udyfina to the west. The Indian sites are 
seldom visited by LAiiias and Tibetans on account 
of the great distance and the expense of the journey. 
Probably for the sake of convenience and economy, 
they have transferred the site of Buddha’s death 
from Kusinagara to a place known .a.s Sulku.Main 
Assam (L. A. Waddell, The Buddhism, of Tibet, 
London, 1895, p. 30511.). 

A, Places of Jain pilgrimage.— Tlie Jains, prob- 
ably on account of the retiring character of the 
cult and the desire to avoid pollution fr<»ni animal 
slaughter, selected as their sacred sites [ilnccs far 
from the abodes of men, like Mt. Ahu in Itajputana, 
P&litana and Girnftr in Kathiriwilr, Saniet Sikliar 
or Pftrasnatli in Bengal. The soiithern Jains have 
special places of pilgrimage at Padmavati in 
Mysore and Gune^war in S. Kftnara {BG xxii. 
[1^4] 118). 

5 « Holy places shared by different religions.— 

Some places are shared hy the followers of more 
than one religion. Hindus and Muhammadans 


both visit the ledge helow' the Takht-i-Sulaiman, 
from which King Solomon is said to liave taken 
his last view of India before he carried oil his 
dusky bride (T. H, Holdich, The Indian Border- 
land, London, 1901, p. 73 f. ; cf. ERE vi. 709). 

6. Pilgrimages by the ascetic orders.— Some of 
the most extended pilgrimages are tlio.^se performed 
hy Go.4ainH, Sannyasis, and other ascetics. 

Jonathan Dimcun {Asiatic Researches, v. [1790] 37 IT.) gives 
on intiTvhtin^; narrative of the piltrrInmgcH performed by Fran- 
piiri Sann.vAsi, an UnilivahAhu, t.r. one whose arms hud heconio 
rigid by being constantly held over his head (M. Moiiier-U illiamu, 
Rrahmanism and Iffndvism*, l.ondon, 1891, p. 88). He 
journeyed to all the ehief Indiiin Khrines, Kalml, Bamian, Baku 
on the Caspian Sea, AHtrakaii ami .Moscow, tliroogli Persia and 
Bokhara, and thence afToaa the HimAlaya to the .source of the 
Ganges at Gangotri. Then he went to Xep.Tl and the sacred 
lake Manasarovar and Lhasa, whence he returned to India bear- 
ing diM|)at<‘.hes to U'arren lluMtingH, who gave him a rent-free 
estate. When this aceount was written, he was still in the luihit 
of making excursions to Nepfil ami to other parts of India. 

Ascetics often wear symbols of such journeys, a 
white conch-shell denoting a journey to Kaineswnr 
in tlie .‘^outh, iron, brass, or cjvppcr armlets indicat- 
ing pilgrimages to Pa^upatinath, Kedariulth, and 
Badarinath in the Himalaya. 

7 . River pilgrimages. --Tlie favourite form of 
Indian jnlgrinnige is to shrines on the hanks of 
the great rivers, like the Ganges, Jiimna, Narhadfi, 
or Godavari. The Indus and the Bralimrnmtra 
are too far from tlie Holy Land of the llimius to 
have acquired special sanctity. The great rivers, 
though places on their hanks have been occupied 
hy the votaries of special deities, are iirisc< (anan, 
and any Hindu, whatever Jiis rank inuv he, may 
l»athe, provided he avoids eau.^^iiig p(jllution to 
higli-caste worshippers. The places at which these 
rivers rise, like Gangotri, .1 amnot ri, or A nmrkantak, 
and sites on their upper waters, likts Nfi.'^ik or Hani- 
war, are sacred. Even more highly regarded are the 
junctions {saiiyam) of two or more holy rivers, like 
the meeting of the Ganges, Ju mu u, and the mythi- 
cal Sarasvati at Allahabad, known to Hindus as 
Praydga, ‘the place of sacrifice’ par excel! euce\ 
BaglieAwar, Deoj^rayfig, and other junctions liigher 
up the stream ; antfSilgar Islaml, wheie the river 
joins the sea. Such places are often dedicnto<l to 
the worship of Siva, a god of fertility. Bathing in 
these holy ]»hices cleanses hotli body and soul, and 
brings the pilgrim into coniinunion w ith the lieiiign 
water-spirits and with the honoured dead mIiosc 
a.'iilies have been consigned to the w atei s. 

8. Rules of pilgrimage.— The dates ami hours at 

which bathing is auspicious are fixp<l hy the local 
priests, and depend on various considerations con- 
nected with the local ciiltus. Thus, at Allahahnd 
the chief batliing fair is held on the now moon of 
the month Magh (Jen.-Feh.), at Hardwar at the 
beginning of the Hindu solar year. At both these 
jduces specially important assemblies occur every 
twelfth year when the planet Jupiter enters the 
sign of .'XquariiiH ( Kumbha), such fairs beings known 
as the Kumhh Mela (for the importance of the side- 
real revolution of Jupiter, which is completed in 11 
years, 314*92 days, as aflecling religious observ- 
ances, see pt. iii., The Dying God^ Jjondoii, 

1911, p. 49). From ancient times bathing during 
eclipses has been a mean.s of expelling tin*, evil 
spirits which are abroad at this time. According 
to tradition, the Yildavas bathed at Soinnatli 
during an eclipse. 

An iin|K)rtant rite performed at sacre<l places is 
the ciroumamhulation of the sacred ohji'ct in the 
course of the .sun, keeping the right shoulder to- 
wards it [pradftksind). Sometimes, as at Benares 
(ERE ii. 407), there is a holy road surrounding the 
aacred area along which the pilgrims inarch. 
SonietinieB, as at Matliuia, where the sites associ- 
atcil with the life of Krsna arc spread over a con- 
siderable space, they are visited in rotation under 
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the direction of a Brahinan, who usually recites at 
each holy place tho local reli;,Mou.s ^^uido-book 
which enihoilies tho religious loro. 
These Bruliman guides form a special class, often 
notorious for roguery and rapacity, like those 
known as (Jangaputra, ‘ sons of tho Ganges,’ the 
(.'haubS of .\Tathiinl, the GayawAl of (iaya, the 
ih’.iyfigwal of Allahs'ihad (Crooke, TC, Calcutta, 
I8l»d, ii. 387 IK; ix. pt. i. [1901]; Kalhana, 
Tntiod. i. 20). These men usually keep lodging- 
houses for entertainment of guests, tout for pilgrims, 
and kee]) hooks which record for many years the 
arrival of pers<ms of ])articular castes or families. 
I’hero is an elaborate system of touting for oilgrims 
to Jagannath (W. W. Hunter, Onsfta^ liOndon, 
1872, i. MO). 

When the holy place is, like Hardwar, Benares, 
Gjiya, or Si<ldhpur, associated with the cult of the 
dead, the ashes of relatives, which have been pre- 
served until this o[)p()Vtunity, are consigned to tho 
water, and the mind rites {h'iiddhn) are performed. 
It is an inl.«uesling development that since the 
introduction of the Government parcel-post the 
ashes are often sent ))y it to a Brahman com- 
j)etent to j)erform thorites, without tho attendance 
of the relatives being reciuircd, 

1m the of Huriouf. Min a Hpuoiul rite of atoneinont (prayai- 
chittn) is pcrforuiud durinif the pil^riinafre. The hair of the 
poiiiteMt, which ih auppoeed to hold hiti itinM, ie cot oflf, only a 
dinj^le tuft beitiif left on the crown of the head. He bathcM in 
ten ditTerent waye, each with tho uee of an ap]>ropriate text, 
dresses in clean clothes, w’orsliips the deity, and, while the 
nrahtnan performs the Are sacrittco (homo), present-s ten kimls 
of ;^ifts, the last bcin,< the ‘ shadow '•(fift, a cup of melted butter 
in which lie lias l*elie]d the reflexion of his own face. lie then 
sa.^s to the priest: ‘Tliis penance of mine must be rendered 
\ alid hy you,’ to w'hich the rejily is mode : ‘ It Is rendered valid.’ 
If a sinner Hhoiild die lea^inu' this rite unperformed, it is the 
duty of his snccesMor to perforin it ; if It ho neglected, father 
and son descend to hell (A. K. Forhes, Hai London, 1878, 
p. 031 f.). 

g. Austerities practised by pilgrims. —• Besides 
the sullering caus'cd by long louriieys in ox-carta 
over ill-kept roads, the crowefing in railway car- 
riages, tho inconveniences of camping on the river 
hank, ami tiie bad uccoiiimudation in the pilgrim 
lodging-houses, special austerities are undergone. 
One form of penance for j^ievous sin is the measur- 
ing of tlie length of the pilgrim’s Ixidy by successive 
prostrations on the ground as he journeys to the 
sacred place. Waddell notes this as a lluddhist 
uactiee at Lhasa, where some zealots traverse ( he 
Circular Hoad in this way— a distance of about 
6 miles, the number of prostrations being over 
40, (XK) ; in some cases the hamls of the pilgrims are 
prolc(;ted by padded wooden clogs, the soles of 
which are studded witli Indi-nails [Lham and its 
Mysterit>s^^ London, 1906, pp. 364, .375). 

Ac(‘nrdin}^ to the historian Kashidu-din (11. M. Klliot, Hiftt. of 
India, London, 18U7-77, i. fl7), at .Somnath ‘m.any of the more 
deluded devotees, in perfornmneo of their \ows, {inss the last 
static crawling' alontf the ground upon thulr sides ; some ap- 
proach walking upon their ankles, an<l never touch the Kround 
w’ith l.he soles of their feet, others iro before the idol upon their 
heads’ (for similar eustonis at PaiKihurpnr see BG \x. [1884] 

On several occasions the emperor Akbar, in imita- 
tion of the Hindu practice, walked on foot from 
Agra to Ajmer to visit the shrine of the saint 
.Mu inu-d-din (diishti (Elliot, v. 328). 

The original custom of branding the pilgrim 
with tho sacrotl symbol of the god a.s a proof that 
he had performed tho i»ilgrimage is now often 
HU])er.seded hy a mark made with moistened clay. 
But in S. Fmlia, among the Sri-Vak^uavas and 
Madhavas, tho visitor to the monastery {mutha) is 
branded on both shoulders (E. Thurston, Kthno- 
t/raphic Notes in S. India^ Matlras, 1906, p. 403 f.). 
The practice of piercing the cheeks and tongue 
with a silver needle when going on pilgrimage is 
more common in S. than in N. India (»6. p. 402 f., 
Castes and Tribes o/ S. Indict^ Madras, 1909, v. 
399). Occa.sionalIy in S. India pilgrims keep a < 


handkerchief tied over their mouths to show that 
they are subject to a vow of silence during the 
pilgrimage, or they wear a mouth-lock, a silver 
band over the mouth, with a skewer piercing l»oth 
cheeks (Thurston, Castes and Tribes, v. 399). 
Abu al'Fadhl says of Nagarkot in the Panjtlb : 

* Pil{p‘imi» fnnn distant parts visit it and obtain their desires. 
Stranjfc it is that in order that Uicir prayers may Iw favourably 
heard, they cut out their ton^cucs : with some it ^rows again on 
the spot, with others after one or two days. Although the 
lueflicAl faculty allow tho possibility of growth in the tongue, 
vet in so short a space of time it is sulfloiently amazing ’ {A in-i. 
Akhari, tr. H. 8. Jarrett, 11. 318). 

Oil the sacrifice of mints of the Bn^mrs at certain 
Indian shrines see pt. iii., The Dying God, p, 
219 f. At the pilgrimage to the temple of Sasta in 
Travancoro tho Aiyappan.s (for in these pilgrimages 
the worshippers call uieiiLselves by the name of the 
god) have to undergo a preliminary course of 41 
days’ scanty tlietanu se.vual ahstine.nce {Census of 
Indin, 1901, vol. xxvi., Travancore Report, i»t. i. 
p. 98). 

10. Muhammadan pilgrimages. — It docs not fall 
within the scope of this article to describe tho 
pilgrimage {hajj) to Mecca, Medina, or Kcrhola, 
that to Mecca having succeeded the old ^mgan 
spring feast (W. R. Smith, Lectures and Essays, 
London, 1912, ]>. 546). In India the number of 
tom Us of saints (/></•, auliyd) or martyrs of tho 
faith (shahid) is legion, and they attract large 
UmUcs of pilgrims. 

For N. India we A. O’Brien, ‘ The Muh&minadan Saint.H of llie 
W. Panfab,’ JAI xli. [1911] ftfWff. ; W. R. Lawrence, The Valley 
of Kashmir, London, IKO.'i, p. SSIiff. ; Malik Muhammad Din, 
Bahawalpiir Stafe Gazetteer, [.jihore, 1004, p. Ktl) If. ; Censm of 
India, 1911, vol. xiii., N.W. Frontier Province Report, p. 87 f. ; 
for BaluchiHtan, FL xiii. [1902] JriOff. ; for H. India. S. 11. Bil 
graini and 0. Willmofct, Uiatorical and Deueriptiee. Sketch of the 
Nizam'n Duntimons, Bombay, 1883-84, li. 571 ff. ; BG ix. id, i. 
[1901] 860. 

Such monuments abound in the vicinity of 
Muhammadan capital cities, like Delhi, Agra, 
Lahore, or Lucknow, and they are visited hy low- 
class Hindus as well as by Muhammadans. Some 
slirines, like those of Mu'inu-d-din Chishti at Ajmer, 
the martyr (BnizI Miyfih at Bahraich and Gorakh- 

{ mr, and Shah Madurof Makanpur, vie with Hindu 
loly places in attracting both Hindu and Muham- 
madan pilgrims. But the erection of tombs, and 
still mure the superstitious veneration of them, is 
o))i) 0 .sed to the laws of orthodox Tslfim, and Wah- 
habis— the puritans of Islam — prohibit visits to 
them. The practice now so common among 
Muhammadans of visiting such nlaces is clearly 
derived from tho practices of the Hindus, and the 
rites performed diller little from Hindu and Bud- 
dhist custom. The pilgrims circumamlnilnte the 
building in the course of the sun, crush into the 
tomb chamber to imbibe the breath of the saint 
which is .supposed to survive round his remain.^, or, 
as a special privilege to be gained by payment of a 
fee, they are alloweil to observe or oven to toucli 
clothes which are supposed to have been worn by 
the saint or martyr— Ids turban in particular, or 
some other article which may have belonged to 
him. Many of these shrines are jioteiit in the 
cure of disease, and at some — e.g., at the tomb of 
Hanwant Naik at Sfingamner in the Ahmndnagar 
District — wooden legs or arms are otfered to secure 
relief {DO xvii. [1884] 737). Many of the Baiijah 
shrines are efficacious in the cure of leprosy and 
other diseases {Census of India, 1911, vol. xiv.. 
Pan jab Report, pt. i. p. 385 f.). 

IX. Opposition to tomb-worship ftmong some 
Hindu sects.— Some modern sect.s which aim at 
restoring the primitive usages of Hinduism have 
protested again.st the worship of tombs and relics, 
and even against pilgrimage. 

The Arya Samaj (y.v.) discourages the practice of 
bathing in holy rivers, of pilgrimage, of the use of 
beads and sectarial marks, of gifts to worthleas 
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mendicants, and of nil the many rite« of modern 
Hinduism (H. A. Hose, A Ghxmrif of the Tribes 
and Castes of the Punjab and N. fV. Frontier 
Province^ Laliore, 1911-14, ii. ‘231). The Sikh 
guvu Nannk said : 

‘ Rclitfion consisiteth not in Wiiiiduringf to tonilw or ulaiU'M of 
crcMuatiim, or sittinjf in altitvnles of contemplation ’ (M. A. 
Mufuuliffc, The Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1909, i. 00). 

Guru Amur Das endeavoured to prevent Sikhs 
from visitinu llardwar, llennres, and other places 
of Hindu pilgrima{»e {ih. ii. 87). But this rule is 
now generally disregarded, and Hardwiir in parti- 
cular is visited by crowds of Sikh pilgrims. Guru 
Govind Singh opposed the worship of .saints like 
Guggft and Sakhl Sarwar, ns well as visits to 
Muhammadan cemeteries and places of cremation 
{ib. v. 158). But Nnnak visited the tomb of Shaikh 
Faiid at Ajodhan, and modern Sikhs frequent 
Amlnjla and Kartarpur {ih, i. 84, iii. ‘2(i). Venera- 
tion of the Sikh saints, or bhngnts^ prevails widely 
{ib. vi. 111.). One of the leading principle.s of the 
Lingilyat .sect in S. India is that between God 
and His worshipjier no mediator is required, and 
that sacrifices, penances, pilgrimages, and fasts are 
unnecessary { HG xxii. [1884] 105 ; Census of India, 
1901, vol. \\\iv., Mysore Keport, pt. i. p. 533). 

12 . Social aspect of pilgrimages.— The <lesire 
for change, the relief of the dull everyday life of 
the village, is an incentive to pilgrimage often 
stronger tlian religious (Mithusiasiii. Hence women, 
who .see little of the outer world, lo.so no oppor- 
tunity of making these journeys. Tra<le is carried 
on at all the great religious fairs, where cattle, 
horses, elephants, and camels are readily bought 
and sold, and where women imrchase their annual 
stock of neces.sarics and trines. This movement 
of the people on pilgiimage has <ione something 
to relieve the parocldalism of village life ; the 
2 »os>,il)ility (jf meeting an out-caste in a crowded 
railway carriage weakens caste restrictions, while 
the need of food from uncertain sources diminishes 
some of the jirctiautions which the Hindu by the 
rules of his caste is compelled to adopt. The im- 
provement of communication by road and rail has 
certainly increasetl the numbers of pilgrims. But 
Brahmans and other managers of sacred places 
assert that their profits have not increased with 
the larger crowds. The tendency now is naturally 
to visit the most sacred places, while those of less 
religious imi»ortauce arc neglected. The pilgrim 
makes a shorter visit, and the reaction against the 
influence of Brahmans tends to reduce the amount 
of his hcriefactions. The chief danger from pilgrim- 
age.s is the risk of the spread of epidemic disease, 
and on .some occasions in recent years cholera seems 
to have spread into Central Asia and even into E. 
Kurope and tlie Mediterranean area by contagion 
from pilgrims visiting Hardwar and other sacred 
places in N. India. The burden imi><>sed on the 
executive and sanitary officials in managing crowd.s 
of excited peasants, ignorant of the elementary 
rules of sanitation, has become increasingly 
arduou.s. 

l.JTBKM'rRR.— There is no monograph on the Ku))joctof Hindu 
and Muhammadan pilgrimage. A full liBt uf plaoeis of pilgrim- 
age will he found in i(V/, Index. «.v. * I’ilgrimagett ' ; for Hindu 
pilgriinageH see W. Ward, A Viewf\f the Hi»lory, fAteratnre, 
«imZ MythoUtgy of the //inffoojj®, Seramjiore, 1818, ii. 324 ff., ond 
elsewhere ; W. J. Wilkins, Modern llaiduisin, Ix)ndon, 1887, 
p. 240 If. ; for an interesting popular sketch see W. H. Slee- 
man, Itamhlvs and Recolluctiona of an Indian OMoial, Oxfoni, 
1919, p. 685 ff. ; for Madras, J. E. Padfield, 'The Hindu at Home, 
Madras, 1890, p. 174 ft. ; for Muhammadan and Hindu pilgrim- 
ages in N. l!idia see AbQ al-Fa^hl, Ain-i-Akbarl, tr. H. 8. 
.hirrett, Calcutta, 1878-94, ill. 303 ff. ; J. A. Dubois, Hindu 
Manners, CusUnns, and Ceretnanies^, Oxford, 1906, p. 697 ff. 

W. Crookk. 

PILGRIMAGE (.Japanesi?). — The practice of 
relimous pilgrimage in Jai)an mav be traced back 
to the 8th cent., when the Bmhlnist missionaries 
opened mountain passes and consecrated some of 


the peak.s to he jdaces of worship (sec art. Ml.ssiovs 
[Buddhist], vol. viii. \\ 704). In the course of tlie 
9th and 10th centuries groups of mount aineeriug 
[iriests gradually established definite .series of 
jnlgrim itinerancies. Legend lia.s it that an 
emperor (reigned 984 985), in the distress occasione<l 
by the death of his consort, left his palace and 
2>aid a vi.sit, wearing monastic robes, to the thirty- 
three sanctuaries dedicated to Kwuiinoii (Skr. 
AvalokiteAvara) in the central provinces. How- 
ever this may be, we know that at the end of the 
loth and the beginning of the llth cent, frequent 
wilgriinagcs wore made by the court nobles to 
nuddhist and Shinto temjdes (on the same itiner- 
ancies), and that the pilgrimage to the thirly-three 
sanctuaries of Kwannoii was, tiom the 1 5th ceiif., 
one of tlie most popular. In the fornnw case the 
pilgrimage, was ccnuDinedwith pleasure, and rhym- 
ing meetings were often held in front of the sane 
tuaries. In the latter case the i)ilgrimage was 
undertakc‘ii as an act of jienaiice and accomplished 
by still' climhing, for the majority of the thirty- 
three Hanctuarics stood, and still stand, on hills <tr 
iwccipices— in accordance with the conception that 
the neity Ivwannon looks down with compas.sion 
from on high upon the human world. 

The pilgrim- oands to the thirty-three Kwannoii 
sanctuaries consisted usually of a few i>ersons, often 
a family, iiarents and children; they wore white 
robes, on w hich tliey received stamps of the various 
sanctuaries, and, while marching, they chanted 
hymns .supposed to have been revealetl by the respec 
tive deities of the places. At the places of pilgrimage 
acts of penance were performed, such ns fasting, 
batliing in water-falls, and sleeples.s pra 3 ’er. On 
the way the pilgrims subsi.sfed on alms, and, when 
they ilied, they w'ere tenderly huiied by the 
villagers, these acts of protection to the pilgrims 
lieing considered of similar merit with the pilgrim- 
age itself. The same may be said of all other 
religious pilgrimages, and that was the reason 
why, even in the ages of w'arfare and disturb- 
ance in the 15t]i and 10th centuries, the juaetice 
of pilgrimage came more and more into vo‘Mie, 
stiiuuhited as it was by the sense of misery and by 
many ilistressing experiences. In these centuries, 
and more decidedly after the restoration of i>eaco 
and order at the beginning of the 17th, the jdaccs 
of pilgrimage w'cro multiplied enormously", being 
arrangeil in groups of from six to eighty eight in 
nuniher. Most of these were Buddhist sunetuuries 
dedicated to certain deities or connected with the 
life incidents of Buddhist saints. The distribution 
of the places in one group was various --.sometimes 
limited to a certain locality, sometimes scattered 
over a wide area. Besides tlie place.s arianged in 
series there w ere sovcrul isolated ones, to wliicli the 
pilgrims, in company or individually, paid a visit 
after long tiresome joiirney.s. 

A notew'ortby feature in some of these pilgrim- 
ages was that they were practised as a wind of 
initiatory ceremony introducing young jieople to 
religious mysteries when they were entering adult 
life. Most pilgrimages of this kind w'ere moun- 
taineering trips over dales and prccijiices, paying 
homage at the sanctuaries erected here and there, 
and finally w'orshipping the chief deity enshrined 
on the summit. The {digrims were guided by 
trained leaders, wdio were mostly regular mouii 
taineering priests, and who directed tlie ccreiiionie.s. 
The most famous of the mountains visited were 
Kimpu sen in Yamato, Oiitake in Shinaiio,‘ a 
group of three jn'iiks in the north-east, the well- 
knowm Fuji, etc. Besides these and other Bud- 
dhist-Shintd sanctuaries there were several purely 
Buddhist or Shinto centres of pilgrimage, one of 

> Pen?lval LowdI, OexitU Japan, Boston, 1896, a hook chiefly 
bag'll on the author’s ol^servatlons on Ontako. 
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the most prominent being the temple of dedi- 
ratetl to tiie Hxiu-goddo«8. Every spring groups of 
pilgrims composed of young men and women made 
a journey of many days to it and paid homage to 
the supreriie deity of Sliinto. This pilgrimage to la^ 
had nothing austere in it, but was merely a pleasure 
trip. Yet sonietimes a form of maniac frenzy took 
possession of maiiy of the young people, who 
started on the jfmrnoy without any money or 
provisions but were \v(dl provided for by alms. 
This idlgrirnage and many others have, in the 
jieacelul times since the 17tU cent., more and move 
assumed the (dmiac.ter of pleasure trips. 

Besides the regular religious pilgrimages there 
was in Jai)au a curious kind of nilgrimage connected 
with poetry and romance. Tlie classical poetry of 
Jajmn, dating (diietly from the four centuries from 
the 9th to the 12th, sang of ] daces eminent for natural 
beauty (in many cases the poets did not compose 
their poems on the snots). In the course of time these 
places became the classical names for the respective 
excellences, such os Yoshino for the cdierry-bloasom, 
Sarasliina for the nitxinliglit in autniiin, Fuji for 
snow', etc. The visit of poets to these places \\n> 
called the julgrimago to see the ntn-rnnhira, liter- 
ally, ‘the pillows of poelr^^’ — the basis or source 
of poetic inspiration— and it was conducted with a 
certain amount of religious zeal <»r piety, as a cult 
of the beauty of nature. There w-as also a pilgrim- 
age of romantic interest W'hich consisted in paying 
visits to the phutes described in e[)ic or romantic 
storie-s. Jn this case the pilgrims, whether individ 
uals or parties, knew well enough that the stories 
were fictions, and yet they wandered among the 
niountaiiiH and forests and along the sea-coa^sts ami 
streams mentioned in the stories, in order to keep 
alive their interest in the stories and heroes. This 
pilgrimage was less religious than the lyric pilgrim- 
age, although some itinerant monks performed 
religious services on various spots in memory of 
the lioroiis or heroines who wore said to have died 
there, as if their souls w'ere still hovering about. 
Both of these pilgrimages liave grown in fashion 
since the 17th cent, and have become more ami 
more mere pleasure trips. 

Another modilic^ation of pilgrimage rvas the 
w andering in search of one’s enemy for the sake of 
revenge, for vendet ta lias been regarded, since the 
14tb eent., but more definitely since the I7th, as 
the duty of tlie son or brother of a niuidered 
person. In this case the man aiming at revenge 
ilressed himself as a pilgrim, and w'us, 'indeed, a 
true i>ilgrim, in so far as ho naturally worshipjied 
in various sanctuaries on his way and prayed lor a 
speedy discovery of (he enemy. The <lisguise of a 
pilgrim w’as also adopted by political or military 
spies, in this case serving a totally ulterior purpose. 

Finally, we may add tliat pilgrimages, wdicther 
of an austere religious character or combined with 
jdeasure, are much in vogue even to-day,^ and 
that niany julgrims can he seen in the country 
districts marcliing along in the costumes that have 
been customary for pilgrims for centuries. 

Liticuati'iik. - licMidfa work8 mri)tiotic>c{ )ii article’, nee B. H. 
Chamberlain, Thini]f(Japatmef>\,o\\Aov,, lOOfi ; Enrychqmdia 
Japanica (Jujiancso), Tokyo, 1911, a.v. ‘ Junrei.’ 

M. Ank.saki. 

PILGRIM FATHERS.— The Pilgrim Fathers 
movement is one of the most cherished memories 
of British and American Christianity. It has (1) 
a religious, and (2) a political significance. As a 
religious movement, it rested on the sujuemacy of 
Jesus Christ in His own Church and the sufficiency 
of the Bible for all the purposes of Church rule 
and guidance, and it dia much to restore these 
elements of a living religion to their proper place 

1 Cf. E. F. UftH hron, • Pil^iniaire in Tokyo,’ in Proceedingg of 
Japan Society (Lonnon), 


in the Christian life of England. The experiment 
then made of relying solmy on the constructive 
and regulative pow'er of the gospel in Imildinga 
Church has been of great value. It has had an 
influence far beyond the limits of the Churches 
which inherit directly the Pilgibn tradition. The 
political importance of the movement lies in the 
fact that it was a conspicuous experiment in 
democracy conditioned by religious motives and 
restraints, so that democracy is seen at its best. 
C. Borgeaud {liise of Modern Democracy in Old 
and New England, Eng. tr., London, 1894) has 
show'll how' the parent stem of democratic consti- 
tutions in England and in the United States is to 
be found in the Church covenants of Indmiendent 
Churches—the line of descent being, in England, 
through the ‘Agreement of the People’ (1647) to 
the theoiy of the Social Contract, and the Settle- 
ment of 1688, in America, through the contract 
first made in the cabin of the Mayflower to the 
(‘onstitutions of Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
Rhode Island, and so to the constitution of the 
United States itself (see esp. Borgeaud, jip. 104- 
1 16, for summary of argument of the book). 

1. Name. — The name ‘ Pilgrim Fathers ’ belongs 
jiroperly to the company of exiles for conscience’ 
sake w'ho founded the settlement of New' Plymouth, 
Massachusetts. The word ‘ pilgrim ’ is not used 
in the ecclesiastical sense of a visitor to a shrine, 
hut in tlie original meauiing as a wanderer in dis- 
tant lands. It became familiar to the iiicmhcrs of 
the Separatist Clnirclics ow ing to their compulsory 
migrations from England to Holland and from 
place to place there. It w’as first used about the 
time when plans w ore diHcus.sed for leaving Leyden, 
and may be traced to the descrijition in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (IP^*^®) of thoso w'ho ‘ seek a better 
country ’ as ‘ strangers and \)\lgrims on the earth.’ 
The classic passage is in Brailford’s IJist, of Ply- 
monfh Plan fat\07i {Coll, of Mass. Hist. AV*.), p. .59: 

' And ye time beinfi? nojno that they must departc, they were 
Hc<*omimiue<! with ino«t nf their brethren out of ye citie, imto a 
towne. Bundrie miles ot, culU'd Oolfes-llaven, wher the ship lay 
reiuly to reecive them. 8o they lefto ye K<^»odly and pleasaiiUt 
••itie, which had been their reKtinj? place near I'J years : hut they 
knew they were pilm'imeit, and looked not much on those things, 
but lift up their ej> es to ye heavens, their dearest lamtrie, and 
(piieted their Hpirils.’ 

It is important to diHtingui.sh the Separatist 
Pilgrims irom the colonists w'ho foumli'd the 
commoinvealtli of Massachusetts, with w hich their 
seUlement was aflerw'ards incorporated. The 
Separatist w'as the product of gathered churches 
formed on a basis of Mniritiial allinity and the 
acceptance of regulative Uhristian principle. The 
di-stinguisliing features of the colony are found 
chiefly in the religious hleals which inspired the 
Pilgrims, the association of tlioir religion with a 
tlemoeratic civil government, the character of the 
men who formed Hic sottlement, and the social 
structure of a colony cemented by religious feeling 
and principle. 

2. Origin.— The impulse which formed Separa- 
ti.st Churches came through zealous Puritan 
prmudiers, such as Richard Bernard, Thomas Toller, 
and Robert (riflbrd, who did not themselves become 
Separatist. Applying the princijiles learned from 
these men, a more resolute company in Gains- 
borough, Scrooby, and Aiisterfield formed com- 
munities of worshippers who bound themselves by 
* ex)»ress vocal ’ covenant ‘ as the Lord's free people, 
to walk together in all His ways, made known, or 
to be made known to tliein, according to their best 
endeavour, whatsoever it should cost them, the 
Lord a.ssi.sting them ’ (quoted by John Brown, in 
Eariv Independents, p. 103 ; for other covenants 
see John Cotton, TAc IFay of the Churches of 
Christ in New England, London, 1646, quoted in 
Borgeaud, p. 82 ; and for the covenant of Salem 
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see Mather, Magnalia^ 1. 18, quoted in Brown, 
PUgnm Fathers of New England ^ p. 286). Their 
aim was Co constitute a Church on the lines of the 
NT, and they separated from the Church hy law 
established, because (1) * the profane and ungodly 
multitude’ was admitted to communion; (2) the 
‘various ecclesiastical offices and callings, courts 
and canons were unlaw'ful and unchristian, and 
had no warrant in the Word of God ’ ; and (3) the 
Church was ‘ in subjection unto an antichrislian 
and ungodly government, clean contrary to the 
institution of our Saviour Christ’ (Harl. MSS 360, 
fol. 70, quoted in Brown, p. 86). 

For auout ten years from 1690 there was one 
church formed on these principles worshipping in 
Gainsborough. When its nunil3or8 increased and 
tile members from the surrounding district found 
the distance too great, a second church was formed 
at Scrooby, meeting in the house of William 
Brewster, an ancient manor-house Avliich had once 
belongetl to the archbishops of York. The pastor 
was Kichard Clyfton, formerly a Puritan rector of 
Babworth in Lincolnshire, ‘ a grave and reverend 
prca(!hcr, who by his paines and diligens had done 
much good, and under (jod had been a means of ye 
conversion of many’ (Bradford, p. 10). 

3. Leading personalities. - -Uohert Browne (1550- 
1633).— See art. Brownism. 

Barrowe^ Greenwood^ and Pern*?/.— In 1692-93 
Henry Bari'owe (Clare Hall, Cambridge, 1.570, 
Gray’s Inn, 1670), a converted barrister, John 
Greenwood, a (’arnbridgo graduate ((Corpus, 1581), 
and John Penry (b. 1659, executed 1693), a Welsh- 
man and Cambridge graduate (Peterhouse, 1580), 
Mere put to deatli for refusing to abhire Brownist 
in inciples at the bidding of Arclibishon Whitgift. 
The Conventicle Act of 1593 provided that persons 
above the age of sixteen who refused to repair to 
churcli as by law established, or attended a con- 
venticle, should be imprisoned, and, if they failed 
to conform in three months, should he banished 
from the realm. If they returned, they should be 
hanged. Tliat act led to the migrathm to Amster- 
dam and Leyden, and eventually to Massachusetts. 
Barrowe left his property U) tiie church of which 
he had been a member, and with the help of liis 
legacy most of the members were able to emigrate 
to Holland in 1593. They settled first nt Kampen 
and then nt Nnarden on the Zuyder Zee, where 
they were so needy that the magistrates voted a 
small sum of money for their relief. In 1695 they 
were settled at Amstenlani. 

Francis Johnson (1662-1618). — The pastor of the 
‘ AiKjient Church’ in Lomlon — by ‘ancient* the 
Brownists meant ‘ nrimitivo >vas Francis John- 
Hon, formerly a Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge (1684, M.A. 1585), and a popular Puritan 
preacher. Ho was expelled from the university, 
and imprisoned, for a sermon preached at St. 
Mary’s, maintaining Presbyterianism to be of 
divine right, Ulnjiated on the petition of 68 mem- 
bers of the university, and allowed to emigrate to 
Middelbnrg (1689-92), where be became pastor of a 
Puritan chu rch. His conversion to Separatist prin- 
ciples was due to a l>ook by Barrowe and Green- 
wood sent out in 1591 from the Fleet prison, named 
A Plains Refutation of M, GiffarJs BookCy intit- 
uled A short Treatise gainM the Donatistes of 
England, Johnson was authorized by the magis- 
trates of Dort, w’liero the book was printetl, to 
confiscate the wdiole impression. He publicly 
burned all but two co|)ies. Taking up one of these 
‘ to see their errors,’ he was convinced by its argu- 
ment, gave up his pastorate, and visittxl Barrowe 
in prison. He then joined the Separatist Church 
in London and became its pastor. WJien bis flock 
emigrated, he was left behind in prison, and it 
was not until 1597 that he rejoineil them and 


resumed the pastorate. He had meanwlule made 
a voyage in the Hopewell to the Gulf of 8t. 
Lawrence, but wa8oblige<l to return to AioMtenlam 
ow'iiig to the misfortunes that overtook bis sliip. 

Johnson’s autocratic temper led to some unfor- 
tunate disputes in the church of which he 
nastor, tho more discreditable that they mck* 
largely personal, concerned with his wife’s dr( >> 
and the criticisms of his brother George. Johnson 
aimed at intra-congregational Presbytcriani.oii, 
maintaining that ‘a body of simple church mem- 
bers, aggregated without Elders, had no power 
except to elect Elders. It could not even ordain 
them. It could not excommuni«*,ate an erring and 
unrepentant member’ (H. M. Dexter, (.\»ngrcgn^ 
tionalisni of the last Three Hundred Years, p. 3*J6). 

Henry Ainsworth (1671-1623) became a scholar of 
Cains College, Cambridge, in 1.587. In 1593 we 
find him serving as a bookseller’s porter in Ain.ster- 
dam and a professed Brownist. lie was a man of 
sensitive, scholarly temy»erament, and played an 
important part in the history of the cJiiir(;ii at 
Amsterdam, wdiere for a t ime no held the oflice of 
teacher under Francis Johnson. No fewer than 23 
treatises came from his pen between 1698 and 1641 
(see Dexter, p. 346), of which ])erhnp3 the best 
know'll are the Counte.rpoyson. and the Apoltiyie or 
Defence of such tnic Christians as are commonly 
{but unjustly) called Brownists ; against such fmpa- 
tntimis as are laid upon them by the Heads and 
Doctors of th^ Unire.rsity of Oxford, whicli he, 
jointly with Francis Johnson, jiropared for presenta- 
tion to James I. and afterwards puldishetl in 1604 
{ih. pp. 306-309). He was a man of wide and 
accurate learning, especially eminent as an 
Orientalist and cominentalor on the OT. Begin- 
ning in 1616, ho publishetl annually a book of 
annotations on the live books of Moses, IhePsalmH, 
and the Song of Solomon, which were greatly 
admired hy the Hebrew scholars in the universily 
of Ley<len : 

‘ They tluMiirht he hod not hi8 belter for the Hebrew lonifiie 
In the University, nor sciirec ui Europe ' ((pioted in Mackonaal, 
h’nglixh Separatists, p. 201)). 

He gave up the allegorizing method of exegesis 
which was then general, in favour of the more 
modern method. iJis commentaries wore thought 
worthy of repuhlic.ation in Edinburgh as late as 
1843. Many unveriliahlo stories are told of A ins- 
W'ortli in Amsterdam, illustrating his pf)vert,y , 
j)iety, learning, and (3iristian conviction. He was 
chosen pastor of the church at Amsterdam during 
the absence of Francis Johnson in Newfoundlaml, 
and later, when Johnson’s autocratic rule ha<l 
iiiado unity impossible, Ainsw'orth wil lidrew’. I’he 
dispute began witli a discussion on tlic p«)wero£ 
excommunication, in which Ainsworili maintained, 
against Johnson, that the power belonged to the 
congregation as a w hole and w as mjt to ho used by 
the elders and officers alone. In 1010 Ainswortn 
and tlurty others wIjo shared his views funned a 
third Gongregational church in Amsterdam. 

D. Neal’s story of Ainsworth’s death is as 
follows : 

‘Itis re)}ortc>d, that havin^^ found a diainond of very great 
value in the Htreets of AiiisU*nlaui, he advertised it in print, 
and when the owner, wlio was u Jew, came to demand it, lie 
olTorotl him any ackno^^ledgnleIlt he w’ouM deaiie ; hut Ains- 
worth, though poor, W'ould accept of iiotliing hut n conference 
with some of hia rabbiea upon the propheidea of the <Md Te^lu 
luent relating to the AlesHiaH, wJiich the other promised ; but 
not ha% ing intcTPHt enough to obtain It. and Ainsworth being 
reiwdute, it is thought he was poboned ’ {Hist, of the Puritans, 
London, 18S7, 1. 421). 

John Robinson (1576 162.5) entered Corpus 
Christ i College, Canihridgo, in 1692 and hecame 
Fellow in 1599. For four following years he 
ajtpears to have been a lecturer or preacher in 
Norwich, w'ltere he wa^ * w'orthily reverenced of all 
the city fur the grace of God in liim ’ (Ainsworth, 
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f ^ountcrnoyson). He records his own unwiilinj(- 
ness t-o break witli tlie Puritan niinistry : 

* Had not the trnih been in iny ln;art tw a burning fire »hut 
up in mv bonca, .Icr. xx. b, I had ne^'er broken Uiose iKuwla of 
flesh and blood ’ (Works, ed. R. Ashton, London, 1861, ii. 52). 

In 1603 or 1604 he was suspended for his disregard 
of eunforinity, and united liiniHelf to the chureh at 
(jrainsborough. He accompanied the members of 
tlie S(!rooby church to Amsterdam, expecting to 
join with the church already established there. 
They found that churcdi troubled by dissensions 
about its own discipline, and decided to go on to 
Leyden. In the Amsterdaim discussion liobinson 
sided with Ainsworth against John Smith, Thomas 
Hehvys, and Francis Johnson, who were Preshv- 
tcrianizing the internal government of the church. 
Kobinson published a moderate and able statement 
of the Congregational position, rejecting all sec- 
tarian names and maintaining simply its justihea- 
tioii as an original Christian type. In Leyden 
Kobinson was admitted to tlie university in Sept. 
1615, where he attended lectures by Episcopius 
juid Polyandor. An attempt has been made on 
very slight grounds to discredit the account of a 
debate between Kobinson and Episcopius, in which 
Kobinson defended Calvinism against the famous 
A rminian. Bradford’s aocount o? the debate (p. 21 ) 
is partisan, but obviously reliable, and the debate 
accounts for the position which Kobinson holds in 
the Dutc.h records of the Pilgrim church. From 
this time the Independents in Leyden were known 
as * Kobinsonians,^ A debate with Episcopius on 
a theological sulnect had all the ardours of a 
fiolitical contest, for the Kemonstrants, who were 
Armi Ilians, followe<l John of Barncveldt, who 
u anted an Erastiaii National Church and was in 
lavour of the unpopular truce with Spain. The 
Contra-llemonstvants, who were Calvinists, were 
on the side of Prince Maurice— in favour of a free 
(’huicli in a free State, and bent on continuing 
war against Spain, f 59 

Robinson’s jmblislicd writings are the most 
authoritative, balanced, scholarly, and positive 
statement of Separatist iirinciplcs tliat we have. 
They combine tlie (daim for liberty of worship with 
catholicity of feeling and belief. He debates 
counsels of peace, considers dissuasions against 
Separation, discusses reasons against it, confutes 
errors alleged to be held by Separatists, and deals 
with the nature of Christian fellowship. His 
teachings may he said to have leavened all 
t^hurches with the idea that spiritual affinity is 
the basis of Christian fellow.sjiip. In 1617 he 
joined with Brewster, who was associated with him 
as elder of the church in Leyden, in presenting 
‘seven articles ’to the Privy (Council, <letailing the 
eiiidesiastical position of the Pilgrims, in order to 
.satisfy the Lords of the Council that they were 
juoper persons to settle in Virginia. From that 
time till the actual migration in the Mayflower 
(1020) he was a leader in the correspondence with 
Sir Edwin Sandys and the negotiation.s with the 
Merchant Adventurers. It was in Ktihinson’s 
clear mind that the reasons against settlement in 
Holland first took definite form. The Pilgrims 
cherished loyal attaidiment to the British crown 
and wished to live under it ; their children were 
being drawn into service as soldiers and sailors 
under the Dutch government ; the difficulty of 
earning a respectable living in Holland prevented 
other Englishmen from joining them, and they had 
‘ a great hope and inward zeal of laying .some good 
foundation or at least to make some way there- 
unto for ye propagating and advaiudng the gospel 
of the Kingdom of Christ in those remote parts of 
earth ; yea, though they should lie but even as 
stepping-stones unto others for ye performing of so 
great a work ’ (Bradford, p. 24). 


Tlie facta as to Robinson’s famous atldress to the 
departing Pilgrims are as follow. 

That address appears first in a brief narrative attached to 
(klward Winslow’s Hypocriaie Unmasked, published in IWS, 
i.e. 26 years after the time when it was spoken. Winslow siiys : 
Robinson ‘used these expressions or to the same puipose ’ (J 
Jirief Narration, p. 08). Bradford, In his History of Plymouth 
Plantatum, makes no quotation from this address, nor does 
Morton mention It In his New England’s Memorials, published 
in 1061). Cotton Mather, writing in 1702 (Magnaha Christi 
Americana), turns the address into the first person, and changes 
‘ ere long ' into ‘ quickly.’ It seems probable that the address 
embodies the substance of a sermon preached on Ezr men- 
tioned by Bradford as following a day of solemn humiliation. 
Bradford says that ‘ he spent a good part of the day profitably 
and suitable to their present occasion ’ (p. 69). Dexter (np. 407- 
400) thinks that the famous words, * He was very conflaent the 
Iiord hod more truth and light yet to breaks forth out of bis holy 
Word,’ refer to polity, and not to doctrine. He defends this 
itit4>rpretation on the ground that this alone explains Winslow’s 
quotation in a ]mmphlet defending the Plymouth settlers from 
Separatist exclusiveness. The attempt to discredit the address 
as being beyond Robinson’s powers, as shown in his other 
writings, is one of the extravagances of historical criticism. It 
is more within Robinson’s scope than that of any others of the 
Pilgrims nr founders of New Plymouth. The fact that the 
speech was duly recorded when itbe<!aincof sjieciAl value to the 
needs of the colouv Is in the line of experieni'e in matters 
ecclesiastical and political. Such records are sometimes verbally, 
and almost always substantiulb , accurate. 

With regard to the Cliurch of England, IloldiiHon 
was (daasod as a Semi-Separatist, Seinist, or Inde- 
pendent, bocauHe he ‘apjiroved of commnnion with 
the rinircli of England, in the hearing of the word 
and prayer (though not in sacraments and discip- 
line)^ (John Shaw’s MS Advice to his Son, 1664, 
quoted in DND, art. ‘ Rohinaon, Jolin ’). He also 
approved of ‘private communion ’ with godly 
members of the Cliurch of England, and hepreaclied 
the lawfulness of attending Anglican service.^ as 
early as July 1617. He left a MS on the Law- 
fulness of Hearing of the Ministers i?i the Church 
of England, which was found in his study after liis 
death and mrldiBhed in 1634. Robert Baillie ( 1599 - 
1662), the Presbyterian, writes that Robinson was 
‘ the most learned, polished, and modest spirit that 
ever that 8ect[Indoi)eiulents] enjoyed ’ (A Dissuas- 
ive from the Errors of the Time, London, 1645, 
p. 17). The English government prevented Robin- 
son from joining the Pilgrims in (he Mayflower 
owing to hia authoritative influence with them, and, 
before the embargo was withdrawn, Robinson diet! 
(Ist March 1625), after an illnes.s of eight days. 
In 1891 the National (kmneil of Congregational 
Churches of the United States affixed a memorial 
on the outside wall of the Pielerskerk in the 
Klokstieg opposite the site of Robinson’s house in 
Leyden. 

William Bradford (1590-1657) is the historian of 
the Pilgrim colony. He was born at Austerlicld, 
ill Yorkshire, and became a friend of William 
Brewster, who was 23 years his senior. He joined 
the Brownists in 1606, followed the Scroohy exile.s 
to Amsterdam in 1607, and accompanied tliem to 
Leyden in 1609. He is entered in the books there 
as a fustian -weaver. He was one of the signatories 
of the letter from Ijcyden to Carver and Cushman 
in England in June 1620. In tlie same year he 
sailed in the Mayflower, and unfortunately, while 
he was on an exploring expedition, he lost his first 
wife, Dorothy May (of Wisbech, Cambridgeshire), 
by drowning, while the ship lay in Cape Cod 
harbour. Chosen governor of New Plymouth in 
1621, he was re-elected every year (with exceptions 
at his own request) for twelve years till he ‘ by 
importunity got off’ (Hist, of Plymouth Planta- 
tion, p. 307). Ho had literary and methodical 
habits which make his record of the doings of the 
Pilgrims of great value. His history of the 
passengers in the Mayflower, with personal notes, 
18 priceless to the American genealogist. He left 
in MS a full History of Plymouth Plantation, which 
lay unidentified for many years in Lambet h Palace 
library, till it was recognized by Josepli Hunter, 
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and published by the MasBacbiisetts HiHtorical 
Society. Bradford • began his histoiy, which he 
modestly calls ‘ these scribbled writings,’ in 1630 
‘ and so pieced up at times of leisure afterward ’ 
(n. 6 ). The last sentence was written in 1650, when 
tlic narrative stops abni})tly without any formal 
ending. 

Miks (or Myles) Standish (1584-1656) was the 
soldier of the Pilgrim movement, lie came of a 
Lancashire family, the Standishes of Standish, 
and had served in the Netherlands before 1602. 
Longfelh>w, who has popularized in verse the story 
of his courtship, says that he could trace his nedi- 
gree plainly liack to Hugh Standish of Duxbury 
Hall in Lancashire, England, and that he was heir 
to vast estates, of whicli he was basely defrauded. 
Duxbury Hall is between Wigan ami Chorley, lying 
oil’ the highway, ami it is true that a page in the 
registers of the parish church for 1584, tiie supposed 
rear of Myles Standish’s birth, shows signs of 
laving been tampered with. He became friendly 
with the exiles in Leyden, and, though probably 
not a member of the church, he went with the 
Pilj^rims as a military protector. He was chosen 
military captain of tfio colony, and did much to 
secure its safety by his rapid and skilful measures 
of defence against the Indians. The estates of 
Duxbury, New England, where he died in 1656, 
are still the property of his descendants. His force 
of character and romantic career have made him a 
favoni’ite with poets and novelists. 

Kdmtrd Winslow (1595-1655) of Droitwich was, 
according to Hutchinson, ‘ of a very reputable 
family and of a very active genius^ (quoted in 
Chi'onirles of the Pilyrini Fathers^ p. 269). He 
happened to pass through Leyden on his travels, 
ami was so impressed with what ho saw of the life 
of the Christian brotherliood there that he ideiiti- 
lied himself with them, and eventually went with 
the emigrants in 1620. Twenty-live years later he 
wrote : 

‘I perauadc inyw'lf never people upon earth lived niore 
Io\iMgly together ntnl imrted more sweetly than w'e the Churoh 
at t.ey(ien did ; partin)j' not rashly in a distra<'ted htitnotir, tint 
U]ion Joint and serious deliberation, often seeking the mind of 
(oj<l by fasting and prayer, whose (j^racious presence w'as not 
only found with us, but His lilessin^^ unon us from that time 
until noAV ’ (Vounsf, ChrmikUts of the I'ibjrivx Fathtrs, p, 380). 

His name sl.unds third among the signors of the 
compact on board tlie Mayflower. He was in 
England as agent for the colony in 1623-24, and for 
Plymouth and the Massachusetts settlement in 
1635. In 1646 he was chosen to rebut in England 
the cliarges against the colonists of religious 
intoleramre and persecution. Ho died at sea on 
an expedition against the Spaniards in the W. 
Indies. 

Other eminent men among the Pilgrims were : 

John Carver (1575- 1621), an English Puritan, 
who, having been chosen deacon in the church at 
J.eyden, sailed in the Mayflower, and was made 
first governor of New Plymouth. 

Thmias Brewer, a wealthy J’uritnn from Kent, 
who estahlished himself as a printer in Leyden. 
Persecution followed him thither, and drove him to 
join the Pilgrims, where he was associated with 
William Brewster in printing and publishing 
several inmortant documents. 

Robert Cushnuin^ wlio M as closely associated with 
Carver in the business arrangements of the new 
colony. lie ac^couipanied the Pilgrims as far a.s 
Plymouth, Englancl, but remained in England to 
act as tlieir agent. In 1621 he was in the new 
colony. 

4. The Pilgrim company in Leyden.— The piety 
of New England descendants of the Pilgrim 
Eathers has moved them to investigate every record 
of the sojourn of the exiled Pilgrim colony in 
Holland. A list of the Pilgrim company in Leyden, 


compiled by II. M. and M. Dexter and published in 
iXoiir England and Holland of the Pilgrims, contains 
584 names, including children. The majority of 
these were men and women in the common M alks 
of life. Behveen 7 th Nov, 1598 and 4th dan. 1617, 
the names of 118 Fmglishmen occur in theman iage 
reconls of Amsterdam. 

Of these 102 have rcmnlcd their occuiwitioiis ; 38 are fu«liaM' 
workem, hIx are tallore, four are ffloverH, tlirce are niasous, and 
two are ciloMHHl iu each of the followinjr trades : Ixitnlmziiu - 
(inishers, button-makers, chatidlerM, cutters, damask -weaAt rM, 
einliroiderers, hodmen, schoolmasters, smiths, trunk-maker^, 
aiul turners. KesideH these, 28 trades or profesHions are rcpi e- 
sented by one barber, eariionter, coiiblcr, coinposittir, cooper, 
draper, engraver, dremun, furrier, (^[nldHmitn, liatdresser, 
lijratiire- worker, men er, minister, painter, pevvterer, physician, 
printer, sailors’ barber, seaman, siieuth maker, Huk-rililKin- 
weaver, smith’s journeyman, Spanish-ohair-inaker, sword-mitter, 
tohacco-pUK‘-maker, turner in ivory, and wcMMl-Httwyer. 

These are typical of the whole company, apart 
from the leaders. They w'ere people of good sense, 
native intelligence, solid habits of industry, fru- 
gality, and self-reliance, ami with some education 
in the primary sense. They were not trained by 
the experience of liigh commcK’e to take large 
risks, nor by the owning of laml to the duties 
of rule and government. The cmineut qualities 
needetl to explain their great venture arc a regnant 
conscience and a wide a jqirehcnsitm of the presence 
and will of (Jod, making everytldng else sccoml to 
the supreme endeavour to get Hod’s will done on 
earth as in heaven ; and tliese are the qualities 
which come out in their later history in New 
England. With the increasing complexity of 
social life, they found it dillicult to agree on 
methods of determining the will of Hod in their 
circumstances, ami this led to an increasing rclittn<*e 
on democratic methods and measures. 

5 . The Pilgrim migration. — The Senaralist 
church existeil for eight or nine years in l.eydeu, 
marked chiefly by the sustaining and conciliatory 
ministry of John Kobiiisoii. But it was not nos- 
sible for its members to remain there. Tlndr 
children began to drift into the habits ami customs 
of the young ilollamlers, and the elders reali/cd 
that the next general ion w ould probably have lost 
distinctive character. They had no identity of 
int-cre.st w ith the couuti y in which tln.’y w’ere living, 
and, above all, they realized that liolhiml ofl’cnMl 
no scope for their providential calling. They 
bedieved that it was their lot to lay tl»e foumla- 
tions of a Church and to advance the Kingdom of 
Hod in some remote part of the w orld, it was not 
enough to have ‘freedom to worship Hod.’ Their 
principles were constructive, and they wanted a 
tair field for their exorcise. Kohinson and Brew st er 
privately discussed the idea of removal to America 
— New England or Virginia. It was then made 
public, and, after much discussion between enthu- 
siastic. ojitiinists and fearful pes.sijuists, the enthu- 
siasts carried the day. d’he period of negotiations 
for starting a colony in New England was pro- 
tracted and dreary, extending from 1617 to the 
sailing of the Mayflow’cr in 1620. The usual 
method of launching a colony was for a company 
to secure a patent — or charter — from the king. 
Tlie rilgriius aj>plied to the London Virginia Com- 
pany, which numbered among its conneillors 
Brewster’s friend, Sir Edwin Sandys. But the 
company w’as torn by dissensions; and the Pil- 

J prims’ agents, John Carver and Robert Cushiiian, 
blind it almost impossible to get tlicir business 
tlirou^li. More than once negotiations wore on 
the point of being dropped. The clmreh had hopeil 
to have the right of liberty of religion granted to 
them and confirmed under the king’s seal ; but 
the king refused this, although he promised not to 
molest Miem if they w’ere peaceable. When, on 
19th June 1619, a patent was at last granted by 
the London Virginia Company and confirmed uml»u- 
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the Gonipany’fl seal, it woe found that no (inaiiml 
help was forthcoming, for tltc company was penni- 
less. At one point the problem of securing help 
seemed so hopeless that the church enterecl into 
treaty with some Dutch merchants who were 
willing to transport them to the Hudson river and 
to provide them with cattle if they came under the 
Dutch government. In this extremity help came 
from one Thomas AVc.ston, a London merchant, 
who visited the church in J.cyden. Ho and some 
Merchant Adventurers, wlio were his friends, had 
taken out a pntent from the Virginia Comi>any in 
the name of John Pierce, and offered to advance 
money to .supplement what the Pilgrims had and 
to suj»ply tlmm with shipping. Articlc.s of agree- 
ment were drawn up in Jjondon, but afterwnrds 
alt.ere<l in favour of tne A<lventurers — much to the 
confusion of Cuslinmn, who had to accept what he 
could get lest h<‘ should lose their help altogether. 
At last, as t he s\iinmer of 16*20 thrcatene<l to pass 
with nothing done, a great effort was made to speed 
urei>aratioiis, and two ships were got ready— the 
•Spocd^vell, a pinnace of 60 tons, bought and fitted 
in Holland, and the Mayflower, a vessel of 180 
tons, hired and fitted in London. 

The departure from Leyden, which is immortal- 
ized in poetic and [uctorial art, is the departure of 
the Speedwell from Delf.shaven. A day of humilia- 
tion was appointed by the Leyden church. John 
Robinson gave the farewell address from the text 
Kzr 8=*^ : ‘ Then I proclaimed a fast there by the 
river Abava, that we might afflict ourselves before 
our God, to seek of him a right way for iw, and 
for our little ones, and for all our substance.’ It 
was on this occasion tliat lie used the words after- 
wards recorded by Win .slow*. A small majority of 
the church bad decided to stay behind, and by 
a|;rcemeut the pastor was to stay witli the majority. 
'Iney accompanied the rest to Delfshaven, and 
committed them aficctioiiately to tlie care of 
Almighty God. The Speedwell arrived at South- 
ampton on 6tli August, and was there met by the 
Mayflower, which had sailed from London with the 
rest of the company. 

DitVumllies still awaited them. There were 
iinancial dilficuUitis w ith Weston, as the body of 
Pilgrims refused to sign the altered articles, and 
he refused to give them money that they had 
cxpcctc<l. They had to part with tludr stock of 
butter to clear their dtdits in Southampton. When 
the two ships at last got away, it was found that 
the Speedwell w'as leaky. She had been over- 
masted and had strained her timbers. The ships 
put back to I’lymoutli, where the IJarhican qu.ay 
wiiich they used is still pointed out. The Mny- 
flowertook on bonnl the most effective part of the 
Speetlwell’s c‘)mpuny and the latter ship was then 
dismissed. Among those who remained (about 
eight('eii in all) was Cushman, who despaired of 
the voyage, hut later recovered courage and joined 
the colony, where he ilid good service. After a 
voyage ol nine wrecks in a crowded vessel, wdiich 
encountered the usual autumn storms of tlie 
Atlantic, the Pilgrims were overjoyed to sight land 
on 19tli N<n'cmber. They recognized the headland 
ns (^ape Cod, Passengers and oflicera con.sulted 
together and decided to sail southward tow.ard.s tlie 
Hudson river in the direction of the land secured 
by their patent. Rut the .ship w^as entangled in 
dangerous shoals and currents, the wdnd failed 
them, and they made h.ack to Chihj Coil. The 
cliange in their de.stination brought w'itli it some 
dangers. The Virginia Company had no rights in 
New England. Their patent, therefore, had no 
authority and could confer none. To avoiil the 
risks of disorder under these altered circumstances, 
the adult males were called into the cabin of the 
Mayllow’cr and all signed the memorable compact 


which became the basis of the constitution of the 
colony ; 

‘ In y* name of Ood, Amen. We whose names are under- 
written, the loyaU subjects of our dread soveraigne l 4 ord, King 
JaintB, by y* grace of God, of Great Britaine, Prance and 
Ireland King, defender of y« faith, etc., haveing undertaken, for 

glorie of God and advancemente of y Christian faith, and 
honour of our King and countrie, a voyage to plant first colonie 
in ye Northeme parts of Virginia, doe by these presents solemnly 
and mutnaly in y* presence of God, and of one another, cove- 
nant and combine our selves togeather into a civill body 
))oUtick, for our better ordering and preservation and furtiierance 
of v« ends aforesaid : and by vertuo hearof to enacte, constitute 
and frame such Just and equall luwes, ordinances, acts, con- 
stitutions and offices from time to time, as shall be thought 
most muete and oonvenieiit for y* generall good of y* Colonie, 
unto wliicth we promise all due submission and obedience. In 
Witnes wherof we have hereunder subscribed our names at Cap- 
Cfsid \ « 11 of November, in y* year of y* raigno of our soveraigne 
lord, King James of England, France and Ireland y« eighteenth, 
and of Scotland y“ flitie-fourth, Ano. Dotu. 1620' (Brown, 
p. 201 f.). 

Then follow forty-one names — the moat notable 
list of names in the history of New England. 

The landing of the Pilgrims by Plyinoutli Rock, 
as they called the solitary rock which marks the 
sandy shore, ended one aerias of troubles. The 
problems that they had now to meet w'ore tho.se of 
a new settlement, wresting at first a bare living 
from nature in a severe climate and surrounded by 
watchful t^iiemies. That the faith and courage of 
the little eomnmiiity were suflicient to meet and 
overcome these difliculties wa.s largely due to the 
severe school of exi)ericnce through which they 
had already pa.ssed HUCice.Msfiilly. 

6. The Plymouth colony, Massachusetts.— As 
with mo.Mt communities starting on a religious 
basis, tlie methods of the Pilgrim colony were at 
lir.st communistic. Tlie capital for starting the 
colony had been advanced by tlie Merchant Adven- 
turers — a commercial undertaking, whose prohts 
w'ero to 1)6 derived from the sale of beaver-skins, 
timl)er, etc., collected and sent over by the 
colonists. TJie Plymouth settlement agreed tliat 
all the jirofits of trade and labour were k) be held 
in common till (he end of seven yeans, and no 
individual enteipii.se could be started by the 
planters for their own benefit. The land-system 
was comyiletely communistic, all the land being the 
pro|»erty of the community and all the labour 
expended on it being for tbo common g(M.)d. The 
people were conscientious and public-spiiitcd, full 
of sympathy and mutual helpfulness, hut, in spite 
of this, their lionest effort at communism broke 
down. Men disliked tiio fact that their wives had 
to work for other men, and coiiiplaiiied that, a.s 
they could not command the labour of their ow n 
servants, the servants that they had brought with 
them were a burden without corresponding com- 
pensation. In the spring of the third year each 
man was given a simill plot of coru-grow'ing 
laml for himself. The allotment was only for 
present use, not for inheritance ; but the value of 
the ailditional incentive was at once felt. The 
men worked harder, and w'omen and children w’ent 
willingly to >vork on their own piece of laud. 

The follow ing summary of tlie economic system 
of Plymouth I’lantaiion is supplied by C. W. 
Eliot : 

The PilgriniM wore plain, labouring people who all worked 
with their hnmlB and expected to their living as 'planters.* 
They made their living by farming, fisliing, hunting, and practis- 
iug the elenientary trades of a new settlement. . . . Tljey sailed 
from England under articles of agreement which word to govern 
the proceedings of a (joint-)stock company, the shares of which 
were held by two classes of persons, one called * adventurers ’ 
and the other ‘ planters.* The adventurers merely put capital 
into the outfitting of the expedition. The planters were jiersons 
who crossed the ocean and were to bear the hardships and 
labours of the ox^SMlition. The planters might or mignt not 
-tut capital into the venture. Some did acquire shares in the 
Joint-stock company as adventurers by putting in money 
or money's worth in goods : but the greater part did not' 
hold sliares except as planters. Every planter aged sixteen 
years and upwards received on going a single share in the 
stock company rated at ten pounds. A planter who carried 
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with him hig wife and children or servants was allowed a share 
In the oompany for every person sixteen years old and upwards 
and for every two children between ten and sixteen years old. 
Every child under ten who went in the ship was to receive in 
the ultimate division of the holdings of the company fifty acres 
of unmanured land. All the planters were to be fed and clothed 
out of the common stock and goods of the company. Each 
planter was to work four days in each week for the company^ 
and two for himself and family. At the end of seven years each 
planter, head of a family or a group, should own the house and 
piardon land occupied by him and his. The undertaking entered 
into on these terms was a strong case of co-operation and co- 
operative management for a short term of years, ^vrith acquisi- 
tion by every head of a family, at the end of that short term, of 
a house and garden {The Road toward Peace, n. 169 f.)- 

For the protection of the colony, every aule-ltodied citlsen 
was expected to bear arms. Every youth learnt the use of the 
simple weapons which were then available for the chase and for 
war. The PUgrims started the New England muster and 
military system, prototype of the admirable military organisa- 
tion of republican Switserland (ib. p. 174). 

In the fourth year the communal system was 
still further aliandonod. A piece of land was 
granted in perpetuity to each family in the propor- 
tion of one acre to every person, as near to the 
town as might be. Griulually room had to be 
made for the encouragement of enterprise in the 
collection of furs. In 1626 the Merchant Adven- 
turers sold their rights in the plantation to Isaac 
Allerton and some associates for £1800. All 
* lieads of families and able youn^ men of the 
colony’ then became partners. The land and 
cattle were divided, and each received by lot 
twenty acres of land. Bradford, Allerton, Standish, 
Winslow, Brewster, and three others aceepteil 
resijonsibility for the debts of the colony, and hired 
the trade of the whole community for a term of 
years to enable them to discharge the debts. The 
community then definitely broke with its com- 
munistic tradition and entered on that canitalistic 
phase of social organization which is stilt an out- 
standing feature of American life. 

A reply to 'I’ho charge most frequently 

levelled against the Pilgrim colony is that of 
illiberality. It is urged that they adopted the 
very methods which hod driven them out of 
England. John Lyford, who hod been sent out by 
the London Merchants as a clergyman, was sent 
home for trying to sot up the ritual of tlie Church 
of England, tliough his ollenco was confined to 
occasional use of the Prayer Book. They perse- 
cuted Roger Williams and drove him out to become 
the founder of Rhode Island. They severely re- 
pressed the Quakers, and they were guilty of the 
confusion of Church and State functions against 
wliich they had protested in England. 

The reply to tnis charge is twofold. (1) In the 
early days of the colony ib existed in the midst of 
enemies. Its Brownist reputation exposed it to 
constant criticism both from England and from 
other colonies on the Atlantic seahoanl. Its very 
existence depended on maintaining the purity of 
its own communion and its solidarity in the face 
of hostility. Bradford’s conduct towards Roger 
Williams was personally merciful and considerate. 
He regarded him as a man * godly and zealous . . . 
but very unsettled in judgemente ’ (p. 310), and this 
was true. Williams was allowed to go to Rhode 
Island, which was within the Plymouth patent. 
In each case of so-called persecution other elements 
were involved besides those of religious opinion. 
Action was taken on the ground of civil order 
rather than religion. The colony could not atlVird 
to be hospitable to divergences of conduct which 
would break up its solidarity. Measures of caution 
even carried to the point of excess were preferable, 
in the interests of public policy, to taking risks 
which might jeopardize the main witness and evon 
the existence of the colony. 

(2) Another lino of reply is that Plymouth, in 
virtue of its democratic method, contained the 
remedy for its own mistakes. Tlie argument for 
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democratic liberalism is not that it will always bo 
right, hut that, when it goes wrong, it can right 
itself. An authoritative autocratic government 
is necessarily dogmatic, and, having gone wrung in 
a matter of judgment or policy, generally makes 
the wrong worse ny using lorce to make the wrong 
appear right. Thus it goes from bad to worse ami 
hastens to a catastrophe. A democratic govern- 
ment may make as many mistakes as an autocratic 
government, but the mistake, once discovered, is 
easily repudiated and remedied by a change of 
leaders and of imlicy. The appeal in democracy is 
always to some principle of reason and justice 
within the minds of tlie people, and the democrat ic 
method is the surest way of allowing that principle 
to assert itself. The Plymouth colony was re- 
sponsible for acts that in the modern judgment, 
though not in its own, were illiberal, but it was 
never illiberal in principle. It w'oikcd out in its 
own way a distinction between civil and religious 
policy, and ultimately established a much greater 
freedom of individual opinion tlian England has 
yet achieved. It led the way t/OW'ards the discovery 
that in order to live peaceably and helpfully beside 
each other it is only necessary that men sliould 
cherisli the same ideals of pufilic liberty, public 
justice, and co-operative management. 

The Pilgrim colony — Plymouth -existed as a 
separate State only from 1620 to 1691, wdioii it was 
incorporated with Massachusetts. By far the 
most important part of its history is included in 
the years before 1660. During the years 1620-60 
it was under the leadership of sucii men as Brad f on), 
Standish, and Brewster, and its influence was due 
to the precedents laid down by these outstanding 
personalities. For more than thirty years Plymoutli 
w'os fortunate in enjoying tlie bcnelits of democracy 
without its drawbacks. The disadvantages of 
popular rule are well known : it tends to he 
unstable ; it lacks authority ; it encourages phice- 
seeking and |)Opularity*liunting, and sots a premiiiiii 
on self-advertisement. From all these Plymouth 
was saved by the massive character of its first 
leader, Bradford. He held office without salary, 
and 80 stimulated public spirit. He \»romotftd unity 
in the colonial government by maintaining the 
pre-eminence of Plymouth and by supervising the 
growing towmsliips. He gave stability to the 
government liy preventing it from going to ex- 
tremes, and ho introduced social and pliilantlirojiic 
reforms so far in advance of the general custom in 
England that many have attributed tluuii to his 
.sojourn in Leyden, w’hon lie may have reaped tlie 
liencfits of centuries of Dutch experience. So 
consistently was Bradford elected to the post of 
governor tliat the colony is perhaps best pictured 
as a large family over wliii h this wise ]ea«ier pre- 
sided with paternal authority. With the excep- 
tion of aliout five years, wlieii at his request 
Winslow or Prince held office, Bradford was gover- 
nor from 1621 till his death in 1657. 

During his long period of office the characteristic 
features of the Pilgrim spirit in public aflairs hcul 
time to get well established, such ns local self- 
government based on the primary or township 
meeting, elective unpaid officials, Stale registraf.ion 
of births, deaths, and marriages, tlie registration 
of land transfei's, State schools and pensions. The 
foundation of Harvard Universitv was begun in 
16.36 by Jolin Harvard, a citizen oi Massachusetts, 
a ‘godly gentleman and a lover of learning who 
gave one half of his estate, it being in all about 
one tliousaud seven hundred poiindn, towards the 
erecting of a college, and all Ins library ’ [Chro7}. oj 
the rUyrim Fatlic.rs, p. 142). His foundation was 
imule effective by gilts from New' England towns 
which gave them a voi(!e in the administration of 
its affitirs. The public hand of the State added 
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the rest (Hunter, Collections, i. 242). The im- 
portance of thoHe methotls lic.s not in their local 
value, but in their Imviu" created a type that ^ya8 
imitated far and wide as Hcttlemonts multiplied 
and colonization spread over the hinterland benind 
Plymouth. 

7. Survivals of Pilgrim influence. Heroic 
ligures in the dawn of a nation’s history constitute 
one of its most precious assets. Such figures are 
the Pilgrim settlers as they stand out against the 
background of battle with nature and unsympa- 
thetic governments, inspirerl only by great pnn- 
ciples and a great religion. Americans nave 
learned to treasure tlie memory of the men of the 
Ihlgrim migration, and both directly and indirectly 
the influence of thc.so men may be traced in the 
national ideals. At Plymouth in Massachusetts 
an obelisk commemorates the landing of the Pil- 
grims. The original rock on which they landed is 
enclo.sed to prevent curio-hunters from carrying 
away mementos. Articles of furniture belonging 
to the Pilgrims are preserved in a special museum. 
The names and genealogies of the Mayflower 
families are carefully preserved. A society of 
Americans in England is known as * the Pilgrims,’ 
and it has recently co-operated in the erection of a 
beautiful minaret at Southampton marking the 
spot from which the Pilgrims sailed. In the 
ril^im clubs, such as that of Philadelphia, which 
hold an annual dinner, diminutive models of the 
Mayflower are distributed to the guests ; and the 
heroic virtues of the Pilgrims still appear in post- 
prandial peroration.^. The religious significance of 
the Pilgrim migration gives way on such occasions 
to their imiiortance as national founders and 
pioneers. 

More significant are such institutions as Thanks- 
giving Day — ^26tli Nov.— -which comrnomorates a 
turning-point in the experience of the first settlers. 
In October of each year the President of the United 
States issues a proclamation recalling occasions for 
special thanksgiving and recognizing providential 
guiilance in the events of the year. The governor 
of each State issues a proclamation for his own 
State witli the same general object. The people 
are invited to spend a day of thanksgiving on the 
date mentioned. Either on this day or, more com- 
monly, on the preceding evening public and united 
services are held, at which an address is given on 
the religious .significance of some public event. 
This is probably one of the most genuine illustra- 
tions of national religion in any country, and its 
general observance is the more notable as there 
is no Established Church in any State. It is an 
adequate illustration of the observance of national 
religion without an Established Cliurch, ‘ Fore- 
fathers’ Day,’ which celebrates tlio landing of the 
Pilgrims at Plymouth, is also observed annually on 
22nd Dec., though 21st Dec. (new style) more accur- 
ately represents the date of the event. 

The Pilgrim colony of Plymouth cxerci.sed an 
Influence out of proportion to its numlicrs on New 
England States with which it was incorT>orated, 
and that inlluenco was specially marked in the 
direction of {\) self-govemninit. The tradition of 
the other colonies, such as Massaclntsetts, had 
more of the old-world reliance on authority, tra<fi- 
tion, and force. The Pilgrim colony had Injcn 
founded on the basis of self-government, and, 
although everything was done in the king’s name, 
it was T)oth in principle and in effect left to evolve 
its destiny from it.s own resources. It is to the 
relative succes.s of these experiments that America 
owes its unbounded faith in the adequacy of demo- 
cracy for the guidance of the aflairs of a nation. 

(2) Althongli the Pilgrims were compelled to 
defend themselves by the use of arms, their prin- ■ 
ciples were jocace principles. Their first effort was I 


to live at peace with their neighliours. If other 
white inenliad not disturbed their relations with 
the Indians, they might have continued free 
from tlie disturbances of war. They never left 
peace for war willingly and without regret. 
This original bias in favour of peace methods has 
grown stronger with the history of the States, and 
lias left its mark in the fact that America had at 
the beginning of the present century the smallest 
army in proportion to its population of any nation 
in tne world. Its long frontier with Canada had 
known no fort and only one ship of war for a century. 
American influence in Europe is thrown consis- 
tently on the side of peace. The peace treaties of 
l*resident Woodrow Wilson’s Democratic Govern- 
ment are the most careful and ingenious instrument 
yet devised by any nation for tlie settlement of dis- 
putes without resort to the final arbitrament of war. 

(3) The special genius of the American people is 
a singular combination of practical philanthropy 
and commercial shrewdness. It is weak on tlie 
side of govenimental co-ordination, strong on the 
side of individual initiative and personal develop- 
ment. It regards education up to the university 
standard as a right of the American bom, and 
relic.s on education as the principal method of pro- 
ducing national unity and patriotism. It has 
profound confulence in its own standards of value, 
and is generously active in promoting philanthropy 
and Christian missions. It is strongly averse to 
class distinction, and accepts alien immigration so 
long as the immigrants conform to American 
standards of citi/en.ship. In spite of numerous 
personal eccentricities, the general standards of 
morality are Puritan. The relations of the sexes 
are natural and healthy, and a ‘New England 
conscicnco’ is a synonym for an exact moral 
rectitude that produces a higli level of personal 
character. It w'ould be fanciful to trace all these 
characteristics to one ori^du, but undoubtedly they 
liRve flourished in America owing to the fact that 
Separati.st Puritanism was hospitable to those 
features of human progress and hostile to the 
opposing influences. Democracy in America is 
not ouito so triumphant over all the evils of the 
Old World os some of its advocates liave claimed, 
but it has encountered so many difficulties in its 
course with success that it has reasonable confi- 
dence that it will bo found adequate in meeting 
the remainder. 
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PILLARS.—See Poles and Posts, Stones. 

PINDAR.-~i. Life.— Pindar, the greatest lyric 
|)oet of Greece, was iKirn at the village of Kynos- 
kephalai near Tliehes in Bo^otia in (5*2? or) 518 B.C. 
The date of his denili is not certainly known, but 
Pyth. viii. is assigned to the year 446 B.c. As his 
earliest poem, Pyth. x., belongs to 498 n,c., his 
[)Octieal activity <?over8 a period of more than half 
a century of the most stirring epoch of (vreek 
history. 

The ancient lives of Pindar, which are full of 
the usual typo of legend attaching to the youth of 
genius, have little or no independent value. His 
family was of aristocratic blood, claiming descent 
from the Aigeidai {Pyth. v. 75 f.: Uovto QijfiavSe 
<hwT€s AlyciSai, i/xol 7raWp<j) ; his father’s name is 
variously given in tlie ancient lives as Daiphantos, 
Pagoiidas, Skopelinos, his mother’s as Kleodike or 
Myito. Til the course of his [Kietic career he was 
hrouj^ht into intimate relations with the ruling 
families of Greece proper, as well as of Macedonia, 
Sicily, and Kyrene in Egypt. He amiears to have 
had a specially close connexion with Delphi, where 
in the temple of Apollo, according to Pausanias, 

ivaKtiraL ov iroppu rrjc iorriat Bpovoc IlivSdpov aiSgpov fiJv 
itrrn' o 6pom, <iri 64 avrw <fta<riv oiroTt d(/>(KOiTO t’v AfAtj^ovv, 
Tc Tov IlirSapor xai ^Seir iirdtra twv <f<rfiaTtor cv 
'.VtrdAA.«)vd cerriv (x. x\iv, .'i). 

Ho is .said to have died in Argos. His tomb in the 
hipiiodroiiie at Thehes is mentioned by Pausanias 
(ix. xxiii. 2). 

Arrjan (Anah. i. Ix. 10) and Plutarrh (Alez. 11) record the 
pleaHiiig Htory that, ^^hen Alexander the razed Thebei to 
the ground, ho spared the house of Pindar as well as the 
of the jwiet 'out of reverence for Pindar.’ The 
ruins of this house were still shown in tho time of Pausanias 
and l)rside it a ‘temple of the Dindymeno Mother (Kybele), 
dedicated by Pindar, the imago being the work of Aristoinedcs 
and .Socrates of Thebes. The praciiee is to open this temple on 
or\e day in the year and no more. I had tho good fortune to 
visit it on that day and saw the image of Pentellc marldc, as 
well as the throne ’ (Pans. ix. xxv. 3). To this temple Pindar 
hlniself seems to refer in Pyth. iii. 77ff. r ‘ But I will pray to the 
Mother, tlie awful goddess unto whom with Pan beside iny door 
the maidens sing ofttimes by night.’ 

2. Works. — Pinclar’B lyric production covered a 
wide variety of subject and form. His poems were 
di.'^lributod by Aristophanes of By/.antiuin in 17 
hooks : i'/irot, vaidres, didHpafi^oi (6 oooks) • irpo<r6dta 
(2) ; irapdivia (3) ; itiropxflPiaTa (2) ; iyKujpua, dprjvoi, 
irivlKia (4). Fragments of the various types sur- 
vive, but only the cpinikiun odes are extant in any 
completeness. 

The ^n-ivlKLa are classified — not always quite 
accurately — as Olympian, Pytliian, Nemean. and 


Isthmian, according to the games at which the 
particular victory celebrated was won. It miglit 
seem surprising at first siglit that round a theme 
so apparently trivial as an athletic victory Pindar 
should have oeeii able to weave poetry of enduring 
interest and charm. But, indeed, the details of 
the victory are, as a rule, only lightly touched 
upon. The central theme of the poem is a myth 
connected with the history of the victor’s family 
or city, which Pindar introduces with surprising 
propriety and skill. This myth, and the moral 
reflexions w'hich it suggests and ilhistratcs, con- 
stitute the real substance of the Pindaric poetry. 

But, further, it is to be remembered that tho 
gi'cat games for which Pindar wrote were much 
more than mere athletic gatherings such as we are 
familiar witli in modern times. Part of the regular 
ritual at the funeral of a dead chieftain was an 
athletic contest— an ayCiv ^irird^tov— such as that 
described in Iliad xxiii., embracing competitions 
in feats of physical strength and skill as well as in 
music and poetry. 

Hesiod (Works and Days, 654 ff.) tells us that at the funeral 
of Amphidainos, king of Chalkis in Eul)oia, ' hia great-hearted 
sons aavertlsed many prises : and there I say that 1 was victor- 
ious in the hymn and carried off an eared tripod.' 

Celebrations of this stirt lield annually in honour 
of a local hero and accompanied by the due per- 
formance of offerings (^vo'yitr/uara) to the dead are 
attested all over Greece. It was an amalgamation 
of such local licro-cults witli the worship of Zeus, 
Apollo, and Poseidon that gave rise to the great 
national games of Olympia, Delphi, and the 
Isthmus. 

Thu.s these meetings were essentially in the 
nature of religious festivals, of national and not 
merely local meaning and importance. And as 
national festivals they conferred on tho victor and 
his city a glory to which it is difficult to suggest 
a modern parallel. Politically, too, they were of 
immense value for the realization of Helleiiii* 
unity, none hut competitors of ac^knowledged 
Greek blood being ailmitted to participation in 
them. In the brilliant period at whicJi Pindar 
wrote the Greeks had everywhere repelled the 
barbarians — Persian, Etruscan, Carthaginian. 
They had vindicated their ‘ place in the sun,’ and 
hud entered into full po.s.sesHion of their heritage of 
intellectual freedom, chamnions of civilization and 
con.scious of their power. The games celebrateil at 
the hallo'wed sanctuaries of Greece were not only 
for the Greeks of the mother-counlry but for their 
distant colonies beyond the seas an opportunity of 
meeting together to worship the gods of tlieir 
ancestors and to realize amid the splendour of the 
festival their common pride and glory of Hellenic 
blood. Small wonder that the victor at Olympia 
or at Delphi seemed to have attained the pinnacle 
of earthly sufcre-ss. 

‘The victor for the rest of his life hath a honeyed calm, so far 
as touches games ’ (01. 1. 97 ff.). 

Tliis is tho feeling which the sculptor of tho famoiiK 
statue of the charioteer discovered at Delphi in 
1896 has souglit to realize. 

' Le conducteur de char cat beau, paiHible, iioureux d’avoir 
gag!i6 le prix: il s’en contente’ (E. Bourguet, hes Uuines de 
Ddphes, Paris, 1014, p. *237). 

3. Leading thoughts. — (^0 The frailty of man.— 
We are told that at a Homan triumpli it was 
cust.oiiiary for a slave to ride behind the general 
in the triumphal car, w'ho.sc duty it wa.s to remind 
him of his mortality: 'Hospice jiost te, iiomiiiem 
memento to,’ 

‘et, sihi consul 

Ne placeat, curru serves |)ortatiir oodem * (Juv. x. 41 1.). 
So in Pindar over against the brilliance of festal 
joy and splendour looms always tlic shallow of 
mortality. Thus in Nem. xi.— a poem whicli is, 
how’ever, not an tiriviKiou — ho says : 

•Now if a man hath wealth and in boauly surimss other, 
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nnd foremost in irames also hath displaytHl iiis iniKht, let him 
remember that his raiment covers mortal limbs and that last 
of all he shall put on a garment of earth ’ (16 If.). 

But it cannot be too stron^^ly empliasizeJ that 
this is no pessimism which should hlunt the edge 
of enthusiasm. It is only the sober colouring 
which human life presents ‘to an eye that hath 
kept w'at<di o’er man’s mortality.’ Hence, so far 
as it works in practice, it is made an incentive to 
redeem the time by some deed of glory which shall 
annul the triumph of death. 

‘The high adventure accepts not the coward ; since we must 
die, when fore Khonld one sit in darkness nursing a nameless 
age without lot in glorious deeds ? ’ (Of. i. 81 ff.^. ‘ A man forgets 
Hades vs'hcn he attains his heart’s desire* {xb. viii. 72(.). The 
right epirit is the spirit of the Argonauts, in whom ‘ Hera 
kindled the all-persuaHivc sweet longing for the ship Argo, that 
none should stay behind, nursing i>y his mother's aide an un- 
adventurous life, hut rather, even at tlie price of death, should 
earn along with his fellows valour’s drug * (Pyth. iv. 184 IT.). 

It is worthy of remark that in no mngle pasKiige of 
Pindar arc the brevity of life and the certainty of 
death made a plea for a life of eensual pleanure in 
the [uesent. 

Nothing iH more cliaracteristic of Pindar than 
the carncHtncHH with which he preaches this sane 
and clear-eyed recognition of the limitations of 
mortality. Men and gods are, indeed, the children 
of one mother, Kartli, hut they are horn to difl'erent 
destinies : 

' One is ( he race of men, one the race of go<l8, and from one 
mother do wo both have breath ; but an altogether sejiarate 
ower (iuVrt/LuO dividedi un; man is naught, but the brazen 
eaven abideth, an habitation unshaken for ever ' (Nnn. vi. 1 IT.). 

Human life has its own anpropriato goods : h(?allh, 
wealth, the blessing of children, a goml name ; to 
the stable an<l unbroken felicity of tlie gods a mere 
mortal must not asjiire. 

‘I come 1-0 pray that thou, O Olympic victor, mayst <‘arry a 
cheerful old age unto the end, thy sons, 0 Psauinls, standing by 
thy side. If a man waters his prosperity to health, sulflcient iii 
possessions and a<l<ling thereto fair fame, let him not seek to 
become a gcKt’ (01, 211T.). ‘Mayst thou weave life’s web in 

happiness unto the end and thy children’s children have ever- 
more the portion that now' is and better in the after days ' (Nem. 
vii. f)8tT.). ‘A god might have a heart untouched of woe, but 
happy and w'orthy to be sung is that man in the eyes of the 
wise,’ whoso, victorious with his hands or lh« exccMcm-c of his 
feet, hath w'on the mightiest of prizes by his daring and his 
strength, and, while he yet lives, hath seen his son duly attain 
the Pythian crown. The brazen heaven he may never climb ; 
but all glories that we of mortal race attain, these he accoin- 
ullshos unto the farthest voyaging. By ship nor on foot shalt 
thou fhul unto the mooting of the Hyporboreana the wondrous 
way’ (Vyth. x. 21 IT.). ‘If the son of AristophaneH, being 
beautiful and doing (leeds worthy of his beauty, hath set his 
foot upon the nt inost heights of valour, it Is not easy farther to 

r s tne trac.kless sea be^'oiid the pillars of Herakles* (A>m. 

Id IT.). ‘ If to(fother with many {losHessions a man hath won 
proud renow’n, it is not possible that a mortal should reach with 
his feet any farther height’ (ib, ix. 40 f.). ‘ Whatsoever records 

are l)lown among men touching the infinite glory of (he dead or 
the living, these they have attaine<l utterly ; in deeds of utmost 
valour they lay their hand-s from home u|K)n the pillars of 
Herakles ; ‘seek no farther exc«'llencB ’ (Isth. ili. (iv.) 27 IT.). ‘ If 
any man fares well and is well spoken of, seek not to become 
Zeiis ; tliou host all, if this share of glory be thine. Mortal 
things befit morlAls ’ (ib. iv. (v.) 13 ff.). 

Change and uncertainty are the dominant char- 
act-cristicM of human life : 

‘Surely man's death hath no appointeii term nor know we 
when ivu shall end a (piiet day with enduring gooti ; divers 
streams at divers times come unto men, fraught w'ith joy or 
with sorrow ’ (01. 11. 33 IT.). 

The life of man is in its very esMcnco a tangled 
skein, a chequer of good and evil. For a man to 
a.spire to more woula ho to seek to overstep the 
boundaries of justice (Ski?) — the nllc terminus 
hmrena, which tfivides the destiny of mortals from 
that of the gods. 

‘ A man with his mortal mind should seek such things from 
the goris as are meet, knowing that which lies at his feet, such 
destiny as we arc born to. Aspire not, O my soul, to deathless 
life, bill exhaust thy practicable nieaiia ’ (f’j/fA. iii. 69 ff.). * If 
thou, o Ilierun, canst understand the sum of w'ords, thou 
knowesl by hearsay from men of old— for one good thing the 
immortals ‘deal to mortals two iivils together. Now this the 
foolish are ti')t able to boar in onlerly W’lse (K6<rti<f but 

only gocxl men who turn the fair things out’ (ffi. iii. 81). 


On no other condition can human prosperity 
attain such relative stability and permanence as 
are attainable by mortality than that it bo mode 
uj) lK)th of ‘ tlie.se and those ’ (ri sal rd), of good and 
evil. 

‘ Yet (quench Uie boast in silence ; Zeus giveth both these and 
ihoae, Zeus the lord of all ’ (Isth. Iv. (v.) 61 If.). * They say that 
just so a man's felicity, if it blooms enduringly, must take lioth 
these and those’ (Pyth. vii. 10 ff.). 'Even for men who strive 
there is uncertainty of Fortune till they reach the very end. For 
she giveth both of these things and of those ' (Isth. ili. (i v.) 52 ff. ). 

(6) The strength of ilte Over against the 

frailty and mutability of mortality Pindar eiiipha- 
sizes the strength anci stability of the gods ; 

‘Time (aiiov) with the rolling days brings ever other changes ; 
but the children of the gods are unwounded’ (Isth. Ui. 18). 
‘ In a little while the pleasure of men grows up, and even so it 
falls to the ground when shaken by an adverse (loom. Creatures 
of a day ! vmat is anybrxly ? whali is nobody ? Man is the dream 
of a sh^ow ’ (Pyth. viii. 92 ff.). 

The background of Pindar’s tlieology is the 
orthodox traditional theology of his race, with its 
anthroi>omorphic representation of the gods ns a 
race of beings superior, indeed, to men but of like 
passions with them. But the reasoned beliefs of 
the worshipper are inevitably framed in a setting 
of tradition, much of which is repugnant alike to 
his intellect and to his moral sense. It is quite 
evident that Pindar, like /Fschylus, felt strongly 
that the orthodox theology held much that was 
inconsistent with a worthy conception of the gods. 
He would have sympathized witri Xenophanes in 
his censure of Homer and Hesiod, ‘who have 
attributed to the gods all things that are a 
shame and a reproach among men / and he would 
have agreed with the famous line of Euripides 
(up, Plut. hi or. 21 A): el deal ri dpioni ot'K 

ticrir $€ol. ‘Meet is it,’ says Pindar, ‘that a man 
should speak noble things of the gods : the blame 
is less ’ {01, i. 36). 

This feeling is well illustrated by the manner 
in ivhii^h Pindar on occasion refines the grosser 
elements of the traditional mythology. 

Thus in 01. 1. he deals with the story of Pelops, son of Tantalos. 
Legend told how Tantalos invited the gods to a hamiuet at 
whi<;h he served un to tl\em his son Felopg. The gods did not 
partake of the flesh, save only Demeter, who ate a portion of his 
shoulder, which was afterwards replaced hy a piece of hory. 
This story I'iiidar rejects. It is a mere invention nf the envious 
neighlio’.irs to account for the supernatural carr> ing off of Pelops 
hy Poseidon ; the ivory shoulder (referring proliably to some 
family birthmark) was congenital : he had it even ' w hen Klotho 
took him from tlie basin of purillcation ’ (1. 26) — the 
xaOapnf^ the hath of pnrifh’ation, not a MndL'a-eauldruu in 
w’hich, Peli.aH-likc, the membra disjecta of the boy were cooked 
into a new life. 

Again, take his treatment of the story of Neoptolemos, son of 
Ai-hilles, in AVw. vii. There was a persistent tradition that 
Neoptolemos was slain at Delphi. According to one version, he 
had come to plunder the temple of Apollo (I’ans. x. vii. 1 : 
IIiJppo; 6 ’A,xiAAfw5 (rrf\vi'pif(rfv avroi) and was slain at the 
in.stanceof the Pythian prieHlesshy the Delphians (/fe. i. xiii, 9: 
IIiippov W TOi' 'A;jiAAri,iv r/ llvSia vpO(rera(fy airoKTtivai AeA</>(jr$) 
or i>V Apollo’s T)rieHt himself (i6. X. XXlv. 4 : 9«aa-ai0 S'av tyravOa 
xai «rriai' rt^’ /) N«oirT<5Ae,aov t6v 'AyiAAc(i>« 6 tepfvv airtSTeiye tow 
’A s-dAAbJvuv). Ill Pindar’s version all (.he untoward elements of 
the myth disRppear. Neoptolemos came, not as an enemy, but 
to offer to Apollo the firstfruits of the spoil of Troy. His death 
was the result of a chance quarrel that he might fulfil the 
destiny which required that one nf the house of Aiakos should 
dwell within tlie grove of Apollo and be tho presiding genius at 
the hero-oolobrations ; so far from the Deiphians causing his 
death, they were much grieved hy it: 'He went unto the god, 
bringing treasure of firstfruits from Troy : and there in a 
quarrel over meats a man slew him with a knife (jaavaip^). The 
hospitable Deiphians were grieved exceedingly. Yet he but 
fulfilled his destiny: it was decreed that within that most 
ancient grove there should he In time to come, beside this well* 
w'allcd abode of the god, some one of tho lords Aiakidai, and that 
he should dwell there to he keeper of ludgments for tBe sacri- 
ficial hero-jirocessious to maintain justice of fair name ’ (Mem. 
vii. 40 f.). 

Yet again, Iloincr tells us in Iliad v. 395 ff. bow' Jlerakles 
wounded Hades at Pylos (Elcan) : ‘ And giant Hades thorewlLlial 
suffered a swift arrow, when this same man, the son of Zeus, 
smote him in Pylos amid the dead and gave him over to 
pain. And ho went unto the dwelling of Zeue and high 
:)lympos, grieved at heart and pierced with pain ; for the arrow 
was nriven into his shoulder and grieved his soul.' Pindar, 
in oinphasizing the prow'css to which men may attain by favour 
of the gods, instances this feat of Herakles. But, as the issue 
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iieetna to reflect upon a god, Pindar, employing the figure of 
apoHiopesia. breaks off suddenly and st^s nothing of the wound- 
ing of Hades : * By favour of Qod (8aift»v) are men good and 
wise. For how else could Herakles have brandished In his 
hands his club against the trident, what time at Pylos Poseidon 
stood and pressed him hard : pressed him, too, Phoibos warring 
with his silver bow, nor did Hades keep unmoved the wana, 
wherewith he brings down to the hollow way of them that die 
the mortal bodies? Fling from thee. 0 my mouth, this tale! 
To speak evil of the gods is hateful skill, and untimely vaunting 
strikes a note of madness. Prate not, then, of such things ; 
leave war and battle altogether apart (xwpif ) from the iiniiiurt^ * 
(Ppth, ix. 28 If.). The word xupift which Pindar uses here, 
almost technical in this special sense ; cf. .£sch. Aff. 680 f. : 

tvtftrifiov ^/JLap ov vp^irci jeaKayyAy 

yXuurarp ^iiatvtiv V 9*Stv. 

The same tendency is seen in his treatment of the story of the 
Danaids in Pyth. ix. 11 Iff-, and in the cniphatic noyov in Pyth, 
iif. l(X)f. (fivirtp aOai'aTa tikt*v €v Otfriv), which rejects 
in passing the nuesome saga which represented Achilles as the 
sole survivor of seven children (Lycophr. 178 ; schol. 11. xvi. 87, 
etc.). Pindar’s i)Osition is, in fact, precisely that of Euripides, 
Jph. in Taur. 886 ff., where Iphigencia rejects the idea of 
human sacrifice being pleasing to Artemis : 


jiyia fliv o5t» 

ra TaeroAov Btolaiv «<TTiap.aTa 
atrtorra itpivta, Traijbf rjvOtivai. fiop^, 
rovf b' iv0aSi\ avrovt oer«v avdpwiroicrdvovv, 
elf T^v 6ehv rh ^av\ot> ava^tpuv 6 oku‘ 


ovilva yap olpai iaip.6vfjav eleai KaK6v. 
'Si Dieu a fait rhomme k son image, I'l 


rendu.' 


'homme le lul a hien 


The gods, according to Pindar’s view, though 
they had birth, like men, are deathless and ageless, 
free from disease and pain (frag. 143, ap. Pint, de 
Superstit. 6), omniscient {01. i. 64), and all- 
powerful : 

‘Ood accomplishes every purpose according to his hojies; 
Qod who overtakes the winged eagle and outstrips the doluhin 
in the sea, and brings low many a proud man, but to others 
gives ageless glory' {Pyth. 11. 49 ff.). 'Swift Is the doing and 
the ways are sliort wlicn gods are fain ' (ih. ix. 67 f.). ' For me 
no marvel is beyond belitl when it is wrought by g«xls’(i6. x. 
48 ff.). 'Ood is able to raise undulllod light from black night 
and to hide the clear radiance of day in cloudy darknew ’ (frag. 
142, ap. Clem. Alex. Strom, v. 708). 

The gods are the authors of all human success and 
achieveiuont : 

* From the gods are all means (/maxavai) for mortal excellence 
(aperaO; from them are men wise and mighty of band and 
eloquent of tongue’ {Pyth. i. 41 f. ; cf. 01. x. (xi) 10). Only 
such success as the gods give is to be desired : * May I desire 

f florj' from QqA' {0t60tv) {Pyth, xi. 60). Only such success can 
« enduring : ‘The prosperity that Is begotten by the grace of 
Qo<i is more enduring for men ’ {Nem, viii. 17). Man proiioses, 
God disposes : ‘ Now I hope, but the issue lies with Uotl ’ {01. 
xiii. 104 f.). What is done without God is better left unsung; 
' Each thing that is without God is not worse hushed in silence ’ 
(ift. ix. 108). 

The ineluctability of fate or destiny i.*^ strongly 
affirmed in Pindar, but it is not an uncoiii promising 
fataliHin and is in no way inconsistent with an 
overruling Providence, or deterrent of the initiative 
and effort of men. A man should cherish good 
hope {Isth. vii. (viii.) 1,5) — not the Kevtal Ax-lJes 
whose issue is vanity {Ncm. viii. 46, Pyth. iii. 23) ; 
not the desire of the moth for the star : that way 
lies madness {Nem. xi. 48). A man’s duty is to 
aim at a rea.sonable ambition {ib. xi. 47) ; in the 
perplexities of life to look to the immediate duty 
{Isth. vii. (viii.) 13 f.). In pursuit of his aim he 
must speinl and be spent, though the issue is 
uncertain {01. v. 15 f.). lie cannot fore.seo the 
future, and fortune now bestows and now with- 
holds : 

The black fields do not give their fruit continuously nor 
will the trees in every circling year boar their fragrant flowers 
with equal wealth, but onlv alternately. Even so Fate (/notpa) 
guides the rare of men. There is given of Zeus no certain mark 
for men. Yet do w« embark on nigh emprise and plan many 
deeds ; for our limbs are chained by hope iinabashea ; but the 
river of Foreknowledge is set afar* (A’em. xi. 39 ff.}. 

We must be content to accept what fate has in 
store for u.s— not an austere impersonal fate, but 
the will of Ood : rh fihpcnfiov AihOtv ‘frftrpufUyov {Nem, 
iv. 61; cf. Pyth. xii. 28 If.). 

'The mighty mind of Zeus steers (xvfiepi'f) the destiny 
(8at/iiova) of men whom he lo\’en* (Pyth. v. 122 f.). 

In this conviction Pindar says : 

'To me whatsoever exoellen^'e sovereign Destiny (Iloruov) has 
aligned, 1 know well that Time in his course shall bring it 


to Its fated fulfilment’ (Nem. Iv. 41 ff.)— words which might 
almost seem to have been in the mind of Milton when he wrote : 

* Yet, lie it less or more, or soon or slow, 

It shall be still in strictest measure even 
To that same lot, however mean or high. 

Toward which Time leads me, and the will of Heaven 
(Sonnets, ii. 9 ff.). 

The cruder form of the doctrine of the envy of 
the gods was of course familiar to Pindar. It is 
clear that Pindar, who calls envy 'the companion 
of fools’ {(ftdhvov KeyeotpphputP iraipop [frag. 128]), 
would not seriously attribute envy to the gods. 
When he alludes to it, it will be seen that it is 
merely & de parler and ethically means simply 
tliat a man should not seem to encroach on the pre- 
rogatives of the gods, 

' Or pass beyond the goal of ordinance 
Where all should pause as is most meet for all ’ 

(Tennyson, Tithoiws, 80 f.) 

That this is so becomes dear upon an examinat ion 
of Pindar’s references to the doctrine. In Pyth. x. 
19 ff. the train of thought is evident. The Aleuadai 
have had great success ; may they not meet with 
envious reversals {(pOovepal pLerarpoirlai) from the 
gods ; a god may have perfect and unbroken 
felicity, man must expect alternatives of weal and 
woe; ne cannot climb the brazen heaven. In the 
second passage, 01. xiii. 25, it is little more than 
a form of speech. The third passage, Isth. vi. 
(vii.) 39 If., riglitly interpreted, is an admirable 
commentary on the ethical content of the doctrine 
of the (f>06pot $€up : 

* Let not the envy of the immortals disturb (cf. 01. vi. 97) 
whatsoever pleasant thing of the day I pursue quietly uuto old 
age and for iny destined life. For ail alike we die, but destiny 
differs. But if one looks for far things, his stature is too siiort 
to reach tlic brazen abode of the gods : (,ho winged Fegasos 
threw his master Ilellerophon when ho would have come to the 
habitations of Olympus amid the company of Zeus.’ That is to 
say ; I recognize my mortality ; I will not seek the things afar; 
being the creature of a day, I will pursue quietly (ckoAoc, not 
with violence and wantoimcss, but ^<rvx4 ] cf. Pyjh. 

xi. 54 ff. ; tyBovepol 5* apvvovrai irai' cl rit uicpoe tAwe i}<rv\4 rt 
ecfioficvoc aieiv vfipiy anitfntyrv), not the far IhiiigH, but the good 
ot to-day which is ever tiie hignest for a mere mortal (r6 a alci 
vapaptpoy cor Abe vnarov (px^rai iraert Pponp \Ol, i. OOf.J). So 
shall 1 not l>e liable to the envy of the gods. 

Pindar’s attitude may be summed up in three 
words —OjS/as, Khpos, hr-q. The precise imuming of 
the.se terms is somewhat fluctuating and the rela- 
tion of the first two is sometimes reversed. Vfipis 
is 'insolence,’ ‘wantonness,’ ‘pride’ {Pyth. ii. 28, 
viii. 1‘2, X. 36, xi. 55, 01. vii. 90, Isth. iii. (iv.) 27), 
or ‘violence’ (Nem. i. 50, Pyth. iv. 112). shposia 
‘satiety’ {01. ii. 95, PyM. i. 82, viii. 32, Nnn. vii. 
6‘2, X. 20) or the resulting ‘insolence,’ ‘pride’ {01, 

i. 66, Nem. i. 65). Hence Pindar {01. xiii. 10) 
makes "Tfipii tlie bold-mouthed mother {parlpa 
Opaavpvdop) of Khpos (so, too, the oracle in llcrod. 
viii. 77 : 5ta Mk-tj cr^lafXei Kparephv K6pov ’’T^piot vlhv), 

whereas elsewhere (Theognis, 153 ; Solon, frag. 8) 
Khpos is father of “Arrf is in Pindar ‘woe* 

{01, i. 57, xi. (x.) 37, Pyth, xi. 55, ix. 21, and 
frag. 42 (171). 4), but avdra is ‘ infatuation ’ {Pyth. 

ii. 28, iii. ‘24). The doctrine of sin implied in these 
terms is illustrateil by tlio following passages : 

' He [Tantalos] could not digest his great prosperity, but for 
his insolence (xbpw) won an exceeding woe (<irav) ’ (01. 1. 65 ff.) ; 
Ixion was greatly nle.st, ‘but lustfvjSpiv) drove him loan ex»-f.ea- 
iiig Infatuation (avarav) and speedily he suffered his deserts and 
won a choice affliction' ii. 28 f.). 

The sequence is success (6X/3o5), pride {Ofipit), infat 
nation, or moral blindness {Arrj) — ‘qiicm deus vult 
perdere, dementat prius.’ .^ilHcliylua, rejecting, as 
Pindar does, the crude conception of tlie envy of 
the gwls, gives a similar sequence (u4y. 750 ff.) : old 
"T/Sptr begets a young "T/Spts and unholy Opdaos, 
which are dark ‘’A rat for the house. In other words, 
success leads to pride, whence springs sin ; one sin 
leads to another, and with repeated sin comes 
greater boldness (cf. 222 ff.: pporohs Opcurdpei yhp ale- 
XphfiifTLS rdXaii'a irapaxord irpwroinigwi^). I’recistdy 
so in the OT ‘ Jeshurun waxed fat, and kicked : . . . 
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then he forsook God which made him, and li|(htly 
esteemed the Hock of his salvation. They moved 
liim to jealousy with strange gods, with ahomina* 
tions provoked they him to anger’ (Dt 32^"*). 

(c) MavCa relation to the gods and to fcUow-mcn, 
—Man’s duty in relation to the gods (ej^a^/Scta) 
necessarily includes the performance of his duty to 
his fellow-men, but it involves, further, the specifi- 
cally religious duties of prayer aiul sacrifice. 
According to Hesiod, the doom of the silver race 
came upon them because they did not refrain from 
violence to one another, ‘ neither would they wor- 
ship the immortals nor do sacrifice upon the holy 
altars of the blessed ones ’ ( Works and uays^ 134 IT.). 
8o in Pindar : 

' Success is Kiven lor the Hake of their piety (ev<refitiai XApo') 
in answer to tlie prayers <jf men ’ {01. viii. D). ‘ Me anywise my 
spirit bitls doclure that to the Kmincnidai and to Theron glory 
hath come hy gilt ol the Tyndari<lai ol goo<lIy steeds, forasmuch 
as they more tiian any other among men visit them with hospit- 
able tables, with pious mind maintaining the rites of the blessed 
one8(ei)(rt^«i <ltv\a<r<rovT<s tiOLKaputv rtktTai)' (01. ill. 3Sff.). 

Similarly in OL vi. 77 ft*, success in the games is 
directly connected with such observances : 

‘Surely as thy mother's brolliers, O Ilagesias, in their home 
beneath Kyllerie's hill preaontwl with many prayerful sacrifices 
(Airnic ffveriaiK) piously (eiirtfituf) Hermes, the* herald of the 

f i:o<lH, who keeps coiitcHts and the dispensation of games, ... it 
s he with his father the Mmiidvrer who accomplishes thy success.' 

The duty of man towards his fellows is summed 
un in the word SIatj. 'Fhis in its essence is tlic duo 
Observance of use and wont, viJ/xoi, rpdvof, Sittlich- 
keit. F.iinomia is the daughter of Themis {OL ix. 
15 f.) and si.'^ter of Eirene and Dike, worshipped 
by the Korinthinns, who are fain to keep from 
them Hyhris, tlic mother of Koros {ih. xiii. 611*.). 
Ixion’s tempUfion of Hera is described as tvval 
rapdrpovot {rijth. ii. 35). Men are tempted to 
accept a guileful gain in preference to justice, but 
tlw‘y travel to a stern reckoning (ih. iv. 139 f.). 
Dike regulates also tlie relation of man to the gods ; 
any eiicroacbment on the prerogatives is sternly 
punislicil ; 

T« hi trap hUav yXvKv tnKporara piyn reAcvrd {hlh, vi. (vii.) 
47 f.). 

First in the list of specific virtues we may put 
(I’opWa, keeping of oaths. Those m Iio enjoy eternal 
hajipiness after death are briefly described in OL 
ii. 65 os those who r(;joicc<l in keeping their oaths 
(Ifxaipov fvopKlaif), Next comes truthfulness : 

‘ In cvi>ry Nort of slate the man of straight speech (ev0vyAw<ro-of) 
in best; in a tyranny ami when the ioud moV» (Ad^pof trTpar6%) 
and when the uise (<ro^oi)keep the city ’ (PyfA. ii. 

The slanderer, on the other hand, is an unmitigated 
evil : 

' UhadamanUius fares well because he reaped the lilameless 
fruit of his soul (xapn-be d/xw/uT^roe and dclighta not his 

heart with deceits, such as ever atU-nd the wiles of whisperers ; 
an invincible evil to both jiarties are the suggestions of slander, 
like to the mood of the fox ' {Pyfh. ii. 73 17.). 

And it is not only straightness of speecli that 
I’indar praises but also straightness in action : 

* Divers are the arts of divers men, hut a man must walk in 
straight paths {tvOdait ohoit)ntui light according to his nature* 
(iVem. i. ‘if. IT.). 

Diagovas, the heavy-weight from Rhodes, is 
described as a ‘Inigc straight- fighting (ei'Ou/udxay) 
man’ (OL vii. 15). In one passage, indeed, I’iiidar 
does seem to suggest that craft should be met 
with craft, when he speaks of an atldete who 
made up for deficiency of stature by the cunning 
of the fox : 

'Oneniusl do everything to i.ring low the foe* {/sth. 111. 6(5 
(iv. 48)). 

Already Plutarch (Mor. 21 A) had noted this as 
inconsistent with other passages of Pindar. Next 
the duty of gratitude is pointed hy the fate of 
Ixion, Avho was a signal example of ingratitude ; 

'bound by comninnd of the gods to his whiged wheel he 
deeJaroH to 'men that one should rejiay the benefactor with 
kindly rocoinpciise ’ {Pyth. 11. 21 IT.). 

On the otlier hand, the poet grieves to see ‘envy 
requiting noble deeds ’ (Pyth. vii. 18 IT. ). Kindness 


is commended, cruelty condemned, by the examples 
of Kroisos and Phalaris (Pyth. i. 04 ft'.}. The 
second Pythian is beset with many difticulties of 
interpretation, but it is impossible to quote as 
Pindar’s own view : 

* Let me love him who loves me : but towards my encin^ as an 
enemy I will run u{K>n him like a wolf, treading now this way, 
now that, in crooked paths ' (Pyth. ii. 8317.). 

Hatlier Pindar’s position is exj)ressed in Pyth. i.x. 
93 ft*. ; 

' Tliercfore a citizen be he friend or be he foe, let him not hide 
that which is well done for the cmninon weal, nor make void 
the Maxing of the old man of the sea who said that one Hhonid 
praise even a foe who doth good deeds.’ 

Among the primary duties are honour to parents 
and patriotism : 

* In that thou keepest thy father at thy right hand, thou main- 
tainest the precept which of old among the hills they say that 
Philyra’s son gave to the fatherless son of Pelcus ; to honour 
above all the son of Kronos . . . but never to rob of like honour 
the destined life of his parents. Of old Antllochos {tfuXondTwp 
l.\en. Kyneg. i. 14]) hod this mind, who died for his fatin-r’ 
{Pyth. vl. 1917.). 

'Whoso in this cloud wards off the hail of blood for his dear 
fatherland, inflicting death upon the foe, lot him know of a 
surety that he wins the highest glory for his fellow-citizens, 
wliether he live or die ’ (/»fA. vi. (vii.) 27 IT.). 

Although Thebes occupied an unworthy jmsition 
in the great struggle against the barbarians, Pindar 
8))eaks with real feeling of the glory of Mie victory 
which removed the ‘ Tantalos-stone ’ which hung 
over the head of Hellas {Lsth. vii. (viii.) 10; cf. 
Pyth. i. 76, hth. iv. (v.)48ft‘.). l^ndar recognizes, 
too, the duty of kindness to the stranger wit liin the 
gates (OL ii. 6, hth. ii. 39 f., and passim). It is 
noteworthy that the giVrai in the liante of Aristo- 
phanes base their claim to bliss on the two grounds 
that eiaefir} re dn^opev rpbvov vtpl rois 

^hovs Kal Tois Iduitras (456 ft’. ). 

Pindar, as an aristocrat, insists much on the 
virtues of heredity : 

'That which is by nature is alw’ajs l>c8t’ (Of. Ix. 1(K) ; cf, ii. 
8517., etc.); 

and he is much impressed with the splendour of a 
tyranny such as he witnessed in Sicily : 

'On a tyrant, leader of a iieople, looks the high Fortune if on 
any man ’ (Pyth. iii. 85) ; ' f)iverB are the kinds of greatness, but 
Uie crown of groatness is for kings' {Ol. I. 113 f.). 

Hut his personal predilect ion is for a modern aristo 
cracy in which tne government is in the hands of 
the (ro0ol or dyaOol. The middle estate is the more 
enduring. The groat virtues are those of social 
service, those which exalt the State {Pyth. xi. .52 ft. ). 

There be some who mock at a man who joors at those who 
spend money on the great games and hoanl their own wealth, 
forgetting that at the lust they shall 'render their souls to Hades 
wimout glory ’ {Isth. i. 68k 

Pindar’s own ideal of life is l)eautifully expressed 
in the following : 

' May I cleave to the simple paths of life that, when I die, I 
may attach to iny children no evil fame. They pray for gold 
and some for limiUeHM lands. Mine l>e it amid the love of my 
townsmen to liiile my limbs in earth, praising what is worthy of 
praise, and scallering rebuke on sinners* {Item. viii. 85 ff.). 

{d) The soul. — A special interest attaches to 
Pindar’s viovs of the origin and ultimate destiny of 
the soul. According to tiie typical Homeric con- 
ception, when death occurs, or in any case after 
the Ixxly has been consumed on the funeral pyre, 
the soul goe.s to the sunless house of Hades under 
earth, leaving behind its ‘manhood and youth,’ 
existing still in a dim half-life, and no more aft'ect- 
ing or affected by the things of the upper world. 
Uiily some favoured niortal, like Meneiaos, may 
by special dispensation of the gods pass without 
dying to the Elysian plain (Od. iv. 563), an ideal- 
ized earthly paradise. 

According to Hesiod {Work and Days^ 156ft'.), 
the fourth race, i.e. the race immediately preced- 
ing our OAvn, was the race of heroes or half-gods : 

aySpwy ripuiav Belov ydvoiy oi fcoAfOvrai^ 
rifiiOeot npoTepp yev^ Kar dnelpova yalav. 

These were the men wdio warred at Thebes and 
Troy, and, after death, 
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' Zeui the son of Kronos Rave them » life and an abode apart 
from men, at the ends of the earth, far from the immortals. 
Among them Kronos rules. And thev, with heart free from 
sorrow, dwell in the Islands of the Blest beside deep-eddying 
Ukeauos, happy heroes, for whom tho bounteous earth bears 
honeysweet fruit, blooming thrice a year ’ (i6. 16611.). 

Now both these ideas are familiar to Pindar. W e 
have first the Hyperboreoi, worshinpcrs of Apollo 
[01. iii. IG), whose life is perpetual bliss : 

‘ Disease nor age touches that holy race, hut they dwell apart 
from toil an<l battle, escaped from overjnst Nemesis ' {Pyth. x. 
41 IT. ; cf. Ittlh. V. (vJ.) 153). 

Tiien we have the miraculous carryini'olf of Pelops 
and Ganymede to Olympus {01. i. 40 If.); tho swal- 
lowing uj) of Amphiaraos by the earth {Nem. ix. 24) ; 
Tno (Leukothea) lives an iiinnortal life with the 
Nereids {01. ii. 28 tt‘.) ; even afU?r death Semele is 
raised to 01ympo8 (i6. ii. 25 f.), Pol^deukes is raised 
to alternate life with hishrothc.r Kastor — ‘ half the 
time beneath the eartii and half in the golden halls 
of Heaven ’ {Nam. x. 87 f.) ; and so on. 

But of far more iinimrtance is the Hesiodic 
passage. Tlio conception of the ‘heroes’ — the 
great men of the heroic post— as being after death 
exalted to perpetual felicity hod become part of 
the orthodox Greek belief. And the word ‘hero’ 
(^pws) had taken on a new meaning. It was no 
longer confined to the great figni es who had fought 
at Thebes and Troy. Groat men of a less remote 
l)ast who had deserved well of their fellow-men 
were conceived as enjoying an exalted state after 
death and received the honours and offerings of 
hei'o-worship. The founder (oixterTiJs) of a city, 
e.specially, was worshipped as a hero in the city 
wliich he had founded. 

The full content of this hero-conception cannot 
ho discnsKcd hero. Tlie offerings made to them 
M’cre specifically called ^vaylfffiara ; thus Pollux, 
viii. 91, in enumeialing the duties of tho 
iro\^f.iapxot, says : 

dun fiiv *\pr4fiiSi ayportpf koX ry 'ErvaAttp* jiaridTitri Si rhv 
inirdit'iov iyCiva twv iv iroAcVv oirodaKOVTwv ical Tot« wrpl 
’\ppt)Siov ivayi^m. 

Tliey were conceived as occupying an intermediate 
state between men and gods, though they seem 
rarely to have been appefiiied to as intercessors for 
man with the gods (but see Nem. vii. 95 f.). As 
compared with the gods, tlieir range for good or 
evil IS restricted, their worship and their influence 
being local and attached to the place of their 
grave. Hence wc licar eonstunlly of the Iiones of 
a hero being brought homo from a foreign land 
where ho had died, that they might find sepulture 
there, and there form tho centre of his worship. 
But, like tiio gods, the heroes could take on bodily 
shape, human or otherwise, to aid their worship- 
pers in a crisis, and such phantom appearances 
(^citr/aara) are often reforreu to — e.g., Echetlus 
or Kchotlaios (the man of the plougli-stilt), who 
api»eared at Marathon and, like Hay of Lun- 
carty, dealt havoc with his plough (Pans. i. xxxii. 
5 ; cf. I. XV. 3), Neoptolemos and others, who helped 
to repel the (iauls at Delphi (rd re rwp i}pu)u}v 
TTjpiKavrd cg>i(Tiv itjAvi) ^dtr/iara, 6 'Tir^/ioxos xal 6 
Aao5iK(if re Kal llvppos [Pans. X. xxiii. 2 ; cf. I. iv. 4]). 

Hero-worship is clo.sely akin to the cult of the 
chthonian deities and the veneration of the dead, 
and found an especially congenial soil in Bceotia, 
and hence interests prominently the Bccotian poets 
Hesiod and Pindar. Pindar knows of the hero- 
cult of Pelops at Olympia where ‘ in his grave by 
the stream of Alpheos he hath part in splendid 
blood-offerings’ {01. i. 90 f.), of N eoptolemos and 
others at Delphi {Nem. vii. 31 ff. ; cf. NeoirroX^goc 

. . . rd^os' fcai ol Kard iros ipayl^owiv ol AeXgtol [I’aus. 
X. xxiv. 6]), and, besides others, most significantly 
of all, Battos (Aristoteles), founder of Kyrene 
(r. 6.30 B.C.): 

* Aristoteles . . . built jrrcaler proves of the rocI and laid 
down a straight-cut horse-trodden way across the plain for the 


processions of Apollo ; where at the end of tlie marketplace he 
lies apart in death. Blessed was he while he dwelt with men, 
and thereafter a hero worshipped by the people (^jpws Aao<rr/3^«)' 
tPyth. V. 89 ff. ; cf. R. M. Smith and E. A. Porohur, of the 
Ilf cent Diicoveriet at Cyrene, JS60^1, London, 1864). 

Pindar’s deep interest in the state after death is 
unmistakahle. He likes t>o imagine tho dead still 
touched by the fortunes of their living descendants : 

* And apart in front of the halls are other holy kinas (/SacrtAccf 
irpoi) who have Hades for their lot, and when great deeds ure 
Itraewed with song, they haply hear with the hearing (»f the 
dead (xBoviif ^prui) of the success which is common to tliem and 
to Arkesilas’ {Pyth. v. 9611.). ‘Clo now, Keho, to the dark- 
walied house of Persephone, hearing to hia father the glorious 
tidings ... of his soirs victory at Pisa ’ (Ol. xiv. 10 ff.). ‘ The 
dead too have some part in things duly done, and the dust hides 
not the good grace of their kin. May Iphioii lieur from Aggeiia, 
daughter of ifcrmes, and tell Kallimachos of the bright honour 
at (Mympia which Zeus hath granted to his kin ' {Ol, \ iii. 77 ff. ; 
cf. Am. iv. 85). 

At the supreme moment of the family’s fate 

* Kntstcigen ihren Oruhern manohe Sf'hatten, 

Die Keelen schwohen von dem Hiinmel iiieder, 

Die lleimut und die Krenude zu hesuchun. 

Sie nahen dir mlt geisterhaflcri Schimmer, 

Ibrnstrahlt von heiT'gem uherird'sclicm Qlanz. 

8ic bringen doch die alte Liebc mit ’ 

(W. Hauff, iJer Schtvester Tniinn). 
But of quite special importance tire certain other 
pas.sages of Pindar, which are best considered 
togetliei : 

fa) Ol. ii. 5311.: ‘Wealth adorned with deeds of excellence 
brings occasion for these things and for those, bringing a deep 
wild mood -a bright star it is, a most true light {4>tyyot) tor a 
man. And if he that hath it knows that which is to be— that of 
the dead the helpless souls {4>p4vtt here, not ^vvai) straightway 
here pav the penalty, while tne sins done in this realm of Zeus 
one judges under earth, pronouncing doom by hateful con- 
straint. And, ever more equally by day and night enjoying 
the sun, the good receive a life free from travail, vexing not the 
earth with labour of the hand nor tho waters of the sea in that 
shadowy life, but with the honoured of the gods tho.se who re- 
joiced in kecj>ing their oaths live a tearless life ; hut the others 
endure woe not to he beheld. But whoso, abiding unto three 
times on either sitle, have endured to keep their soul (tf/v^dp) 
utterly from iniquity, rise by the way of Zeus unto the tower of 
Kronos. There round the Islands of the Blest the breezes of 
Ukeanos blow and flowers of gold are glowing, some ashore on 
glorious trees, while others the water feeds, with ehains whereof 
they entwine their hands and twine garlands, according to the 
just council of Rhadamanthus, whom the mighty sire, huH< and 
of Rhea throned in the highest, hath as ready assessor. Peleus 
and Kndmos are numliered among these, and thither his mother 
carried Achilieus, when she hod persuaded the heart of Zeus by 
her prayers.’ 

(5) Frag. 129 (op. Plut. Consol, ad, A poll. 35): ‘For them 
shines the strength of the sun below while it is night here ; and 
in meailowH (Aci/uum) of purple roses their suburb is shady 
with frankincense and laden with gulden fruits. . . . And some 
in horses, some in feats of strength, some in draughts, and 
some ill the lyre lake their delight, and by them blooms all fair- 
flowering bliss. And fragrance is spread about the loi ely jilace 
(x^pot) as they mingle evermore all manner of offerings in far- 
shining fire on the altars of the gods.’ 

(c) Frag. 131 (op. Plut loo. at.): ‘ By happy dispensation all 
(travel to) an end that delivers from travail (Avaiiropop rrAcvrae). 
And tho body indeed of all men follows overmastering death ; 
yet is there left alive a copy of life faiiiu'ov rtSwXop); for this 
alone oometh from the gods; and it sleeps while the llinbs are 
active ; hut to sleeping men it reveals {Srtftpv^ip) in many a 
dream the coming Judgment of happiness and woe.’ 

((f) Frag. 183 (op. Plato, Jl/rno, 81 B) : ' From whomsoever 
Persephone accepts atonement for the ancient woe (Troivie 
iroAatpv wfi'Otos), the Boul of these she sends back again in the 
ninth year to the upper sun. From these spring glorious kings 
and the swift of strength ami the mightiest in wisdom. And 
for l.he time to oome they are called by men holy heroes (qpoxc 

ayi'Oi).’ 

(#') Frag. 187 (<ip. Clem. Alex. Slrom. iii. 518) : ‘ Happy is he 
who hath seen these things ere he goes beneath the earth ; he 
knows the end of life, ana he knows its god-given bemiining.’ 

We take no note here of frag. 182, which is generally regarded 
as spurious. 

A full disruHsion of the.se passa^^es is imjjo.ssible 
in the acope of this article. Tliore are many rlifii- 
ciilties of interpretation, due in sonic ca.'^es to 
absence of the context, in others (/O (he fact that 
some of the words u.sed may have ]»o.s.se.M.wed an 
esot.firie meaning whicli we <10 not fully realize — 
a.g.f (piyyor frufiuTarop (ef. Aristoph. AV//f. 454 tf., 
where the Elensinian fxvcrrai say : fidpon yap ripip 
ijXios jcai tfiiyyor iXapdp ^arip, 6 <toi fxcp.vi)jjLf(f' evaffHj re 
diT^yofiiV T^bvov irepl root ^ipovi Kal rovs Ibiurras), 
dypoT^pap (it seems significant that this is an ejdthet 
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of Artemis ; cf . the sacrifice oflered by the polemarch 
[Pollux, viii. 91 ; Plutarch, de Malign. Herod. 26]), 
and so on. Also we do not know how far the 
passages represent one consistent doctrine. 

But in general outline tho essentials are as 
follows. The soul and the soul alone * comes from 
the gods.* By reason of ancient sin — irivdoit 
Huffenng which is sin— the soul is imprisoned in 
the body. Then it pusses through a period of 
trial ‘three times on either side.* Some com- 
mentators take "this to mean throe times in all — 
once here, <tneo in Hades, and histly here. But it 
more naturally means once here and then below; 
then here and again below ; then once more here 
and once more below. Having passed those six 
alternating perimls successfully, in the ninth year 
— tho sacral Persephone accepting atone- 

ment, the soul enters its nnal life in the body 
of a king, a mighty athlete, a poet, or a philo- 
sopher, after which it passes in the guise of a hero 
to the Isles of the Blest. 

How much Pindar in these speculations owed to 
the mysteries of Eleusis (to which frag. 137 especi- 
ally seems to refer), liow much to the rise of 
Orphic and Pythagorean doctrines in the latter 
part of the 6 tli cent. H.C., we need not here in- 
quire. Nor can we discuss the inlluence which, 
through Pindar, these doctrines exercise«l on Plato 
and later thinkers. What is im])ortnnt is that 
Pindar expounds, with all the earnestness of 
personal conviction, the doctrine that the soul is 
in her origin divine and that she carries in her the 
seed of emancixiation from tho flesh— -an emancipa- 
tion to be attained, not by some peculiar dis- 
pensation of the gods, but by her own effort 
toM'ards ] unity. 

Litruati'KR.'-C. a. Lobeck, Afflat^hamtm, Kdulfrubeiy, 
1821) ; E. Rohde, Tubin{;en, 1907 : E. Buchhou, Dut 

nUtliehe WeltaMekauuna dea VhUlaroa und Aeachyloa^ f^eipziK, 
1800 *, J. A. Stewart, Tha Mythi rg PW-o^ liondon, 1005 ; j. 
Adam, Tht Jiefigiom Teaehem o/ Edinburgh, 1008; 

£. S. Thompson, ilCeno, London, 1901, Excursus vi. 

A. W. Mair. 

PlR.—i. The term and its synonyms.— Pir is a 

term denoting a spiritual director or guide among 
the Ipufis, or mystics of Islam. The functionary 
described hy tho title is known also under other 
names : shaikh^ mtirshid, ustadh. Pirin a Persian 
word, hut is applied to a spirit-ual guide more 
commonly in India and Turkey than in its native 
home ; shaikh in our special sense is in general use 
throughout Islam ; murshid is also wide-spread, 
but in Turkish- or Arabic-speaking countries rather 
than in India ; ustadh is found in Persia.' 

2. The authority of the spiritual euide.— Tlico- 
retically speaking, any one who has advanced 
sufficiently in tho mystical experience of divine 
reality may undertake to give spiritual guidance 
to others. But, as a inattor of fact, the jnty or 
mvrshid, nearly always bases his riglit to direct 
souls on the aulhorimtiun of some teacher ivho has 
directed him in the mystic way {iartqah). This 
authority is valid only in so far as the teacher 
traces his claim to teach through a succession of 
teachers, or murshlds, to the founder of some one 
of the numerous Darwisli orders. The murshid 

) Shaikh in used also of tli« khal^faha, or deputies, of a pit, or 
mtirnhuL These men may have their own disciples, usually of 
the poorer doss or ttunh as are at a distance from their ow'n 
proper miide. They may jfive the mystic way (tnriqah) to those 
who se^ it, and may even confer the rank of ahaikh upon such 
08 have advanced suincicntly. Shaikh often describes the 
otflcial head of a Darwish community ratlier than the same nian 
as tiie spiritual director of a narrower group of disciples 
(murids), Plr is employed also somewhat loosely of the founder 
of a DarwTsh order, and still more generally of a toall, or saint. 
In PerHia, India, and Turkey the term is current amonv non- 
Muslims ON well as Muslims. The Hindus apply it to their dead 
saints, and in Persia and Turkey it desigfnates an inferior priest 
amonif tho Yezidis. In this non-Muslim usom the same extra- 
ordinary |{ifta of knowledtrc and miracla-workin^ are implied as 
the Muslims a8crii)e to thw pira. 


follows the tradition of tho order to which he 
belongs. He is under the grand sJiaikh of his 
order, who resides at the place where the tomb of 
the founder of the oonfratemity is found. The 
^and shaikhy for his part also, proves an authority 
lineally derived from the founder.' He makes 
little or no attempt to control the local shaikhs of 
his order. It is in his power to summon a general 
council of shaikhs, whose action W'ould be binding 
on each of them and on tho Har wishes subject to 
them ; but such couucils are and always have been 
of exceedingly rare occurrence. In reality there 
is little olhcial restraint on the independence of 
the Darwish sluiikhs.'^ Even in their relation to 
the civil power they occupy a position of special 
privilege, and shaikhs of pre-eminent sanctity or 
strong character make a large place for themselves 
in pumic life. The local influence of many 
is very simiilicant ; their word is felt to have the 
force of law, and tho demands which they may 
make on the coiumnnity are granted without dis- 
pute. If they levy a line because of some ofl'ence 
against a member of their order, it will be paid. 
Government officials pay them respect in various 

WI^H.® 

On the whole, the part played by the sJuiikhs in 
the communities of tlie Miisliin world has been in 
favour of order uml public welfare. They have 
taught by example and precept the principle of 
loyalty to authority, and they nave been devoted 
to the interests of Islam, which they recognize to 
bo inseparable from the interests of the sovereign 
State.’* 

3 . The pir and the mystical life. —In order to 
act as a ^'iritoal guide in the life of the mystic 
{ia^awvmjt * to live the life of a §>fifi ’) the plr^ or 
murshidy must hold a sanad from his teaclier. 
This is a written permission {ijdzah) giving him 
tho right to pass on to others the iarlqahy or 
mystical discipline, as he has learned it, and also 
conferring upon him the authority to perform 
healing miracles and to work signs. The validity 
of the sanad depends upon the chain of guides 
whose names connect the name of tho issuing 
shaikh with that of the founder of the tar^qah, or 
order.* Tins shaikh may hold the ijdzah ot more 
than one teacher if ho has followed more than one 

) The ^raud shaikh Ih dewribed as occiiiiying tho aajjadah, nr 
pra.vor-i‘-ur}M*t., of the or lotuider. 

2 Tho Shaikh al-Bakri, wiio is 8upi>oscd to be desjf'^jndcd from 
Abu Bakr, the first khali/ah, is appointed by tiie Egyptian 
Government to have Hupervision over the Darwish urdern in 
Egypt, and within the i>(>rder8 of that country exercises a real 
otllcml authority. Tiie office which he holds finds no analogy 
in other Muslim countries, and in Egypt its purpose is not to 
dli:tat« but to prevent excesses. 

3 (a) Occasionally a simuaJly forceful shaikh may bo accorded 
a mntroIUug influence over several local liarwlsh fraternities, 
and the recognition Tuay even be given to his son after l»iin. 
Tills does not necessarily imply the right to modify the spiritual 
discipline of tliese fraternities or tiie direction of novices. The 
influence is more or less irregular and affects the general well- 
being of the orders rather than their resjiective (arlqaha. The 
coiufuct of the latter Is In the hands of the pita, or murahidi 
(shaikh a who are spiritual directors). (6) The history of 
Morocco in fonner times was tiiat of a country governed by 
l^ufi ahnikha. In Persia the political power of the shaikhs has 
been a constant factor in the history of the kingdom. The great 
poets of Persia in most cases have been teachers. In 
Turkey the highest places of power sometimes have lieen held 
by Darwish shaikhS’-e.p., Abu Hudft, the personal imam of 
the HultAn Abdul- Hamid. The weight of influence exerted iiy 
hundreds of powerful Darwish ahaikha throughout the Ottoman 
empire is admitted by competent observers. 

* The principles of ^ufiism, if pressed to a logical conclusion, 
are anarchistic, but ^ufi practice knows little of revolt against 
either civil or religious authority. Even the Darwish excesses 
which are promoted iiy the ahatkha have in them no spirit of 
antagonism to the public order. The Wahh&bi, Mahdist, and 
Senusi movements are, indee<l, revolutionary in charaoter, but 
neither professedly nor really are they part of the ^ufi move* 
ment. 

* The chain of supporting names (iandd) Lt, of course, i»rned 
back from the founder to the Prophet and thenew back to 
Abraham. Adam, and Ood Himself. The aanad usuaUy bears 
the seals of other ahaikha as additional credentials. 
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\ar\qah and ban been admitted to membership in 
more than one Darwish order. 

The presupposition is that one who holds a aanad 
has attained to that stage of advancement in the 
mystic path which brings him to an intuitive 
knowledge of God. He has attained to nidrifah 
(* gnosis ’) and is himself an 'drif (‘gnostic *). The 
consciousness of self has been absorbed in the con- 
sciousness of Allah {fand llah) and he is regarded 
as majdhub (‘attracted^). The one who is to 
guide others in the {arioah must have gone at 
least thus far himself. He through his teacher 
has become possessor of the silsilah (‘spiritual 
chain ’), which ensures that the teachings and spirit 
{rvhamyycih) of the founder of his order have come 
down to him. Spiiitual guides possess a trained 
susceptibility to hypnotic influences, whether 
mediated through the environment, through other 
persons, or through autohypnosis. Training also 
enables them to arrange conditions adapted to 
produce hypnotic states in others.^ 

It may be allowed that a great many of the 
Safi shmkhs meet fairly well the conditions laid 
down by the great Safi al-Ghazali for the tnurshid. 
They are orthodox, faithful to the sunnuh of the 
Prophet, and correct in life. They are not usually 
w^oll trained in the higher branches of Muslim 
learning. Very many are of humble attaininentiS 
outside of the tradition and litual of their particu- 
lar order. The greater number hold scientitic 
knowledge in slight esteem, as conveying a false 
conception of reality and so hindering progress 
towards an immediate perception of truth (dJutnq).^ 
A relatively small numljor of shaikhs are serious 
students oi theology and law, and some of these 
have established for themselves a secure reputa- 
tion ns t-eachers of these sciences.* 

4. The shaikhs and learning^.— 'Phe attitude of 
iha faqlha imuX' ulanid towards the spiritual guides 
of Saflism is not now so hostile as it was in the 
early centuries of the movement. Many arc still 
covertly suspicious or jealous, but nearly all 
recognize that the shaikhs are meeting a deep 
craving of the Muslim world for a satisfying 
experience of communion with God. They infuse 
a spiritual vitality into Islam which theology and 
law have never been able to contribute, and the 
orthodox doctors admit this. The majority of the 
learned tcac.hiiig class have put theiiiselves under 
the direction of si)iritual directors and are ineinhers 
of some Darwish order. ^ 

The Safi view of knowledge is that to be true it 
must be given to the heart by God [ilhdm). The 
task of the Sufi guide is to nre])are the heart that 
Allah may of)en it and lodge therein the appre- 
hension of reality. The iinpartation of ideas and 
cultivation of logical capacity are not his sjiecial 
task, but rather the development of the power of 
suggestion and direct emotional impression. If 
this is secured, the vivid and immediate states of 

1 The Oriental is much more subject to hypnotic influence 
than the Occidental, but the hypnotic powers possessed by 
individual shaikhs vary. There are those who may induce 
hypnosis with little or no exercise of will. The vulfirar account 
or hypnotic states is that the persons concerned are melbiis 
(possessed by the power of Allah). 

V Tlie ordinary believer hKjks upon the murshul as one who 
has been directly taught of Ood, and therefore has a superior 
kind of knowledge to that of him who merely learns from others. 

s The literary activity of the shaikhs aoea not commonly 
extend l>eyond tracts or manuals of direction for the use of 
their disciples (murids). The disc^iple is cautioned somotitnes 
against allowing others to see his books. The shaikhs often 
direct specially gifted pupils to study the works of the great 
mystical writers m order to attain more fully the advantages of 
the mystic life. Sometimes the shaikh himself will teatb his 
disciple theology and subsequently initiate him into the (ar'ujah. 

Older of instruction is lliat approved by the ‘tUamd. 

* The open opposition of the orthodox authorities to Hufjism 
Is now directed for the most part against the cheap love of 
wonders, the hypocritical asceticism of the begging /o^trs, and 
the loose Uving of such as claim falsely to be above the oonuuou 
obligations of morality and law. 


mind which result seem to the untrainnl ob- 
server to be of the nature of supermitin al com- 
munications. Highly wrought feeiingH and ocstasy 
become themselves the most perfect apprehenKiuii 
of the real. Ineffable emotions, because of the 
intense pleasure which they afford, are in theni' 
selves the exiierience of the divine ; and as, for 
the time being, they suspend deliberate attention 
and volition, except in relation to theniflfdves, all 
knowledge and all being are swallowed up in the 
immediate conscioiisneKs of God, and God oecomes 
the only reality. Kvery other thing is but pheno- 
menal; the real is He. The discipline of the 
sfmikhs seeks to bring the murid to the point 
w'here this inference from an ahsorhin;' emotional 
consciousness becomes a fixed belief furnishing a 
powerful and constant motive for life. In Uie 
greater number of cases the motive of those who 
follow the guidance of the murshid is a mixed 
motive. The emotional satisfactions are made an 
end in themselves and not merely an index of 
divine reality. In view of the moral danger 
involved in the dominance of this lower motive, 
al-Ghazali taught that the true §ufi should be 
careful to fulfil ethical obligations, and should 
make his mystical experiences subserve that end. 
The shaikhs of greatest influence to-day follow 
this rule. 

5. The shaikhs and their circle of influence.— 

There are certain moral asjiects of the Darw ish 
life which, indeed, are rarely if ever wanting. 
The disciple chooses his Bjiiritual director without 
constraint, hinds himself to him freely, and holds 
to him to the end, tlioiigh the relation between 
them is under moral sanctions only. The devo- 
tion given is complete, spontanoou.s, and marked 
by ancctionato veneration amounting almost iu 
worship. The shaikhs live for their followers, and 
inculcate on all the duties of brotherliness towards 
one another and general benevolence tow^ards 
all. Hence the assistance given t<' wayfarers 
and needy persons at the takiyyahs {or zdwiyuhs, 
Darwish houses), and the readiness of Darwishes 
to share even n meagre portion with those in 
want. 

The i^reater shaikhs are men of agreeable and 
nia^etic personality, and sliow conspicuous gifts 
of leadership and organization.^ They do not 
impress one as fanatic al or as lacking in juactical 
wiilom in the direction of ntlairs. The success of 
the Sufi shaikhs in providing for a real spiritual 
need ban made them efltudive propagandists in the 
cause of Tslum. They have been more successful 
in this regard than the mullas and other ortho- 
dox agencies. The mystical fellow'sliip of the 
Darwish fraternities has been of itself an attrac- 
tion to outsiders, hut the /??>* himself, with what 
he has to promise, has wen the indispensable 
factor.* 

Among the shaikhs of a lower typo are found 
some men of weak or unhalanccd minds. Many 
of these are looked upon as saints {ivalis) and 
faqlrSj and are consulted in sickness or otlier special 
need. Their intluence lies in this direction and 
not in the control and guidance of a group of 
disciples. 

The inlluence of the shaikhs touches women as 
w'cll lus men. Indeed, ns far as occasional consulta- 
tion of the plr goes, women turn to him more 
frecpiently than men. There is no prohibition 
against tneir being admitted to the tanqah, and 
there is eminent Sufi authority for the view that 
the female mind is more .sensitive to mystical 

1 The temper of the luovuinviit udiiiits the assertion of 
individual leadership rather than tlie effective co-operation of 
leaders. 

* The Bhaikla have in their khalifahs very effective a^^ents to 
second their influence. The muriils also actively recommend 
their own shaikh to others. 
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improHHionH than tho male mind ; Htill, the number 
of women Darwlshes is not relatively j'reat.* 

The afvaikh's limh standinfr with God ih attested 
by tho miracles {mramdi) with which Go<l honours 
him. The shaikh is not said t-o perform miracles ; 
God tfives them to him.* In all parts of the Muslim 
world healing; miracles are attributed to waits and 
murshuls ; they are a mark of their special holi- 
ness. The most famous instances of these healings 
occur in connexion with wounds or Ber|>ent- bites 
inllicted in the dhikrs (Darwisli religious exercises) 
of the Darwlsh orders. Shaikhs of the soundest 
reputation do not favour the extravagant self- 
mutilations inllicted in the dhikrs of special orders, 
and in general give their approval only to the 
miraculous cure of disease or wounds resulting 
from accident. They are inclined to demand also 
that those to be cured shall lie known to bo of 
good character. There are as striking instances 
of cure by means of suggestive therapeutics in the 
Darwish circles as are to be found anywhere, and, 
similarly, the immunity from injury which may be 
secured ’through hypnotic suggestion is very strik- 
ingly illustrated in the sclf-inllictod woundings and 
burnings and the serpent-bites permitted, cjj., in 
the societies of tho Rifa iyyah order. In hundreds 
of instances neither pain nor permanent injury 
follows.* 

The power to reveal the unseen and to i»redict 
the future is explained also as a gift with which 
All&h honours the holiness of his servants. In 
certain cases the shaikhs show remarkable powers 
of mind-reading, telepathy, and clairvoyance, and 
some quite accurate verilications of their prc<lic- 
tions are on record. 

The shftikh's circle of intlucnce includes those 
who are in the habit of consulting him when need 
arises ; those w'ho take part occasionally in the 
dhikrs which he directs, because they lind it either 
pleasant or helpful to <lo so; those who have 
chosen the shaikh as their murshidt or spiritual 
guide, and either look forward to joining his order 
or are already members of it ; and those who 
occujiy a cell in the zcLwiyah, or takiyyah. The 
lirst three cla.ssKs have not separated themselves 
from the worhl ; the last have done so and are 
living a celibate life under tho constant super- 
intendence of the shaikh. It is possible to have 
^uch a (dass only w here there is a zdwiyah that is 
large enough to jirovide lodging for a group of 
brothers in addition to the assembly room of the 
fraternity. 

6. The vocation of the shaikh.— The shaikh 
may hold his jMKsition by nomination on the part 
of his predecessor, or, if the latter is his father or 
brother, possibly by right of inheritance, or he 
may bo elected by the vote of the local group of 
Darwishes. His appointment will be conlirnicd 
by the mufti of the place, in rare cJises by the 
Sul^ian himself, an<l regularly by the grand shaikh 
of his order. The celibate life is not binding uwn 
him, and in certain cases the rule is that his onico 
is inherited by his son. AVhere there is ixozmmyah 
with a resident group of disciples, the shaikh^ 
unless ho is a mendicant, will follow some secular 
vocation. If there is a Darwish hostel, it may 
have land attached to it, w Inch will be cultivated 
by the resident murals. The shaikhs who do not 
follow’ any trade are supiiortod by gifts from tlieir 
disciples and others. The zdwiyahs over w’hich 

1 There exist orders of woiueii DarwJstios, and among the 
outstanding l^ufi loaders of history one or two \^oinen shaikhs 
are named. 

3 The karamdt of the shaikh are of a different genus from 
the authenticating miracles (rnu'jizdt) granted to a prophet. 

^ In the Davsa ceremony, where a mounted shaikh rides over 
the prostrate ixKlies of his followers without injury to them, 
the immunity from harm is oredited to their faith. Both the 
shaikh and tlie disciples in this instance are under the stress of 
intense religious excitement. 


they preside are provided for by income from local 
endowment funds, grants from public endow’ment 
funds {waqf), or private gifts. The gifts which 
fall to tho shaikh he regularly devotes to the 
purposes of his community.* 

Ah the shaikh may arrange, meetings of the 
loiyil fraternity are held in the assembly room of 
the zatoiyah from time to time. If there is no 
zdwiyah, the group meets regularly in a mosque. 
The usual meetings are a daily meeting, a more 
important w’eekly one (often held on tlie eve of 
Friday), a montlily observance in honour of the 
founder of the order, a similar service for the 
Prophet, and a yearly celebration of the birthday 
of tiie Prophet (Maulid en-Nahi). The assembly 
room serves not merely for the iierformunce of the 
dhikrs, but as a meeting-place fJjr the brothers and 
those interested in the order. Not all present are 
permitted to join in the religious exercises, and not 
all care to do so. 

7. The murid and the ^riaah,— Tho life of the 
disciple {murid) who has chosen for himself a 
spiritual guide is subject in all respects to tlic 
direction of the latter. Ho conlides in him im- 
plicitly, and refers to him all his concerns and 
I>lans. The disciples resident in the zdwiyah take 
part in the regular (religious exercises), and, 

in addition, are assigned sjiecial exercises for their 
own private observance. In a general way the 
shaikh instructs each murid how to conduct his 
life with a view to the attainment of the mystic 
l^oal. He may from time to time visit the murids 
m their cells. They visit him each week in his 
cell for the purpose of disclosing to him their 
religious progress and receiving from him necessary 
directions.* The shaikh is one w’ho is practised in 
noting the signs of spiritual advancement in liis 
disciples. 

The nature of i\\q shaikh's relation to the mxirXd in the tarmah 
is well illuHtrutctl in the topical iiiKUnce of Tawakkul Beg’H 
initiation at tlie hands of Mnlla Slmli.^i Tawakkul Beg (‘hose 
Mulla Bluih as his spiritual director and was ac(!eptedl>y him 
as a murid. The (‘seeker’) usually undertukus a* long 
course of penitential discipline prescribed for liiin by his guide 
with a view to securing a complete detachment from the world 
of sensuous things and an ntU*r humility which will prepare 
him to receive the positive blessings of tlie mystic way. 4 The 
shaikh then admits him as a sdlik, or traveller on the way. lie 
takes the 'ahd, or oath, declaring particularly his devotion to the 
founder of the order whose tariqah he is following and to the 

r cial guide whom he has selected. These steps are not 
crihed l»y Tawakkul Beg, but in those which follow’ he shows 
how through private exercises of <!evoUon® and tho hypnotic 
influence of Mulla Shah and his khallfahs the initiate reached 
the goal of union w ith Ood. 

The method of guidance is expressed hy the term 
dhikr, * recollection.’ Thi.s iinjJies the fixing in the 
mind of some object of tliou|4ht. It is accomplislied 
by concentrating the attention ujion the conception 
and its name, or upon some reli^^ious idea and its 
corresponding formula of expression. To assist in 
fixing the notion tho mental effort is accompanied 
by vocal re])etition of the name or formula with 
varying tone, pitch, and force of voice. In the 
vocal exercises the breathing is timed and ad^ited 
to accord with the strict rhythm and time of the 
vocal utterance. In the collective dhikrs of the 

1 Some zdunyahs have endowments more than adcciuate to 
meet their expenses. The erection of zdwiyahs Is provided for 
by gifts which may be supplemented hy grants from the public 
religious eiidow’nients (waqf). 

5* Tlie formal instruction of the t<haikh is called tahfin. 

J*Cf. Macdonald, lUlujimis AtHttide and Life in 
lOfi-llOO. Mulla 8hah had attained the mystic goal without 
the aid of a shaikh. Nowadays it is held to be enormously 
ditHoult to do this, and tho choice of a murshid, or spiritual 
direcUir, Is Insisted on. 

* This ' reuentanoe ’ (taubah) is for the purpose of eradicating 
the shahwah kadhibah, or evil impulses. 

^ The exercises ineJude oral or silent repetition of formulas 
taken from the Qur’&n, the recitation of longer sections from 
the Holy Book, the repeated thought or expression of one of 
the sacre<I names of AllAh or of a pronoun referring to All.ih. 
The repetitions may be assisted by means of a rosary of C)6, 
or 99 beads. Such is the usage of the Darwishes to da.v. 
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Darwish fratemi^ the shaikh fixes the progi’aninie 
of exercises and ^terinincs the number ot repeti- 
tions of a riven formula and the manner of recita- 
tion in each part {dharb) of tlie dhikr. He or his 
kfudifahs superintend the ceremonieSi exercising 
constant and close control in order to secure 
perfect harmony of voice and movement among 
those taking part.^ Each shaikh holds to the 
traditions of his own order, but at the same time 
there is a large element that is common to the 
dhikrs of the various Danvish orders. It is in the 
exercises prescribed for the private use of individ- 
uals that particular feel free to adapt their 

spiritual airections to the needs of sj)ecial cases. 

The advancement of the sdlik is in tlie hands of 
the spiritual director, who lays down the means by 
which it is to be realized, and decides when the 
respective stages of progress have been reached. 
There are four major onjectives whicli arc to be 
successively attained. The first of these is de- 
scribed by the technical term /««« Ji-lshfiikh (‘dis- 
appearance * in the shaikh ’). The disciple is directed 
to fix attention upon the thought and mental image 
of the spiritual director, while tlie director pnijects 
himself into the consciousness of his disciple.* By 
these means and by the help of various external 
exercises such as have been already referred to 
hypnosis is at last effected and the sdlik feels tliat 
his identity is merged in that of the shaikh. Tie 
declares to his instructor, no longer ‘ I am I,’ but 
‘ I am thou.* 

When dhikrs have served their purpose in this 
way, the director introduces into tlie mystic disci- 
pline exercises in meditation {muraqalmh) to fix 
iirnily certain convictions and to intensify spiritual 
longing. The next major objective ^ is uesignated 
fand Ji-Hlah { * disappearance in (xod ’), and the slutikh 
declares it to have been attained when, through the 
hypnotic influence of his will exer<;ise<l ujxm the 
murid and through assistance of the prescrilied 
discipline, the murid feels ‘I am lie’ (Go<l). His 
own identity has become an element in his con- 
sciousness 01 God, and, similarly, his sense of the 
phenomenal world has ceased ta be separately true 
and has passed over to be an element in his sense 
of God. The sdlik who has travelled on the way 
{{(tnqah) until he has attained to God in the way 
described is ‘ united’ (ittihad) or ‘ attracted ’ {mai- 
dhuh)n,r\d henceforth will travel on in God.® He 
will lie ])ermitted to enter the circle of the initiated, 
may wear the characteristic garb of his order, and 
may receive authority to pass on the ^arjqah to 
others as a murshid. Before the last objective 
shall have l)een reached he must still seek to reach 
fana ul-/and (‘disappearance of /and'), in which 
he loses all sense of ‘union,* ‘ attraction,’ or ‘ab- 
sorption,’ and the sense of God which results from 
these processes is all in all. Beyond that is the 
ultimate goal, haqd, in which the heart returns to 
e.\ press itself in the relations of the phenomenal 
world, while never losing the true vision of reality, 
namely, that there is but one real being and that 
the world and self are but phenomenal manifesta- 
tions of the one.* 

i In many orders the notions of the participants in the dhikrs 
are accompanied by music rendered bv attendant murshuis. 
This accompaniment materially assists the process of hn^osis 
desired by the shaikh. The motions of the body in time with 
the regulation of the breathing tend in the same direction. 

a Fand lean equivalent ot (piaiba. ‘ disappearance, ’ 'alMencc.' 

» The process is helped forward by the novice fixing his eyes 
upon the fare of his director. 

4 Intermediate objectives may be pieced before the sdlik 
(traveller), namely, /and (‘disappearance In the founder*) 
and fand Ji-’nNabl(* disappearance In the Prophet '). A synonym 
tor fandji-'llah iarana Jl-lhaqq (* disappearance In the real '). 

s When one has become majahiih, bis soul and its motions are 
ruled by gnosis, the mystic knowledge of the real, and love, 
the mj'stic fulfilment of desire. Sucm an one has attained a 



It is obvious that this pantheistic teaching of 
the Snfi s/utikhsiB not logically consistent with the 
tlieology and law of IsJAm. Sane Siifi teachers 
have explicitly said that one who wuh majdhfib, or 
attracted, was above the law ; and the division of 
the Darwish orders into Ba-Sliar’ (‘witliin the 
law’) and Bi-Shar’ (‘without the law’) gives 
ground for the Hus|)icion which the orthodox have 
felt towards ceiiain of the orders. For most of 
the shaikhs a reconciliation with the law has been 
possible. They have looked upon it as u.seful in 
the penitential preparation {taubah) for the mystic 
way, and they have regarded the obsm’vance of it 
on the part of the Sflfi initiates as a useful con- 
descension for the sake of common believers 
(*ahlu-/taqlid). It may help them to gain paradise, 
though for Sufis (’ahlu-'lhaqq) it may aflord no lielp 
in their prairtiee of the mystical life {tasawwuf). 

In relation to the sunnah a largo majority of the 
shaikhs are Sunnis, hut in Persia and K. W. India 
there is a suhstantial Shi' ah element. The move* 
ment is of Shi'ah origin, and much of the Sufi 
teaching and method may bo traced through the 
Shi'ah to Yoga and Vedantist influences in India. 

Finally, there are shaikhs who look upon the 
desire to guide souls as a lingering attachment to 
the W’orld and therefore something to be renounced 
in order to an unconditional oneness with God, the 
only reality. 
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W. M. Patton. 

piSAchas. —In modern India a piidcha is a 
kind of ghoul, usually the ghost of .some one who 
has dioa an unnatural death, or for whom the 
requisite funeral rites have not been performed. 
He is classed as a bhuta, or gliost, and the term 
hhut-pU(U'h is commonly used to indicate demons 
generally. Piidchns haunt burial - grounds and 
places of cremation, and eat human fle.sli. Their 
sjKJCch is a kind of gibberish, and lienee modern 
English is called pUdrhn-hhdsd, or ‘ gohJin lang- 
uage,’ by those who cannot understand it.* in 
S. India the small circular stornKs, called ‘ devils * 
by Europeans, are called pUdehis, or ‘she-ghouls.’* 

In ancient India msdcfuis played a much more 
prominent part. Tlicy are treqiiently mentioned 
in Vedic literature. Here they are also called 
kravydd, a term which, like pusdvha, is said to 
mean ‘an eater of raw flesh.’ .Most scholars agree 
that these Vedic nUdehaswatre, malignant demons,* 
but A. Hillebranut* considers it to be quite possible 

may be remarked that the cllst’ipJine inipoHod by the shaikhs 
quite frecjuently l)ritigg tothoae who Hubject them selves to it a 
weakening of the power of nervous rcMistnnce, a loss of will 
power, ami a general weakening of character. Through self- 
absoiqition, unu even autohypnosis, their social value and their 
value for work are lessened. 

1 PR2 i. 238. 

2 II. Yule and A. C. Burnell, Hobson- Johsun^, Ixiiidon, 100.1, 
p. 714. 

3 CL H. Oldcnberg, Die Religion des Veda. Berlin, 1894, p. 
2fl4n. ; A. A. Msrdonell, Vedic Mythology {(ilAP iii. 1., Htrass* 
burg, 1897), p. 104 ; and A. A. Maedonell ami A. B. Keith, 
Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, London, 1912, i. 533. 

* Vcdische MythoUnjie, Breslau, 1902, iii. 42G. 
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that they were ancient eueiuioH wlio Bubaequently i 
became traditional fiends, while Macdonell and 
Keith (/oc. cit.) admit that in later times the name 
may have been given in scorn to human tribes. 
In one place {Jiujenda^ l. cxvii. 21) the commenta- 
tor Sayana explains the word fWyM--generalIy 
explained as meaning non- Aryan aborigines — by 
* the cisurus, pi'idrhas, etc., who destroy,’ 

In the lidmdj/a/ut they do not appear very often, 
and then only as ghouls ; but in the Mahdmdratat 
wliile the demon <diaracter is most often assigned 
to them, they also over and over again appear as 
a race or ratses of men inhabiting N.W. India, the 
Uinialaya, and Central Asia, liiey are desetribed 
as i>erfonning human sacrifices and as eaters of 
raw llesh. They have a form of marriage which 
consists in embracing a woman who is asleep or 
drugged, and are guilty of other abominable prac- 
tices. Two pUdams are specially mentioue<l as 
living by tlie river Vii>asa, wlm were progenitors 
of an impure W. Panjub tribe known as Bahikas. 
On the t)ther hand, individual pUdehas are hero 
and there referred to as pious ascetics living by 
holy strcjims in N.W. India. ^ 

In later Samskrit literature, with important 
exceptions to be noted below, the human nature of 
the pi&di'hds has disappeared, and they are merely 
demons. Sometimes they stuvo men for a yia'tf 
pro (jno. Thus, in the Kathdmritsdfjara ([llth 
cent. A.D.], 1. ii. 2C2) a pi^ncha is jiossessed of 
surgical skill, and will cure a wound, provided he 
is always given a new wound to enre as soon as his 
present job is finished. Otherwise he kills his 
patient. With tliis w'o may perhaps compare the 
unknown science (jailed pi^drhrt vaia^ or piklchn^ 
vifhfd, mentioned in two works of the late VihUc 
periocl.* 

According to the FurCina legends, the valley of 
Kashmir was once a lake, \yhcii the water had 
been draint^d off by the god Siva, it was peopled 
by the Prajapati Kasyapa. This KaAyapa had 
several wives. Tliree were Kadrfi, Krodfiavai^a, 
and Kbasa. By the first he had as olVspring the 
nnmts, or snakc-goda, by the second the pi^dchas^ 
and by the third the cognate mksfts&nd rdh^asas.^ 
In Bmldliist literature the yak^'an and pUdehas are 
(umfoiiiided, and both had cannibal propensities.* 
Similarly, ICulhana, the non-Bmblhist chronicler 
of Kashmir (12tli cent, a . d .), in the Rdjatarahgiul 
(i. 184), uses t he word yalcsa as equivalent to pi^dcha. 
At the present day, in Kasluiilr and the neighbour- 
ing countries lying south of tlie Hindu Kush, 
while the word pi^dcha has fallen out of use, yaha^ 
under the form of yachh, is still (ho name given to 
malignant demons W'ho are cannibal. 

This brings ns to the work known as the Nila- 
mata, a Icgemlary account of Kasliinir certainly 
older than the 11 tn cent, and perhaps as old as the 
fith or Till. According to it, w hen the valley of 
Kashmir was formed, Kasyapa at first peopled it 
witli bis sons, the vdgas, w'lio were the former 
inhabitants of the now dried-uj) lake. He w'ished 
to introdiK'e num {i.e. neople from ,\ryan India?) 
also, Imt the ndqas oujected, and he thenmpon 

1 For further details and references see G. A. Grierson, 

‘ iM^nas in the Mahfibharata,' in Festfichn/t, /Ur Vilhelm 
Thomsen, 138 IT. Cf.alsoG. A. Grierson, ‘Pai^aci, 

Piifteas, and “ Modern IMiijlt-ha,” ’ In ZPMG Ixvi. 11012] US. 

-’(ro^afAa Unihmafjia, i. i. 10 ; and Aioaldyana iiirauta Sutra, 
X. vlll. 0, both quoted by Macdonell and Keith, luc. cit. 

8 The various Pnranlc accounts of these legends are <!on- 
vpnicntlv suinmarizod in 11. II, Wilson and F. Hall's tr. of the 
Vif/iu Purdt^a, London, 1865, ii. 74. The ntiyas, of course, 
not only were mythical dend-gocls, but also represented 
memories of a race of men so called. Aocordinip to other 
lecends, the name of the mother of the piidchas was Kapi4a, 
with wiiieh may ho conqiarcd the name of the ancient town 
Kapi^ at the southern foot of the Hindu Kush (see F. Thomas, 
In JR AS, 1906, p. 461). KapiM looks like a metathesis of 
Ka^yapit, the feminine of Ka^yaua. 

* dee, e.(j. , Jdtaka, Ir. H. T. Francis, Uambridge, 1906, p. 128, 
note S. 


cursed them, so that thenceforth the country was 
peopled for six months of each year by his other 
sons, the pUdehas. These came irom an island in 
the sand ocean, i.e. from an oasis in the Central 
Asian desert, possibly KhOtan, where there are 
also found similar traditions of yak§as{i.e. piSd- 
ehas) superseding the tidgas. In after generations 
the Kashmir pSachas were finally expelled, and 
the country became inhabited only by ndgas and 
men, as it is at present.* All over the so-called 
Dar(l country north and west of Kashmir, as far 
as Kaiiristan, there are still told numerous legends, 
some of them intimately connected with the 
foundation of a tribe or of its religion, in which 
cannibalism plays a prominent and important 
part.^ 

F. Lacfite* maintains that there is no sufficient 
reason for assuming that there was ever a tribe or 
tribes known as PiS&cha, and this opinion is shared 
by S. Konow ; * but a consideration of the legends 
just recounted and of the references to pUdekas 
in the Mahdhhdrata entitles us to believe that 
(1) there were actual people whom the Aryan 
Indians called Pi^flchas— ugo^dyot ; (2) this name 
and also the name yak^a were possibly opprobrious 
epithets, derived ^rom the names of demons ; or, 
os an alternative, they were names of tribes, 
which hate in later times converted into names of 
demons} (3) the Mahdhhdrata considered these 
people as inliabiting the north-west of India and 
the neighbouring mountainous tracts, and Kaslimir 
tradition connected their original home witli an 
oasis in the Central Asian desert. 

The (juestion next arises as to the language 
spoken oy these pUdoha^. There are two inde- 
pendent streams of tradition concerning this. In 
the first place, there is the great en(;yclo])(edia of 
stories appearing in Sanskrit under various forms, 
the best KUO w'li of which is the famous Katkdsarit- 
sdqara.^ All these collections come from the 
Himalaya — one from Nt^pul and two others from 
Kashmir.® They purport to be translations into 
Sanskrit mode from an older version, entitled the 
Bi'hatkathdf which is said to have been communi- 
cated to one Ounaclhya by a jti^dcha, in ‘ PaisachL’ 
‘PaisAchi’ means ‘the pi^arha language,’ and is 
usually explained as signifying the language 
believed to have been spoken by those demons or 
by these ix^ople. haeCte, however, maintains (p. 
45) that the language w'as given this name simply 
because the original narrator was represented to 
be a pikdcim, and that Paiiaclii was really a liter- 
ary ada])tation of the vulgar speech of the tribes 
of the iiortli-w'est. As it has been shown above 
that there were people in the north-west who w'ere 
called Pisadios — a fact denied by Lacdte — the 
point so far is of little im^Kirtaiice. The other 
stream of tradition is contained in the works of 
the Indian grammarians. Several of their gram- 
mars of the Prakrit language contain sections 
dealing with PaisachL The oldest of tliem — 
Vararuchi ((?. fith cent. A.D.) — knows only one 
Pai^achi dialect, but, as time went on, the number 
of dialects mentioned increa.scd till Markandeya 
(I7tli cent. ) discusses no fewer than thirteen. With- 
out doubt the later grammarians included under 
the name many local dialects spoken in various 

I Nowadays the ndgas are the jproHiding doitlee of the numerous 
springe in Kosiiniir. For full details of the above legends, and 
also for other legends of the supersession of ndgas by yakfoa or 
yUdehns in other Io('alities of the same tract of country, see 
G. A. Grierson, In ZD!HG Ixvl. 70 IT. 

3 See O. A. Grierson, ' Pi^&cae'Quo^^yos,* JRAS, 1905, 
p. 286 if. 

8 Euftai siir Gttnddhya et la Rrkatkathd, Paris, 1908, p. 47. 

4 ‘ The Homo of Pai^Aci,' ZDMG Ixiv. [1910] 102. 

B Tr. C. H. Tawney, Oaloutta, 1880-84. 

8 For full i>articulars see F. LacOte, op. eit., and also his 
ed. of Budhasvamin’s Bthatkathd ClokOMiligraha, Paris, 
1908. 
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parts of India which had nothing whatever to do 
with Pai^iichl ; and it will bo sa&st to accept the 
statement of llginachandra (13th cont.) that of the 
real Pai^achi there were at most three varieties. 
The later pammarians ^^ave lists of the localities 
where Paisachi was spoken, but these <lili’er greatly 
among theniHel ves, and the localities are very widely 
scattered over the whole of India, north', south, 
east, and north-west. They all agree in regard to 
one, and only one, localitv — Kekaya, a country on 
the east bank of the Indus, in the N.W. Panjab, 
i.e. in the extreme north-west of modern India. 
Moreover, Markandeya, in his treatment of this 
K5kaya PaiMchi, which he calls the standard, or 
principal, dialect, and which closely agrees witli 
the form described by Varamchi, quotes in his 
examples a phrase that he spccdally says ifi taken 
from the Bfhatkathd. We may therefore assume 
that at least this grammarian, who is our only 
authority on the point, considered that the 
PaiiAaehi of this work l)eIonged to N.W. India. 
Except the accounts of these grumniarians, no 
traces of Pai^nclii have survived in Indian litera- 
ture. 

All scholars do nob, or did not, accept the theory 
of a north-w^estem origin for Paisachi. An account 
of the various theories will be found on p. 74 of 
the present writer’s article on ‘Paisaei, IH^acas, 
and “Modern Pififtcha”* already quoted, and the 
following is a brief summary : 

In 1880 A. F. Hocriile considered It to be the low Prakrit 
spoken by Dr&vidian aborigines. In 1886 R. Sonart suggested 
that it was merely the name of the popular language of India. 
In 1900 H. Pischef claimed it as an Independent Prakrit dialect 
of N.W. India. This theory was adopted by the present writer 
in IIXXJ. In 1908 F. [.acole argued that 11 was an Aryan lang- 
uage of N.W. India, but spoken by non-Ar,\a;i peoulc. In 1910 
S. Konow returned to Hoemle’s opinion, and conHi«lcrcd it to be 
an Aryan language spoken hy Dravidians in Central India. 

Konow’s thcory—ably argued in his article In ZDMG already 
quoted— is partly based on the fact that much of the main story 
of the Bchatkatha deals with events occurring in Central 
India, but the evidence for a north-western home for the lang- 
uage Bceuis to the i»re«ent writer to he ovcrvvholming. It must 
at the same time bo adinitled that there is clear linguistic evi- 
dence of tra(;es of Pai^kchi in the modern languages not only of 
Central but also of W. India, and this can best be explained by 
the assumption that the speakers of Haiilfichi spread! from the 
north-west, as from a nidus, down the Indus, into Gujarat, 
Central India, and the Marithii country of the western coast. 

Konow has, on Iho other hand, mode an important contribu- 
tion to the discussion by poijifiiig mit tlic close connexion that 
exists; between Pai^Achi and th<* Pali language of the Buddhist 
scriptures. Pali has been localised, without great success, in 
many parts of India, and, if Paisachi is, os Konow maintains, a 
Central Indian language, then the arguments favouring the 
localization of Pali round UJJayini in that tract would l»e greatly 
strengthened. But there is an alternative, and, to the mind of 
the present writer, a much more likely theory. In the country 
of Kek.aya was situated the famous unhersily of Takt«u4Un, a 
home and centre of Buddhist loarning.l This at once explains 
tiie close connexion between Paisachi and I’Ali, and will entitle 
us to consider the latter as the literary and iiolished form of 
the folk-speech of the country in which the university was 
situated. 

It remains to consider whetluT Paisachi has left any traces of 
its former existence in the modern languages of N.W. India, 
'^is ia denied by Konow; inilihe present writer, in Ida artl«*lo 
in the ZDMG already quoted (p. 78ff.), lias sliown numerous 
points of agreement. The sui>Ject is of a ciiaracter too inlnnto 
to 1)0 discussed here. Sulllce it to say that the writer considers 
that the inhabitants of the W. Panjab and of the wild country 
to the north below the Hindu Kush may be taken as in the main 
representing the ancient piUiUhan, and that the many varying 
languages of these tracts, including K^hmiri, though in later 
times much subjected to Iranian Influence and possibly retaining 
peculiarities from the proto-Iranian stage of tiie Ar 3 'an lang- 
uage, have at their basis a form of speech not dissimilar from 
the ancient Paisachi. At the same time the extremely mixed 
character of all these tongues prevents him from calling them 
'Modem Pairtichi,’ and he prefers to group them, under the 
name of iho people, as ‘ Modern PiAiichn.’ 

LTTBRATUKB.->Thi8 is Indicated throughout Uie article. 

G. A. GRIKR.SON. 

PISTIS SOPHIA.— I. Characteristics.— The 

Fistis Sophia is a misccllaiiy of weird, fantJwUc 
fragments which apparently voice the theosophy 

1 See, the Jd/aibas, pamm. 

2 SJeo also G. A. (irierson, The PiMca Languages of JV. If. 
/ndia, rx)ndon, 1006. 


of some Gnostic Christian circles in Egypt {EJIE 
iv. 115). The particular typo of Cinosticisni 
cannot be identified, however, as it exploits the 
mythological romance of Sojthia’s ro(iein|^)tion ; 
some critics have ascribed it to the Valontiiiians 
iq.v.) or even to (a disciple of) Valentinus himself,' 
others l.o the Ophites, others, again, to the llarbelo- 
Gnostics (cf. EKE vi. 2.39*, 241'‘). The first point 

notice is that Coptic scholars generally agree 
that the extant MS represents the Snhidic tran.sla- 
tion of a Greek original. The MS itself, written 
in double columns on both sides of a parchment, 
cannot be dated e irlier Mian the end of the 4th 
or the opening of (he 5Mi century. How much 
earlier the original was composed it is imnossible 
to say ; the fact that the Epistles of the NT are 
quoted as Scripture seems to fix a terminus a quo 
not earlier than c, A.D. 140; but the internal 
evidence is too uncertain to allow any precise 
inferences to l>e drawn with regard to the perioil 
at which it was compiled. What is certain is that 
the Pistils Sophia is a product of the later (iiio.sti- 
<usm, especially of Gnosticism as it grew upon 
Egyptian soil ; and, as few of the Gnostic docu- 
ments have survived in Mieir entirety, this invests 
it with special value for a student of the move- 
ment; its contents are often todioiis and occasion- 
ally trivial, but they arc of first-rate importance 
for the comparative criticism of the scattered 
pieces which in most cases represent all that is 
extant of the rich (inostic literature. We have 
here the morbid craving for an e.soteric revelation, 
tus well ns the blemling of mythology and ritual, 
which made some of the Gnostic circles more than 
mere schools of religious philosophy. Wo have 
sacramental rites combined with Christology,* in 
a form whose ajiirit is sometimes not far from 
Catholicism. We have thenrj^ieal elements fused 
with ceremonial (cf. EKE viii. 277). We have 
also astrological mysticism in a pec;uliar comliina* 
tion of Christian faith and intricate theosojihical 
.speculation, whose general outlook is most nearly 
parallel to the attempt of Tlarilesano.s on more 
orthodox and sober lines. Finally, from the point 
of view of literary form, wo have in the ristis 
Sophia an illustration of how Gnostic writers could 
employ the dialogue and tlio hymn* in order (o 
convey their opinions, and of how they personiiieil 
abstractions as A^’sc hyliis had done more dramatic- 
ally in the Fromelheus Vinctns^ and the Hebrews 
in the Sophia of Vroverbs and of the Wisdom- 
literature more simply. 

The aflinities of the theosophy reflected in the 
Fistis Sophia are with that fuancli of Gphitism 
which is called Jiarbelo-Gno.sticisni (EKE vi. 238") ; 
the description of this sect, as given by irena us 
[ado, liter, i. 29) in what seems an extract from 
the Gnostic ‘Go.spcl of Mary’ (cf. DAC i. 5o2*), 
does not exactly tally with the details of the 
Fistis Sophia, hut this is not 8urpri.sing, as the 
latter reflects innovations and moditications of any 
(inostic scheme. The Ihirbelo-Gnostics seem to 
have been originally Syrian, and to have passed 
south-west into Egypt. The idiaracteristic feature 
of their occult spcculRtions wa.s the place assigned 
to the female principle (EKE v. 82711.), which led 
to an exploitation of the term ‘llarUdo.’ Tliis 
was applied hy them to the female deity, either as 
the supreme of the invisible God* or as the 

1 Aiqioaling iticAiitiously to Tt-rliilliairH laimiiage in 
Vafenfin. ii. (‘ i^nrrn farirs I)ui HjK'clalur in Hirnpli^wUite 
(fiiaerendi, nt docct ipsa Sophia, non rinidiin Vahnitiiii, m*d 
SoloinoniH ’). So F. Ix>ggf‘, ‘.Some Hrrcli*' Gouptls,’ in 77i/> 
Scotlish flvtiew, xxii. flsli.lj J(>2. 

51 Cf. K. Bevan, ‘The (Jnor.tic Redeemer,’ IfJ xl. {1018 LI] 
i:i7 lf*2. 

■' On the drvelojmient of the hymn in .S 3 riat‘. fJlirisliuiiiLv see 
KltK vii. 12. 

•i \e<-f)nling to Ireniinis, BnrlM*lo was ‘an a;on, in virgin-shape, 
who rje\er aged,’ existing with the ‘ innoininabtlis Rater.' The 
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lower Sophia, and it f;ave them their diatinctive 
name. It is this figure, not the serpent of the 
specific or narrower Ophites, that appears in the 
cosmology of the Pistis Sophift, The representa- 
tion thus resembles the account of the Gnostics 
given by Ejnphanius (Hmr. xxvi,); whether or 
not the ristis Sophkt in its present form or in the 
original form of any part is to bo identified with 
the ‘ Little Questions of Mary ’ which Epiphanius 
mentions as a document of that sect, the similarity 
of physiognomy is unmistakable. The insistence 
on the virgin-birth of Jesus, the salvation of the 
spiritual throtigh initiation into the mysteries, and 
the iilentification of the Highest Being with 
supreme light recall these Ophites, and, even more 
so, the description of the tyrants who guard the 
portals of eternity (cf. Origen, c. Cela. vi. 30 f.); 
but the functions of laldabaoth (cf. F 4 EE vi. 236) 
difler, and the adventures of (Pistis) Sophia are 
not quite the same as those of Sophia Achamoth 
in the Valentiniaii scheme or in the Ophite ; in the 
Pistis Sophia she is not connected with the origin 
of matter, and she is represented as the object of 
redemption by Christ, not as a medium or pnnciple 
of redemption, much less as a sister or as the 
mother of Christ. 'I'ho conception of the light- 
maiden Barl)elo, again, is variously defined in the 
extant notices of tbe Gnostic theosoniiios, and her 
ill-defined characteristics in the Pistis Sophia 
differ from the views which dubl)ed her Prunicus 
or set her in the eigdith heaven, as the mother of 
Sabaoth or of lablabaoth (=mi3 son of 

Chaos?), who, to her sorrow, usurped the seventh 
heaven. In the Pistis Sophia she is a gieat Power 
of the invisible (fod, but she docs not produce 
Jesus as *the Light’; she merely confers on Him 
His vesture of light, and laldabaoth is in the chaos 
of the under world, a torturing fiend instead of a 
demiurgus. The Barbelo-Gnostics were evidently 
not homogeneous, but the occurrence of Barbelo in 
the Pistis Sophia assigns that miscellany to some 
circle more or leas allied to the pious theosophlsts 
of the 2nd cent, whom we know as the Ophites 
collectively, and as the Nicolaitans, Siinonians, and 
Barbelo-Gnostics specilically. For the Ophites, 
though numerically insignilicunt, were influential, 
and the tenets which tney started seem to have 
been capable of permutation and modification in 
several directions. 

Kivn f>t 3 rniologies of the term * Harhelo ’ (Bap/Si^Aw) have been 
pro|>o»i‘(l: (a) ‘daugrhter of the bord,’ an equivalent for 
iSya-ma; (6) ‘God in the Tetrad,’ m7N yanKD, which is 
probably the most eatiafactory explanation ; (c) ’ the siipreine 
Limit,’ pnrareta, from the Indian vela, 'limit ’--a Buif^eetion 
made by ,liiliii8 i.lTiWUTnt^’michungen iiher dis Enftftehung den 
vUrten Emnaeliums, Tiibinffon, 1902, pp. 89!)-;W7), w ho comiet;Ui 
it with the Valentliiian *0/>ov, the Barbelo lM>in;^ called 'the 
8U]>remc limit ' in relation to the riarrip dKaroi'd/iao-rov on the 
one side and to the lower syzysfies on the other ; (d) Bousaet 
iHauptprohlerw der Gnosit, Gottingen, 1007, p, 14 f.) suggests, 
on the lines of (a), that the word la a mutilation of napStvot 
—the intermediate form. papBevut, actually oeourrinjf in 

a haniua (Harr. xxvi. 1) aa the name of Noah’a wife; (e) 
y, Hnrt’a {DCli i. 249) ronjetrture has to be chronicled, 
which rejjanla ' Barbelo ' as identical in meaning with its equiva- 
lent ‘Babel’ In the Gnosticism of Justlnus (Ilqipol. adv. Haer. 
V. 20), us the chaotic wrm of manifold existence — thouf^h 
the seductive, cosmoluKical functions of Babel are very different 
from the celestial posTtion of Barl>elo .and her Chrislologicol 
Hi};fniHcancG in the Pistis Sophia. 

The only quotations are from the OT and the 
NT, the former includin" the Odes of Solomon 
among the canonical Psalms, the latter ranging 
over the four Gospels and most of the Epistles 
(with the exception of Hebrews). Instead of 
depreciating the OT, the PUttis Sophia believes in 
its inspiration ; the divine power in Christ is 
traced in the OT as well as in tlie NT, and this 
absence of anti-Semitic bias diflerentiates the 

latter produces the female tetrad of evKOta, wp6yvu<riSt ithBeipiriOf 
and aiuriof, while Barbelo prcMiiices the male triad of tftwv, 

( - Christ), vovv, and Xdyof. 


iiiiscellany from the general class of Gnostic 
(Ophite) speculations. Furthermore, it makes no 
apiieal to outside myths, as did the Ophites and 
the other Gnostic sects described by Hippolytus. 
Whether this was intentional or not, whether the 
Pistis Sophia documents came from a circle less 
cultured than the rest or from Gnostics who were 
shy of syncretism, it is a feature which allies 
them, in spite of their fantastic cosmogony and 
kabbalistic expressions, to the main body of the 
Church. Nor is it the only feature of this kind. 
Belief in the absolute efhcacy of the sacraments, 
a certain reserve in exploiting mythology, a real 
devotion to Christ, and an evangelical sense of 
‘God for all the world* shimmer through the 
coloured and wavering mists of theosophy in the 
Pistis Sophiay and suggest that a genuine faith lay 
behind the chimeras and amalgamated texture of 
these Gnostics’ cosmology,' 

a. Contents.— The esoterio mysteries are as usual repre- 
sented to be a revelation— in this case, as in many other 
Gnostic documents which are known more or lesafraipnentarily, 
a revelation mode by the Risen Christ to the inner circle of Ilia 
disciples. The precedent for this method had been furnished 
by the Catholic Church, in the interests of apostolic tradition. 
Thus Justin Martyr (Apol. 1. 67) closes his account of the 
Ghristiun sacraments and teaching; hy claimln(( that he was 
only setting before his paffan readers what 'Jesus had taught 
when lie appeared on Sunday to Ilia apostles and disciplei '—an 
amplification of Mt 28^. In the Pistis Sophia the main purpose 
of Christ is to reveal and institute mysteries, and mysteries of 
a sacramental order, Iw which alone redemption from sin is 
possible for the elect. 'The starting-^int is the same as in the 
uncanonical gospels which dealt with the Resurrection and 
passed into apocalyi>ses, viz. the period of forty days which, 
according to Ac l^ Jesus spent with Ills disciples between the 
Resurrection and the Ascension. Tlio comniiinicAtions which 
He was supposed to have imparted to Ilia followers during this 
Interval were shaped into fantastic revelations of heaven and 
earth. The Pistis Sophia (1-6)3 starts also from the Instruc- 
tions riven by the Risen Jesus to the disciples on Mount Olivet ; 
but the remarkable and unique feature is that ths writer 
extends the period to eleven years. Even this prolonged period 
did not enable the Lord to impart more than an elementary 
knowledge of the mysterious Light-w*orld. Since He had not vet 
ascended, the esoteric moaning of the »on8 and spheres which 
intervene betwreen the human soul and the supreme Light had 
still to bo revealed, although the disciples complacently tiiought 
that they had already attained a perfect insight. Hence, after 
the ascension to tlie Prime Mystery (or Buprume God) on the 
15th day of the month Tybl » (cf. SHE ill. 93) at full moon, 
when the nassago of Jesus through the firmaments into the 
higher worW had produced confusion among the powers of 
he.aven and an eartnnuake which dismayed the disciples. He 
returned (cf. W. R. Newbold, JHL xxxi. [1912] 168-209) next 
day in dazzling glory and, to their delight, promisetl to complete 
their knowledge of the heavenly world, i.e. to describe the 
Ineffable One, who was above the Prime Mystery. The gnosis 
is practical ; it is a revelation of the proper methoiis hy witich 
the disciples can attain, and help others to attain, the goal of 
their quest, viz. the attainment of the Light-world,-* instead of 
the present mixed (ntpaapof) world which is destined to perish 
at the end. 

The remainder of the first book (fi-62) is devoted to this 
exposition, Jesus being occasionally questioned in the course of 
it by Mary Magdalene, Philip, Peter, Martha, John, Andrew, 
Thomas, Matthew, James, Salome, and the Virgin Mary, all of 
whom not only put questions but reveal for the approval of 
Jesus what is in their minds. The literary quality is not high, 
hut the sotting of the diali^ue is sometimes quaint— Mary 
* gazing Into the air for an hour ’ (17) liefore she ventures to ask 
a question, Philip sitting and writing down the words of Jesus 
(22), Peter angrily complaining that Mary talked too much (.%), 
and James reverently kissing the breast of Jesus before he 
speaks a word (51). The exposition itself is from time to time 
linked to mystical interpretations of OT texts ; e.g., one of the 
CTotesque appliixitinns of Ps 86h> (* meniy and truth are met 
together ’) Is tlmt these words denote the meeting of the Virgin 
Mary and Elisabeth (Lk l^o), since ‘Mercy* was the divine 

1 Christ breaks the power of fate (tlfiap/ityri) over the soul 
(22 f.); but this preoccupation with the problem of destiny, 
which haunted the early centuries (cf. Gilbert Murray, lx. 
11910-11] 16 f.) like a nightmare, w'as faced by Ohrlstlan thinkers 
in the Church, like Origen and Bardesanes, as well as by 
Gnostics (cf. the Eroerpta Theodoti). 

3 Schmidt’s numbering of the chapters, in his standard ed. 
(see under Literature), is followed throughout this article. 

3 Bosilides and his school generally made this day the date of 
the ba])tism of Jesus (Clem. Strom. 1. 21. 146) in the fifteenth 
year of Tiberius. 

* Cf. and ct. the basal idea of Manlchniam {ERE viii. S97, 
400), and the discussion in the second book (xlixf.) of the 
Clementine Recognitions. But the Pistis Sophia is prior to the 
rise of MauichBisni, and less dualistlc in tone. 
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Power In Mary which iMued in the ehape of Jeeue, while 
' Truth ' in Kliwibeth developed into John the Baptist, the herald 
of the Truth (62). 

Jesus begins (7) by describinfif the ori(fin of the twelve 
spostlcs not from the rulers of the oeons (i.e. the zodiac), as in 
the case of ordinary men, but from twelve Powers ^ taken by 
him from the twelve savours of the Treasure of Li^^ht and 
placed in their mothers' womi)S. Jolm the Baptist's soul is 
similarly formed from a Power granted to Jesus by the beneficent 
* little lad ’ and from the soul of Klijah.* His own incarnation 
(8) is due to Ilia implanting of ‘ the first power I had receivetl 
from Barbeld, that is to say, the body (irufia) which I had borne 
in the height, and instead of the soul (^ex^), the power I had 
received ^om the ^at Sabafith, the beneficent,' in Mary His 
mother. He then describes His investiture with three robes of 
light and His ascension through the various compartments or 
spheres. His victorious conflict with the archona and hostile 
powers at the twelve nons,< who were organized to thwart the 
redemption of the light, and H is discovery, behind the veils of tlie 
thirteenth non, of poor lonely Pistis Sophia (29) seated under- 
neath that non and mourning over her exclusion. The story 
of this pathetic figure is now told. She was the last and 
lowest of the twenty-four emanations, and she had incurre<{ the 
hatred of the twelve nons by desiring the light of the Highest ; 
furtiiermore, Arrogant (avda^ijf), who sought Tcontro] of the 
thirteenth non, did his best to keep her out by issuing a lion- 
faced Pow'cr and other enianatioiia in chaos (including 
laldabaoth), whose evil fascinations drew Pistis Sophia down 
through the twelve s<ons until, harried and darkened by her 
foes, and having abandoned her consort (ov^vyor), she reached 
chaos itself. 'Then, coming to herself, she repents of having 
mistaken the deceptive light of laldahaoth for the True, and 
cries to the Light of ligiits ; by a twelvefold act of repentance, 
elaborately explained, she expiates the twelve none, sucoourefl 
at every stage by htdp from on high against Arrogant and ids 
allies, and finally (6i), having repented for abandoning the 
thirteenth non,^ she is led from chaos by a Power of liight sent 
by Jesus, B which croivns her with unquenchable radiance and 
inspires her to praise the Power of Light in a song. 

An interpolated paragraph of alphanetical gibberish" has been 
inserted at this point (62). The following section (63-148) is 
entitled ' the second book of Pistis Sophia,' imt the division is 
artificial and the name of the original document evidently was 
not ' Pistis Sophia ’ at all ; at the close of 100 we road * a portion 
of the books or texts (r«i/xn) Saviour whl(?h <50vera 

63-lOQ. The next section (101) appears to be the conclusion of 
a different document altogether. Another ‘iwrtion of the 
books of the Saviour’ follows (102 “135), and tne final section 
(136-148) has a later note appended, which recalls the contents 
of Mk 

The so-called ‘second book of Pistis Sophia’ continues the 
heroine’s career. She is driven down by a fresh attack of her 
foes, but Jesus or<icra Gabriel and Alichael to assist her by 
means of a slroain of light against the archons and emanations 
who still tiiwart her progress ; finally she is set in the centre of 
the I.lglit itself, triumphing over the hostile toons of darkness 
by the dircc;t aid of Jesus, who paralyzes Arrogant and his 
emanations. Her songs of praise and the revelations made to 
tier are expounded at length ; she accompanies Jesus into the 
thirteenth ujon ; then, after a hymn of praise, she passes 
suddenly, singing, out of the story. No more is hcanl of her. 
The remainder of the hook (83 ff.) is occupied by an eIa1)orate 
Gnostic survey of hierarchies, leons, and spheres. The drama 
gives place to exposition, and the theme is t lie next world, with 
spcL’Ial reference to the destiny of the soul and its varying 
fortunes there. The literary method is the same os in the first 
liook : .leans invites His hearers from time to time to guess the 
meaning of wliat He has said, and praises the answer ; or He 
allows Himself to he qucHtioned. But Mary does nearly all the 
speaking in the socond book, though she confesses (72) that 


1 An indication of the tliiostic claim to apostolic authority 
and of the a)>osto1ic prestige in their theosophy. The treason 
of Judas is ignored, 

•-i This is held to explain Mt 1114. The older Gnosti- 

cism, described by Irenwus, inaile John the Baptist and Jesus 
emanations of Sophia herself, through tlie unconscious agency of 
laldabaoth. Here, as elsewhere, tho PMtta Sophia departs 
from the Christology of tho earlier schools of Gnostic specula- 
tion. 

8 Kven In the medley of celestial figures Christ is supreme 
over these tyrannical lords of destiny According 

to the Piatia Sophia, which tallies here with the Uphile avstem 
in general, the stars in their courses fight against the ^inls, 
and Jesus has to intervene in order to shorten the times for tho 
sake of tho elect. 

4 Tills is held to explain Ps 611-4. 

» After llis ascension. Her fall and preliminary rise scorn to 
ho prior to the advent of Christ; the coiiqiletion other rescue 
ana uplifting Is aci*omiilished by the Ascended Christ. 

"The jargon of foreign syllahles and names in the Pistis 
Sophia prompted this scribe to try such composition on his own 
account. In 137, e.g., we read a Word of Jesus to this effect : 
* He (Jeau) drew another Power from I'^'aeTaxovi'vaiVxovYrbix- - 
who is one of the three gods of triple power— and bound it to 
ArCs ; and he drew a Pow’cr from — I'^'ho is also one 

of the three gods of triple power— and bound It to Hermes; 
and again he drew a Power from Pistis Sophia, the daughter of 
Barhcio, and bound it to Aphrwllte.’ Cl. 0. Bigg, Tht> Church’s 
Task under the Roman Empire, liondon, 1906, p. 63 f. 


she is in terror of Peter—' I fear Peter, fur he threatens me, and 
he hates our sex.'i 8he even, by permission of Jesus, explains 
at a later stage the mystic sense of Kx 21 <7 to Salome (132). The 
stieciol feature of the dialogue is a severe rebuke of Andrew ^ for 
' rance, but he is fiardoned, at the humble request of the others 

S . At this particular point the book becomes hcterogencoui. 

extract from * the books (revxn) of the Saviour ’ gives place 
suddenly to the brief (101) conclusion of some lost Gnostic 
treatise or apocalypse of Jesus; this beatitude on the members 
who are initiated into the mysteries breaks the thread of the 
story, and, when a second extract from these books (102-135) 
opens, wo find ourselves in a different world. The bizarre 
element predominates. Conversations between Jesus and tho 
group ooiitinue, but the topics are less ethereal and speculative, 
connected for tho most part w'ith the gnosis of the iiiitiatod— 
e.g., the power and limits of forgiveness, the influence of the 
living over the souls of the departed, the offloacy of baptism, the 
rules for imparting the mysteries of the faith, the meaning of 
destiny, etc. The sense of sin is deep, but the hope for sinners " 
lies in the rites of the Gnostic faith thus revealed. Finally, 
Mary exclaims : ‘ My Ixird, lo, we know plainly, openly, ami 
clearly ((^aerpwO tliat thou hast brought the keys of the 
mysteries of the realm of light, which forgive the sins of souls 
and purify them and make them pure light, and bring them 
into the light’ (186)t The entire section Is a blend of puerile 
spei'iilation, austere ethics, and sincere piety of tho sacra- 
ineiiUil order, which some criticji have thought to connect with 
the Marcosian sect. 

The M8 then contains a section which is usually calleil the 
fourth book (136-148). It has no (connexion with the forcgoiiijf. 
Substantiallv it is a piece of Gnostic sacramcntalism, couched in 
eclectic and often crude tonus. The disciples, Including the 
women (and, (or the first time, Simon tne Canaanito and 
Bartholomew), come to Jesus after tlie KcKurrection, as He 
stands, clothed in white linen, on the simre of the ocean ; their 
cry Is,^ * Our Ijord, have pity on us, for w’e have left father and 
mother and all the world and have followetl thee.’ Jesus, then, 
by a mystic incantation pronounced * at the altar,' moves the 
spheres" right and loft, transporting Himself and the (llsciplcs 
to an aerial region lying between, wliere He discourses to tiicm 
upon the celestial hierarchies and the various torments endured 
by souls before they are released from the different rulers of the 
spheres. He comforts them, in view of all this, Iiy reaffirming 
His gift to thorn of ' the keys of the heavenly realm ’ (ill). A 
fresh incantation raises them to a sphere of light, where they 
receive a vision of Arc, water, wine, and blood, whic’h is 
explained as the meaning of Lk 12*<*, Jn 4i"- 14, Ml 26^, and 
Jii 19^4 : • I brought nothing into the world, when I cAtne, 
except this fire, this water, this wine, and this blood ; tho water 
and the fire 1 brought from the region of the Light of lights, 
from tho treasure of light, and the wine and the IiUxmI I 
brought from the region of Barbelo. Shortly afterwards, my 
Fatiier sent me the holy spirit in tho form of a dove. The fire, 
the water, and the wine were for Uio purifying of all the sins of 
the world ; the blood was a sign for mo of the human body 
which I received in the region of Barbelo, the great Power of 
the invisible God. The Spirit, again, draws all souls and leads 
them to the region of light.’ Jesus then transports them back 
to the mountain of Galilee, Institutes (cf. KllK vii. 408»)amyslic 
sacrament 042) of water, wine, ami bread, iut-ercedes success- 
fully with the Powers who remit sins, on behalf of the disciples, 
and explains the efficacy of the supreme Name as a clukrm 
against the rulers of the apheres. There is a gap in tho MS at tliis 
point When it recommences, we are listening to a recapitula- 
tion, uttered with gusto and gloating, of the Daiitesque punish- 
ments inflicted on the soul guilty of cursing, tho slanderer, the 
murderer," the tliief, the scorncr, tho blasphemer, the sodomite, 
the obsc’cne 8orccrer,7 and the gfMMl man who has not lieeii 

4 This may reflect a Gnostic claim for women in the prophetic 
ministry of the Church, as against an attempt on the {Xirt of 
tiie (Roman 7) authorities lo put them down. 

'4 He gets the rebuke of Aft 1717 for woridorhig how the di.s- 
embodied soul cun escape the archons and powers. 

S It is a free gospel. * I have eidled and said lo all men, 
sinners and just persons, “Seek tliat yo may And, kiux^k that ft 
mav be openeii to you ; for everyone who scoks in truth shall 
find, and to him that knocketh it shall Ins opened. For I have 
said to all men, that they are to seek the mysteries of the realm 
of Light, whii;h will cleanse them and purify them and bring 
them to the Light"' (133). 

4 This cry for more light than the old gos^iel coubl fiirnish on 
the problems of the univcTse marks, os Harmurk observes, tli»- 
cniumon pica of Gnosticism and Catholicism ; the simple gospel 
of Jesus had to be expanded to meet the speculative prohlems 
of the nge. 

" Among the grotesque seini-Egyntlan colours of this sketch, 
it must lie noted that the spheral powers include ‘tho buMs 
Oaai?) of the moon, which was like a shin steered by a innle 
and a female dragon, and drawn by two wiiito oxen. (»n the 
poop of the moon there w-as the figure of a child who drove the 
dragons that hud seized tho light from the archons. At tho 
bow was the face of a cat.’ 

" At this j>oint FeUir again protests that the woincii (Mary and 
Salome) are ])utting too many questions, and .fesus bids them 
let the men have a chance of speaking (146). 

7 These denunciations show how the Pistis Sophia abjured 
the libertinism which was rampant in some of the uitra s[>inliial- 
istic circles of Gnosticism. For the Egyptian basis of tlx- 
Gnostic hell see K. A. Wallis Budge, The (Joas of the Egyptians, 
liondon, 1904, i. 205 f. 
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initiated. Each case is proposed bv a ditx-iple, and answered by 
•lesus. lie closes by declaring that (148) a man is nuniahed 
separately for every sin, but that the penitent Initiate is sure of 
pardon ; also, He describes the best lln)C for those to be bom 
who shall be Initiated Into the mysteries. The orifflnal MS tticn 
ends with the words, ‘ When Jesus spoke thus to bis disciples in 
Amcnti, the disciples wept and wailed : “ Woo, woe to the 
sinners on whom the InaifTercnco and forgetfulness of the 
archons lies, till they leave the body and are led to these 

f tunishments ! Have pity on us, have pity on ns, Son of the 
loly One, and take compassion on US that we may be delivered 
froiii these punishments and judgments prepared for sinners— 
for we too have sinned, our Lord and our Light ! ” ‘ The entire 
fourth hook is kabbalistic as none of its predecessors is; the 
moral demand, which counteracted the magical clement {ERE 
Iv. 116*') in the sacramental doctrine, begins to fail away, and 
the religious temper narrows as well as hardens. 

3 . Composition. — The problem of the Puttia 
Sophia itt twofold — literary and religiouH. The 
literary problem is to analyze the structure of the 
miscellany. Even when the first three books are 
taken by themselves, their original title cannot 
have be<^ri Pint is Sophia. This designation ^ may 
be retained for the sake of convenience, but it is 
the addition of a later scribe, and is just as ap- 
propriate as * The Hook of Una’ would Ihj for the 
Faerie ^neene ; the miscellany is much more com- 
nrchensive than such a title would suggest. 
r]i flier ‘TJie Books of the Saviour ’or ‘Questions 
of Mary and the Disciples concerning Repentance 
and Forgiveness, with the Answers of the Lord ’ 
would cover the contents more accurately. Even 
this, however, does not explain the juxtaposition 
of the fragmentiS. One theory (Schmidt) is that 
the fourth book, togetlier with the allie<l books of 
Jeft in the Bruce MS, must reflect an earlier sttage 
of this Gnostic theosophy, at which the ‘lower’ 
mysteries as yet consisted tnainly of a baptismal 
sacramcntaliMm [EHE ii. 3<S8*). "^riie rival hypo- 
thesis (Idechteiilian) reconstructs an original docu- 
ment by omitting 64-80 as an interfiolation. These 
theories are complicated by (a) the pobability 
that the Pistun Sophia is based upon earlier (jinostic 
treatises of the ‘2nd cent, which are known to us, 
a.s far as they ar« known at all, mainly by their 
titles;* and (w) by the obvious connexion between 
oiir miscellany and the ‘two books of Jefl,’* 
whi(;h happen to be preserved in the allied Sahidic 
MS of Bruce. The Pistia Sophia mentions these 
liooks (134) as containing the higher mysteries 
and as ‘ written by Enoch when I spoke with him 
from the tree of knowledge and from the tree of 
life.* But the book.s mentioned here can hardly bo 
the books of the Bruce MS, for the latter do not 
profess to have been composed by Emxdi. Never- 
theless, there is a general similarity between the 
two MSS, which involves literary ami religious 
•juestioTis that have not yet been answered defl- 
nitely by experts. In the extant books of Jefl 
Jesus is also revealing the mysteries of the celestial 
spheres to Ilis <liNciples, the .sa<!rainentalism is still 
more emphatic, tlie /iscetic note is loudly struck, 
n.ml the underlying aim is, os in the Egyptian 
Book of the Dendy to provide a safe passage for the 
initiated soul througli the hostile regions of the 
other world. The latter aim, more explicitly than 

* E. Dulaurier and E. Uenan {Marc-Afn-Hr'^^y PariH, 1882, p. 
120 f.) propoHod to rea(i irio-rij (‘faithful or hdivving 

Wisdom'), hut ‘Faith- Wisdom* is quite intelligihle, especially 
when it is romeinherod tlmt the twelve moiis posited by Valen- 
tinus commence with irto-Tiv and end with cro.Mrt. 

- The iliscovery of the Odes of Solomon (K H H vii. l.S») has put 
one of these treatises in onr hands ; the Pistis Sophia quotes, 
among the (-anoniral Psalms, from five of these 0<les (\., v., vi., 
xxH., XXV.). 

in the Pistis Sophia is the father of Sahaoih, and 
(■orisequently (see shove, p. 47») ‘the father of the father’ of 
.Tegus. The’ pre-existonce of Uhri»l ia assumed in the story of 
those books’ origin ; indeed, the pre-existenee an(i the ajk*ended 
aetivitiesof Olirlst In this literatiire are much more vital than 
the historical life and mission on earth, the main signifleonre 
of the latter being that it Inangurated the sacramental rites. 
JeO, in the PUlis SophtOy keeps the lower archons in order, 
but his principal mission Is to transmit light from the higher 
'freasure to the regions below him, by way of revelation ; nc is 
niore important .as a medium than as a celestial ix»tentate. 


in the Piatia Sophia^ dominates the sacramental 
interest; it must be admitted that the entire 
scheme of both works pre-sents a grotesque, weird 
elaboration of the sacramental mysteries, couijiared 
with which the later Catholic construction may be 
descrilfed as simple and solder (cf. EEE v. 648**). 

Litbratdrk.— T iio literature may be grouped under the suc- 
cessive stages of criticism. The MS of tne Pistit S<^hiay 
originally possessed by A. Askew, passed into the keeping of 
the British Museum [MS Add. filH] towards the end of the 
18th century. Some passages had been already copied and 
noticed by C. A. Wolda, the Coptic expert (cf. J. A. Cramer, 
BHtrdge zur Be/drderung theologischer. . . . Ksnntnissey Kiel 
and Hamburg. 1778, p. 62 f.), who ossimed it, on palasographic 

5 rounds, to the 4th cent. ; and in 1843 it was dlHc.ussed by 
. Matter, Uist. critigns du gnoaticisme'^, Paris, 184:1-44, if. 
41f.j 3501. E. Dulaurier {JA, 4th scr., ix. [1BI7J 534-548) 
ascribed the w'ork to Valentinus ; but his Fr. version was never 
published, and the first ed. of the MS did not appear till 1861, 
when M. G. Schwartxe’s Lat. tr. was posthumously ed. by 
J. H. retorntumn (Pista S(yphiay opus gnoatiewn Vatsntino 
adiudieatum, Berlin, 18.MX who attributed the document to 
the Ophites, an opinion shared by K. R. Kbstlin in his ex- 
haustive essay on the Gnostics system of the Pistis Sophia 
{TlksoUHjisehs Jahrbilchery xiii. [1854] 1-104, 187-196), and by 
K. A. Lipsius {J)CB iv. 405-415). Portions were translated 
from 8chwartKe's version into Eng. by C. W. King, Gnostics 
and their Remains'^, London, 1887. A Fr. version by E. Am611- 
neau follow'od (La Pistis Sophia: Ourrage gnostique de 
Valentin, trad nit du copte cn franfais, avee une introduction, 
Paris, 1895), which was severely criticized by E. Andersson 
(Sphinx, viii. [1904] ‘2,H7-25.'0 and C. Schmidt (GGA, 1891, p. 
040 f., 1892, p. 201 f.). An Eng. version, base*! on Schw'artze 
and Amdlineau, was published by G. R. S. Mead (Pistis Sophia, 
a Gnostic Gospel . . . now for the first time Englished, London, 
1896). C. Schmidt's Oerm. tr. (Jiop<wcA-g«fw//;»<;/m Schri/trn, 
Jicipzig, 1905, 1. 1-254) h.ad been preceded by his ed. and study 
of tne allied Gnostic documents in TU viil. 1-2 [1892] (‘ Onos- 
tische Schriften in koptischor Bprache aus dem Codex Bruci- 
aniiB as well as by A. Harnack’s monograjih, ‘ Ueber das 
gnostische Hiich Pistis-Sophia,' in TG vii. 2 [1891). Harnack’s 
views are summarized in his Gesch. det altchrist lichen Littera- 
tur, I. (f^Mpzig, 1893) 171 f. , il. 2. (1 904) 19.H f. Schmidt's theory, 
tlmt the two books of JeO (In the Rru(je M.S) represent, along 
vvItJi the (so-called) fourth book of the Pistis Sophia, an earlier 
stage, is criticized adversely by E. Preiischen (ThLX xix. 
[18941 183-187) and defended by Schmidt in ZWV xxxvll. [18941 
555 ff. ; Harnack tends to think that Schmidt has not proved 
his thesis at this point, and a similar acopticism, act'ompanied 
by an independent, positive reconstnnaion, is reflected by 
R. Liechtenhan in nis * Untersuchungen zur koptisch-gnos- 
tischuu Litteratur' (XWT ix. [1901] 236(1.) and in PRK^ xiv. 
404 IT. Tlio discovery of the Odes of Solomon, five of which were 
already preserved in the Pistis Sophia, has reopened the 
problem of the latter book ; cf. J. Rendel Harris, The Odes 
ami J*salms of Solomon, Cambridge, 1909, pp. 10-85, and W. H. 
Worrell, "Die Odes of Solomon and the Pistis .Sophia,’ JThSt 
xiii. [1911] ‘29-46. The most recent discussions of the Pistis 
Sophia will bo found in W, Bousset, Hauptproldeme der 
Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907, which brings out the syncretistlc 
features; E. de Faye, Tntrud. AVituae du gnosticisme, Paris, 
11)0.3, pp. 109-1.39, ami (Jnustiques et gnostirisme, do. 1918, p. 
•247 (T., the latter of which thinks highly— some will fm*l, too 
highly- of its religious value ; P. D. Scott-Moncrieff, /*a//crt- 
ism and Christianity in Egypt, Cambridge, 1913, p. 148 IT., 
which eliK-idiites the Egyptian characl eristics of the miscellany ; 
and F. Leggo, Forerunners and Ricals of Christianity, Cam- 
bridge, 1915, ii. 134 f. James Moffatt. 

PITIES.— See Ancestok-wop.ship (Indian). 

PIT^YANA.-See Devayana. 

PITY.— Pity is pre-eminontly a human emotion ; 
it is either not shared at all or shared in a very 
inferior degree hy the brutes. As a human emotion 
it is very widely spread, but affects men at dillerent 
times and in diflerent races in difForent dej^n'ees. 
Women are more moved by pity than men, civilized 
men than sttva)|,^cs, and probably the norf hern more 
than the southern races. Among the Greeks and 
Romans pity was les.s felt than among Christian 
nations, in the medimval life less than in the 
modern world. This is, iierhaps, due to the in- 
creased ease of communication Ixjtween one part 
of the world and another, and, as a consequence of 
this, to the growing solidarity of the human race. 
Hostility and anger are both apt to obliterate 
pity, or at any rate greatly to diminish it ; on the 
other liand, afl’ection for and contiguity to the 
sufferer enhance it. 

I. Greek. — Tn Homer pity is recognized as a 



quality which prevails to some extent and ought 
to prevail amon^ both gods and men. Yet no 
great stress is laid upon it, nor does its absence 
exdte much indignation. In one passage (of doubt- 
ful authority) it or, rather, the respect which 
gives rise to pity is described as a quality * which 
greatly injures and also greatly benefits men ’ {II, 
xxiv. 40). In the tragedians tne feeling of pity is 
more marked and occupies a more prominent place. 
Indeed, as Aristotle points out, tragedy could not 
exist and would have no point, old not human 
misfortune excite pity and were not people capable 
of being moved by the imaginary misfortunes of 
their fmlow-men. He says that the object of 
tragedy is * by means of pity and terror to effect a 
purging of such emotions ’ (Poefics, 1459^, ed. By- 
wator, Oxford, 1909).^ In some ways the most 
remarkable instance of pity exhibited in Attic 
tragedy is Promethen8*B self-sacrifice for the good 
of mankind, brought about by the pity which he 
felt for their forlorn condition ; with this is con- 
trasted the pitiless inexorability of Zeus. This 
has in it some touch of the Christian doctrine of 
God*s pity for man, though in spirit it stands 
greatly opposed to it. In Plato there is no formal 
treatment of the emotion of pity, though he recog- 
nizes it as a natural and proper human sentiment 
(e.y., Fhmdoy 58 E). It is further characteristic of 
Plato that he thinks the condition of ignorance 
or mistake more to be pitied than that of those 
who fall into misfortune (Pep. 539 A). In Aristotle 
the emotion is treated more formally and at greater 
length. But in the Ething he doscribes it along 
with desire, anger, and fear as a feeling (irdBot) 
{Nir. Eth, it 1106*’); in the Uhetoric he discusses 
at length the character of the emotion at least as 
it can 1)6 used for rhetorical purposes. Of course, 
as a simple emotion pity defies definition ; no one 
could ever make the feeling of pity intelligible to 
a man who had never known it ; but it is ^ssible 
to analyze the circumstances in which it will arise 
and 1)6 felt, and this is what Aristotle attempts. 

He describes it m * « painful feeling arising on the sight of 
evil either destructive or painful, which happens to one who is 
unworthy of it, an evil of a kind which one might expect to 
suffer oneself or that one of one's friends should do so, and this 
when the evil appears close at hand. For it is clear that ft Is 
necessary that ne who should feel pity should be such as to 
think that he might suffer the evil either in his own person or 
in that of one of liis friends, and that the evil should l>e such, 
or very much such, as has been described in the definition* 
(/?A«f. ii. 8). 

The definition gives at first sight a somewhat 
selfish complexion to the feeling of pity ; yet there 
can be no doubt that it lays the conditions down 
under which pity is most readily felt, and, though 
there is a pity which transcends this account of it, 
the definition accurately describes the pity by which 
the great majority of ordinary men are moved. 

3. Roman. — In Latin literature the sentiment of 
pity occupies no prominent place ; the Homans were 
not a compassionate people, and their literature 
faithfully reproduces this trait of their character. 
The passa^ where the feeling of pity is most 
finely touched upon in Latin literature is in Virgil : 

* Hio . . . 

Sunt lachrymae renun, et mentem mortalia tangunt’ 

1 . 462 ). 

There is also a striking passage in which Tacitus 
contrasts the pity felt by some of the rough 
soldiers after the battle of Bedriacnm, at the 
horrors which the field of battle displayed, with 
the oaUousness of Vitellius and his entourage 
(Hist. ii. 70). Cicero also knew what pity was; 
he described it as < ill ease of mind grovrma out of 
the misfortune of another’ (Tusc, Queut, lii. 10), 
and * the ill ease excited by the misery of another 
who suffers wrongfully * (to. iv. 8). 

> What the precise meaning of Aristotle’s definition of the 
object of trag^ is has been muoh debated, and need not be 
duraaied here. 
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3. BiblicaL — In the Bible it is to be observed that 
the terms *pity/ * compassion,’ and ‘mercy’ are 
used as practicMly synonymous (being all used in 
different places aa translations of the same Hebrew 
and Greek words), and that they occupy a position 
which is unique in the religious literature of any 
people. For God is represented in Hebrew as well 
as in Christian literature not only as a God of 
justice but as pitiful, compassionate, and merciful. 
That such are the characteristics of God was a 
conviction which grew upon the prophets of Israel 
and the religious leaders of Jewish tho^ht till 
it culminated in the teaching of our Lord Himself. 

In tho earlier books of the OT the pity and 
compassion of God are comparatively little empha- 
sizea. The most important passage occurs in the 
decalogue in both of the forms in which it has 
come down to ns : 

'Shewing mercy unto thoiiHanda of them that love me and 
keep my (pinmandments' (Ex^ 20«, Dt 6>o [iroiwv Aeof tU 
TOic ayair^f fn Kol rotf ^vAdv^ovai w/toff^rdynara 

ftovj ) ; 

but in the Psalms and in certain of the ))ropheta 
the thought is very prominent— -f.g., Ps 86* 103** *• 
130^ etc., Is 64*- 63* Jer 12'®, Hos V. 

In the NT the belief in God’s i)ity or mercy 
follows as a direct consequence from the doctrine 
of God’s fatherhood and God’s love (e.gr. , Lk 6®®). 
To St. Paul God is a God of mercy. God is the 
Father of mercies (2 Co 1*) ; He is ri(rli in mercy 
(Eph 2*) ; mercy and peace come from God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord (1 Ti 1*, 2 Ti 1*, Tit l\ 
2 Jn *). 

Pity towards men is commended to us in the 
Bible as a consequence of the pity and mercy of 
God, and particularly of His pity and mercy as 
expressed by and revealed in tho sending of Jesus 
Christ, rity and mercy towards aliens and 
strangers w^ere in early aays perhaps no more 
recognized as a duty by the Israelites than they 
were by the Greeks and Homans ; indeed, there is 
a passage (Dt 13®) in which it is expressly forbidden 
that pity should bo felt or shown towards those 
who try to pervert God’s people from tlie worship 
of Jahweh into the worship of any strange god ; 
but throughout the OT mercy and pity are incul- 
cated towards members of the house of Israel, and 
the failure to have pity on the widow, the father- 
less, and the destitute is strongly reprobated, in 
the NT the command to be pitiful has no such re- 
strictions. The teaching of tne parable of the Good 
Samaritan implies that our acts of charity, pity, 
and mercy are by no means to be limited to tliose 
of our own nation, and, as a matter of fact, under 
the teocdiing of Christianity pity has been ex- 
tended HO aa to embrace sufferers of the whole 
human race, and in our day embraces the animal 
world as well. 

4. Augustine. — In Augustine’s de Cimtate Dei 
there is an interesting diapter (ix. 5) devoted to 
the manifestation of pity as exhibited by God 
and man. He maintains against the Stoics, who 
asserted that God could not be moved by pity, 
that, while the claims of pity must always be 
subordinated to justice, it is yet an emotion which 
is not unworthy of God and .should be exhibited 
by men to their fellow-men, being naturally called 
out by the sight of distress. The pity of God, of 
course, must depend on the repentance of man ; 
yet, granted this condition, God’s pity can flow 
out towards man. and, it would seem, inevitably 
does so. The pitiful of the Christians stands 
thus contrasted with the passionless Gt)d of the 
Stoics, just as the compassionate man under the 
Christian dispensation is opposed to the unfeeling 
man of the Stoical ideal. 

Yet, in spite of what Augustine urges, the idea 
of a pitiful God is not alwgetber an easy one 
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to embrace. It has to be taken in close connexion 
with the teaching of the NT on repentance. The 
good will, the love, the fatherhood of God to man, 
u a permanent attitude which remains, whatever 
man^ conduct. Sin turns man’s thoughts and his 
affections away from God ; repentance makes 
possible the renewal of the relation between God 
and man, whicli has been there potentially all the 
time, but has been interruptea. The changed 
attitude of God to man consequent on repentance 
expresses itself in pity. The bearing of this 
doctrine on the question of the Atonement is out- 
side the present article (of, EXPIATION AND ATONE 
MENT [Ciiristian]). 

5 . English moralists.— In the English moralists 
the phenomena of pity and the cognate emotions 
held a considerable place. Hobbes started the 
investigation : 

*ariefe, for the Calamity of another,' he sa 3 'e, * i« Pitty: and 
ariseth from the imagination that the like calamity may befall 
himeelfe ; and therefore ig called algo Oompaggion, and In the 
phraae of thig present time a Fellow-feeling : And therefore for 
Oalaraity arriving from groat wickedness, the best men have 
ttie least Pitty ; and for the same Calamity, those hare least 
Pitty, tliat think themselves least obnoxious to the same* 
{Leviathan, pt. i. oh. 0). 

This selfish doctrine of pity is vehemently op 

S hy Butler in his two sermons on conmassion 
ions, V. and vi.). Having stated Hobbes’s 
tion of pity as given in his treatise on Human 
Nature, ch. ix. § 10, as * the imagination or fiction 
of future calamity to ourselves, proceeding from 
the sense (he means sigh tor knowledge) of another 
man’s calamity,’ he proceeds to criticize it in the 
following way (Sermon v. * Upon Compassion ’). 

In the first plooe, he contends that it is no account of pity or 
compasaion at all. The sight of a friend's misfortune might in 
some minds give rise to the feeling of fear for ourselves which 
Hobbes describes, but, if it gave rise to such a feeling, the 
feeling would not be one of puy or compassion, but something 
quite different. Again, there are objects which give rise tea 
sense of our own danger— e.g., a sudden sight or sound, or some 
association of ideas— but no one would say tnat we compassionate 
or pity such objects ; it would be ridiculous to do so. Again, fear, 
pity, and compassion would be on Hobbes's showing the same 
sentiment and a fearful and oompassionate man the same char- 
acter— whicli every one immediately sees art totally different. 
Again, while compassion and pity exhibited towards others, and 
especially towards our friends, commend us to the favour of all 
good men, fear or anxiety on our own account by no means 
equally recommends us. Pity, then, and compassion, Butler 
ooncludes, are not forms of self-love, but oriipnal affections, 
l>elng grief at the distresses or misfortunes of others, are a 
priimtlve sentiment in human nature, a sentiment implanted in 
us, Intended to prompt us to relieve those nginy miseries and 
sufferings of which, in Butler’s view, life is so full. The emotion 


does not supplant reason, but fortifies it, reason being often too 
; to induce men by itself to alleviate or attempt to banish 
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the sufferings of our fellow-men unless supported by those feel- 
ings of oompassion and pi tv with which, os a iiuittor of fact, the 
better class of men are endowed. 

One other question Butler touches upon in the oourse of 
these two sermons. Pity and compassion were regarded by 
many of the Stoics in earlier days and bv some of Butler’s own 
contemporaries as a weakness which the ^ wise man ' will seek to 
get rid of. To this Butler replies that the gratification of the 
affection may be, and often is. a source of pleasure to him who 
indulges it, and certainly makes compllonoe with the dictates 
of the sense of duty and reason easier and more possible than 
without such a sentiment they are likely to prove to the 
majority of mankind. In this way he answered by anticipation 
the objections of Kant, who took up on this point a position 
even more extreme than most of the Stoics. Kant said : * The 
passions themselves, being sources of want, are so far from 
having an absolute ;worth for which they should be desired, 
that, on the contrary, it must be the universal wish of eveiy 
rational being to be wholly free from them' (Orundleg. zur 
Metaphysik Sitten [Sammtl. Werke, ed. K. Bosenkrans and 
P. W. Schubert. Leipsig, 1838-40, vlU. 661X 

Hume haa a good deal to say about pity and 
compassion. Pity is defined W nim as * a concern 
for the misery of others’ (Treatise of Human 
Nature, bk. ii. pt. ii. § 7). He does not accept 
Hobbes’s view, that it is an affection springing 
from the sight of others suffering which makes us 
apprehensive on our own account. It has its 
source in the imaginationi in the power which we 
have of putting ourselves in the place of others 
and gaining an impression of the iaeas which they 


actually experience. It is a peculiarity of the 
passion, he continues, that tne communicated 



*A man who i> not dejected by miefortunee !■ the more 
lamented on account of hie patience ' (it.X 


This principle of sympathy is largely invoked by 
Adam Smith to explain some of the phenomena 
which pi^ and compassion exhibit. Why is it, he 
asks, as Hume had also asked, that we feel more 
compassion for the man who exhibits greater 
magnanimity in his sufferings than for one who 
allows himself to be overwhdmed by them ? The 
reason is, he answers, that we can more easily 
enter into, or sympathize with, the actual feeling 
which he displays. 

‘ We wonder with eurpriw and astonishment at that strength 
of mind which is capable of eo noble and generous an effort ’ 
Moral Smtimente, Edinburgh, 1849, pt. i. sect. 

6 . Conclusion, — Pity, then, is a universal or 
almost universal human feeling, of the existence 
of which as a fact of human nature there can he 
no doubt, though the explanation of the feeling 
itself, and still more of the phenomena which it 
exhibits, may be in doubt ; it is a feeling the 
presence of which in men, and still more in women, 
we approve, the absence of which we blame and 
deplore, but on condition that it leads to active 
interposition on behalf of those who are in distress ; 
it is a feeling, moreover, which we readily attri- 
bute to God Himself, because we recognize that it 
is a form which love takes, a proof not of weakness 
but of strength. 

LiTiRATuaa — The authorities are cited throughout the 
article. W. A. SpOONKR. 


PLACES (Sacred).— In primitive religious con- 
ceptions the gods are not exempt from general 
limitations of space and time. Arguing by analog, 
the savage ascribes to all material objects a lire 
similar to that of which he himself is conscious, 
and lie easily confounds the spiritual force with its 
visible embodiment. Hence m primitive myth wo 
find animate and inanimate things equally capable 
of feeling and action, while transformations of 
men into animals are perfectly natural. The 
gods have a physical environment, on and through 
which they act. Nowhere ubiquitous, they are 
conceived of os bounded by certain local limits : 
the god’s land is the land of his worshippers, and 
his immediate sphere of influence is his residence. 
Among the early Semites ideas of divine preference 
came to be associated with the fertility of par- 
ticular places, whether from rainfall or from 
springs and watercourses, the local gods, or h’^dlim, 
Iming recognized and appeased by a tribute of 
Hrstfruits, and, by a natural extension of mean- 
ing, of firstlings of cattle and men. Thus the 
idea grew that the gods have their proper homes 
or haunts where the worshippers lay their gifts on 
sacred ground, hang them on a sacred tree, or, in 
the cose of sacrifioiu blood, pour it over a sacred 
stone. Later the home or sanctuary of a god was 
a temple, which could be erected only in a place 
where a god had manifested his presence. A theo- 
phany was held to justify the act of sacrificing on 
the spot (Gn 12 ^ Ex IT^ etc.). Hence came the 
idea of tne sanctity of such places as Bethel, 
Mamre, Sheohem, Beersheba, etc. The theophany 
in Ex 3 took place on Sinai, because it is holy 
ground, Jahwen’s habitual dwelling-place (w. 
wbertson Smith, The Religion of the Semite^, 
London, 1894, p. 118). Thus we see that holy 

C ' 38 are older than temples, and that places 
me holy as the natural haunts of a god, these 
being in their earlier forms a cave, a rock, a 
fountain, or a tree. These places and things, as 
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the favourite haunts of divine beings, come 
naturally to be regarded as holy, as opposed to 
common, and are reserved for the use of the 
god and his ministers. In relation to man such 
sanctuaries come to be surrounded by restrictions 
as to access, especially for such persons as are 
physically unclean or have shed blood. The right 
of asylum in the OT was limited to involuntary 
homicide, and confined to certain old sanctuaries 
—the cities of refuge. But at some Arabian 
sanctuaries all fugitives were admitted to shelter. 
The idea of holiness had thus come to involve 
restriction or prohibition, together with the idea 
of protection »om encroachment, as mav be seen 
in the root-meaning of the Hebrew worn himd. a 
sacred enclosure or temenoa. The god and his 
worshipt^ers belong to a community of kinship, 
most probably on tiie basis of a totem istic concep- 
tion of mutual relationship. Hence men naturally 
fell into the way of observing rules of holiness — * a 
system of restnetions on man’s arbitrary use of 
natiual things, enforced by the dread of super- 
natural penalties ’ (t5. p. 152), as found among all 
primitive peoples. This is the primitive institu- 
tion to which the name *tabu^ has been given, 
including both rules of conduct for the regulation 
of man’s contact with propitious deities and pre- 
cautions aminst the approach of evil spirits and 
the like. The distinction between the holy and 
the unclean is real enough, though it may not be 
always precise, and both may overlap, as in the 
Levitical legislation. 

The sanctuary, being protected by rigid tabus, 
had of course to be clearly marked in its limits. 
The himd in Arabia sometimes included a large 
tract of pasture land marked off by pillars, aiid 
the harami or sacred territory, of Mecca extends 
for miles on almost every siae of the city. The 
whole mountain of Horeb was sacred ground. 
The customary symbol or permanent visible object 
at and through which the worshipper comes into 
direct contact with his god is sometimes a natural 
object, as a fountain or tree, or an artificial erec- 
tion, as a pillar or pile of stones. It is easy for the 
primitive imagination to connect ideas of animate 
life and quickening energy with running water or 
with the rustling leafage of a tree. And we find 
ideas of sanctity attached to rivers, as the Belus 
and the Adonis, and to springs at shrines with 
healing qualities, as the seven wells of Beersheba, 
etc., into which propitiatory gifts were cast with a 
view to divination or prophetic inspiration. The 
extension of the idea of sanctity to purposes of 
adjuration and ordeal is obvious enough. Trees 
were adored as divine among all the Semitic 
peoples, and still are as mandhil by the modern 
Araus. The local sanctuaries of the Hebrews were 
altar-sanctuaries erected under trees, but the altar 
had an daherdh, or pole, beside it (Dt 16**)- Again, 
grottoes or caves were supposed to be spemally 
sacred, and the oldest Phoenician temples took this 
form. The holy cave was the original sanctuary 
of the temple of Apollo at Delos, and the advtum, 
or dark inner chamber, was common alike in 
Semitic and in Greek temples, being frequently the 
place where oracles were aelivered. The sacrificial 
stone or altar in the Semitic sanctuary was the 
locality of most intimate communion between the 
worshipper and his god, on which sacrifices were 
bumea and offering set forth. The Arabian 
form was usually a cairn or heap of stones, upon 
which, or at the base of whion, the sacrificial 
blood was poured out, as was the case also with 
the Greeks and Romans. We read in the OT 
of monoliths {ma§fabMth) at sanctuaries, as at 
Sheohem, Gilgiil, etc. 

* It Memi clear that the altar fs a differentiated form of the 
primitive rude stone pillar, the nof6 or mofiAa. But the 


sacred etone is more than an altar, tor in Hebrew and 
Oanaanite sanotuarles the altar, in its developed form as a table 
or hearth, does not supersede the pillar ; the two are found 
tide by aide at the same sanctuary, the altar as a piece of 
sacrificial apparatus, and the pillar aa a visible symlMl or 
embodiment of the presence of the deity, which in process of 
time comei to be fashioned and carved in various ways, till 
ultimately it beooues a statue or anthropuniorphic idol of 
stone, Just as the sacred tree or poet was uliiuiately devsloped 
into an Image of wood * (it. p. 204X 

Such sacred stones are found in connexion with 
the worship of the most various gods, in all parts 
of the wond, as among the Ainus, the Brazilian 
tribes, the Samoans, etc. The dahir&h develops 
into the wooden idol, the primitive unhewn 
monolith into the marble statue of the god, with 
which the altar still continues to be associated, and 
from these elements eventually the temple was 
built. The primitive altar grew out of totemistic 
ideas, and there is in the earlier stages no need to 
suppose that the stone or image in front of which 
the rites of worship are performed actually con- 
tained the god. The identification of the g^ and 
the abode in which he may be pleased to make his 
resting-place is, however, an easy transition. Thus 
among the American Indians the place of national 
worship for the Oneidas was tne Oneida stone 
from which they claimed descent. The Dakotas 
and Oiibwas hau similar stones, which they called 
*granafather.’ The shaping of a likeness to the 
human face was natural enough, but by no moans 
universal, as we see in the unchan^ idol of 
Astarte at Paphos. It must be clearly understood 
that the idea of the stone becoming the permanent 
rather than an occasional dwelling-place of the god 
represents a later stage of development. The 
existence of sacrifice implies an earlier totemistic 
stage, in which the blood sprinkled is that of the 
totem-animal, and the object is the renewal of the 
blood-covenant between the totem-clan and the 
totem-god (F. B. Jevons, Introd. to the Hist, of 
Religion* t London, 1914, p. 141). This supersti- 
tion lingered long. It was condemned by the 
Council of Nantes in 805, but it survives to this 
;lay in some comers of France and Norway. 

In ancient Rome, in the earliest times, there was 
no temple or imago representing a deity. Certain 
places were regarded as religiosa^ atlected by tabu, 
as distinguished from loca sacra^ places made over 
to the deity by certain formula), under the author- 
ity of the State, by the processes of consecratio. 
Such a place, in wnich a deity had taken up his 
abode, was a fan-wm^ containing a sacellumy or 
small roofless enclosure, with an ara. Among 
loca religiosa were the spots where thunderbolt.s 
had fallen and burial-grounds. This feeling or 
scruple ireligio) as applied to places finds e^>re8- 
sion in Virgirs lines describing the visit of i^neas 
to the site of the future Rome : 

* Hino ad Tsrpeiam sedem et Gapitolla ducit, 

Auroa nunc, olim allvcBtribus horrlda dumla. 

Jam turn reilgio pavidos terrebat agrestis 

Dira lool ; Jam turn silvam laxumque tremebant. 

*' Hoo nemua, huno,*’ inquit, ** frondoso vertica ooUem, 

(Quia deuB, inoertum eat) habitat deua** * 

(Jin. viH. 847 if.). 

The temple on the Capitol, with its statue of 
Jupiter, and that of Diana on the Aventine, with 
its reproduction of the ^Sapos of Artemis at Mas- 
silia, were the earliest statues of the gods in 
roofed temples at Rome. From the earliest times 
the Roman boundaries, house, burial-place, and 
spring were considered as in a special sense sacred, 
needing constant religious care. The hearth 
{focus) was the * natural altar of the dwelling-room 
of man * (‘ Aust’s admirable expression,* as Warde 
Fowler styles it, quoting £. Aust, Die Religion der 
Rdmevt Mttnster, 1809, p. 214), and the seat of 
Vesta, the spirit of the fire. Behind the hearth 
was the nentia, or storing-place of the household, 
inhabitea or guarded by spirits, the d% penatesy 
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who together with Vesta represent the material 
vitality of the family (W. Warde Fowler, TAe 
Religioui Ex^tritnce of the Roman People^ London, 
1911, leot. IV.). The protecting door-spirit was 
Janos ; and in the Janun bifrons in the symbolic 
gate of the Forum Fowler sees a developed form of 
the spirit of the house-door. The lar was origin- 
ally the presiding spirit, not of the house, but of 
an allotment, or the whole of the land of a/amt/ia, 
including that on which the house stoM. The 
terminui was the boundary-mark of the land 
belonging to;the/amifki, or the/>ayii< (an associa- 
tion of farms and homesteads), and its oare was 
marked by detailed religious ceremonies. The 
luatratiot or purification, of land, city, etc., was 
earned out by means of a solemn procession accom- 
panied with sacrifice. And, ns the ager of the 
city-state had its boundary made sacred by a lua- 
tratiOt so the city had its pomoarium^ or boundary- 
line between the sacred and the profane, like that 
of the farm, within whose limits alone the auapvcia 
of the city could be taken. See, further, art. 
Landmark and Boundaries. 

The earliest Teutonic word for temple means also 
wood, and the primitive shrine of the deity was a 
holy place untouched by human hand, a grove. 
A god may inhabit a mountain-top, a cave, or a 
river, but the general worship was a forest cultus, 
its seat a sacred tree (cf. Tac. Germ, ix. ). This is 
not pure nature- worship, for the gods dwelt in 
these groves, although as yet no walls were built 
or images set up. Among the Saxons and Frisians 
the veneration of groves long survived the intro- 
duction of Christianity. At the beginning of the 
1 1th cent. Bishop Unwan of Bremen had all such 
woods cut down in his diocese, and Grimm {Teutonic 
Mythology, i. 73 f.) tells us of a holy oak near 
Worraeln. Paderbom, to which even in his time 
the neighbouring peasants made a solemn proces- 
sion every year. The earliest temples were built 
on the sites of the more ancient trees or groves, 
and, later, Christian churches were erected on the 
same soot, so that the old sacredness did not depart 
from tlie place, but merely passed Into a higher 
relation. 

LiTHRATURa— Soe, besides works already mentioned, C. 
BSttlcher, Der BaumkuUva der HelUnm, Berlin, 1866; 
W. Mannhardt, Aniik* Wold- und FeldkuUe, do. 1876-77 ; 
J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. S. Stallybrass, 4 vote., 
London, 1882-88; W. W. Baudissin, Studien tur eem. 
ReligioTHgeichiehte, Leipsig, 1876-78; j. Wellhausen, Reate 
araaise?ien Heidentuma^, Berlin, 1897 ; also QE*, London, 1911- 
16, paaaim ; and the artt Holiribb, MabsIbiiAh, Polrs ard 
Posts, Tabu, Totbmisii. T. DavidsoN. 
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PLAINS INDIANS. — i. Distribution and 
hiitory.— -The region that gives a geographical 
name to thin group of Amencan Indians is of an 
irregular oblong shape, some 2500 miles from north 
to south and 1000 to 1500 miles from east to west. 
Koughly si)eaking, the Plains extend from the 
Rio Grande in S.W. United States to the 
Saskatchewan River in Canada, and from the 
base of the Rocky Mountains to Lake Winnipeg in 
Canada and the Missouri and the Mississippi in 
the United States. Down the long easterly slope 
of this broad stretch of land flow many streams 
that take their rise in the Western mountains. 
Trees border these numerous waterways, but the 
country is barren of forests. This was formerly 
the home of over twenty different tribes, belonging 
to six different linguistio etooks. They were as 
follows : 


and furnished the Indiana with pelts for clothing 
as well as oovering for their tents. The tribes 
regarded these animals as specially provided for 
the sustenance and welfare of Uie native people, 
and this gift was gratefully recognised in their 
religions ntes. 

l%ie Indians of the Plains had been attracted 
thither by the buffalo herds. Some of the tribes 
had come from the woods on the north, east, and 
west, where the game, althongh plentiful, was 
more or less difticult to secure ; others had come 
up from the south for similar reasons. After the 
settlement of the white colonists on the Atlantio 
coast a new force was felt over the land. A 
gradual displacement of the native tribes formerly 
dwelling on the eastern littoral and its streams 
began and went on increasing, until it was felt as 
a westward pressure up to the eastern border of 
the Plains. This steady displacement, added to 
the inflnenoe of the white traders, the adventurers, 
and the * opening up of the country,’ brought to 
the Indians new diseases, intoxicants, and many 
other evils which greatly reduced their nunil>er. 

The horse reached the Plains with the expedition 
of Coronado in 1541. Later, strays multiplied 
rapidly, and finally formed the herds of wild 
horses that became the principal source of the 
Indian supply. What tribe introduced them on 
the Plains and used them for hunting is not 
known, but they were first met by tribes of the 
Siouan stock, among the Comanche, who were 
famous for their horsemanship, and from that 
tribe knowledge was obtained or the use and care 
of the horse. Not only did the horse modify 
hunting methods, but it introduced a new secies 
of property, changed social customs, and fed to 
foraging expeditions and to wars. 

Althongh the Plains was never a peacefnl 
country, the changing conditions increased its 
turbulence until it became a great battle-field as 
well as a hunting-CToiind. The greatest blow that 
the native life of the Indian ever received came 
during the first decades of the latter half of the 
19th cent., when, in the interests of trade, the 
buffalo were slaughtered by the thousand, until 
within a few years they were practically extinct. 
What that catastrophe meant to the Indian it is 
difficult for one of our race fully to appreciate. 
The present writer can never forget the occasion, 
some thirty years ago, when its meaning was 
really borne in upon her. 

The Rgred Omaha keemr of the sacred rites that inaugurated 
the annual tribal buflolo-hunt consented to recite the rituals, 
for historic preservation; be stood alone in his little cabin 
before the grapbopbone to voice for the last time the words 
that told of the birth of the buffalo-herds. When he came to 
the promise given by Wakonda, in answer to man's appeal, that 
the nerds should come to the people from all directions, the 
tears rolled down his withered cheeks os he sobbingly mur- 
mured: 'Not now, not now 1* To him, Wakonda had abandoned 
the Indian and the world bad become deeolato. 

The old man did not long sunive this recital. 

a. Religious and social ideas. — The social 
organization and religious ceremonials of the 
Plains Indians varied in a number of particulars. 
Those tribes belonging to the Algonquian lin^istio 
stock had formerly dwelt under s^entary and am- 
oultural conditions, and many of the habits then 
formed were lost under the stress of hunting ; the 
binding force of a close social organization also gave 
way, with the result that reli^us rites and social 
customs were modified. With the affiliated 
Arapaho and Cheyenne tribes the * Sun-dance* 
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the dancer — nsnaliy a lapplioatlon for the reooTery 
of a sick relative, the sincerity of the request to 
he proved by the suppliant goiM through the 
torture of the Sun-danoe. Tne Sun*dance wit- 
nessed by the writer in 1882 was the fulfilment of 
a vow made that the life of a sister might be 
spared to her family. There was therefore an 
altruistic teaching, in this seemingly barlMtfous 
rite.* 

Among the Cheyenne there is an ancient cere- 
monial connected with four sacred arrows that 
have been preserved time out of mind, which was 
related to the teaching of the sanctity of life 
within the tribe. Little is known of this rite, as 
no one having any white blood has ever been 
allowed to witness it. See art. Ghkyennb. 

The tribes of the Gaddoan linguistic stock had 
long been familiar with the cultivation of the 
maise which figured in their tribal rites. These 
were elaborate, and presented phases of anthropo- 
morphism that were not met with elsewhere. 

The tribes of the Siouan linguistio stock dwelt 
on the eastern border of the Plains, along the 
banks of the Missouri River and the lower p^ of 
some of the tributaries of the Mississippi. The 
people lived in villages and cultivatcKi maize, 
beans, and a few other plants ; they went out to 
hunt buffalo and other game, returning home with 
their supply of meat and pelts. Early in the 17th 
cent, these tribes came into touch with French 
traders from the south, by way of the Mississippi, 
and across country to the north and east from tne 
lakes and the St. Lawrence River. With the 
influx of wares during the 18th and 10th centuries, 
the native arts of weaving, pottery-making, and 
the manufacture of implements and weapons from 
stone, bone, and wood declined and finally ceased 
altogether. Under these influences hunting grew 
to w more or less a mercantile pursuit, and the 
religious rites formerly connected with it began to 
lose their power. 

During the latter half of the 19th cent, the life 
of the tribes became greatly modified and at its 
close hardly a tribe was practising its ancient 
vocations and rites, or was dependent for social 
order upon its tribal form of government. The 
entire countiy was under the control of the white 
race, railroacU stretched from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, the mountains were no barriers, and 
portions of the Plains once regarded as a desert 
yielded to modem methods of land cultivation, so 
that the old life passed for ever out of sight. The 
native race survived under the new conditions, nor 
were their ancient beliefs wholly obliterated ; 
these had too long been vital to the race to yield 
to mere external pressure. What those beliefs 
were has assumed new importance to the student 
of the development of the mind and thought of man 
while under the direct and sole tutelage of nature. 

The American Indians belong to an observant, 
thoughtful, out-of-door people wlio for generations 
have lived on intimate relations with an unmodified 
environment. All animals pursued their own 
untrammelled mode of life, only the dog being 
domesticated. With few exceptions, the plants 
were undisturbed in their manner of growth ; there 
were no highways to break the wide expanse of 
grass, or bridges to span the streama There was 
nothing to suggest any break in the continuity of 
the natural relation between man and his sur- 
roundings. It is difficult for one of our race to 
conceive of that once unbroken stretch of country, 
giving no sign of the master- hand of man or of his 
permanent occupancy. It was amid such untouched, 
unforced conditions that the American Indian 
attentively watched the various phases of life 
about him and pondered upon what be saw. 

i For s dsforlption ot tbs Son-dtnet ms art. Phauism, f a 


Everywhere he seemed to discern that dual 
foross were employed to reproduce and so to per- 
petuate living forms. The fructifying power of 
the sun was needed to make the earth fruitful, 
and only on the onion of the two, sky and earth, 
was life in its various forms made possible. Upon 
these two opposiU^ he projected human relations 
and made them, to a degree, anthropomorphic; 
the sky became masculine, the earth feminine. 
Finally, by thinking along these lines, as his 
rituals reveal, he was led to conceive of the cosmos 
as a unit, permeated with the same life force of 
which he was conscious within himself— a force 
that gave to his environment its stable character, 
to every living thing on land and water the power 
of growth ana of movement, to man not only his 
physical capacities but the ability to think^ to 
will, to bring to pass. This unseen, undying, 
unifying force is called by the Omaha and cognate 
tribM Wakonda. Through Wakonda all thingH 
came into being, are ever related, and made more 
or less interdependent. Consequently, nature 
stood to the Indian as the manifestation of an 
order that had been instituted by Wakonda, of 
which man was an integral part. To this order he 
turned for guidance when establishing those means, 
religious and secular, that would ensure to him, 
individually and socially, safety and continuous 
life. 

Finding himself to be one of a wide-reaching 
cosmic family, the Omaha (and his cognates) planned 
the tribal organization u|K>n the type of that family. 
The people were divided into two great sections, 
one to represent the sky, the other the earth. 
Each section was composed of a numl)er of kinship 
groups, called by a general term meaning * village.’ 
CTliese are spoken of by our students as * clans ^ or 
’gentes.’) Each village stood for some one of 
the forms of life seen in Wakonda’s instituted 
order. The sky was the abode of the sun, the 
stars, the winas, and the storm-cloud with its 
thunder and lightning, and to each village of that 
section was committed something regarded as 
symbolic of one of these manifestations. The 
earth, with its land and water, was the abode of 
the trees, grasses, and the various animals so 
closely allied to man and his needs, and to each 
village of that section was committed something 
typical or symbolic of one of these manifestations 
of life. In this way the tribal organization aimed 
at mirroring man’s environment, as ordained by 
Wakonda, and was primarily religious in character, 
and secondarily political m its function. The 
tribal rites were instituted to emphasize that 
which the tribal organization portrayed, and to 
provide means by which the people should together 
acknowledge the order inaugurated by Wakonda, 
of which man was a part. In these rites all the 
villages of the two sections had a share, as well as 
the symbols committed to their keeping, so that 
the people, standing in the appointed order, with 
one voice appealed to the invisible Wakonda for 
help to secure food, safety, and long life. 

A few words are necessary regarding the sym- 
bolic objects committed to the villages, as there 
has been considerable misconception of these and 
the Indian’s use of them. Each village, according 
to the section to which it belonged, had charge of 
one of these symbols. The term by which it was 
designated in the Omalia language meant * that by 
which they make themselves known as a people.’ 
It is to this o^ect that the term ’totem’ has 
been applied. The s 3 rmbol, representing, as it 
did, one of the forms of life in tne sky or on the 
earth, as created by Wakonda, had a sacred 
rignificance to the people of the village and held 
the central place in their ceremonies. It bound 
the people together by a sacred tie, made them 
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dUtinotlve among the other villages, and was a 
link between them and the invisible Wakonda. 
The symbol belon^g to a village was always 
metapnorically re^rrod to in the name of the 
village, and also in the personal name ceremonially 
given to every child bora within the vill^. The 
symbol might be an animal (s.y., the bunalo) or a 
force (s.y., the wind), and the people might be 
spoken of by the name of the symbol of their 
village {e.g,t the budalo people, or tne wind ^ple). 
This form of speech never meant to imply that 
the people were descended from the buffalo or any 
other s^bolic object. Certain articles were 
regarded as associated with the different symbols ; 
these were always treated with marked respect, 
and the (leople of a village never touched the 
articles associated with their own sacred symbol. 

The tribal rites of the Omaha and cognates were 
composed of dramatic acts, the recitation of rituals, 
and the singing of ritualistic songs. In these are 
embodied the myths setting forth the genesis of 
man and his relation to nature. The stories, 
symbols, and metaphors are often highly imagina- 
tive and not infrequently touched with poetic feel- 
ing. These formed a nimbus about the rites that 
both illuminated and made elusive their meaning. 

In the tribal rites can be traced the gropings of 
the Indian’s mind to find that power, greater than 
man, which was the source of visible nature, to 
discover a way for man to approach it and receive 
help from it, and to search for the meaning of the 
ac^tivities that were everywhere apparent. The 
religious and social ideas developed through this 
search, extending through generations, as evidenced 
in the rituals, were gradually evolved and formu- 
lated in the tribal rites, wherein were clearly set 
forth the importance of the perpetuation of human 
life and the recognition tnat Wakonda is ever 
present in all things that surround man. 

There were no specially designated persona in the 
tribe whose duty was to teach religion or ethics, nor 
were there any succinct, practical commandment.s 
as to the beliefs or actions. Keligious and ethical 
teachings were embedded in the tribal and other 
rites. The duty of explanation and instruction 
to the laity, concerning the meaning and the 
teaching of these rites, devolved on the thoughtful 
elders of the tribe, who generally belonged to 
those elimble for the office of keejier and who 
formed a kind of hereditary priesthood. 

3 . Wakonda.— The term wakonda is not modern 
and does not lend itself to analysis. It is distinct 
from the word meaning ‘spirit’ and has nothing 
in common with it. Wakonda is not a synonym 
of ‘ Great Spirit,* of nature, or of an obiective god, 
a being apart from nature. It is difficult to formu- 
late the native idea expressed in this word. The 
European mind demands a kind of intellectual 
crystallization of conceptions which is not essential 
to the Indian and which, when attempted, is apt 
to modify the original moaning. Wakonda stands 
for the mysterious life-power permeating all natural 
forms and forces and all phases of maivs conscious 
life. The idea of wakonda is therefore funda- 
mental to the Indian’s relation to nature and to 
all living forms, including man. While the con- 
ception of wakonda may appear vague, certain 
anthro{K>morphio attributes were ascrib^ to it, 
approximating to a kind of personality. Besides 
the insistence on truthfulness in word and deed, 
there were qualities involvingpity and com|)a 8 .sion, 
as shown in certain rites. All experiences of life 
were directed by wakonda — a belief that led to a 
kind of fatalism. 

LtTXRATCRs.— HA/ (-Bull. SO BH 11907-101); J. Moonej, ! 
‘Calendsr Hist, of the Kiowa Indians,^ 17 [1808], pt. 1, , 

p. 141 Km 'The Ghoet-Oance Religion,’ 14 RBEW [1806], pt 2 : 
A. C. Fletcher, 'The Hako,’ ff RBEW [1004], pt. 2; A. C. < 


Fletcher and P. La Pleache, *The Omaha Tribe,* 97 RBEW 
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PLANTS.— See Trees akd Plants. 

PLATO AND PLATONISM.— I. Life.- 

Aristocles, known always in after life as Plato 
(nXdrws), was bora at Athens (or, as some say, at 
.^gina) on 26th or 27 th May ^7 B.C. (or, as some 
say, 5th or 6 th June 428 B.O.). He was well born, 
his father, Ariston, being of the family of Codrus, 
and his mother, Perictione, or Potone, of that of 
Solon ; he was well bred ; he was well-to-do. In 
his youth he received the customary education in 
music and gymnastic, and he performed the usual 
military service. He is said to have had poetical 
aspirations— dramatic, epic, lyric. In all proba- 
bility he looked forward to a political career. 
Having been in early years intro<luced to the 
Heracleitean philosophy by Cratylus, he became 
acquainted about 407 with Socrates, and hence- 
forward was one of his ‘ familiars ’ or ‘ associates ’ 
{iraLpot). Presumably Plato shared Socrates’ 
political unorthodoxy ; that is to say, he was 
a * moderate’ of the type of Theramenes, and, 
whilst he had no sympathy with Critias and the 
extreme oligarchs, desired a stringent reform of 
the ‘ unmixed democracy.* Accordingly, ho was 
one of those Socraiics who, on the death of their 
master in 399, withdrew from Athens and found 
a refuge with Euoleides at Megara. It is possible 
that Plato returned to Athens in or about 394. 
Then came a time of travel, when he is said to 
have visited Egypt, Gyrene, Magna Grcecia, and 
Sicily. At Syracuse he made acquaintance with 
Dion, and witli Dion’s brother-in-law, the ‘ tyrant’ 
Dionysius the Elder. It is said that Dionysius, 
taking oflenoe at remarks made by Plato about 
the elmics of tyranny, revenged himself by deliver- 
ing Plato to one Pollis, a Spartan diplomatist; 
that Pollis sold Plato in tlie market-place of 
vEgina, as though he were a prisoner taken in 
war; that Anniceris of Gyrene bought him and 
set him free; that Plato’s friends proposed to 
repay to Anniceris the sum which lie had ex- 
pended ; and that, when Anniceris declined their 
offer, the money was spent in the purchase of the 
garden of Acaaemus. Whatever may be thought 
of this curious story, Plato, when he returned 
to Athens about 387, established, first in the 
gymnasium of Aoademus and afterwards in the 
garden hard by, the school known henceforward to 
all time as the Academy. Here he lived, thought, 
taught, and wrote. It may be conjectured that in 
the earlier days of the Academy Plato not only 
delivered formal lectures, but also gave personal 
instruction to his abler pupils, using his written 
dialogues as texts for catechetical teaching; and 
that ne shared the common life of the school. 
But there is reason to believe that in later years 
he delegated the personal teaching to others, and 
that towards the end of his life his public lectures 
were few and far between. In 367 he made a 
second journey to Syracuse in the vain hope of 
winning the younger Dionysius to philosophy, 
and thus realizing his scheme of an ideal polity 
governed by a philosopher-king. A third journey 
to Sicily in 361, having for its object the recon- 
ciliation of Dionysius with his uncle, Dion, was 
conspicuously unsucoessful. Plato died at Athens 
in34Y 

2 . Writingf. — In the age of the emperor 
’Tiberius the mmmarian Thrasylus framed a 
canon of Platons writings, and included in it the 
Apology of Socrates f which purports to r^resent 
the unpremeditated defence addressed by Socrates 
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to his judges ; the Epistlea^ a oolleotion of letters 
suppose to have been written by Plato to his 
friends ; and 34 dialogues on nhuosophioal sub- ; 
jeots. There has been, and there etui is, con- 
troversy about the epistles, some thinking that all | 
are genuine, others that some, and in j^i^icular 
vii. and viii., are genuine, and others arain (with 
whom the present writer ranges himself) that ail 
are spurious. Doubts have been rais^ about 
certain of the 34 dialogues ; but no serious critic 
of the present day questions any of the more con- 
siderable of them. It is easy to see why Plato 
ave to his writings a conversational form, 
cerates had held that the teacher should elicit 
and suggest rather than inculcate and dogmatize, 
and had therefore preferred spoken to written 
discourse, question and answer to continuous ex- 
position. Plato accepted his master’s principle; 
and accordingly, though he deserted his example 
so far as to make use of writing, he was careful 
in so doing to imitate conversation. In most of 
the dialogues Socrates is the chief speaker ; but 
Plato’s Socrates is an idealizetl Socrates, who has 
an urbanity foreign to the Socrates of history, 
and he sometimes propounds physical and meta- 
physical doctrines which could not have found 
favour with a philosophical agnostic. In the 
Parmenides Socrates takes the second place; in 
the Sophist^ the PoliticuSt and the Txmeeus he 
retires into the background ; and in the Laws he 
does not appear. The dialogues difler in structure, 
inasmuch as the conversation is sometimes written 
down in the words of the supposed interlocutors ; 
sometimes is reported by X, who has taken part 
in the discussion or has been present at it ; once 
is reported by X, who heard the story from Y ; 
and once is reported by X, who heard it from Y, 
who heard it from Z. They differ also in literary 
character and treatment. Some are lively and 
dramatic ; some are eloquent and poetical ; some 
are severely dialectical. Though in general the 
conversational form is studiously maintained, 
there are upon occasion great stretches of con- 
tinuous discourse; and in particular there are 
imaginative interludes called myths which, 

making no pretension to exactitude of statement, 
claim notwithstanding to be substantially true, 
and, where experience fails, to fill a gap oy pro- 
visional hypotheses (PAcerfo, 114 D). Thus, the 
making anil the maintenance of the universe, pre- 
historic society, the day of judgment, and the 
future state are mythically described. In a word, 
the myth is a profession of faith. The intro- 
ductions prefixed to some of the dialogues and 
the description of the last hours of Socrates in 
the Phasdo are the very perfection of continuous 
narrative. The style is always the best possible 
for the occasion ; for Platons harp has many 
string. 

3. The g^rouping of the dialogues.— Assuming 
that, when Plato l^gan to write, uie fundamentals 
of his system were already settled, and that ac- 
cordingly the order of the principal writings was 
determined hy the needs and the conveniences of 
exposition, Schleiermacher,^ the father of the 
modem study of Platonism, recognized three 
groups of dialogues : elementary, transitional, 
and constructive. The PhcedrWt he thought, was 
the earliest of the dialogues; the EepuhHc^ the 
TimmuSj the Critias, and the Laiva were the latest. 
On the other hand, K. F. Hermann,’ denying that 
the system came into 'existence full-grown, saw in 
the several dialogues the results and the evidence 
of l^lato’s doctrinal development, and distinguished 
throe periods of his literary activity : (1) the years 

1 Platons Werke. Berlin, ISSMHi. 1. 1. 82-8S. 

s GeschichU und System der platonisohm Philosophist pt i. 
(do. 1889} p. 884, etc. 


immediately following the death of Socrates ; ( 2 ) 
the residence at Megara; and (3) the years 
387-347. Subsequent inquirers, however much 
they differ in detail from one another and from 
Hermann, seem on the whole to agree in accepting 
his principle of interpretation. 

It will be convenient to note, first, the principal 
points in which the critics are aneed ; secondly, 
the principal points in which they differ. The 
critics are for the most part a^eed in recogniz- 
ing a group of dialoraes in which Plato, despite 
certain differences of nomenclature and metood, 
has not yet advanced beyond the Socratic stand- 
TOint ; and it is obvious to assign these to an early 
elate. Again, tradition ascribes to the Laws the 
last place ; and modern scholarship readily assents, 
adding that the Tinuxus and the Critias come next 
before it. Further, on internal evidence it is 
obvious to suppose that certain dialogues which 
are critical of educational methods— 

GorgiaSt Pheedrus^ Euthydemus, Syramsiumt and 
ilfeno— preceded the Republic, in wiiidi Plato pro- 
pounds his own educational theory. Thus far 
there is little disagreement. But there is an 
eager controversy a^ut certain (lialogue.H which 
have been described as * dialectical ’ or * oro- 
fessorial,’ namely, the Parmenides, the Phileous, 
the Theastetus, the Sophist, and the PoUticus, and 
about their relation to the Republic, some regard- 
ing them as dialectical exercises preparatory to 
the dogmatic teaching of that great dialogue, 
whilst others find in them a style later than that 
of the Republic, reasoned criticism of its meta- 
physical doctrine, and substantial contributions to 
a revised and reconstituted system. The present 
writer, who holds that the uve dialogues called 
dialectical or professorial look back to the Pheedo 
and the Republic, forward to the Timams, and 
together with the Timeeus represent Plato’s philo- 
sophical maturity, w'ould arrange the princ-ipal 
dialogues in five groups corrosiwnding to suc- 
cessive stages in Plato’s intellectual development, 
namely: (1) Socratic dialogues, (2) educational 
dialogues, (3) Republic, Phaido, Cratylus, (4) pro- 
fessorial dialogues, Parmenides, Philebiis, Tneas- 
tetus. Sophist, PoUticus, together with Timmus, 
(5) Laws. An attempt must now be made to 
characterize these several stages of Plato’s intel- 
lectual development, and to show how the principal 
dialo^es illustrate and elucidate them. 

4 . The five stares of Plato’s intellectual de- 
velopment. — (1) 2%e Socratic dialogues. — About 
the middle of the 5th cent., say 45U B.C., the 
philosophers who sought knowledge for its own 
sake were faced and baffled by three questions : 
(a) What is being? {h) What is knowledge? (r) 
What is predication?; and, for the moment, philo- 
sophical inquiry seemed to be at a standstill. 
Democritus indeed had not abandoned the attempt 
to provide a scientific cosmology and cosmogony ; 
ana, towards the end of the century, the neo- 
Heracleiteau CratyhiH, recognizing that, if all 
things are in flux, there is nothing to be perceived, 
looked to etymology for evidence of something 
permanent underlying the perpetual process of 
phenomena. But Democritus ^longed to the 
past, and the etymological theory of Cratylus 
never established itself. Accordingly, in the 
latter half of the 5th cent. (450-400) the niain 
stream of thought set strongly in the direction of 
philosophical agnosticism, and the intolioctual 
aspirations of central Greece found expression for 
the most part in humanism — that is to say, the 
literary humanism of the Sophists and the ethical 
hunianisni of Socrates. Plato’s youthful study of 
Heracleiteau flux had made him a philosophical 
agnostic ; for, even in early days, he must have 
recognized the futility of Cratylua’s etymological 
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theory. He was then ready to receive and 
assimilate the positivism of Socrates; and for 
a time he found a refuge in dialectical theo^ and 
practice. But, whereas Socrates h^ seen in the 
study of ethical consistency a sufficient occupation 
for his energies and had rested in it, Blato, taking 
his departure from the logic of consistency, pro- 
ceeded to build upon it, first, a philosophy, 
secondly, a science, and, thirdly, a sociolo^. 
Moral error, Socrates had thought, is larj^ely due 
to the misapplication of general terms which, once 
affixed to a ^rson or an act — possibly in a moment 
of passion or prejudice — stand in the way of a 
sober and serious judgment. In order to guard 
against error of this sort, and to secure in the 
individual at any rate consistency of thought, 
and, in so far, consistency of speech and action, 
Socrates spent bis life in seeking, and helping 
others to seek, * the what,’ or the definition, of the 
words by which the moral quality of actions is 
describea. This statement of the aim which 
Socrates had steadily pursued exactly describes 
the end which Plato proposed to himself in the 
Socratic dialogues of his first period. But Socrates 
had talked, and Plato wrote. Consequently, 
whereas Socrates, who talked, having satisfied 
himself that the A« 7 xof, or cross-examination, 
had made the hearer aware of his ignorance, 
might, and did, point the way to a definition, 
Plato, who wrote, if ho was not to sacrifice the 
advantage of the elenctio stimulus, was obliged 
to stop short of dogmatic reconstruction. 

E.g.f in the JitUhyphro SocratM Invites his interlocutor to 
defltio * piety' or 'holiness.* At first Euthyphro does not 
understand what Socrates means by a definition. Socrates 
explains. Then Euthyphro propounds In succession several 
definitions, and Socrates shows their insufficiency Asain and 
again confuted, but in no wise abMhed, Euthyphro pleads an 
engagement, and the dialogue ends. We may perhaps con- 
jecture that Plato intends to define piety or holiness as ' that 
part of Justice which is concerned with the service of the 
gods' : but. in order that the reader may be compelled to think 
for himself, Plato carefully refrains from formulating his 
result. 

The Platonic dialogue of this period is, then, an 
exercise in Socratic dialectic; but, whereas the 
de.structive process is set out at length, the con- 
structive process is left to be supplied by the 
reader. Contrariwise, Xenophon, who, being 
apologist rather than educator, cares little for 
the f\ 67 xos, and is chietly anxious to justify his 
master’s morality, neglects the destructive process 
and dwells upon the constructive results, asides 
the Euthyphro (piety), the Charmides (tem- 
perance), the Laches (courage), the Lysis (friend- 
ship), and the liippias Mavor (beauty) are char- 
acteristic dialogues of the first or Socratic period. 
In this period Hato uses the terms *form’ (et^ot) and 
‘idea’ (/6^a) to mean the characteristio or char- 
acteristics included in a Socratic definition, ».s. 

’ the one in the many,’ the element common to a 
plurality of things which we propose to call by the 
same name. But, inasmuch as tne Socratic defini- 
tion of a tenn of morality or art does not presume, 
cither in or out of nature, any objective unity cor- 
responding to it, the ' form ’ or ’ idea ’ has no 
separate existence, it is not y^purrdp n. In this 
stage, then, the forms or ideas are moral and 
scsthetic concepts framed by the individual in order 
that be may bo consistent in thought, word, and 
deed, and tbat he and his interlocutor may not 
misunderstand one another. 

(2) The educationoU dialogues. -‘The dialogues of 
the second period show a notable advance upon 
the dialogues of the first both in their style ana in 
their doctrine : in their style, for they are more 
complex, more literary, and more dramatic; and 
in tneir doctrine, for Socrates, the protagonist, 
propounds doctrines unknown to the Socrates of 
nbtory, the Socrates of Xenophon, and the Socrates 


of Plato’s Soeratio writings. These dialogues are 
primarily oonoerned with the criticism of earlier 
and contemporaneous theories of education. Thus 
the Protagoras brinn the eduoafional methods of 
Protagoras and the l^phists face to face with the 
educational method of Socrates ; the Oorgias and 
the Phesdrus deal respectively with the morid and 
intellectual aspects of the forensic rhetoric of 
Gorgias and the political rhetoric of Isooratee ; the 
Meno criticizes the makeshift method of those 
who, despising systematic teaching, regarded the 
practical politician as the true educator ; the Euihy^ 
demus carioatures the contemporary eristic ; and 
all these dialogues, together with the SyimosiurUt 
whilst they demonstrate the superiority of Socratic 
dialectic to the current sophistries, show a mowing 
consciousness of its limitations and insumcienev. 
If education is to do what we expect of it, surely 
it should have for its basis, not personal consis- 
tency, but objective tmth. Where, then, is truth 
to be found ? Not in objects of sense, wliidi are 
confessedly imperfect, but in the tyjM or form 
with which we instinctively compare tlieni. In the 
words of John Stuart Mill : ^ 

' All the objects of sense are that which they are, in only an 
Imperfect manner, and suggest to the ndnd a type of what 
they are, far more perfect than themselves ; a " something far 
more deeply interfused," which e}’e has not seen nor ear heard, 
but of whioh that which can be seen or heard is an imperfect 
and often very distant resemblance. . . . What, then, could be 
more natural than to regard the tyj;>ee as real oldects concealed 
from sense, but cognisable directly ny the mindf . . . The self- 
beautiful, the self-good, which not only were to all beautiful and 
good things as the ideal ie to the actual, but united in themselves 
the separate perfections of all the various kinds of beauty and 

S oodnese— must not they be realities in a far higher sense than 
le particulars which are within sensible cognisance f particu- 
lars which indeed are not realities : for there is no piurticular 
good or beautiful or lust thing, whioh is not, In some case that 
may bs supposed, unjust, evil, and unbeautitul.' 

This paragraph is not indeed what Mill meant it 
to be, a complete and final summary of Plato’s 
theory of ideas ; but it cannot be bettered as a 
statement of the imaginative speculation out of 
which that theory was afterwards to grow ; ».s. as 
a description of tne process by which rlato arrived 
at the conception of a sole reality, eternal, immut- 
able, perfect, whereof perishable, mutable, imper- 
fect things are, in the language of Goethe, no more 
than ‘likenesses.’ 

For the exposition of this imaginative specula- 
tion in its primitive and poetical form the Phmd- 
rus and the Symj^osium are all-important. There 
are, we are told in the Pkmdrus (247-250), certain 
real existences {Ivrm 6rrah such as self-justice, 
self -temperance, self-knowledge, of whose tran- 
scendental perfection, revealed to ns in a previous 
existence, we are reminded by their imperfect 
earthly counterparts. This rudimentary theory 
of being becomes a rudimentary theory of know- 
ledge when we are further told in the Symposium 
(210 A ff.) that the lover of beauty rises from the 
sight of persons, souls, and institutions, which are 
imperfectly beautiful, through the corresponding 
universal or Socratic definition, to the knowledge 
of the eternally existent self-lieautiful {edrb 6 ion 
xaX6v). In a word, Plato postulates really existent 
unities, of whioh unities phenomenal pluralities are 
imperfect likeuesses, and supposes the really exist- 
ent unities to become known to us, through Socratic 
definitions, by means of reminiscence {dydpvfioit). 
But he makes no attempt to explain how the im- 
perfectly beautiful particular is related to the per- 
fect selr-beautiful ; nor does he define the content 
of the world of ideas. In this second period, then, 
the forms or ideas are moral and acstnetio unities, 
eternal, substantial, separately existent ; but we 
are not told how their particulars participate in 
them, nor what the things are which have ideas 
corresponding to them. 

^ DiiSsrtaUons and Diicussient London, 18S7, UL 8A8. 
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(8) Tht uuiier thewy of M2Aif.->Aiid now, in a 
third period, taking his departure from the rudi- 
mentary conception of eternally existent unities, 
Plato proceeds to develop a systematic theory 
which shall afford answers to the three neat 
questions, What is being?, What is knowledge?. 
What is predication ? This systematic theory, the 
earlier theory of ideas, may be summed up in four 
propositions—a fundamentm proposition and three 
supplementary articles. The fundamental proposi- 
tion is the proposition already indicated in the 
poetical speculation of the second period, and 
henceforward steadfastly maintains : beside 
pluralities of phenomena, transient, mutable, im- 
perfect, which become, and are objects of opinion, 
there are unities, eternal, immutable, perfect, 
which really exist, and are objects of knowledge. 
The supplementary articles which convert the 
poetry of the Phtedrus and the Symposium into 
the pnilosophy of the Bepuhlict the Phado^ and 
the Cratylua are : (a) wherever a plurality of par- 
ticulars are called by the same name, there is a 
corres^ionding idea or form {Bepublic, 5d6 A ; cf. 
Phofdo, 65 D) ; thus there are now ideas, not merely 
of good, just, beautiful, but also of bad, unjust, 
un&autitul ; of chairs and tables ; of fever ; of hot 
and cold ; in short, of every common term ; (6) it 
is the presence, immanence, communion (rapouria, 
Kotviavla) of the form or idea in the particular— or, 
in ot Iier words, it is the particular’s partidi>ation 
(piOi^u) in the idea— that makes particulars what 
they are {Phcedo, 100 D j cf. Bepublie, 476 ) ; that 
is t‘u say, a thing is beautiful b^use the idea of 
beauty is present in it ; a thing is unbeantiful 
because the idea of unbeautiful is present in it ; a 
thing is both beautiful and unbeantiful because 
both the ideas are present in it; (c) foremost of 
the ideas is the idea of good. 

* For,’ 8a.Yft Socrates {Republic^ 609 B), * Just as the sun furnishes 
to the objects of sight not only their oapaoity for being seen, 
but also their generation, growth, and nutrition, even so the 
objects of knowledge derive from the good not onlv their cap* 
aoftj' for being known, but also their existence and tnslr reality, 
though the good is not reality, and is on the other side of it, 
transcending it in majesty and power.’ 

With the help of these supplementary articles, 
the fundamental proposition becomes a theory of 
being, a theory of knowledge, and a theory of pre- 
dication. It IS a theory of bein^ inasmuch as the 
ideas are eternal, immutable unities. It is a theory 
of knowledge inasmuch as in j;he Bepublie (vi. ad 
fin,) Plato hopes to ascend from observed j^rticu- 
lars through Socratio dehnitions to a definition of 
the self-good, and thus to convert provisional 
definitions of things into certified representations 
of ideas. It is a theory of predication inasmuch 
at it affords or seems to afford an answer to certain 
logical paradoxes which had sorely perplexed 
Plato’s contemporaries and for the moment himself. 
For, whereas the proposition * Likes c4Limot be un- 
like, nor unlikes like,’ which Zeno had regarded 
as a truth, seemed to his successors to cut at the 
root of all predication, Plato in this stage conceived 
that, though the unities like and unlike cannot be 
aifirmed the one of the other, a particular can be 
simultaneously like and unlike in the sense that 
the ideas of like and unlike are simultaneously 
resent in it. That this was the orij^in of the 
ypothesis of the particular’s participatiou {fUde^a) 
in the idea is plainly affirmed in the Parmenides ; 
and it would seem that, when Plato wrote the 
BepubliCy he was not yet aware of the limitations 
and inconsistencies which were speedily to prove 
fatal to this, the earlier theory of ideas. 

(4) The later theory of ideas. — Plato's fourth 
period, in which his philosophy reached its con- 
summation, is represented by six remarkable 
dialogues, of which three— PhUebuSy 
and Timaiw— are chiefly ontological, and three— 


Theastetus, Sophiet, and PoliticuSy or Statesman-- 
are chiefly lomoal. In all of these, unmistakable 
references to the Ba^blic and the Phaedo show that 
Plato has now finally renounced the supplementary 
articles of the earlier theory of ideas ; but the 
critical or destructive element is especially con- 
spicuous in the Parmenides and the Philebus. 
which may be placed respwtively first and second 
at the be^ning of the series. The TheaUetWy the 
Sophiaty and the Politicuay which deal with the 
logical problems of the time and clear the way for 
the reconstruction of the system, naturally follow ; 
cf. Aristotle’s statement [metaphyaicay A. vi.) that 
Plato’s theory of ideas, i.e, the later theory, rested 
upon a logic which was all his own. The series 
ends with the Timasuay which, if it does not formu- 
late a dogmatic ontology, at any rate lays the 
foundations of what U. D. Archer Hind has well 
called *a thorough-going idealism.’ Of each of 
these dialogues something must now be said. 

lu the Parmenidea Plato takes up again the pro- 
position ' Likes cannot be unlike, nor unlikes lilce.’ 
Socrates, a mere stripling, disputes Zeno’s supposed 
truth, and maintains that the same thing may be 
at once like and unlike by reason of the immanence 
in it of the ideas of like and unlike, or, in other 
words, by treason of the particular’s participation 
in those ideas. That is to say, he attempts to dis- 
pose of the contemporary paradox of predication 
oy an appeal to the characteristic doctrine of the 
Bepublie and the Phoado. Hereupon Parmenides— 
not the Parmenides of histoiy, but an anachronistic 
Parmenides ; in fact, Plato himself in the fullness 
of his powers — intervenes, and shows (a) that, 
whereas by assnmption the idea is a unity (for 
otherwise the difficulties which beset the particular 
would beset the idea also), if two or more things 
are called by the name of the idea in virtue of 
their common participation in it, the unity of the 
immanent idea is sai'riiiced, either by multiplieu- 
tion or by division, in the world of sense (Par- 
menidesy 130 E ff.) ; (6) that, if without particijsition 
in the idea there is no predication, the unity of 
the idea is sacrificed in the world of ideas ; for the 
particular man and the idea of man are both called 
man, and by assnmption this common predication 
implies the existence of a secondary iaea of man, 
and so on ad infinitum (131 E, 13‘2 D) ; (c) that the 
theory of the Bepublie and the Pheedo does not 
explain how the idea, which is a unity, can lie the 
subject of I predication ; for by assumption the 
subject of predication is not a unity, but a complex 
or bundle of ideas (1290, £) ; (cf) that the dogma 
* Every common term has an idea corresponding to 
it* conflicts with the theory of the idea’s perfection 
(1300); {e) that, while witnout ideas there can be 
no knowledge, the unconditioned idea can no more 
be apprehended by man than the conditioned pheno- 
menon can be apprehended by God ( 134 A if. ). That 
is to say, the theory of immanence, by which Plato 
in the earlier time- liad sought to explain the sup- 
posed paradox of the one thing and its many 
predicates, involves another paradox, the paradox 
of the one idea and its many particulars ; and it 
will be necessary for us, if we are to attempt a 
reconstruction of the theory of being, to provide a 
new solution of the paradox of diverse attributions. 
For this new solution, so far as relationa are con- 
cerned, we must look to the latter part of the 
dialogue. Here, at the instance of the other two, 
Parmenides proceeds to investigate his own doctrine 
of the existence of the one; but he extends the 
BOO|)e of the inquiry so that it shall take account 
of the antithesis of the one and the many whether 
that one or that many is supposed to be or not to 
be, and not only as the antithesis was understood 
by himself and by Zeno, but also as it was inter- 
preted by their successors, and in particular by 
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Plato himself both in his earlier theory and in his 
later. In the course of the incjuiry the antithesis 
of the one and the others, i.e, of the one thing and 
its many attributions, is brought before us in eight 
hypotheses ; and in each case we ask ourselves, 
How does this particular hypothesis deal with the 
paradox of likeness and unlikeness ? Does it recog* 
nize that the same thing can be like and unlike, 
old and young, and so forth, in which case cogni- 
tion of some sort is possible! Or does it deny 
these attributes, and thus bring philosophy to a 
deadlock! The eight hypotheses and their results 
may be briefly stated as follows : 

(1.) If the One is one, that is to say. in a striot sense a unity, 
the attributes like and unlike, great and small, resting and 
moving, old and young, etc., oannot be predicated of the One, 
and there can be neither knowledge nor sensation nor opinion 
of it. 

(ii.) If the One participates In existence and, through a finite 
many (iroXXa), becomes an infinite many (air^a), diverse predl* 
oates B\ioh as like and unlike, etc., can be affirmed and denied 
of the One in its relations to itself and to the others ; and the 
One can be known, opined, perceived. 

(Hi.) If the One is, and, through a finite many, an infinite 
many can be conjoined in tlie One, diverse predicates such as 
like and unlike, etc:., can be affirmed of the others In relation 
to themselves and to one another. 

(iv.) If the One is, but, inasmuch as there is no finite plurality 
to mediate between the others and the One, the otners are 
wholly dissociated from the One, diverse predicates such as 
like and unlike, etc., cannot be affirmed of the others. 

(v.) It the One is not, i.e. if the One is negatively determined 
by its otherness from what is, diverse predicates such as like 
and unlike may be affirmed about the One and it can be known. 

(vl.) If the One is not, i.e. if the One is absolutely non-exist- 
ent, diverse predioatee cannot be affirmed about It, and it 
cannot be known. 

(vii.) If the One Is not, and yet there are others—KS. things 
Other than one another— the others may have the semblance of 
grouping, even if there is no finite plurality to determine the 
groups, and in this way diverse predicates may be affirmed of 
the ^mcnomeual others, and opinion, though not knowledge, is 
possible thereof. 

(viii.) If the One is not, and there is no semblance of grouping, 
the others being no more than disconnected particulars, diverse 
predicates cannot be affirmed of them. 

Now of these eight hypotheses four, namely i., 
iv., vi., viii., give negative results only ; that is to 
say, there oan be neither predication nor knowledge 
either of the One or of the others as here described. 
But (a) of the One and the others as conceived in 
ii. and iii. , where the Unite many mediates between 
the unity and infinite plurality, and (b) of the One 
of v., which is negatively determined, there may 
be nrodication anef knowledge, and (c) vii. permits 
qualified predication and opinion in the region of 
sense. Accordingly, we shall find that ii. and iii. 
are the foundation of the Philebua and the TimmiSt 
and that v. and vii. find a place in the three logical 
dialogues, Thewtetus, Sophist, and Politicua, In a 
word, the Parmenides not only rejects the earlier 
theory of ideas, but also maps out the later. 
And this is not all. From the eight hypotheses 
Parmenides draws the enigmatical conclusion : 

' Whether One exists or does not exist, both One and the 
others are, and are not, all things in all ways, and appear to 
be, and do not appear to be, all things in all ways, both In 
relation to themselves and in relation to one another.' 

This summary of the eight hypotheses is Platons 
resolution of the paradox of liKonoss and unlike- 
ness. For he has shown praclioally in many 
particular instances that, whether we suppose the 
One to be existent or to be non-existent, and how- 
soever we conceive it, we oan affirm and deny, of 
it and of them, in its and their relations to itself 
and to themselves, diverse predicates such as like 
and unlike, resting and moving, small and great, 
etc. Thus, when we affi rm diverse predicates of any 
thing, there is no inconsistency suen os Antisthenes 
had supposed ; because what is affirmed or denied 
is always a relation, and the same thing can he 
like in one relation and unlike in another. And 
this resolution of the contemporary difficulty 
carries with it an important corollary ; it is now 
open to us to expunge relations from tne list of the 
effii}, and in this way to escape, so far as relations 


are conoemed, from the paradox of the multiplica- 
tion or the diidsion of the idea. Or, if we prefer 
still to recognize sUhi of relations, distinguishing 
between stbri which are ai>rA koB* abrd and effii) which 
are not aM kuS* airrd, we may relegate etStf of 
relations to the latter class. 

But again, as has been said, the Parmenides 
affords hints for reconstruction : (1) the second and 
third hypotheses show that, if exact predication 
and knowledge are to be possible, a finite plurality 
must needs intervene between unity ana infinite 
plurality ; i,e„ as is affirmed in the Philebua, a 
finite number of kinds must needs intervene be- 
tween the unity of existence and the infinity of 
particulars ; (2) from the fifth hy|)othesi8 we learn 
what is shown at length in the Sophist, that a 
member or members of the finite plurality can be 
negatively described ; (3) the seventh hypothesis 
sliowB that, whore there is no finite plurality, 
there may still be a finity of apparent, artificial 
groups, by which inexact predication, and opinion, 
but not Knowledge, become possible. It would 
seem, then, that the Parmeyiides-^which some 
have regarded as a dialectical exercise prepara- 
tory to the Mepublic, and most have delioerately 
neglected— not only disposes of the earlier doctrine, 
and maps out the later, but also announces that 
withdrawal of ideas of relation which Aristotle 
plainly regarded as a notable characteristic of 
Plato’s maturity {Met. A. ix. 990^* 16). 

The work of reconstruction begun in the Par- 
menides is con tinued in the Philebus. Here S< )cra ten 
reverts to the question propounded in liepublic, vi. 
505 A ff., What is the summum bonum^. Is it 
pleasure ! Is it intelligence ! This ethical q uestion 
18 quickly and summarily disposed of : the chief 
good of man is a mixea life of intelligence and 
pure pleasure. But a new question, wider in its 
scope, arises out of it and takes its place. What 
is it that makes the mixed life, or anything else, 
good! In the Republic and the Phoido Plato hatl 
made answer : * A thing is good because, side by 
side with the constitutive idea, the idea of good, 
the aird dyaOdy, is present in it.' But in the 
interval the theory of the immanent idea has been 
discredited, and now in the Philehm we start anew 
from the tlognia foreshadowed in the second and 
third hypotheses of the Parmenides \ ‘All things 
which are or exist in our universe are combinations 
of finity {rlpai), and indefinite ' {dvupla) ; and we 
call them good or bad according as they approxi- 
mate to, or diverge from, the rlpat lyovra, their 
constitutive ideas. Whence it would seem (1) 
that, inasmuch as the particular is good by reason 
of its approximation to its formative idea, the 
intervention of the idea of good is no longer re- 
quired to account for the particular’s excellence, 
and (2) that, inasmuch as particulai's approximate 
to, and diverge from, their res^iective ideas, the 
particular imitates {jufieirai) the idea and no longer 
participates in it (grr^x^i). Incidentally it appears 
that we no longer need ideas of ‘ hot ^ and ‘cold,* 
inasmuch as these qualities are divergences from 
an indifference point which is neither the one nor 
the other. 

The Themtetus, the Sophist, and the Statesman 
are a trilogy, not only in the sense that the con- 
versation Mgun in the first of the three is continued 
in the other two, but also inasmuch as the Sophist 
and the Statesman, though ostensibly they discuss 
a new question, Are sophist, statesman, and 
philosopher one, two, or tnree!, resume and dis- 
pose of the question left unanswered in the Theca- 
tetus. What is knowledge! 

According to Aristotle {Met. A. vi. 987* 32), 
Plato, who m early years had been the pupil of the 
Heracleitean Cratyfus, was true in later life to 
the Heracleitean principle, *A11 sensiblhs are in 
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flax and therefore cannot be known/ whence he 
inferred the existence of things other than sensibles, 
and these things he called forms or ideas. The 
Thssstetus is Plato’s justitication of the Heracleitean 
principle; and, if the corollary is not explicitly 
formulate, at any rate the way to it is made 
lain. Knowledge, we find, is not sensation, which 
as sensibles for its object : nor is it true opinion, 
opinion being judgment about sensibles ; nor is it 
true opinion supported by a definition, Socratic or 
otherwise. Hence, if there is to be any knowledge 
— and Plato does not despair— there must be things 
other than sensibles, and such are the ideas, whicn, 
in the second and third hypotheses of the Par- 
nicnideSt mediate between the unity of being and 
the infinity of particulars. 

In the Sophist and the Statesman the inter- 
locutors of the Theoitetus together with an Eleatic 
stranger, who now appears for the first time, 
discuss the question, *Are sophist, statesman, 
and philosopher one, two, or three ? ’, and come to 
the conclusion that the true statesman is identical 
with the philosopher, and the mere politician 
identical with the sophist. Thus in our search for 
the sophist we stumble upon the philosopher 
(253 C); and it is therefore unnecessary either to 
suppose that a dialogue about * the pnilosopher * 
was planned but remained unwritten, or to nnd a 
* philosopher ’ in one of the extant dialogues. 
Incidentally, the definition of the philosopher 
carries with it a definition of knowleuge, and in 
this way the Sophist, hereafter to be supplemented 
by the Statesman, resumes the discussion raised 
and droppoil in the Theoitetus, and the unity of the 
trilogy 18 assured. 

In the search for a definition of * sophist ’ the 
Eleate finds himself obliged ‘ in violation of the 
principle of our father Parmenides,’ to attribute 
existence to the non-existent or non-ent. An 
investigation of the non-ent (gi) 6v) thus becomes 
necessary ; and, as in the Farm eMides the investiga- 
tion of the existent unity involves that of unity 
which is non-existent, so here the study of the non- 
ent involves that of the ent also. In tne investiga- 
tion of the two taken together the following dis- 
coveries are made: (1) beside ai/rd Kad’ aM etdri, 
which are incommunicable, incapable of being pre* 
dicated of one another, there are y4v7i or eWi;, not 
ai^d Ka$' avrd, which communicate, some within 
nanow limits, others generally but not universally, 
such as 'rest' {erdeis) and motion {Klvri<ns), and 
others, again, universally, namely ent {6v), same 
{ra^dv), other {Bdrtpov ) ; (2) there is no adrb Ka$' 
avrb €Uos of sophist; (3) the function of dialectic 
is classification according to kinds {rb xard y4yii 
dtaipiTffdcu), whereby .we are preserved from thinking 
that which is the same ditterent or that wliich is 
different the same ; and he who can thus classify 
is the philosopher whom we seek ; (4) ent {6v) and 
non-ent {fiii 6v) are intercommunicable, if % non- 
ent we mean, not that which is contrary (^rayrloir) 
to ent, but that which is different (trepoy) from it, 
and accordingly piij tUya. and soKby may be as 
truly existent as phftx and saXdv (cf. the fifth 
hypothesis of the Parmenides, and ct. Republic, v. 
ad fin.) \ (5) the troubles of contemporary logic 
principally depend upon misunderstandings in 
regard to the negative. The merits of this great 
dialogue cannot be exaggerated. 

The method of division {biaXpwM) announced in 
the Sophist is developed and Illustrated in the 
Statesman (iroXtriirdf). Division is indeed no new 
thing ; but the use now to be made of it is novel 
and important. In tbe Phikbus (16 B) Socrates 
professes himself enamoured of it, though it has 
often left him stranded: and as early as the 
Phmdrus (263 A) he has employed it in framing 
Socratic definitions with a view to consistency in 


the use of debatable terms {dpfis^rtHteipa) such as 
just, unjust ; in other words, in making artificial 
^oupB where nature does not give us definite 
Kinds. In the Sophist, when we seek definitions of 
ihrTaXtetrruiiand oixpurTuc^b, and even in the Statesman, 
when the stranger starts upon his inquiry, division 
has no more ambitious aim than bpohoyla. But at 
261 D if., and especially at 266Afi‘., we find our- 
selves applying it to animal kinds witli a view to 
the discovery of incorporeal ath-d sad' abrd dbrf. 
That is to say, bialpeoit is now used, not with a 
view to the creation of artificial groups in the 
region of dp^tsBitrijoipa, but as a means of ascer- 
taining the likenesses and the unlikenesses of 
nature’s fixities, the ai>rd Ka0' abrb. (tSif. In other 
words, the natural types, or abrb. Ka(f avrb. €t5ri, are 
the proper objects of knowledge, and what can 
be known about them is their mutual resemblanceK 
and differences. And, when it is understood that 
the end of bialpeoa is now the determination of 
the affinities of etbri, and not a more definition 
* per genus et difierentias ’ of a single eXbos, certain 
precepts here added and exemplified become for 
the first time intelligible. R.g., the longer dicho- 
tomy is, as such, the better, localise we obtain by 
it fuller information about an iriaTttrbv. We have 
then here the foundation of the classilicatory 
science which was for a time to play so great a part 
in the Academy. The latter part of the dialogue 
prepares the way for the reconstituted sociology of 
Plato’s fifth period. 

The TimcBus is the keystone of the later theory 
of ideas. Here, in a cosmogonical myth, Plato 
shows that the universe, as we know it under con- 
ditions of time and space, may bo conceived as 
the thoughts of universal mind together with the 
thoughts of those thoughts. The ideas are the 
thoughts of God {vobpara BeoO), or, in other words, 
the laws of universal mind’s thinking. But, 
whereas universal mind, the subiect, thinks a 
plurality of thoughts, it thinks those thoughts, 
its objects, in space; and, in so far as it thinks 
them under spacial conditions, it thinks them 
in terms of certain regular geometrical figures— 
pyramid, octahedron, eikosahedron, cube — and 
these regular geometrical figures are respectively 
the ideas of fire, air, water, earth, the elements 
which go to make (a) the body of the universe, (b) the 
bodies of the stars, which arc the first-born thoughts 
of creative mind, and (c) the iMxlies of the animals 
and vegetables, which creative mind thinks, not 
directly as it thinks the stars, but indirectly 
througli the minds of the stars, its first-born 
thoughts ; and, whereas God, or mind, the creator, 
thinks humanity or caninity, os an eternal unity, 
the stars. His first-born thoughts, when they think 
humanity or caninity corporealized under spacial 
conditions, conceive it, not as an eternal unity, but 
as a transient plurality. Thus particular men or 
dogs are, as it were, renoxions of the idea of man or 
dog, invested with bodily form under conditions of 
time and space ; and in this way, in virtue of the 
hypothesis that ‘ that which superior mind conceives 
as a subjective thought is perceived by inferior 
mind, however imperfectly, as an objective thing,’ 
Plato is able to show, at any rate, the possibility 
of expressing in terms of mind the materiality and 
the externality of things. And those results carry 
with them an important corollary. If particular 
men and particular dogs owe their resi^ective 
existences to eternal, immutable ideas of man and 
dog, it should be possible for us — even if we cannot 
apprehend those ideas — to study by the method of 
division {biaiptat) announced in the Sophist and the 
Statesman the bodily resemblances and diflerences 
of natural kinds. In a word, the proper function 
of the man of science is the study of dassificatory 
zoology and botany, because in these subjects the 
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ideas o! the respective animals and veMtablee 
assure us of the existence of natural kinds. On 
the other hand, where there are no ideas, and 
therefore no determinate natural kinds, though we 
may * study the subject as a recreation, and derive 
from it a sober and sensible amusement (59C),’ tliere 
can be no exact science. minei^O[^, inas- 

much as the several minerals are irreg[ular, indeter- 
minate, combinations of the four simple bodies, 
combinations which are not definitely marked off 
from one another by nature, is not an exact science. 
Nevertheless it would seem that Plato by no 
means eontined his attention to the exact sciences, 
the sciences founded upon ideas ; for in the latter 
|iart of the Timasus he nas much to say both about 
inexact sciences, such as mineralogy, and about 
the parts and organs of the Ixxiy anti their several 
functions. His pronouncements on these subjects 
are highly speculative ; but, as indications of his 
scientmc aims, thev are by no means unimportant. 

We may now taoulate the later theory of ideas 
with a view to a comparison of its supplementsjry 
articles with those of the earlier tiieory. The 
fundamental proposition is still— as it has been 
ever since Plato freed himself from Socratic 
limitations — * Beside pluralities of phenomena, 
transient, mutable, imperfect, which come into 
being, and are objects of opinion, there are unities, 
eternal, immutable, perfect, which really exist, 
and are objects of knowle<l(m.’ 

The supplementary artides are as follows : (a) 
there are substantive, self-existent ideas (a^ icaO* 
aM etdtf) of the universe ; of fire, air, water, 
earth ; of the several stars ; and of the several 
animal and vegetable species ; but of nothing else. 
(6) It is not the idea’s immanence in particulars, but 
the Imitation or reflexion of the idea in matter — 
i.e. in space— that brings particulars into existence 
and makes them what they are. (e) Unity =; mind 
= goods: God is the cause, the sole cause, of all 
things ; it is the cause of the ideas, of particulars, 
and even of its own correlative— plurality s space 

evil necessity, (d) The ideas are the thoughts 
of the sole cause, namely, unity or mind, (e) 
Infinite mind develops within itself a complete 
universe of thoughts, primary and secondary ; and 
this universe of thougnts, as seen from within by 
a finite intelligence included in it, is our universe 
of things. 

In this stage, then, the forms or ideas are 
unities from vdiioh nature’s fixities— the universe, 
the four simple bodies, the stars, and the animal 
and vegetable kinds — are respectively derived; 
they are substantial and eternal ; they are the 
thoughts of universal mind ; they are not immanent 
in particulars, but are imitated or reflected as 
particulars in space. 

(6) TAe ZaiTtf.— We now come to the fifth period 
of Plato’s philosophical and literary activity. 
Having given to his metaphysio its final shape, 
and having shown how, through the doctrine of 
natural kinds, it affo^s a foundation for the 
scientific study of animal and vegetable species, 
Plato leaves to his nephew Speusippus the direction 
of the biological studies of the school, and himself, 
reverting to ethics and sociolo^, revises his 
earlier conclusions about those subjects from the 
standpoint of his later philosophy. When he 
wrote the Republic^ he had noped to attain through 
the self-good to the knowledge of the ideas, and 
thus to establish a 'philosophical morality.’ If 
man could know the seif-good and the ideal virtues 
which spring from it, he would no longer— except 
in early years when he had not yet completed me 
eilucation— require that ' popular and dvic virtue* 
which society artificially builds up by means of 
rewards and punisliments ; the knowl^m of the 
self-good would be his one and only end and his 


exceeding great reward. Such had been Plato’s 
aspiration when in a burst of enthusiasm he wrote 
the Republic, But since that time he had become 
aware of the limitations of human nature. Man 
cannot know the self-good ; and, what u more, 
inasmuch as man has a (M>dily nature, theself-gooa 
and the human good are not identical. This being 
so, we cannot dispense with * popular and civic 
morality,’ and it becomes neoem^ to do what we 
can to strengthen and improve it. Hence, whereas 
in the Republic he plans a constitution and pro- 
vides for its maintenance, but commits to his trained 
magistrates all the responsibilities of administra- 
tion, in the lauw, recognizing that under existing 
conditions legislation is indispensable, he seeks to 
provide for the guidance of his countrymen a 
complete code of enactments. In this remarkable 
treatise Plato leaves metaphysic and science behind 
him; but there is one m^physical pronounce- 
ment, and at first sight it flagrantly conflicts with 
the teaching of the Ttnucua, Whereas in that dia- 
logue Plato claims to have found in universal mind 
the one and only cause of the infinite variety of 
things, here, in the Laws (896 £), he confidently 
aflirms that there are two world-souls, the one 
beneficent, the other maleficent — God and devil. 
The truth is that, writing popularly, he stops 
short of his final analysis. The good world-soul 
and the bad world-soul of the Lam are the provi- 
dence {rpbpoia) and the necessity {ivdyKii) of the 
Timaue ; and the fact that in the unmetaphysical 
Laws Plato rests in the penultimate dualism of the 
great metaphysical dialogue is no reason for sup- 
posing that he had abandoned his ultimate henism. 

Never perhaps was any other philosopher as 
pro^essive as Plato. In his early years he had 
studied the two philosophies which were after- 
wards to be the foundations of his own system — 
the Heracleitean theory of flux and the oocratic 
doctrine of ethical universals. In the first period 
of his independent thought he attempted no more 
than to carry on by written discourse the oral 
teaching of his master and thus to secure a greater 
consistency in the use of those terms of morality 
which have so great an influence upon actions. In 
the second, noting that, in moral and sesthetic 
practice, we find ourselves perpetually referring to 
an ideal standard, he conceives that in a previous 
existence we have known certain suprasensual 
realities such as goodness, beauty, and justice, of 
which their counterparts in this world imper- 
fectly remind us. In the third, bewildered by 
Zeno's axiom that likes cannot be unlike, nor 
unlikes like, he assumes that for every predicate 
there is a suprasensual reality, and that this 
suprasensual reality, though separately existent 
and a unity, is present in every particular which 
bears the same name. In the fourth, having in 
the interval realized that things which are like in 
one relation may be unlike in another, and having 
disposed of other logical difficulties of the time, 
Plato now postulates ideas only where he finds 
fixities in nature. Such fixities are the universe 
itself, the four so-called simple bodies, the stars, 
and the animal and vegetable kinds. These are 
natural fixities because they derive their existence 
from the ideas, which are the eternal immutable 
thoughts of universal mind. Universal mind is 
the sole cause of the universe and all that is in it. 
In the fifth period, having learnt to limit his 
intellectual aspirations, Plato revises and supple- 
ments the sociological schemes of his third period. 

5 . Ethical teaching.— Plato’s ethical teaching 
can hardly be called systematic. In his first perioa 
he is a Socratic, pure and simple. In his second 
he indicates, bnt does not develop, the theory of 
ideas upon which he at that time hoped to build a 
transcendental ethic. In the third, if we look to 
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the HwMic for a positive morality, we find our- 
selves diaappointed ; for this great treatise, in which 
Plato disonsses the well-being of the state and the 
well-being of the individw, merges ethie in 
education, and makes the educated man a law to 
himself and tixl: ^inferiors. In the fourth period 
the PhUebvf and the Stiatuman do somethmg to 
correlate the earlier morality with the later theory 
of ideas. Finally, the Laws is written, not from 
the standpc^t of the professional moralist, but 
from that of the legislator, who, reoomising the 
importance df political institutions and the value 
of rewards and punishments, endeavours to improve 
the contemporary methods. See, further, art 
Ethics and Morality (Greek), § xa. 

6. The school of Plato.~-lt has been seen that 
Plato in his maturity was not only philosopher 
but also man of science. That is to say, the meta- 
physical theory of ideas carried with it the physical 
theory of natural kinds and thus providea a basis 
for the classificatory sciences of zoology and 
botany. But the two theories were not inseparable. 
Plated nephew, Spensippus, who in 847 succeeded 
him as head of the scnool, rested his biological 
researches upon the theory of kinds, while he 
rejected the theory of ideas as a superfluous hypo- 
thesis. Aristotle, while he itnpatiently and per- 
emptorily dismissed the theory of ideas, was 
careful to reconstitute the theory of kinds, taking 
his departure from the two principles o6dh 
irotei if 0(krit and Mpunroi ivBputrov yepyf, Xeno* 
crates, indeed, who succeeded Spensippus in 339— 
a moralist rather than a metaphysician— attempted 
to maintain the idealist tradition ; but his arith- 
metical interpretation of the phrase ‘ id^ number’ 
shows a strange misconception of his master’s 
teaching. Polemo, who followed Xenocrates in 
314, to^ definitely the ethical direction. With 
Crates, who succeeded Polemo in 270, the so-called 
Old Academy ended. Platonism, i.e, the idealism 
upon which Plato rested the theory of kinds, 
cea.se<l to be a living force when Plato died. For 
the subsequent history of the school see art. 
Academy. 
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—sensations, images, memories, reasonings, will- 
ings, emotions, all ^ing cauable of taking on Uiese 
pleasant or unpleasant coiourinfn, although all, 
apparently, except perhaps the last, are able to 
exist in a neutral phase. Yet in spite of the 
familiarity and prominence of these states, both in 
daily life and in ethical controversy, tlie more 
exact determination of their nature is one of the 
most confused problems in modern psychology. 
As a problem It was seriously considered by Plato 
and by Aristotle, but it was not until the intellect- 
ualist tradition had been questioned by Rousseau, 
and interest in the more inarticulate phases of 
mental life had been quickened by evolutionary 
biology, that the feelings were made objects of 
exact investigation. Within the last twenty years, 
however, much has been done, and, while it is im- 
possible to say that conclusions have been estab- 
lished, it is at least true that many facto have been 
determined and alternative theories defined. 

X. The term * pleasure ' itoelf lias been recognized 
as too ambiguous for technical use, and there iias 
developed a tendency to substitute for it 'agree- 
ableness’ or ' pleasantness,’ and to include both it 
and its opposite, pain or unpleasantness, under 
the common term ' affection ’ as denoting the non- 
cognitive aspect of mental life. Pleasantness and 
unpleasantness would thus be recognized as affec- 
tive phases of mental complexes into which any 
of the other elements or phases might enter. For 
those complexes in which the affective phase is 
most prominent or cliaracteristic the term ‘feel- 
ing’ has been suggested, as the feelings of gladness 
or depression. Pleasure, in popular usage, is gener- 
ally identified with one of these complex processes 
of feeling and not with the abstract aifoctive phase 
of pleasantness. It is the whole process of eating 
a good dinner or of enjoying a reunion that is called 
a ‘pleasure.’ Much of the confusion in ethical 
discussions of the good has arisen from failure to 
make this distinction between pleasure as affective 
tone and as complex feeling, the value recognized 
by common sense in the latter being identified by 
hedonistic theory with the former. 

3. The historic problem of quality of pleasure 
also has light thrown upon it by this distinction. 
John Stuart Mill’s revival of the Platonic doctrine 
of differences of kind in pleasures involves the 
failure to make this analysis into pleiusantiiess and 
pleasant object, with tlie consequent apiiarent 
a8crii)tion to the one of the moral worth found in 
the other, the differences in the plea.sures of the 
fool and Socrates lying not in the affective element 
but in the total feeling. So, too, the common 
popular classification into higher and lower kinds 
of pleasure is really a distinction l»etween higher 
aiiu lower forms of experience as a complex whole 
rather than between kinds of pleasantness as 
such. 

Yet, even on the basis of this analysis, modern 
psychology is not a unit os to the quality of affec- 
tion. Wundt insists upon a threefold distinction 
within affection itself — upon three pairs of opposites : 

leasantness and unpleasantness, excitement and 

epression, tension and relaxation. Within each 
of these pairs, again, he recognizes an indefinite 
numlier of qualitatively distinct affective elements. 
This tri-diniensional tneory of feeling involves the 
concept of pleasure mainly so far as concerns the 
recognition of varieties of pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness, although undoubtedly much of what 
popular consciousness includes in pleasure would, 
under this theory, be assignable to excitement or 
relaxation. In his main contention for the greater 
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nem and quiesoence, with their included minor 
distinctions. 

On the other side are those who recognise only 
two antagonistic aspects of affection— pleasantness 
and unpleasantness — analyzing the other two 
dimensions into organic and muscular sensations. 
Certainly, wlien we have eliminated our sensations 
of muscular strain, the feeling of tension vanishes, 
and, equally, excitement seems to have little mean- 
ing apart from sensations of tension and respiration 
and consciousness of rapidity in the How of ideas. 
On the whole, the dual theory seems to have the 
weight of testimony, both lay and expert, in its 
favour. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that the nn- 
pleasantness recogniz^ in this analysis is not to 
06 identiiied with the sensation of organic pain, 
which, while usually existing in an extremely un- 
pleasant complex, may yet, when of slight intensity, 
nave the pleasantness of interest. 

The question as to whether pleasantness itself 
admits of q^ualitative differences is not to be 
answered with any positivenoss. Introspection 
^ives varying testimony on the point, and whereas, 
if we assume that the phases of affection correspond 
to a general central process, we are inclined to 
expect only differences of degree, when we also 
assume tliat every element in a- complex varies 
with the changes in the total complex, we tend to 
look for qualitative differences in pleasantness 
according as the total process varies. Certainly 
the burden of proof seems to rest heavily on those 
who affirm such differences in quality. 

3. As to the psychological status of pleasure— 
its place among other mental processes — three 
theories hold the field. 

(1) Tht qualitative theory (Stout, Marshall). — 
Pleasure and pain are general qualities or attributes 
of mental process, either of which may be attached 
to any mental element. The term Equality* is 
here explained as used in the same sense as when 
applied to intensity as a quality of sensation. 
Pleasantness thus has no substantive standing, but 
is always pleasantness of something, just as in- 
tensity never exists by itself but always as an 
essential attribute of another state. 

(2) The sensational theory (Stumpf).— Pleasure 
and pain are sensations of the organic type. 
Pleasure is a diffused sensation of tickling or a 
weak sensation of lust. If pleasure were a mere 
attribute of sensation, it would not itself have 
attributes such as intensity and duration, nor would 
a sensation persist in the absence of its attributes 
as is the case relative to pleasure and pain. 

(3) The affective dement theory (Titchener). — 
Pleasure and pain are the two phases of a simple 
affective process which forms one of the two mo- 
mentary constituents of mental life, if we group 
sensation and image together as the second. Affec- 
tion is similar to sensation in possessing quality, 
intensity, duration, but it lacKs clearness, and 
shows an antagonism and incompatibility of its 
opposite qualities which mark it off from sensation. 
Tickling has its own sensory quality, which may 
be either pleasant or unpleasant, but which is not 
synonymous with pleasantness. 

While no consensus of opinion can be invoked 
on the questions involved in these theories, it may 
be remarked that the point at issue between (1) 
and both (2) and (3) seems to resolve itself into the 
somewhat profitless logical distinction between 
suUtance and quality. As between (2) and (3), 
while one may not be satisfied with the form in 
which the latter theory is usually stated, one can- 
not but feel that, in its recognition of the distinct- 
ness of pleasantness as an elementary aspect of 
mental life, it has in its favour the almost unani- 
mous testimony of introspection. 


As to the conditions of pleasure, our know- 

ge is still more incomplete. From the genetic 
point of view, it has been suggested that affection 
IS undeveloped sensation or a mode of experience 
of which sensation is a later phase, and that the 
free sensory nerve-endings its organ 

|Titchener). We have also the biological general- 
ization that pleasure is the accompaniment of 
actions useful to the organism (Spencer), but such 
a generalization needs qualifying conditions which 
it IS beyond our present power to supply. A widely 
applicable psycnological formula is tnat pleasure 
is the accompaniment of uninterrupted activity, of 
progress towards an end, whatever the end may be 
[stout, Angell). This end may not be useful for 
life as a vrnole, and hence the activity may not 
have survival value, but in so far as it is on actual 
end the progressive realization of it gives pleasure. 
Such a formula seems more adeq^uate for the more 
active type of pleasures but hardly for pleasure in 
its whole extent. From the physiological point of 
view, there is a general tendency to consider the 
conditions for affection as central rather than 
peripheral, but guesses differ as to whether it is a 
matter of general nutritive condition or of motor 
preparedness, as well as to whether a special cortical 
region is involved or the whole cortex. 

5. For the place of pleasure in ethical systems 
see art. Hedonism. 
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Norman Wilde. 

PLEROMA* — This term has acquired a certain 
celebrity from its use in the later NT books, in rela- 
tion to deity, and in one of the most fully developed 
systems of Gnosticism, as a designation of what may 
lie called the Gnostic heaven — that supersensible 
spiritual sphere in which the Godhead was thought 
to exist and manifest itself above and apart from 
the material world. There were, of course, many 
fantastic and extravagant notions in the Gnostic 
idea, but every careful student who follows the 
course of Christian thought in the 2nd cent., at 
the time when Christianity came face to face with 
the advanced conclusions of speculative religious 
philosophy, will see how significant a phenomenon 
the Gnostic heaven is. This article will deal 
exclusively with the conception embodied in the 
word * Pleroma,* and will endeavour to follow its 
use from the NT up to the form in which it finally 
appears in the Valentinian system of Mono. The 
various elements of thought which are there 
united, and which form a fairly well rounded 
system of God and the world, had grown up out 
of, and had been gathered from, the great systems 
which dominated the ancient worla; but these 
appear here fused and blended with the new ideas 
tnat Christianity had introduced. It was the first 
great attempt to exhibit Christianity as a part of 
Uie system of the world— and no mean effort either, 
as we shall readily see, if we are able to threaa 
our way through the tangled maze of grotesque 
and mythical ^raseology in which the Gnostic 
teachers indulged. In its most fantastic shapes, 
however, there are usually visible some gleams of 
rational thought. 

I. NT UM«<-The NT use of the term * Pleroma,’ 
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in relation to deity, is given in Col 1^* 2*, £ph 1” 
4**, Jn 1^®. The word is found in other parts of 
the NT in the ordinary sense of * fullness ’ variously 
applied, but in these passages it stands in a context 
Mmioh seems to require a special theological con- 
notation with which the reader is supposed to be 
already familiar. In St. Paul’s lan^age two 
great conceptions are affirmed or implied: (1) that 
the whole tnllness of deity, the entire plenitude 
of divine excellences, energies, and powers resides 
in Christ ; and (2) that, through union with Him, 
the Christian Church is destinedi to share in the 
fullness which dwells in Him. Both these concep- 
tions appear in the subsequent phases of Gnostic 
thought, but they are placed in^ new connexions 
and relations, and in tiie handling of them the 
lead of Scripture and the limits within which they 
are viewed in Scrinture are soon lost sight of. In 
the views which St. Paul combats at Colossse we 
recognize some incipient forms of Gnosticism which 
are easilv identilied with well-known features of 
popular Jewish beliefs characteristic of the age — 
an undue prominence given to anmls as mediators 
between God and the world, and the false authority 
ascribed to various ascetic practices. The revela- 
tion of God which was given in the incarnation 
and mission of the Son had for ever set aside the 
necessity for inferior mediators, whether angels 
or men ; and the Apostle’s contention is that all 
the energies and (lowers of deity, all divine func- 
tions in the order and government of the world, 
reside in Him, all things visible and invisible, 
thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers being 
subject to Him. The Jewish teachers at Colossso 
had doubtless taken their stand upon the common 
belief that there were many mediators through 
whom God communicates His will to men, and 
that to each of these a measure of divine honour 
or worship mij^ht be due. They had not yet dis- 
covered tliat in Christianity was given tne final 
and absolute revelation of God to the world. 

The idea that the entire fullness of the Godhead 
is manifested in Christ is fundamental to Christi- 
anity, and is, indeed, a wide-reaching conception, 
difficult to grasp by the intellect— a mystery pro- 
foundly signiilcant and precious to faith. The 
Christian recognizes in Him the embodiment of all 
divine excellence, the full glory of the Father. In 
the later books of the NT wo* note an important 
advance upon the Christology of the Acts and 
earlier Epistles. In the latter the chief aspects of 
His Messianic dignity and glory are set forth as 
the ^onnd for faith in Him as the Mediator of 
the Messianic salvation. The full content of the 
Messianic idea was not laid open, and was probably 
not called for in the earlier preaching. But at a 
later stage, with the advance of thought and a 
growing faith, the doctrine of the person of the 
Son became richer and fuller. It was seen that 
He is the full and complete expression of the 
Father’s nature and glory, * the image of the in- 
visible God,’ ‘the effulgence of His glory,* ‘the 
very impress of His being.’ The Fourth Gospel, 
the latest phase of NT teaching, exhibits this 
conception in relation to the earthly life of •the 
Redeemer, showing that the Son is the entire and 
complete manifestation of the Father. It is 
doubtless the spiritual and ethical perfections of 
deity that are chiefly in view in the passages in 
which the Pleroma of the Godhead is ascribed to 
the Son, since these chiefly will be thought of as 
constituting the ^eat essentials of the eternal 
life, which was with the Father, and which the 
Redeemer conveys to men. Yet, though we have 
difficulty in believing that all the recesses of deity 
are open to the knowledge of men, it is manifest that 
in the NT conception of the Incarnation there is 
given, besides the ethical perfections of the God- 


head, a universal cosmic principle— the energies 
and lowers which produce and sustain the course 
of the world. It is not easy to separate in thought 
the cosmic and ethical elements in the idea ; in 
reality the two must meet and blend to form a 
complete whole. The ethical perfections of the 
Godhead are manifested not in empty space, but in 
the complex life of the material world, in which 
they must be sustained and vindicated by physical 
energies and powers. The Pleroma of the God bead , 
therefore, contains not merely the totality of all 
ethical perfections, but all divine energies which 
the cosmos displays ; and, all these being ascribed 
without limitation to the Son, there arises the 
necessary inference that He is the final and 
absolute manifestation of deity to men. 

a. The Valentinian system.— From the various 
contexts in which the term ‘Pleroma’ is used in 
the NT it is to be gathered that the idea was new 
in the sphere of religion, and that towards the 
close of the Apostolic Age it was denied or opposeil 
by other and contrary hypotheses, viz. that there 
were many mediating agencies between God and 
men, and that the vmole fullness of deity could 
not be communicated to any one being or person, 
however eminent. 

The last thought appears in various shapes in all 
the forms of Gnosticism, and it is usually implied 
that no entire or perfect revelation of deity is 
possible in material things, that all perfect mani- 
lestations of God are confined to the sphere within 
which deity is to be found— the s})here to which 
they apply the term * Pleroma * in a local or topo- 
graphical sense. In some passages where the word 
occurs incidentally we see that the idea is of 
capital im{K)rtance, and we are prepared for the 
bold effort which is made in the Valentinian 
system to reach a definite and rounded doctrine 
in regard to it. Among the earlier Gnostics the 
attempt was made to obviate the difficulty involved 
in the incarnation and passion of the son, either 
by assuming that our Lord’s body was not real 
flesh and blood, but a form assumed for a time, or 
by saying that Jesus was the son of Joseph and 
Mary by ordinary generation, and that the Christ 
who descended upon him at his baptism, being 
a spiritual being and, as such, impassible, departed 
from him at the Crucifixion. 

Irenaous describes this party as maintaining that Jesus was 
'merely a receptacle of Christ upon whom the Christ, as a 
dovs, descended from above, and that when He had declared the 
unnameable Father Ho entered into the Pleroma in an incom- 
prehensible and invisible manner’ {Haer. iii. xvi. 1). The same 
view appears in another passage, where it is said that * the 
Christ from above . . . continued impassible,’ and that, though 
He had descended upon Jesus the Bon of the Denilourgos, He 
* flew back i^ain into His own pleroma ' (in. xi. 1). 

Those two examples serve to show the point at 
which the Gnostic view diverges from 8t. iWl and 
the NT. He teaches that all divine powers and 
energies reside in Christ in permanent form, while 
they maintained that only a single power— the 
Christ from above — had dwelt in Jesus for a time, 
and afterwards returned to the Pleroma, from 
which thought it is clear that the Pleroma is 
viewed as tne special sjdiere or abode of deity, 
separate from the rest of the world and not homo- 
geneous with it. 

Turning now to the system of Valentinus as it is 
expounded by Irenecus and Hippolytus, we find 
that the Pleroma forms the centre of an elaborate 
theory of the world— of divine emanations, of 
creation, and redemption. It is the exclusive 
sphere of deity within which the evolution of the 
iGons is accomplished. It has over against it the 
Kiwafta, the ‘void,’ the sphere of matter which 
ineludes all that is outward, corporeal, physical, 
sensible. These two spheres include the totality 
of ]^ing real or conceivable, and there is an 
absolute difference and antithesis between them. 
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8aoh that the one is the home of all that is perfect, 
godlike, eternal, imperiBhable ; while in the other 
things are corrupt, perishable, shadowy, unreal 
The iiSons which are begotten from the unfathom- 
able abyss of deity are the divine energies, the 
functions of infinite life which manifest themselves 
in a definite order and succession ; but towards 
the end of the series, where preaumablv their 
strength and purity have diminished, the last 
being far from the centre and source of life, one of 
them, Sophia, somehow passes out into the void 
beyond, and out of her tears, sorrows, and dis- 
tresses the material creation arises. The anti- 
thesis between these two spheres as conceived by 
Valentinus himself is probably better expressed by 
the term * defect,* than by xivu/Mt * void,* 

since the view of matter or the world which is 
prominent in the teaching of the school regards it 
as having its origin in some disturbance in the life 
of deity itself, and therefore not of an opposite or 
contraiT nature. The sphere of the i^ons is 
marked off bv definite bounds from the sphere 
beyond, but tne movement implied in the genera- 
tion of the MonB in some of its remoter efiects 
passes over the limits into the sphei-e in which 
the world arises, so that an affinity is established 
between tlie two from the first. The later ifCons 
—Sophia, Christ, and the Holy Spirit— carry over 
the living and redeeming energies of the Pferoma 
into the lower sphere where, divine seeds being 
already sown from the tears and labours of Sophia, 
all that is kindred with the Pleroma, after being 
redeemed and purified, returns to it at last as its 
ultimate home. 

3. The Gnostic reconstruction.— From this out- 
line we are in a position to see how far the Gnostic 
conception has parted from the NT standpoint, 
and where it passes over into a region unknown 
and unknowable to man. It has already lost sight 
of the spiritual and ethical quality of the concept 
of God, characteristic of Scripture, in which omni- 
science and omnipresence are implied, and sets 
about establishing bounds between the sphere 
appropriate to deity and an outer world. In this 
respect it still keeps to the old contrast of God 
ana the world which dominated all the ancient 
systems. A parallel to this drift of thought is 
seen in the strong tendency towards the unknown 
and the marvellons exhibited in the apocryphal 
Christian literature which was contemporaneous 
with the great Gnostic movement. Yet the specu- 
lative effort to reach an adequate idea of God, in 
harmony with the new data which Christianity 
had established, has much interest and significance. 
It was really tlie first great attempt to construct a 
philosophy of reliinon w'ith Christianity taken into 
account. In the Valentinian Pleroma there appear 
the chief conceptions regarding the nature of deity 
which speculative thought hfifi then reached, but 
they are blended with the new view of the world 
which Christianity had established. In the 
doctrine of God taught in the Palestinian school 
the action of God in the material world was 
thought to be effected by various mediating 
agencies and powers of a supermundane angelic 
character, personal and impersonal. God Himself 
w'Es too highly exalted in majesty and glory to 
come into immediate contact with man’s world. 
Hence it was thought that the purposes of His 
will and government were oarri^ through by 
various orders of ministering angels. This view 
had grown out of the earlier OT doctrine of the 
holiness and exaltation of Jahweh, which at first 
was preached mainly with reference to sin and the 
imperfections of man's life, but in the later theology 
of the schools it had practically separated the 
Godhead from all contact with the world, leaving 
only the abstract idea of a Being exalM above 


all human thought, inscrutable and unnameable. 
With Philo and among the Alexandrians the same 
result was reached by much the same process, 
partly also by the help of Platonic conceptions. 
Here also God in Himself is defined in terms of 
absolute being, mostly uegaUve, without attributes 
or qualities. His agen^ in the world is repre- 
sent^ and sustained hy His Logos, or reason, and 
the vast multitude of inferior \6yoi which deter- 
mine all particular things. Among the Greeks, 
since Plato and Aristotle, God was aefined as the 
highest good or the supreme cause far removed 
from the actual world, who leaves the care of it to 
inferior agencies or powers. With Plato {TimcBus) 
the demiourgos, or creator of the world, acts the 
part of an inferior deity, since he must build the 
world on the patterns furnished by the eternal 
ideas and from material already existent. 

Now, having such an idea of deity to start from, 
and with the conviction that Christianity had 
brought something new in the sphere of religion — 
that in fact it was revelation from the highest 
God, as was held in all the phases of Gnostic specu- 
lation — Gnosticism set itself to a reconstraction 
along the whole line of the theistic conception, to 
provide for the passing of deity from the primal 
silence of a past eternity into a jirocess of self- 
manifestation in a series of Aik>ns, in a Pleroma, or 
spirit-sphere, to constitute an ideal world, from 
and after which the existing system of material 
things arose, in such wise that the creative and 
redeeming agencies which Christianity reveals are 
found to be not only in accord with the laws of the 
higher sphere, hut also the immediate revelation 
of them. The Gnostics all seem to have been 
greatly troubled with the imperfections of all 
earlier conceptions of God, Jewish as well as 
heathen, and, by assigning the various defects of 
the world and of earlier religions to inferior beings 
or agencies, they doubtless thought to secure a 
clear field for the new world which they saw in the 
new religion. To lie thorough, they began their 
reconstruction from the boginiiing, and assumed a 
movement from within the depths of the Godhead 
outwards, towards a world din'erent from itself, to 
arise out of itself, and destined in its purer parts 
to return to it again, by the process of redemption 
which Christianity reveals and accomplishes. 

4. The process of emanations. — A tolerably 
olear account of the Pleroma in the system of 
Valentinus is given by Irenseus and Hippolytus. 
Their eagerness to expose the absurdities of the 
system has often led them ofi’ the points of greatest 
interest for us, who want to understand, and are 
outside the sphere of danger. 

First of all, then, there exists in ' the invisible and ineffabte 
he^hte above ' a certain perfect pre-existent J:£on whom they 
call Proarohe, Propator, Bytbos, invisible, incomprehensible, 
eternal, and unbegotten, remaining throughout fnnumerabls 
cycles ol sm in profound serenity and quiescence. Along 
with Him there existed Bnnola f* thought *), collod also Gharfi 
or Blgl (* grace/ * silence ')> At last this Bythos determined to 
produce from Himself the bMinning of all things. Prom the 
union of Bythos and SigS (^depUr and * silence ’) was pro- 
duced Nous (*mind,' * intelligence ')i called also MonogenCe 
(' only •begotten father and the beginning of all thinge. 
Along wiw Notw was prodnoed A16theia (' truth ’) as his mate. 
These (our ooustitute the first tetrad, and are called the root ot 
things. From Nous and Aldtheia arise Logos and Z 06 (‘ reason ' 
and Mife’X and from these again Anthrdpos and Ecclesia 
P man * and ' church '). idsoNg eonmvad. Here, then, we have 
the first ogdoad. called (let us be careful to note) ‘ the root and 
substance of all things, the beginning and fashioning of the 
entire Pleroma.* In this ogdoM we have given the essential, 
the determining, part of the oonoeption, the souroe or ground 
from which the otners proceed aooordlng to the same principie. 
The flret movements of life within the hidden reoesses of deity 
give birth to the ideal forms of all rational life— mind or intellf- 
genoe, truth or reality, reason, life, man, church. These 
must first exist In God, and be evolved in the divine eelt- 
oonaeiouenese as the essential and primary tunotions In the 
Inner life of deity, the patterns or models of life also in man’s 
world. 

The first ogdoad, then, must be primary, slnoe all the dSons 
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whioh toHow are oontainad or given in them by bsplicafeion. 
From Logoe and SM arise other ten, from Ant^r6poe and 
Eodteia twelve. Reokoning Bythoe and Sigft ae the first in the 
s^es, we have thirty in all~>the complete number of the ^ns. 
^t, since Christ and the Holy Spirit are sometimes spoken of as 
AOnSy they would have to be added as later developments, 
and probably In some computations Bythoe and Sigt are not 
reckoned within the thirty, as being the fountain of all the 
rest The language of our souroes varies a good deal on this 
point. Sophia is repeatedly spoken of as the last of the iEous, 
through whom oonrasion was begun in the Pleroma, which con* 
fusion was afterwards allayed by Christ and the Holy Spirit 
projected by the will of the Father for this purpose. It w'ould 
seem, then, that these two should be regarded as later develop* 
ments which arise in view of the sorrows of Sophia and the 
world, which should arise out of her tears. Christ and the Holy 
Spirit undoubtedly belong to the Pleroma, but they differ from 
the earlier iEous in this, that, though belonging to the Pleroma, 
they are intermediate with it and the sphere of the world (for 
the significance attaching to them see belowX Meanwhile, 
reokoning the thirty as oomplete without thorn, we have three 
•eries-Hin ogdoad, a deoad, and a dodecad, thus : 

The primary c^oad : 

Bythoe («Piroarohl*Propator) and Ennola <«GharissiSigSX 
Nous and AlOtheia, 

Logos and ZoS, 

AnthrOpos and Eccl5sia. 


The deoad produced by Nous 
and Aiethela (with some by 
Logos and Zoe) : 

L Bythios, 'deep,' 

8. Sfixis, ‘ mixture,' 

8. Agdratos, * undecaylng,' 

4. Henosis, * unifloaiion,^ 

6. Autophyfts, ‘ self-grown,* 
fi. HSdone, 'pleasure,* 

7. Akinatos, * unmoved,' 

8. Syncrasis, ‘ composition.' 

9. Monogenfis, ‘only* 

begotten,* 

10. Macarla, 'blessedness.' 


The dodecad by AnthrOposand 
Eccksia : 

1. ParaclStos, 'comforter,* 

2. Pistis, 'faith,* 

8. Patricos, 'jiatemal,* 

4. Elpis, ' hoM,* 

6. Metricoa, ^temperate,* 

0. Agape, * love,' 

7. Synesis, ' understanding,* 

8. KoolAslasticoe, ' ecclesiasti* 

cal,* 

9. Ainos, ' praise,* 

10. MacariotOs, 'felicity,' 

11. Tlicldtos, ' volition,* 

12. Sophia, 'wisdom.' 


In the sources there are some small variations in 
the lists of the ifilons, as also a difference of opinion 
as to the pairs by whom the dccad or the do<lecad 
were produced. From the outline it will be seen 
that the terms in some cases overlap. A more 
rigid logic could easily reduce the number. It is 
probable that the symbolism implied in the 
numbers 4, 8, 10, and 30 may have suggested 30 in 
all, as the number denoting the highest perfection. 
All the ilSons taken together were meant to repre- 
sent an ideal outline of things, to he realized in the 
material sphere, for which reason their perfection 
as a whole is more in prominence than tne logical 
proportion of the parts, if, indeed, we should speak 
of logic at all in a construction so largely mythical. 
The conception offers an outline of the supposed 
life of deity, within the ^here of the eternal, 
according to which the life of man is to he modelled, 
the decad and the dodecad being an ideal sketch 
of the Gnostic Church from different standpoints. 
It will also be seen that the emanations or pro- 
jections follow a descending series in such manner 
as. to show that each series in the succession is a 
further unfolding of the essential content of those 
above^ and the entire company constitute a fellow- 
ship in which each is necessary to all, and the 
felicity of each is dependent on the felicity of all. 
It is an image of the life of deitj, not in the 
abysmal solitude of a bygone eternity, bnt at the 
stage when it has entered on a process of self- 
manifestation in whioh all the life powers and 
functions latent from the hemnning take their 
place in an order of being n^ich constitutes a 
heaven self-sufficing and eternal. 

But our view of it is not complete till we see 
how the process of emanation, bei^n in the depths 
of deity, terminates in the production of the world 
and the redemption of man. The process is not 
conceived in the manner of pantheism. It has 
definite hounds, and terminates at a point where a 
8pof, * limit, ^ is placed at the boundary where the 
Khwita, or the vcrripnifxa, a sphere of another nature, 
beg&s. The iEons are not nature-powers which 
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follow a necessity of nature; they are rather 
ethical personalities, and they constitute a spirit 
realm whose arran^meuts and working follow a 
Christian ideal. The frame for the conception was 
probably suggested by Platonism, from the place 
assigned to Uie eternal ideas in the building of the 
world, but the content is essentially Christian, and 
the heaven which they constitute is a Christian 
heaven. They furnish the model for the life of the 
lower world from which all that is puriBod and 
perfected at last ascends to dwell with the iEons. 
The first eight represent the great conceptions 
which under Ho all forms of rational life. The next 
ton, which arise from Logos and ZoS, represent 
chiefly cosmical principles or powers which are 
necessary as a basis of ethical life. The last 
twelve, produced from Anthropos and Eccli^Hia, 
are mostly the qualities of the perfected humanity 
which Christianity is destined to produce. 

A scheme for a Pleroma was contained in the 
earlier system of Basilides, but the term does not 
seem to have l>een applied to it. Basilides con- 
fined the evolution of tlie divine life willaii deity 
to the seven powers— mind, reason, thought, wis- 
dom, mi^ht, righteousness, and peace. But from 
this point the evolution continued through 
numberless grades of existence in a descending 
series — a conception which abandons the problem 
raised by Christianity. 

5. The Pleroma and the world.— Returning, 
then, to the Valentinian Pleroma, how did the 
system account for the oridn of the world, and 
what is the relation of the Pleroma to the world ? 
The passage from spirit to matter, from the abso- 
lute and the perfect to the finite and the imperfect, 
is the great problem that confronts all philosopiiies 
which attempt to explain the origin of the world. 
The Gnostic attempts on this problem show great 
constructive skill and profound conceptions of 
what ChristianiW was expected to effect in the 
transformation of the world. Considerable differ- 
ence of view appears, however, as to the manner 
in which the life of the Pleroma passes over into 
the remon beyond. The myth of Sophia, whi(;h 
generally covers the origin of the world from the 
Pleroma, is put in various singes, and it is not 
easy to gain a definite picture of tlie process os the 
Gnostics conceived it, if that was pos.Hible even to 
them. To a certain extent the myth of Sophia — 
i.6. the wisdom, or constructive skill, whiem had 
laboured to bring about the world — had taken 
various shapes before speculative thought hud 
attempted the bolder task of picturing the life of 
deity in itself. Wo have seen that schools of 
opposite tendencies were agreed in placing sup- 
reme deity at the farthest possible distance from 
the world. But Jewish thought, while agreeing 
with the results of Greek speculation on this 
point, sought to explain the action of God in 
and upon the world by assuming the agency of 
various semi-divine mediating beings. Among 
these high prominence was assignea to wisdom 
(Sophia) as a world-building and world-ruling 
power. Closely allied to this conception was that 
of a demiourgos, or world-builder, which was intro- 
duced by Plato in his account of creation in the 
TirrueuSf and which became a favourite figure with 
the Gnostics. These personifications represented 
agencies more or less inferior to the highest deity, 
and, by ascribing the existing world with its many 
defects to these or similar beings, Gnosticism 
maintained a direct antithesis between God in 
Himself and all inferior agents who might have 
sway in the world. Deeply penetrated with the 
thought that Christianity was something abso- 
lutely new, that the Jewish dispensation which 

8 receded it was mainly the work 01 inferior beings, 
lat the mission and work of Christ were a revela- 
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tion from the highest God, the Gnostics sought for 
a conception of the Godhead which should stand in 
closer harmony with Christianity and explain the 
present anomalies of the world. To some extent, 
then, their speculative construction of the world 
had preceded their attempt at the heaven of the 
iEons, and the myth of Sophia had probably grown 
into some of its forms before the ilfions of the 
Pleroma were fully established. The problem was, 
not to construct a material world by a process of 
emanation from the Pleroma, but to form a bridge 
between two systems of thouj^ht which had grown 
up apart and from the opposite ends of existence. 
Already in Christianity Christ and the Holy 
Spirit had been revealed as ethical and cosmic 
powers. They had come from the ^reat unknown, 
and place must be found for them in the Pleroma 
of the iEons. The conception of the Pleroma would 
not be complete till it was shown how the life of 
the Godhead, already ^)erfeGt in itself in the higher 
sphere, is reproduced in the lower, and draws up 
into itself all that is susceptible of redemption. 

The passage of creative life from the Pleroma 
over the ^ooy, ‘limit,* into the region beyond is 
represented somewhat thus : 

The life of the Alone was not one of perfect rest and quies- 
cence like that of the Eternal and the Unbegotten in the 
beginning ; for the desire arose among the Alons to search into 
the depths of the uncreated which remained invisible and in- 
comprehensible to all except Nous alone. He alone exulted in 
the greatness of the Father and he sought how he might reveal 
to the rest how mighty the Father was. The rest of the Alone 
also had a wish to behold the author of their being. However, 
this was not the will of the Father, and Nous was restrained in 
his desire. Yet the last of the Alone (Hophia), oonceiving this 
passion by oontagion from the others, desired to comprehend 
the greatness of the Father. Rut, aiming at what was im- 
IKxulble, she became involved In neat agony of mind, and was 
with difficulty restored to herself, by the power of opoi. By 
another account, a fuller and larger part of the myth, Sophia, 
through the excess of her desire, gave birth to an amorphous 
spiritual sulMitance which, being separated by Spot from the 
circle of the Alons, constituted the TOginnlng of the material 
world. Thus arose three distinct kinds of existence, the 
spiritual, the psychical, and the material— distinctions which 
pwy an important part in Onostlo teaching. 

Now these movements of desire within the circle of the 
Alons showed how disturbance might arise even in that world. 
Accordingly, by the forethought of the Father, Nous or Mono- 
genfis gave origin to another pair of Alons— Christ and the 
Holy Spirit— lest any similar calamity should happen again, 
and to fortify and strengthen the Pleroma, and to complete 
the number of the Aons. By Christ and the Holy Spirit the 
Aons were instructed as to the knowledge of the Father, since 
such knowiedge was given to Monogen^e alone. Being thereby 
restored to rest and peace, out of gratitude they brought 
together the best of what each poesessed of beauty and 
preoiousiioss, and, uniting the whole, they produced a being of 
the most perfect beauty, *the very star of the Pleroma, Jesus, 
whom they name Saviour Christ, and everything, because he 
was framed from the contributions of all.' 

Returning now to the offspring of Sophia, which 
was separated from the Pleroma and constituted 
the be^nnings of the world, the myth represents 
the world as a growth from seed which has fallen 
from the Pleroma. It describes the effects pro- 
duced upon it by the action of Christ as one of the 
heavenly i^ns and Jesus the Saviour. The lower 
world is shown to be of a kindred nature with 
the higher. Spiritual men, who are the seed of 
the Pleroma in greatest perfection, yet share in the 
benefits secured by the heavenly Logos and the 
Saviour, and rise to the Pleroma, chieny in virtue 
of their nature. Psychical men, who form the 
majority of ordinary Christians, stand in special 
need of the redemption which Christianity provides, 
while those who yield themselves to the seductions 
of the material world are subject to the destruction 
which awaits it. 

6. Conclusion.~In this brief outline the reader 
will see much that is fantastic and strange to the 
Western mind. Yet there are many gleams of pro- 
found thinking. The nearest parallels in modern 
^sterns of thought will be found in those of 
Boehme and ScheUiug. For fuller details see art. 


Gnosticism, and the literature mentioned below. 
A few general remarks may still be added. 

The underlying conception of the Valentinian 
Pleroma ii^Iies a. modified or weakened form of 
dualism. antithesis to the heaven of the 
Atens is not a world of dead matter which resists 
and opposes the creative action of spirit. It is 
rather one of emptiness or defect which is waiting 
to be filled with the overfiowings of divine life, 
which yet needs to be redeemed by powers that go 
forth from the heavenly sphere. The life of the 
world is an ethical process. The spiritual portion 
of mankind, having the largest share of pneumatic 
life, is already within the sphere of salvation. The 
psychical men, still wavering between flesh and 
spirit, are in need of redemptive help and ethical 
trial, while those who are buried in the life of 
sense are left to destruction. 

It should also be noted that the life of deity 
within the Pleroma was liable to disturbance and 
had to be restored by the heavenly Logos and the 
Holy Spirit. The perfect felicity of the Afions lies 
in each keeping within the assigned limits. The 
fullness of aeity does not belong to them as indi- 
viduals, but as a whole. Distu^nce arises when 
they desire to pass the limits assigned to each. 
Individually, therefore, they are beset with limita- 
tions, and exhibit the life of the absolute only in 
their totality. They present the manifold life and 
energies of the G^liead in a process of self- 
manifestation that results in an ideal spirit-realm, 
in which the life of each is perfected, not in itself, 
but in the whole. The original part of tlie concep- 
tion does not lie in the view of nn inscrutable 
fountain of unknown deity, for that was common 
to all the speculative systems of the time. It lies 
in the construction of a heaven of ACons which 
shall constitute the ideal of, and supply dynamic 
for, the world that Christianity reveals and creates. 
The Gnostic Pleroma is distinctively a creation of 
Christian thought, and was meant to exhibit a 
general scheme of the world on which Christianity 
was thought to bo based, and which it was destined 
to realize and perfect. This fully appears in many 
other parts of Gnostic thought which aimed at 
reaching a comprehensive view of the whole 
scheme of revelation and the course of the world. 
It did, in fact, offer a special philosophy of the 
nature of revelation in tne pre-Christian time, of 
the manner in which deity was given in the person 
of Christ, and of the perfecting of the susceptible 
portion of mankind through the Holy Spirit. 

Litrraturb.— J. B. Lightfoot's ^cial note on Pleroma, 
Com. on Col.h London, ISTS; H. L. Mansel, The Gnottie 
Beruiee of the First and Second Centuriee, do. 1875 ; J. A. W. 
Neander, Chwreh Hietory, Eor. tr., do. 1850-68, ii. ; P. C. von 
Baur, Die ehritUiehe Onotie, TObinaen, 1835, Chureh Biit, of 
Fint Three Centurieifl, Ena. tr., London, 1878-70; C. W. 
Niedner, GuchichU der ehrittliehen Kirehe^ Berlin, 1866; 
R. A. Lipslns, Der GnoetieiemWt Leipzig, 1860 ; A. Hllgen- 
feld, Die Keturgeeohiehte dee Urohri$tenthwmt do. 1884 ; It. L. 
Martensen, Jaevb BoeAme, Eng. tr., London, 1885 ; Ireoseus, 
Bar, I. ILL, ill. xl., xvi. ; Hlppolytiia, Ref. Boer. vi. 26. 

A. F. Simpson. 

PLOTINUS.-8ee Neo-Platonism. 

PLURALISM.— Pluralism is currently defined 
as the metaphysical doctrine that all existence is 
ultimately reducible to a multiplicity of distinct 
and independent beings or elements.^ So defined, 
it is the obvious antithesis to monism (ff.v.), and 
differs from dualism not only in emphasizing many 
as distinct from two realities, but also in providing 
for greater qualitative diversity among tne many. 
Dualism (^.v.) is primarily a aootrine of two sub- 
stances, one material and the other spiritnal, and 

1 8m, e.g.. Baldwin's DPhP^ i.v. ; Butt, de he eoeUtUranMiet 
de phuoiophiet xili. [1901-06] 182: and R. Elsler, Wlirterbueh 
der philoeophUehen Begriffe^ Berlin, 1800. The BuUaCin, how- 
ever. recognises in a rtmarque another form of pluralism which 
will be considered in the last section of thie article. 
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is commonly stated in terms of the contrast 
between body and mind. It is apparent, however, 
that the material and the spiritual substance may 
each be regarded as reducible to many separate 
elements which, in spite of their likeness in kind, 
are really independent and self-existent. There 
may be many independent atoms of matter, and 
there may be many independent spirits or minds. 
In a case like this, aualism U essentially plur^istic. 
Even monism may be similarly plurmistic if it is 
conceived as only a doctrine of one substance, 
either material or spiritual, as opposed to more 
than one. For it is evident that the one substance 
may be considered as reducible to many elements 
independently existing al^hough qualitatively 
alike. The possible forms whicli pluralism may 
t&ke are, therefore, many. It is not important, 
however, either to attempt to classify them or to 
discuss them, because only materialistic pluralism 
and spiritualistic pluralism have had any signiii- 
cant presentation m the history of thought. 

z. Materialistic pluralism.— Materialistic plural- 
ism has been represented by the consistent atomista 
from the time of Democritus. The atom and the 
medium in which the atoms move have, however, 
been variously conceived. The view usually 
ascribed to Democritus, and held by many sub- 
sequent thinkers, is apparently the simplest state- 
ment of the theory. The atoms are very small 
particles of matter, so hard that they resist division 
or change. They are qualitatively alike, but differ 
in size and shape, i.e. in their geometrical pro- 
perties. Th^ have always existed and are inde- 
structible. T’hey move freely in space by their 
own natural motion. Space is mere emptiness, 
the void, and consequently offers no resistance to 
the movement of the atoms. The motion of each 
atom, if left to itself, would be rectilinear, but, 
since the atoms differ in size and shape, they collide 
with one another, and the motion of the whole 
mass is, consequently, turbulent. As a result the 
geometrically similar atoms tend to congregate 
and form selected and ordered systems, first the 
* worlds ’ in space and then the particular things of 
each world. Hut the general instability of the 
whole moss keeps any particular combination of 
atoms from persisting indefinitely. There is, con- 
sequently, perpetual combining and recombining 
among tne atoms ; and, on account of the many 
geometrical differences between the atoms, the 
number of permutations and combinations is 
practically limitless. With Democritus, as with 
most of nis followers, this view of the atomic 
structure of all things seems to have resulted from 
the attempt to generalize, solely in terms of the 
geometrical properties involved, the empirical fact 
of the divisibility of concrete masses of matter. 
The qualitative diversity which the world obviously 
presents is usually either disregarded or viewed as 
a consequence of our way of perceiving. Demo- 
critus is reported to have said that, whUe we 
commonly speak of colours, sounds, etc., in reality 
there is nothing but atoms and the void. 

The atomic ^eory (^.v.) admits of many varia- 
tions, but its pluralistic character is not affected 
so long as the atoms are kept intact and the 
medium in which they move is equivalent to 
empty space. The atoms may be qualitatively 
different or the ultimate elements of a limited 
number of difl'erent material substances ; they may 
e^and and contract; they may have natur^ 
affinities and repugnances ; they may be acted on 
by force.s exterior to them or be impelled by forces 
resident in them ; they may be so closely packed 
as virtually to exclude the necessity of a medium, 
and yet be conceived as in themselves permanent 
and underived. When, however, the medium in 
which the atoms operate is not conceived as empty 


space or its equivalent, the pluralistic character of 
tne system is affected. For it is evident that the 
new medium— the ether, e.g.— cannot bo atomic in 
structure, but must be continuous. The atoms 
cannot break the continuity. The medium must, 
therefore, penetrate them, but this penetration 
robs the atoms of their original simple character, 
and tends to make them appear as modes, rifts, 
involutions, or concretions of some sort in the 
medium itself. Such a direction as this recent 
chemistry and physios have taken, impelled thereto 
not only oy speculative considerations, but also by 
ex{ierimont8, like those of Sir William Ramsay, 
which have done much to make current once more 
the notion that material substances are convertible. 
The doctrine of relativity in physics moves in the 
same direction. Judged, therefore, by contempo- 
raneous tendencies, materialistic pluralism as above 
defined does not represent the progressive ideas of 
the sciences which aeal with matter. The tendency 
is rather towards a monistic conception or a com- 
plete relativism. 

a. Spiritualistic pluralism.— The leading histori- 
cal representative of spiritualistic pluralism is 
Leibniz {q.v.). Although thinkers in all ages have 
believed in the existence of many independent 
minds, few of them have, like him, made this 
belief the dominant and controlling factor in 
metaphysics. II is philosophy, although among 
those which have had considerable hiatorioflJ 
influence, was not the result of the generalization 
of empirical fact such as marked the theory of 
atoms. It was the result rather of his attempt to 
avoid the monism of Spinoza, on the one hand, and 
atomism, on the other. In place of the atom he 
puts the monad — an ultimate, simple, and self- 
existent spiritual being. The monads do not have 
geometrical properties, nor do they exist in space 
as in a void. Their independence and metaphysical 
exteriority to one another constitute a Kind of 
quasi-space in which they may be said to exist. 
Their properties are spiritual or psychical, such 
as appetite, desire, perception. Each is self- 
contained, * windowlesB,* and neither influences 
nor is influenced by another. Each has its own 
inherent law of life or development, so that all the 
monads may l>e represented in a series from the 
lowest, or 'sleeping,’ monads to the highest, or 
self-conscious, each differing from its neiglil)our hy 
the least possible difference. They are thus all in 
a kind of ' pre-established harmony,^ each reflecting, 
as it were, the whole range of possible development 
from its own peculiar position in the series. All 
things are made up of monads. The highest monad 
in the body is the soul, and the highest monad in 
the system is God. But God’s relation to the other 
mon^B is not always clear. At times He is one 
of the monads, at times their creator, at times the 
unity in the system. Among the monads there is 
no spatial motion, for their life is not that of 
physical movement, but that of purposeful develop- 
ment. It is their externality to one another com- 
bined with their concerted life that gives us the 
phenomenon of physical movement in physical 
space. 

This doctrine of monads may be taken os repre- 
sentative of spiritualistic pluralism generally. It 
has never had the influence on scientific procedure 
which the doctrine to which it is opposeu has had. 
For the atomic theory is an attempt to generalize 
the empirical fact of the divisibility of matter and 
to employ the apparatus of mathematics to make 
this generalization workable. As a result it has 
been embraced bv many who are not materialists, 
but who have found it a potent instniinent in 
scientific investigation. The theory of monads — 
and similar attempts ^ to construct a pluralistic 
system of spiritual entities — is, as alreaay noticed. 
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fnndamentally a protest asainat materialism. 
When it addresses itself to the concrete facts of 
nature, it amounts to little more than the attempt 
to make the atoms spiritual —to substitute psy- 
chical properties for physical, and internal purjwse- 
ful development for external physical motion. 
That is why it appears to bo more an ingenious 
speculation than a fructifying hypothesis. 

3 . The new pluralism.— Although philosophical 
usage has recognized in the theories just considered 
the two classical forms of pluralism, it should be 
oliserved that neitiier of them denies the funda- 
mental unity and wholeness of the universe. There 
may be many atoms or many minds, but in either 
case there is only one universe, and this universe 
is a ooherent and self-contained whole. The 
resulting speculative opposition between the one 
and the many lias prolmbly done more to keep 
philosopliical interest in these systems alive than 
any genuine illumination which they afford. For 
this opposition has proved itself repeatedly to be 
a potent stimulus to pliilosophical reflexion. In 
terms of it a different form of pluralism may be 
defined which has many supporters among con 
temporary philosophers. 

This new pluralism is not a doctrine of many 
snbstances opposed to monism conceived as a 
doctrine of one. It is rather the doctrine that 
there is no absolute unity in the universe, and it 
is opposed to the controlling absolutistio— and in 
that sense monistic— systems of the greater part of 
the 19th century. Absolutism in some form had 
as its 8 U])])orters nearly all the leading thinkers of 
the world, and had become almost a settled dogma 
in philosophy. In the face of an abaolutistic logic 
and of the principle of the conservation of energy, 
few philosophers nad the courage to deny that the 
universe is a thoroughly coherent system in which, 
by virtue of its unity, a place and time and cause 
are, at any moment, r.nphed for every event that 
has taken place or can take place. Thinking was 
constrained by the principle so eloquently set forth, 
e.a.f in Bmif du JBois-Koyniond’s famous essay, 
Ueber die Grenzen dee Naturerkennena (Leipzig, 
1872), that, did we know completely the state of 
the universe at any one moment, we should be able 
to calculate its state at any other moment. Op- 
{position to this dogma was not veiy effective until 
towards the close of the century, when the writings 
principally of William James, John Dewey, F. C. S. 
Bohiller, and Henri Bergson effectively cnallenged 
it and put it on the defenidve.* 

James was, doubtless, the protagonist in the 
movement. He named his pnilosophy ‘radical 
empiricism,* and occasionally * plnralism.* In the 
preface to The Will to Believe (1897) he gives this 
general statement of his position : 

* Tbs crudity of experience remslne so etornsl element there- 
of. There is no poeeible point of view from which the world 
can appear an aoeolutely einsle faot. Real poBeibilitiee, real 
indetei^natious, real b^nidnge, real ends, real evil, real 
crliee, cataitrophes, ami eMapee, a real Ood, and a real moral 
life, fuet aa comraon-senw oonoeivee theaa things, may remain 
in empiriciem ae conceptions which that philosophy gives up 
the attempt either to ** overcome** or to reinterpret fn monistic 
form*(i>. lx), 

Dewey’s insistence that thinking is a real instru- 
ment wliich brings situations essentially inde- 



terminate into determinate foitn, Schiller’s rather 
individual and peculiar type of pragmatism, and 
Bergen’s insistence that evolution is essentially 
creative and discontinnous, all exhibit this new 
tendency in different forms, but to the same end. 

There has not yet, however, so far as the writer 
is aw are, app^red any systematic presentation of 
the metaphysios undenyiiig this new movement in 
philosophy. What is here called pluralism repre- 
sents a tendency rather than an achievement. 
The general direction of this tendency in various 
departments of hniiian interest is Indicated below, 
but here an attempt may be made to suggest the 
basal conceptions which this tendency seems to 
imply. Emphasis falls on change, adaptation, re- 
organization, or action as an original and genuine 
fact wherever and whenever it occurs. Accord- 
ingly there is no moment in the world’s history 
when all possible changes may be said to l>e 
determined. All things are in process of becoming 
determined, and what that nrocess will be is con- 
tingent, not simply on what has already happened, 
but on what may happen. But what may hap[)en 
is a genuine iKissibility with nothing fully to 
determine it before it arrives. The w'orld is thus 
never fully made, but always in the making. The 
fact that it perpetually has a future negatives any 
alisolutistio conception of it. Oiir inability to 
grasp the world as a single, unified, and complete 
system is, therefore, duo, not to our incapacity or 
ignorance, but to its essential nature as a genuine 
time-process which reaches many concrete and 
sneoiiic ends, but which implies no absolute end 
that limits and closes the process as a whole. 

We have in those considerations not, as might 
be superficially supposed, a revival of the doctrine 
of freedom as opposed to necessity, but the begin- 
nings of a genuinely constructive metaphysics of 
activity. Tliat is, pluralism does not start w'ith a 
self-contained system of terms and relations which 
is, In general, responsible for everything that 
happens, and then claim t'«at there may be free 
and spontaneous infractions of the system. It 
starts rather with the conception of activity as 
empirically exhibited in any change, and tries to 
generalize this conception and draw out the 
implications that seem to be empirically involved. 
As every action takes time, the course of the 
action when followe<l out empirically in detail 
gives us, not the effect of causes all operative at 
the moment when the action begins, but the inter- 
play of causes operative only from moment to 
moment as the action proceeds. It is only where 
the action is viewed retrospectively from some 
specific point of view in its career that it can be 
constru^ absolutely ; i.s., only then can any of 
its issues be construed as the necessary effect of 
causes which have determined it. Such retrospect- 
ive views can give us formulae and laws of accom- 
plished faot and thus afford a basis for prediction 
in similar cases, but they cannot give us any 
action in its concrete vitality and operation, 
because every action is forward-moving. Now, 
the generalization of this view of activity naturally 
forbids a monistic or absolntistic view of the world 
as a whole. For, if we now speak of the world as 
a whole, or of tlie ‘ universe ’ in any intelligible 
sense, we must speak of it, not as something 
already accomplished which can be viewed retro- 
spectively, bat as something moving forward with 
a genuine future and real p^bilities. Yet, even 
so, we could not conceive it as a single movement, 
but only as the interplay of many movements. 
Otherwise the movement of the universe would be 
only movement abstracted from its concrete setting. 
It oonld not be itself a concrete movement illus- 
trating the interplay of factors which operate only 
from moment to moment as the movement pro- 
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oeeds. 8aoh appears to be the general meta- 
physical handwork of the new pluralism. 

In psyohology these tendencies had their initia- 
tiye, and here they have been most effective. 
During the past thirty years the attempt to eon- 
strue the mind or consciousness as a substance or as 
a complex of elementary sensations united by fixed 
laws of association has progressively yielded to the 
attempt to construe mental life in terms of activity 
and response. Although many psychologists have 


logy may justly be cited as critical. Here was the 
firat effective and systematic attack upon the older 
view. To-day the idea that *to have a mind* 
means * to act in a certain way * has become a 
commonplace in psychology. To think has become 
an adventure ana a real instrument in adaptation. 
Knowledge has ceased to be regarded as simply the 
mental counterpart or image of an objective order, 
and knowing has become an active participation 
in the order of events. In other words, to he con- 
scious of objects does not mean to possess their 
psychical equivalents or imply a possible conscious- 
ness which might possess the equivalents of all 
objects whatever, and so be the perfect and com- 
plete representative of the world. It means rather 
to operate with objects efiectively, to seek and 
avoid, to work changes — in short, to organize 
experience. This newer conception of the mind 
has spread beyond psychology and markedly 
affected anthropology and sociology. Primitive 
peoples and society are studied more in terms of 
what they do ana loss in terms of the supposed 
'oonsciousness* that they wore once credited with 
possessing. 

In logic the new movement has been more 
equivocal in its success. It has illuminated in a 
brilliant way the concrete procedure of thinking, 
showing how distinctions like object or thing and 
idea arise in its coarse and are not the constituent 
elements of thinking^ itself. It has given us the 
logic of 'how we think.* But the opposition to 
formal logic which has too frequently accompanied 
this service has obscured many logical issues and 
problems. The structure of accomplished thought 
has been too much neglected. The older logic, 
especially in the form set forth by Bertrand 
Bussell, IB still an active and oonstructive opponent 
of the newer tendencies. 

In morals and religion it is premature to attempt 
to state with conclusiveness the effects which the 
new movement is likely to produce. Yet, so far as 
morals are concerned, tne general direction is fairly 
clear, as may be seen from the Ethics of Dewey 
and Tufts (1908). The tendency is away from 
fixed, a priori principles, and towards the concrete 
exigencies of life. Morality is conceived, not as a 
system of rules which should be obeyed, but as the 
type of life which characterizes beings who desire 
and wish, hope and fear. Hesponsibility is con- 
ceived, not in terms of an obligation imposed upon 
living, but in terms of an increasing sensibiiity of 
the value of human relationships. There are no 
absolutes. Justice, s.o., is not such. It is rather 
the attempt to deal with human adjustments in a 

E rogressively effective manner. In brief, morality 
I not an absolute ideal which, being somehow 
impoB^ on nian, orders him to be moral. It is 
the kind of life that man conceives to be most 
adequately expressive of his natural impulses and 
his ideal hopea 

There is in these considerations a close resem- 
blance to the more refined forms of utilitarianism, 
^t the doctrine is not utilitarian as commonly 
understood. No simple or elaborate computation 
of pleasures and pains is implied. No attempt is 
made first to estimate the greatest good of the 


gMtest number, and then to act accordingly. 
There is rather the attempt to take human rela- 
tionships as they are empirically given — the 
family, friends, the State, love, property, marri^e 
—to see towaras what they mint, what desires 
and hopes they en^nder, and then to bring the 
resources of knowledge to bear upon the perfecting 
of them or the elimination from them of that 
which makes communal living difficult and un- 
lovely. 

In relirion the tendencies are not as yet well 
defined. It is possible, however, to recognize among 
religious writers influenced by the new movement 
a growing appreciation of religion as something 
humanly characteristic, rather than as a matter 
beginning with the gods. There is, too, as in the 
ethical tendencies, the denial of absolutistic ideas. 
Consequently there is recognized no one religion 
which can m judged valid as over against all 
others. In estimating the worth of any religion 
moral instead of logical or metaphysical standards 
are employed. 

It is mainly as a new and potent stimulus to 
fresh philosopnizing that current pluralistic ten- 
dencies are to be estunated. Under the absolutistic 
systems of the last century, philosophy had largely 
lost its vitality. It had become almost exclusively 
historical, a comparative study of systems, and 
was not an intimate companion of living or a vivid 
aid to reflexion. It was largely an intellectual 
interest set apart from the sum of intellectual 
interests generally. Pluralism has eflected a 


change in this regard. There is to-day a genuine 
revival of philosophical interest which is making 
its impression not only upon the traditional ' prob- 
lems of philosophy,*^ but also upon the whole 
domain of inquiiy. It is common to hoar of the 
' new chemistry,^ the ‘ new physics,’ the ‘ new 
biology.* the ‘new history.’ V?hen we inquire 
generally what is the underlying motive of this 
‘newness,* we almost invariably find a desire for 
the recoraition of real possibilities and a revolt 
against i^olutistic systems. 

There is, doubtless, some confusion and dis- 
advantage in CTOuping under the name of * plural- 
ism* the tendencies which have just been con- 
sidered, although the grouping has warrant in 
contemporary usage. There is some confusion 
because these tendencies are motived not simply 
nor always by metaphysical considerations growing 
out of the opposition between monistic and plural- 
istio speculations. They are motived also by 
obvious empirical considerations. A thinker who 
takes the world as he finds it, and, in reflecting on 
it, follows the lead of conoroto tendencies as they 
arise and come to an issue, will doubtless be led 
to view the world as a process involving many 
different factors and not as an already completely 
unified and permanently organiztMl whole. He 
might find some disailvantage in calling his view 
of things pluralism, because he might feel that, in 
so doing, ne was affirming kinship with some form 
of the substantial pluralism noticed in the begin- 
ning of this article, or with the leading motives 
and principles of that philosophy. Substantial 
pluralism is a positive doctrine. The new pluralism 
is as yet largely negative. It is not so much the 
affirmation that the world is many m it is the 
deniid that the world is one. That is the main 
reason why it represents to-day a tendency in pliilo- 
Bophy much more than a systematic metaphysics. 

LiTiBATass. — For ths older form of pluralism it is tiutScleut 
to refer to the standard histories of philosophy and to iutrodoc- 
tiODS to philosophy. For the newer form the following will be 
found Illustrating the tendencloe set forth in the article, by way 
both of smiport and of oppoeitlon : H. Bergson, MtUitn €t 
vUnwirs, ftrie, 1896, Suai iwr donn4ei immSdiaUi de la 
eorueterusS^t do. 1B98, L'Bvolutton er6atrioe, do. 1907 ; T. H. H. 
Bots-Boru, Le Piuralitmet do. 1909: J. Dewey, Btudias in 
LogietU Thiory, Obioago, 1908, Tlu Iigiuefu$ qf Darwin m 
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PhiUatqthyt and other Bssaye in Contemporaneoui Thought. 
New York. 1010, Bow We Think, Boston, 1910 ; J. Dewey end 
J. H. mhiee. New York, 1008 : G. H. Howison, The 

lAmUe of Evolution^ do. 1004 ; W. Jainei. The Will to Be- 
lie/ee ana cOwr Beeayt in Popular Philosophy, Ijondon, 1897. 
A Phuralistio Universe, do. 1009, Essays in Radieal Empiricism, 
do. 1012 : P. Loner, Pluralismus Oder Monismus, Berlin, 10(^ ; 
A. W. Moore, Pracfmatism and Its Criliee, Ohloaao, 1910 ; 
J. B. Pratt, What m Praqmatism t, New York, 1914 ; C. B. 
Renouvier. /wi nouvelte Monadotogie, Porii, 1897, Let 1H- 
Ummes de m mitaphysiaue pure, do. 1901, Le Pertonnalitme, 
do. 1908 ; F. C. S. Schiller, Studies in Humanism, London, 
1007, Riddles of the Sphina^, do. 1010, Humanisni^, do. 1912 ; 
H. C. Sturt, Idola Theatri, do. 1906, Principles of UnAet- 
standinq, Oambridtce, 1015 ; Personal Idealism, Phuosophical 
Essays oy eight Members qf the University of Oxford, ed. Sturt, 
Ijondon, 1002 ; J. Ward, The Realm of Ends, or Pluralism 
and 7^t87/k Oambrldge, 1011; F. J. B. Woodbridge, The 
Purpose of History, New York, 1018. 

FREDERICK J. £. WOODBRIDQE. 

PLUTARCH.— X. Life.— Plutarch was bom 
about A.D. 46, as may be inferred from the state- 
ment that in 66, the jy-ear of Nero’s visit to Greece, 
he was a pupil of the Academic philosopher 
Ammonius in Athens {de EJ apud DelphoSy 1, p. 
386 B). He was a native of Clneronea in Boeotia, 
and showed a constant aiTection for his birth-place, 
which he ultimately made his home. Belonmng 
to a family of good position, he received the oest 
education open to a young man of his time. He 
was instructed in medicine and natural science by 
the physician Onesiorates {de Mus, 2, p. 1131 0); 
and,^ though there is no direct evidence of his 
public profession of the art of declamation, his 
rhetorical training is manifest in such of his early 
writings as the & Forturui Romanorum (pp. 317- 
326) and the Aquane an Ignis tU utUior (pp. 
966-968). 

While still a young man, he was sent as an 
envoy representing his native town on a mission 
to the proconsul {Prcec. get. Reip. 16, p. 816 J)). 
It seems that political business was also at any 
rate the osten^ble cause of his visits to Rome 
{Demosth, 2), the earliest of which must have taken 
place in the reign of Vespasian {de Sollert. Anim. 
19, p. 974 A). It is a legitimate assumption that 
he made several visits (cf. Quasst. Conv, viii. 7. 1, 
p. 727 B), and that they occupied a considerable 
time ,* for he shows an intimate acquaintance with 
Roman topography (e.g., Poplic. 8), and was so 
well known there that he was accustomed to de- 
liver lectures in public {de Curios. 16, p. 522 B). 
Among the chief of his Roman friends may 
reckoned C. Sosius Senecio, who was four times 
consul under Trajan, and to whom several of the 
Parallel Lives were dedicated, and Mestrius Floras, 
another c^onsular, in whose company be visited the 
historical sites of Gallia Cisalpina {0th. 14). Dur- 
ing his residence in Italy he acquired a high reputa- 
tion as a teacher of moral philosophy, and was re- 
warded with the devotion ot a large &nd of pupils. 
It is evident that in this intercourse the medium 
of communication was the Greek language; for 
Plutarch makes the interesting confession Uiat he 
was well advanced in years before he commenced 
to study Latin {Demosth. 2), and the errors which 
he makes in his incidental references to the lan- 
guage {e.g., olve wirpis, otop d»sv Tarpdi [Quatst. Rom. 
103, p. 288 F]) are such as to prove that his ac- 
quaintance with it was never more than superficial. 

Subsequently, if we may trust the authority of 
Suidas {s.v. Il\o&rapxos), he enjoyed the favour of 
the emperor Traian, by whom he was elevated to 
consular rank, wnile the governor of the province 
was enjoined to take his advice upon all matters 
of importance. It is probable that he survived to 
witness the early part of the reign of Hadrian, but 
died not long after 120; for lie speaks of the 
Olympieium In Athens as unfinished {Solon, 32), 
whereas we know that it was completed by 
Hadrian between the years 126 and 180. 

In the latter part of his life Plutaroh seems to 


have settled permanently at Chseronea, where he 
was uninterruptedly engaged in literary labour, 
except during the performance of the duties at- 
tached to his municipal otiices. At Cbrnronea he 
filled the post of overseer of buildings {Preec. qer, 
Reip. 16, p. 811 B), as well as that of arcnon 
ivfbpvfMt {Quoest. Conv. 11. 10. 1, p. 643 F). He 
was also an associate of the oollege of priests to 
Apollo at Delphi (i6. vii. 2. 2, p. 700 £), and was a 
member of the council which superintended the 
organization of the Pythian games {ib, v. 2, p. 
674 E). Notwithstanding these activities, he gave 
lectures from time to time both on philosophical 
subjects and on others of wider interest (of. de 
Rect. Rat. Aud. 1, p. 37 G). In bis domestic life 
his relations with his wife and children were 
strikingly tender and afiectionato, and are charm- 
ingly iBustrated in the letter of consolation ad- 
dressed to his wife Timoxena on the death of their 
infant daughter, who was named after her mother. 
From this letter a single sentence may be quoted : 

*A8 she woM herself the dearest object for her parents to 
fondle, gase ui>on, or listen to, so should her jnemory remain 
to us as a joy far exceeding its pain* (Consof. ad Uxor, 8, p. 
608 E). 

From the same source (6, p. 609 D) we learn that 
two of the four sons bom to Plutarch and his wife 
died at an early age. The names of the two sons 
who survived, Autobulus and Plutarchus, are 
recorded in the dedication to them of the treatise 
de Animas Procreatione in Tiinceo (p. 10.30 D) ; and 
they are mentioned as taking part in the various 
discussions which arose at their father’s table (cf. 
Qucest. Conv. viii. 10. 3, p. 736 C). We read also 
of the marriage of Autobulus {ib. iv. 3. 1, p. 666 D), 
who appears again as the narrator of tne Ama- 
torius, and as a character in the dialogue de Sol- 
lertia Animalium. But it was not merely within 
the family circle that the kindliness and geniality 
of Plutarch’s character were displayed. There ii 
abundant evidence from his Table 'Talk {Qucestiones 
Convivales) and the other dialogues that to his 
friends he was an object of affectionate regard no 
less than of respect for his moderation and common 
sense. His writings have made a similar impres- 
sion upon posterity. Among many testimonies 
to his worth we may instance the judgment of 
Mahaffy, who happily remarks : 

'We feel him. os we feel Sir Walter Scott, not only the 
originator of an inestimably instructive form of historiography, 
but also essentially a gentlenian^a man of honour and of kindli- 
ness, the best tpgo of the best man of his day ' (Oreek World 
under Roman Sway, p. 208). 

a. Works. — The most celebrated of Plutarch’s 
works is his Parallel Lives, intended to exhibit a 
comparison of the greatest men whom Greece and 
Rome had produced, by the publication of their 
biographies side by siae in pairs. Forty-six of 
these lives have come down to modem times, and 
their world-wide celebrity makes it the less neces- 
sary to describe their characteristics, especially as 
we are more nearly concerned with the other 
branch of his writings, which is conveniently but 
inaccurately labelled the Moralia. It is enough to 
say that the Lives were not so much the fruit of 
historical research as an endeavour to illustrate 
the moral writings of their author by depicting 
the characters and dispositions of men who have 
actually lived. 

The collection of the Moralia {bdiKd) is so de- 
scribed because most of the treatises which it 
comprises deal with what may be called * moral ’ 
subjects, although not with the principles of formal 
ethics. The wntings are actually a miscellany, 
containing discussions on religion, literature, poli- 
tics, education, philology, folk-lore, archaeology, 
and natural history, as well as some of a severely 
philosophical type. Plutaroh is less a philosopher 
chan an essayist, and the most oharaoteristic of 
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his writings are those which, in dealing with such 
subjects as garrulousness, faJse shame, restraint of 
anger, or flattery and friendship, display, together 
with a profusion of illustration and anecdote, the 
good taste, common sense, and genuine humanity 
of their author. Not the least of their merits for 
the modem world is that, apart from a wealth of 
information on literary history, the Moralia are a 
plentiful storehouse of quotations from the lost 
writings of early poets and philosophers. 

3 . Leadii^ ideas.— (a) PnUosopkical and rdigi- 
otM.— By his adoption of the aialogue form for 
most of these treatises Plutarch acknowledged 
himself as much a follower of Plato’s literary 
methods as he was formally an adherent of his 
teaching (cf. de Def. Or. 37, p. 431 A). The latest 
tendency of the Academy haa been in the direction 
of eclecticism. Philo and Antiochus had aban- 
doned the extreme scepticism of Arcesilaus and 
Garneades, and, while laying greater stress npon 
ethical doctrines, had made an approach towards 
the positions of the Stoics and Peripatetics by 
advocating life according to nature, and the 
plurality of virtue as well as its self-sufliciency. 
In the 1 st cent, of the Christian era the beginnings 
of a new movement, of which Plutarch was the 
most distinguished representative, gradually be- 
come apparent. Its leading features are two— a 
closer application to the study of the l^latonic 
writini^, and the growth of a spirit of religious 
mysticism, which ultimately issued in Neo-Platon- 
Ism. Not that the accretion of alien doctrine was 
entirely repudiated ; for it has even been said of 
Plutarch that ’it would be hard to say whether 
the number of Stoic dogmas which he rejects 
exceeds that which he quotes with approval’ 
(Mahafly, p. 301). At the same time the most 
important of Plutarch’s strictly philosophical 
writings are those directed from an Academic 
standpoint against the Stoics {de Stokorum Repug- 
nantiiSy de Communihus Notitiia) and against the 
Epicureans {adversus Coloten^ Non posse suaviter 
vivi secundum Epicururn). His positive contribu- 
tions towards the elucidation of the Platonic text 
are contained in the de Animas Procreations in 
TwKro^ and are of much less importance to the 
student of philosophy than the controversial 
writiims previously mentioned. Plutarch adopted 
from Plato as his two ultimate first principles the 
One and the Indeterminate Dyad (^i>dt £ip«rros}. 
The latter, as the element of shapelessness and 
disorder, is called Intini^ (diretp/a), whereas the 
nature of the One, by denning and occupying the 
Infinity, which is empty, irrational, ana indeter- 
minate, endows it with form, and so makes it 
capable of supporting and containing the deter- 
mination whi^ is a necessary accompaniment of 
sensible objects {de Def, Or. So, p. 428 Fff.). The 
combination of these two principles, unity and 
duality, is seen most clearly in the production from 
them of numbers {ih.). The creation of the world 
was the result of the concatenation of three factors 
—God, matter, and form. Matter is the shapeless 
underlying substratum ; form is the fairest model ; 
and God is the best of causes. God, in His desire 
to leave nothing indeterminate, but to organize 
nature with proportion, measure, and number, 
produced a unity by a combination of His material. 
This was the universe {K6<rfMt)t equal to matter in 
extent, and similar to form in quality {Queest. Conv. 
viii. 2 . 4, p. 720 A, B). It must be remembered, 
however, that, according to Plato’s doctrine, 
matter, beinc itself formless and inert, is not the 
cause of evil, which proceeds from a foul and 
malignant necessity struggling with and rebelling 
against God (de Anim. Procr. 6 , p, 1015 A, de Is, 
et Osir, 48, p. 870 F). The war ol these opposing 
principles is especially to be detected in man^ 


chequered existence, and in the region of inequal- 
ity and change which lies between the earth and 
the moon (de Is, et Osir, 45, p. 369 D). God exists 
not in time, but in eternity, which for His unity is 
an everlasting present, without beginning or end, 
past or future. As being absolute unity. He is 
incapable of difierentiation {treptmii [de El apud 
Delph. 20, p. 303 A, B]). God sees, but cannot bo 
seen (de Is, et Osir, 75, p. 381 B). Ho is absolutely 
pure and undefiled by any form of existence liable 
to destruction and aoath ; hence our souls, whicli 
are encompassed by the body and its attributes, 
cannot reach God, save only in so far as, by the 
exercise of pure reason and through the medium 
of philosophy, they may attain to an indistinct 
vision of His image (ib. 78, p. 882 F). Life in the 
body upon earth is an exile of the soul {de Exit. 
17, p. 607 D). It has come from the gods and will 
return thither, so soon as it is discharged from the 
trammels of the body. It is like a flame which 
shoots upwards in spite of the mist^ vapours that 
cling round it and seek to bind it to the earth. 
Hence it is not the bodies of good men that go to 
heaven; but their souls pass into heroes, from 
heroes into demons, and, when at last they have 
been mysteriously cleansed and sanctified, so that 
they are free from any mortal aflection, then in no 
merely conventional sense, but in very truth uiul 
by a blessed consummation, they are caught nj* to 
join the gods {Rom. 28, de Def. Or, 10, p. 415 B). 
Some souls are not entirely iiu]>risoncd within the 
body, but, by keeping the purest portion in ex- 
ternal association with the topmost surface of 
their owners’ heads, who are thus lifted upwards 
and saved from complete submersion, they preserve 
their immortality free from bodily taints. This 
part, called the intelligence (wOf), and generally 
supposed to be innate, is actually external, and 
would more properly be known as ‘demon’ (de 
Gen, Soc, 22 , p. 591 D). It is unreasonable to 
disbelieve in the inspiration of certain individuals, 
if we retain our belief that God is a lover of man- 
kind. The ordinaiy man learns the commands of 
God by signs, which the prophetic art interprets, 
but there are a few who on rare occasions have 
direct intercourse with the divinity. Further, 
when souls freed from the hotly have at length 
become demons, they still retain their interest in 
the world which they have left, as Hesiod was 
aware {Op. 120), and are allowed by God to assist 
the final struggles of those aspiring souls which 
are yet in the last period of their incarnation {de 
Oen. Soc. 24, p. 593 Aff.). There are. however, 
bad demons as well as tne ^ood ; and they are 
elsewhere described as belonging to the borderland 
which separates gods and men, and as subject 
to mortal afl'ections and the changes wrought by 
necessity (de Def. Or. 12, p. 416 C ; cf, 17, p. 419 A, 
de Is, et Osir, 25, p. 360 E), These pMsages are 
typical of much in Plutarch, and their Platonic 
cnaracter is unmistakable. At the same time, it 
should be observed that, in emphasizing his belief 
in demons, he was echoing the teaching of the 
Stoics (see art. Demons and Spirits [Greek]). 
The same remark applies to his treatment of 
fiavriKii. Divination is the gift of God to man {de 
Def. Or. 8 , p. 413 C), but the decay of oracles is 
not on that account to be attributed to Him, but 
rather to the failure of matter {ib. 9, p. 414 D, E). 
In a curious passage {ib. 40, p. 432 D) ne speaks of 
the prophetic capacity as resembling a sheet of 
white paper, ready to receive improssions from 
the warnings of sensation, when the seer is with- 
drawn {4K<rri) from the influences of the present 
and is filled with the spirit of prophecy {ivBovcia.<x- 
fi6s). This inspiration may come from the inner 
constitution of the body, but is frequently conveyed 
either through air or through water at particular 
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places In the form of flowing water or breath, 
elsewhere (rfe Fyth. Or, 7, p. D) he says more 
simply that God does not inspire the voice of the 
prophetess or the words which slie uses, but merely 
provides tiie sense-impressions (i^arroaiaf), and 
gives light in the soul, enabling it to look upon 
tne future. Thus, though agreeing with the Stoics 
in upholding the truth of /Awnieiff, rlutaroh refused 
altogether to countenance the Stoic doctrine that 
the divine spirit permeated eveir stone and piece 
of metal in the world (i6. 8, p. 398 G). His whole 
attitude towards religion is guided by a spirit of 
conservatism, seeking to uphold eacn venerable 
institution, while finding elements of truth in the 
various devices by which philosophers sought to 
remove traditional diiliculties {to, 18, p. ^ E, 
Amat. 13, p. 756 B). Thus he would steer a 
middle course between superstition and atheism, 
recognizing that there is not so much difference in 
the nature of the gods as the various conceptions 
of them by Greeks and barbarians, and the names 
mven to them, might seem to imply, but that 
there is only one Reason that sets in order and one 
Providence that controls the world {de Is, et Osir. 
67, p. 377 Fir.). The elaborate discussion of 
Egyptian religion (de /side et Osiride) is a testi- 
mony to the progress of these foreign cults in the 
estimation of his fellow-countrymen, and is so 
constructed as to show that the ideas which under- 
lay them are essentially the same as those which 
are recognized by the tiieologians of Greece. The 
leading motive of the short essay de Superstitione^ 
which is, however, regarded by some merely as a 
rhetorical exercise undertaken in defence of a 
paradox, and not therefore characteristic of its 
author’s real view (Mahaffy, p. 318), is to show 
that a perverted and ignorant belief respecting the 
nature of the gods and their attitude to mankind 
is more harmful to the peace of the soul than an 
obstinate refusal to believe In their existence. | 
While he had no sympathy with Epicurean ration- 
alism, which destroyed the value of piety {adv. 
Colot, 27, p. 1123 A), he was no less disinclined to 
accept the reckless allegorizing of the Stoics, which, 
by making Ares a mere synonym for combative- 
ness, Aphrodite for desire, and Athene for intelli- 
gence, destroyed the individualities of the old gods 
and plunged their worshipt^rs into a gulf of 
atheism (Amat, 13, p. 757 B). It was therefore 
quite consistent with his general attitude towards 
religion that Plutarch, as we have seen, himself 
exercised priestly functions, and attended with his 
wife to take part in the sacrifice offered on the 
occasion of the festival of Eros at Thespice (ih, 2, 
p. 749 B). The same moderation may be detected 
in his attitude towards Ornhiam. While he whole- 
heartedly condemns the follies of excess attendant 
upon the pojuilar celebration of its rites, the modes 
of cleansing and purifications which were them- 
selves filthy, the wearing of ragged garments, the 
wallowings in the mud, the ridicnloua importance 
attached to the eating or drinking of particular 
solids or liquids {de Superst. 7, p. 168 D, 12, p. 
171 B), he was himself tne advocate of a reasonable 
abstinence and asceticism {de Tuend, Sanit, 19, p. 
132 E, rfc Is, et Osir. 2, p. 362 A), and, by his 
abstention frorn eggs for a season in cons^uence 
of a dream, laid himself open to the suspicion of 
having adopted Orphic tenets {Quatst, Conv. ii. 8. 
l,p. 635A). 

We have seen that Plutarch regarded the exist- 
ence of evil as an outcome of necessity, but he has 
much more to say on the kindred problem why 
the gods permit the existence of moral evil without 
exacting appropriate puniHhment. To this subject 
he hu devoted the important dialogue de Sera 
Numinis Vxndveta, The oocasion is provided by a 
supposed lecture of Epicurus, and various answers 


are given to the objection raised against what is 
assumed to be the ordint^ dealing of Providence, 
namely, that the delay in punishment enoouragM 
the sinner and disappoints the injured. Thus it 
is said (1) that the gods wish to give time for 
repentance, and thus set an example to others, 
teaching them to beware of hasty resentment, and 
(2) that oy this delay they are able to distinguish 
those who are incurable and require extirpation 
from those who, having erred rather through 
ignorance than of deliberate choice, are deserving 
of remedial treatment (6, p. 650 C lf.). Again, 
since it is always possible that a wicked parent 
may beget a virtuous offspring, it is naturiu that 
God should not immediately root out an evil 
stock, without waiting to see whether it will not 
produce a good fruit (7, p. 553 B). But the best 
answer of all is that the delay is only apparent, 
since sin, by the misery which it causes to the 
sinner, brini^ its own punishment with it, so that 
length of life becomes an aggravated unhappi- 
ness (9, p. 654 A if.). We are tnen introduced to 
the topic of punishment in the next world, and the 
dialogue concludes with a myth concerning the 
experiences of one Thespesius, who, during a 
trance, was permitted to be a witness of the treat- 
ment accorded to the souls of the dead. The myth 
is obviously modelled on the story of Er in the 
tentli book of Plato’s JtepubliCf and serves once 
more to illustrate Plutarch’s admiration for his 
great predecessor. The same tendency appears in 
the parallel case of the myth of Timarchus in the 
de (lenio Socratist where an account is given of the 
supernatural visions granted to him after his 
descent into the cave of Trophonius at bebadeia 
{de Oen, Soc, 21, p. 589 F ft*.). 

(b) Ethical.^The strictly ethical treatises are 
in the nature of short essays on moral subjects, 
based upon psycholo^cal observation, and desimed 
to effect the moral improvement of their readers. 
Hero we find Plutarch in the character of a 
physician of the soul, a public preacher who, so 
far from being inspired with the fervour of a new 
revelation, sought, by means of copious illustra- 
tion and apt quotations from the poets, to instil a 
reasonable exercise of the humaner virtues. The 
practical aim of his advice may be seen in the 
three treaUses belonging to the consolatory typo 
(xapa/ivSifriKol), acknowledged by the schools as a 
special branch of casuistry {rapaiveriKdt rdros ; see 
the present writer’s notes on CJeanth. frag. 92 f. 
[F7'a(]iments of Zeno and CleantheSy Cambridge, 
189l1). These are the de Kxilio and the Consolatio 
ad Uxoremy which have already been mentioned, 
and the more elaborate Consolatio ad Apollonium, 
which was largely indebted to Grantor’s vsfi 
U^ifOovs. In fact, a considerable number of these 
writing are open to the suspicion that they are 
dependent upon unacknowledged, princi|Milly Stoic, 
sources. 

As au example we may instanoe the short treatise de VirttUe 
Morali, which contains comparatively little of Plutarch's 
characteristic manner, but, while designed to support the 
Platonio psychology by advocating the submission of the emo- 
tions to reason rather than their entire eradication, is con- 
structed to serve as a compendium of moral doctrine with 
material drawn from the severer text-books of the Peripatetics 
and Stoics. 1 

He had no sympathy with the formal dogmatism 
of the schools, but did not hesitate to borrow from 
them whatever approved itself to his common 
sense as conducive to moral welfare. When we 
turn to those passages where he seems more especi- 
ally to give utterance to his innermost convic- 
tions, we find him inculcating self-control, patience, 
and cheerfulness as the surest defences against the 
jars and worries of social and domestic lire. Thus, 

1 M. Pohlana, in Sermes, xxxi. [1896] 8S8, 888, flnda th« 
original louroe of th« treatise in a work of Hieronvmas of 
Rhodea 
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After mentioning the advantages of varioas forms 
of abstinenoe, he continues : 

* I pet bsride then » tow no tom aocoptnUo to the gods: 1 
resdlTod, m If I woro mnUng n wineleii obUtion of milk snd 
honey, to keep myself free from peasion fiist of ell for a few 
days ; then, to extend the period oy gradual experiment to one 
or two months, so that 1 oonttnuauy made progress In the 
toleranoe of otiI, exercising an unceasing oooM upon my 
tongue la order to appear cheerful and vou of resentment 1 
refrained oonslatently from base talk and extravagant action, 
and repressed any emotion which provoked violent agitation or 
shameinl remorse for the eatlsfactlon of a mean or trifling 
pleaeure. By these means 1 am contented, and. by the favour 
of heaven, experience has confirmed the truth of n^ conviction 
that the spirit of oheertulness, gentleness, and Undneas la to 
none of hie aaaooiateo so gradous, welcome, and comforting as 
to its poeeeeeor * (da OoMb. Ira, 10^ p. 464 0). 

In another passage he deduces a similar moral 
from the contemplation of the glories of the 
physical world, which, following ultimately a 
reripatetio model (I. Bywater, in JPA vii. [1876] 
80), he compares with an august temple, where 
the most exalted mysteries are being continually 
celebrated .* 

*Yet men debase tbie festival which Gk>d has provided for 
them by unoeuing lamentation and dejection, permitting 
themselves ever to be haraeied by wearuome anxiety* (ae 
Tranq. An. 20, p. 477 E). 

Just as in religion he endeavoured by compromise 
to adjust extreme views, so in ethics ne sought to 
reconcile the divergencies of the dogmatic schools 
by refusing to accept in their entirety the tenden- 
cies with which he partly sympathize. 

* He will not adopt with Plato the equality of the sexes, or 
with the Stoics the injustice of slavery, or with the Pythagoreans 
the rights of the lower animals to Jvmce at the hands of men, 
yet be goes a long way with all three— magnifring the position 
and the dignity of the house-mother both by example and 
precept, Inculcating everywhere klndnees and consideration to 
slaves, adopting even vegetarian doctrines in some of his earlier 
treatises, and upholding with satire and with paradox the 
superior insight and intelligence of the animals we patronize or 
oppress * (Mahaffy, p. 801). 

(c) Po/iftca/.— In r^ard to politics, Plutarch 
r^udiated the Epicurean advocacy of abstention 
(Pj/rrA. 20) as expressed in the formula * Live in 
retirement ’ (\dffe ^n^ai), against which he directed 
a short treatise (de Zatenter Vivendo, pp. 1128- 
1130). But he lived in an age in which the limits 
of political activity were severely narrow, and he 
was the last man to waste himself in chafing 
against a restriction which it was neither wise 
nor possible to break down. Thus he sincerely 
lielieved that monarchy was the most perfect of all 
forms of government (An Seni sit Betp. ger. 11, p. 
790 A), bat that the wise mler must be cardnl 
to observe a mean between laxity and severity, so 
that he may not inenr either tne hatred or the 
contempt of his subjects by aiming at despotism 
or making concessions in favour of ^pular govern- 
ment (Thes. Bt Bom. Comp. 2). He recoraized that 
it. was idle to rebel against the imperial dominion 
or to cast wistful eyes upon the historic battle- 
fields of Marathon and Plateea (Prase, ger. Beip. 
17, p. 814 C). The chief political virtues are not 
pride and stubbornness, but patience and toler- 
ance, which are the fruits of a well-trained reason 
(Coriol, 16). He has even a good word to sav for 
Theramenes and his proverbial * boot which ntted 
either leg* (Prase, per. Beip. 32, p. 824 B), and 
holds that the politician should make it his chief 
aim to avoid a crisis. Thus, if the greatest bless- 
ings which communities can enjoy are taken into 
account, it will be found that, in regard to peace, 
the Greeks have nothing left to desire, since every 
form of warfare, domestic or foreira, has come to 
an end ; while, in respect of freeoom, they enjoy 
as much as their masters allow them, which is 
perhaps as much as is good for them (t6. p. 824 C). 
What sort of politics other than the petty activi- 
Hes of municipal government was it possible for 
Plntareh to recommend? His own fife is now 
seen to fnmish a near approach to the only ideal 


which he regarded as attainable. A public law- 
suit or a deputation to the emperor is the chief 
opportunity for a courageous and prudent man to 
seek bis own advancement 10, p. 805 A). We 
should not always be striving after the highes^t 
offices, such as that of sirategw in Athens, prytanis 
in Rhodes, or Boeotareh in Besotia ; but rather we 
shonld endeavour to impart lustre to those of 
less account, and preserve a mien suitable to the 
sphere of authority assigned to ns by the respon- 
sible powers (ib, 17, p. 813 D. E). Such was the 
temper of the man whose ohiei title to fame is as 
the biographer of the heroes of the ancient world. 
Nevertheless, Plutarch was far from being a time- 
server, or one who would put his private interests 
before his conntiy’s ^od (ib. 18, p. 814 D). His 
miietism was founds on the reasoned conviction 
that, as resistance is impossible, a cheerful sub- 
mission is wiser than an inopportune stnigglc 
against overwhelming odds (cf. Philop. 17). But, 
whereas the folly of ill-judged patriotism may at 
least claim the sympathy of a generous heart, the 
conduct of those who make the welfare of Greece 
of no account as compared with their own comfort 
and enjoyment deserves our profound contempt 
(Non posse svjcvdter^ 19, p. 1100 D). 

LmRATVM.— The chief texts of the Moralia ere by D. 
Wyttenbach, 8 vole, in with notes and index verborxim, 
Oxford, 1705-1880 ; by F. Dtibner in the Dldot series, Paris, 
1889-42 ; and by G. N. Bemardakis in the Teuhner series, 
7 Toll.. I^lpiig. 1888-66. For the life and minions of 
Plutaron the following may be consulted: R. volkmann, 
Leben, Sehriften und Philomphit des Plutarch von Chacronea, 
2to 18., Berlin, 1869: J. P. Mahaf^, TAs Gfreek World under 
Roman Sveay, London, 1860, pp. 201-860 : J. Oakesmith, The 
Religion of Plutarch, do. 1902 ; R. Hirzel, * Plutarch,' Heft Iv. 
of noi Erftc der Alien: Sehriften iiher Weeen und Witkung 
der Antike, ed. O. Cruslus, 0. Immisch, and T. Zielinski, 
Lelpslg, 1912. A. 0. PKARBON. 

PLYMOUTH BRETHREN.— See Brethren 
(Plymouth). 

POETRY.— See Hymns, Literature. 

POINTS OF THE COMPASS.-I. Intro^ 
DUCTORY AND OJfNlf/lAL.— Owing to the marked 
way in which, in several lands, notably in ancient 
Greece and in Christendom, sacred buildings have 
been placed with their most important front to- 
Wfurds the oast, this subject is generally known as 
orientation, and that term will be used in this 
article. As a title it might, however, in some 
cases be open to the charge of begging the question, 
and the one here chosen is non-committal und 
more comprehensive. 

The religions of many peoples — perhaps of most 
— have taken account of the cardinal points of the 
compass, though the importance attached to them 
may have varied. The feelings aroused by sunrise 
ana sunset must always have been very much the 
same all the world over, and they are in some 
degree expressed by the terms used for the cardinal 
points. Skeat (Etymological Dictionary^, Oxford, 
1884) traces the word ‘ east * to the Aryan root us, 

‘ shine,’ * bum.’ Bradley (OED) gives the root 
aus, ‘dawn.* Skeat derives ‘west’ from the 
Aryan root was, ‘ dwell,* and says that the allusion 
is to the apparent resting-place or abiding-place 
of the sun at night. * South ’ seems to mean 
simply tlie ‘ sunned * quarter ; the derivation of 
the word ‘ north * is unknown (Skeat). 

The Hebrew imagines himself to be facing east 
and describes east, west, north, south by the 
expressions ‘ before,’ ‘ behind,’ * left,’ ‘ right.’ 
This nomenclature, even more than the Aryan 
tongues, sugmts ideas about the four quarters of 
the norison that were definite and important, and 
it is therefore not surprising to find that the point 
of the compass is stated with precision in the story 
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of the Fall and elsewhere. This precision is not 
really inconsistent with the inaccuracies in Gn IP** 
and other passages. The Indo-European peoples 

t )icture themselves as facing north and call the 
land towards the rising sun the better hand, the 
dexterous one, and the other (although the Greek 
veiled it by eiipliomisms) the sinister. The Etrus- 
cans, on the contra^, thought of themselves as 
looking south ; the Roman augurs continued the 
trailition and considered the left the lucky hand. 
Thus it will be seen that the Indo-European 
peoples really had the same notions about the east 
as the Homitic. Walter Johnson {^ives useful 
examples of this habit {Bytoays of British ArchtB‘ 
ology). 

The subject may be said to have been neglected if not ignored 
till within the last decade or two. Most books on architecture, 
even those dealing with countries in which orientation is a 
marked characteristic of the buildings, make no reference to 
it ; the most comprehensive general oncvclopsKlias have short 
and perfunctory articles or none at all ; works on folk-lore, 
which are of necessity much concerned with ritual, seldom 
record any observations or offer any explanations, while very 
often neither the word 'orientation* nor the names of the 
cardinal points are to be found in the Index. This neglect, at 
least so far as Britain is concerned, Is no doubt due to the belief 
that the custom of orientation has no historical significance, 
that it was even in the earliest historical times inherited from 
a long-burle<l past and had comparatively little relation to the 
beliefs of the age that practised it. Hence many published 
plans of buildings have no compass at all ; of the others most 
nave but a rough indication with nothing to show whether true 
north or inagnetiu north is intended. It Is still more rare to 
find a plan which, while stating that the observation is mi^netic 
north, gives also the date of the observation, although it Is well 
known that the variation between the magnetic and the true 
north changes rapidly and irregularly. In the south of England 
the needle now points above 16' W. of polar N. ; this difference 
is diminishing six or seven minutes a year, so that, if the 
decrease were constant—which It is not— the variation would 
be reduced b;y a degree in about nine years. In works of 
the higiiest scientific value we find such errors as the plan of 
St. Peter's at Rome turned round so as to bring the altar to 
the east ; the magnetic variation shown east Instead of west ; 
while a third goes to the opposite extreme and carries accuracy 
so far as to give not only the date of the observation but the 
hour also. Descriptions are often loose ; to say that a church 
' faces east ' may mean either an east door or an east altar ; 
burial 'to the east* is equally vague; when Guiderius says, 
' Nay, Cadwal, we must lay his head to th* East,' he certainly 
meant 'to the west’ (Shakespeare, Cymbeline^ act iv. sc. 

The only unambiguous descriptions are ' altar to east (or west),’ 
‘ feet to east (or west).’ 

Lately* the architectural side of the subject has been ap- 

f >roached by a few observers in a scientific spirit in Germany and 
n England, and some records of the customs of savage races 
have been made. 

In this article we shall deal with the following 
(mestions: ( 1 ) ritual acta : the direction in which 
the suppliant looks while praying or aacrilicing, 
during baptism, or while performing other ritual 
acts ; (2) the aspect of buildings : (he direction of 
the main axis, or the aspect of the door, altar, 
or other feature of the temple, using that word 
in its widest sense ; (3) burial : the direction 
in which the grave is made, or the body of 
the dead is placed in the tomb, and consequently 
the planning of the tomb itself ; (4) beliefs un- 
classified (called for brevity ‘ superstition ’) ; points 
of the coinpiJu^H from which attacks of evil spirits 
are most to he feared, and the like. 

It is clear that all these, especially the three 
first, are in a great decree interae|)eiiaent. They 
should therefore be discussed together wherever 
possible. But in some cases this would be incon- 
venient, and it will be necessary to consider separ- 
ately the orientation of the more important classes 
of temples. 

z. Ritual acts. —The practice of orientation has 
been very generally observed in ritual acts, although 
from the nature of the case it has not in the past 
left such a clear record as have temples and 
burials. 

The direction in which the suppliant looks when 
at prayer or performing ritual acts has had, we 
shall find, in almost every form of religion a direct 
relation to the sun, his beliefs about it and the 


emotions which it arouses. Those beliefs and 
those emotions rang^ through every shade from 
sun-worship and totemism to perhaps mere wonder 
at the never-fading impressiveness of the pheno- 
menon of sunrise. In the relatively few cases in 
which ritual is independent of the position or 
course of the sun it is governed by simple and 
easily ascertainable facts, such as the Muham- 
madan’s prayer towards Mecca. 

It is probable that some peoples who did not 
orientate their buildings did face a particular 
direction when in the act of adoration ; some 
savage races who have not reached or have scarcely 
reached the stage of temple-building observe an 
orientation in their ritual ; the Jew and the 
Muhammadan observe what may be called a 
Mocal’ orientation in prayer; the Christian still 
retains a considerable amount of traditional orienta- 
tion in his ritual. 

2 . Temples. — The aspect of buildinm must 
almost inevitably have a close relationsnip with 
the direction in which the prayer is uttered or the 
rite performed, for it is governed by the same 
ideas — this notwithstanding the very varying 
degrees in which the building, in different religions, 
can be regarded as a house of prayer or as the 
home of a god. But, whereas a more or less 
correct general position sufficed or suffices for the 
private person at prayer, the temple is the work 
and the instrument of the professors of religion 
and for the most part of somewhat elaborate 
religions, each acknowledging and dedicating its 
buildings to many different ^ds, as the ancient 
Greeks, or in honour of special patron saints, as 
in the Christian Church. This consideration com- 
plicates, or has been thought to complicate, the 
inquiry into this part of the subject. We shall 
also have to bear in mind that in the case of the 
building, to a neater extent than in the attitude 
of prayer, tradition counts for much, as in the 
Christian Church at the present day, long after 
the matter has ceased to lio thought important or 
indeed to have any moaning at all. 

3 . Burial.— The position of the body in relation 
to the points of the compass varies much, but the 
underling idea which aictated it is in the main 
fairly general. Expressed briefly, it is that a dead 
person is laid in the grave in that position which 
will make the journey of the spirit as easy as 

S '.ble. The journey is usually to a home of the 
. Con 8 e(](uently the position varies according 
to the conception of that home. 

This idea of facilitating the journey of the dead 
is, however, sometimes found acting in an opposite 
direction : it may be desirable to keep the spirit 
in the grave. Thus the soul of the chief should con- 
tinue to reside among and to protect the tribe ; that 
of the wicked man should be prevented from retum- 
ihg to the village and disturbing the peace of the 
surviving relatives. J. G. Frazer sees a survival of 
the latter feeling in the custom in this country, 
not long since given up, of buryii^ a suicide with 
a stake through his Dody {The Belief in Immor* 
talityt London, 1913, i. 164). The further opinion 
may perhaps be hazarded that the selection of 
cross-roads as the place was suggested by the 
thought that, if the spirit did make its escape, it 
might be puzzled as to which road led home ; in 
the same way it is still believed that the sick are 
cured by being taken to the cross-roads, the 
original idea pr^bly having been that, when the 
evil spirit was expelled from the patient, it was 
liable to lose its way. 

The journey of the spirit may be made (a) to the 
land of the forefathers, ( 0 ) toan under world, (c) to the 
isles of the blest, (d) to the place where the totem of 
the dead person resides. There are some doubtful 
exceptions to this rule, namdy burial towards one 
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of the cardinal points or in the path of the sun— 
doubtful because they may after all prove to be 
connected with a journey. We shall have to con- 
sider these classes more at large. Meanwhile we 
must bear in mind Frazer’s warning not to expect 
uniformity even among people of one tribe ; modes 
in the disposal of the dead vary according to sex, 
rank, moral character, and manner of death. 

{a) Tht land of ths forrfathers, — The journey to 
the land of the forefathers is the hypothesis of 
Herbert S])enoer. The land of the dead is the 
land from which the tribe migrated. The idea 
may be summed up in the words, * The dead man 
has gone home.’ The body is laid with the feet 
in that direction. It is this hypothesis that now 
finds favour as the one which Insst fits the facts, 
rather than that of Tylor, to which further refer- 
ence is made below. But it will none the more 
bear too general an application. It appears to 
express the most common conception among savage 
tribes at the present time. 

{b) The under world. — The most familiar 
instance of this conception is that of mediseval 
Christianity. The belief appears to be shared by 
some primitive peoples of to-day. A. C. Kruijt, 
whose observations are used by Perry, maintains 
(see art. Indonesians, vol. vii. p. ^5) that an 
idea common to all conceptions of the hereafter is 
that the soul has to cross the sea, and that this 
belief found its origin in the theory that the sun 
crossed the sea every day on its way to the land 
of souls under the earth ; he points out that the 
word meaning * setting of the sun* is used for 
dying, and states that many of the tribes think 
that the land of souls is under the earth. 

fc) The isles of the blest. — There are two remark- 
able examples of belief in the happy islands. They 
are from opposite ends of Europe. The first is 
that of the Greeks. Of the second W. Ridgeway 
says: 

* There is some evidence thet the northern oremetionlsta like 
the Achoans, believed that the Spirit-land lay in the West 
Perhaps the ordinance of Odin that the ashes of the dead 
should be sent out to sea Mints In this direction, but it is clear 
from Procopius [ds Bell. QotK. iv. 20] that in the sixth century 
of our era, the peoples of north-west Europe held that the soul 
of the departed Journeyed westward . . . into the western part 
of Britain. A peninsula opposite Britain was inhabited by a 
folk (probably the Veneti of Armorica [Brittany]), who . . . 
were subject to the Fratiks, but paid no tribute by virtue of 
the ancient service of ferrying the souls out into the Ocean to 
Britain ' {The Early Age of Greece, Cambridge, 1901, i. 617). 

The expression * to go west ’ for * to die ’ is still 
in use and has been extended to include anything 
that is lost. 

{d) Totemism. — Two instances will be noted 
below in which a man is buried with his head to 
the point of the compass appropriate to his totem ; 
but these may prove to be cases of class (a), the 
journey of the spirit to the land of the forefathers. 

Each of the alrave classes presupposes a journey 
to be mode by the soul. It remains to notice the 
apparent exceptions referred to above. Burials, 
chiefly pre-historic, occur which seem to have a 
direct relation to the course of the sun and do not 
suggest a reference to a ioumey. Thus the graves 
of Teutonic peoples on the Continent and in Eng- 
land often, if not generally, have the foot towards 
the N. but occasionally to the S. ; sometimes they 
are E. and W. with the foot sometimes E. and 
sometimes W., but with the body laid on its side 
and facing S. The idea may have been a desire 
for comfort, and seems to take the form of a wish 
to lie in the path of the sun. It lends some weight 
to Tylor’s hypothesis, applied by him no doubt too 
generally, viz. : 

OrienUtion oririnAtea In ' the Aasoclation in roen'e mfndi of 
the east with light and warmth, life and happineea and glory, of 
the west with darkness and chill, death and decay, [which] 
has from remote ages rooted itself in religiouB belief ' and baa 
affected the position alike of tempAs and of grave (PC* iL 421). 


To the ancient Ef[yptian the west was the land 
of souls ; he complains : 

‘The West is a land of sleep and of heavy shadows. . . . Let 
me be placed by the edge of the water with my face to the 
North, that the breexes may caress me’ (Q. Mas[)ero, The Daton 

Civilization*, Eng. tr., London, 1901, p. 113). 

The legend that Christ was buried with His head 
to the 'V\^ is attributed by Tylor to wide-spread 
solar ideas. We have an instance of Australian 
tribesmen who prefer to lie Mn the path of the 
sun’ (Johnson, p. 274). The Tlingits, a people of 
Alaska, bury with the head to the sunrise (Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, iii. 274) ; 
the reason given, namely to allow the spirit to 
return, makes it doubtful whether this class is 
really an exception to the general rule that posi- 
tion 18 determined by desire to facilitate a journey. 
As a doubtful case we may perhaps class with it 
the instance mentioned mIow of the Egyptian 
buried in a cramped position in the hope, it is 
suggested, of facilitating the re-birth of the body. 

4. Superstition. — - No generalizations can at 
present be made on this branch of the subject. 
Most of the beliefs may presumably have some 
connexion, now lost, with ritual and ideas of death. 
A few examples will be noted below (vi. 12, x. i, 
and table at end of art). Probably a good deal of 
material still remains to be collected. 

II. Egypt.— t. Temples. — The Egyptians 
appear to have been indinerent as to the airection 
in which their temples lay ; at least, if they had a 
system, it is by most people considered to be 
unknown to us. J. Fergnsson expressly states 
{Hist, of Architecture, London, 1891-93, i. 119) 
that they did nut orientate their buildings ; but in 
his day no system had been suggested, and he 
accepted the obvious reading or the evidence. 
The evidence is that the temj^es face in all direc- 
tions. The silence of other writers on Egyptian 
architecture may be assumed to mean that they 
take the same view as Fergusson, and students of 
the elaborate religion of the Egyptians give \\f‘ 
little help. 

Attempts have recently been made, however, f o 
reduce the apparent confusion to a system. Tm o 
of these attempts— those of Nissen and of Lockyei 
— were apparently made more or less independently 
of one another, but they may be considered 
together. Nissen discusses eleven examples. 

Every temple U direoted towards the point on the horizon at 
which the sun or the star to which the temple is dedicated rose 
or sot on the feast-day at the time when the temple was founded. 
When the axis of a temple lies nearly E. and w., it neces8aril> 
points to sunrise on some day of the year and to sunset on some 
other day, and the temple is then called a sun-temple. If, 
however, the axis points to a spot on the horizon outside the 
limits of sunrise and sunset at midsummer, the temple is con- 
sidered to be a star-temple. The point on the horizon at which 
the sun or a star rises on any particular day of the year is con- 
stantly changing, owing to the movement of the pole of the 
earth round the pole of the heavens, and it is {>ointed out bv 
IxKikyer that in 18,000 years this point for a star may shift 47*. 
Some star is then looked for which rose or set at that particular 
spot at some time during the epoch in which the temple must 
he supposed, on arohnological grounds, to have been founded. 
A likely star having been found, the exact date, to wiUiin a 
very few decades, at which it rose or set at the point in question 
is easily calculated. This date Is the dat« of the building. A 
likely star is one which can be shown to have some possible 
connexion with the temple, and great ingenuity is shown in 
finding such connexions ; e.g., the temple of Sebak-Ra at Oml>oH 
seems to point towards the setting of Arcturus, which was 
sometimes represented by the Egyptians as a crocodile, and the 
god Sobak-Ba was also represented as cro(KXlile-headed (Nissen, 
Orientation, p. 62). Inscriptions from Annu, Denderah, and 
elsewhere are quoted by both Nissen and Lockyer deHcribing 
the foundation of temples, a ceremony of the greatest inii>ort- 
ance : the king himself stretches the measuring-cord and directs 
bis glance to the course of the rising stars, nis eye is fixed on 
the Great Bear, and he gives the comers of the temple. But it 
is admitted that the Denderah inscription is very late ; it refers 
to the emperor Augustus, who. it is said, was never at Denderah ; 
nor did tne Great Rear set at Denderah in his time : it must 
therefore reproduce an earlier inscription (Lockyer, The Dawn 
of A etronomy, p. 178). An exact orientation was of the greatest 
importance, and Lookyer suggests that the long eeries of halls 
ana oourta which formed an Egyptian temple would make an 
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excellent teleeoope of o eort ; the belli. eipecUUy thoee at the 
farther end, were dark, and the dividing wafli were each 
pierced by a central doorway ; a prieot itauding in the dark 
at the farther end, looking throngh thii long eeriee of dooi^ 
wave, would have a good view of a itar at heliacal riling, le. 
riling a little before lunrive, and would thni be warned that it 
was time to prepare aaoriflce : the fairway to the horlion waa 
alwayi carefully preeerved uninterrupted. True, later templei 
were eometimee built right aoroei the fairway, but that waa 
done on purpoee by the later prieste to spite those of the old 
temple. The sun>tcmplea make admirable observatorlea for 
aiccrtainiiig the exact time of the summer solstice; the 
measurement of time waa a most Important matter in an agri- 
cultural country ; it wai a duty monopolised by the priests. 
The orientation of star-temples is often what we may call 
indirect. t.e., it is not the long axis, but the ehort, that pointe 
to the rising of the etar, at at ^nderah and Kdfu (Niaeen, pp. 
86, 43) : and the Efoptiani bad the habit of building neighbour- 
ing temples at ri^t angles to one another (Lockyer, pp. 168, 

816; Niaeen, p. 68). 

These views have been accepted by R. Phen4 
Spiers (EBr^^.s.v. 'Orientation*), E. A. Wallis 
Budge, and F. C. Penrose. They are strongly 
controverted by a writer in the Edinburgh Bemew 
(clxxx. ri894] 418 ff.). The weak points of the 
theory, besides those indicated above, are that, 
owing to the movement of the earth*8 axis, the 
same star would not serve for more than 200 or 
SOO years, as Lockyer admits ; that that is a very 
short sjiace of time in Egyptian history, so that 
tlie fact must have been observed comparatively 
soon : that the very late inscriptions describing tlie 
setting out of the temple with a cord by the king, 
inscriptions rewritten and indeed freely 'edited,’ 
should not he accepted as plain statements of fact, 
devoid of poetic or religious fervour. The writer 
in the Edinburgh Review^ indeed, points out that 
the older inscriptions say nothing about the star, 
while in the later instances 'tlie Great Bear* 
simply means 'the north.* Lockyer does not 
support liis views of Egyptian sacerdotal history 
by reference to authorities. Nissen is less fanci- 
ful, hut scarcely more convincing. 

The sun and stars entered so largely into 
Egyptian religion and the observation of their 
movomonts was so important for making the 
calendar that the case can at most be said to be 
not proven. This would seem to be the view of 
W. M. Flinders Petrie (art. Akchitecture 
[E gyptian], vol. i. p. 722 ff.), who, however, 
appears to avoid a definite statement of opinion. 
He does, indeed, give interesting facts about the 
temple of Ahydos (p. 723*), hut no explanation of 
them or even a hint as to whether he thinks an 
explanation is required. In the earliest plan the 
entrance is a passage between walls 4 ft apart and 
35 ft. long, racing S. ; it is probably of the 1st 
dynasty ; m the new temples of the Vlth dynasty 
the pnncipal door is to the N. and the lesser to 
the S. ; later still it was several times rebuilt or 
renio<lelled facing N. and then £. ; in all there are 
seven (ric) different plans, dating from the Ist to 
the XX Vlth dynasty and facing sacceBslvely B., 
N., N. ?, N., N.?, E., E., E. 

2. Burials. — In the earliest burials in Egypt the 
bo<ly is said to ho laid on the left side, lying N. 
and S. with face towards the E. (Maspero, pp. 
1 12 A, 361). Budge, referring apparently to the 
same period, says that the skeleton is laid on the 
left aide with limbs bent and the face generally to 
the S., adding, however, that no invariable rule 
seems to have been observed as to the points of the 
compass. At a somewhat later hut still pre- 
historic time and before the days of embalming, 
the graves are 'oriented either north or south* 
{E^wtian Ideas of the Future Ltfe^ p. 159). Budge 
thinKS that the cramped attitude, the ante-natal 
position of the child, may perhaps have been 
adopted in order to facilitate the re-birth of the 
body (p. 162). 

The royal tombs of the Ist dynasty at Ahydos 
are made parallel to the river valley and hill line, 


and not true to the oardinal points, the nominal 
N.S. line being really N.W. and S.A But the 
builders recoraised this diimnal direction {Egyp* 
tian Easplcr. Fund Bogart, Ix>ndon, 1900, pt. i.). 

The pyramids of Giseh are of the IVth dynasty 
(variously estimated at 4000 to 6000 ao.). They 
are accurately set out so that one side faces due N. 
They are not absolutely accurate; the sides of 
the Great Pyramid, which should point N., do 
actually bear 4* W. of N. Petrie {The Pyramids 
and Temples of Gizeh, London, 1893, pp. 40-42) 
thinks that this discrepancy is due, not to a fault 
in the setting out, but to a movement of the pole ; 
he thus tacitly assumes that absolute accuracy was 
desired. Six of the nine remaining pyramids at 
Gizeh have a N. entrance passage sloping down 
towards the centre at a mean angle of 26* 47^ ; and 
at Abousseir, of the only two which are suffioiently 
well preserved, one has a passage at an angle of 
27* 5 , and the other at 26 . AU these must have 
given view of the then pole star at its lower 
cnlmination— * a circumstance which can hardly be 
supposed to have been unintentional’ (J. F. W. 
Herschel, Outlines of Astrono^ny^t London, 1867, 
p. 206 f.). 

Opposite to the middle of the £. side of each 
pyramid there was a temple, where the worship of 
the deified king was carried on. 

The temple, aeys PeMe (p. 81), looked * fcowerds the pyramid 
which ito<M on the W. of it (the ** blessed West,” the fend of 
souls).* 

In connexion with the second pyramid temple 
there is a granite temple about a quarter of a mile 
away. A paved causeway loads from one to the 
other. This granite tenmle is dnly orientated to 
the £., but it is about £. by S. of the pyramid, 
this position evidently being decided by the lie of 
the ground. A causeway also runs E. from the 
third pyramid temple. 

Most of the other pyramids of Egypt face N. 
with greater or less degrees of inaccuracy, and all 
have the entrance to the N. Of that at Sakkara 
the N.S. line is, according to Fergusson, H 36* £. 
of N. 

In the Sadftn, however, there are some important 
groups of pyramids which are placed diagonally to 
the meridian. These are at Gebal Barkal and at 
Mero6, east of the Nile, and at Nuri or Belal, west 
of the Nile. The shrines are against the S.E. 
faces. Budge, who made observations, accepts 
tiie views of Lockyer and Penrose [and Nisseii], 
and holds that these pyramids are orientated to the 
sun or, where its rays could not enter the shrine, 
to some star {Proc. Boyal Soc. London^ Ixv. 333). 

The Sphinx seems to have been called Har-em- 
khu by the ancient Egyptians (the Harmakhis of 
the Greeks and Ronians), eouivalent to * Horns on 
the horizon * or the sun in tne act of rising. The 
sun-god Homs takes several forms, one of which 
was ' Homs of the two {*.«. E. and W.l horizons.’ 
Horus in one of his qualities is primarily the god 
of the sunrise, and as such is tne counterpart of 
Hathor, the god of the west, who received the 
dead. It is mis eastward gaze of his that has 
made the Sphinx so impressive to all who have 
beheld him, and that long ago gained for him the 
name of ‘the Watcher." The work is usnally 
attributed to the XVII Ith dynasty (c. I6th and 
17th centuries B.G.), by which time the origin of 
all forms of religion was sought in sun-worship, 
and nearly every principal deity became amalga- 
mated with the sun-god (A. Wiedemann, Religion 
of the Ancient Egyptians, Eng. tr., London, 1897, 

p. 12), 

Bat, though theology may have changed during 
the course of ancient Egyptian history, we may 
safely guess that ritual, with which we are here 
oonoemed, remabied very much the same in that 
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most oonsenrative land. Egypt was a land of snn- 
worship in one form or another from the earliest 
prO’historio times till the dawn of the present era. 
The worship centred in Pa Rft (the house of R&), 
Greek Heliopolis. Thither a Pharaoh of the 
Xllth dynasty went in procession, and on the 
sandhill sacniiced before tne god R& at his rising 
and, returning to the great temple of the sun, 
went alone into the holy of holies to see the god, 
his father, Rn himself (to. p. 21). 

The imstahMt or private tombs of dynasties III. 
to X., have mnerally the entrance to the K., 
sometimes to tlie N. or S., never to the W. There 
was also a sort of blocked-up door facing £. ; this 
was for the use of the dead ; the spirit could enter 
or leave by it. An inscription is recorded invok- 
ing blessing on the dead * that burial might be 
granted to him in Amenttt the land of the west’ 
(Maspero, p. 260). At the far end of the building, 
set back in a recess in the \V. wall, is a stele. 

Wiedemann thus describes a funeral : 

' Whon the tomb hod been reached, the coffin wm set up on 
end, with face tamed towards the south, on a small eandhill 
Intended to repreaent the Mountain of the West— the realm of 
the dead ’ (p. 

III. Assyria, Chaldjra, Persia: temples 
AND BURIALS. — Our knowledge of these regions 
in ancient times is still marred by serious lacunio. 
The old Chaldoians had their theory of a world of 
the dead— either an under world or one lying E. 
or N. Of burial places other than those of royal 
persons nothing seems to be known, and even of 
those the authorities do not tell us much. 

The temple, a succession of terraces altout three 
in number, forming a sort of irregular stepped 
pyramid, was placed with its comers to the carainal 
points — c.o., the temple of Nannar at Uru in 
Chaldoea (Maspero, p. 6^) and Nin-mah at Babylon 
(T. G. Pinches, art. Architecture [Assyro- 
Babylonian], vol. i. p. 689**). This may be chance, 
but, in describing the precinct of the temple-tower 
of Belus at Babylon, Pinches says : 

* In accordance with the usual Babylonian custom, the angles 
Indicated the cardinal points, and each side had an entrance. 
Inside the enclosure . . . stood somo kind of erection 200 ft. 


The principal buildings, witn the couch of the god 
and the throne, were to the W. (p. 691*). Sippara 
and Larsa, cities where the sun-god was wor- 
shipped, have not been thoroughly investigated. 
Persepolis was orientated to the cardinal points. 
The palace of Sargon in Mesopotamia has ita 
diagonals pointing to them. 

IV. Greece,^!, Temples.— The normal posi 
tion of a Greek tei^le is approximately £. and 
W., and it was an £. aspect that was aimed at. 
But an E. aspect meant the opposite of what we 
now mean. A religion like Unristianity which 
has developed an indoor congregatiomd worship 
considers the position of the mtar within the 
temple and the attitude of the worshipper as the 
essential points; the position of the door is a 
corollary. But in a religion snch as that of the 
ancient Greeks, where the temple is a mysterious 
home of the god entered the few while the 
people remain in the femsnos to see the sacrihce, 
it is the entrance front and the altar before it that 


are the first considerations. Greek temples there 
lore generally have the entrance to the E. ; the 
altar (see art. Altar [Greek], vol. i. p. 843*) is, if 
possible, placed in front of it on the main axis and 
so that the person sacrificing faced E. witli his 
hack to the temple— e.g., temples of Aphwa at 
JSma, of Apollo at Delphi. It this was difficuK 
or impossible, the altar was elsewhere, as that ol 
Zens at Olympia and of Athene on the Acropolis 
at Athens. 

By far the greater number of temples face 


towards the E. Nissen’s useful list of 113 Greek 
temples (pt. ii. p. 224) shows that 76 i)er cent are 
within an aro of 60”, or 26* on either side of true 
£., while more than half are within an are of 20% 
or 10* on either side of K. Of the remainder there 
are four principal groups with the entrance facing 
approximately N.E., N., W., and S. There are 
several large gaps : no temples have the entrance 
to S.S5.E., N.N.E., N.N.W., or W.N.W., whUe 
there is a gap of no less than 66* from about 
W.S.W. to nearly due 8. containing only two 
temples. This distribution is partly geographical 
and partly according to cult, out never directly 
chronological. 

(leographically all temples on the mainland, 
with hut five exceptions, lace between N.E. and 
S.E., the bulk of tliem either just N. of £. or 
about E.S.K. ; those in Sicily and Italy are for the 
most part just S. of £. ; the islands and Asia 
Minor form three nearly equal groups facing E., 
S., and W. fairly accurately. 

Grouped under cults, the temples of Zeus, 
Athene, Asklepios, and Hera face fairly luiiformly 
£., except when in some Asia Minor examples the 
dtmr is turned to W. or 8, The temples of 
Artemis, Dionysos, and Demeter show rather 
greater variation. Temples to A|)ollo i>oint in 
many directions. Among the templcH of unknown 
dedication there is singmar uniformity : they all 
face nearly due £., except one, which is nearly 
due S. 

Although no general classification according to 
period can ho combined with|a clossilication accord- 
ing to direction, yet dates of buildings cannot be 
i^ored : thus the Asia Minor temples of Zeus and 
Athene facing W. and 8. are late, those of Artemis 
early ; we shall have occasion to notice the Delos 
temples in this connexion. StUl less can we 
neglect the period of the cult in examining the 
direction, as we shall see in considering the temples 
of Isis and Serapis. Most important of all will l)e 
the original seat of the cult, as in the cases of 
Apollo and the F)phesian Artemis. 

The normal aspect of the entrance to a Greek 
temple is therefore £. Deviations from it are 
abnormal and are of varying degrees of importance. 
The reason of the £. aspect must 1)6 sought in sun- 
worship of some sort ; the time and perhaps the 
place of its origin are obscured by distance. 
Statues of gods before house or temple doors were 
called dalfioyes dm^Xiot, ' deities facing the sun.’ In 
Homer’s poems, says L. R. FarnelT (art. Greek 
Religion, vol, vi. p. 401*), the sun was anthropo- 
morphized, but it is doubtful if it was so for the 
average Greek, who merely kissed his hand to it 
every morning or bowed to it on coming out of his 
house. The same author points out that the 
earliest temples— Homeric and pre-Ilomeric of the 
Minoan-Mycemean culture— are, with one excep- 
tion, domestic chapels in royal palaces and ma^ 
the sacred character of the king (p. 397'’). Of the 
palaces themselves those that are knowm to ns do 
not face £. : Tiryns and Phylakopi face due 8. ; 
Mycenffi about W.N.W. ; 'rroy 8.£. ; Knossos 
seems to have had several fronts, one about 8. hy 
W. and others to the corresponding points. Some 
of these sites are too cramped to nave afforded a 
choice of aspect. 

Some light is obtained from literature, but it is 
not oonclusive. 

In the Ion of Euripides the ^reat tenteet up by Ion, the son 
of ApoUo, Is scrupulously orientated— for it Is a a sacred 
or tabu place— so that it should not face the mid shafts of the 
eun*8 Are nor its dying raj s (lines 1182-1137). On the roof were 
embroidered pictures of the sun, moon, and certain stars. 
There is nothing to connect the tent with ApoUo-worship and 
the orientation seems to aim not so much at taoing N. and E. 
M at avoiding 8. and W. 

Hesiod (o. 800 s.c.) has some passages in Worki and Day» 
referring to the movements of the stars and the time for reap- 
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ing and other agricultural work, and other ancient authora 
refer to the means of measuring time by the heavenly bodies. 

Deviationiii from true K., where these are slight, 
an in the case of dedications to Zeus and Athene, 
niay be explained in one of two ways : they may 
be due to indifference as to exactness, or we 
may, with Nissen and Penrose, see in them de- 
liberate intention in conformity with an elaborate 
system. 

Tiicso authors suggeMt that the axis is direoted to the point of 
sunrise on the feast-day ; that the variations among temples 
having tiie same dedication are due to the varying customs in 
different states, and to the varying position of the place of sun- 
rise caused by the movements of the earth's axis ; that the 
latter cause incidentally gives us an indication of the date of 
the temple ; that it was important for the priest to have warn 
ing of sunrise so that he might prepare the sacrifice ; and that 
this was given to him by the appearing of a star which vnui 
known to rise a little before the sun. Both Penrose and 
Nissen, by calculating from the known movement of the earth's 
axis (the precession of the equinoxes), have arrivedi at dates at 
which the axes of most of the extant temples would point to a 
heliacal star. They have thus fixed the dates of the founda- 
tions of the teniples. Penrose points out that the dates thus 
deduced are in most cases clearly earlier than the existing 
remains. His explanation is that the temple has l>eon rebuilt 
on an old site, and the direction of the old axis has been 
followed. Lockyer agrees in the general theory, and it has 
been accepted by J. B. 8. Ilolborn (art. AHcntTBCTi'RS fOreekl, 
vol. I. p. 73S») and by Spiers (A’Brii, t.v. 'Orientation’), who 
both state that toniplea of gods face E. and those of heroes 
W. It is opjjosed with force by a writer in the Edinlmrgh 
Review (clxxx. 418) in an article on Lockyer’s Dawn of 
Aitronomy. 

The theory indeed seems to require a broader 
basis of evidence. Penrose himself points out that 
the satne st<ar would not serve for more than 200 
or 300 years, and he finds that at the rebuilding of 
a temple the axis has sometimes followed the star 
and sometimes not. 

The fact that most temples point nearly due K. 
may be duo to an old tradition having lieen adhered 
to and fairly accurately carried out. On the other 
hand, we may, with iNissen, find the explanation 
in the Greek calendar : the chief festivals were 
equinoctial— March, April, and early May (from 
the opening of navigation to the beginning of 
harvest [May]), and August, September, and the 
beginning of October, interrupted by vintage and 
ended by the closing of navigation. 

Certainly the importance of accurate observation 
of the movements of the stars for the regulation of 
the calendar and for timing agricultural opera- 
tions was fully realized. The terms * heliacal,* 
'acronychal,’ and Ssosinical* rising and setting 
were used by the early astronomers. 

After this general indication we may take a 
closer view. The temples of Zeus and Athene 
show, as stated above, a general agreement, but 
there is considerable difference between the two 
limits- -some 36° in the case of Zeus and 21° in the 
case of Athene, not including the early temple at 
Miletus, Asia Minor. In Asia Minor Zeus nas a 
temple at Magnesia with the door due W. (220 
n.C. [Nissen]) ; Athene has two at Miletus at right 
angles to one another, E.S.£. and S.S.W., and 
one at Pergamon due S. With these exceptions, 
there is no connexion between direction of axis 
and geographical position. There is a difference 
of nearly 4r between the early temple of Athene 
on the Acropolis and the Parthenon i they are 
respectively 260° 66' and 267® 7', given S.=0° and 
going sunwise (Nissen, Penrose). 

Athene, Asklepios, and Demeter keep their £. 
door at Priene, Asia Minor. The two temples of 
Artemis in Asia Minor, at Ephesus and Magnesia, 
have the door approximately to W., though they 
differ considerably in direction of axis. This 
reversal is perhaps due to the confusion of the 
Greek Artemis with the Asiatic goddess. 

The Erechtheum points rather N. of E,, being 
nearly parallel with the Parthenon. The Theseum 
is 13® S. of £. ; Nissen holds with the view that it 


has nothing to do with Theseus, but connects it 
with lacchus, son of Demeter, and the Eleusinian 
mysteries (p. 177). 

This brings us to Demeter. Her temples are 
mostly not far from parallel with one another 
and with one of the two Persephone temples, while 
they are only 12® removed from the Theseum on 
one side, and 14® from the second Persephone 
temple on the other side, their axis pointing 295° 
or about E.S.E. These Demeter temples are 
widely scattered— Eleusis and Sicily. But in Asia 
Minor there is one temple of Demeter at Priene, 
and in Arcadia a temple of Despoena, the Arcadian 
name of Persephone, both facing due E. In Sicily 
at Selinus there is a temple said to be of Demeter 
facing almost N.E. ; this is remarkable because all 
the eight other temples at Selinus are exactly 
parallel with one another and face somewhat S. 
of E., or not far from the direction of the other 
Demeter temples. 

The temples of Apollo present perhaps the 
neatest problem in Greek orientation. Even 
Nissen, who has an explanation for most things, 
aclmits that they are difficult. They point in 
many directions. This is probably one to the 
foreign extraction of the god : he has been thought 
to have come from Asia, from Egypt, from the 
north. Parnell says (art. GREEK Religion, vol. 
vL p. 395^) that he was no doubt a cult figure of 
tribes other than Achteans, and that in the Hyper- 
borean ritual, which reflects at points the earliest 
days of Hellenism, we can follow the track of 
Apollo’s invasion from the north. Nissen ingeni- 
ously suggests that the simple mountain shepherds 
of Arcadia and A^tolia accepted with the foreign 
god his foreign ritual and gave to his temples at 
Biissjc, near Phigeleia, and at Thermon the N.S. 
axis with the door at the N. end (that at Bassse 
has also a door in the E. side) ; but advanced city 
communities with a popular theology adjusted the 
axis to suit their own views ; thus the temples at 
Selinus and Syracuse face due E., and that at 
Corinth nearly so. But on this hypothesis the 
temple at Deljphi facing N.E. and that at Didyma 
in Argolis a little S. of N.E. are difficult to place. 
The temple at Metapontum on the south coast of 
Italy, with the entrance to the S.E., may be said 
to conform with the custom of the country ; that in 
the Ailgean island of Thera is parallel with it ; 
that at Letoon has its door to the S.S.W. There 
remain two temples of Apollo at Delos, one facing 
due E. and the other due W. ; these must be 
purely political, faced according to the dictates of 
the times to which they belong, as Athens or Asia 
Minor was in the ascendant. Besides these there 
are in Delos two old temples facing W, which, 
Nissen says, Wilhelm DOrpield is inennod to dedi- 
cate to Apollo; finally there is the nameless 
temple at Myoenoe witli the doorway to the S., 
which is perhaps more likely to have been dedi- 
cated to Apollo than to any other god. 

The Delos temples were first built faoing W. — 
the rock-cut, the Leto, two which are nameless, 
and one dedicated to Apollo. The aspect is per- 
haps due to the influence of Asia Minor— except of 
course the rock-cut. Then, under the influence of 
Athens in the 4th cent., the temples of Zeus and 
A|>ol1o were built with the door to the E., and 
finally, according to Nissen, when the island 
passed away from Athens, the temple of the 
foreign Isis looked W. 

A foreign god, as Nissen points out, may retain 
or may yield his native ritual. We have seen that 
Apollo Illustrates both processes. At Alexandria 
th^mrent temple of Serapis faces S. ; the daughter 
at Taormina is turned E., while in Delos she keeps 
the door to the S. The temjple of Isis is turned to 
the W. at Delos, but keeps its S. door at Priene, 
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It is probably a mistake to suppose that the 
aspect of temples was much more than a fashion, 
that it expresses any definite idea in theology. 
We have an exactly parallel case in the Christian 
Church ; most of our buildings have the door to 
the W., but in some of the most famous it is to the 
£. Probably few people are aware of the latter 
fact, even when the^ are attending service, although 
it sometimes requires a slightly different ritual. 
Perhaps to the Greek the matter was a little mure 
important, but not much. 

The temple with the door to the W. did not face 
W., any more than St. Peter’s in Rome faces W. ; 
it only faced £. in a different manner. Nissen 
thinks that it did face W., and that this aspect 
symbolizes ‘world empire.’ So it does, but the 
symbolism is of the 20th cent, and Teutonic. It is 
generally thought that on the feast-day the rays 
of the rising sun were to fall through the open 
door and lignt up the statue of the god, and the 
northward-lacing temple at Bassm has indeed the 
famous side door to the £., opposite the spot where 
the statue stood. But how could this have been 
arranged in a M'estward-facing temple ? A hypro- 
thral opening would throw only a reflected light 
on the figure. Vitruvius has some remarks on the 
subject which we shall presently notice. 

2. Burials.— -The Greek idea of death is com- 
plicated by many cross-currents, but the notion of 
a voyage or a journey of some sort enters largely 
into it. S. Baring-Gould says (A Book of Folklore, 
Ixindon, n.d., p. 160) that the ancient Greek 
inscribed the word eCvXota, ‘favourable voyage,* 
on a gravestone and that his descendant carves a 
pair of oars. 

In five shaft graves on the Acropolis at Mycense 
two bodies lie N. and S., with feet to 8., and 
all the others, eleven or more, lie K. and W. with 
feet to W. At Vaphio the chief is laid E. and 
W. with feet to E. ; jiossibly this is only in order 
that he should face the door of the tomb, which is 
to £. 

Ridgeway (i. 490) thinks that we may infer that 
burial with feet to W. was the characteristic 
orientation of the autochthonous race. He points 
out (i. 516) that Odysseus did not descend into 
Hades as did iEneas and Dante ; he sailed west ; 
and in post-Homeric belief there was no under 
world, but isles of the blest, which lay in the west. 
At Phylakopi in Melos the oiiontation of the 
tombs aepended wholly on the conformation of the 
ground (Hellenic Society, suppl. paper no. 4 
[1904], p. 234). 

In later times the Msition of the body varied. 
Thus Solon proved the justice of the claim of 
Athens to Salamis as against the Megarians by 
pointing out that the tombs which he opened faced 
£.i and that the corpses in them were turned to 
the £. in the Athenian fashion. We have there- 
fore the tradition at least that in the days of 
Solon (c. 600 B.c.) there were in different parts of 
Greece two well recomiized positions for the body. 
Buch customs ' probably . . . depend on the ideas 
which each people has formed of the direction in 
which lies the land of the dead ’ (Frazer, Totemism 
and Exogamy, iv. 214). 

y. Rome.’—i, Templet. — It is generally agreed 
among modem writers that the Romans, whatever 
their theories, did not orientate their buildings 
(W. J. Anderson and R. P. Spiers, Greek and 
Roman Architecture*, London, 1907, p. 188). The 
silence of Fergusson, of Middleton {Remains of 
Ancient Rome, 2 vols., London, 1892), and of 
Lanciani is perhaps as eloquent on the same side. 
£. A. Gardner (art. Altar [Roman], vol. i. p. 
849) says that, the orientation of the temples being 
varied, that of the altar varied also, and that, from 
the position of the altar, the sacrifioer appears to 


have stood with his side to the temple, and in some 
cases with his back to it. J. Dilrm lays it down 
that the Etrascan rule required that the temple 
axis should be N. and 8. ; that the Roman turned 
to the £. during prayer; therefore either the 
temple statue had to face W. or the axis of the 
temple had to lie E. and W. {Handbuch der Archi- 
tektur, Stuttgart, 1905, sect. 431). 

Of the Etruscan practice we know almost 
nothing. The Roman augurs inherited as the 
basis of their ritual the Etruscan idea of the 
natural or normal attitude ; i.s., they imagined 
themselves as facing 8., so that the lucky side — 
that towards the E. — was the left, and the unlucky 
side the right. But with the Roman populace the 
o|))) 08 ite was the rule: they faced N., and the 
right was the lucky side. Both these notions 
show that, whatever was the practice with regard 
to buildings, there was in early times a si)ecial 
veneration for the east. 

Vitruvius, who lived and wrote in the 1st cent. 
B.C., is a useful link between Greece and Rome. 
He was an architect with a practical knowledge of 
work in Rome in his own day and with some out- 
side book- knowledge of Greek lands. He has a 
chapter on ‘ The Position of Temples according to 
the Kegions ’ : 

* The eecred temples of the immortal fifods should be so dls- 
tHMed, that, if there is no impediment and the use of the 
temple permits, the statue which is placed in the cell may seem 
to look towards the evening retfiou of the heavens ; so that 
those who approach the altar, to ntako their offerin(;s, or per- 
form sacrifices, may look towards the eastern sky and to the 
image which is In the temple. By this means the temple, the 
ea8t«‘rn sky, the supplit^nts and sacrifleers making their vows, 
and the image seeming to rise to behold them will all be seen 
at one view : for it is proper that the altars of the gods should 
be disposed to the east. 

But, if the nature of the place prevents that position, then 
the temple Is to be turned to the view of tlie greater part of 
the city walls and temples of the gods ; or should sacred fanes 
be built near a river, like those near the Nile in Egypt, they 
should look towards the bonks of the river ; so likewise, if near 
a public way they should be so situated that the passengers 
may ^hold it, and pay their salutations’ {de Architeetura, 
tr. W. Newton, London, 1791, bk. iv. ch. v.). Pseudoperlpteral 
temples ’ are appropriated to the use of sanrifl(‘.es, for the same 
kinds of temples are not erected indiscriminately to all gods, 
because the sacTed rites performed to each are different’ 
(bk. iv. ch. vii.). ‘Altars should regard the east' (bk. iv. 
ch. viii.). 

In these passages, it appears, Vitruvius combines 
unconsciously wliat he liad learned from books 
about Greek work with his practical knowledge of 
Roman custom in his own day. He had not 
travelled, and clearly the Greek architecture about 
which he had reaa was, as we might perhaps 
expect, chiefly that of Asia Minor. As to Roman 
work, he seems to consider the W, orientation to 
be a counsel of perfection, which was to give way 
l)efore considerations of architecture and con- 
venience. 

In practice temples face in every direction ; a 
glance at a plan of Rome or at a table of orienta- 
tions makes this clear, and an attempt to work 
the data into a system would indeed be bold. 
But it has been made by Nissen ; his lists contain 
33 Roman temples and 34 temples in Italy outside 
Rome. 

That the Romans and the Etruscans before them 
were very susceptible to outside influences— 
Greece, Egypt, and Asia— is a commonplace of 
history. It would be remarkable, then, if in the 
placing of their buildings even in Rome itself they 
never followed the practice of countries where 
orientation was general— countries within whoso 
borders tliey themselves w’ere building temples 
carefully orientated in accordance with native 
custom. 

But, if we would look for truly orientated build- 
ings, it must be on open sites or among the early 
buildings of a town oefore the place had become 
congested, or at least among those which, if not 
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early, mieht be expected to preserve early tra- 
ditions. In Rome the oiroular temple of Vesta 
In the Forum faces E.N.E. (R. Lanciani, Forma 
Urbit Romm, Milan, 1893-1901, pt. iv. pi. xxix.) 
or due E. (0. Richter, Toj^graphie dtr Stadt i2om, 
Munich, 1901, pi. x.). The old Domus Publica 
(Middleton) and the Regia, neighbouring buildings 
associated with the temple, have also the E. direc- 
tion— a direction contrasting stronely with all the 
buildings round thorn. The temple of Vesta was 
one of the most sacred of buildings, and it owed 
both its form and its sanctity to its extreme anti- 
quity. The house for keeping alive a fire for the 
use of the community was probably the earliest 
building which primitive man attempted, earlier 
oven than tho shelter for his own head. The actual 
building in the Forum was destroyed and rebuilt 
more than once, and even its position had been 
slightly moved, but the old round form was pre- 
served. The plan came to receive a symbolical 
ineaning, but thore can be no doubt that it was 
simply the natural form in which primitive man 
built, and that it was perpetuated in a specially 
sacred building by a well-known tendency just 
because it was primitive. It is suggested that the 
E. direction also is that of the primitive building, 
and that it points to a true orientation having been 
observed in early times. The well-known round 
temple to Mater Matuta, of early foundation, 
op^M)site 8. Maria in Cosmedin has its door almost 
due E. (Lanciani, pt. viii. pi. xxviii.). The door 
of the Tullianuni also looks due E. This building 
has, like the Kegia, the trapezoidal plan which is 
believed to be tho mark of a very primitive tradi- 
tion. The Lapis Niger over the grave of Romulus 
is trapezoidal, but its axes run N.W. to S.E. and 
N.E. to S.W. Tho early quadruple temple on 
the Capitol faced about S.S.E. (i6.), and the early 
temples on the S.W. corner of the Valatine face 
S. by VV. Outside Rome ; the temple of Vesta at 
Tivoli has the door facing S. W. by S. (G. L. Taylor 
and E. Crc«y, ArchitecturcU Antiquities of Ronief 
London, 1821-22, pi. Ixvi. [vol. li.]) probably for 
local reasons. The Artemisium at Nemi runs N. 
and 8. with the door to the 8. Thus it is difficult 
to detect a system even among the early buildings, 
unless it is perhaps a tendency to make buildings 
face approximately either E. or 8. But much 
could not be expected from so few remains. 

It is possible that other buildings might be found 
in which there might be discovered a cause for the 
direction of the axis other than practical or archi- 
tectural considerations. Contact with neighbour- 
ing or distant nations may more than once have 
had its influence: the third legion of the army, 
for instance, learned during its stay in Syria the 
custom of saluting the rising sun (G'R*, pt. vL, The 
Scapegoat f London, 1913, p. 416). 

The orientation of buildings in Rome in historical 
times seems to have been made to conform to the 
lay-out of the city generally, as Vitruvius suggests. 
The lay-out of tho city must be considered in areas. 
In the earliest town the Forum Boarium may have 
been truly orientated, either from ritual tradition 
or because of the relative positions of the Capitol 
and the river. The Palatine, on the other hand, 
is laid out on a line running N.E. and 8.W. ; 
this was probably determined by the limits of the 
hill and oy the valley which formerly crossed it 
To the N. of it were the Forum Ma^um and the 
Via Sacra running from N. W. to 8. E. Some early 
buildings in these parts and on the Capitol have 
been r^erred to aWe. The buildings of later 
titnes, such as the temples of the Fornm Magnum, 
face in all directions, seemingly without system. 
Outside this primitive area and within the wall of 
Servins Tullius, the planning generally is deter- 
mined by the run of the hills and valleys. But 


the greater part of the flat Campus Martins between 
the waU and the river, as well as the Vatican 
district beyond the river, is methodically laid out 
on lines due N.8. and E.W. The Mausoleum of 
Hadrian facing S., four cirousee, and most of the 
other important buildings have this orientation. 
Included among these are the Pantheon, which 
faces N., the oaths of Alexander Sevenu and 
of Agrippa, and the Portieus Argonantum, con- 
taining tne Neptunium with door to E.. and the 
Basilica Matidiea with door to £. But the buildings 
in the north part of the Campus Martins, north of 
the Via Recta, conform to the Via Flaminia (practi- 
cally the Corso). The important mroup of buildings 
forming the imperial Fora (of Trajan, etc.), wi& 
their temples, are symmetrically arran^ on an 
axis running N.W. and S.E. Three of the four 
remaining great baths— those of Diocletian, Titus, 
and Caraoula— are on an axis mnning N.E. and 
S.W., perhaps partly to fit the hill-tops and to 
suit the principal streets, and partly irom con- 
siderations of sun and weather. Tne baths of 


Constantine face N.S. and E.W., and appear to 
conform intentionally with the Campus Martins 
scheme. Although this planning is chiefly secular, 
it is in different ouarters so definitely orientated 
that it can scarcely be neglected. Temples seem 
to be invariably built to suit the road, as, for 
instance, that called of Fortuna Virilis facing 
N., a group of three just south of the theatre oi 
Marcellus lacing £., and those west of the Capitol 
which face S.WT 

Outside Rome the same probably holds good— 
that orientation was observed to some extent, and 
often gave way to practical considerations. Nissen 
finds a system at Naples and Pompeii. The Forum 
at Pompeii runs N. and 8., and its two temples of 
Jupiter and of Apollo face B. The temple of 
Vespasian and the sanctuary of the city Lares 
face W, 

But, if Rome herself was influenced more by 
architectural effect and considerations of con- 
venience than by religions or ritual motive, we 
find in the countries which she conquered a very 
different result, produced perhaps by the same 
causes. The Bioman buildings in other lands are 
definitely orientated, though not always to the £. 
The determining influence may have been a desire 
to conform to the custom of tne country or to the 
surrounding buildings, though in some oases the 
axis seems to have been fixed by relidous influences, 
for the temple is at an angle with the street. The 
temple of Zens Olympius in Athens is fairly true 
£. and W., with tne door to E. The temples of 
the sun and of Zens at Baalbek have the door to 
E., while that of Venus faces N. ; the temple of 
the sun at Palmyra has a N. and 8. axis, with the 
door in the long W. side. 

At Silchester there are two sauare buUdinn near 
the present church which are believed by the dis- 
coverers to be temples, and are compared by them 
with similar buildings in Gaul. These temnles do 
not conform with the general lines of the Roman 
city, but they are nearly parallel with one another 
ana also witn the medueval church, which, it is 
suggested, may itself stand on the site of another 
pagan temple. The axes of the church and temples 
seem to bo a little 8. of E., but the point is some- 
what obscured because the magnetic variation in 
this plan and in others, where it is given at all, is 
shown as £. instead of W., which has not been the 
case since the year 1656 {Archaologiaj liL [1896] 

pi. XXX.). 

3. Burials.— The Romans for the greater part of 
their history cremated their dead, so that the 
orientation of their monuments had not to be 
considered. 

VI. CBRl8TJKND0M,---t, Early ritnal. -Orienta- 
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tion in some form was probably practised, if not in 
the time of the apostles, at least in that immediately 
following, for we learn from Tortullian that it was 
observed at prayer in his days (A.D. c. 160-240). 
He says that the Christians were thought to be 
sun- worshippers because they prayed towards the 
E. 16). If this attitude was general and its 

objections realized and its abandonment considered 
possible at such an early time, and if, as was the 
case, the temples of both Jew and Gentile hod from 
time Immemorial faced E., the inference is that 
the practice was continuous. But Tylor says that 
orientation was unknown in primitive Christianity 
and was developed in the first four centuries {F& 
ii. 427). 

The Apostolical ConstUutio'ns are very clear both 
as to ritual and as to buildings : 

‘After thig, let all rise up with one oonsent, and looking 
towardg the eagt, after the catechumens and peiiitenUi are gone 
out, pray to God eastward, who asi^nded up to the heaven of 
heavens to the east; remembering also the ancient sitnation of 

r ndtse in the east ' ; and, as to thc,church, * let the building 
loi^, with its head to the east* {Apoit. Const., ed. J. 
Donaldwn, Edinburgh, n.d., ii. 67). 

Cyril of Jerusalem in the 4th cent, not only 
explains that turning to the*E. in prayer was sym- 
bolical of the situation of paradise {CatGch. LecL 
xix. 9), but also describes the actual ritual : 

We are to reuieiubcr that at baptism we entered the outer 
hall [porch] of the baptistery and there, facing W., heard the 
command to stretch forth the hand and, as in the presence of 
Satan, renounced him (ib. xix. 2). 

The rite is said to be still retained in the Greek 
Church. 

Pope Leo in the 5th cent, complains that people 
turned to salute the rising sun as it shone through 
the E. door of St. Peter’s, and it has been suggested 
that this was one of the causes of the reversal of 
churches to their present aspect with the door to 
the W., though at St. Peters itself no alteration 
was made. 

It appears, then, from the evidence of the earliest 
writers and of the earliest buildings (1) that 
orientation was strictly followed — t.e., n symbolical 
moaning was attached to the attitude of the in- 
dividual, and the E.W. direction of the main axis 
of churches was preserved ; (2) that the ritual was 
not without its inconvenience (as Leo complained); 
and (8) that the E.W. axis sometimes means 
that the door faced E. and sometimes that it 
faced W. 

^ This result is scarcely surprising when we con- 
sider the various facets from which the light of 
the gospel was reflected. There were customs both 
Hebrew and pagan to bo utterly reversed, on the 
one hand, or, on the other, to be retained and 
infused with new meaning. Of buildings there 
were the Tetn[)le at Jerusalem and most of the 
Greek and Asiatic-Roman temples with the door 
to the E., while there were notable exceptions at 
Magnesia, Ephesus, and Delos. 

2. Early building^.— It may be that there was 
always variety in the buildings owing to the various 
influences at work ; Greece proper, Greek work in 
Asia Minor, Palestine, Syria, Egypt, Rome. On 
the one hand, there is (1) tlie church of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem with an E. door, of which 
the earliest work begins in A.D. 326 (though here 
the site hardly left a free choice) ; (2) a statement 
^ Paulinus of Nola (f 432) that the fa9ade to the 
K was more usual (though this is ambiguous) ; (3) 
the description of the early church with E. door 
at Antioch, not later than the first half of the 6th 
cent. ; (4) important churches in Rome, many of 
which still exist, while records remain of otliers, 
including the old basilica of St. Peter, first built 
early in the 4th cent. ; and (5) a considerable 
number of early churches in Northern, Central, 
and Western Europe. 

On the other hand, there is (1) the undoubted 
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fact that, if churches were originally built with 
W, altar and E. door, they were reversed in the 
Eastern Church at least at a very early period ; (2) 
Socrates the historian, writing in the urst half of 
the 5tli cent., says tliat the door was generally to 
the W. ; (3) the church at Antioch is described as 
being exceptional ; (4) the churches of Constantino 
at Byzantium either were all built with the E. 
altar or were all reversed by about the time of 
Justinian ; (5) moreover, there is tiie obvious in- 
convenience of prayers towards the E. and the 
altar to the W. 

The churches of Southern, Northern, and Western 
Europe retained the W. altar long after the E., 
while some still retain it. That the conservative 
East should have changed — as it probably did — 
while the progressive West kept to the old plan 
is perhaps an index of the theological activity of 
the Eastern Church in early times. It may have 
been due, to some extent, to a dread of the innnence 
of Asiatic sun-worship. 

The turning round of churches from what seems 
to have been the normal aspect with the W. altar 
to the present direction of altar to the E. is some- 
what obscure. It seems that all the churches built 
by Constantine (272T-337) himself had tlie W. altar 
and E. door. Besides the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre already mentioned, there is a church at 
Tyre ‘restored’ by him and several churches in 
Rome: St. Peter’s (Vatican), W. altar; St. Peter 
in Montorio, N.N.W. (since rebuilt); St. Chryso- 
gonus in Trastevere, W.N.W. ; St. Sebastian on 
the Appian Way, W. (Scott, on the Hist, of 
English Church ArcMtecturc^ p. 18). It must be re- 
membereti that in addition to these other churches 
in Rome built under the direct influence of (’on- 
stantine, though not nominally founded by him, 
such as St. John Lateran, also have the E. door. 

3. Eastern Church.— No work of Constantine 
remains above ground in Constantinople, and the 
orientation which he there adopted must remain a 
secret until some foundations of his churches are 
exposed. All the present buildings Iiave the door 
to the W. A. van Millingen [Byzantine. Churches 
in Constantinople t London, 1912) gives the plans 
of 22 churches; two of these have the door to 
N.W. ; all the rest lie between W.N.W. and 
W.S.W., anjj about six of them are practically 
due W. (The observations are probably all 
magnetic, though they are not always stated to 
be so.) 

The churches of Syria, Armenia, and Cyprus, with scarcely an 
exception, have the door to the W. Many of these are very 
early. All the Jeruealeiu ohun^hes, with the exception of one 
with a 8. door, have the door to the W. The i-hurches of 
.Saloriica, some of them of the 6th and 0th oenturies, and of 
Mount Athos have the W. door, except the eurly church at 
Salonica, probably lote 4th cent., now the ni 08 <juo Eski Juma, 
which had the altar at the W. end. The church of St. Felix at 
Nola and a church at Trieste have the W. altar. 

Probably many Greek temples became Christian 
churches. The Parthenon was converted intt) a 
church and an apse was built at the E. end. 

In like manner the churches of (xreece which 
were built for Christian worship all have an E. 
altar and a W. door— e.gr., the ‘small metropolis’ 
of Athens (8th or 9th cent.), the Kapnikarsea (9th 
cent. ?) in the middle of Rue d’Hermes, the church 
at Daphne (12th or 13th cent.), and the coupled 
10th cent, churclies of the monastery of I8t. Luke 
of Stiris in Phocis (due W.) and that of St. 
Nicholas near Skripou in Bceotia (N.W.). 

The Coptic churches in Egypt, w’liatever their 
age, may be taken to represent veiy ancient 
practice. They all have the altar to tnoE., and 
the door is at the W., although it does not o^n 
directly into the main body of the church. The 
priests sit in a semi-circular apse behind the altar, 
thus facing W. 
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4. Western Church.— Tlie orientntion of the 
churches of Rome forms a strong contrast with the 
rest of Christendom, for a large majority of the old 
buildings have the altar to the W. and the door to 
the E. In this connexion we must remember that, 
from the circumstances of early Christianity, the 
church of every type must have been developed 
outside of Rome. 

In early times, when Christians worshipped 
where they would attract least attention, the 
orientation of buildings cannot have been observed, 
though it would often be possible to preserve it in 
ritual even in private houses. Churches were 
indeed built before the time of Constantine, but 
thenceforth services were held in all stu ts of build- 
ings, and, large as was the increase in the number 
of Christians, the buildings available for worsliip 
would be adequate from the time when the removid 
of the government to Byzantium left, as it must 
have done, many ))uildings deserted. Tlie early 
Chiistians did not object to making use of any 
sort of building. The smaller buildings, such as 
temples, were converted bodily into churches; of 
the larger buildings, such as thermm, theatres, and 
the like, a part only w’as used. Lanciani {Pagan 
artfl Christum Rome, London, 1892, p. 160) states 
that he has hardly found an ancient pagan build- 
ing in Rome that has not evidence of having been 
used as a church at some ^leriod. 

The Christian adapters of most of these buildinp 
must liHve ignored orientation. But they prolmbly 
regarded most of them as tcMiiporary, and few' 
pagan huildings are still used as churches ; the 
nest known are the round temple of Romulus with 
the adjoining templnm saerw nrbis, since the 6th 
cent, the church of SS. Cosmo and Damian, in 
which the altar is to the E.N.E., and the Pantheon, 
the door of which is to the N. 

Of the churches actually built by Constantino 
or under his auspices almo.st all Iiavo the W. altar 
and the E. nartnex. When this is not the case, 
t liere is generally some obvious explanation. Scott 
[Kssay on Rng. Ch, Arch,, n, 18) gives very useful 
lists of the old cburches of Rome show ing approxi- 
mately their direction. Of the 53 churches recorded 
only 11 have the E. altar, the aspects lying for the 
most part between K.N.E. and E.S.L. Of these 
three may have l)een reversed and tw'o, the im- 
portant cnurches of S. Lorenzo w'itliout the walls 
and S. Paolo without the walls, certainly have. 
Some of them owe their foundation to Constantine. 
But the churches which (in Scott’s list) have the 
W. altar number 42. These include St. Peter’s 
and the small cliurch of St. Stephen near the 
apsidal end, now removed, each wuth its altar to 
the W. ; the great basilicas of St. Joliu Lateran 
with altar to the W. ; Sta. Maria Maggiore, N. W. ; 
S. Lorenzo without the walls, in its original state, 
W. ; and to them must be added S. Paolo without 
the walls, Inifore it w'as rebuilt by Valentinian II., 
W. ; all these except Sta. Maria Maggiore are 
attiilnited to Constantine. Three other Constan- 
tiiiian buildings are included in the list as well as 
the important churches of S. Clemente (the low’er 
building perhaps 6tb cent.), W.N.W., and Sta. 
Maria in Trastovere, W. Many of tliese, like the 
first and last, have been rebuilt or reinotlelled in 
late times, but preserve the old orientation. Half 
of them point approximately due^ E. and W. ; 
about a quarter Iiave the altar N. W. and tlio door 
S.E. ; one has the altar facing S. of W. 

The round of the two great churches outside the 

walls hanpeiuul in different ways. The W. apse of 8. l.orenzo, 
u!t built by (Joimtanline and partly rebuilt by Pope Pelagius 11 ., 
was taken down in 1210 by Pope llonorius ill., who built a laiye 
rmvo to the west of it. Honorius then made a raised floor, in 
what had been the nave, to form an ele^'ated presbytery ; this 
accounts for the way in which the ancient columns of the 
original nave are partly hid<len. 8. Paolo, on the other hand, 


was a case of entire rebuilding. Constantine built a veiy smalt 
church over the tomb of St. Paul on the W. side of the road to 
Ostia, the atrium reaching right up to the road. In the 4th 
cent, this little church was taken down, and a very large one 
built in Its place. But it was impossible to move the tomb of 
the Apostle, and there was not room between it and the road 
for a large church. The body of the new church was therefore 
built W. of the old church, with the door at the W. end ; the 
site of the old church with the tomb below it occupies that part 
of the transept of the present church immediately in front of 
the apse. Vie shall And evidence of something analogous to 
each of those processes of revolution In England. 

In ihe$te early churches the altar stood on the 
chord of the apse ; against the walls of the apse 
there were seats for th^resbyters, the central one 
being for the bishop. The clergy therefore looked 
E. over the altar towards the people ; the people 
looked W. towards the altar and the tomb of the 
blessed martyr; for many of the churches of 
Rome, including the most important, were built 
over the tombs of martyrs or on the places where 
they suHbred death or torture, Lanciani says that 
68 churches originated thus. The conditions which 
belays down are these three: (1) the tomb-altar 
was not to be moved vertically or horizontally ; (2) 
the tomb wa.s to be in the centre of the apse ; (3) 
the [concavity of the] apse and the front of the 
edifice were to look E. Durandu.s, in the first 
book of the Rationale, is clear as to the ritual of 
the second half of the 13th cent. : 

‘The priest is to pray towards the E., whence In churches 
which have a W. door he turns in the Salutations to the people ; 
but in churches which have the entrance to E., as in Rome, 
there is no need in the Salutations for turning round, because 
the priest is always turned to the iKople.’ Oiirandus gives 
several reasons for praying towards the E. (The Sj/rnfM)ligm of 
(’hurchen and Churen Omamente, tr. J. M. Neale and B, Webb, 
UetlH, 1343, V. ii. 57, app. B). 

Scott gives the following fac.ts with regard to 
present day use ; 

The priest faces E. and away from the people when the altar 
is to the E., except in two oases in which the altar arrangements 
have clearly been modernized ; ho faces E. towards the people 
in 17 cases out of 40 where the altar is at the W. end, including 
the most Important and those which have best retained their 
early arrangements. 

8cott fulriy claims that from the point of view of mcdlsnal 
and modern eoclesiology this position of the priest facing the 
people U so singular that ‘ w« may well he surprised, not that 
in many Roman churches, having western sanc.tuarics, the 

rimitive orientation of the celebrant has been lost, but that it 

iiS been preserved in so many instances, in defiance of the 
fashion of iiiodiieval and modern times' {Essay on Enij. Ch. 
Arch., p. 22). 

The early churches of Italy outsiile Rome were 
built under Byzantine influence and date from a 
later time than the adoption of the E. altar at 
Byzantium. All accordingly have the E. altar. 
R^ivenna possesses the mo.st remarkable buildings 
of thi.H cla8.s. They are of the first half of the 6th 
century. The basilican church which preceiled 
the present church of St. Mark at Venice faced in 
tlie same direction ; its altar was to the E. ; but it 
was of comparatively late date, being of the 9tli 
centmy. 

5. Roman missions.— We have seen that Rome 
w^eupies an almost uniipie position in preserving 
the W. altar. But some at least of her early 
missions observed the .same orientation. The 
Romano-British church recently brought to light 
at Silchester {Archmlogia, liii. [1892] 26) is a small 
ba.silica with a W. apse and transepts, clear indica- 
tions of an altar on the chord of the apse, and an 
E. narthex. The eviilence that this was indeed a 
Christian church only stops short of absolute proof. 
Its date is very uncertain, but it is thought to 
belong to the 4th century. Other churches of a 
later date with the same orientation are not 
uncommon. No example is to be found in Eng- 
land now, but it has been thought that both the 
earliest church at Canterbury, to which reference 
is made below, and Wilfrith’s church at Bipon had 
their altars to the W. There are several instances 
on the Continent : Great St. Martin’s at Cologne 
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(12th cent.) and St. George’s, DinkelsbUhl, of 
^yl^ch the present building is I6th centuiy. St. 
Stephen, Mnyence, appears to have a clioir at the 
W. end. St. Sebald, Nuremberg, a collegiate 
church, has a choir at each end, but the E. choir 
is an addition of the 14th century. At Verdun 
tlie cathedral has E. and W. choirs, but that at 
the W. end is called the old choir. 

6. Double-apse churches. — There is a remark- 
able type of early church which it remains to 
notice. It has an apse and an altar at either end. 
It is found over a very wide area, and the place 
and manner of its origin do not seem to have l»een 
conclusively explained. W. R. Lethaby {Medieval 
Art, London, l904, p, 29), quoting Strzygowski, 
derives it from Egypt and Syria. The imjKirtance 
of the N. African churches lies in the fact that 
they were so planned from the first. Another 
well-known example is the monastic church of 
St. (iall in Switzerland, near Lake Constance. 

A 9th cent, plan of tha whole monastery of St. Oall has been 
preserved ; It eeems clear that this does not represent what 
was already In existence ; it is a scheme in contemplation, and 
it was not exactly adhered to in execution. It is therefore 
valuable as showingf the ideal of the 9th century (R. Willis, 
ArGhaologicat Journal, v. [1848] 85). Tliere is an apse at 
either end. That to the E. contains the hljfh altar and the 
altar of St. Peter. In front of it is the monks’ (^hoir. The W. 
apse contains another altar of St. Peter, and before it is another 
tmoir, on either side of which are entramres for the public. 
There is no bishop's throne. The side altars are so placed that 
the ofticiatiiiBr priest faces E. The chapels of the infirmary and 
of the novices' hostel are placed bacsk to back, the altar of one 
being at the E. end and that of the other at the W. end. 

There are not a few double-apaed churches on 
the Continent, and they are known to have been 
used in England. But a great proportion of these 
reached their ultimate double form by receiving 
additions to the original plan. They therefore 
come under a diHcvcnt category from those which 
were so planned from the first, and they may 
perhaps be taken to show one phase in a transition 
—an abandonment of the W. altar for the E. 

Double-apse churclies are fotind at the following plocjes among 
others: Oernrode, in the llartx; St, Uyrioo/s (collegiate); 
llihlersheijn, St. Michael's; lAach, 8t. Mary (Benedictine); 
Worms (’athe<Jral ; Treves Cathedral (the W. apse is said to be 
the latest) ; Ma^’cnce Cathedral (probablv lioth choirs entered 
into the original scheme: the W. choir is called the parish 
choir) ; Naumburg Cathearal (the W, apse appears to be a 
creation of the l.Sth cent, and not to continue an early tradi- 
tion); Bamberg Cathedral (the E, apse is rather the earlier and 
has a cr 3 pt, but the church is thought to follow an earlier plan) ; 
Augsburg (the W. choir is called the parish choir) ; ()ii]>e?iheiiii, 
St. Catherine’s (the present W. choir is later, b\it probably 
occupies the site of an early church) ; Reiohenau on the I.ake of 
Constance. 

Outside Germany double-apse churches are 
rarely mot with on the Continent. J. T. Mickle- 
thwaite (‘Something about Saxon Church Build- 
ing,’ Archwolnrfical tfouimal, liii. [1H9HJ 293) 
suggests that in Germany they may possibly be 
due to the Engli.sh tradition tanen thither by St. 
Boniface. In England we know of three : Abingdon 
(7th cent.), Lyminge, and Christ Church (Jathedral, 
Canterbury. Of the last-named we have a tlescrip- 
tion of the building that was burnt in 1007. Below 
the E. apse, which contained the high altar (of 
Christ), there was a crypt, but the \V. apse con- 
tained the bishop’s throne behind the altar of the 
Virgin. About the middle of its length the church 
was flanked by a tower on either side. It is 
thought that St. Augustine found an old building 
(Bede [HE i. 33] says Homan) with a W. apse, and 
with a narthex and towers at the E. end, that he 
restored thi.s, and that after his time the nave was 
lengthened eastwards and a second apse built. 
At Lyminge the foundations of a W. apse have 
been found ; the work is said l»y Scott {Essay on 
Eng. Ch. Arch., p. 20) to be Roman. 

7. Position of altar in later Middle Ages.— The 
turning round of the churches of Western Europe 
so that the altar should be at the E. end instead of 
at the W. probably happened in different places at 


different times. Micklethwaite thinks that in 
double-apse churches a monks’ choir at the E. end 
^adually overshadowed the people’s choir at the 
W. end, till in the 11th and I2tli centuries the W. 
altar came to be looked u]mn as abnormal, and at 
the general rebuilding of cnurches in that age the 
W . altar was put against the rood screen. A simpler 
explanation would be that it was a gradual con- 
forming tendency to what had become the ortho- 
dox practice at a much earlier period. 

Prolmbly the direction of tne altar was at no 
period hold to be of very great importance. We have 
noticed a great amount of variety. At all times 
minor altars seem to have been often placed against 
side walls so that they faced N. or S. There are 
several in the plan of St. Gall which might appa- 
rently have lieen placed with as great convenience 
gainst the E. walls of their respective chapels. 
Tliere are a few striking instances of churches with 
a N.S. direction. At Siena Cathedral the altar is 
at the E. end, but we may see the beginnings of a 
great 14th cent, scheme for a new cathedral which 
wiw to run N. and S. and was to alworb the old 
building (the present church) and convert it into a 
tmusept. Naples Catheilral is another instance ; 
the old and new buildings are at right angles to 
each other. 

In England it was natural that Augustine (t 604), 
Biriniis (f 650), and Wilfrid (634-709), under Roman 
infiiience, should place their altar to tlie W. It 
might also be expected that the Scottish mission 
of Aldan (t 651) should use the E. position. Thi.s 
we find to be the case. But at an early date tlie 
E. altar predominated and became universal. 

8. Deviation from due E, — English churches gen- 
erally have their axes near enough to true E. W. for 
deviation to be unnoticcable to most people. But 
the orientation is by no means accurate, and oc- 
casionally the deviation is very considerable. This 
deviation has been explained by the pretty theory 
that the axis is in the direction of sunrise on the day 
of the particular saint in honour of whom the church 
is dedicated. But this theory has not found 
favour with serious ecclesiologists in England. It 
is just possible that this direction was mlopted 
occasionally, and in the aggregate such instances 
might l^ numerous, though those who hold tlie 
theory have never been at the pains to compile a 
list. But it is open to serious objections. Tliere 
are in ancient writers no directions or orders for so 
placing churches and no hint that they ever were 
so placed, while Durandus distinctly says that 
churches are to point to sunrise at the equinoxes 
and not at the solstices (i, 8). And the exceptions 
are so numerous as to be in the majority. We 
may notice a few well-known buildings (see tabic 
at end of article). These and all oliservations 
must be corrected to suit the unrefornied calen- 
dar. The calendar was reformed in England in 
1751, wlien we had to omit eleven days. If we 
take the year 1 100 as an average date for the 
foundation of our churches, the calendar would 
then be seven days wrong. This would not make 
a difference of 2°. It will be seen that most 
buildings face nearly E.> regardless of their deili- 
cation. Rochester Cathedral is fairly correct for 
its feast-day, but there can hardly be a doubt that 
it is turned so far to the S, to accommovlate it to 
a cramped site. At Westminster there are three 
notable buildings —the Abbey, St. Margaret’s 
Church, and St. Stephen’s Cliajiel of the old royal 
palace, now absorlied in the Houses of Parliamcnl. 
The feasts are 29th June, 20th July, and 26th 
December. But the axes of the three are nearly 
parallel and point E. or slightly S. of E., instead 
of almost N.E. and S.E. 

Ely Cathedral, an instance favouring the theory, 
may be quoted to show the rashness of holding it 
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without very careful inc^uiiy. The dedication i 8 
to the Holy and Undivided Trinity. An it is a 
cathedral church, its history is preserved and we 
know that before the lleforination the dedication 
was in lionour of the Blessed Vii>;in (25th March), 
of St. Beter (29th June), and of St. Etheldreda 
(whose feast was 2.3rd June, and whose translation 
in 695 and in 1106 was on 17th Oct. and in 1252 
on 17th Sept.). It is not known whether St. 
Etheldreda dedicated her church in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin or of St. Peter or of both. The 
feast of the translation of a saint’s relics was no 
doubt a great occasion, but it is difficult to con 
ceivo of its giving tlie orientation of a building, 
because it would be hardly possible to foresee, on 
the fixing of the axis, when the now building would 
be ready for the translation. Thus the building 
probably does not derive its directi<jn from the 
first translation of 17th Oct. 695. But it is to 
sunrise on about 17th Ont. that the axis points, 
and it may be argued that the present building 
was made to suit sunrise on the anniversary of the 
first translation. But it is more probable that, if 
any day fixed the axis, it would lie either St. 
Peter’s I)uy (29th June) or Lady Day (25tli March) 
We have seen that the direction does not suit 
29th June. It would indeed suit Lady Day fairly 
well, though not exactly. 

We may tent the theory further hy applying it to a group 
of small churches taken at random In one distrk'.t. None of 
the following churches deviates more than S" N. of true E. or 
6* S. (»f true E., except one which is about 10* N. of true E. 
(it will ho seen that, the dates of the feasts vary from mid- 
summer to nearly mid-winter, at which seasons the points of 
sunrise are about 80' apart) : Mt. Margaret, Norwich and Hwan- 
ningtoii (20th July); St.John Baptist, Alderford (24th June); 
St. Andrew, Attlehridge (.30th Nov.); St. Agnes, Cawston 
(2ist Jnn.); St. Nicholas, Brandiston (0th i)ec.); All Sninbi, 
Weston (l8t Nov,). 

A point to bo borne in mind in this connexion 
is that the dedications of churches have not infre- 
quently been altered ; some earlier dedications 
have been changc<l to that of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary ; this was common in the I4tli cent. ; others 
were changed to that of the Holy Trinity at the 
Reformation. Some places still preserve, it is 
said, a primeval solar feast. 

In Rome, out of 45 churches (nearly the whole 
number in Scott’s lists) 15 point reasonably near to 
the sunrise on the feast-day, and .30 are quite wide 
of it. 

9 . Bend in axis of churches.— Another poj)uIar 
theory is this : when the axis of a chancel Is found 
not to be in a straight line with that of the luive, 
the deflexion was intentional and was meant to 
symlwlize the drooping of the head of our Lord 
upon the Cross. Here again we have no authority 
from the ancient writers, and we have no right to 
attribute to them a meaning which they do not 
acknowledge. F. Bond {Dedications and Patron 
Saints of English Chnrrhrs, London, 1914, i>. 249) 
indeed quotes the case of a 14th cent, avrlutect 
who died of grief on finding that a church that he 
had Imilt at Metz had a bent axis. 

Bond says that tiie theory hati Iweu supported recently by 
Emile Male, Victor Mortet, J. A. Bnitatlji, Aiithyme Sairit- 
Paul, and to some extent by de Caumont, Viollet le-Duc, and 
Camille Enlart, but rejec^ted by August.© Ohoisy and Robert 
de Lastryrie. Johnson (p. 238) Bugge8t.s that the bend was 
intended to produce an agreeable optical illuHion. He states 
that deviation is generally to the S. ; Bond tiays that it is to 
the N. 

A little consMeration will show that the de- 
flexion miLst always be accidental. When a chancel 
is to be rebuilt, the chancel arch is blocked hy a 
temporary wall so that the nave can continue in 
uso. rnle.s.s the axis of the nave is carefully 
found and continued eastwards before this wall is 
built, and unless the stakes in thegi*ound are care- 
fully pre.scr\'ed, the chances are that the axis of 
the new chancel will not be in the same straight 


line, because it is dlfhoult to make it exauitly per- 
pendicular to the short base afforded by the piers 
(perhap.s them.selves irregular) of the chancel arcli. 
And it is not going too far to say that the deflexion 
is never found except where one part of the church 
has been rebuilt. It is, moreover, seldom found 
in the best buildings— more often in the churches 
of country towns and villages than in cathedrals 
and great churches, and more often in great 
churcdies which are in other respects irregular and 
of various periods than in tliose which are of fairly 
uniform style and are acknowledged master- 
pieces. 

No bend is found In Wincheeter, Durham, Saliebury, Wells, 
Norwich, lilncoln, Peterborough, Exeter, Hereford, Qlouceeior. 
Worcester, Chester, IJandaff, Oxford, Bouthwell. This list 
contains all the building of the first rank except a tew notable 
coses of partial rebuilding. It would be strange indeed tf 
Canterbury with its complicated plan and its Ton^ histoiy 
showed no bend, or Chichester, whiish is notoriously irregular. 
Moreover, the evidence of symbolism in these and other nuild- 
ings is vitiated by the fact that each has several deviations : 
Canterbury has four axes ; Chichester appears to have seven ; 
Rochester has several axes, but the deviations are very slight 
And again, when there a^e two bends in the axis, they are 
sometimes In different directions. The only important build- 
ings with a deviation which will servo tor symbolism are there- 
fore Lichfield, Bristol, 8t. Albans, and Ripon, with an inclina- 
tion of ilie choir to N. ; and Ely and York, to S. In each of 
these either the choir or the nave has been rebuilt. 

The force of even these few instances is lessened 
still more when we see that the bend in the axis is 
only one irregularity among the many found in old 
Imildings; e.g.^ in six cathedral churches the W. 
door is not in tlie centre, and in one, Manchester, 
the axes of nave and choir are parallel but not in 
the same straight line; only the irregular Lady 
chapel at the E. end deviates. 

Tt may be that the above analysis is subject 
to correction, because plans, however carefully 
measured (like the Builder series here used), may 
occasionally omit a slight deviation. But, if the 
deviation is so slight as to escape the notice of the 
surveyor, it can have but little value as a symbol. 

It IS true that the cruciform plan of our great 
cliurchos symbolizes the Cross. But it was a 
symbolism read into the cross-form after it liod 
been evolved on other grounds. Exaidlv the same 
process is happening now in regard to tlie inclina- 
tion of the head of tlie Cross. 

zo. Details of orientation in buildings and 
furniture and in ritual.— The site chosen for the 
English parish church was usually to the N. of the 
village ; perhaps it would be more correct to say 
that a site was chosen such that the village should 
be S. of it. There may have been some now un- 
known motive in this, or it may be simply tliat 
it was preferred to approach the church through 
the burial-ground, wtucili was usually to the S. 
Similarly, there are two possible explanations of 
the burial-ground being to the S. 'riieie is a pre- 
judice against burial on the N. side. J. Braml 
records {Popular Antiguities^ new cd., London, 
I960, p. 475) that it was formerly appropriated 
to unbaptized infants, the excominunicattjd, the 
executeef, and suicides. This prejudice may be due 
to an old belief or simply to a natural di.sl’ike of a 
cold, dami 3 place witii rank herbage. Thus the 

rineipal door of the church is generally to the S,, 

ut there is almost invariably a N. door opposite 
to it, which is often nearly or quite disused. 

Tombs in the aisles are on either N. or »S. side 
indifferently. But in the chancel the place of 
honour was on the N. side ; this was undoubtedly 
in order that the tomb might be used as the 
Easter Sepulchre, which was on the N. side, pre- 
.sumably because our Lord was pierced on the right 
side. 

In early churches the Gospel amho was on the 
N. side ; from it semons were preached and decrees 
and excommunications read ; hence tliere is still a 
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■light tendency in An^ican churches to place the 
imipit on the N. side. The Paschal candlestick also 
was on the N. side. The Epistle am bo was on the 
8. side. The sedilia of medueval type are believed 
to be a relic of the presbyters’ seats round the apse 
of the ^rly churches. They have been kept on 
the S. side and not on the N., doubtless because it 
is more convenient for the assistant to approach 
the celebrant, who is facing E., on his ri^ht hand. 
Close to the sedilia was placed the piscina. The 
bishop’s throne is also on the S. side. There was 
a custom, very commonly if not generally kept up 
in country places till tne beginning of the 19tii 
cent., of separating the men and women, the men 
sitting on the S. side of the church and the women 
on Die N. This custom had doubtless continued 
without a break from the earliest days of Christ- 
ianity, and it is perhaps of pre-Christian origin. 
It is noted by Durandus (i. 46). 

Tlie dissenting l)odies from the Anglican Church 
do not observe orientation. 

XI. Burial.— Christianity no doubt inherits the 
custom of burial with feet to E. from paganism. 
The reason for it given by the early Christians was 
that (Christ at His secoiul coming will appear in the 
E. and the dead will rise to move towards Him. 
In practice graves are made parallel with the 
church without any attempt at accuracy. 

12 . Superstition.— Pew detinite l^eliefs in this 
country about the points of the compass are re- 
corded. The following has not previously been 
published : 

An old gentleman who had to undergo a alight operation 
declined to allow it to be performed until the aofa on which he 
waa lying ha«l been plticed N. and 8. It is thought that he held 
some vlewe about magnotisni. 

It is said that in Scotland there is an idea that if the passing 
of the soul is to be easy the floor-boards of the sick room should 
not run N. and 8. 

The association in Ireland of colours with the 

S oints of the compass will be noted presently in 
escribing similar ideas in otlicr parts of the world 
(see below, X.). (Tieen is said to be an unlucky 
colour in England (Baring-Gould, p. 15). 

VII. ./AiK.S'.—Tlie Hebrew word for east meaii.s 
literally ‘ the front,’ and that for west ‘ the back,’ 
80 that .south is on the right hand and north on 
the left. This suggests some form of sun-worship 
at an early period. Tlie supposition is supported 
by evidence from a later time ; the Talwrnacle 
had its door facing E. (‘ and for the Iiinder part of 
the tabernacle westward thou shalt make six 
boards ’[Ex 20'-^'* HVJ). This true orientation was 
notwitlistanding the ban of sun-worship by Moses 
(Dt 4i«). 

Lapses into worsliip of sun, moon, and stars are 
frequent all through Jewish history ; Manassoh 
‘ w'-orshipped all the host of heaven ’ (2 K 21*'*) ; 
Josiah ‘ took away the horses that the kings of 
Judah had given to the sun ’ (23“) ; Amos upbraids 
Israel with carrying with them ‘ the star of your 
god’ (Am 5^); Ezekiel sees ‘between the porch 
and the altar, about five and twenty men, with 
their backs toward the temple of the Lord, and 
their faces toward the east ; and they worshipped 
the sun toward tlie east’ (Ezk 8^®). The 
custom of saluting the moon by kissing the band 
referred to in Job 31“*- may have been learned in 
Assyria (see JE, s.v. ‘Star- Worship’). 

The Jewish attitude of prayer is an instance of 
what may bo called * local orientation ’ ; it was not 
a turning to a point of the compass, but a turning 
to a place. vVe have a sugf^estion of this in 
Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of the Temple : 
if a man ‘spread forth bis hands toward this 
house : then hear thou in heaven thy dwelling 
place ’(1 K And, when Daniel prayed, 'his 

windows were open in his chamber toward Jeru- 
salem * (Dn 6^®). This became the law ; a wor- 


sliipper out of Palestine should turn towards 
Palestine, one in Palestine towards Jerusalem, in 
Jerusalem towards the Temple, in the Temple 
tow'ards the Holy of Holies [JEt S.v, ‘Mizrah’). 
In JE, s.v. * East,’ how^ever, facing to the E. is 
said to have been the attitude of prayer, and refer- 
ence is made to Apost. Const, li. 57, which the 
writer maintains to have a pre-Christian Hebrew 
foundation. 

In re^'ard to buildings the custom of a true 
orientation, which had been established by the ar- 
rangement of the Taliemacio, was continued. It was 
followed in Solomon’s Temple and in all subsequent 
rebuildings. Ezekiel is very precise on the orien- 
tation of the temple of his vision (40-47). Compari- 
son may be made witli the Apocalypse (Hev 7* 16'*). 
Synagogues (apparently those of the pre-Christian 
era) are said by A. W. Brunner (R. Sturgis, Diet, of 
Architecture and Building ^ 3 vols., New York and 
London, 1001, s.v. ‘Synagogue’) to have had 'the 
holy ark or sanctuary’ at the E. end, but no 
autliority is given. Those of the 2nd cent. A.i). in 
Galilee all faced S. {ib. s.v. * Syria ’). Synagogues 
are now planned so that the ark may be towards 
Palestine (JE^ s.v. ‘ Mizrah ’). 

VIII. Muhammadans.— T he Muhammadans, 
like the Jews, observe a ‘ local orientation’ ; they 
turn in prayer towards a place, Mecca. The 
Ka'bah at Mecca, adapted by Muhammad as a 
mosque, had been a pagan temple with its entrance 
to the E. (J. Gwilt, Enryclopwdia of Architecture t 
eii. W. Papworth, London, 1867, § 118). 

The essential feature of a mosq^ue is the qiblah 
or mihrab, a niche or recess in a wall, the direction 
of the wall being at right angles witli a straight 
line to Mecca. In front of the qiblah is an area 
covered by a roof supported on columns which form 
a series ot aisles running towards tlie Mecca wall. 
These form the prayer chamber ; in front of it is 
an open (?ourt with covered walks at the sides lead- 
ing irom tlie entrance, which is generally opposite 
the Mecca wall. As the Jews had but one temple, 
synagogues Iwing but houses of prayer, so the 
Muhammadans had only one tenipfo, that at 
Mecca (Eergusson*, ii. 5i6) ; mosques are places 
of prayer arranged so lis to show the direction 
of Mecca, though they have acquired a sanctity 
of their own, not less than that of the Bhrines of 
other faiths. 

Orientation of a kind was therefore of the first 
im]x>rtance in a mo.S(]ue. At Ispahan tlie axis of 
the great bazaar l uns N . and S. The front of the 
mosque occupies the S. side of this, but tlie axis of 
the porch is bent at an angle of 46“ so as to suit the 
mos(|ue itself, the main axis of which is duly 
pointed to Mecca. 

Private prayer on the housetop is also directed 
towards Mecca. 

In burial the Muhammadan is laid on his right 
side facing Mecca (see art. Dkath [Muhammadan], 
vol. iv. p. 502»). 

IX. The A’a. ST. —Orientation in ritual observ- 
ance is perliajis moat pronounced in Asia, wliich 
may be more or less indirectly the source from 
which the European observance is derived, Tylor 
holds tliat the adoration of the sun in the ancient 
Aryan rolimon is revealed in ritual orientation. 

The Branman turns E. at sunrise, says Tylor, 
and at noon, after adoration of the sun, ho turns 
again E. to read his daily portion of the Veda and 
to make his daily offering. 

* It Is with first and principal direction to the east that the 
coneecration of the Are and the eacrifleial implements, a cere- 
mony which Is thejnroundwork ot all hie religioue octe, has to 
be performed ’ {P(P\\. 42fi). 

An example of the orientated altar is given in 
art. Altar (Hindu), vol. i. p. 346''. Hindu temples 
are sometimes dedicated to the sun-god, but the 
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rooon*god has none (art. BrAhmamsm, vol. ii. p. 
805^). Temples seem to be duly orientated in the 
wider sense of the word. 

The Indian Buddhist generally orientated his 
buildings fairly cloHely to the cardinal points, and 
seemed to prefer to make his entrance face E. But 
the Jain temples did not follow a rule, ‘ the Jains 
being indifferent apparently to any particular 
direction for their buildings* (H. Cousens, in 
Archmological Hnrmy of India ^ Calcutta^ 1907-08, 
p. 195). 

The Thugs, on the other hand, are worshippers 
of Kali, the (leath-goddess. In her honour human 
victims were murdered ; to her the sacred pickaxe 
was consecrated with which the graves of slain 
were dug, and the elaborate ritual of this conse- 
cration was performed facing W. The tiiediteval 
'PatarK made a mound over the grave and placed on 
it a statue faidng K. (f’C*’* ii. 423). 

Buddhism varies much in different countries, 
and presumably its buildings and ritual vary. In 
China it appears that tlie temples are truly 
orientated (see Auohitecture [Chinese], vol. i. p. 
695^') and tliere is therefore, it is to be supposed, 
some orientation of ritual. There is a paradise of 
the dea<l in the AV., and the chief book read in the 
presence of the departed person is ‘ the “ Sfitra of 
Amitabha,” or the Buddna representing the sun 
in the west, behind whicii lies panulise’ (art. 
China [Buddhism in], vol. iii. p. 554» ; cf. art. Con- 
fucius, vol. iv. p. 19'^). 

In t)je Confiician religion tliere are many sacri- 
fices offered with an elaborate ritual. The most 
important of these is described in art. CONFUCIAN 
Relkiion (vol, iv. p. 13), and the points of the 
compass are carefully mentioned, but their religi- 
ous significance, if they have any, is not indicuUed. 
Tlio sacrifices of the second rank are made at 
altars and temples in and about Peking. The 
sun-god has an altar- terrace outside the main E. 
gate towards the region of the sunrise ; the moon- 
goddess has an altar outside the W. gate, because 
the W. is the region where the new moon is 
born. 

X. SavaqE racbh.~\. Ritual acts. —The ritual 
of primitive races is with difficulty ascertained, 
and not very much has been recorded. The Pangin, 
one of the tribes of the Indian Archipelago, on all 
ceremonial occasions salute and invoke tlie direc- 
tions of the rising and setting sun ; the (jeople 
sleep with their faces to the £., and on cremating 
the dead they place the body to face in the same 
direction ; the land of the dead is in the E., and it 
soerns that that is the direction to which most 
importance is attached ; 

'The only disturliing fralure Is the fact that the '‘settinif 
Hun " is said to bo invoked. This may Iw due to the influence 
of a solar cult’ (VV. J. Perry, JRAI xliv. 'i85). 

Another tribe, the Toraja of Central (’elebes, 
place their houses in an E. and AV. direction with 
the door at the AV. end, thus facing the land of 
the deiul ; but this is really religious. 

A neighbouring tribe, the Tobada, biuld their ‘ village-house ’ 
N. and 8., *bo that, ns they say, on entering, one faces to the 
north, the direction whence they have come, and In which 
diriM'tion they place the land of the dead. The holy place of 
the house Is the north centre-pile . . . and there the ghosts 
come to live in hunches of leaves of the aruru palm ’ lib, p. 
200 ). 

TJlis seems to be a first, but very important, step 
towards tern pie- worship. The largest and most 
important tenmle of the Tona^Kie has a door on the 
E. side, thus facing towards the land of the dead 
and in the direction whence the tribe came. A 
number of coses are recorded in which houses are 
built with due regard U) the direction of the land 
of the dead, and of others in which a place is pro- 
vided as a residence for the ghost, or an entrance 
into the house is made for it. 


In ritual observances the following may he 
noted : 

In old Mexico, where lun-womhlp was the central doctrine of 
a complex religion, men knelt in pr^er to the E. and doors 
of sanctuaries looked mostly W. (PC^ ii. 42^. The Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico, though they are now Ohristlans, have 
preserved their ancient practice of turning to the sun at his 
rising, lust as the Christians of Europe turn to the K. at certain 
parts of their worship. The cave-temple of the sun- worshtppi ng 
Apalachee of Florida had its opening to the E., and the priest 
stood in the opening early in the morning of the feast-days 
waiting for sunrise. The Comanches, also sun-worshippers, 
when preparing for the war-))ath, place their weapons over 
night on tno £. side of the lodge to receive the morning sun’s 
first rays. The ancient Peruvians were sun-worshippers, and 
had in their capital, Cuzco, a temple duly orientated, with a 
great golden disk on the W. wall to reflect the rising sun as It 
shone through the E. door {ib. ii. 424). The Hopi mother, on 
the twentieth day after the birth of her child, presents it to 
the sun at the moment of sunrise (see Birth [introduction], 
vol. ii. p. 642^, and Joum. Ainer. Klh. and Arch. ii. [1802J 
168). 

The following syinl)olic orientation is characteristic (A. 0. 
lladdon tells tlm present writer) of the Pawnee, but to a greater 
or less extent applies to the Plains Indians generally. The 
’earth lodges’ are built in the traditional manner according 
U> a divinely inspired plan, and serve for ceremonial purposes 
as well as dwelling-houses ; the same symbolism is found in the 
summer tents, or tipi. The entrance always faces E. The 
central circular fireplace represents the sun, and the cleared 
space round It the horizon. For certain ceremonies an 
altar of rugs is placed to the W. of the fireplace, and on it in 
deixisited the sacred bundle ; behind it, in the pl.'u'e of honour, 
sit the priests ; the space l>etween the altar and the flre}>1ace is 
holy ground, over which no priest can pass till purified by thiiri- 
fleation. 'This region in the W. Is sacred to the evening star, 
the beneficent guardian of fertility, and to her four attendant 
messengers: wind, clouds, thunder, and rain. To the N. of 
the fireplace there should be a bison’s skull to represent at once 
the gods in the heavens and the home of Tirawu, the high god, 
the all-embracing, the morning star, the bloodthirsty controller 
of the heat of the sun in the E., who prevents his brother, 
the sun, from burning up the world. The 8. is the land of 
death and the receivers of the souls of the unfortunate 
dead, while the malevolent deity of sickness is stationed in Die 
8. W. In ceremonial pipe-smoking puffs of smoke may be blown 
in various directions as offerings to these and other heavenly 
bodies. 

J. W. Fewkes(.^nm. Amer, Eth. and Arch. ii. 14-22) says 
that the underground €8tM/a$ or kib-va* (ceremonial chambers) 
in the ’Tusayan (Hopi) Pueblo of Wdl-pi in Arizona ‘are gener- 
ally placed with their walls corresponaing to the conception of 
the primary points but not to our cardinal directions. . . . The 
variation of their N. is W. of the tnie N. (varying from 42" to 
60'') ; conse( 4 uently the N.S. lines of thier kib-im are in reality 
N.E. and S.W. lines.’ The orientation ‘ is probably intentional, 
but ii may bo determined by the possibilities In direction of the 
recesses in which they are constructed.’ 

R. M. VV. 8wan considers that the temples of Mashonaland 
were orientated (J. T. Bent, Ruined CiOee qf Mashonaland, 
London, 1892). 

AVe may hero notice the wide-spreail association 
of certain colours with tlie various points of tlie 
compass. A table is ai»pended showinj; some of 
the recorded ohservations. It will he seen that 
these are from N. and 8. America, China, and 
otlier parts of the w’urld, including Ireland. There 
is no approach to uniformity and only a few 
tendencies can be faintly tracea, as, e,g., tliat black 
is practically never associated with the S. or E. 
It is just possible that the well-known liturgical 
colours of the Christian Church, although of late 
use, are not entirely unconnected with these 
ideas. 

2. Burial.— Practically all peoples who practise 
inhumation follow some rule as to the direction in 
which the body is to he laid. 

A journey to the land whence the tribe migrated 
is probably the most general conception at the 
present time. The dead are laid in the direction 
of the land of the dead, and this, wdicn both can be 
ascertaineii, is found to coincide with the direction 
of the land of the forefathers. 

Perry gives many instances from the E. Indian Archipelago. 
One tribe makes the grave parallel to a river up which the 
spirit must travel, the tribe having migrated down the river ; 
another, which believes that the land of the forefathers is to 
the 8., lays the body on its side with head to W., feet to E., an<l 
facing 8. ; another places the body in a sitting position faciujg 
the land of the dead. In one case the direction of the grave Is 
towards the land of the dead and in the direction of those 
places where the first chiefs procured their wives ; in another 
the dead are buried on the 8. side of the village, the land of the 
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dead Is situated in the S., and it is from the 8. that the people 
iielieve themselves to have oome. Cases are recorded where the 
bodies of the dead are definitely orientated to the land of their 
forefathers^ the sitnation of the land of the dead being unas* 
certained. An exceptional and special case may help to 
illustrate the belief in the journey which the spirit was to take : 
the body of a man whose head had been cut off by a member of 
another clan was brought in and placed sitting on the ground 

X innt a pile of the house and facing the land of his enemy ; 

}n buried, it was placed in a sitting position still facing in 
the same direction {JRAI xliv. 280); presumably the first 
business of the ghost was to go and have his revenge. A tril>e 
in E. Afri<'a buries a man who dies in a strange place with his 
face towards his mother’s village (art. Diatii [lntroductor>’]» 
vol. iv. p, 426i>). 

A man of the Wotjobaluk tribe of Vetona, Australia, is buried 
with his head towards the point of the comimss appropriate to 
his totem (<&. p. 426*^). 

* Among the Battas of Sumatra men of different totems are 
buried with their heads in different directions, but the reasons 
for these differences are not always manifest. On the analogy 
of the Hot- Wind totem and the Sun totem among the Wotjo- 
balluk we may conjecture that the direction in winch the liody 
was buried was the direction in which tiie totem was supposed 
especially to reside, so that the intention of Interring the bo<lies 
in these positions mav have been to enable the released spirits 
of the dead to rejoin their totems* (Frazer, ToUmitm and 
Exogamy, iv. 218j. But, as Hnddon points out, since the 
people are supposed to be related to or descended from their 
totem, this seems to be but another form of the journey of 
the spirit to the land of the forefathers. 

The orientation of the graves of some primitive 
peoploR i» recorded without any indication of the 
iieliefs which decided tlie direction ; burial with 
feet to the W. is observed by races of N. America, 
Central Africa, Samoa, Fiji, and Australia. Tylor 
mentions some Australian tribes who bury their 
dead in a .sitting position facing K., even while 
believing that the land of the dead is in the 
AV. 

XT. Pre historic western Europe. - i. 
Temples. —Under this heading brief reference will 
be made to the great well-known megalithic monu- 
ments. They are inchuled in this article because 
they liave been called temples and tombs, and have 
been said to he orientated in the sense tliat their 
aspect was decided by religious considerations. 
But as a matter of fact we do not know their use, 
or what determined their direction, their age, or 
the religion of the folk who built them. If we 
knew any two or even any one of these facts, it 
might he possible to deduce the others. But we 
have no working base, not even any uniformity 
among the remains. 

The two most famous examples are Carnac in 
Morbihan and Stonehenge in Wiltshire. Camac 
is a series of immense parallel avenues running 
roughly E. and W. along the coast of Brittany. 
Stonehenge is a horseshoe within three concentric 
iriredes, two of stone and one of earth. From the 
outer cinde runs a straight depression between 
earth bunks. A line drawn dowm this depression 
and continued through the horseshoe divides it 
syrnmel rically and passes through a flat slab called 
the ‘altar.’ This line points to the place of sun- 
rise on mid-summer day about, according to 
Lockyer {Stonehenge^ p. 67), the year 1680 b.c. 
It may he that Stonehenge is a sun- temple, as 
TiOckyer argues, and that it was built about that 
time. But it may not be a sun-temple, and, as to 
the date, A. R. Hinks ])oints out {EC liii. [1903] 
1002 tr.) that, if the first glimpse of the sun is 
observed, we get the year A.D. 3000 ; if the middle 
of the disk is observed, the conditions are right 
for to-day ; if we wait for the completion of tlie 
sunrise, the date must he put hacK about 2000 
years. 

The works at Avebury consist of a large circle 
enclosing two others ; tliere is an avenue leading 
from the outer circle in a S.E. direction. On 
Hakpen Hill there is a circle with indications of 
an avenue leading N.W. The circles forming 
‘ King Arthur s Round Table,’ Fenrith, are 
broken towards the N.E. and S.W. The work 
at Arbor Low, Derbyshire, seems to be orientated 


almost due N. and S. (Fergusson, Rude Stom 
MominientSt London, 1872). 

Callemish in the island of Lewis is a circle with 
a stone in the centre. From the circle single lines 
of stone stretch out S. and £. and W., while a 
wide avenue runs to the N. (These directions 
appear to be approximate only.) A tomb within 
the circle has an axis roughly X.E. and S. W., the 
entrance being towards the Nf.E. 

There are considerable remains in Ireland. 
Those around Lui^h Gur, Limerick, have lieen 
described by B. C. Windle, who made careful 
observations of the bearings in those cases where 
they ‘might possibly be significant’ {Proc. Royal 
Irish Acad. xxx. [1912] sect. C, p. 283). The 
monuments near Lough S willy, Co. Donegal, have 
been recorded by H. Boyle Somerville, who detects 
several systems of orientation, monuments being 
orientated for the solstitial sunrises or snn.sets or 
both, for sunrise or sunset at the equinoxes, for 
sunrise or sunset at a point equidistant in time 
between solstice and equinox, for rising or setting 
of a star or of the moon {Journ. Royal Soc. of 
Antiguaiics of Ireland^ xxxix. [1909] 192, 215, 
343). 

2. Burials. — Until recently burials both on the 
Continent and in Britain appeared to be hap- 
hazard. But recent researcli seems t-o show that 
two or perhaps three definite systems were fol- 
lowed, though in each of these there were not a 
few exceptions. In some cemeteries the skeletons 
are found laid on their hacks E. and VV. with feet 
to E., while in others they are N. and S. witli feet 
to N., but occasionally to S. Others again are 
laid on the side E. and W. wdth the feet sometimes 
E. and sometimes W., but ahvays looking S. In 
some cases a single group contains skeletons point- 
ing to all four cardinal points, as at Broughton 
Foggs. At the Saxon cemotery at Fairford the 
feet were almost invariably to tlie N., and W. M. 
Wylie thinks that this was the prevailing pagan 
practice among Teutons {Archmoloqia^ xxxvii. 
[1857] 4.59), In Sussex and Surrey ninf in the south 
of England generally the feet are most commonly 
E., hut, when they are not, they arc almost invari- 
ably to the N. In the round barrows of Wiltsliire 
the teinlency is for the Isidies to be facing S. 

One of the must remarkable examples of orienta- 
tion (taking the word in its wide sense) is the 7th 
or 8th cent. Christian cemetery at llarlleiiool, the 
first monastic scat of Hilda of Whitby, ilere 
were found a dozen bodies with memorial slabs 
incised with crosses and Christian inscrijdions ; 
yet all w’ore lying N. and S. 

There seems gooil ground for believing that the 
Teutons held the north sacred. The classical 
passage in mediteval literature is in Ri imhi Fuchs 
and is quoted by J. Grimm {Deutsche Mythologie, 
Gottingen, 1854, i. 30). Here the fox turns in the 
Christian direction, wliile the wolf is content with 
the heathen orientation towards the N. G. B. 
Browui {The Early Arts in England, London, 1915, 
iii. 161) points out that this orientation cannot 
liave formed an iiuportaiit item in Teutonic pagan- 
ism or it wouhl have left a more dechled mark in 
literature. (.)n their conversion to (’hristianity 
the Teutons for the most iiart seem to have alsin- 
doned this direction in their burials for that of 
E. and W. 

The general conclusions are as follows, tliougli 
we must not expect uniformity even in the same 
race. Burial with the feet to tlie N. w'as probably 
the practice of the pagan Saxons, though tliis w as 
not universal. For the most part they adopted 
the E. and W. position on conversion to Christi- 
anity. On the other hand, some Christian burials 
are, as we have seen, N. and S. Some burials on 
the side with feet to E. or W. but with the face 
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always to the S. suggest a desire to face, or lie in 
the path of, the sun. These j^encral tendencies 
are interfered with by the survival or overlap of 
more ancient customs, by indillerence and l^or* 
ance, and by local conditions such as a steep slope 
in the ground. 


List of Knglish churches showinj; direction of axis, dedication, 
and date of festival, with direction of sunrise on the festival 
(see above, VI. 8). 


SS. Pbtxr and Paul, 29 June, N.E. by B. 


Exeter Cathedral 

Gloucester ( 'athedral 

LlandafT Catiiedral 

liOndoii, Old Hi. Paul’s Cathedral . . • 
London, WcHtnilnster Abbey . . . . 
Peterborough Cathedral ..... 
WlnchcHter Cathedral ...... 

York Catiiedral 

Ohlchester Cathedral 


E. by 8. 
E. by 8. 
E. by S. 
E« 

E. by 8. 
R. 

E. by 8. 

E. 

E. by 8. 


Tub nLBSBBD ViRoiN, 25 March, E. 

Onrlisle Cathedral 

Fountains Abbey 

Jervanlx Abbey 

Holyrood Chapel 

Lincoln Catiiedral . 

Rievauk Aiibey . 

Salisbury Cathedral . 

Old Saruni Catlieilral 
Southwell Calhedral . 

Worcester Cathedral . 

York, St. Mary's Abbey 



B. by N. 
K. by N. 
E. by N. 
E. 


E. by S. 
E. by 8. 
E. 

N.E. 


Bt. Ethkldkkda, 25 June, N.E. by E., and E. by B. ; St. Prtrr, 
211 June, N.E. by E. ; R.V.M., 26 March, E. 

Ely Catiiedral £. by S. 

8t. Outiihkkt, 20 March, K., and 4 .Sept., B. by N. ; B.V.M., 
26 Mar(;h, K. 

Durham Cathe<lral (St. Cuthbert and B.V.M.) . E. by 8. 
Weils, St. Cutbberfs Church .... E.N.E. 


Bt. WBRBrRon, 3 Feb., K.S.E. ; SS. Prtrr and Paul, 29 June, 
E. ; B.V.M., 26 March, E. 

Chester Cathedral E. by N. 

St. Amdrbw, 30 Nov., 8.E. by E. ; 8t. David, 1 March, E. by S, 

Rochester Cathedral, present building (S. Andrew) B.E. 

Saxon building . . H.E. by E. 

St. David's Cathedral (SS. Andrew and David). E. 

Wells Cathedral (8. Andrew) . . K. 


Christ, 26 March, E., 26 Dec., 8.E. by E. 

Canterbury Cathedral E. by S. 

Norwich Cathedral E. by N. 

St. John Baptist, 2i June, N.E. by E. 

Chester, St. John’s Church .... N.E. by E. 

Peterborough, 8t. John’s Church . . . E. by S. 


St. Aldan, 25 Juno, N.E. by E. 

(Dedication of Church, 29 Deo., S.E, by E.i) 

St. Alban’s Cathedral E.8.E. 


St. Ethblbkrt, 24 Feb., K. hv 8 ., or 20 May, N.E. by E. ; 
B.y.M., 25 March, R. 


Hereford Cathedral 


E. 


St. Fridbbwidh, 19 Oct., E. by 8. 

Oxford Cathedral B. 


St. Nicholas, 6 Dec., S.E. by E. 

Cambridge, King’s College CThapel (St. Nicholas 

andli.V.M.) E. by N. 

Newcastle Cathedral B.N.E. 

Yarmouth Parish Church £. by & 

St. Chad, 2 March, E. 

Lichfield N.P^. by B. 

St. Maroarht, 20 July, N.E. by E. 

Westminster (St. Margaret’s Ohuroh) . . B. 

St. Stkpmrn, 26 Dea, S.E. by E. 

Westmiusler (Cha)iel Koyal) . . . • E. by S. 


Table showing the oolours which represent the points of the 
compass and the common liturgical colours (see VI. xa and X. i). 



N. 

S. 

E. 

W. 

. 

( 

Blue 

Bed 

White 

Yellow 

Pueblo, Arizona 1 .-1 

(green) 



or blue 

1 

yellow 




Zuftia . . . 

Yellow 

Bed 

White 

Black 

NavahoS 

Black 

Blue 

White 

Yellow 

Mokia . 

White 

Bed 

YeUow 

Blue 

Pueblo a . , 

White 

Blue 

Rod 

Yellow 

Isleta, Pueblo a 

r 

Black 

Bed 

White 

Blue 

Blue 

White 

Bed 

Black 

Cherokee 3 . 

(trouble) 

(happi- 

ness. 

(suocees) 

(death) 

\ 

Mexico and Gent. / 

Blot^k, 

yellow 


YeUow, 

White, 

America a . 

blue 

red 

white 

Tewa Indians, New / 
Mexico s . .\ 

Blue, 

green 

Bed 

White 

YeUow 

Yucatan, Mexico 4. 

White 

YeUow 

Red 

Black 

Ireland * 

Black 

White 

Purple 

Dark 

Dun 

Navaho^ 

White 

Blue 

YeUow 

( 

Very 

White 

Bed 

Dark or 

Veda4 . .4 

dark 



dark 

1 




blue 

China and ancient 1 
Java*. . .f 

Black 

Bed 

Green 

White 

Liturgical oolours 

Advent 

Christ- 

Good 

Got. of 

in common use in 

and 

mas and 

Friday 

Epiph. 

Western Christian 

Lent 

Easter 

to Can- 

Church 




dlemas 
and Trin. 
to Advent 


Sorrow 

Purity 

Death 

tJfe 


Violet 

White 
or, for 
Passion, 

Black 

Green 



Easter 

and 

Ix)ve, 

red 




LiTRRATURB.—The only work dealing comprehensively wdth 
the subji}i;t is Heinrich Nissen, Orirntntion, Berlin, lOOC-^lO 

K pts. 13 [Egy]>tian to early OliristiunJ have been issued). 

, . ,it is dealt with partially hj' E. A. Wallis Budge, Egyptian 
IdeaB of the Future Lifty London, ISO!), and ’The Pyramids 
and Temples in the SOdAn,' in Proc. of lioyal Society ofLondon^ 
Ixv, 118H9J, and more fully by J. Norman Lockyer, I'fie Dawn 
(^Aeironomyy London, 1894. Greek temples are discussed by 
F. C. Penrose, in Proe. of ttnyal Society of Londony lili. tl89.*I], 
Ixv. [1899], and early Christian churches bv G. G. Scott, Junr., 
Eaeay on the Hist qf Engiieh Church Architecture, London, 
1881. An Important contribution on primitive races is W. J. 
Perry, ’Orientation of the Dead in Indonesia,' JRAI xliv. 
11914] 281 ff. He opposes the hypothesis of E. B. Tylor, P(fi, 
Loudon, 1891. Lockyer has ex^unded his theories on Stone* 
henge in his Stonehenge and other British Stone itonumente^ 
London, 1906. James Fergusson's Rude Stone Monuments m 
alt Countries, Ixmdon, 1872, is still valuable. Pre-historlc work 
is discussed by G. Baldwin Brown, The Early Arte in Eiujland, 
4 vols., do. 1003-16, and by Walter Johnson, Byways of British 
Archceology, Cambridge, 1912. Both these authors give useful 
rolcroiices to recent research. J. G. Fraxer’a works, although, 
curiously enough, not dealing directly with the subject, mitsi 
of ixmrse be studied. X. D. ATKINSON. 

POKOMO.—i. Distribution.— The Pokoino are 
a Bantu people inhabiting tlie Tana Valley, in the 
north -eH.stci’n part of the British E. Africa Protec- 
torate. Their proper tribal name is Wa-Fokonio 
if representing the * bi-labial /’ which in this 
language corresponds to Swahili p and (Bryania A), 
but they are called Wapokomo by the Swahili and 
Munyu by the Galla. A roceiiL oflicdal estimate 
gives their number at about 18,()(X). They are 
divided into thirteen tribes (vyefi, pliir. of keti), 
occupying definite areas with recognized bound* 

1 Fewkos, Joum. Am. Eth. and Areh. U. 14-22, 111. 

8 G. Mallery, 4 RBEW [1886], p. 66. 

» J. P. Harrington, S9 RBEW\\m], p. 48. 

4 A. C. Haddon, Evolution in Art, London, 1896, p. 123 f. 

R. A. S. Maoalister, Beciet. Veetnunts, London, 1806, pp. 
224-226. 


1 Nicolas, Chron. ttfEUt, 
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aries. None of their villages is found at any great 
distance from the river, with which their tribal 
life is BO closely bound up that they have a saying 
‘The Tsana is our brotner’ (they call it Tsana, 
Tana l^ing the Swahili pronunciation ; the Galla 
name is Galana Maro). Their farthest north- 
western limit appears to be about 30** 30^ E., on the 
bend of the river ; this is the district of the Koro- 
koro tribe ; the rest, in order, going down the 
river, are Malankote, Malalulu, Zubaki, Ndura, 
Kinakomba, Gwano, Ndera, Mwina, Ngatana, 
Dzunza, Buu, Kalindi. The first nine oi these 
are known as the ‘ upper* tribes ( Wantu wa dzuti) ; 
the Ngatana (whose district is about 3* 30' S. by 
40° K.)» Pzunza, Buu, and Kalindi are the ‘lower’ 
( IVaniti ion n^ini). These two sections differ con- 
siderably in dialect and customs ; they are soiae- 
tinies said never to intermarry, but the rule is not 
absolute. On the confines of the Kalindi area, 
between Chara and Kan, and on the Ozi estuary, 
are some villages of ‘ Mahaji ’ — Pokomo who have 
bocome Muhanimadans and more or less adopted 
Swahili dress and customs. The Zubaki are the 
most numerous tribe, numbering about 2000. 

The first European to mention the Pokomo is 
probably Boteler, who was at Lamu in 1823, and 
says : 

* Above the town of Kow IKau], at every twelve or fifteen 
milee, there are large villages on the northern bank inhabited 
by the PcK'nmas, a tribe dependent on it, and at the dietance of 
fifteen days’ Journey In a canoe, . . . ie situated the town of 
Zoobakey, beyond which the current of the river is too strong 
to procee<l against it’ (A^arr. <\f Voyage of hiacoveryt i. 89S). 
The ‘ town of Zoobakey ’ is probably a mistako for 
tlie Zubaki tribe ; the distance is approximately 
correct. 

Krapf, tliough he never visited the Tana, heard 
of this tribe, and mentions their kinship with the 
‘ Wanyika ’ (see art. Nyika). He obtained a good 
deal of information from two Muhammadan Po- 
konio settled at Taknun^, who, among other 
things, gave him a list of the ‘principal places* 
on the Tana, most of which are the names of the 
tril>es already given ; others may l»e those of 
villages whicli have since boon removed. The 
Pokomo, though not nomadic, like the Galla, have 
at various times l^een forced to migrate by changes 
in the course of the Tana, the last of which seems 
to have taken place about (W) years a^o, the river 
being dellectea near Marfaiio from its old bed, 
which ran (o the north-east of the present one. 

Von der Hecken was at Kau in tne early part of 
1865, and speaks of the Pokomo as ‘ friedlicne und 
lleissige Ackerbauer,’ whose villages begin alK)ve 
Chara {Rewm in Ostafrika^ ii. 271). His com- 

S Miion, R. Brenner, returned in 1867 and ascended 
le I’ana as far as the Malankote district. Between 
these two dates tlie Tana had been visited by New 
and Wakefield, of the United Methodist Free 
Church Mission, who founded a station at Golhanti, 
primarily for the benelit of the Galla, though the 
Pokomo were found to be more promising converts. 
This station has long been without a resident 
European, but is in charge of a native teacher ; 
and there is a small numl)er of Christian Pokomo 
at other stations of the same mission. Brenner’s 
estimate of these i>eople, it may be remarked, is 
unduly severe. The Tana was explored in 1878-79 
by Gustav and Clemefus Denharat, who ascended 
as far as Masa, in lat. 1° 16' S. The former gives 
some account of the Pokomo in the Journal of tho 
Berlin Geographical Societif for 1884. Subsequent 
information is derived chiefly from the German 
missionaries belonging to the Neukirchen body, 
who began work on the Tana in 1887, soon after 
the proclamation of the German Protectorate over 
Witu, which lasted till 1890. 

a. Origin, language, etc.— -The traditions of the 
Nyika tribes seem, on the whole, to import that 


the Pokomo came, like them, from Sungwaya, 
though they moved southward considerably earlier. 
They were already settled in the Tana Valley when 
the vVanyika were driven from their homes by the 
Galla invasion. The Kauma version of the matter 
is that ‘ we refused to be conquered by the Galla, 
but the Pokomo consented,’ and retained their 
counti^ at the price of their freedom. They have 
been, in fact, more or less tributary to the Galla 
ever since — or at laast till the Galla power was 
reduced by the attacks of the Somali on one side 
and the Masai on the other. According to Von 
der Dccken (ii. ‘271), the Pokomo were, in 1866, 
dependent on the Galla *ohne jcdoch von ihnen 
geuriickt zu werden.* The Korokoro tribe have, 
like the Wosanye, ceased to use their own lan- 
guage and adopted Galla instead. 

Krapf recoriiH the fact that the inhabit>auts of 
the Taita hills call the VVanyika ‘Ambakoiuo,’ 
because they believe them to l>e descended from 
the Pokomo on the Tana. Tt also appears, from 
independent traditions preserved by both {>eoples, 
that some of the Rabai tribe at one time took 
refuge among the Pokomo, who have derivetl one 
of their ‘ mysteries,’ the ‘ great ngadzi ’ (see below), 
from them (Krapf, Diet ^ Suuhili, London, 1882, 
s,v. ‘ Mutsi mwiru ’). The Pokomo traditions, 
together with various features of their language 
and customs, indicate a composite origin : (1) a 
Bantu immigration from Sungwaya, (2) tlie hunter 
tribes ( Wasanye and Waboni) previously in occupa- 
tion of tlie Tana forests, (3) the backward migra- 
tion from Rabai (Werner, Journ. of Afr. Soc. xiii. 
364 f., FL xxiv. 467; Bdcking, Zeitschr. fur 
afrikan. und ocean. Sprachen, ii. 33). The tribes 
seem to have reachetl the Tana Valley separately. 
Some say that the Buu and Ngatana were the first 
to arrive, coming from the north or north-east; 
others that the Mwina, Dzuiiza, and Kalindi were 
there before them. A legend given by Bdcking 
(p. 36), and independently by the present writer 
\joum. of Afr. Soc. xiii. 363 f.), derives the Buu 
from a single ancestor, Vere, who ‘api>eared’ in 
the country near the ‘ oFd Tana ’ and w os taught 
to make fire (by friction) by a Musanye named 
Mitsotsozini. As this man is claimed as a direct 
ancestor by the Katsae clan of tlie Buu, it seems 
that either Vere himself or bis children inter- 
married with the Wasanye. The trailitioiis go on 
to state that, when the Pokomo were attacked, 
first by the Galla and afterwards by the Swahili 
(Watsawoa), soino of them emigrated (but subse- 
quently returned), others dug pits (dindi) and 
rotireef iindergrouml : hence the name Kalindi 
(Booking, p. 36 ; [Krafft], Grainm/itik dttr Pokonw- 
Sprache, p. 137). Tho subjugation by the Galla is 
here spoken of as prior to that by the Swahili, but 
other accounts imucate that the latter came first — 
i.e.f if tho accounts are to lie trusted which place 
Liongo Fumoin the 13th century. That legendary 
hero (whose story is given in E. Steero, Swahili 
Talent London, 1870) is said to have mo^le the 
Pokomo tributary ‘ from Chara to Mwina ’ ; he 
went no higher up the river, Some say that he 
imposed the ‘ tribute of heads ’ (i.e. four slaves 
from every large village and two from every small 
one), which was afterwards commuted into a pay- 
ment of so many sacks of rice. This was receiveil 
by the Sultans of Witu till quite late in the 19th 
century (Wiirtz, in Zeitschr. fur afrikan. und 
ocean. Sprftchen, ii. 89). The Pokomo tradition 
about Liongo agrees quite closely wdth the Swahili 
one given by Steere, which still lives at Kipini and 
Lamu— his grave and other sites connected with 
him are iiointed out at the former place. Some 
say that he warred against the I’ortuguese, which 
would make him much later ; but the matter is 
still Involved in much uncertainty. Some of the 
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rokomo make him conteniijorary witli Vere, and 
others, while not asserting this, are jiositive that 
there were Hwahili towns on the coast when this 
ancestor came to the Tana Valley, which may 
indicate that the Pokomo settled there at any rate 
later than 689, the date generally occeiitetl for 
the foundation of Pate. It seems probable that 
the Pokomo were the earliest Bantu with whom 
the Arab settlers came in contact, and that their 
language forms the groundwork of Bwaliili — or at 
least of the Lainu dialect. 

The Pokomo language contains, as might be 
expected, a great many Galla words and also a 
number of otriers which do not seem to be Galla, 
but are difficult tx) parallel in any other Bantu 
language. Considering the traditions above re- 
ferred to and other {Kiints which make it highly 
probable that these people are partly descended 
from the Wasanye, we may not be far wrong in 
assigning these words te the language of the 
latter. It is difficult to establish this point at 
present, because most of the Wasanye have dis- 
used their own language, and (like the Korokoro) 
speak (ialla ; the few wlio still know the old speech 
are to be found in the neighbourhood of Witu. 

The Pokomo, though cultivators of the soil, are 
also hunters and hshermen ; and their hunting 
custems, tabus, and traditions show that the 
practice is of great antiquity. Their burial 
customs also seem to connect them with the 
Wasanye, for, instead of burying in the village, or 
even in the (lead man’s own house, as do most 
Bantu tribes, they carry the dead away into the 
forest. One of their ‘mysteries,’ the fufnriye.y is 
avowedly borrowed from the Wasanye, as the 
great ngadziy or sacred frietion-drum, is said to 
have been derived from the Warabai. We have 
therefore every right to assume a composite origin 
for the Pokomo ; and this seems also to be Imnie 
out, e.g.y by the numerous gradations of skin- 
colour met with, ‘ black ’ and * red ’ {i.e. darker and 
lighter) individuals being frequently seen among 
the children of the same father and mother. As a 
rule, they are of sturdier build than the Wasanye, 
but not often tall. Otherwise their physical tyjH) 
(falls for no Hpe(dal remark. Denliardt (p. 145) 
says that cicatrization was common in 1878, but 
it is not often seen now. Tlio tw’o middle lower 
incisors are sometimes removed, or partly chipped 
away, but this is not universal, and seems to liave, 
nowadays at least, no ritual signilicaiice. Den- 
hardt, although he found that all boys underwent 
this operation about their eighth year, w’as re- 
peateilly assured that this and the (dcatrization 
were ‘ nur Schdnheitsmittel.’ The tribes of the 
T.ower Tana do not jiractise circumcision (except 
such individuals as liave adopted IslAm) ; those of 
tlie Upper Tana do. 

3. Social organization.— The Pokomo iiyeti con- 
sist of exogRiuous clans {nufsimh, plur. of smdo). 
Many of them bear Galla names {e.g.y Uta, Meta, 
Ilani, etc.); but these are of later adoption, and 
some have their old Pokomo name side by side 
with the Galla one — e,g.y Kinakaliani of Zubaki, 
which is also Garijela ( -Gardyed). The clans of 
the Wasanye also have Galla names. Traces of 
toteinisni, tnough no doubt it once existed, are not 
very obvious at the present day. Tlie 1 rilMil organ- 
ization is similar to that of the Giryania and other 
Nyika tribes, and also to that of the Galla, the 
Masai, and apparently the Wasanye. The system 
of ‘ ages ’ (Giryama marika) is known by the Galla 
name of luya. Circumcision, os above stated, is 
not practised by the I’okomo of the Lower Tana ; 
but all the boys w’ho enter the ‘ young men’s liouse * 
{gancy or nyumha ya wornni) at tlie same time 
(which they "do about the age of 14 or 15) constitute 
a luya, lliey remain in the gam till they marry, 


the next luya entering a few years after them, so 
that there are always two ‘companies’ {vitaro) in 
the house at the saiue time. Tnere is a twofold 
division of the tribe, apparently corresponding to 
the ‘ right-hand ’ and * left-hand * circumcision of 
the Masai, the two halves being called Honge and 
Vibare, and the senior luya in the gam belonging 
to each of these alternately. Apparently the 
hiya does not receive a name till it has passed into 
the highest stage of eldership. In 1912 the young 
marriSl men of the Buu tribe at Ngao were mina 
wa magomhay belonging to the Vibare section ; the 
men of the previous older, but not old enough 
to be their fathers, were umnn irn mneruya, and 
the luya before that (to whicli belonged Nyota, the 
senior chief, then almost incapacitated through 
age) was magomba. The magomba are the fathers 
of the wnna wa maqonibay and the sons of the 
latter are at present known as wadza1:uu (‘grand- 
sons’) wa magomba. The luya before magomba 
was irmeruya 'yoi which few, if any, were still living 
in 1912. The duration of a luya would st>em to be 
about fifteen or sixteen years— roughly, half a 
generation. 

The word rika is used by the Pokomo, but is 
applied to a feast given to the wdiole tribe by the 
members of a new luya on their admission. 

These age-cla8.scs must not be confiisctl with the 
* degrees ’ or ‘ orders ’ to which men and women 
are admitted at various stages of their existence, 
and which correspond to the hnbasi and kamhi of 
the Giryama. Boys are supposed to be bought 
into the maJeombe by their fathers as soon as 
possible after birth, but tlie cermiiony may be 
delayed if the family cannot aflord the fee. J'lic 
initiate is entitled to wear a coronet of pnlm-Ieaf 
{tama) and ear-ornaments called vipuli. The next 
stop is njere (Giryama uyere), followed by kundyay 
which a man is supposed to lia>'e entered before he 
marries. Married men are initiated into the kirooy 
whose badge is an (jstri(di-feather worn in a little 
clay ‘holder’ plastered on the head, like tlie nest 
of the mason-wasp (whence its name, nyiimba i/a 
11 yiro). After this comes the higher grade, ugauziy 
with three divisions ; the fuftniyc, lesser ugadziy 
and greater nqadzi. The special ‘ mystery ’ of the 
fufuriye (derived, as already stated, from the 
Wasanye, who strictly keep the secret from tlie 
Galla) consists of tw o flutes (called ‘ male ’ and 
‘ female ’), differing in diameter and in pitch, which 
are played together. They are kept at a lodge in 
the forest and shown only to the initiated. Fhe 
Ies.ser ngadzi has three stages and the greater 
six, one of which is called mwanja ( = Giryama 
mwandza). The ngadzi itself is a huge friction- 
drum mode of a liollowcd log, 12 ft. long and 
w eighing half a ton. There is one ngadzi for the 
Wantu wa dzuii, and another for the Wantu w a 
nsini, with whom are included the Wasanye. 

The members of the ngadzi are all called ‘ ciders ’ 
{wnkijo)y though those belonging to the greater 
ngadzi enjoy most consideration. The gov ernnient 
of the tribe is in their hands, and from them the 
two chiefs {mahnju) are chosen. One of them 
belongs to the Honge and one to the Vibare 
section. They appear to bold office till they die or 
are incapacitate(i by age. The name Aaju is the 
Galla ‘cliief.^ 

Tho ivaganganay or sorcerers, form a distimtt 
gild, with their own rules and initiation. There 
are five grades of them, the lowest called mwana 
tva mppjOy ‘son of the spirits.’ A man who has 
passed through all hut the highest is supposed to 
lie eligible for that w'hen his son enters the lowest. 
Both wakijo and wagangana are buried with 
spetdal honours, and the face and breast of the 
corpse are painted in three colours, with soot, 
ashes, and red clay {zazi). 
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Women have two orders, the vara^ correspond* 
ing to the tmkomhe of the youths, girls oeing 
bought in by their fathers as soon as they can 
afford it, and the nkaka ya mumio (also called 
ngorosho), which they loin after marriage, their 
husbands paying the fees. It is probable that 
they have a ngadzi (or some equivalent) of their 
own, but the present writer was never able to 
ascertain this point. 

An arrangement as yet insufficiently investigated 
is the division of each village into * upper° and 
Mower’ sections {dandn ya dzuu and danda ya 
rt4ini)f which appears to have no relation to either 
clans or liwas. At Ngao, in 1012, each section 
had two elders (one of the four being the junior 
haju). 

4 . Material culture. — Pokomo huts are ver^ 
much like those of the Galla; they are hemi- 
spherical, or beehive-shaped, thatched with grass 
on a framework of polos, which are planted in a 
circle and tied togetner at the top (not, as by the 
Zulus, bent over to form arches). Rice w'os 
formerly the staple crop cultivated, but, since the 
Tana has had a freer outlet to the sea through the 
Belezoni canal and the Ozi estiiarv, the cultivation 
of rice has diminished and that of maize increased, 
owing to the smaller area now covered by the 
annual inundations. All Pokomo are expert 
swimmers ami canoe-men ; the craft generally 
used {wahot plur. maho) is the usual African ilug- 
ont, but for long loumeys performed by a large 
party they have trie sangala — two canoes lashed 
together, with a platform of sticks between them. 

Fishing is carried on with hook and line, by 
spearing (the iish-spear, yutsoma, is distinct from 
tne hunting-spear, fumo)^ or by means of wicker 
traps {mono) and weirs. The most important 
animals hunted ^before the game-laws were in 
force) were the hippopotamus, the elephant, and 
the crocodile. Each has its appropriate cere- 
monies and is celebrated in special songs. No 
hunt c.ould take place without the permission of 
tile tmkijo, who chose a lucky day, performed 
incantations to ensure success, and insisted on the 
observance of the complicated etiquette regulating 
the distribution of the meat. The chief liunting 
weapon is the spear ; bows and arrows (with iron 
heads, or poisoned ones, with reed points) are 
sometimes seen, but are commoner among the 
Wasanyo. The crocodile is a favourite food, and 
is therefore to a certain extent preserved ; the 
Pokomo are always reluctant to destroy its eggs. 
Other items of food, especially in times of scarcity, 
are wild fruits and roots-— e.pr., the fruits of tne 
mkoma {Hyphoene thehaica) and the tubers, 

the receptacle, and upper part of the stalk of the 
blue or white water-lily ijunji). 

As might be expected from their being largely a 
hunting tril>e, the Pokomo have an interest in 
animals and a knowledge of their habits which 
recall the S. African Bushmen. Backing has 
recorded some of their hippojiotanius and elephant 
songs, and many others might lie gathered from 
the lips of the people. A specially noteworthy 
point 18 the fondness of the women for improvising 
songs alwut birds, many of which are rememhereu 
and handed down. The Tana is unusually rich in 
bird-life, and the creatures celebrated in the songs 
(the osprey, a kind of plover, etc.) seem to have 
attracted attention by tnoir beauty and grace and 
are not, so far as one can discover, considered 
from a utilitarian point of view. 

5 , Customs, etc. — So far as the Pokomo are 
dinerentiated from other Bantu, it appears to be 
firstly by their affinities wdth tlie hunting tribes, 
and secondly by the specialized life consequent on 
their riverine habitat. In many ways their custcims 
do not call for separate remark— those con- 


nected with marriage are much the same as those 
of other Bantu, except, perhaps, that it is more 
usual than elsewhere for a man to bespeak Iiis 
friend’s daughter in infancy or even before birth. 
This may lie due to a comparative scarcity of 
women ; and it was the present writer’s impression 
that men with two wives at once— and certainly 
with more than two — were, not common ; but she 
gives this with hesitation, as her observation of 
natives not under missionary influence was limited. 
The rules of hlonipa are strictly observed, applying 
to a prospective as well as an actual mother-in-law, 
to her sislers, and, in a less degree, to other 
members of the family. 

Pokomo folklore is of the usual Bantu type, but 
has interesting points of contact with that of the 
Galla, while the latter shows striking parallels 
with the Nania and Masai. 

LiTitRATi'RR.— T. Boteler. ifarrative of a Viiyageof Disroiyry 
to AfHfa and Arabia, jtfrjorinfjlin UU Ma)e)sty'» ShipH Lerra 
and Bar racouta, from ISil to ISid, 2 voIh., Luiuloti, 18.*16 (mui h 
of Botelcr’s Jourtml is reproduced, though with textual varia- 
tions, in F. W. Owen, Narrative, etc. 11833]); J. L. Krapf, 
Keisen in Ogt-Afn‘ka, amyefvhrt in den Jahren 
Stuttgart, 1868 (Eng. ed., London, 1860); C. New, Life, 
Wanaerinm and Labors in East Africa, liOndon, 1873 ; E. S. 
Wakefield, Thotnas Wakefield: Miesinnary and Geographical 
Pioneer in Eastern Equatorial Africa, do. 1904; C. C. von 
der Decken, Reisen in Ost’Afrika in den Jahren I85Uhis ISHb, 
A voIh., T^ipxig and Heidelberg, 1869-70 (the references to the 
Pokomo are in vol. li.) ; R. Brenner, Forsehuugen in Ost-Afrika, 
in A. Petormann's Mittheilungen, Gotha, 1868, pp. 176-179, 
361-367, 46&-466 [Pokomo. p. 401]; C. and G. Denhardt, 
* Bemerkungon zur Originalkarte des unteren Tanagehietes,’ in 
Zeitschr. der Oeteliseh. fxir Erdkunde, xlx. (1884] m-160, 194- 
217; F. Wiirt* and G. Bdcking, ‘Liedcr der Wapokomo,’ in 
Zeitsehr. fur afrikanisehe und oceanische Spracheu, i. [1896] 
.324; Bdcking, ‘Sagen der Wapokomo,’ t‘&. ii. (1N96] .3.3-89; 
[H. KrafitJ, Grammatik der Pnkoxno-Spraehe, Neuklrchen, 
llMn (privately printed); A. Werner, ‘Some Notes on the 
Wapokomo,' In Journal of the African Society, xlli. [1013], 
‘Pokomo Folklore,’ in FL xxlv. [1918] 466-476, ‘The Baittu 
Coast Tribes of the E. Africa Protectorate,’ in JHAl xlv. 
[10161 326 ff. A. WKRNKR. 

POLABIANS.-See Slavs. 

POLES.— See Slavs. 

POLES AND POSTS.— In many parts of the 
world poles and posts have liad a religious or 
magic significance. There is reason to believe 
that in many countries the post or pole has gained 
its significance as the representative of a once 
sacred tree, the spirit of the tree being supposed to 
have passed in(,o it. Whether this explanation 
will hold for all parts of the world is problematical. 

I. Babylonia and Assyria. — One of the oldest 
Babylonian inscriptions Known ^ (so old that its 
writing is almost pictographic) bears on one side the 
picture of a man who wears a feathered head-dress 
and stands before two jjillars or posts. These have 
each a globular enlargement near the top ; and 
just beneath this enlargement there are on one 
pole four horizontal marks, and on the other eight. 
The inscription, of which no translation has ever 
been published, refers to the building and dedica- 
tion of a temple. It begins ; 

‘ Wood uiiworkcd, reeda unworked, Ennamag, 

euitAhlo for a dwelling, brought. 

Uninjured wob the chief, uninjured was tlm otfiocr Ennatmig. 

Ennamag with tlrmnem laid the brmka ; the princely dwelling 
made. 

By it was a tall tree ; by the tree he planted a i) 0 »t.’ 

The asHOtuation of trees and posts to which this 
ancient text bears witness is conrirmed hyaniiinbci 
of early Babylonian seals, on which, in conne.vion 
with the picture of a god, a tree and a post are 
also pictured. Thus one seal* represents the siin- 

{ (od stepping over the mountain of the en stern 
lorizon, and behind him is a palm-tree. Btdore 

1 E. de Sarzec, Deoouoertee en Chaldee, Paris, 1886-1012, pi. 
1. bis. 

s W. H. Ward, Seal Cylinders of Western Aria, Washington, 
1910, no. 260. 
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!iini standtt the moon-god, and l)etwoen the two 
gods is a post having at the middle a globular 
enlargement similar to that of Ennamag. An- 
other* represents the seated sun -god, behind whom 
is a tree, while two i)osts, one before and one 
behind him, are carved at the top into a slightly 
tree-like form. It thus ai>pears that the sacred 
tree and the sacred posts were associated. 

The sacred tree was in Babylonia usually a palm- 
tree. I'liis is shown by thu pictures on many seals.* 
The fact that the god resided in the tree is graphi- 
cally shown by two seals, on which the tree is 
portrayed as an anthro]>omorphic deity whose head 
IS Hurniounted by the horns of divinity, and from 
whose body the oranches of a tree protrude.® This 
was the spirit which, it was thought in early times, 
could be persuaded to go and reside in a pole or 
nost that could be transported from place to place. 
The conception was analogous to the idea that 
the spirit of a crag could be persuaded to reside in 
a smaller movable stone and then in an idol. 

The posts were often surmounted by the symbol 
of the deity to whose worship they were attached. 
The symbol of Ishtar was a star, and on many 
seals tins symbol is pictured as resting on the top 
of a post.^ Out of this combination the sign was 
evolved by which the goldess’s name was expressed 
in later Babylonian writing.® A late seal, bearing 
an Aramaic inscription, actually has a form of the 
post practically identical with the sign.® The post 
was sometimes .surmounted by a sun-disk;^ at 
least once it is surmounted by both the star and 
tile crescent moon ; ® sometiriios it bore a triangle, 
and sometimes a bird.® When thus surmounUMl, 
it became the symbol of diflerent deities. Thus, 
when it bore the head of an eagle or a hawk, it 
was the symbol of Zanmma, the god of Kish ; when 
it bore the head of a lion, of some unidentified 
deity ; when the heads of two lions, it was the 
syiuiK)! of lunib.*® Sometimes the post terminated 
at the top in a crook which turned to the right 
hand or tlie left, and in one instance it bore boms 
like those of a cow turned downwards.” 

Representations of the post, when so curved, 
easily pass into representations of the caduceus, 
which, according to Ward, was a serpent emblem. 
Sometimes objects which he designates as cnducei 
seem more like j>osts.” It seems probable that the 
posts were sometimes carved to resemble serpents, 
and tliat tlie two emblems merge at times the one 
into the other. 

Anotluir object on the .seals is of a puzzling 
nature. It looks like a post Avith a projection on 
one side.** Frequeiilly, tliough not always, u vase 
is pictured al>ove it. Warn calls the vase the 
symbol of Aquariii.s, and suggests that the oWeet 
in quc.stion may be the balance of Libra.” This 
suggestion seeius most dubious. Why should a 
balance always stand on end? The balance signs 
in the Babylonian writing are never made liko this 
picture. The pictures of the posts on the earlier 
seals, which represent them with a globular en- 
largement towards the top or alxive the middle, 
indicate that this, too, is a post, though why it 
should be made in this form it is impossible to 
conjecture. 

Ward, Seal Cylindm, no. 271 ; of. no. 374. 

2 lb., nos. 302, 3SS, 389, 421, nnd 725 ; cl. also 200, 217, 200, and 
817. 

» lb., nos. 874. 878. 

4 lb., nog. 128, 228, 244, 270, 274, 279. 283, 862. 
oc-’f. E. S. Oifden, TAs Origin of the Gunu-Signs in Baby- 
Ionian, Leipzig^, 1911, P. 44 f., and G. A. Harton, The Origin 
and Deveiopment of Babylonian Writing, do. 1918, pt. ii. p. 64. 

« See CIS ii., Tabulio, no. 84. 

7 Ward, no. 418. 2 /»., no. 267. 2 Ib., no. 1292. 

10 So Ward, p. 895. ” See Ward, no. 904. 

IS See Want, Cylinders and other Oriental Seals in the Library 
of J. Pieiyont Morgan, ^'ew York, 1909, no. 114. 

W K.g.,\n Ward, Seal Cylinders, nog. 812, 881, 834-887. 
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There is reason to believe that the primitive 
Semitic name for a sacred post was expressed by 
the consonants for in S. Arabia it was known 
as athiraty in Phoenician and Hebrew as dshhUhy 
and in Akkadian as asAirtu or esAirtuJ Appa- 
rently in early times such posts marked the limits 
of a sanctuary, for in course of time ashirtu, or 
esAirtu, became the Akkadian word for * sanctu- 
ary,’ and so passed into Assyrian. If we are right 
in supposing that the post was a surrogate for an 
earlier tree, it would follow that the limits of the 
earliest Babylonian sanctuaries were determined 
by the position of sacred trees. F. Hommel sug- 
gested ® several years ago that the name of the g^ 
Aslmr was derived from asAirtu, ‘sanctuaiy — a 
view that Barton afterwards accented.® If this bo 
so, not only the name of Ashur, but the city that 
bore his name, as well as the warlike empire that 
grew out of it, all bear witness to tlie popularity 
of the cultus-post in early Mesopotamian religion. 

No shrine was thought to be complete without 
such posts. Thus, when the Assyrian armies 
erectea temporary shrines in order to propitiate by 
sacrifice a river-deity before crossing the river, 
they set up not only a temporary nm^^ehMA, but 
two posts. This is ^own in the case of the army 
of Shalmaneser ill. in the pictures on the Bronze 
dates of Balawat. The ma^^cbhdA here has a hrofid 
base HO that it Avill stand on the ground ; the two 
lx>Ht8, surmounted with sun-disks, are provided with 
a base in the form of a tripod. Friedrich Delitzsch 
calls these ‘candelabra,’® but in view of the evi- 
dence of the seals and the Carthaginian cippi, 
cited below, they are probably representatives of 
the older posts. As Slialmaneser does not inform 
us of the nature of these objects or of the material 
of which they are made, we are loft to conjecture. 
The object that we have designated a ma§^ebAdA 
may have been made of wood. If so, it was also 
an dshh'ah. In any event it has near the top 
some of the horizontal lines borne by the post of 
Eimamag already mentioned. 

Whether sacredness attached to the posts of 
doors and gate.s is problematical. If II. u. Tnim- 
bull’s explanation ® of tlie origin of the sacredness 
of the tlireshold is correct, the door-post, which 
represented the male, should be as sacred as the 
door-socket or threshold, which represented the 
female. Possibly this was the case in Assyria, 
since at Kliorsabad foundation deposits were found, 
not only umler the corners of the city which were 
sacred (sec art. CORNERS), but under each gate-post 
of the eight gates of the city. This seems to snow 
that the gate-posts shared in the sacked nes.s of the 
corners. It is [) 0 SHib 1 e, therefore, that some sacred 
.symliolism attached to the gate-posts pictured on 
tlie seals of the sun-goil Shamasn.® He is repre- 
sented as stepping over the mountains of the east 
and through tlie gate of the morning by which he 
emerged from the subterranean pa8.sage which Avas 
supposed to lead from the west to the east. There 
are, however, no symliols at the top of these posts, 
as on some Phccnician gate-posts, to indicate that 
they were sacred, and the point cannot now he 
determined. 

The Assyrian kings sometimes savagely boost 
that they impaled their captives on stakes round 
the cities Avhich they had conquered.’ Such victims 
were at times killed before they Avere impaled. 
It has been customary to ascribe these acts to the 
savage brntality of the Assyrians ; hut, in vieAv of 
a method of sacrifice by impaling cited below (§ 8), 
it is possible that we have in this custom the 

1 Bee G. F. Moore, KBi, s.v, * Aahera.’ 

* Anfsiitze und Ahhandlnngen, Munich, 1900, U. 200. 

8 Semitic Origins, p. 223. 4 BASS vl. pt. i. [1008]. 

® The Threshold dormant. New York, 1896, oh. iv. 

® Ward, Seal Cylinders, ch. xiU. 

7 See KB I. 66, U. 86, 164, and Shalmaneser Obelisk, 166. 
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Burviral of a primitive sacrifice impaling on a 
post. Such a sacrifice could originate only in a 
period when men were in a very savage state. The 
Assjrrians were the most brutal of all the Semites, 
and it is {wssible that hucIi a primitive custom may ! 
have survived among them. It was exercised only in i 
war, when persistent resistance especially enraged 
them. As all their w'ars were carried on in the i 
name of Ashur, such resistance was impious to 
him, and he would take pleasure in the sai^rifice of 
the victims. If this view be true, the stakes or 
posts on wdiich the victims were impaled were a 
Kind of rude altar. 

2. Arabia.~Nearly all direct evidence of the 
use of the sacred post in Arabian heathenism has 
disappeared along with the rest of the cultus of 
the * times of ignorance * which Islfi.m supplanted. 
Tlie one bit of evidence that has survived is con- 
tained in a Mimean inscription published by 
Homniol, which mentions a goddess Athirat as the 
consort of the god W add. ^ Athirat is the S. A rabic 
equivalent of Ashera (Assyr. Ashirtu). As in 
N. ISeniitic lands the wor(I designated first the 
name of the post and only later that of a deity, it 
is probable that the same was true of Arabia, 
especially as the palm-tree is shown by historical * 
and arclucological * evidence to have been sacreil 
in Arabia as w'ell as in Babylonia. The only 
heathen shrine of Arabia of wdiieh we have a toler- 
ably full description is the Ka ball at Mecca, and, 
while in the descriptions of that the sacred stone 
is mentioned, there is no mention of the sacred 
post.* 

3. Phoenicia and her colonies.— Most of onr 
knowdodge of sacred posts in the Phrenician world 
comes from Cypnis and Carthage. The word 
asherath in the- sense of ‘sanctuary* occurs in a 
Phcenician inscription from Masub that was dis- 
covered in 1885.® This use of the word accords 
with the Akkadian. A seal, possibly Babylonian 
(in any case it reflects Babylonian influence), seems 
to represent the limits of a sanctuary as marked 
by two posts similar in shape to one of the Baby- 
lonian forms.® 

There is much evidence that in Phmnician 
religious thought the palm-tree held the same 
place as it (li<l in Babylonian thought. In Cyprus 
terra*cotta figures oi three women dancing round 
a palm-tree have been found in considerable 
numbers.’ Although these are broken, a recon- 
struction of the original is possible and furnishes 
proof of the devotion 01 women to thi.s tree. 
Evidence of the sacredness of the tree is also 
afforded by many of tho votive from (vartliage, 
on which' it is drawn in more or less realistic 
fasliion.® The transition from (lie tree to the 
sacred post is shown by a terra-cotta object from 
Cyprus no^v in the museum of Bonn University.® 

As to the forms which the post assumed in the 
Phamiidan cult we cannot always speak with 
definiteness, since from the drawings on the votive 
cippi it is not possible to distinguish in every 
case which objects were made of wood and w’hicii 
of stone. The daherdh is once representeil as a 
slender post surmounted by the crescent moon,^® 
and several times as a slenifer imst surmounted by 
curved lines which form a kinti of sun-disk, or two 

I n. 206. a See Barton, SemUic Oriuins, p. 79. 

sSeeC/51v.,Tab., no. la. 

* See J. Wellhaiwen, Reste ara^isohen Heidmtuym^, Berlin, 
1897, p. 74 ff. 

B Of. C. Olemiont-Gannoau, RA v. (1886] Ssf) ; aiul O. Hoff- 
mann, (/&er einige pk6nik(iicfie Itischrlfttfn, OoLtiiiKeii, 18St), 
p. 20 fl. 

« Of. J. Menant, Qlyptunu itrUntale, Paris, 188C, it. 05, Og. 60 ; 
and Ohnefalsch-Riohter, Kyproa, pi. Ixxvill. 8. 

7 Of. Ohnefalsch-Bichter, i. 127-181, li. pi. Ixxvl. 

8 Bee CIS i.. Tab., nos. 184, 189, 246, 2719, 2732, 2960. 

8 Of. Ohncfalsch-Richter, pi. xvii. 1. 

10 C/5 i., Tab., no, 426. 


sun-disks one above the other ; in some instances 
two wavy lines branch out below tlio sun-disks.' 
These are clearly rude representations of the palm- 
tree made hj using as few lines as }H)s.sible. 
Another series of figures, more elaborately made, 
affords the transition to the more common sort of 
post. These are in the form of po.sts surmounted 
ny the curves which resemble tne sun-disks, but 
they still have the horns or streamers which repre- 
sent the hanging date-fruit.® The post as most 
commonly represented on these cippi is identical in 
form with this conventionalized date-palm, except 
that the lines which represented the hanging dates 
are alisent. Sometimes two globular curves are 
represented at the top, soinotimos one, and at 
times even one curve is so incomplete that tho 
post appears to he surmounted by two liorns. 
This series of pictures demonstrates the date- 
palm origin of the cultiis-jjost for the Semitic 
world. 

The posts appear on the ci»pi in various con- 
nexions. At tunes they stand by the triangular 
figure of the goddess Tanit h ; this is the most 
common representation.® Sometimes with the 
figure of the goddess there stands a hand which 
represented at this time the )im8siibh(lh^ or pillar.* 
This hand appears also on various seals made 
under the mingled inlluenctes of Babylonia and 
other countries of W. Asia.'' The hand was a 
euphemistic symbol of the pliallus, which tlie 
pillar was believed to represent, 'riii.s is its mean- 
ing in Is 67® in tlie phrase ‘ thou sawest the hand * 
riMn 1 '. Tliat this is the signilicaneo of tho hand 
on these e/ppi is indicated by a picture in whicli the 
[K>Mts appear together with the figure of tlie goddess 
and a phallus.® At times it is accompanied by 
two hands. Various conieclures have lieen made 
as to the signiticance of tno posts. It seems clear 
from these combinations, and from the dance of 
the women of Cyprus about the palm-tree, that in 
the Plnenician religion they represented the female 
principle of fertility as the ]»illarM did the male 
principle. 

In some representations of I'inenician temple-s 
which have survived the door-posts are surmounted 
by curves similar to those at the to[) of some of the 
cultus- posts,’ Apparently, when such posts were 
of wood, they hou a signilicance similar t(» that of 
the cultiis-posts. Sometimes, however, tlu?y were 
of stone, like tliose at Tyre described l>y 1 1 erodotus.® 
Perhaps, in that case, the sacrednc.ss of the 
nm^^ebhCth attached to tlie pillars. In any eviMit 
the sRcredness of tlie doorway was connected with 
the two sets of symbols. 

A number of tho cippi are deilieated to Tanitli 
and to Baal-Shaniin, or tho suii-gjxl. Naturally 
it wa.s thought that the female princijile woulil 
a])peal to the god, just as the male principle did to 
the goddess. The rude representations of the top 
of the palm-tree appear, as already noted, some- 
what like Hun-disks. In time, then, these posts 
were known as ‘sun-pillars’ (cf. Is 27®, Lv 26®^', 
where RV renders ‘sun-images’). 

4. Araoritef.— As was the case with Arabia, no 
archaeological evidence of the use of tlie cultus- 
jiost has come down to us from the Amorites, and 

et we know that they not only used the post, 

ut, like the Arabians, gave its name (o a goddess. 
When the El-Aniarna Letters were written, in tlie 
first half of the 14tli cent. B.C., a (?oiiipact ^roup 
of Amorites w'ere living in N. Palestine. Tlieir 

1 CIS L, Tab., non. 826. .S66, 370, 872, S88, 897. 898. 

« /5., non. 2029, 2730, 2818. 

» E.g., ib., HOB. 288, 2666, 2706, 2833, 2902, 2986, 8031, 3088, 
8049, 3065, 8066. 

4 /5., nos. 8042, 8080, 8122, 8142, 8144, 3192. At timefl the 
post and band stand alone, as In nos. 282, 2958, 2968. 

* See, e.g., WarfI, Seal Cylitiders, no. 901. 

«mM.‘Tab., no. 188. 

7 Sue, e.g.. Oh nefalsch -Richter, pi. Ixxxil. 8. * il. 44. 
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habitat stretched from the Bea-coafit at Accho, 
across the territory afterwards occupied by the 
tril>eof Asher, up into theffreat valley between the 
ranges of the Lebanons. The chieftain of this tribe 
Mas called in the letters Arad-ilu-A-shi-ir-ti, the 
Akkadian form of Ebed-Ashcra, a name meaning 
‘the servant of Aslicra.’^ The presence of this 
name is proof of the antiquity of this phase of the 
cult among the Amoritos, and of its close associa- 
tion w'ith deity. The memory of this name of the 
Amorite goddess lingered long in the Orient, for in 
a Babylonian hymn of the Greek period we read : ‘ 
' Unto the Kod Aimirru, lord of the mountain, 

Unto Aahrat, lady of the plain.' 

5. Canaanites and Hebrews.— There is abun- 
dant testimony in the Iwok of Deuteronomy that 
the pre-lsraelitish inhabitants of Canaan equipped 
their high places with both pillars and 

wooden posts {dshhim). The Hebrews are strictly 
admonished to break down the one and to cut 
down the other (Dt 7* 12® etc.). It lias often been 
inferred from * 'I'hou slialt not plant thee an 
Asherah of any kind of tree,* that the d^herim 
were trees. In accordance with this view, the AV 
translated the term ‘ groves.’ More recently (t. F. 
Moore ® and K. liudde ^ have endeavoured to show 
that the dshvrdh was always a wooden post, and 
that the verse in question should be rendered *an 
Asherah of any kind of uood.’ It is true that 
the dafi/erim were sometimes erected under living 
trees (2 K 17^*^), but it was the opinion of some of 
the rabbis of the Talmud that it was a living 
tree i^Ahnda Zdrd, ifyab ) ; and, from what we have 
learned of its orii'in, its resemblance to the living 
tree may sometimes have been closer than at 
other times. The Canaanitish post must have at 
times been quite large, since the one cut down by 
(Udeon (Jg 6“) furnished fuel witli which to burn 
the sacrifice of a bullock. 

Such posts w'ore a part of the cultns-oquipmont 
of the temple of Jahweh in Jerusalem down to 
the reign of King Josiah, for he removed them at 
the time of his reform in 621 B.c. (2 K 23*). The 
sanctuary at Jerusalem was not peculiar in this 
respect, since the posts existed at Bethel (2 K 23'®), 
Samaria (2 K 13®), and doubtless at all other 
shrines. It is worthy of notutc that dsherdh, which 
represented the female principle, formed in Hebrew 
a masculine plural, dsherinif while the vin,^srhhdht 
which represented the male principle, formed a 
feminine plural, rm^^ebMih. Possibly this occurred 
Itecause of tlio supposed affinity of male deities for 
the female principle and vice versa. As noted 
above, this would account for the fact that the 
surrogate of the feminine sacred tree became the 
emlilem of the masculine sun-god (cf., e.g.^ Ls 27®). 

In the Hebrew cult the posts were sometimes 
carved into the semblance of the human form or of 
its reproductive organs ; when carved into such 
forms, the posts w’ere sometimes draped ; down to 
the time of Josiali there were connected with the 
temple women who wove hangings for the dsherCih 
(2 K 23’). There are several passages, as the 
Hebrew text now stands, wdiich indicate that, as 
in Arabia and among the Amorites, the dsherdh 
became a goddess, or rather a group of goddesses. 
Thus Jg 3’ speaks of ‘the Baalim and the Aslieroth,’ 
and 2 K 23“* of ‘ vessels that were made for Baal, 
and for the Asherah.’ We also hoar of ‘ the 
1 Th« boBt ed. of the original text is in Vordf;ra»iati8ch$ 
Schri/tdenkiniiler derkmigl. si mee mu Berlin, xi. [1914], no. 41. 
Tiie name oooiirB in line 8. It ie found altio in no. 52, 1. 0. For 
tr. see J. A. Knudtxon, Die El-Arnama Tajeln, iMlpzig, 1912, 
nos. 84, 108, or Barton, Archceology and the Bible, rhilodelphia. 
1016, p. 844 f. 

^ Tiie text is found in 0. A. Reisner, Sumerieche-hahylonUche 
Hymnen, Berlin, 1806, p. 02; see line 18. Of., for a full tr., 
S. IJiiJi^don, Svtnerian and Babylonian Psalms, Paris, 1090, 
pp. 161-167. 

5 In KBi 881. < In Thf. Nm World, vlii. [1899] 734. 


prophets of Baal . . . and the prophets of the 
Asherah’ (1 K 18**). Moore ^ nolas that it is 
probable that in these cases the text of the OT has 
been glossed, and that the presence of a goddess 
Ashera is due to a confusion between Ashtoreth 
and her symbol. It is probable that, wherever 
the name of the post became the name of a 
divinity, it was because of such confusion, but it is 
certain that among the Amorites and in Arabia 
the name of the post passed into the name of a 
goddess, and it is ^uite possible that it was so in 
Israel. We sometimes are too suspicious of the 
Mossoretic text. 

In view of the form of the cultus-post as it is 
shown on Phccnician votive cippi, and in view of 
the analogy of this form with the shape of the 
pillars at the doors of Phcenician tein]>les, it is 
tempting to see in the dshcrdh the origin of the 
pillars (ammndim, not ma^jfebhdt/i) that stood on 
either side of the entrance to Solomon’s temple, 
and which were named Jachin and Boaz. Tiiey 
wore constructed of bronze, and their tops were 
carved into lily- work. The writer is disposed to 
believe that tfiey were transformed cultus-posts. 
As already noted, such posts were found in Cyprus 
made of terra-cotta, shaped to imitate the natural 
>vood. It is not improbable that the form of 
Jachin and Boaz originated from a much conven- 
tionalized palm-tree. W. K. Smith thought* that 
they represented the oldest type of fire-aitar ; hut 
this is most doubtful. 

Cf. also art. Mas.^£bhAu. 

6. Eg^ypt. — It apjjears that in Egyptian worship 
0.siris was the onW god with whom a cultiis-post 
was associated. The Osiris-post was of medium 
height and carved so that the upper part (about 
one-third of the whole) resemlued four cups 
or four lotus- blossoms standing one within the 
other.® Kemembering how the palm-tree was con- 
ventionalized in Babylonia and Phtenicia, we 
reoflily see in this post also a conventionalized 

S alin-trce. So closely was the post associated with 
biris that it became the hieroglyphic symbol for 
his name in all periods of Egyptian writing.® 

While other gods appear not to have been associ- 
ated with po.sts, standards borne upon rods playe<l 
a great part in their cults. Thus on the palette 
and mace head of Niir-mer, a king of the 1st 
dynasty, if not a pre-dynastic king, four divine 
symbols are home aloft on poles, each about three 
times the height of a man.® Not only were 
those symbols borne in procession, but they are 
frequently represented m Egyptian reliefs as 
planted in the ground, so that tliey seem like po.sts 
surmounted by the symbol of the god. Those are 
found from the time of the Middle Kingdom ® down 
to the latest Egyptian dynasty.’ They appear in 
many combinations ; at times they seem half- 
humorous, as when one of the divine sceptres and 
the sign ' 71 ^, signifying life, are pictured with 
hands siipi>orting such standards.® 

Similar to these standards are the rod-like 
sceptres carried by most Egyptian gods. Possibly 
there was originally some connexion between them, 
though it cannot now be traced. 

7* Indo-Europeans, — Posts and poles do not 
play so important a part in the religion of the 
Indo-European peoples as tliey do among the 
Semites ; nevertheless they are not wholly wanting. 

(1) In the Vedas of India we hear of the ‘sacri- 
ficial posts’ which apparently stood before every 

1 BBi 331, 832. a Of. Rel. Sem.^, pp. 208, 488. 

9 See A. Erman, Die dgyptisehe R«ligion9, Berlin, 1909, p. 22. 
O. Moller, Uieratische Paldographie, Leipzig, 1909-12, 

no. 641. 

8 £. A. W. Budge, A Hist, qf Egypt, London. 1902, i. 188, 185. 
«Cf. /fTrxxxH. [1910] 52 ff. 

7 Budge, The Oods of the Egyptians, I/>ndon, 1904, ii. 271. 

8 See Ohnefalech-Bichter, pi. cxxiii. 4 f . 
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altar.' Oldonberg l)elieveB that in Rigveda i. 
xiii. 11 Huch a post is ^dressed as a * tree.*^ To 
these posts the sacrificial victims were tied before 
they were slain.^ 

In the MaMhharaia (xii.) these stakes are 
described thus : 

‘Saoriflclal stakes of timber with their golden fastenings 
graced, 

Consecrated by the mantra are in sumptuous order placed.' 
Further on we read : 

* Six good stakes of vilwa timber, six of hard khadira wood, 

Six of seasoned garvavamin, on the place of yajna stood. 

T\\’o were made of devadaru^ pine that on Hiniaiay grows, 

One was made of wood of aUaha, which the sacriflcer knows, 

Other slakes of golden lustre quaint with curious carving 
done, 

Draped in silk and gold>brocadcd like the oonsteiiations 
shone ! . . . 

Bulin of various breed and colour, steeds of mettle true and 
tried, 

Other creatures, full three hundred, to the many stakes were 
tied.' 

At least in poetry a certain personification of 
the stake occurred.* Whether the post became 
specially sacred in earlier Hinduism is proble- 
matical, though it was such a constant accessary 
of sacrificial places that, in a hymn in the Athar- 
vaveda, in whicli the burning sun is apostrophized 
as sacrificial fire, the mountains of the earth are 
descrilKjd as the 'sacrificial posts.’® 

In later Hinduism the symbol of Siva, the lihga 
or phallus, is u.sually a smooth post of stone or 
w(»o<l. Whether this is an evolution from the 
sacrificial post of earlier days, or an intrusion from 
the Dravutian population of India, cannot now l>e 
determined. 

(2) Among the Perdaiu trees were apparently 
sacred in early times, for there is in the Bunda- 
hishn a myth of a tree that was supernatural and 
generated all seeds.® Worship of trees combined 
witli sun-worship appears to have survived among 
the Magi, but it found expression in the use of 
‘ 1*041 H ’ or the branches of trees, rather than in the 
consecration and veneration of posts.’ 

(3) Among the Greeks and their Cretan fore- 
runners there are traces of a sacred post. Plato 
describes^ a sacrifice of a bull that is said to liave 
been ofl'ered in tlie sunken island of Atlantis, by 
which it has been conjectured* that be meant 
(^rete. Tlie bull was led to a pillar or column cm 
whiclj the law and a curse were ins(!ribed, and was 
slain ‘ against the top of the column over the writ- 
ing. ’ Ills blood was thus brought into contact with 
the column or post on wdiich tlie laws w ere written. 

Some coins from TIinm bear witness to the exist- 
ence there of a ciiltus-post not unlike the sacrificial 
po.sts of India. One of these coins pictures 
‘ Athena Ilias w ith her fillet-twined spear and ow l,’ 
and on her right a pillar to which a bull is hung. 
Evidently the pillar w’as connected with the sacri- 
fice in some way, though not in the manner de- 
scribed by Plato. Another coin shows the goddess 
.stan<Ung on a post, while l>efore lier is a cow, 
apparently waiting for sacrifice. A third coin 
pictures the goddess standing on her post, and 
before her is a cow hanging head uppermost from 
a tree.'* Miss Harrison thinks that the post w^as 
once the goddess, and that the representation of an 

1 See Rigve<1a, v. ii. 7 ; Atharvaveda, xn. i. 13, 33. 

2 See SBE xlvi. [1897] 12, n. 1. 

3 Cf. R. Dutt, Maha-Bharaia, the Epic of Ancient India, con- 
densed into Enyliah Verse, London, 1898, p. 167. 

■1 See the referenc^eo cited by H Oldenberg In SBE xlvi. 12, 
n. 1. 

» Atharvaveda, xiii. i. 47. 

BSoe Bundahlshn (SBE v. tl880J), ix. 6f., xviii. 9, xxvil. 2, 
xxix. 6 ; and Znt-sparnin, vlii. 8. 

^Cf. J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroastrianism, I.ondon, 1913, 
p. 189. 

8 Krito, 119 D and K. 

• See J. E. Harrison, Themis, p, 163 If. Ib. p. 104 1. 


anthropomorphic figure standing on the pillar is a 
later development. 

The Greek god Hermes apparently developed out 
of a post or pillar.' In the early art he is repre- 
sented as a square post with a human head.* 
(jrilbert Murray* hoMs that the phallic post was 
placed at the head of graves to symliolize the 
renewal of life, and that its spirit came to he 
regarded as a means of communicating with the 
dead. Such a post was called a 'Herni,’ and in 
time the collective totality of such posts became 
the god Hermes, the messenger of the gods. Later 
the post form of Hermes was discarcied for more 
artistic anthropomorphic representations, and the 
post W’as even regarded with aversion. 

(4) There are many survivals of tree-w'orship in 
the customs of moaern Europeans, and among 
the.se the May-pole celebrations and dances hol<i 
a prominent place.* In one form or another they 
are fouinl in Bohemia, Swabia, among the Wends 
of Saxoiiy, and in various other parts of Germany ; 
also in Corfu, Sweden, Alsace, Provence, and Ire- 
land ; and nowhere do those customs appear in 
such completeness as in England. They are found 
in all parts of the country, have persisteil almost 
to the present, and have found a considerable place 
in literature.® The idea that the May-pole pre- 
vents sterility in women and cattle is almost 
universal among these peoples. In Saxony May- 
trees or May-poles were set up before houses, 
stables, and cattle-stalls, and even before the 
chambers of sweethearts ; in Sweden, where the 
celebration comes in midsummer, young fir-trees 
are net up at the doorway and elsewhere about 
the house ; in Sufiblk, according to an old custom, 
a servant who first brought a branch of hawthorn 
on the Ist of May w’ns entitle4l to a dish of cream — 
a custom that until recently continued w’ith some 
modification in Cornwall, 

In many of these countries the May-iiole was 
brought into the village each year with great 
rejoicings.® In some cases hands hml been seeing 
it in the woojIh all night. Philip Stiibbes, writing 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth, says that the May- 
pole W’as brought home with twenty or forty oxeii, 
each ox having a nosegay of llowers on his horn.s, 
w'hilo the pole was also decorated w’ith flowers. It 
was raisea in all the countries with rejoicings in 
w’hich old and young shared. In England, as in 
many places on the Continent, dancing was nn 
important feature of the celebrations. In Nor- 
t hum l>er land, in the 18th cent., after tlie dancing 
there w as a feast for which a sillabiih was maile of 
milk warm from the (row, sw’ctrt crakes, and wine. 
A wedding-ring was dropped into tliis, and tlie 
young people fished for it with a ladle. The finder 
W’as 8uppo.sed to he W’edded first. 'I’lie cii.stoin.s 
and sujierstitions associated with the May-pole 
indicate that it was a surrogate for a divine tree, 
and that the sacredness of the tree was connected 
with the idea of fertility. 

8. Native races of India.— Tn Hinduism the god 
Siva is not represented by an idol, but by tlie lihgn, 
or lingnm, a phallic post. Tt is i^enorally supposed 
that the lihga, of which there is no trace in the 
Vedas, is a contribution from the Dravidian 
peoples. The lihgam are generally made of stone ’ 

I Frothinffham seeks to show* that he was developed from ti»e 
Babylonian cadveens and was a snake-tfod ; cl. Anierican 
Journal of Archaeology, (1916) 17*1-211. 

* Harrison, Themis, p. 86r). 

8 Four Stages of Greek Religion, p. 74. 

4 Sec GBS, pt. i., The. Magic .4f /, li. 62-71. 

8 Cf. W. C. Haxlitt’s (*<i. of Brand’s Popular Antiquities of 
Great Britain, ii. 402-406. 

» Full accounts of these inoy i»« found in the works of Hazlitt 
and Fraser cited ai>ov«*. The sfutenicnt ^-Iven above is mainly 
a condensation of pt. i.. The Magic Art, ii. 62-71. 

7 Cf. W. T. Klmore, Dravidian Gods in Modern Uinduism, 
p. 142. 
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and painted red,' thon^i* possibly at timefl of wood, 
'riie use of this symbol seems now to be eo-exten- 
sive with the Siva-cult. Of other religious uses of 
posts in India there seems slight trace. 

On the fourth day of the feHtisral of Ankamins, s Drsvidian 
village-gOiJdeHfl, ‘a man disiruised as a woman oarriea a paper 
balloon in procession on the end of a loiidf pole. Above the 
balloon is a pot, and above that a drinkinj^-cup, while the royal 
staff and snake hoo<l are carrie<! behind aocompanied by drum- 
ining and siiouting. On the last day the cruel features of the 
worship take place. The village oarmnter prepares a rude cart 
on which are set stakes sharply pointed at the upper end. The 
uHiiiil luimher of the stakes is nine. On these are impaled alive 
a goat, a pig, a lamb, a chicken, and other small animals. The 
story-teller . . . rides to Ankamma’s temple in the midst of Uie 
suffering animals. . . . After they have arrived at the tein]>le, 
a live sheep is impaled on a stake set for that purpose In the 
round In front of the temple. All of these animals of course 
ie in their agonies.' > It is believed that Ankamma is pro- 
pitiated by this suffering and shedding of blood. 

In this ease the stakes or posts become practically 
altars for the ollering in a most horrible way of 
such sacrifices as arc supposed to appeal to the 
savage god. According to Dravidian legends, men 
have sometimes been put to death by being impaled 
on such stakes.^ 

9. Burma.— The Rod Karens hold a festival ever^ 
year in April at which the principal ceremony is 
the erection of a post on ground, in or near each 
village, set apart for the piiriiose. A new post is 
set up every year. The old ones are left standing, 
but, when they decay, are not renewcnl. The posts 
are reiilly polos, 20 to 30 ft. high. The tree from 
which each is made is selected each year by omens 
obtained from chicken-bones. When the pole is 
set up, the people join in rude dances not unlike 
the May-polo aaiices of Europe. They feast on 
pork and drink quantities of liquor.^ 

10. China.— While in China there is evidence of 
a semi-wicredness attaching to trees liecause they 
are supposed to bo tlie abodes of spirits that must 
be propitiated,® no evidence of the employment of 
a sacred pole or post in that country is known to 
the writer. The nearest approach to anything of 
the kind is the 8y.stem of poles by which a coffin is 
carried from the house to the grave.® The colfin 
is placed on a frame-work wliich is attached to a 
heavy pole or beam. At each end of this there are 
cross-jwles, which rest on the shouldeis of the 
bearers. There are never fewer than four bearers, 
and, by increasing the system of croas-pfdes, there 
may bo eight, sixteen, or thirty -two. These poles 
have no sacred significance, except in so far as 
everything connected with burial is to a degree 
sacred in China. The polo devme may have lieen 
dictated by convenience, since the frame on which 
the colfin re.sts is attached to the large pole by a 
swivel and can be turned in any direction at will — 
a great convenience in passing through the winding 
alleys of (’hincse cities. 

Brooms and bundles of twigs are employed to 
drive away evil spirits,’ but this is a development 
from the primitive sacredness of trees diilerent from 
that rmjresented by sacred poles and posts. 

IX. Japan.— Trees among the Japaiie.se might be 
considered kami, ‘wonderful’ or ‘divine.’ Kf/mi 
was the nearest Japanese equivalent to ‘ god.’ 
Trees, accordingly, were often sacred. This is 
shown in the STiintd ritual, where it is directed 
that heavenly twigs be clipped at tlie top and 
bottom, ‘ making thereof a complete array of one 
thousand stands for offerings.*® Apparently each 

1 N. Macnicol, Indian TheUm, p. 124. 
a J5Itt»ore, p. 26 and pi. vii., where there Is a picture of the 
altar-Btivke. 

» lb, p. 00. 4 G'B®, pt. I., The Magic Art, ii. 09 if. 

8 .T. J. M. de Groot, Religion in China, New York, 1912, p. 19 ; 
r;B5», pt. i., The Magic Art., ii. 31. 

8 A description of the whole structure with drawings Is given 
in de Groot’s Religious Si/stem oj China, i. 180 ff. 
f De Groot, vi. 971 f. 

^ Of. W. G. Aston, A Hitt, of Japanese Literature, Loudon, 
1899. p. Ilf, 


twig became a Httle post for the support of an 
offering, and was time a temporary sacred post. 
More signiticant are the many phaUio emblems in 
Japan that were formerly connected with the 
Shintd ritual.' Down to 1872 phallic symbols were 
to be seen at many Japanese shrines. They were 
usually made of stone, though often of wood, and 
in lat«r times of terra-cotta, iron, and gold.® In 
connexion with Sliintd there were, accordingly, 
many sacred posts kindred in significance to the 
sacred posts of the Semitic peoples. In Japan 
they represented the male principle, the female 
being indicated by an emblem of different shape. 

12. Kamchatka.— Among the Koryaks, when a 
pestilence is raging, a dog is killed and liis entrails 
are wound round two poles. The people then pass 
between the poles, which are supposed to have 

{ )ower to prevent the demon of pestilence from 
bllowing them.® 

13. Celebes.— (1) Among the Tokodawi in the 
interior of Central Celebes it is customary to hold 
a sacred festival on the eighth day after the death 
of a man and on the ninth day after the death of a 
woman. On the way home from the festival the 
guests pass under two poles pierced in a slanting 
direction the one against the other, and they must 
not, while doing this, look rou?ul at the lumse 
where the death occurred. In this way, with the 
supernatural or magic aid of the poles, they take 
leave of the soul of the de])arted.® 

(2) Among the Toboengkoe, another tribe of 
Central Celebes, when a man buries his wife, ‘ ho 
goes to the grave by a different road from tliat 
along w'hich the oorpso is carried, and on certain 
days afterwanls he oathes, and on returning from 
the bath must pass through’ a structure shaped 
like an inverted V. The structure is formed by 
splitting a pole up the middle and separating the 
two parts widely at one end, while they adhere at 
the other. The ceremony is believed to protect the 
man's second wife, if he lots one, from soon follow- 
ing the first.® The leaning poles form an archway, 
sotnewhat similar to that made of boughs by the 
people of Borneo, beyond which a spirit is supposed 
to be unable to pass. Among the Toboeni^oe it 
is the spirit of the dead wife, who is believed to l)e 
jealous of her living rival, against wliich protec- 
tion is sought. 

14. Melanesia.— Among the Melane.sians there 
are few traces of sacred posts. (1) In Santa Cruz 
stocks or posts are set up as memorials of the 
dead.® They are of the rudest sort, and have only 
such sacred character as attaches to the dead. In 
the BankA* Islands tree-trunks cut into very rude 
figures of men arc frequently seen at funeral 
feasts. They are nieinorialH of the dead, but have 
no sacred character.’ In the same islamls rough 
idols are carved out of tree-trunk.s, varying from 
the rudest stock to elaborately carved images. 
The posts of houses are also carved into 7 iulc$, the 
setting up of which is attended by a celebration 
called kokkole.^ 

(2) in Lr.pers* Island they have away of com- 
municating with ghosts by means of a bamboo 
pole. 

Thev build a little hut In the forest near their villaffe. 
adoniinu it with leaves and coco-nut fronds. The hut is divided 
by a partition, through which runs a bamboo |)ole 12 or 15 ft. 
long. To ascertain whether a ghost is present, the men sit at 
night on one side of the partition with their hands under one 
end of the pole and call the names of people who have recently 
died. When the bnmlwo rises in their hands, they knf>w that 
the ghost of the lost called is present. When they nanio one of 


I See K. Buckley, PhaUicism in Japan ; W, E. Gritlis, The 
Religime of Japan, pp. 291., 49-53. 

* See Buckley, p. 14 f. ; Gritlls, Ine. eit. 

» pt. vii., Balder the Beautifid, 11. 179. 

4 lb. p. 178. « Ib. p. 179. 

8 K. H. Codrington, The Melanetians, p. 174. 
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theniflelves, Mklng the ghost where the man named Is, the pole 
rises and strikes the man named. After this they go out sinKinff, 
with one end of the pole in their hands, and the ghost leads 
them whither it will. If they dng that they will go uphill, it 
leads them down. If they sing that they do not wish to return 
to the rillaffe, it leads them there. A man is said to have put a 
bamboo pole over his shoulder with a basket attached, when a 
S^KMt oame and got into the basket, weighing it down to the 
ground. After that the pole led people whither it would. ^ 

( 3 ) Some of the Torres Straits islanders per- 
formed a ceremony with poles when a turtle was 
caught. 

The turtle was placed on a beaoh and two highly decorated 
and carved poles were erected, one on either side of its neck. 
These poles bore carved faces, somewliat resembling totem- 
poles. They were surrounded by a number of men, lour of 
wdiom grasped long ropes that were attached to the tops of the 
poles. Beginning at the turtle’s head, they walked counter- 
olockwise with a kind of dancing movement round the turtle. 
When they had advanced a short distance, they partly retraced 
their steps without turning round, then advanced again until 
they had gone completely round. All the time they were 
making overhauling movements with their hands on the ropes, 
and a drum was beaten and a song was chanted. One of Uie 
poles was regarded as male and the other as femalel^ 

!<• Australia.— In Australia poles are associ- 
ated with the toternic ceremonies of certain tribes. 

(1) Thus, in the Artmta tribe, when a boy is cir- 
cumcised or subincised, although the number of 
performers is vei7 small, a sacrea poleis frequently 
employed. This usually represents the toternic 
animal or plant. At such times the boy beholds 
the mystic ceremonies of the tribe for the first 
timo.^ 

(2) Among the Kinoilli a part of the fire- 
ceremony as witnessed oy Spencer and Gillen was 
as follows: 

The women danced round a pole about 16 ft. high, which 
bore on Its top a sort of tuft;'* and after the dance, 
while the men were performing otlier narta of the ceremony, 
the women lay on the ground by the pole for the whole night.B 
In the morulng the men approached the pole In single file and 
crouched down, while the women, each carrying a little bag of 
stones in her hand, danced again round the pole, Jingling the 
stones.^ 

The performers could give no explanation of the 
ceremony ; it had been nanded down to tliem from 
antiquity. 

( 3 ) Among the Mara and Anuta tribes there is 
another curious ceremony in which a post figures. 

When a man dies and his flesh has been eaten, his bones are 
collected and brought to his father and mother. They are first 
spread out to dry, after which they are wrapped up in paper- 
liark and the parcel is fixed into the fork of a stout stick which 
stands upright in the ground. The stick ’is placed in the 
centre of a little cleared space dutlined by a raised circle of 
sand, In which an opening is left on one side.’ Within the 
circle a small fire, which must be lighted by rubbing two sticks 
together, is made and kept burning. No one may approach It 
but the father and mother of the dead, and no stio^ may be 
taken from it. The spirit is suppo 8 e<l to come and hover over 
the liones and the fire, and at times may bo seen by the father 
and mother standing near the fire.? After the lapse of a cuu- 
sideruhle time, often a year or more, other liufwrtant cere- 
nionics having been performed in the nieantlrao,(i the bones are 
removed, put into a hollow log, the ends of which are stopped 
up, and burled.!* 

i6. Africa.— Posts and poles are used in various 
Hemi-sacred ceremonies by the savage tribes of 
Africa, but the religion of most of them is so 
inchoate that it is often difficult to t<cll wdiat 
degree of religious significance is attached to the 
posts. A few examples must suffice. 

(1) The Yoruhfts used to employ posts when 
offering human sacrifice to Ogun, their god of war. 

A place was selected where rocks and boulders enclosed a 
kind of natural temple. As soon os it was known tiiat such a 
•aoriOce was to be made and that a slave had been selected as 
a victim, the women of the tribe were seised with great exclt«- 
tnent. They rushe<l to the victim, addressed prayers to him, 
sent messages by him to dciiarted friends, and gave him tlieir 
choicest articles of food. Then, enotrcling him, they engaged 
in a wild dance of amazing rapidity, whidi continued until the 


1 Codrington, The MelaneHani, p. 223 f . 

*A. 0. Hadclon, RemyrlB of the Cambridge Anthropological 
Ssepeditim to Torres Straits, vi. 214 ff. 

* Spencer'^llleii!>, p. 178. 4/6, pp. 195 ^ 387 f., and fig. 119. 

» /ft. p. 801. 8 /ft. p. m. ’ lb. p. 649. 

« /ft. pp. 549-569. 8 /ft. p. 658. 


victim had been decapitated. While Uils dance was in progress, 
the offioiating priest placed two forked sticks or posts about 
7 ft. high in tne ground, one on each side of the untranoo to the 
rock-enoloB^ space, and across these he laid a pole from which 
a fringe of palm-leaves was suspended. WhUe the dancing 
continued, the victim, in the space described, was laid on his 
face and beheaded. The head was placed in a fantasticail\ 
decorated earthen pot in the rear, while the body was h'lt 
lying where the decapitation occiirred.l The sticks and pole 
possessed some ritual significance, though just what it was is 
not clear. 

(2) On the Upper Congo a chieftain is, after 
hia death, (riven a kind of worship for a time. 
Aa a part of tlie reverence shown to him, four of 
his wives are buried alive under his body, their 
legs and arms having first boon broken so that they 
will not crawl out. In order that he may bo 
properly attended in the spirit world, ten of his 
slaves are decapitated that their spirits may go 
with his. The ritual of this decapitation is as 
folloAVB : 

* A tall flexible ]^K>le is stuck in Urn ground, at some distance 
behind the scat ’ in whicii the slaves are to be placet! one by 
one. ' From the top of the pole a cage-like arrangement is 
suspended by a corti. The polo is bent down, and tne cage is 
fitted to the unfortunate man’s head. He is blindfolded, but 
he knows what is happening,’ having on former similar occasions 
seen it done to others. ‘ The exwMjtioner coiumonces to dance, 
and make feints ; at last, witli a fearful yell, ho dcoa)iiiutes his 
victim, with one sweep of the Luge knife. The pulu thus 
released springs the heiul into Uie air. Tl )0 crowd yells with 
delight and excitement.’ 8 

17. American Indians.— ‘The saen’il pole was 
found widely^ among the American Indians, it 
was planted in the centre of their villages, or, if 
the tribe wa.s nomadic, it was carried about in an 
ark or MTapping and set up in a tent by itself in 
their encampment. It typified tlie coinmunal life 
of the tribe and represeuted the “ mystery tree,” 
which was intimately associated witli their legen- 
da.^ origin.^® 

The most striking of all these are the totem-poles 
of the Indian tril>C8 of tlm north-west coast of 
America. The largest of these, as well as the 
most curious, are those of the Tlingit of Alaska 
and the llaida of Queen Charlotto islands. 

‘Some ol them stand In front of bounes, or very near them ; 
others are set near the beach, iieyond the village. When ohl 
they are woalher-beaUn and gray. They are sometimes com- 
pared to a forest of tree trunks left after a fire has swept 
through a wooded district.’ 

‘There are three kinds of these curved iwats— toteiu post s, 
coiumemorstive posts, and death-posts. The death-jiosts are 
the simplest of the tliree. Among the Tlingit and the Haldu 
the dead wore usually burned. If the man had been importanl, 
a display was Jiiade of his body. . . . After the body hud been 
burned, the ashes were gathered and put into a box, which was 
placed in a cavity hollowed out of the lower part of the doaih- 
jwst. ... At the top of the death-post was a cross-board on 
which was carved or painted the totem of the dead nian.’<> 

‘The Second kind of carved post is the commemorative iwst. 
pub up to commemorate some important event.’ 8 Thus an old 
chief once erected a post to commemorate the failure and con- 
sequent withdrawal from his village of missionaries of the 
Gruico-Riissian Cluirch. On the pole w'ere carved, from the top 
downward, an eagle, a man poinOng with his right hand to the 
sky, an angel, a priest with hands crossed on his breast, and a 
troder.f 

The totem-iKJsts are the nmst interesting. They are laller 
and more elaborately caiwcd than the others. ‘ They stand in 
front of the houses ; among tiie Tlingit. to one side, among the 
llaida at the very middle and close to the house. In fact 
among the Uaida the doorway of the house was a hole cat 
through the lower end of the totem-post.* 8 

Among these tribes every one bears tlie name of 
some animal or bird, such os ‘Iho wolf, bear, 
eagle, whale, shark, porpoise, pullin, orca, oica- 
Wr, raven, frog, goose, beaver, owl, sea-lion, 
salmon, dog-fish, crow,* The totem-poles bear the 

( detures of the totems of the person .s living in eacii 
ion.se. The husband and wife aro of diH'orent 
totems, so both of their totems appear, that of the 
man at the top, that of the woman at tlio boltora. 
Between them other designs are frequently carved 
1 R. If. stone, In A/rio'e Forest and Jungle., p. 244 f. 

8 W. H. Bentley, Pioneering nn the Congo, i. 254 f. 
s I>. O. Brinlon, Religions of Primitive Peoples, p. 162, 

4 F. Starr, American Indians, p. 195. 

8 /ft. p. 195 ff. 8 Ih. p. 197. 7 lb, 8 lb. 
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to * tell the tale of the man’s wealth and import- 
ance, or they ini;^ht reproNcnt Home family story.* ^ 
Descent is leckoned tlirou^h the mother in tlie^ 
tribes ; consequently the carving at the bottom is 
most important, as it tells the totem of the mother 
and children, 'riicsu poles are a kind of door-plate 
and tell at the same time something of a family’s 
history and iinportanee. 

HesidcM the carved totem-poles there are also 
frequently carved columns or posts inside their 
houHes.* They serve to support the two great 
rafters on which the iack-rafters and the roof rest. 
The carvings rcHeniblc those on the totem-poles 
and have, no doubt, a similar signihcance. 

Litkkatckk.— T lie literature has been fully cited in the notes. 
Most of it is of a fragine}ilary oharador. The more connected 
discussions may be reoupitulatedbere with a few additions: M.H. 
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1S93, pp. 141-‘202 ; W. R. Smith, The Heligimof the SeinUei'^t 
do. 1K5)4, pp. 187-191 ; W. C. Allen, * Asherah,' in HDB ; K. 
Budde, ' Ashora in the OT/ Th$ New Wurld, vlii. [1899] 732- 
740 ; G. F. Moore, * Asherah,' in JSIU ; G. A. Barton, A 
Sketch of Semitic Origine, New York, 11MJ2, pp. 106, 240-249, 
• Asherah,’ in JE\ P. Torge, Atchera nnd Aatarle, Leipzift, 
1902 ; A. R. S. Kennedy, ‘ Asherah,’ in SOB ; H. Oldenberg, 
in SJik xlvl. [1897] 12; J. E. Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 
1012, pp. 163 W>, 366; Gilbert Murray, Four Stages of Qreelc 
Iteligtm, New York. 1912, p. 74 ft. ; OlTK pt. i.. The Magic Art, 
London, 1911, ii. 62-71, pt. vii.. Balder the Beautiful, do. 1914, 
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W. B. GrifiBs, The Religions of Japan, New York. 1896, pp. 
29 f., 49 ff.; R. H. Codrington, The Melarusians, Oxford, 
1891, pp. 174, 228 ff. ; A. C. Kaddon, Reports qf the Cambridge. 
A nthropological Expedition to Torres Straits, vL [1908] 214 ff. ; 
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(4KORGK A. iJARTON. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY.-Seo Economics. 

POLITICS.—!. Scope of the article.— The 

word ‘politics ’ is used to refer both to administra- 
tion or legislation and to the study of this depart- 
ment of liuman activity. Although the UHiial 
sense of the word refers rather to public activitie.M 
than to theory, the subject here spoken of must be 
what is more strictly called the theory of politics, 
or i)olitioal theory. The practical importance of 
this theory is very great, both because it obstructs 
and because it assists the attainment of jn.stice and 
liberty. Theory has often made the accidental con- 
ditions of a passing age seem to he the nature of 
things, and has therefore perpetuated abuses ; and 
it has often shown a better way when politicians 
were blind to facts. The facts of political life will, 
therefore, he treated here as a basts for speculation, 
analysis, and suggestion (see, further, art. STATE). 
I'liat part of life which is political is generally 
snpiiosod to he concerned with the organization of 
social relations with a view to justice and liberty. 
Political theory is the analysis and criticism of the 
attempts to attain tho.se ends; and such theory 
may be ilivided into political science (an analy.si8 
of facts) and political philosophy (a criticism and 
moral evaluation of political society). But, since 
political society is not the only form of society, 
the theory of politics is only one section of social 
theory ; and it must be distinguisliod from other 
kindred subjects. Political society is distinct 
from the earlier or more primitive forms of social 
organization (fj.v.). In political as oppo.sed to 
primitive society there i.s a conscious adjustment 
of social relations by inonibers of a society. Until 

1 Starr, p. 200. 

^ P. S. DsUenbaugh, The North Americans of Yesterday, p. 
612 ff 


that occurs, there is, properly speaking, no political 
life, although, obviously, there is no moment nor 
any one place in which political life appears, and it 
must also be allowed that the more pnmitive social 
forces are active even in an elaborate political 
organization. Again, in early but not verv primi- 
tive society there was no distinction ue tween 
what we now call ‘ jiolitical ’ and what we now call 
‘religious’ organization. There was, therefore, 
no separate theory of religious institutions ; but 
there should be one now, if our social theory is to 
be complete. Political theory must exclude this. 
In still less primitive times, and even as late as the 
19th cent., no clear distinction was made between 
economic and political purpo.Nes. Therefore a 
study called * political economy ’ arose ; and the 
study of organization for economic wealth w'a,s 
confused with the study of organization for justice 
and liberty. But, however close the connexion 
between them, we shall presume that economics 
(^.o.) is quite distinct from political theory, at 
least in its subject-matter, if not in its method. 
Finally, politics is connected, through the general 
theory of society, with ethics (q.v>), or the study of 
right action ; but, although ethics should be 
regarded as fundamentallv social and should not 
isolate the individual, it deals with more general 
issues. 

2. The Greek conception.— The first political 
theory was Greek; and it was based upon the 
half-conscious political organizations— monarchy, 
oligarchy, and democracy— which are reviewed in 
the famous passage of Herodotus.^ The criticisms 
there made mark the beginning of political theory. 
They are based upon Greek experience, aided by 
observation of Eastern pracl ices ; and the forms 
of government are distinguished by psychological 
observation of the actions of men in half-organized 
groups. The immediately following practice and 
theory were based upon the experience of the 
ir6Xtf— a peculiar and uninue organization or insti- 
tution which has not only given a name to onr 
subject, but very profoundly atlectod the view 
usually taken of it. A word is necessary as to the 
nature of the HXis. It was the organization of a 
small local grou]) of male slave-owners, based upon 
what w'e may call religious or ritual community. 
It was originally exclusive, segmented according 
to military purposes and organized politically, in 
our sense of the word (».«, for the purpose of justice 
and liberty), in one of the three ways mentioned 
above. But it was a society in which the political 
was not yet clearly distinguished from the economic 
or religious needs of man. For this and other 
reasons, therefore, it is imiKissible to suppose that 
the was essentially a State (see State). But 
upon the experience of the ir6\is was based all the 
Greek theory of society ; and the Greek theory of 
the r6\ii is therefore rather an early form of philo- 
sophical sociology than what we now call political 
theory. Tlie pre-Socratio views of society pro- 
baldy veered oetween the idea that all social 
organization is a convention (and as sucli a break 
with * nature ’) and the idea that the organization 
of civilized society is natural. The theory of con- 
vention ^va8 prolmbly connected with the attack 
on slavery ana the subjection of women. ‘ Nature * 
was the name given to what would be better than 
tlie established custom. But we have no complete 
statement of tliis view of society. The most 
valuable and effective political theory began with 
Socrates (q.v.), and is found in Plato’s dialogues. 
Although it is not systeniatically presented, we 
can quite clearly see the main lines oi the Socratic- 
Platonic analysis and suggestions of social better- 
ment. This theory of society is part of a general 
theory of the nature and purposes of man ; and, 

1 m. 80. 
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»intie man is esBentiully social, ethics is part of the 
theory of social life which is called, in oiir trans- 
literation of the Greek word, * politics.’ It is false 
to say that politics in this sense is only a part of 
ethics ; it is absurd to suppose that Socrates and 
Plato (a.v.) were thinking only or chiefly of what 
fvc call ‘ politics.’ Organizea society presented 
itself to them as a whole— religions, cultural, and 
economic, as well as what we call political — and 
the discussion always refers to all the relations or 
contacts of man with man. For this reason the 
l^ychological analysis of the individual in the 
Kepublic is regarded as an eqnivalent to an analysis 
of society. The fundamental statement implied in 
Plato’s work is that society is the result of three 
distinct elements of the character or nature of 
man ; the reverse, he would admit, is also true that 
the throe elements are the result of society.^ For 
it is not possible to say of the individual or of 
socie^ that one exists, in time, before the other. 
The Aepuhlic is in the main an analysis of fact, 
and only in a secondary sense a Utopia ; the fact 
is the life of the ir6X4f. Therefore the Socratic- 
Platonic theory is only in part what wo should 
now call political, and in that part is concerned 
more with the purpose of ^litical action than 
with political devices or methods. The discovery 
and promulgation of what is worth doing rather 
than the aaministration of society so that its 
members should do it were the chief interests of 
Socrates. Law meant to him and to Plato what it 
meant to most Greeks — a statement of the reason- 
able rule to be followed rather than a command. 
And those who could discover this rule were, there- 
fore, tlie only hope of society. Unimaginative 
commentators have turned this * spiritual power’ 
into a military autocracy, because of the Spartan 
tendencies in Plato ; for Plato is indeed too 
impatient of the method of trial and error in 
politics. But the value of his work lies in suggest- 
ivenesB as to ultimate ends rather than in ideas of 
method. He is the iirst political philosopher. 

Tile situation had changed in the interval between 
Socrates and Aristotle; but Aristotle {q,v.) con- 
tinues to repeat the established analysis and to de- 
pend for evidence uj)on an already fast disappearing 
life of the Ilis analysis, however, is carried 

farther than Plato’s, and his suggestions, though 
less radical, are more detailed. In his Politics he 
reviews the general principles on wliich the 
was organized ; and lie begins to subordinate, as 
later ages did more completely, all other interests 
of man to the desire for orderly administration. 
In addition to principles sharea with Plato, he 
gives us suggestions as to the dependence of social 
organization upon external or natural circum- 
stances ; he perceives the importance of economic 
facts ; and he attempts to combine the good points 
of the ditl'erent systems of government so far dis- 
covered by the Greeks. He is the first political 
scientist. Apart from his unsurpassed ability in 
analysis of political fact, he formulates well 
certain principles already discovered. The true 
State exists not for wealtn or power, but for a full 
and noble life ; administration is to provide oppor- 
tunity for the highest social abilities of man ; it is 
to give those opportunities to all who are capable 
of using them, women and slaves being proved by 
* experience * incapable ; and gooil government is 
such as prevents tlie exploitation of some members 
of a given society by others. 

Great as Plato and Aristotle were, they omitted 
or under-estimated the value of certain facts of the 
social life which they analyzed. They treated the 
whXit as in essence self-sufficing ; but the evidence 
was against thorn. Nearly all the Greek city- 
States were dependent, for food, luxuries, or ideas, 

1 Cl. Hep. 448. 


on other communities ; and Athens, confessedly 
the most advanced, if not, in the philosophera’ 
judgment, the best organized, was civilized largely 
by foreign contacts. Secondly, they omitted to 
notice the growing departmentalizing of function 
w'hich was making the primitive and all-incliiHive 
T 6 \if into one of many institutions. Voluntary 
unions existed for economics, religion, or culture, 
which are simply disregarded by Plato and Aris- 
totle. 

So much with respect to facts ; but as to concep- 
tions of social betterment also the two great philo- 
sophers are deficient. Although each gives hints 
of the unity of Gret?ce,' they neglect too much the 
attempt of Sophists like Gorgias, Lysias, and 
Isocrates to counteract the isolation of the vdXis 
and make an inter-State political structure. And 
they hark back to the piimitivo all-inclusive 
organization, since they desire a t 6 \c 9 which is 
merely ‘a parochial Sinai.’ The history of their 
influence has unfortunately been as much a history 
of their mistakes and omissions ns of their illumin- 
ating conceptions, and this both in the sphere of 
practical politics and in political theory. But 
they still give the most suggestive introduction to 
the general theory of society and the social nature 
of mail. At aliout the same period political 
theory and development were beginning in China ; 
hut the early promise does not seem to have led to 
anything new or strange to the Western tradition, 
which, at any rate, continued for more than 2000 
years nnaflceted by the Hast. We may therefore 
suppose that political, if not social, theory, as it 
now stands, is almost exclusively Western. 

3. Roman contribution to the theory.— The 
domination of Home marks the second stage in 
political development. A single State gradually 
acquired the administration of all tlie diflerent 
local groups in W. ICurope, W. Asia, and N. 
Africa. But even this State was a much more 
simnlo and all-ini^lusive organization than anj 
modern State. It was, like the t 6 Xi 9 , in its basis 
religious, and in the form of its institutions 
military; and, although the same administration 
in the 2nd cent, of our era covered vast 1-crritoi‘y 
with many races, the structure of the State was 
still sufficiently like that of the original urbs for 
the conception of the Greek philosophers to be 
^plied to it. With some modifications made by 
Cicero and Polybius, the idea of political life 
remained almost Aristotelian. Polybius is perhaps 
the more important, since he introduced to the 
political tradition the idea of a balance of social 
powers as a good method for administration. But 
the real experience of the lioinans is irontnincd 
not in the pliilosophical commentators, hut in the 
lawyers. For the social need of the time seems to 
have been orderly administration, and the desire 
for local or individual development was sufficiently 
satisfied if peace was secured. 

The Roman lawyers added to the political tradi- 
tion two important conceptions: an early form of 
the idea of sovereignty and the idea of a natural 
law. The one was a reflex of the imperial unity of 
the Roman world, the other an attempt to explain 
the basis of civil law. A single source of law and 
the dependence of all forms of as.sociation upon the 
xvill of the political power are conceptions of ex- 
treme importance in the Middle Ages, with sinister 
consequences in the Renaissance. And the idea 
of natural law lived on to affect the first efforts at 
international law and the early claims to ‘the 
rights of man.’ But no coi]ij)lcte and comprehen- 
sive theory of politics had been developed among 
the Romans when the Roman world fell in ruin. 

A, The Middle Ages. — Tlie development of 
political life and theory was then interrupted. 

I Plato, Hep. 470 ; Arlst Pol. 1327b. > Bist. vi. 16. 
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The Dark Agcn contain nothing but gradual loss of 
tlie civilized admin istrntion and exact thinking of 
the past, together with fitful and primitive efforts 
to retain the ghost of the dead world or to inspire 
a new eartli. When the darkness begins to lift, 
a single form api»cars— the Roman Church. The 
only stable and ell'ectivo organization, with real 
power for ordering and directing life in every 
comer of W. Eiiroi)e, it took over the prestige of 
the iialf-forgotten Koriian rule and bestow^ it 
upon one of the most fantastic creations of the 
political imagination— the Holy Homan Empire. 
What the Church was for the Middle Ages was 
largely due to Augustine’s dt CivUate Del, which 
is an attempt to provide a thoorv to replace that of 
the Roman law and the Greek philosophy. Its 
importance for us here is that, continuing some of 
the old ideas of administration, it adds to them 
( 1 ) a conception of another world for which temporal 
or earthly life is prcj>aratory, and (2) a vague 
theory os to the equal value of all human beings. 

Mediaeval political experience may be summar- 
ized under two headings: (a) the distinction of 
Church and State, and (6) the hierarchy of rulers. 

(a) Under the first heading come the two great 
facts — the distinction between the various human 
interests, and the unity of Euremo. The interests 
for the first time appearing distinct were then 
called spiritual and temporal. Mon were impressc<l 
with the existence of other values than those of 
wealth and power, and they lived in the firm con- 
viction that another and a better existence was to 
l>e attained by all who deserved it. To deserve 
heaven involved, indeed, partly moral and partly 
magical action ; but, in any caso^ the conception 
of what was called the spiritual was based upon 
actual experience. On the other hand, men felt 
the need for material goods and for orderly adminis- 
tration. 'lliis need it is not necessary to explain 
in the 20th cent ury. Out of those two needs came 
the medimval Church and the medimval attcmj)t8 
at political administration ; bnt the delimitation 
of function was never decided. In |K)litical theory 
the observation of the facts was complicated by an 
urihistorical reading of the Bible and Aristotle. 
Mon thought that they saw in the raedisevol system 
the Jewish priesthood and kings, mingled with the 
society of tne old city -State. And the spiritual 
and temporal needs, differently supplied ana differ- 
ently explained, gave rise to thinkers whom we 
may rougliiy classify as ecclesiastical or civil. But, 
since the Church had control of most of the teach- 
ing, the ecclesiastical view of society prevailed in 
the niediipval books. Thomas A(|ninas may stand 
for many others in liis subordination of the civil to 
the ecclesiastical authority. And even Dante 
grants in theory a superiority of the Church which 
he feared in practice. The whole issue was dis- 
cussed as though it were only a question of two 
authorities to which all men were equally subject. 

As for the unity of Europe, this great mediaeval 
idea was not destroyed by the conflict of Cliurch 
and State. In fact, Europe was one in its general 
culture and in its social classifleations, although 
politically it was one only in sentiment. Ko 
effective organization of the political order was 
produced by this sentiment. But in theory all 
thinkers agreed that the basis of political organiza- 
tion was the interdependence of all the groups of 
the humanity which counted. The existence of 
the Eastern empire, of heathen kingdoms and of 
distant civilizations, hardly seemod to trouble the 
theorists. Civilized humanity for them was one 
family, the inhabitants of W. Europe. 

(i) Mediaaval political life was fonned by the 
system called feudal and by kingship. The local 
administrations of feudalism remain effective in 
the quaint idea that ownership of land implies the 


right to govern the inhabitants of that land, and 
in certam peculiar caste-sentiments; but as a 
political system feudalism gave place to kingship, 
and it has hardly been the occasion of any valuable 
political idea. In fact it was essentially pre-politi- 
cal and socially primitive. Kingship, on the other 
hand, has been important to political life and to 
tlieoiy. The medueval king was a sacred person, 
responsible to God, and an exponent, with advisers, 
of * natural ’ or of customary law. He was not a 
despot, a representative, an oflicial, or the source 
of law. Ho became, especially in England and 
France, the focus of the eflbrt towards settled and 
therefore oentralizeil government and the symbol 
of the new national sentiment. In theory the 
king has some special divinely-given qualities ; he 
is tne necessary result of the desire for one kind of 
law in any group, and he seems to be given some 

oculiar physical power of transmitting abilities to 

is children. 

5. The Renaissance.— The decay of the medi- 
eval system, towards the end of the 14th cent., left 
the unity of Europe a vague memory, the conflict 
of Church and State a tiresome and naif-forgotten 
q^uarrel, feudalism practically defunct, and king- 
snip supreme. But the influence of a new ecoiiomio 
situation, due in part to discoveries and inventions, 
together with the disappearance of old ideals and 
the appears nee of political realism, soon trans- 
formed medimval kingship into Renaissance sove- 
reignty. Theory changea as quickly as practice. 
First, William of Ockham and his follower, Mar- 
siglio of Fadua, attempted to give to the State the 
prestige of the Church by proving it to be funda- 
infmtally necessary and not secondary in import- 
ance. Tiien the iiiiuds of great numbers of men 
were gradually turneil awav from the desire for 
heaven. This had the double ellect of degrading 
all political conceptions into the merely economic 
and at the same time of lifting ordinary life by 
making it seem more worthy of consideration. 
'I'he supreme political fact of the Renaissance was 
the existence of personal government in diflbront 
mutually jealous groups. The situation is gener- 
ally described in books on history — a subject that 
has become since the Renaissance predominantly 
political. Indeed, conscious political development 
began again at about this date. And this rejsulted 
in a succession of brilliant analyses of political life 
and suggestions of change. Machiavelli is the flrst 
and greatest observer of facts ; he is valuable be- 
cause neither the Bible nor Aristotle obscured his 
view of life as it was ; and since his time no 
politiral thinking has been based upon books. 
Even his suggestions for the future are not more 
than observations of the plans usually followed. 
The State is for him an instrument of the prince, 
chiefly for the attainment of 'glory’; and it is 
essentially an organization for exploitation, either 
within its frontiers, of the many by the few, or, 
outside of its frontiers, of one group by another 
— on analysis which is not altogether inapplicable 
to modem States. 

A Blight change of experience is marked by the 
consolidation of personu government on a more 
economic and less military basis, over nations 
rather than districts. France and England provide 
the evidence, and Jean Bodin analyzes the new 
phase of political life. The monarch is less promi- 
nent in theory and the organization more, altnough 
even in Bodin the theory of government in general 
is always tending to become an analysis of personal 
rule only. The Six Livrea de la Ripublique (Paris, 
1576) expresses for the first time dearly the com- 
plete doctrine of sovereignty, at least with resect 
to the internal organization of the State. This 
was a great step forward. From that time it has 
been taken for granted that there is within each 
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politically organized group an antlioriiy, a source 
of law and administration, beyond or atwve which 
there is no other. Legal supremacy of one author- 
ity within one territory was, therefore, seen to be 
necessary for political life. Bodiii, however, never 
lost sight of the fact that legal supremacy does 
not imply moral superiority, and that legal sub- 
mission does not imply moral allegiance. He 
recognizes other institutions and even grants that 
they existed before the State ; but bo seems to 
say that, the State having come into existence, 
all other social allegiances aerive their force from 
the State and bind only in subordination to the 
State. This is probably duo to the iuiluenco of 
the Greek theory of the and of Roman law. 
It marks the Renaissance identilication of political 
with the whole of social theoiyr. Hobbes’s Levi- 
aihan (London, 1651) still remains the best expres- 
sion of the full meaning of this attitude. The 
State is the highest, must complete, and at the same 
time most fundamental or original form of society. 
It is doubtful if Hobbes (c.v.) saw anything but 
perversity in other social obligations than those of 
the State. For him the real social world was 
altogether included in the two problems of the 
individual and the State. The original war of 
each against all was to be avoided only by ilie 
mutual agreement (compact or contract) to erect 
and to obey one autliority above the whole group. 
Groups wliioh had not so compacted were still 
essentially at war each with the other. This 
natural war of each against all, according to 
Hobbes, survives between organized groups or 
States, and it is described as the use of force and 
fraud. Within the frontiers of the State there is 
no appeal against * the mortal god ' who, in eficct, 
is a monarch, although in theory the sovereign 
may be a multitude ; and there is no appeal because 
force is against any such appeal. As for a Church, 
either it is the State itself in one of its functions 
or it is a subordinate form of society like a goose- 
club. Political realism could go no farther ; and 
with some uncertainty rierhaps, but with evident 
intention, force is maae to be the fundamental 
jiolitical fact. Against this Locke’s conception of 
civil government was in part a prote.st. Man is 
not for him quite so physical, and ^the state of 
nature ’ is clearly distinguished from war. Primi- 
tive man is rightly considered to liavo social ten- 
dencies ; and Locke {q.v.) adds to the idea of a 
compact the valuable conception that civil adminis- 
tration is not based upon an unlimited surrender 
of individuality, but on limitation of indepe.ndence 
with a view to particular purposes. He implies 
that these purposes are not the only purposes of 
life, and he definitely makes allegiance to a govern- 
ment depend upon its success in attaining the 
purpose for whicn it exists. 

Tno two loading conceptions of the period in all 
writers were those of a state of nature and of a 
social compact or contract. They have been m.any 
times proved untenable, and, although they sur- 
vived into the Revolutionary period and perhaps 
influenced the idea of * the rights of man,’ they 
had l>een already exploded. For it is obvious that 
primitive man was neither so unsocial as Hobbes 
imagined him nor so intelligent as Rousseau 
thought. And oven as a logical basis for society, 
as opposed to a historical origin, a social compact 
implies far too calculating anil conscious an activ- 
ity. But perhaps now we need rather to under- 
stand the element of truth in these tw'o ideas of 
the late Renaissance. It is true that political 
society is based, logically and historically, on a 
tangle of primitivo impulses and that its best 
purpose is tne preservation ^d development of the 
oonstructive tendencies which are * natural ’ ; on 
the other hand, it is true that a relation not un- 


like a compact is logically implied in the half- 
reasoned acceptance by citizens of the political 
conditions under w hich they live. 

The international law of this period deserves 
special consideration, for it reflects a new phase of 
political experience and adds something to politi- 
cal theory, but with strangely littlo effect upon 
the idea of sovereignty. International law was 
primarily an attempt to supply another coiicoption 
tor the mediaeval idea of the unity of civilization. 
It was based upon the obvious facts that no Stete 
was isolated, and that the relations between States 
were not altogether those of force and framl. 
There w'ero indications that at intervals even 
sovereigns regarded other sovereigns os trustw'ortliy 
or amicable ; and, when the peculiar habit called 
war broke out, there seemed to be some limits set 
to the amount of force or to the intricacy of the 
fraud usually maintained. How was this to ho 
explained! The attempts which were made to 
explain it culminated in Grotius {q.v.), who estab- 
lished or revived for many generations the con- 
ception of a natural law, with Christian connexions, 
superior to the will of States or princes. Besides 
being only the expression of the moral feeling of 
that particular period, this natural law, in so far 
as it was defined, was a mild restrictive suggestion 
which the international lawyers tried to believe 
was a command. But its presupposition was tliat 
the agents of States could use anything except a 
few peculiar practices, and need not feel even that 
restriction wlien the existence of their own form 
of government was in danger. Personal nilo had 
created a mythical State person, having all the 
oiialltios of personality except moral responsibility. 
At the close of the Renaiasauce period another 
great political realist appeared. Charles de 
Secondat Montesquieu set himself, in VEsprit 
(les lots (Genova, 1748), to study political facts by 
the method of comparing the usages of diflerent 
pooples. The evidence at his disposal was very 
deficient, but he arrived at some valuable con- 
clusions— e.y., that environment affects institu- 
tions. His attempt to distingui.sh the inner spirit 
of different forms of government as well as tnoir 
external forms is also valuable.^ His aloofness is 
partly that of the scholar, pptly due to the spirit 
of the 18th cent., when passionate feeling hod not 
yet disturbed or developed the course of political 
thought. 

6. Influence of Rousseau.— Meanwhile the dumb 
majority were living and dying, hardly troubled 
by ‘glory’ and gradually rising to a hope for 
Bometning more than food and clothing, of whicdi, 
indeed, tlie prevailing social organization made 
the distribution more and more uneven. The 
movements of the following centurie.s were politi- 
cal largely because economic needs coula not 
be supplied without political disruption. And it 
was beginning to be felt that government for the 
giKxl of the governed should not bo a kindly con* 
ce.s.sion by the established powers, but a right- - 
i.e., it must be conceived as the very nature of 
government and the only basis of moral allegiance. 
A new and truer conception of humanity was 
shaking the barriers >vhich divided social ciustes. 

The new age was heralded by the work of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau (q.u.). Still moving in the 
confused region of contracts, rights, and sove- 
reignty, Rousseau redeemed the old words and 
foretold a new spirit by his undoluded love of men. 
He thought in terms of real life, even when he 
used the musty language of his predecessors. In 
the analysis oi fact Rousseau emphasized chiefly 
the de]>endonco of the individual upon society for 
his thought and feeling as well as for his material 
wants, but he so phrased his conceptions that the 

V. 8. 
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choice of the individual seemed to be the ultimate 
Bource of government. As for suggestions of 
social betterment, he required a complete suprem- 
acy of all adult men of the group, who were to 
rule directly through their agents. They were, 
however, to have power, not because of their 
combined force, but because their real will could 
not be mistaken. This was a moralizing of 
politics ; but in ellect Kousseau ouly transferred 
to popular government the absolutism and the 
divine right {q.v.) which had hitherto been allowed 
to personal government. Again, for him as well 
as for most of his contemporaries, the State 
meant the whole of organized society. And, 
again, in the ellbrt to nreaervo local political 
vitality he repudiated the device of representative 
government. These are obvious mistakes. Hut 
the great importance of Rousseau is not merely 
due to the effect of his work on his own generation ; 
it comes from the fact that he ro-estahlishod the old 
Greek and fundamentally human idea of political 
society os an opportunity for the full realization of 
what is best in man. Tlis argument is often had 
and Ilia language always inefVectivo, because of the 
obsolete conceptions with which ho had to work. 
But one can feel the ellbrt to express a now mean- 
ing. Men were to be truly free in political 
society; they were to find in it more than they 
had surrendered in the mythical contract; and 
they were to be ‘citizens,* because ‘ subjects ’ only 
of the general will, 'fhe Revolution was intoxi- 
cated with the word ‘citizen ’ ; and it marksa new 
age, if we considor that for writers like JTobbes 
the products of the scx ial contract are only sub- 
jects. With the title of citizen the common man 
felt that he could rise from his knees ; and, even 
if later he mistakenly worshipped himself, ho was 
at least given a dignity without which the political 
progress of recent years would have been impos- 
sible. 

Burke, wlio imagined himself as far as ix)ssil)le 
opposed to Rousseau, is full of the same Kind of 
humanism. He feels the naturalness of institu- 
tions and the value of tradition, but his intellectual 
analysis of facts is inadequate. The circumstances 
of the time often.misled him into the maintenance of 
what was obsolete, and he saw objections again.st 
any new idea much more clearly than the evils of 
the established system. 

The two great political changes of the period, 
of which the importance is hardly recognizeil even 
to-day, were tlie political experiments in N. 
America and in France. ‘The rights of man,’ 
vaguely conceived by English revolutionaries, 
u ere taken as the theoretical basis for the republic 
of the United States and, under tlic influence of 
thinkers, adopted by the revolutionaries of France. 
The phrase, however, sounds so omnty to day that 
it is diflicult for us to understand tiie force that it 
once had. It meant that there was to be recog- 
nized by every political society a fundamental 
humanity in every man which should not be, as it 
still is, forgotten in the pursuit of wealth, or 
because governments desire to act without being 
criticized, or because we know that men differ in 
ability. 

In the mearitime men wore turning away from 
the comparison of different organizations to the 
criticism of all organization in view of fundamental 
needs. The new question was not which form of 
administration was best for tlie uttaininent of old 
purposes, ))ut what purpose any administration 
should pursue. 

7. U tilitarianism and politics. —Political thought 
renewed its life in the utilitarians. The experi- 
ence which gave rise to their calculus of pleasures 
w'as the dismal beginning of industrialism. At 
first a revolt against the restrictive influence of the 


remnants of the medimval system, utilitarianism 
iq.v.) became ultimately an ap^ieal for the full and 
free development of all human beings. Jeremy 
Bcntham was tlie source of the new energy. ‘ The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number* became 
the new gospel. The eftect of Bentham’s theory 
upon political practice was so obvious and is still 
so Tecciit that even practical politicians admit iu 
this case the importance of theory. For Bentham 
initiated the modem )iTactice of continuous legisla- 
tion. The State was not merely to maintain, but 
to develop and increase the opportunities for 
civilized life. From this period we derive the con- 
ception of a scientiiic use of legislation for detinite 
social effects and the desire to have as few restric- 
tions on individual action as is consistent mtli 
order. J. S. Mill {q.v.) was the most philosophical 
tliinker of the new school, especially as regards 
the fact that spontaneous individual action is tiio 
only source of a valuable social life. 80 far as the 
analysis of fact is concerned, the most important 
influence upon political thought came from the new 
study of economic facts. At one time the State 
seemed to be (sonceraed only or chiefly with wealth. 
Mill represents this element in the new phase of 
|)olitical thought. Much discussion turned upon 
commercial policy, and for the lirst time a proper 
attention was directed to the relation of adminis- 
tration and economic production. English political 
thought has since fallen into the hands of the 
lawyers, whose natural interest is in methods rather 
than in moral ends to be pursued. The problem 
of legal sovereignty has bulked largely in their 
imagination, and they have done admirable work 
in making the machinery of government move 
effective. Their deiicicncies were due largely to 
an extreme provincialism. French thought, mean- 
while, was making progress in the basic concep- 
tions of political society. It was perceived that 
society could not be understood os a machine, and 
that the conception of individuals as nerveless 
similar units was destroying social vitality in the 
attempt to prevent the growth of privilege. The 
republic was criticized as severely as any monarchy 
had been. In Germany the pliiiosophical study of 
man led to conceptions of society vaguely correct 
but hopelessly without reference to contemporary 
facts. The most valuable idea developed was that 
of the historical evolution of various forms of 
organization. 

Tho attitude towards established government, 
adopted chiefly in Franco and England, was one of 
8us}>icion. It .seemed to imply that tlie individual 
was iH'st wiien alone or was by nature isolated. 
Laissez-faire (q,v,) led to brute conflict, and the 
State was becoming a machine for the use of 
manufacturers. The influence of the historical 
school, both on the Continent and in England, 
should be counted as correcting the mistakes of 
this false iiulividualism. In practice it had been 
corrected, for the political influence of the later 
utilitarians was by no means directed to isolating 
the individual. But the theory of the State as a 
living and natural unit was needed to complete 
the tendency towards socializing all political activi- 
ties. The historical school rightly looked back to 
a form of political humanism in their opposition to 
what appeared to be a too mechanical conception 
of society and the State. But their ambitions 
misled them. They lost sight of the individual in 
the endeavour to transcend aim ; they confounded 
the State w'ith society as a whole and, in the 
desire fur organic conceptions, they raised from 
the grave of Leviathan a monstrous ghost — the 
mystical State which is above all morality. 

8. A new political theory.— The crude and as yet 
unexamined conceptions of nationalism at present 
popular are in part due to the mistakes of the 
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liUtorioal school. Already, however, especially 
among French writers, there is a return to the 
individualism {qak) of earlier times, with such cor- 
rections as must be allowed from the suggestions 
of Auguste Comte and his followers (see art. 
lUsiTlviSM). Society is clearly not a mere collec- 
tion of individuals, nor is the State a more contract 
of citizens ; but, on the other hand, the social unit 
or the State is not to be explained except as a 
snecial form of relation between individuals. 
Neither the atomic individual nor the mystical 
crowd-mind is a fact ; and with such negatives the 
history of political theory ends, except for tlie 
study of special or departmental interests. 

Again, however, political life outgrows the 
formula^ of established theory. Within the 
frontiers of every civilized State independent 
quasi- voluntary associations have arisen — the 
trade-unions (5'. V.). Across the frontier voluntary 
associations for the use of capital in undeveloped 
countries have become powerful. State action 
has immensely increased, and no clear limit 
appears as to what the State can do ; but other 
organizations have begun to repudiate the 
idea that they ow’e tlieir existence to the State. 
Further, by contrast to tlie preceding period, 
States are compelled by force of circumstances to 
act together ; and, most important of all, for the 
first time in human history every human being is 
brought into continuous iiolitical contact with 
every other, since all the states of tlie world are 
at last connected. The mass of new facts has led 
to extreme specialization in action and thought ; 
and so far no compreheri.sive view has Imjcoiiio 
common nor is any suggestion of improvement 
generally accepted. Recent political thought is to 
be found embedded in the aiscussion of general 
social and economic questions. Socialism and 
symlicalism iqq.v . ), although implying political con- 
cIiKsions, are far-reaching social movements rather 
tliaii programmes of State action. For the old 
theories ot the State begin to appear snperlicinl to 
an age impatient of fundamental evils and unlikely 
for much longer to lie satisfied with the modifica- 
tion of a few officialisms. Already there is evi- 
dence that a new political theory is arising out of 
llio new social theory ; and the new experiences of 
recent years will perhaps require an entirely new 
analysis of fact, not to speak of new suggestions of 
reform. It is becoming obvious that [Kilitical 
thought sliould concern itself not only with devices 
of government, but with the establishment of 
more ideal purposes than those now commonly 
accented. 

Although the situation has indeed changed in so 
manv ways that much of the old political theory 
is oDsoJete and all of it is inadequate, we owe 
much to the statesmen and thinkers of the past. 
The results acquired in practice are probably such 
as that the consent of the governed is essential for 
good government, that different situations need 
oifferent systems, that political life changes and 
therefore the system of administration should 
change. These are principles which may be 
observed to be implied in the action of the more 
advanced political groups. In the sphere of theory 
the old truths still valid are such as that 
society is a real and natural whole, that man is 
made ny society and yet the individual is the only 
source of development. But, naturally it is 
impossible to distinguish clearly theory from 
practice when we are making a summary of our 
indebtedness for the achievements of past ages. 
We can only build the future upon the good 
already established by men now dead. The 
greatest good, however, that we may derive from 
them, in the efibrt to elevate political action pd 
illuminate political theory, is the power to repudiate 


what we have inherited when it hampers our per- 
ception of evil or dolls our desire to destroy it. 

LiTKRATfRK.— W. A. Dunniflg, A Hist, qf PolitiecU Thsories, 
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politMue’i,2yo}a.t Paris, 1872: Frederick Pollock, Introd, to 
the met. of the Science of Politios, London, 1890 ; and, for the 
modern period, H. Michel, L'Idde de VEtai^ Paris, 1806. 

C. Delisle Burns. 

POLYANDRY.— See Marriage, Family. 

POLYDiEMONISM. — See Demons and 
Spirits. 

POLYGAMY.— See Markiaok, Family. 

POLYNESIA.— I. Introductory. — Polynesia is 
the name given to a number of Pacific islands 
whose inhabitants are closely related to one 
another, speak dialects of substantially the same 
language, are similar in physique, and are, in fact, 
a distinct, though not a pure, race. Tlie chief 
groups of islands included m the area are Samoa, 
Tonga. Tahiti and the Society Islands, the Hervey 
or Cook Islands, the Marquesas and the Paumotii, 
with the Hawaiian or Sandwich Islands to the 
north and Now Zealand to the south. The Fiji 
Islands form part of Melanesia ; but their people 
are largely Polynesian in character ; and there are, 
scattered among the islands of Melanesia and 
Micronesia, sm^l outlying settlements of people 
either wholly or partly Polynesian. 

The Polynesians have long been subject to tlie 
influence of white men. Mission stations were 
established long ago in most of their groups, and 
the people have Wn in constant contact with 
travellers, traders, government otficials, and others. 
Tlie old religious beliefs have been swept away, 
and superseded by Christianity ; early social and 
political systems and customs have been displaced ; 
past cultures have been forgotten. It is therefore 
neces.Hary, in writing about these things, to adopt 
the post tense, even though some of tlie matters 
spoken of still survive. It must not be assumed 
that every statement which follows applies to all 
the islands, the intention of this article being 
merely to indicate, as far os piissible in the space 
available, some of the more widely spread or char- 
acteristic features of Polynesian customs and 
beliefs. 

2. Origin and migrations. — It is believed that, 
prior to uie migrations about to be mentioneil, the 
islands of Polynesia, or many of them, must have 
been occupied by a people more primitive in culture 
than these later migrants. This belief is bused 
upon a recognition of physical diflerences among 
the people ; iijton an investigation of the sys- 
tems of relationship, nomenclature in connexion 
with those systems, and certain relationship duties 
and privileges found in Polynesia ; upon a study of 
certain Poiynesinn beliefs, cultures, and customs, 
including the custom of /xim-drinking ; and upon 
a comparison of all these matters with what nas 
been found in Melanesia. Much fresh light has 
been thrown upon this difficult subject by W. H. 
R. Rivers in his recent CTeat work. The History of 
Melanesian Society. Tlie later migrants moved 
into the Pacific from the islands of Indonesia ; 
they had probably passed to those islands from an 
earlier home on the mainland of further India ; 
ami there are grounds for suggesting a still earlier 
home to the north-west. Their movements from 
India to Indonesia, and afterwards, by routes 
skirting some of the islanfls of Melanesia, to the 
Pacific, are believed to have been caused by iiressure 
from behind ; and it is thought that in the course 
of their migrations through Indonesia they thein- 
sclveHcaine in contact with, and to a certain extent 
pushed ^fore them, Papuans or Melanesians then 
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ocoupjring the inlands. Their legondH indicate that 
their lirst iialting-places in the IVriiic were prob- 
ably the Fiji Islands, from wJiich they reached the 
Samoan ana Toiigan groups, and from all these they 
spread westward among the other groups which now 
constitute the islands of Polynesia. Certain definite 
migrations are recorded in tiiose legends ; but there 
must have been unrecorded movements, and, in- 
deed, it is poadble that during the whole j>eriod 
there was a more or less undefined and inter- 
mittent process of passing from India southward 
and eastward. The period of w’hat is regarded as 
the lirst recorded migration from India to Indo- 
nesia has been placed in the last century prior to 
the (Christian era ; but it has been suggested that 
the movement began some few hundred years 
earlier. Their first recorded afipearance in Fiji 
has l)een allocated to the 6th cent. A. I)., but 
probably there were Polynesian cnlonics in Fiji 
before then. It will bo seen, therefore, that, if 
these figures are anything like correct, the whole 
iieriod of migration may have been extremely pro- 
longed ; and, whatever may have occurred before 
the de]iartuTes from India, there must have been, 
during this period, numberless times of separation 
and isolation of bodies of migrants, and the people 
must have come into contact with other races. 
Then, again, after the Polynesians wore scattered 
about in the l*acilic, further separation and oppor- 
tunities for dillerentiation arose. It is therefore 
hardly to be wondered at tliat, when many 
centuries afterwards they came under the notice 
of white observers, it was found that, notwithstand- 
ing the general similarity among the people, there 
were marked differences in tlioir cultures and 
beliefs. The period, extending over centuries, of 
occupation of the western islands --Fiji, Samoa, 
and Tonga— has been spoken of as the Homeric 
age of the Polynesians, when flourished so many 
of tlieir heroes, whoso deeds are emiioilied in the 
traditions and songs that form the classics of the 
race. 

3. Political systems.— The political division of 
the i)eo})le was largely geographical, each village, 
sulHlistrict, district, and large division of an island, 
and each island or group of islands, being to a 
large extent a separate entity, managing its own 
alfairs. The political power, and such rude 
systems of justice as the people possessed, were 
in some of the islands mainly in the hands of the 
chiefs, small chiefs controlling villages and small 
districts and great chiefs ruling over the larger 
areas, whilst in most of the islands or groups there 
wore poAverfiil head chiefs, sometimes with special 
distinctive titles, who are generally spoken of by 
writers as * kings.* In some of the islands there 
were classes of landed proprietors inferior in rank 
to the families of the cliiefs, from w^hom they were 
distinct, but who nevertheless possessed consider- 
able influence and jiowcr. This was the case in 
Tahiti, where no important proposal could be 
carried out without the concuiTenco of the landed 
proprietors, and perhaps still more so in the 
islands of the Samoan group, where each village, 
sulHlistrict, district, division, and island had its 
/(?nn, or meeting of land -owners, by whom the 
afFairs of the area under their jurimliction were 
discussed and regulated, and whose powers rivalled, 
and in some places seem to have over-ridden, those 
of the chiefs. 

4. Past clan systems.— There was little or no 
clearly defined system of division into elans, with 
their accompanying practices of clan exogamy and 
clan totomism ; but there is abundant evidence 
that such a system must have prevailed in earlier 
days and that some of its features still survived. 
This evidence is diverse in character. An en- 
ormous number of their gods were incarnate or 


immanent in animals and plants or in parts of 
them, in inanimate objects, such as stones, and in 
phenomena of nature ; and the attitude of the 
people towards these things, and the imagined 
attitude of the latter towards the people, seem to 
point irresistibly to a totoniic origin— that is to 
say, these visible representations of their gods 
were deified totems, or, as has been suggested, had 
been the totems of deifled heroes and ancestors of 
long ago. For instance, a Polyno.sian would be 
unwilling to kill, and still more unwilling to eat, 
the animal which was the incarnation of nis own 
god or that of his people, and the accidental killing 
of one of those animals, or the finding of it dead, 
would cause great distreas, and perhaps involve a 
religious ceremony ; ho would, however, have no 
scruples in regard to the god of his neighbour or 
a neigh Iwuring people. He not only trusted 
the incarnation of his god to do him no injury, 
provided, of course, he had not been guilty of a 
grave offence, but he actually looked to it for 
guidance, help, and protection. There is, more- 
over, evidence which points to beliefs as to animal 
incarnations having ^on the ancestors of their 
worshippers, or the offspring of human ancestresses. 
Then, as regards the more social aspec>ts of a clan 
system, the attitude of the people towards one 
anf)ther includes features highly significant of 
clanship ; these features are various, but by way 
of example reference may be made to the idea 

f revalent in some of the islands, that, if A killed 
1, it was a social and even religious duty of all H’s 
I)eople to join in retaliating, and their vengeance 
was directed, not only against A, but also against 
all his people, a whole village somotimes being 
involved in the matter. There were also clear ana 
unmistakable relics of clan exogamy ; and in some 
of the group^notably in Tonga— family rank 
descended by a matrilineal system, and there were 
traces of the same thing in other groups. 

5. Myths of creation.— The dominant idea of 
some <»f what are believed to have been tlie oldest 
Polynesian myths of creation was the evolution of 
light from darkness, with which was sometimes 
fissociated the beginning of sound and of stability. 

The Maori myth told of the embrace of the original parente, 
sky and earth. So waa this embrace t])at tneir children, 
who were between thorn, weru being smothered, untii one of 
these, Tane, succeeded in forciatf their father, the sky. upwards 
and so letting^ in liiciit and air. The same myth was known in 
Niue (Savage Island) ; and the belief that the sky iiad originally 
teen forced and projjped up from below prevailed widely in 
Polynesia. The beautiful Uarquesan legena told of the victory 
of Atca (represenlinjr light, or perhaps oven the sun) over dark- 
ness, and of sound over silenoo ; and the marriage of Atea with 
the dawn. The Hawaiian myth narrated the achievements of 
Kane— the Hawaiian B|>elling of Tane— representing light, and 
two other beings, representing sound and stability, who broke 
up darkness and chaos, admitted light, and created the heavens 
and earth and, lastly, man. In Mangaia (Horvey group) the 
legend of creation begins with references to certain spirit- 
beings, not of human form ; and then goes on to tell of a 
woman, called the ' very beginning,’ or the ‘ beginning and the 
bottom,’ who dwelt in the depths below the earth, and of the 
children whom she produced by tearing off portions of her own 
flesl^ of whom the eldest, Vatea, representing the noon, and so 
in effect the light, was the divine ancestor of mankind. 

Several of the Polynesian myths, in the form of 
a recital of a series of consecutive births or evolu- 
tions, suggest the development of firm rock or 
foundation from sand, slime, or dust. Tane and 
Kane were the same god ; Atoa and Vatoa were 
also the same as Tane, or at least represented the 
same conception ; and to Tane must, perhaps, be 
accorded the original primacy in the Polynesian 
pantheon ; thougli he had not retained it in all the 
groups, and in some of them, in particular, had 
been wholly or partially forgotten and supplanted 
by another god, Tangaroa, who was there regarded 
as the creator of all thinss. Another idea which 
waa widely scattered in Polynesia was that the 
islands or groups had been dragged up by one or 
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other of their ancient gods, by means of a fish-hook, 
from the bottom of the sea. 

6. Ideas as to earth, heaven, hades, etc.— A 
belief prevailing in Polynesia was that the earth 
—a term generiuly confined to one island or group 
of islands and tiie surrounding sea — was a flat 
surface, overarched ^ the sky, and ending 
abruptly at the horizon, where sea and sky met. 
In some of the groups we find the idea that the 
heavens, above the visible sky, were formed in a 
series of conoeutrio layers or strata, the higher 
being darker than the lower, and the highest lieiiig 
absolutely dark. These upper or more distant 
heavens, spoken of as the region of Po, or night, 
were believed to envelop all things, both the visible 
sky and the earth, so that it was Po in the remote 
heavens above, and Po in the regions below the 
earth. This idea has an important bearing upon 
Polynesian beliefs as to the homes of their gods 
and the destination of the souls of the dead. The 
old migration traditions and myths point to the 
west as the place from which they came. The 
home of their gods, some of them known in most 
or all of the groups (possibly gods or living heroes 
of Indonesian or pre-Indonesian days), was a 
beautiful paradise away to the west, and in the 
region of darkness, which was believed in some 
iidands to be in the sky alsive, and in others to be 
in the depths below. The apparent confusion 
between the distant west, beyond the horizon, and 
the sky above was natural, for anything coming 
from the former was visibly approaching from the 
sky ; and the further confusion between the sky 
above and the region below arose from their con- 
ception of Po. Siiuilarly, the most geneml belief 
as to the destiny of the souls of tlic dead was 
either that they went to live with the gods in their 
western paradise or that they passed into Po. 

7. The soul during life.— Hie belief that man 
possessed a spiritual personality quite distinct 
from his physical body— a ghostly self, which we 
may call a soul— aud that this soul survived the 
body at death is found throughout Polynesia ; the 
statoinont as to survival must be qualified, how- 
ever, by saying that in some islands it was be- 
lieved that the souls of the low-cla.ss people died 
with their bodies. There was a distinction in 
their minds between this soul, on the one hand, 
and the mental and moral faculties and emotiotis, 
on the other. The belief that, when dreaming, 
the soul of the sleeper left his body and actually 
saw what appeared to him in his vision wjis appar- 
ently widely spread ; and dreams were a recognize<l 
inctlicKl of inspiration by the souls of the departed 
and the gods. In some of the islands tlio xiowos- 
sion of a soul, or at all events of a mysterious 
invisible self, was attributed not to man alone, 
biit also to animals, and even to trees, plants, and 
Inanimate objects ; and we find beliefs that with 
these also this invisible self survived Uie death of 
its owner. 

8. Good and bad conduct,— It may be said 
generally that a man’s conduct, as between him- 
self and his fellow-men, had no infiiienco upon his 
life on earth or upon the future of hi.s soul. The 
only offences noticed by tiie gods were acts of 
disrespect to themselves — omissions of acts of 
devotion, shortoomings in performance of the 
usual religious observances, breaches of the tabu, 
and, perhaps especially, neglect in ofibring in 
sufficient quantities the required sacrifices, the 
last ofienoe being one to which the priests, for 
obvious reasons, attached special importance. 
For offences of this sort the gods inflicted the 
punishment of illness ; and, if the offence was 
serious and the gods were not appeased, the illness 
would be followed by death. 

g. The soul after death.— The conduct of a man 


daring life, even as between him and the gods, had 
no innuence upon the destination of his soul after 
death. In some of the islands all souls went to 
the same place ; in others there was an alternative 
betw'een what may be called heaven and some 
region under the earth — generally Po. But in 
nearly all the groups it was solely a question of 
rank, only the chiefs and upfier classes going to 
heaven, and tl>e common people, if their souls 
survived at all, going below ; though in one i^rotip 
the alternative depended upon an entirely dillerent 
matter. 

In Samoa and Tonga the souls of chiefs went to 
their heaven, Bulotii, w'hich was one of the homes 
of their gods — indeed, the souls of 'rcingan chiefs 
became gotls ; the souls of common people of 
Samoa went to a sort of hades, called 8a-le-fee, 
which was not exactly Po, but was for all practi- 
cal purposes the same ; the souls of common xieoplo 
of Tonga died (according to the more prevalent 
beliefs) with their bodies. Bulotu was away to 
the west ; the Samoans believed it to Xte a region 
under the sea, and the Tongans thought that it 
\va8 an island. It was a l)eautiful place, abun- 
dantly supplied with plants, bearing the richest 
fruits and most beautiful flowers, and with Quanti- 
ties of pigs ; and, when the flowers were jmicked 
and the pigs kill^, others irnnieiliately took their 
jdace. SVle-foo was under the earth ; it was the 
home of the family of the cuttlelish god, and, 
though not apparently a pl.ace of actual torture, 
wa.s an unpleasant place to live in. 

The Society Islands lieaven was Bohutu-noa-noa, 
a home of the gods. It was primarily the destina- 
tion of the souls of niembors of the great Society 
islands seini-sacrod Arcoi society ; but, as any one 
could go there whose surviving relatives could 
atlord a somewhat expensive ceremony after his 
death, it was also in enbet the destination of chiefs 
and important persons. All other souls went to 
Po. Kohntu-noa-noa, which was r^jilly Ihilotu 
with another name, was by these people* belie ve<i 
to be near (apparently above, in the .sky) a moun- 
tain on the north-west side of the most westerly 
island of the group ; the description of it is similar 
to that of Bulotu. All souls which did not attain 
to life in Kohutu-noa-noa had to go to Po, the 
journey to which appears to have been a westwanl 
one ; it was a home of the gods, and was not re- 
garded as a revolting or terrible place. 

In Mnngaia (Hervey Islands) the alternative 
destinations of the souls were j)aradiRe in the 
heavens above and a subterranean Po— l»oth of 
them homes of the gods. Here the soul’s des- 
tiny did not depend upon rank ; the souls of 
those slain in battle went to paradise, but all 
others went to Po. The heavens were above, 
built of azure stone ; and the souls that reaches! 
them were clothed with beautiful and sweet- 
scented flowers, laughed, danced, and enjoyed 
themselves in every way, looking down witli 
disgust at the poor wretches in Po, who ha<l to 
enoure the indimiity of being covered with the 
dung which fell from their more fortunate.* friends 
above. There were three points of departure for 
Po ; but they all faced westward, 'riie licdiefs of 
the people of IjUirotonga (Ilervcy Islands) were 
fundamentally similar bo those of Maugaia. 

In the Marquesas the souls of the upper classes 
w'ent to heaven, this being, they thought, .an island 
up in the sky, apparently beyond the seas, abound- 
ing in everything delightful ; those of the lower 
classes went to Po, beneath the earth. Each of 
theso was a home of the gods. 

The Maoris of Now Zealand recognized the idea 
of Po in its original form, as extending in concen- 
tric layers both above the visible sky and beneath 
the eai'th. Po above was the home of the gods : 
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and Po below was the destination of all human 
souls, which after death descended to the im- 
penetrable darkness of its lowest depths, where 
the^ ^radtially pined away an<l ultimately became 
annihilated. 

In Hawaii there was a common belief that the 
souls of the dead went to Po and were there eaten 
or annihilated by the gods ; but there were varia- 
tions of this belief. 

It will be noticed that generally the alternative 
destinations were paradise and what wo may call 
Hades ; that each of these was a home of the gods ; 
Jin<l that, whilst the former was delightful, the 
latter, though not necessarily a place of torment, 
was not a desirable residence— among other thin^ 
it was always dark and gloomy. It will also be 
observed that heaven was nsiially supposed to be 
situated somewhere in the west ; and bo generally 
was Hades ; for the most usual route to either one 
or the other was westerly, commencing with a 
rock facing the sea at the westerly end of the 
Island group, from which the soul leapt into the 
sea. In New Zealand the leaping place was at 
the northerly extremity of the islands ; but the 
migrations to this group of tlie Maoris were from 
central Polynesia, ana a glance at a map will 
cx|dain what might otherwise be regarded as an 
inconsistency. It inav that the custom which, 
as will he seen, prevailed in some of the islands of 
placing the remains of the dead in a canoe or a 
canoe-shaped rece[)tacle is significant of a belief 
as to the journey of the soul when released from 
the body. It is thought that all these beliefs 
concerning the west must bo associated w'itli the 
early trailitions of the people about the quarter 
fioiu which their remote ancestors had migrated ; 
for this would be the natural habitation of their 
oldest racial gods, and, to a certain extent, of 
their pantheon generally, and the natural destina- 
tion or the souls of the dead. 

In some of the islands it was believed that the 
soul during its journey might have a chance of 
turning back and re-entering its body. This was 
80 in the Hervey Islands and in Samoa. In the 
latter group the belief was that, if the soul struck 
against a coco-nut-tree near the western land ex- 
tremity at which it leapt into the sea, it could 
come back ; and a man apparently dying, but 
afterwards recovering, was believed to have died 
and come to life again through this fortunate 
accident to his soul. 

A belief which prevailed in many of the islands 
was that the souls, on reaching their ultimate 
destination, were eaten by the gods, or one of 
them. Except perhaps in one or two groups, this 
fate awaited only the souls that went to ro, and 
not those hound for [laradise. It is sometimes 
spoken of by writers as a punishment for the 
peojde’s sins against the gods. So far as the 
Society Islands were concerned, this statement 
receives some support ; for we are told that in that 
j;roup those who had sinned were eaten and the 
innocent were spared ; in other groups it was the 
fate of all, good or bad. There is ground for 
suggesting that this soul-eating was not merely a 
matter of divine gastronomical enjoyment, but 
that there was connected with it an underlying 
idea of the passing of the souls through the gods, 
fur the purpose of purifying them and making 
them fit to live among the gods. 

The souls would sometimes linger alx>ut their 
old haunts before starting on their final journey, 
and in some of the groups they would aotually 
return from their abode in paradise or Po and 
revisit tlioir friends. They seem to have appeared 
usually in human form, but to have been imma- 
terial and mist’liko. Their visits were much 
dreaded by the people, though it does not appear 


that they were usually believed to act malevolently 
during their wanderings. 

10 . The gods. — The Polynesian gods wore ex- 
tremely numerous, and differed widely in celebrity 
and power. They were greedy of respect and 
religious attentions and merciless with those who 
failed in these matters ; b^t it cannot be said that 
they were regarded merely as a body of malignant 
beings, only to propitiated. The people appealed 
to them for active guidance and assistance in all 
the affairs of life, both great and small, and relied 
confidently upon receiving it ; and a large propor- 
tion of the omens which governed ti e people’s 
decisions, even in most imixirtant matters such as 
peace or war, were the actions and movements, 
most carefully watched, of the divine incarnations. 
First in rank came what may be called the racial 
gods — great deities, one or more of whose names 
were known in nearly all the groups ; these in- 
cluded Tane, Tan/mroa, Rongo, Tiki (or Tii), Tu, 
Ku, the demigod Maui, and others ; they were the 
oldest gods, possibly the divinities or heroes of 
the Polync.sian ancestors in the Indonesian days or 
earlier. At the periods of visits of white men to 
the islands there was much confusion as to these 
gods. In one group only one or two were known, 
whilst in anotlier group it would be another or 
others of them ; in one group one held the suprem- 
acy, whilst in another group another was supreme ; 
the beliefs as to the relationships of tliese gods, 
one to another, and even their origins, attributes, 
and spheres of influence, differed in the several 
groups. As a rule, they were not the objects of 
prayer and sacrifice, except on specially important 
occa.sions, the reason being that they were l>elieved 
to be too remote to conoern themselves with un- 
important human affairs. Each island group, and 
many a single island, had gods wholly or mainly 
peculiar to itself ; there were tutelar gods of spe- 
cific sections of the people, of districts, and of 
villages, and family gods ; and individual Polynesi- 
ans hud special gods, selected by themselves, or by 
their parents for them at birth, under whoso protec- 
tion and guidance they placed themselves. There 
were gods of the air, of the mountains, of valley.s, of 
streams, of the sea, of animals, of plants, of fishes, 
of the forces and phenomena of nature. There 
were gods of various trades or occupations, from 
the most important productive labours to mere 
matters of personal entertainment. Of all these 
deities, some (including the great gods above 
mentioned) were sjmkeii of as ‘original gods,* or 
* gods of night,’ being regarded as having evolved 
themselves in the far distant past, never having 
been human ; others were supposed to have been 
descended from, or created by, these original gods ; 
others again wore admittedl v deified human beings. 
It may be said generally tnat those gods were be- 
lieved to be influenced by sentiments, inclinations, 
and passions, and, as regards many of them, to 
engage in occupations and enj'oymonts very similar 
to those of the human race, though they were 
more enlightened and possessed supernatural 
powers. Very many of them were believed to bo 
incarnate or immanent in, or to enter or take the 
forms of, birds, beasts, fishes, insects, plants, 
stones, and other inanimate objects and natural 
phenomena, all of which necessarily became sacred, 
each one to its own worshinpers. There were, 
besides these deities, a number of spirits, some 
purely supernatural, others human in origin, .some 
vindictive to humanity in general, others only to 
the enemies of their own clients, but all greatly 
feared by the people. It was usually through 
their help that sorcery was practised. 

XX. Hero- and ancestor-worship.— As many of 
the gods were admittedly departed human beings, 
and in some islands chiefs became gods immediately 
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after death, it may be said that the religion of the 
Polynesians included the worship of the dead. 
Whether it can be said that they were hero- wor- 
shippers or ancestor-worshippers depends mainly 
upon the definitions to be put upon these terms. 
As regards hero-worship, if, as is probable, a 
number of the Pol^esian deities had been human 
beings — great chiefs, successful warriors, distin- 
guished navigators, etc. — then to this extent their 
religion perhaps may be regarded as having had 
its origin, in part at all events, in hero-worship. 
As regards ancestor- worship, a Tongan chief would 
go to the grave of his deceased father or grand- 
father, and pray to him ; but this does not 
necessarily mean ancestor- worship ; the ancestor 
was regarded by tlie chief as a god, to whom he 
might pray, not merely because of ancestry, but 
because, having been a chief, the ancestor after 
death had l>eeome a go<l ; and other people not 
descended from the deitiod chief also might pray to 
him. Some of the myths of <u'eation endeu in the 
birtli of a god who was the ancestor of the human 
race. La. oi the particular people wdio believed in 
the myth and worshipped the god ; and this idea 
perhaps may be regarded as pointing to a past cult 
of ancestors. There is, however, no evidence to 
justify the suggestion of a general custom for 
members of families to worship their ancestors, 
eit her actual or collateral. 

12. Sun-worship. — The evidence of aun-woraliip 
in the past is of a v.aried and scattered character ; 
but its cumulative weight seems to be irresistible. 
Only a few indications of the nature of some of 
this evidence can be given here. Some of the gods 
are in certain groups associated with the sun— so 
much so that writers speak of them os sun-gods. 
There is a Tahitian legend, almost classic in form, 
concerning a god Hiro, which, though ho was not 
there regarded as a sun-god, is very suggestive. 

Hiro was voyaging wlUi his companions in search of the maro 
vra, ttie special red girdle which was perhaps the most sa<;red 
object in Tahiti and is Ijcllcved to have been Mpeoiolly ooniieeted 
witlj sun-worship. On one occasion, when he was sleeping hi a 
grolto, evidently under tlie eea, his enemies, the gods of dark- 
ness, talcing advantaj^e of his absence, raised a violent storm, in 
the hope of destroying his boat and companions; Hiro, how- 
ever, awaking lust at daybreak, reappeared on the surface of 
tlic water, and uith a look disiiersra his enemies with the 
durkiu 

Other evidence is connected with the great Areui 
8oci«dic.s of the Society Islands and the Marniiesas, 
and with certain seasonal festivals in which they 
engaged. These societies, which have been com- 
pared, and indeed associated, with the secret 
societies of Melanesia, appear, both from the 
legends as to their origin and from the perform- 
ances in w hich they engaged, to have been con- 
nected with the w'ot'Nhin of the sun. Among their 
performances in the Marquesas and perhaps in 
some of the islands in the Society group w'cre 
certain seasonal festivals of a significant character. 
The summer, ending in April or May, was a season 
of rejoicing; but on its termination feasts w'cre 
held to celebrate the departure of the gods to the 
aboile of darkness ; and, after these, prayers were 
offered to the gods to return. Then the areui 
went into mourning, suspending all amusements, 
and retired to their homes to lament the absence 
of the gods ; this continued until the sjiring, when, 
about Octo^r, they had another feast to celebrate 
the return of the gods (and especially, it would 
seem, the sun-god) and their period of rejoicing 
recommenced. These festivals, as might be ex- 
pected, if the suggestion as to their significance i.s 
correct, were clo.sely connected wuth tlie ideas of 
fertility and reproduction, and abundant crops 
and harvest. It may be noticed that this marked 
differentiation between summer and winter must 
in itself be regarded as an indication that these 
people came from some latitude very different 


from that of the central Pacific islands. A custom 
of orientation of the bodies of the dead prevailed 
in some of the islands, but, in view of the beliefs 
of the people as to their place of origin, the homos 
of the goas, and the destination of the soul, this 
custom must not necessarily bo regarded as evi- 
dence of sun-worship. 

13. The priesthood.— There is ground for believ- 
ing that at one time religious and civil authority 
were united in Polynesia. In Tonga there were 
two head chiefs or kings, of whom one, the tui- 
tonga^ held a purely sacred office, having little or 
no secular power, while the other, the inikanoku- 
bolu or Aaw, was the actual civil and military ruler 
of the people ; and the same division of the 
supreme power is found in Mangaia and Rotunia. 
The Tongan traditions go back to a time wlien 
religious and civil supremacy were united in the 
tuitonga^ and tell of his parting with the latter ; 
but probably the change was gradual. In some of 
the islands the head chief or king was the higlt- 
priest of the i.sland ; in all of them the. chiefs, or 
at all events the higher chiefs, were regarded ns 
divine or nearly so ; and in some of them the chiefs 
were in many ways closely associated with the 
priesthood. In some of the groups there were 
recognized separate ranks or grades of priests, but 
this w'a.s not general. Considerable diflerenees 
are found in tbe social status of the priests and 
their co-operation as an organized and distinct 
class. In some islands they formed a powerful 
united ca.ste ; in others they were merely members 
of the lay classes (and not necessarily of the 
highest of these), engaged in the onlinary voca- 
tions of life, and, exetmt when actually insjiired, 
having no special social status or power. Kacli of 
them, as a general nile, was assiiciated with a 
specific god. As diviners and interpreters of the 
will of the gods, able in cases of illness to ascertain 
tbe cause of the divine displeasure and to specify 
the offerings required for its removal —ofteringH in 
which they usually had a substantial interest— 
they had considerable power ; and the practice of 
sorcery gave them a special methotl of Wrorizing 
the peojde. In some groups the sorcerers were 
regarded as a separate caste, distinct from and 
inferior to the priests, and there were certain 
ranks of priests who do not appear to have prac- 
tised sorcery ; but in some groujis oven high-clasK 
priests did this ; and it cannot said that there 
was any general defined distinction between priests 
and sorcerers. The father, or other head of the 
family, was in some of the groups the person to 
approach the tutelar family god. 

Id, Temples and places for disposal of the dead. 
—The Polynesians had temples and places for the 
disposal of the bodies of the dead. In many of 
the islands the temples wore the mortuaries ; in 
some the two were distinct. Where, as in Tonga, 
a chief became a god after death, the place w'here 
he w'as buried became in a sen.se a temple ; for it 
was there that supplications would he addressed to 
him ; but in Tonga they also had temides for their 
other gods. The temples included great national 
temples, temples of aistricts, of villages, and of 
families, the places of sepulture generally belong- 
ing to families. The great national temples, the 
domestic temples of the great chiefs, and in some 
of tlie islands the family Imrying-places of the 
chiefs w'ero often massive structures ; one form of 
these was a huge laised quadrangular arena, 
eneIo.sed and supported on one or more of it.s sides 
by boundaries nwule of immense blocks of stone, 
the interior being fiat, or rising upwards from the 
sides to the centre, and often w'holly or partly 
paved. In some cases the stone boundary rose in 
steps ; in some a portion of the enclosed arena was 
occupied by a massive stone structure, in the form 
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of a truncated pyramid, witli sides rising in steps. 
The prevalence of this form of step-like boundary 
and pyramid may be a matter of some simiiioance. 
In some islands the temples were merely houses, 
in form like domestic dwellings, and usually 
enclosed by an encircling fence. Similarly, in 
some of the islands, where it was the custom to 
keep t he bodies of the dead above ground, house- 
like structures were erected for their retention. 

In or al)out the larger temples there were usually 
some other erections conneided with the religious 
rites conducted in tliem. These erections were 
different in the several groups ; but they commonly 
included iTuages, great and small, altars, up<m 
which the sacritices were laid, and houses for 
keeping some of the smaller images and other 
sacred objects, and for the occupation of priests 
and custodians of the temples. The images erected 
outside varied in character. Some were of stone 
and others of wood ; some were rudely carved 
with more or loss grotesque representations of the 
human form, others wore not carved at all. And 
HO with the smaller images kept inside the houses ; 
some were merely shapeless logs of wood, or only 
poles or sticks, covered perhaps with sinnet and 
ornamented with red feathers — that wicrod form 
of decoration throughout Polynesia; others were 
more bundles of cloth, decorat^ with rod feathers. 

As regards all these objects, it must be stated 
that the old missionary idea that the people 
actually worshipped them was mistaken. They 
were images or symbols of the gods, to whom 
alone the worship was offered, and as such they 
were of course sacred ; but this sanctity was not 
inherent in themselves, hut duo merely to their 
association with the gods. Sometimes, as in 
Tahiti, the god was supposed to enter temporarily 
one of these images, and through its medium to 
speak to the priest. On such an occasion the 
image would necessarily l>ecome specially sacred, 
just a.*! the commonest Tongan layman would bo 
sacred during a period of inspiration by the gotls ; 
but this does not mean that the image was wor- 
shipped as an ‘ idol.’ 

15. Religious observances.— Fear of the gods 
and spirits, the wish to turn away their wrath, 
and the desire to secure tlieir guiaance and help 
were for ever present in the miiids of tlie Polynes- 
ians. Hence we have records of their methods of 
invocation and praise, possession, inspiration and 
divination, intercession, self-humiliation, offerings 
and sacriliccs, and of their belief in omens, use of 
charms, and practices of sorcery. Religious cere- 
monies of one sort or another were associated, not 
only with the leading events of the lives of the 
people, from birth to death, but also with their 
daily life, their industries and occupations, and 
even aniuBcments. Many of the prayers repeated 
by the priests were expressed in metaphorical and 
obscure language, the meaning of wdiicii was some- 
times liardly understood by the speakers them- 
selves ; Boiue of them included references to the 
Lra<litions of the people, the genealogies of their 
chiefs, the feats of their heroes and histories of 
wars, and any other events of which the priests 
professed to have knowledge. 

The faculty of obtaining inspiration from the 
gods and of expressing tiieir wishes and intentions 
does not seem to have been nearly so much a 
monopoly of the priests as was that of invocation 
and intercession. In some of the islands any one 
might become temporarily inspired. Possession 
by the gods was generally indicated by great 
bodily agitation, m which ^ the limbs became 
convulsed and the features distorted, the inspired 
iicrson sometimes rolling on the ground in his 
frenzy, foaming at the month, and giving vent to 
violent cries. Thus they ascertained and announced 


the will of the gods in matters neat and small, 
public and private. In oases of illness the priests 
and soieerers were the doctors, for they claimed to 
be able to find out the cause of illness— always 
either an offence by the patient or by some person 
connected with him, against the gods, or else 
sorcery— and plead with the gods tor mercy, or 
try to counteract the machinations of the hostile 
sorcerer. There were actual remedies for known 
illnesses ; but the curative powers of these remedies 
seem to have been attributed by the people to 
suuematnral agency, the medicines l^ing the 
vehicles or media by which the gods acted. The 
doings of these priests and sorcerers, and the 
articles, including medicines^ used by them differed 
in the several ishuids, and indeed, as regards dif- 
ferent individuals ; but tlie predominant matters 
seem to have been the fees to oe paid to themselves 
and the oficrings to be mode to the gods, this 
generally meaning, in part at least, to the priest. 
Sometimes one of these men would, witliout 
actually applying sorcery to make a man ill, 
frighten him into the belief that he was ho and 
thus reap a harvest from him and his friends. 
Another customary feature was the acts of humil- 
iation of the patient or his friends, intended to 
soften the hearts of the gods. 

16. Omens.— Omens were believed in largely in 
Polynesia, some of them relating to the ordinary 
aifairs of life, but the majority being connected 
with war. The people noted the position of the 
moon, the appearance of the stars, the forms and 
movements of the clouds, the advent of shoot- 
ing Htars and comets, the position of rainbows, 
the direction from which tluinder was heard, the 
character and locality of lightning discharges, the 
sunset sky and other matters, and especially the 
movements and behaviour of birds and other living 
creatures in which their gods were supposed to bo 
iiKuirnate. The matters which these signs por- 
tended included, besides success or failure in war, 
the approach of death to a member of a household, 
the recovery or otherwise from an illness, Ihe 
death of some chief, whose identity the omen did 
not disclose, or an invasion from a neighbouring 
island, etc. All these omens were believed to be 
signs sent by the gods; when the guidance was 
given by an animal incarnation, it was the god 
himself who was pointing out what should be 
done. The appearance beiore a Polynesian of the 
creature in which the god whom he worshipped 
was incarnate— perhaps a bird, a fisli, or a crab— 
was sometimes regarded as a prognostication of 
his death ; the god had come to receive his spirit. 

17. Tabu. — The principle of the tabu, wlihm w-os 
in effect a prohibition based upon the idea of 
sanctity, permeated deeply the minds of the 
Polynesians ; it has been defined as a prohibition 
resting on a magico-religious sanction. There 
were certain forms of tabu which, though doubtless 
having a similar basis, were, in their application, 
of a social rather than an obviously religious 
character; and these cannot ho dealt with here. 
Most of the other tabus fell under one or other of 
the following categories: they might be directed 
against (a) touching of a sacr^ person or object ; 
(oj entering a sacred place or one in which a 
sacred ceremony was being performed ; (c) doing 
certain things on certain solemn occasions; and 
(d) interfering with things upon which a specific 
tabu had been placed. Tne penalty usually 
expected for breach of any of these tabus was 
punishment by tlie gods, inflicted in the form of 
illness or even death. A few Illustrations of these 
tabus will indicate their general character. 

(a) The belief le to the eanotity of kings and groat chiefs was 
alnioet universal in Polynesia, and none might come in contact 
with them, direct or indirect. In some of the ielands no one 
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miirht touch one of thcM divine people or enythingr with which 
he had been in contact, or eit near hltn ; in some plaoee hie food 
had to be thrown to hi^ In Tahiti the king was so sacred that 
any dwelling-houae which he bad entered, or furniture which 
he had need, or articles from or with which he had eaten or 
drunk could not be touched bv anv one else, and had to be 
burnt ; even the ground upon which he trod became sacred, and 
so he hod to be carried about on the shoulders of a bearer, who 
therefore himself became sacred. Any person who broke this 
tabu and came into contact, direct or indirect, became tabu 
hiniHolf. It was the same with those who had, in performance 
of the funeral offices, handled the bodies of the dead ; they 
became tabu. The most widely reoognited result of such a 
situation wag that the person thus infected with sanctity must 
not handle his own food, as, it he did so, the sanctity would be 
transmitted to the foou, and he would become ill and die. 
The removal of the tabu was effected in different ways in 
different Islands. In Tonmi, e.^., a humble ant of piety had to 
be performed before another great chief, whilst in Samoa the 
remedy was sprinkling with coco-uut-waier. The tabu of the 
dead man was sometimes terminated on the completion of one 
of the regular funeral ceremonies. 

(b) Entry into temples, or mrtions of them, and other sacred 
places, and even into private houses, when religious ceremonies 
were being carried on there, was in many islands forbidden to 
all except the priests, and perhaps the chiefs ; and a violation 
of any tabu of this character would be regarded as a sacrilege, 
from which the direst consequences would ensue. The most 
widely spread form of tabu sign, intended to warn off tree* 
passers, was a flag or piece of white cloth. 

(c) There were certain acts of every-day life which were for- 
bidden during the performance of certain solemn ceremonies 
and for a period after the death of a great chief. These dilTurud 
somewhat in tlie several groups ; but they included such things 
as eating food, or eating it in the day-time, lighting fires, 
engaging In certain ocou^tions, launching a canoe, or passing 
in a canoe the place of ceremony or the j^ace where the dead 
man li^'. 

00 placing of tabu upon speciflo things was a somewhat 
diff erent matter. A king or chief, or perhaps a priest acting 
on his instructions, would place a general tabu upon a grove of 
ooco-nnt-trees or a patch of some other produce or up<iii the 
whole of some form of diet; and no man would dare to break 
It, oven in secret. This restraint was not merely based on fear 
of disoovery and earthly punishment ; the tabu food was under 
the protection of the gocLs : a violation of the tabu would be an 
offence against them, and they would punish the offender. 
This point is illustrated by the fact that any man could 
place a tabu upon his own property ; if it were, say, a coco-nut- 
tree, he would tie round it perhaps a frond of oooo-nut or a 
wisp of grass or leaves ; and any would-be pilferer knew well 
what this meant, and dared not risk the curse which would 
follow a violation of the tabu. 

i8. Sorcery.— Sorcery waa practised by lower 
classes of priests, commonly spoken of by writers 
as sorcerers, and also, in some islands, by the 
hij^her priests. The supernatural beings through 
whose help it was accomplished were usually evil 
spirits, interior in rank to the gods ; but the gods 
theinselves were not always superior to such work, 
at all events in some of the islands. One method 
of sorcery was what may be called contagious 
mngic. A man, wishing to avenge himself on an 
enemy, procured some of his hair, saliva, urine, or 
excrement, or some remnan ts of his foo<l, or a piece 
of his loin-cloth, or something else which had Imen 
in contact with his body, and handed this, with 
the requisite fee, to the sorcerer. The latter 
might take these things to his house or to the 
temple with which he was connected, and engage 
in incantations over them ; or he might place tneiii 
in a little bag, in which he carried images or other 
syniliols of the supernatural beings whose aid he 
would invoke ; and the bag might also coutain 
such things os lizard-skin, parts of special plants, 
peculiarly formed stones, etc. ; and he would 
probably bury the bag and its contents. Another 
method of contagious mamo consisted in rubbing 
with a human skull food that a man was going to 
eat. Another form of sorcery was that of cursing. 
No doubt the prayers of the sorcerer en^ged in 
contagious magic would be of the nature of curses ; 
but in some of the islands it was lielieved that 
disaster could be brouglit upon the head of an 
enemy by merely cui*sing him. Presumably the 
imprecation was supposed to move the god or 
spuit, just as did the proceedings in connexion 
with contagious magic. In Tonga they hod some 
special curses, amounting to commands that the 


person cursed should maltreat a superior relation, 
such as * Bake your grandfather till his skin turns 
into cracknel, and gnaw his skull for your share,’ 
or * Dig up your father by moonlight, and make 
soup of his bones,’ and others of a highly indclurate 
character. These Ton gun curses are referred to 
specihcally l>eoau8e of what they would appear to 
involve. It was a tenet of Toiigan religion that 
human merit, for failure in which a man might be 
punished by the gods, included among otlier things 
the paying of respect to aged persons and iilial 
love; and it was considered a crime to eat 
food that a superior relative had touched ; so, in 
pronouncing either of these curses, a man was 
commanding the committal of a double oll'cnce, for 
whicli the gods would punish tho ottender ; for, if 
it was wrong to eat an aged relative’s food, it 
must have been very wrung to eat the aged 
relative himself. How these curses operated is 
not stated ; but it must not be assumed that it 
was believed that the victim would actually be 
impelled to commit the crime; for many of the 
Polynesian ceremonies were purely symbolic, and 
symbolism may well have been behind these curse.s, 
in the sense that tho suggestion of the act took 
the place of its actual oomraittal. Sometimes the 
victim w'as not aware of what w as boing attempted 
against him ; but sometimes he was told of it, and 
then he would often pine away and die from slieer 
fright. 

The underlying idea of Polynesian sorcery seems 
to have been that the supernatural being to whom 
the sorcerer appealed actually entered into tlie 
victim, sometimes perhaps throiigli his food, and 
sometimes by direct entry into his body. 'J'be 
sensations of a person so iiossessed were far from 
pleasant; we are told, e,g,t of tho evil spirit 
twisting and knottinj; the man’s internal organs ; 
and again of his causing the fooling of Isiing trans- 
fixed internally by a barbed hook. These descrip- 
tions suggest certain internal comphriiits, wliicli 
may well have been ignorantly attributed to 
sorcery. 

There is a description by a missionury of a younf? Tahitian 
who had been subjeoted to sorcery. He was lyiiigr on the 
ground, writhing in anguish, foaming at the mouth, hiti eves 
ready to start from his head, and his countenance exhibiting 
every form of terrific; distortion and pain, while his limliM 
were agitated with violent and involuntary oonvulsiuiui. 

In some of tho grbups, however, the spell seems to 
have worked uiirerently; in the M.ar(moBa.s, for 
instance, it is said to have operated only slowdy, 
the victim first becoming sick and then growing 
daily weaker, until, after about three weeks, he 
seemed to die from loss of strength. 

In some of tho islands there were allernative 
methods of saving a man who w'as under the sjiolJ 
of sorcery. One was to find out who was the 
sorcerer that had inflicted it, and by means of 
presents to him, exceeding in value those given to 
liim by his original client, to induce him to call off 
the malignant and devouring spirit. The other 
was to call in the services of another sorcerer, 
associated with another supernatural spirit, more 
powerful than that which had produced the trouble, 
or perhaps, if only equal in po>ver, stimulated to 
gi’eater ener^ by more costly gifts. When a 
victim died, tlie instigator, or suspected instigator, 
of the calamity would often Ixjcoine himseilf the 
victim of persecution by the dead man’s family. 

29. Funeral ceremonies. — Something has already 
been said about the atiitude and conduct of the 
priests, acting as doctors, diviners, and suppliants 
to the gods in time of illness. Thi.s matter of 
illness and subsequent ileath is also interesting as 
regards tho attitude of the people, tho relatives 
and friends of tho sick man, especially when the 
invalid was a great chief or king, and thus the 
subject of anxiety and concern of a deep and 
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wide-spread character. Large numbers of (leople 
—relatives, friends, and chiefs and other important 
nersonages— came to the village of the dying man, 
iivinging with them enormous quantities of cloth 
and of pigs and other food, to be offered to the 
olfendea gods. There was a general wailing, and 
much self-wounding and blood-letting; in the 
Tongan Islands women or children were in the case 
of a great chief strangled and oliered to the gods ; 
in the Marquesas on the illness of a priest enemy 
victims were sacrificed ; sometimes only symbolic 
sacrifices were made, the peo[)le going to tlie 
temjde with ropes round their necks, nut not being 
actually slain. There is a narrative concerning 
the dying of a Tongan secular king, who was 
carried by his friends to the cook-house of the 
sacred king, and there placed over the cooking- 
hole, as a symbolic offering to the gods of the 
natient himself ; we are told also of the same thing 
Doing done witli the sacred king. The discovery 
that all etibrts had been unavailing and that the 
chief was indeed dead was usually the occasion for 
a general howl of despair. 

The methods of dealing with the bodies of the 
great dead, and the ceremonies with which the 
funerals were conducted, differed so widely in the 
several groups that it is impossible even to attempt 
to explain them here ; there were, however, 
certain interesting features in some of the cere- 
monies, to which atfention may be drawn, and a 
short statement may be made as to the inodes of 
dealing with the corpse. 

Immediately and tor some time after the death 
all the people engaged in loud lamentations, which 
were, in most of the groups, renewed at certain 
stages of the funeral ceremonies. The lamenta- 
tions were accompanied by most amazing self- 
wo\inding and laceration. The people in many of 
the groups would beat themselves almost senseless 
with clubs and other weapons, and stones, cut 
themselves shockingly on the heads, temples, 
checks, and breasts with instruments armed with 
sharks* teeth, lacerate themselves with shells, 
knives, and spears, sometimes driving spears into 
tlieir limbs and bodies, or even through tne cheeks 
into their months, thus making hideous wounds, 
from which the blood llowed profusely : they 
would tear off their hair in handfuls, and burn 
their boclie.s with lighted sticks or pieces of cloth. 
Various motives have been suggested by observers 
for these wild and excessive manifestations of 
grief. One suggestion is tiiat it was intended to 
please the ghost, another that it was to please the 
gods, and yet another that it was merely a testi- 
mony of respect for the dead man’s memory and 
of ii'delity to his family. Any, or all, of these 
oxplanation.s may be correct; but none of them 
seems entirely adequate. It may be that a more 
correct explanation is to be deduced from the 
custom, which prevailed in Tahiti and perhaps 
otliers of the Society Islands, of catching the 
(lowing blood in cloths and throwing these under 
the bier wliich held the corpse ; and that the 
underlying idea was, or originally had been, an 
offering of blood to tlie ghost of tiie dead man, to 
streiigtnen it on its journey to the other world. 

Anotlier interesting practice, found in some 
of the islands, was that of giving the dead 
man some of his earthly possessions — either 
burying them with him or placing them on or 
near the bier— to which were sometimes added 
further offerings by his friends. Suggestions 
have been made by writers that the reason for the 
burial of the dead man’s property with his hotly 
was that they were tabu ; and this perhaps may 
have been the case as regards garments, mats, 
cloths, etc., which had been in contact with his 
dead body ; but it can liardly be an explanation 


of everything. The idea of providing the ghost 
with things for use in its new world is well known, 
and must surely be the explanation of many of 
the Polynesian practices. In Samoa valuable 
mats and other things were sometimes buried with 
the body ; the^grave of a warrior was surrounded 
with spears, fixed upright in the ground, while his 
club was sometimes placed on the ground and 
allowed to decay, no one daring to touch it ; a few 
little trinkets and playthings migdit often be seen 
on the grave of a dea<l child. In Tonga most of the 
valuable property of the sacred chief, together with 

J iresents brought to the funeral, were buried with 
liin. In Rarotonga they placed the dead chiefs 
adze in his right hand, and his staff and drinking- 
cup by his side ; and with a woman of rank they 
buried her cloth mallet and other domestic utensils. 
The practice of putting to death the dead man’s 
wives and burying them with him prevailed, 
though apparently only to n limited extent, in the 
Tongan Islands. The custom of placing food on or 
iiPAi- a grave or burial platform, and renewing it 
from time to time, was wide-spread. 

Boxing and sham lights were usual features in 
most PolynoBian festivities ; but in some of the 
islands the ceremonies attending the burial of a 
chief included lights of a special character. In 
Mangaia (TTervey Islands) tney had combats be- 
tween parties, of which one was called * the 
friends’ and the other represented malignant 
spirits, and the former was always successful. In 
tlie Society Islands, when the body of a chief had 
been put on its resting-place — a bior, placed in the 
temple — it was surrounded by his family and 
people, all well armed. Shortly afterwards an 
armed party of friends from an adjoining district 
approached ; they were called ‘ the mourners,* and 
they asked to be admitted to lament their chief. 
Permission was always refused ; and thereupon 
arose a battle, which, though quite friendly and 
purely formal, often caused loss of life ; and 
apparently the mourners were always the victors. 
In Samoa also they sometimes had combats which, 
though we have no description of them, there is 
reason for thinking had a special sigtuficance 
connecting them with those of Mangaia and the 
Society Islands. The special interest of these 
mock conflicts rests on the fact that a comparison 
of them with the ceremonial funeral combats 
usual in a district of Australia and in certain 
places in Melanesia seems to suggest that their 
underlying idea was an attack upon the hostile 
spirit tiiat had caused the man’s death. 

Another curious ceremony practised in some of 
the islands may be called tne * burying of the 
dead man’s sins.'* In Tahiti a hole was dug in the 
ground, beneath the bier upon which the dead 
body lay ; and the priest prayed to the god that 
the sins of the deaa man, and especially that for 
which he had been called away, might oe buried 
in the hole, so that the surviving relatives might 
be free from anxiety as to their future ; the bole 
was then filled in, and the priest addressed the 
corpse, exhorting it {i.e, the ghost) to be content 
witli its new conditions, and not to distress its 
surviving relatives by returning to them. Some- 
what similar ceremonies were performed in some 
of the other islands. 

20. Disposal of the corpse.— The methods of 
dealing with the corpse can be stated only in 
barest outline. Throuj^hout Polynesia common 
people were usually buried underground with but 
little ccremoiw; but the modes of disposing of 
dead chiefs differed in the several groups. 

In the Society Islands the body was taken to 
the seashore, and there is a statement that it was 
usually carried in a oanoe as a« the opening of 
the reef, and back again. Within a short period 
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—generally three or four days after death— it was 
taken to the temple of the chief’s family, and there 
placed upon a platform or bier, sheltered from sun 
and rain by a roof, in shape rather like an inverted 
canoe. There it was subjected to a process of 
preservation— a sort of simple embalming — and, 
when sntliciently dried up, it was wrapped in 
cloth, placed in a sitting ^sture on the bier, and 
allowed to remain exposed for an indefinite time. 
Ultimately it was buried underground beneath 
the platform. In time of war the bodies or their 
remains were often carried away to almost in- 
accessible spots in the mountains, in order to secure 
them from the sacrilege of the enemy. 

In Tonga the body of a dead chief was carried, 
generally within a few days after death, to the 
burial-place of his family. The interment was 
underground in a vault, inatle of six huge masses 
of stone, one forming the bottom, four making the 
sides and ends, and one closing it in at the top, 
the whole being sunk underground, and covered 
with earth. These vaults were generally about 
8 ft. long, 6 ft. broad, and 8 ft. deep ; but that of 
a very important family might be larger, one such 
vault being described as capable of holding thirty 
bodies. 

In Samoa there appear to have been alternative 
methods of disposing of the Ixjdy. The more usual 
one was burial underground, some ten, fifteen, or 
twenty days after death. Ultimately the body 
was placed in a canoe, or a canoe-shaped recep- 
tacle, and buried underground, with its head to 
the east and its feet to the ivest, in the fiamily 
vault — a stone structure within the family temple, 
evidently somewhat similar to that of Tonga. 
Above the vault was erected a mound of stones, 
neatly built up in an oblong slanting form, about 
4 ft. liigh at the head, and 3 ft. at the foot. 
Sometimes, however, the body w’as sulijected to 
a rude process of preservation or embalming, and 
then eitner placed in a canoe and sent adrift out to 
sea or placed on a stage erected in the forest, and 
there left to decay, after which the bones were 
collected and buried. One or two of the leading 
families had a custom of embalming the bodies of 
their dead, placing them on platforms raised on 
double canoes, in houses built for the purpose, and 
leaving them there. Some Samoans used to ex- 
hume the dejid bodies of their relatives, sever the 
head— that most sacred member in Polynesia— and 
reintcr it in a fatnily burying-placo in the moun- 
tains, the intention being to save the licad from 
enemies in case of war. 

In Mangaia (Uervey Islands) the bodies of the 
dead W’ere usually deposited in eaves. Some of 
these were of the nature of chasms, into which the 
body had to bo let down with vine ropes from 
above, and a description of one discloses that it 
was full of water, into which the body wasdropped ; 
others were apparently caves that could be entered 
from below. Some bodies were buried under- 
ffround in the temples. They were fixed In a 
doublcd-iip position, with the chin and knees 
meeting, anti the limbs secured with sinnet cord, 
and were then placed in the grave, face downward, 
with the hea<i turning towards the east. A thin 
covering of earth was laid over the body, and heavy 
stones were piled on the top. 

In the Marc^uesaa the body was usually retained 
in the house in which the man had died, or in 
another house — sometimes for weeks or months ; 
and there is a statement that it was flayed, the 
skin being preserved among the family treasures. 
Eventually it was put in a canoe-shaped coffin, 
which was placed upon a covered platform or bier 
(evidently veiy like that of the Society Islands) in 
the temple. Later, when the flesh hau all decayed 
away, the bones were cleaned, and some of them 


were kept as relics, the rest being buried in the 
temple. Sometimes the body, it would seem, was 
kept in a private dwelling-house until thi^ time 
came for cleaning and broking up the skeleton. 
The death of a high-priest involved nuiiian sacrifice 
and a cannibal feast ; but apparently all the 
victims were not eaten. If the high-priest had 
been killed in battle, and his body Tiaa not been 
recovered from the enemy, his soul, we are told, 
could not travel to its destination until they had 
captured and killed a sutticient number of enemy 
men to paddle it thither ; and fighting would 
actually take place for the purpose of securing a 
full crew. 

In New Zealand the mode of dealing with the 
remains of the dead differed in the several parts of 
the islands. In some places the body was huritMl 
in a sitting jjosture underground in the hoiiNc 
of the dead man; one or more of his wives 
strangled themselves, and several slaves were 
killed, so that the ghost might not be witlumt 
attendants. After an interval of about four u eeks 
the body was taken up for the purpose of a further 
funeral ceremony, and then reinterred. After 
two years the bones were again dug up, scraped, 
painted red (the sacred colour of Polynesia), 
wrapped up in mats, and deposited in a (tanoe, 
which was elevated on a pole, or in a small ho\ise, 
or they were placed on a stage at the top of a 
sacred tree, or put into a hollow trunk, or con- 
veyed to a cave or a fissure in the rocks, or burnt . 
Another custom was to put the body into a kiml 
of frame, formed by two pieces of an old canoe, 
and standing about 6 ft. high, the body being 
placed in a sitting posture on a grating in the 
hollow place between the parts of the canoe. 
After a time the skeleton was removed and scraped. 
Near the seaside bodies were often buried in the 
sand drifts. 

In Hawaii some of the bones of the kings and 
principal chiefs were preserved, and either de- 
posited in the temple or distributed among tlm 
relatives ; and the rest of the remains were eitlicr 
burnt or buried. The bodies of priests and chiefs 
of inferior rank were laid out straight and hurie»l 
in that position ; and a pile of stones, and often a 
surrounding circle of liigh poles, marked the ]>osi- 
tion of the grave. Priests were buried in the 
temples at which they had olticiatcd. l''or otlicr 
people natural graves were preferred, such as 
caves in the sides of steep rocks, or large suhter- 
nuiean caverns. Their artificial graves were only 
shallow, and were often dug in their gardens, or 
sometimes in their Iionses or in sequestered spots 
near them, the bodies being generally placed in 
them in a sitting posture. 
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Robert W. Wiluamson. 

POLYTHEISM.— Polytheism is the sti^e or 
phase of the religious development of mankind in 
which the belief in and worship of many i^ods 
prevails. It is distinguished from the previous 
stage (polydfemonisrn) by the nature, and from the 
subsequent stage (pantheism, monotheism) by the 
number, of the objects of worship. 

I. The antecedents of polytheism.— It is not 
necessary to retrace the development from its 
beginnings in animism (^.v.) or pos.siblv an even 
earlier aniraatisni (K. R. Marctt, The 2' hr exhold of 
Religion, p. 15). Only two general remarks need 
be made. 

(u) In the first place, the primitive monotheism 
which has been asserted has not been proved, as 
the assc^rtion rests on insutticient and inconclusive 
evidence ; and to this view applies the same ob- 
jection as to the view that polytheism belongs to 
the pre-animistic stage. 

' I am not at present nreparod to admit,' says Marett (p. xrli), 

* the postulate of a world -wide degeneration from the belief in 
such beings p high gods os accounting for pru-auiiuistic 
phenomena in generrl. On the contrary, I assume for working 
purposes that Mr. Larjg’s “high gods” must have had a psycho- 
logical pre-hisU)ry of Home kind which, if known, would connect 
them with vaguer and ever vaguer shapes— phantoms teeming 
in the penumbra of the nriinitive mind, and dancing about tha 
darkling rim of tlie tribal flre-oircle.’ 

From the pfivcliological standpoint the movement 
of the mind from the indefinite to the definite, the 
incoherent to the coherent, multiplicity to unity, 
is incomparably more probable tlian the reverse 

S rocess. It is incumbent on us to try to iiiako the 
evelopment of the religious consciousness intelli- 
gible ; and this we do, not by aasuming any belief 
as a ‘ bolt from the bliie,^ a gift from heaven 
dropped down on earth, but by connecting it with 
the probable movement in the human mind under 
the given conditions of life. 

(6) In the second place, totemism {q.v.) cannot 
be assumed as primitive or as a necessary phase of 
the development of the religious consciousness. 

' Tho totemiatio theory of the origin of worahip haa been 
widely propagated through the brilliant and learned monograph 
of W. K. Smith (Jonni. Philof., ix. 7fi IT.), and its fascinating 
ex|)osltion by Jevona (rntrwiuction to the History of Religion, 
1890) ; but the main body of KiigliNh anthropologists rofuHu to 
regard It as primitive, wliilc In France the h^vpothesis has been 
subjected to close and learned criticism (Mardlier, ‘ La place du 
Totomisme dans revolution rellgieuse,' in Rev. de. VUist. des 
Religions, 18U7-98). Totemism seems most intelligible when 
viewed os formed under the play of savage thought or miscon- 
ception, and as intruding upon and overrunning earlier forms 
of worship which found a god in nature or the spirits of men ' 
(HOB iv. 3:nb). 

Totemism assumes that the stage of generalization 
in thought has been reaidied, as tins totem is not 
an individual, but an animal or plant class, and 
also presupposes the stage of tribal unity in life, 
neither of which can be regarded as nriinitive. 
There is not tho same evidence that all religions 
have pa.ssed through a totemistio stage as there 
is regarding an animistic ; and the p.sychological 
probability is not so great. We can nardly say 
that it appears necessary for religious thought to 
have passed through this phase. We cannot there- 
fore connect polytheism so exclusively with totem- 
ism as Jevons does (pp. 234-248). Where the 
pha.se of totemism did exist, it is not at all im- 
probable that, as ho argues, the objects of the 
tribal cults, when a political union took place, 
were either fused together (syncretism), if for one 
or other of the reasons he suggests the spirits were 
not definitely enough distinguished either in belief 
or in worship to remain apart, or placed side by 
side in a national pantheon (polytheism). Totem- 
ism, however, was not monotheistic (belief in the 
existence of one (xod alone), nor even had it reached 


the stage of monolatry (the worship of one God 
combined with the beliw in the existoneeof others). 
Ab Jevons concedes (p. 289), ' the sky-god, whose favour is 
essential to the herbage which supports the herdsman's cattle, 
as well as to the farmer's crops, may be worshipped concur- 
rently with the totem plant or animal, and retain tils independ- 
ence, as the Dyaus, Zeus, Jupiter, of the Aryans, did.' 

Accordingly, we may question whether his state- 
ment, * {mlytheism is the price which must be paid 
for political development ^(p. 241), is so absolutely 
or universally applicable. Even where totemism 
does prevail, is it so certain that it must advance 
to monotheism T Polytheism need not then 1^ 
regarded as a relapse from totemism ; it may be 
regarded generally as an advance on polydscmonism 
(tho belief in an indefinite multitude of spirits, 
and the worship of some of them). It must, of 
course, be understood that the distinction is logical, 
for our thought, rather than chronological, in 
time. Polydienionism and polytheism overlap and 
intermingle. Gods and spirits’ may be worshipped 
together ; but we may call a religion polytheistic 
when the worship of the gods is more prominent. 

2. The transition from polydsemonism to poly- 
theism. — How shall we distirij^uish the spirit from 
the god as the object of worship ? 

(а) The conception of the spirit is loss definite 
than the conception of the god ; he has less in- 
dividuality ; he has generally no name. As tho 
god is conceived more definitely, he is less confined 
to, and more detached from, the individual object 
than the spirit which inhabits and controls it, and 
yet is not separated from it. As the god gete more 
of name,^ lie has less of local habitation’ 
than tho spirit. As man realizes more fully his 
weakness in conqiarison with the forces of nature, 
which he conceives as living, he endows tho objects 
of his worship with powers, which wo may at least 
describe as ‘superhuman,* if ‘supernatural* sug- 
gests too advanced a mode of thought ; the god 
lias more power than the spirit. 

(б) Again, as man gets more familiar with the 
world, he bejjins to observe resemblances and con- 
nexions ; he begins to classify plants and animals ; 
he begins to recognize the ell'ect of the great 
objects of nature— sun, moon^ earth, etc. — on his 
environment ; he begins to think of tho objects in 
nature (may wo say?) departinen tally rather than 
individually. Each tree, stone, or stream may 
have its own spirit ; there is a god of vegetation, 
of a land, of seas and rivers. 

‘The material progress made by man,' Ba}'8 Jevons (p. 234), 

' as he advanced from the material haHls of subsistence on roots, 
fruits, and the chase, first to pastoral and then to agi'icultural 
life, required tliat he should make an ever-increasing use for 
his own omls of natural forces. These forces were to iUm Ilvitiff 
beings with superhuman powers, of whom he stood in droa<h 
but whoso co-oi>eration he required. Without some coiiQdcnce 
that it waa possible, if he set about it in the right way, to 
secure their favour and assistance, his efforts would have been 
l^aralyseU. That confidence was given him by religion ; he was 
brought Into friendly relations with powers from which, in his 
previously narrow circle of interests, he had had little to hope 
or to gain.' 

This practical interest was the main, if not the 
sole, motive of the intellectual development 
sketched above. Speaking generally, the rmation 
to the gods is more definite, intimate, and con- 
fident than that to the spirits. As man comes, as 
it were, to be at home in his world, getting to 
know it, and so to use it more for his own good, 
the powers that he depends on, and whose assist- 
ance he seeks, ap^iear to him more friendly, and he 
cultivates their friendship more carefully. 

(c) Man only gradually distinguishes himself 
from living creatures, and animals especially ; and 
thus his conception of the spirits or gods is not at 
once anthropomorphic. He does not at once make 
his god in nis own likeness. There is a stage, 
which we may call the zoomorphic, when he thinks 
of the spirits as living beings. There follow as 
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stage, even where totemism does not prevail, 
where, feeling his kinship with some animals at 
leiwt, he thinKB of the spirits or gods as altogether 
animal, or parti v animat and partly human. We 
may ciUl this tne therianthrouio stage. At last, 
when he lifts himself above all nis fellow>oreatures, 
he thinks of the gods as men (or women) of like 
passions and forms as himself (the anthropopatliic 
or anthropomorphic stage). In Egyptian religion 
we have a conspicuous instance of this develop- 
ment (see art. God [Egyptian]). 

At first the god is an animal : ' Khnnm of Elephantine was a 
ram, Hathor a oow, Nekhhebt a vulture. Bast a oat, Horus a 
faloon, Anubis a Jackal, Sebek a crocodile, Thoth an ibis, and 
so on ’ (G. P. Moore, IJUtt. of Religions, i. 147). Next the god 
is represented with an animal-head ; lastly the god assumes 
a human form, but the animal which once represented him 
remains sawed to him. 

3. The mythology of polytheism. -So much it 
seems )K>ssible to state of a general character about 
polytheism. The development of polytheism in 
each religion was determined by so many varied 
and varying factors that no simple uniformity 
but a howildering variety appeared. Physical 
conditions, racial characteristics, political circum- 
stances, historical occurrences — all aifccted the 
forms assumed by the belief and worship of the 
many gods. The peraonilication of natural pro- 
cesses, the endowment of these gods with human 
qualities, pa..ssion8, relations, and activities, the 
free play of the imagination with this varied 
material, the reflex influence of language on 
thouglit, inetaplior begetting myth, the absence of 
any control of this development by scientific know- 
ledge, moral sense, and religious reverence— all 
these factors combined explain the luxuriant, ex- 
travagant, and sometimes grotesque and even 
oti'ensive mythology which connects itself with 
polytheism in the religions of mankind. 

(а) The moral defects of mythology, descrip- 
tion of natural processes as the personal actions of 
gods and goddesses, especially the comparison of 
these processes to sexual relations, results in the 
ascription to deity of what to a more developed 
moral sense ap[)ear8 immorality, although there 
was no such intention originally. Relijjion is more 
conservative in belief and worship than is morality, 
and much is told about the gous which a decent 
man would not do. Paul’s condemnation of poly- 
tlieism had been anticipated by Xenophanes in the 
ridicule which ho ctists upon anthropomorphism 
and anthropopathism. 

*The Ethiopians imagine their gods flat-noied and black ; the 
Thradans, blue-eyed and red-haired ; and If cattle ond horses 
or lions had hands and could draw, horses would draw the gods 
as horHcs and cattle os cattie— <‘ach kind would make its gods 
in its own likeness’ (Moore, L 458). 

To quote Xenophanes’ own words : 

’Ilomcr and Hesiod ascribe to the gods everything that 
among men is a shame and a disgrace — theft, adultery, and 
deceit ’ (quoted by Moore, hoc. eit.). 

Only one other instance of such criticism of popular 
mytliology need be given — Amphitryon's address 
to Zeus in the HeralUes of Euripides : 

* O Zeus, in vain I shared my wife with thee, in vain I called 
thee father of my son ; thou host not proved the friend thou 
dost pretend to be. Mortal that I am, I am much better than 
thou, a great god ! For 1 did not betray Uerakles’s children, 
but thou understandest how stealthily to find thy way to men's 
beds, taking possession of others* couches without their consent, 
but how to save thine own friends thou dost not know. Thou 
art a stupid god, if not an honest one 1 ’ (quoted by Moore, 
p. 488). 

It is no wonder that Plato desired that these 
stories should not be told to children b^use cor- 
rupting to their morals. 

(б) NationaZ diffcren-ces in mythology, — Not all 
nations were equally interestodf in their gods to 
develop a mythology about them. Of the Chinese 
deities Moore says : 

* These powers have no plastic, dramatic individuality, like 
the gods of Greece ; no mythology recites their exploits. They 
have definite functions, and by these alone they themselves are 
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defined. In this, as in other respects, the religion of China 
strikingly resembles that of the RomaiiB; for a practical 
peoplelt is enough to know what the gods do, and what their 
worshippers have to do to secure their favour, without trying 
to iuui^ne what they are like ’ (p. 22). 

But China and Japan ofier the same contrast as 
Koine and Greece; for Shintd lias an abundant 
and even grotesque genealogy of its many gods. 
Like Greece in the wealth of its mythology, 
Japan dillcrs from it in the representation of tlie 
gods. Wliile Greece represented the gods in the 
likeness of man, in a Japanese temple the deity is 
represented by some holy object {shintai) in which 
the spiritual presence {7nitama) dwells ; thus a 
mirror is the symbol of the presence of the sun- 

oddoss. While Greece in its matchless art en- 

owed its gods with beauty of form, Indian idols 
are ‘to our taste grolesauely hideous — a human 
body with an elephant's iieaa ; tricephalous mon- 
sters ; heads with a third eye in the middle of the 
forehead ; human trunks with Buperniimeraiy arms 
and legs, and the like’ (Moore, p. 345). Of this 
difierence Moore otlcrs an interesting exi>lanatioti : 

* It should be rem«mbere<l, however, that all this ugliness is 
symlmtical ; the supernatural powers of the duity are intended 
to be expressed by these unnatural forms. The Hindu gods 
are less beautiful than the purely anthro|K>inorphic gods of 
Greek art, because of the effort to make them more manifestly 
divine *(p. 345 f.). 

In China heaven (T’ien) is the supremo emperor 
(Shang-ti), and determines l)otli the moral and the 
natural order ; in Japan the sun-goddess takes the 
highest place, but she has no relation to any moral 
order, although Japan did possess a customaiy 
morality even before the ailvent of (Confucianism. 

(c) The influence of political conditions on myth- 
ology, — Political conditions very directly and 
lK>tently alfected religions ideas. Over each city- 
State in Egypt a god watched, cared, and rule<i ; 
when political combinations took place, the gods 
were brought into relation to one another. The 
chief god had a wife and a son. Amoti of Thebes 
has as wife Mut ( = Nekhobt of Eleithyiapolis) and 
as son Montu (of Hermontliis). These triads have 
a special peculiarity : 

‘The Bon the iuccpsuor of hb father, end it is hie destiny in 
turn to marry his mother and so to repnxiuce himsc'lf, that is 
his own successor; and so though oonutanllv d^ing he itt ever 
renewed. The mother, not being a sun-grxl, does not die. If 
we reiuoinbor that the gods have to do with the sun these 
things need not shock us, nor need we womler at the stalernent 
which is very frequently met with, that a god is self-begotten, 
or that he produces hia own members* (A. Menzies, liist. 0 / 
Religion, p. 135). 

lift, the solar deity of Heliopolis, rose to be the 
supremo god of the Middle Kingdom ; but, as the 
political importance of the provincial cutiea in- 
creased, their local cults could not bo 8Uj)pre.ssc<l, 
and each deity was in turn identified with Ra, and 
appropriat-ed his attributes. 

‘ From the Heliopolitan priests came also a theogony which 
put the go«i of their city, Alum, at the beginning of all things, 
and derived from him, through two Intfrinediate generations, 
the gods of the Osirian circle as it appeared in the Delta’ 
(Moore, p. 109). 

When Babylon became the capital of the new 
dynasty in Babylonia, its god Marduk supplanted 
Enlil of Nippur, claimed Ea of Eridu with his 
wisdom as his father, and made Nabu, the god of 
Borsippa, his son and prophet. In one hymn the 
other gods are treatea as only variant names of 
Marduk in his varying functions. 

(rf) The influence of religion on mythology, —The 
changes in thought aliout the gods <Iid not, how- 
ever, always depend on political conditions; re- 
ligious belief ana W’orship must also Ixi taken into 
awount. Before Marduk assumed the siijireinacy, 
the gods at the lieml of the pantheon were Ba of 
Eridu, Enlil of Nippur, and Ami, hold in high 
honour, if not the patron deity, in Uruk ; and they 
owe<l their place to the influence on the religious 
development exercised by their temples and priest- 
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lioods. Anattom; _ ^ appears 

in the partition o: the univer.se among these three 
gods ; Ann rules in lieaven, Enlil in tmrth and air. 
and Ea in the waters. The Vodic gods are divided 
into three classes also— gods of the sky, gods of 
tlie air, and gods of the earth. Another interest- 
ing feature of the Vedic polytheism is that there 
are indications of the supersession of one order of 
gods by another, the asitrtfs by the dcvas. Varuna, 
Nlitra, and lita fall into the background, and 
tlieir places are taken by India, the Maruts, etc. 
While in the Rigveda the asnms are gods, in the 
Atharvave<la they have become demons. In the 
Iranian sister-religion the reverse process took 
place. If Ahura Mazda is the same god as Varuna, 
lie becomes supreme in Zoroastrianism, and is in 
con diet with the daevas^ the gods of the popular 
religion. 

India offers an interesting illustration of the 
rellex influence of the worship on the theology. 
Sacrifice is conveyed to the gods by moans of fire. 
Fire itself (Agni) becomes deified, and yet he is 
being constantly reborn when two sticks are rubbed 
together to produce the spark. The drink of the 
gods is smna. They love it so much that the gift 
of it can influence them. Soma becomes a god 
w'ith power over the other goils. Brahman^ the 
absolute deity of religious speculation, is probably 
to be traced back to the hymn or prayer which 
accompanied sacrifice (see Max MUller, Origin and 
Growta pp. 358, 359, note). The Hindu 

Trimurti is a priestly device to combine their cult 
witli the popular worship of Vi^nu and Siva. 
These two gods, together with Brahmft (uiasc.), 
the personal god, are manifestations of Brahman 
(nout.), the absolute reali^. 

(«) The reflex influence qflanguaqe on mythology, 
—One instance of this must suffice. As a rule, 
heaven is thought of as father and earth as mother ; 
so in the Vedic mythology, in which Dyaus and 
Frthivi are the universal parents, and in the 
Maori. In Egypt by an accident of grammatical 
gender the earth (Gcb) is masculine, and the 
heaven or sky (Nut) is feminine ; and the relation 
in the myth has to be altered accordingly. The 
influences affecting the ideas abont the gods and 
their functions and relations being so manifold, it 
is evident that we cannot treat polytheism as one 
phenomenon of which any description of a general 
character can bo given. 

See also Monolatkv and Henotheism, Mono- 
theism. 

LiTBRATi.'Rie.— R. R. Marett, The Threshold of Religion^ 
London, 1909; F. B. Jevona, Introd. to the Hist, of Religion^ 
do. 1902 ; G. F. Moore, Uist. (f Religions, i., Edinburgh, 1914 ; 
A. Menztes, Uist. of Relujhm, London, 1895 ; F. Max Muller, 
The Origin and Grotvth of Religion (UL, 1878), do. 1878 ; P. D. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye, Religionsgesrhichte^, Tiibingen, 
1905; A. Bertholet, Religionsgeiohichtliches Leaebuch, do. 
1908. A. E. Garvik. 

P O N T I F E X. — See Friest, Pri ksthood 
(H oman), Homan Religion. 

POOR MEN OF LYONS. -See Waldenses. 

POPOL VUH.— Tlie Poml Vuh is a mythic 
and lieroic saga of the Quiche Iijdians of Guatemala, 
on whoso iiiythoWy aud ancient history it is our 
chief source of information. It is of great com- 
parative value when studied in conjunction with 
the mythology of the pre-Columbian inlmhitants 
of Mexico and Yucatan. The text, as extant, was 
written by a Christianized native of Guatemala 
some time in the 17th cent., and was copied in 
the Quiche language, in wliich it was originally 
written, by a monk of the Order of Predicmlores, 
Francisco Aimenez, who added a Spanish transla- 
tion and scholia. 


A great deal of doubt has been cast upon the 
genuineness of the Popol Vuh, and it has been 
contended that it is merely the imaginative pro- 
duction of a Quiche native whose ideas were 
coloured by Christian influences ; but these 
reflexions on this venerable compilation originated 
with j)er8ons who were for the most part un- 
acquainted with the history and mythology of 
Central America, who possessed no insight into 
alx)riginal habits of thought, and who, in short, 
were improperly equipped for the criticism of such 
a M^ork. 

C. Scherzer, an Austi iari savant, became aware 
that such a work as the Pepol Vuh had exi.sted 
through the medium of a letter from the Abb6 Bras- 
seur (le Bourbourg to the Due do Valmy, in which 
the Ahls^ deplored the supposed loss of the collection. 
Bent on the recovery of a relic of such profound 
intere.st, Scherzer journeyed to Guatemala in 1854 
or 1855, found that the Popol Vuh had been made 
use of early in the 19tli cent, by a certain Don 
Felix Cabrera, and was successful in tracing the 
missing MS in the library of the university of San 
Carlos, in the city of Guatemala. It appears that 
Ximenez had deposited it in the library of his 
convent at Chichicastenango, whence it passed to 
the library of San Carlos in 18.30. Scherzer copied 
the Spanish translation of the MS, as did Brasseur, 
and these were published at Vienna and Paris in 
1856 and 1861 respectively. Most unfortunately 
the Spani.sh and French translations leave much to 
be desired as regards accuracy, and the misleading 
notes which accompany them must be read very 
critically. A Spanish translation, published as a 
number of the Bihlioteca Centro Americano, is 
sKjarcoly more accurate, but is burdened by notes 
which show a total ignorance of his subject on 
the part of the editor, and which are substantially 
those of Brasseur. 

The name Popol Vuh means, in its literal trans- 
lation, according to some autliorities, ‘ The Book 
of the Mat,’ or, in more sophistiesated phrase, ‘ The 
Record of the Coinmnnity,* but it is likely tliat a 
correct rendering of the title is ‘ The Collection of 
Written Leaves,* popol signifying the prepared 
bark upon which aboriginal writing is often set 
down, and tnih, ‘ paper ’ or ‘ book,’ from the verb 
uoch, ‘ to write.’ Tlius a still more simple trans- 
lation would give ‘The Book of Bark.’ It is a 
work of tlic same family as the Chinc.se History of 
the Five Books, the Ji^anese Nihnngi, the Danish 
History of Saxo, the Heimskringla of Snorre, and 
some of the Hindu sacred books— a compilation in 
which pure mythology gradually shades off into 
veritable history. Tlie language in which it was 
composed, the Quiche, is a dialect of tlie great 
Maya-Quiche tongue, spoken at the time of the 
discovery in Western Guatemala, where it is still 
used by tlie natives, and it is the only remaining 
monument of this tongue. Evidence is not want- 
ing to prove tlie consitlerable antiquity of the com- 
pilation, and a decided metrical tendency in its 
composition would lead us to the conclusion that 
it was originally composed in metre, and that con- 
sequently, like* the poems of Homer and Ossiaii, 
before it wa.s reduced to writing it depended for it.s 
popularity upon the aboriginal niemoi-y alone. On 
the other hand, it must bo admitted that the work 
as we possess it probably does not stand in its pris- 
tine simplicity ; that it has become sopliisticated 
in a certain degree by Christian thought and influ- 
ence can hardly be doubted ; but it cannot be too 
strongly insisted upon that such sophistication is 
merely a surface one, and that it has not succeeded 
in penetrating to the lower strata of aboriginal 
thought. The evidence of language, too, is certain 
proof that it was penned by none other than a 
member of the Quiche race. The almost insur- 
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mountable (UfHcultleft of tlie Quiche language ren* 
der it impossible that a European of the 17th cent, 
could have in any way tampered with the compila- 
tion, and the evidence of its contents is conclusive, 
as the Quiche mythology concurs in many respects 
with those of Slexico and Vucatan, which were 
as 8eale<l books to tlie scholars of the time in which 
the MS was written. Furthermore, the Quiche 
mythology, as set forth in the pages of the Popol 
I accords in its general characteristics with the 
great laws of my thologio science. 

The Popol Vuh is divided into four books, the 
first cosmological, the second dealing with the 
adventures of certain hero-gods in the nether world, 
the third detailing the ori{^n and early migrations 
of the Quiclie race, and the last a pseudo-chronicle 
of tlie Quiche kings. 

In the beginning we see the ^od Hurakan (‘ the one-leg^ ') 
hovering in the dense and primeval gloom over a waste of 
waters. As a mighty wind he passed over the surface of the 
sea and ejaculated the one word ‘Karth.' In answer to his 
evocation the solid land rose slowly from the deep— vast, wet, 
and unstable. The gods took counsel together, presided over 
by Hurakan. Oucumats, the serpent covered with green 
feathers, and Xpiyacoc an<l Xinucane, male and female creative 
divinities, were present. 

Gncuniatz is merely a Quiche variant of the 
Mexican Qiietzalcoatl, known to the Maya as 
Kukulcan. It must be borne in mind that to the 
Nahua of Mexico Qiietzalcoatl was an alien deitv, 
and regarded as a culture-hero who brought 
them tlie seeds of civilization and then departed, 
whereas in the Popol Vuh wo find him a native 
deity, assisting in tlie act of creation. 1 1 is strange 
to find him acting as the inferior of Ilurakan, and, 
in fact, in thi.s pantheon on the whole we cannot 
iliscovor much affinity with Maya forms, so far 
as we arc at present acquainted with the char- 
aideristics of those. The affinities, oddly enough, 
seem to be with Mexican deities. Hurakan 

may bo safely equated with Tezcatlipoca, and 
Xpiyacoc and Xmucane liave all the character- 
istics of Oinetecutli and Omeciiiatl. Certainly 
Gucunmtz has many points of contact with V, Schell- 
lias’s uod P which he identifie.s with Kukulcan. 
Asa Quiche deity, Gucumatz would undoubtedly 
Hcein to figure as a rain-god pure and simple — rather 
a difl'erent nMe from tliat which he plays in the 
mythology of the Mexicans. His serpent form is 
symbolic of water ; and, as the god of the elements 
whoso shajie is serpentine is almost universal 
throughout N. America, but by no moans so in the 
southern sub-coiitiiient, there is a possibility that 
be originated in the north. Of course, it is po.ssihIe 
that as Quetzulcoatl he may have been adojded by 
the Mexicans from the Southern Maya, and that 
bis name and fame may have liltered northwards, 
where they are foiiml even to-day, as in the 
Kunisndotl, or Kanikilak, of certain British Goluni- 
biaii tribes. 

As the result of the deliberations of the gods, animals were 
< reated, but as yet man was not. The want of a hlgiier type of 
being was felt, and, to supitly the deficiency, the gixls carved 
maniiikins o\it of wood, and endowed them with life. But 
tlicse frivolous and irreverent, and in their nature too 
puppet-like to be quite human ; so the gods, irritated by their 
coiwhict, resolved ui)oii their destruction. Ilurakan therefore 
sent a great flood upon the mannikin folk, which was accom- 
panied by a re.s incus rain falling from the heavens. In their 
drowning Uie mannikins were tormented by fierce birds which 
plucked out their eyes and tore tlieir flesh ; and, os the rain 
increutitMl, the aniiiu&Is and plants, and even the domestic 
utensils that they had made, their millstones, plates, and clips, 
rose up against them and Jeered at them. The wretched man- 
nikins ruslied iiithcr and thither in their despair, but could find 
no place of shelter, until at last all were drowned, save a mere 
handful whose descendants are laid to be 'the li^le monkeys 
that live in the woods.' 

The composite charnctor of the Popol Vuh may 
l>e recognized from tbe circunisfance that we dis- 
cover at least three agencies assisting in the w ork 
of creation. From this it appears that three sep- 
arate cosmologies may have been welded together 


into one account, as in the case of otlier and more 
familiar instances, the most remarkable of whi<;h 
will readily occur to all students of comparative 
religion. 

After earth had somewhat recovered from this deluge, there 
arose a l>ein^ orgulous and full of pride, named VukubKmkix, 
which signifies 'seven times tho colour of fire,' or ‘v«r,v 
brilliant,* an earth-god like the Scandinavian Jotunn or Greek 
Titans, who took the •hBi)e of the arara bird or great macaw. 
Ills eyes were of silver, his teeth of emerald, and his body was 
oompoeed of various precious metals. His overweening conceit 
so irritated the gods that thev rusolveil upon his destrucuoii. To 
tfiat end they dispatched the twin hero-gods llun-ahpu and 
Xbalanque to earthy to chastise tho arrogance of Vukub-cakix. 
These, arriving in his domain, wounded the gml severely in the 
mouth with a dart from a magic blow-pipe. Afterwards, with 
Xpiyacoc and Xmucane, they prooeeiled to his dwelling, dis- 
guised as physicians, and extract^l the unfortunato Titan's 
emerald teeth, for which they Hiibsiituted grains of maixe. 
After the operation Vukub-cakix expired. 

This would seem to be a myth explaining the 
first fertilization of the earth with seed, and the 
substitution of the maize-plant for tho green, 
virgin soil. But the progeny of Vukub-cakix had 
yet to be disposed of. Zipacna, the eiirth-heapcr, 
and Cabrakan, the earth-quake, were also destroyed 
by craft, so that tho race of Titans was now extinct. 

The second book yields nmcli interesting material 
for the mythologist. It relates the umier-world 
mlventures of Hunhun-ahpii and Vukub-hun-ahpu, 
the sons of Xpiyiu;oc and Xmucane. 

Iiunhun-alipu anU his brothers were great exi^ononis of the 
native game of ball, a kind of hockey. On one occasion the 
course of their play took them into the vicinity of the realm of 
Xibalba, the under world, the monarchs of which challenged 
them to a game with the malicious intent, common to all super- 
natural folk, of defeating and disgracing them. The (Challenge 
was accept^, and, after crossing over a river of blood, the 
brothers came to the residence of the lord of the Quiche hades, 
where they underwent a series of insults and tortures. First 
they were requesteil to place themselves in a seat of honour, 
hut hastily arose when they found that it was a red-hot stone. 
Then they were thrust into the House of Gloom, where they were 
tortured, killed, and burieil. The head of Hunhun-ahpu was, how- 
ever, suspended from a tree, which speedily became (X>vered with 
gouids. XquUi (* blood ’), the daughter of a notable of Xlbaiba, 
was standing undenicath its shade, when the head of Hunhun- 
ahpu expectorated into her palm, so that she conceived. The 
head told her to go to his home on earth, whore she would be 
received by Xmucane, to whom she must tell the story of the 
brothers’ traipe fate. Hhe did so, but Xmucane would not at 
first c:rcdit her story. Xquiq, however, to }>rove her super- 
natural origin, gathered a basket of maize where no maize grew 
—quito a natural thing for a deity of the under world to do, as 
they are invariably associated witli the growing of grain. 
Xquiq became the mother of Hun-abpu and Xbalampie, the 
twin-heroes alluded to in the first book. They wore so noisy 
that Xmucane, their grandiuolbpr, thrust them out of doors. 
Kxtremely precocious, they were made to clear ground for the 
plantation of maize, but, as they possessed magic tools which 
could work of themselves, they went on hiiniing expeditions 
and neglected their duties, and during the night the wild 
animals met and undid the work that the magic tools had ac- 
complished. Tho brothers watched for the purpose of captur- 
ing the miscreants, but the animals escaped, all save one, the 
rat, which in return for its life roeounteu to them the glorious 
deeds of their father and uncle, and how they had been en- 
trapped in Xibalba. Shortly after this the twins thcioHelves 
received a ciiallenge to play ball from the lords of tile under 
world, whitrh they accepted. On their arrival in Xibalba, tbe 
community of which seems to have been conducted on the liiics 
of a native secret society with a form of initiation, they passeil 
scatheless through several of the ordeals, and defeated itie lords 
of the Plutonian realm at ball. They were placed in the Ilouse 
of lArices, but escaped by bribing the lancers. They were then 
thrust into the House of Cold, where they cheated their tor- 
mentors by warming themselves with burning pine-cones. In 
the House of Tigers and the House of Gloom they passed a 
night each without misfortune, but in the House of Bats Hun- 
ahpu's head was cut off by Canmzntz, ruler of the bats. The 
head was suspended in the ball-court, but the tortoise passeil 
by the severed neck of Iluri-ahpu, to which it became alUi<;lied, 
turning into a new head. 

Tho Cainazotz here referred to is a li^Mire of some 
importance. With the (’Jentral Ainoncnn peoples 
generally tho but was the .symbol of gloom anil 
darkness, therefore Cainazotz is the god of .siil ter- 
ranean caves in which that animal is usually found. 
It is plain, in fact, that here we iiuve to deal with 
a form of tho deity of mountain caverns and cave- 
worship. Pictiires of the bat-god are found in the 
Burgian, Vatican, and Fejervary Coilices — all 
Mexican MSS— as Seler first pointed out, and 
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this is strange, as in Mexico itself tlie cult of a bat- 
god does not appear to have Iwon known. But it 
is probable that the MSS which give representations 
of this god originated near the southern borders of 
the Mexican enipire, nearer the sphere of Maya 
influence. In the Borgian Codex the bat-god is 
repreMeiitoil as holding a severed human liead in 
the left hand, and as in the act of tearing a man’s 
head from the liody with his right hand. He is 
also frcnueiitly mot with on the Uopan reliefs, and 
in the Miwa Dresden Codex, and his head appears 
in the liHiya conventional sign for the (cardinal 
point of the north. In a vase excavated by K. P. 
Dieseldorfl’ he is well portrayed with outstretched 
wings on which are depicted half-moons, Hymbolic 
of his nocturnal character. Wo find his name also 
reproduced in that of the two royal families of the 
Cakchiqiiels, who were culled Ah-po-zotzil and 
Ah-po-xa, and, according to another passage in the 
Popol Vuh, we find that the Cakchiquels designated 
him Zotzilalui Cliamalcan, who, wo are told, took 
the bat for his image. But Zotzilaha does not 
mean ‘ bat,’ but ‘ hat’s liouse,’ therefore it is 
reasonable to suppose that this god possessed more 
than one form, i.e., that, besides the hat which he 
symbolized, lie bad tlie form of a cave-god. 

The brotherH, having outwit to<l tholr flondish hoots, now 
entered uijon n veritable orjry of even Bubmitting: to be 
killed ana oominjf to life ajiain, after their boiieB had been 
lH>aton to powder and thrown into the river. The iiiunarchs of 
Xihalba ronuoBted to be killed aloo, but, as the hrothere omitteci 
CO revive tnem, their reign was at an end. They then ohowod 
themselvcflin their true oolours, deg:rndc<l the prinoea of Xibaiba, 
and, after paying flUiiig funeral honours to their father and 
uncle, Bet them in the hcavetiB as the sun and moon. 

In this myth it is easy to see the harrying of 
hell so common to the mythologies of all nations. 
The Quiche Xibaiba is, of course, a place of the 
dead, with many departments, like the Egyptian 
Amcnti, M'here botii just and unjust alike are 
lodged. The savage mind trembles at the idea of 
a place of eternal doom of which It knows nothing; 
therefore it invents myths of the descent into its 
hades of its most heroic and go<l-Uke figures, who 
are described as achieving the conquest of the 
terrors of death and hell, and making the way 
easy for those who come after them. 

In the third l>ook we find the gods once more in 
council, tlieir object this time lieiiig tlic creation of 
man. 

Four perfect men were fashioned by llurakan out of red and 
white maize. But thoae beings were too perfect, and in know- 
ledge closely approached to the gods themselves. The cr« alor«, 
alanued at this condition of things. fHt that it was not good that 
man should approach them In wisdom, so thvy contracted his 
dght «o that he mi^ht only bo able to see a portion of the earth. 
The gofis then provided the first four men witli wives. Tliese 
eight iMiople were the ancestors of the Quiche only, the progeni- 
tom of other tribes being created 8ubse(pjently. As yet there 
was no sun in the heavctis, and, despite the prayers of the 
early Quiche, no luminary appeared. A desire to migrate 
came upon the first men, ana tliey set out for Tulan-Zuiva. 
Attempts have been made to identify this locality with the city 
of ToHan, the capital of the ToU^cs of ancient Mexico. In 
that place tiie Quiche received gexis, each man being given a 
special and probably tribal deity. One of these, Toml, whose 
name signifies * the nimbler,' and who is a thunder- and miii- 
god, probably a variant of Quetzalcoatl or Oucumatz, supplied 
the emigrants with fire by striking his feet (which w’ere com- 
posetl of flint) together, and producing lightning. At Tulan 
the spewh of men became confounded, so that the four 
progenitors of the Quiche could no longer comprehend one 
another, [.eaving Tulan u?i<kT the leadership of Tohfl, they 
wandered on, meeting innumerable hurdshi]is, making their w.ay 
ibrough desolate mountain -passes, and passing through the sen, 
which w'as mirot^ulously divided for their journey from shore to 
shore. At length tliey came to the mountain Hacavitz, called 
after one of their gods, where they halted, as they had been told 
that at this spot they shbuld see the sun. At last he appeared 
above the horizon, weak and as reflected in a glass, ana, as his 
beams lighted upon them, the tribal gods were turn^ into I 
stone, as were the gods worslilpped by the animals. { 

It is probable that this myth recounts a migra- 
tion from the cold north to the warm south. The 
sun crows stronger as the journey proceeds, which j 
would seem to show tliat, to begin with, the ! 


ancestors of the Quiche people must have dwelt 
in a comparatively cold climate. T. A. Joyce 
(Mexican Arckatologyt p. 362 f.) sees in this myth 
the adoption of a solar calendar or rather the fixing 
of a date to form a starting-point for a time-count 
modelled on solar time. The whole myth is strik- 
ingly akin to that of the wanderings of the 
Israelites, but the conditions of migration under- 
gone by the Quiche, tiiough similar to those re- 
eountea in the book of Exodus, possess as many 
points of diilerence, and are by no means a mere 
variation of the Scriptural version, as stated by 
short-sighted collators of both.^ The best proof 
that the myth is of purely native origin is that 
such myths of undoubted aboriginal manufacture 
abound in America. Thus we find in an Aztec 
migration-mytli in the Boturini Collection that the 
Aztecs issuing from Aztlan carried their god Hiiit- 
zilonochtli before them when they came by water 
to Colhuacan. We also find a similar myth in the 
Wallam Olum^ or Painted Record.s of the Lenaud 
Indians, which state that the Lenapd left the dwell- 
ing of Talli for the Snake Land, to reach which 
they passed over the water of the frozen sea. The 
Popol Vuhf indeed, may be a dim and distant echo 
of a migration from N.E. Asia to American soil. 
The circumstance that the tribal gods of the (Quiche 
were turned to stone on the appearance of the sun 
recalls a myth of the Zufli Indians of New Mexico, 
in which the groat gods turned certain animals 
into stone, which afterwards liocame fetishes. 

The fourth book of the Popol Vuh is almost 
purely pseudo-historical, and as such possesses no 
interest for the student of comparative religion. 
Enough has been said to prove that the Popol Vuh 
is the Now World’s richest mythological mine, 
abounding with treasure awaiting those who will 
take the pains to unearth it. In especial thoro 
can be no question that it throws much light upon 
the mythologies of the Mexicans and Maya, but 
our knowledge of these is so slight that at present 
it is found not a little difficult to apply the light 
shed by the Popol Vuh so as to dispel the gloom 
which surrounds them. 

Litrraturb.— B raasenr de Bourbourg, P»poI Vxih, I'arii, 
1861: F. Ximenez, /Iros Bixtorias del On/jin Inn Indiun de 
Owatema/a, Vienna, 1856 ; L. Spence, ?’Ae Pnpnl rM/i(iri ‘ Pojjular 
Hluflios in Mytholo;^y, Rutiiance, and Folk-lore ' serit'N). Loudon, 
1908, The My the of Mexico and Peru, do. 1918 ; T. A. Joyce, 
Mexican A rchoiology, do. 1914. The brief essay of Max Muller 
upon the Popol Vuh is worlliloBS. A tr. is in courso of prepara- 
tion in Austria, and a tr. from the original Quiche is understood 
to be in progress by a distinguished Qerman student of Mexican 
archwology. LEWIS SPENCK. 

PORPHYRY. —See N eo-PlatOxXLsm. 

PORTENTS. - See Prodigies and Portents. 

PORT ROYAL.— See Jansenism 

POSITIVISM.— X. Derivation and definition. 

-Derived from the French ‘sure,’ ‘certain,* 
‘positivism* was the term chosen by Auguste 
Cfomte to designate a system of thought ami life 
dealing with realities and baseil on the sure results 
reached by scientific methods, which aimed not 
only at certainty, but also at precision in the vary- 
ing degree that each particular branch of science 
allows. When, however, the word was applied to 
a system of life as well as of thought, it ootained 
the additional connotation of ‘uHeful*; and, os 
our knowledge of the world depend.^ on the powerB 
of mankind, we also get tlie meaning ‘relative.* 
With the study of biology and sociology, science 
becomes organic, and, with the recognition of the 
union of mankind in the social organism, sym- 
pntJietic. Positivism, therefore, in spite of its 
name, is not purely intellectual. It is not only 
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real, certain, and precise, but also useful, relative, 
organic, and sympathetic. 

a. History p^ore Comte.— The general applica- 
tion of scientilic methods, the aocumulation of a 
mass of ordered knowledge, the building up in 
turn of the various abstract sciences— all this has 
been a long and gradual process. While in the 
theocraedes of Babylon and Egypt concrete facts 
were observed, recorded, and utilized, calendars 
made, canals dug, land measured, temples and 
pyramids built, it was only in Greece that abstract 
laws of co-existence and succession were formu- 
lated. But the abstract science of (xreece mode 
considerable progress only in mathematics and 
astronomy; it was essentially statical, failing to 
solve even so simple a problem as that presented 
by the acceleration of a falling body ; it did not 
reach the subjects— health, politics, morals—inost 
interesting to mankind, for in these subjects Greek 
knowledge remained almost entirely concrete and 
empirical. Other interests and neeus, the develop- 
ment of Roman law, the rise of a now religion, the 
inroads of the barbarians, distracted the attention 
of the ancient world, and Greek science not only 
ceased to make progress, but would have been lost, 
had it not been preserved and even slightly 
increased by the Arabs. At the Renaissance the 
scientilic advance was resumed. Co|jemicus, 
Kepl’er, and Galileo introduced the new astronomy ; 
the earth ceased to be the centre of the universe ; 
problems of motion were successfully solved. 
Bacon and Descartes discussed the purpose, 
methods, and scope of science, and the former 
foresaw its extension to social and moral pheno- 
mena. In the two centuries after Bacon the 
stiicneos of physics, chemistry, and biology mode 
great progress, and a long series of thinkers began 
tentatively t*o investigate the laws of social struc- 
ture and development, the working of the human 
mind, and the relation of subject and object. 
Building on the results of these labours and 
gathering up the scattered threads of these ISth 
cent, investigations, Comte founded u scientilic 
philosophy aiul a purely human religion. 

3. Comte.— Auguste Comte was liorn at Mont- 
|)eUier on 19tli Jan. 1798, the sou of a revenue 
oHicer of small means. His parents were royalists 
and devout Catholics, but he hod abandoned theo- 
logy before he was fifteen, and was tliroughoul his 
life a firm republican. At the Lyc6e at Montpellier 
he showed such precocity that, while still a pupil, 
he took tlic place of the absent mathematical 
profe8.sor. TlH3nce he passed to tlie famous Poly- 
technic School, first of ids list in the entrance ex- 
amination when sixteen, though lie was not allowed 
to join till the next year. In 1816— the year after 
Waterloo— he took a leading part in a demonstra- 
tion against an unpopular oflicial, and was expelled 
with the other students of his year, the whole 
school being suspected of republican sentiments. 
He was, however, already knowm to some eminent 
men, and on their recommendation he obtained 
pupils. Later he was appointed to two small 
mathematical posts in the Polytechnic as teacher 
and examiner. Having already published some 
important essays, he Mgan, in 1826, a course of 
lectures on the positive philosophy, which was 
interrupted by a mental breakdown ; but after his 
recovery it was resumed and completed. The 
course w'as attended by some of the most eminent 
men of science of the day, and formed a first sketch 
of the Positive Philosojmy (6 vols., 1830-42). This 
was followed in 1848 by the General Fiew of Posi- 
tivism, tlie introduction to his second great work, 
the Positive Polity (4 vols., the last being published 
in 1854). Between the two works his outlook on 
life had developed. An early marriage had turned 
out unhappy ; iiis wife grudged his devotion to his 


chosen task, and wished to direct his |K)wers into 
more lucrative channels ; eventually she left him. 
Borne years afterwards he formed a devoted friend- 
ship ter Madame de Vaux, whose husband was a 
fugitive from justice. Clotilda de Vaux waa not 
orhaps a woman of exceptional mental cm)acity, 
ut she was quite able to appreciate Comte’s 

f genius. Bho was not, however, in the least in 
ove with him, and their friendship led to no closer 
union. It began in April 1844, and ended by her 
death just a year later. This short episode had a 
lasting effect on his career. From the outset, os 
he had shown in his early essays, he had sought 
the good of mankind as the pr(>|>er goal of all 
human effort. But he had sought it by an intel- 
lectual regeneration, a philosophy of science, a 
synthesis of human knowledge. Clotildc dc Vaux 
could add nothing to his intellectual equipment, 
but their friendship opened his eyes to sides of 
human life previously unseen, to other needs of 
the human heart and other values in human con- 
duct. Henceforth, while recognizing the primary 
necessity of scientific synthesis, he saw that there 
must be a synthesis embracing all sides of human 
nature, action, and affection as well as intellect — 
in other words, a religion at once scientific and 
human. Thus he became the founder of the 
Religion of Humanity. This was the dominant 
note of the Positive Polity and the Catechism of 
Positive Religion, In his bust work, the Stihjnctive 
Synthesis, ho returned to mathematics, considere<l 
from a social and religious point of view. A com- 

J an ion treatise on murals he did not live to write, 
le died on 5th Bept. 1857, in Paris, and was buried 
in P6re Lachaise Cemetery. A monument was 
erected to his memory outside the Borlwnno in 
1898. Many years before his death he was deprived 
of his posts at the Polytechnic ; for the scientific 
specialists disliked his insistence on synthesis, and 
vehemently rejected his claim that scienc-c should 
fulfil a social mission. Some of his earlier sup- 
porters, notably M. P. E. Jdttrc and John Stuart 
Mill, declined to follow him in his religious de- 
velopments. But be gathered round him a small 
body of disciples who remained after his death to 
defend bis memory and propagate his ideas. 

When twenty years old, Comte became 
acquainted with Henri Saint-Simon (1760-1825), 
who was already famous. Saint-Simon had con- 
ceived the idea of a reformed social order in which 
all the resources of the State should be used for 
the benefit of the whole people, and was in fa<‘.t 
one of the originutors of modern socialism, though 
the word was then unknown, while, unlike most 
socialists, he had no confidence in democratic 
institutions. He believed that the new order 
must rest on a basis of science ; but he hod led 
a roving and adventurous life little compatible 
with scientific studies. This lack Comte seemed 
eminently fitted to supply. He wrote his two 
earliest essays under Saint-Bimon's iiithience, and 
tlie third at his request ; but, when this was 
written, it was the master who first perceived the 
discrepancy between bis ideas and those of his 
disciple. Baint-Bimon had expressed his purpose 
in the title which he had suggested : * Plan of the 
Scientific Operations necessary for reorganizing 
Society.’ Ho wanted an immediate application of 
science to this purpose. Conito saw that mmdj 
more was needed, and that a mucli longer task Jay 
before him : a new science of sociology must b(i 
founded irrespective of any immediate application ; 
and Bcienco itself stood in noed of reorganization. 
He soon came to see that a scientific philosophy 
must precede a polity founded on science. Thus, 
after six years, master and disciple separated ; and 
Comte, who in every other ease was so ready to 
acknowledge his inoebtedness to his predecessors, 
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alwavB InBiated that Condorcet wa8 liiH iinniediato 
intellectual anccBtor, an<l that he owed nothing to 
Saint-Simon. It is true that he gained little 
intellectually from tlie connexion ; for Saint 
Simon’s ideas were constantly changing and often 
inconsistent — he was a visionary rather than 
systematic thinker. Nevertheless, Comte was 
attected both for good and for evil : ifor good, since 
Saint-Sirnon was well litted to impress on him th< 
need of recon.slniction, and had some confuse* 
glimpses of its true conditions; for evil, because 
he retained to the end of his life Saint-Simon’s 
tendency to expect nnick results and to outrun 
seienliiic forecast in his zeal for social reconstruc 
tion. The first is, indeed, the common failing o: 
reformers ; Uie second led Comte to make his fore 
casts of the future more detailed than the complex 
charatder of social |>henomcna allows. 

It was in this third essay (1822) that Comte pu 
forward his law of intellectual development, which 
he name<l the ‘ Law of the Tliree States,’ and his 
classification of the sciences. The former had 
alreatly been stated by Turgot in an early thesis, 
hut without adequate proof or recognition of its 
scope ; and it w’as ouen to fatal misunderstanding 
unless combined witli a elassilication of the sciences 
in the order of tlieir historic development. Here 
is a statement of the law by Comte : 

' Kroni the nature of the hutuau Intellutil each branch ol 
knowledge, in iU dovelopnient, neceiwarlly ohlige<i to imibs 
through three different theoretiofll stateit: the theotnguMl or 
llctitioua state ; the metaphysical or abstract statu ; Uic 
soiontifle or iKisitive state * {Early Esmys in Social Philosophy ^ 
Eng. tr.3, p. lai). 

In the first stage men, interpreting the unknown 
by the known, attribute the phenomena of the 
world without to the action of beings moved by 
human jiassions ; in the third they content them 
selves with discovering the order in which events 
occur, noting the relations of co-existence or 
succession, ^lich give the conditions of Imruan 
action. Between tliese there is a transitional 
stage in which personified or merely verbal entities 
take the place of divine wills. Thus a pestilence, 
which is in primitive times or among backward 
peoples a punishment sent by tlie gods, passes into 
an entity, which eoines and goes without assigned 
cause, till with increasing knowledge the conditions 
of its appearance and the course of its development 
are iliscovered, its microbe isolated, it may be, and 
so its prevention or cure becomes possible. The 
natural rights of man, supposed the same in all 
ages and under all conditions, supply an example 
ill ^lolitics of the metaphysical transition from the 
divine right of kings to the ordering of society in 
accordance witli the needs of a developing civiliza- 
tion. Of such entities Nature is the most general. 
At the beginning of the transition it is hardly 
distinguishable from a divinity or at least a living 
being, as in such expressions as * Nature abhors a 
vacuum.’ In the end it becomes a convenient 
summary for the totality of phenomena and their 
laws. 

But, in order to understand correctly the Law of 
the Three States, a claNsiflcation of the abstract 
sciences was necessary. Comte proposed to range 
them in a linear series, beginning with the most 
general and simple and proceeding to the most 
special and complex — rnatheniatics, astronomy 
(celestial physics), physics, chemistry, biology, and 
HCKuology, to whieii he afterwards added ethics, 
the first four bein" condensed into cosmology on 
occasion. This order was that actually followed 
by the sciences in their historic development — the 
order in which they in turn reached tlie positive 
stage. Herbert 8))encer attacked this classifica- 
tion on the ground that no linear arrangement was 
possible, the sciences being interdependent. But , 
classification is a logical artifice, >vhich usually : 


accentuates the divisions found in nature, and is 
intended for the assistance of human reason. For 
exj^sition a linear order is nocessary, and of such 
orders Comte’s conforms most nearly to the order 
of historical development ; and in its main lines it 
has been adopted by Spencer himself in his exposi- 
tion of the synthetic philoBonhy, with one amend- 
ment which ooes not affect the order of the series. 
This amendment consists in the intercalation of 
psychology between biology and sociology. In 
lact, the most serious criticism directed against 
Comte’s elassilication is that ho has treated 
psychology as a department — the concluding 
section— of biology and not as a separate science ; 
but, if the criticism be allowed, it would mean only 
the insertion of a new term, not a recasting of the 
wliole. Whether psychology is to considered as 
a sejiarate science depends, according to Comte’s 
principles, on whether it reniiires a new method ; 
for the main distinction between the various 
sciences lies in the methods necessary for their 
investigation. 

It will thus be seen, if we consider the Law of 
the Three States in combination with tlioclassilica- 
tioii of the sciences, that at any given perioil all 
three stages will be represented, the simjiler 
.sciences being already positive, while the more 
complex are partly or wholly metaphysical or theo- 
logical. In the earliest societies of which we have 
knowledge some simple positive notions will have 
l»oon derived from practical life, while even in the 
present age the most complex sciences have not 
Decome completely positive. 

Comte is generally recognized os the founder of 
sociology. It is true that the necessary (‘oiiditions 
of human society were discussed by Ari.stotle, and 
that therefore, in its purely statical aspects, the 
subject was stmlied in ancient Greece. Early in 
tlie 18th cent. Vico attempted to establish a new 
science of society, bub the necessary foundation in 
the simpler sciences was wanting; the same 
century saw the successful treatment of many 
isolated questions relating to social structure and 
development ; and towards its clo.se Herder, Kant, 
and Condorcet sought the laws of the progress 
of civilization in the study of history. But Comte 
was the first to map out the field of sociology, to 
show its true relation to the earlier .sciences, 
especially biology, to distinguish social statics 
from social dynamics, and to put forward and 
apply the special method proper to the latter. In 
this, w’hich Comte called ‘historic liliation’ and 
J. S. Mill ‘ inverse deduction,’ a generalization is 
made inductively from the facts of history. Then 
the same result is deduced by showing how the 
sequence of events could be attributed to the 
known facts of human nature, or to what we 
already know of the development of societies and 
the conditions of social action. By this method 
Comte reached his law of intellectual development 
and corresjKmding laws of the evolution of activity 
and aflbction. Thus in the Western transition, 
while human activity was at first organized for 
conquest and then for defence, eventiiafiy industry 
liecoines recognized as the chief occupation of 
mankind. In correspondence with this the status 
of the workers changes from slavery to serfdom 
and then to freedom. In the last stage there is a 
further advance from the metaphysical concept of 
ndividual rights and the absolute control of 
wealth by its possessor to the acceptance of social 
duty or convenience as regulating industrial rela- 
tions. In the language of Pierre Laffitte, Comte’s 
successor as leader of the Positivist body, we 
should regard ' wealth as social in its origin and 
destination ’ ( The Positive Science of Morale, Eng. 
tr., p. 191). So, too, there is a widening of the 
[noriul sphere, a law of moral progress. At one 
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time moral duties are bounded by the family, class, 
or tribe. Later they are extended to all of the 
same city or nation. Finally, they include the 
whole human race. 

The field of social statics, as we have seen, had 
been cultivated from ancient times. Comte, how- 
ever, made some important additions to the work 
of his predecessors. He brouffht out more fully 
than they had done the co-ordination that exists 
between institutions in corresponding stages of 
social evolution, while avoiding the error of suppos- 
ing this co-ordination to be as exact p in biology, 
where K. Owen was able from a single bone to 
reconstruct the form of an extinct bird. More 
important is Comte’s classification of the elements 
of so<;iety — first into spiritual and temporal, these 
tending to further subdivision, the former into 
einotionals and intellectuals, the latter into chiefs 
and people. The progress of sociology has not 
been so rapid as Comte hoped, but it is now gener- 
ally recognized as a science under that name, 
which he gave it. The chief sociologists since his 
time liave pursued the study from rather different 
standpoints. Herbert Spencer has dealt largely 
with tlic influence on the social organism of the laws 
of the lower sciences, especially tlie biological laws 
of heredity. 1*. G. Frederic Le Play has shown how 
the environment chielly affects social structure and 
development indirectly through its control of 
industry, the work of the hunter, the fisher, the 
shepherd, and the tiller of the soil each giving rise 
to a different type of civilization. But in sociology 
physical and biological laws only give the condi- 
tions of social existence, 'flie environment is 
most powerful in the early stages of civilization 
and becomes less and less so as the smdal heritage 
grows. Following the example of other sciences, 
sociology must discover laws by the direct study 
of social phenomena, the structure of human 
societies, and the development of human civiliza- 
tion. In this field Comte has been the chief 
pioneer. 

The im])ortance of his discoveries is seen in the 
light which they throw on history. Ho traces the 
development of civilization from fetishism or 
animism, through ostndatry, the worship of the 
heavenly bodies, to polytheism, found in a theo- 
cratic form in the great river valleys, isolated by 
strong natural barriers, as in Egypt, or in a 
military form in Greece or Rome. Tn Greece 
the geographical configuration of the country did 
not favour a career of conquest, and ami<r the 
freedom and rivalry of the small city- States Greek 
art and Greek science arose. Rome, on the con- 
trary, conquered and united the Mediterranean 
world. Polytheism passed into monotheism and 
conquest into defence. For some centuries the 
energies and intellect of the West were occupied 
in civilizing the barbarian and creating the 
Catholic Church. But, as that was accomplished, 
a new intellectual curiosity arose, stimulated by 
contact with the Muhainmiulan world and later by 
the revival of ancient learning. From the 14tb 
cent, onwards Europe entered on that revoliitionai'y 
transition which culminated in the 18th. But, 
alongside of the movement of destruction, the break- 
down of the obi institutions and beliefs, there was 
a movement of construction, the building up of 
modem science. In this growth of science Comte 
saw the promise of the close of the revolutionary 
era, for scientific results were true for all, tran- 
scending national bounds and giving a certitude in 
which lul could share. From a study of the post 
he reached the following conclusions as to the 
characteristics of the new era : (1) as the field of 
scientific investigation was continually enlarging, 
as that was l)ecoming more and more the test of 
certitude and the bond of intellectual unity, the 


philosophy of the future must be founded on 
science, and the religion of the future must bo 
compatible with science; (2) however much tlie 
peace of the world might be troubled by nations 
in a more backward stage of civilization— and even 
in Europe some are behind others— industry was 
becoming more and more the chief occupation of 
man’s energies ; peace was becoming normal, war 
abnormal ; (.3) in jK)1itic8 the metaphysical concep- 
tion of natural rights, the same in all places and 
times, was giving way to the acceptance of duties, 
changing with the development of civilization ; 
(4) conduct was being more and more judged by 
human and social standards. Aristotle had de- 
scribed man as a civic animal. * Wo are members 
one of another* (Eph 4*®), St. Paul proclaimed. 
In the 17th cent, this recognition of Kolidarity 
was extended— at least in the intellectual sphere — 
to continuity, when Pascal said : 

‘The whole succewion of uie» during the course of bo many 
ceninrieB Bhould be considered as one man, ever living and 
continually learning' (Pr<*/ace mr le Traits dxi Vide, (Kiterrg, 
Paris, 1908, ii. 139). 

Comte’s view the human race finincd one great 
organism, Humanity, living a conlinuous life in 
accordance with its own laws of development, its 
elements becoming more and more closely con- 
nected. The individual as such is an abstroc^tion ; 
for every one is a ineml>er of a family, then of a 
city or nation, and finally of Humanity, w hich is 
iiiude up of all the nations of the earth. On these 
collective elements the thought and life of each 
individual depend, and that thought and life 
nece.ssarily ditl'er in ditferent stages of human 
development. Each is the child of his own nation 
and time. 

Religion, in Comte’s definition, consists in the 
full harmony of life, and embraces equally the 
heart and the intellect, ‘for both of these must 
concur to produce any true unity of life’ {Positive 
Polity t Eng. tr., ii. 8). Its function is to regulate 
the individual life and to combine collective lives. 
In the earlier stages of man’s development this 
was attained by the unconscious creation, first of 
fetishes, then of gods, the unknown outside being 
interpreted in terms of men’s own feelings. But 
intelfectiially, in one department after another, 
natural laws take the place of divine wills, and 
in morals the desire to plea'se or appease the {jods 
becomes less potent as a motive for good actions 
than the love of our fcllow’-nien. Humanity thus 
becomes the new centre of unity ; the Religion of 
Humanity, a religion capable of uniting all, and 
‘ Live for others ’ its guiding principle. The term 
‘ altruism,’ now in general use, was introduced by 
Comte. 

Three sources of misunderstanding must be 
guarded against in considering this religion. (1) 
it is not mere cosmopolitanism. Humanity is 
made up of families and nations. For the great 
mass of men and women— indeed, for all in many 
relations of their lives— it must bo served through 
service to family and country, to kinsmen, friends, 
and fellow-countrymen. Humanity is strength- 
ened, not by reducing all nations to one level, but 
by each nation in its free development bringing to 
the common service of inankiria the special apti- 
tudes and resources wdiich it has developed. 
Devotion to Humanity is based upon family affec- 
tion and love of country. Humanity does not set 
aside nationality; it only controls it, making a 
nation’s glory consist in service and not in domina- 
tion. (2) Positivism does not regard the earlier 
religions ns bad and false. They are such approxi- 
mations to the tnith as were jiossible in the ages in 
which they arose. Their acceptance and, indeed, 
their continued existence, where they still exist, 
show that they answer to certain human needs; 
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and, 80 far as they fnltil a necessary function, to 
be destroyed, they must be replaced. They were 
centres of unity to their adherents, even when 
their rivalry made for diHunion. Thus Positivists 
honour the great teachers of all religions and gladly 
accept what is permanent in their work — e.y., the 
separation of spiritual from teinnoral power under 
the medifpval Church. But they also honour 
apostles of enlightenment like Diderot and 
Condorcet, who, though they failed justly to 
appreciate the past, made ready the way for 
the future. (3) Altruism is inconsistent with 
self-immolation or with purposeless self-denial. 
Pleasure is not an evil, except where it involves 
neglect of duty in ourselves or pain to others. 
To live for others implies the maintenance of 
our full powers of 8ervi<;e, including physical 
health and cheerfulness of temper. Asceticism, 
save as training for service, is alien to the Religion 
of Uuinanity. 

Comte has been blamed for neglect of episte- 
mology and formal logic. The latter he considered 
best studied in the several sciences, methods being 
thus seen in their application. As to the former, 
the validity of scientific methods and the underlying 
assumptions of science were in his view suttied- 
ently ostahlislie<l by the success of modern science 
and tlie continual extension of its sphere. The 
unifonnity of nature, the reign of natural law, 
the relativity of knowledge, the distinction be- 
tween subjcctivo and objective derived from Kant, 
were accepted as postulates of scientific investiga- 
tion. lie did, However, formulate under the 
designation Th4i Pint Philosophy a series of general 
principles or laws on which the ab.stract sciences 
rest. lIypothesc.s, far from being condemned, 
were hela to be legitimate provideii they were 
verifiable. Without the use of liypothesis scientific 
di.scovery is impossible. Knowleage was not to be 
pursued for its own sake, but for a social purpose. 

‘Know in order to foresee, and foresee in order to provide' 
(Politiqtie potitioe, i., table facing p. 726). 

As to those ultimate problems which occupied .so 
large a space in rnan’.s early siicculations, Comte 
considoretl them insoluble. The absolute is out of 
reach of man’s relative powers. Wo can postulate 
benevolence of his immediate environment and the 
laws that control his destiny only in so far as they 
have allowed Humanity to arise and develop. To 
that extent the earth and the wliole body of natural 
laws— Me grand inilieii,’ in Comte’s expimsiori — 
were rightly venerated by mankind, but only ns a 
consequence of their relation to Humanity. The 
old cosinogonie.s made man the objective centre of 
the universe. Comte aimed only at a subjective 
synthesis. In positivism all knowledge is viewed 
in its reluLieii to man, and human knoM'ledge is 
considered adettuate for all human nee<ls. At the 
same time Comte was not purely intellectualist. 
He recognized the ellect of practical life and feel- 
ing on thought. He took all sides of human nature 
into account. He insisted on the need of social 
aims oven in scientific inquiry, 

‘The Intellect should always bo the servant of tlio Uoart, 
never its rinve* (4 Gmerat View aj Positivism, Kng. tr.*, 
original title ptigo). 

To the positive pliilosophy corresponds a positive 
e«lucation, replacing instruction in letters by a 
training in science and a knowledge of realities. 
Comte divided the education of tlie young into 
three phases. Till seven years of age the child 
would remain entirely in his mother’s charge, 
gradually exercising his powers, but in an informal 
way, and not even being taught to read. From 
seven to fourteen, while he would learn to read 
and write, his education would be mainly artistic. 
He would sing and draw, and become acquainted 
with the literature of his own country, and possibly 


towards the end of the period he might begin to 
study foreign languages. Comte ho|^ that event- 
ually mothers who had already received a positiv- 
ist education would be capable of teaching their 
children during the secona. as well as the first, 
period, but for the present ho recognized that this 
would be impossible. Finally, in the third stage, 
from foiii-teen to twenty-one, the youth, while 
engaged in preparing for the active work of his 
life— in general as apprentice— would follow courses 
on all Uie seven abstract sciences, from mathe- 
matics to ethics, on two evenings in the week 
during the firat two years, on one evening daring 
the last five. Girls would go through precisely the 
same course, except that, to prevent overstrain, 
they would have only one evening a week through- 
out. For such classes to be largely attended, they 
would obviously have to fulfil certain conditions. 
(1) The hours of labour would have to be short. 
Comte hoped that the hours even of adults would 
ultimately be reduced to thirty-live a week. (2) 
The study of each science must ue limited. There 
was to be no question of training the boys and 
girls to be teachers of mathematics or chemists or 
surgeons. For such professional instruction there 
would be special institutions. The general courses 
would he open to all and would have to recog- 
nize two limitations. They must be sufficient only 
{a) to give the student a grasp of scientific method, 
of the scientific way of looking at the world, and 
(h) to enable him to proceed to the later sciences. 
Bach science would bo pursued --till the last was 
reached— in order to understand its method and 
have a firm basis for later studies. (3) Tlie course 
of seven years must form a connected whole, and 
be infused with a social purpose. The teachers, 
therefore, were to be men of idiilosophic outlook— 
Comte referred to them as a philosophical priest- 
hood— who, while their chief business would be 
teaching, would also form a spiritual power, inter- 
national as science is, and inuependent of political 
parties, who, as they would renounce all temporal 
ambition, could give disinterested counsel in rela- 
tion to public allairs. 

Many other institutions were suggested by 
Comte. Of these it is jioHsible here to describe 
only the Positivist Library and the i’ositivist 
Calendars. 

The Positivist Idbrary for the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury was a selection of books made by Comte, 
‘ with the view of guiding the more tfiuughtful 
minds among the people in their choice of books 
for constant use.’ it is divided into four sections : 
poetry and fiction, science, history, and philosophy 
and religion. Of these the first and last have 
naturally the most permanent interest, the one 
containing the great masterpieces of imaginative 
literature from Homer and yFschylus to Goethe 
and Walter Scott, the other, not only the sacred 
books of Hebrew, Christian, and Muslim, the Bible 
and the Qur’an, with St. Augustine, St. Bernard, 
Thomas h Kempis, and Bossuct, but the groat 
pliilosophers, from Aiistotle, through Bacon and 
Descartes, to Diderot, Condorcet, ana Comte. The 
collection was purely provisional and intended only 
for the West. It includes only those religious 
writings that have direct}}' affected Western civil- 
ization ; it excludes the great epics of India. This 
is in the main true also of the Historical Calendar, 
though the first month contains the names of 
Buddha, Confucius, and Zoroaster as well as those 
of Mohos, Isaiah, and Muhammad. The year is 
divided into thirteen months, each representing a 
phase in human development : theocratic civiliza- 
tion, ancient poetry, philosophy, science,' military 
civilization, Catholicism, feudadisin, modem epic 
poetry, industry, drama, philosophy, s^tesman- 
ship, and science. The month is divided into 
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twenty-eight di^s. At the head of each month ia 
a great name, Homer, Dante, Shakespeare for the 
three months of poetry, Aristotle and Descartes 
for the two of philosophy, Julias Cwsar, St. Paul, 
Charlemagne, etc. Other types preside over each 
week, while eveij day rocalls some eminent man, 
with substitutes in some cases for leap-years. The 
whole forms a wonderful picture of European pro- 

S ‘e 8 s from the dawn of history to the French 
evolution. It is professedly a record of construc- 
tion rather than aestruction ; except in the first 
month it deals almost entirely w'ith the West ; it 
is temporary, save as a historical sketch, and even 
historical values change. On the other hand, the 
Abstract (Calendar is general and permanent. In 
this the first month is dedicated to Humanity, the 
next live to family and industrial relationships, 
then tliree to the preparatory historic phases, 
fetishism, polytheism, and monotheism, and the 
iMt four to the normal functions— the moral pro- 
vidence of women, the intellectual providence of 
the teachers and thinkers, the material providence 
of the industrial leaders, and the general provi- 
dence of tlio proletariate. Both Calendars end witii 
an additional day not included in any month — a 
day dedicated to no particular individual but to 
*all the dead,’ since every man, in the course of 
his life, however useless or degraded, has done 
some useful or even honourable actions. In leap- 
year one day more has to bo added, and this is 
do voted to a general commemoration of those iJius- 
trious women >vho, under exceptional circum- 
stances, have, like Joan of Arc, passed beyond the 
Biihere of woman’s ordinary duties. Under the in- 
fluence of a higher standard of education, Comte 
thought the nuiiiher of such women would increase 
in the future, but that the great mass of women 
would still devote themselves to the indispensable 
duties of the home, and remain the moral provi- 
dence of Humanity. The first day of the first inontli 
of the year was assigned as the festival of 
Humanity, not as the day of all the dead, a com- 
memoration of the individuals who compose the 
human race, hut as the day of that great human 
organism considered as a whole and built up by 
the convergent efforts of all generations. Comte 
also instituted a series of nine social sacraments 
* consecrating all the successive phases of private 
life by connecting each with public life’ {The 
Catechism of Tositive Ileligion, Eng. tr.*, p. 90). 

4 . Spread of positivism. — Comte founded the 
Positivist Society of Paris in 1848. His philosophy 
was spread from an independent standpoint in 
England by John Stuart Mill, George Henry 
Lewes, and Harriet Martineau. Later a IWtivist 
Society was founded in London by Richard Con- 
greve, E. S. Heesly, J. U. Bndges, Frederic 
Harrison, and Henry Crompton. They concerned 
themselves not only with tne philosophic hut also 
with the religious side of his teaching and with the 
practical application of positivism to public affairs. 
Believing with Comte tliat ‘ the proletariate class 
is not, properly speaking, a class at all, hut con- 
stitutes the hotly of society ’ {A General View oj 
Positivism, Eng. tr.*-*, p. 147), and that trade union- 
ism is a powerful instrument for the einaucipation 
of the workers, the English ^xisitivists w'ere fore- 
most in the agitation for the strengthening and 
legal^ recognition of the Unions. Believing that 
pmitics should be subordinate to moral considera- 
tions, they have actively opposed all schemes of 
aggressive imperialism, whether on the part of 
their own or on that of other countries, and they 
protested in 1871 against the dismemberment of 
France. Recognizing that Humanity consists, not 
of an undiHerehtiated aggregate, but in a consensus 
of free nations, they have supported the claims of 
subject nationalities, as Ireland and Poland, to 


control their own internal affairs and develop in 
their own way. The term ‘Comiist’ was repudi- 
ated by Comte, and has not been accepted hy 
positivists, as it misinterprets the relatioiiHhip 
between that great teacher and those who liave 
carried on the positivist movement and propagated 
the Religion of Humanity since his death. IVi* 
tivism Ming founded on science and on scientific 
philosophy, its doctrine and practice must he 
adapted to the new truth that results from scien- 
tihe development. It is a synthesis, hut not a 
closed and rigid synthesis. It is a relative, an 
organic, and an expanding synthesis, in which all 
new developments of science must find their place. 
The positive philosophy neither began nor ended 
with Comte, though it was under the iuspiration 
of his genius that positivism ceased to he purely 
intellectual, and embraced not only the intellect, 
but also the feelings and activity of man. 

At present there exist an Interaatioual Positivist 
Society with its seat in Paris, of which Emile 
Corra is president, and local Positivist Societies 
(some of which are attached to the International 
Society and some independent) in many places — 
notably in London and Liverpool, and in several 
parts of Latin America, with scattered groups or 
individuals in almost every country. Among dis- 
tinguished adherents in tiie past or present may 
be mentioned, in addition to the Ktiglisli positivists 
named above, in France Pierre LalHtte, who suc- 
ceeded Comte, and had among his disci])les many 
of the founders of the Third French KepubJic, 
George Eliot, the English novelist, John Kells 
Ingram in Ireland, Benjamin Constant Botellio do 
Magaelons, founder of the Brazilian Republic, 
Theophilo Braga, chief of the provisional govern- 
ment and second President of the Portuguese 
Republic, Ahmed Kiza, speaker of the first Turkish 
Parliament after tlio Revolution, and Dwavka 
Nath Mitter, lirst Indian Judge of the High Court 
at Calcutta. La Bevue positiviste intemationale, 
puhlished six times a year at Paris, is the organ of 
the central body. Tlt^ Positivist Review is piimishcd 
monthly in London. 

5 . Principles. — The English Positivist Committee 
(The Church of Humanity, 19 Chanel Street, 
Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, W.C.) have 
recently issued the following statement under 
the title, ‘Some Principles of the Religion of 
Huniaiiity.’ 

* Ab the bounds of human love and duty extend from family 
to country, from country to all races and peoples, as aoience 
develops till it einbraueii the laws of the worlu and of life, of 
Man and Society, Humanity beentnes reco);niaed as an ur(fanio 
whole, which haf existed tnroug:h the a^es and has oonlinually 
grown in knowiedg’e and unity. Tlie old religions are seen to be 
worthy of honour so tar as they foreshadowed this unity, as 
they inspired love and service, the pursuit of social aims, and 
tlie advance in righteousness and knowledge. The Religion of 
Humanity attains these ends more wmplulely and more 
directly ; for It has grown out of the whole i)a8t of Man ; it is 
inspired by human love ; it is based solely on human science ; it 
has human service as its highest aim. It gives us a criU)rion of 
duty and a test of progress. In the presence of our duty to 
JTumanity, all lesser diilies find their true place and meaning. 
We can reconcile family affection and private friendship with 
public endeavour, devotion to country with love of all nmnkiud. 

The ^‘ligion of Humanity docs notdestroy the older religions; 
U fnlflls their highest aims. It does not weaken family ties ; it 
purifies and consecrates them. It does not repudiate the love 
of country ; it honours each nation, however small or primitive, 
as a necessary element of a greater whole— an element more 
glorious as in its free development it brings its special gifts to 
the general service and the coiumon task. It does not disregard 
physical and material well-being ; but it suhordinatos them to 
Che social and moral point of wew, considering human ham>i- 
ness of greater iniporance than the acoumulatioii of wealth, 
and the welfare of the great mass of the people than that of 
any section. This religion is based on the positive philosophy 
which includes in Its scope the social organisation, tlie historic 
filiation of the ages, and the conduct of Man in Society, and it 
involves tall liberty of speech and teaching for all. Humanity 
and science, love and knowledge, are alike necessary to right 
action. Inspired by the one, and enlightened by the other, we 
go forward in the great work of huinau service’ (Leafiut, p. 
H). 
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The Committee invites the acllieHion of ‘ all tliose 
who wish to see life inspired by a human religion, 
guided by a philosophy founaed on science and 
directed to the service of Man ’ {ih. p. 2). 

LlTKRATlTRl.— l. PRECritSORS OF CuMTK IS TliK 17TH ASD 
larn cestvsiks. — F. Bacon, Nomm Orjmnum (under 
title, Inatauratio Magna), London, 1620; R. Descartes, 
Diaconra df la Mdthodf, I<e 3 'den, 1687, Eriff. tr., London, 1649; 
T. Hobbes, Leirlathan, London, 1661 ; G. Vico, SeUma Nuova, 
Naples, 1726, Pr. tr., Paris, 1886; D. Hume, TreatUe of 
Ilximan Nature, London, 1739, Four Diaaertationa, the first 
beliiK The Natural Httsf. of Religion, do. 1767; C. de S. 
Montesquieu, />s I'Eaprit d,ea luia, Ueneva, 1748, Enr. tr.^, 
London, 1762 ; J. G. von Herder, Idem zur Philoaojthie der 
Geach. dtr Menachhrit, Riga and Leipzig, 1784-91, Eng. tr., 
rx>ndon, 19(K) ; I. Kant, Werke, Ijoipzig, 1838-39, esp. Pohtiache 
Meinnnqen, Kbnigshcrg, 1794, Kng. tr, London, 1798; M. J. 
A. N. Condorcet, Nsqui^te d’un tableau hiatorique de Veaprit 
humain, Paris, 1795, Eng. tr., London, 1796. For relations of 
positivism to 18th cent thoiight r.f. John Morley, JHderot and 
the Encydopcediata, London, 1878. 

il. Works nr AuousTK Coutr. — Eaeaya contributed to 


vols., Paris, ISiUM'i, Eng. tr, much conden8t‘<I, by Harriet Mar 
tlneau'*, London, 1896 (the first two cbs. have been tr os The 
Fundamental Prineiplea of the Poaitive Philoaophp, London, 
J90r0, Trait i iWnentaire tie gt^nm^trie analytique, Paris, 1843, 
Traits vhUoaophique d'aatrunomie populaire, do. 1844 (prelimi* 
narv discourse published separately os Diaeoura aur reaprit 
Doaitif, do. 1844, tr. E. 8. Reesly, Ivondon, 1903), Diaeoura aur 
Venae table du positiviame, Paris, 1848 (forms the Intnvluction to 
the Politique, tr. J. H. Hridges, i4 General View of Puaitiviam\ 
Tendon, 1008), Ryatlme de jtolitique poaitive, 4 vols., Paris, 1851- 
54, tr. J. II. Bridges, E. Harrison, E. S. Beesly, and R. Con- 
greve, The Poaitive Polity, London, 1875-77 (the third volume 


is a history of human progress), Vatechiame poailiviate, Paris, 
1852, Eng. tr., The Catechiatn of Poaitive Religion^, London, 
1801, Appel aux eonaervateura, Paris, 1856, Eng. tr., Ix)ndon, 
1889, Synlhtae aubjeotive. Parts, I860, Eng. tr. of introd. ch. 
only, London, 1801, The Poaitiviat Calendar qf Auguate Comte 
and other Tablea, London, 1905. 

IH. LATER PosirivlST woi<KS.--P. Laffitte, Lea granda 
Typea de Vhumaniti, 2 vols., Paris, 1876-76, D$ la Morale poai‘ 
live, Havre, 1881, tr. J. 0. Hail, The Poaitive Science of MoreUa, 
London, 1908, Coura dephiloaophie premitre, 2 vols., Paris, 1889- 
94, Catholiciame, do. 1897 ; J. F. E. Robinet, Notice aur I’oeuvre 
et la trie d'AxiguHte Comtek, do. 1891 ; E. S. Beesly, J. H. Bridges, 
F. Harrison (ed.), V. Lushington, et('-., The New Calendar of 
Great Mm, liondom 1892 (biographies of the 6.58 in the Positivist 
Calendar); J. H. Bridges, Eanaya and Addreaaea, do. I9t»7, 
Illuatrattona of Poailiviaw, enlarged and classified ed., do. 
1915 ; F. Harrison, The Creed of a Layman, do. 1907, The 
Philoaognhy of Common Senae, do. 1907, Natioiuil and .Social 
Prohlema, do. 1908. ReaXiUea and Ideata, do. 1908, The Poaitive 
Evolution of Relignm, do. 1913 ; Mrs. F. Harrison (ed.), Service 
of MatVi (a hymn book), do. 1908; J. K. Ingram, Outlinea of 
me Hiat. of JleUgion, do. 10(M). 

iv. CRITICAL on ISOKCKNDENT WORKS OS POSITIVISM.— 
J. S. Mill, A Syatem of Logie, Ixindon, 184.3, Auguate Cowte 
and Poaitivim. do. 1866 (answer by J. H. Bridges, The Unity 
of Comte*a Life and D.xJtrinc*, do. 1010); H, Spencer, The 
Claaaifieaiion of the Sciences', to which are added Reaaonafor 
diaaenting/rmn the Philosophy of M. Comte, do. JS64 ; G. H. 
Lewes, Biographical Hiat. of Philosophy''^, 2 vols,, do. 1867, 
art. 'Comte^; H. Gruber, Augnal Comte, der Regriinder dea 
Poaitiviamua, Freiburg, 1«H9, Fr. tr., Paris, ISOl’. Der Posit iv- 
ismua vom Tode Auguat Cumte'abia avf umere Tage{\iibl-S)\), 
Freiburg, 1891, Fr. tr., Paris, 1893; F. Alengiy, Ksaai hisU>r- 
ique et critique aur la amiologie ehez Auguate Comte, do. 1900 ; 
L. L4vy-Bruhl, La Phihmphie WAuguate Comte, do. 1900, 
Eng. tr., London, 1903; V. Branford and P. Geddes, 2'he 
Coming Polity, London, 1917. 
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Introductory (E. N. Falla IZK), p. 122. 

American.— See Com.munion with Deity 
(American). 

Chinese.— See Taoism. 

Greek and Roman (A. C. Pearson), p. 127. 

Indian (W. Ckookk), p. 130. 

POSSESSION (Introductory and Primitive).— 
The belief tiiat Hupernatural powers, spiritual or 
divine, may become embodie<l in man, cither per* 
maiientlv or temporarily, is found at all stages of 
human devedopment and has had n profound elfect 
on the history of religious Iwlief. Possession, a 
temi)orary embodiment of an iiilluence or spirit 
alien to tne subject, is a conception in full logical 
agreement with primitive animistic theories; it 
was otticially recognized in the early Christian 
Church ; and it underlay the cruder forms of 
modem revivalism. Abnormal physical and psy- 
chical manifestation.s are regarded as evidence of 
the presence of a deity or spirit, good or evil, and 
every word and action of the subject are held to 
be outside liis or her control and to proceed solely 
from the iiul welling power. The primitive mind 
has l)een quick to seize the otlvantage of the sup- 
posetl presence of a supernatural being in order to 
influence or ascertain tlie future course of events, 
and this in one form or anotlier hns persisted 
throughout the religious and spiritual history of 
mankind. And, since those who are, or have 
been, under the intliionce of possession are re- 
garded as oracles, prophets, magicians, and 
uiviners, it has followed that, where the ])hysical 
and mental peculiuritie.8 which are regarded as 
signs of the spiritual influence are not present 
from natural cAusea, they have been simulated 
or artificially induced. Possession in primitive 
custom may, therefore, bo distinguished as being 
either involuntary or voluntary. Tliis distinction, 
though not clearly present to the primitive mind, 
is neverthcle.s8 real. 

X. Origin of belief.— The spiritual theory of the 
universe, which is the basis of primitive inodes of 
thought and ascribes powers and attributes which 
would now be regarded as supernatural to every 


Japanese (M. Revon), p. 1.31. 

Muslim.— See ‘Semitic and Christian.’ 

Semitic and Christian (G. A. Barton), p. 133. 

Slavic.— See Demons and Spirits (Slavic). 

Teutonic.— Sec Demons and Spirits (Teu- 
tonic). 

man or woman, mi"ht be held ade(piate to account 
for the nature of tlie belief. It is clear, however, 
that, while this attitude of the piimitive mind has 
suggested its general form, its interest centres in 
what is abnormal in the phenomena. The ctm- 
stant association of possession with pathological 
states of mind and body indicates tliat as a theory 
it is an attempt to explain the existence of epi- 
leptics, neurotics, perverts, and those who are 
subject to other forms of mental diseases. Tt is 
particularly significant that it is precisely in those 
areas in which what is known as * arctic hysteria ’ 
is prevalent, and especially in Siberia, that the 
mediumistic side of the snaman’s functions are 
most prominent and most constantly in request. 

2. Description of phenomena.— The interesting 
physical ana psychical phenomena of possession as 
described botli in antiquity and in recent times 
are essentially identical wherever encountered. 
The subject, having attained by means of some 
stimulus or other a state of Intense emotional 
excitation, is seized with convulsive shiverings and 
shakings of the body, makes violent gestures with 
the arms, and his looks become wild and excited. 

An account of a case of possession In the Sandwich Islands 
says that the prinat who was the subject worked himself up to 
the biffhest pitch of frenzy, the limbs seemed convulsed, the 
IxMly K welled, the countenance became terrific and the features 
distortcii, the eyes wild and strained. While in this state, he 
rolled on the earth, foaming at the mouth as it labouring under 
the infiuence of ttie divinity. The will of the rods was then 
revealed in shrill cries, in violent and often indistinct sounds. 
W'hen the response of the oraole had been given, the violent 
paroxysm gradually subsided and comparative composure 
ensuetl (W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches^, London, 1832-36, i. 
872-376). This aooounl may well be compared with that given 
by VergU; 

*. . subito non vultus, non color unus, 

Non comptae mansere comae ; sed pectus anhelum, 

Et rabie fera oorda tument ; majonpie videri, 

Neo mortals sonant ; aflfiata est numine quando 
Jam propiore del’ (.dSn. vi, 47-61). 
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The exclamation*!, the cry ‘Apollo,' and the disjointed utter- 
ances with which Cassandra in the Agamtmnnn begins to 
prophesy under the influence of the god(ACech. Again. 1072 f.) 
in like manner find a parallel In the description of possemion 
among primitive racee. In the Vedda ceremony the shaman 
cries 'An, Ah,’ ai the voka enters into possession of him and 
when it leaves ; in Fiji, when the priest was seized, the god 
announced his name with the subject’s voice pt. i., 3'As 
Magic Art, I/ondon, 1911, i. 878, quoting L. Fison). 

liie gradual cessation of the paroxysm is not universal. 
Among tiie Veddas the termination of possession takes place 
suddenly after a crucial act in the pantomime of which the 
ceremonial consists and the shaman falls back exhausted Into 
the arms of his supporters. In a careful study of the pheno- 
mena in the Vedda shaman Sellgmann says that, although the 

G irfonuer can co-ordinate his movements, he has only a general 
ca of what he is doing and is more or less in an automatic 
condition in which he goes through all the emotional move- 
ments of the dance correctly and in the proper order. He acts 
witliout complete volitional consciousness. The shamans them- 
selves said that both at the beginning and at the end of tlie 
performance they were seized with vertigo and nausea. One 
said that he heard booming noises in his curs when the spirits 
left him. Apparently tliu dotcriiiinhig factors are a profound 
belief in the reality of possession and a subconscious attitude 
of expe(‘tan(‘y. It appears to be clear that the possession of 
the bystanders is non-volitional. A Sinhalese ‘devil-dancer’ 
appeared to suffer considerable pain, or at any rate incon- 
VLMiience, although he did not wish to be, and had taken pains 
to avoid becoming, possessed. At the end of the dance the 
)HTformer seems to be nnuinely tired. The Veddas show no 
particular indications of a neurotic or hysterical tendoney 
(0. 0. and B. Z. Seligmann, The Veddoi, Cambridge, 1911, 
pp. 180, 184 f., 209 ff.). 

3. Possession and disease. — Altliou^h the 
primitive tiieory of posscHsion does not discrimi- 
nate between the cant^e of cases which are patho- 
logical and tliose in which an abnorniai state is 
the result of the more or less voluntary action of 
the subject, both alike being attributed to the 
presence of spirits, in practice a distinction is made 
rietween an accidental or occasional seizure and 
the ceremonial observance of rites to summon 
spirits to materialize for a special purpose. 

Forms of possession whicii, in tlie liglit of this 
distinction, might be classed in the former cate- 
gory, would include such as are explained as 
arising from neglect of what is fitting in respect 
of, or by way of ofTerings to, a spirit. 

Among thu LuMhcl of India, on the o(!caMi<)n of the tribal 
feaHtM, the Hjiirits of the dead are believed to be present and it 
18 uMiul to place offeriiige of food for tiieni in the caves of the 
linuHCH. If it should hajipen that a girl who has recently lost 
her mother should fall in a faint, it is taken aa a case of ixisses- 
eion ; ‘ the dead has taken her place.’ Tiiis is a sign that the 
spirit \h not Hatiefled with tho costuine and ornamentii with 
wiii(;h she was decked on the occasion of the funeral. In order 
that the girl may be relieved and the spirit appeased, her 
clothes, ornaments, etc., are placed on that part of the floor 
where the body lay and one of her old petticoats and cloths in 
burnt in the forge (J. Shakespeare, The Lvt>hei Kuki Clam, 
London, 1912, p. ((5). 

Possession may follow some act of impiety. 

It is recorded that a Javanese coolie in the Malay Peninsula 
who cut down a tree known to be tenanted by a hantu (Hpirlt) 
was seized by Boniething resembling an epileptic fit, which was 
regarded by the Malays as possession. No Malay would cut 
down a tree known as the abode of a spirit unless directed to 
do so in the course of an exorcism conducted by the medicine- 
man (0. O. Blagden, quoted by W. W, Skeat, Malay Magic, 
London, 1900, p. 64 f.). 

Near relatives appear to be peculiarly suscep- 
tible to attacks by spirits of the deceased, as in the 
Lushei case of motner and daughter cited above. 
In other coses, as, e.g,, amoiic tne Akikiiyu, who 
believe diseases to be caused oy n'g&ma (spirits of 
the dead), there is peculiar danger for the relatives. 

Ths n’gdma haunt especially the place of the man’s death 
and, if he has been an evil liver, his spirit does as much harm 
aH possible. In particular by taking posaeselon of people when- 
ever he has an opportunity. In such cases the medicine-man 
is called in to interpret the spirit's desire. If it Is not satisfied, 
it will torment its victim at night and probably cause madness 
(W. 8. and K. Boutledge, IKifA a Prehistorio People, London, 
1910, p. 240 f.). 

Pos.se88ion and causing madness are here speciii- 
cally mentioned as activities of an evil spirit, but 
among the primitive theories of disease causation 
by spirits who enter into or torment the patient 
holds a prominent place. Tlie therapeutic mea- 
sures of the medicine-man, in so far as they are 


not purely materialistic, like the extraction of a 
bone or pebble, are largely directed towards driv- 
ing out or propitiating the demons or s])iritB re- 
sponsible for tne disease (see art Shamanism). 
It also linds expression in the customs of driving 
out disease-spirits at special festivals, of sending 
them away in boats, or of diverting them to a 
scapegoat. 

It is, however, to the more violent and abnormal 
forms of disease in particular that the theory of 
possession is applied. 

The Bathonga bold that possemion in the form in which it is 
recognized among them is caused by the spirits of the dead, 
not, be it noted, spirits of their own dead, but Zulu or Ba- 
njao spirits. It occurs chiefly among those who travel outside 
Tlionga boundaries. The attacks are not confined to the time 
of their absence from their owm country ; they may bring book 
the infection with them, and, indeed, though now less fre- 
quently than formerly, at times the disease has assumed the. 
proportions of an epidemic. Tho preliminary symptoms are a 
nervous orisiH, {Hjrsistent pain in chest, hiccough, extraordinary 
yaw'ning, ami emaciation. If, after consultation of the divina- 
tory bones, the medicine-man det'.ldes that the patient is pos- 
sessed, the spirit is exorcized. In the course of the elaborate 
series of ceremonies which follows the patient in a ften/.j 
declares the name of the spirit which possesses him, speaking 
in Zulu or Njao even if ho nas no previous acquaintance with 
the language. Thu spirits are appeased by the offering of a 
goat. When the throat of the goat is cut. the imticnt suc^ks 
blood from the cut until his stomach is full and is then torn 
away from the carcass hy the bystanders. He is given drugs 
which act as an emetic and tlie Npirit is declared to have left 
him. At the end of the ceremony which closes the rites, and 
after a probationary period of a year, the posiw-bsed are regarded 
as fully initialed meiliciue-men and are ilintinguishud by white 
beads woven into their hair A. Junod, Life qf a S. African 
Tribe, London, 1913, ii. 486 If.). Among the Zulu, where poN- 
session occurs in a very similar form and with almost identical 
symptoms, it is ascribed to the aui cstrnl spirits (airuifcnr/o); 
from Romo it departs of its own accoid, others have the ghost 
laid, while in other oases the disease is alloweil to lake its own 
course and they become diviners (H. Callaway, Religioxie t<itstnn 
of the AmazxUu, London, 1870, pp. 18;'), 289, etc.). 

The inagico-mcdical theories of the Malays which are based 
upon the idea of 'mischiefs’ are peculiarly instructive as 
iilusirations of this side of the possession theory. As an 
example may be cited the form of treatment which aims .it 
Inducing the disease to pass along a parti-coloured thread from 
the patient to small dough figures of birds, iieosts, and llslies 
(Skeat, p. 482 f.). 

In Borneo tho pagan tribes regard madmen as posscsseil by 
some tuh (spirit), while the MeranaiiH extend this thcor.v to 
other forms of sickness. Kxorcisin tor jfwssesslon is practised 
by all the pagan trilies, least frequently among the Kayans, 
most elaborately among the Klcmantan. The aiffereiit forms 
of dementia are ascribeii to different devils. They are said (o 
be ghosts with red eyes ; the amok devil comes from the swamp 
and is different from the suicide devil, Iroth being distinct 
from the devils which cause simple lunacy (C. Hose and W. 
MoDougall, Pagan Tribee of Borneo, London, 101‘2, ii. 2S, 31, 
46). 

It will not l>e necessary to enter more fully into 
this side of the .«uhject here, on which further 
information may be found elsewhere (see artt. 
Disease and Medicine, Shamanlsm). Enough 
has been said to indicate that, while possession is 
one of the more important theories of disease, it is 
applied especially to those cases in which peculiarly 
violent or abnoniuil symptoms are plainly to be 
observed. 

4. Possession and initiation. — The pathological 
cliaracter of those ah'eciions which are regarded by 
primitive peoples as evidence of possession is sucli 
that the syni])tums of tho disease or weakness 
would recur at more or less frequent intervals. It 
is therefore not surprising to hnd that those u ho 
are subiect to sucli nervous crises come to be 
regardea as a class apart -a class of peculiar 
sanctity. This oilers in part an explanation of 
the origin and jiower of the mcdicine-itian on one 
side of his functions— as healer, wonder-worker, 
and prophet. Those who have been in such close 
relation with tlie spirits are expected to have 
siHKiial power over them and special knowledge of 
their will (see J. G. Frazer, The Belief in Immot ^ 
tality, i., London, 1913, p. 15). 

The Bathonga who had been exorcized f(»r pusseHsion after a 
period of probation himself becanie a tucdlcine-iuan and exor- 
cist (Jiinod, il. 486 f.). The Melunau woman who lias Ih-cm 
under tlie influence of the toh, when she has undergone the full 
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ceremony of exoroiam, becomes ft uM*<licine-w<iniun with full 
jowcrs to Buminon the apirils to asaist her in licaliu? othcra 
Hoae-McDougall, ii. 130). 

In both these cases the abnormal condition did not 
bring about the automatic; inclusion of the sublet 
in the class of nicdicine-men and -women. The 
further ceremonies beyond the minimum necessary 
for mere exoredsin, as well as the probationary 
year in the Tlionga case, suggest that, while the 
actual case of pc»s.sessioii had indicated the fitness 
of the .subject, some further process was necessarv 
before Im or she was regarded as fully qualifiotf. 
In this connexion it may Ih) mentioned that in the 
seciet societies, and especially in those of W. 
Africa, of which initiation is such an important 
feature, the spiritualistic element which is pro- 
minent in certain forms of possession appears to be 
strongly cultivated (see Hutton Webster, Primitive 
Secret Sorietm, New York, 1908, p. 1741!., and 
P. A. Talbot, In the Shetdoxo of the Bu$h, do. 1912, 
p. 40). On the other hand, the mere fact of posses- 
sion is sometimes adequate to secure recognition of 
magical powers. 

Among the Patagonians thoBo who were felted with the fftll- 
Ing aickness or J^t. Vittm’ dunce were at once Hcleotod to he 
Borcerera as chosen hy the demonH themnelveM (T. Falkner, 
Description of Patagonia, Hereford, 1774, p. llfl). In some 
oases tho }X)wor wot) connued to certain families; among some 
Hiherian tribes the otfloe of shatnan tended to beconie herwlitary, 
but the Bupematural gift was a neoesiary qualiflcation, and the 
fhamaiiH also adopted children who appeared suitable to succeed 
thorn, i.e. those who showed signs of an epileptic or neurotic 
tendciu;v. Notwithstanding tho prevalence of arctic hysteria, 
it is protiable that the qualities necessary for a successful 
shauiau wore not too t*.oiiiinon, as not only must he differ from 
the onlinary patient in having great control over himself 
between tho fits, whu^h occurred only at the ceremonies, but be 
hod also to have a strong personality, tact, and knowledge to 
control those with whom he came into contact (M. A. Czapheka, 
Aboriginal Siberia, Ox^rd, 1014, p. 100 ff. ; London, 1003, 
ii. 138, quoting (leorgi). 

Yet, notwit liHtanding their selection on the 
grounds of special Utncha, whether duo to inherit- 
ance or as manifested in the ausccptlbility to 
poHsession, tho Hliamans, after a (;aU wliich usually 
follows an acute nervous crisis, have to undergo a 
eriod of preparation varying from tribe to tribe, 
ut w'hich in the case of the Yakuts is a lengthy 
and elaborate ceremony of initiation. 

On tho other hand, even where a predisposition 
or the actual symptoms of previous disease were 
not a condition ot becoming a priest, diviner, or 
soothsayer, tho novitiate often imposed conditions 
which could not fail to lead to an ahiiornial or 
unhealthy frame of mind. 

The probationary ix iioilit required from the aspirant to tbe 
proh'HMioii of the niediciue -inan among the N. American tribes 
not infre<|iiently included long fasts and periods of solitude 

r ut in the mountains, during which the novice saw vbicmH, 
amed dreams, and entered into relation with spirits, while 
the iuimedlate followers of the medicine-men in periodic seclu- 
sion in tho woods often Inflict upon themselves mutilations and 
injuries which suggest the influence of hysteria (0. Ilill-Tout, 
liritish North Ano'nva, i., The Far West, London, 1007, p. 174 L; 
NR, San IruticiKco, l.S82-S:t, i. 170 f., •;?02, 284, 777, etc.). Among 
the Cliukchi, Koryak, ftt»d Qilyak, during the long periods of 
seclusion In tiie forests, not only did the shamans learn and 
practise their iirofcnhioiiul urts—singing, dancing, ventriloquism, 
and playing the fl rum— but they endured hardships of cold, 
hunger,* and solitude which could not but Intensify their 
natursd prcdis]K)sitiou towards hysteria (Ocaplloka, p. 17S f.). 

These facts appear to lend support to the view 
that possession voluntarily inauced was not 
entirely imposture, as those in whom lay the 
power of acting as media would be rccruite<f from 
neurotic and mentally weak members of the com- 
munity who, having a natural prodisjwsition to 
instability, would be peculiarly susceptible to the 
inlliience of excitement and auto-suggestion. 

In view of the .sanctity of tho chief and king and 
the close connexion of these oflices with that of 
priest and medicine-man, it is not surprising to 
find that it is believed that the presence of the 
deity or the spirits may be nuule manifest in the 
person of the ruler or leader of a community. 


In the Sandwich Islands the irod spoke through the king 
(Ellis, loo. eit.). In Fiji the ||fod could be approached only 
through the medium of the priest, who announced the will of 
the deity while under tbe influence of divine poeseeeion, but the 
ufflccs of priest and chief were combined. If, however, tbe 
cliief wae of high rank, It wae ooneidered derogatory to hie 
dignity that he ^uld become poeaeseed (B. Thomaon, 

Londom 1908, p. 169). 

5 . The Spirit helper.— As a result of the seclusion 
which forms part of the novitiate both in Siberia 
and in N. America, the shaman acquires a familiar 
spirit or helper which usually appears to him in 
tlie form of some animal. \Vlien he becomes 
possessed subsequently, it is by tho intermediation 
of this helper that lie comes into relation with the 
spirit worul. 

In the Siberian stance, the shaman being a skilled ventrilo- 
quist, the volcee of the spirits come from all sides of the room 
as well as from the ceiling. Tbe spirits speak with their own 
voices, unless they happen to be wolf, fox, or raven, which can 
speak in the language of man. Sometimes the shaman himself 
does not understand the language; it may be a mixture of 
Koryak, Yakut, and Yukaghir. and it may have to be translateil 
for the benefit ot Russianused shamans. One Tungua shaman 
having Koryak iqdrits, they spoke through him in that tongue. 
The Asiatic Eskimos have a spirit language analogous to that of 
the Eskimos of Alaska and Eastern N. America. On the other 
hand, a Chukchi shamaness, while In a state of possession, in 
which she produml small pebbles from a larger pebble with no 
apparent change in the latter, by wringing It with her hands, 
was unable in answer questions exrrept by signs, because, it 
was said, she had temporarily lost the knowledge of her own 
language (Czaplicka, pp. 281, 238). 

6. Voluntary possession.— The theory of poases- 
aion is not applied solely to those intermittent 
manifestations of abnormality to which it owes its 
origin. It could hardiv be expected that those 
who are subject to attaoKs should not take advan- 
tage of the power given them by the feelings of awe 
and terror aroused by their supposed relation to 
the spirit world. But, as a crisis of their disease 
cannot be relied upon to coincide with the moment 
when their advice may lie sought or their assist- 
ance invoked by tlie ordinary liiember of the com- 
munity, i>OHsession is superinduced voluntarily 
by an artificial stimulus. The fact that in tlio 
majority of cases possession is not a morbid state 
duo to purely natural causes, but is artilicially 
induced, as well as the comparative certainty and 
facility with wliich tho state of exaltation is 
attained, has caused question to be raistid as to 
the genuine character of the manife.stations and 
tho honesty of the performers. When the peculiar 
temperament of the performers is taken into 
account, however, there can be little doubt that, 
notwith.standing imposture in det^iils, the seizure 
is genuine and the performer himself often believes 
to a gi’eat extent in the reality of his powers. 
Many writers concur in ascribing a peculiar cast of 
countenance to the medicinc-nmn as distinct from 
other members of his tribe. There is often said to 
be an ajqiearance of evasive cunning and malice, 
especially in the expression of the eyes. More 
probably it is due to a highly-strung or neurotic 
temperament (see especiiuly writers quoted in 
Czaplicka, loc. cit.). 

Various means are employed to superinduce the 
state of possession. These are usually of such a 
character as might be expected to set up a state 
of automatism in the chief actor, ana, where 
jwssession is not confined to the central figure, to 
stir up a sympathetic state of excitement in the 
bystanders. Usually some form of action with a 
strong rhythmic appeal is a prominent feature in 
the preliminary cereinuniesr 

The Vedda form of possession is preceded by a dance in which 
the shaman, while uttering Invocations to tbe spirite, circles 
round the offerings; the dance increases in speed until the 
seizure takes place. In one dance in which there were two 
princiual performers the second Joined in when the flrs^ who 
nad already become possessed, waved a cloth In front of him. 
This cloth was the vehicle by which tho spirit was supposed to 
have entered the first dancer, and presumably by the action of 
waving the cloth In front of the second it was also transmitted 
to him (C. G. and B. Z. Seligmann, p. 280). In Borneo the 
I^iyan medicine-women, In tbe course ot the exorcism ot the 
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evil splHt for the cure of dMeaee, whirl round until they fall In 
a faint (Hoee-McDougall, ii. 133). 

Among all the Silierian tribes the most important part of the 
ehaman’e outfit is the magic drum, on which he boats at first 
softly and then louder and lotider as his excitement inoreases. 
The shamans of the Ohukohi and the Asiatic Eskimo sing while 
beating the drum, and responses are given l>y an answering 
chorus consisting in the former case of novices, in the latter of 
the members of the shaman's family (Ozaplicka, p. 280 f.). The 
Bainoved shaman holds in one hand two arrows, from the points 
Of which hang two bells, and in the other a mystie staff, with 
which he beats the bells rhythmically as he sings (ib. p. 230). 
In the course of the Bathunga oeremony tor exorcizing tlie 
spirit of possession— a ceremony which consisted ciiictly of an 
orgy of noise mode by drums, rattles, e1«. , round the subject, 
someHmes for os long a period as a fortnights— the patient com* 
)K)ses a song, usually in Zulu, by the repetition of which subse- 
qiiently he can be roused or arouse himself to a state of ex- 
citation. This is his special song and is used by him on all 
occasions when, having become a fully-fledged medicine-man, 
he exercises his powers. One peculiarity connected with this 
song Is that it is invariably coni{)osed in Zulu or Njao, even 
though the subject Is unacquainted with these languag^es. In 
Fill toe priest appears to set up a state of auto-hypnosis. He 
takes in his hand, and gazes fixedly at, a whale’s tooth until he 
begins to tremble with a violent muscular action and to sob 
(Thomson, p. 160). The Yakut shaman also In the preliminary 
performance gases fixedly on some point in the darkened room, 
usually the fire. The peculiar effect of suggestion is indicated 
in this case by the artificial hicoough which the shaman keeps 
up during the early part of the performance in the complete 
suenc^e of a darkened room before he begins to beat his drum 
(W. Bieroszewski, quot^l in Czaplicka, p. 2.35). 

The action of other means employed is more 
obvious. Into.KicaiitB of various kinds are used. 

In Mangaia before giving oracles the priests drank an intoxi- 
cating liquor (W. W. and Sungs from the S. Pacific., 

Ix>ndon, 1876, p. 76). In Bali Incense was inhaled by the seer 
or he was surrounded by a band of singing men and women 
(F. A. IJefritick, quoted in pt. i., The Magie Art, i. 879). 

Smoke from the foliage of a sacred tree or plant 
was sometimes used. 

Among the tribes of the Hindu Kush the priestess veiled her 
head with a cloth and inhaled smoke from the fire of Che sacred 
cedar until seized with convulsions (J. Biddulph, Tribes of the 
Hindoo Koosh, Calcutta, 1880, p. 07). The priestess ot Apollo 
ate and was fumigate<l with laurel, while the Bacchanals ate 
i^(Plut Querst. /fom. 112 )l In Uganda tobacco was smoked 

Rofcoe, * Further Notes on the Manners and Customs of the 
Baganda,’ JAA I xxxii. [1902] 42). Chukchi and Tungus shamans 
smoked pipes containing narcotic tobacco ; the Yakuts also 
smoked, swallowing the smoke (Ozaplicka. pp. 280, 234). In 
Madura the medium Inhaled incense as she sat on a tripod 
(OJJ3, pt. 1., The Magic AH, 1. 884). 

A repulsive but not uncoiiinion method of ex- 
citation was to suck or drink the Idood of a 
sacrificial victim. 

Among the Kuruvikk&rans of B. India the goddess Kali 
descends on the priest after he has sucked btood from a goat 
of which the throat has been cut (E. Thurston, Castes and 
Tribes oj S. India, Madras, 1909, iv. 187). In 8. Celebes ttie 
priest runs to put his head inside the carcase of a pig which has 
been out open. The impulsive character of this act may l>e 
compared with the convulsive sucking of the victim’s blood in 
■the Bathoiiga case quoted above {GB^, pt. i., Tiie Magic Art, i. 
382). Analogous examples ars to be found In the records of 
antiquity. In Bhetra, the relidous capital of the W. Slavs, the 

f inest tasted the blood of the victim in order to prophesy better 
F. J. Mone, Geseh. dee Heidenthums, Leipzig, 1822, p. 188). Tlie 
heathen of (larran, although holding IjIocmI unclean and the 
food of demons, drank it in ordei to enter into cuminunion with 
them. In ancient (Ireece drinking bulls’ blood was both a test 
of the chastity of the priestess and, in Argos, at iEgira in 
Achaia, a preliminary to the descent of the priestess into the 
cave from which she prophesied (UB*, pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 
881 f.). In S. India self mutilation was part of the rite. The 
devll-dancc'r outs and lacerates his flesh with a huge whip till 
the blood flows, presses a torch to his breast, drinks nloo<I from 
his own wounds and then from the throat of the sacridcial 
victim (R. Caldwell, *On Demonolatry In 8. India,' JASB i. 
11882] 101 tf.). 

7. Objects to be Attained by possession.— («) 

OraclM, divsna.tton, and prophocy. — It follows from 
the primitive intorpretatlon of this abnoi nial state 
of exaltation as one of possession by a spirit or by 
a deity that anything said by the subject while in 
this state should be regarded as the utterance of 
the spirit itself. A condition of tlie success of an 
attempt to exorcize the possessing spirit is that it 
should be compelled to declare through the mouth 
of the victim cither its name, thus giving the 
operator power over it in accordance with a gener- 
ally recognized rule of magical practice, or its 


desires (usually a request for offerings), knowledge 
of which makes it possible for it to be expelled by 
propitiation. It r^iuires only a slight extension 
of the argument that these sayings are an expres- 
sion of tlie will of the gods to tran.sfonii them into 
A ohannel for the revelation of the future. There 
is abundant evidence in the recorded instances of 
possession to show that this is not merely an 
a priori view, but is in accordance with the facts, 
and, even when the state of possession may have 
been induced primarily with another object in 
view, advantage has been taken to obtain know- 
ledge of the future through tlie possessed persouT 

In the Sandwich Islands it was believed that, when the priest 
had reached the height of his frenzy, he revealml thu will of the 
gods. But It was also held that the god did not leave him 
imiuediately after his recovery, but continued to pOHsess him 
for tw'o or tnree days longer. During tins lime, when he wore 
a cloth of a peculiar kind in order to mark his abnormal 
condition, all his acts were regarded as those of the god, and 
the greatest attention was paid to his expressions and his whole 
deportment (Ellis, 1. 872-'S75). 

When it is believed that these manifestations ol 
the deity or of spirits are not such involuntary 
seizures as may occur at any time or to any person, 
but are subject to what to the savage mind must 
appear to be certain rules or natural laws, in that 
they can be superinduced by magical forniuhc or 
magical acts, or in virtue of magical powers inherent 
in certain individuals, the custom arises of perform- 
ing these actions or roHorting to these individuals 
whenever it is desired to obtain knowledge of the 
future. Those wlio are subject to possession by 
entering voluntarily into the state of exaltation at 
the request of their consultants attain the position 
of oracles. Analogies mure or less close to the 
priestess of Apollo at Delphi and the Sibyl at 
Ciimre are found in almost every part of the worhl. 

The germ of the prophetic character of p</(*.sezeion it to be 
Rcen in the Vedda dance In honour of the nac gain, when the 
direction in which ^ame will be found is indicated by the 
direction in which iue pot of rice falls after it hae been set 
spinning by the ihaman as hiz laet act before ho enda Iiim per- 
forman(«. In another dance the shaman sniits a coco-nut with 
an aude (oeremonial arrow); it a clean break Is ma<le, the 
animal to be shot will be a female, hut, if thu edge is Jagged, it 
will bo a male (0. G. and B. Z. Seliginann, pp. 221, 223). In 
Bali it was held that, when the p^rrnus had been taken to Ui« 
temple and had lieen raised to a ])ro)H'r pitch of excitement by 
the incense and the singing of groups of men and women wlio 
surrounded him, his soul left his body, wliich was then at the 
disposal of the deity. He was regarded as a god and as such 
g.ave answers to all questions (F. A. Liefrinck, quoted in 
pt. i., The Magic Art, i. 879). 

The belief that the subject .spoke no longer with 
hi.8 ow'n voice but with that of the god is supported 
by peculiarities of diction and intonation. The 
utterance may be intermittent or the quality of 
the voice may be changed. 

The Patoffonian shaman, when he has worked himself into a 
frenzy by drumminj^ and rattling, speaks in a low mournful 
voice (Faikner, loc. ctt.). In the BandwicJi Islands the god gives 
utterance through the priest to shrill cries and sounds violent 
and indistinct (Ellis, pp. S.'i'i, 373). In GuiiK-a tiie fetish wimian 
snorts and nspH and her resimnses are given in a shrill whistl- 
iiig voice (K6iuer, Guinea, p. 67, quoted in PC^. n. 134 f.). As 
already mentioned, the Siberian shaman, by his skill in vuntriio- 
qiiism, was able to convince his audience of the presence of ins 
spirit or spirits by the cries, appropriate to tlieir supposed 
animal form, wliich they uttered. In the rase of those animals 
which si>oke with the human voice their utU-rance was distin- 
guished by a peculiar tinilire (Czaplicka, p. 281). 

(6) Propitiation . — These abnormal manifestation.s 
may also be evoked in order to jiropitiate spiritual 
powers or to enter into communion witli those 
jw)wers ; or they may even become an act of 
worship. 

'Hiis aspect of the belief is very apparc'nt in tiio pantominie 
dances of the Vedclas, wbicli form tbe most inijiortttiit clement in 
their ritual and of which the essential w that the .shumun, 

tliu central figure, should ))cconie pnHse^lScd by thespirlts invoked. 
The end to be atlained is the material success of tlie tribe, 
especially success in the matter of food supply, by propitiating 
the spirits of the rw^ently dead and those spirits who are speci- 
ally concerned with hunting, the galliering of honey, and tlie 
like. These dances are of the greatest interest; their details 
throw much liglit on similar dances clsewtiere and 011 the belief 
in possession generally. The details of the ceremony, orul 
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especially the eatin(( of the offeriuxH after ita tmiiinatiun by all 
prHHcnl, point to an attempt thoroughly to unite the spirit in 
a coininuriity of inoinbership with the group and thus to seinire 
the exuroise of his power to its ad>antagi*, the shaman being 
l)oth the convener and the vehicle of materialization. The 
daniH's take place around olTerings to the yaku (spirits of the 
dead). The shaman, while dancing and utterinfj; an invocation 
sntnrnoning the spirits, is seized by the yaka invoked. It is 
interesting to note tliat the H}>irit cannot enter directly into the 
shaman, but only by some vehicle, an axuh^ sword, cloth, or 
other object held in his hand,l or the leaves of a bower of 
branches usiially erected near by. The bower is beaten and 
St ripfied when the dance Is over in onler that the spirits may 
not linger in the neiglibourhood longer than is thought desirable. 
When the spirit enters the shaman, his first act is to approve 
tlie offering ; this is signified by the shaman bending over the 
howl in which it is contained and then springing away. It is 
cv^iected that the spirit will grant them what they desire out of 
gratitude. The pantomime dance then begins ; the movement 
usually leads up to some critical action, after which the shaman 
('ollapses. This critical act in a dance devoted to Kande Waun{ 3 'a, 
a hunting hero, of which the object is to secure success in hunting, 
is the shooting of the tamhar deer by the mediaine*man. Another 
dance, in which Bambiira Yaka is invoked for auccen in getting 
> ams and pigs, staple foods, Involves three separate possessions 
of the chief performer, one of each of the personages mentioned 
as helping Bambura to kill the boar tn the hunting story repre* 
sented by the action of the dance. In each of the dances the 
spirit Invoked to take possession of the dancers and accept the 
offerings is appropriate to the end desired, Kande Waunlya for 
Niiccess in hunting, Bambura Yaka tor pigs and yams, Pata 
Yaka in childliirth, Dole Yaka for suooess In collecting ro(;k 
lioney, Rahu Yaku in collecting the honey and in illness. One 
of the chief dances is that in honour of the nas yaku, the 
recently dead. Home of the dances, in addition to being in* 
teniled to secure success in the future, are thanksgivings for 
past favours (0. G. and R. Z. Seligmann, n. 209 ff.). 

Possession also forms an element in Malay dances, whioh, 
ultliough now a form of ainusetnent, retain some traces of a 
religious origin. Tlie dance is preceded by an invocation and 
offering to tno spirit of dancing, during which it is usual for 
the performer to Ho down, but in the * monkey -dance,' which is 
performed by a girl of aiiout ten years of age, she lies in a 
swinging cradle, is rooked until she is dizzy, and is fed with salt 
and areoa-nut. At the end of the invocation the spirit is 
supposed to have taken possession of the dancer. Horaetimes 
the dancer in the monkey-dance is 8ui<l to perfonn extraordinary 
feats of climbing while under the spirit's influence. The cliikl 
is called by name when It is time for her to recover or, if that 
fails, she is bathed with cooo-nut milk. At the end of the dances 
an invocation escorts the spirit home. In the ‘spit-dance* the 
dancer holds two iron spits In ids liaud which at a certain |K)lnt 
in the dance he drives into his arms, wliure they hang (Hkeat, 
pp. 463-407).3 

(c) The treatment of disease. — Aa has licen stated 
above, the jiriniitive theory of ilisease, in one of ita 
forms, attrilmtes it to the influence of spirits. 
This bcinp the case, it is thought that its cure may 
be etl'ectea by entering into relation with the spiritV 
and ascertaining Iheir will. Frequently desire to 
obtain a knowledge of tlie future is merely 
secondary. The function of the Siberian shaman- 
istic rites of possession was primarily to remove 
disease ; only when this was a<’coniplished did th 
shaman at times turn to prophecy. Among the 
Yakuts the gift of propliecy, however, W'as retained 
for some time after the eeasation of the rites 
(Czaplicka, p. 2;i7). 

.\n instructive inslance in w'hich the relation of |jossL-MHinn to 
both propitiation and cure of cliee.aHe ie illuslruffd iti to l»e 
tound in the boti cult of the llauMUii of Nigeria and Tunis. 
The bm'i are Hpirits, some of Muhammadan origin, some purely 

f lagan, who are regarded as the cause of the various diseases. 
!ach spirit is known liy name, is responsible for a particular 
disease, and is suminoncd to the accouipaniinent of arumniing 
and the burning of inconso by his or her special song. The 

1 It is stated that carved bandiooN and arrows to bo used for 
a similar purpose were found in tlie hut of a Sakai medicine* 
iiian(W\ W. Hkeat and U. O. Klagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninmla. London, 101M>, ii. 2r>2). In a Sinhalese devil-dance 
at Gonagaiia, however, while a sword brought the dancer m 
rapport with the spirits, an arrow was used to prevent pos- 
.sesslon liy a dangerous spirit (B. Z. Seligmann, 'A Devil 
( ereniony of the Peasant Sinhalese,' JR A t xxxviii. (lOOH] .H72>. 

3 Insensihility to pain or invulnerability is a mark of divine 
possession. In Bali, when the divinity had seized the possessed 
person, his body became immaterial and therefore invulnerable, 
and ill the danoe with swords or pikes whioh followed no 
weapon could hurt him. The H. Indian devil-dancer cut and 
lacerated his flesh until the hiood flowed. The Siberian shaman 
apparently stabiied himself in the body with a knife in the course 
of the rite os practised among the Kamchadol Eskimos, Chukchi, 
Jukaghir, and some other of the Siberian tribes, but close 
observers consider this an effect of sleight of hand, at most a 
scratch being responsible for the blood shown (GzapUoka, p. 2S3). 


dancers, both male and female, are * mounted ' by the spirits in 
the g^reat ceremonial dances when offerings are made. In 
addition to these propitiation ceremonies which a\ert the 
attacks of disease, the medium may be calliKl into consultation 
in case of an actual illness to make the offerings to af>pease the 
offendeil stiirit, or for puriioses of divination (A. J. N. Tre- 
ineariie. The Ban of the Oori, London, n.d. [1014], pp. 24.‘iff., 
2H0ff.). 

In 8. India and Ceylon in the course of the devil-dances tlie 
performers by becoming possessed enter into relation \vith tlu> 
demons who are responsible for cases of illness. It may lie 
noted, however, that in some cases the aim of the performer is 
to avoid possession by the spirit resmnsible for the disease, 
esjieclally if Uio spirit be very powerful. In the Qonagalla cere- 
mony, at the stage when the Riri Yaka was invoked, a cork was 
substituted for the dancer as the subject for pmscssion owing 
to the great malignity of this spirit (B. Z. Seligmann, JR At 
xxxviii. 874). 

In such dances as these the object of the dancer 
is to cure or to avert disease by appeasing or pro* 
pitiating the spirits reswnsible, and in these coses 
ssession is only one of the means, though it may 
the most important, by vrhioh the goodwill of 
the spirits is secured and made manifest. 

In GambodU In the time of an epidemic the villagers will 
seek a man whom they consider suitable, take him to the 
temple, and then, when he is possessed by the god, ask him to 
ward off the plague from their village (J. Moura, Le Royawne 
ds CatAbodge, Paris, 1888. 1. 177). 

But, while in this case and in other oaseH*~e.//., 
the bori quoted above— spiritual causation is recog* 
nized, the exact relation of the spirit to the patient 
is not clearly expressed. When, how'evor, disease 
is regarded as due to an indwelling spirit, the 
obvious aim of the e.Vorcist is to drive out the 
possessing influence. Such is the case in the 
Thonga form of possession, when the object of the 
exorcist is to master the spirit by learning its name 
and thus acquiring power to drive it away. It is 
liossible to trace tho development of the idea of tlie 
relation of possession and disease through various 
stages. The exorcist as among the Bathonga, 
Zulus, Kayaiis, and many other peoples, some 
already mentioned, is usually one who has himself 
or herself suttered from possession, and therefore 
may be supposed to stand in a peculiar relation to 
the spirits. Even when disease is attributed to a 
material cause, a pebble or bone introduced by 
magical means into the body, the assistance of the 
deity may be invoked through his agent. 

In Peso in Central Celebes, when the priesteiw is consulted 
ill a case of disease, she becomes possest^eil and it is the go<l 
w'ho speaks through her mouth, and through hcrhaiidH dra\\s 
the evil from tlie paiiont((;^^, pt. 1., The Magic Art, i. 879 f , 
quoting A. C. Kruijt). 

The intervention may be less direct and the goil 
or spirit may do notliiiig more than indicate tiic 
measures propitiatory or therapeutic that W'ill 
relieve the patient, as among the Akikiiyu (Rout- 
ledge, p. 241). On the other hand, a logical 
development is to summon a stronger spirit to 
pos.sess the exorcist and drive out the malignant 
spirit. 

This is the ohJp<’t of the elaborate rite of the Melanaiis of 
Borneo. It a woman who is jiossuiwed goes througli tlie eom- 
plcto rite of exomism known ua bayok, Hhe herself becomes an 
exorcist and can cast out devils from others. This rite is 
divided into three parts, extending with Intervals over eleven 
nights ; the first part is to satisfy the people, the second part 
to a])pease the spirits, and the third secures the patient’s 
acceptance as an exorcist. The bayok sadotig ceremony is 
undurtuken when fowls and eggs have been offered without 
effect to good spirits. It takes place in a room which is 
elaborately decorated and on the floor of whioh coloured rice in 
the shape of crocodiles, |>opcorn, maize, tobacco, etc., have been 
scattered as an offering. The object of the ceremony is to 
•iininion the evil spirits to take possession of the luedicine- 
woiiien, three or four of whom are present. In the course of the 
ceremony the patient is brought to the centre of the room and 
is whirled round in a sealed cone of shavings until she has been 
worked up into a freni^. The medioine-women themselvee whirl 
round until they fall in a faint. The native explanation of the 
ceremony is that it serves oe a summons to the spirits, who 
keep on coming uiilil one sufficiently strong to deal with the 
case arrives. This one then takes possession of the chief 
medicine-woman, and in her person eats the rice and other 
offerings which have been prepared. The spirit in her tiien 
calls out the evil spirit from the patient. Sometimes a rattan 
swing is provided for the patient and chief medicine-woiiian. 
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while near at hand ia a stand (or the evil spirit (lloBe-MoDou(ral1, 
pp. 1^8, 31, 4C, 13Uff.). 

The iSukai and Jukun, when they have built their little 
shelters, ]>lace the patient inside and then call u)K)n the spirits 
to descend on themselves. The Hlandiis siiininon the spints o( 
elephants and monkeys (.Skeat-lilagdcn, ii. 205), while the 
Malay patmng, in dealing with a serious case of illness after 
possession by the ti|jfor-spirit, when he indtates the actions and 
voice of that animal in movement, in eating, and in licking the 
bod} of the patient, engages in a hand-to-hand conflict with 
the malignant spirit and stabs it after it has taken refuge in 
Jars of water or other receptacles placed (or the purpose (Skeat, 
pp. 436-444). 

8. Possession of animals and inanimate objects. 

—Finally it may be noted that possenHion is not 
conlincd to human beings. 

The Todas believe that gods sometimes possess their buffaloes 
(W. H. R. Rivers, The Todae, London, 1900, p. 461X This 
may be comrared with the belief that disease may be trans- 
ferred to cattle. When the cattle of the Bahima suffer from an 
epidemic, it is the custom to secure by means of a ceremony 
the transfer of the disease to one member of the herd 
which is then driven out for sacrifice as scapegoat (J. Roscoe, 
*The Bahima: a Ooir Tribe of Enkole in the Uganda Protec- 
torate,* JRAI xxxvil [1007] 111). The Yakut shaman some- 
times frightens away disease, driving it off by spitting and 
blowing, but sometimes It is transferred to cattle, which art 
then sacrifloed. The dance which forms part of the ceremony 
Is said to be symbolical of their Journey to the sky, and in 
olden days, it is said, theie were shamans who themselves 
ascended to the heavens (Sieroszewskl, in OsapUcka, p. 287f.)k 

Among the Malays, in a siiecies of ^irituaUMtic performance, 
after invocation and offerings, spirits are made to take posses- 
sion of inanimate objects such as palm-blossoms or a fish-trap, 
and make them go through the motions of a danoa. A parallel 
may be found in the splrltualistlo performances of the shaman 
of the Reindeer Chukchi. Their spirits are said to be very mis- 
chievous. Invisible hands turn everything In the tents upside 
down and throw different objects about. Should the auecta- 
tors try to touch the spirit, they resent it and may kill the 
sliamaii bv stabbing him or breaking his head (Caaplicka, 
p. 232). 

Lithrati RR.— This is sufficiently quoted throughout. 

E, N. FALLAIZR. 

POSSESSION (Greek and Komaii).— The con- 
ception of divine possession— the incarnation of a 
god in human form— prevailed extensively in the 
earlier stages of religious history. It may be 
tliat, im evidenced by tlic practices of Australian 
savages, this consciou.siiesH m states of excitement 
of an internal but overmastering force is felt with- 
out lelation to a personal goa (J. E, Harri.soii, 
Thf^nii'i, C'ambridge, 1912, p. 65); but such con- 
siderations are inapplicable to the Greeks of the 
historical age. When the body of tlic priest or 
celelnant pas.sed for a time into the possession of 
the god, all bis acts and word.s were not merely 
prompted by but proceeded from the god liimself. 
The devotee identified himself with tlie go<I and 
ailbeted to exercise the divine functions. Illus- 
trations may be drawn from the profe.‘»sioii.s of 
savage medicine-men, such as the wakaii men of 
tlie Dakotas or the iNIuori tohungas (A. liang, 
Myth, Ritual, ond Jldigion, i. 112f.). The host 
of tlio Greek in.stances is the giving of the name 
Bacchus to tliose who participated ns worshippers 
in the orgiastic cult of Dionysus (schol. Aristoph. 
Jui, 408) ; and the iiiipersonAtionH of the Cnretes, 
who took part in the Cretan mysteries of Zagreiis 
(Eur. frag. 472), were similar to those enacted by 
tlie enthusiastic followers of the god at Eleusis or 
Delphi. The ultimate explanation of these pheno- 
mena — whether the collective emotion of the group 
meeting together for the performance of Tniinciio 
rites, when projected and externalized, leil to the 
conception of a personalized god (.1. E. Harrison, 
p. 46), or whether, again, the religion of Dionysus 
was entirely developed from the worship of a god 
of vegetation {OB^, pt. v., Spirits of the Coim and 
of the Wild, London, 1912, i. 16'.)^annot be dis- 
cussed here. It is sufficient to observe that in all 
cults where the god enters into the worshipper the 
worshipper reguilarly assumes the name of the god. 
The famous line, to which Plato alludes {Phaido, 
69 D)— ' Many are the thyrsus-bearers, but few are 
the inspired (Bacchi)’— may lie ascribed to the 


theological nioveiiient of the Gtii ccnl. b.c., which 
laid increased stress on the iny.stical value of the 
communion of the celebrant with the god (C. A. 
Lobcck, AglaopJianius, Konigsberg, 1829, p. 813 ; 
T. Goniperz, ureek Thinkers, Kiig. tr., London, 
1001, i. 132). Less familiar instances are Sabi and 
Sabee, names given to the inspired worshippers of 
Sabazius (H. Usener, Gotternamen, Bonn, 1896, 

1 ). 44), Bassarm and Bassarides applied to the 
^lamads (Athenaeus, 198 E ; Nonnus, Dionys. 14. 
395), Cybobi, the designation of the eiirapt votaries 
of tlie Great Mother (Pliot. s,v. Kv^riBos), HerinsB, 
the boy attendants at the o 'acle or Trophonius 
(Pans. IX. 39. 7), and Melissse, the bee-priestesses 
of Demeter and other deities (A. B. Cook, in JHS 
XV. [1896] 14 f.; Frazer, Pans. viii. xiii. 1). With 
the last we cannot fail to compare the Thrim, the 
prophetic bee-goddesses mentioned below, and the 
dove-priestesses (Poleiades) atDodona (R. C. Jebb, 
Soph, Track,, Cambridge, 1892, p. 202 ff.). The 
identity of the Peleiades is obscure, but it has re- 
cently been suggested with some plausibility that 
the name was ^ven to a class of magicians who, 
by intimate association with the birds, had learnt 
to understand their language, and, as the birds* 
interpreters, wore a kind of bird-dress when giving 
response to their questioners (W. R. Halliday, 
Greek Divination, p. 265 ffi). The external asso- 
ciation displayed in this mimicry may be com- 
pared with the wearing of horns oy the Thracian 
Mienads {'SiifMWdm) in order to identify them- 
selves with the bull-god Dionysus (schol, Lycojihr. 
1237). These impersonations are not always or 
even usually to ho classed as merely deliberate im- 
postures. The visionary who is conscious of the 
divine ])OSsession yields to the emotional imjuilses 
stirred in his responsive nature by the whirling 
dance, the wild music of the flutes, and the in- 
toxication of the midnight hour. And it would 
not be difficult to adduce modem parallels for the 
hallucinations of the Bacchants, when they saw 
the earth flowing with milk, wine, and honey, and 
inhaled the fragrance of Syrian unguents (Plat. 
Ion, 534 A; Eur. Bacch. 141 ff.)> nr for their in- 
sensibility to the attack of fire and sword (Eur. 
Bacch. 747 ; Ov. Trist. iv. i. 41 f.). 

Tlie condition of the inspired devotee i.s described 
as a divine seizure (kdroxor, ffedXijirTos) ; and the 
original sense of the word ‘ enthusiasm ’ (c.f. 

is derived from the indwelling facult}’^ 
whit'h evokes the display of superhuman power. 
Corresponding to the entrance into the tlevotee 
of an overmastering foree wa.s the release of the 
soul from its corporeal subjeetion {iKaraats, our 
‘ecstasy’; cf. Plat. Ion, 634 B). This temporary 
expropriation is dehned as a brief iiindncs.s (Galen, 
xix. 462), which is not to be understood us an irre- 
sponsible unsteadiness, but rather as (he complete 
occupation of the mental faculties by a sacred 
energy (Prod, in Plato, Rep, 69. 19). A descrip- 
tion of the outAvard eflects of inspiration is given 
by Vergil in connexion with the visit of ^Eneas to 
the Cuma'aii Sibyl : 

‘Even as she spoke neither her features nor her complexion 
remained the same, nor Avas her hair confined witliin its brnid ; 
her liosom heaved, and her wild heart was swollen with frenry ; 
her stalure was larirer to the siifht, her voice no long-er hiinuui : 
so soon was she inspired by the breath of the ^od as it came 
ever nearer. ... At length, no longer subinitlliig herself to 
Phoebus, the pronhetess rages furiously in her cavern, if so be 
she may succeed In flinging off the mighty god from her bosoni. 
All the more he plies ner frenzied moiitli, Nutiduing her wild 
heart, and fashions her to ids will by oonstraint' vi. 

77 ff.). 

Even more explicitly Lucan (v. 101 fl.) desciibes 
the vapour from the chasm inspiring the Pythia, 
and the god forcing his way tliroiigli the whole of 
her frame, and cum])elling her nature to yield to 
his exclusive guidance. Then he passes to an 
account of her distraction, as she shakes the 
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sacred garlands from her head, and overturns the 
holy vessels of tl»e temple in feverish efforts to 
escitpe from the wrath of the god. 

The notion that ttm entrance of the divine 
afllatus swells the physic-al frame of the seer 
recurs in Ov. Fnst. vi. 537 ff., where Ino consults 
Carnientia, the prophetic mother of Evander ; and 
the reluctance of tlie seer to yield to the over- 
powering strength of the go<l is illustrated by 
Cassandra’s cry ; 

* Attain the fearful pariM of true prophetic vision stir my soul, 
and whirl me ^ith their dizzy prelude' (iBsch. Ag. 1214 f.‘). 

Those who would avail themselves of the prophet’s 
insight must encouuter his natural tendency to 
resist by binding him fast when they have caught 
him (A. Lang, Making of Religion^ p. 142)— -a pro- 
ceeding whicTi receives illustration from the story 
of Proteus (Horn. Od. iv. 415 ff. ; Verg. Oeorg, iv. 
395 ff.). It has been observed that a divine ix»s. 
session produces the appearance of madness ; and, 
while especially characteristic of the diviner (cf. 
Eur. Bacch, 298), the si^ns of madness are wont to 
accompany every ecstatic impulse, as when Hector 
with foaniiiif» mouth and flashing eyes rushes upon 
the Greek shiiis, and savage Ares entering into liim 
fills every sinew with increased might (Horn. IL 
XV. 605, xvii. 210 f.). For inspiration may be put 
in operation by the agency of various deities, more 
particularly of those whose individuality Avas less 
lirnily marked or whose worship was infected with 
Oriental or at least foreign influences. To the 
latter class, besides the instances alreaily men- 
tioned, may lie assigned tho inspiration of Ilecate 
and Cybele (Eur. liipp. 142 ft’.). The former, who 
lielong to an earlier and indigenous stratum of 
thought, include Pan (Poll, i. 19), the Nymphs 
{viifX(l)6\r)VTo^)f and the Muses {fiovaSXrftrTot). Tlie 
Muses {q,v,) are merely a subdivision of tho 
Nymphs (FHG i. 36) ; and the Nymphs them- 
selves, of whom the Sphragitides of Cithajron may 
bo cited as typical (Pans. ix. iii. 9 ; Pint. Arifitid, 
11), wore gradually forced to yield tho sanctities 
of their shrines to tho superior majesty of tho 
Olympians. Plutarch (.4 16, p. 758 E) includes 
various kinds of inspiration {Hlvvoia) which over- 
turns the reason unrler the generic term ‘enthusi- 
asm.’ Besides the inspiration of the diviner by 
Apollo, ho names tho Bacchic frenzy of Dionysus, 
with which he couples tlie orgiastic ecstasies of 
Cybele and Pan, the poets’ frenzy inspired by the 
Allises, the warlike frenzy of Ares, and what he 
calls the fiercest and most fiery of all, the frenzy 
of love. It must be remembered that Plutarch was 
writing as a j»Iiilosoplier and man of letters ; for 
in popular estimation tho inspiration of the seer 
was essentially distinct from the rest. Although 
Ariollo Inwl no moiioiioly of divination, the pre- 
siding functionaries of the leading oraeJes, suca as 
the Pythia at Ibdphi and the Sibyl of Erythrm, 
passed increasingly into his service. Among the 
exceptions may lie mentioned Erato, prophetess of 
Pan at Lycosurain Arcadia (Pans. Vill. xxxvii. 1 ' 
and the ministers who prophesied at tho temple of 
Artemis Sarpedonia in Cilieia (Strabo, p. 676). 

Tile entrance into the ecstatic condition was not 
effected without the co-operation of the seer liim- 
self, and various methous were adopted to bring 
him into communion with the god. The drinking 
of wine, supposed to contain uie vital essence of 
tlie god, was practi.sed ly the priests at tho shrine 
of Dionysus among the Thracian Ligyrsei (Macrob. 
I. xviii. 1). The oracle of the CJarian Apollo at 
Colophon was served by a priest dra^vn from a 
particular class, who, althougn utterly ignorant of 
letters, was able, after drinking the water of a 
secret spring, to give utterance to oracles com- 
])Osed in formal verse (Tac. Ann. ii. 54). A similar 
potency was ascribed to the waters of the Delphian 


Cassotis (Pans. X. xxiv. 7) and of the sacred well 
at Hysifls in Bceotia (i5. ix. ii. 1). The mystical 
power of the water might be manifested otherwise, 
as at the oracle of Apollo Thyrxeus near Cyaneae 
in Lycia, where the spring shoM'ed to any one look- 
ing into it whatever ne wished to see (w. vil. xxi. 
13). The priestess of Apollo Diradiotes at Argos 
became inspired by drinking the blood of a lamb 
wliich had been sacrificed (»6. ii. xxiv. 1), and 
Pliny records that, as a preliminary to the exercise 
of her prophetic power, the priestess of Earth at 
iEgira in Achaia was accustomed to drink the 
blood of a hull (ffR x xviii. 147). The crudity of 
the conception that the eating of the flesh of a 
prophetic animal imparts the prophetic faculty by 
way of corporeal assimilation is illustrated by the 
remarkable statement of Porphyry {de Adsi. ii. 48) 
that those u ho wish to become possessed of a pro- 
phetic spirit sw'allow tho most effective parts of 
similarly endowed animals, such ns the hearts of 
crows, moles, and hawks. The temple of Apollo 
at Delphi occupied tho site of an old Earth-oracle, 
which was jdaced over a deep chasm with a narrow 
outlet. Here the Pythia, seated on a tripod above 
the outlet, received the meiihitic vapours M’hich 
rose from the hollow, and was thereby inspired to 
tho utterance of the answers ai)pro}»i iate to the 
needs of tho inquirers (Strain), p. 419; Cic. de 
Divin. i. 79 ; Pliny, HN ii. 206). Herodotus 
relates (vii. Ill) that at a Thracian oraclo of 
Dionysus belonging to the Satra), and situated 
among the loftiest peaks, a priestess of tho re- 
ligious order of the Bessi pronounced the oracles 
in the same manner as the Pythia, i.e. in a condi- 
tion of ecstatic rapture — but how induced he does 
not explain. However the result was attained, at 
Delphi the supremacy of Apollo was acknowledged 
by liis priestess, when, before entering upon Tier 
duties, she chewed laurel • leaves (Lucian, Bit 
l)or was fumigated with their smoke (Plut. 
Pyth. Or. 6, p. 397 A). Similarly, the Baccliic 
frenzy was believed to be imparted by the ivy 
which the Bacchanals ate (Pint, Quwst. How. 112, 
p. 291 A). The Thria) of Mt. Parnassus were con- 
ceived either as actually having the form of bees 
or as winged females with a bee’s body from the 
waist ; in either case they were fabled as willing 
to utter true prophecy when they hiui feil on fresh 
honey and were inspired by its intoxicating mad- 
ness (Tlom, hymn Herm. 561 f. ; with Allen and 
Sikes’s [Lomlon, 1904] Appendix, p. 313). Some- 
times inspiration was conferred as the result of a 
sexual union : Numa exercised proi»lietio jjower in 
his capacity as the husband of Egeria ( PJut. Nnin. 
8) ; and Apollo was said to have os^ioused not only 
Cassandra, but also the Sibyl Ilerophile (Pans. 
X. xii. 2) and the priestess at Patara in Lycia 
(Herod, i. 182). 

Wiiether Theocly menus in the Odyssey (xx. 350) 
is described as under* the inOuence of inspiration 
has been disjuited ; but Calchas and ITelenus speak 
the words that Apollo puts into their mouth (11. i. 
385, vii. 63), and the story of Ca8.sandra is a clear 
proof that the phenomenon W'as familiar to the 
writers of the Cyclic epics. From an early date the 
constitution of Lycurgus was believed to have l>een 
inspired from heaven, whether Lycurgus himself 
was the direct inetlium for convoying the divine 
message (Plato, Lcgg. 691 E), or was formally coiu- 
missioned by tho Pythian oracle (Herod, i. 65). 
The sayings of inspired prophets began to be 
collected perliaps first during the progress of the 
religious movement of the 6th cent., to which 
reference has alremly been made. Tlie prophet 
Amphilytus encouraged Pisistratus with an oracle 
immedintely before his victory at Pallene (Herod, 
i. 62), and Onomacritus, the founder of the Orphic 
community at Athens, who lived at the court of 
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the tyMt, wai ohar^ with the preparation of a 
ooUeotion of the oraoTee attributedf to Mnsaens, and 
was Buheequentljr banished for interpolating it with 
his own oompositions (t6. vii. 6). Besides the oracles 
of Musans the most notorious were those assigned 
to Bakis— origmally the generic term for a seer, 
whence a fictitious personality was developed. 
Collections of oracles were not merely preserved 
among the state records, but otronlatM freely 
among the public without any official endorse- 
ment. In fact, the calling of an oracle-monger 
tended to grow into a profession, which traded on 
the credulity and superstition of the masses ; and 
the extent of the evil may be measured by the 
violence with which Biopeithes and others of the 
same class are denounckl by Aristophanes {Eq, 
1085, etc.). Another impostor of the samepericm 
was Eurydes the ventriloquist, who claimed to be 
inspired by an indwelling demon (see Demons 
AND Spirits [Greek]). In later ages the belief in 
demons, fostered even amoim cultivated circles by 
the adherence to it of the ^io philosophy, keut 
alive also the notion that the divine power could 
Inform and stimulate the human seer. When 
pressed to account for the failure of the Pythian 
oracle to maintain its former reputation, Chry- 
sippus (ii. 1216 [Arn.]) was content to explain that 
the peculiar virtue of the locality, which imparted 
her inspiration to the priestess by means of the 
exhalations rising from the ground, had decayed 
through lapse of time. The Stoic theories of the 
universal immanence of the divine rreu/ia, and of 
the harmonious co-ordination of every part of the 
world (li. 546 [Arn.]), seemed to give a soientiiio 
sanction to the popular belief in the inspiration of 
the professional diviners (ii. 1211 [Am.]). 

A position of special eminence was accorded to 
the Sibyl, whose earliest mention is to be found in 
Heraclitus : 

* The Sibyl with nving 70108 ipeaks words that have no 
in laughter or In rich apparel or In unguents. Y et she prevailt ; 
for It is the god who drives her' (frag. 92, in H. Di^, Frag^ 
menu der Vortdnratxker, U MX 

The name is believed to be of Semitic orig^, and 
to bear the meaning * seized by the god* (Gruppe, 
Gr. Myth, p. 927). It will be observed that in 
Heraclitus, as in Aristophanes {Pax, 1005) and 
Plato (Phcndr, 244 B), there is no mention of more 
than one Sibyl ; and there is very little doubt that 
her original home— «.«. from the Greek point of 
view — was at Erythrm on the west coast of Asia 
Minor (Pans. x. xii. 7). In the later authorities 
i^everal Sibyls are mentioned, so that the name, 
onoe Introduced, seems to have spread over the 
Greek world (of. Livy, 1. 7). One of the most 
famous was the Sibyl of Cumm introduced by 
Vergil into the narrative of ^n. vi.. and it was 
she who, according to the legend, Drought the 
BiWlline books to iking Tarquin. 

The idea of possession may be traced also in the 
ritual of the ueam-oracle. The dream itself was 
a divine message sent to the sleeper in concrete 
form (Horn. Od, iv. 79611.), and clear evidence is 
wanting that it was commonly regarded as the 
working of a demonic being within tne body of the 
sleeper himself. On the contrary, it is the normal 
belief of savages that the soul of the sleeper pwes 
out of his body during sleep (GB*, pt. li.. Taboo 
and the Perth of the Soul, London, 1911, p. 86 IF.) ; 
and there are some indications that a similar view 
was adopted by the Greeks (Cic. de Divin, i. 30, 
etc. ). Nevertheless, the custom whereby inquirers 
were wont to spread beneath them the skin of the 
sacrificial victim before seeking sleep in the temple 
—a custom which is well attested for the shrme 
of Amphiarans in Attica, and for other places 
(iVazer, on Pans. X. xxxiv. 5)— shows that the 
xev^iion of the dream required for its transmis* 
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sion the establishment of a special relation be> 
tween the worshipper and the god. It has also 
been suggested that the sleeping on the bare earth 
attested for ordinary persons (Lucian, Necyom, 7)» 
as well as for the oelU of Dodoua (Horn. IL xvL 
235), was intended to assist the entrance into the 
body of the sleeper of the ohthonio influences 
coming from below. Sometimes the inquirer is 
not brought directly into contact with the sacred 
influence, but receives his message from the lips of 
a priestly intermediary, whose functions are similar 
to those of the medium in modern spiritualism. 
At the temple of Dionysus at Amphiclea in Phods 
the god was said to announce cures for sickness 
in dreams, not directly, but using the priest as 
his inspired mouth-piece (Pans. X. xxxlii. 11). 
Further, inscriptional evidence seems to prove the 
existence of a class of inspired persons (icdroxoi), 
who superintended the incubation-rites at various 
dream-oracles in Egypt and Syria (Gruppe, p. 928). 

The Greek poets always spolreof themselves and 
of other singers as inspired {Beiot doidds [cf. Horn. 
Od, iv. 17 ; Find. frag. 150 ; Bacchyl viil. 8]). 
This was not so much a metaphor as a survival, 
since the origin of the ooncoption is to be referred 
to a primitive era in which the functions of poet 
and seer were not yet differentiated. The early 
medicine-man, like Apollo himself, was at once 
prophet, poet, doctor, diviner, and wizard ; but the 
gradual emergence of the various arts and sciences 
continually stripped him of his attributes (Halli- 
day, pp. 57, 75). Hence, even in tlie earliest of our 
literary records, poetry and divination appear as 
distinct arts; and in the 6th cent, the sense of 
their original connexion had so entirely disapjieared 
that it was almost a paradox for Deniocntns to 
declare that no good poetry was possible without a 
mental ardour and inspiration akin to madness 
(frags. 17, 18 [Diels]). Similarly, the Platonic 
Socrates assert^ that poets compose their songs 
not by virtue of any wisdom or skill, but owing to 
a kind of natural inspiration, like that of seers 
and prophets (Apol. 22 C, Ion, 533 E). Inspiration 
had come to oe a general notion covering many 
different kinds of activity which seemed to spring 
from some transcendent or pre-eminent ability. 
It was in accordance with this habit of thongnt 
that Pindar, emphasizing his preference for inborn 
over acquired characteristics, spoke of all wisdom 
os inspirod {01, ix. 28, xi. 10). Since it was the 
characteristic of seers, as being merely the mouth- 
pieces of the god, to utter what they did not 
understand, Plato concluded that statesmen, who, 
though often successful in their speeches and 
policies, were equally ignorant of the real meaning 
of their wordsi, must be guided by divine inspira- 
tion {Meno, 99 C, D). Again, the wisdom of the 
philosopher may be described as enthusiasm in the 
fullest sense ; tor, though derided by the masses 
as dotage, it is derived from constant asaodation 
with the divine {Pheedr, 249 D). 

Roman religion has been so much overlaid with 
Greek innovations, particularly in so far as onr 
evidence is derived from literary sources, that it is 
generally difficult to discover old Italian beliefs 
which have not been contaminated with foreign 
associations. The early date of this Greek influ- 
ence may be ganged by the legend which refers the 
aoquisition of the Sibylline b^ks to the end of the 
regal period, and by tiie authentic statement that 
they were first consulted in the year 496 ao. 
(Dion. Hal. vL 17). It is certain, however, that 
prophetic inspiration mast have been as familiar 
to the old Roman religion as it has been found to 
be everywhere else ; and ii is unnecessary in this 
placs to do more than refer to some scanty traces 
of native divination which occasionally meet ns in 
Latin literature. Besides the Sibylline books, we 
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read of oolleotions of oracles attributed to Marcias 
and Pnblioius (Oic. de Divin. i. 115« U. 113). Of 
the latter nothing further is known, but the car* 
mina Marcianat if Livy’s extract (xxv. 12) may be 
trusted, contained alliisions to Greek myths, and 
must have been of comparatively late origin. To 
take another illustration, there is no doubt that 
Faunus was a native Italian wood-spirit, although 
he was constantly assimilated to Pan by Grseoizing 
writers. Moreover, Kauui (in the plural) are well- 
evidenced as the semi-divine occupants of oracular 
shrines. Ennius, in a well-known line, refers to 
the verses in which Fauns or prophets chanted of 
old (213 [ed. J. Vahlen, Leipzig, 1854]). Verml 
described the visit of Latinus to the dream-oracle 
of Faunus at Albunea, where a sacred spring in the 
midst of a dark (^ove emitted sulphurous fumes 
(jEn, vii. 81 if.). This character of Faunus is con- 
firmed by the tradition that his wife was named 
Fatua, and that she foretold the future in the frenzy 
of divine inspiration (Justin, xliii. 1. 8). He him- 
self also bore the title Fatuus, which, though con- 
nected by modern philologists (K. Brugmann, 
Comparative Grammar ^ Eng. tr., London, 1888, i. 
151 ; W. M. Lindsay, Latin Language^ Oxford, 
1894, p. 324) with /a-ri, * to Bt)eak,* was understood 
by the ancients as descriptive of the inspired mad- 
ness of the seer (Plin. His xxvii. 107). In hismantio 
capacity Faunus was associated with Picus, the 
woodpecker-king or prophetic bird-spirit (Pint. 
Num. 16; see also Hairison, Themie^ p. 106 ff.). 

Litsratvab.-'B. B. Tylor, London. 1903, pji. 124-148 ; 
A. Lang, Uylh^ Ritual, and Religion, do. 1899, i. 108 ff., 
The Malnng ^ Religion, do. 1898 : J. G. Fraser, QB^, do. 
1011-15; O. Gruppe, Grieehitche Myihologie und Religions 
getehichie, Munich, 1006, p. 924 ft. ; B. Rohde, Ptyehe, Tiibin- 

S n,1910,ii. 10 ff. ; W. R. Halllday, Greek DinnaUim, London, 

18, pp. 54-99. A. C. Pearson, 


POSSESSION (Indian).— The question of the 
possession of spirits in the case of the medium, 
who in a state of hysteria mutters incoherent 
words which are interpreted as oracles, and of 
persons in an abnormal condition, as at puberty, 
pregnancy, and the like, has been discussed in art. 
Demons and Spirits (Indian), vol. iv. p. 604 ff. 
In the present article some points nitherto 
unnoticed are considered. 

X. Possession at domestic rites.— Oases of posses- 
sion often occur at domestic rites. 

(a) Death. — The practice of the Paniyans of 
Madras is typical : 

A tnan enters with his legs girt with bells, the music of 
which Is supposed to scare the malerolcnt spirits which are 
present at the time of a death. He advances with short step, 
rolling his eyes and stagpring to and fro, sawing the air with 
two short sticks which he holds In his hands, and thus works 
himself into a frensied state of inspiration, while the mourners 
wail and ask why the dead has been taken from them. 
Presently a convulsive shiver attacks the medium, who staggers 
more violently, and at last falls on the ground. He tries to 
supiiort himself by holding one of the poles of the funeral shed, 
while he gasp out disjointed sentences which are taken to be 
the rtAoe of the god. 

The object here is to ascertain the fate of the spirit 
of the dead man, and to discover the cause of bis 
death, which may be due to some misconduct on 
the part of his relatives— witchcraft, sorcery, or 
the like. In another form of the rite in the 
same tribe the intention seems to be to secure 
communion with the deity who is supposed to 
be responsible for the death. 

Hore three masked dancers— one rsprseentlng the tribal 
goddess, the other two her ministers— waving sticks and 
shivering, go before each elder of the tribe and apparently 
receive his messing, the elder placing his hands on their faces 
as a form of salutation, and then robbing them on bis own face. 
The man representing the goddess then seats himself on a 
stool and gives an address to theosseroNoge, admonishing them 
os to their future conduct (E. Thurston, Caetee and Tndet of 
S. India, Madras, 1909, vi. 67, 69). 

The desire to effect oommunion with the spirit of 
a person lately dead is illustrated by the practioe 
of the Tiyans of Madras. 


A girl becomes possessed by the spirit, and talks and acts, it 
Is sold, Just like the person who has latelv died, calling the 
children, relatives, ana friends by name, ana giving commands 
for the future conduct of the eurriving membm of the family. 
'After this, the spirit is severed from earthly trammels, and 
attains heavenly bliss’ (it. vll 91). 

(6) Marriage.— Tha Gollas of Madras at their 
marriages worship GangA, the goddess of the river 
Ganges. 

They draw coloured 6gures on the floor of the bouse and 
during the preparation of these some people, more prtloularly 
boys and those of feel)le mind, ore excluded from the yard, os 
some ill luck would befall them if they caught sight of the 
figures before the rite of removing the evil eye from them had 
been prformed. Food and Incense are waved before the figure 
of Oauga, and a cock Is socriflced, its neck being wrung. The 
three men who perform the rite prostrate themselves before 
Uie goddess and salute her. One of them gradually begins to 
perspire, and the spectators exclaim that he Is about to 
become possessed by the spirit of on ancestor. Taking up a 
•word, he tries to out himself with it, but he is careful to use 
only the blunt edge. The sword is wrested from him and 

g laced on the figure of the goddess. He then walks round the 
gure, shaking and twisting his body. Then the bridegroom 
enters, and he also becomes possessed. Incense and lights are 
carried round the figure, and the man representing the ancestor 
announces that the marriage will be fortunate ; in other words, 
the family ancestor sonouons the union of the couple (45. 
11.895). 

2 . Possession among Muhammadans. — The 

oult of spiritH is a later addition to the orthodox 
form of IslAni, but it is inevitable in India where 
so many of the converts are drawn froiii animistic 
tribes and castes. Among |)eop]o of this class the 
spirit-scaring power of the tombs of certain saints 
and martyrs is prominent. 

The shrine of MIr&n Ssyyid 'All, at UnJ& In N. Gujar&t, is 
famous for its power of relieving persons attacked by spirits. 
When such a patient arrives, the warden (mujdvir) provides 
him with accommodation in one of the open rooms or outhouses 
of the shrine. In the evening he takes his place beside the 
railing of the saint’s grave and Is given a oup of water from the 
ebrine weU or cistern. If he is really spirit-possessed, the spirit 
manifests itself by oauiinff him to shake liis bodv, or, in the 
cose of a woman, to fling ner hair about and roll her eyes. If 
after one or two draughts of water these effects ors not pro- 
duced, the ailment Is supposed to be constitutional, and the 
remedy proscribed Is the external or internal use of the leaves 
of the tree which grows near the saint’s grave. This is said to 
be of a varietv elsewhere unknown, but to have grown from a 
piece of wood which the saint used to clean his teeth— an idea 
which savours of Buddhism {PR il. 89 f.). In more serious 
cases the patient seems to be dragged by some unseen force, 
writhing and raving as If he were undergoing chastisemeut. 
'At last when he gives a faithful promise of future good 
conduct, and whenme fit Is exhausted, he removes himself 
from the place, often with a shoe between bis teeth os a sign 
of abject admission of defeat, and runs from the shrine 
enclosure, and drops os if dead. He is now in his proper 
senses, the wild and fagged look in his face during the days of 
his posstissloD has disappeared, the dosed expression with the 
snake-like fixedness of the eyeballs is gone. He regains his 
usual spirits, and after the performance of his vow Is sent book 
to his home ’ {BO lx. pt. 11 [1899] 128 f.). 

3 . Shaikh Saddfi.— Amon^ the spirits which 
attack women in India the chief is Shaikli SaddA. 
He was a learned man, but a hypocrite, who found 
a copper lamp en^aved with luystioal characters. 
When he lighted it, as in the case of Aladdin 
(K. F. Burton, Book of the Thousand Nights and 
a Night, London, 1894, x. 33 ff.), a jinn appeared 
to serve him. But, when he employed tne jiwn 
to gain for him the daughter of a king and to 
appropriate a mosque which he coveted, the spirits 
tore him to pieces. 

' It Is vsfT common to hear the vulgar people say if any of 
ttislr friends is afleoted with melancholy, hypochondria, etc., 
Ay, It Is the spirit of Shaikh Boddu has possessed him.” In 
such coses the spirit Is to be dislodged from the aflUoted person 
by sweetmeats, to be distributed among the poor ; to wl 
added, If possible, the socriflee of a block goat ' (Mrs. Meer 
Hasan All, Obeervattone on the Mueendmauns of India, 
London, 1888, U. 828ff.X 

Some women, regarded as impions by the ortho* 
dox, dress themselves in men’s clothes, and have a 
stance in which Shaikh Saddfi * comes on the 
head ’ of one of them. 


She becomes pomess e d. wavsi her head sbo^ oM women 
who desire oiur qpeolal noon, su^ •• ths Mrtn of » ^tld, 
fanplora her^. %ie medium gives her a pocket of betel- 
leaves, and some whldi she has herself chewed, r- 
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* which Sic with her profonnd Iclth, MtnaUy actii Howercr, 
God ic Lord ot all, and it depend! on Hli win and pleaeurc 
whether the woman ahaU be with child or not Bui If per- 
ohanoe ahe ahonld brinn forth a child, the belief of theae 
unfortnnate oreaturea In theae thiim ia wonderfullf oonflrmed, 
and they turn real infldela. Should ahe not haTc a child, ahe 
oondudea If i}'&n [the aaint] ia angry with her, and repeata the 
oeremony with redoubled credulity ’(Jaffur Shurreef, ganeon-e- 
Iriam; or the Cuetonu of the Muuultnam of /ndi^, Madraa, 
1868, p. 184 f.). 

LiTBEATURB.~Tha litaratwe hae been quoted in the article: 
aee alao ERE iv. 608. W. GrOORB. 


POSSESSION (Japanese). —iTangaA^art, which 
is a contraction of kamiy * god,' and tcakari. a word 
implying the idea of * ^ssession,’ means literally 
'gM-at^hment,' and expresses the idea of the 
passive attitude of a man under a superior influence 
which takes possession of him. The Japanese also 
use two words of Chinese ori^ to denote inspira- 
tion, shinfaku and takusen^ Doth of which imply 
the idea of divine revelation— of a communication 
made by divinity by means of an inspired man as 
interm^iary. In pure Japanese the latter idea 
is also rendered by the expression kami no thirase, 
* information of the god.* 

X. In ancient literature. — This supernatural 

S henomenon is described in the most ancient Shinto 
ocuments. One of the most important mytho- 
logical tales is that of a famous goddess, Ame no 
Uzume (the Dread Female of Heaven), who is a 
sort of prophetess. It is she who, by a sacred 
dance before the rock cavern in whicti the sun- 
goddess has hidden, finally leads her to reappear 
and lighten the world again. In this connexion an 
expression is employed in the Kojiki {kamugakari- 
ihttet ' accompliiming divine possession’) which is 
not very clear, and may be taken in the sense of 
feigned possession (this is the sense adopted by 
B. H. Chamberlain, Kojiki*, Tokyo, 1900, p. 09, n. 
82) ; but the corresnonuing passage in the Nihongi 
rather seems to inuicate that it is real possession 
(see Nihongi, Shtlkai ed., i. 40; and cf. tr. by W. 
G. Aston, London, 1898, i. 44). Moreover, Uzume 
is regarded as the mythical ancestor of the sarume 
(monk ey -women), who performed religious dances 
\kagura) at court ; and the divinely-inspired utter- 
ance which, according to the Nihongi, she pro- 
nounced in front of the celestial cavern (and which, 
according to another version, consisted only of the 
words n%, fu, mi, yo, itsu, mu, nana, ya, kokono, 
fd— simply the numerals from one to ten) is the 
prototype of the revelations of the mtAk> (* august 
child ’)» young priestesses attached to the principal 
Shinto temples, who dance the kagura to this day 
and sometimes acted as mediums, particularly at 
Ise. 

Another and more characteristic case of posses- 
sion is furnished by the prelude to the story of the 
expedition of the empress Jingo, the first legendary 
conqueror of Korea. The scene, which is one of 
ancient grandeur, is thus described in the Kojiki : 


* The Bmpreas. Her Auguetnen Prlnoeea Okinsga-tanwhi (the 
ancient name oi the enmreee], was at that time divinelv poe- 
seesed. So when the Heavenly Sovereign (Emperor Ohoai], 
dwelling at the palace of Kashiki in Taukushi [Kyaeha], was 
about to imite the Land of Kumaeo, the Heavenly Sovereign 
played on his augutt lute [the dzumo-l^to, an Instrument 6 or 
6 ft. long, with ehc stringe), and the Prime Mlnieter, the Noble 
Take-uonl, being in the pure court [lo-niha], requested the 
divine orders. Hereupon the Bmprees, divinely poeseeaed, 
charged him with this Inatroction and counael ; ** There Is a 
land to the Westward, and in that land la abundance of varioua 
treaaurea dauding to the eye, from gold and silver downwards. 
I will now bestow this land upon thee." Then the Heavenly 
Sovereign replied, saying : ** If one aaoend to a high place and 
look w^ward, no country ia to be seen. There Is only the 

•«&*' * *.nH Mvlnop a.m 1vln«. 

awa“ 

the 

empire, it is not a land over which thou ougbtest to rule. Do 
thou go to the one road I " H.a. Hades]. Hereupon the Prime 
Minister, the noble Take-ucfai, said : “ [1 am flUed with] awe, my 
Heavenly Sovereign ! Continue playing thy great august lute.^ 
Then he slowly drew his august lute to him, and langnkUy 


lOOK wesvwara, no councry is so oe seen, mere H only the 
great sea" ; and saying, **They are lying Deities," he pushed 
away his august lute, did not play on it, and sat silent. Then 
the Deities were very angry, and said : ** Altogether as for this 


nihyed on It So almost immediately the sound of the august 
lute became inaudible. On their forthwith lifting a light and 
looking, [the Heavenly Sovereign] was dead ' {Kojiki, 284 f. ; ot 
Eihonffi, L 281 f.X 

After the tragic death of the emperor, whicli 
was the punishment for his impiety, the empress 
and her prime minister, alarmed and dismay^l, 
perform toe ceremonies of the Great Purification 
of the country j then Take-uchi tries to obtain a 
new inspiration from the goda 

*The Noble Take-uohi again stood In the pure court and 
requested the Deities* commands. Thereupon the manner of 
their instruction and counsel was exactly tne same as on the 
former day : ** Altogether this land is a land to be ruled over 
by the august child in thine Augustness's august womb." fnio 
deities now speak to, as well as through, the empress.] Then 
the Noble TaKS-uchi said: "[I am ailed with] awe, my Great 
Deities I The august ohild in this Deity's womb, what [sort of] 
child may it be [The Deities] replied, saying : '* It is a male 
child." Then [the Noble Thke-uchi] requested more parlioularly, 
[saying] : I wish to know the august names of the Great Deities 
whose words have now instructed us." Forthwith [the Deities] 
replied, saying : “ It is the august doing of the Great-August- 
Heaven-Shining-Deify : likewise it is the three Great Deities 
Bottom-Possessing-llsle, Middle-Possessing-Hale and Surface- 
Possessing-Male [three of the deities bom at the time of the 
purUloation of Isanagi, on hls return from Hades], eta . . ."' 
{Kojiki, 886tX 

Whereupon these divinities reveal the offerings 
and mysterious rites by means of which the cross- 
ing of the sea and the conquest of Korea wUl be 
successfully accomplished. 

It is to be noted that, in this text, the emnresH 
is accorded * divinity ' {kami). This title may nave 
been given to her, as sometimes happened, simply 
on account of her supreme rank (cf. Kojiki, 333, 
304 f., etc.); bat it is more probable that, as has 
been supposed by the native commentator Motoori, 
the prime minister made an exceptional use of the 
title here, because at the moment she was * divinely 
possessed.' However this may be, both this narra- 
tive and that of the death of the emperor have a 
corresponding passage in the Nihongi (i. 225 f.) 
which shows that the interrogation of the gods in 
a sacred place, with a lute accompaniment, in order 
to know their names and desires, was a fonn of 
divination regularly employed in the most ancient 
Shinto; and we see also that this practice ad- 
mitted of the presence of two persons, the one, in a 
state of possession, serving as a medium, and the 
other entru .led with the asking of the necessary 
questions, and also, no doubt, with the eimlaiiation 
of the obMure answers, as the priests of Delphi in- 
terpreted the unintelligible words of the pythoness. 

3. Development and modification by Buddhism. 
— After these fundamental narratives of the sacred 
books, mention might be made of many other cases 
of inspiration in the course of Japanese history. 
Without relating them here in detail, we may 
draw from them two observations of a general 
kind. (1) Any persons whatever may be possessed 
as subjects of divination. They may be men {e.g., 
Nihongi, i. 226, 391 f., ii. 317 f.), particularly in- 
ferior priests (ii. 70 f., 318), or women (i. 152, 221), 
especially priestesses (i. 176), or even children (i. 
163). (2) We find that the objects of inspiration 
are usnally the oracles of a god who demands a 
cult either for himself [e.g., Nihongi, i. 154 f., 163, 
221, ii. 76 f.) or for some other god (i. 391 f.), or 
who oomplains that his already existing cult is 
neglected (L 152, ii. 77, 318), asks for the erection 
of a new temple (i. 176, ii. 77), or specifies the 
particular offerings and observances agreeable to 
him (i. 163, 222, 228, 391 f., ii. 77, 318). All this 
represents something rather vulgar. It is, in a 
word, a secondary divinatoiy practice, which the 
court and the upper Shinto clergy, faithful to the 
official method of the * Greater Divination ’ (see 
Divination [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 802), regard 
with a certain mistrust. E.g., in the year 812 a 
decree announced penalties against peasants wlio, 
udthout reason, predicted good or bad fortune. 
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It is true that this document ordered the local 
authorities to report to the central government all 
authentic predictions. But later, when, in 1348, 
a bonze of Ise, after a thousand days of prayers, 
found floating on the a glittering sword, which 
a young boy, divinely inspired, declared to be one 
of the three imperial insignia-^the sacred sword 
lost in 1184 at the ^eat naval battle of Dan-no-ura 
—the court refused to recognize it as suoh. This 
shows that, if possession plays an Important part 
in the most ancient Shinto, it tends afterwaras to 


shows that, if possession plays an important part 
in the most ancient Shinto, it tends afterwaras to 
become rather a popular proceeding, more and 
more neglected by the official religion. 

On the other hand, however, Buddhism lays hold 
of it, and often avails itself of it in its politics and 
its * pious expedients ’ (AdOen), t.e. cleverly appro- 
priating Shinto by representing its gods as incar- 
nations of its own saints. Thus, in the 8 th cent., 
the priest GyOgi, having prayed seven days and 
seven nights under a tree near the groat temple of 
Ise, receives an oracle the result of which is that 
the snn-^oddess must be identified with Yairoohana, 
a Buddhist personiBoation of spiritnal illumination 
and purity. At the same time this foreign influence 
brinira to Japanese possession moral characteristics 
which pure Shinto did not know. Henceforth the 
gods teach kindness, oharity towards the poor, 
righteousness, purity of heart— all Buddhist and 
Confucian virtues. Even Haohiman, the terrible 
god of war, enjoins on his followers pity for 
mendicants and Ie])ers, for ants and crickets. A 
fiance through the odd collection of oracles of the 
rKa Bongo (‘Japanese Analects,* 1669), of which 
Aston gives an analysis {Shinto^ London, 1905, pp. 
.367-372), will make one realize this transformation. 
It is a mixture of foreign ideas, attributed to the 
gods of various Shintoist temples, which contradict 
not only each other bnt all that we know of these 
Japanese gods. At the same time, however, there 
are in many cases conceptions o! a much higher 
moral level than that of the old indigenous religions. 

3 . Present-day practice.>-At the present day 
possession is represented chiefly by popular prac- 
tices of which the principal element is hypnot- 
ism. It is certain that this phenomenon was the 
basis of primitive possession, although the ancient 
documents do not describe it minutely. Nervous 
phenomena in general played a large part in 
Shinto, and gave birth especially to some curious 
beliefs and legends founded on dissociation of 
personality (see M. Revon, Antkologie de la litt^ra- 

"" etc.). 

ancse, 

- , litney, 

‘Notes on the History of Medical Progress m 
Japan,* in TASJ xii. pt. iv. [TOkyO, 18^] 361). 
This state of things being understo^, it is not 
astonishing to find that in our day the hypnotic 
crisis constituteB the essential point of the spiritual 
Blancos BO well described by Percival Lowell 
(‘Esoteric Shinto,* in TASJ xxi. [1893] 106-135, 
152-197. 241-270, xii. pt. i. [1894] 1-26, and Oce^i 
JapaUt Boston, 1896). 


sod, whan Am cfMs sabsldis into s pennsiicat tranbUof , 
remslB Sxed, with tbs look paomlkr to hypaoiig. IhomsahM 
than become a god, and the mee-ea, bowlof f eepeetf u Uy, flist 
arici hie name, and then rate some qaeetkoni to him, to which 
the god, on his pari, repUee. Whan this dialogue ia llnlahed, 
tha nalKMa, after a last pra^, rooeaa him by etriking him on 
the back. After that one of tha audlenoe offers him a cup of 
water, and. when he manages to diink it. others rub hie arme 
and his body until he rsoovers from his oatalepsy. 

It may be added that, even in some forms of in- 
spiration in which hypnotism does not play the 
principal part, as in divination by the e&t, the 
soothsayer allows himself to be put into a certain 
nervous state, marked by a violent contraction of 
the face, foaming of the lips, and trembling of the 
whole b^y. The present writer has seen a man 
in this state of traaitional delirium in the exercise 
of his prophetic office, who was ordinarily quite 

f entle — tno famous soothsayer Takashinia (of. 
>1VINATI0N r Japanese], vol. iv. p. 804^). 

4 * Possession by human spirits. — There is 
another kind of possession, in which it is not gods 
that are invoked, but human spirits, either of 
living men, or, more frequently, of the dead, and 
espemally of deceased relatives. These evocations 
are practised, also by means of hypnosis, by 
sorceresses called ichi-KOt or agata-milco, or some- 
times azuaa-mikot because in their conjurations 
they make use of the azusa-yumit a bow of azusa^ 
woM. Some are parish mediums, others itinerant 
mediums of a more humble position. This necro- 
mancy is, however, a modem custom. 

5 * Animal-possession.— The last form of posses- 
sion to be noticed is possession by the fox, the 
badger, and other animals. The Japanese employ 
for animal-possession the same expression as for 
divine possession : * to be possessoa by the fox * is 
kitsunc ga kakari. But the fox and the badger do 
not appear in the primitive documents unless just 
as any other animals, and Aston is wrong {Nihongi, 
i. 59, n. 10) in including their enchantments among 
the calamities {wazdhahi) which required ritual 
purification. He has confused two aspects of the 
Japanese fox, which mnst be all the more carefully 
distinniishea because they are iu direct opposition 
to each other. If the fox holds a place in Shinto, 
it is only on account of its gi'adual identification 
with the god Inari, * the Man of the Rice,’ who is 
himself connected with Uka no Mi-tama, ‘the 
August Spirit of Food,* a hypostasis of the goddess 
of mod, Ukemochi. It is only in Buddhism that 
he Is regarded as an agent of possession ; and he 
appears there not as a beneficent god, but, on the 
contrary, as an evil demon. ^ The traditional 
badger (lanukit which in fact is not a real badger, 
but a small black fox, the canis procynoidca) ^so 
appears only in popular superstitions, just as does 
the mujinat a kind of badger mentioned in some 
tales of the Nihongi (i. 184, ii. 165). 

A famous story in Japan is that of the badger in a monastery 
which assumed the shape of a tea-kettle and, by Its fantastic 


ceremony and Interrogates the medium himself. It is easy to o# . , 

recognise in these two modern rCIes those whioh we have . ^ 1 ^ 

already found, In primitive times, in the persons of the divinely- . . I 

pomemd EmpreaiJlngfl and her mlnfiiter Me-uphJ. After ^tocomotl 
various preliminary ceremonies (In which Buddhist influence is — — - - 

suiBcienw marked, by the emplwmeut, as acoompanlment to * For the . 

the songs, of the mueu-jd. a staff to the end of whioh metal Fox and Bad 
rings are attached, as welt as of inoense, and by other foreign |H. itt. [19061 ; 
customiX tte nokssea sits down, doses his eyes and receives Boi^n, 18M, 
from ths mos-sa the poAri, ka a wand adornM with stript ol Paii^iM$ in 
white paper, which u ths sscred emblem of Shlntd. ^sn J. ]£. Jmss, 
^ere is sinring, and the descent of the god (tomiomikO is J. L. Neviu, 


as an animal both onrioos and sacred (A. B. Hitford, TaUt ^ 
Old JofMin, London, 1888, p. 176 f.X 
That these popular beliefs persist even to-day ia 
shown by a well-known anecdote. 

In 1889 a phantom train suddenly appeared to the engine- 
driver of a real train on the line from TOkyO to Yokohama. 
After a desperate pursuit the phantom train was overtaken, 
and a fox was found crushed to pieces under the wheeb of the 

r eal looo moUve. 

i For the legendary point of view see W. de Visier, 

Fox and Badger in the Japanese Folklort,’ in TASJ xxxvL 


&ere m slnring, and the descent of the god (tomioreskO is 
awaited. At first tha nata-M rsmalns moflonlsss, but 
suddenly the ffoM qutvere in his hands, and gradually trembles 
more and more nntU the man enters Into a state of oonrulsion. 
in soma oasea his eyes remain balt-doaed ; In others they open, 


J. ]£. Jamse, in TASJ vtt. pk Iv. [1890) 876^f., etc. ; d. also 
J. L. Ntvios, Dsmtm PotMtion and AUiid TJifnM, (MmgOt 
1894, pp. 46, 81, 71. 104, tOt ; for the m^ori pdnt of 
obmr^ns of K. Biuk of the Univerdte ofJtokyO, a rOaunte 


obmrvatlons of KBoOm, of the Univ^te 0 
of which wtti bs Irand to B. H. Oluun^lalii, 

TBkyfi, 1696, aa ^Dastoniaoai P osse s s ion * 


TMn^Jnpamt^ 
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P088BIS8I0N (B^mitlo and Christian) 


It muat alio be mentioned that, beeidee penona 
poseeaeed the fox, there are othem who poseeee 
the fox ( kUsune-mochi) and oan» like the fox him- 
aelf, employ oharme against their enemiea. In 
the old province of linmo whole families exist who 
are supposed to have invisible foxes protecting 
them; but these families are regards with a 
moral feeling of repulsion, and it is only other 
families also possessing the fox who will agree to 
become united to them by manias. Lastly, it 
may be recalled in this connexion that the soul of 
the dead fox is sometimes employed in a kind of 
secondary divination practised by the kUsunt- 
i9ukaM (see Diyinatioh [Japanese], vol. iv. p. 


LmatATosa—Tbs Utorston Is dtsd throughout the uttalo. 

Michel Kevon. 

POSSESSION (Semitic and Christian). 
Among the Semitic peoples, as among the other 
peoples of the world, tnere survivea from the 
animistic stage of culture the belief that a spirit 
can take possession of a person either for go(M or 
for^vil. This will be made more clear by passing 
in review the facts in detail. 

I. Babylonia and As8yria.—Among the ancient 
Babylonians the idea of possession in its completest 
form survived only in the case of evil spirits, tnongh 
some attenuated traces of the conception that the 
spirit of a god might take possession of a man are 
also found. In every period of Babylonian history 
it was believed that sickness was caused by a 
demon which entered into persons and took posses- 
sion of them. This conception Is reflected in the 
oldest Babylonian religious text known, an iucan- 
tation inscribed on a foundation cylinder of the 
time of the dynas^ of Akkad, about 280C<‘2flOO 
B.O., now in the University Museum in Phila- 
delphia. The cylinder is Ira^nnentary, the be- 
ginning being broken away. But in one of the 
early columns the demon is addressed thus t 

*Th« light of th« city,— in the light ot the city are they. 

The darknesi of the city,— In the darkness of the dty are thsy* 

The people of the city .—among the people of the city art they.* 

In a later column we read : 


* Enlll declarei to him : 

** Gone Is the liokness from the faet of the land." 
Asa protector he removed It,— 

EnlilY are they,— 

Ae a protector be removed it.' 


It is clear from this text that sickness was a 
demon, but a demon that Enlil could expel. The 
beneficent god was more powerful than the 
demon. 

The Babylonians distinguished one demon from 
another just as a modem physician distinguishes 
one germ from another. Ashakku was the demon 
of a wasting disease, perhaps a form of tubercu- 
losis. Akhkhazu, the * seizer,’ was the demon of 
liver troubles. Labartu, who was pictured as a 
monster with swine sucking at her breasts, at- 
tacked women in childbirth and their infant chil- 
dren.' Toothache was snppo^ to be caused by a 
demon that was identifiea with a worm. This is 
made clear by the following text : 


* After Anu [had created the heavens) 

The heavens created the earth, 

The earth created the rivers. 

The rivers created the oanalc, 

The oanale created the marsh, 

The marsh created the worm. 

Then earn# the worm weeping before flhamadh | 

Before Ea cama her team : 

"What wilt thou give me for my food? 

What wilt thon give me as mins to destroy T * 

*' I will give thee the ripe figs (?) and eoft pomigntmt$$(r)-'* 
"Me I What are these ripe flgi(?) to sm? And soft pome- 

upi^ween the teeth and the Jaw-bone aet me, 


1 Of. M. Jastrow. Tkt M$dMn$ gf Cite Bubphniant md 
Affgrtenr, p. 7. 


Thall may destroy tba blood of the teeth. 

And ruin their itrength, 

Grasp the prong ana saue tha root” * i 

As disease was possession by a demon, so cure 
consisted of expelling the demon from the body. 
This is most clearly snown in an incantation text 
in which the demon is addressed thus x* 


'Out! Out! Farswayl Faraway! 

Shame ! Shame ! Perish ! Perish 1 
Turn thy body! Out! Ferawgyl 
From my body go out ! 

From my body far away 1 
From my body, for shame I 
From my body perish t 
From my body tnzn 1 
From my body thy body I 
Into my body do not return t 
TO my body do not approach I 
In my body do not dwell ! 

On my body do not press ! 

By Bhamash, the mighty, be exorolaed I 
By Ba, lord of all, be exorcised I 
By Manlnk, chief exordaer ot the gods, be exorcised I 
By the flre-god, who trams you, be exorcised ! 

From my body ba ya aeparated 1* 


It was a common belief that demons of sickness 
might enter the body through the agency of other 
people. Such bewitchment or the casting of a 
spell over the body of another was an easy way of 
avenging real or supposed injuries. So frequent 
were attempts to bewitch personal enemies, and so 
potent were the spells or charms believed to be, 
that the second section of the Code of Hammurabi 
is directed against the practice. It is taken up 
immediately after cases in which men are accused 
of a capital crime, and one who was accused of 
practising snoh arts was compelled by the law to 
purge himself by the ordeal of plunging into the 
sacred river. If he could swim out, he was inno- 
oent. 

This belief in bewitchment U recognized in a 
number of the incantations, as in the following : * 


'An evilcurm, llk« a dmnon, rests upon tAs man, 

A voice, a wretehedness has fallen upon him, 

A voice not good has fallen upon him, 

An evil ouree, a ban of peHtilence I 

That man an evil enne naa alaughtered like a lamb ; 

His god baa retired from bii body, 

Hla prayer-aniwering goddess stands aside, 

The voice, the wretohednees covers him like a garment. It 
overwhelms him. 

Harduk saw him, 

Into the house of Bik hie father, he entered and spoke : 

"Hy father, an evu curse, like a demon, hat fallen on a 


A second time he said to Mm : 

** What that man should do 1 do not know. By what may he 
be cured? " 

Ea answered his eon Marduk : 

" My eon, what dost thou not know ? What oan I add to thee T 
Marduk, what dost thon not know? What oan 1 add to thee? 
What 1 know, thou knowest. 

Go to him, my son Marduk, 

To the house of holy cleansing take him. 

His ban loose, bis ban break 1 


The restless evil of his body. 

Whether it be curse of his father. 

Or curse of hie mother. 

Or cures ot his elder brother. 

Or curse of a pest-demon. 

Or curse of a man unknown. 

Like an onion may it be peeled off, 
like a date may ft be cut off, 
like a palm-raoeme may it be broken off I 
O curse, by Heaven be thou exorcised ! 
By the Barth be thou exordsed!”' 


This text makes it clear that, when the demon 
took possession of a person, the god or coddess (in 
other words, good spirits) was belie vea to with- 
draw. A similar conception prevailed among the 
Hebrews. 


1 For the orlglnel eae OuMi/'orm from Babylonian 
Tablets in the BrUieh JftMeum, xvii. [1008] 60, and for trr. 
R. W, Rogers, The JUligion of Babylonia and Aeeytia, New 
Tork, 1008, p. 166, Cuneiform ParaUele to the OT, do. 1912, 
p. 62 ff. : and H. Gressmano, Aliorienlalitehe ToxU twid BUdsr 
mm A T, Tubingen, 1900, p. 28. ^ _ 

9 K. L. Tallqvist, Die aeeyrieche BetohwOrungmria 
IWfel v. iee-184. 

SH. ZImmem, BeiMlge sur Eembaie dsr Mylemimhen 
BeHgion, TaMv. Iff. 
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POSSESSION (Semitio and Cttiristian) 


In order to exorcize the demon not onlv words 
but B^bolio acts were employed. The incanta- 
tion from which the last quotation comes is con- 
tinued by a series of sections, each devoted to a 
symbolic casting into the fire of different kinds of 
material — an onion, a date, a palm -raceme, a little 
fleece, a goat-skin, wool, and seed. The portion of 
it which accompanied the use of the onion reads : 

* As this onion is peeled snd osst Into the fire, 

The devouring fleino seises it. 

In a garden it will never be planted, 

Amid pools and irrigating-dltcbes will not be placed. 

Its roots will not strike into the ground, 

Its stalk will not shoot up, will never see the sun, 

Unto the feast of a god or a king will not approacA, 

So be the ourse, the ban, the torture, the Mwltchment, 

The siokness, sighing, sin, misdeed, wrong, and transgres- 
sion,— 

The sickness which in my body, my flesh, my members 
dwells. 

As this onion is peeled and 

On this day the devouring flame aeiaei It, 

May the ourse be removed 1 May I tee light 1 ' 

Similar utterances accompanied the burning 
of the other materials. To such an extent did the 
belief in the possession of evil demons prevail that, 
at least in later times, the whole life of Babylonia 
was pervaded by the fear of thorn. This is proved 
by the extent and variety of the incantation litera- 
ture. This need not be more fully quoted here, 
as its fundamental conceptions are embodied in 
the extracts given above. The rest of it presents 
in difterent ways and with a variety of outward 
symbols endless variations of this theme. 

Because of the difficulties of life in the Baby- 
lonian climate, struggle, sickness, and pain were 
more common than exultant joy. Perhaps it was 
for this reason that, while belief in the possession 
of demons was developed to a pseudo-science, there 
is almost no trace of a lielief in the possession of a 
man by a good spirit or god. Nevertheless men 
who •accomplishea unusual deeds recognized that 
their power was not their own— that it came to 
them from the gods. As a rule, however, they did 
not claim possession of the gods, but held that each 
god had Imparted to them some special attribute 
of his as a gift. 

Thui Lugaloaggiii, ih« flrat to carry the Babylonian armi to 
the Mediterranean oooet (e. 2800 B.O.), olaime that intelligence 
woi given him by Enki, the god of wisdom, that he was 
nourished with the milk of life by Ninkborsag, that he was 
called by Shamosh, and chosen to be the king of the world by 
Enlil.1 Earlier than he Eannatum, the conquering king of 
Logosh, mode similar claims. Eannatum also relates a more 
intlmato religious experience. When the men of Umma had 
raided the fertile plain of Quedin and carried off the crop which 
woe of such value to the men of lAgash, Eannatum fell on his 
face before the god Ningirsu and prayed for guidance in the 
important crisia Thereupon Ningirsu appeared to him, 
apparently in a dream (we oannot be sure, since the text is 
broken) and gave him the desired guidance and power. Filled 
with enthusiasm because of this communion with his |od, 
Eannatum went forth and completely subdued bis enemies.* 
Five or six centuries after Eannatum Qudea, another ruler of 
IjagaHh, had a similar experience. The overflow of the rivers 
had failed, and a famine had resulted. Naturally the ruler was 
most anxious. Two.' gods appeared to him in a dream and told 
him to rebuild the temple of EninnQ,* which he proceeded to 
do. Evidently Gudea believed that In this experience divine 
intelligence was imparted to him, for he boasts that he intro- 
duced by his superior understanding a new type of temple 
architecture. 

This method of gaining divine power continued 
down to the end of the Assyrian period, though in 
a somewhat attenuated form. 

In the time of Ashurbanipal, e.g., when the king was onoe 
invading Elam, both he and his troope were in trouble on 
account of the river Ididi being in flood. Ashurbanipal prayed, 
and the goddess Ishtar answered, but now it was not the king 
to whom the goddess appeared in a dream, but a seer.< The 
vision come by proxy. 

1 Of. F. Thureau-Dangin, DU tumsrUehsn und akkadUcKtn 
I<eip^, 1007, p. 162. 

a io. p. 18, and li. w. King, aUt. qf Sunur and Akkad, 
London, 1010, p. 188 ff. 
s See Thureau-Dangin, pp. 80-0a 

* Of. G. A. Barton, Arwuiologp and tk$ BikU, Philadelphia, 
1010, p. 417. 


Perhaps it was because of the heightening of 
this conception— that gods occasionally appears to 
their devoted followers and empowered them to 
unusual deeds— into a belief that these exceptional 
men were possessed by the gods or by divine powers 
that led to the deification of a few Babylonian 
rulers. It has long been one of the puzzles of 
Babylonian historv whv Naram-Sin, Oudea, 
Dungi, Bur-Sin, ana Gimlf-Sin claimed to be gods. 
Granted that the last two map have inherited the 
title from Dungi, why should it have been accorded 
spontaneously to three of Babylonia’s great rulers, 
and not to a number of others equally great ! None 
of the theories previously put forward (such as 
Egyptian inffuence or the possession of the shrine 
of Nippur) is adequate. A more probable hypo- 
thesis would seem to be that for some reason 
Naram-Sin, Gudea, and Dungi were believed to be 
possessed of the divine powers. 

2. Phcsnicia.— While most of the Phoonician 
literature has perished, interesting evidence of 
Phoenician belief in possession is found in an 
Egyptian document known as the * Report of 
Wenamon,* * an Egyptian who was sent to Byblos 
(Gcbal) in Phoenicia in the reign of Ramses xn. 
(1118-1090 B.G.). It was a troubled period of 
nistory, and Wenamon had many aavontures, 
being robbed at Dor on his way to Phoenicia, and 
driven by adverse winds to Cyprus on his way 
home. Fortunately he lived to narrate his experi- 
ences, not the least of which occurred at Byblos 
itself. 

The king of Bybloe. Zakor-Boal, was at flrst unfriendly. 
This t>art of the narrative runs : 

* I spent nineteen days In hli [harbour], and he continually 
•ent to me daily saying : ** Betake thyself from my harbour." 

Now, when he socrmced to hit gods, the god seised one of 
his noble youths, making him frensled, so that he said : 

** Bring [the god] hither t Bring the messenger of Amon who 
hath him, Send him and let him go." * 

*The god ’ in this passage refers to an image of the Theban 
god Amon called Amon-of-the-way^ kind of travelling Amon 
which Wenamon hod with him. Wenamon continues : 

*Now, while the frenzied (youth) oontinued in frenzy during 
tAls night, 1 found a ship for Egypt, and 1 loaded all my belong, 
inn into it.* 

He then relates how, as hs was about to flse, Zakar-Boal, at 
the command of the god through the frenzied youth, sent and 
recoiled him. 

The whole incident shows that the Phoenicians 
believed in possession by a god, and that what was 
uttered by one so possessed was a divine command 
that should be given the strictest heed. It is a 
conception of prophecy familiar to students of the 
OT. 

3. Israel— The OT affords much evidence that 
the belief in possession in Israel in the early days 
of her history was identical with that in Phoenicia. 
A classical instance of this is Balaam. 

Th« king of Moab oent for him to ouno Iirael. Balaam 
strongly desired to comply ; to comply meant rich rewards. 
But, according to the E account, Jahwsh met Balaam In ths 
way, and * put a word In Balaam's mouth ’ (Nu Jobweh 

so took possession of Balaam that In spite of his desires hs 
blessed Israel. The J document says of his experience, ' Ths 
spirit of God came upon him ’ [Balaam] (84 >)l 

That Balaam had the ecstatic experience of the 
Byblite youth is clearly shown by the poems attri- 
buted to him. One of these describes him as the 
man 

* Who seeth the vision of the Almighty, 

Fklling down and having his eyes open ' ( 24 i 8 b)^ 

clearly a description of the frenzied or ecstatic 
state. The powerlessnesa of Balaam when thus 

f iossessed by the divine spirit is expressed in the 
Ines : 

* How shall 1 curse, whom God hath not cursed? 

And how shall I defy, whom Johweh hath not defledt* (286X 

A still more patent example of the view that pro- 

1 For the whole doooment see Breasted, AnoUnt JReoords ^ 
Egvpi, Iv. li 688-601, or, for ths most Important ports of it, 
Barton, pp. 862-866. 
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pheoy is the result of ecstatic possesiioD is afforded 
oy the case of King Saul, 

Aooofdlng to the namtlTe in 1 S when David fled tor 
nroteotton to Samuel, Saul tent meeeengera to bring David 
back. * And when they law the oompany of the prophete pro* 
phesying, and Samuel etanding as head over them, the spirit 
of God came upon the messengers of Saul, and they also pro* 
phesied.* The experiment wae repeated three times, with the 
same result. The messengers were so overcome with the 
ecstasy that some one else had to return to tell Saul what bad 
happened. Finally Saul himself started to go and fetch David, 
and 'the spirit of God name upon him alsi^ and he went on, 
and prophesied, until he came to Naioth in Bamah. And he 
also stripped oft his clothes, and he also prophesied before 
Samual, and lay down naked all that day and all that night. 
Wherefore they say. Is Saul also among the prophets f ' 

It is clear from this story that the prophetic 
frenzy in the case of Saul rendered him unconsci* 
ouB or, at any rate, unable to stand. It also so 
possessed him that he became regardless of the 
ordinary proprieties of dress. Not only is it im* 
pessible to ootain stronger evidence of possession, 
but it is made clear that Samuel’s prophecy was 
also of this order. Indeed nihha^' * he prophesied,’ 
is a i^assive form, indicating that his words bubbled 
out under the influence of tne power that possessed 
him. 

That this was still the conception of prophecy in 
the time of Elisha is shown by the narrative in 
2 K 3, which gives an account of the oampai^ of 
Jelioram, Jehoshaphat, and the kmg ot Edom 
against Moab. 

Elisha accompanied the expedition, and, when the prophet 
was asked for an oracle concerning where they could And a water* 
•upply, he called for a minstrel to play before him. Ai the 
minstrel played, 'the hand of Jahwen came upon him,' f.«., the 
prophetic ecata^ was Induced, and he gave the desired oracle. 


From this type of prophecy the litoraiy prophets 
of later time clearly diil'erentiated tnemselves. 
Amos declared ; *1 am no nabt* I* (7'*). Wo find 
in this period no trace of possession by demons, for 
in Hebrew thought the spirits were not yet differ- 
entiated into good and bad. They were still non- 
ethical. They were regarded by men as good or 
evil according as Jahweh sent them on missions 
that were for the benefit oi for the injury of man- 
kind. This is shown by the nan’ative in 1 K 22, 
in which the prophet Micaiah explains the fact 
that the other prophets of the court of Ahab 
differed from him, because Jahweh had sent forth 
a spirit to be a lying spirit in the mouths of these 
prophets. 

The case of King Saul was of the same type. 
We find his melancholia or insanity explained 
thus ; ‘ Now the spirit of Jahweh had departed from 
Saul, and an evil spirit from Jahweh troubled him’ 
(1 S 16^^). The evil spirit came from Jahweh, just 
as the spirit of Jahwen did, but it was evil because 
its effects were different. Just as in Babylonia 
the god and goddess were thought to depart before 
the demon could come into the man, so the spirit 
of Jahweh departed before the evil spiiit entered 
into Saul. His possession by this spirit was 
believed to be the cause of his darkened reason. 

The idea of possession appears also to have 
included the belief that a person could be possessed 
of the spiiit of a departea person. Tlius a necro- 
mancer is described as bool ’vb, * the possessor of an 
*ob, ’ The meaning of *ob is objure, but apparently 
it refers to the spirit of the dead. Thus in 1 S 28, 
where Saul consulted a woman who possensed an 
*o&, the spirit of Samuel seemed to possess her, for 
she spoke as though she were Samuel. Necro- 
mancers were also called yidde'oni, and they were 
described in Is 8** as those *who chirp . . . and 
mutter ’—possibly because they spoke in the voices 
of the dead. 

In the time after the Exile the literature affords 
little trace of the conception of possession by the 
spirit of God. God had become in the theology 
ot the time exalted and remote. Prophets oon- 


tinned to speaki but, as in the case of Zechariah, 
they received their mess^es through angels. 
Eventually even prophecy dita out and apocalyptic 
took its pfaoe, and tne apocalypses record visions 
which the G<kI, onoe nign, but now most remote, 
had formerly vonohsafed to men. In such an age 
the idea of divine possession became impossible. 

In this period the belief in demons was fully 
developed (see Demons and Spibits [Heb.]). Ap- 
parently the older view that men might be possessed 
of a supernatural being continued, but it was inferred 
in all such oases that the patient was possessed of 
a demon and not by the spirit of God. W hile there 
is no direct evidence on this point in theiiteraturoi 
the prevalence of the belief in demoniacal posses- 
sion by the people of Palestine that is reflected in 
the NT is sumcient proof. It is predicted in 
Zee 13*^ that in future, when any shall prophesy, 
*hi8 father and his mother that begat uim . . . 
shall thrust him through when he prophesieth.’ 
This prediction belongs to the latest of the Hebrew 
prophecies. Was it not uttered because possession 
was now coming to be regarded as always pos- 
session of the devil? See, further. Prophecy 
(Hebrew). 

4. Arabia.— The beliefs of the early Arabs con- 
cerning spirits anc^ossession were similar to those 
of early Israel. Tlie Arabs believed in a great 
mass of spirits called jinn^ orjan (the more common 
name is jinn).^ These were not pure spirits, for 
they were often represented as hairy and often as 
having the form of an ostrich or a snake. It was 
believed that, when a jinni was killed, a solid 
carcass was left behind. Nevertheless the jinn had 
the power to appear and disappear, to assume 
tem^raiily any form that pleased them. They 
are usually spoken of collectively, and were not 
individualized. Similarly they were originally 
non-etUical. Whether they were good or bad 
depended upon the attitude Uiat for the time being 
they assumed towards men. They were generally 
supposed to inhabit desolate places and to l>e 
unsocial, in nature. Their powers u’ere superhuman 
and they were capable of taking possossion of men. 

Poets were supposed to owe their power to such 
possession. 

B.g.f it ii related of ^aM&n Ibn Th&bit, a devoted follower of 
Muhammad who was very useful to the Prophet in replyinv in 
a sort of poetry to abusive attacks upon his master, that, while 
etill a youns man, before the rise of Islam, he met one day in a 
street of Atodina a female jinni, who leaped upon him and 
compelled him to utter three verses ot poetry. This was hie 
initiation into the yersifler'e art. Thereafter he was a poet, 
but each j>oem came to him as the result of inspiration from 
tbej<nn.3 

The separatoness of the poets from other men 
greatly impressed the Arabs. 

' From time to time, too. in the intense nervous susoe])tibility 
of the Arab race in the Keen desert air, there fell upon him 
[the poet] cataleptio rigors, swoons, and dreams, from which he 
returned with strange words in his mouth. 'S 


So the poets, when under inspiration, wore 
believed to be under the power of jinn. This 
gave them great distinction. They were, before 
Isl&m, often the leaders and representatives of 
these tribes. Honour was accorded them, not 
from appreciation of intellectual endowment or of 
artistic genius, but because of their uncanny con- 
nexion with the supernatural. There is a striking 
parallel between the way in which the poet Dassan 
* was thrown down by the female spirit and hod 
verses pressed out of him,’ and the way in which 
‘the nrst utterances of prophecy were prci^d 
from Muhammad by the angel Gabriel.*^ In 

1 For nMNTO completo aooounta sm £. W. Lans, Th§ Thousand 
and Ons Nights, London, 1888-41, note 21, i. 29 ff. ; J. WeU- 
hauien, JUtU oraMsehen H$idefUunU*, p. 148 ff.; and W. R. 
Smith, Rsl Ssm.9,p. I10ff. 

vOf. D. B. Maod^ald, Ths RsHgiaus Attituds and Zdfs in 
Islam, p. 18 II. 

* Ib. p. 24. 4 /b. p. 19. 
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Arabian thoufj^ht only the Prophet experienced 
anaelio poseeMion. 

Seside the poet {ahiSir ), and below him, wae the 
jfedAtn, or soothsayer, and lielow him the 'orr^, a 
kind of diviner. These, too, were under the 
influence of the jvnnt but in a less exalte<l way. 
The kdhim were soothsayers oonnected with a 
sanctuary, while the 'arraft, like Samuel, told 
where lost articles might be found. Nevertheless 
the kdhins usually cost their oracles in verse. 
Their inspiration came, however, in the sanctuary, 
while that of the iM)et came as ^ely as the air of 
heaven. Tim ecstatic inspiration of the h&hin is 
interestingly set forth in the following account from 
the Kitab al-Agh&n%t viii. 66 , of the approach of 
the Banu Asad to Imrul-Qais.> 

* Then the Band Asad advanced until, when they were a day's 
Journey from Tih&tna, their K&hin, woo was 'Awf ibn Babra, 
prophesied [a prophelio fit came upon him] and said unto them. 
*•0 my servants 1'* They said, *With Theel 0 our Lord!** 
Hs said. ** Who is the kingTi the ruddy one, the aU*oonqueror, 
the unoonquered, among camels as If they wers a herd of 
gaselles, wi th no clamor by his head 7 He 1 his blood is scattered 
wide I He, tomorrow, is the first ot the stripped and spoiled ! '* 
They said, ** Who is it, O our Lonlf” He said, If my heavinor 
soul Were not disquiet^, I would tell you that he is ^ujr openly.” 
Then they mounted all, eveiy beast broken and unbroken, and 
the day had not risen upon them when they cams upon the 
army of 9u]r, and charged upon his tent* 

This passage describes the oncoming of the 
prophetic whicli closely resembled those of 
which we know in Phoenicia and in Israel ; it pro- 
ceeds to tell ns graphically what the kdhin nttered 
and how it was fulfilied. It reveals clearly to us 
the Arabian notions of jpossession. The speaker 
bears witness to the fact that his soul was dis- 
qnieted by a power not its own. 

Muhammad, when first his eostatio revelations 
came to him, l^lieved that he was possessed by a 
jinnt, and only graduallv came to the conviction 
that it was a divine revelation. He seems to have 
been subject to ecstatic disturbance^ and began 
his career as a prophet in this way. Later he was 
compelled to simulate such states in order to keep 
up tne lllnsion of his followers. It was accordingly 
natural that, when he began to preach, the 
Meccans should class him with the mhins and 
attribute his inspiration to Ajinni.* 

There is an interesting stoiy of a Jewish boy at Medina, In 
the time of Muhammad's residence there, who was subject to 
epileptio or cataleptic fits. Uis name was Ibn 6eyy&d* When 
In his fits, he would lie wrapped up in a rough mantle, mutter* 
Ing to himself, as Muhammad himself haa done at the first.* 
The Jews regained him as a prophet, and Muhammad appears 
to have been pusaled whether to regard the boy as a prophet or 
as the Jewish Antichrist.* In the one case his posses si on would 
bs that of angels ; in the other of /inn. 

The adoption by Isl&in of the Jewish-Christian 
conception of angels tended to make demons of the 
jiftn, Wt the movement was never completely 
successful. Though they are sometimes called 
satans (shaiians), tnoy still maintain on the whole 
their impersonal character, and draw the satans 
into it. On the whole Islam took over the jinn 
in their original form, and in this form believes in 
them to this day. Their legal status and their 
relations to mankind, such as marriage and 
property, were discussed by Muslim jurists, and, 
80 far as possible, fixed. Tney were oividea into 
two classes, good and bad, and Muslim saints, 
suc^ as al-Ghazftll, are said to have had relations 
with them. The jinn were believed to be of a 
lower Older than men, and the saints are fre- 
quently said to have preached to them and to 
have taught them.® 

5. Egypt— The conceptions oonoeming posses- 
sion inTEgypt were more nearly parallel to those 
in Babylonia than to those in Israel and Arabia. 
In Egypt and Babylonia the spirits were differenti- 
ated into good ana bad at a much earlier period, 

1 Tr. Macdonald, p. 31 1 •Ib. pp. 88, 37. 

* Qur'An, Ixxiv. * See Msodoniild, p. 34 & 

B/b. p. 144 ff. 


and in Egypt, as in Babylonia, the conception 
that a person mi^ht be possessed hv snpematural 
powers was confined largely to belief in demoni- 
acal possession. All disease was accounted for in 
this way, and, althongh a kind of medical science 
develop^ in Egypt to a higher degree of excel- 
lence than in many conntries, not only did thia 
conception of demoniacal posse^on lie nehind it, 
but the administration of purely medical remedies 
was, to the latest time, accompanied by the 
recitation of formnln that were supposed to have 
power over the disease-giving spirit. 

One of the clearest expressions of this view is 
found in a tale' invented at the end of the XXth 
dynasty of some fictitious events that are said to 
have transpired in the reign of Ramses li. 

Thai king ia aoJd to have martin, among others, a prlnceee of 
Bakhtan. Afterwards the king of Bakhtan sent to Ramses, 
saying that Bentreeht, another daa||[hter of hie, wee very ilL 
and bMgsd that an Sgyptian j^yeioiao might Im cent to bssl 
her. The moet skilful physldaD went but found her poieeeeed 
of a spirit, and could do nothing. Evidently he laboured in 
vidn for a long time, for nine years latsr ths father sent again 
for aid. Thu time a charmed etatue of Uie god Rhone, 
called KhoDs-who-exeoutee-plans-and-drivee-out-rebels, was 
sent. This Khons proceeded to Bakhtan, touched the prinoeae, 
and the spirit went out of her. Like acme of those in the 
Ooepels, he did not depart in allenoe. He aaid : * Welcome, 
thou gmt god who driveat out rebele ; the city ot Bakhtan ie 
thine, its people are thy elaves, I am thy slave. 1 will go to the 
place whence I came, to satisfy thy heart concerning the 
matter of thy iourney. Let thy majesty be pleased to oommand 
that a festival be celebrated in my honour by the prinoa of 
Bakhtan.' The god then nodded to his priest earing: 'It 
behovee that the prince of Bakhtan make a nob offering to this 
spirit* 

As Naville has pointed out, this story was 
intended as an advertisement of the ^od Khons 
to the Egyptians. It reflects Egyptian ideas, 
setting forth in a detailed way their conceptions 
of possession. A god who advertised such cures 
hoped to have an opportunity to treat many 
similar patients in Egypt. 

That similar ideas of iwssession underlay the 
Egyptian conception of disease is shown by the 
incantations that were to be spoken at the admini- 
stration of certain prescriptions. 

With a fennentation of houey and other ingrediento, e.p., one 
WM to lay ;* 'It haa diicbargra and departed, that which haa 
no fruit. It haa gona awmr, that which haa no arma. Turn 
back (0 tni^n-e) lor I am Horus. Yield (0 mbpTt-t) (tor) 1 am 
the aon of Oelria. The magic of mv mother ia the protection of 
my membera. Thy evil shall not arise in my body nor any 
mipn-f in thy membera. It haa been discharged seven times.* 
The words wore to be spoken over innk-ir herbs. They were to 
be cooked, mashed, ana applied thereto. In like manner, when 
a kind of beer* called dir-t-beer was administered, the 
asm-priest was to be present with hla implements— statue, blrd- 
catonor'i ne^ oil, aome kind of a flower, etc.— and : * Drink 
the beer. 1 nave brought it to drive out the (Jf-a-goa, the male 
death, the female deata, which if in my body,’ etc. 

The demons of disease were supposed to be 
always lurking about, watching for an opportunity 
to attack. This belief made life a constant 
terror. No mother could lay a child to rest 
without invoking unseen powers to spare the little 
one from malice and disease that larked in every 
dark corner or slipped through the open door as 
the gloom of night gathered, to prostraro the little 
ones with siclwess. One can almost hear the 
voice of the mother as she said : * 

*Bun oat, thou who oomeat In the darknasi, who ehteraat in 
stealth, his noee behind him, his face tumad backward, 
who losaa that for which he came. 

Run out, thou who comest in darkneea, who enteraat in 
stealth, her nose behind her, her huee turned backward, 
who loses that for which she came.' 

The demons might oome under the guise of friends 
in order to gam access to the chiia. Hence the 
mother continnes : 

'OomeetthoutoUaatheohildt I wUl not let thse ktan hhn. 
Oomeat thou to soothe (him) 7 I will not let thee Booths him. 

Tsee iTNavine, Tbs Old BgfpUan MiA. pp. 36(H»8. 

• Of. Q. A. Belaner, Tk$ BmrH Jradieol /apgnie, p. e. 

• /S.p.7. 

«See Breasted, DnOogmiiid <4 end TAoupAf in 

Anet 0 nt Egifpt, p. 801. 
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Commit thoa to hum him t X will not lot thoe harm hha. 
Commit thoo to take him away t I will not let thee take him 
awny/ 

The danger from demons not only accompanied 
one throughout this life, but also follows one 
into the hereafter. Hence the charms that had 
been potent to protect one here were applied to the 
life beyond. In the time of the empire the folk- 
charm invaded the Book of the Dead^ where it 
forms the * Chapter of not Permitting a Man’s 
Heart to he Taken Away from Him in the Nether 
World.* i 

While belief in possession by demons developed 
to an elaborate system in Egypt, belief in posses- 
sion by gods left little trace. In one of the 
pyramid Texts of the Old Kingdom King Unis is 
represented as practising on the gods a kind of 
cannibalism, in order to possess mmself of their 
powers. The passage reads : * 

* ffiDg Unis is one who eats men and Urea on gods, 

Lora of messengers, who [dispatches] his me m sgss i 
II Is “arasper-or-Forslocks” using in Kehsw 
Who binds them for king Unis. 

It is the serpent Splendid-Head 

Who watches them for him and repels Ihsm for him. 

It is “ Ile-who-la-upon-the-Willows** 

Who lassoes them for him. 

It is " Punisher-ot-aU-EYil-doers** 

Who stabs them for king Unis. 

He takes out for him thslr entrails, 

He is a messenger whom he (king Unis) sends to [pnnish]. 

Bhesmn outs them up for king iTnla 

And cooks for him a portion of them 

In his evening kettles (or as his evening kettles « meal **). 

King Unis Is he who eats their ohanns, 

And devours their glorious ones (soulsji 

• • •••••• 

Be has taken the hearts of the gods ; 

Hr has eaten the Bed, 

He has swallowed the Green. 

King Unle is nourished on satisfied organs, 

He 11 satisfied, living on their hearts and their charms. 


Their charms are in his belly. 

The diniities of king Unis are not taken away from him ; 

Be hath swallowed the knowledge of every god. 

Lo, their (the gods') soul Is In the belly cf king Unis, 

Lo, thsir soul is with king Unis.' 

Tills text, which incidentally reveals the canni- 
balism that lay behind Egyptian oivilixation, was 
written to account for the intelligence, power, and 
divine qualities of King Unis. It reverses the 
usual idea of possession, however. The ^s did 
not possess him, but he possessed them, llow all 
Egyptian kings came to be regarded as gods we 
can now only conjecture, but evidently one path- 
way by which it came was this oannibalistio oon- 
oeption of possession. 

In the Egyptian priesthood there was an order of 
prophets, but their particular functions are obscure. 
They appear to have differed little from the other 
priests in character. So far as appears, their 
functions did not depend, like those ot the prophets 
of early Israel, upon ecstatic experiences. 

6. Possession in the Gospels.— -There is consider- 
able evidence in the Gospels that, in spite of the 
silence of the later pre-Christian literature on the 
subject, belief in the possession of demons survived 
among the peasantry of Palestine, and was often 
supposed to be the cause of disease. Thus it is 
regarded as the cause of dumbness (Mt Lk 11^^), 
of deafness, dumbness, and epile^y (Mk B*”), of 
dumbness and blindness (Mt 12"). of curvature of 
the spine (Lk 13”), and epilepsy (Mk 1"), Asorip- 
tion of these diseases to unclean spirits is not um- 
formly made; they are sometimes spoken of 
merely as disease (Mt 15^, Mk 7", Lk 18"). In 
some passages possession and those diseases are 
enumerated as separate things (Mt 10*, Mk 1", 
Lk 6^^'* 7" IS"), it would seem that, among some, 

1 8m Breasted, Dtvetopment qf ReNffion and ThougtU in 


knowledge of the nature of physical disease had 
progressM far enough to be distinguished from 
possession, though this was not universal. Once, 
at least, the ol(f Hebrew and Arabic idea of the 
multitude and impersonality of the demons comes 
to the front in the Gospels. The Gerasene demo- 
niac, when asked his name, replied : * My name Is 
Legion ; for we are many ’ (Mk 6’). This narrative 
and those in Mk 1 and 9 indicate that insanity and 
epilepsy were the ills most commonly attributed to 
demoniac possession. This belief still prevails in 
Palestine. 

Tha preaont writer once came upon a group ot men near 
Beitln (Bethel) who were surrounding another, waving stioka at 
him and shouting. At an opportune moment one Imlnd him 
dropped hie club and cat^t the hands ol the man In the 
centre, pinioning them behind him. When the writer asked 
the cause, he was Informed that the man waa majnufi, 

* poe s eseed ot njimV 

It is indicated in the Ghispels that in the time of 
Christ there were professional exorcists who east 
out demons (Mt 12^). Jesus, too, cast them out. 
Some of His most marvellous cures were of this 
nature. Attempts have been made by some 
theologi^ to prove that Jesus did not Himself 
believe in possession, but accommodated Himself 
to the views of His patients and their friends. 
There is no evidence for this view and much against 
it He made the validity of the belief the basis of 
argument with others, assumed that certain Phari- 
sees could exorcize the demons, and that He, too, 
could do so (Mt 12‘‘^'‘, Lk 11“®* )• He lUso assumed 
that, after expulsion, the existence of the demons 
was real, and that they could still do harm 
(Mk 6^^^). His humanity was real, and He fully 
shared the beliefs of His contemporaries upon this 
point. 

7* The Apostolic In the Gospels posses- 
sion appears to be conhned to demons ; in the rest 
of the NT wo hear mainly of being iMwsessed of 
the Spirit, though references to demoniacal posses- 
sion are not wanting. This change was wrought 
by the experience of the day of Fenteoost (Ac 2) 
when the disciples were so possessed of the Spirit 
that they spoke ecstatically and the beholders 
thought them drunken. A later historian under- 
stood that this speaking, which was called glosso- 
UUia, * speaking- tongues,’ was the ability to speak 
foreign languages (v,*), but the narrative never- 
theless contains evidence that this was a misunder- 
standing (v."). The disciples were thrown into an 
ecstasy ; they were exalted in mood ; they were 
taken out of themselves. We learn from St. Paul 
(1 Go 12 and 14) that this type of public utterance 
was in his time exalted above ul other types. 
His discussion of the subject also makes the nature 
of the phenomenon c^uite clear. One who ' spoke 
in a tongue ’ spoke with his spirit, but his under- 
standing was unfruitful (1 Co 14^^) ; the hearers 
did not understand (14^) ; those out of sympathy, 
when they witnessed such ntterances, naturally 
called the speakers mad (14'^). Paul, with hu 
sound common sense, rated intelligent speaking 
more highly than this speaking in a tongue, but 
so popular was this tyi^ of possession that even 
he could not but treat it with ip’eat consideration. 

* Be not drunken with wine, wherein is riot but be 
filled with the Hpirit’ (Eph 6") could have been 
written only in an age when complete fullness of 
the Spirit was supposed to produce effects similar 
to the drinking of wine. The greatest enemies of 
the Christians were still thought to be demons and 
their chief, the * prince of the power of the air ’ 
(2F). The militant disciple wrestled ‘ against . . . 
the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
places ’ (6"). It is implied that these controlled, if 
they did not possess, men. One instance of such 
possession is presented in the Philippian slave- 
girl who possessed * a spirit of Python^ (Ac 16”). 
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Not only did the Philippians believe her poseessed, 
but St. Pftol did alsoi for he addressed the spirit in 
exorcizing it (16*^). 

8 . The MonUnists*— In the 2 nd cent, the ecsta- 
tic type of prupliocy was revived by Montanos in 
Phrygia, who l^came the champion of the pro- 
phetic ministry. Eusebius, quoting an unnamed 
informant, says : 

* He was carried away in spirit, and wroutfht up into a certain 
kind of frenxy and irregular ecstasy, raving, ana speaking and 
uttering strange things, and proclaiming what was contrary to 
the institutions that had prevaile<.l in the Ohuroh.’l 

This is the report of an unsympathetic critic, but 
among the few sayings of Montanus that have 
come down to us is one that confirms the view that 
he was subject to the phenomenon of possession. 
It runs : 

* lian is like a lyre, and 1 [the Holy Spirit] play him like a 
plectrum. Man eleeps ; I [the Holy Spirit] am awake.* * 

The Church had lost the fire of enthusiasm that 
made such possession possible, and cast out Mon- 
tanas and his followers as heretics ; nevertheless 
they lingered in Phrygia until in the 6 th cent, they 
were forcibly exterminated. To what extent the 
ecstatic experiences were repeated by the followers 
of Montanus after the 2nd cent, we do not know.* 

9 . The Church and possession.— The condemna- 
tion of Montanas registered the belief of the 
Church that possession of the Holy Spirit in this 
extraordinary way was no loiiger^ssible — a view 
that was maintained by all the Church until the 
Reformation and is still maintained by all except 
some smaller sections of Protestantism. Belief in 
the possession of demons was still maintained and, 
as time passed, was intensified. The presence of 
this belief in the early centuries clearly moulded 


seoto began to spring up, it was natural for ecclesi- 
astics to regard them os in league with the evil 
one. Thus in 1223 Gregory ix. promulgated a 
letter exhorting a crusade against the Stringers, 
a sect in Friesland and Lower Saxony, in which he 
accused them of worshipping and having secret 
communion with the prince of darkness. In 1^3 
John XXII. oomplainea, in two letters, that both he 
and many memoers of his flock were in danger of 
their lives by reason of the arts of sorcerers. 
Finally Innocent vin. in 1484 promulgated his 
famous bull * Ad forturan rei memoriam,^in which 
he accused many persons of both sexes of mixing 
with devils and injuring by their conjurations 
unborn children, young animals, all sorts of crops, 
inflicting all kinds of pains and sickness on people 
and animals^ preventing men from procreation and 
women from conception, and making them recant 
their Christian faith. He appointed Heinrich 
Krfimer (Institor) and Jakob Sprenger to be prime 
inquisitors to rid the land of such. Sprenger had 
composed his Malleus Maleficarum ('Witch- 
Hammer,* 1489, Cologne, 1620) which, with the 
papal bull, precipitated a long drawn battle against 
witches, wno were believed to be in league with 
Satan or possessed of him.' The movement spread 
to England, where in the reigns of Henry viil. and 
Elizateth laws were enacted against witches. It 
called forth Reginald Scot’s noted work, The Dis- 
eoverie of Witchcraft (London, 1684). The war 
against witches and the devil spread to the New 
World; in Salem, Massaohasotts, a number of 
people were executed at the end of the 17tli cent, 
on suspicion of exercising demoniacal powers. Of 
course the clergy supported the crusade on both 


certain features of the ritual of the Church. Thus, 
according to the Roman usage, a catechumen, pre- 
paratory to baptism, first presented himself to tlie 
priest, who breathed upon him (i.e. performed the 
act of insufflation) and recited a prayer of exorcism 
with his hand extended over the candidate’s head. 
A part of the petition was : * Break all the snares 
of Satan by which he has been bound.* ^ The in- 
Hiifflation typified the reception of the Holy Spirit 
whereby the evil spirit was driven out. In the 
Galilean ritual the exorcism came first, then 
unction, and the insiifilation last.* One curious 
sentence of this ritual reads: *1 approach thee, 
thou most unclean, damned spirit.’ The liturgy of 
the East contains similar ceremonies of exorcism 
and insufflation.* The insufflation was a symbolic 
repetition of the act of Jesus when He breathed 
on His disciples and said : ' Receive ye the Holy 
Spirit* (Jn 20**). Apparently it was believed that 
the candidate, who as a sinner had been possessed 
of Satan before, now became possessed of the Holy 
Spirit. Such possession was but an attenuated 
form, so far as outward manifestations were con- 
cerned, of that of earlier time. The belief that 
insufflation imparted such possession extended to 
oil and water, for, in the consecration of these, 
the priest breathed on them.^ 

While the belief in possession of the Spirit took 
this symbolic form, belief in demoniaot^osaession 
continued in its original vigour. In W. Europe 
it was gradually intensifiea by the survival of 
pagan beliefs, stories, and practices. Many of 
these the Church took over jsnd consecrated, but 
all those not so consecrated were regarded as of 
the devil. He was supposed to possess those who 
practised arts that had neen banned by the Church. 
Witebes who practised them were in lea^^e with 
him or possessed of him. When in the 13th cent. 

iMv.ia 

3 Of. R. M. Jones, SbiiAiu in M^itieal Jisliffiont p. 40ff. 

3 Of. art. Montahum. 

* See L. Ducheene, Christian Worsh^, p. 290. 

* Id, pp. 817, 819. « 78. p. 888. 7 /5. pp. 800, 818. 


in consequence of this dread belief cannot now be 
ascertained. 

Although the increase of scientific knowledge 
has stopped the execution of people on such charges, 
the belief in demoniacal poBsession dies hard. 
Several cases were reported among the peasantry 
of Germany in the early part of the 19th cent., 
vouched for by aocreditea doctors and clergymen.* 

xo. Possession and revivals.— With the spread 
of experimental religion as distinguished from 
ecclesiastical religion since the Reformation there 
has been a recrudescence of the ancient belief that 
ecstatic experiences are the work of the Holy 
Spirit— a kind of possession. Such ecstasies occurred 
at times under the preaching of the early Friends 
in the 17th cent, in England, and were interpreted 
as manifestations of the power of God.* They 
manifested themselves again in the 18th cent, in 
England under the preaching of Wesley,* and in 
Massachusetts under the ministry of Jonathan 
Edwards.* They accompani^ the Scottish-lrish 
revival in Kentucky in 1800-03* and the revival in 
Ulster in 1860.^ They may still sometimes be seen 
in the meetings of the American Negroes. * Enthu- 
siastic revivalists have down to recent times 
regarded them as striking evidences of divine 
visitation, though the wisest of them, such as 
Jonathan Edwards, lost faith in them, and Wesley’s 
md^ent finally tended in the same direction. 
Under Finney and Moody common sense asserted 
itself and evangelism rose to a more healthy plane, 
though such phenomena still sometimes appear. 
Science has taught ns that they are due to dis- 
ordered nerves, and the primitive belief in posses- 
sion that has survived so long is fading away. 


1 y. Bvdbeiv, Tks MagU cT ths Middle Ag4t,m» 178-800. 

* See /.L.KeTiuf,X>«monPoMMiAm,p. luff. ^ ^ 
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inoomo'tax paying class had about £250 per heed, while the 
rest of the population bad something under £10 per head. 

For 10(^ Leo Q. Ohlooa Money estimated the income of the 
country to be £1,844,000,000, of which £009,000,000 belonged to 
persons with over £160 per annum and £980,000,000 to persons 
with under £160 per annum. The £909,000,000 was shared by 
1,100,000 persons, or. including their families, by 5,600,000 
persona ^e £9^,000,000 was shared by 80,000.000 persons. 
The income*tax paying class bad about £165 per head as com* 
pared with £250 in 1848, whilst the rest of the population had 
about £24 per head, as compared with under £10 in 1848. 

Other figures which bear out the contention 
that the income-tax paying class has increased 
much more rapidly than the non-income-tax paying 
class are those relating to the value of estates 
passing at death. 
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B. Naville, The Old Egyptian Faith, Eng. tr., fxindon ana 
New York, 1009, pp. 251-258 : G. Bbers and L.. Stem. Papyrta 
Ebere, 2 vols., Lelpslg, 1876; G. A. Reisner, The Heard 
Medical Papyrue, do. 1905 ; w. Wresjdnskl, Der groeee medi- 
einiiohe Papyrue dee Berliner Mueeume, do. 1009, Der 
Londoner meditinitehe Papyrue und der Papyrue Heard, do. 
1912, Der Papyrue Ebere, do. 1918 ; T. W. Davies, Magie, 


In 1888, 26,868 probates were granted, the average amount 
per estate being £h00. In 1908, 67,524 probates were granted, 
the average amount per estate being £4000. The Increase in the 
number of estates (l66 per cent) wae much greater than the 
fncreaae In the populauon (70 per oent), lo that the wealth of 
the country wae naming more diffused, or, in other words, a 
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berg, The Magic of the Middle Agee, Eng. tr.. New York, 
1879 : W. C. iBraithwalte, The Beginninge of Quakeriem. 
London, 1012, p. 167 ; J. L. Nevlus, Demon Poeeeeeion and 
Allied Themes, do. 1897, ch. lx.; A. B. Hart, American 
History told by Contemporaries, New York, 191^ ii. 85-48 ; 
F. M. Davenport, Primitive Traite in Religioue Revivale, do. 
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POSTS.— See Poles and Posts. 


the country wae naming more diffused, or, in other words, a 
growing proportion of the population was leaving estatoa 
The figures relating to the consumption of com- 
forts and convention^ necessaries consumed by the 
masses confirm the improved conditions of the 
bulk of the population. The following table gives 
the quantities of the principal imported and excis- 
able articles retained for liome consumption per 
head of the population of the United Kingdom in 
the years 1840 and 1911. 



1840. 

1911. 

Ourrsnts snd rsislns 

1*46 lbs. 

4*89 lie. 

Bice .... 

O DO „ 

15 08 „ 

Bugar «... 

16-20 „ 

92-07 „ 

Tea 

1*22 » 

6-48 „ 

Tobacco .... 

0*86 „ 

2*06 „ 


POTTAW ATOMIES. — See Aloonqdins 
(Prairie Tribes), vol. i. p. 825. 

POVERTY.— I. Definition.— In the Poor Law 
Commissioners’ Report of 1834 poverty is defined 
as the state of one who, in order to obtain mere 
subsistence, is forced to have recourse to labour. 
This the Commissioners distinguish from indigence, 
by whi(!h they understand the state of a person 
unablo to labour, or unable to obtain, in return for 
his labour, the means of snlmistence. Probably 
B. Seelwhra Rowntree’s definition {Poverty: A 
Study of Town Life) is more satisfactory : families 
whose total earnings are insufficient to obtain the 
minimum necessarms for the maintenance of mere 
physical efficiency m^ be described as living in 
* primary’ poverty. This he distinguishes from 
’secondary^ poverty, under which come those 
families whose earnings would be sufficient for 
the maintenance of more physical efficiency, were 
it not that some portion of it is absorbed by 
other expenditure, either useful or wasteful. 
If this definition of poverty is accepted, indi- 
gence or destitution is included under * primary* 
poverty. 

a. History.— This is of a very restricted nature, 
and is practically limited to the history of desti- 
tution, or extreme poverty. Even at the present 
day the information available concerning poverty 
is very slight, as scientific investigations have been 
made in only veiy few towns, and the results vary 
so much that it is impossible to generalize. 

The only attempt to compare oonditions in this 
country at two different periods is that of Robert 
Giffen. We give his conclusions, whilst bringing 
the figures rattier more up to date. 

For 1848, the first year for whioh we have Inooma-tax retoma, 
Qlffen estimated the inoome of the country to be £516,000,000, 
of which £280,000.000 belonged to persons with over £160 per 
annum and £286,000,000 to pereone with under £160 per annum. 
The £280,000,000 wae ehared by 200.000 to 260,000 pereone, or, 
including their famlUee, by 1,000,000 to 1,260^ persons. The 
£286,000,000 was shared by about 26.600,000 penonx The 


The great increase in the consumption of currants, 
raisins, rice, sugar, tea, and tobacco can be 
accounted for only by the much greater use that is 
made of them by the bulk of the population ; and 
such greater use would not be possible but for the 
increa^ incomes at the disposal of the masses. 
Figures showing the growing incomes of the non- 
income-tax paying masses have already been 
quoted and tliese may be supported by the Board 
of Trade index numbers of wages. 

If the general level of wages in 1850 bo taken as 100, then tha 
figure for 1007 was 181 '7, showing an Increase of 81*7 per oent 
In 57 years (Od. 4671, p. 44). 

From the early part of the 10 th cent, until 1890 
prices fell very considerably, and, though they 
have risen since, they were much lower shortly 
before the war than they were during most years 
of the 19th century. A few figures from Sauer- 
beck’s average prices of all commodities may be 
quoted: 

Average of 1867-77 m 100 1878»111 

1820 0112 18S0» 88 

1830a 91 1890 a 72 

1840al08 1896 a 61 

1850 a 77 1000 a 76 

1860a 99 1910a 78 

1870 - 96 1911- 80 

With the rise in incomes and the fall in prices, 
there can be little doubt that the masses were 
much better off in the earljr 20 th cent, than they 
were 50 or 100 years previously. The growth of 
Savings Banks deposits (£29,000,000 in 1850 to 
£257,^,000 in 1911), of the accumulated funds 
of Friendly Societies (£14,000,000 in 1877 to 
£50,500,000 in 1906), and of the loan and share 
capital of Co-operative Societies (£8,500,000 in 1883 
to £45,250,000 in 1009) are other indications of 
greater general proMMjrity. 

5 . Extent— (a) The earliest investigation is 
that of Charles Booth, who conducted an 
into the extent of poverty in London in 188^8. 
By 'poor’ he understood those who had a suffi- 
cient^ regular, though bare, income, sneh as 18s. 
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to 218. per week for a ‘ moderate family,' and br 
* very poor,’ those who from any cause fell much 
below this standard. Booth obtained hU informa- 
tion from the London School Board visitors, who 
were in daily contact with the people and had eon- 
siderable knowledge of the parents of the school 
children. He then assumed that the whole popu- 
lation was the same as the tested paH, t.e. families 
with school children. When it is remembered 
that the part of the iK>pnlation which was not 
investigate included all the families with children 
above school age, and with no children, it will be 
realized that the condition of the bnlk was better 
than the part tested, so that Booth’s figures, in so 
far as they err, err on the dark side. In other 
words, conditions were probably not so bad as 
Booth’s figures would sugpst. 

Booth divided the population into 8 olasees : 

A. Ths lowMt olus of oocasionsl Isbouran, losfsn, sod 

Mmi-oriininalf. 

B. OMual earnings--* rery poor.' 

%. 

B. Regular etandard «arainga-«bovs ths poverty line. 

F. Higher claw labour. 

O. Lower middle olaae. 

H. Upper middle olaee. 

As the result of his investigations he divides the 
population among these classes as follows : 

A. (loweet) .... 87.610 or 0*0 per cent 

B . 


B. (very poor) 


816,884 


O. and D. (poor) . 988,898 

B. and F. (working claw, 

comfortable) . £.166,608 

Q. and II. (middle olaee 

and above) . . 749,080 

4,809,170 100 0 

Inmalee of tnetitatioiiB 09,880 


7*6 

ns 


17*8 


4.809,000 

According to Booth’s inquiry, 80*7 per cent of the 
population of London were living In poverty in 
1887. This may be taken to inclnde what Rown- 
tree calls ‘ secondary ’ as well as * primary ’poverty. 
That nearly one-third of the inhabitants of London 
were living in poverty appears very startling, yet 
the investigations in other towns seem to bear ont 
the probable accuracy of this figure. 

{b) Soebohm Rowntree conducted his investiga- 
tions into the extent of poverty in York in 1809. 
As the population at that time was about 75,000, 
it was possible to make a house to house investi- 
gation m respect of every wage-earning family. 
Particulars were obtained conoeming 11,550 
families consiatinjg of 46,754 persona. The popula- 
tion was divided into 7 classes : 


A. ToUl fSmily Income under 18s. for s moderate family. 

B. Total family Income 18s. and under 818. for a moderate 

family. 

0. Total family Inoome 81«. and under 8Qi. lor a moderate 
family. 

D. Total family income over SOe. 

B. Domestic servants. 

F. Servant-keeping class. 

G. Persons in institutions. 

By moderate family was meant a family consisting of father, 
mother, and from two to four children. In dosslfying, allow- 
ance was mode for families which were smaller or larger. 


On this basis Rowntree divided the population as 
follows I 


A. 

1,967 

or 8*6 par osnk 

B. 

4,498 

6‘9 

0. 

15,710 

80*7 

D. 

84,596 

88*4 

E. 

4,296 

81380 

5-7 

F. 

88*8 

G. 

8.988 

8*9 


75,818 

100-0 


Rowntree, instead of adopting Booth’s somewhat 
rough and ready method of saying that ail famiiiee 
with less than a certain weekly Inoome were living 
in poverty, sought to establish a soieiitifie poverty 
line. He estimated the minimum 


expenditure for the maintenance of mere physical 
health and then ascertained whether each mmily 
had sufficient earnings to pay for the requisite 
food, housing accommodation, and househoul sun- 
dries. 

With regard to food, he took as the basis of his 
calculations the diet adopted at the York Work- 
house, but excluded butcher meat as this dimin- 
ished the cost without reducing tne allowance of 
protein, fati^ and carbo-hydrates below the mini- 
mum TMuisite for physical efficiency, ’fhe weekly 
cost of this diet in 1899 was as follows : 

Men. I Women. | OhUd. 8-16. | Ohild. 8-8. |ObUd. under t\ 


8a8d.| 8i.9d. } Ia7d. > 8i. Id. I Ss. Id. 

Average tor odulte, 8s. ; average for children, 28. 8d. 

With regard to rent, the actual sums paid for 
rent were uiken as the necessary minimum rent 
expenditure. 

with regard to household sundries, Rowntree 
allowed Is. lOd. (»U bags [140 lbs.] at Is. Sd.) 
for ooal, 6d. for adults and 5d. for children for 
clothing, and 2d. per herd for all other sundries. 

Thus a table was established showing the mini- 
mum necessary expenditure per week for families 
of various sizes ; 6.^., a family of father, mother, 
and three children wonld require 21s. 8d. made up 
as below : 

s. d. 

Food : 8 at 88. and 8 at 28. 8d. 18 9 

Bent 4 0 

Housihold sonddsf : ooal 1 10 

clothing : 8 at 6d. and 

8 at 8 8 

other snndrlea 8 ok 8d. . 0 10 

iTs 

When the earnings of every family were examined 
by this table, it was ascertained that 1465 families, 
compriBing7230 persons, were living in * primary ’ 
poverty, xhis was equal to 9*91 per cent of tne 
whole population of the city and to 15*46 per cent 
of the working-class population. The number of 
persons living in 'secondary’ poverty was ascer- 
tained by deouoting the numbers of persons living 
in 'primaxy’ poverty from the totm number m 
persons living in poverty, the latter number being 
an estimate of the investigator, formed by his 
noting down evidences of ]^verty during his house 
to house investigation. By tluB method it was 
found that famuies comprising 20,602 persons, 
equal to 27*84 per cent oi the population of the 
city, were living in poverty. Of these 7230 persons, 
or 9*91 per cent of the population, were living 
in * primary * poverty and 13,072, or 17*98 per cent 
of the population, in ‘ secondary ’ poverty. Accord- 
ing to this inquiry, the percentage of the popula- 
tion of York living in poverty (27*84) was only 
a UtUe less than that in London (30*7). In the 
case of the towns mentioned below a idmilar 
comparison cannot be made, as the extent of 
‘ primary * poverty alone has been investigated. 

(c) An investigation at Northampton was made 
by A. R. Bumett-Hurst in July 1918, There, as 
fuso at Warrington, Stanley, and Reading^ the 
system adopted was to investigate the conditions 
prevailing in some 5 per cent of the households 
and to generalize ftom these. Further, in each of 
these oases it was neoessaiy to make allowance for 
the rise in the ^neral level of prices between 
1899 and 1913 before uaing Rowntree’s poverty line 
figures. Thus the York rood allowanoe of for 
adults and 2s. 8d. for children became Bs. ^ and 
2s. 7d. respeotively. Fourpenoe wae added for 
State insurance, and the expenditure on ooal was 
adjust^ to meet local conditions. 
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In Northampton, of thedOS worldng-olam families 
investigated 07 were below the poverty line. 
These were equivalent to 8*2 per cent of the 
working-class households of the town and to 6*4 
per cent of all honseholds. These 67 families 
contained 9 per cent of the working-class popula- 
tion which fell within the scope of the inquiry. 
In York 16*46 per cent of the working-classi popu- 
lation was living below the poverty line in 1899. 

[d) Burnett-Hurst’s inquny at Warrington was 
oonaucted in the early autumn of 1918. Of the 
640 working-class families investigated 78 were 
below the poverty Itoe. These were equivalent to 
12*2 per cent of the working-class households and 
to 11*6 per cent of all households. These 78 
families contained 14*7 per cent of the working- 
class population which fell within the scope of the 
inqui^. 

(e) The mining village of Stanly, in the Durham 
coalfield, was investigated by Burnett-Hurst in 
July 1913. Of the 203 working-class families 
whose ciroumstances were Inquired into 12. con- 
taining 6 per cent of the working-class population 
investigate, were below the poverty line. 

(/) A. L. Bowley conducted an investigation in 
Reading in the autumn of 1912. 128 families of 
the 622 investigated were below the poverty line. 
This is equivalent to 20*6 per cent of the working- 
class households and to 15*3 per cent of ail house- 
holds. The 128 households below the poverty line 
contained 29 per cent of the population which fell 
within the scope of the inquii^. 

(g) An investigation of quite a different character 
into the extent of poverty in the United Kingdom 
has been made on two occasions by Leo G. Ghiozsa 
Money. His first inquiry related to 1903 and his 
second to 1908. As the income-tax returns con- 
stitutod the basis of his inquiry, he divides the 
population into three groups, with £160 and £700 
as the dividing lines : 



1008. 

1008. 

Rtchm. 

Number. 

Income 

£iniL 

Number. 

Income 

£mU. 





Persons with in- 
comes ol £700 per 
annum and up- 
wards and tholr 
famillee 

1,860,000 

670 


684 

OOMTORr. 





Persons with in- 
comes between 
£160 and £700 per 
annum and their 
families 

4,000,000 

860 


876 

POVBBTT. 





Persons with in- 
comes of less than 
£160 per annum 
and their families 

i 

880 


086 



1,710 

44,600,000 

1,844 


(A) The statistics relating to pauperism enable 
us to gauge destitution or extreme poverty, which 
must not be confused with poverty as defined by 
Rowntree. The average daily number of paupers 
in receipt of relief in the United Kingdom at the 
beginning of 1914 was 933,163, or 20*3 per 1000 of 
the population. 

(i) On 26th Deo. 1913 there were 982,292 old 
pensions payable in the United Kingdom. Of 
^ese, 685,288 were payable in England and Wales, 
97,702 in Scotland, and 199,302 in Ireland. Of 
the total number of persons in England and Wales 


who are over 70 years of age three-fifths are old age 
pensioners, is. persons whose incomes are less than 
£31 10s. per annum. 

4* Causes.— All these investigators of poverty 
have analyzed its immediate causes, and their oon- 
olusionB are given below. 

(a) Booth analyzed 4076 oases of the poor and 
very poor in London, known to selected School 
Board visitors, and summarized the results as 
follows : 

Losfert 60 or 1*5 psr cent 

queationi ol employmoDt— 

Gasoal work, low poy,irr«guUr«iniings Z640 6Z'4 „ 

Quetttoni of hoMt— 

Drunkennesi and thriftlewnoN • . 688 18*6 „ 

(^eftkms of drooinstaBceo— 

Largo famillM and UlnoM • • .017 22‘6 „ 

4076 100*0 


(6) Rowntree analyzed the causes of * primary* 
poverty under somewhat different headings. 


Immediate oauae of 
‘ primary* povertf. 

No. ol 
house- 
holds 
affected. 

No. of 
persona 
affected. 

Percentage 
of total i>opu- 
lation living 
in * primary^ 
poverty. 

Death ol chief wage- 
earner .... 

408 

1,180 

16*68 

niiieee or old age of chief 
wi^e-eamer 

Ohief wage-earner out of 
work .... 

146 

870 

6*11 

88 

167 

8*81 

Irregularity of work 

61 

206 

2*88 

Largeness of family, f.s. 
more than 4 children . 

187 

1,60S 

88*16 

In regular work but low 
wages .... 

640 

8,766 

61*96 


1,466 

j 7,280 

j 100*00 


(c) The information collected by Bowley and 
Burnett-Hurst in Northampton^ Warrington, and 
Reading may be summarized m one table; the 
figures for Stanley are omitted, being too small to 
express in percentages. 



Percentage of households below 


the iTowntree standard. 

Immediate cause of 




poverty. 

Northamp- 

Warring- 



ton. 

ton. 


Chief wage-earner dead . 

21 

6 

14 

do. ill or old . 

14 

1 

11 

do. ont of work . 
do. irregularly em- 


8 

8 

ployed . 

do. regula;^ employed: 
Wage insuflicient for 8 

*■ 

8 

4 

children . 




8 children or leas . 

81 

22 

ss 

4 children or more . 

9 

88 

16 

Wage sufficient for 8 but 



21 

family more than 8 . 

85 

87 


100 

100 

100 


In the case of each of the five towns where the 
immediate causes of poverty have been analyzed 
the predominant cause is the same, viz. low wages, 
frequently in conjunction with large families. In 
York^lSM) 10 per cent of the adult males earned 
under 20s. a week and 26 per cent earned between 
SOb. and 24 b. In Northampton (1613) 13 per cent 
of the adult males earned under 20s. a week and 
14 per cent earned between 20s. and 24s. In 
Warrington (1918) 3*6 per cent of the adult maleB 
earned under 20s. a week and 28*5 per cent earned 
between 208. and 248. In Reading (1912) 15 per 
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cent of the adult male population earned under 
208. a week and 35*5 per cent earned between 208. 
and 24s. When from one quarter to one half of 
the adult male populations of these towns was 
earning less than 248. a week, it is not astonishing 
that poverty should be ver^ prevalent. 

The growth of population has undoubtedly a 
serious infiiience on the general extent of poverty 
in old countries. Sooner or later increasing 
supplies of food and minerals can be obtained only 
at increasing cost. As the population of an old 
country grows and the supply of laboui* as a con- 
sequence increases, the proauctive capacity of the 
country grows, but not in the same proportion ae 
the population. For a time this tenaenoy may be 
overcome by new inventions, the accummation of 
more capital, and the greater efficiency of the 
workers ; under these circumstances an aavance in 
the general welfare of the community may be 
achieved, in spite of the increase of population. 
This has probably been the case in this country 
during the past hundred years or so, but we cannot 
look to similar conditions continuing indefinitely 
in the future. 

5. Present system of dealing with poverty.— At 
the present time in this country there are various 
methods, public and private, but not too well co- 
ordinated, for dealing with poverty. Most are 
palliative in character and only too few are 
remedial. This, however, is hardly astonishing, 
seeing how difficult the problem is. 

(a) Public methods.— (l) The poor relief panted 
by Boards of Guardians or Poor Law Boards must 
be mentioned first. Nearly j£ 18,000,000 per annum 
are being spent by these bodies in the United King- 
dom, but they assist no one unless he or she is 
absolutely destitute, so that their help is accorded 
only to a small proportion of the poor. Out-relief, 
which with certain exceptions is not granted to 
able-bodied persons, is generally very inadequate. 
Indoor relief, on the other hand, is very costly, and 
not infrequently has the effect of making persons 
relieved into more or less permanent paupers, by 
bringing them into contact with some of tne least 
desirable guests of the Guardians. Undoubtedly, 
the most satisfacto^ work done by the Guardians 
is that done in their children’s homes and in their 
hospitals. 

(2) Under the Old Age Pension Act, 1908, every 
person of Britisli nationality and twelve years’ 
residence within the Unitm Kingdom whose 
income is below £31 lOs. per annum becomes 
entitled, subject to certain small exceptions, on 
attaining the age of 70 to a pension of 5s. a week 
from the Exchequer. At the present time about 
a million persons benefit by this Act at a cost 
to the community of some £13,000,000. As the 
result of the passing of this Aot, the number of 
paupers in England and Woles over TOyeors of 
age has greatw diminished. It was 229,474 on 
31st March 1906, whereas it had fallen to 67,948 on 
1st Jan. 1914. 

(3) The Unemployed Workmen Act, 1906, pro- 
vides for the establishment of Distress Commit- 
tees which, if satisfied that an applicant is a person 
honestly desirous of obtaining work, bat unable 
to do so from exceptional causes over which he 
has no control, ana that his case is capable of 
more suitable treatment under the Aot than under 
the Poor Law, can endeavour to obtain work for 
him or themselves undertake to assist him. This 
assistance may take the form of (a) aiding emigra- 
tion, iP) aiding migration to another area, or 
(7) providing or contributing towards the provision 
of temporary work. The Distress Committees 
have dealt witli only a very limited number of the 
unemployeds in 1912-13 tlie applicants for relief 
in England and Wales number 48,881, and of 


these 80,6^ were found qualified for assistance. 
The majority of the applicants were general or 
casual labourers. 


(4) A far greater number of unemployed are dealt 
with by Latxmr Exchanges, established under the 
Labour Exchanges Aot, 1909. On 16th Jan. 1914 
423 Exchanges were qp^. During 1913 the total 
number of individuals who applied to the Ex- 
changes for employment was 1,871,671, the total 
number of registrations being 2,965,893. During 
the year 662,306 individuals were given work, the 
numoer of vacancies filled being 921,858. 

(6) Another attempt to minimise the conse- 
quences of unemployment, and indirectly of 
poverty, has been the introduction of compulsory 
insurance against unemployment in certain trades, 
under pt. ll. of the National Insnranoe Aot, 1911, 
since amended by the National Insurance Act, 1914. 
The principal industries concerned are building, 
shipbuilding, works of oonstruotion, engineering, 
iron-founding, and the oonstruetion of vehicles. 
On 17th Jan. 1914 the numl)er of workpeople 
insured was 2,282,324. The total amount of un- 
employment ^nefit paid to workpeople during 
1913 was £497,725. 

(6) The compulsory health insurance established 
by pt. I. of the National Insurance Act, 1911, since 
amended by the National Insurance Aot, 1913, 
should ultimately have a considerable efiect in 
increasing the welfare of the population, as ill- 
health undoubtedly lies at the oottom of a good 
deal of inefficiency, and the consequent low wages. 
A return made in February 1914 stated that there 
were 13,769,400 insured persons in the United 
Kingdom, of whom 360,000 were deposit contribu- 
tors. 


(7) The most direct effort to raise the low level 
of wages which is at the bottom of so much 
poverty was made when the Trade Boards Act, 
1909, was passed. The Act applied at first only to 
the four trades specified in the schedule — tailonng. 
cardboard box-making, machine-made lace, and 
chain-making — but the list may be extended by 
Provisional Order, confirmed by Act of Parliament. 
In 1913 the Act was applied to four new trades— 
shirt-making, sugar confectionery and food-pre- 
serving, hollow- ware, and linen and cotton em- 
broidery. For each trade or branch of a trade one 
or more Trade Boards are to be established. The 
duties of a Trade Board include the fixing of 
minimum time and piece rates. 

Investigations into the working of the Aot have 
been made in the chain-making and tailoring 
trades by B. H. Tawney, and in the box-making 
trade by Miss M. E. Bolkley, under the auspices 
of the Mtan Tata Foundation of which Tawney 
is director. The following table relating to the 
wages earned by mastermen and journeymen 
ohmn-makers, before and after the establishment 
of minimum rates, gives some indioation of the 
work of a Trade Board : 


Weekly wigw. 

Maetermen. 

Journeymen. 

1911. 

1918. 

1911. 

1918. 

Under 15e. . . . 
IRi. and under SOs. . 

209 . and under 26e. 

258. and under SOe. 

80a and over . 

88*7 „ 
94 m 

1*8 X 
20*2,, 
00-8 „ 
17 -5 

61*8% 
87-2 „ 
14 

0-7% 
14-6 „ 
48‘1 „ 

6'8 „ 


(8) Of the persons who fall below the poverty 
line there can be little doubt that the^ school 
children and Infants constitute the majority and 
that they are the worst sufferers. As a result of 
their investigations Bowley and Bumett-Harst 
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inform nt that in Northampton jnst under one- 
sixth of the school children and just over one-sixth 
of the infants, in Warrington a quarter of the 
school children and almost a quarter of i the infants, 
in Heading nearly half the school children and 
45 ‘per cent of the infants belonging to working- 
class families are living in household! in 'primary* 
poverty. 

The direct efforts of the State to remedy these 
conditions in England and Wales are connected 
with the feeding and the medical inspection of 
school children. 

(a) The Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1906, 
which permits rates to be spent on the provision of 
food, is optional, and its adoption by Local Educa- 
tion Autnorities is by no means universal. In 
many cases the authorities have contented them- 
selves with making arrangements with voluntary 
agencies. In 1911-12, out of 322 Local Education 
Authorities in England and Wales, 131 were mak- 
ing some provision for feeding school children. Of 
these, 96 were spending rates on the provision of 
food. In 1908-09, £67,524 from the rates, and 
£85^90 in all, were spent in the provision of meals 
by Local Education Authorities. In 1911-12 the 
corresponding figures were £151,763 and £157,127. 
The total niim^r of meals provided in 1911 was 
8,487,824 in London and 7,634,395 in the rest of 
England and Wales. Both these figures show a 
small decrease on the previous year. The total 
number of children fed is given in the returns for 
1911 as 124,686. The number is apparently too 
low ; and Miss Bulkley, in her investigation under 
the Ratan Tata Foundation, estimates that the 
total number of children who were fed at some 
time or other during the year was about 230,000 
out of a total school population of 5,357,567. The 
Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 1914, has 
removed the chief financial restrictions imposed by 
the earlier Act, and provides for an Exchequer 
grant which may amount to half the local autnor- 
rty*a expenditure. It is hoped that this grant will 
prove a stimulus to increa^ provision of school 
meals and a means by which the Board of Educa- 
tion can level up the conditions under which the 
provision is made. 

(jS) The School Medical Service was set up under 
the Education (Administrative Provisions) Act, 
1907. The medical inspection of 4.11 children 
attending public elementary schools is obligatory, 
but their treatment is optional. In 1913-14 there 
were 841 school medical officers in England and 
Wales, and in addition there were 578 officers 
appointed for special work, especially dentistry. 
In 277 out of the 317 Elementary Education Areas 
in England and Wales school nurses had been 
appointed. Medical treatment was provided by 
241 out of the 317 authorities. The treatment is 
generally limited to minor ailments, uncleanliness, 
ring-worm, and other common skin-diseases of chil- 
dren, defective eyesight or hearing, some external 
affections of the eyes and ears, and various tempor- 
ary conditions of the month (including teeth), nose, 
and throat. 

(5) Private methods, — These vai^ greatly in 
character. There is much individual charity, 
people who are well-to-do helping those who are 
less fortunate. In many cases it is the poor who 
help the very poor, whether they be relatives or 
merely neignhours. Further, there are many 
charitable foundations and institutions whose 
funds are obtained from endowments or suhecrip- 
tions, or from both these sources, such as Dr. 
Bamardo’s Homes and the Church Army. Other 
types of organization are the Charity Organization 
l^ciety and the Gilds of Help that exist in several 
towns ) these organizations exist with the special 
object of investigating cases of poverty and helping 


them or bringing them into touch with some means 
of help. At times of unusual distress, such as is 
caused by a famine or a coal-mine disaster, a 
special fund is often raised to meet the emergency. 
Many trade unions, although not charitable organ- 
izations, relieve distress by the payment of out-of- 
work benefits. 

How many people in the grip of poverty are 
helped by private efforts, and now much money is 
spent in this way, it is impossible to say. Definite 
information with regard to public efforts to allevi- 
ate poverty is also very dimoult to obtain. The 
ideal of public and pnvate methods should un- 
doubtedly be graduaUy to reduce the amount of 
poverty dv abolishing the ultimate causes of 
poverty. That many of the efforts are not remedial, 
out merely palliative, must be admitted. Further, 
no expenditure of money, however lavish, no 
raising of wages, no bettering of urban and rural 
housing accommodation, no improving of sanitary 
conditions, in fact, no material improvements alone, 
can hope to achieve permanent results, unless they 
are accompanied by certain moral changes in the 
character of the people. Tiirift, sobriety, tidiness, 
and cleanliness— these and other virtues must l>e 
developed, if people are to reap the full benefits of 
any material changes which are likely to be 
effected. Much, in fact, could be achieved oy moral 
development alone, and it is of the greatest im- 
portance to realize this, as material improvements 
at a time of high prices and great national im- 
poverishment due to the war are hardly likely to 
oe forthcoming in any large measure in the im- 
mediate future. 

LniiiATinii.~C. Booth, Life and Labour of the PeopU in 
Condon, London, 180Z-S^ eap. vols. i. and il. ; B. SeeDohm 
Rowntree, Poverty : A Study of Town Life, do. 1001 : A. L. 
Bowlsy and A. R. Burnett- Horst. Livelihood and Poverty, 
do. 1016 ; L. G. Chioesa Money, Riohea and Povetiyi^, do. 
1012; R. Giffen, JSconomio Jnquiriee and Studiee, do. 1004, 
vol. 1. oh. 10; H. J. Hoare, Old Age Pensions, do. 1015 ; 
M. B. Bulkley, The Feeding of School Children, do. 1014 ; 
R. H. Tswney, The Betdblithment of Minimum Rates in the 
Chain-Making Industry, do. 1014, Minimum Ratee in the 
Tailoring Induntry, do. 1016 ; M. E. Bulkley, Minimum Ratee 
in the Rox-makituf Industry, do. 1016 ; W. H. Beveridge, t/n* 
employment, a Problem of Industry, do. 1000 : T. Chalmers, 
Probleme of Poverty, do. 1012 ; The Year Book of Social Progreae 
for 191S~1U, and for ; Stcdieiieal Abeiraot for the 

United Kingdom ; Abetract of Labour StatUtiea of the United 
Kingdom; StaHetieai Metnoranda and Charte relating to 
PulHie Health and Social Conditions (Od. 4671); Report of the 
Chief Medical OjfUwr of the Board of Edueatwn. 

Douglas Knoop. 

POWER.— The definition of power, or potency, 
and the distinction of power into active ana passive 
are most clearly given by Aristotle. In this respect 
later writers, as Hobbes and Locke, have done 
little more than repeat Aristotle. 

In Met. (iv.) v. 12 Aristotle distinguishes three 
senses of the term ; 

* *' Potsnoy means (1) a source of movement or change, 
which is in another thing than the thing moved or in the same 
thing qiM other, e.g. the art of building is a potency which is 
not in the thing built, while the art of heaung, which is a 
potency, might oe in the man healed, but not in him 
healed. "Potency** then means the source, in general, of 
change or movement in another thing or in the same thing 
qua other, and also the source of a thing's being moved by 
another thing or by itself qua other, In virtue of that 
principle, in virtue of which the patient suffers anything, we 
call it " capable ** of suffering ; and this we do sometimes if it 
suffers anything at all, sometimes not in respect of everything 
It suffers, but only if it suffers a change for the better.— <2) 
Tlie capacity of penormiiig this well or according to Intention ; 
for sometimes wa lay of uiose who merely can walk or speak 
but not well or not as they intend, tliat they cannot speak or 
walk. The ease of passivity is sirallar.— <8) llie states in virtue 
of which things are absolutely impassive or unchangeable, or 
not easily changed for the worse, are called potencies; for 
things are broken and crushed and bent and in general 
destroyed not by having a potency but by not having one and 
by lacking something, and things are impassive with respect to 
such processes II they are eoaroely and elightly affected by 
the.*n, because of a " potency *' and because they " can ’* do 
something and are in some positive state * ^etaphyeiea, tr. 
W. D. Im, in Worki of ArieMle, tr. J. A. Smith and W. D 
Ross, vol. viil. Oxford, 1908). 
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In Met, (Tiii.) ix. 1, having mentioned these differ- 
ent kinde ol potency, Aristotle says ; 

'Obvloody, then, In a sonae th« potoo^ of aotlog and ot 
being acted on ia one (for a thing may be ^^oapable** either 
becauae It can be acted on or becauae aoniething else can be 
acted on by It), but in a aenae the potenciea are different. 
For the one ia in the thing acted on ; ft ia because It contains 
a certain motive principle, and becauae even the matter is a 
motive principle, ttiat the thing acted on ia acted on. one 
thing by one, another by another : for that which is oUy is 
injlamimble. and that which yitldt in a particular way can be 
enuhed ‘.and similarly in all other cases. But the other potency 
is in the agent. e.g, heat and the art of building are present, 
one in that which can produce heat and the other in the man 
who can build. And ao in so far as a thing is an organic 
unity, it cannot be acted on by itself ; tor it ia one and not two 
different things* (tr. Boas; of. Beid's TForAaS^ ed. Hamilton, 
p. 619, note). 

Aristotle also refers to the use of the term in 
geometry, and says that it is due to analogy. 

The foregoing Quotations contain not only the 

g erm of all that nas lieen subsequently written, 
ut also anticipations of what is suggested by the 
most recent results of science. 

The language of Uobbcs is not essentially differ 
ent from that of Aiistotle. Hobbes reduces all 
change to motion. Hence power is confined by 
Hobbes to what Aristotle regards as only one sense 
of the word * power.* 

*Ali mutation,* says Hobbes, ‘conrfsts in motion only*; 
* there can be no cause of motion, except in a body contiguous 
and moved * ; ' motion is not roeiRted ny rest, htit by contouy 
motion * (Snglitk Worlu, ed. Molesworth, I. 12^126). 

Hobbes continues ; 


'Whensoever any agent has all those aocidents which are 
neoessarllv requisite tor the production of some effect in the 
patient, then we say that agent has pother to prodnoe that 
effect, if it be applied to a patient. . . . The earns aocidents, 
which oonetitute the efficient cause, constitute also ths potMt 
of the agent Wherefore the power of ihe agent ana the 
effluent eauee are the same thing. But they are oonsidM'ed 
^th this difference, that eauee u to called In respect of the 
effect already produced, and power In respect of the same 
effect to be produced hereafter; so that oai«M respects the 
past, power the future time. Also the power of theauent is that 
which is commonly called active poiwr.’ Power of the patient, 
passive power, material cause are, he says, ths samt thing, 
*but witii this different consideration, that in cause the past 
time, and in power the future, is respected.' The power of the 
itf ent and patient together be styles * entire or plenary poioer.' 
It is the same thing with entire cause—* the aggregate of all the 
accidents, as well In the agent as in the patienL whioh are 
requisite for the production of the effect* (»b. 1. 127 f.). 

The language of Hobbes reminds ub of J. S. 
Mill, who regards the cause as the sum total of 
conditions, laisitive and negative taken together, 
which being realized, the consequent invariably 
follows. To Mill, however, the distinotion of 
agent and patient is illuso^, whereas Hobbes 
f^lows closely the Aristotelian analysis given 
above. They are two aspects necessarily united. 

* These powers ... are but conditional, namely, the agent hat 
power t if xt be applied to a patient ; and the patient hat power, 
if it be apgtlied to an agent ; otherwise neither of them have 
power, nor can the accidents, which are In them severally, be 
properly called powers ; nor any action be aidd to be poanble 
for the power of the agent alone or of the patient alone* 
(ib. 1. 129X 


Neither in Hobbes nor in Mill do we find any 
satisfactory account of power as a subjectiye 
phenomenon. This question was first raised by 
Locke, who uses language, in some respects, similar 
to that of Hobbes, but not so objective. He says : 

* Power eleo is another of those simple Idees whioh we receive 
trom eensation end reflection : for, obcmrvlng in oureelvee tiiat 
we oan at pleasure move several parts of our bodiee which were 
at rest ; the effects, also, that natural bodiee are able to pro- 
dnoe in one another, ooouning every moment to our senses, we 
both these wavs get the idea of power’ (Hiray, il vii. 8X 

*Thit Idea how got.*— The mind being every day informed by 
the senses of the alteration of those liniple ideas it observes in 
things withont. and taking notice how one oomea to so end. 
and oeasee to be, and another begins to exist which wee not 
before ; reflecting also on what passes within itself, and observ- 
ing a constant change ol its idees^ somstimss by the Impresiion 
of outward objects on the senses, end sometimes by the deter- 
mination of lie own ohidce; and oonoludlng from what it has so 
constantly observed to have been, that the like changes will for 
tiie fntore be made In the same things, by like Mreote, and by 
the like ways ; considers in one thing the pottibuity of haviag 


any of its simple Usee changed, and in another the posslbUttyof 
making that change : end so oomee by that idea wniob we call 
power. . . . The power we consider is In reference to theohange 
of perceivable ideee ; for we cannot obeerve anyalteratlon to be 
made in, or operation upon, anything, but by the obeervable 
ohange of its sensible ideas ; nor conceive any alteration to be 
made, but by conceiving a change of some of its Ideas* ($h. 
IL xxl. IX 

In these sentences we come face to face with the 
psychological and epistemolorical problems which, 
m modern times, circle round the meaning of the 
term. Apart from these questions, power is to 
Locke, as to Aristotle and HobbM, active and 
passive. 

* Power, thus considered, Is two-fold ; vis., as able to make, or 
able to receive, any ohange : the one may be called active, end 
the other pesslve j^wer ' (it. u. xxL 2X 

He su^ests that matter may be wholly destitute 
of active power, as its author, God, is truly above 
all passive power, and that created spirits alone 
are capable of both active and passive power. He 
also suggests that the clearest idea of active 
power is got from spirit, from refioxion on the 
operations of our minds, from which only we have 
the ideas of tliinking and of the beginning of 
motion. These ideas of Locke lead inevitably to 
the question as to the relation that the power of 
which we seem to be conscious to control our own 
thoughts and actions has to power considered as 
exbtmg in the external world. 

It is not unusual to evade the problems thus 
raised by Locke by distinguishing different senses 
of the word ‘power* ; by saying that, when we 
use ‘power* in the psychological sense, as an 
apparent phenomenon of our inner consciuiisnesB, 
the sense is quite different from and unrelated to 
such uses of * power * as are exemplified when the 
‘mechanical powers * are spoken of, or ' power ’ as 
the rate of doing work per unit of time, or, again, 
as implied in the phrase ‘ potential energy ’ ; or in 
the theory of potenticU introduced into eleotrioal 
science by G. Green in 1828. Tlie question as to 
the total discrimination of these different senses 
from the psychological cannot be determined a 
priori, 1^ mere introspection. We, therefore, pro- 
pose to consider : (1) the pHyohological data from 
which the concept of power is derived ; (2) the 
scientilio uses of the term ; (3) the metaphysical 
connexion (if any) which exists between the 
psychological concept and the scientific use ; and 
(4) the epistemological value of the concept. 

1. The psycholoncal origin. — The passage 
inioted above from Locke was early taken excep- 
tion to by Hume. 

‘I believe,* says Hume, 'the most general and most popular 
expUoatioD of this matter, is to say, that flnding from experience, 
that there are several new prodootions In matter, such as the 
motions and variations of body, and concluding that there 
must somewhere be a power caMble of producing them, we 
arrive at last bv this reasoning at the idea of power and eflloacy. 
But to be oonvino’d that this explioation Is more popular than 
philosophical, we need but reflect on two very obvious prin- 
ciples. Firtt, That reason alone oan never give rise to any 
original Idea, and teeondly, that reason, as distinguish’d from 
•xperience, can sever make ui conclude, that a cause or pro- 
dttotive quality Is absolutely requisite to every beginning of 
existence ' (.d TYtatitt cf Human Nature, ed. T. H. Green ainl 
T. H. Grose, new ed., London, 1909, 1. 462X 

In ths Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, 
he says : 

‘From the first appearance of an object, we never can con- 
jecture what effSet wlU result from It. But were the power or 
enef |7 of any cause disooverable by the mind, we oould foresee 
the sffeot, even without experience ; and might, at first, pro- 
nounoe with certainty concerning It, by mere dint of thought 
and reasoning ’(sect vlL pt. IX 

Hume then inquires whether this idea is derived 
from reflexion on the operations of our minds, and 
is oopied from an^ internal impression— e.g., an 
act or volition. Hu conclusion is : 

' The motion of our body follows upon the oommand of our 
wlU. Of this ws are every moment conscious. But ths means, 
by which thieiseffSoted ; ths sneiinr, fay whioh the win performs 
sooxtisoidlniiyaaoptntion ; ofthis ws ars so far from bsing 
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ooofcloui, tiiat it most for ever eioftpe our meet 
dllffont enquiry ' (ib.)< Hie general oonoluelon !■ : * AH events 
seem entirely loose and separate. One event follows another ; 
Iratwe never oan observe any tie between them. They seem 
eonjointdt but never eannecUd. And as we can have no 
idea of anything which never appeared to our outward sense 
or inward sentiment, the necessary conclusion sesmr to be that 
we have no idea of connexion or power at all, and that these 
words are absolutely without any meaning, when employed 
either in philosophleal reasonings or common life * (it. sect 
vii.pt. 2). 

These views regarding power were accepted and 
repeated by Thomas Brown. 

^Wo give the name of eauss to the object which we believe 
to be the invariable antecedent of a particular change ; we give 
the name of effect^ reciprocally to that invariable oonsequont ; 
and the relation Itself, when considered abstractly, we denomi- 
nate power in the object that is the invariable antecedent,— 
meeentSbiKty in the obimt that exhibits, in its change, the 
invariable consequent, we say of fire, that it has the power of 
melting metals, and of metals Uiat they are eueoeptibU of fusion 
by fire,— but, in all this variety of words, we mean nothing more 
t^n our belief, that when a solid metal is subjected for a certain 
Ume to the application of a strong heat, ft will begin afterwards 
to exist In that different state which Is termed liquidity, —that, 
in all post time, in the same circumstances, it would have ex- 
hibited the same change,— and that It will continue to do so In 
the same olroumstances in all future time* (Inquiry into the 
Relation of Cauee and Jifeefi, p. 16 f.). 

The analysis of Hume and Brown rednoes the 
idea of TOW'er, efficiency, necessary connexion, 
considerea as a subjective phenomenon, to an 
illusion. 

* In the sequence of events called Oause and Effect,' says 
Jamee Mill, 'men were not contented with the Oause and the 
Effect ; they imagined a third thing, called Force or Power, 
which was not the oause, but something emanating from the 
Oause, and the true and immediate cause of the Effect* (Ana- 
lyeie ^ the Phenomena of the Human Mind, new ed., London, 
1800, U. 828). 

In opposition to Hume*s opinion, lleid held that 
reason might give rise to a new original idea ; in 
what way it is difficult to say. 

' It is not easy to say in what way we first get the notion or 
idea ot power, ft is neither an obleot of sense nor of conscious- 
ness. We see events, one succecxiliig another ; but we see not 
the power by which they are produced. We are conscious of 
operations of our minds ; but (tower is not an operation of 
mind. It wo had no notions but such as are furnished by the 
external senses, and by consciousness, it seems to be Imnoraible 
that we should ever We any conception of power* nForjk«>, 
ed. Hamilton, p. 446). * Our conception of power la relative to 
its exertions or eflecta* (p. 614). From the oonsciousness of 
our own activity, seems to be derived not only the cleareet, but 
the only conception we can form of aotivit}’, or the exertion of 
active power ’ (p. 628). 


The view expressed in these and other passages, 
and already suggested by Locke, that the concep- 
tion of active j^wer is derived solely from the 
oonsciousness ot our own exertions, occurs fre- 
c]^uently in subsequent philosophy. In its most 
significant form it seeks to derive the notion of 
power from the consciousness of onr voluntary 
activities and, in particular, qur motor energies. 
This view had been already combated by Hume 
{Inqu^, sect, vii.), and his arguments are re- 
peated by Hamilton (Lectures on Metapl^sks, 
Edinburgh and London, 1859. U. SOIL, Reid’s 
Work$\ p. 866 f.). To escape the force of Hnme’s 
arguments, H. L. Monsel (Prolegomena Logical 
Oxford, 1860, p. 151, MUaphyna^f Edinburgh, 
1876, p. 209) and Y. Cousin (Fragments phUoso- 
nhiquest Paris, 1826, preface) were led to seek an 
immediate Intuition oi power in mind as determin- 
ing its own modifications— in Cousin’s language, 
in a causation wholly spiritual. Quite recently an 
attempt has been made to prove experimentally 
snob purely mental determination. Such mentiu 
detemination seems equivalent to the Jiai of 
William James (Prineiples of Psychology ^ London, 
1905, ii. 561). But, just in so m as the element 
of effort is eliminated, the experience becomes 
oorrespondingly unfruitful as the source of the 
orUp of our notion of power. 

n, however, the sense of effort, and in parUoular 
of muscular effort, is retained as an integral part 
of our volitional oonsoiousneas, we encounter a 
grave diffiralty. The experiment of D. Perrier 
VOL. X.— 10 


(Functions of the Brain\ Loudon, 1886, p. 386) 
seems to show that the consciousnesg of effort Ih 
an afferent, not an efferent, sensation, and depen- 
dent in every ease upon some muscular contraction. 
Perrier’s argument was powerfully pressed by 
Hugo Mfinsterberg, in DisWillenshanalung (Frei- 
bnrg. 1888, pp. 73, 82. quoted by James, ii. 605} ; 
nor does it seem possible now to n^intain the view 
formerly held by Hamilton, Bain, and Wundt, that 
we have a direct oonscionsness of effort, or ener^ 
expended, accompanying the innervation of tne 
motor nerves. M^ular afferent sensations are as 
subjective as those of brightness, noise, and smell. 
Thus P. G. Tait (DynaniXes, London, 1885, p. 364) 
regards the idea of force as corresponding to some 
process going on outside ua, but quite different 
from the sensation which suggests it. If this view 
is sustained, a philosophy like that of Maine de 
Biran or Schopenhauer, which seeks to interpret 
the universe in analogy with will force, is ex- 
cluded. 

In his Metaphysic Lotze says : 

'Tbeae effeoto or actions [of things], whioh proceed from 
them and are senae-stimuli to ua, are no doubt only motions 
and themselves neither red nor sweet ; but what is there to 
prevent our supposing that, by acting through our nerves, t<hey 
make Uiat same redness or sweetness arise, as our sensation, in 
our soula, which also attaches as a quality to the things them- 
selves T Such a process would be no more wonderful than tiic 
performances of the telephone, which receives waves of sound, 
propagates them in a form of motion quite different, and in the 
end conducts them to the ear retransformed into waves of 
sound ' (Eng. tr.s, Oxford, 1887, li. 204 f.). 

The objectivity of the qualitieB of Bennation has 
been mamtainea by J. H. von Kirohmann (Kate- 
chismus der Philosophic, Leipzig, 1877, p. 103), 
H. Schwarz (Daa Wahmehmungsprobkm, Letozig, 
1892, p. 76), and apparently by Bergson (Matter 
and memory, Eng. tr., London, 1911, p. 49 ff.). 
Wundt long ago recognized that his argument 
against the specific energies of the nerves, accord- 
ing to which the quality of sensation does not 
belong originally to the nerves, but is due to the 
action upon them of the normal stinmlns, involves 
as a consequence that the sensation is brought 
nearer to the stimulus and made dependent upon 
it. These tendencies in modern writers show tiiat 
it may still be possible to interpret the feeling of 
effort or force objectively, even though it be medi- 
ated by a sensory, not a motor, nerve. The objec- 
tivity of our perception of force does not really 
depend upon whether the nerve is incoming or 
outgoing, but depends upon the nature of the 
impression whioh is thereby conveyed. Here a 
difference presents itself, in the case of other 
impressions the phenomenon disclosed to conscious- 
ness seems {ffirely subjective. In the perception 
of force we are confront with a transeunt pheno- 
menon. At whatever point the transition into 
sensuous oonsoiousness takes place, the nature of 
force is to exist and to be perceived only as coming 
from without, just as we feel at the point of the 
pen the resistance of the paper over which it moves. 
This is what Hamilton means by the * quasi- 
primary phasis’ of the secundo-primary qualities 
(^id’s Work^, note D, §2). His analysis of the 
apprehension is correct, even if he be wrong in 
assigning it to a locomotive faculty instead of to 
the mnsciilar sense. It is also implied in Reid’s 
'relative’ notion. 

a. The scientific nse of 'power.'— If a force is 
applied to overcome a resistance, no matter at 
what time-rate the force acts, the force so applied 
has been called the 'power,’ and that indepen- 
dently of any meohanioM advantage gained. Power 
in this sense is now called the effort. 

When, by use of a simple machine, mechanical 
advanta^ is gained, the instrumentality throtmh 
whioh this advantage is obtained has been oallea a 
' power,’ as in the phrase ' the mechanical powers,* 
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applied to the lever, the wheel and axle, the in- 
clined plane, the wedge, the movable pulley, and 
the screw. Such a machine is not a force or 
power in itself, but only a contrivance for concen- 
trating force on a particular resistance. Since the 
work done by a Himplo machine may be taken as 
equal to that done u[ion it, it is not itself a power 
in the sense of doing work. 

Power is the rate of doing work, or the quantity 
of work the agent can perform in a given time. 

If it can be shown that the power, or actio 
ag^entis, of a material agent stanas to the object 
upon which it acts in a relation analogous to that 
which governs the relations of the material and 
Bpiritual generally, we shall have a confirmation 
of the foregoing theory of the perception of force. 

3. Metaphysical connexion of the subjective 
and objective aspects of power.—The well-known 
law of Feohner, that the increase of sensation is as 
the logarithm of the stimulus, is commonly dis- 
cussed as a purely phenomenal law— a formula to 
which 4he tacts 01 our sensitive consciousness 
rather curiously happen to conform. As such it 
has been regarded rather contemptuously by 
James. In recent years attempts have been made 
to extend it not only to the organic, but also to 
the inorganic, world. To Fechner himself it was 
something infinitely more than such a mere pheno- 
menal rule. It was no less than a fundamental 
law, governing the relations of the physical to the 
psychical, and, conversely, of the psychical to the 
physical. It was closely connected with Fechner's 
psycho- physical parallelism. Fechner’s doctrine 
was quite different from ordinary psycho-physical 
parallelism. The latter endeavours to find for 
each mental state, and each fragment thereof, its 
underlying physical eauivalent (e.^., MUnsterberg, 
Aufgaoen und Metho^n der PtychologiCt Leipzig, 
1891). Fechner, on the other hand, saw clearly that 
to a single mental unity a distinguishable material 
multiplicity may correspond {Zend-Avesta^ Ham- 
burg, 1906, ii. 141). l^is is quite in accordance 
>vith his law. Here it is only necessaiy to call 
attention to the fact that, if in the physical world 
energy increases as the square of the velocity, in 
the psychic world the resistance to the stimulus 
increases by a similar law. 

4. Epistemological conclusion.— If there is thus 
in the relations of the spiritual and physical some- 
thing like that which holds between potential 
energy, depending upon configuration, and move- 
ment, something analogous to the strain implied 
in that which on other grounds has been omled 

* potential * { J. Clerk Maxwell, Theory of Heat, 
new ed., London, 1894, p. 91), it is a reasonable 
inference to say that it is just the very nature of 
this power which as * quasi-primary phasis’ we 
expenence in our muscular activities, and that the 
secundo-primary qualities are experienced in an 
objective sense. 

LmEATHia. •— Aristotle, Metaphytica ; Hobbes. SrMlUh 
Works, ed. W. Molesworth, London, 1830>45, i. : Locke, assay 
oonooming Human Undsrstanding, do. 1000, bk. ii. on. xxi. ; 
Hune, An Inquiry eoneeming Human Undsrsianding, do. 1748 ; 
T. Reid. Workfi, ed. W. Hamilton, Edinburgh. 1840 ; Maine de 
Biran, NouwUes ConsUUrations sur les rapports du physiquo 
et du moral ds rhomms, Paris, 1884 ; Thomas Brown, Inquiry 
into tko RslaUon ofCauos and Bdinbuivh, 1886. 

George J. Stokes. 

POWER OF THE KEYS.~Thi8 term is 
derived from the promise of our Lord to St. Peter : 

* I will give unto thee the keys of the kin^om of 
heaven* (Mt 16^*). In Jewish literature Uie key 
is ^mboHoal of authority (of. Is 22**, Rev H* 3^ ; 
G. Dalman, Words of Jesus, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 
1902. p. 213). Here the expression contains a 
manifest reference to Is 22**. In that passage the 
prophet announces that ' the key of the house of 
uavid ’ is to be taken from the unworthy Shebna 


and given to Eliakim ; in otlier words, the latter 
is to be appointed the king’s minister, and to 
govern the Kingdom in his name. * The kingdom 
of Heaven ' is the term ordinarily employed by onr 
Lord to signify the Church which He h^ come on 
earth to found— the organized, theocratic society 
of those who accepted His claims. Thus the 
promise, it would seem, can have but one meaning : 
Peter is to be Christ’s vicegerent to rule the 
Church on His behalf. It is true that a few 
recent writers have sought to give another sense 
to the passage by connecting it with our Lord’s 
words to the scribes: *Ye have taken away the 
key of knowledge’ (Lk 11**). They suppose that 
scribes were instituted to office by the ceremonial 
delivery of a key, and conclude that the words 
^dressed to Peter signify no more than that he 
is a scribe fully instructed unto the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The contention is devoid of all prob- 
ability, for there is no evidence for any such cere- 
mony of institution. The natural interpretation 
of the expression as employed in Lk 11 is simply 
that the scribes had prevented all access to the 
knowledge of the way of salvation (cf. A. Plummer, 
‘St. Luke’*, in ICU, Edinburgh, 1898, p. 314). 

The nature of the power conferred on St. Peter 
is indicated by what follows ; ‘ Whatsoever thou 
shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven ; and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be 
loosed in heaven.’ It seems generally admitted 
that the power of binding and loosing [q.v. ) signi- 
fies primarily the gift of legislative autliority. 
In theological literature, however, from Patristlo 
times to toe present day, the term has commonly 
been employed to denote the judicial power 
exercised oy the Church in regard to the forgive- 
ness of sins. This use is not without justification. 
In every State supreme legislative authority carries 
with it supreme judicial authority ; the one is the 
corollary of the other. Hence, when Christ con- 
stituted St. Peter and subsequently (Mt 18“) the 
whole apostolio college legislators of His kingdom, 
He thereby made them likewise its judges. But 
the judicial power which is proper to the Church 
must in the nature of things differ very greatly 
from that exercised by a civil government. The 
function of the State is simply to secure the tem- 
poral welfare of its citizens ; hence it takes cogniz- 
ance only of external acts and not of the internal 
motive (‘De intemis non iudicat praetor*). The 
Church, on the other hand, exists for the salva- 
tion of sonls. From this it may be concluded that 
in her judicial capacity she must deal with sin as 
such, and must be autnorized to remit it or refuse 
remission as the case may demand. This power, 
as the traditional theology of the Church has 
always taught, was granted in express terms on 
a subsequent occasion (Jn 20**). 

In Patristic literature we find two interpreta- 
tions of the promise of the keys. Neither of the 
two, however, gives us quite toe full force of the 
Hebrew metaphor. Thus several of the fathers, 
while recognizing that St. Peter is the recipient of 
an exceptional favour marking him out as the chief 
of the Twelve, understand the privilege as having 
reference not to the Church militant but to the 
celestial Kingdom. Onr Lord, they hold, foretold 
that it shonla be Peter’s office to receive the souls 
of the just into beatitude and exclude the unworthy, 
and by this prerogative constituted him the prince 
of the apostles. St. Astcorius of Amasea wntes as 
follows : 

* He reoeirei bv this promise the keye of the kingdom, end 
becomes lord of me getee thereof, so «s to open them to whom 
he will, end to dose them to tboee egeinet whom they ihould 
justly be shut* (Horn. vUlinSS. Pst. si PaiuL [PG xl. 2SO9. 

St. Cyril of Jerusalem speaks of * the Prince of the 
Apostles, the key-bearer of the kingdom of heaven ’ 
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(CtU. xvii., de SmrUu Sancto, ii. xxxiii. 997]; 
cf. Basil, de Judido Dti^ 7 [PO xxxi. 671]; 
Chrysostom, Horn, in SL Ignat n. 4 IPO 1. 591]; 
Eph, Syms, Serm, Syr. Ivi. [tom. iL p. 569]). 

In another and mnoh the most frequent olase of 
passages the promise is understood of the pqver 
of absolution alone. To men thoroughly familiar 
with the institution of Mnanoe the metaphor of 
the keys seemed intended to signify that to Peter 
was granted authority to forgive sms and thereby 
to open or bar the road which alone gives access to 
heaven. This application, as we have explained 
above, is admissible, though it is far from exhaust- 
ing the full si^ificance of Christ's words. But 
some at least of those who adopted it failed to see 
that the metaphor Implied the gift of supreme 
authority In general, and restricted its meaning 
entirely to the sacrament of penance. Thus we 
find Augustine so completely iaentifying the keys 
with the power of absolution that he expressly 
denies that the gift was personal to Peter, it was 
bestowed, he says, no less on all the Twelve, and 
it is in virtue of this gift that the Church, wherever 
it is found, exercises the right to forgive sins (iSferm. 
cxlix. 7 [PL xxxviii. 802] ; for other examples see 
Ambros. de Pan. i. 33 [PL xvi. 496]; August. 
Semi, cccxcii. S[PZ xxxix. 1711] ; Hilary, in Matt 
xvi. 7 [PL ix. 1010] ; Origen, in Matt xii. 14 [PG 
xiii. 1014] : Cone. CEc, Eph. Act lii. [Hardouin, i. 
1477]). This explanation of the passage le^s 
naturally to the question why, if the power con- 
ferred belonged to all the apostles, the keys were 
committed to Peter alone. To this it is replied 
that thereby is signalized Peter’s pre-eminence 
among the apostles (Origen, in Matt xiii. 31 [PO 
xiii. 1179] ; Hilary, loe. cit. ; August. Serm. ccxcv. 
2 [PL xxxviii. 1349]). Stress is farther laid on 
the consideration that in giving the keys to the 
chief apostle alone Christ design^ to maxe it clear 
that the Church is in her essence one (August, loc. 
cit. \ Optatus, de Sehiemate Donat vii. 3 [PL xi. 
1087]). 

The Scholastic theologians of the 12th and 13th 
centuries, when they treat of the sacrament of 
penance, devote a special section to * de Clavibus,’ 
in which they examine the nature of the power of 
absolution ( Hugo Viotorinus, Summa SenienHarum, 
vi. 14 [PL clxxvi. 152] ; Rolandus, Sententia, p. 264 
[ed. A. M. Gietl, Freiburg im Br., 1891]; Petrus 
Lombardus, Lib. Sent. iv. 18 [PL cxcii. 885]; 
Petrus Pictaviensis, Sent. iii. 16 [PL ccxi. 1073], 
etc.). There are, they say, two keys, viz. diacretio 
and poteetas — the clavie eeientia and the davit 
potentia. The original source of this curious dis- 
Action is apparently the Olossa inierlinearit of 
Anselm of Laon, where it occurs in the comment 
on Mt 16 (PL clxii. 1396). The idea of a davit 
eeientia is most probably connected with Lk 11". 
To the objection that many who are not priests 
possess eeientia Thomas Aauinas replies that the 
davit eeientia is not knowledge as such, but the 
authority to inquire judicially previously to pro- 
nouncing judgment (Summa TAeol. Suppl. qu. 17, 
art. 3, ad 2). It appears, however, from a pass- 
age in a decree of John XXII. which deals inciuent- 
aDy with this ^int that some theologians at least 
rejected this distinction of the elavie eeientia and 
elcevie potentia as an artificial refinement (Comue 
Jurie Canoniei: Sxtravagantee, xiv. 5, *Qaia 
Quorundam *). 

Towards the end of the 13th cent, a new inter- 
pretation makes its ap^rance. At this period 
the struggle between the empire and the papacy 
was at its height, and on either side the pen was 
hardly less active than the sword. The imperial 
legists claimed for the emperor complete supremacy 
over the ecclesiastical order ; and the canonists 
replied by maintaining that the pope as Christ’s 


vicar possessed direct authority over secular princes, 
that it lay with him to appoint them, and, if need 
be, to depose them. Christ’s gift of the keys to 
Peter was employed to support this contention. 
It was urged that the gift was not of one key 
alone, but of two; and that this symliolized 
Peter’s supremacy alike over spirituals and over 
temporals. The nrst, it would seem, to em ploy this 
argument was the famous canonist Henry of Segusio 
(Hostiensis) (t 1274), who writes : 

* Ideo etiam Domlnut dominorum non sine osuss dixit Petro : 
Et tihi dabo clavoa regni ooelonim. Et nota, non dixit olavem 
•od clavea, scilicet duos, unam qitae claudat et aperiat, liget et 
aolvat quoad spiritualia ; aliatn qua utatur quoad temporalia ' 
(Summa durea, lib. iv. tit. 'Qui fllii sint legitiiui/ n. 10). 

The same claim was made in the following 
century by Augustinus Triumphus y* 1328) and 
Alvarus Pelagius (t 1352) (de Planctu Ecchske, 13). 
It is perhaps not to be wondered at that, at a i»eriod 
when Marsiglio of Padua and John of Jandun were 
advocating their revolutionary theories, the con- 
troversialists of the opposite school should have 
fallen Into exaggerations on their side. On the 
other hand, the theologians who denied that the 
pope possessed direct authority over secular princes 
callea attention to the fact that it was the keys of 
the Kingdom of heaven, not those of an earthly 
kingdom, that Christ gave to His apostle (cf. Cor- 
nelius a Lapide, in loe.). 

Since the 16th cent. Roman Catholic theologians 
appear to be practically unanimous in thoir 
understanding of the passage. By the gift of the 
keys, they hold, is signified ecclesiastical authority 
in its widest scope. This authority is multiple, 
and embraces (1) the power of order, exercisea in 
regard to sacrifice and sacrament, (2) the power to 
teach authoritatively the reveal^ word of God, 
and (3) the power of jurisdiction, in virtue of 
which the Church rules and legislates for the faith- 
ful. This authority was conferred in its fullness 
on Peter and his successors. It was, however, to 
be shared by others in due measure, though always 
In dependence on the chief pastor. Thus the pope 
is the supreme ruler and teacher of the Churen. 
Yet all bishops and priests possess the power of 
order; and they receive in aue degree authority 
to teach, and in most cases some measure of juris- 
diction. In absolving from sin the Church is 
exercising the powers of order and of jurisdiction. 
This is, however, but one asj^ct of the gift si^i- 
fied nnder the metaphor of the keys of the King- 
dom of heaven. 

Litibatubs.— P. Snares, De Panitentia. xri. 4 (td. Psris, 
186<HU, xxU. 867): R. Bsllarmine, Controvertke de Bom. 
PatU., Ingolstadt, IMl, L 12 f. ; F. Macedo, De Clav&nii PeM^ 
Rom«, 16W, i. 2 ; J. BlOtser, art. ' SchluaReigewalt,’ in Wetser- 
Welte, Eirchmtexikon, x. [Freiburg fm Br., 1897] 1884 ; Cor- 
nelius a Lapide, Cc mw mU. mi SoripL Saer., ^oua 1872, xv. 870. 

G. H. Joyce. 

PRADHANA. — Plradhftna, properly 'funda- 
mental substance,’ is a Sansknt term employed 
in the S&nkhya (g.u.) philosophy as a i^onym 
for prakrtif to denote the primeval substance. 
Since in all material developments this primeval 
substance retains a place though transformed, and 
the doctrine of the ^nkhya expressly asserts the 
identity of the material cause and the product, 
the words pradhdna and prakfti in the Sftnkhya 
texts not seldom denote also the matter which is 
the result of evolution, i.e. the material universe 
in general. R. Garbe. 

PRAGMATISM.— 'Pragmatism has come into 
use since 1898, when the word first occurred in 
William James’s pamphlet on Philosophical Con- 
eeptione and Praetiem Results^ as the technical 
name for a tendenov which can be traced through- 
out the history of philosophy, but has only of 
late grown self-conscious, systematic, and general. 
The term had been ooined twenty years before by 
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G. S. Peiroe (without regard to the existing, but 
obsolesoent, word ' praumatio*) in order to express 
the scientific need of testing the meanin|f and 
valne of our conceptions ana terms bv their use, 
is. by appl 3 ring them to the things whioh they were 
snpposea to stand for, instead of allowing their 
own apparent self^evidence or intuitive certain^ 
to attest their truth vrithout more ado. He 
insisted, therefore, that the truth (and indeed the 
meaning) of every conception depended on the 
difference which it made in a scientific situation 
and on the * consejiuencea* to which its assumption 
led, and systematically denied that it could he de- 
termined in any n priori way. Thus every * truth * 
became a question of empirical observation and 
scientific experiment. This critical method was, 
liowever, widely understood to mean practical con- 
sequences in the way of action alone, and so prag- 
matism was regardeil as a sort of ' practicalism,* 
and as a disparagement of * theoretic ^ truth which 
was a direct insult to all who cultivated the latter. 
But, though many pragmatists emphasized the 
importance of bringing fine-spun tiieorizing to 
some sort of definite test, and snowed that in point 
of fact practical consequences frequently formed 
such a test, this interpretation of pragmatism is 
untenable. It is not correct etymologically, for 
the word is derived from rpdyfiara (* things ’) not 
from (* action’). It is seriously misleading 

scientifically, nnless it is fully understood that 

* practical ’ is taken by pragmatism in a very wide 
sense, which includes what is ordinarily called the 

* theoretic,’ for which * in practice ’ means * in use 
for any purpose,’ for which every thought is essen- 
tially an act, and the test of a thought may be 
another thouglit to which it leads in some psycho- 
logical connexion. Pragmatism is really a denial 
of the absoluteness or mtimateness of the tradi- 
tional antithesis between * theory ’ and ^practice,’ 
and relies for its justification on the fact tliat 
everything that we think and do has first to be 
wi1le(L and has ultimately some biological value as 
a vital adapiatiow, successful or the reverse. The 
controversial siraificance of this critical and 
empirical attitude towards doctrines and beliefs 
lies, of course, in the wide prevalence of credulity 
and dogmatism, which cannot bear questioning. 
It is evident, moreover, that this pragmatist 
questioning may arise in various contexts and in 
various ways, each of which will constitute an ap- 

S roach to pragmatism which can be need indepen- 
ently of the rest. Hence what is really a very 
simple method is apt to assume the appearance of 
a perplexing complexity of doctrines. It will he 
best, therefore, first to survey the problems that 
most obviously demand pragmatic treatment in 
ordinary life and in the various sciences, in order to 
appreciate the solutions which pragmatism offers, 
remembering always that this treatment is niri- 
mately logical, i.e. if * logic * be taken in a suffici- 
ently wide sense. 

X. The problems leading to pragmatism. — (11 
Common sense is quite aware that the world is 
of deceptive appearanoes, that things are not all 
what tney seem, that not everything is real or 
true that claims to be, that not all * facts’ are 
facta, that not every form of words has a meaning, 
that much which passes for profundity is unmean- 
ing nonsense, that, though all things are real in 
some sense (seeing that they can be talked about), 
they are very frequently not so in the sense in 
which they profess to be ; in short, that the intel- 
lectual world is pervaded and perverted by errors, 
lies, fictions, and illusions. It m recognized, there- 
fore, on quite a simple level of reflexion that pre- 
eantions must be taken, and the needs of (o) 
determining the meaning, and (fi) testing the truth, 
of assertions make themselves felt. A method is 


demanded for distinguishing the meaningful from 
the meaningless, the tme from the false, the real 
from the unreaL It is also extensively known 
that our ability to form conceptions and to lay 
down definitions is not decisive of their teal value 
and in no way ensnres that they will apply to 
reality in a successful and fruitful way or that 
reality will oonform to them. 

(2) The everyday problems of practical knowing 
reappear in logic and the theory of knowledge as 
* the problem of error * and the questions about the 
definition and * criterion ’ of truth, the * import ’ of 
propositions, the * reference to reality* of judgments, 
the formal ' validity * of proof, apd the aoeoluteneHS 
or relativity of knowledge. But their treatment 
has always been vague and inadequate, because it 
has not mn perceived that they are all concerned 
with one and the same central difficulty of know- 
ledge and with the problem of logical values. 

(3) Similarly, logic has never succeeded in deter- 
mining its relations to psychology in a compre- 
hensive and ooDBistent way. It has professeu to 
he somehow * independent^ of psychology and to 
be entitled to regulate the course of actual thought ; 
yet it could never quite deny that all logical pro- 
cesses occur in a psychological setting, and are 
derived from the cognitive operations of liuman 
minds. These, however, are found to differ widely 
from the ideas of pure thought whioh logic con- 
structs and contemplates. It appears that all 
actual thought is full of * non-intellectual ’ factors ; 
it is active, volitional, emotional, purposive, 
selective, and its understanding presupposes a 
study of the effects of interest, attention, desire, 
bias, satisfaction. But, while the actual thought 
is ^ thus dependent on, and expressive of, its 
thinker’s total personality, its logical representa- 
tive has hitherto lieen permitted to abstract from 
personality. Hence there arises an acute problem 
of how to correlate the theories of logic with tiie 
facts of human psychology, and to determine what 
effect the actual nature of thought should have on 
its ‘ideal.’ For, even though this effeot may he 
considered wholly deleterious, it is ineradicable | 
all truths are, ana must be, on one side matters of 
belief. Moreover, the discrepancy between the 
facts and the theories of knowing is hardly less 
marked within the field of psychology proper. 
Nearly all psychological theories still abstract from 
the biological and functional import of the psychic 

S rooesses which they describe and classify ; their 
esoriptions are in terms of 'faculties’ and 
‘elements,’ whioh are creatures of abstract an^sis 
and not obieots of immediate experience. Iney 
consequently overlook that all mental functioning 
must oe umforstood as a reaction of the total organ- 
ism, that beliefs are essentially rules for action, 
and that valuations occur as the stimuli to thought 
as well as to action. 

(4) This occurrenoe of valuations oonneota prag- 
matism with the one science that has hitherto 
professed concern with value - judgments, vis. 
ethics. Pragmatism notices (a) that all the differ- 
ent kinds of value, ethical, ssstnetical, logical, and 
economic, have in common a relativity, to their 
several purposes in the first place, and ultimately 
to the nnal end of action, ‘ the good.’ They are 
all means to intrinsically valuable ends ('£[oods*), 
and as such valuable or ‘ useful.’ It notioee (o) 
that any ‘truth’ asserted about any ‘real’ is a 
latent value— both beeanee it is the aimieTement of 
a purpose and because it is selected from a number 
of oompetitoxs and preferred as the beit of them. 
Similarly, whatever is recognised ae ‘ real * u logi- 
cally in a position of superiority to other elaimantt 
to reality. Thus the ‘true * and the ‘real* have to 
be viewM as forms of the ‘ good,’ and as satisfac- 
tions of desire. It is evident^ liowever, that goods. 
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ends, and values may come into conflict with one 
another, and that intricate problems arise when 
we ask how mnch beauty or moral goodness will 
make up for lack of sdentifio evidence for a belief, 
or how intolerable a * truth’ may be before it is 
rejected as incredible. 

(5) Such problems have long agitated the philo- 
sophy of religion and famiUarued it with the 
antithesis of ’ Smowledge * and * faith.’ Pragmatism 
notes, indeed, that most men, especially when 
exciM, regard the unsupported satisfaotoriness 
of a belief, and th^r mere ^will to believe’ it, as 
snflicient proof of its truth ; but it is not true that 
it approves of ^is ; for it dispenses with verifica- 
tion no more here than elsewhere, and observes 
that religious beliefs also are in fact testedi though 
not perhaps as systematically as they might be, 
by their * working. ’ Still it does not simply dismiss 
*iaith’ asasource of error alone, with tne tradi- 
tional rationalism. For the faith-attitude or ’will 
to believe ’ appears to it to have important cogni- 
tive functions. It may be^ psychologically, a 
necessary condition of tne discovery, not only of 
rriigious, but also of scientific, truth. It is, more- 
over, latent in the very notion of ’knowledge.’ 
For the ’ principles ’ which every system of know- 
ledge assumes are not to be understood either as 
mere generidizations from experience or as sheer 
necessTUes of thought ; they seem to be intelligible 
only as ’postulatSi* which are adopted by an act 
of faith, bmore they are ’ proved ' by the sub^quent 
working of the science. Nor, on the other hand, 
does it seem proper to regard a belief as established 
merely because it evokes a strong will to believe. 
The truth is that the religious questions as to the 
sort and amount of evidence required by a postu- 
late of faith are peculiarly difiioult. 

a. The praraatist handling of these problems. 
—(1) TAa proNem of fueantny.— Pragmatism con- 
tends that alleged meanings, to be tested, must be 
applied or used, and thereupon valued or revalued 
according as they work well or ill. Of all the 
formulae for defining pragmatism none is better 
than * meaning depends on application,’ wliioh con- 
demns the alisolutd distinction between theory and 
practice and the entire separation between ’ pure’ 
and ’applied’ science {e,a. in mathematics). 
Thus inapi)licable notions (like unknowable and 
absolute truths and realities) are declared to be 
unmeaning. Moreover, if two notions do not 
difler in their application, tlie distinction between 
them is said to be unmeaning; th^ are really 
identical and diflbr only in words— Klinerences that 
make no diflerence are not worth making. 

(2) The problem of Applying the some 

principle to alleged truths (’trutli -claims ’), we see 
that, since all assertions formally claim to be true, 
and mostly are not, truth-claim or formal truth is 
not what common sense and science mean by 
’ truth,’ and that all claims have to be tested by 
their applications or * consequences.’ If they work 
well, their claim to truth-value is confirmed ; if 
ill, it is doubted or rejected as false or erroneous. 
Hence the pragmatist formulm, ’ All tmths are 
useful ’ and ’ Gennine tmth must work,’ are corol- 
laries from this method of testing truth-claims. 
But it should bo observed that these formulm are 
not formal definitions and so must not be treated 
as convertible ,* pragmatism does not affirm that 
whatever is useful or works is true. To assert this 
would be to ignore the existenoe of lies, fictions, 
errors, methodologioal assumptions, and other 
varieties of truth-claim, which are not generally 
called tmths, and are the very things whlah prag- 
matism prides itself ondistingnishingfrom ffennine 
truths. It should be noted, further, that the 
question what sort of ’ working’ is relevant to the 
truth of a claim is relative to the inquiry, and is 


often diiqrataUe. In general it must be left to the 
experts in the various subjects concerned. But in 
all subjects tmth always remains relative to the 
state of Imowledge, becanse only the consequences 
known up to date can be psed to test a trath-daim. 
Hence no amount of suecessful working ever leads 
to the complete verification of any troth, or renders 
it ’ absolute’ ; further confirmation is always pos- 
sible and conceivable. But this denial that any 
tmths are abeolnte and immutable is quite in ac- 
cord with the practice of the soiences; it leaves 
room for Utendly infinite improvement in the 
reigning ’troths,^ and explains their oontinnal 
ebanm. For a tmth remains trae only so long as 
it is the best to be had ; it becomes false as soon as 
it can be bettered. 

(8) The problem of truth o/nd error is solved by 
regardbig both as values, positive and negative, 
t.s. as suooesB and failure rmatively to a cognitive 
purpose. A bona fide truth-claim is always sup- 
pose by its maker to be as true as he can make 
it at the time : but it may nevertheless fail subse- 
quently and be declared false, nor is its formal 
trath-daim any protection against this fate. Con- 
sequently there can be (4) no criterion (f truth 
which is formal or absolute, nor (5) any formally 
valid proof yiiiioti renders its conclusion certain as 
a fact, in advance of observation. Snccesafnl veri- 
fication never amoxmts to * valid proof,’ because it 
involves the formal defect of * affirming the conse- 
quent.’ The same oonolusion follows from the 
formal defects of syllogistic reasoning. It is im- 
possible to get any guarantee of the absolnte truth 
of the premisses used, because these cannot be 
truer than the sciences can make them, and be- 
cause ’self-evident’ intuitions have always to be 
tested. Moreover, as Alfred Sidgwick was the first 
to point out, the * tmth ’ of a premiss is ambiraous. 
A premiss may be true in general and yet false for 
the special purpose in hand. When, therefore, it 
isus^, a false conclusion is deduced. After the 
event this failure may be described as a * fallacy of 
accident,’ or as an ’ ambiguity in the middle term ’ ; 
but the potential flaw was im{)orceptible before, 
and coula not be miarded against. Hence we can 
never know whether a formally valid deduction 
will be troe in fact, nor can we be absolutely as- 
sured in advance that an apparent * case ’ of a rule, 
’law,’ or ’universal’ will turn out to be one in 
aettt^ fact 

As regards the psychological aspects of logic, 
pragmatism demands especially a recognition of 
the relation ofthmking (0) to personality and (7) to 
doubt, Eropnasis on the former has led to the 
systematic extension of pragmatism called human- 
ism {a,v,)t but it is evident that in logical theory 
also the traditional abstraction from the personal 
context and particular occasion of assertions must 
be called in question. In particular, the relation 
of meaning to purpose and context, the psycho- 
logical impossibility of asserting truths wUidi are 
thought to be useleBs, the selectiveness of human 
thought, the importiuioe of interest in starting 
and of attention and relevance in conducting 
reasoning, and the massive, and still more the 
subtle, eneots of bias and passion in distorting it, 
may be mentioned as implications of personiuity 
which have far-reaching (and unexplored) logical 
efieots. The dependence of thought upon the 
stlmulns of doubt has been specially elalx>rated hy 
John Dewey, who has empnasixea the need of a 
oontiiiual reconstruction or beliefs and the experi- 
mental nature of all judgment. (8) Dewey also 
emphasizes the hklogyoal function of ihihkmg aa 
an instrument of vital adaptation, and his name for 
pragmatism, ’instramentalism,’ conceives it as a 
radical application of Darwinism to psychology. 
But, thougn it is clear that pragmatism entails a 
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refonn of paychologr as well os of logic, and that it 
has had a certain etiect in promoting m 
explanation in terms of * function ’ rather than of 
structure, it cannot as yet claim to have led to the 
working out systematioaily of a nondntellectual- 
iitio and biologic^al psychology. 

Much the same may be said about the bearing 
of pragmatism on the ethical and religious values. 
It 18 certainly im]K>rtant, for pra^atiam cannot 
but affect the factitious value which they have 
derived from their acceptance as absolute, unmnt- 
able, and infallible. Actually, however, they do 
not seem to be able to substantiate these claims, 
which are contradicted by the facts of their history, 
and they probably stana to gain more than they 
could lose by being humanized and brought into 
closer relation with the needs of life. It is also 
evident tliat, whereas the belief that truth, reality, 
and good are each one, absolute, immutable, and 
infallible was in principle bound to lead to dis- 
sensions between men each of whom believed that 
liecause he was right the others must be wrong, 
the pra^atist doctrine that truth, right, and 
good, being relative to circumstances though not 
Jess precious on this account, may be different for 
different persons, and must, moreover, be developed 
by the continuous correction of errors and the sub- 
stitution of lietter and more satisfactory views for 
worse, is hi^ily conducive to toleration and social 
harmony. Even so, it does not seem probable that 
on ouestions which affect different temperaments 
so aifferently anything like universal amroement 
will ever be reached ; but a convergence of opinion 
sufficient for social purposes is far more likely, if 
greater freedom to experiment in ways of living 
were granted and if men were allowed to see 
for themselves which methods are successful and 
satisfactory and which are practically sure to 
fail. 

3* Pragmatism and absolutism.— It was natural 
that BO distinctive and comprehensive an attitude 
as the pragmatic should be highly controversial, 
especially as it was diametricadly antithetical to 
the intelieotnalistio * idealism ’ which conceived the 
essential function of intelligence as a static con- 
templation of * eternal ’ truths and possessed great 
academic vogue. The ensuing controversy has 
chiefly raged round the conceptions of trutn and 
its absoluteness. The pragmatists have accused 
the traditional accounts of truth of being unduly 
intellectualistio and ultimately devoid of meaning. 
Thus the realistic 'oorresponaenoe* theory, whi^ 
makes truth depend on an agreement with a reality 
which transcends the process of knowing, has no 
means of establishing or testing the correspondence 
which it alleges between the object as it is known 
and the object as it is per se. Its rival, the (ideal- 
istic) * coherence* theory, not only has to postulate 
an absolutely coherent system of truth on the (inade- 
quate) evidence of the relatively coherent systems 
of the sciences, and so (inadvertently) requires a 
voliintaiistic logic to justify it, but leads to a con- 
clusion which confutes this same premiss. For it 
finds that the absolutely coherent truth which it 
demands cannot be possessed by any human mind ; 
it has, therefore, to allege an Absolute to be the 
reoepUu^le of such absmute truth. But this is 
equivalent to scepticism as regards human know- 
l<Mge, while it relapses into a * correspondence * 
theory as regards the relation of human truth to 
absolute, ^agmatism, therefore, rejects both 
these absolutist metaphysics and the absoluteness 
of the truths known to man. They are all 
regarded as relative to man and to the condition 
of human knowledge for the time being, as the 
history of the sciences exemplifies. From tnis point 
of view also, humanism becomes an appropriate 
description of pragmatism. 


LmiUTUBi.— The literature of iwastnatiam le ettll laincely 
icaitered tn the philoeophlo period!^, eepodally in Mind and 
Uie Journal of PhUooophy. Ite hletory ae an avowed doctrine 
begins in America, with williaffl James’s lecture on PhUo> 
iophioal OonoepUono and Praotioal BmUto at Berkeley, Cal., 
1898. Jamee acknowledged that he had taken the name 
from his friend C. S. Peirce, who had written on ' How to 
make our Ideae dear,’ in Papular Soianea Monthly, xii. [1878J 
287 ff., without using the word; but Jamee himself had long 
been teaching pragmatism In everything but the name. His 
Will to Believe, MOW York and London, 1897, states fo. 1S4) the 
pragmatic test of truth, in a paper dating from 1881. Hie 
epoch-making Prineiplet qf Ptyohologu. 2 vola, do. 1890, also 
is lull of pragmatism, and was admittedly the chief aouroe 
from which the other leaders derived it. After the movement 


Philosophy, do. 19il. and tha posthumous oolleoiion of 
Steaye in Radical Empiricism, do. 1912. The applications of 
pn^atlsm to logic were made In America by John Dewey 
and^hle pupils, who studied espeoially the dependence of know- 
ledge on doubt and on the need of reconstructing beliefs 
(yiudiss <n LMieal Thsory, Chicago, 1908, How we Think, 
Boston, 1910, The InMenee of Darwin on Philosophy, New 
York, 1910, Essays in Baj^mental Logio, Ohio^o, 1916. 
CrsaHve Intelligsnes, New York, 1917). in England Alfred 
Sidgwick had worked out a pragmatic logio independ- 
ently (Distinction and ths CrUtieism w BsHsfs, London, 1892, 
Ths Uss of Words in Rsasoning, do. 1901, The AppHea- 
Hon of Logio, do. 1910, Elementary Logie, Cambridge, 
1914). P. C. S. Schiller's writings elaborate chiefly we 
epistemological, logical, and polemical sides of pragmatism, 
ba ‘Axioms as Postidates' (in Personal Idealism, H. Sturt, 
London, 1902), Humanism, do. 1908, 31912, Studies in Human- 
ism, do. 1907, <1912, the new ed. of Riddles of the Sphinx, do. 
1910, and Formal Logie, do. 1912. As simple introductions, 
D. L. Murray, Pragmatism, London, 1912, and H. V. Knox, 
William James, do. 1014, may be recommended; the full 
history of the movement has been written in Dutch In T. B. 
Muller, Di KmnMeer van hst Anglo-Amsrikaa'Mch Pragma- 
tisms, The Hague, 1918. The validity of the pragmatic arm- 
men t from oousequenoes and the connexion of truth with what 
‘ works’ wae upheld (d propos of A. J. Balfour’s Foundations of 
Beli^ by A. Seth (Pringle-Pattison), Man's Place in the 
Cosmos, Edinburgh, 1897. Other pragmatist books of value are 

A. W. Moore, Pragmatism and its Critics, Chicago, 1910; 
I. B. Miller, Psyohology (if Thinking, New York, 19M ; J. B. 
Boodln, Truth and ReaUty, do. 1911. For the religious applica- 
ilone of pragmatism oL Jamee, Varieties of Religious Sxperi- 
enoe, London and New York, 1902 ; G. Tyrrell, Lex Orandi, 
London, 1904, Lex Credendi, do. 1900 ; I. King, The Develop- 
ment of Religion, do. 1910. 

Abroad pragmatism hai great affinities with the Frenoh antl- 
inteilectusltsni of Henri Bergson and his school (espeoially Le 
Roy^and Wilbois) and the criticism of scientific procedure by 
H.'PoincarO, E. Boutrouz, Gr Milhaud, P. Duhem, etc. In 
Qerniany the same may bo said of the theories of knowledge of 
F. W. NieUsche (The WiU to Power, Eng. tr., 2 vols.,^n- 
burgh, 1907-10X H. Vaihinger (Die PhUosophie des Ale Ob, 
BerUn, 1911), B. Mach Anolyu der Emv/lndungen9, 
Jena, 1911), W. Oatwidd, w. Jerusalem, and G. Slmmel. 

In the way of oriticiam of pragmatism nothing systematic has 
yet been aoooroplished. but we best materials may be found in 

B. A. W. Russell, Philosophical Essays. London, 1910; L. J. 
Walker. Stonyhumt manual on Theorise of Knowledge,, do. 
1910; w. M. Keane, Pragmatism and the Scholaetie Syn- 
theeie, Dublin, 1910 ; t. B. Pratt, What is Pragmatism f, New 
York, 1909 ; K. B. Perry, Present Philosophical Tsndeneiet, 
do. 1912 ; w. Caldwell, Pragmatism and Idealitm, London. 
1918. A. Schinz, Anitimragmatism, do. 1910, is of value as a 
display of the emotional reaction elicited by pragmatism, and 
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PRAISE.--See Hymns, Worship. 

PRAKRTL •— Sas PradhIka, Sai^tkeya, 
Nature (Uinda). 

PRANNATHlS.-Thi8 is the name of an 
Indian sect founded by Pr&nn&th, oi* Prftna-n&tha, 
in the early part of the 18th century. He was a 
Ktfatriya by caste, and came from K&^hiAwftr. After 
lonf^ wanderings over W. India he reached BundSl- 
khand, and settled near PannS with a large follow- 
ing of disciples. During his stay there he indicated 
the Pannft diamond-mines to Cnhatraitola BnndSlA 
(t 1782), the local RAjft, who became his disolj^le. 

Prfinn&th founded an eclectic religion combining 
the best elements of Islftm and Hinduism. He 
was the author of at least sixteen works written 
in a strange jargon, a mixture of Hindi, SindhI, 
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QujarfttI, Arabic, and Sanskrit, by no means easy 
to understand. Growse (‘ The Sect of the Pr&n- 
n&this,’ JASBe xlviii. pt. i.) has edited and trans- 
lated one of these— the QtydmcU-ndmaf or * Account 
of the Day of Judgment. ’ Verses 28 (T. of this give 
a good idea of the attitude taken by the teacher : 

'(Aocordinsr to tho Hindus) th« Kalld (Incarnation of Yiaou) 
will make an end of tho Kail Yi^ The Gospel says that 
Christ is the head of all, and that He will como nnd do justice. 
The Jews say that Moses is the greatest, and that all will be 
saved through him. All follow different oustoms. and each 

f >roclaiins the greatness of his own master. Thus idly auarrel- 
Ing thuy fix upon different names ; but the end of all is the 
same, the Supreme God.* 

One of the names of this Supreme God is Dhftm, 
and hence the Prflnnathls also call themselves 
^DhAmlH.* 

PrAnnfith disallowed the use of intoxicating 
drugs, tobacco, wine, meat, and unlawful visits to 
women, and preached peace and charity. He pro- 
hibited idolatry, but at the present day one of 
his books, called the Qulzum, is worshipped at the 
temple at Pannft. All else that is seen at his 
shrines here and elsewhere is a small bed with 
a turban on it, called Pr&nn&th’s scat. In 1764 
Murta^a Husain saw the bed with a stool on each 
side of it. On one was a copy of the Qni'ftn, and 
on the other a copy of the Hindu PuraiuHy with 
learned men of both religions in attendance ready 
to give profitable answers to all inouirers. Most 
of the replies made to him involvea the unity of 
God. 

There are only a few hundred followers of this 
cult in modern times. Most of them live at Pannil, 
and others are found in small numbers in the 
United Provinces and in Nfipftl. Those of Bundel- 
khand bury their dead at PannA. Elsewhere they 
burn them, and carry the relics thither. 

liiTSRATUiiB.— H. H. Wilson. SMdi mf th« Rdigioui SoeU of 
the HindHi, in Works, ed. R. Root, London, 1861-77, 1. 851; 
P. S. Growse, *Ths Seot of the Prinnftthis,’ JASBe xlvill. 
[1879] pt. i. p. 171, reprinted in MathurAy a JDietriet Memo6r^y 
Allah&D&d, 1^, p. 212 ; [Tagfishar Prastd Tiw&ri], JuvonUe 
Hist, of Charkharij by a If alive Servant of the State, Benares, 
1886, p. 12 ff . ; C. B. Luard, OauUeer of Bundelkhand, 
Lucknow, 1907, p. 199. Ltl Ka^ Chhatra PrakAia, Galcutta, 
1829, and Benares, 1908, oha 188 ff., oontains a oontemporary 
account of Fr&nn&th's dealings wi^ OhhatraeUa. Murtaza 
Husain, Allahyar, wrote the J^adioaMl-aq/Uim about 17^. 
In this is described the author's visit to Pann& about the year 
1764, with a lull description of the PrdnnftthTs and their temple 
(p. 669 of the lithographed ed., Lucknow, n.d.). 

G. A. Grierson. 

PRAPATTI-MARGA.— PmpaWt-wffrya was 
a development of the Indian Bhakti-m&rga (g.v.) 
which took its rise in S. India in the 13th cent. 
A.D. Bluikti connotes active love and devotion to 
the adorable, while pi'apatti is simply passive 
surrender. There are two schools of vaisnava 
thought in S. India. The Va^asalai, of the 
counti^ north of, say, Con jeeveram, lays stress on 
hhaktiy and the Tehgalai, of the county south of 
that town, on prapatti. The attitude of a follower 
of the Vadagalai school is compared to that of a 
baby monkey, which is carried about and pro- 
tected by its mother, but nevertheless has to cling 
to her, while that of a follower of the Tehgalai 
school is compared to the passive surrender of a 
kitten carried about in its mother’s mouth. They 
are hence nicknamed the *monkey-school’ {mar- 
ka^a-nydya) and * oat-school * [marj&ra’nydya) 
respectivelv. The corresponding attitudes of the 
deity in these two eases are, respectively, sa- 
kctuka-kfpdy or * grace sousht,’ and nir-hkHka- 
krpdy or * grace unsought,* whioh may be compared 
with the ’co-operative grace’ and ’irresistible 
grace ’ of Western theologians. 

A man who has adopted the prapaUifmditaa is 
called a pmpanna, ’refugee,* or * suppliant,’^ and 
he may be either drptay * patient,’ or drfa, ’im- 
patient.* A patient suppliant is one who lives an 
ordinary life, straight in thought, speech, and 


deed. An impatient suppliant is one whom pra- 
patti has caused to loathe the ordinary life and 
everything connecting him with this world, and 
who, impatient of salvation, beseeches and besieges 
G^ to bring him to Himself. 

The argument of the teachers of the prapatti- 
mdrga is that the active concentration upon and 
adoration of God demanded by the hhakti rn&rga 
is a means of salvation tha£ tries the utmost 
strength and capacity of mortals, and is beyond 
the powers of most. Hence God in His mercy has 
opened the way oiprapattiy which demands merely 
unconditional self-surrender, and is accessible to 
all, irrespective of caste, colour, or creed. 

Although essentially a creed of S. India, the 
prapatti-mdrga in later times found its way to the 
Ganges Valley in the north, and gave conflation 
to many pious souls afflicted by the tragedies that 
overwhelmed HindOst&n in the 17th and 18th 
centuries (cf. art. Charan DAsls). 

A farther development of the ideas contained in 
this doctrine is called dehdry&hhim&nay * resort to 
a teacher or mediator.* In this a mediator, tangibly 
present and aooessible, conducts the soul to a Goa, 
who is to many beyond the reach of human 
thought. The merliator is represented as possess- 
ing two arms. With one he reaches downwards 
and rescues the proselyte soul from the world of 
sin, and with the other he reaches upwards and 
presents the soul, purified from earthly taint, 
Mfore the throne of the Adorable. 


LiniUTURB. — A. G5vind4chirya and G. A. Grierson, * Tke 
Artha-paftohaka’ (text and tr.j, JRAS, 1910, p. 666, ‘Tfeiig^ai 
and VacjaKalai,' \b. 1912, p. lli: A. Govindfichirya, ‘The 
Ashti^daM BhSdas ' (account of the doctrinal differences be- 


tween Teftgitiai and VadagalaiX ib. 1010^. 1103. 


A. Grierson. 


PRARTH ANA SAMAJ. - The Pr&rthanfi 
Samfti is the BrAhma SamAj (g.v.) of the Bombay 
Presiaenoy, but it has noteworthy characteristics 
of its own. 

Through the final defeat of the MarA^has in 1818 
the Bombay Presidraoy, almost to its present 
extent, came under direct British rule, and Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone was the first governor. Under 
settled government things began to improve; 
Western education was introduced ; with John 
Wilson missions took a fresh start, employing new 
methods) and, in consequence, the Indian mind 
showed signs of awaking. About 1846 discussions 
on religious and social questions began to agitate 
both the Hindu and the Parsi communities in 
Bombay. The Hindus took action first. The 
earliest organization was a secret society, called 
the Gupta SabhA, for the discussion of religious 
questions. This was followed in 1849 by a larger 
secret society, called the Paramahaihsa SabhA, 
which was meant to advance liberal ideas, both 
social and religious, and above all to break down 
caste. But in 1860 the matter was mode public, 
and the society broke up. 

Yet liberal ideas were not thereby crushed, wd 
the movement was quickened by a visit which 
Keshab Chandra Sen (see art. BrAhma SamAj) 
paid to Bombay in 1864. Finally, in 1867, the 
PrArthanA SamAj (i.e. ’ Prayer Society ’) was organ- 
ized. There was no man of genius among those 
who founded the society, but three strong men, 
the brothers Pandurang and N. M. Pararaanaiid, 
stood out as leaders. The chief interests of 
the SamAj were theistio worship and social 
reform; and a simple congregational organi- 
zation was adopted. In 1870 two young men of 
character and capacity joined the movement, 
M. G. Ranade (later Justice Ranade) and R. G. 
Bhandarkar (now Sir R. G. Bhandarkar), the 
well-known scholar. Ranade was the most in- 
fluential leader the SamAj has had, and to this day 
its teaching and activity bear the impress of his 
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^irit. The Samftj building was erected in 
Girgantn, Bombay, in 1874, and since then has 
been the chief centre of theism in the West 
In 1882 another young man, now Sir N. O. 
Chandavarkar, became a member of the Samftj. 
Bhandarkar and Chandavarkar, the former in 
t^oona, the latter in Bombay, have been by far 
the most prominent men in the movement since 
^nade’s death in 1001. There have been no 
CToups of vigorous miasionaries connected with the 
Samftj such as built up Br&htnaism in Bengal, but 
there nave been individual workers who have done 
faithful service, notably S. P. Kelkar and V. R. 
Shinde ; but something hinders ; for no one re- 
mains long in the work. There are also a number 
of cultur^ l^men whose assistance must be 
valuable—K. Natarajan, V. A. Sukhtankar, N. G. 
Velinkar, and others. 

There is also a strong Samftj in Ahniadftbftd in 
the Gujar&tl country, the first leader of which 
was Bholanath Sarabhai. Poona, Kirkee, Kolhft* 
pur, and Sftt&ra, all in the Marfttha-spea king por- 
tion of the Presidency, have each a Samftj. Of the 
twenty-nine theistic societies in the Madras Presi- 
dency eighteen bear the name Pr&rthanft Samftj. 

The beliefs and teaching of the Samftj are very 
similar to those of the Sftdhftrana Brfthma Samftj 
of Calcutta. They arc tbeists and opposed to 
idolatry with all its accompaniments. Tne inspira- 
tion of the Vedas and tlie aootrine of transmigration 
and karma have been surrendered. While the 
thought and life of the Samftj are largely fed from 
Hindu theology and literature— the hymns of 
Tuk&r&m, N&mdev, and other leaders of the hhakti 
school of Mar^ha-land being much nsed— yet the 
teaching of Christianity, religions, moral, and 
social, has had quite as much influence os in the 
Brfthma Samftj. One striking difference, howeverj 
has to bo noted : in the Sftdhftrana Brfthma Samftj 
and also in the New Dispensation section vows are 
taken by every full member whereby he promises 
to give up b(jth caste and idolatry abrolutely, 
while in tne Prftrthanft Samftj no such promises 
are made ; and, though the leading memMrs are 
as strict in these matters as any Brfthma could 
possibly be, there are others who belong to the 
Samftj and yet have banished neither idolatry nor 
caste from their homes. Thus the Bombay society 
stands nearer Hindnism and has closer relations 
with the Hindu community. 

The religious services of the Samftj are very 
similar to those of the Brfthma Samftj, the lan- 
guage being Mara|;hl in Bombay, Poona, and the 
other southern centres, butCTiijaratl in Ahmadftbftd. 
Passages are read from the lliudu Scriptures, and 
hymns are sung. There are prayers ana a sermon. 

The literature of the Samftj is partly in English, 
partly in the vernacular. Sermons and hymn- 
nooks are in the vernacular, and have a fair circu- 
lation. The literature in English is very scanty. 
Indeed, the weakness of the Samftj in theology is 
very notable, and was fully recognized by Ranade. 
Attempts are being made to produce books to 
enrich the teaching and the thought of the com- 
munity, but the results are meagre. 

Apart from the regular Sunday services, the 
religious activities of the Samfti are the Young 
Theists’ Union, the Sunday School, the Postiu 
Mission, and the Subodh Patrika^ an Anglo- 
Marftt^hl journal. The Students* Brotherhood, a 
sort of theistic Y.M.G.A., whose active workers 
belong to several communities, owes much to the 
Samftj. 

A good deal of educational and charitable work 
is carried on. In Bombay schools are maintained 
for children and for women, night-schools are con- 
ducted for working men, and there is a Home for 
the Homeless ; there is also an Orphanage, with I 


a Foundling A^loin, end Distressed Widows' 
Refuge, at Pandharpnr. 

It 18 a very remai^able fact that, although the 
organisation of the Prftrthanft Samftj with refer- 
ence to social questions is lax as compared with 
the Brfthma Samftj, yet its services to the cause 
of social reform, to philanthropy, and to social 
service have been very great. It was Ranade who 
organized the friends of social reform and started 
the National Social Conference, which meets annu- 
ally. The first Conference was held in 1888, and 
ever since that day members of the Prftrthanft 
Samftj have taken a very large p|pt in its activities. 
Similarly, the rise of the Depressed Classes’ 
Mission, a society organized In 1906 to help and 
uplift the out-castos, which draws its support from 
various communities, is due almost entirely to 
y. R. Shinde and other Samftjists. A third in- 
stance is the Social Service League recently 
founded in Bombay under Sir N. G. Chandavarkar. 

Like the sister organization in Bengal, the 
Prftrthanft Samftj remains weak in numbers but 
strong in influence. 

LiTiEATinta.— 1. HiaroRr : Sistrl, Hitt, of Brahmo Samaj, 
CalouttA, 1912, 11. 411-466 ; V. R. Shinde, The Theistic Direc- 
tory^ Bombay, 1912: J. N. Farqnhar, Modem Religious 
Moesmentsin India, New York, 1915, ftp. 74-8L 

U. TkaCHING : M. G. Ranade, Religious and Social Reform, 
Bombay, 1902, Miscellaneous Writings, do. 1916 : N. G. Chanda- 
varkar, Spsschss and Writings, do. 1911. 

J. N. Farquhar. 

PRATYEKABUDDHA.-X. Introduction and 
definition. — In the course of ages the Law {dhnmm) 
has been successively taught by a long line of 
saviours or perfect Duddhas (samyaksamhuddha). 
They are not only Buddhas, i.e. in possession of 
the Knowledge (bodki) that works out arAaf -ship or 
liberation (nirvdm); they are perfect Buddhae— 
omniscient, omnipotent, and very compassionate. 
These qualities tnoy owe to the long practice of 
Hie * perfect virtues* (paramitOs) as bodhisattvas 
(see artt. Boduisattva, MahAyAna). 

The seed of the Law bears diflerent fruit accord- 
ing to the dispositions of the disciples. A threefold 
distinction must be made. (1) Some disciples 
(mediate or immediate) of a perfect Buddha resolve 
to imitate him; they follow the practice of the 
bodhisattvas, and iiuaJly l)ecome perfect Buddhas, 
revealing the Truth and establisning the Churoh. 
For, after a few centuries, the visible work of a 
perfect Buddha perishes, the very name of Buddha 
and the path to nirvdfM die away. It is the lot of 
the bodhvsnttva to build the path again and again. 
(2) Some disciples realize the fruit of the religious 
life, and become arhats or Buddhas and reach 
nirvdna while the Law is yet living ; the (later) 
technical name for such disciples, taught by 
Buddha or the Church, is irdvaka. This word is 
commonly translated 'auditor,* ‘disciple,’ but it 
also means ' preacher,* and this meaning (supported 
hy Saddkarmapundarika, iv. 63, with the com- 
mentary of Chandrakirti thereon) points out one 
of the features of these saints : they are preachers. 
They are the fathers and the doctors of the Churoh 
together with the bodhisattvas, (3) But not every 
disciple, either monk or layman, becomes an arhat 
or a Bnddha during the snort period of the dura- 
tion of the Chnrch. The consequence is that, 
during the much longer periods of the disappear- 
ance of the Church, these already converted men 
continue to progrem in holinesB and wisdom ; they 
develop their old * roots of merit ’ ; they will finally 
reach Knowledge {hodhi), without being actually 
taught by a perfect Buddha, without being trains 
under the rule of the Churoh created by a perfect 
Buddha; they will, in their last birth, discover 
the Tmth by themsdves, as Sftkyamuni did and as 
all perfect Bnddhas do. But they will not be 
perfect Buddhas ; they will not move the wheel of 
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the Lew ; they will not re-establiah the decayed 
Chnroh. Theie saints are nained jira/yeihi5ffddW 
^foeeMtmddha^ rak~»ah$-rgya$). * private Bad- 
dhas* (Kera), 'Boaddhas inaividnels* (Bamoaf)i 
* they desire their own peace* (ran s^ dm gfUr^ 
9midii^yaHhaka) ; * th^ rale themselves, not the 
others; it is themselves they bring to nirod|u»* 
(sham Olmdnam ddmsn^timrinifeapayan^i). 

*Thd uiM and tba nalOM of aBaddba.* aaya OhandiSIdrtl,! 
*baloDg (0 thTM claim of panons, the Mvakatt tha protpilM* 
huidha$t and the inoompaiabla pcrfaot Bnddhaa. Tha nama ci 
Buddha la tharafore aultoUa for tha prattf$liatuddhai, Theaa, 
owins to thair merits and knowladfaf ara naatar than tha 
SrdoMaSi Bat, as thqr lack tha acuipmant of merit and know* 
lac^ [of tha parfaot BuddlwaL tha great oompaaalon,> the 
unwenal knowudga, they are Inferior to the parfaot Buddhu. 
They are IntarmadlaiT. And as knowledge [<.e. tha knowledge 
that bringe nirodfia] Is boro in them without a teacher, as they 
are Buddhas by lhamaalvas. Isolated and acting for thair own 
sake, they m pratyekabuddhiu,* 

a. Bodhisattva and pratyekabuddha. — All 
pratyekabiiddhas are not irdvakoi who have failed 
to obtain knowle^e {bodhi, arAaf-ship) daring the 
duration of the Cnuioh. A bodhiatUtva may ab- 
andon his career of a bodhisattva md become a 
pratyskabuddha in order to obtain nirvdruM sooner. 
A legend told in the Kanakavarf^vouULna* illos- 


oonseqnenoe d this solitary life, of this excessive 
distaste for ‘human oontact* {saipsarga) hi order 
to avoid ‘attachment* (stieAa), is that they are 
unable to preach the tmth t^t they have dis- 
covered. 

4. Bfii Bod pratyekabnddhaa.— There is little 
doubt tnat this theory of thv pratyekabuddha, the 
hermit saint, arises from actaal fact. The pratye- 
kabuddha embodies the old ideal of a solitary and 


he felt disgusted with the oreatores whom he was tiying to 
liberate by becoming a perfect Buddha: * Beings ore oorruptt 
Nay, they are very corrupt I Who would have the oouroge to 
work so long a time for the sake of so wicked beings f Accord- 
ingly, this bodhisattva mode up his mind to obtain nirndpa os 
soon os possible (i.§, the pratitthUa nirvdyM); he sat at the 
root of a tree, meoitatad on ttie origination and passing away of 
the skandhat (elenimits of the *arif*)f end toon realised bodhit 
thewatyoka bodhi. 

TliQAvadana adds that this bodhisattva^ changed 
into a pratyekabuddha^ did not totally loseliU 

S reviouB charity.^ He thought that he had not 
one anything ior othera having only provided for 
himself (svakdrtham), Iteing unable to preach, he 
begged in order that the &nor 8 might acquire 
merit by giving to such a ‘ holy vessel * as upratye- 
kdbudam. Some pratyekabuddhas are known to 
display miraculous powei 8 ~>a poor substitute for 
the Word, but a proof of their altruism. 

3 . Why pratyekabuddhas do not preach.— The 
pratyekahiddka possesses the bodhit or the know- 
ledge necessary to nirvdna, but he is not a perfect 
Buddha : he lacks omniscience, omnlTOtence, sup- 
reme compassion ; and Uie reason is dear onongn. 
The pratyekabuddha is an arhat ‘ en retard,* who 
has had to work very hard, in an egoistical way 
{svakdrtham), to compensate for the want of actual 
teaching ; he has not followed the practice of the 
bodhisattva which assamea high compassion and 
creates omniscience and omnipotence. But why 
does he not preach os trOvakas, as even ordinary 
monks and laymen do ? For be has both com- 
passion and learning. The reason of his silence, of 
his incapacity for preaching and even speaking, is 
to be found in the special nature of his training. 

The pratyekabuddhas have led a lonely life for 
oenturies, as ‘ solitary oontemplative philosophers.’ 
as * hermits* (Kem) ; they nave not met witn 
laymen, monks, or other pratyekabuddhas ; they 
have had neither teacher nor spiritual frienos 
(katydi^amitras). They have been living ‘like a 
rhinoceros* {khadgaviydiSMkalpa),'^ The natural 


his best to encourage spiritual exercises in common 
-^^reading, teaching, and social activities of many 
kinds. But he was shrewd enough to leave some 
scope to the more ascetic tendencies of his country- 
men. Accordingly, after they had undergone some 
training (novitiate), monks were allowed to live in 
the forests, like the fyis of old. 

Hermits are supposed to have great magical 
power, and to be angry when troubled in tlieir 
contemplations ; the same is true of the pratyeka- 
huddhas^ and there are some legends to this 
effect. 

5 . The vehicle of the pratyekabuddha.— Owing 
to their austerities ana long meditations, the 
pratyekabuddhas are superior to the ordinary 
ir&vakas in power and in science. But do they ac- 
quire bodhi by the same method as the irdvakas or 
by some other method ! Both Mftdhyomikas and 
Vijfiftnavftdins state that the iravvucas ^d the 
pratyekabuddhas are ‘conveyed* to bodhi by the 
some vehicle. 


Thi path oltba pratyskabuddha ii 
iya) os the path of the irdvaka. 


ii of the lame nature (tulya- 
%. The differenoe is that In 


their loot birth, owing to their former exercise, they realise 
without a master the thirty-ieven qualities leading to bodhi and 
obtain arhattoa^ the abandonment of all vices* (BodhisaUva- 
dktlmt’, I. vl. 0 ; Jftie^an, new ser., xii. [19111 168). 

' All sainti are boro from the Buddhas. The Buddhas teach 
dependent origination. By hearing it. pondering over 1^ 
meditating on it. the irdvalMS and the other saints will obtain, 
according to their Intentions, the TOrfeotion of their own state. 
But some of them ti<be pratyskcibuddhas^ ... do not obtain 
ntredpa in this life; they therefore will obtain it, without 
further exertion, in another life* (Madhyamakdvatdra, p. 2; 
MusSot^, new ser., viii. 262; Chondrokirtl quotes Arvadevo, 
Sataka^ viiL 22, and Nigftrjuna, Mularnadhyaniaka^ xviil. 12). 

On the other hand, Tibetan and Chinese author- 
ities maintain that, while the ki'dvakas meditate 
on the Four Truths (chatur&ryasatya)^ the pratys- 
kabuddhas obtain their bodhi by meditating on 

* dependent origination * {pratUya - samutpdda). 
The ChineHO translations oi pratyekabuddha moan 

* alone Buddha,’ * pratyayaouddna.* The Tibetan 
eauivalents are * who meditates on pratUya * {rten 
}^el b8gom)t ‘who understands only the causes* 
{rkyengeig rtogsf)? We aie told that the proper 
way of such meditation is to look at the birth and 
decay of the leaves. 

The present writer believes that tliis distinction 
is purely scholastic. Dependent origination in 
only the commentary of the Second Truth. 

6 . MahBytnist criticism. — According to the 
S(id(Uuirmaimiif4firika (p. 44, and passim)^ there is 
not a irdoajua- vehicle or u oratyekabuddha-yehiclB, 
ardvakas andpratytJtabuadhas do not reach bodhi 
or nirvdpa, Th^ have to become bodhisattvas to 
enter into the Great Vehicle, which is the only 
vehicle.* 


I MadhyasnakdvaMra, Blbl. Buddhioo, ix. A IB ; tr. In 
MusSon, new eer., viit. [1907] 864. 

SThe *oompaselon* (karupd) ie ooorooMloo ‘oonelsting In 
absence of hatred ' towards beings of Ktmodhftta (sea Oosno- 
aoMT (BuddhiatBos for os they ore enduring the llret kind of 
The* greet oompaielon*(ia«WBa 
fund) inelndee oD bemgi and sU kinds of eoffering. 

s^vy<lvaddna.eAOQ well and Neil, p.8B8ff. ; tr. B. Bornoof, 
JfUrodueUont p. M. 

4 Cf. Aemnolafato, BiM. fiuddb. Itt. (Pstrogrod, leos-BB), 
IL 116 :tbe pnUyskabuddhas ore sold to be AfnadindnuBain- 
paka. 

» Inter, It wsms, s secoiid (ut^uetjmttifskabwUiha was 
sdBdttsdCbytlMSMitrftntikss, lays Waaflleff [BuddAtronw, p. 


The PrajMpa/ramitdt on the contrary, main- 
tains that it is not necessary to become a bodhi- 
sattva in order to reach bodhi. There is a krdvaka- 
vehiole, aj^mfysAa- vehicle (see Saddfuirma^ pp. 79, 
260; Dharma-Saipgraha, etc.). But one cannot 

8041 : but It seems that the Yaibhftfikas agree), the pr^vta- 
6udaAM* who are, 'living together *\vargaehdrin)\ KernClTanttal 
of Indian Buddhism, p. 62, n. 1) oompores vaggatdrin In the 
^tta-Nipdta, 871 . 800 , 912 . 

iSee Wosaillefl, p. 18; Eltel, Handbook, p. 188; fiaimt 
Obsndra Dm, Tibstan-JBnalish J>iotionary. p. 1168. 

3 Bee also the sfitra quoted, SUesdsatmuhehaya, p, 87. 
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become a Srdvaka and pratyeka by the mere nnder> 
standing of the Four Truths or of dependent 
originauon. Understanding of voidness [ianyatA) 
is necessary.' 

7. Technical detailt.>-Many technical details 
are to be found in the Abhidharma and Vijftana- 
vftdin books— the theory of the last incarna- 
tion of a future prattjcka. 

The ehahravartin fsovercifcn king) is oonaolouf when desoend* 
ing into the maternal womb ; then nebeoomei unoonscious and 
la bom unoonacioua. The future pratyeka remains oonsotoua in 
the womb. The bodhisattva at hia last birth is born conscious. 

LiraEATURB.— I. HahdvyutjMttit BibL Buddhica, xUL [Petro- 
grad, 1011] i 4fi (p. 17); Dkarma-Saijtgraha, Aneo. Oxon., 
Aryan series, ni. v. [Oxford, 1885] ii. ; MahdmHUf ed. £. 
Benart, Paris, 1882, L 801, iU. 271 ; MadhyamakatrUi, Bibl. 


Buddh. It. noiSI 861, 888 ; IHvydvaddna. ed. B. B. OoweU and 
R. A. OamMdgi, 1886, p. 2M ; Madkyamakdvatdra, Bibl. 
Budd.lMl91212ff. 

U. 1. J. Schmidt, 'ubar tinige Omndlehren dsf Buddha- 
ismus,’ Mim, de PAead. de St, Pitenhourg, 6th ser., * Sciences 
politiques. histolre et philolofie,' i. [1888] 241 ; A. Rdmusat, 
Foikouin^ Pari^ 1^ p. 166 ; JL Bumonf, Introd, d Fhkt. 
du bouddhimu indim^ do. 1844 (reprint 1876k pk 04, 207, 488. 
Le Lotut de la bonne lot, do. 1862, up. 62, no: S. BmL A 
Catena of Buddhint Soriptwei from vie Chinm, London, 1871, 
p. 268 ; B. J. Bitel, Handbook of Chineee BuddkimH, do. 1888, 
p. 128 ; C. F. Ktfppem Die ReUg^ dee Buddhat Berlin, 1867- 
50, i. 410, 426 ; W, wassiUeff, Der Buddhimutt Petrogriul, 
1800. pp. 18, 162, 280, 804 ; Sarst Chandra Daa, A Tfbstan- 
Englieh Dieiionaryt (Calcutta, 1002; R. ^ence Hardy, 
Eastern Monaehim, London. 1860, p. 800, Manual of Bud- 
Aim4, do. 1880, p. 88 ; R. C. Childers, IHetionary of Palit do. 
1876, p. 800; H. Kem, Manual of Indian Buddhiemt Strais- 
burg, 1806, p. 61 L L. DB LA VALLI^B POUSSIN. 


PRAYER. 


Introductory and Primitive (E. N. Fallaize), 
p. 154. 

American (H. B. Alexandkr), p. 158. 

Babylonian (S. Lanqdon), p. 159. 

Buddhist (M. Anesaki), p. 166. 

Chinese (J. Dyer Ball), p. 170. 

Christian- 

Theological (C. F. D’Arcy), p. 171. 

Liturgical (R. M. Woolley), n. 177. 

Egyptian (F. Ll. Griffith), p. 180. 

Fums and Lapps (0. J. Billson), p. 181. 

PRAYER (Introductory and Primitive). — I. 
Origin and development — In its simplest and 
most primitive form prayer is the expression of a 
desire, oast in the form of a request, to influence 
some force or power conceived as supematural. 
Apart from the modern usage of the term, which 
connotes spiritual communion, it is usually under- 
stood to Imply reverent entreaty. It must be said, 
however, that in the primitive mind reverence is 
usually obscured by fear— all spirits, whether good 
or bad, are regarded as dangerous — while the idea 
of entreaty, though the ostensible influence in 
determining the wrm, is largely coloured by a 
desire to compel or command. Genetically, prayer 
is related to tne spell or charm ; and it is frequently 
a matter of dilliculty to determine whether a par- 
ticular formula should be assigned to one category 
or to the other. Although the form of the address 
may be of assistance — some writers have en- 
deavoured to distinguish between spell and prayer 
by assigning to the latter those lortnulre which 
contain a vocative (see W. H. R. Rivers, Tha 
Todaa, liondon, 1906, p. 272)— in the rudimentary 
forms the underlying psychological elements are 
hardly distinguishablo. In perfonuing a magical 
act the performer often supplements tlie mimetic 
action by indicating in a phrase or two what it is 
that he wishes to be done. 

The Auetralisn blaok-fellow who works magic against bis 
enemy by pointing and stabbing with his spear says, * Strike 1 
Klllt’ Here a eimpie command emphasicos the action. In another 
and more complex example the Maidu medicine-man inflicts 
disease on the neighbouring villages by burning certain roots 
and blowing smoke towards them saying, * Over there ! Over 
there I Not here ! To the other place I Do not come baok 
this way. We are good. Make these people siok. Kill them : 
they are bad people 1 ’ B. Dixon, * The Northern Maidu,* 
BuA. Am. Mum. Hat. diet. xvli. pt. 8 [1906] 328 f.l In form 
this Is a direct conunand, but in spirit it differs hardly. If at all, 
from suppUcatlon. 

A familiar process of magic is to work evil 
against an enemy by perfonning a ceremony over 
some part of the body, such as hair or a piece of 
nail, or some object which has been in intimate 
contact with the body, such as earth impressed 
with a footprint. The ceremony is accompanied 
08 a rule by some formula. 

1 AyUM^duurikd, Bibl. Indies (Calcutta, 1888), p. 879; JTa- 
dhyamakavrttit p. 868 (a different opinion, p. 861X 


Greek (A. W. Mair), p. 182. 

Iranian (E. Lehmann), p. 186. 

Jain (M. Stevenson), p. 187. 

Tapaneie(M. Revon), p. 189. 

Jewish (F. Perles), p. 191. 

Mexican (L. Spence), p. 196. 
Muhammadan (Th. W. Juynboll), p. 196. 
Roman (J. B. Carter), p. 199. 

Teutonic (E. Welsford), p. 201. 

Tibetan (L. A. Waddell), p. 202. 


The Maori priest was believed to be able to *pray’ mother 
and child to death by using the placenta in this way (Q. 
Bennett, Wanderinga in New South Watee, Batavia, etc., 
Loudon, 1884, 1. 128). 

The relation l^etween formula and ceremony Is 
shown in a Malay charm in which the nature and 
meaning of the treatment of the soil from the 
centre of a footprint were indicated by saying : 

* It is not earth that I switch, 

But the heart of So-and-eo.* 

But, while this instance merely illustrates the 
desire to make clear the intention of the charm 
(though it must be noted that it is an essential 
part in securing success), another charm from the 
same part of tne world illustrates by a curious 
conjunction the primitive attitude of mind towards 
the powers to whom these invocations are ad- 
dressed: in one of the ceremonies for bringing 
sickness, injury, or death upon an enemy by the 
mutilation or transfixing 01 a waxen image the 
operator, in the course of his address to the spirit, 
says : 

* Lo, I am burying the corpse of Somebody, 

Do you aeeiet in killing him or making him efok : 

If you do not make him sick, if you do not kill him, 

You shall be a rebel against uod, 

A rebel againet Muhammad,' 

which illustrates at once the request for help, the 
idea of compulsion involved in the charm, and a 
threat in case of non-compliance (W. W. Skeat, 
MeUay Magic, London, 1900, pp. 569, 571). In 
some addresses to the dead, especially when the 
fear of the dead, however well aisposed, has been 
much exaggerated by any peculiar or unusual 
circumstance, magical ceremony, entreaty, and 
command combine in much the same way. 

The Orftoni appear to regard the spirit of a woman who hai 
died in childbirth or while pregnant ae meoially malignant. 
Not only is she buried with spccul precautions (the anUei are 
broken and the body is laid face downward with the bones of a 
donkey), but various invocations are addressed to her euoh as, 
* If you come back, may you turn into a donkey I* Ihe roots 
of a palm-tree may be burned, while the mourners say. * May 
you oome home only when the leaves of the palm-tree wither f* 
(P. Dehon, ' Religion and Ouetoms of the oraooe,* Jfem. Ae. 
Soe. Bengal, I. 9 [1906], p. 189). 

On the other hand, the Thonga formula at the 
tjeba ceremonv of collective fisning by the com- 
mnnity, whion takes plaoe when the lakes are 
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. up, seems to be passing, if it has not 
slrea^ passed, into the category of prayer* 

An offeftng is made by th« desoendant of an inhabitant of the 
country, who, however, doea not perform the full sacramental 
fitk which consists in placing part of the offering in the mouth 
and then spitting it out, but merely spits without having placed 
anything In his mouth, and says, ^Let fish abound I Let them 
not hide in the mud ! Let there be enough of them to satisfy 
everyone ! ' 

Notwithstanding the form of the address and the 
circumstances of the ceremony, which give it a 
magical turn, the stress laid upon the ancestral 
connexion seems to indicate a more definite direc- 
tion of the supplication than would be expected in 
an endeavour to compel a successful issue by magic 
alone (H. A. Junod, JW/c of a S, African Tribes 
NeucliAtel, 1912-13, ii. TO). Among the Yeddas of 
Ceylon many of the invocations which form a part 
of the ceremonial dances by which the favour of 
the spirits is secured are Sinhalese charms which 
are meaningless to them and as sucli are merely 
the ‘ word oi power.* But in form^ whatever may 
be the spirit m which the invocations as a whole 
are used, whether merely as spells or as supplica- 
tions with full appreciation ot their purpose and 
meaning, they belong to the category of prayer. 
This api^ars clearly in the following instwoe of 
an invocation to the ium yoAru, the spirits of the 
dead : 

* 0 father who went to that world, oome to this world. Gome 
quickly to place gfor us) thetsambar deer, the spotted deer. 
TSke this betel leaf. Oome very quickly. Gome quickly. My 
mother'i * " ' — *‘ . . . 

betel leaf. 


very quickly 
bridge. 1911, p. 277). 

Notwithstanding the change in mental attitude 
Involved by the transition from spell to prayer, 
there is always a tendency for the latter to retain 
or to revert to the character of the former. The 
primitive mind clings firmly to the idea of control 
over power which is involved by the use of name 
or formula. Among the Todas, with whom ritual 
has almost overwhelmed religion, prayers are 
divided into two portions, of which the petition 
or prayer proper forma the second. The first part 
consists almost entirely of names known as hwar- 
warn ; it is made up of a number of clauses, each 
consisting of the name of an object of reverence 
followed Dv ' for the sake of.* Much care is 
taken that this part of the prayer should not be 
overheard ; it is muttered in the throat. It has 
been conjectured that the kwarzam was originally 
a form of supplication to the gods with whion 
other words have oome to be included. The ob- 
jects of reverence named are of various kinds, 
Including the names of gods, buffaloes, villages, 
dairies, and parts thereof. As in other oases — 
e.g., the Vedda prayers, for which there is a 
special vocabulary — these things are referred to 
not by their ordinaiy names, but by special names 
(Bivers, pp. 216, i^). This formalization of 
prayer which cussimilatee it to a spell can he 
paralleled from the Avesta, in which the concep- 
tion of the magical power of prayer is such that the 
mere repetition of tne words, if correct, is sufficient 
for efficacy, and it is commanded that they should 
be repeated as a sort of preservative at fixed 
hours of the day (W. Geiger, Civilization of ths 
Eastern Iranians in Ancient Times ^ Eng. tr., Lon- 
don, 1885-80, i. 71) — a use of *vam repetition as 
the heathen do * which finds expression in an ex- 
treme form in the employment of the Buddhist 
prayer- wheel (s^.v.). 

2. Occasions on which prayer is offered.->lt 
follows from the close genetic relationship between 
well, or charm, and prayer that the latter, when 
first it begins to modify its magical character of 
compulsion and to take on the character of an 
appeal for assistance, is employed intermittently 
only. 


It it Mid of the Btgtnda that, when every thing goes smoothly 
and the family it In good health, a man does not trouble to pray 
or make offerlngt, but doee eo only in times o( danger or sick- 
neu. If a gboet wat troubling a family, offerings were made 
and prayer wmi addretted to a stronger ghott to secure its 
assittanoe. Prayer was offered to Musisi, the god of earthquake, 
when ho exhibited hts power : Nagawonyi reoeived offerings 
when the women deelrM children (J. Rotooe. The Baganda, 
London, 1911, pp. 280 f., 818 f.). The Fijian addressed a prayer 
to his totem when ho was in danger ; «.g., a manwho capsized 
at sea called on the shark-god, and a shark appeared and towed 
him ashore (B. Thomson, The FijinnSt London, 1908, p. 116). 

Illness, when recognized as caused by a spirit, 
was another occasion which called for praj[er, 
either to the spirit responsible, or to a spirit 
which possessed the power to heal. 

Among the Kayans of Borneo the chant of the dagono 
(medicine-man or -woman), before starting on the soul-hunt, le 
essentially a prayer for assintance addressed to Laki Tenangan, 
the supreme being of the universe, or in the case of a woman 
to Don Tenangan, his wife (0. Hose and W. McDougall, The 
Pagan Tribee qf Borneo, London, 1912, ii. 29 f.). The Thonga 
mealcine-man, before entering upon the treatment of a case ot 
illness, prays to his ancestors, and In particular to that one of 
them from whom he holds that his knowledge was aoouired, to 
give their blessing to his treatment (Junod, ii. 862). llie obla- 
tion which follows the circumcision ceremony performed on 
the young men to seoure the reooveiy of a fijian chief is 
aocompanled by prayer to the ancestral spirits (Thomson, 
P.167X 

Drought is a fr^uent oocasion—eBpeciallv in 
Africa — for prayer in connexion with rain-makinu 
ceremonies, as, e.ff., among the N’yanga and 
N’goni tribes, when the chief at the head of the 
whole community offers up pravers as a part of a 
propitiatory ceremony addressod to his predecessors 
ana ancestors. Every village has its prayer- tree, 
usually a standing in the ^en space, under 
which sacrincos are offered (A. Werner, Natives of 
British Central Africa^ London, 1906, pp. 51, 
63, 62 f.). 

A remarkable development of the theory of 
divine punishment which bears upon the efficacy 
of prayer as a remedial measure in case of drought 
is recorded among the Torajas of Central Celel)e8. 

Divine displSMure m oases of incest is ntarked by torrential 
falls of rain. In oases of prolonged drought they simulate 
Incest among their animals. A co(» and a sow are killed and 
lidd aide by side in an intimate embrace. The headman then 
prays, ' O gods al)Ove and gods below, It you have pity on us, 
and will that we eat this year, give rain. If you will not give 
rain, well we have here buried a cock and a sow in an intimate 
embrace,* is. show your displeasure by sending storms (A. O. 
Kruijt, quoted in Oh, pt i., The Magie AH, Ii. 118). 

Another occasion when the assistance of super- 
human powers may he sought is in divination. 

The Ba^da leather-thrower, when consulted in a case of 
sioknesB, or the Thonga diviner, when consulting his bones, 
usually offered up a prayer to the god or to the ancestors 
(Rosooe, p. 889 ; Junod, ii. 868). 

Although it cannot he said that among the more 
primitive races, with certain exceptions, there is 
any conception of prayer as anything more tiian a 
oaU in the hour of need and as occasion arises, 
there is an approximation to the idea of an organ- 
ized ritual in tne constant but irregularly recurring 
crises in which it is thought desirable to petition 
the spirits or deities for benefit or protection. 

One of these is death or burial— a time when evil Influences 
are meet potent and are brought more Intimately into touch 
with human life. Among the Igorots after a death an old man 
relates the story of the first man and woman after the flood. 
Gabunian taught them to bury the dead, and, after burying the 
dead, he said. * You should make prayers and offerings so that 
you may not be affected by any kind of disease ’ (A. Robertson, 
' The Igoroti ot Lepanto/ PAutmrins Joum, Science, sect. D. 9 
[Manila, 19141, p. 614). Among the Bathonga a burial, a cere- 
mony of whfon the traditional solemnity Is Indicated by the 
exceptional prominence assigned the uterine nephew, was one 
of tiie Important oooaslona in the family ceremonial in which 
prayer was offered. Another was a marriage, when the father 
of the bride prayed the gods to give children to the union. 
When a man departed on a Journey, the medicine-man prepared 
druga^ spat on him, and prayed for his protection (Junod, ii. 
802). In the Philippines the native tribes spend a great part of 
their time In oolieotlng animals with which to make feasts. 
The spirits are Invited to these feasts In order to secure their 
hivour. They precede almost every action of any importance, 
such as the first hair-outting of a son, harvest, irrigation and 
other work oonneoted with the crops and, Ineviubly, are part 
of tbs treatment of disease. In a feast preoeding a Journey to 
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malce a pardiMt a OAn will intite tb« AttondAnoa of otrtAin 
■p(rlU» Asking thorn to pot it In tho mind of whomaoovor bt 
Buty buy from to Mil the enitnAl cheop (B. F. Barton, *Tbe 
HArrast Feast of the Kiangan Ifugao,* PhUipfim Jown. 
iSManaa, oaot D. 6 [1911], p. 88). Among tho Igorota the faaats, 
whether made for a partloalar object or with the general aim of 
seoorlng spiritual oMlstanoe, are not only the oooaslone fora 
petition ; the reply is also forthoomlng, being furnished tnr an 
examination of the liver of the victim (Robevtoon. p. 478 f.X 
Among hunting tribes with strongly developed anlmlstlo ideae 
it was usual to address some form of prayer to their prey by 
way of propitiation, either before or after its death (see Hmrrure 
AXD Fiauura). The hunter of N. America sometimes thanked 
the animal for allowing^itself to be killed (0. HUl>Twt, Briiitih 
N, Am$riea, 1. Ths Far Weit, London, 1907, p. 108X This 
practloe was also extended to the vegetable Inngdom, and 
prayer to vegetation-spirits formed a part of the numerous 
Orstfrult ceremonies which were a prominent feature in the 
culture of the American Indian. Before young people ate the 
first raspberry-shoots of the new season they addressed the 
plant and asked for its favour. Further, in both the raspberry- 
shoot ceremony and the salmon ceremony of the tribes of the 
north-west, ceremonies which inaugurated the new eeeeon'e 
replenishment of the stock of food, the preyer offered by the 
medlcine-mau to the spirits of the raspber^ or the salmon wae 
an esaentlol element in the ceremony (iS. pp. 108 f., 171 1). 
Agricultural ceremonies of ail descriptions, ana espeoially those 
oonneoted with sowing and the harvest, have had a marked 
Influence In the development of regularity in the occasions for 

S ayer. At the time of sowing Uie Iroquois prayed to the 
under-spirit and at harvest they thankM him for the gift of 
rain (O&t pt. The Magie Are, ii. 869). In the Malay Penin- 
sula every one who Is to take part in the rice cultivation must 
bring to the mosque half a quart of grain [for * mother seed*) in 
order that prayers may be read over it. When they are finished, 
every man goes to the rice-field, if poeadble on the same day, to 
begin to plough the nursery plot, and at the various stages of 
cultivation in the course of the ceremonies appropriate to each 
in the sowing and In the ceremonim reaping by the 
patpong — charms or prefers are repeated. In the cose of the 
ceremonial reaping the * ten prayers,’ which ire In effect a peti- 
tion for daily bread never to be laoking on earth or in heaven, 
have to be repeated in one breath (Skeat, p. 24U). If there was 
danger that the crop might fail from drought or from other 
causes, offerings were made and magical ceremonies performed 
which were sometimes aooompanied by prayers. The two 
elements are combined In a rain-making oeremony in Angoni- 
land when the people repair to the rain-temple and the l^er 
pours beer into a i»t, wmoh it buried in the ground, and prays 
’Master Ohauta, you have hardened your heart towaras us, 
what would 3 'on nave ue dot We most perish Indeed. Give 
your ohfldren the rains, them is the beer we have given you.* 
On their return they find a pot of water Mt at a doorway by an 
old woman, in which they dip branchee and ecatter the water 
aloft (K. 8. Battray, Sotne Folk Storiee and Songe vn Chinyanjat 
London, 1907, p. 118). At the harvest feast of the Kiangan 
Ifugao prayers were addressed to every class of spirit in whose 
oontrol lay any kind of influence, for good or 01, on the crop— 
qiirite that make men mmember and forget, earth-gods, sky- 
gods, the spirits that oontr(0 locusts, wiua, rain, and drought, 
^e earth- and sky-gods, who am especially concerned with the 
growth of plants, are asked to * speed the harvesters, make the 
ric^ralns numerous os the sands, IncreoM the rioe ’ (Barton, 
p. 89f.). One of tho Igorot feoste woe given by a man once 
every four or five yean. To thii feast he summoned all the rich 
men of the neighbouring towns and all the poor of his own. It 
was acoonipanred by a dance and a petition was offered up for 
favour to be shown to the host. The petitionen prayed to the 
anUoe (spirits) and the souls of their dead onceston not to 
destroy his plants and not to kill his animals, so that ho might 
be able to use them animals to give another feast for the anitoe 
(Boberteon, p. 618). In the peculiar and exceptional nanga 
ritee of Fiji prayen to the onoeston formed port of the 
oeremony ; theee rites also appear from the ohoraoter of the 
offerings to have been in cermin of their aspeote a firsttmit 
seremony (Thomion, p. 166 )l 

In a few oaaea peoples of a pritnitivo type have 
advanced beyond this conception of prayer as 
intermittent and have incorporated it as a regular 
function in their life. 

Among the Todae, s.g., prayer both morning and evening le a 
rsirular part of the oeremonlol of the ti doiriee, while at the 
vlUmm dairies It is offered in the evening only. Each village 
has its own prayer, which is used in all the dairies of the village 
(Bivers, p. 218). Among the Moaol and peoples of relatM 
oolture, such os the OoUas, Nandi, and Suk, jmyert form a 
regular part of their life. Not only ore they offerra on special 
ooooslons, such os the appearance of the new moon, a raid 
(when the warriors after noloiy give thanks and pray for safe 
return to their homes, while the women and glrii who have 
been left behind also pray for their safety), the building of a 
house, eto., but the Nandi, e.g., believe that the deity takes oa 
intimate Interest in all affain of their life and pray to him 


xix, and The NandL do. 1999, p. xixf. : K. R. Dundae, *Notef 
the Tribes InhaUting the Baringo Diriarict, S. Africa Pro- 
boiate,* JRAr xl. n9l0) 61X 


It mutt be admitted, however, that these caaee 
are exceptional and that, genmlly speaking, 
praver is a refuge in time of crisis for purposes of 
protection or propitiation. The primitive attitude 
m its crudest lorm is perhaps best indicated by the 
Solomon Islands belief that prayer is not available 
for all and sundry, but, to be acceptable to the 
power, ghost, or spirit addressed, it should be in a 
re^ar form of words known only to the person 
who has access to the power (R. W. Williamson, 
The Waye of the South Sea Savage^ London, 1914, 
p. 73). The belief is not universally held in the 
l^lomon Islands— natural calls for help are made 
in time of danger or distress— but in so far as it is 
held it places prayer on a level with the esoteric 
ma^c of the medicine-man, from which the 
ordinary individual is debarred. 

3 . Powers to whom prayer is addressed.— It 
would be impossible to give here a complete 
account of the powers, spirits, deities, whatever 
they may be call^, to whom prayers are addressed. 
It will be sniheient to indicate briefly the general 
principles upon which the primitive mind works in 
turning to Higher powers for assistance. Prayer 
has been defined as * the address o^ersonal spirit 
to personal spirit’ {PCP iL 364). lliis definition, 
however, at any rate in regard to the lower culture, 
by specifying terms of personality, appears to 
apply too precise a conception to what is in all 
probability a somewhat vague attitude of mind. 
The Australian black-fellow’s phrase, 'Strike! 
Kill I’ is perfectly definite in its intention of 
producing a result by setting certain forces into 
operation, but the attention is focused on power 
rather than personality, whether that of the 
^aker or that of something external to himself. 
Prayer, in fact, develops through the conception 
of powers, or, as some would premr to call it, using 
the Melanesian term, tnana, rather than by an 
increasingly precise attribution of personality to 
the supernormal, a factor which comes into pro- 
minence only at a later stage. This is not neces- 
sarily inconsistent with the view that bases prayer 
on the analogy of human intercourse ; for, while 
the form of spell and prayer may well be modelled 
on command and entreaty, the idea of the relative 
strength of the powers at the command of difierent 
individuals is j^rfectly familiar to primitive ex- 
perience. The regular method of oomoating magie 
18 to oontrol a stronger magic. 

The Greek ehamans held contests to detsrmins their superi- 
ority, and among the Bhusbwap, if two sbomane with equolljr 
powerful spirits tried to bewitch one another, both died, one 
shortly after the other (O. Speck, *The Greek Indians of Tuddgl 
Town,' Mem, Amer. Anthrop, Aeeoe. IL [1908] 74 ; J. Teit, *The 
Sbusbwap,’ Jeeup N. Paeijle Ssej^, U. 7 [1909], p. 618). 

Failure to compel by magical ceremony a power 
adequate to tho purpose would lead naturally to 
an attempt to secure the services of greater powers 
either through the expert— the meaicine-roan— or 
by propitiation and entreaty. 

In Uganda, whan a ghost troubles a family, prayers and 
offerings are made (0 a etronger ghoet to secure its awlstanoe 
(Bosooe, p. 280X 

The extent to which such powers are attributed 
to the human individual and the relation of the 
ordinary man to a person endowed with these 
powers differ in degree and not in kind from the 
relation to the superhuman spirit world. This in 
some cases leads to a form of address which to all 
intents and purposes is a prayer. 

It Is recorded that the natives of BraxU, when they went to 
meet the medicine-man, prostrated themMlvee on the groniid 
before him and said, ■ Grant that 1 be not ill, that I do not die, 
neither 1 nor my ohildren ' (GJES, pt L, 9^ magie Art, U MIDl 

It must not be assnmed that all objects of 
veneration, or of fear and awe, are addressed in 
prayer. Indeed, of some primitive races who 
reoogniie the existence of spirits it is not recorded 
that they made any use of prayer. Further, when 
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in the lower forma of religion the eziatenoe of a 
supreme spirit ia recognize, this spirit is usually 
looked upon as otioae, propitiatory olTeringa and 
prayer being made to the lower spirits, who, if not 
actually regarded aa more powerful, are held to be 
more actively concerned in human affairs. Even 
when this extreme view is not taken, the supreme 
being is often approached by intercession rather 
than directly. 

Among the Philippine tribes to whom reference has been 
made above prayer is offered to the anitai and anoeetral epirite 
In order that they may intercede with the batala, the supreme 
befug^fRobertoon, up. 472, quoting Loaroa [e. 16S0], 614, etc.). 
Tlie uyans, thougn addreeelng the gods by name in terms of 
praise and supplication, appear to believe that the prayers 
are transmitted to them by the souls of domestic pigs and 
fowls. One of those animals is always killed and charged to 
carry the message to the gods. Also a Are is always at hand, 
the ascending smoke of which seems to establish communication 
with the go<r Odlng Lahang, who is regarded by the Kayane 
as a deiflM chief, Is also InvoKed for his rnterceaston with Laki 
lbnangan(Ho8e and McDongall, H. Off.). On the other hand, 
t^e Masai group (using the term in the extended sense to cover 
an the peoples—Suk, Nandi, etc.— of related oulture in N.E. 
Africa), whose exceptional position In the matter of prayer has 
already been noted, frequently pray to the supreme deity, the 
sky-god; s.ff., the Masai women after chilablrth pray for 
chilaren to the god who thnndera and rains, the old men pray 
for rain to the * black god,* t.«. the god of the rain-cloud. 
This god is Engai, 'Who is prayed to and hears* (Hollis, 
Matait pp. 846 f., xlx). Among the Qalla tha supretne deity to 
whom prayer is i^drcsscd daily Is Wak ; among the Nandi Asis, 
the supreme deity, is suppose to take a friendly Interest in 
the details of their daily i{fe, and at such eventa as, s.g., the 
building of a house prayer is offered. The putter, when 
baking pots, prays, * Ood pve us strength, let us bake them so 
that men may like them.' It Is interesting to note, however, 
that the medioine-mcn, who are Masai, pray to their ancestors 
and not to the Masai Engai (Hollis, Jvandt, p. xx f.). Among 
the gods and spirits summoned to the harvest feast of the 
Ifugao are the earth- and sky-gods, while the conception which 
underlies the Iroqiiois prayer to the thunder-spirit at sowing 
time and the thanksgiving at harvest is evidently an analogous 
appeal to the controlling powers of natural phenomena. 

Natural objects, or rather the indwelling spirits, 
are not infrequently addressed in prayer. 

When a Masai sees a new moon, he throws a twig or stone at 
it, saying, * Give me long life,’ or * Give, me strength,* and a 
pregnant woman will make an offering of milk and say, 
^Moon, give me my ohild safely ' (Hollii, iTataf. p. 274). The 
Nandi also pray to the new moon CHollia, Nandt,wc, ett.). In 
the Kei Islands, when the warriors have gone on an expedition, 
the women bring baskets containing stones and fruit, which 
thay anoint and place on a board murmuring, *0 Lord, Sun, 
Moon, let the bullets rebound from our husbands, brothen, 
betrothed and other relations Just as the raindron rebound 
from these objects which are smeared with oil* (0. M. Pleyte, 
* Ethnog. Desohr. der Kel EUanden,* van ket N$d, Aard, 
GsnoofsoA. ii. x. [1893] 806). The Baganda, before crossing 
any river, take a few coffee-berries and, after asking the 
spirit for a safe passage, throw them Into the water (Roeooe, 

p. 810). 

The magical element in prayer requires that 
the powers addressed should he adequate to carry 
out the request of the petitioner. 

The Ifugao of the township of Cayan in oases of sickness 
summon an old woman, a baylan (priestessX who makes an 
offering and prays to the antto ; If the prayer hae been offered 
to the right anito, the patient recovers ; but, if not, another 
prleeteee Is summoned and a fresh offering is mads to another 
unitOt and so on until the right one is found. 

This principle is still more clearly indicated when 
departmental spirits and deities are recognized. 

In Uganda, s.g., there are four principal olaaaee of objeote of 
venen^n : the fetishes which, though made by man in many 
oaaes, poesees ghoets and hear and answer supplloations ; 
iiatl<^ gode whole duty it the protection of the king and tiie 
State ; ghoste ; and amnleta. j^peals are addreeeed to the 
btgh gods on special occaeions. To Mukasa, the great god, the 
king lent an annual offering, when a special appeal was made 
for the prosperity of the crops ; MnsU, the father of Mukasa, 
was responsible for earthquakes, and, when an earthqnake 
ooourred, he was ssksd to keep quiet ; Nagawonyi, the goBkless 
of hunger, was addrtsstd in times of famins; Mbde was 
resorted to by women who deelred children ; Kagodya inter- 
oeded with the other gode when rain waa requutd, and to 
forth (Boaooe, pp. 878, ^ 818ff.X 

The reverence for the ghost which forms part of 
the Baganda religion is one phase of the cult of 
the deM, which in various forms is wide-spread 
among primitive peoples. The oflerings made to 
the deed idther to secure their inflnenoeor to ward 


off any harm that they might do are usually 
aooompanied by some form of address. 

In Oentral Africa among the Taos the rolrit of any deceased 
person, with the exception of wisards ana witches, is regarded 
u an object of homage. In the prayers for the community on 
such occasions, «.y., as a petition for rain, the chief addreeiee 
his immediate prMeceseor as the representative of all who have 
lived in the vOloge in past times and the whole line of bis 
ancestors, and the Individual may approach his dead relatives 
in the same wiw on his own behalf (Werner, p. 40). In the 
prayers of the ^orots the ancestors are invoked eide by side 
with the ani'tos (Bobertson, foe. ett.). The fiathonga, aa has been 
mentioned above, pray to their anoeetors. The medidne-man, 
in praying (or the sick, will call on the god who caused the 
illness, asking him to bring with him all the gods who have 
helped, or he may call his own father, asking hun to bring his 
grandfaliier and so on until all his ancestors, including colla- 
terals, have been named. On the other hand, the priest, 11 
praying for the country as a whole, will begin with the 
remotest ancestor and name the snocessors in order until he 
reaches his father. An exception is found in the Maluleke 
district, where at the cooking of the new yams an offering and 
prayer are made to the spirits of the Ba-Nyai (a people con- 
quered by the Maluleke) as the original owners of toe land 
(Junod, ii. 868, 867). The Vedda Invocations are also addressMl 
to the spirits of the dead ; departmental spirits are Invoked 
(or success in hunting, in honey-gathering, and in getting 
food supply (Seligmann, up. 188, 166, 272(0; but the myths 
wbioh attach to these spirits would suggest that they are a 
development of the cult of the dead, spirits which In oourse 
of time have become Individualized as heroic figures. 

4 . Persons by whom prayer is offered.— The 

development of prayer is closely connected with 
the growth of a specialized class of priests. 
Although it is the case that at all st^os of 
development praverg are offered individuals on 
their own behalf; there are two influences which 
tend to confine the ceremony, or the principal part 
in the ceremony, to a particular class. One is the 
special knowledge of the requirements and powers 
of the spirit whose aid is to be invoked— a know- 
ledge of the special magic for the occasion— and 
the other is the communal interest of the occasion 
on which prayer is offered. 

( 1 ) An example of the first, of frequent and 
wide-spread occurrence, is to be found in the 
treatment of disease, where, the specialist — the 
medicine-man — having been called m, it is natur- 
ally a part of his function that he should utter 
the invocations, if any should form part of the 
ceremonies of which his treatment cousists. 
Instances have already been mentioned — s.y., 
among the Igorots, where, if one medicine-woman 
fails, another must be consulted until the spirit 
who can deal with the case has been found. On 
the analogy of other cases it might he assumed 
that in this case knowledge of the right formula is 
necessary to success, just as it is believed in the 
Solomon Islands that those who offer praver must 
know the form of words acceptable to the power 
addressed. 

In tbt Ifugao harreat feast, tha prayera ara uttered by the 
old men, who alone know the words which should be uttered, 
while the younger men act as acolytes (Barton, p. 88). 

This is not an isolated instance, but it states 
explicitly a reason which may be held to account 
for the form of solo and chorus often followed in 
offering prayer. 

(2) It 18 probable that the second influence has 
grown out of the first, and that magical power or 
knowledge is the basis of the union of lemporaJ 
and spiritual which makes the chief the spqkegman 
of the community in those invocations )^ich seek 
the benefit of the whole community. 

In such a osramony aa that of the Coiitral African Anjanga, 
In which tbs chief utters prayers while alone In a small hut, 
while the people outside chant aoconipanfments and olap their 
bands (Werner, p. 68X the chief as rain-maker has become the 
chief ae prieet in Fiji, where the offices of chief and priest were 
combined, the tribal gode could be approached only through 
the prieete. In Uganda the national gods were approached 
through the Intermediacy of their prl^ ; at the saorifloe 
offered at the building of a temple to the god Mukasa it was 
the chief priest who prayed the god to aoo^ the blood and 
grant aa Increase of cattle, children, and food; but the 
rebuilding of the temple could be undertaken only with the 
oonssnt d the Idng ; and It wu the king who sent offerings 
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atknually to Moore prosperity of the cropa (Koncoe, pp. 

294). In this instance, although the offices of kinif and uriait 
are fully differentiated, Uiere ui a speoial andsigmflcant relation 
between the kinfr and national religion and prosperity. 

On the other hand, the duty of acting as the 
representative of tlie community may fall entirely 
on the medicine-man. 

In the oerenionial dances of the Veddas the leader who 
utters the invocation and takes the chief part is invariably a 
shainnn (Hcligniann, loo. eit.), and in the firstfruit ceremonies 
of N. America the shaman utters the prayer, while the members 
of the ronimunity stand round in a drole. In Toda ritual, 
although the individual may pray for his private ends, the 
prayers upon which the prosperity of the dairy, the chief 
matter of tribal oonoem, depends are part of the duties of the 
priests or keepers of the dairy (Rivers, p. 229). 

The (losition of a father or head of a family is ana- 
logous. 

Among the Bathonga in all ceremonies connected with the 
family on which prayers are offered this is the duty of the 
father (Junod, ii. 862). 

5 . Conclusion. — In the preceding analysis of 
prayer in its development from the spell to an 
invocation addressed to high gods or^ to the 
supreme deity there is one characteristic in which 
it differs fundamentally from the conception of 
the higher religions, viz. that prayer is an entering 
into communion with the deity : the benefit for 
which petition is made is material and not 
spiritual, and the ethical note is almost entirely 
aosent. The epithets * g(K>d ’ and * bad * in the 
prayer of the Maid 11 medicine-men to the spirits 
of disease have a tribal rather than an ethical 
significance. In fact, in the lower culture there is 
expressed neither a desire for moral goodness nor 
a request for forgiveness for moral sin. On the 
other hand, an Aztec prayer for the ruler recog- 
nizes tlie etliical principle lu tiie words : 

' Make him. Lord, as your true image, and permit him not to 
be proud and haughty In your throne and court ; but vouch- 
safe, Lord, that he may calmly and carefully rule and govern 
them whom he has in charge* (Sahagun, quoted in PC*, Ii. 
878). 

LiTaaATuaa.— L. R. Parnell, The JSvolution of Religion, 
London. 1906 : GBf, pt. i.. The Magic Art, London, 1911 ; PC*, 
do. 1*08. IL 8<4 «. K. N. Kallaizk. 

PRAYER (American). — Any ritual observance 
designed to bring man into nearer relation with 
tlie unseen powers of nature is prayer. In this 
broad sense prayer includes not merely the spoken 
or chanted word, but also draniatio and symbolic 
ceremonies, and above all, for the American 
Indian, the * dances’ in which most of his cults 
centre. Such ritual prayer has elsewhere been 
discussed (see esp. Communion with Deity 
[American], MU.SIC [American], Secret Societies 
[American]). But, in a narrower and perhaps finer 
sense, prayer signifies a personal and intimate ex- 
pression, non-rituolistic in spirit and commonly in 
form. The degree in which the native American 
could possess and consciously prize such expression 
may appropriately be indicate here. 

Half marical spell, half articulation of desperate 
need, are the crude utterances of the Montagnais 
which so shocked Le Jeune : 

‘ Their religion, or rather their guperetition. ooneigU beaidea in 
praying ; but, 0 titon Dieu I what prayers tney make I In the 
morning, when the little children come out from their cabins, 
they shout, "Gome, Porcupines ; come, Beavers ; come, Elk ** ; 
and this is all of their prayers ’ (R. Q. Thwaites, JeeuU Rela- 
tione, Cleveland. 1896-1901, vi. [Quebss. J655-d4] 203). 

Three centuries later another Jesuit says of the 
Kansas Indians— a thousand miles away : 

'The religions sentiment is deeply implanted in their souls. 

. . . They never take the oalumet, without first rendering 
some homage to the Great Spirit In the midst of theur 
infuriate passions they address to him certain prayers, and even 
In assassinating a defenseless child, or a woman, they invoke the 
Master of Life. To be enabled to lake many a scalp from their 
enemies, or to rob them of many horses, b^mes the object of 
tlirir moet fervid prayers, to which they sometimes add fMts, 
macerations and sacrifices. What did they not do last springi 
to render the heavens propitious? And for what? To obtam 
the power, in the abrnnoe of their warriors, to massacre all the 


women and children of the Pawnees I* iLife, Letten and 
Traoeli Father Pierre-Jean de StMt, 4 vole., New York, 
1906, i. 284 f.). 

Yet de Smet eonld find in these people * natural 
Christians ’ : 

' When we showed them an " Eoce Homo ” and a statue of 
our Lady of the Seven Dolours . . . ws beheld an affecting 
illustration of the beautiful thought of TertuUian, that the sovu 
of num Is naturally Christian * (fb. 1. 286 1.). 

So Kagueneau had said of the Hurons (1647-48) : 

'Though they were barbarians, there remained in their 
hearts a secret idea of the Divinity and of a first Principle, the 
author of all things, whom they invoked without knowing 
him. In the forests and during the ohoM, on the waters ana 
when iu danger of shipwreck, they name him Aireekouy 
Soutanditenr, and call him to their aid. In war, and In the 
midst of their battles, they give him the name of Ondoutaati 
and believe that he alone awards the victory. Very frequently. 
Uiey address themselves to the Sky, payinjgf it homage ; and 
they call upon the Sun to be witness of their courage, of their 
misery, or of their innocence. But, above all, in the treaties of 
peace and alliance with foreign nations they invoke, as wit- 
nesses of their sincerity, the Sun and the Sky, which see into 
the depths of their hearts, and will wreak vengeance on the 
treachery of those who betray their trust and do not keep 
their word. So true is what TertuUian said of the most infldd 
nations, that nature in the midst of perils makes them speak 
with a Christian voUM,—oxetamant voeem natural iter Chrieti- 
anam,— and have recourse to a God whom they invoke almost 
without knowing Ydm,^Ignoto Deo* (Thwaites, xxxlli. [Lotoer 
Canada, Ahenakie, 1660-^1] 226). 

Perhaps more impartial and certainly not less 
sympathetic accounts of the Indian’s attitude 
towards prayer have come from modern students ; 
and among these none is tnbre illuminating than 
Alice C. Fletcher’s account of the initiation of the 
Omaha youth to the spiritual life : 

'The rite [is] known by the name of Nonzhinxhon. The 
litoral meaning of the word is "to stand sleeping"; it here 
implies that during the rite the person stands os if oblivious of 
the outward world and conscious only of what transpires 
within himself, his own mind.' The rite takes place at 
puberty, when the mind of the child h:vs ‘iieoome white.* 
^ When the youth is at the verge of his conscious individual 
life, is "old enough to know sorrow," it was considered time 
that through the rite Nonxhiuxhon he should enter into 
personal relations with the mysterious power that permeates 
and oontrols all nature as well os his own existence.' The 
history of the rite is given In a legend ; ' The people felt them- 
selves weak and poor. Then the old men gathered together 
and said : " Let us make our children cry to Wakonda that he 
may give us streiigtli.*' Bo all the parents took their children 
who were old enough to pray in earnest, put soft clay on their 
faces, and sent them forth to lonely places. The old men said 
to the youths : " You shall go forth to cry to Wakonda. When 
on the hills you shall not ask for any particular thiug. The 
answer may not come to you as you expect ; whatever is good, 
that may Wakonda give.^’ Four days upon the hills shall the 
youthsipiay , crying. When they stop, they shall wipe their tears 
with the palms of their hands and lift their wet hands to the 
sky, then lay them to the earth. This was tbs people's first 
appeal to Wakonda* (f7 RBEW [1911], p. 128 f.). 

I'he youth could repeat this rite from time to time 
until he came to marry; then, unless he were a 
priest, he gave it up. The Omaha recognized 
other powers besides Wakonda, as the Earth, 
the Sky. the Sun, the Moon, but personal prayers 
were addressed directly to this higher power, 
[lenetrating them all. 

* A man would take a pipe and go alone to the hills ; there be 
would silently offer smoke and utter the call, Wakonda ho /. 
while the moving cause, the purport of his pra^'er, would 
remain unexpressed in words. . . . Women did not use the 
pipe when praying: their appeals were made directly, without 
any intermediary^ (i6. p. 699). 

From the illustrations given (and they are only 
fugitive examples from wide materials) it is 
obvious that the American Indians have two kinds 
of prayer : ( 1 ) spells and oatlis and pleas addressed 
to the lesser, the environmental, powers of nature, 
expressed in a magical or hortatory mood ; and ( 2 ) 
true spiritual supplications directed to a power 
variously interpreted as the Great Spirit, the 
Master of Life, the Heavenly Father. ^Father’ 
is a frequent epithet in their invocations. J. 
Mooney says of the Arapaho niqa or anigu that 
it * is a term of reverential affection, about equiva- 
lent to **our father” in the Lord’s prayer^; the 
ordinary word for * father’ is quite different 
W BBEW [1896], pt. ii. p. 966). Again it is 
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Mooney who says of one of the most pathetic of 
the Arapaho prayer-eongs—* sung to a plaintive 
tune, sometimes mth tears rolling down the cheeks ’ 
—that ' it may be considered the Indian paraphrase 
of the Lord’s prayer ’ : 

* liVktber, have pity upon me I 
I am weeping from hunger ; 

There ie nothing here to eatiefy ma* 

<a. p. 077). 

LmaATUU.— See under artt. referred to. 

H. B. Alexander. 

PRAYER (Babylonian).— Prayer in the Sumero- 
Babylonian religion was almost exclusively con- 
finea to the private cults, or services for indi- 
viduals, and the types of nrayer which these peoples 
evolved maybe classifiea in two distinct groups. 
These two types of prayer designed for the rituals 
of atonement for individuals are distin^ished by 
their origin and usage. (1) The public liturgies 
tended to develop a liturdcal type of prayer as the 
last melody or recession^ of the song service, and 
these final passages of the liturgies were adapted 
for private penanee. Prayera of this type are 
always liturgical in character, metrical in form, 
and disconnected with every form of magic. (2) 
On the other hand, a type of prayer was evolved in 
connexion with the magic ntuals of atonement, 
and formed part of those mysterious and involved 
rituals. They are free from liturgical formality 
and usually inspired with great Individuality and 
spiritual sentiment. Inasmuch as the liturgical 
type of private prayer was the direct offspring of 
tne public litur^es, we shall introduce their dis- 
cussion by describing the forms of public prayers 
which ended the Babylonian liturgies.^ 

1 . The recessional of the public liturgies.— 
When the Sumerian liturgists of the 24th to the 
2l8t centuries B.C. finally succeeded in the com- 
pletion of the long and intricate public services, 
they introduced a new musical and liturgical 
motive to end the service. These epilof^ues or 
recessionals ditfer both in literary oomposition and 
in musical accompaniment from the various pas* 
sages which compose the main body of the service. 
They were known as er-iem-ma * to the Sumerian 
liturgists, «.e. *a song sung to the flute.’ The 
choir appears to have been accompanied through 
the many choral passaues of these public services 
by the lyre, drum, ana cymbals, but in the final 
assage the instruments were changed to the 
ute for the prayer of intercession. In the ancient 
liturgies as well as in the main body of the com- 
pleted products of the Iain period the element of 
prayer or intercession was not prominent. But 
these long and intricate services of the Isin period 
were completed by attaching the intercessions at 
the end, tor the need of prayer pressed itself 
increasingly upon the relij^ous consciousness of 
mankind. These intercessions were at first of a 
purely public character and in harmony with the 
communal nature of the whole liturgy. The 
following extracts from the recessional prayer at 
the end of an Enlil liturgy will serve as an example 
of these public intercessions at the origin of their 
use: 

* Oh heart repent, repent ; oh heart repose, repose. 

Oh heart ot Anu repent, repent 

Oh heart of Enlil repent, repent. 

'*Oh heart of the lord repoee,'* let be spoken unto thee. 

Unto thy city hasten in vloiy like the sun. 

Unto Nippur hasten in glory like the sun. 

Thy oity Nippur be rebuilt 

Thy temple Ekur In Nippur be rsbntlt 

1 The Babylonian liturgies, which are numerous and funda- 
mental to the discussion of Babylonian religion, are treated as 
a supplement to this article (below, f 1 13-18). 

SThe Semtt4o rendering of this term ie ettU unknown. 
Beisner has suggested takribii and this has been 

adopted by Jensen, but the evidence is not satisfactory. 


May one utter petition unto thee. 

May one utter uateroession unto thee. 

Oh heart be reconciled, oh heart repose.* t 

These Sumerian public services were employed 
without an interlinear translation by the Semites 
before 2000 B.O., but at some unknown point in 
the middle period of the history of Babylonia and 
Assyria the Semitic litnr^ts edited these texts 
with a Semitic version. Tney continued, however, 
to the very end of Babylonian civilization, as late 
as the last century before our era, to oonduot the 
liturgies in Sumenan. 

a. Rise of the penitential prayers.- Gradnally 

the intercessions of these public services became 
more individualistic in thought and expression. 
In due time arose the beautiful responsive inter- 
cessions at the end of the liturgies, whore the people 
and choir no longer voice the appeal of the city 
and nation, but represent themselves as penitents 
pleading for mercy before the deity to whom they 
had sung a long series of litanies. With theinter- 
cessional sr-Jm-ma of the Sumerian liturgy, quoted 
above, compare the following epilogue said at the 
end of a late liturgy to Marduk : 

Choir : 

* Oh lord, not wilt thou reject me, not, oh lord, wilt thou 
releot me. 

Oh ford, divine rem ot heaven and earth, not wilt thou 
rejeot me. 

Oh lord Marduk, not wilt thou rejeot me.* 


Prieti : 

* He that renders petition am I, thon wilt not rejeot me. 

One ot prayer am I, thou wilt not rejeot me. 

One of interoeuion am I, thou wilt not rejeot me.' 

CAotr : 

* A father who has begotten I am, thou wilt not rejeot me. 

Oh soon repose, thou wilt not reject me. 

How long, oh lord of righteouinese f thou wilt not rejeot 
me.* 


Prietti 

* ** Turn thy neck unto him In fsithfulnees,** I will ny to thee. 

*' May thy heart repose,** 1 will say to thee. 

** May thy soul repose,'* 1 will say to thee. 

Thy heart like the heart of a child-bearing nother may 
return to its place. 

As a child-bearing mother, as a begetting father, to lie place 
may it return.’* 

We have here a fully developed penitential prayer 
of the Utur{^cal type, the new element of responses 
between priest and choir being introduced. The 
influence of the private confessional is obvious, 
and this public intercession was urobably employed 
in the service of the confossionals. So arose under 
the influence of the public recessional the prayers 
of private penance said in secret with a priest in 
the seclusion of the temple cloisters and chapels. 
These penitential prayers were said in Sumerian, 
but are always provided with an interlinear trans- 
lation for the more important lines.* They were 
apparently unknown to the Sumerians ; the pure 
Sumerian prayers of that type were probahlv com- 
posed by Semites. They are the direct offspring 
of the er-Jsm-fraa, but, when employed for private 
penance, they were known as er-iag-tug-mod^ * weep- 
ing that appeases the heart.** 

3. The er-ftag-tug-mal.— It is obvious that 

f irayers of such lormid cliaracter, said in the sacred 
anguage not understood by laymen and requiring 
intonaUon, could not become popular. The ordinary 
1 Tftken from the epilogue of the liturgy to Enlil in H. Zim- 
mem, SumeritehB KuUliMer aui althabyUmiteher Zeit^ no. 12, 
restored by the present writer from a Philadelphia text in his 
l,iturffical Texts from Nippur. 

* The er^ism-ma ot sn-su $<i-fnar-mar liturgy In 8. Langdon, 
Babylonian Liturgisi, ^ 114-123. 

* Pure Sumerian penitantlal prayers without Semitic trans- 
lations were in use, as Is proved by the fragment of one of this 
type in Langdon, Bab. lAtwrgveSt K. 11874 -no. S4, and 
O. D. Gray, Shamash TexU^ Chicago, 1001, pi. 

xiH. K. 4700. See also Langdon, Sumerian Liturgieai ToeUs^ 
p. 118 (a penitential pealm to the god AmurruX 
4 The Semitic rendering wae probably the of 
Hebrew poetry. Thie identlflcatlon ie baiM»d upon a oompari- 
SOD ot iv. RawL* 64, no. 2, lines 14 and 21, UgH, with ib. line 17, 
er4ag4ug-malt and rev. 10, ir-sag-tvg^maL 
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Babylonian and Aisyrian preferred the senrices 
of the maglo cults, where he said his prayers 
in Semitic. Consequently few of the liturgical 
prayers of penance have been found, whereas a large 
ana increasing nuinlier of Semitic prayers of the 
secret cults are known. Only educate and die* 
tinguished laymen employed the liturgical prayers. 
They are mentioned in connexion with a ritual 
for the king, where they are intercalated in the 
service of a marie ritual riong with the prayers of 
Hhe lifting of the hand/' which were always 
accomponi^ by sacramental ceremonies. MTo 
possess many rituals of this kind both for kiniwand 
for laymen, but this is the only one which direots 
the use of the liturgical penitential prayers. The 
king is directed to recite these prayers, or some- 
times the priest recites them for aim. In this 
case the service socriia to have been performed on 
the roof of the palace.^ 

Another ritual tablet of this class also orders 
the saying of an er-iag-tug-nuil to Ishtar.* So we 
have substantial evidence that these liturgical 
prayers could be employed in the magic cults, but 
perhaps only in the rituals for kings and educated 
laymen. Asurbanipal employed homage * and 
liturgical prayers to appease the gods.* 

Only ten penitential prayers of this kind are 
known. They may be readily detected by two 
easy tests even when the literary note is broken 
from the end of the tablets. Used in the proper 
sense, an er-Sag-tug^mal* must be written in 
Sumerian intorlinoar Semitic version and be 
composed in liturgical style. The penitential 
psalms are : 

(a) and (&) On a neo-Babylonian tablet in Berlin— one {Malm 
to the ^cxl Sakkut and one to Marduk.7 The psalm to Sakkut 
Is responsive, but that to Karduk Is sung for the penitent 
by the priest. 

(o) A long pealm to *any god’ and the best example of a 
deep sense of religious oontrltion for moral sln;S sung 
throughout by the penitent. 

(d) Psalm to AJa, consort of the sun-god at Sipper ; a fine 
responsive composition which imitates the puhlto interces- 
sions closely.* 

(«) Psalm to Inninl-Ishtar In the same style as (d), but sung 
throughout by the penitent.i(> 

(/) Fragment of a beautiful responsive psalm : 

* He weeps and cannot restrain it. 

Ify deeds I will speak of, my nnspeakable deeds. 

My words I will rehearse, my word unrelatable. 

Tea, oh my god, of ray deeds I will speak, my needs not to 
be told. 

Or) Fragment of a psalm similar to (/>.'* 


(A ^Ryy HMlv pnytr In Imltatfoii of a publlo totowissloa to 

(0 A liturgical prayer similar to (&) monttonlng an hlstorloal 
event; recited by the penitent (or choir?): pOMlUy en 
;• Interoeeslon to Ishtar. 

(0 Fragment of a beautiful prayer to a god.t 

4. Semitic private prafers. — Besides these 
formal penitential prayers, a few Bemitio prayers 
are known which probably represent the worlc of 
lay hymnologists, and hence approach more nearly 
our modem standards of poetry. They do not 
appear to have had any connexion witn official 
worship. One of the best and longest examples 
of this type of private prayer is the fine appeal of 

AX .I* 1 « T_i_j. wrs 1. a iirs-u 


mercy upon hirosell as a sinner. Accordinff to one 
passage of this prayer, it was made at the time 
when the king dedicated to Ishtar a bed of ebony 
in her temple.^ Another long Semitic prayer to 
Marduk, wtiich devotes special attention to this 
god’s mythical deeds, appears to be a real act of 

S rivate devotion by Asurbanipid in which he asks 
erbanit to intercede for him with Marduk.* On 
an even more abstract and ceremonially detached 

S lane stands the well-known hymn ana prayer to 
ho sun-god in which the best Babylonian ethical 
wisdom disenssed.* A long but badly damaged 
secular prayer of this type to Nebo contains some 
remarkable lines. 


* Oh lord open (hearted), 

Thou of wide ears, that boldest the writing tablet, 

Oh Nebo open-hearted, that putteat an end to sorrow, 
Tliou of wide ears, that boldest Die writing tablet, 

Oh wise lord, thou hast become angry against thy servant. 
Upon him have fallen woe and suffering. 

In the billows of the flood he la thrown, the deluge [mounts] 

over him. 

The shore Is far from him, far away is the dry land. 

He has perished In a deep place, upon a reef he has been 

caught. 

He stands in a river of pitch, he is caught in the morass. 

Take thou his hand, not shall thy servant be brought 

to naught. 

Oause bis sin to go forth, lift him from the river of pitch. 
Oh Nel) 0 , take his hand, not shall thy servant be brought 

to naught.’? 

C Acroflticfl.'—To this clasa of secular prayer 
belongs a group of arbifioially constructed prayers 
arranged in sections so that each section nas the 
same number of lines, and each of these lines 
begins with the same vowel or syllable. These 
initial syllables of the soctions spell out a sentence. 

9-88; Bayoc, p. 821; Langdon, Sum, and Bab, Ptalmt, pp. 
268-271. 


Oh Nebo open-hearted, 
Tliou of wide ears. 


that pnttest an end to sorrow, 
that boldest the writing tablet, 


s This ritual for the atonement of a king will be found In 
T. A* 64, no. 2, with additions on pi. 10 at tne end. 

• H. SSmmem, Beitrdg* lur KmninU dor bdbyhoniaohon 
JMMon, Loipiig, 1900. p. 104, no. 61. 

4 Takribtu, a Semitto word tor liturgy In this passage (?) 
(t. R. It. 80). 

* The Semitic prayers, employed only In the meglc cults, by 
long association in the cults ol atonement for royal persons 
where the liturgical pra}ore were also permitted, were also 
erroneously called tr-iag-tug-meU ; s.g., the Sendtic prayer 
addreeeed to Ishtar In a ritual fbr a sick man In ir. ft.* 66, 
no. 2, obr. 26— rev. 6 is called a ftt-if-U, which Is the proper 
tlU^but also an er-lag-ttig-maf, which le erroneous. 

* The reading er-ictg-tug-ga la also uosslblo. 

? Text in Relsner. SufMrisch-bal^hninhe Eymnm, no. 80 ; 
tr. In Langdon, Bab. Liturgies^ pp. 124-180. 

*Text in tv. R. 10. The prindpal edd. are H. Zimmem, 
BabyloTiitch* Brntpralmm^ Leipzig, 1886, pp. 61-74, and in Dtr 
aXU Orimt, vii. pt. iii. pg. ^24 ; A. Ungnad, in H. Gross- 
man’s AUorUntalUcht TeacU und BUdor, Tiibingen, 1000, 
p. Mf. The advanced ethical conception of sin In tide text 
points to a rather late date. The tablet was copied from a 
Babylonian origmsl for Asurbsnipsrs library. 

• Text in P. Haupt, AkkadueM und tum&riaehs KoSUchriJt- 
UxUt Leipzig, 1882, p. 122 f. j ed. Zimmem, BabyUmiaehe Buu- 
mo/msa, pp. 61-61; A. H. Sayce, Origin and Orowtb qf 
JUlig^ (ML, 1887), London. 1900, p. 628. 

in Haupt, p. 116f. ; ed. Zimmem, Bab, BuatpaaL 
nun, pp. 88-61, and Bar ofte Orient, rlL pt lU. [1006] p. 24 ; 
Lanipion, Sumerian and Babylonian Pealme, pp. 26^268; 
Bayoe, p. 521. 

» Text from two fragmentary duplloatea Iv. B. 26, no. 8 and 
27, no. 8 ; ed. Zimmem, Bab. Baeepealmen, vn, 85-87, and Der 
aUe Orient, vil. pt 111. p. 26 ; Bayoe, p. 626. 

1 * TSxt In r. R 20** ; ed. Zimmem, Bab, Bneepeaknen, pp. 


1 Text in It. B. 21*, no. 2; ed. Zimmem, Bab. Buetpaalmen, 
pp. 78-86. 

* Text in iv. B. 10, no. 8 and corrections, pi. 4 ; ed. Zimmem, 
ib. pp. 74-78. The colophon Is broken away and hence this 
intercession may be tlie epilogue of some llturgv. Other frag- 
ments of ])enitential prayers are published by T. Meek, BASS 
X. pt. i. [1018], nos. 16, 16 (fragments of three different prayers, 
one of which is also published in Langdon, Bab, Ltturgiee, 
p. 188), and 17 ; K. 4648 in the British Museum (unpnUished) is 
also a psalm of this class. 

* Text in iv. R. 24, no. 8 : of. Haupt, p. 206 ; M. Jastrow, 
Religion Babyloitisne und Aeeyriene. Oieeeen, 1006-18, li. 110. 
The number of prayers of this olass was osrtalnly more 
numerous than the known examplee would lead ue to infer. 
A tablet, Bm. 2220, In the British Museum oontalns a few 
titles of such prayers ; since it is a fragment of a laige tablet, 
It originally contained a long list of those liturgical psalms. 

4 Text In ZA ▼. [1890] 19 1; tr, in Lan^on, Tammue and 
lehtar, Oxfoid, 1914, pp. 65-69. 

* Text In J. A. Craig, Aeeyrian and Babylonian Jteligioue 
Texla, Leipzig, 1896M. ^-81 ; ed. J. Hehn, in BASS v. (l908] 
809-819 ; P. ^neen, Tetde eur aeeyrieeA-babylonieehen Beligion, 
Berlin. 1016, pp. 108-117. The flrst letters of tbe lines are an 
acrostic and read ana-kuai-htr-ba-an-ap-U H il-eu-ka bu^ut-U- 
fani-ma ma-ru-du-tik da-li-li-ka lu^nd-lul, * I am Asurbanipal 
who pray to thee ; grant me life, oh Marduk, and 1 will slog thy 
praise.’ 

* A long text In four columns, published by 0. D. Gray, pie. 
1., 11., ed. <6. pp. 12-23 ; also by A.* Jeremlas, in Bosoher, e,v, 
*Bbamasb * ; see also Zimmem, Der alte Orient, xlll. pt. 1. [1911] 
p. 28 : A. Schollmeyer, ib. p. SOfl., and P. Jensen, Teate war 
aeeyrieeh-bdbylonieehen Religion, pp. 96-107. 

7 T^xt In ZA iv. [18891 252-265 and 266f. BtanUmrpmyen to 
Mardnk are published, w. pp. 86-40, and ed. Rehn, 4a ppb Sift- 
826; by Hehn, 46. p. 892 i, and ed. pp. 168-178. 
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Naturally a composition of that kind was bound 
to extend to a neat lenjo^. The best example is 
the acrostio polished by Zimmem^ and Craig.* 
The text is badly damaged and only a few woras 
of the acrostic can be read : . . . uh-hi-ib- 

ma , , , i-li u lar-ri, * 1 am ... he has cleansed 
... of god and king/ Naturally the name of 
some king was spelled out after a-na-ku. Each 
section contains eleven lines, and each line is ruled 
into four accents, or word-noups. A fragment of 
an acrostio hi sections of four lines has been 
published by Pinches* which is obviously a royal 
prayer. Only one word of the acrostio can be 
read, viz. * his name.’ The best example 

of an acrostic in sections of four lines is a fragment 
of which only three sections are preserved.* The 
lines begin and end with the same syllable. 

* He whom thoa hut Mlsed not shall be lifted up [hla head] 
among the gods. 

Of the weak and down*oast thou eetabllsnest the [founda- 
tion], 

He that is entangled In pit looks unto thee, 
and mire 

May thy good wind blow and I be delivered. 

I have cned unto thee, Oh Ueoeive me with favour and 1 
Nebo I ehall rejoice. 

I am fallen low among men, I refuse sleep. 

I am undone like magician who knows not what he shall 
p»y for. 

1 cry aloud to the gods, loudly oalUng. 

The down-cast who puts his shall be saUated with abun- 
trust on thee dance. 

Thou fortiflest the wall of and establishest the foundation 
the faithful, thereof. 

Thou giveat goodness and putteat far away sin. 

The stone wall of the wicked thou turnest to clay.’ 

6 . Prayers of dedication. — Closely allied to 
these unceremonial prayers and, like them, written 
for special occasions are the numerous prayers con- 
nects with dedications. The historical inscrip- 
tions of Sumerian rulers are usually written upon 
objects of art dedicated to a deity. At the end 
stands invariably* the personal petition of the 
king. 

S.g.t the deeds of Lugalsaggisi, king of Rrech, are written 
upon a vase dedicated to EnUl In the temple of Nippur and 
conclude with a prayer la prose. *May Eulil, king of the 
lands to Anu his beloved faUier, repeat my prayer and to iny 
life, life add. May he cause the world to abide in peace.' A 
statue of Qudea,' patesi of Lagosh, dedicated to the goddess 
Niuharsag to commemorate the building of her temple, ends 
with a prayer, ‘ The queen who in heaven and earth decrees 
fates. Niiitud mother of the gods may lengthen the life of Qudea 
who imllt this temple.’? 

The Sumerians no doubt attached a ma^cal 
influence to the.'^e prayers. They prodneed in a 
positive sense the intervention of the gods in the 
same way as the curses which they often attached 
to monuments were supposed to invoke the wrath 
of the gods upon those who violated the statue. 

The Semites did not imitate the Snmerian 
prayers at the end of their historical inscriptions* 
until late in the history of Babylonia. All the 
historical inscriptions of Assyria from the period 
of the early rulers of Assur to the reign of Abut- 
banipal in the 7 th cent, end with a curse. Although 

1 ZA X. [1896] 1-84. 

sOraig, 1. 44-SE. Sm for a tr. Franpols Martin, TmUi 
religumx astyrUiu Ut ler., Paris, 1908, pp. 

164-194. 

»T. Q. Pinches, Text$ in the Babylonian Wedae^WrCHng, 
London, 1882, pi. 15. This text is DT. 88 in the Oritlsh Museum 
and haa been studied by Sayce, p. 514, and a A. Strong, PSBA 
xvil. [18961 181 ff. 

4publiMed by Strong, pp. 188-141. See also 0. Besold, 
CaUiiog%te of the Oune^orm 2'abkte in the Britieh Mueewn, 
London, 18M-W, K. 8204. 

4 That is in esse of objects dedicated to a god. 

• F. Thureau-Dangin, Die ewnerieehe nnaaUsaditehe Rbnige- 
ineehrifien, Le^zlg, 1907, p. 165 f. 

7 Jb. p. 67. For other layers of this kind In the Sumerian 
period see ib. p. 88, tx. l4, p. 194 (s) 209 (aX Note especially 
ttie fine prayer of Arad-Sin, king of Larsa (fi. 215 (d) rev.X 

8 The Cruciform Monument v ManiehtueUj e.p., ends with a 
curse (L. W. King, RAeeyr lx. [1912] 104) and so does the etele 
of the Oode of Hammurabi. The historical Insorlptions of 
Qammursbi, SamsuUuna, and Ammlsaduga do not end wHli 
prayers. 
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in Assyria this Semitic conservatism in regard to 
ancient canons of historical composition remained 
to the end, yet we possess some examples of prayers 
on obieota aedicatM to deities as early as the 15 th 
oent.,> and many other beautiful Assyrian prayers 
of this kind in later reigns.* These are regularly 
written in metrical form. The following are the 
best-known Semitic prayers of this kind : 

(a) A hymn and prayer on a gold oenaer dedicated to Marduk 
in hUi temple at Babylon, by AsurbanipaL* 

(5) Hymn, prayer, and ouree to Nusku written on an imago of 
the atorm bird.* 

A tendency to add prayers to the end of historical 
inscriptions is found among the Semites only in 
Babylonia and is probably to be explained as a 
survival of Sumerian influence. The Babylonian 
inscriptions of Asurbanipal preface the curse-by a 
prayer,* and one of them ends with a metrical 
penitential prayer.* The full consequence of this 
literary movement was realized in the historical 
inscriptions of the Neo-Babylonian empire. Here 
from ^abopolassar onwards the records of these 
kings end with admirable prose prayers, and the 
curse disappeara From a religious ana literary 
point of view, this represents a great advance on 
all preceding historical coiii[)08ition. The prayers 
of tliis class and period are numerous and Bliould 
be referred to by the student who wishes to study 
the secular Semitic ]»rayers at their best. The 
following prayer of Nebuchadrezzar is intercalated 
in an unusual manner into the preface of his 
greatest historical inscription (it is addressed to 
Marduk); 

* Without thes, oh lord, what were the portion of the king 
whom thou loveet, whose name thou callest as it seemed good 
to thooT Thou directest hia being and guidest him In a 
righteous I am thine obedient prince, the creation of 
thy hand. T^ou hast created me and host entrusted me with 
the rulership of all peoples. Aocordiiig to thy kiodnees, oh 
lord, with which thou carest for all of tliem cause thy malcstlo 
rule to be merciful, and fear of thy divinity cause to be m my 
heart. Grant me what seems good to thee.’ 7 

7 * Rise of the iu-il-la and its later application 
to private prayer in incantations.— By far the most 
important and numerous class of prayers are the 
so-called ‘prayers of the lifting of the hand’* 
which arose out of the curse in the Sumerian 
incantations. In the early period the ritual of the 
incantations consisted in acts of symbolic magic 
accompanied by an invocation to one of the deities 
and a curse. The whole was said by the priest. 
The afflicted person in this period was supposed to 
have been attacked bj the demons. Gradually a 
more ethical view of sin arose, in which the priests 
attributed the invasion of the spell {mamit) and 
the flight of the man’s nroteotiug deity to the 
penitent’s own immoral deeds.* Pari passu with 
this higher conception of sin increased the ten- 
dency to secure divine intervention by prayer and 
confession of these sins. Hence in the course of 
time the Babylonians developed a ritual of atone- 
ment, which, while preserving the magic acts and 

1 A short Semitic prayer at the end of a memorial tablet of 
the scribe of AiuruboUit, king of Assyria at the end of the 15Ui 
cent., will be found in King, Annale of the Kinge of As«tyna, 
London, 1902, pp. 388-890. The line prayer of Aturnavlipal i. 
In the 13th cent, cited above is really a dedicatory prayer 
written on the occasion of presenting a bed to Ishtar. 

7 Cf. the dedication of a statue of Nebo by a governor of 
Oalah, L B. 85, no. 2 ; J. Plnckert, Hymnen una Oebete an 
Nebo, U-Ipsig, 1907, p. 27. 

4 The text is known only from a copy by an As^rian scribe ; 
text by Strong, JA, now ser., i. [1898] 865 f., and Craig, pp. 10- 
18; ed. Martin, pp. 46-5a 

4 Text known only from an Assyrian oopy, published by 
Oraig, p. 85 f. ; ed. Martin, pp. 184-188. 

4 Me the cylinder inscr. L*, reoonL of the rebuilding of 
Ebarra in Sippar (0. F. Lehmann, aatnaUumuMn,hb\prtg, 
1892, pt. 11. 19-*X 

4 L^mann, pt. li. 21-28, inscr. 4*. 

7 lAngdon, Die neubaby^ieehe KtJnigetneehriften, Leipdg, 
1912, p. 122, lines 65-72. The prayers of this dass will be found 
at the end of each inscription in this volmne. 

4 Sumerian iu-il-la, Semitic nil Ifdti. 

• On the principles of the Babylonian atonement see ert 
Exmnov and Atonkmixt (BabylonlanX 
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the corsee, introduces long prayers to the deities 
the priest and penitent. Finally, a still higher 
ntual resulted in banishing the priest’s prayers 
entirely and assigning them all to tne sinner. In a 
ritual of tlie latter class the priest confined himself 

Usually the dictions for the^ magic rituaf are 
written after each prayer said by the man seeking 
atonement from sin or healing of disease. Some- 
times the prayers of the penitent are written on 
one set of tablets and the ritual for the priest on 
another.' Prayers said by a penitent are called 

* lifting of the band/ and were always said in the 
vernacular familiar to laymen. In those rituals 
where the priest took over a portion of the prayers 
we find them named by an ancient liturgical term 

’prostration.’ The priests almost invari- 
ably employ Sumerian in their prayers of the 
m^ic rituals, which were private ceremonies. 

mnce tlie ceremonial prayers of private penance 
were evolved by the Semites directly from the 
epilogues of the Sumerian liturgies, we should 
naturally expect that the prayers introduced into 
the ceremonies of the secret magic cults were 
modelled upon classic Sumerian incantation rituals. 
In fact, an A8S3rrian catalogue of official liturgies 
and recessional psalms adds also a long list of titles 
of Sumerian prayers of the ’ lifting of the hand ’ 
to various gods/ and a small fragment of another 
oataloflpe contains several more.* Since these 
have S^umerian titles, they perhaps may go back, 
like the liturgies, to Suinorian times. It will be 
seen, however, that iu-il-la in these catalogues 
designated a liturgical public prayer. Only at a 
later period did the term apply to the l^mitic 
prayers of penitents in the made rituals. The 
present writer does not believe that the incanta- 
tion ceremonies, as they came into the hands of the 
Semites in the age of Qammurabi, afforded any 
opportunity for the prayers of the sinner. They 
were too ritualistic and priest-ridden to permit of 
such concessions to laymen. Nor had they risen 
to the necessary conceptions of sin to produce 
private prayers as we have them in the later cults, 
when they passed on their rites of atonement to 
the Semites, they had probably arrived at the 
stage in which the priest alone odds prayer to the 
ban and the magic ritual. These priestly prayers 
were called ki-htb in the Sumerian ceremonies, 
and, when the Semites introduced their beautiful 
prayers for the sinner into those ceremonies, they 
called them iu-il-la ; since they take the place of 
the ancient ’ curse,’ they invanably bear also the 
title * incantation.’ 

8 . Prayers of the older type in Semitic times ; 
the kiSub of liturgies applied to priests’ prayers.— 

Ceremonies of atonement of the Sumerian type in 
which the priest said part of the prayers on oehalf 
of the sinner persisted in the Semitic religion of 
Babylonia. These are of course bilingual, said by 
the priests in Sumerian and possibly interpreted 
to the penitent by means of the Semitic interiinear 
version. The following are the best known ex- 
amples of this class : 

(a) A long bilinipisl prayer to the sun-god, followed by e 
Semitic prayer of tne penitent ; part of a ritual of atone- 
ment tor the klog.* A portion of the prleet'e prayer Is as 
follows: 

* To free the bound, to heal the sick Is in thy power. 

The god of this man for his son stands humbly before thee to 
aooompliih faithfully the freeing. 

> Jf.ff.f the rituals for one of the rites of atonement in the 
‘house of washing* (hit rimJki) will be found in ZImmem, 
Bstfrd^, pp. l!22-186. The tablets of prayers to be said bv the 

K nitent (here the king) are also partially preserved (see L. W. 
ng, Bahptonian Jfogte and Sonmy, London, 1896, no. 1). 

Siv. R. 68, ill. 44. iv. 28. 

> Mo. 108, in Langdon, Bab. LiiwrgUt. 

^ Text iv. B. 17 : ed. AvBohollmeyer. S%m9rUeh^bQkyUmU6k$ 
Hymnm und GhheU an Sainaif Paaeroom, 1912, no. 2. 


The lord has sent me ; 

Yea. the great lord of Eridu has sent me. 

Stand forth and learn his command and render his decision. 
When thou marohest the dark-headed people, thou direotest : 
The light of peace create for him, and so may bis trouble be 
smoothed out. 

Punishment for sin has been laid upon a man, son of hie god. 
His limbs are allllcted with pain ; he liee euffering with 
sickness. 

Oh sun-god, observe the “ lifting of nw hand.” 

Oonsume his food, receive his drink-offering and his god place 
at his side. 

At thy command his punishment be forgiven, his con- 
demnation removed. 

That which hinds him let he undone, from his slcknees may 
he live. 

As long as he lives may he speak of thy mafesty. 

And I the magician, thy servant, will sing thy praise.*! 

(b) Part of a similar series containing the priest’s prayer to 
Sbamash and the first line of the penitent’s Semitao prayer. 
A portion of the Sumerian has no interlinear version.* 

(0) Foment of a similar series. Only the prayer of the 
priest to Bhamash is preserved. The last lines duplicate 
no. (6).3 

(d) Fragment of a similar series. Only about ball of the 
priest’s prayer to Bhamash is pre8ervea.4 
(s) A complete series of prayers in the ' house of washing ’ for 
the heaung and atonement of a king. The service begins 
by a long prayer of the priest, after whio^ follows a section 
from the lower type of incantations, and then a short 
Semitic prayer of the king ; finally a long prayer of the 
Driest. This service is also said to Shamash.t^ 

(/) Fragment of an incantation ceremony to Marduk. The 
end of one of the penitent's prayers in Semitic and most of 
one of the priest’s pravers are preserved.® 

(ff) A complete prayer of a priest addressed to Sbamash as an 
incantation to deliver a woman at childbirth.? 

Fragment of a ceremony in the house of washing, contain- 
ng a portion of the priest’s prayer and the end of the 
penitent's prayer.® 

(1) Fragment of a oeremony addressed to Bau, goddess of 
healing ; portions of the priest’s prayer and beginnings of a 
few lines of the penitents prayer.® 

(/) A priest’s prayer, called an ' Incantation and prayer of 
prostration to the setting sun,’ with catoh-line for a succeed- 
mg Sumerian prayer. 

(k) A long and nearly complete bilingual prayer to the moon- 
god is called a m-il-ta by the scribe, hut it has more 
similarity to the epilogues (nr-tem-ma) of litu^es than to 
the prayers of priests in the magic ceremonies. !! It was 
followed by a similar Sumerian prayer. This tablet testifies 
to the existence of a series of liturgical prayers probably 
written for public ssrvioes and closely related to the 
liturgies.!* 

It is evident, therefore, that the Babylonians 
employed the word iu-il-la originally for a Su- 
merian public prayer, and, although we have but 
one example of these, yet the catalogue shows that 
they possessed a great number. The titles of 
prayers in the incantations were, therefore, taken 
irom the musical terminology of the public services. 
The name of the choral passages in the liturgies 
(kiiuh) was nven to the Sumerian prayers of the 
priests in these magic rituals, and the name of 
public solo prayers of the temple choristers 
(iu-il-la) came to designate the prayers of the 

! This claw of prayer usually has the title, «nitn-*nitn-ma ki- 
diTigir X. kam^ ‘An incantation, prayer of proetration 
to the god X.' This title was taken from an old liturgioal term, 
kiiub, melody in a public liturgy- 

* Text iv. K. 20, no. 2 ; ed. Sohollmeyer, no. 4. 

* iv. R. 28, no. 1 ; Scbollmeyer no. 6. 

4 iv. R. 19, no. 21 ; Zimmem, Imt aUa Orient^ vii. pt ill. p. 16 ; 
Sohollmeyer, no. 8. 

B Text in V. B. 601. ; restored and edited with omission of the 
interlinear version in Langdon, Sumarian Qrammaft Paris, 
1911, pp. 187-196 ; Sohollmeyer, no. 1. 

*iv. R. 29, no. 1; ed. 0. F. Fosiey, pp. 864-869; Hehn, 
pp. 884-887. 

7 Meek, no. 1. 

* Gray, Shamoikf pi. vi. ; ed. Sohollmeyer, no. 20. 

* Text by Craig, pi. 18 ; ed. Martin, p. 70. 

Text by O. Ueriin, in RAuyr 1. [1^] 167-161 with tr. ; see 
also Sohollmeyer, no. 7. The purpoM of this oeremony remains 
obscure. It may possibly belong to a series of {srayers for the 
dedication of a temple or some similar service. 

>1 Text In iv. R. 9 ; ed. E. O. Perry, Hyvmrn und QibUa on 
Sin. Leipzig, 1907, no. 1 ; and E. Ciombe, JEfiiA du eufts da 
Pans, 1908. no. 1 ; Zimmem, Dw aUe OKsnf, vU. pt Hi. p. 11 f. 
The title of this prayer was entered in the oatalogue (Langdon, 
Bab. IrifuipiM, no. 108, line 8)and thetitieof the odophon eUni- 
ma umun gir-ra in the same oatalogue Oia* lOX 
!* The bilingual prayer said at the oloee of the publlo servioee 
of the New xUt festival by a prieet Is also oalled ftt-if-to (F. H. 
Welwbaoh, JSohgtonMe MitMlUn, Lelpxig, 1908, pp. 86-41 ; iv. 
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laymen in these incantations. Both of these 
literary terms have, therefore, a doable usage in 
Babylonia and Assyria, which proves dearly 
enouffh that the prayers of incantation ceremoniee 
are of much later origin than the liturgies. 

9* The lu-il’la prayers of the magic cult.— 
From every point of view the prayers of the 
laymen, said in their own vernacular Semitic, 
form the largest and most valuable collection of 
private devotional literature of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians. The tendency to regard moral 
transgression as the cause of divine anger resulted 
in the increasing Importance of the prayers of the 
penitent. Most of their best rituals of atonement 
have eliminated the prayers of the priests 
entirely. We possess a large number of these 
prayers of * the lifting of the hand * to be used as 
the b^ks of the vanous rituals appoint. They 
follow one another, each to a different deity, while 
the priest performs the necessary rites of magic. 
All the known tablets of prayers of this class 
belong to the late period, as we must expect; for 
fervent intercession based upon a spiritual con- 
sciousness of sin is of slow growth in a^ religion. 
It never was attained by the Sumerians, 
and the Semites themsdves advanced to these 
higher forms of atonement only after 2000 years 
and more of their consecutive history. These 
prayers, despite their fine literary composition 
ana lofty sentiment, always b^ the title 

* incantation and lifting of the hand,’ but the 
former title, implying a low type of religion, 
appears here only oecause these prayers belong to 
the secret rituals of the priests of atonement. It 
is possible to give only lists of groups of these 
pr^er-tablets, since their number is very great. 

Tne earliest known incantation rituals, m which 
the prayers are cither partly or wholly ajssigned to 
the laymen, belong to the city of Asdur, capital of 
the early Assyrian empire, and probably belong 
to the period of Tiglathpileser 1.^ and his suc- 
cessors. These have been recently excavated by 
the German Oriental Society on the site of modem 
Kalah Shergat. The religious texts recovered by 
the Germans at Aisur were not published until 
late in 1915,* and consequently Assyriologists have 
not yet been able to make critical editions of 
them. The following list of tablets in the official 
publications will contain the more important of 
the early Assyrian prayers of this class : 

No. 28 : portions of two pnysn to Hsrdak. Bltusl aooom- 
ponies each proyer.S 

No. 26 : part of a prayer to Nebo followed by the ritual and 
beglnninff of a prayer to llarduk.^ The Harauk prayer was 
employed in many other services and wiU serve as a good 
example of these Semitio compositions : 

* Mighty and glorified one, roiendid one of Eridu, 

Lofty prince, first born of Nadlmmud, 

Marduk the terrible one. who maketh Egurra to rejoice, 
Lord of Esagila, help of Babylon, who showelb mtrej unto 

Kzida, 

Who glveth peace unto the eoul, chieftain of BmahtUa, who 
reneweth fife, 

Protecting shadow of the land, sparing the wide-dwelling 
peoples. 

R^nt of the sacred obapels everywhere, 

Thy name is good In the month of peoples everywhere. 
Marduk, great lord, merciful go<L 

By thy mighty command may X live and proeper and look 
upon thy dmnity. 

1 12th century. 

t E. Ebcling, K 0 a$ehrim$oBU sws .dssur JUHgOmn lnhaU$, 
Berlin, 1016, pte. 1. and If. 

9 It is somewhat rare to find these prayers addreeecd to the 
tame god. A similar service, in which a sooceseion of three 
prayers to Nebo ooonrs, will be found fn King, JBab, Magic, 
no. 22. The first prayer to Marduk Is a dupllMte of the one 
mentioned in the following note. 

4 The Marduk prayer le known from a larvkM emplojed at 
Nineveh, where it occurs u the first prayer on one of the 
tebleU of a series (^g. Bob. Magic, no. 9> ^ Ni^urally both 
oopiee came from Babylon. It has been ed. by Rehm BAKK 
V. [1006] 847-840). A nearly complete duplicate It the first 
prayer in Ebeling, no. 60. 


Whatsoever I plan mav I attain. 

Fix Justice in my mouth. 

Cause to be words of goodness in my heart 
May guard and watebmen speak of (my) good deede. 

May my god stand at my right 
May my goddess etand at m v left. 

May a saving god be faithful at my side. 

Oh grant to speak, and hear and be gradous. 

The word which I utter, even as 1 utter it, miw ke favour* 
ably received. 

Oh Marduk. great lord, bestow life. 

Command that my soui live. 

May I enjoy unto satiety walkiM in purity belofo thee. 

May EnliJ rejoioe for thee, and £a be glad lOr thee. 

May the gods of ths universe adore thee, 

And the great gods make kind thy heart* 

This prayer was followed In the Aiiur senrioe another to 
Marduk, then by one to Sin, the moon-god, and finally by one 
to Enlil. After each the scribe gives the ritual for the priest. 
No. 28; a ceremony In which the prieet introduces the 

K tent to Marduk, explaining hie sorrows in Semitic. Then 
WB a vsry long prayer to Marduk by the penitent The 
service ends mth a oomplicated and long ritual. 

No. eontalns a long prayer to Sbamosh preceded by a 
rituaL 

No. 66 contains a prayer to Shamosh. As no ritual is given. 
It probably belongs to a series In whldh prayers and ritual 
were given on separate tablets. 

Nc. 68 contains a prayer to Shamosh and (our to Nusku, the 
fire-god, without ritual. 

No. 60 begins with the prayer to Marduk translated above, 
and is followed by one to Enlil. 

' No. 08 contains only one long and beautiful prayer to Enlil 
without ritual. 

No. 80 begins with ritualistlo dlreottons for the priest, after 
which follows a long prayer of the penitent to Shamash. 

The AsurbanipRl library has been up to the 
present our princi^ source of information con- 
cerning these rituals of atonement. The tablets 
of prayers and ceremonies belonging to that 
collection have been published together in King’s 
Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, and they have 
been widely studied in special monographs. 
These ceremonies, however, have never received a 
proper scientifio treatment, since the various 
monographs founded utob them, by selecting only 
prayers for a particular deity, disseot the cere- 
monies and omit the rituals.' 

Prayers of * the lifting of the hand ’ from Baby- 
lonia are also well documented. The longest, and 
in many ways the finest, of all these Su-il-la 
prayers is addressed to Ishtar and contains 110 
lines.* Several tablets from ceremonies of this 
kind belong to the collection of the University 
Museum in Philadelphia and have been published 
^ D. W. Myhrman, Babylonian Hymns and 
Prayers. 

No. 12 oontolns a prayer of *the lifting of the hand* to 
Shamosh by the king Bhamosh-shum-ukm. Ordinarily these 
groyers contoin o blank space for the Insertion of the name of 


layman. This and no. 18, a prayer to Marduk, and Ebeling, 
DO. 66, a prayer to Shamosh by Asurbanipal, are the only known 
Instances where the text gives the name of the person who 
used it In foot we have two Assyrian oereroonies which 
employed Myhrman, no. 12, both with the usual blank space for 
^e name of the layman.* 

No. 17 : a prayer to Enlil, and first lins of the next prayer to 
Ninlll. This prayer Illustrates Babylonian religion at its best : 4 
* Ob lord magnified, fortress of the heaven spirits, 
OouncUlor of the earth spirits, solicitous pnnoe, 

Oh Enlil, lord magnified, fortrees of the heaven spirits, 
OouDoillor of the earth spirits, solicitous prince, 
Self-renewing, the utterance of whose mouth is unoltenble, 
The word of whoee lips no god bos put oaide, 

Lord of tordf, king of kings, fauisr who begat the great 
gods, 

Lord of (late and of the designe of things, ordering heaven 
and earth, lord of the lands. 

1 The various prayers to Sin, Shamash, Marduk, eto., are thus 
token out of their connexion in these ceremonies and grouped 
toother for special study. This method Is peculiar to the 
Lmpsig school of Assyriolc^sts. 

’Text in King, The Seven Tabtete cf CnaUon, London, im, 
IL, appendix 6 ; ed. In I. 222-287. See R. W. Rogers, Cuneiform 
ParMute to thoOT, New York, 1012, pp. 168-161, and literature 
dted. 

9 King. Bab. Magic, nos. 6 and la This prayer was ed. by 
Sohollmeyer, no. 14. See oorreotione to this edition in AJSL 
xxix. [1018] 

4 Ed. 8. Langdon, PSBA xxxlv. [101^ 162^160 ; corrections 
by Zimmem, ZA xxvUl. 11018] 08. The oame prayer was 
employed in Asiyria by the king at the dork of the moon (King, 
Boo. Magic, no. 19). 
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Who oompleteit Judffment. whooo oommandment obangea not. 

Fixing tht (fttea of we go^ altogether, 

By thy order humanity has been begotten. 

Of king and prefect, the being thou deflneat. 

Since to oreate god and king reete uith thee, 

And thou haet caueed the weak to attain the meaeure of the 
etrong, 

Among the multitudinous etara of heaven. 

Oh lord, I put my trust in thee, I adore thee, and my ears 
are unto thee. 

The fate of tny life decree. 

Oomtnand that ray name be created. 

Undo the evil, oreate for roe Justice. 

Pour out upon me a form, bestow upon me abandanoe. 

Put upon me thy vast abundance. 

May god and king hold me In esteem. 

May ford and prince do what I command. 

May there be unto me one that lecs me. 

In the assembly of elders may my speech be heard. 

May the protecting spirit, oommanding acceptance of prayer 
and mercy, 

Daily walk with me. 

May the gotls adore thee, may the goddess seek thee. 

And I thy servant would live, would prosper. 

Thy greatness I would glorify, thy praise I would sing.* 

All the prayers diaoussed in the above section 
are denignatea by the literary note but 

Uiey by no means exhaust the literature of this 
kind. The incantation rituals of the lower types, 
suoh as the Ma^ld and Surpu series, often contain 
incantations which are real prayers, and they are 
often repeated by the laymen. But the scrib^ do 
not dignify them by the name Su-U-la, and on the 
whole the distinction which they made, evidently 
on a ceremonial basis, holds ij^ood. In the Su-il la 
we have a real prayer in which the sinner takes 
no part in the ritual.^ In the other ceremonies, 
where he utters the incantations, he himself takes 
[)art in the maigio ritual. Consequently the incan- 
tations not designated as iu-il-lu are on the whole 
of a lower type as literature and from a religious 
point of view. 

10. The ba-gur-da-kam prayers.— We possess 
one tablet of prayers which has the subscription, 

* Incantation to cause god and goddess to repent.* ^ 
Since all prayers are incantations, we have nere in 
reality evidence that the Babylonians possessed 
at least some series of private prayers for laymen, 
absolutely untrammelled by magic rituals. We 
may perhaps assume too much by this estimate of 
Babylonian religion, for which this tablet is at 
present our only evidence. But the three prayers 
which here follow each other are so lofty and 
fervent, and the second and third so monothei.stic, 
that we cannot refrain from crediting the Baby- 
lonians with having attained this the highest level 
of all religion— private prayer. 

A few lines of the second prayer will confirm 
this criticism. 

* My god, I know not the sine of . . . 

Thy revered name eoofflngly have 1 spoken? 

Thy tillue have I forgotten and mightily have I . . «f 

Tliy work in time of troulile have I neglected? 

Thy boundaries have I transgreised ? 


Many are my sins ; as I have done, mayest thou not requite. 

Oh, my god, sever and undo, free the toils of my heart. 

Forget my folly, receive my prayer. 

Turn my sins unto favour.'* 

1 In a letter to the king concerning a list of litiiale of the 
nam bur-M serlee (see below) the priest of incantation refers to 
the prayers or InoantationH In that service as fm-U-la, and 
the letter Implies that the priest himaelf said them. This 
illustrates the indefinite application of tUrU-la. Here it is nseil 
for the lower type of prayer allied to the real liioantations. 
See R. F. Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian LotUrt. Chicago, 
1892, L 28; ed. B. Behrens, A$tyiriseh babyl(miteh§ Bri^t, 
Leipsig, 1006, no. 7. 

I Craig, ii. 6f., and duplicate in Myhrman, no. 14; ed. 
Langdon, PSBA xxxlv. [191^ 76-79 ; Important corrections in 
£A xxviii. (1918] 71, and AJSL xxx. [1914] 228. 

* In Craig, p. ISf., will be found a tablet with prayers which 
probably belong to this type of sendee. Here even the super- 
scription. HptUf whioh preoedes all prayers, is omitted. To an 
advaucea type of ritual belongs the tablet in Oraig, pp. 15-18, 
restored ^ Langdon, HAisyr xiii. (191^105-117, from fibeling. 
no. 67. The prayers are addressed to Tammui and Ishtar and 
are neither prefaced nor ended by a literary note to derignate 
them as Incantations. 


XX. The prayers of the nam-bur-bi series.— A 
much more extensive series of atonement rituals 
existed, apparently designed for the use of those 
upon whom had fallen some misfortune, by whioh 
the Babylonians inferred that the gods were turned 
gainst a man, and that atonement was necessary. 
l%is series, which Aimed at providing for all sorts 
of emergencies, bore the title nam»bur-bif ^ * the re- 
demption.* An event of evil augury having 
occurred, the priests selected for the person oon- 
oemed that part of the series which applied to his 
case. Much magic was employed, and the unfortu- 
nate man repeated a Semitic prayer provided by 
these books for the occasion. 

ff.g., the lS6th tablet provided for the event, ' If a man haa 
lost or [dropped] into the river a cylinder seal or a st one pesUe (?).' 
After an elaborate ritual to cleanse that man’s house by the 
priest, the man himself prays to Ishtar. The ritual closes with 
other complicated magical acts.* Another tablet of this scriM 
provides for, * If evil signs and omens come upon a king and his 
land.' * The ritual seems to have preserved parts of two prayers 
said by the king or his delegate.* 

Prayers and rituals from this series are frequently 
prescribed by astrologers at times of unfavourable 
omens.* A letter from one of the priests of atone- 
ment to the king refers to the na tn-bzir-bi, *If the 
moon and Saturn stand together in a misty ring,* 
which was taken as an evil omen.* In the same 
letter the priest speaks of having read 21 ^ablets (!) 
of this series to avoid the ominous events. Another 
letter to the king informs him of a nam-bur-bi at 
the time of an earthquake.'^ Another letter men- 
tions an astrological event fur which the series 
provided no prayers and rituals.* 

Most of the great rituals of atonement contain 
prayers employed as incantations; consequently 
the number of these compositions is well-nigh un- 
limited. A ritual for puiifying a newly-built 
house to prepare it for the owner’s occupation con- 
tains two prayers intercalated with the ritual.* 
The prayers of the priests in the rituals of the 
New Year celebrations during the first eleven days 
of Nisan belong to the public ceremonies and a. a 
said in a mixture of Humerian and Semilio. These 
bear the title always employed for the 

Sumerian prayers in distinction from the Su-il la, 
or Semitic prayers, and were probably accom- 
panied by music.** 

xa. Prayers of preparation (ikrib). — The intricate 
and oomprohensive religious literature of the Baby- 
lonians provided rituals and prayers for every 
conceivable necessity, and one of the most import- 

1 The Somttio loan-word woe probably nam-bur-bH (iv. B. 
175, 16 ; King, Bab. Magic, no. 0212)'; nam-bur meant * freeing,' 

' unbinding,*^ and 5i means * to sp^.' The same element Tn 
is found in sag-bi^mdmUu, 'curse.' For nam-bur-bU 
Ahrens, pp. 95-97. 

* Text in Creig, p. 66(. ; ed. Martin, pp. 242-247. 

> iv. R. 60. Restore the oatoh-llne, ktnma id&ti ittdti a^dti 
ana kuri u mdti-Ht ibid. 

4 See, for partial Ir., Babyloniaea, iil. 26, and Schollmeyer, 
no. 6. A similar ritual certainly belonging to this series and 
also performed ogainst oatrologioal omens ii King, J7a5. Magic, 
no. 02. 

* Bee R. C. Thompson, Roporto of tht Magieiant and A»- 
trologert, London, 1900, nos. 88 and 82. 

^Summa Sin u Samai ana tarbayi tinnatu ibH ittinii 
(Harper, Letters, L 28, 16). 

7 Harper. LtiUrt, no. 866, 11. 

> A partial ocIipM of the rising sun (fb. no. 470). 

STexl in Oraig, p. 761., and Zimmern, BA xxiil. [1009] 869. 
See also Langdon, ' Babylonian Magic,* in SoUntia, xv. [1914] 289, 
and Jensen, p. 64. 

An abbreviation of kOub. 

R The lu-if-to desimated alio Sumerian prayers of tht priettt, 
at already stated, when employed in this tense, they ere 
related to the Mfti5 or tub, tbe.dlfftrenct oonoisting prootbly 
in the use of a musloal accompaniment for the kinio or tub 
prayers. 

1* The text of the New Tear rituals will be found in iv. B. 40, 
and RAttyr vili. [1911] 42 (by P. Dhorme). Those texts preserve 
most of the prayers and rituals for the days 2nd-6th Nison. An 
unplaced fragment wot published by Hehn, pp. 898-400, and ed. 
pp. 875-880. The final prayer of this service on 11th Ktion le 
celled a iti«a4a (tee obovel Some of these public prayen were 
translate by Langdon in Map vn. viU. [1909] 168-158. 
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ant parte of a priest's daties was to prepare hunself 
properly for his sacred services. Undoabtedly the 
prayen provided for snob preparation were exten- 
sive) imt our sources supply ns with adequate 
information upon only one point The diviners 
(bard) invariably prepared theiuselyes for oonsult- 
ing toe omens revealed on sheep's livers by per- 
forming long purilicatory rites interspersed with 
prayers to the deities Shamash and Adad, who 
presided over the art of angary. These prayers 
are not called incantations, nor do they bear any 
of the Sumerian literary indices so common to the 
prayers of the official cults. This points to their 
Semitic and comparatively late origin. They were 
classified as ikru) prayers—a pure Semitic expres- 
sion. ^ These prayers all end with a formula which 
is practically unvaried : 

' In «U that I offer to yon, oh ShamMh and Adod. stand by ; in 
my disoourse, my prayer. In wbateoevor 1 do, In the inquiry 
which I present let there be trustworthiness.* 

xj. Liturgies or public prayers.— For their publio 
worship the Bab;^onians and Assyrians adopted 
that of the Sumerians, without any appreciable 
change. And they continued to use in the daily 
liturmes of that vanished people the language in 
whion they were originally written. Semitic 
Babylonia and Assyria presented a close parallel 
to the Roman Cathmio Gnurch^ which still conducts 
most of its formal public service in the sacred lan- 
guage in which it was originally written. An 
investigation of the liturgies must concern itself 
primarily with the origin, evolution, and use of 
Sumerian public worsh^. When the liturgiste of 
the late Sumerian period finally constructed the 
long publio services, the Semites adopted them as 
sacred books, and in many oases we can trace the 
use of these litanies from Sumerian days to the 2 nd 
century b.g. Many of the late Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian editions are edited with partial interlinear 
versions ; sometimes musical (to us unintelligible) 
notes are added ; comments and variant readings* 
often encumber the text, but the faithful adher- 
ence to clic ancient Sumerian original is remark- 
able. Perhaps a few of the epilogues which were 
later adopted as psalms of private penance (er^aq- 
tug-mdl) arose in Semitic times, but oven this is 
uncertain. 

14. Public prayer older than private prayer.— 
We have already seen that in the complicated 
rituals of the Semites the prayers of private devo- 
tion are the product of the Semitic mind. Even 
the formal prayers in which the priests took part, 
although composed in Sumerian, were probably 
the work of Semites. There is no proof that 
Sumerian worship possessed any of these private 
or publio solo chante of the priests. It is 01 course 
possible that they originated the Sumerian hi4l-la 
prayers which, as we have seen, existed alongside 
of the Semitic iu-il-la prayers. But these were 
public prayers, chantea by a priest and closely 
related to the choral liturgies. On the other hand, 
the Sumerian people, apparently incapable of 
individualism in worship, found the full expression 
of their religious psychdogy in common devotion. 
And devotion en nuM^e, public songs participated 
in by the whole peojile, arose at an extremely early 
period. The Sumerian oared only to lose himself 
in the fellowship of religious experience. 

x^ Origin 01 Uturgiea. — it is difficult for 
moaems to understand the problems that con- 
fronted mankind in constructing religious services. 

I Most of tee ikrib proyeit and rltuola will be found In Zim- 
mem, pp. 190-219. A ritnol of tard preporaiione con- 

taining ihrib prayere to Adod and Sin will be found in Pertyf 
Bymnm und Oebete an Sin. w. 24-28. Another fragment of 
tee mme ritual with prayen to tee oetroldeitiee, moon, Jupiter, 
and Venue is published by Langdon in RAnyt xU. (191ft] 18»- 
198. 

I lf. 0 ., see tee much glpeeed text iv B. 80, no. 1; od. In 
Langdon, S^m, tmd Sab. Ptalmt, pp. 847-«ftft. 


In Sumer they began by using short chants based 
mpon some ouamity which had befallen the city. 
From the beginning music was essential to these 
public chonu threnodies, and the earliest known 
compositions are characterised by refrains. In the 
early TOriod anterior to the last dynasty of Ur 
each Sumerian city seems to have possessed its 
own corpus of sorrowful litanies based upon local 
calamities in its long history. At present Sumer- 
ian antiquities have produced only fragmentary 
examples of the publio services of the early periodJ^ 
But a few of these short threnodies survived and 
were current in the Ur and Isin periods, when the 
complicated liturgies were being worked out. 
The following public choral service of Lagash will 
illustrate the origin of these compositions There the 
words are supposed to be uttered by Ban, the 
mother-goddess of Lagash) ; 

* Oh city, alas the treasures ! my soul sighs for thee. 

My city Oirsu, alas tite treasures I my soul sighs (or thee. 

Oh brick-walls of Lsgosh, alas tee treasures 1 my soul sighs 
for thee. 

Oh abode of temple Klnnu, olM the treasures I nqr soul sighs 
for thee. 

Oh my high altar of Ninft, alas tee treosuree I my soul sighs 
(or thee. 

Oh brick-walls of my Blrar, alas tee treasures I my soul sighs 
for thee. 

Oh ye highlands(f) of Lagash, alas the treasures 1 my soul 
sighs for thee. 

Of my city the treasures are scattered. 

In Shining Girsu the children are ilistressed. 

Unto the interior of the city, oh day of woo 1 

Unto the exterior of Oirsu, oh sorrow, my holy ploot. 

Within tee splendid sanctuary the transgressor oonm. 

Unto my abmis the transgressor came. 

Unto Joyful . . . the transgressor came. 

Unto the consort of tee great hero the transgressor coma* 

FVom their queen he caused him to go forth. 

FVom their temple the august queen he caused to go forte. 

The queen of my city with misery (is afflicted] 

The mother, the wild oow queen, with misery (is ofiUoted] 


My oily my father gave os a gift. 

Oirsu Enlil carra (or faithfully. 

In my city which he « ruined altogethev, 

In lisgash which he ruined altogether. 

In Slrar which he ruined altogether, 

In Minft which he ruined altogether, 

Oh afflicting shepherd, 1 will appease thee. 

Oh afflicting shepherd, let me appease thee. 

Oh lord of lamentation, by the woo of my city, by the woe of 
my temple, accept repose (?)•’ * 

These early single song compositions were probably 
named after t& musical instruments chiefly em- 
ployed in their composition. The liturgy trans- 
lated above was called an er-Jem-ma, * lament on 
the double flute.' All the known early liturgies 
are of this class. It is, however, probable tnat 
other song servioes were accompanied by stringed 
instruments, particnlarly the lyre, and were called 
* lament on the lyre.’* Choral passages of this 
kind were always known as sir, 'song,’ to desig- 
nate them as liturgical in character. A pronounc^ 
tendency to enlarge these single song services until 
they h^ame of oonsiderable len^h manifested 
itself at all the great temple schools. Some of 
them extend to nearly 100 lines. 

x6. Rise of a standard breviary.— As a national 
consciousness slowly permeated the disunited 
Sumerian communities, and the national myths 
and epics became common property, the various 
liturgical schools began to borrow from each other. 
If, e.g., a choral song of Nippur possessed attrac- 
tive words and a successful melody, the litnrgists 
of other cities adopted it into their own breviary, 
inserting a line or lines to mention their own 

iTOiey art dtod in Langdon, Sab. lAturgUs^ p. i, note S, and 
onela paiilolly tr. in PSBA xxxiv. (1912] 166. 

8 Note how the people inadvertently forget the situation and 
meal the real fact that they themaeives are walling. 

• The pronoun refere to Enlil ; all calamity was attributed to 
tee anger of the gods. 

4 Text in Cun. Textt, xv. 22, 1/ondon, 1902 ; variant in Zlmmern, 
Sumariiehs Kultlieder aut altbabylonUehsr leit, no. 2, rev. 11. 
l9-4fi ; ed. in Langdon, Swn. and Bab. ’ 


B See Langdon, Bab. LUurgie$, p. xxxviii. 


Psalms, pp. 284-^287. 
and pi. xlv, note 1. 
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temples and city.' Tlie various lamentations to 
the weeping mother tended to produce catholicity, 
for she was a common possession of all Sumerian 
worshippers. Thus the growth of a standard 
breviary received on all sides a powerful impetus. 
And the priests of the prosperous and cosmopolitan 
age of Ur and Isin were not satisfied with these 
short songs. They desired longer services, more 
variety in melody, and more dogmatic theology. 
They began to evolve longer liturgies by the some- 
what crude process of compiling a few old songs 
without regard to their content.* But such un- 
certain procedure was not tolerated to any great 
extent. The hymnologists naturally insists upon 
working out a single relimous idea and upon 
designing each liturgy for tne worship of a single 
deity. They chose some ancient single song service 
for tne first melody, reducing it to moderate length. 
The second melody was nnme by an extract from 
some old song. In this way the liturgists obtained 
the long services of 20 to 30 melodies, all selected 
from songs addressed to the same deity. Finally, 
the rule obtained that the next to the last melody 
should be a special theological litany, in which the 
names of all the gods are sung to a refrain peculiar 
to that service. This ‘ titular melody ’ is followed 
by the liturgical prayer, er-Sem-ma^ which gave 
nse to the cr-iag-tua malt as explained above. 

17. The word. — In most of these long liturgies 
we find at least one song to the 'word,’ always 
described as the cause of all calamities. In tne 
case of those liturgies sung to the great gods the 
word is described as going forth from the mouth 
of God to execute His judgment upqp sinful man- 
kind. In the weeping mother litanies the word 
seizes u^n this mother-goddess, causing her to 
wail with her people. For all the liturgies 
addressed to the mother-goddess (Ban, Gula, 
Innini) represent her not as angered against 
humanity, out as sharing their sorrows and wail- 
ing with them in their lamentations. 

18. The canon of liturgical literature.— -Although 
we now know a very large number of these litur- 
gies either complete or, as is generally the case, in 
fragmentary condition, we are far from possessing 
the whole number of the series of songs which 
formed the canon of sacred literature. The scribes 
of the Isin period probably drew up a list of the 
first lines of all liturgies that had received ecclesi- 
astical sanction. Their number must have been 
large, possibly 600 or 700. At any rate, the canon 
was closed by the Sumerian litiir^ts themselves. 
Even in Assyria, which adopted the entire Sumer- 
ian canon of sacred liturgy, we find no mention of 
any Assyrian city or temple. The local cults of 
these northern Semites came too late to be entered 
into the songs of the public services, and they 
present the curious spectacle of a great people who 
said their public prayers in liturgies wliicn never 
made any refenmeo to themselves. 

LiraaATUM.— For the prayen of the private oulte and the 
public aolo prayen of priests the entire literature is cited in the 
notes. The subject of liturgies, which is much more extensive 
and difficult, may be studied in the following works: 

I. Texts.— G. Relsner, Sumeriteh-babylonigche Hjfmrun, 
Berlin, lS9e; H. Zimmern, Sv,m«ri»ehe K\UUieder ati$ alt’ 
babpfmischer Zeit, 1912-18 ; S. Langdon, Babylonian 

Liturgies, Paris, 1013 ; H. Radau, ' Miaoellaneoue Sumerian 
Texts,' in nUpreeht Anniversary volume, Lolpsig, 1000, pp. 
874-457, Sumerian Hymns and Prayers to god Sin-lb, Phila- 
delphia, 1011; D. w. Myhnnan, Babylonian Hymns and 


Museum, London, io02 ; Langdon, Sumerian lAturgical Texts 
from Nippur, Philadelphia, 1017. 
n . Translations and intrmpretations, — Langdon, 


1 Bee Langdon, Sum. and Bab. Psahnt, pp. 202-296, a Nippur 
song employed at Ur and Larsa. 

3 The best example of a service of this kind is Zimmern, 
Sumerische Kultlieder, no. 2, a ourioue service made by joining 
songs to Tammuz, Bnlil, and Bau. 


SumsrivA and Babylonian Psahns, Parle, 1900, Babyknian 
Liiuraies, Susnsrian Litwrgieal Texts, and Publio Worship in 
Babylonia (In the preie); Zimmern, ' Babylonleobe Hymnen 
und Oebete, in Dot aUe Orient, xiii. pt. L (Leipalg, 1911]. 

8. Langdon. 

PRAYER (Buddhist). — i. General. — Buddhism 
teaches that there is no personal creator or ruler of 
the world, and that the perfection of religious and 
moral ideals rests solely on one’s own self- 
perfection. .Thus in the Buddhist religion there 
is no room for prayer, in the sense of a petition 
or solicitation addressed to a god. This was the 
reason why Buddha so carefully guarded against 
the use of prayer {manta, Skr. 7nantm) addressed 
to a god for the purpose of securing a certain 
benefit through his special favour.* But, when 
prayer is understood in a broader way, there is 
the Buddhist prayer as an expression of earnest 
faith, determined intention, as a means of self-i>er- 
faction in Buddhist ideals. Moreover, the Buddhist 
relimon developed, after the death of its founder, 
in tho direction of adoring him not only as a perfect 
human personality but as an embodiment of uni- 
versal truth, i.e. in the conception of the dharma- 
k&ya. In this developed form an individual striv- 
ing for the attainment of hodhi (‘ enlightenment ’) 
stands to Buddha in the relation of the disciple 
to the Master, and of the saved to the Saviour. 
Here the practice of expressing the earnest inten- 
tion of realizing Buddhahood gradually took the 
form of solemn vows taken to coiiimit oneself to 


practise Buddhist morality, assisted by encourag- 
ing assurance given by Buddha, in his actual 
presence or in spiritnal manifestation. Many of 
these vows are in reality prayers, addressed to 
Buddha as well as to the universal truth revealed 
by him. These vows, or prayers, are called 
pranidhdna in Sanskrit (P&li pastidhUna). 

Now, in the Pftli books, pan^idMna means con- 
centration of mind upon a certain idea or object, 
which helps in trancuillizing the mind. 

'That disciple should concentrate {panidahitabham) his 
mind upon % certain thing (attha) u the condition of tranquil- 
lizing ; when the mind is concentrated upon that tranquillizing 
condition, cheer arises and from oheer joy arises . . . (Then he 
should thmk) I shall concentrate mind upon this thing and this 
thing being realized I shall now dwell on that.’ 3 
In this sense panidhdna is a general name for 
various endeavours to calm and concentrate mind, 
such as pasddftay repose or faith in the Three 
Treasures and Buddhist morality ; chhanda, 
earnest desire for realizing supernormal powers 
{%ddh%)i sati, thought intently fixed ou Buddha 
and his teachings, etc.’ Indeed, Buddhism is 
exceedingly rich in these terms, ideas, and practices 
of mental concentration and spiritual drill, and 
they all play the part of prayer or orison, with a 
special emphasis laid on the concentration of mind 
on a certain point of Buddhist truths. These 
experiences are described by similes which enable 
us only to guess what were the efiects of the 
mental concentration ; and the total result of the 
spiritual exercise may be formulated as a direct 
assurance and personal experience of the unity of 
existence, whiou may be expressed as an expansion 
of self or an absorption of the cosmos into self. 
There are prescribed formnlse for these practices 
of meditation and for their results, and these 
capital passages in the scriptures served as manuals 
of practice as well as a kind of prayer, in the sense 
of inspiration and assurance. E.g., the fouriold 
faith Ipasddha) mentioned above and the seven 
stages of enlightenment {hojjhahga) were used for 
expelling the pain of disease, though the real 
import of these meditations consisted in something 
more and deeper than mere guards against ills. 

1 For tho UM of mantra in later formi of Buddhism ses art 
Tahtea. 

I SaihyuUa, xlvU. 10 (PTS ad. v. 166). 

> Similar tanu ara wpastand, samatha, pariyssand, eheto 
vimutti, jhdna, ato. ; d. art Brmoa axo Moualiit (Buddhist). 
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It was the same with the fourfold infinite expansion 
of mind {appamdi^eh/UoMmutti) aga^t hatred 
and ill-wul and for realisation of love, compassion, 
etc.^ 

Buddhist ethics emphasises the inmrtanoe of 
thought and intention as the source of bodily acts 
and utterances of speech. It is on this ground 
that the concentration of thought is so persistently 
insisted on in the various mewods of meditation 
and carefully formulated in their descriptions. 
Thought may be expressed in utterance, whether 
in reciting the holy texts or in confessing one's 
faith, ana these expressions naturally taxe the 
form of prayer as found in any other religion. 
Prayer in this sense is not a petition, but an utter- 
ance of devotion to the Buddhist cause, of deter- 
mination to accomplish Buddhist ideals, of con- 
viction in the final destiny of mankind to reach 
Buddhist perfection. 

Thus, Buddhist prayer is an expression as well 
as an inspiration— an expression of belief and 
intention and an inspiration of ideal and zeal. As 
an expression of faith, Buddhist prayer pays 
homage to Buddha, to his truth and community, 
mostly in adoration and exaltation, which serve at 
the same time as a confession of faith.* As an 
inspiration of ideal aspiration, it takes the form of 
a solemn vow to commit oneself to efforts in moral 
perfection, equaUy on the part of Buddha himself 
and on that of his followers. The latter aspect 
had an important bearing on the significance and 
development of Buddhist prayer, because it was this 
aspect that stimulated the Buddhists not only to 
follow the Master's steps but to emulate his work. 
The ideal perfection of Buddhist morality consists 
in the attainment of the faf Az^afa-ship, on the part 
of every Buddhist, and, just as Buddha Gotama is 
said to have pass*^ a long training of the hodhi- 
saffca-ship, every Buddhist is expected, in 
Mah^&na Buddhism, to be a hodkitattva (cf. 
art. Ethics and Morality [Buddhist]). The 
essential condition in starting toi the hodkisattva 
training is regarded as an earnest determina- 
tion {mitta-utpdda) to go through the severe 
discipline of hodkisattva morality, and the deter- 
mination is expressed in the vow or prayer (prani- 
dhana). The vows are addressed to a certain 
Buddha, who testificates the oaths and dves 
^urance for their fulfilment. This act of Buddha 
is called * encouraging assurance,' and 

is the necessary counterpart of the vow. After 
the address of the vow to Buddha and its accept- 
ance by him, a hodkisattva is expected to do the 
works of self-perfection with the wish to dedicate 
all the merits of his works to the Buddhist cause, 
i.6. for the sake of all fellow-beings, that they may 
participate in the joint stock of merits {puriya- 
Icsetra) and proceed on the all-embracing sole road 
of Buddhist perfection. 

2. Buddha’s own prayer. — This model of taking 
vows is narrated in the introduction {Niddna- 
hatha) to the Jdtaka stories,* where Buddha’s first 
start on his long training is told in the adoration 
of his enthusiasm. It was in a remote past 
that a Brfihman Sumedha took vows before the 
Buddha Dlpankara to march on the way to 
Buddhahooa ; and indeed this Sumedha prov^, in 
the course of time, to be worthy of his determina- 

1 Recitation of holy texti plays a very important part in the 
Buddhist religion and serves as credo, prayer, hymn, ritual, 
and inculcation at the same time. A oolleotion of the sacred 
texts, called the Pan'ftom, is most widely used among the 
Buddhists of the south. In the north and east the text used 
varies according to sects, but the most widely used one is the 
Lotus (JSaddhannjajntx!4anka). 

^ 3 See, s.g., Ratana-sutta in Suita-nipMa (SBS x. [1888] pt. 

*^%taka/ed. V. Fausb511 (I. 11-28), tr. T. W. Rhyi Davids, 
Buddhist BiHh Stories, London, 1880, pp. 10-18; H. 0. Warren, 
Buddhism in Translation^, Cambridge, Mass., 1900, pp. 14-81. 


jdon and finally became Buddha Gotama, or 
Sakyamnni. The vows say : 

*Sinoe now I maka this earnest wish [odJUUra], 

In presence of this Best of Men, 

Omnisoienoe sometime I’ll achieve, 

And multitudes convey soroMi 

111 rebirth's oiroUng stream arrscA 

Destroy existenoet three modee ; 

ru climb the skies of Doctrine'! ihlp [dit em eie wa w ), 

And men and gods convey across ' 

(verses 67 and 68, Wamn's tr.X 

Then Buddha Dlpankara gives assurance of the 
fulfilment of the vows (verses 71-80), and Sumedha 
further commits himself to the practloe of the ten 
methods of perfeotlou (pdramt). When he eon- 
dudes his solemn pledge, the whole universe gives 
response to the vows. 

* Now pondering these oonditlona ten, 

Their nature [solAaea], emenoe [sorasa], character [UUh 
khat^]. 

Such 0617 vigor had they all, 

That all the worlds ten thousand quaked ' (verse 176). 

This corresponds to something like a voice from 
heaven— the prayer is accepted and will be fulfilled. 
This is a metaphor, and behind it lies the meta- 
physioal idea oi the oneness of existence, the unity 
of dhammatd (the fundamental nature of things). 
All existences are one in their basic nature ; there- 
fore the vows taken and prayers expressed are ad- 
dressed to a certain Buddha as well as to one's own 
self and to the whole existence, while the accept- 
ance of the prayer is expressed in Buddha's vydha- 
rana, whose consequences are the cosmic response 
and the hodkisattva^ practice of the ten pdrami. 

Now, the same thing is told about the prelinii- 
nary training of Buddha, in the Mah&sanghika 
book Mahdvastu, ^ There the deeds {chdi’yd) of the 
hodkisattva are classified in four stages : (1) deeds 
in accordance with his inherent good nature 
iprakrti), (2) deeds in accordance with his vows 
ipraia^idkilna), (3) deeds in accordance with his 
ideals {anuloma)^ i.e. the practice of the six pdra- 
mitds, (4) deeds in accordance with the indefatig- 
able virtues {anivartana).^ Then the story of 
Buddlia’s conversion is told. Buddha, when he 
was a Br&hman, determined to i>erfect himself, 
and expressed his desire and determination in 
presence of the Buddha Dlpankara and his con- 
gregation. The prayer says ; 

* Indeed, let it be bo, that I could be born as one who, having 
overcome the world, would work in the world for the beneSt w 
the world and should live for the weal of this world,' eto. 

Dlpankara, knowing that the vow-taker would 
surely attain the supreme enlightenment, gives 
him the assurance : 

'Thou Shalt at a cerUin future time become a Buddha, being 
bom as a son to the S&kya olan, and work for the benebt of 
men and gods.'* 

3. In MahfiySna Buddhism.— Now, this idea of 
pranidkdna and of its associate conditions was 
developed in Mah&yana and apt)lied to all Bud- 
dhists, who were, therefore, called hodkisattvas. 
The underlying idea was the same, yet the sig- 
nificance o! pranidkdna was interpreted meta- 
physically by the doctrine of the basic unity of 
existence {tathatd) and its application made wider 
by the extension of the hod/iisattva ideal. The 
metaphysical conception of oneness was identified 
with the ultimate entity of Buddha's personality 
{dharma-kdya), and the person of Buddha, who 
testified the vows, was conceived to be his blissful 
manifestation {sambhoga-kdya) or one of his earthly 
condescensions {ninndnd-kdya). Thus, the theory 
of the threefold personality {tri-hdya) of Buddha 

1 MahAvastu, ed. B. Senart, Paris, 1882, Introd. p. xxl. and 
1. 1. The Ofainese vendon of the same book (B. Nanjlo, Cota- 
logus qjf Chinsss Buddhist Triptyika, Oxford, 1888, na 687) 
gives the story in more detail. 

3 The Qhineee version omits the negative a and Interprets 
this to mean the 'consummating transformation,* i.!. the 
transformation of human nature to Buddhahood. 

9 Mahdvaslu, L 8. 
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was brought closer to the life of the bodkUaitva 
and made the object to which the vows were 
addressed. Thus, every prayer addressed to 
Buddha is at the same time a vow by which the 
vow-taker commits himself to the practice of the 
ideas expressed tlierein. Vows are taken by a 
Buddhist and assurance is given by a Buddha, but 
the two {parties are one in the basic entity, and 
the response ^dven to a prayer isa neoessary conse- 
quence of this oneness of existence. Yet, quite 
naturally, the vow and the response will remain 
void, unless the vow- taker practises his determina- 
tion and dedicates all his ^oods to the broad cause 
of realizing the all-embracing Buddhist communion. 
This is the working out of the thought expressed 
in the vow, the practice of moral life with the 
intention of dedicating all goods to the Buddhist 
ideal, and is called pari^mand, Medication.* 
The efficacy of dedication is guaranteed by the 
Buddha, who is a pioneer in the realization of the 
one road. In this way the Buddhist conception of 
prayer emphasizes the unity of its three phases, 
pra'^idhdna, vydkaranat and parir^mapd. 

After all, the Buddhist relimon conceives the 
w'orld as the stage of spiritu^ development in 
which all beings participate in, and contribute to, 
the realization of the truth of oneness {eka-yana 
or ekatvam) or of the cosmic enlightenment {bodhi- 
ehiUa).^ A prayer addressed to a Buddha, an 
enlightened soul, is meant and destined to awaken 
in one’s own mind or soul {ehitta) the same chitta 
as the Buddha’s own. To worship a deity — which 
is admitted by Mah&yAna Buddhism — means, not 
to adore it as a being external to oneself, but to 
realize the excellent qualities found in the deity. 
Likewise, to pray may be understood to mean 
asking something of a deity, but the truth is that 
the one who is aSked and tne one who asks are one 
in the fundamental nature, and, therefore, the 
prayer is in its ultimate signiHcance a self-incul- 
cation, a self -committal to the moral ideals of 
Buddhism. Although the Mahuyana practice of 
oflfering prayer dirt’ers much, in its appearance, 
from the practice of primitive Buddhism, the final 
goal and the conception underlying the practice 
are the same— mental training for the attainment 
of Biiddhaliood, 

Mahfiy&na books are full of the stories of how a 
certain Buddha, in the preparatory stage, or a 
bodhisattvay started on his life of hoithisaitva-^v^^ 
by taking vows in presence of his predecessor and 
master. All those naiTatives are modelled on the 
story of Sumedha, and the vows are essentially 
tiie same, consisting in an expression of the deter- 
mination to save self together with otiiers. As 
the typical representative of the Mahftyflna vows 
we take here the ‘ four great vows of the doefAi- 
sattm' They say : 

‘ There are beings without limit, 

Let us take the vow to convey them all aoross. 

There are depravities in us without number, 

Lot us take the vow to oxtluguish them all. 

There are truths without end, 

Let us take the vow to comprehend them alL 

There is the Way of Ruddha without comparison, 

Let us take the vow to aooompllsh it perfectly.' 

Here it is emphasized that, without striving to 
fulfil the first vow, of saving others, the follow- 
ing three are vain, even if they could be executed. 
Another prayer, more frequently recited, is taken 
from the Loi%ut^ and says : 

I See art. Erinos aici> Moealitt (Buddhist) ; D. T. Sosuki, 
Ouilinet (d Mahdjfdna Budd/iitm^ p. 204 f. 

* Saddhanna2)up4(unka, tr. H. Kern, In 8SB xxl. (1884). 
The quotation here given is a translation from the Oninese 
version of Kum&rajiva, which Is used as authoritative by the 
Eastern Buddltists. The extant original differs from this e 
little (of. p. 171 of the Eng. tr. and p. 177 of the originEl, ed. 
Kern and Maujio, Petrogn^ 1012). 



Another point to be noted in the Mahftyftna 
notion of prayer is that great stress is laid on 
the vy&kararM given by the presiding Buddha, 
and the assurance takes the form of prophecy. A 
prophecy of this kind is an encouragement given 
to we hodhisattva as well as an exaltation of his 
future achievements. Glorifications in the pro- 
phecy are always proportional to the enthusiasm 
of the vows, and these together served to impress 
the believers with the grandeur of the start, the 
mamitude of the ments accumulated by the 
boahiaattfxi, and to stimulate the followers to the 
similar practice of ^anidhdna and parir^maf^ 
The efiects of these inspirations were great, and in 
many cases they gave an impetus to enthusiasts, 
who thereby b^me great teachers or reformers. 

The greatest document of Mahl^Ana Buddhism 
in this respect is the Lottis of Truth.^ Besides 
various points of Bnddh' 't dectrines expounded in 
it, the main topic of the b^nik is the continuity of 
the vows taken, merits accomplished, and results 
attained, through the Buddhas of the past, Buddha 
Sakyamuni, ana the future Buddhas. 

The second chapter, entitled * Tactfulness,’ 
emphasizes the unity of all Buddhas in the 
purpose, methods, and goal of their long training. 

* There shall be no one of beings, who, having heard the 
Truth, will not become Duddhas.** 

This is the oarnost desire, vow, and prayer of all 
Buddhas. The discourse then proceeds to give 
vydharawi to many disciples of Sakyamuni, by 
assuring them of Buddha’s love of all beings and 
his power to lead them to the highest goal. Then, 
in ch. xii., entitled * Perseverance,’ Buddha’s 
disciples are encouraged to emulate their prede- 
cessors’ zeal and effort and to endure hardships in 
working among the perverted people of the latter 
days of degeneration. The disciples, in response, 
utter a prayer for endurance, pledging thoinsolves 
to stand tnrough all kinds of persecution and 
perik. After enumerating the perils, the prayer 
concludes with the following words : 


'Th«y will scold us and scorn and ridicule us. And thus we 
shall be repeatedly and repeatedly driven out of our own 
monasteries and sanctuaries. All this, hatred and persecutions, 
shall we bear in forbearance and poreeveranco, because we are 
mindful of our Lord's command. In whichever cities or 
villages, where there may be any one who wuuldilisten to ue, 
we shall surely go there and preach as has been commis- 
sioned by Buddha. We are thy messengers, 0 Lord of the 
Work), we have notblnff to fear, in proolaimiug thy truth. 
Now we take theee vows in Iby presence and in prosonoe of all 
BuddhoE who have come here from the ten quarters. Mayst 
thou, O Buddha, know our intention and determination !** 

This prayer was not only an expression of 
ardent desire for the Buddhist cause cnerished by 
many Buddhists, but was also a source of fiery 
inspiration given to many others who really Uvea 
their lives according to the dictates of the vows. 

4 . * Adoration to the Lotus of the Perfect 
Truth.’ — The Lotus played in Mah&yftna Buddhism 
a rOle similar to the Johannine literature in 
Christianity. Highest tributes were paid to the 
book by mo.st Mah&y&nists, from various points of 
view, doctrinal, ethical, apocalyptic. Tne final 
result was the formulation of a prayer to the book 
itself, as the embodiment of the wnole content of 
Buddhist and cosmic truths. The man who 
standardized this formula was Nichiren 
a man of prophetic zeal who was intensely 
by the ‘Prayer of Perseverance,’ cited atmve, 
and lived his life in perils and hardships. His 
formula was *Namu My6-H6rsnge>kyo,* which 


(1222-82). 
V insDired 


1 Cited above, usually oalled Lotus qf Ms Trus Law (q.v.), 
SBBxxl 


> U. W (8BB xxL 58). 

s This passage Is In vent and Is here taken from the Ohlneee 
version (fit, 8SB xxL 261). 
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waa the Sino-Ji^anese form of 'NarnJ^ Sad- 
dharma-pui^nka-tHtrdya,' 'Adoration* be to 
the Lotos of tne Perfect Truth.* ^ We shall give a 
brief account of his theory and practice. 

Worship, according to the Mahgyftna theory, 
amounts to the elevation of self to Buddhaho^ 
and the discovery of bodhi in self. This doctrine ' 
was formulated ny the Chinese philosopher Chi-i 
(631-597) on the authority of the Lotus, as the 
truth of * mutual participation * or interdependence 
of all existences. All existences are interrelated ; 
therefore Buddhahood is found in every being, as 
demoniac nature is not lacking but subdued even 
in Buddha. The universe consisting of these 
interrelated existences is the stage on which the 
truth of interdependence manifests itself, on which 
universal truths realize themselves in particular 
existences, Nichiren adopted this theory and 
represented it in a palpable way. His representa- 
tion of the universe was to have the * sacred title* 
(of the Lotus of Truth) written down in the centre, 
and the names o^ Buddhas, sa^, gods and men, 
spirits and demon , represented round the central 
truth. This symbolic visualization of the universe, 
or of the supreme being together with all beings, 
is, according to Nichiren, the best means of realiz- 
ing the coKrnic truth in every worshipper’s soul. 
The adoration of the book Lotus in this way is not 
a mere bibliolatry, but the worship of the universal 
truth, as revealed in the book. Now, this adora- 
tion is uttered in speech, i.s. in the formula as 
shown above, and tne oral utterance is prayer, 
hymn, confession, and oath of fidelity all at once. 
Although the utterance is an act of an individual, 
it is destined, by the very nature of cosmic struc- 
ture, to awaken in one’s self, together with all 
others, enlightenment in the quintessence of 
cosmic truths, and thus to accelerate the full 
bloom of the cosmic lotus-flower in every exis- 
tence.* 

This thought about iho adoration Is exprewed by Nichiren 
M follow a: ‘The letters which open every chapter [of the 
Scripture] are flve [in Clilnese ideograms denoting the Lotus of 
the Ter/ect Truth] and the same conclude each one of the 
chapters. Thus, the beguinlng and the consummation, as well 
as the w'hole between them, amount to the seven letters 
[denoting] tlio Adoration of the Truth. To utter this Adoration 
la the sole clue to the propagation of the TTuth in the latter 
days of degeneration. Any one who does not see the spirit of 
the Adoration and therefore fails to grasp the key to the 
eeeential principle [of the truth and its propagation! is not 
worthy of a teacher in the latter ages, but moreover mlsees the 
real spirit of Nichiren's teaching. For my, Niohiren’s, disciplea 
and followers there is no need of any other device than the sole 
practice [of the Adoration].’ In short, the adoration Is the 
means of realizing the truth of the mutual partlclfiation in 
every one’s life, and the formula is a prayer addressed to Buddha 
and to the truths revealed by him, as well as to all beings mid 
to one’s own dee|>er seif. 

5 . ' Homage to the Buddha of infinite light.'— 

As we have seen, the stories of various Buddhas 
and bodhisattvas are told in Mahftyjlua books, 
with their respective vows of salvation. These 
stories and vows became sources of inspiration and 
stimulants to emulation for the respective believers 
in the superhuman beings.* Among the objects 
of adoration and devotion in this sense Amit&bha, 
the Buddha of infinite light, played the most 
significant part, and his worship formed a distinct 

1 This kind of adoration paid to a aaored book Is as old as the 
origin of Mahftyana, and every Mah&yftna book opens with a 
homaffe paid to the book. In some cases the homage Is extended 
to Buddha and his oommunity, and the adoration takes the form 
of a prayer. This practloe nuw be traced back to the PUi 
books, in which the formula ' h atno tassa Bhagaoato Arahato 
Swnmd-SafnhttddJhasaa* precedes the text. An introductory 
prayer of this kind is found in nearly every treatise on doctrines, 
one of which is cited below. 

a Gf. M. Anesaki, Kiehirsn, ths Buddhist Prophet, Oainbrldge, 
Mass., me. 

* One of those deities whose vows are adored and to whom 
many prayers are addressed is Avalokite4vara, the ohief i^re 
of ch. xxiv. (xxv. in Chinese) of the Lotus. For one of tlie 
prayers addressed to him see J . Estlin Oarpenter, Comparative 
Religion (Home University Library), London [1918], p. 163 (. 


stream of Buddhist pietism.^ This form of 
Buddhism lays more emphasis on devotion tliau 
on emulation, in spite of the fact that the vows 
taken by Amit&bha, while he was still a monk 
Dharm&Kara, are a specimen of the grand prayer 
for the salvation of all beings. In any case, the 
faith in Amit&bha’s all-embracing compassion and 
all-saving device caused many prayers of devotion 
to be uttered or written down, ana the final result 
was a formulation of the prayer in a simple form, 

' JVamti Amicki-butsu,* which is the Sino-Japanese 
form of ' Namo 'mitCibkdya BuddhAya,* * Homage 
be to the Buddha of iiiimite light.’ 

Before considering this simple prayer to Ami- 
t&bha, we shall give a specimen of the prayers 
addressed to him. Vasubandhu opens his com- 
mentary on the Sukhdvaii vyUhd (Nanjio, no. 
1204) with a prayer : 

‘ O Ifixalted One 1 1 iruat myself whole-heartedly 
To the Tath&mta whose light pervades. 

Without any impediment, the regione in the ten quarters. 
And express my earnest doslre to be born in Thy Land. 

In realising In vision the appearanoe of Thy Land, 

1 know that it surpasses aU realms in the threefold oxiitonce, 
That it is like sky, embracing all, 

Vast and spacious without boundaries. 

Thy moroy and compassion in aooordanoe with the righteous 
way 

Is an outgrowth of the stock of merits (aooumulated by TheeX 
which are beyond all worldly good ; 

And Thy ll^ht permeates everywhere, 

Like the mirrors of the Sun and the Moon. 

[Further description of the excellence of the Paradise.] 

Let me pray that all beings, having been born there, 

Shall proclaim the Truth, like Bumlha Thyself. 

Herewith I write down this essay and utter these verses, 

And pray that 1 could see Thee, O Buddha, face to face, 

And that I could, together with all my fellow-beings, 

Attain the birth in the Land of Bliss.’ 

(In this prose translation, the lines of the original verse 
are kept.) 

Vasubandhu further prescribes the five methods 
of worship to those who desire the communion of 
the land of bliss: (1) reverence shown by bodily 
acts of worship; (2) adoration expressed in oral 
utterance ; (3) earnest thought aiia prayer carried 
out by the fixation of mind ; (4) intent thought to 
visualize the Buddha and his land ; (.5) dedication 
of all good will and works to the welfare of fellow- 
beings. 

Among these five methods adoration by oral 
utterance, especially in calling the Buddha’s name 
{ndmadheyd\, became an important factor in the 
worship, and the final result was the formula cited 
above. This kind of prayer tends very naturally 
to become a mechanical repetition of the name, 
and there were and are many Buddhists practising 
the method in that way. Vet we must know that 
devotional piety and earnest thought are kept and 
stimulated even by the repetition of the Buddha’s 
name, and also that the leaders of this Buddhist 
pietism were always keen on emphasizing faith and 
moral life as manifestations of piety.* 

Moreover, there is another interesting phase in 
the development of Amita-Buddhism, ^z. that a 
special theory of prayer was propounded by one 
of its leaders, Shiiiron (1173-1262), a Japanese 
reformer. He explains the faithful thought to 
mean, not only a thought, but also reverence 
shown towards the Buddha, through one’s moral 
life, as well as the adoration of his grace by oral 
utterance of his name. This adoration, the repeti- 

1 The etory of Amitftbha’e oonvonion and vows is told in the 
Sukhdvatl’Vg&ha (SBE xlix. pt. iLX The scenes are denicted 
in a highly imaginative way and tlie vows taken are elaborate 
and high-sounding, yet aU after the model of the Ktoiy of 
Sumedha. This link of affinity between tiio two stories is a 
strong point against the theory that the belief in this Buddha 
was a product of GhrisUan Influence. Another point to the 
same enact is the development of the faith, which can be traoed 
step by step In India, China, and Japan. 

9 The threefold thought in devotion is faithful thought, pro- 
found thought, and the thought to attain ths final bliss by 
dedicating all good to that end (cf. SBE xllx. pt. ii. p. 188). 
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tion of the Buddha’s name, ought to be uttered, 
never with any idea of petition, but always as an 
expression of absolute dependence on, and of grati- 
tude towards, the Budd ha's grace. Shinran taught 
this doctrine of prayer because he believed in the 
infinite strength of the Buddha’s saving iwwer, 
which reduces any idea of exertion or self-reliance, 
not only to useless redundance, but to a harmful 
impediment to the true devotion. Thus, prayer is 
regarded by Shinran as an expression of absolute 
dependence, on our part, on the Buddha’s com- 
passion and redeeming plan. 

Shinran’s religion was, in this way, the anti- 
podes of the religion of self-perfection, as we see it 
in the original tenet of Buddhism ; yet, in stiictly 
excluding the idea of petition from praver, he 
returned to the original standpoint of Buddhism, 
in contrast to some of the prevailing forms of the 
Buddhism of his time. 

Litisaturm.— S ee the works cited throughout, eepeciaUy 
D. T. SuRuki, Outlifus qf Mahdydna Buddhism^ London, 1907, 

pp. 200-810. M. Anesaki. 

PRAYER (Chinese).— The idea of prayer has 
permeated the whole religious life of China, under 
whatever form that life has manifested itself from 
the earliest ages of which we have any knowledge 
down to the present time. The Chinese had ‘m 
everything by prayer and supplication ’ made 
known their requests long before St. Paul wrote 
those words. ^ 

The present writer has heard extempore prayer 
in a temple,® but set forms are very largely u^. 
Supplications are prepared to meet dilferent oiroum- 
stances with blanas to fill in personal particulars 
of names, etc. These are burned, this process, it 
is believed, ensuring their passage to the other 
world. Among such are prayers after bad dreams,* 
and when some untoward event has been seen, as 
a crowing hen, a dog digging a hole, etc. 

When Confucius was ill, one of his disciples 
wished primer to be olTered to the spirits for hu 
master.* The dnke of Chow prayed for King Wu, 
his brother, to their great-grandfather, grand- 
father, and father.* The famous general Chu Ko- 
Hang in ancient times prayed for restoration to 
health.* Sons pray for long life for their parents,^ 
and petitions are oflered for ottspring (the goddess 
of mercy is much sought after for that purpose). 
Confucius was born after prayer by his mother.* 
Almost as varied as the objects of prayer are the 
deities to whom prayers are made, the first and 
highest being Snang Ti, the Supreme Ruler. 
From ancient times this worship of God has been 
regularly kept up by the sovereign.* As one 
instance of it, the emperor Kien Lung *in times 
of scarcity . . . begged grain from the Ruler 
above.’ 

With this basis of monotheism there was also 
worship of the spirits presiding over rivers and 
hills of note, *the mounds, dykes, plains, forests, 
and the spirits of sages and worthies of ancient 
times’ who were subonlinate to the Supreme 
Ruler. The prayers to these were in the char- 
acter of announcements, thanksgivings, petitions, 
1 E. H. Parker, Ancimt China SimplijUd^ London, 1908, p. 
68 : Chinese Recorder, Shanghai, 1866-1914, xliv. 183, 146. 

» J. Dyer Ball, Is Buddhism a Preparation or a Hindranet to 
Christianity in China f, Hongkong, 1907, p. 14 fl. 

» Chinese Recorder, Ixiv. 869, 870 f. 

4J. Legge, The Chinese Classies, Hongkong, 1861*78, 1. 
*Oonfucian Analecta,* eta, p. 70. 

* See art. Homan SAOEmoi (Ohlnese) ; Chinese Rewrder, bdv. 
200, 876. 

« Chinese Beeorder, Ldv. 291. 

7/6. p. 282. 8 76. p. 204 f. 

8 J. usage. The Religions of China, London, 1880, p. 26. 

10 £. H. Parker, Judies in Chinese Religion, London, 1910, 
p. 191. 

Legge, 7^ Religions China, p. 261. ; alao hia Chinus 
ClassUs, li., *The Worka of Mendua,* p. 198 f., lii., *The fiOioo 
King,' p. 162. 


or adoration. Those of adoration are the only 
kind used in the worship to Confucius. 

Heaven and earth, as the manifestations and 
revelations of the Supreme Being, were the objects 
of imperial worship > and also at times of that of 
the common people. 

Tha preaent writer will never forget a moet Impreeilve 
inatanoe of it during a tarrlflo typhoon. Amldat the howling 
tempest, with many drowning, the Ohineee nurae knelt down 
on the breaking verandah and poured forth an earneat and 
impassioned prayer. 

Ancestor-worship is regularly engaged in by 
every family which is not Christian. Numerous 
gods and goildesses, deified heroes, sacred trees, 
smooth stones from the brook, bridges, etc., or 
their spirits, are worshipped with prayer and 
offerings. 

Buddhist and Taoist monks and priests r^ 
liturgies and sutras in the temples and monasteries. 
There is no suggestion of prayer in the Tao Teh 
King of Lao-tzu,® though it soon appears in Taoism. 

Buddhist gods are ideas personified, mosUy 

* fictitious personations,’ so that Buddhist worship, 
except among the simple-minded in China, is but 

* a homage rendered to ideas and is only supposed 
to be reflex in its effects. Their worship is useful 
as a discipline, but not effectual as prayer. ’ Priwer 
is not ab^lutely necessary to the Buddhist.* But 
the common man or woman in China, like the rest 
of the human race, feels the need of prayer and is 
not concerned with this esoteric view. 

The following prayer was used by the Ming 
emperors at the solstice worship of Shang Ti : 

* All tht numerous tribes of animated beings are indebted to 
Thy favour -for their beginning. Men and creatures are em- 
parodised, O Ti (Lord), in Thy love. AH living things ore 
indebted to Thy goodness, but who knows whence his blessing 
ooiiu« to himr It is Thou alone, 0 Lord, who art the true 
parent of all things. . . . Tlie Service of Song is completed but 
our poor sincerity cannot be fully expressed. Sovereign good- 
ness is infinite. As a potter Thou hast made all living things. 
Great and small are curtained round. As engraven on tlis 
heart of Thy poor servant is the sense of Thy goodness, but. iny 
feeling cannot be fully displayed. With great kindness Thou 
dost bear with us, and notwithstanding our demerits dost grant 
tm life and prosperity.’ ^ 

This very high level of spirituality is not reached 
in many of tlie ritual prayers. 

Though a tablet^ to the emperor appeared in the 
larger temples, it is only recently that prayer for 
the government and those in authority has been 
desired, and the Chinese turned to the Christians 
for it, the emperor having been dethroned with his 
State worship. 

One of the -most eminent Chinese philosophers, 
a great Confucian commentator, said : 

'Prayer is the expression of repentance and promise of 
amendment, to supplicate the help of the spirits. If there may 
not be those tiling, then there is no need for praying. In the 
case of the Sage (Cuiifucius], he had committed no errors, and 
admitted of no amendment. In all his conduct he had been in 
harmony with the spiritual Intelligences, and therefore he said : 
“ My praying has been for a long time.’”* 

The spirit in which prayer is olTered is considered 
W the Chinese to be ot the utmost importance. 
Tiie Master (Confucius) said ; * Hold faithfulness 
and sincerity as first principles,’ * and the spirit in 
which prayer is ofiered must bo a sincere one. 
Some amount of ceremony is generally observed 
with prayer. Offerings of meat and vegetables are 
often presented and cups of wine ; wax candles are 
lighted and incense-sticks and mock paper money 
burned. 

The attitude taken in prayer is typical of rever- 
ence. Kneeling mats are provided in temples for 

4 LMTge, Religions of China, p. 84 ; J. Edklna, Religion in 
Chinefi, London, 1878, p. 18 f. 

8 Parker, Studies in Chinese Religion, p. 111. 

8 Edkina, Religion in Chirsa^, p. 60. 

4 Neleon Bitton, The Regeneration of Ness Gkina, London, 
1914. oh. ilL 

• Chinese Recorder, Ixiv. 280 f. 

8 Legge, Chinese (Saesice, 1. 6. 
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the worshippers, who not only kneel but often 
touch the ground with their foreheads and perform , 
the kowtow. II weak and unable to kneel, the 
worshiper is told in pious books that lie may 
stand. In prayer the hands are laid palm to palm 
with extended fingers and raised up and aown 
several times. 

Litkraturb.— A athoritiM are dted in the footnotes. 

J. Dykr Ball. 

PRAYER (Christian, Theological).— The fact of 
prayer is the supreme proof of the importance of 
religion as an element in human life. Face to 
face with vast and mysterious forces, beset by 
dangers, urged on by unceasing needs, man turns 
instinctively for help to powers other and mater 
than himself. Prayer is wide as the wond and 
older than history. The animistic savage and the 
polytheist, as well as the Christian, practise it. 
Even the Buddhist, though in strictness his creed 
should find no place for it, seeks solace in prayer. 
In the presence of such facts, it is not wrong to 
speak of prayer as an instinct of the human heart. 
It is an instinct Bnring|ing from man’s sense of his 
own weakness ana limitations and from his recog- 
nition of the greatness of the universe in which he 
dwells. Prayer may truly be said to be prior to all 
definite creeas, to be inde^ the expression of the 
need which all creeds seek to satisfy. * He that 
cometh to God must believe that he is* (He IP), 
we are taught, and the saying is true; but the 
belief is often implicit rather than explicit. 

With the advent of monotheism, prayer reaches 
a new dignity and power. Belief in the one 
Deity, severely in tne universe, carries with it a 
sense of security and of elevation which has an 
ennobling influence on thought and life. It makes 
men strong and free in the world. Here is the 
secret of the transformation which Islilm efl'ects 
for the African animist. Christianity oirers better 
gifts, but the gifts of Islam are not to be despised. 
The monotheist, set free from the terrors of the 
animistic demon-world, or from the uncertainties 
and confusions of the polytheistic pantheon, lifts 
his face to heaven ana mves his worship to the 
Supreme alone, and asks help from a Power which, 
he is assured, has no rival. 

X. Definition.— Prayer is not necessarily peti* 
tion, the asking for oenefits. Any intercourse of 
a human soul with higher powers may rightly be 
termed prayer. For the monotheist prayer is 
intercourse with God. Prayer, says Jeremy 
Taylor, is *an ascent of the mind to uod.’^ All 
forms of such ascent — a<loration, confession, 
tlianksgiving, as well as petitions seeking for 
definite gifta — may he inolnded in the generic 
term ‘prayer.* Prayer is, in general, the com 
m union of the human soul with God. 

This oommunion is not necessarily an inward 
consciousness of spiritual relationship with God, 
There is a tendency in modern writings on this 
subject to regard prayer as necessarily involving 
an apprehension of the Divine Presence in an 
essentially inward manner. But there is no proof 
of this. The inward apprehension of God is the 
soul of all mysticism ; and it would be going too 
far to claim mystical experience for every prayer. 
Such experience is a mark of a somewhat advanced 
stage of religion. The child, the uneducated, and 
the simple unreil^ting mind, as a rule, seek God 
above, not within. Hence the tendency of all 
such to speak prayers aloud, no matter how private 
and personal tne prayers may be. The prayer of 
Solomon, * Hear thou in heaven, thy dwelling- 
place’ (1 K 8**), expresses the natural thought of 
the simple mind. 

1 Tht RvU and SaBeroim qf Holy Idving, London, 1686, oh, 
iv. 1 7, Identical with Aquinaa's 'aaoenaua mtelleotuB In Deum* 
(Siiiiiiiia TAeoL ii. ii. qu. Ixxxiii. art. 18, ‘de Oratione’). 


2. OT.—- Monotheistic prayer in its pre-Christian 
form reaches its neatest elevation in the OT. 
All the forms which the intercourse of the human 
soul with Qod is able to assume will be found there 
in unexampled nobility and splendour. The cry 
of the soul for God, as m Ps 42 ; confession of sin, 
as in Ps 61 ; intercession, thanksgiving, petition- 
all these are found in the OT, and especially in 
the Psalms and the Prophets, in forms which stand 
to-day as the most periect utterances of spiritual 
devotion. 

The principal elements which distinguish the 
prayers of the OT are : (1) a vivid consciousness of 
uod as a living personal Presence and as possessing 
supreme power, and (2) an unfailing realization of 
His holiness, involving the conviction that only 
through moral goodness can men become accept- 
able in His sight. Ps 139 affords a striking 
instance of both these elements ; but they are to 
be found everywhere. God as the living God, and 
righteousness of life as that which alone can bring 
man into harmony with Him — these are the 
essentials of the monotheism of the OT and they 
are the distinguishing marks of its prayers. 

3. NT.— Christian pr^er demands more detailed 
consideration. Tlie NT is full of exhortations to 
prayer and promil^eB of blessing to those who pray 
aright. It also contains many examples of 
prayer. So important a place does prayer occupy 
m its teachings that it may be affirmed positively 
that to doubt the efficacy of prayer is to shake 
the very foundations of Christianity. To deter- 
mine the essential elements of Christian prayer, we 
must go to the teachings of Christ Ilimscli. The 
fullest and most characteristic is contained in 
Mt 6“*“. A brief analysis of this passage will 
exhibit the principles of Christian prayer. 

(1) Prayer must have spiritual reality. This 
truth is enforced by means of a warning against 
hypocrisy, i.e. against unreality. The warning is 
twofold : (a) against that unreality which uses the 
observances of prayer for outward show, in order 
to gain credit in {he world, and (6) against vain 
repetitions, i.e. against using the forms of prayer 
as incantations or magical formuloe, the mere 
repetition of which will, it is imagined, avert some 
evil or effect some good. Prayer is to be real 
spiritual intercourse between the soul and God : 
‘when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy 
Father which is in secret’ (Mt fi**). 

{2) In prayer the soul is to a})proach God as a 
child drawing near to a father, with perfect sim- 
plicity and directness, in confidence and love. 
‘Pray to thy Father’ ; and remember that ‘your 
Father knoweth what things ye have need of, 
before ye ask him ’ (Mt 6^). He is a Father whose 
knowledge of your needs is infinitely greater than 
your own. 

(3) Christ gives a form of prayer which is to 
serve as a pattern. The Lord’s Prayer teaches us 
wliat to pray for. It also teaches us how to pray. 
In it we are taught to pray for the supremo end 
which Himself seeKs, and also for temporal 
and spiritual good for ourselves. Most remarkable 
is the order in which the petitions are arranged. 
The prayers for God’s glory and Kingdom come 
before the prayers for personal blessing. From 
this we gather that all private and personal ends 
must bo subordinated to the higher purposes of the 
Divine Will. All our prayers must be offered up 
with the condition that the supreme end, which is 
the universal good, must overrule all pai-tioiilar 
ends. There must be no selfishness in prayer. TJie 
greatest instance of the application of this principle 
IS to be found in the life 0 / Christ Himself. When 
confronted with the last great sacrifice, He prayed 
that He might be delivered, but added, * neverthe- 
less not my will, but thine, be done ’ (Lk 22"). 
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This is tlie same principle as that which Christ 
sets forth as the supremo rule of all tme living s 
• Seek ye first the kingJoni of God, and his righteons- 
ness * (Mt 6 ”). In this principle also we find the 
significance of the characteristic law of ChrisMan 
prayer that it is oft'ered Mn the name of Christ.* 
The miHsioti, Macrifice, life, death, and resnrrection 
of Jesus CJirist form the means by which the 
Kingdom is established through the overcoming of 
evil and the perfecting of immanity. In and 
through Him human wills become identified with 
tlie supreme Divine purpose. * If ye abide in me, 
and my words abide in vou, ye shall ask what ye 
will, and it shall be done unto you* (Jn 15 ^}. 
Prayer which is truly ‘ in Christ * can never be in 
vain. 

It is not going too far to say that, when these 
principles are grasped firmly, the difiiculties which 
jiave so frequently troubled the minds of thoughtful 
people on the subject of prayer will be found 
capable of solution. Our pu^ose here is to 
exhibit this fact as clearly ana simply as |)088ible 
and to deal hrioflv with the deeper scientific and 
philosophical problems which are involved. 

4 « Two mam difficulties.~>Two great objections 
have been made against the efficacy of petitionary 
prayer. 

(a) The moral t or theological ^ objection . — This 
difficulty has troubled devout minus in all ages. 
It assumes many forms, but, in its commonest 
shape, may bo pioscnterl thus : God knows, better 
tlian we do, ail that is good for ns. Trust- 
ing in His supreme wisdom and power, we may 
rely upon Him to do what is best without anj 
request on our part. To ask Him for gifts is 
reallv an effort to get Him to do something for us 
which we fear He may not do. Instead of being 
an exercise of faith, it is in truth a manifestation 
of doubt, perhaps even of selfishness. It is, in 
effect, an attempt to induce God to change His 
mind. Hence it is concluded that the only justifi- 
ahlo prayer is the prayer for resignation or, more 
properly, for submission of the will to God. The 
intercourse of the soul with God, it is said, should 
never be the asking for definite gifts, but always 
the bringing of the numan will into harmony with 
the Divine. 

In all this there would seem to be an element of 
truth and an element of error. The element of 
truth will he found in the final words in which the 
objoction has just been stated : true prayer must 
always involve the bringing of the mind and will 
of man into harmony witn the mind and will 
of God. This is another way of expressing the 
third condition of Christian prayer as given above : 
all private and personal aims must be subordinated 
to the higher purposes of the Divine Will. The 
element of error will be found in the supposition 
that this bringing of the human will into narmony 
with the Divine renders impossible the asking and 
the receiving of special benefits. The true Infer- 
ence is quite opposite. When the will has been 
brought into harmony with the great universal 
par|)oso of God, the soul becomes capable of 
nenofits which were Inifore impossible. To regard 
the Will of God as determining a fixed unalterable 
arrangement of events is inconsistent with that 
spiritual view of the universe which is the basis of 
tne wJiole argument : it is to leave out of account 
the incessant action and reaction of the spiritual 
world. The uiicbangeableness of God does not 
mean that the universe is a perfect^ articulated 
mechanical system in which everytfiing is nven 
from the beginning. It mean& rather, that the 
principles and purposes of the Divine l^vidence 
are eternal and un^an£[eable. If God be a living 
God— a personal Life with whom our souls are in 
relation^ip— it follows that to every movement of • 


the human will there is some corresponding Divine 
reaction. When, therefore, the will of man is 
brought into harmony with the Will of God, the 
soul IS rendered capable of blessings whioh were 
before imiiossible. The moral condition on wUoh 
those blessings depend has been fulfilled. Now. 
prayer is essentially the fulfilment of this morai 
condition. True prayer is the movement of the 
human soul into a new relationship with God. 
£ve^ true prayer, therefore, renders some blessing 
possiole. An illustration will make this statement 
clearer. The forgiveness of sins is granted in 
response to the prayer which expresses true 
repentance. Confession of sin which has no 
spiritual reality behind it, whioh is a mere form of 
words, cannot call down pardon. Only when the 
soul moves into harmony with the Divme Will— a 
movement whioh finds its inevitable expression in 
the prayer of contrition — ^is the blessing bestowed. 
This instance is that selected by Christ Himself. 
Commenting on the petition, *Formve os our 
debts as we also have forgiven our debtors,* He 
says: *If ye forgive men their trespasses, your 
heavenly Father will also forgive you : but if ye 
fornve not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespass^ ^ (Mt Here 

the condition of the great gift of pardon is the 
bringing of the mind and will of man into harmony 
with the mind and will of God. When that 
movement of the soul has taken place, the gift 
becomes possible. True prayer is the expression 
of a spiritual change whicn brings a new capacity 
to receive blessing from God. Nor is there any 
reason why this capacity should be relative only 
to spiritual gifts. The principle involved applies 
to tne whole range of messing, temporal as well 
os spiritual. In a moral and spiritual universe 
all the possessions and capacities of moral and 
spiritual beings must be morally and spiritually 
conditioned. 

The whole foroe, then, of the moral, or theo- 
logical, difficulty in relation to prayer is derived 
from an erroneous— indeed impossible — view of the 
nature of the spiritual universe. This view at- 
tributes to the spiritual a mechanical rigidity 
which is altogether alien from its true nature. 

( 6 ) The Bcientifie objection . — ^This diffioulty is one 
which has pres^ with great weight upon the 
modern mind, for it derives its force from modern 
scientific conceptions of the universe. It depends 
upon the scientific principle of natural law. The 
advance of science, so wonderful in the modern 
world, has been secured by the progressive dis- 
covery of what are tenned * laws of nature,* i.e, a 
great order according to which events hap|)dn. 
Cause and efifeot are linked together in the natural 
world by certain unvarying uniformities of sequ- 
ence. When one of these uniformities has been 
determined, it is found to be constant and un- 
changeable. And, the further science advances, 
the more fully does it appear that things and 
events in nature are subject to the sway of such 
uniformity. From this it seems to follow that the 
whole course of nature is a perfectly determined 
system. Everything that happens is the result of 
the previous state of things, in a relationship 
whicn is absolutely necessary. 

The effect of all this on many devout minds has 
been snob that prayer for benefits involving 
material elements nas been regarded as meaning- 
less. How can we pray for lair weather if we 
believe that the weather is determined by natural 
causes in a necessary order ? How can we pray 
for recovery from sickness if we believe that sick- 
ness and health depend on the physical condition 
of the organism, and that that condition arises 
from certain antecedent causes in accordance with 
unvarying laws? Some of those who have been 
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influenoed by this reasoning divide the world of 
hnman expenenoe into two parts, spiritniU and 
materUl. In the former, they think, prayer is 
efficacious : spiritual blessings may be obtained by 
it ; in the latter they believe prayer to be wholly 
unre^nable and ineffective. Such thinkers, re- 

S Lrdinn the laws of nature as the expression of the 
ivine W*ill, hold that, when we pray for material 
results, we are guilty of the folly of asking God to 
abrogate His own laws. 

It 18 not surprising that a conception of natural 
law which has had so great an effect upon sincerely 
religious minds should have been even more influ- 
ential in relation to the common opinion of the 
modern world. Materialism and naturalism have 
become popular doctrines. They hold (the former 
more crudely, the latter in a more subtle manner) 
that the universe is a continuous development, 
necessarily ordered from beginning to end in ac- 
cordance with natural law. In such a system 
there can be no place for Divine intervention ; 
prayer is meaningless. 

It is true that these dwtrines find no place for 
God in the scheme of their thought, and therefore 
they are bound to deny altogether the value of 
prayer ; but it must be remembered tliat many 
who hold these views as working hypotheses for 
scientiflc purposes are not prepared to go so far as 
this. Like the devout minds already mentioned, 
they are apt to think in water-tight compartments. 
They are matenalists, or naturalists, while dealing 
with the physical world, but are inclined to admit 
the existence of a spiritual realm in which events 
occur which are not subject to the laws of physical 
causation. To such, an answer to prayer involving 
change in the physical order seems impossible, but 
in the spiritual realm the intercourse of a soul 
with Goa may well be a means of great and varied 
blessing. 

In considering this mode of thought, it is neces- 
sary first to take account of the sharp distinction 
which is 80 frequently made between the material 
and the spiritual. In regard to the latter, it is 
admitted that prayer may have results; its effi- 
cacy in relation to the former is denied. And 
here again a distinction must be made. There are 
some who believe in a real response of God to the 
cry of the human soul seeking for spiritual bless- 
ing ; there are others who thiiik tliat the spiritual 
value of prayer is to be accounted for only by its 
subjective influence upon the devout mind : prayer 
attunes the soul to higher things ; it brings peace, 
resignation, trust ; these are its real benefits. 
None can deny these subjective oftects ; but, if 
prayer be no more, it loses even this value ; for it 
becomes an impossibility for the enlightened. Who 
could seek peace in prayer, knowing all the time 
that his cry for help could bring no real response ! 
This doctrine is but another form of the cynical 
view which regards religion as a useful superstition 
— an illusion which gives comfort to those whoso 
ignorance permits them to enjoy it. More import- 
ant is the view of those who hold that there is a 
real Divine response in the spiritual sphere, as 
distinguished from the physical. Many great 
religions thinkers of the 19th cent, made this 
distinction. Their reason for doing so has already 
been explained. It was a mode of thought char- 
acteristic of the time. More recent movements 
of science and philosophy have been showing that 
this sharp division between the two reaJras of 
being cannot be maintained. P^chology has 
been proving the neatness of the influence of mind 
upon matter, and physiology has been revealing 
the fact that the brain is an organ which subserves 
the directing agency of intelligence (see W. 
McDougaH, Body ana Afind, London, 1911 ; and 
H. Bergson, Matter and Memory^ Eng. tr., do. 1911). 


The brain has been compared by Bergson to a 
telephone exchange. It is the instrument by 
which the response of the organism to a stimulus 
from without is controlled. 

In relation to all such forms of thinking, how- 
ever, our common sense supplies a ready solution 
of the problem which we are now considering. 
And here common sense is most perfectly expressed 
in the simple words of Christ: ‘Pray to thy 
Father.* when a child asks for some gift, he 
never pauses to think whether the gift is material 
or spiritual. Uis prayer expresses his need with 
the utmost simplicity and directness. As to 
material benefits, he knows perfectly well that his 
father can bestow them. Human beings can inter- 
vene to help one another. A man drowning in 
deep water cries out for help because he knows 
that human power may be able to save him. A 
sick man calls in a doctor because he knows 
that his medical skill is often able to arrest the 
progress of disease. We are all aw'are that there 
are limits to human power in its intervention in 
the course of natural events; but that, within 
those limits, its ability to produce changes in that 
course are infinite, we are assured by our commonest 
experienoesr The mind and will of man can sub- 
oruinate the course of nature to human purposes. 

Further, this power is not inconsistent with the 
perfect fulfilment of the laws of nature. Man is 
able to use natural forces, and combine them in 
multitudes of wavs, for his own ends ; but evoiy 
force so employed operates in accordance with its 
proper laws. Thus it is that all human works are 
accomplished. Thus almost the whole surface of 
the globe has been altered, the seas covered with 
fleets, the earth penetrated in pursuit of its hidden 
wealth. So it is that man can rise high in air in 
opposition to the force of gravitation, speak to a 
friend miles away, and sand his messages round 
the world. 

And not only is all this done in acxiordance with 
the laws of nature, but its very possibility is tie- 
pendent upon the existence of natural law. The 
taws of nature are only another name for the 
trustworthiness of natural forces. When wo find 
that nature is not capricious, but trustworthy, we 
are able to use physical forces to effect the purposes 
which we have in view. It is the knowledge of 
natural law as unfailing that gives man his power 
in dealing with nature. When man has rasped 
these unfailing laws, he finds the material world 
plastic in his hands. 

Now, it is absurd to suppose that this character- 
istic of natural law, which gives to man all his 
power over nature, creates an obstacle in the way 
of Divine activity. Are we to suppose that the 
Supreme Spirit labours under a disability from 
which His creature, man, is free; that He is so 
shackled by His own laws that Ho is unable to 
respond to the changing needs of His creation? 
Surely it must be true that, if the uniformity of 
nature is the means by which human liberty, in 
dealing with the forces of nature, is secured, that 
uniformity must in some far higher way subserve 
the Divine freedom. 

It is not difficult to discover the source of the 
confusion of mind which is so common on this 
question. We forget to take account of the 
practical side of science. When ajiplying scientific 
principles, we think only of theoretical science. 
Theoretic^ science discovers the uniformities of 
nature ; practical science makes use of those uni- 
formities for the effecting of human purposes. 
But the history of dLscovery shows that the 
Tactical aim is reaUy dominant throughout. Man 
as learned to master natural forces for his own 
benefit by finding out how they work. The one 
supreme lesson is that nature is thus mastered. 
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Forgetting to consider this, and regarding nature 
in an abstract theoretical way as a system of laws, 
we form a purely factitious conception of it from 
which all spiritual initiative is excluded.^ Wo then 
apply this conception to God’s relation to the 
universe, and forget that the impotence which we 
thus ascribe to God should first be ascribed to 
ourselves. Thus arises the illusion which has 
darkened so many souls. 

Far clearer in thought and truer in principle is 
the faith which passes with simplicity from the 
common earthly experience to God in relation to 
human need. The earthly father can and does 
help his chUd ; how much more must the Heavenly 
Father be able and willing to answer the prayers 
of His children I 

It may be urged as an objection against all this 
that, in the case of man, we can trace his inter- 
vention in the succession of natural causes : we see 
him at work, selecting and combining the elements 
with which he deals, and so bringing about the 
results which he has in view. The drowning man 
cries for help ; his shout is heard ; and, by means 
of a rope or a boat, he is pulled out of danger. 
But we see no sign of similar interventions by 
Divine agency in response to prayer. When devout 
souls believe that their prayers are answered, it 
will be found that the desired results have come 
about by means of the apparentbjr undisturbed 
operation of natural causes. If this be, in truth, 
God’s work in answer to prayer, His method must 
be very different from that employed by man when 
he controls the succession of events. This is an 
important objection, and, up to a certain point, 
perfectly sound. It is not to be supposed that 
God’s response to prayer takes place in the super- 
ficial way characteristic of man’s work. What- 
ever conception we may form of the Divine relation 
to the forces and laws of nature, we cannot believe 
that the Almighty works as man works. Man W 
constant and painful trial has burrowed a little 
beneath the surface of things and so made useful 
discoveries which enable him, in a manner which 
is marvellous for him, to guide the course of nature 
for his own purposes. But God’s control of natural 
forces must be veir different. Man works upon 
the surface ; God aireots things from the centre. 
What we call forces and laws of nature are but 
fragments abstracted from the whole and pre- 
sented in forms which have been sha^ by our 
human needs and methods. It is absurd to suppose 
that the Supreme Spirit must approach the material 
universe in the same limited way. But the objec- 
tion assumes that there can be no other way in 
which to approach it-^an absurd supposition. The 
whole meaning of the argument which has been 
presented above is just this : if man with his very 
limited knowledge and power is able to control 
natural forces for the satisfaction of human needs, 
how much more must the Eternal God, with His 
infinitely larger and deet>er grasp of the material 
universe, bo able to use the laws and processes of 
nature for the realization of the ends demanded by 
the spiritual relationships into which He enters 
with His human children ! Neither in the human 
sphere nor in the divine is it necessarv to suppose 
any violation or suspension of natural law. 

^ Some minor oDjectione.— The two difficulties 
which so far have occupied our attention are by 
far the greatest and most formidable of all in con- 
nexion with the sabject of prayer. Some minor 
obieotions deserve a brief consideration. 

[a) The littleness of man.— It is urged that man 
is too small a being to claim the interest and 
attention of the Almighty. The vastness of the 
physical universe as revealed by astronomy, and 
Its immeasurable history as disclosed by geology 
and biology, teach us that man is of very little 


aooount in the whole scheme. It is sheer presump- 
tion on his part to ask God to attend to bis 
titions. And how mnoh more does this apply to 
e individual human being, who is but one out of 
many hundreds of millions of beings of the same 
sort? 

In a similar spirit, it has been said that it is 
inconceivable that God can * give serious ear and 
individual oonsideration to each and all ’ of the 
multitude of petitions, ' wise and unwise, selfish 
and unselfish,’ which are addressed to Him * daily 
and hourly by hundreds of millions of human 
beings’ (G. Stewart, in HJ ix. 386). 

In answer to snch objections, it must be 
observed (a) that, no matter how small and weak 
man may be, he is yet a spiritual being, capable 
of knowledge, goodness, and love, able to enter 
into communion with God ; and (^) that such argu- 
ments, instead of attributing greatness to God, remly 
detract from His greatness. A worthy conception of 
God’s greatness will discern that nothing is little, 
nothing insignificant, in His sight. He is not like a 
collector who prizes a thing because it is rare, nor 
like a megalomaniac who admires only the gigantic, 
nor like a tired official who finds details wearisome 
and settles every question by red tape. In God’s 
universe the midge is as perfectly formed as the 
whale, the snowflake as harmonious as the solar 
system. But, above all, God’s supreme greatness 
is His spiritual perfection. To Him spiritual ends 
are supremely important. Therefore the perfect- 
ing of every human being possessed of personality 
must be a matter outweighing all material con- 
siderations. 

(6) The inconsistency of human prayers,— It is 
often said that petitions addressea to God are so 
conflicting, owing to the diversity of human 
interests, that it is impossible to suppose that 
they can be rightly offered, or can call down an 
answer. One mrmer prays for rain, another for 
fair weather. In every war both sides pray for 
victory. 

It IB indeed astonishing that this objection 
has been seriously entertained by some reasonable 
people. Every true prayer must be offered up, as 
we nave seen, with the condition that the granting 
of it is not inconsistent with the higher purposes of 
the Divine Will. * Not my will, but thine, be 
done’ must express the spirit of every prayer. 
Further, every true prayer, recognizing the fact 
of human ignoranoe, must involve the *if it 
be possible,’ which even Christ Himself uttered. 
Ana it is surely true that no Christian soul ever 
expects the answer to his prayer to take precisely 
the shape fashioned by his own desires and imagi- 
nation. On the contrary, he is convinced that, 
whatever the appearance may be, the Ghid who 
knows *oar necessities before we ask, and our 
i^orance in asking,’ will always give to His 
cnildren more and better than they can ever ' ask 
or think ’ in response to their petitions. 

(c) Prayer inconsistent with sdf reliance,— 
habit of prayer, it has been thought, tends to 
weaken onaracter. Men should learn to exert 
themselves, and so win, by their own efforts, what 
they require, and not look continually to some 
great power above them for help. The records of 
Christianity afford a sufficient answer. St. Paul, 
Athanasius, Augustine, Luther, Cromwell, Wesley, 
Gordon, were not moral weaklings. Christianity 
is the religion of the most vigorous races. The 
fact is that a true dependence upon God cannot 
weaken any character, becanse the true life of 
every soul is to be found in God. The identifica- 
tion of mind and will with God brings with it the 
Gonsoiousnesa of a new strength. It is also to be 
observed that many prayers are answered through 
the normal exercise of unman powers. Thus the 
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prayer, ‘Give ns this day our daily bread’ 
(Mt finds its usual response in the reward 
which comes to man when he exerts himself in 
taking advanti^e of the opportunities presented to 
him. No religious mind regards this response as 
the less providential on that account. On the 
contra]^, the offering of the prayer involves the 
recognition that we are to ex(^t a blessing upon 
our work, and is therefore a stimulus to exertion. 

‘ Work out your own salvation ... for it is God 
which worketh in you ’ (Ph is a principle which 

pervades all Christian devotion and life. 

Experimental test-Ai, has been urged that 
the effects of prayer, if it has any, must be of such 
a nature as to be open to proof by ordinary 
scientific methods. Tyndall proposed that two 
wards in a hospital should be selected ; in one the 

S atients should be treated by medical science, in 
lie other they should be made the subjects of 
prayer only (C7jk xx. [1872] 210). Others suggested 
tests by observation. Sovereigns and royal princes 
are prayed for more constantly than other people ; 
can we see, in the records of such persons, that 
they have enjoyed longer life and Men endowed 
witn greater blessings, spiritual and temporal, 
than those who have not been so much prayea for? 
(F. Galton, Fortnightly EevieWf new ser., xii. 
[1872] 126). 

The crudeness of these suggestions is perhaps 
more obvious now than at the time when they 
were made. 

(1) It is now known that the influence of sug- 
gestion upon both mind and body is very great, 
and there is clear evidence that suggestion can 
act subconsciously. Also there is good evidence 
for telepathy, i,e, the influence of mind u|>on 
mind at a distance and independently of material 
and sensational methods of communication. 

(2) It would therefore be impossible to deter- 
mine the real conditions of such an experiment as 
Tyndall proposed. It is obvious also that royal 
princes, in their relation to their mental and 
moral environment, are in a position very different 
from that of ordinary men. Further, it is impos- 
sible to isolate any human soul from the influence 
of prayer. 

In addition to these considerations, it should be 
remembered that Tyndall’s proposed experiment 
would violate the very first principle of true prayer. 
It would be altogether lacking in spiritual reality. 
It would be an exhibition of doubt rather than of 
faith. It would be treating the Almighty as if 
He were a chemical reaction. 

(e) Intercessory prayer, — There is a peculiar 
difficulty involved in prayer of this kind. We 
have seen that^ when a soul turns to God in sincere 
prayer, the spiritual movement which the prayer 
expresses establishes a new relation of the soul to 
Gm which makes possible blessings that would 
otherwise be impossiole. Thus the prayer of con- 
trition fits a soul to receive the Divine pardon. 
This consideration enabled ns to perceive that true 
prayer is not inconsistent with a perfect submission 
to the unchanging purposes of the Divine Will. 
But how, it will be asked, can the movement of a 
soul towards God be efficacious for the benefit of 


itself. As the influence of goodness in a human 
being can spread from soul to soul, so Biirely, only 
in a far greater degree, can the influence of Divine 
goodness pass through one human soul to another. 

6. Deeper problems.-H<*) Conception of Gorf.— - 
Prayer assumes the being of God. But in what 
sense ? We are now concerned only with Christian 
monotheism. The essence of this doctrine is that 
God is one, holy, supreme in the universe, and 
standing in a moral relationship with His creatures. 
All our arraments so far have gone upon this 
postulate. But this doctrine is capable of several 
Interpretations. 

(1) God is sometimes conceived as altogether 
transcendent. He is a creator who called the 
world into being, giving it a certain definite con- 
stitution. This thought of God is founded on an 
analogy from human work. An engineer makes 
a macnine, fitting its parts together, so con- 
structing an instrument by means of which certain 
desired results can be accomplished. So God, 
having a neat purpose in view, created the 
universe. Out of this conception a very great 
difficulty is apt to arise. It is only a very 
imperfect machine which requires to be continually 
set right. If the universe needs constant inter- 
ference in the shape of answers to prayer, or 
miracles, it must be a ve^ imperfect construction. 
On the other hand, if God foresaw and ordered 
everything from the beginning, what place can 
there be for changes in answer to the petitions of 
men? To this question there can be only one 
possible answer. It is an answer which some 
theologians have not hesitated to give : both the 
prayer and its answer must be parts of the original 
Divine plan (J. McCosh, CR xx. 777). 

It must be confessed that this solution seems to 
make prayer unreal ; the spontaneity of human 
initiative nas disappeared ; everything is settled 
beforehand. The truth is that it is the conception 
with wliich we started that is at fault. We nave 
pushed a useful analogy too far. 

(2) Our thoughts on this subject can be to a 
great degree corrected by introducing another 
conception. W e can think of God as the immanent 
Life of the universe. This conception brings our 
thoughts into very suggestive relationship with 
modern ideas of evolution. It also enables us to 
think of God as one with whom we ourselves and 
every other living being, and every element in 
nature, are in continual intercourse and contact. 
We are thus lifted out of those purely mechanical 
ideas within which the former conception confined 
us. At the same time, the idea of immanence is in 
constant danger of drifting into pantheism, and 
therefore of losing belief in that moral relationship 
between God ana man which is the very life of a 
monotheistic creed, and the foundation of all faith 
in the efficacy of prayer. 

(8) There is a higher conception of Divine tran- 
scendence which is not inconsistent with belief in 
the immanence of God. This conception is founded 
on a full recognition of all the data of experience. 
Discerning in the principle of personality our 
surest guide to the nature of the ultimate reality, 
it takes account of the moral freedom of the human 


another? 

The problems involved in this question are very 
profound, and to consider them with any fullness 
would lead us very far. Two principles may be 
laid down which will be found lo give help. (1) 
Modem psycholo^ has shown that one mind can 
influence another m other ways than by roeech and 
sight, and therefore can alter to some oeCTee the 
moral relationship in which the other mind stands 
to God. (2) A soul which yields itself to God in 
prayer may become the cnannel through which 
Divine influences can flow to others as well as to 


individual. It therefore thinks of God as the 
supreme personal Life, within the sphere of whose 
being there is room for the free interaction of the 
whole multitude of finite persons. He is at once 
the Infinite in whom we nve and move and have 
our being, and the Father of spirits on whoso love 
and providence we depend. The difficulty of 
making this conception perfectly consistent is 
simply due to the uiffioulty of reconciling in one 
scheme of thought the diverse elements of the 
world of our experience. The trae value of this 
view of God, as at the same time immanent and 
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transcendent in this higher sense, is that it takes 
account of all the facts and holds fast to that 
fundamental monotheism which is the ultimate 
justification of the conviction that the moral aim 
18 supreme in the universe. 

(6) The unchangeahhmss of G^orf. —The concep- 
tion of God which has just been set forth gives us 
the true solution of this problem. When we speak 
of God as unchangeable, we do not mean that the 
whole universe is fixed by His fiat in a complete 
rigidity. That is the mechanical conception which, 
as we have seen, is wholly inconsistent with the 
facts of life and morality. God is unchangeable in 
the sense of being absolutely trustworthy. Ilis 
purj^se cannot bo altered. That purtiose is the 
realization of the moral ideal. It is the good of 
all and the good of each. It is the Kingdom of 
Goil, or Kingdom of Love. In its application 
to the infinite variety of human and moral situa- 
tions, this unchangeable purpose must take the 
form of an unfailing Divine response to every 
element and tendency of good in the character and 
life of finite personalities. 

(c) Conception of law , — Much confusion has been 
caused by the failure to distinguish between the 
various meanings of the word ‘ law.’ We speak of 
the laws of nature, and also of the moral law. It 
has sometimes been asked. Are wo to pray to God 
to abrogate His own laws? The reference is to 
the laws of nature which have been ascertained by 
science ; hut the whole force of the question resides 
in the connexion of the word ’ law ’ with God, and 
our reverence for the great moral laws which we 
have been taught to trace to Him. A law of 
nature is merely an observed uniformity, a sequence 
of physical cause and effect, a certain order in tho 
way in which events follow one another. Such a 
law is not, in itself, capable of oifocting anything. 
It is even wrong therefore to speak of nature as 
lieing governed by laws. A law of nature is, in 
fact, simply our way of grouping our observations. 
It is a description and nothing more. Nor are 
we at all sure that such descriptions of grouped 
natural processes as have been so far ascertained, 
and labelled laws, are anything hut provisional 
statements. There are indications that even such 
vast generalizations as tho law of gravitation or 
the law of tho conservation of energy may some 
day be merged in larger descriptions of the 
sequences which they include. 

A deeper philosophy is now showing good reason 
to believe that these laws of nature, which are 
essentially the description of natural processes in 
terms of human intclligcnco, aro relative to our 
inode of gras]>ing our experience of the physical 
world wi^ a view to the satisfaction of our needs 
(see Bergson, Creative Evolution, Kng. tr., London, 
1911, ch. ii.). They have, that is, men shaped by 
the practical aims of human life. It is altogether 
in harmony with tills doctrine that the knowledge 
of these laws is tho very moans which man employs 
in order to control natural processes for his own 
purposes. His amazing success in this work is 
revealed at every turn in our wonderful modem 
world. The absurdity of supposing that the dis- 
covery of these laws makes it improper for us to 
pray to God for benefits which involve changes in 
the physical sphere is therefore manifest. 

The most notable expression of the doctrine that 
the laws of nature lorbid prayer is Tyndall’s 
famous attempt to show that the principle of the 
conservation of energy rules out all possibility of 
Divine intervention in the physical world. 

* The principle/ he writes, ' toeohee ua that the Italian wind 
ifliiliiiK over the creel of the Matterhorn Is os flrmlv ruled os 
tiie earth In its orbital revolution round the sun ; ana that the 
fall of its vapour into clouds Is exactly os much a matter of 
tiecueelty os the return of the seasons. . . . Without a dis- 
turbance of natural law, quite os serious os the itoiqMge of on 


eclipse, or the rolling of the St. Lawrence up the Falls of 
Niagara, no act of huiullimtion, Individual or national, could 
coll one shower from heaven, or deflect towards us a single 
beam of the sun ' (FragimrUt qf Seimet, p. 85 1 , ' Prayer and 
Natural Law *), 

This argument, enforced as it was by tlie 
authority of a distinguished man of science, had 
an enormous eft'ect at the time when it was first 
presented (see Stopford Brooke, Christ in Modem 
Life, p. 132) and is not without influence even 
now. But, as Oliver Lodge points out, it is open 
to objection — 

* Even from the strictly scientific point of view : the law of 
the conservation of eimrgy is needlessly dragged in when it has 
nothing really to do with it. We ourselves, for instance, thoxigh 
we have no power, nor hint of any power, to override the con- 
servation of energy, are yet readily able, by a simple pbj'sical 
experiment, or by an engineering operation, to deflect a ray of 
light, or to dissipate a mist, or divert a wind, or pump water 
uphill '(Man and the Univeru, p. 7 ; see also chs. i.-iii., and Lije 
and Matter). 

George Stokes deals with objections of this kind 
in a similar manner and with equal clearness and 
decision {Natural 'Theology,^. ^). These utter- 
ances of competent scientinc authorities are in 
perfect accora with what has been said above on 
this subject. The principle w'hich they express is 
just this : natural law is indeed unfailitig, but all 
experience proves that this constancy does not 
prevent human intelligence and skill from making 
use of physical forces and so etTecting results which 
the natural course of things, left to itself, could 
never bring about. If human power can do so 
much, why should Divine power be helpless ? As 
we have seen, the existence of those constant 
uniformities which we call the laws of nature is the 
very foundation of all human power in dealing 
with the forces of nature. Therefore we have 
reason to believe that, in a far profounder way, the 
order of nature subserves the operations of liivine 
Providence. 

{d) Prayer and mirade . — Objection is sometimes 
made that prayer is in essence tho request that 
God should interfere miraculously for our benefit. 
Fundamentally, it is said, answers to prayer and 
miracles, if such things happen, aro inaistinguish- 
able. This is not the place to discuss the great and 
intricate question of the miraculous (see art. 
Mihacle). Let it suftice to say that those who 
believe in miracles do not, in our time, suppose 
that a miracle is a violation of law. It is usually 
held to he the manifestation of forces, and possibly 
of laws, which do not enter into our ordinaiy 
experiences. But, while all this is admitted, it 
must be remembered, as shown above, that natural 
laws, as we apprehend them, belong to abstract 
realms of experience and are probably relative to 
our mode of apprehension. Tiiere is a sense also 
in which it must be said that the miraculous is 
relative to our mode of apprehension. As the 
control which civilized men exercise over natural 
forces appears, or might appear, miraculous to the 
intelligent savage, so a superhuman control of 
nature forces may well be the true nature of what 
we call miracle. There is therefore no obj(.‘ction 
to miracle on the ground of scientific principle. 
But this is not a sufficient account of the matter. 
The Christian miracles, as recorded in the NT, are 
not mere wonders. They are not even mere dis- 
plays of superhuman power. Their distinctive 
quality is to be found in the fact that, while 
exhibiting superhuman power, they also reveal 
Divine obaracter. They might be described as 
*acts of revelation.’ Here is the force of the term 
* signs ’ by which they are designated. This 

consideration at once makes clear the distinction 
between a miracle and an answer to prayer. It 
may well be that, so far as the method of their per- 
formance goes, there is no difference between them. 
But the former is intended to reveal the operation 
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of One who is able to exert superhuman power and, 
in exerting that power, to manifest His character. 
The latter is for the simple bestowing of a benefit. 
In the former the Divine element is miSe startlingly 
manifest in order to attract attention. In the 
latter we must expect that the Divine direction of 
events takes place secretly, in the inmost heart of 
things, producing results which are as obviously 
natural as the falling of a leaf or the flowing of a 
river. The difference between the two is to be 
found rather in the purpose which guides the 
operations of Divine Providence than in the nature 
of the method by which the results are cftected. 
Miracles are therefore exceptional. They * do not 
happen,’ to quote a famous phrase, in our ordinary 
experience. Answers to prayer occur every day. 

7 . Summaij.~The result of our whole inves- 
tigation is this : to a believer in a living God the 
efficacy of prayer is capable of ample justification. 
None of the objections which have been made 
against it on scientiflo or philosophical grounds 
can be sustained. 
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C. F. D’Arcy. 

PRAYER (Christian, Liturgical).— Tf prayer is 
the natural and necessary outcome of oelief in 
God, it is most natural and most necessary to the 
Christian believer. Before the Chriatian dispensa- 
tion God was far off from man, unapproachable, 
unknowable, far above man and the ne^s of man. 
The incarnation of the Son of GU)d brought man as 
it were into touch with God. God revealed Him- 
self to man in the Incarnate Christ, and the Son of 
God, by taking our nature upon Him, lifts humanity 
into close communion with God. God was no 
longer far away, beyond the ken of mankind, no 
longer so far beyond man as to seem unable to con- 
descend to the needs, the lon^gs, and the under- 
standing of His creature. The Son of God rein- 
ing in highest heaven is also Son of Man, under- 
standing and knowing by virtue of His incarnation 
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man’s needs and man’s weaknesses, loving man 
not only with a love divine, but with a perfect 
sympathy inasmuch as in virtue of His manhood 
He is of the same substance as man. Prayer then, 
since the Incarnation, became something infinitely 
more real than ever it could be before — a real and 
intimate connexion between heaven and^ earth, 
between God and man. Our spiritual aspirations 
and worldly needs can be brought before the 
Eternal Father by the mediation of Him who lived 
and prayed and died among us, and ascended to 
the right hand of the Father to be our Mediator 
and Saviour. 

Our Lord bade us pray, and llimsolf in this as 
in all things sets us an example. First there is 
individual prayer, whicli concerns tlie needs of the 
individual, whether spiritual or temporal. But 
there is another aspect of prayer. Our Lord 
teaches us above all things the brotherhood of 
man, tliat the whole race of ImmaniW is one 
great family with a common Father. So prayer 
must also bo collective, consisting of worship 
which is duo from the whole family alike to God 
their Father, and supplication for those many 
necessities both of body and of soul which are 
common to all men. Our Lord has therefore 
taught us to pray in common, and indeed His own 
model [>rayer, ‘ Our Father,’ is a common prayer. 

Individual prayer is essentially private, bearing 
on personal and private needs. Such a prayer as 
* O God of the crosses that are laid upon us, help 
thy .servant Apphonas,’ which has survived in a 
4 til cent, fragment (Oa:. Pap. vii. [1910] no. 10.58), 
may be taken as an example of prayer to God in 
time of intense personal need — such a prayer as 
has lieen prayed millions of times. 

Collective prayer is public, the common prayers 
used when the family of God gather together to give 
Him the worship tiue from all. Tlie histoiy of 
common prayer is to be found in the liturgical 
service of tlie Church. Christ came to fullil the 
law, not to destroy it. The Christian Church 
regarded itself os the fulfilment and the perfection 
of the Jewish Church. Christ Himself taught in 
the synago^ea and took part in the synagogue 
worship. Ho went up to Jerusalem and took part 
in the Temple worship at the groat feasts. The 
Eucharist was instituted by Him at the Passover 
Supper, and is the Christian Passover, the 
memorial of our redemption. So we find the 
Apostles in Jerusalem after the Ascension still 
frequenting the Temple and taking part in its 
worship. The Eucharist only seems to have been 
their own distinctive act of worahin. St. James 
the Lord’s brother frequented the Temple till the 
day of his death. Even St. Paul uaetl the syna- 
gogue worship as long as he could, and it was not 
the Church tnat cut the connexion with Judaism, 
but Judaism that cast oil' the Church. 

Thus, when we come to consider Christian prayer 
in its public forms, we should naturally expect to 
And that it is a Christian development of Jewish 
forms of worship. Unfortunately there exists 
very little Jewish liturgical material of the time of 
Christ, but none the less it seems, from that which 
is extant and from what we know from other 
sources, that Christian worship is based upon the 
worship so familiar to the majority of the first 
generation of Christians before they came to the 
faith of Christ. 

Jewish public worship consi.stod of the synagogue 
worship and the Temple worship. The synagogue 
services were hold every 8 abbath day, and there 
were also services on the third and fihli days of 
the week, Tuesday and Thursday. The .synagogue 
service was definite and fixed, and we know from 
the Mishn&h of what it consisted. It began with 
the Shema (' Hear, 0 Israel ’) ; then came a lection 
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from the Law and a lection from the Prophets; 
then cAine the blessing, followed by the Tarpim, 
an explanation in the vernacular of the Hebrew 
lections, and a discourse or sermon on what had 
been read. Such a service our Lord, as we know 
from the (lospols, was not only present at on Sabbath 
days, but frequently took part in as reader and 
preacher. 

The Temple service existed of course only in 
JeniHalem. Here day by day there was the morn- 
ing and the evening sacrilice. In connexion with 
these was the singing of psalms, and the eighteen 
benedictions or ascriptions of praise to God were 
made daily. Then there were the great annual 
festivals, at the chief of which, the Passover, many 
thousands of Jews gathered together from all 
parts of the world. The ritual of the Passover 
Supper we know partly at least from the Mislmah, 
which probably represents the use of our I-iord’s 
time. 'Iho liturgy of ,iie Paseluil Supper begins 
with ritual question and answer, and then the 
celebrant recites the Hagg.adaii, the story of God’s 
mercies to Israel, speaking of the bitter treatment 
of the people in Egypt, and of their wonderful 
redemption from slavery, and closing witli a burst 
of worsliip and jiraise. 

I. The Eucharist. — It is almost a certainty that 
the Eucharist was instituted by our Lord at this 
Passover Supper. The llaggadah is doubtless 
re])resented by the expression, ‘ when he had given 
thanks’; then followed tho giving of the liread 
and the Cup to tlio dis<;iples, witli the chargo that 
tliey should always do this in remembrance of 
I Jim. Thus we .see how closely Christian worsliip 
i.s bound up with tli ^ ohlcr worship, how true was 
the feeling that there was an unbroken continuity 
between tTie ohl and the new dispensations, and 
how the new dispensation of Christ was but the 
fullilment and perfecting of the old. For the 
Eucharist was the central act of Christian worship 
from tho very first. 

Of the early ritual of the Eucharist we know 
very little. In the Acts the .Sunday reunions of 
Christians for * the breaking of bread * doubtless 
imply the Eucharist, whether in connexion with 
the Agape or not. Elsewliere of cour.se the expres- 
sion ’breaking of broad,’ as, c.y., at EmniauB, 
simply implies an ordinary mcar. In St. Paul’s 
references to the Euchari.st in connexion with the 
abuses at Corinth (1 Co 11) we are told nothing 
deliiiite ; but the words that he uses—* For I have 
received of the Lord that which also I delivered 
unto you’ (v .*'®)— *800111 to imply some recognized 
outline, at least, in the form of thank.sgiving used, 
which would apparently inedude some reference to, 
or perhaps recitation of, the account of the institu- 
tion. Tno Didftche gives forms which are most 
certainly Eucharistic prayers, but the date of the 
Didache is so uncertain, and the authority of the 
work 80 doubtful, that it is not safe to build too 
much on these forms. They seem to be a form of 
the grace before and after meals specially adapted 
to the Eucharist. These forms of grace are found 
again in tho tract of St. Athanasius On Virginity^ 
but simply as graces. 

The first actual description of the Eucharist is 
found in St. Justin Martyr (c. A.D. 160) in hisFeVsf 
Apology ( 60 ), and there are several references to it 
in his Dialogue, According to the description in 
his Apology t the Eucharist begins with tho kiss of 
peace, then the offering of bread and the mixed 
cup is made, and the celebrant proceeds to offer 
praise and worship and thanksgiving, to which the 
people answer, * Amen,’ and then follows the com- 
munion. Elsewhere he speaks of the eiixapiorla^ or 
thanksgiving prayer, as including thanksgiving for 
the creation of tiie world and all that is in it, for 
our redemption, and for the breaking of the power 


of evil {Dial* 41). His reference to the words of 
institution perhaps imply that they were Included 
in the thanksgiving. Hut there wore as yet no 
forms fixed except in outline. Justin’s description 
implies that everywhere the Eucharist would be 
celebrated in the same way, but, on the other 
hand, he states definitely that the actual wording 
of the prayers was left to the celebrant. 

But, according to Justin, the Eucharist proper 
was preceded by another sepice in close connexion 
with it {Apol. i. 67). This consisted in lections 
from the Gospels or Prophets or liotli, then a 
sermon by the bishop or celebrant, and this was 
followed by prayers. Closely on this followed the 
Eucharist. One is struck at once by the similarity 
between this service, which is the later Praeana- 
phora of tho liturgy, and the synagogue Sunday 
service, and we are drawn to the (ioiiclusion that 
this first part of tho Eucharistic liturgy is based 
upon the synagogue worship just as the anaphora, 
or Eucharist proper, is based upon the ritual of 
the Passover Supper. 

St. Clement 0 / Koine, St. Ireneeus, Tertullian, 
ami St. Cyprian also refer occasionally to tho 
Eucharist. In Cyprian tho beginning of the 
Eucharistic prayer already ha.s a technical name, 
the ’Preface’ {praefatio). Also in certain non- 
orthodox works of the end of tho ‘2iid cent, or the 
lieginning of the 3rd, tho Acts nf John and the 
Acts of Thomas^ we are given partial descriptions 
of the celebration of the Eucharist. 

It IS when we reach the era of the rhurch Orders, 
however, that wo first come to dclinito accounts of 
tho actual Eucharistic ritual. 'J’ho (!!hnrch Orders 
seem to have been almost autJioritative, or 
certainly of very wide vogue, and are certainly 
based on the writings of Hipuolytu.s. There seem 
to be two recensions of the Cnurch Order, the first 
alK)ut A.D. 250, existing now in various versions, 
Latin, Coptic, Kthiopic, Arabic, (including the so- 
called Canons of Ilippolytus)^ and Syriac (embedded 
in a work called 2ne Testament of our Lordy and 
in its present form of about A.D. 350). Tho secoml 
recension seems to have been made in the4tii cent., 
and in this the original Greek sunrives, with 
versions in Coptic and Ethiopic. 

In addition to those there is what is known as 
the Didascaliay a w’ork which forms the basis of 
tho first six books of tho Apostolic CnnstitutionSy 
the 8th book of which is thelatest recension of tho 
Church Orders, The 7th book of the Apostolic 
Constitutions is based on the Didache, the whole 
work bedonging to the second half of the 4th 
century. In this extremely valuable collection of 
documents we have a detailed description of the 
Eucharistic liturgy of the 3rd and 4tli centuries. 

The tw'o divisions of the Eucharistic liturgy are 
still clearly marked. First comes the Prouinapliora, 
consisting of a series of lections from Law, Pro- 
hets, Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, apparently un- 
xed in number, interspersed with psalms whicn sur- 
vive in the in troit, gradual offertory, and communion 
of the Latin Church. These are followed by tho 
sermon, and then, as in Justin, comes the prayer 
for all estates, after which catechumens and those 
under penitence depart. Then follows the ana- 
pliora introduced with the kies of peace. The 
anaphora begins with the * Sursum corda’ and 
Preiace. The Preface, or thanksgiving, containB 
thanksgiving for all God’s mercies to mankind, 
leading up to the Passion and an account of the 
institution, and ending with the anamnesis, or 
formal act of remembrance, and the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit, the whole concluding with the 
Lord’s Prayer. After the communion come the 
act of thanksgiving and the dismissal. 

This construction of the liturgy appears in all 
these documents, the later recensions already show- 
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ing developments. Thus in the earlier Church 
Order^ it is still definitely left to the celebrant to 
use his own words, the forms provided being ap- 
parently a model, or for the use of those who had 
not a ready flow of words. It is in the invocation 
of the Holy Spirit that the most interesting do* 
velopment took place. The invocation was ongin- 
ally an invocation of the Holy Spirit on tho at^t of 
communion, a prayer that those receiving might 
receive tho full virtue of the sacrament. Tnis idea 
extended gradually to the idea of the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit on the elements that He might make 
them the Body and Blood of the Lord. The invoca* 
tion of the Apostolic Constitutions is half-way 
between the two ; that of St. Cyril is definitely on 
the elements, as is the invocation in all later 
Eastern liturgies, which, however, retain some 
signs of the earlier idea. In the liturgy of Sara* 
ion, bishop of Thmuia in Egypt (c. A.D. 300), we 
ave perhaps tho first example of a liturgy used as 
it was written. This liturgy consists of the aiia- 
nliora only, and is int-t ‘mg, moreover, in the 
fact that the invocation . f the Word and not of 
the Holy Spirit. The liturgy generally tended to 
become definitely a fixed and written service about 
the end oi the 4th century. 

Tn East tho extant liturgies are all of the 
s structure os that of the Apostolic Constitu- 
and have developed only in length. 

jo West t' history of the liturgy is not so 
deal . 4ie w . . k. once attributed to St. Ambrose, 
tlio de "uniznlis of c. A.D. 400, there is an 
account m of the liturgy. This ‘’*^urgv is 
apparently that underlying uK: hiter Konmn jSiasa, 
and already contains tho dii/'^ prayers of the latter. 
The later history in the West is obscure. In 
Charlemagne’s time there were two types of 
liturgy extant in the West, the Homan and that 
called the Gallican. Tho latter type, leas formal 
and much more verbose than the Roman, was 
displaced by it, and survives only in tho Mozarabic 
rite and in tlie Ambrosian Liturgy of Milan, 
though the latter has been very much Uomanized. 

It is from the Roman that all other Western 
liturgies are derived. Thus tho uses of England— 
the Saruin, York, Hereford, and Bangor — are all 
Roman, with tho exception of certain prayers 
peculiar to the use added. And this is true of 
very many Continental uses, all of which had their 
own peculiarities, and of which those of France 
survived till the middle of the 19th cent., when 
they were displaced by the Roman rite. All alike 
are fundamentally Itoman. Tho English Prayer 
Book is based on the older pre*Reformation uses, 
and is thus Roman in type. See also art. Litany. 

2 . The daily offices.— The Eucharist was from 
the first the central act of Christian worship, but 
alongside of this other forms of additional wor- 
ship very soon sprang into being. We have seen, 
that the liturgy is formed of two parts, the 
Frseanaphoraand the Anaphora, and that the union 
of those two was at first very loose. In fact, it seems 
that the former could be and was used separately 
with a sermon. So it was used, in certain places 
— e.gr., Alexandria— on the station days, Wednes- 
day and Friday. But the growth of other services 
was very early, and this too seems to have been a 
Christian development of Jewish devotion. In the 
book of Daniel there is a reference to throe set 
hours of prayer, and perhaps the same is implied 
in Ps 65^^ : * Evening, and morning, and at noon- 
day, will I pray.’ Again in the Acts we find tho 
three hours— the third, sixth, and ninth— observed 
as times of prayer. In the DidacAe the Lord’s 
Prayer is ordered to be said three times a day. 
Tertullian and the Church Orders refer to prayer 
at the third, sixth, and ninth hours, but these 
were private devotions only and said at home. 


There were, however, apparently, >i*hcn it m'os 
possible, morning and evening prayers said 
publicly, and forms of these prayers are given in 
the Testament qf our Lord and the Apostolic Con- 
stitutionSf consisting of nsalms and prayers. 
Gradually the three hours began to become times 
of public service, and this was perhaps largely due 
to the rise of monasticisra, by which these Fiours 
tended to become common services in the case of 
men and women living in communities. In addi- 
tion to these there was the night office, which 
originated apparently from tho vigil of Easter, 
which in early days was strictly kept, and was 
extended to the eves of local saints and thence 
became a definite night service. Tho night service 
seems to have originated as a regular observance 
in Syria, and it was introduced into tho West by 
Cassian — the mattins of the Breviary. In the 
Peregrinatio of Ktheria {Silvia) ive are told that 
the hours observed at Jerusalem were mattins, the 
sixth hour, the ninth, and vespers, and to these in 
Lent was added the observance of the third hour. 
Eventually the offices in the Breviary amounted 
to eight— mattins, lauds, prime, terce, soxt, none, 
vespers, and compline. Originally monastic, they 
were cnioined on all clergy, ana tho laity were 
expected to (and did) attend at least some of them. 

3 . Popular devotions.— But the hours tended to 
become more and more a clerical ofiice, and the 
devotional book of the laity from the 10 th or 11 th 
cent, is the Little Hours or the Primer, The 
Oittle hours * were originally additional devotions 
in honour of tho Blessed Virgin, and were gener- 
ally called Hho Hours of the Virgin.’ But they 
s[)eo(IiIy became the popular devotion of the laity, 
and as such tended to develop so as to meet tno 
needs of lay folk. Thus the ‘ little liours * contained 
a series of hours of prayer, sometimes several such 
series — e.jr., ‘the Hours of the Virgin,’ * tho Hours 
of tho Cross,* *the Hours of the Holy Ghost.’ To 
these were appended the gradual psalms, the 
penitential psalms, sometimes the wJioIe Psalter ; 
also tho omcos of the dead, the commendation, 
generally a litany, and various prayers for various 
purposes. These Horee were very popular and 
very common, both in Latin and in tho vernacular. 
They are frequently mentioned in wills, and a 
considerable number of them survive to the pre- 
sent day. Other nopular works there were, such, 
e.^., as the Layfolkd Mass Booky instructing folk 
how to occupy their time devoutly at the Mass. 
But the Primer remained the book of the laity. 

The Reformation of course made a great cfiller- 
ence. The fact of the Refon.ied service-lwoks 
being in English tended rather to obviate tho need 
of such books as tho Primer. But for some time 
after the Reformation editions of the Primer con- 
tinued to be issued. Three primers were issued in 
several eilitions in the reign of Henry vili. Of 
these tho first, Marshall’s Primer, contained a 
good deal of novelty. It contains the hours of 
prayer, dirge, and the commendations, but with an 
admonition against praying for the dead. It also 
contains a ^ood deal of instruction and exposition 
of a reforming type. This book ap|>eared in 1534, 
and was denounced in Convocation, but was re- 
issued at least twice. In 1.539 tho Primer of John 
Hilsey, bishop of Rochester, nppeare<l. This coii- 
tains the hours and dirge, but many of the lessons 
are changed to new ones, tho litony with many of 
tho saints omitted, and an instruction on hear- 
ing Mass, and other matter of a devotional and 
instructive kind. Both these primers wore super- 
seded by The King's Primer in 1646 and its Latin 
form, the Orarium (1546). These were much less 
pronounced than the former books, and contained 
the hours, penitential psalms, litany, dirge, and 
commendations, the psalms and devotions of the 
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Pasiflion, and a few private pray era. Tho King'» 
Primer waa reprinted in the reign of Edward VI., 
and again in 1651 with some omissions— the 
* Hail, Mary,* and the names of the saints in the 
litany— ana again in Mary’s reign. In 1663 ap- 
peared the Pruner of Thomas Cobteaford. It is of 
an entirely ditferent character from the preceding 
books, and is simply a book of private prayer for 
each day of the week, followed by the oollecta and 
‘sundry godly prayers,* omitting entirely the 
hours, etc. 

In Elizabeth’s reign the Primer of 1651 was re- 
printed in 1659 and a very similar edition in 1666. 
The Primer of 1653 was reprinted in 1660 and 
1668. Also in 1660 she published a Latin form of 
her primer, the Orurium^ didering, however, in 
some respects from the English book. In 1664 
appeared her Preces Pnvatce, containing a Latin 
order for m.attins and evensong similar to but not 
the same as that of the Prayer Hook, with hymns, 
and a large collection of various forms of devotion. 
This was ropiiblislied with some additions in 1573. 
A Book of Christian Prayers appeared in 1669, 
and was several times republialied (with some 
alterations from the original edition) in Elizabeth’s 
reign and in the reign of James l. This consists 
of many devotions for various occasions, and has 
the litany as an appendix. 

By this time tlie English Book of Common 
Prayer seems to have become to lay people what 
the Primer was to them in the days of the old 
Latin services. Devotional books henceforth were 
put forth only by private enterprise, and were 
simply intended to be used with tno Prayer Book. 
One exception perhaps may be instanced, fund that 
is Oosin’s Gollextion of Private Devotions^ which he 
published in 1627, and which is based on the 
Primer of Elizabeth of 1560 and follows the old 
arrangement of hours. Later devotional books 
wdiich had a great vogue may be instanced, such 
as Bishop Andrewes^ Preces PHvatce (Oxford, 
1675), Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living and Holy 
Dying (Lontfon, 1680), Bishop Wilson’s Sacra 
Privata (London, 1990), and through the 18th 
cent, the Prayer Book was commonly bound up 
witlia Companion to the Altar ^ containing devo- 
tions for preparation for communion and for com- 
munion, and forms of thanksmving. In the 19th 
cent, an immense number of (ievotional books has 


but late copies contain a short prayer to all the 
gods for the welfare of the dead (K Sohiaporelli, 
11 Lihro dei Funtrali^ Borne, 1882>90, il. 108). 

While attitudes of adoration, submission, etc., 
are represented frequently on the monuments, 
there seems to be none which is distinctive of 
prayer. Of times and places for prayer also little 
can bo said; sunrise and sunset appear to have 
been the special hours for adoration of the forms 
of Be, the sun-god ; the graffiti on temples and 
sacred places belonging cluedy to the late ages of 
paganism show that prayers were ottered in and 
about thorn. 

From the Old Kingdom very little is preserved 
in the nature of prayers beyond the funerary 
formula (see below) ; this applies even to the 
enormous body of the Pyramid Texts in which 
ritual charms and hymns are brought together for 
the welfare of the dead king. Tlie texts of the 
Middle Kingdom are more productive in this 
respect. In the New Kingdom, especially after 
the days of Akheiiatoii (the enthusiastic mono- 
theist and heretic at the end of the XVIIIth 
dynasty), an age of personal piety began in which 
the worshipper turned naturally to his god for 
protection, help, and comfort. This spirit, finding 
utterance in combined hymns and prayers, was 
never lo.st, though formalism and mamc reasserted 
their sway witli greater strength flian ever in 
the lives and writings of the nltra-religious Egyp- 
tians. 

The funerary formula. — A form of prayer for 
tlie comfort of the dead, bej^inning with an obscure 
phrase, ‘ Grace that the king grants, grace that 
Anuhis (or other gods) grants,’ is seen everywhere 
from the Old Kingdom onwards, and continues 
almost to the end of paganism. In tho Old Kingdom 
the prayer, as presen bed on the groat tombs, usually 
for a goo<l burial after a good old ago, for food, 
etc., daily and on the feast days, and ‘ to travel on 
the roads on which worthy veterans travel,’ etc., 
is addressed to tho funerary gods ; later it was 
addressed also to local and other deities and often 
greatly developed according to individual taste. 
Tombstones request the passer-by to repeat it, 
adjuring him by his love of life, hatred ot death, 
and devotion to’his local god, and by his desire to 
Iniqueath his office to his children, and remind him 
that it will cost him no more than a little 


been issued — too many to deal with liere. 

Litsraturr.—F. E. Warren, Th» Liturgy and Ritual of the 
Anie-Nieene Church^, London, 1912; J. H. SrawW, 7’Ae 
Barly Tfist. of the Liturgy, Oauibridge, 1013 ; R. M. Woolley, 
The Liturgy of the Primitive Church, do. 1910; J. Word#- 
worth, The Holy Communion^ London, 1910 ; G. Horner, The 
Statutes of the Apostles, do. 1004 ; J. Cooper and A. J. 
Maclean, The Testament of our Lord, Edinburgh, 1002 ; P. 
X. Funk, DUiascalia. et Oimstitutwnes Apostohrum, Pader- 
born, 1905; F. E. Brlghtman, Liturhies Eastern and 
Western, Oxford, 1896; L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, 
Kng. tr.4, London, 1912; H. Littlehales, 2'he Prymer, do. 
1891-92 ; E. Burton. 2'hree Primers pul forth in the Reign of 
Henry V 11., Oxford, 1834 • E. Hoskins, Uorce Realm MarUv 
Virgtnis, London, 1901 ; F. Procter and W. H. Frere, A 
New Hist, of the Book of Commrni Prayer, do. 1914. 

K. M. WOOLLKV. 

PRAYER (Egyptian).— Of forms of prayer in 
Egyptian ritual little is known. Among the 
magical form nine, addresses, statements, and ^ora- 
tions in the daily ritual of the teinjiles there are 
few, if any, words of request ; in one passage, 
when the officiant in the temple of Amen-re 
exclaims, ‘ Come unto mo, Amen-re, open for me 
the gates of heaven, throw open for me the gates 
of earth,* etc., the demand seems directed to carry- 
ing out the immediate objects of the ritual on 
behalf of the deity rather than the direct benefit 
of any one (cf. A. Moret, Le Rituel du cults divin 
joumalier en Egypte, Paris, 1902, p. 81 [several 
prayers in this tr. would be better interpreted as 
direct statements]). The funerary ritual is similar, i 


breath. 

Salutations. — In speech and in writing these 
were prayers. After the name of royalty or a 
superior it was proper to add, ‘ (May ho continue) 
living prosperous and in health.* Letters of the 
Middle Kingdom end, * May your hearing (of this) 
he fortunate.* In the New Kingdom a letter 
addressed to a king begins with prayers for his 
prosperity and long life (Griffith, Hieratic Papyri 
from KahUn and Ouroh^ London, 1898, pp. 67 ft. 
and 91). In later times a petition or letter to a 
great man commences, *MAy Ammon cause his 
life to be long.* 

In early times to ‘lift up the voice’ (probably 
wanton shouting) in the tomb chapel was con- 
sidered a gross offence, and doubtless both tomb 
and temple were places of solemn silence during the 
greater part of tne day ; hence religion tended to 
be associated with silence. On the vivid realiza- 
tion in the New Kingdom of personal relationship 
between the individual worshipper, however 
humble, and his protecting deity, we find insis- 
tence laid upon the value of secret prayer and 
contemplation. 

'Thoth is M a sweet well to him whothlrsta in the desert, 
cloiied to him who finds utterance, open to him who is silent* 
(Papyrus SaUitr, i. 8, 6-7); ‘Be not of many wrds, for in 
•ilenoe thou eholt gain good. ... As for the preoinot of Qod. 
his abomination is crying out ; pray thou with a desiring heart 
whose every word is hlmleD, and he will supply thy need and 
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he&r thy speech and receive thy offering ’ (Maxitnei d^Anit 8, 
1-4 : see J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought 
in Ancient Sgyptt New York, 1012, p. 865). 

At the same period models of human ears and 
stelce sculptured with ears were dedicated in the 
temples to the succouring god or goddess, *who 
heard the praver of the traveller afar off’ ; and in 
a group of little shrines in the necropolis of Thebes 
votive stelffi were set up in honour of various 
deities, recording the plagues inflicted on the 
sinner and their goodness to the repentant who 
sought their aid. 

The goddess ' is a lion ; she smiteth as a fierce lion smiteth 
and pursueth him that trespasseth against her. I cried to my 
mistress and found that she came to me with sweet breath. 
She was gracious to me after she had caused me to see her 
hand. She turned again to me in favour, she let me forget the 
sickness that was on me,’ etc. (Erman, 'Denketeine aus dcr 
thebauischen Orkberstadt,’ in SB AW, 1911, p. 1086). 

Litkratitki.— A n eiaborate examination of the funerary 
formula by Qardiner, who explains it as a statement rather 
than a prayer, is printed in N. de G. Davies and A. H. 
Gardiner, The Tomb qf Amenemhit, London, 1016, p. 79 ff. 
Himns and pr^'ers prefixed to the Book of the bead are tr. by 
E. A. Walks Budge in various edd. of that text. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

PRAYER (Finns and Lapps).—!. Ancient Finns 
and Lapps.— Tho ancient Finns and Lapps attri- 
buted to ever^ natural object a living spirit. The 
T.apps sometimes called these spirits *men’; 
water-spirits, e.g„ were known os cacctt-olmak, 
‘water-men.* Indeed the relations between men 
and spirits were at first, as Gastrin has pointed 
out,^ nko those between men and men. As a man 
would naturally call a neighbour to his aasi.stanco 
rather than a stranger, so ti e ancient Finns and 
Lapps would pray to familiar spirits, like those of 
well-known trees and streams, rather than to 
remote beings, like sky-spirits, whom they did 
not know and could not expect to control. Ihit 
spirits camo to ho thought of as free, personal 
])cmg8, able to move about and occasionally visible, 
whose existence was not entirely dependent upon 
the objects of wliich tlioy were the spirits and 
guardians, so that the spirit of one object might 
guard also other objects. In the course of time 
(before A.D. 600) they >vcro named (Finnish) 

or haldck (Lappish), a Scandinavian word meaning 
‘rulers’ or ‘guardians.’ Tho most important 
spirits were undoubtedly those of the dead. So 
awe-inspiring wore tho spirits of dead men buried 
in the forest or by the side of lakes and rivers, 
and BO much more full of power than any other 
spirits of land or water, that they wore credited 
with the guardianship of animals and fish, which 
could not be taken witlmut their permission. 
Thus, when the Lapps prayed for help in hunting, 
as w’e are told they did every morning and even- 
ing,^ to Leib-olmai, ‘ alder-tree-man,’ the spirit to 
which they prayed was a forest-god, who was prob- 
ably, like Tapio and Hiisi, the forest-gods of the 
Finns, connected with the cult of the dead, and 
who was the tutelary spirit of the bear, the most 
powerful animal that they knew. Again, when 
they prayed, as they did constantly,* to ‘water- 
men’ to aid their fishing, they were addressing 
themselves to local spirits of the dead who g^uarded 
different fishing-places. Moreover, the spirits of 
tho dead were thought to be still in very close 
relationship vidth the living, whom they could 
either help or injure, so that their favour was in 
every respect of the utmost importance. There 
were several methods by which they might be 
approached, viz. through (1) idolatry, (2) reincar- 
nation, (3) shamanism, and (4) the use of special 
means and instruments. 

1 M. Alexander Outran, Vorletungen dber die JInnitche 
ilythohogie, ed. A. Schiefner, Petro((raa* 1868, p, 195. 

s K. Leeui, De lapponibue Finmarehice eorumqw lingua, 
vita 0 t religione, Copenhagen, 1767, pp. 412 f., 417, Eng. tr. In 
J. Pinkerton's Vogaget ana Travelt, London, 1806, i. 468 f. 
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(1) Among the ancient Finns spirits were located 
in pillars m stone or wood, in rocks or trees of 
peculiar appearance, and in pebbles, twigs, or rude 
images.^ All the Finnish tribes seem to have 
poBMssed as household gods loose stones or faggots, 
images, or dolls, which almost certainly embodied 
the spirits of dead ancestors.* The Lapps toc^ 
worshipped idols of stone or wood called sometimcH 
by the Scandinavian name atorjunkare, ‘great 
governors,’ sometimes aeitaa, sometimes passa- 
aedge, ‘ holy stones.* * Every Lapp family and clan 
liatf their atorjunkare standing near their settle- 
ment, and private persons sometimes had one or 
more of their own. Prayers were offered to these 
idols with both communal and private oblations.* 

The Lapp FJcllnor described to von Duben a communal 
sacrifice of which he had been an eye-witness, where the wor- 
shippers knelt down and prayed after a sacrificial A 

man, before going to hunt or fish, kissed his aeita three times, 
and promised it some of his prey .4 A Lapp told Fellman that 
his eeiia helped him as long as he kept i£ in v good humour 7 
If evitaa did not help, they were often whipped or abandoned.^ 

(2) Spirits of the dead might also be embodied in 
the person of a living man. They then became 
his guardians, and he could make a bargain with 
them that they shonld help him whenever he 
called upon them. According to the Lappish 
«atw-doGtrine, ancestors came to life again in 
persons named after them ; by obtaining the 
names of several ancestors a Lapp could obtain 
several guardian-spirits. 

(3) Both Finns and Lapps at one time made use 
of intermediaries between themselves and spirits. 
These were the shamans (Finnish noitaa, Lappish 
noaides), men who, owing to their exceptional 
nature and training, could communicate with the 
spirits of the dead, and through them learn the 
wishes of remote gods. The Samoyed shamans 
sent their spirits up to the sky-god Num to ask his 
will.*’ Various Finnish tribes practised divination 
for a like purpose, and Esthonian and Karelian 
shamans are sometimes described as ‘diviners.’ 
The Lapps divined through their magic drunus, 
but they retained the primitive mysteries of 
shamanism ; for, when tneir divination failed, 
as often happened, it was still necessary for the 
noaide to make a journey to the world of the dead, 
to appease the spirits or to obtain their help. 

(4) Distant spirits, like those of the dead, could 
not hear men^s feeble voices. But, if ordinary 
words and tones could not reach them, they might 
perhaps hear strange shouts, mysterious whispers, 
or the noise of a drum. Two special means were 
used by the Lapps to attract the spirits’ attention : 
(a) juoigen, incantation, and (6) myran, magic 
action, especially magic drumming. 

(a) Jtungen.—Thie was a sacred chant, ' the tenor of which no 
Lapp has ever been willing to oonfess.' lo It was taught to every 
Lapp l)oy, ' so that the boy, before he could speak distinctly, 
had mastered the elements of this rude melody, or rather, if it 
pleases better, this howling.' Acerbi describe it as the most 

1 G. E. Lencqvist, De mperstitione voterum Fennorum, Abo, 
1782. p. 16. 

3 J. Aberoromby, The Pre- and Proto-hUlorie Finne, London, 
1898, i. 167, 179. 

6F. Hogstrom, Beekrifning i^ver de til Soerigee krona 
lydande Lappma/rker, Stockholm, n.d. [1746-47J, p. 181 ; O. von 
Diiben, Om Lappland oeh Lappame, Stockholm, 1878, p. 236 ; 
Ijeem, p. 467. Hogstrom (p. 108) calls those idols eaieoa. 
Their connexion with the saieo-cult, or worship of tho dead, 
was first established by Costr^n, p. 207 ff. 

4 It should be stated that women were rigidly excluded from 
tills worship. They paid their devotions apart to certain birth- 
goddesses. 

6 Von Diiben, p. 268. 

4 J. Qvigstad and O. Sandberg, LappiiJte neniyr ogfolkeeagn, 
Christiania, 1887, p. 112. 

7 Von Diiben, p. 287. 

4 O. Donner, Lieder der happen, Helsingfors, 1876, p. 26, 

9 Gastrin, Fordieka Reeor oeh forakingar, Helsingfors, 1662, 
L 207. 

10 Trondbjem MS, ap. J. A. Fiiis, Lappish Mythologi eventyr 
og foUeeaagn, Gbristiania, 1671, p. 24. 

D LMm, p. 484. 
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hidooua kind of yelHng.i In E. Lindahl and J. Ohrlliiif‘8 
Lexicon Lapjwnienm (Stockholm, 1780, p. m)}iujiket i« duflned 
as * Lapponum more caiiore, tremulo t»ntu tuinere.’ The wordi 
of such IiioantAtionM are not known.*-* FJeJher said that aonie 
prayers were presented In a whisper with words not used In 
ordinary speech.* The omission of one word would render the 
chant ineffective, and mijfht cause a shaman's death.< 

(6) Jfymn.'~Wheu the help of spirits was sou||;ht on import* 
ant occasions, several noaiaee went into a hut set apart for 
the puriK>ee, and there shainanhsed * per rh juoig^eu et myran,* 
i.e. oy inc-antations uiixe<] with inagio action and especially 
druninunf^r.s Although the inaKic drum was adapted by the 
T^pps and others to divination, its orig^inal oblect was to attract 
the attention of the spirits of the dead who lived underground 
out of ordinary ear-shot, and who were thereby summoned to 
place themselves in8i<le the drum and help the shaman. 

The kamlanie of the Lapp noaides resembles that of Siberian 
and other shamans, and the best accessible account is that 
translated from Miknailovskii \nJAl xxiv. 146 f.4 The juttitjen 
Wi.ich accompanied it was of great im|>ortance, and, if the on- 
lookers ceased singing during the noauf^'s trance, he could 
never come to life again.? ?^vcrtheles8, the main feature of 
the performance was coercive action. Prayer was in a very 
rudimentary stage. 

2 . Finns of Finland.— It Bcems certain that the 
Finns of Finland, like other members of the Finno- 
Ugrian family, anciently used .shamanistic methods 
of coercing spirits similar to those of the Lapps. 
But the 3 ' soon left tlie T.apps far behind, partly 
because they c&'oe under. Christian influences some 
centuries earlier, but chiefly' because their higher 
intelligence led them evf*.i o»*fore that time to as- 
similate the culture of more advanced neighbours. 
The Finns must have reformoil their old religion 
long before tlie l‘2th cent., when Christianity was 
introduced to tliem. There is evidence of this in 
their traditional poetry, known chiefly through 
Ldnnrot’s compilation, the Kalevala^ (q.v.), which, 
though very largely mediieval, is not entirely so, 
and reflects much of tlie old life of the Finnish 
people, but has little or nothing to say of primitive 
shamanism.® The heroes of Finnislr poetry are 
magicians, but they do not perform any shaman- 
istic actions.^® Their magic is carried out by the 
utterance of w'ord-charms. For instance, the 
rivalry lietween Finnish and Lfujp wizards which 
is expressed in the strife of Viiiniimtiinen* and 
Joukahainen in Kalevala^ vi., is a contest not in 
hwilanie but in the singing of spells. Divination 
is practised by rhalKlomaricy " or by the sieve.** 
The magic drum has been forgotten and is never 
mentioned.*® The rude incantations which accom- 
panied the shaman’s performances have given ])Iace 
to those magic songs w'hich are so prominent in 
Finnish poetry. Of the large number of such songs 
published by Ldnnrot in 1S80 under the title Loit- 
stirunoja^* most seem to be later than the 12tli 

1 J. Acorbl, TraveUt through Siveden^ FifUand, Lapland to If. 
London, 1802, ii. 811. 

> Donoer, p. 28 ; Acerbi (ii. 811) quotvs a fragment of a woif- 
charm. 

* Von Diiben, p. 200. 

*JAI xxiv. [18941 140; of. Kalevala, xvl. and xvii., where 
Vainiimuinuu goes nrst to Tuoncia and then to Vipunen to 
recover throe magic words wliich he has forgotten. 

8 E. J. Josson, De Finnorum Lapponumque Norwegieorwm 
religiom pagana. Copetdiagen, 1767, p. 00. 
tt See also Leerii, pp. 

?J. Scheffer, Lapprona, Frankfort, 1078, p. 139 f. In the 
Journal de la Finno^Ougrienne^ viii. [Helsingfors, 1890] 

121-123, E. N. Setala gives the text of the MS on wiiicTi Scheffer’s 
account is liascd. 

8 Ist ed. (82 cantos), Helsingfors, 1836, 2nd ed. (60 cantos), do. 
1849, Eng. tr. by W. F. Kirby, in * Everyman’s Library,’ 2 vols., 
London, n.d. 

P See D. Cloniparetti, The Traditional Poetry of the Finne^ 
Eng. tr., London, 1898, p. 268 1. (the progress of Finnish research 
has invalidated some of Ooniparetti’s work). 

IP Their occasional changes of shape are not necessarily re- 
miniscences of shamanism. 

Kalevala^ xiix. 76-110 ; KanteMai*, Helsingfors, 1887, ii. 
138, 143 ; Swmen Kansan Muinaisia Loitsurum^, do. 1880, 
p. lllf. 

13 iiencqvist, p. 01 ; Loitsurunoja, p. vii f. 

IS The only allusion to it known to the present writer is in 
Loitsurunoja, p. 29, where kdsikannus, * hand-drum,' is used as 
a synonym of the I^tplander. Friis’s view (pp. 147, 109) that 
sampo was % magic drum is quite untenable. 

14 A good deal of this material had been used in the Kalevala, 
and some had been published by earlier collectors ; e.g., see 


cent. » and few can have come from professional 
magicians. They' are certainly popular products, 
ana presuppose a revolt against the official sham- 
anism which prevailed generally among Finno- 
Ugrian peoples.^ As a result of this reformation 
laymen must have taken to themselves tlie power 
of approaching spirits wliioh had been restricted 
to an initiated class. Personal supplications, and 
word-cliarms which were always benevolent and 
which wore gathered mainly from the common 
stock of European magic, entirely superseded the 
crude mimetic actions and unintelligible incanta- 
tions by which tlie official wizard tried to enforce 
his will on spiritual powers. Thus the prayers 
and spells of the Fiiilandera were not, liko the 
Accadian formuhe to which Lenormant compared 
them,® priestly incantations in a secret tongue, 
nor, like the Lapp juoigen and myran, more 
mechanical acts of sorcery, but they were aids to 
popular relig’ou belonging generally to mediaeval 
and comparatively modern times, wrien a man had 
learnt to approach the spirit world on his own 
account either with sjiells or with genuine prayers. 

Lonnrot’s collection comprises, b<« '.es general fonnul» of 
magic, a large number uf exorcisms, which are borrowed 
maliily from Scandinavia, and include some well-known and 
wide-spread charms, such as the Merseburger Oebet.* It also 
contains ' origirm,' or ‘ births ’ (synty),* songs which describe 
fantastically, and often in a derisive manner, the genesis of 
animals, diseases, and other things, the aim of the singer being, 
apparently, to demonstrate the feebleness of the object and 
induce it to ai^t as he wishes. The remaining 73 songs are 
called ‘prayers,’ most of them having several variants, some as 
many as 30. They are addressed indifferently to old Finnish 
gods and spirits, such os Dkko, Iliisi, Tapio, Ahtl, etc., and to 
various objects of Christian worship, the most popular of 
whom is the Virgin Mary. She is ailcircsscd sometimes by her 
own naiuo, but often by beautiful Finnish epithets such as 
Snvetar, ‘daughter of summer,’ EteliittLr, ‘daughter of the 
south wind,’ Luonnotar, ‘daughter of creation,’ Kivutar. 
‘daughter of pain.’ A largo proportion are hunters’ and 
fishers’ prayers. Most of these seem comparatively modern, 
uud so do the agricultural prayers, excepting perhaps those 
relating to a vegetation-spirit known as SampsiL Pellervoinen, 
which were sung at the spring sowing festivals of ‘ Ukko’sOup* 
and ‘Ukko’s Chests,’ vestiges of which have been noted m 
recent vears. These sowing charms may bo read, woven to- 
gether by Lonnrot, in Foie Mifa.ii.t^ 

The ‘prayers* generally boar out LencqvisFs 
remark that the Finns pray only for niatorlal 
benefitB.® Nevertheless, tney reveal the kind and 
simple heart of the Finn, his warm lovo of nature, 
and his peculiar but genuine gift of poetic imagina- 
tion. We may quote a short sailor’^s prayer 
Jlo-Untu ilmahineru 
*0 bird of joy, bird of the air, 

Fly whither I command. 

Fly to the infinite East, 

Fly to the chambers of thu morning Sun 1 
Puff out your cheeks, 

And blow a favouring gale ; 

That 1 inav have a fair wind, 

And may freely pass 
Over the wide waters. 

Across the far-spread sea.* 

LrriRATDUB.— Most of this is indicated in the notes ; other 
critical literature is published In Finnish. 

Charles J. Billson. 

PRAYER (Greek).— I. Expressiotui used to 
denote prayer. — The normal expression in Greek 
for ‘prayer* is for ‘to pray,* eCx^adai, with 


11. Q. Porthan, JDe Poesi Fennie^ Abo, 1766-78 ; Lenoqvlst, op. 
eit . ; C. Qanander, Mythologia Fennica, Abo, 1789 ; and esp. 
D. H. B. von Bchroter, Finnitofie Runen, UpsfJa, 1810. 

J See Abercromby, ii. 46. 

3 F. Lenormant, Chaldean Magic, Eng. tr., London, 1877, cb. 
xvl. f. 


* Loitsurunoja, p. 76 f. 

4 There are 83 * origins ’ (Including variants), over 60 of which 
may he read in the Kaleima ; see FL vl. [1896] 846, 

* Of the ‘ Planting of the Barley * (Loitsurunoja, p. 296) L. L. 

le Puc wrote : * Les vieux Finnols prononcent encore aujpur- 
d’hui cette invooation en ensemenrnjit leurs champs *(Ls Rale- 
vala traduU, Paris, 1870, n. 17, not^ GomparetU (p. 188) iden- 
tifled Sampaa with the BioUcal Samson, but his name has since 
been explained as that of a kind of griM which springs up as 
soon as the snow melts. The songs of SAmpsk show influences 
of the Scandinavian cult of Frey. _ 

« Lencqvlst, p. 64. ? LosAsurunt^a, p. 267. 
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compoundB irpoo’ei^ecr^ai, Another word, 

usecf chiefly by the poets, is XtnJ, or rather Xtroi, 
with its corresponding verb XlffmOau 
In Homer the regular verb of prayer addrearad by men to the 
gods is fvxoMcu. Only In one passage (IL ix. 601) does he use 
AtWofiat in this way. On the otlier hand, Homer has thjd (In 
plur.) only in Od. x. 626 ; Xini(ln plur.) in Od. xl. 84, II. lx. 602. 

Although, naturally enough, these expressions 
tend to get confused, it seems to the present writer 
that there is a fundamental distinction between 
them. Kvxofiai corresponds very closely to the 
Latin voveo in its double sense of * vow * and ‘ wish * 
and hence is the regular word for a prayer to the 
gods for future blessing. On the other hand, \irat 
arc not properly prayers for future blessing, but 
are in the nature of prayers for forgiveness, prayers 
of atonement. This is borne out by the use of the 
corresponding Latin verb litare^ which is not ‘ to 
pray,’ but ‘ to propitiate.’ 

Thu8, to take first Od. xi. 84 f. (the paaoage ocoure in the 
Nekyia ) : Odysseus digs a trench Into which he (Murs offerings 
to all the dead. He then vows tojMrform certain sacrifices to 
them on his rettitr to Ithaca. Then the passage proceeds : 
rovf 8' fvjfuXjiin Air^a-i r«, c8(^«a where 

one ma^ suppose that «vxwXat refers to his vows, AiTai to his 
entreaties or propitiatory prayer. 

Turn now to if. ix. 400 fl., which Leaf translates thus : * There* 
fore, Aohillos, rule thy high spirit ; neither beseemeth it tlice to 
have a ruthless heart. Nay, even the very go<lH can bend 
(oTOfirrol 84 re xai 9tol avroi), and theirs withal is luf tier majesty 
and honour and might. Their hearts by Incense (Bvitatri), and 
reverent vows ayav^a-i) and drink offering (Aotfiv) 

and burnt offering men turn with prayer (Xt^rtrd/trvot), 

so oft as any transgresseth and doeth^sin. Moreover, Prayers 
of penitence (Airag are daughters of great Zeus, halting and 
wrfnkled and of eyes askance, that have their task withal to go 
in the steps of Sin CA-n]). For Sin is strong and fleet of foot, 
wherefore she far out runneth all Pi.iyers, andgoeth Indore them 
over all the earth making men fall (fiAanrova avOpunrow), and 
Prayers follow to heal the harm (ai 8* i^aKwvrai 8iri<rcrw). Now 
whosoever roverenceth Zeus’s daughters when they draw near, 
him they greatly bless and hear nis petitions ; but when one 
donieth Uieni and stiffly refuseth, then depart they and make 
prayer unto Zeus the son of Kronos that Sin may come upon 
such an one, that he may fall and pay the orice. Naj', Achilles, 
look thou too that there attend upon the daughters of Zeus the 
reverence that bendeth the heart of all men that be right* 
minded. For it Atreidcs brought thee not gifts and foretold 
tliee not more hereafter, but were ever furiously wroth, then I 
were not he that should bid thee cast aside tnlne anger . . . 
but now he both offereth thee forthwith many gifts, and 

S romiseth thee more hereafter, and hath sent heroes to beseech 
lee . . . dishonour not thou their petition.' 

An examination of Greek literature conflrms this 
view of XiTof. 

Hesiod has neither Xirot nor kUrvofitu, and only one case of 
XiravrvM {Th$og. 469>— of the prayer of Rhea to Earth and 
starry Heaven, before the birth of Zeus. On the other hand, 
fvxai occurs {lb. 419) of prayer to Hecate and (frag. 246) in a 
proverbial line, fpya v4wv, /SovXai 84 «vxal 84 ytp6vrtav. 

Evxo/xai occurs in Theog. 441, Work* and Days, 465, 738, and 
frag. 81 ; «vxi<>Xii in Sc. 68. Theognis has neither Xiroi nor 
XiVtrofiat, but he has tvx^ (341) and vvyofitu (18, 129, 171, 1141, 
1151). In the group of early lyric poeis-*Archilochus, Simon- 
ides, Mimnermus, Solon, Tyrtnos — there is no case of either 
XiTot or AiVov/aac, while tUvofiai occurs In Simon, frags. 7, 84, 
and Solon, frag. 6. In Pindar kiotrog.au has become practi(^ly 
the same thing as avxogai (Pyth. i. 71, 01. xiL 1, Wem. iii. 1, 
frag. 90, Pyth. iv. 207), and in l*th, v. (vi.) 46 is comhiued with 
cvya£ cvva^C virb Otontoian^ kUroogai. But Airat occurs only 
twice : 01. ll. 88, where Thetis Zi}va« i}top Airats inatoa. and got 
Achilles conveyed to the Islands of the Blest, and 01. vUi. 8. 
What appears to be an adjectival form occurs twice : 01. vi 78, 
Airal $voiax (saorifices of propitiation offered to Hermes, no 
doubt In his charaoter of Uie right use of Xtrat) and 

Pyth. iv. 217, Xiral tfraoi8(U (propitiatory Tnoantations— again 
the normal use of Xtro*). In frag. 21, kir^v 'Hw, it is, as the 
sohollast sayssevicTcuav. In Baoohylldes kiooogai ocours in 
V. 100, where it is definitely of prayers to appease the anger of 
Artemis— a ohthoniaii deity— and in x. 69, where It is used in 
the Homeric sense of an appeal by mortals to mortals. He has 
no example of Xtroi. 

When we turn to the dramatists, we find that .fischylus has 
kiooogat once only (Suppl. 748), in an appeal by a mortal to a 
mortal ; Airol he has in Prom. 1009, Sept. 148, 173, 814, 320, 626, 
620, Pers. 490, Ag. 228, 806, JSum. 862, i^ppl. 178, 878, 621. 
An examination of tbe*>e paimges confirms our general view. 
Evxogau and <vx«^' occur in ^Es^ylus very frequently, and are 
his normal expressions for ' nray ' and ' prayer.' The usage of 
Sophocles is quite in accordance with our position. He hae 
aixai in (Kd.Tyr. 289, EL 638. in Ph. 771, and «6 xom«* 
frequently. Aiooogai as a general term for entreaty oooure some 
seven or eight times ; kirai occurs in Ph. 60, 496, (Ed. Col. 485, 
1016, 1811, 1564, BL 187, Anf. 1006-aU normal uses. In Aristo- 


phanes ooonn three times, tvxn twice, abxogai twenty 
times, vvx*>^q once ; he hae no case of Xirat ; kiooogai occurs 
in Pax, 382, addressed to Hermes : klrogan is coupled with 
tvxai in Th. 818 : In Th. 1040 hCrogai 18 definitely ' supplicating.' 

Of prose authors Herodotus has fvvo^i and «vx«aXii, no case 
apparently of kiooogai, but kirtU (1 106) of propitiatory prayer. 
Ibucydides has no example of Xiswo/mu or Xtra«, nor do the 
words occur in any of the orators. 

Bbxalt then, is the nomal Greek word for prayer ; 
Xiral are in the nature of penitential or propitiatory 
prayer; rpoffedxofiai ia normally ‘thanksgiving* 
(e.g.^ Aristoph. Pint. 841, 958, Ran. 891, Pax^ 660), 
though also used {e.g., Plato, Crit, 106 A) as prac- 
tically equivalent to ebxoficn- 
Other expressions for ‘prayer’ and ‘pray* are 
dpi) (dpd) and dpdofiai. 


There is no clear distinction in Homer between apao/xat (oc- 
curring some 39 times) and tvxoM^ti ^ii'h which, indeed, it is 
frequently expressly equated, as, e.a., II. v. 114, 121, x. 296 f. ; 
and the same is true of dpi) (oocurrlng six Imes)— s.g., IL xv. 
877, nrxd^tvof followed by dp/^iv (878). The fact is that 
' prayer ’ and ‘ curse ' are essentially undiflereutiated. Thus it 
happens that Althma’s prayer {IL ix. 665 fl. ) is a prayer for 
death to her son Meleager, and is therefore a *^curse,^ Just as It 
happens that dpiftrir’ 'EptcOr (Od. ii. 136) is a summoning of 
the Erin ves to exact vengeance and so amounts to a curse. ^0 
notion that it could mean ‘ curse the Erinyes ' is utterly wrong, 
being consonant neither with the Homonc use of dpaogat nor 
with Greek syntax. It is noticeable that Homer has dpi)T^p:3 
' priest ’ {IL 1 . 11, 94, v. 78). In Hesiod dpdo/iat does not occur 
and dpoi in the one example of it {Work* and Day*, 726) » 
‘ prayers.’ Pindar has dpat once only (never dpdopat) m l*th. v. 
(vi.) 48, where it* ' prayers.’ But in the dramatists * curse ' is 
ilie normal, or even the Invurial.le, sense of dpd (dpai)— s.g., 
iEsch. Sept. 70, 096, 883, 81 ., 064, Eum. 417, Ch. 406, 698; 
Sophocles, and. Tyr. 295, 744, 820, (Ed. Col. 162, 968, 1877, 
1886, Ant. 423, etc. So dpdofuu is 'cufite' in iEsch. Prom. 912, 
Sept. 638 (the only examples); Soph. Oid. Tyr. 261, 1291, etc. 
Yet Sophocles has the verb in the sense of ‘ pray ' three times 
(Aj. 504, <Kd. CoL 1447, Tr. 48). )n later Greek the sense of 
^ curse ’ prevails completely. 

3. Attitude in prayer.— Tlie most striking char- 
acteristic of the Greek attitude in prayer is directness 
of address. The worshipper endeavours to be, so 
far 08 possible, literally in touch with his god. 

Thus, In Pindar, 01. vi. 68, when lamus praised to Poseidon, 
*he wont down Into the midst of Alpheus [Paseidon being a 
river-god as well as a sea-god] and called on wide-ruling Posei- 
don his grandsire . . . and he stood beneath the heavens, and 
it was night.’ Bo, in 01. i. 71, Pelops 'came and stood on the 
margin of the grey sea, alone in the darkness of the night and 
called on the deep-voiced I^ordof the Trident.’ So, too, in Horn. 
IL i. 348-351, ' Achilles wept and sat down apart ... on the 
beach of the grey sea, gazing over the boundless deep ; he 
stretched forth his hands and prayed instantly to his dear 
mother,’ t.s. to Thetis, a 8ea<Aelty. 


Typically, when Zeus or any other of the Olym- 
pians was invoked, the worshii>por turned his face 
to the heavens (e.i/., Horn. II. iii. 364 f. ; ‘ Thereat 
Atreides groaned, looking up to the wide heaven : 
“Father Zeus,”’ etc.), the hands uplifted paliiis 
upwards (x^iptt vrrrlai [Philostr. Imag. 341 ; Plu- 
tarch, Compar. Philopoem, et Tit. 2 : roO T/roy rdt 
Xei/Mii els rbv obparbv ifirrlas dyarelvovros, lirrCirros Kal 
wpoaevxoplrov] ; cf. tlie manm supinas of the Roman 
prayer [Verg. j^n. iii. 176, Ovid, Met. viii. 681 ; 
Hor. Cnrm. lii. 23. 1]). Of the veiled head {caput 
velatum) of the Roman worshipper (Verg. jRn. iii. 
645; Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 3. 10, etc.) there is no 


trace in Greek, nor of the turning to the right 
(east) so typical of Roman prayer (Pliny, HN xi. 
45, 251 ; Pint. Marcell. 0 ; Plant. Cure. i. 69 ; Val. 
Flacc. viii. 246 ; Sueton. Vitell. 2 ; Stat. Theb. vi. 
215; Livy, v. 21). Prostration was regarded as 
Oriental and un-Greek. Normally the Greek 
prayed standing upright. Yet a fragment of a 
bas-relief from the Asklepieion shows Asklepios 
standing upright and a woman on her knees before 
him, touching his Ipdrior with her right liand 
[REG xxix. [1916] 131, p. 78). 

If a sea-deity were invoked, the worshipper 
stretched his hands towards the sea (Horn. i. 
351), though Polyphemus, praying to Poseidon 
{Oa. ix. 627), raises his hands to the starry heaven. 
In prayer to river nynmhs^ the worshipper fixed 
his eyes on the water (Hesiod, Works anti Days, 
737 L). Achilles in Troad, addressing his home 
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river Spercheiofl, IooIch over the eea (//. xxiii. 143 f.)* 
In prayer to a chthonian deity the liands were held 
downwards or placed on the >?round : 

* Ootne now swear to me by the inviolable water of Styx, and 
^Tith one of thy hands icrasu the foriilo earth, and with the 
other the shininf; sea, that all may h« witnesses to us, even all 
the ffods below that are with Kronos,’ etc. (Horn. IL. xlv. 271 ff.; 
cf. BacuhyL v. 42, vH. 41). 

Sometimes, to reinforce Ids prayer to a chthonian 
deity, the worshipper would beat the ground with 
his hands : 

Althma, ‘grieved for her brethren’s death, prayed instantly 
to the k<h1h, and with her hands she beat upon the fertile earth, 
fallifij; on Hades and dread Persephone, while she knelt upon 
her knees and ma<le her bosom wet with tears, to bring her 
son (Meleager) to death ; and Krinnys that walketh in darkness, 
whose heart knoweth not compassion, heard her from Erebos 
(lloin. //, lx. 6C6ff.). ‘Straightway the ox-eyed lady Hera 
prayed, striking the earth with the flat of her hand, and spake 
*Aymg, “ Hearken to me now, O Earth and the wide Heavens 
above, and ye gods called Titans, dwelling beneath earth in 
great Tartaros’” (Horn. Uytnn. Apull. 332 f.). *8o spake she 
and lashed the earth with her •%tout hand ; and earth, giver of 
livelihood, was stirred, and Hera, beholding it, was glad at 
heart, for she deenie<1 that her prayer would be fnlHlied ' (t6. 
84011.); cf. Pans. vill. 1.^.8 : ‘I know too that on the most 
important affairs most of thePheneatlatis swear by the Petroma. 
There is a round cover on it, which contains a mask of Demeter 
Oidaria : this mask the priest puts on his face at the greater 
mysteries, and smites the Undernound Folks with rods — I 
imagine, in conformity with some l^end.* On Theocritus, viL 
lOe, ‘And if, dear Pan, thou dost those things, may the 
Arcadian boys not smite thee on sides and shoulders with 
squills, when there is little meat,’ the schjsl. remarks: Movsaroc 
rival ot waiStt rhp Hava <rKiAXatc 
fiaXXovat' ytvrrai ti rovra orav ot vopi/yoi Arnrov trpeZov 6vtroitrt 
Kox ftif iKOphv fi Totf i(r$iov<ri. Similnrly, in Coliuthiis, Rape, of 
Helen, 40 ft., 8trife. who had not been invited to the marriage 
of Pelens and Thetis, ’ rose often from her stony seat and again 
sat down : and with her hand she smote the broad bosom of 
earth and heeded not the rock. She would fain have burst the 
bars of the darksome hollows and roused tlio Titans from their 
nits beneath the earth and laid waste the heavens, the seat of 
Zeus who rules on liigh.’ 

3. The utterance of prayer. — Normally pr^er 
was not merely thought, but uttered aloud. The 
same was the case union^ the Jews, as is well 
illustratod by the prayer ot Uaiinoh (1 S : 

* And it came to po-ss, as she continued praying before the Lord, 
that Kii marked her mouth. Now Hannah, she spake in her 
heart (iinS'Vy n*13nO ; LXX, cX^ci iv rfi xipSitf avr-^t ) ; only her 
lips moved, but her voice was not hoard : therefore Eli thougiit 
she had been drunken.' 

It would be easy to illustrate this practice from 
all periods of Greek literature : 

Horn. II. 1. 460, ill. 276 : ficy<iX’ vvx«to, ' prayed loudly ’ ; so 
pjya tviaro In Od. xvll. 238. Prayer is overheard (It. xix. 266 f,, 
Od. xvn 248 ; Xen. Sympot. iv. 66 : xal irp^v 4^ aov ijKovov 
wvxofievov npbf rovt Seovr). 

The loudness of the voice increased with the fervour 
of the prayer. It may rise to a /9oi), or loud cry ; 

4yiit Si Stove ^viPwtropai alir itSyrat (Horn. Od. 1. 878, li. 148), 
precisely as, in a mouient of great peril, Nestor B6a<re naXSa 
F6v (Find. i^fA. vl. 86). 

Similarly, among the Romans, the mother prays 
more loudly for beauty in the case of her daughters 
than in the cose of her boys, according to Juvenal, 
X. 289 f. ; 

' Formsjn optat modico pueris, maiore puellis 
Murumre, cum Veneris fanum videt anxla mater.* 

When prayer is not uttered or is uttered in a low 
voice, the motive is generally expressed or implied. 
And the motives are several. 

(rt) In Horn. II. vii. 194 fT., the motive is ap- 
parently the fear that the knowletlge of the prayer 
might enable the enemy to counteract it by some 
more potent spell ; it might in fact * give useful 
information to the enemy. ^ 

Ajax is about to fight with Hector In single oombst, and he 
asks the Greeks, while he is putting on his armour, to pray to 
Zeus * in silence by ^'ourselves that the Trojans may not know, 
or even openly, since we fear no one ’ vfiviwv, iva nii 

Tpi^r ye iruewvrai, | ij« xai dft^a^iijv, cvsiovrtva 

(li) External circumstances might make a spoken 
prayer impossible. 

Thus Odysseus, swimming for his life, * prayed in his heart’ 
(cvfaro 6v xard Ov/uuiv) (Od. V. 444) | and this may be the motive 
of Jl. xxiii. 768, where Odysseus in the crisis of the footrace 
* prayed to grey-eyed Athene in his heart.* 


(c) Again, the motive might he a natural desire 
for privacy— a desire, as we say, to be alone with 
God. 

Thus. In Od. xil. 888 ff., Odysseus soys : ‘Then I went away 
through the island that I might pray to the gods, If haply some 
one should show me the way to go. And when on my way 
through the Island I hod avoided my comrades, 1 washed my 
hands where was a shelter from the wind, and prayed to all the 
gods who keep Olympoe.’ Bo Find. 01. 1. 71 f. : Pelops ‘Went 
nigh unto the gray sea alone in the darkness’ (oto« ip op^pf) to 
pray to Poseidon. 8o ‘ going apart ’ (air<ivcv8s kimp) is said of 
one who prays (II. 1. 86, Od. U. 260). 

(d) The motive is obvious which makes Orestes 
pray silently or rather in a low voice in presence of 
Aigisthos : 

StovSnif 8 ’ iftif 

ravavTt’ yeyiuviinctaiv Adyovf (Eur. J?f. 808 f.). 

(e) Another motive is modesty. This is especi- 
ally the case with the prayer of the lover. 

Thus Find. Pyih. lx. 87 ff., of the suoceastul athlete : ‘ Full 
many times at the yearly festival of Pallas the maidens have 
seen thee victorious and mutely prayed each for herself that 
such an one as thou, O Telesikrates, might bo her beloved 
husband or her son’ (ditupoC wv itedo-ra tfiiXraTOP iroptfeviKol 
n6<np ^ vibv •vxokt’, & TtAe<rt«rpar>r, Sp.p.ep). 

The opposite of tpOiyyecrdai is y}/K$vpl^€iv, 

* whisper,^ and doubtless this explains the cult- title 
of ’ Mdvpos, to whom prayers were whispered 

(cf. Tibull. II. i. 83 ; Catull. Ixiv. 104). 

(/) A loading motive is that the prayer is a 
shameful prayer. 

Pythagoras (Clem. Alex. Strom, iv. 26, S 178) enjoined ixtrd 
dnitpiit «vxecr0ai. Seiioca, Rp. x. 6, quotes from Athcno<loriis : 
‘Know that you are free from all desires when you reach a 
stage where you ask nothing from God except whnt you cun ask 
openly,’ and ho goes on to say that * men now whisper the most 
shaitiotul prayers to the gods ; if any one iiearkeiis, the^' Ijeconie 
silent, ami they tell to God what they do not want man to 
hear ’ ; of. Hor. £p. i. 16, 69 f. ; Pers. ii. 3-76 ; Mayor, on Juv. x. 
289 f. Of. the ‘loud voice* of tlic Prayer Book. 

(ff) The prayers or incantations of the magician 
are naturally spoken in a low voice. 

8o in the OT Is SiB : * Seek unto them that have fainiliajr 
sttirits and unto the wizards, that chirp and that nmttcr ' (LXX 
TOvr lyyaa-rpip-vOovt . . . Ot r« Ttj« soiAios 4>tttPovcrip). 

4. The relation of the suppliant to his god.— In 
the earliest times the suppliant compelled his god 
to do his will — traces of which may be founa in 
the beating of tho ground and the Uagellation 
of Pan mentioneii above, and the smiting of the 
{rjrox06pioi in Pans, loc, cit. 

The next stage is one of bargain, which is the 
typical form of prayer in Homer. This bargain- 
theory of prayer may assume diilerent forms. 

(a) If ever 1 did that for thee, so do thou this for 
me. 

Thus Horn. IL 1. 86 ff . of the priest Ohryses ; ' Then went that 
old man apart and prayed aloud to King Apollo, whom Leto of 
the fair lixiks bare : *' Hear me, lord of the silver bow, that 
standest about Ohryse and holy Killa, and rulest Tenedos by 
thy might, O Smintheus 1 if ever I built a temple pleasant in thine 
eyes, or if 1 ever burnt to thee fat flesh of the thighs of bulls or 
of goats, fulfll thou this my desire.'” So Od. Iv. 763 ff., IL xv. 
372 ff. 

(b) If thou do this for me, I will do that for thee. 

A typical example is Horn. Od. til. 880 ff., where Nestor prays 
to Athene : ' Be gracious, O queen, and give me fair fame — for 
myself and my children and gracious wife ; and 1 In turn will 
sacriflee to thee a heifer,’ etc. ; of. IL vi. 116. 

One form of this is the explicit assertion that it is 
for the ailvantage of the gods to protect their 
worshippers. 

Thus Theognis, 778ff. : ‘ O lA>rd Phoebus, thyself didst build 
tho High City, doing a favour to Alcathous son of Pelops ; thy- 
self keep from this city the froward host of the Meaes, that 
with joy the people may send thee glorious hecatombs when 
spring comes round, rejoicing in oithara and delectable mirtlK 
In paean ohoir and song around thy altar.’ Similarly and still 
more frankly, ASschylus, in SepL 76 f., mokes Eteocles pray to 
the gods to save Thebes : ‘ Be our refuge. And I think 1 speak 
for our common Interest: for a prosperous oit)' honours the 
gods.’ 

(c) The third type is that which J. Adam (Tke 
Religious Teacliers of Greece^ Edinburgh, 1908, p. 
46) has compared to our 

* God of our fathers, be the Qod 
Of their racoeeding race,' 

f.e., even as thou didst of old, so do also now. 
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Thus Horn. II. L i50ff. : ^Then Ohryaet lifted up hif hands 
and prayed aloud for them : ** Hearken to me, god of the silver 
bow, . . . even as erst thou didst hear my prayer and didst me 
honour and greatly afilictedst the people of we Danaans, even 
10 now fulfil me this my desire/'* Of. IL i. 463 ff.. v. 1180., x. 
278 ff. ; Find. /sfA. vi. 42 f. In /f. z. 2M ff. this type isoomblned 
with tj'pe (6). 

{d) There is the type in whioh man makes no 
bargain, the normal type from the 6th cent. B.O.— 
e.g., Pind. 01. xiv. 6, Pyth. v. 124 ; ASacYi. Ag. 946 f. ; 
Soph. CEd. Tyr, 187 1. ; Demosth. de Cor. i., ana 

passim. 

It is to be noted that the personal piety of the 
worshipper — i^^/Seui—w&a considered by the Greeks 
to make his prayer more likely to be answered. 

Thus Horn. IL i. 218 : 8t r« Scots Ivtm^Smut, fiJlXa r* laXvov 
avTDv, 'if a man obeys the gods, thev surely hearken to him/ 
and Pind. 01. vlil. 8: Ivertu irpor «v(rc/3i'a« avipStp 
Airoif , ' fulfilment Is zrantcd to the pravers of men for the sake 
of their piety.' Of. aou. Mem. i. 8. 3 ; Eur. frag. 940. Contrast 
the case of the wicked man : * No god hears his prayers' (;Gsch. 
Ag. 887 ; cf. Hor. Cam. in. xxiii. 17 ; Pers. Sat. ii. 78). 

$. The ritual of praycr.~The simplest form of 
prayer is little more tiian an ejaculation, and is 
typically expressed in Greek by the name of the 
god in tiie vocative case, followed by an infinitive 
(dependent on some word for ‘give’ or ‘grant* 
understood) expressing the request. 

Thus Horn. lU viL 1760. : ' So he spake and each marked his 
lot, and they cast them into the helmet of Agamemnon, sun of 
Atreus ; and the people prayed and lifted up their hands to the 

g ods ; and thus would one say as ho looked unto Uie wide 
eaven ; 

Zrv apa 1j Aiapra. 4 Tvi^oe vi6p, 

^ aitritp fiatrik-^a voXvxpv^oio Mv/ojvijs I * 

Of. Herod, v. 106, where Darius, hearing that Sardis had been 
burnt by the Athenians, 'cailed for a bow, and, having received 
one, ho put an arrow into it and shot it into the air, with these 
WOrdH : St ZcC, iKytp4a0at fiot *A6iiPaiov% rlaatrdaL,* 

A still shorter form of the ejaculatory prayer is 
the use of the vocative alone — e.g./AirdXXw drro- 
Tp6vai€ (Aristoph. Av. 61, etc.) ; Herondas, vii. 74 ; 
'Epfxij re KepSiuiv sal (tiJ, KepSlui lleidlot; cf. such ex- 
pressions as ‘ Hercle,’ ‘ raehercule,’ ‘ medius fidiiis,* 
in Latin. The ejaculatory prayer is commended 
by Marcus Aurelius, v. 7. 

The more elaborate ritual will be best explained 
by definite examples. 

{a) The account of the Argonauts starting on 
their voyage in quest of the Golden Fleece : 

'Now when that goodly crew were come to lolkos, Jason 
muHtered them with thanks to each, and the seer Mopaoa 
prupheNie<l by omena and by aacred lota, and with good will 
aped the host on board. And when they had hung the anchora 
over the prow, then their chief, takina in hia hands a golden 
goblet, stood upon the stem and called on Zeus whose spear is 
we lightning, and on the tides of waves and winds and the 
nights, and the paths of the sea, to speed Uiem quickly over, 
and for kindly days and the friendly fortune of return. And 
from the clouds a favourable voice or thunder pcalud in answer ; 
and there came bright lightning floahes buratliig through. 

Then the heroes took heart in obedience to the heavenly 
signs ; and the seer bade them strike into the water with their 
ban, while he apake to them of hapj^ hopes ; and in their rapid 
hands the rowing aped untiringly ’ (Innd. Pyth. iv. 188 0.X 
(6) Compare with this the famous passage in 
which Thucydides tells of the start of the Athenian 
expedition to Sicily in 416 B.c. ; 

'Now when the ships were manned and everything with 
whioh they were to put to aea was on board, the signal for 
silence was given by the trumpet and they made the customary 
prayers before putting to sea, not ship by ship but all together, 
led by a herald (impvQ throughout all the army, marines and 
generals alike making libation with oups (imuara) of gold and 
silver. And in their prayers ioined also the general crowd on 
shore, not only Athenians but any other friendly person who 
was present. And when they had sung the pesan and finished 
their libations (watupia^pret ii aal reAcw^ovrsr rat mropids) 
tiiey put to sea ' (vL 82 )l 

(c) Or, again, take what is really a Greek view, 
though it refers to a Carthaginian— the story of 
the conduct of Hamilkar during the battle of 
Himera : 

'The following ^ry is related the Oarthagintans with 


in ths camp, saolilicsS entire Tiettms ujwn a lar^ pile : an< 


when he saw hie army flying, ae he happened to be pouring 
libationa on the vlctlme, he threw himself into the flames, and 
thus, being burnt up, disappeared * (Herod, vii. 187). 

(a) Precisely the same ritual meets us in the 
account given by Herodotus vii. 64 of the prayer 
of Xerxes as he was about to cross the Hellespont 
for the invasion of Greece : 

' The rest of the day was spent In dispoelng all thingi in order 
to their passage : and on the next day they waited for the sun. 
ae Uiey wished to see it rising, and in tlie meantime burnt all 
sorts of perfumes \xvon the bridges, and strewed the way with 
myrtle branches. When the sun was risen. Xerxes, pouring a 
libation Into the sea out of a golden oup (onr«V6wv fit xpwririt 
it SdAaaaop). addressed a prayer to the sun, that he 
might not meet with any impediment so great as to prevent him 
from subduing Europe.' Then follows a loss Greex Incident: 
‘ After which be threw the cup into the Hellespont with a bowl 
of gold and a Persian scimitar. But 1 cannot determine 
whether he wished by throwing them into tlie sea to consecrate 
these things to the sun. or whether he repented of having 
scourged the Hellespont (vii. 85), and as a compensation made 
that gift to it’ 

The normal ritual of prayer is: (1) the hands 
are washed (if this were omitted, Uhation and 
prayer are vain [Hes. Works and Dnys^ 7241!'., 
740 f.; Horn. II. vi. 266 If.]); (2) prayer is made; 
(3) after the prayer comes the sacrifice ; (4) lost of 
all comes the pouring of libations. 

Thus Horn. II. i. 447 0. : ' They set in order for the god the holy 
hecatouib about his well-builded altar ; next washed they their 
hands (xtppiif/apTo) and took up the liarley corns (ovAox^at). 
Then Onryscs lifted up his hands and praved. . . . Now when 
they had prayed ana sprinkled tlio oarky corns, first they 
drew liack the victims' heads and slaughtered them and flayed 
them, and out slices from the Uiighs and wrapped tliem in 
fat, making a double fold, and laid raw collops thereon, and the 
old man burnt them on cleft woo<l and made libation over them 
of gleaming wine.' Next they feasted, and then, * when they 
hau put from them the desire of meat and drink, the young 
men crowned the bowls w'ith wine, and gave each man his 

S ortion after the drink-ofiering had been poured Into the cu|)8. 
0 ail day long they worshipi>ed the god with music, singing 
the beautiful pKon, the sons of the Aolnoans making music 
to the Archer-god ; and his heart was glad to hear.’ 

6 , Mode of addressing the deity 

was a matter of importance that tho deity invoked 
should be addressed by his right cult-titles. 

Thus Achilles (IL xvi. 288 f.) at Troy invokes Zeus as Zcv avo, 
Autiuivait, UvAaovistf, rifkiOi pcUutP, AuSuPTff fteStup 5vax«iMpov. 
Apollo is invoked by Chryses in IL i. 87 ff. as apyvp6ro(o( and 
XfiipStvt. Especially noteworthy is Aiisohylus, A y. 1(K) ff. , where 
wo find the curioue expression ‘ Zeus whoever he be, if it please 
him so to be called, by that title 1 address him,* on which the 
commentators refer to Plato, CratyL 400 D f : ' One excellent 
principle which, as sensible men, wo should follow : that with 
regard to the gods we know nothing, either with regard to 
themselves or the names by which they call themselves ; for it 
is evident that they call themselves by their true names. The 
second best principle of oorrectness is, as it is customary in our 
prayers to pray, tl)at we ourselves call them by the names and 
titles, whatever they may be, by which they like to be named 
(omr4f rc sat iir6$ep xaipovtrip opona^ofiepQi), since we know no 
mors ; for that appears to me a right custom.' The phrase Zevc 
oflPTic ivrlp (cf. Eur. Trtxid. 886, lierc. Fur. 1283, frag. 488 
[Mclanippe]) lurrios out this principle (imitated Hor. Sat. ii. vi. 
20; Milton, Par. Lost, ill. 1-7). In the same way Callim. 
Hymn to : ' How now shall wo sing of thee? as Diktaios 

or Lykaios?', Ilymn to Apollo, 09 ff. : 'O Apollo, many call thee 
Boedromios and many call thee Klarios, . . . l>ut 1 call thee 
Kameios’ ; cf. ib. ii : 9ol^p cal Nd^iov, and Pind. Pvth. lx. 00 : 

* Agrens and Nomios and by some called Aristaios^; cf. Eur. 
frag. 781. Ilf. 


particular deity addressed varies -with the situa- 
tion : the poet prays to Apollo or the Muses, the 
hunter to Artemis, the farmer to Dometer, and so 
on. Not an unusual thing is to pray to Zeus and 
the particular god more especially concerned ; e.g., 
Hesiod (Works and Days, 463) bids the farmer 
pray to Zeus and Demeter, A^ain, a god may be 
invoked under a special cult-title in reference to 
the particular boon desired— 8.^., Zei^r 'Op/Spmf for 
rain, Zeibs O0ptos for a favourable wind, and so on ; 
hence the point of the amusing prayer of the 
Achamian farmer as he holds up his tattered 
garment to the light : 

& Zvv Aidirra xal Kardwra waprax^ 

IpeK«vd<rairScu fi olov a9Xiwrara 

(Aristoph. Aeham. 486 f.) — an excellent exampla of Uie 
Stoisgeoet. 
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Particularly interesting is the case of prayers 
made by special classes of people to minor deities 
or semi-divinities, in whom tiiey have a, so to say, 

‘ superstitious ’ faith. Thus, e.g , , the sailor prays 
not merely to Poseidon but to the ‘ Sainothracian 
gods,’ i.e. the Cabeiri or the Dioscuri (Callim. Ep, 
47 ; Diod. iv. 43 ; Theoplirast. CJiar, txvii. [xxv.j). 

8. The dead and the chthonian gods.— Prayers 
to the dead and the chthonian goos have certain 
special characters in common, whicli cannot be 
discussed here. The dvdxXi^riy, or solemn evocation 
of the dead, is illustrated by iKschylus’s PerscB and 
Chorphoroe. The clithonian gods are especially 
lowers of vengeance. 

In Horn. It. iii. 2781., they are specially appealetl to as 
punUhers of perjury : 

Kol ot inreuepOt mandvrat 
av6p<oirovs rtnfaOoy, ori« k' eiriopnov 
(Die dual indicating espucially, in all seeming, Zevr mraxSoVtoc 
and Persoplioiie). It is to thoir ministers, the Erinj'es, that 
Penelope will appeal for vengeance (Od. ii. 136). It is to them 
that people * devote ’ enemies by a solemn dsvotio (KaTdS«r/iot). 
It neou only be said here that the ritual of the 
curse is so far at least like the prayer that it 
apparently requires to be spoken (even the «ard- 
de<r/iof was in ail probability inscribed to the 
accompaniment of a recital of its contents). 

Thus in iEsch. Aff. 22017. the lips of Iphigcneia are gagged 
to prevent her uttering a curse. Similarly, in the Choepharm 
(83 r.) Electra does not know what words to utter as she makes 
an ofTering at her father's tomb, but she feels that she can 
hardly do It without some prayer spoken ; to do so would be 
Just like throwing out refuse : 

rf axy auputt, uunrtp otv diruXcro 
ironjp, rdi' itcxtovira^ ydrrorov xvtnv, 
trrtixui, Ka6dpp.a6' rif itenifi^as irdXiP 
itKovaa. rtvxo^ aarrpdilHutnp oppaaiy (88iT.X 

9. The occasions of prayer. — No business of 
importance was begun without prayer; indeed, 
the pious man begins no business of any sort with- 
out tirst praying : 

Socr. * It would he your business, it seems, to speak next, after 
duly invoking the go<l8 ’ (soA^cravra Kari vdpop $€ovf). Tim. * All 
men, Socrates, who have even a little portion of right feeling, on 
starting upon any business, small or great, always call on Qod. 
And we who are aliout to discuss the nature of the Universe-- 
how it was created or exists unoreate— if we are not completely 
out of our wits, must certainly cull upon gods and goddesses 
and pray that our words may be aweptahle to them and con- 
sistent witt ourselves' (Plato, Tvn. 27 C ; cf. Xen. (A'o. v. 191.). 

Prayer was made on all solemn occasions, at the 
opening of the ecclesia or the law-courts, on the 
new moon (Demosth. Ari^tlop. 99), etc. ; at sunrise 
and sunset (Hesiod, IVorJks and Days, 33Sf.). 

For prayer at sunrise cf. Pinto, Symj). 2'20 D, where Socrates, 
having stood in a trance from one morning to the next, prayed 
to the rising sun and went home (rier^Kei tui% iytvfro xei 

rjKioi dvdax**'" «»'eiTo dniiiv npoffrv^dfAtvot ry i^At'y). 

10. The content of prayer.— It would not be 
true to say that the Greek prayer was never a 
prayer «)f thanksgiving. This conception is more 
a question of language than auvthing else, and 
irpoffiux^ffOai gives more nearly what we generally 
include in ‘prayer’ than eOxeddai. But it is 
undoubtedly true that prayer in general, as wo 
find it in the Check autliors, is essentially a peti- 
tion for blessings of a utilitarian kind— health and 
wealth, children, success in business and in battle. 
The special circumstances of the case make it 
absurtl to quote Simonides, frag. xxii. 17 ff., as an 
example of the prayer of a contrite heart. 

The refinements of the iihilosophers perhaps 
hardly concern us here.' Socrates emphasizes the 
efficacy of the prayers (and the curses) of parents 
in Plato, Legg. 931 C. 

He hinwelf * prayed to the gods simply that they would give 
him good things, believing that the gods know best what sort 
of things are good. As for those who prayed for gold or silver 
ora tyranny or such like, he believed that was just as if they 
prayea for gambling or battle or any thing else the issue of 
which is uncertain ' (Xen. Mern. i. .3. 2). 

f See Max. Tyr. xi. 8 (prayer a opuXia icai SidXtKrot wphf rovt 
9tovt ir«pl rStv Trapdpruy, not an alriftrit tAp ov wapdyrtupy, 
Marc. Aurel. iv. ix. 40 : Philostr. Apoil. Tyan. iv. 40 (Ms 
€vxo/iait & 0to(, Soiiird poi ra b^tiXdptva ) ; Sen. Bp. x. 6, xU. 1. 


Not altogether unlike is Pindar’s 
‘Some pray for gold and some for limitless land; but mine 
be It with the favour of mv townsmen to hide my llnihs in 
earth, praising what is worthy of praise and sowing rebuke on 
sinners ‘ (Nem. viiL SOff.X 

In Plato, Alcib» ii. 143 A, Socrates is made to say : 

‘He seems to have been a wise poet, Aloiblades, who, seeing, 
as I believe, his friends, who were foolish men, praying for and 
doing thind^ which it was not good for them to do, offerod a 

S rayer in behalf of them all to this effect : “ King ^us. what 
liiiigs are good, give us even without asking ; but what is evil, 
keep away from us even if we ask them.*” 

His prayer in Plato, Pheedr, 279 B, 

‘O dear Pan and other gods who are here, grant me to 
become beautiful within (xoA^ ytvt<r9«u rdyJfoBfp), and grant 
that whatever outward possessions I have may be friendly to 
that which is within. Let me count the wise man a wealthy 
man. As for gold, give mo Just so much as none but the 
prudent man could bear or carry,’ 

is very close in spirit to the prayer of Pindar just 
referred to which commences : 

‘O father Zeus I never may such a character be mine, but let 
me cleave to simple [i.e. honest, truej i>aths of Ufe, that when 
1 die I may leave to my children no evil name.’ 

Litbraturk.— I n addition to general works on Greek religion, 
see L. R. Famell, The BvoltUion of London. 1906 ; 

C. Ausfeld, DeGr(eeorumpreeatiimwv8ijua!»tiontts(F\eoKevivn, 
JahrMcher, Suppl. xxvili.), Leipzig, 1908; C. Ziegler, Ds 
preeationum apud OrcKot formin qiuMtwnes Btleetag^ Breslau 
Dissert., 1906 ; E. von Lasaubc, Dor Flueh bti den Oriechen 
und itHtnem, Wurzburg, 1813; S. Sudhaus, ‘Lautes und leises 
Beten,* /lA IF ix. [ID06J 185 ff. ; L. Radermacher, ‘ Schelten und 
Fluchen.’ ARW xl. [1908] 11 ff. A. W. M AIR. 

PRAYER (Iranian). — Zoroastrianism being 
essentially a religion of ritual observance and of 
ractical morality, Zoroostrian prayer is bound to 
e ditierent from that of religions of a more cultual 
or devotional type. What we call ' prayers ’ in the 
Avesta are either mere invocations of gods and 
celestial powers — a recitation of names in a list of 
deities, such as often occurs in the Yama — or con- 
fcasions of a more theoretic or dogmatic character, 
as the Ahuna Vairya, the Ashem vohut and other 
formulas. W e also find— especially in the Gdthas — 
perHonal petitions, more for instruction and mental 
enlightenment, however, than for help or direct 
salvation. A system of mayors for tlie dead is 
included in the ritual. Ileimests for material 
gifts are far less important in tne Avesta than, e.g,, 
in the Vedic ritual. 

I. Ritual invocation. — The usual form iu the 
Yasna is the following, repeated continually : 

‘ I announce and I (will) complete (my offering) to Ahura 
Mazda, the Creator, the radiant and glorious, the greatest and 
the best . . . the most firm, the wisest. ... 1 announce and 
complete to Vohu Mond, Asha Vahi^, Khshathra-Vairiya, 
Spenta Armaiti . . . etc. ... Yea, all ve lords, the greatest 
ones, holy lords of the ritual order, if I have offended you by 
thought, or word, or deed, whether with my will, or without 
intending error, I praise you (now the more) for this ’ (Yt. 1. 1-22). 
Another form (as in Ys. xvii. 11 fi.) is : 

' We worship thee, the Fire, O Ahura Mazda’s son I ... Wo 
worship the good and best waters Mazda-made. . . . We worship 
the M&thra-spopta ... We worship the good and pious prayer 
for blessings . . . and all the greatest chieftains, lords of the 
ritual order.* 

Most of the verbs used in these texts are of the 
ritualistic typo : nivaedhayemif haflkdrayemi, ‘ I 
announce and complete,’ yazamaidlif, * we worshin* 
(in the sense of performing devotional acta). Tne 
verb stuye, * I praise,’ in i. 22, means oral praise, as 
known from the Sanskrit ‘ hymn ’ ; all these 
terms convey the idea of glorifying the deities and 
the religion. 

Sometimes, as in Ys. xviii. 4, the worshipper may 
ask for the blessings of religion : 

‘ Grant me, Thou maker ot the plants and waters, Immor- 
tality, Mazda ! ’ ; 

but ordinarily he expects to possess these preroga- 
tives as a * righteous ’ man (t.8. a Zoroaatrian) and 
oilers Mazda nis praise in return for salvation : 

'Ae to those, Imroortalityi the Righteous Order, and the 
Kingdom of Welfare, which toou, O Masda I hast given through 
(holy) deeds, woKu, and the saenfioe . . . gifts [shall] bs offered 
(by us) in return to Thee, O Ahura t ’ (Ft. xxziv. 1) ; 
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and now he be^s Mazda to continue to uphold this 
order of salvation and to keep his followers in the 
truth : 

* We pray for Thy Fire, 0 Ahtira I strong through Righteous- 
ness, most swift, [most) powerful, to the house with Joy receiving 
it, in many wonderful ways our help, but to the hater, O Mazda ) 
it is a steadfast harm as if with weapons hurled from the 
hands ’ (ib. 4). 

a. Petitions for personal enlightenment— Peti- 
tions for mental enlightenment take up a great 
deal of space in the Gdthas ; not a few of the holy 
truths are communicated in the form of questions 
and requests addressed by the prophet to Ahiira 
Mazda or Vohu Man6, The whole of Yasiia xliv., 
dealing with the theory of creation and cosmology, 
is in this form : 

*This I ask Thee, O Ahura ! tell me aright: who, as a skilful 
artisan, hath made the lights and the darkness f ' (6). 

Such questions assume the typical character of 
prayer when the worghi|jper asks for special in- 
structions necessary for his own jiersonal salvation : 

* (Come Ye) and show me the worthy aims of our faith, so that 
I may approach and fulfil them with (Thy )(lood Mind, the offer- 
ing, O Mazda I of the One like You, or the words of praises 
offered with Righteousness. And give Ye, as Your offering (of 
grace to me) the abiding gifts of Your Immortality and Wel- 
fare I' 0'^* xxxiii. 8). 

In most of the Gathnt the prophet continues in 
the same idealistic hut intellectualistic way. As 
the Zoroastrian believer must know — and receive 
— the truth in order to bo saved, Zoroaster, as an 
example to his followers, must pray for his own 
and for their enlightenment. 

3. Prayer for the dying and dead.— Another 
form of praying for salvation is seen in the prayers 
for the dying and the dead who belong to the 
religious community; unbelievers are excluded 
from salvation. These prayers, which are still 
made among tlie Parsis after the death of a beloved 
one (see J. H. Moulton, Early Zoroasirianismy 
London, 1913, p. 313, n. 2J, are called d/rtn^dn and 
firvsh (Inrun in Avesta. Their aim is to secure for 
the dead eternal bliss and happiness in heaven and 
in the future world, and they consist in sacerdotal 
ceremonies, celebrated on various occasions, hut 
especially at the time when the dead are ex{)ected 
to visit the earth, and in connexion with funeral 
festivals. At these ceremonies the priests invoke 
many gods and genii, especially the angel of death, 
Srosn (oraosha), the psychopomi>os of the Iranians, 
w'ho carries the dead to heaven and protects them 
from demons. In this dangerous task Sraosha 
needs the assistance of the offerings and prayers of 
the survivors. Yet the ceremonial act is an opus 
o^ieratuni of mere invocations, no immediate i^ti- 
tions being made in the ritual. Only the final 
words (of late date) in !^r6sh YaSt HadKokat (YaU 
xi.) express a direct request for bliss for the 
deceased : 

‘(Oivel unto that man brightriew and glory, . . . dve him 
the bright, all-happy, blissful aitode of the holy Ones !'(!'(. xi. 
23 ). 

4. Prayer for material gifts.— Material ^ifts are 
desired and asked for in the Avesta as m other 
religions, particularly as the general aim of the 
Zoroastrian religion is the conservation and renova- 
tion of the material world. Such petitions occur 
more frequently in the later Avesta than in the 
GdthtiSf whose abstract and solemn character for- 
bids them to descend to personal and private 
desires. The earthly bliss that the C?afAa-singer 
longs for is more the general state of inatenal 
happiness than any single advantage. A typical 
strophe in this respect is Kr. xxxiii. 10 : 

' All prosperous states In being which have been enjoyed In 
the past, which men are now enjoying, and which sliall be 
known In the future, do Thou grant (me) these In Thy love. 
(Yea), cause (our) bodily and personal life to be blest with salva- 
tion.’ 

The paraphrases of the commentators are usually 
far more concerned with concrete and individual 


happiness — Nerio.sangh comments on this 
strophe : 

’ Let them oontlnue to live well, and be pro^rous In all 
things, those femalea who are bom thus,’ etc. (SBE xxxl. 77, 
n.7X 

They breathe the spirit of the later Avesta, which 
is luure realistio in tone and is always seeking for 
the material help of the gods. 

An offuring is made to Mithra, Ashi Vanguhf, and the other 
gotis of the YaAts tor bringing ’swiftness to our teams, 
strength to our own bodies, and that we may watch with full 
Biiccess those wl\o hate us, smite down our foes, and destroy 
at one stroke our adversaries’ (petition to Mitlira, Tt. x. 04). 

‘ Ove waters, I beseech of you lor wealth of many kinds, power, 
and for an offspring self-dependent whom multitudes will 
bless ’(to Ardvi Hura Ankhita, Fs. Ixv. 11). In the Fravardin 
Yait fxili.) to the Fravashis such petitions aliound ; and the 
genii bestow wealth and fertility on their own kindred, when 
they make offerings to them, saying : ' May my country grow 
and increase I ’ (68), offering to them ' for a dominion full of 
splendour, for a long, long life, and for all boons and remedies 
... to withstand the evil done by oppressors * (ISft). 

The piety of the Zoroastrians was more realistic 
in the later Avesta, but not more jiersonal or 
devotional than in the times of the Gdthns. On 
the contrary, in these hymns of old we meet wiCh 
strophes of a very noble tenor, where tlie prophet 
tells of his sulierings and hopes and ardently be- 
seeches his Lord and Master for help and consola- 
tion in his striving : 

‘How shall I conciliato Thy (grace) 0 Lord? . . . There- 
fore I cry to Thee ; behold it, Lora I desiring helpful grace for 
me, as friend bestows on friend. . . . Thee, for mine exhorter and 
commander. Living Lord ! I chooee ' (Ys. xlvi. 1>8). 

Litkrxturk.— There is no fpneral discussion of the subject ; 
for details see the introduotions to the ritualistic hymns in 
. Darmesteter, Le Zend Aveeta, 8 vols., Paris, 1802-().'i, esp. 
is general introduotion to the Yaitna. K. F. Geldner, QIAP 
il. ll8»6-liK)l] 23, gives a short description of the prayers (§ 20). 
The ritualistiu hymns are translated by L. H. Mills and 
Oarmesteter in SBB xxxl. [1887] and xxiil. ri883j. 

E. Lkhmann. 

PRAYER (Jain).— It is extraordinarily difticult 
to discover the exact place that prayer holds in 
the Jain system. Every Jain is on the defensive 
lest his creed should be considered atheistic, and 
is unwilling to make any ^mission that might 
seem to point in that direction. A^ain, Jainism, 
like every other Indian faith, is so influenced by 
its environment and, in especial, borrows so inuen 
from Hinduism that not infrequently orthodox 
Jains in actual practice do many things not really 
in harmony witn the principles of their religion ; 
the difficulty is furtlier enhanced for the in- 
vestigator by the inexpliwible ignorance which 
prevails among many Jains as to the articles of 
their creed. The most satisfactory way, perhaps, 
of arriving at any conclusion is to divide the 
subject of prayer into various elements, such as 
petition, intercession, adoration, confession, wor- 
ship, and thanksgiving, and to note under each 
head the actual practice and the sometimes con- 
flicting opinions of the Jains. 

I. Petition. — As the Jain system is based on the 
root-idea of previously acquired karma automati- 
cally conditioning every incident of a man’s life, 
past, present, ana future, there is no subject which 
could logically be allccted by petition. If a man 
is strong, happy, and wealthy in this life, it is 
owing to the merit that he has acquired in previous 
births ; but no petition can prolong his fortunate 
condition. Again, if he is ill, unhappy, and 
|X)verty-stricken, it is due to his separate sins in 
a previous existenco, and, as long as the accumu- 
lated energy of past bad actions liists, his lot is 
evil and continues to be so until the moment 
arrives when the ill-omened energy is expended, 
the mechanism stops, the clock runs down, and the 
man, having worked out that particular sentence, 
passes on to endure the good or evil eflbets of the 
succeeding karma that he has attracted. But no 
petition can affect the mechanism of kamiay no 
prayer mitigate his sentence of lives-long imprison- 
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ment to it. The Jains therefore hold that logically 
it is of no use to pray for health, wealth, or fame, 
since all are inexorably fixed by karma. 

Again, not only is there no subject that could be 
affected by petition, but there is no one to whom 
prayer could be addressed, since the Jains {^know- 
ledge no supreme God, not knowing Him either as 
Creator, Father, or Friend. Nor would it, logi- 
cally, be of any avail to pray to the deified men 
who have ptisse<l to the Btill land of endless in- 
action ; for they take no more interest in worldly 
allairs. ‘ Of what use would it be for us to pray 
to a Siddha ? saidfa Jain gentleman to the present 
writer, * he would no more hear us than w'ould a 
dead animal.’ Consequently, though the Jains 
perhaps lay greater stress on the duty of forgiving 
others for all personal slights, injuries, and offences 
than the followers of any other religion, one great 
subiect of petition— forgiveness for sin— is, they 
hold, logically excluded, since there is no one to 
forgive the sin, no one greater than the mechanism 
of Icarma^ no one who has never experienced its 
sway. 

2. Intercession.— In the same way there is no 
room in the Jain sysbom for intercession. As the 
belief in kai'ina dries up all sympathy for the 
suffering of others, so it impedes any intercession 
for their deliverance. A child-widow is merely 
expiating the sin of adultery committed in a 
previous birth ; a leper is only serving his sentence 
lor some former, though unremembere<l, crime ; 
and no intercession could mitigate or shoilcn their 
penal term of suffering. 

Indeed, not only is intercession ineffectual, but 
to Jain ideas it is tainted by actual sin — the sin of 
s)iiritual bribery. If (since human need and 
human longings are greater than any creed) a 
prayer is wrung from an anguished mother in her 
extremity as she watches beside the sick-bed of 
her little child, she is told tliat she has committed 
the grave sin of lokottara niithyatva} under which 
would also be included a childless woman’s vow 
that, if a son be born to her, she will offer a cradle 
at some saint’s shrine. 

No people in India are prouder than the Jain 
community of their loyalty to British rule, but it 
is inii>o8sible for them logically to offer up prayers 
for the success of the Allied cause, as the Muham- 
madans and Hindus frequently do ; all that is per- 
missible for them is to hold meetings to express 
their ardent good wishes and fervent desires for a 
victorious peace. 

Some well-instructed Jains account for the fac>.t 
that some of the members of their community do 
use such phrases as ‘O Lord (Prabhn), give me 
wealth,* ‘O Lord (Prabhu)^ forgive me my sin,’ 
by saying that the prayer is addressed neither to 
a supreme God nor to a deified man, but to their 
own inner consciousness, to stir themselves up to 
greater effort>s ; others, again, say that such phrases 
are metaphorical ; a third explanation sometimes 
given Is that they are due to the pervading influ- 
ence of Hinduism.^ 

3. Adoration.— A Jain said to the writer : * We 
are not beggars, and we cannot petition for boons 
like beggars, but by romombering our Tirthahkara, 
w’e can pluck up heart to follow their example.’ 
To this extent one element of prayer— adoration— 
is found in the Jain system. A Sthftnakavlisf 
(non-idol- worsliipping) Jain will declare that he 
rises before sunnse and, rosary in hand, adores the 
great saints and the great principles of the Jain 
creed ; but, when the meanmg of his devotion is 
fnlly explained, one realizes that the act is saluta- 
tion ratner than adoration. The attitude of the 

1 M. Stevenson, Heart o/Jainiitn^ p. 181. 
s A Svet&nibRra Jain friend of the writer keepe Hindu gods 
in his house, that he may address petitions to them. 


worshipper seems (to quote an illustration which 
all the Jain friends consulted by the writer have 
accepted) nearer to that of a French soldier paying 
his homage at the tomb of Napoleon and saluting 
the memory of a great hero than to the warm, 
personal adoration and loving faith connected with 
the Hindu idea of bhakti. Indeed, a Hindu told 
the writer that the vital distinotion between the 
two creeds seemed to him to lie in the fact that 
the Jain system had no room for bhakti. The 
Jain telling his rosary of 108 beads would salute 
the Five Great Ones (Arihanta, Siddha, Aoh&rya, 
UpAdliyftya, and Sadhu) and the great principl^es of 
knowledge, faith, character, and austerity. Then, 
repairing to the monastery or to some quiet place 
in his house, he would perform sdnulyim} during 
which, after begging forgiveness for anjr injury 
done to the tiniest insect on his way to his devo- 
tions, he would promise to commit no sin for tho 
space of fort^eight minutes, and then praise the 
twenty-four Tirtnahkara, saluting each by name 
in a set form of MagadhI words, ana would conclude 
by a salutation to a director {guru) if present ; if 
not, to the north-east corner of the builaing. 

4. Confession.— This is followed by the con- 
fession of sin, OT padikantanuni, which is an essen- 
tial part of Jain worship. The object of this con- 
fessiou, the Jain says, is not to obtain forgiveness 
of sins and removal of the guilt, but, by confessing 
and carrying out the penance imposed by the 
director, to perform an austerity, in the hre of 
which it is hoped to burn up some of the karma 
acquired by sinning. A difficulty has occasionally 
arisen in the inincls of students of Jainism owing 
to the use of such expressions in Jain prayers as 
‘I crave forgiveness,’ whereas the accepted Guja- 
rati comment or translation of such words appears 
to be little more than an expression of desire to 
be free from the fruit of such sin.*-* In this formal 
confession, however, tho worshiijper acknowledges 
his sins in the most careful way, confessing if he 
has sinned against knowledge in any of the four- 
teen special ways, or against faith in five ways, or 
if he 1108 uttered any of the twenty -five kinds of 
falsehood, or committed any of the eiglitecn classes 
of sin, or in any way sinned against tho Five Great 
Ones of the Jain faith, being specially careful of 
course to confess any sin against animal life, tho 
taking of which is tho most heinous crime to a 
Jain. This is followed by a repetition of the 
salutation to tho Five Great Ones, and tliis, in 
turn, by another form of confession of the sins of 
that particular day, by a vow to fast in some way 
or other, if only for an hour (for the Jains lay the 
greatest stress on fasting), and the whole is con- 
cluded by an act of general praise. A devout Jain 
will repeat these reli^ous exercises (which gener- 
ally take about forty-eight minutes) in the evening. 
It IS illuminating to notice that the director never 
seems to pronounce an absolution ; he imposes a 
penance, generally concerned with fasting in some 
way or other, ana the penitent simply goes away 
and performs it to the satisfaction of his own con- 
science. 

No Jain is content with the austerity of a con- 
fession of sin night and morning ; it is also incum- 
bent upon liim to examine his conscience still more 
scrupulously every fortnight, even more thoroughly 
at the four-montlily confession, whilst the most 
important of all is the ^eat yearly confession at 
Sainvatsan (see art. Festivals and Fasts 
[Jain]). 

After the evening confession the Jain, before 
sleeping, sings the praises of the Tirthahkara, and 

1 For further details see Stevenson, Heart qf /atninn, p. 
266 ff. 

*Cf. SftmAyak (in with OujarAti itX p. 11 : ‘May 

what I have done wrong he without fruit to my ftva.* 
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tells his beads, again making salutation to the 
Five Great Ones. 

5. T^ple-worship, ~ Besides meditation and 
confession, the daily devotions of a Svetambara 
Jain include a visit to the temple, 'which he oircum' 
ambulates three times before entering (as he crosses 
the threshold he touches it and uttei‘8 three timers 
the word * Nisaahi* which puts on one side all sins 
and worldly cares). The morning rituaP has 
eight parts— bathing the idol, marking it with the 
auspicious mark, onering it flowers and garlands, 
waving a lighted incense-stick in front of the 
image, waving a lamp before the shrine, offering 
rice, offering sweetmeats, and offering nuts. The 
first part, lathing the idol, can be performed only 
once, so only one worshipper can do that, but any 
man who has time to batne at the temple and to 
don the special dress may mark the idol, offer 
flowers to it, and wave the incense-stick, which all 
involve entering the inner shrine and therefore are 
forbidden to any not in special clothes and to all 
women, who, however, may perform the remaining 
acts of worship. Before leaving the teniple, the 
worshipper may sing the praises of the TIrthah- 
kara (this can be done at any time by any one 
entering the temple), and he tnen strikes a gong 
to show that he has finished. As he rocrosses the 
temple threshold, he says, * Avissahi* before re- 
suming his usual vocation. About sunset he would 
perhaps go to the temple a^ain and perforin the 
evening worship, which consists in waving a lamp 
before the idol. On great festivals and at pilgrim 
resorts the worship is of course more elaborate. 

6. Thanksgiving.— Just as no Jain can beg 
boons, so no Jain returns thanks for answorea 
prayers, for sins forgiven, for hojies fiilfillod. 
Every good thing that hapfiens to him in this life 
is in direct payment for his own good actions in a 
past existence. 

* Cortalnly/ says a rooent writer,* ' the Jalna does not hope to 
ride into heaven on the “ back of another.'* To him hope has 
about the same meaning as it has to the scientist who knows 
that II 3 O would never fail to give him a drop of water if he 
would only take the trouble to work out the formula in 
practice.’ 

Perhaps for a European the whole Jain attitude 
to prayer is best summed up in Henley's words : 

* I am the master of my fate : 

I am the captain of my soul ' — 

lines which it is interesting to compare with the 
Hoka which many devout Jains repeat at night 
after they have read their sacred hooks : 

* The soul is the maker and the non -maker, and itself makes 
happiness and misery, is its own friend and its own foe, decides 
its own condition goto or evil. . . . The soul is the cow from 
which all desires can be uUlked, the soul is my heavenly 
garden.' 

LmuATCBi.— The information oontalnto in this article has 
been derived directly from Jain informants. The reader may 
also consult the present writer’s Hotet on Modem Jainimn^ 
Oxford, 1910, The Heart of Jainism^ do. 1916, and vemaoular 
mayer-books and hymn-books, such as <Srt Sdmdyaka tathd 
SuMha ^raddhd svardpa, Ahmadabad, 1899, or Anupuroi ane 
Sddhuvandand, do. 1894 ; and SBB xxii. [1884], xlv. [1896]. 

Mahoarkt Stevenson. 

PRAYER (Japanese).— The prayers of Shinto, 
the Japanese national religion, are of a type con- 
forming more to the formulm of primitive magic 
than to modern Western prayer (see Magio 
rJapanese], vol. viii. esp. pp. 296^ 299^ in fine). 
They can be best understood by analysing the 
charactoristioB of prayer in the eon lest times. 

I. By whom offered.— Private individual prayer, 
addressed by the worshipper directly to his god, 
scarcely ever occurs in tne earliest sources. The 
Kojiki and the Nihonai, collections of the traditions 
of the mythology ana early history of the empire, 
are naturally not concerned with the details of 

1 For further details see Stevenson, NoUt on ModomJainioui^ 
p. 102 fl. 

* In the Jaina OautU, Lucknow, Aug. 1916, p. 190. 
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individuals, and merely mention now and then the 
worship of some legendary hero or important 
personage in some teniple {e,g., Kojikit tr. B. H. 
Chamberlain*, Tfikyfl, 1906, pp. 216, 238,260, etc.). 
But, when we notice that among tho numerous 
archaic poems preserved in those collections (111 in 
the Kojikif 132 in the Nihonqi) there is not a single 
hymn or other such religious effusion, we are 
almost forced to tho conclusion that prayer must 
have l^en of little moment in the everyday life of 
the primitive Japanese. On tho other hand, indi- 
vidual prayers are fairly often mentioned in the 
poems of the Manyoshin, which arc not much later 
m date (0th cent.); hut it is often diflicult to 
distinguish the true Shinto element in tlieso from 
the Buddhist influence already in evidence, in 
the pre-Bnddhist period, then, we have scarcely 
any evidence of prayer except in its official, [)nhliG 
form— oltorod, ».s., in the name of the whole people 
first by the Mikado in person, whoso office, accord- 
ing to etymology (inatsnriaoto), implied the idea 
of worship, then, when he delegated his sacerdotal 
function and retained only his politic>al power, by 
the priests officiating as his representatives, the 
nakatomiy * intermediary mintsters,* the privileged, 
hereditary reciters of the norito (rituals). Another 
hereditary corporation, however, tlie mt6e, ‘ab- 
staining * priests, U8e<l to read certain of the norito 
(nos. 8 and 9 in the Engishiki collection ; see 
Magic [Japanese], vol. viii. n. 297). Apart from 
the emperor, the heads of noble families had charge 
of certain forms of cult — which explains the ostab- 
llshmeiit, in 677, of a hereditary corporation for 
the worship of the sun. Finally, a.s tho priest- 
hood underwent organization, diflerent classes 
of local priests performed similar functions, 
from the mnnusMy chief priests in charge of a 
temple, down to the hafxtri or Aort, Inferior priests 
who wore originally sacrificers but whose name 
came to be written with the Chinese characters 
meaning ‘prayer-officials,' and the negi, also of 
hiimhlo rank, whose name seems simply to come 
from the verb negafn, ‘to pray.' 

3. To whom offered.- The norito were addressed 
sometimes to one or several individual gods, some* 
times to a class of gods (e.o., in 866 to the deities 
of all the provinces of the Nankaido district), and 
sometimes to all the gods (see Magic [Japanese]). 
An interesting point to notice hero is that, with 
the development of the imperial prestige on the 
one hand, and ancestor-worship under Cbinese 
influence on the other, tho custom arose of address- 
ing prayers to deceased Mikados. These prayers 
are not mentioned in any of the norito of the Eii- 
giahikiy but only in the later norito (9th cent, 
onwards). 

Prayers for rain were made in 841 to the emperor Jimmu and 
the empress JingA : in 8.60 Jimmu was again besought to cure 
an iUiicss of the reigning Mikado ; in 804 and 866 prayern were 
offered to the emperor Ojin, who, under the name Ilachlnian, 
was destined to become one of the favourite figures in the 
Japanese pantheon. 

3. For whom offered.— Prayer was made for the 
emperor, his court, and his people (see Magic 
[Japanese], vol. viii. esp. p. iSlfi**, rituals 1-3, p. 
297, rituals 4, 8-10, p. 298, ritnnlH 12, 16, p. 299, 
rituals 26, 27). But it must bo observed that in 
this very simple conception there is none of the 
moral ideas that lea<l us at various times to pray 
8X)ecially for the just, or for sinners, or for infidels, 
and so on. Similarly, there were no prayers for 
the dead, the idea of the soul's survival and fate in 
another world being very vague among the primi- 
tive Japanese (see Ancestor- worship [Japanese], 
vol. i. p. 456**). 

4. For what offered.— Prayer was not made for 
the spiritual blessings that are regarded as the 
primary object of prayer In the West, but for far 
more practical and everyday boons. The Christian 
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prays for whatever will help him to attain his final 
goal, viz. happiness in the future life; when he 
asks for grace, virtue, or other spiritual blessings, 
it is with this ideal in view ; and he does not pray 
for bodily or material blessings, such as health and 
success, except os means to this end. The primi* 
tive Japanese had no such ideas. Their norito 
have no conception of moral progress or eternal 
salvation ; they simply seek for earthly ^ooda — for 
tile emperor healtli, long life, protection of his 

f ialace from all forms of destruction, especially 
ire, safe journeys for ambassadors to foreign lands, 
and internal and external neace for his empire (see 
art. Maoic [Japanese], vol. viii. p. 297, ritual 8f., 
p. 298, rituals Ilf., 14 f., p. 299, rituals 23, 27) ; for 
the people a good harvest, protection of the crops 
from inclement weather or floods, rain in times of 
drought, safety from epidemics, and general pros- 
erity {ib. p. 29()^ ritual 1, p. 297, ritual, 4, p. 
98, i itual 13, p. 299, ritual 25). The idea of puri- 
fication, which often appears in these texts (t6. p. 
297^ ritual 10, and passim)^ is confined mainly to 
ritual purity, though the moral element is not 
quite excluded. Sometimes the norito is meant to 
appease the anger of the gods, when the care of 
their temples or the precautions for ritual purity 
necessary for their worship have been neglectetf. 
Finally, besides petitions and expiations, the norito 
is sometimes a means of announcing some import- 
ant piece of news to the gods — an accession to the 
throne, the ohantdng of the name of an era, an 
enemy invasion, the nomination of a prince as heir 
or of a vestal of imperial blood, ana so on. The 
most interesting among these announcements are 
unquestionably those advising a deity of his pro- 
motion, by the emperor, to a hmher rank in the 
celestial hierarchy (based on the Chinese system of 
ofiicial ranks, in the 7th century). 

Ill 672 three deities supplied some useful military information ; 
08 soon as the war was finished, the em|)eror, upon the report 
received from his venerals, raised these deities to higher rank. 
In 838 a similar aistineiion was bestowed on a young; god in 
defiance of seniority, and a Jealous gfoddess showed her anger 
by jKiurinir a volcanic shower on the eastern provinces. In 840 
the icreat deity of Delia sent a shower of stones, and the emperor 
conferred the second grade of the fourth rank on her, with con- 
gratulations on her marvellous power. In 861 Husa-no-wo and 
Oho-kuni-nushl (see Natiirh [Jamnese], vol. ix. p. 236^ and 
Hkroks and Hrro-God8 [.Japanese], vol. vi. p. 002b) obtained the 
second grade of the third rank, and, eight vears after, the flrsi 
rade of the same rank, which, however, does not make them 
igher than an important minister or a successful chamberlain. 
In 800 a voU»no of Satsunw was placed in a lower sulKlivlslon of 
the secxind grade of the fourth rank. In 808 the gods of Ilirota 
and Ikuta caused seismic shocks, and were immediately pre- 
sented with a diploma. In 808, 840 gods were promoted by the 
emperor Daigo as a bounty, at his happy accoMion. In 1076 
ana 1172 promotions were made en masse. 

These exaninleo show the essentially positive 
charactei' of tlio norito and the distance that 
separates tliem from the lyrical outbursts that we 
think of \riicTi wo apeak of prayer properly so 
called. Even in tho.se norito wliich approach most 
nearly to normal prayer the formula is more of the 
nature of a contract with the gods; gifts and 
vague praiHes are ofTered to them in exchange for 
their benefits, and they are promised further re- 
wards, if necessary, should their services turn out 
satisfactory (sec MAGIC [Japanese], vol. viii. p, 
296^ rituals, 1-3, p. 297, ntual 4). 

5. Nature of prayer. — We must distinguish be- 
tween tlio basis and the form, the moral dispositions 
and the material conditions. As regards the inner 
feeling, a reading of the worifo shows that the 
primitive Japanese, though they felt sincere regard 
for the beneficent gods (see Nature [Japanese], 
vol. ix. p. 233), never had that implicit confidence 
in addressing them which is generally considered, 
especially among Christian peoples, an essential 
quality in prayer. On the contrary, it is clearly 
seen that they often distrusted their gods, for 
they sometimes made them conditional offerings 


only («.</., Maoio (Japanese], vol. viii. p. 296^ 
ritual 1, and below, ntual 8). This attitude throws 
light on the magic^ rather than religious character 
ot their invocations. 

As regards the material conditions, it is not 
surprising to find that this people, always so polite, 
maintained a most respectful attituae towards 
their gods. Sometimes tliey bowed to the ground 
(the verb wogamu, *to pray,* comes from wori- 
kagamUf ‘ to oend,* according to the native phil- 
ologists) ; sometimes they bent the knee * like the 
stag,* or * plunged down the root of the neck like 
the cormorant^; they clapped their hands (kasAi- 
hadt ) — a mark of respect in ancient Japan ; they 
* humbly presented * or ‘ raised aloft ’ in front of 
them or on their heads [itndaJcu) their offerings, 
which, they declared, had been ‘prepared with 
profound respect * ; and in the same deferential atti- 
tude they ‘ lifted their eyes’ (awjoi/?/) to the heavens 
(see TA&J vii. [1889], pt. ii. pp. 116 f., 130, pt. iv. 
pp. 426, 4331., 444, etc.). But there is no doubt 
that the essential point was the perfect accuracy 
of the formula pronounced, for on it depended the 
magical virtue of the prayer (see, Magic 
[Japanese], vol. viii. p. 298*). The Japanese, how- 
ever, gave the gods the credit of being sensitive to 
the literary beauty of the text, to the sonorousness 
of their long, majestically balanced periods ; e.g,, 
in one version of the Nihongi (i. 46 ; tr. W. G. 
Aston, London, 1896, i. 49) the sun-goddess is re- 
presented as having been won over by the harmoni- 
ous language of the ritual composed to persuade 
her to leave her cavern and fight the universe 
again. 

6. Place of prayer.— The place for offering 
prayers naturally depended on the ceremonies with 
which they were connected. It was often the palace 
itself {e,g,t to mention only some of the important 
rituals, nos. 1, 8, 10, 12, etc.), the great temple of 
Iso (o.p., noB. 16-24), or other sacred places, and 
sometimes the temple of a local god («.^., no. 5, at 
Hirano, a village in the province ot Settsu). In 
many cases the chief ceremony took place at 
Kyoto and was repeated in the province. There 
wore also domestic celebrations, as at the Nihi- 
name (see Magic [Japanese], vol, viii. p. 298**, 
ritual 14), which, besides its public rites in the 
temple, was performed privately in the family, 
and to which no stranger was aamitted— for fear 
of pollution, no doubt. What the texts never 
mention is the intimate individual prayer in the 
inner chamber which the gospel recommends 
(Mt 6*). This seems to have had practically no 
place in the devotions of the primitive Japanese. 

7. Times of prayer.— Sometimes prayers were 

monthly (the title of the 7th ritual, Tsukimimi no 
Matsurit shows that originally at least it was a 
‘monthly’ celebration), sometimes twice a year 
(e.^., 10th ritual), sometimes annual Ist 

ritual), at certain appointed months and days (o.jjr., 
Ist ritual on 4th day of 2nd month ; 10th ritual, 
on last day of 6th and 12th months), and at fixed 
hours (e.^., 3rd ritual, at sunrise; 10th ritual, at 
sunset). Others were used only when the occasion 
for which they were suited arose (e.^., 14th ritual, 
at the accession of a new emperor). The priestly 
functionaries, from the Mikado himself, seem to 
have prayed much more frequently ; we know, e.^., 
that a high official called hakut who presided over 
the Jingikwan (‘ Department of Religion ’), took 
the emperor’s place whenever he was prevented by 
illness from saying his daily prayers. But here 
again the texts make no mention of daily prayers, 
far less of prayers twice or thrice daily, among the 
people, ana it is probable that they were usually 
content to leave that duty to those whose pro- 
fessional function it was to offer prayers. 

8. Typical example of Shintd prayer.— As a 
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tvplciU example, in which the general features of 
the rituals are combined under the recognized 
form, we may quote the 3rd norifo, which is neither 
among the finest nor among the poorest, but is a 
good average, and is short. It is addressed to the 
goddess of fo^, one of the great figures in Shintd 
(see Nature [Japanese], voL ix. p. 230S last para- 
grapli, and p. 240), and, secondarily, to the gcKis of 
ravines who send water to irrigate the imperial 
farms. 

‘ He [the nakatomit in the name of the Mikado] declares the 
autfust name of the sovran god whose praises are fulfilled at 
Kanahi in Hirose [a village in the district of Hirose, where the 
goddess has a secondary temple, her chief t«mple being at Ise). 
Declaring her august name at the Young-food-woman’a atigusi- 
ness [Waka-uka-no-me no mikoto, one of the alternative names 
of the goddess], who rules over the august food, ho fulfils 
praises in the august prosenoe of this sovran deity. Ho says : 

Hear all yo kannushi and hafuri the fulfilling of praises, by 
sending the princes and councillors to lift up and bring the 
great august offerings of the sovran august grandchild's august* 
ness.” lie says: *' Deign to declare in the presence of the 
sovran deity that as to great august ofleriiigs which are sot up, 
he deposits in abundance and offers up, os to august clothing, 
bright cloth, glittering cloth, fine cloth, and coarse cloth, the 
five kinds of things, a mantlet, spear, and august horse ; and as 
to august liquors, raising high the beer [sakei-Jars, filling and 
ranging in rows the bellies of the beer-jars, in soft grain and in 
ooarse grain [t.e. hulled rloe and paddy] ; as to things which 
dwell In the mountains, things soft of hulr and things rough of 
hair [birds and beasts] ; as to things which grow in the great 
field plain, sweet herbs and bitter herbs ; as to things which 
dwell In the blue sea plain, things wide of fin and things narrow 
of fin, down to woods of the offing and weeds of the shore.” 
lie says : Declare in the presence of the sovran deity that, if 
the sovran deity with peaceful and tranquil heart accepts as 
peaceful august offerings and sufficient august offerings the great 
august offerings thus set up, and if the sovran deity will deign 
to perfect and bless in many-bundled ears the sovran deity’s 
harvest-fields in the first place and also the late-ripening august 
harvest which the august children [princes of the bl<^], 
urinccM, councillors and great august tieople of the region under 
heaven shall make by dripping the foam from their arms and 
drawing the mud together between the opposing thighs, in order 
that it may be taken by the sovran august granddiild's augustness 
with ruddy oounteuance as his lung august food and distant 
august food, he will draw hither the firstfriiits both in liquor and 
in husk, even to a thousand plants and many thousands plants, 
and piling them up like a range of hills, will offer them up at the 
autumn service.” He says : Hear all ye kantwuhi and ha/vri,** 
He sets up the great august offerliin of the sovran august 
grandchild's augustness, bright cloth, glittering cloth, soft 
cloth, and coarse cloth, the five kinds of things, down on the 
mantlet and spear, in the presence of the sovran gods also who 
dwell in the entrances of mountains of the six august farms of 
the province of Yamato. As to the sotting up of offerings in 
this way, If the w'ater which the sovran gods deign to send 
boiling down the ravines from the oiitranccs of the mountains 
which they rule be received os sweet water, and ye [go<l8 of the 
mountains] will deign to bless the late-ripening harvest which 
the great august people of the region under heaven have made, 
and deign not to inflict on it bad winds and rough waters, the 
princes, councillors, functionaries, down to the male and 
female servants of the six august farms of the province of 
Yamato. will all come forth on the [number] dav of the [number] 
month of this year, to sot up the flrstfruits in Juice and in the 
husk, raising high the beer-jars, filling and ranging In rows the 
bellies of the beer- jars, piling up the offerings like a range of 
hills, and plunging down the root of tfie neck cormorant-wise 
in the presence of the sovran gods, will fulfil praises as the 
morning sun rises in glory* {UiroH oho-imi no VMiowri, tr. 
E. Satow, in TASJ vil. pt. Iv. p. 488). 

o. Modern prayer. —Later, when the nationalist 
scholars tried to revive pure Shinto, in opposition 
to Buddhism and Confucianism, the most devout 
of them, Hirata, composed in 1811 a l^k of 
prayers called Tamadasukit which, unlike the 
ancient norito, was meant for private worship. 
It is interesting to see how prayer was conceived 
by the chief theologian of modem Shintoism. 
Uirata’s views are as follows : 

* As the number of the gods who possess different functions is 
80 great, it will be oonveniont to worship by name only the most 
important, and to include the rest in a general petition. Those 
whose dally affairs are so multitudinous that they have no time 
to go through the whole of the following morning praj-era, may 
oontent themselvee with adoring the residence of the ommror, 
the domestic kami'dana [the shelf on which the household gods 
are placed], the spirits of their ancestors, their looal patron 
god, and the deity of their particular calling in life. In praying 
to the gods, the blessings which each has it in his power to 
bestow are to be mentioned in a few words, and they are not to 
be annoyed with greedy petitions : for the Mikado In his palace 
offers up petitions daily on behalf of his people, which are ter 


more effectual than those of his subjects. Rising early in the 
morning, wash your face and hands, rinse out the mouth, and 
oleanse the body. Then tom towards the province of Yamato, 

twice, and worship. 


strike the palms of the hands together ( 
bowing the head to the ground. The proper posture is mat or 
kneeling on the heels, whioh is ordinarily assumed in saluting a 


lupenor.’ 

Then follows a specimen prayer : ' From a distance I rever- 
ently worship with awe before Arne no Mi-bashira and Kuni no 
Mi-hashira, also called Shina-tsu-hiko no kami and Shina-tsu 
hlnie no kamI [the god and goddess of ivind ; see art. Natdrr 
[J apanese], vol. fx. p. 2S0M, to whom is consecrated the palot^e 
ouilt with stout pillars at Tatsuta no Tachinn in the department 
of Ueguri in the province of Yamato [cf. art. Maoio [Japanese], 
vol. vlli. p. 2»7», ritual 4]. I say with awe, deign to bless me 
by oorrcctlng the unwitting faults which, seen and heard by 
you, I have committed, by mowing off and clearing away the 
calamities which evil gods might inflict, liy causing me to live 
long like the hard and lasting rock, and i)y repeating to the 
gods of heavenly origin and to the gods of earthly origin the 
petitions which 1 present every day, along with your breath, 
that they may hear with the shaip-ear^noHS of the forth- 
galloping colt.’ (Other analogous prayers follow, addressed to 
other deities, for which see Satow, ‘ The Revival of pure 
Shin-tau,' in TASJ iii., App., Yokohama, 1888, p. 7211.) 

Without emphasizing the artificial nature of 
these prayers, which, in spite of the express aim of 
their aiitnor to the contrary, are patently insiiircJ 
largely by Buddhist tendencies and especially by 
Chinese ideas, we may question whether they were 
ever used by the worshippers for whom they were 
intended, for the first five volumes of Hirata^s book 
were not printed till 1829, and the following four 
not till some time after his death, which occurred 
in 1843. 

Official norito are composed to this day, for nil 
special occasions (e.g.t the conferring of posthumous 
honours on early Mikados, invocation of the god.s 
of war, etc.). On the other hand, the common 
people offer informal prayers to various familiar 
gods— e.< 7 ., to Inari, originally tho protector of 
agriculture, then a kind of Japanese Providence, 
wlicn they are sowing rice or beginning a com- 
mercial enterprise, etc. The worshipper who may 
be seen standing in front of a temple, pulling tho 
white cord that rings a bell to attract tho attention 
of the god, and then praying for a moment with 
clasped hands, is usually offering a personal peti- 
tion of the most paltry kind. The more general 
type of modern prayer asks for ‘peace to the land, 
saiety to the household, and abundant harvest.' 
But modern Shinto prayers, like those of twelve 
hundred years ago, are always essentially positive, 
inspired by human wisdom alone ; and, whenever 
a somewhat elevated moral or mystical idea appears 
in them, it is tho result of Budaliist influence. 

Litkratuei.— S ee the sources cited in Vts article. 

Michel Kkvon. 

PRAYER (Jewish).— I. Biblical and pbe- 
Talmudic. — As far back as we can trace its 
history, we find prayer occupying a central posi- 
tion in the Jewish religion, it was an inseparable 
accompaniment of sacrifice, and its significance in 
the religious life of the individual and of the nation 
at large increased in the same degree as the know- 
ledge of the power, justice, and goodness of God 
advanced. A profound conception of the nature 
of prayer is betrayed in the designation UphUlCth, 
which, according to Goldzilier, really means ‘in- 
vocation of God as judge.' In the mouth of almost 
all the important cliaracders of tho OT, from 
Abraham onwards, we find personal prayers— 
prayers of thanksgiving and praise, of intercession 
and confession. A very characteristic example is 
found in Solomon’s prayer at the dedication of tho 
Temple (1 K 8^*‘“), which, altiiough undoubtedly 
of a later date, contains all the four kinds of 
prayer mentioned above. Down to the last days 
of the first Temple there were no formal prescribed 
prayers — not even a general command to pray. 
Prayer was rather, both in form and in contents, 
an individual thing, nor was there any kind of 
precept as to its time or place. In Dt 26®*^*'* 
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vre meet for the first time with fonns of pra;^eri 
which are to bo uttered on the occasions of ottering 
the firstlings and the tithes. Among the prayers 
of individuals before the Exile those of the prophet 
Jeremiah are of the highest order (Smend, AT 
Beligionsgtschirhte?^ p. 263 f.}. 

X, The prophetS|— The work of the prophets in 
making religion more of an inward thin^, which 
found expression chietty in thoir low estimate of 
the sacrificial calt, did not have its full effect 
among the mass of the people till the time of the 
Exile, when it found its natural expression in the 
prayers of the Jews. Towards the end of the 
Exile a prophet (Ts 66^) describes the temple of 
the future as a ‘ liouse of prayer for all peoples.* 

2 . The Psalms.— At a later date the prayers 
known to us as ‘ the Psalms * took their rise, but, 
owing to a tendency of a still later period, they 
were referred back to remote antiquity — to the 
time of David. Tliey are far more prooably the 
fruit of the religion of the prophets, giving in 

K -form the thoughts that had entered into 
nscionsness of the people from the teach- 
ing of the prophets. After the return from the 
Exile, and when the second Temple had been 
erected, the Psalms became the Temple liturgy, in 
suite of the fact that, to a considerable extent, 
they formed a protest against the sacrificial cult 
of the Temple. That (jod desires and needs no 
sacrifice, but only the pure heart and the good 
deed, is a constantly recurring theme of the 
Psalms. Besides the moral teaching of the religion 
of the prophets, the Psalms deal chiefly with the 
sufferings of the people— particularly of the right- 
eous — the sins of the nation and of the individual, 
memories of the nation’s past, hopes of the ttnal 
mercy of God, and His justice and power in nature 
and in history. 

The collecting of the Psalms, which was grad- 
ually accomplished between the Exile ana the 
Maitoabiean period, was undoubtedly made in the 
first place for liturgical purposes ; still it is very 
qiiostionable, in the case of many Psalms, whether 
they were originally composed as songs for the 
congregation, while, in the ease of others, the 
titles themselves as well as internal evidence point 
to their liturgical use. In form the Psalms are 
very varied and dittinr much in value, but, as far as 
their contents aro concerned, they represent the 
highest product of the religious poetry of all 
nations. 

‘ After reading the prayers nf other nations, no unprejudiced 
oritio would deny that the Hebrew Psalms stand out unique 
among the prayers of the whole world, by their simpliciVi 
their power and the majesty of their language, though, like all 
collections of prayers, the collection of the Psalms also contains 
some which one would not he sor^ ;to miss' (Max Muller, 'On 
Ancient Prayers,’ in Semitic Stuaies in Memory qf Rev. pr. 
Alexander Kohut^ Berlin, 1807, p. 40). 

3 . The synago^e.— The Psalms, wliich indeed 
still presuppose tne sacrificial cult, and were sung 
in connexion with it, symbolize the transition to 
the new form of worship which we find in the 
synagogue. The origin oi the synagogue is hidden 
in oraciirity, but it is pretty certain that the work 
of Ezra, in introducing the Tftriih as the law-book 
and book of devotion tor the whole people, led to 
the institution of the synagogue {hStk hakk^nesetkt 
* house of assembling ’ ; then translated Gr. awa- 
ytayfi along with irpoaevx^)^ The first mention of 
synago^es seems to occur in a Maccabeean Psalm 
(74*'). In the first place the synagogue served the 
purposes of religious instruction, and was the 
means by which the Tdr&h entered into the flesh 
and blood of the people— a result which we see 
clearly in several Imlms (19**** 119). In the read- 
ing of the Tdrfth, with accompanying translation 
and explanation in the Aramaic dialect of the 
people, which took place on all the Sabbaths, feast- 


days, and the market-days (Mondays and Thurs- 
days), the neople were at hrst entiraly passive, 
being merely listeners. Gradually prayer was 
added— at first only in the form of several import- 
ant sections of the Tdr&h, which bore the character 
of a devotional or edif^ng reading, and which 
were repeated by the people as a sort of confession. 
This is the so-called £^A'ma^(I)t 6*-* ll“-», Nu 16*^***). 
It was regarded by Josephus (Ant iv. viii. 13) as 
an institution that had long existed. Gradually 
the was provided with a framework of In- 

troductory and concluding pieces, which were no 
longer taken from the l^r&h, but were original 
compositions that, as far as their contents were 
concerned, were prayers in the real sense of the 
term. 

Besides these, there arose, perhaps at the same 
time, a ouite independent prayer, which was 
designateif as the prayer tear as Pphilldh. 

This prayer, whicli has gone through a consider- 
able historical development and in its later form 
was called Sh^moneh 'Esreh (i.e, ‘eighteen,’ lie- 
cause it contains eighteen benedictions), seems to 
he influenced in some way by the Hebrew Psalm of 
Sirach (5P*). The oldest part of the prayer is 
composes! of the first three and the last three 
benedictions. Tlie Sh^mdneh 'Esreh remains to 
the present day the real congregational prayer of 
Judaism. It is very well suited to this purpose, 
as it unites in simple speech the four chief kinds 
of prayer (thanksgiving, praise, petition, and con- 
fession), and gives expression to them from the 
standpoint of the people as a whole. 

4. ramily prayer.— Along with the synagogue 
the home also became a place of worship. It is 
doubtful whether the praying throe times a day 
mentioned in Ps 66” and Dn 6*® was a standing 
institution. In any case it is certain that at au 
early date family prayer, with a special liturgy for 
the evening of tne Passover and for the beginning 
and end of the Sabbath (Qiddiishy llabhddldh)^ 
was customary. Then, too, prayer was ottered at 
the beginning and end of every meal ; and, later, 
on the occasion of every enjoyment whatever, at 
the commencement of every important work, at 
every outstanding event or experience, a special 
h^rdkhdh (blessing) M as spoken. Thus in course of 
time every activity of life, every place, and every 
portion of time were permeated with thoughts of God. 
The demand that every action should he l*shem 
skdnhdyim (‘ to the name of God,* ‘consecrated to 
God ’) was thus literally fulfilled and ‘ the whole of 
life became a Divine service with interruptions’ 
(M. Steinsohneider). 

5. Rivalry between synagogue and Temple.— 

This now form of worship in this synagogue and in 
the home constitutes perhaps the greatest and 
most radical rofonn in the whole history of the 
Jewish religion. For, although we possess no 
historical report of any revolt against the intro- 
duction of this worship, there naturally existed 
from the beginning a deep-seated opposition be- 
tween the ancient Temple cult, which presupposed 
only one central sanctuary, and the synagogues, 
which existed in countless numbers and could he 
erected even beyond the confines of Palestine, 
wherever Jews were to he found. In the Temple 
a hereditary priestly aristocracy conducted the 
service, while the new form of worship was based 
on a purely democratic foundation, and any one 
who possessed sutticient knowledge and commanded 
respect might officiate. In the one case sacrifices, 
which at least in part were of a sacramental nature 
(e.g,, the sacrifices of atonement and purification), 
formed the chief part of the service, while the 
liturgy had only a secondary place. In the syna- 
gogue, on the other hand, the model of a purely 
spmtual servioe was seen for the first time. Here 
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there wm to be found nothing mystical or sym- 
bolical-only prayer and instruction, without any 
ritual i^mpaniraent. In this respect the syna- 
^ue is the most real result of the proplietio 
linon. It made Judaism entirely inaependent 
of the Temple, and prepared men’s minds for its 
overthrow. 

6. Use of the popular dialect.— It is also worthy 
of mention that everywhere the dialect of the 
people was used in prayer along with Hebrew. In 
fact, in many important prayers the popular lan- 
guage wasprescrioed for those who did not know 
Hebrew. The Egyptian Jews in particular, who 
used the Septuagmt instead of the Hebrew 
originals in divine service, developed also a Greek 
prayer-book. The numerous prayers contained in 
the Apocrypha and the Pseudepi^apha indicate 
how rich tiiis literature must have ueen. 

The early Ohriatlan liturgy ia entirely modelled on the 
Jewish. This ia seen not only in the Lord's Prayer, which la 
entirely compoacd of parts of Jewish prayer, but also in the 
other ancient Ohriatlau prayers as well aa in the whole organiza- 
tion of the aervioe. 


7. Consequences of the destruction of the 
Temple.— After the fall of Jerusalem and the de- 
struction of the Temple the synagogue, which had 
for long l^en the most important representative 
of Jewish religious life, became the only centre 
uniting the Jews of the Dispersion. From this 
time onwards the scribes sougiit more and more to 
establish, as far as possible, uniformity in the 
services. With the exception of a few ancient 
prayers in the Aramaic dialect (e./;., the Qaddvth)^ 
Hebrew alone came to be used in public prayer. 
The language of the prayers also became more 
fixed ; in particular, the Sk'moneh 'Esreh under- 
went what was for the time at least a final revision ; 
now prayers for the service of the congregation 
were composed ; the time and the outward form of 
the service as a whole were more and more fixed 
with painful exactness. While at an earlier date 
the element of instruction held the chief place, 
now prayer came to occupy an equally important 
position. The rea<ling, translation, and explana- 
tion of the Scriptures on Sabbaths and feast-days 
continued to form an integral part of the service. 
In addition to the reading of the Tdrfth, lessons 
were also road from the Prophets, to which the 
name hnph^drdh (t.«. 'closing') was applied, be- 
cause they concluded the service, or because they 
concludeii the reading of the Tdrfth. The explana- 
tion of the sections read from the Tdrfth was called 
the Midrftsh, and develoiied gradually into lectures 
based on a Scripture text and embracing the whole 
body of J ewish religious and national ideas. These 
lectures formed the model for the Christian 
sermon. ^ 

The olassicsl work of Zunz, Die goUttedUntllicshM Vortrdge der 
Juden, givoR a critical history of the MicIrMh aud at the same 
time of the synagogue service, while it brings out clearly the 
intimate historical connexion between prayer and sennon, which 
mutually completed and enriched each other. 

The content of tho prayers was widened after 
the destruction of the Temple, when the desire for 
the restoration of political independence, the re- 
building of the Temple, and the re-introduction of 
its worship came to occupy an important place. 
This desire appears, for the most part, in connexion 
with the Messianic hope, which is found in prayers 
from the time of Siracn, but first obtained uecisive 
significance in the consciousness of the people after 
the great national catastrophe. This hope appears 
now in a gross fonn in the purely external concep- 
tion that an earthly saviour would free the people 
from misery and servitude, now in a deeper and 
more spiritual form in the vision of the coming of 
the Kingdom of God {MalkhUth sh&mdyim), ve. the 
time when God shall be acknowledged and wor- 
shipped by all peoples, and when righteousness and 
peace shall lei^ on the whole earth. 
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This thought finds full expression in the prayers 
appointed for the New Year Festival and for the 
Day of Atonement, partly composed at tho 
beginning of the 3rd century a.d. 

As ail example we may refer to the prayer ascribed to Rabh 
fl7S-247) based on Siracn 80 (88p>’< ; * Lav then Thy fear on all 
Thy oreaturea. Uiat all beings may worehip, ttiat all whom Thou 
hast created may fall before Thee, and that all may make one 
only covenant to do Thy will with all their heart, as we have 
long known that the power and the might belongeth unto 
Thee, and that Thy name is exalted over all that Thou bast 
created.' 


In the liturgy associated with these two festivals 
the creative religious genius of Talmudic Juilaism 
was specially manifested. For the richness of this 
New Year’s liturgy in beautiful and thoughtful 
prayers was really the first thing to lend a religious 
significance to tliis festival, and to give it the 
place which it has since held in the popular con- 
sciousness alongside of the festival of the Day of 
Atonement as one of the chief festivals of tho 
year. These prayers, in which the national elomon t 
recedes into the background, ascribe to God the 
dignity of the world’s Judge on the one hand and 
that or the forgiving Father on the other, and offer 
us a clear view of the whole Jewish system of 
doctrine regarding sin, repentance, and forgive- 
ness. 


II. Talmudic and MKDiAiVAL,—i, Prayer 
and service in the Talmud.— The predorninatiiig 
place which the synagogue service came to occupy 
111 the religious life finds outward expres.sion in 
the fact that the Mishnfth, tho official law-book 
(closed about A.D. 200), begins with tho treatise 
B^rdkhdtht which deals with prayer in all its 
aspects. The wealth of material contained in this 
treatise, as well as in the treatises ATgilldh and 
TeCanith in the Mishnfth, and in the contempor- 
aneous but unaccepted collection Tosophta, was 
materially increased in tho following three 
centuries in the high schools of Palestine and 
Babylon, and its religious and historical signifi- 
cance has never been sufliciently appreciated. In 
spite of the scruples entertained among Jewish 
scholars about reducing prayers to a fixed form, 
and although they even censured those who couhl 
not vary them, and opposed the writing down of 
prayers (* Those who commit prayers to writing 
bum tho TOrfth’ [Tos. Shahodth^ xiii. 4]), tho 
necessities of life brought about a uniformity 
in tho synagogue service and partially even in 
family worship. This was the case among tho 
whole people, the individuality of the worshipper 
being aisregarded. It required several centuries, 
however, before congregational prayer really 
osBumod a fixed form. Within the proscribed 
prayers room was of course left at various places 
for the individual needs of the worshipper. 

This stated synagogue service was of tho 
greatest importance in the religious training of the 
people. Prayers were offered three times every 
day {ahahirltht minhdhy mdaribh ) ; on Sabbaths 
and feast-days a fourth supplementary prayer 
^usdph) tooK tho place of the earlier sacrifices. 
By means of these services the most important 
religious duties, the chief doctrines of Judaism, 
and the most important hopes of his nation were 
ever afresh brought home £0 tlie consciousness of 
the worshipper, so that he never was actually 
freed from the atmosphere of prayer. 

On the other hand, there was a danger in these 
prayers which were fixed and unchangeable as to 
hour, content, and form. They tended, among the 
masses of the people, to mate prayer a purely 
external and mechanical affair. Hence the scholars 
who were tho framers of tho public liturgy con- 
stantly emphasised that pi*ayer was to be regarded 
not as an obligatory service, but as a 'worship 
with the heart*— that * Qod desires only the heart.’ 
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Aooordingly, short prayers were frequently recom- 
mended, and as early as the beginning of the 
3rd cent, a short extract was taken from the 
Sh^rrwneh 'Ksreh {I/dbhwenH). In this connexion 
there is a specially significant conception for which 
we have no term in any other ancient language — 
not even in the NT— namely, knwwilndht ‘devo- 
tion * (more exactly kawwdndth hnlUhht * direction 
of the heart’). The kawvodndh is, in numerous 
passages in the Talmud, demanded as the chief 
requirement for every prayer. These passages 
have been collected by Maimonldes (12111 cent.), 
who has expressed the demand for contemplative 
devotion in the following form : 

* Prayer without devotion Is no prayer at all. The man who 
has prayed without devotion ougiit to pray once more. He 
whose thoughts are wariderin(|f or occupied with other things 
need not pray. . . . What then is devotion? One must free 
hig heart (roin all other thoughts and regard himself os stand- 
ing in the presence of Ood. Therefore, before engaging in 
prayer, the worshipper ought to go aside for a little in order to 
bring himself into a devotional frame of mind, and then he must 
pray quietly and with feeling, not like one who carries a wolght 
and throws it away and goes farther. Then after prayer the 
worshipiier ought to sit quiet for a little and then depart. 
The pious folk of old waited an hour before prayer and an hour 
after, and engaged in prayer for a whole hour. . . . One ought 
not to go to prayer immediately after ^est or frivolous talk, or 
conversation, quarrelling or anger, but only after a discourse 
of a religious tenor' (Muhnm T&rtih, Hilfkhdth T^hilUih 
Iv.lSf.X 

2. Social significance of the service.— Since in 
the prayers or the congregation the individual’s 
private interests had to take a second place, the 
public services constituted an important social 
factor. In tlie synagogue there was no room for 
egoistic prayers, and even in the prayers for the 
congregation requests for material good w’ero 
subordinated to petitions for the enlif^itening of 
the spirit and for moral power. As these prayers 
did not satisfy the individual needs of the wor- 
shipper, a iiumoer of personal prayers were formed 
for private devotion which diflered in outward 
form from the prayers of the congregation by the 
use of the singular, while the latter invariably use 
the plural. These personal prayers were said at 
the end of the public worship (cf.Elbogen.AS^^wrftcw, 
[). 41). They are characterized by a sjiecial tender- 
ness and inwardness and only a few of them have 
been included in the Jewish I’rayor Book. As an 
example of these private prayers wo may quote 
the prayer of K. Yehuda, the redactor ot the 
Mishn&h, which is still preserved in the daily 
morning prayer : 

‘ May it l >0 Thy will, eternal Ood, our God, the God of our 
fathers, to keep us [In the Prayer Book ‘lue’l from insolence 
that is foreign to us, or arroganto! Uiat is our own, from an evil 
man, an evil fate, an evil instinct, an evil companion, on evil 
neighbour, from the tempter who brings destruction, from a 
cruel Judgment-seat and a cruel enemy, l>e he a son of the 
covenant [i.e. a Jew) or be he a stranger' (Ihrdkhdth, 106). 
A number of other private prayeri are found translated in the 
present writer’s Boumt's Rei. du Judsntums . . . kritUeh 
uuUrsucht, p. 99 f. 

Beautiful thoughts on prayer are to be found 
scattered through the wnole of the Talmudic 
literature, and they testify to a sound moral 
judgment as well as to keenness in psychological 
insight. We may here quote the most interesting 
sentence : 

' It can he discovered from the prayers of a man, whether he 
be a talmidh h^dkhdm [t.s. a man of culture in the moral and 
religious sphere] or a b6r [i.e. an uncultured iiorson]' (Tos. 
JitrdkMlht i. 0, and parallel passages). 

3. External form of the service.— Regarding the 
external form of the service, we can gather very 
little from ancient sources. The reason for this 
silence is, of course, to be found in the absolute 
simplicity of the service, which was devoid of 
anything like ceremony. Owing to the lack of 
any written prayer-book in the age of the Talmud, 
the prayers had to bo spoken by a reciter {shHiah 
^ibhtiry lit. ‘deputy of the congregation’; later, 
^zdn), and the people took part in them, repeat- 


ing in many places ‘Amen,’ bat often expressing 
their agreement in longer responses. Any full- 
grown male Jew might act as leader in prayer, but 
the duty was preferably entrusted to the most 
learned. The leader went (at least in Babylonia ; 
cf. Elbogen, Studieut p. ^) to a lower place in 
front of the worshippers and prayed standing, 
with his face tum^ towards the sacred ark. The 
congregation, consisting of at least ten male adults, 
sto^ during a part of the prayers (particularly 
during the ShfmOneh *Eariht which thus came to 
l>e called *Amidhfih). At other parts they bent 
their heads, and at some portions sank down on 
their knees. During prayer the worshippers 
covered themselves with the prayer-cloth {(atlith), 
which was provided with fringes (^i<A). On 
week-days the phylacteries {t^phillin) were also 
worn on the head and the left arm. The use of 
these was based on the literal interpretation of the 
two passages contained in the ShrmcC (viz. Dt 6® 
and Nu 15®^*^*)- 1’he tallith and VphilUn were 
supposed to serve as memorials (’d^A), but not as 
amulets. Neither to any of the customs mentioned 
nor to prayer at all (contrasting with Christianity) 
w’as there any kind of material iniluence ascribed. 
Nor, as was expressly emphasized, did the bene- 
diction of the priest have any external ettect, ‘ as 
God but not the priests can grant blessing’ 
{Siphre^ § 43, on Nu 6”). Moreover, the strict mono- 
theism of the Jews permitted no kind of mediation 
in prayer by higher beings. Only in a few places 
(and in none of the oflicial prayers) do we find 
the angels called on to intercede, while eminent 
scholars prote.sted emphatically against the custom. 
It was not till the Middle Ages, when, owing to 
external oj)pression and internal ignorance, a 
darker spirit took possession of Judaism, that the 
expression ‘the angel of mercy’ w’rs introduced 
into the Prayer Book by the ^abbftla. Even the 
names of the angels invoked in prayer — Sandalphftii 
and tliat we jiave here to do with 

ideas introduced from without. 

The close of the Talmud (c. A.D. 500), when all 
Jewisli traditions were reduc-od to writing, did 
not by any means give the liturgy a stereotyped 
form, although prayer-books can be traced })ack to 
the Hh century. On the other hand, we have 
now, much more than formerly, alongside of the 
statutory prayers, to reckon with the ininhdgh, 
i.e. the local usage which not only decided on 
fonn and use and created many new prayers, but 
also often directly opposed the Talmud, in conse- 
quence of the dispersion of the Jews in the different 
lands, climate and external circumstances exerted 
quite as strong an iniluence on the niinhdgk as the 
language, customs, and civilization of the neigh- 
bouring peoples. In order to restrict the variety 
that thus arose in the ritual, the G'dnlm, or heads 
of the Babylonian high schools, whose authority 
was recognized by all Jews, gave reasoned 
decisions, in answer to questions addressed to 
them. These decisions were then collected, and 
are preserved to the present day. We have to 
thank the G*5ntni for the first ordered form of 
prayer with reasons for the same, called SiddUr, of 
which the oldest extant is that of Gadn *Amr&m 
(9th century). Special importance attaches to the 
Sidddr of G&dn Sa’odya (1 0th century). The 
later and more complete collections of this kind 
were called Mah^br (lit. ‘ year-cycle ’)— an expres- 
sion which came to be used for prayer-books 
generally, particularly in connexion with the 
least-days. 

In spite of all decisions and ordered forms for 
prayer, in spite also of all endeavours of the great 
codiners (among them Maimonides [^.v.]), the 
attempt to obtain uniformity of service was not 
successful. In fact, there came to be two groups 
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of sharply contrasted liturgical services which were 
further subdivided into many smaller groups : (1) 
the Palestinian group, which permeated the nations 
of N. Europe, and thus came to be called the 
* German ’ ; and (2) the Arabic group, which drew 
its adherents from the Jews dwelling round the 
Mediterranean (with the exception of Greece and 
Italy), and, as it was in use principally in the 
Peninsula, was called the * Spanish ’ group. These 
two groups, which still exist alongside of each 
other, dmer particularly with regard to the 
poetical prayers which, since the 8th cent., it has 
oeen customary on the feast-days and on certain 
Sabbaths to insert in the principal prayers. 

4. The synagogue poetry.—Little can be dis- 
covered with regard to the origin of the synagogue 
poetry— as it was call^. 

It is not at aU improbable that Uie S^an and Greek hymns 
of the Church had an influence In th^ matter. The term 
applied to the poet of tlio synagro^e-f>di(dn or pavydf (from 
iroiT^>)«>~Points at once to a foreign oi't^iii. Ziinr nightly em- 
phasizes the fact that the Jews had in their Psalms an ancient 
foundation, to build on wf.K'h they required only the fitting 
materials. Any ot'count of the history oi the piyyat tuuHt be 
iNvsed on the work of Zuiiz, hit aynagogalc Poetie aet Mittel- 
alteri. 

The oldest poeticrJ compositions were without 
rhyme or metre, and for the most part with alpha- 
betical arrangement of the lines ami sections. 
Khyme is found as early as the 8th cent. , while verse 
measure was introduce<l by Spanish poets after the 
second half of the 10th century. 

Zunz traces ttio origin of synagogue poetry to the tendency 
*to give to the history and sacred traaitlons of Israel a form 
ennoliled by art and beautifled by song, and (by changing the 
coinnmnded service into a spontaneous homage) in this way to 
make the synagogue to the Jew what the Olvinpio games and 
tragedies hadhecn to the Greek— a place where the national 
genius was etnlKKllcd and spiritualized, where it was aeon and 
lelt to be the costlicHt possession of the couiinttnily and of 
every individual’ (Literaturgench. der aynagogalen Poetie, 
p.22f.). 

The authors of the oldest synagogue poems are 
unknown to us. These were composed, no doubt, 
for tlio most part by the loaders in prayer them- 
selves, and were, to begin with, only listened to by 
the congregation but not repeated. Before long, 
however, these poems were also sunp, so that the 
voice of song in divine service, which had been 
silent since the destruction of the Temple, was 
heard once more, and tlie lender in prayer became 
the precentor. Poetical sections wore first inserted 
in the passages preceding and following the Sh'rtui ; 
hence their names {yo^er, ophdn, zuldth). But the 
main endeavours of the paitdntm were directed 
towards adorning the first blessings of the 
Idh. The compositions belonging to this class 
were called {frOhJulh (cf. Syr. kdrdbhd, ‘ mass ’). 
Further poetical compositions were provided for the 
Day of Atonement i^abhodJidh, a description of the 
Temple service at that day in old times), for 
ahdbfiudthi'azhdrdth, enumerations of the precepts 
of the TArfth), for the 9th of Ab (the day of 
mourning for the destruction of the Temple, 
called qlndth, ‘lamentations’), and for the seventh 
day of the Feast of Tabernacles, called hoshcCndth. 

*In ooune of time ihoplyyiii found its way into every part 
of the relivious life and every portion of the service. Nor was 
it conflnerl to the synagogue. It entered into the family, and 
had its place there at the 8ahl)ath meals, at the close of the 
Sabbath, in the Joys as well as in the sorrows of the house, at 
births and at funerals ’ (Zunc, Die eynagogah Poeeie dee Miltel- 
altere, p. 70). 

Material for the was found in the inex- 

haustible wealth of ideas contained in the MidrOsh, 
whose place was ^adually taken in the course of 
the centuries by xh^piyyut, as the ever-increasing 
number of poetical compositions quite displaced 
the lecture. 

A specially important kind of synagogue poetry 
is the a^Uhdh, prayer for forgiveness, penitential 
prayer, if he service for the Day of Atonement was 
the first to be enriched with special prayers, which 


belong in part even to the ago of the Talmud. 
The length of the service, which lasted from morn- 
ing till evening, and the special significance of the 
dav led to the expansion of the liturgy. Thus 
Bible verses referring to God’s forgiveness were 
collected, and poetics pravers dealing with the 
same subject were coraposea. The q*rSohdh, along 
with these was called moCmn&dh, The 

^Uhdth became in course of time even more artistic 
in form and rich in content. Special pieces pro- 
vided with a refrain were called pizmdn. The 
difference of content between the plyyAif and 
s^lihdh is thus stated by Zunz : 

‘ The fsyytlf given history and Midraeh, the feeling 

and preaence; the plyyui tends to become prophecy, the 
rft^^<Aai>Balm’(i6.p.83). 

While in the plyyM the element of teaching is in 
the forefront, the s^lthdh is in form and contimt 
more the expi‘es.sion of the feelings with which the 
people were filled, and thus more a prayer in the 
strict sense of the term. The chief theme, which 
is treated in endless variations, is sin and suffering. 
The unceasing aflliction which a thousand years of 
persecution brought upon the Jews finds as toucli- 
ing expression as does the believing liumility with 
which they sought the reason of tludr misery in 
themselves rather than in the in justice of God. 
We also find the undying hope that (iod will finiilly 
put an end to their sorrows. Thus the s^'Wiuth are 
the most valuable testimony to the piety of the 
Jewisli people during the Middle Ages, and must 
from tins point of view be regarded os the continua- 
tion of the Psalms. 

See, further, for the synagogue jioets, Lri’KKA- 
TURK (Jewish), III. S, T‘rn Gahirol, Ibn PZllA, 
IlALKVT. 

5. Influence of philosophy.— In spite of the fact 
that we possess synagogue poems from almost all 
the Jewish philosophers of the Middle Ages, from 
Sa'adya onwards, and although the greatest poets 
were also philosophers, we have comparatively 
only a few philosophic prayers ((?.</., ‘the King^s 
Crown * of Gabirol). The reason for this striking 
phenomenon is probably to be found not so much 
m the difficulty of clothing philosophic thought in 
prayer form as in the tact that prayer wa.s an 
attempt to satisfy the claims of the heart by warm 
personal outpourings, which the coldness of philo- 
sophic rationalism rendered well-nigh impossible. 

6. Influence of mysticism.— If there are few 
traces of philosophy proper in the prayers of the 
synagogue, mysticism, on the other hand, has 
exercised a most harmful influence, since the end 
of the 12th cent., on both the concei)tion and the 
content of prayer. 

*Althou(rh the more respectable mystics did sometbinir for 
spiritual reli((ion and for devotion as opposed to thouf^htless 
formalism, yet the lituri^y lost more than it gained by their 
influence ' (Zunz, Die Hitue, p. 24). 

Since the beginning of the 16th cent, the 
liturgy has hardly been enriched except by adili- 
tions from the ]^abb&l6, which only burdened the 
form and content of the service. On the other 
hand, the mystical sect of the ^astdirn, which 
arose about the middle of the 18th cent., originated 
a most important movement among the people. This 
movement directed itself chiefly against the rigid 
codification of all matters relating to prayer brought 
about by Joseph Qaro’s ritual code, called Shvihdn 
'Arukh (1565), which had been generally acknow- 
ledged since the end of the 16tli century. In opposi- 
tion to it, the ^a8!dtm denied that the traditional 
form and the appointed times of prayer were bind- 
ing, and, in place of meaningless habitual repeti- 
tions, demanded devotion spnnging from fiersonal 
inspiration. Unfortunately this important move- 
ment, which at first seemed likely to Iks so fruit- 
ful, soon exhausted itself, owing to the opposition 
of the rabbis and to internal degeneration. 
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III. Modern conditions, — Since the last 
quarter of the I8th cent., when the Jews, especi* 
ally in Germany, began to participate in general 
culture, an im})ortant change has gradually come 
over the Jewish service. It was no real innova- 
tion to provide the Prayer Book everywhere 
with a translation into the language of the 
country, for, an early as the 16th cent., Italian, 
Spanish, and Jewish-German translations had 
ap[)eared. The innovation rather concerned the 
service itself. Refined taste demanded a correspond- 
ing form, and changed circumstances called for a 
partial change in the contents of the prayers. In 
particular, the greater part of the poetry of thesyna- 

i jogue no longer suited the needs of modern times. 
!t was only after bitter contests that in the course 
of the 19th cent, a series of reforms were generally 
accepted in the whole of \V. Kiirope. In the first 
place, the sermon in the language of the country, 
which ill Germany and elsewhere for various 
reasons had wholly fallen into disuse, was reintro- 
duced. Prayers in the popular speech, alongside of 
those in Hebrew, and the curtailing of the syna- 
gogal poetry, have not, however, been so gener- 
ally accepted. A number of congregations have 
also introduced choir-singing and even organs to 
accompany the prayers, as well ns a shortening 
and reformation of the old chief prayers. One 
congregation in Europe (viz. the leformea congrega- 
tion in llerlin, founded in 184.5) and many American 
congregations have absolutely broken with tradi- 
tion, by keeping the Sunday instead of the Jewish 
Sabbath, by almost entirely abolishing Hebrew as 
the language of prayer, by creating a completely 
now liturgy, which omits all the national memories 
and hopes, by doing away with the separation of 
men and women in the synagogues, and by pray- 
inj^ with the head uncovered. In this way the 
unity of (he liturj^y is irrevocably lost. Thus the 
divine service, which for more than two thousand 
years had been the chief mark of the unity of 
Judaism, has liecomo a bone of contention among 
opposing parties — a circumstance which has not 
failed to exercise a baneful influence on the whole 
religious life. 

Litkraturh.— {. Oei/kiial: JE vlH. 132, art. ‘Liturgy’ 
(L. Blau), X. 164, art. ‘ Prayer ’—the chief part on ‘ Prayer in 
the Rabbinic literature’ (J. D. Eisenstein luncritical]) ; 
1. Abrahams, *8ome Rabbinic Ideas on Prayer,’ xx. 
[190S]272ff. 

if. PRAYKR IS TUJC OT: R. Smend, L€hrbueh der AT 
lUlvjionsgeschichte^, Freiburg-, 1899, Index; PREfl vL 808 
Buhl), 382ii(T. K. Cheyne). 

iii. SYNAQonuK SEHVWRi L. Zunz, DU gottetdUrmtl. Vor- 
ird(j6 der Judm, Berlin, 1832, ''^Frankfort, 1802; L. Ldw, 
OenammelU SehrifUnt Szogedin, 1889>190U, Iv., ' Der synagogale 
UitUH,' V., ‘Synagogale Altertumor: Plan und Kollehaneen’ \ 
E. Schiiror, GJV*, Berlin, 1901-11, ii. Index; W. Bousset, 
Rel. dtm Juaenturm im NT Zeitaltt/*, Berlin, 1900, pp. 201 ff., 
4171f. : and, in opposition, F. Perles, Bouwtt't lidigian det 
JiuUntuTM im NT Zntalter, hritUch unUrmeht, do. 1003, pp. 
94-108; vii. 7, art. ‘ Gottesdienst (synagogaler) ’ (G. 

Dalman); EBiir. 4832, art. * dyntwogue ’ (I. J. Peiits); HI)B 
iv. 636 ff., art. ‘Synagogue’ pV. Bacher)j JE xi. 619 ff., art. 


OotUgdUnftat, Berlin, 1007, Der jildiiteh* GotUadiemt in uiner 
ffeseAicktl. Entwieklung, Leipzig, 1913. 

iv. Sysaqoovs FOETJtY : M. Sachs, Relig. PoesU der Juden 
in Spanien, Berlin, 1846, *1901; L. Zunz, DU tynagog. Poene 
dee Mittelaltere, do. 1866, Die Ritutdea tynagog. Ootlevdiewitet. 
do. 1869, Literaturgeteh. der tynagog. Poene, do. 1866, and 
Buppicinent, 1867. 

V. PRAYER-BOOKS'. JE X. 171 (J. D. Eisenstein), 
vl. Sa MARITAS LiruROT: J. A. MontgomwjjThe Samari- 
tans, Philadelphia, 1007, p. 89711.; A. B. Cowley, The 
Samaritan Liturgy, 1. 11^ Oxford, 1900- 
vii. TBK Karaites: Zunx, Die Hitus der tynagog. Poetie, 
p. 168 ; ERE vii. 662 ff. (S. Posnanski). 
vlll. THE IjAStDiii : JE vi. 261 (S. M. DubnowX 

Felix Ferles, 

PRAYER (Mexican).— The great repository of 
Mexican aboriginal prayer is the work of Bernar- 
dino de Sahagun, Historia General de laa Cosaa 
de Nueva EspafUt (3 vols., Mexico, 1829), in which 


he furnishes us with numerous examples of Aztec 
devotion, of a publio and ritual as well as of a 
private character. As he lived and worked in the 
generation immediately succeeding the Spanish 
conquest of Mexico, and had abundant oppor- 
tunities of meeting and speaking with natives who 
well recalled the ^les 0 / Aztec paganism, there is 
no reason to believe that these productions are not 
the genuine outpourings of the Aztec mind or that 
they have in any manner been sophisticated. 

The ritual and publio prayers consist for the 
most part of appeals made to the various gods on 
the occasion 01 religious festivals, war, sacrifices, 
baptisms, funerals, and purifications, or in time of 
pestilence, and are extremely hortatory in tone, 
the purpose being the edification of the hearers. 
Particularly noteworthy are the prayers to Tezeat- 
Hpoca on the occasion of confession. These are of 
tlie most intense earnestness and lofty in tone and 
language. Nearly all the ritual prayers are of 
considerable length, and are obviously the pro- 
ducts of a priesthood possosaing ample time for 
pious consideration. It is only occasionally that 
Mexican prayer throws any light on the theological 
beliefs of the Aztec people, and, as practically 
every deity is addressed in the most exalted terras, 
it is imitossiblo to judge the relative importance of 
the gods from the prayers ottered up to them. 

Private prayers, which appear to have been of a 
ritual character, were ottered up to avert poverty, 
to obtain the necessaries of lire, for agricultural 
reasons, and, indeed, for heavenly assistance in 
every activity of life. The exliortations of parents 
to cnildren, which have froJiuently been called 
prayers and are so characteristic a feature of 
Mexican life, are, in reality, advisory sermons 
embracing codes of conduct for young people. 
The whole body of matter lias been brought 
together in the sixth book of Saliagun’s work 
mentioned above. Lewis Spknck. 

PRAYER (Muhammadan).— I. The ritual of 
the daily oalat. — The most important part of the 
Muslim liturgy was, from the oeLdnnings of Islam, 
the ritual prayer, the so-callea galat. Muham- 
iriail’s intention in prescribing this ceremony as a 
religious duty to his followers was undoubtedly to 
imitate the ritual prayer of the Christians and 
Jews in the Orient, at least as far as it was known 
to him. Like this prayer, the Muslim sfalat con- 
sisted chiefly of prostrations, praiises of God, the 
reciting of formulce, etc. The name salat is not 
priginally Arabic, but borrowed from tlie language 
of the Eastern Christians and the Jews (viz. the 
Aramaic Kn'i^x). 

The Muslim law prescribes in great detail how 
a Muslim must perform his galat. A coD.siderable 
proportion of uitise regulations may really be 
cased upon the old sunnah (the common practice) 
of the Prophet and his contemporaries, but many 
of the rules concerned with details, as to which 
there still existed ditt'erence of opinion|;in the first 
centuries after Muhammad’s death, must be of 
later date. 

When perfonninff a foldt, a Muslim gtands, raises his open 
hands on either side of hie face, and says: *Alldhu akbar!* 

* Qod is most great ! 'X This ejaculation is called iakblr (or 
akMrah). Then, still standing, he recites some verses of the 
ur’&n, especially the F&tihah {i.e. the opening chapter, i. 1-7X 
fter this recitation the variotis Inclinations and postures 
follow (described, e.g., by E. W. lAiue, Manners and Cuttome qf 
the Modem Egyptians, London, 1896, ch. Hi., with figures tn 
the text) : (1) the worshipper first inclines his head and body 
till his hands reach the height of his knees, and then rises 
again (this is called the rukti', ‘ inclination ’) : (2) then he pro- 
ceeds to the first prostration (tuJRd), dropping gently on his 
knees, placing his hands on tne ground a little in front of his 
knees, and putting his forehead also to the ground ; (8) he 
raises his head and body (but his knees must remain on the 
ground) and performs ths second tujud. This completes a 
rak'ah (i.e. one of the subdivisions of the faldt). Having 
finished one rak'ah, the worehippec riset to his feet and goes 
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tturoQgh Uie Munt (th« reoitatlon of tomo vonei of Ui* 
Qoi'in, the ruk^' and the two tujfldeX Before the rukU* and 
before and after each iu>fid of every rak*ah he recites the 
UlAir ; and after the last ruk'ah he recites : (1) the tkahddah 
(fij. the oonfessioD of faith) ; (2) a salutation over the Prophet, 
and f8) a second salutation (the teuUmaht i,t. the invoking of a 
We s stn g, saying *al‘talAm ataikum*), which is considered bv 
■lost Biuslims to be addressed to the guardian angels who watch 
over the worshipper. 

At fint~at least immediately after the Mirah 
— the Prophet used to turn his face towards Jeru- 
salem during the fcUdt, like the Jews. But in the 
second year after his arrival at Medina a revela- 
tion (Qur’an, ii. 136-145) changed this, Muhammad 
having quarrelled with the Jews in that town. 
Ever since that time the Muslim must turn his 
face towards Allah’s house, the Ka’bah at Mecca, 
to perform the 

While performing the aaldt, the worshipper is 
in a state of consecration {ihrdm) and must observe 
special prescriptions. According to the primitive 
conceptions, every worshipper was supposed to be 
exposed to particular dangers from evil spirits 
when he was adoring his Lord. Many of the 
religious observances of the ^Idt may originally 
have had no other purpose than to protect the 
worshipper against the maliciousness of the 
demons.* Thiis (1) he must take care that his 
body is sufhciently covered ; according to the 
Muslim lawbooks, a woman must cover ner whole 
body during the §aldt (except her face and her 
hands) ; and a man at least the part of his body 
between his waist and his knees ; tne heads of Ixith 
men and women are also supposed to be covered. 
(2) He must say before reciting the Qur’ftn verses ; 
•I seek my refuge near God from Satan’ (cf. 
Qnr’ftn, xvi. 100), and raise his hands in pro- 
nouncing every takbir in order to avert the evil 
spirits that may he present (or, according to the 
^anlHtes, he must do so only in pronouncing the 
first takhir^ the taklnrat al-ihrdm ; cf. Goldziher, 
‘ Zauhorclcmonte ini islamischen Gebet,’ in Fest- 
schrifi’Noldeke, Giessen, 1906, i. 320-325). (3) 

Special emphasis is laid on ritual ablution before 
the saldt. It was a general ciiRtom of the ancient 
Arana to employ water as a cliarni acainst demo- 
niacal influences (see Goldziher, ‘ Wasser als 
Dttmonenabwehrendcsmittel,’ in ARW xiii. [19101 
20-46) ; some of the earlier Muslim scholars held 
that an ablution was necessary before every fnldt 
(cf. Qur’&n, v. 8), but this view "was rejected by 
other fnqlhj (see Goldziher, Dia S^dhiritm^ Leipzig, 
1884, pp. 48-50). According to the four orthodox 
/f^A-sdiools, a ritual ablution {wii4d or ghusl) is 
required before the ^aldt only when the worshipper 
is in a state of ritual impurity. It must be 
observed, however, that the ritual ablution is 
usually considered simply as a purification (see 
art. Purification [Muslim]) ; the original purpose 
of this ceremony may have been mrgotten by 
the Mu.slims. (4) Further, it is desirable for a 
Muslim to recite the formulaa of the adhdn 
(i.e. the call to prayer ; see below) before beginning 
a ^aldt — at least wmen ho is not alrea<ly suinnioneu 
W the adhdn that is chanted from the mosque. 
’Ais usage must also be regarded as a kind of 
charm ; tne demons are supposed to flee when they 
hear the sacred words of the adhdn* 

2. Obligatory and supererogatory daily faUts. 
—Some of the earlier verses of the Qur’An (see xi. 
116, xvii. 80 f., XXX. 16 f., Ixxiii. 1) require Mus- 
lims to perform the qaldi thrice every day — in the 
moniiiig before sunrise, at the close of day, and 
during a part of the night. To these ^aldta another 
was Mded after the hijrah^ the 'middle 

1 See for the following rules cspecUlly A. J. Wenalnok, 
'Animlsmus und Dkmonenglsube im Untergrunde dee Jtid- 
Isohen und islamlsohen riiuellen OebeU,' Her /ctom, Iv. [1M8J 
219 ff., and ' Die EnUtehung der muslimiichen Beinheitagnetz* 
nbung,’ ib. v. [1914] 68-^; 1. Goldziher, 'Die Entbldaning des 
Hauptes/ »&. vl. [1916] 801 ff. 


ifcUdi at>unutd), mentioned in Qur’fin, ii. 239, 
probably an imitation of the Jewish mid-day 
prayer (the minhdh). Moreover, the Prophet, 
according to the tradition, used to perform ^ldt$ 
on various other oocasions. In the first genera- 
tions after his death it was a subject of discussion 
which of the daily qaldta must be regarded as obliga- 
tory, and there was also difference of opinion as to 
the exact times of day at which the Prophet had 
usually performed his devotions.* But gradually 
it recognized in the wliole Muslim world that 
the five following ^alata were obligatory for eve^ 
Muslim: (1) the ^Idt al ifuhh (aX dayureak); (2) 
the foidt al-^hr (at noon, or rather a little later, 
when the sun has begun to decline) ; (3) the ^Idt 
aZ-ofr (in the afternoon, about half-way between 
noon and nightfall) ; (4) the ^aldt al-maghrib (at 
sunset, or rather about five minutes later, fur it is 
forbidden to perform a ^aldt just at sunrise or 
sunset, because the heathen Arabs used to do so) ; 
and (5) the qaldt al-ishd* (at nightfall, when it is 
quite dark). Each of the five prescribed periods 
ends when the next commences, except that of the 
fatdt al-^ubht which ends just before sunrise. 
The wor8hi[)|)er is recommenaod, however, to per- 
form every ^nldt as near the beginning of the pre- 
scribed period as possible. The ^aldt at daybreak 
must consist of two rak'ahs, that of sunset of 
three, and each of the others of four ; it is meri- 
torious to add some supererogatory rale aha to each 
of the five daily ^nldta* The four^A-schools dis- 
agree as to the exact number of these voluntary 
rak'ahs* 

The three following daily ^eddtSt though not 
proBcril>ed by the law as obligatory, are regarded 
as commendable und meritorious : 

(1) The falAt al-tahajiud (the night>|aI<U) mentioned In some 
verses of the Qur'&n (see shove).— This ^alAt hsd evidently 
been gradually neglected by most of Muhammad’s followers 
at Medina ; not all the members of the continually increasing 
Muslim community could show so much zeal tor the service (d 
their Lord, and AllUi at last yielded to their wishes ! (see 
Qur'&n, Izxlil. 20). This faldt was no lonwr to have an obli- 
gatory character. Nevertheless it is still regarded as very 
meritiorious by the Muslima It roust consist of an even 
number of rak’afu — two, four, or more. The middle third of 
the night is thought to be the best time for this devotion. 
Hence in many Muslim lands a sign is given in the mosqtie 
about midnight to announce the time of the tahajjwL 

(2) The ifOlAt af-vatr.— It is meritorious to make odd the 
even numMr of rak'ahs of the last ^alnt of the night (i.e. the 
falAt al^'ishd' or the taka^ud) by adding an odd number of 
rak'ahs or at least one rak'ah. Usually the falAt al-witr is 
added to the SalAt al-'ishA' (since most people neglect the 
tahajind). A well-known tradition says : ' Allah Is witr (odd) 
and loves the vritr,’ and the Muslims therefore nay a certain 
respect to every odd number. According to the Ilauifltcs, the 
falAt al’Witr is even obligatory. 

(3) The foldt al-dahd (falAt In the morning) at the time 
between sunrise and noon, consisting of from two to twelve 
raJbViAs.— This ceremony also is not ohllgaiory, though some of 
the earlier Muslim scholars thought it was. According to some 
tnulitioDolists, it w’os a cuslom of Uio Prophet to perform this 
falAt every morning, but this Is denied in many other tradi- 
tions. 

3. The mosque and the daily public service in 
the mosque. — The so-called mosque of the Prophet 
at Medina was only an open enclosure, adjacent 
to his dwelling. On one side there was a kind of 
mutico, a flat roof supported by wooden pillars. 
This was where Muhammad usually performed his 
^aldtSf either alone or with some of liis followers. 
But tliis masjid was used also for various other 
purposes ; it was, e.g,i the place where Muhammad 
received the embassies of Arabian tribes and where 
he gave banquets to his guests. We may as.sume 
that the houses of other men of rank at Medina 
had also a masjid of the same type.* Originally 

iSee, for further (fotaito, 


QorAns*, Leipzig, 1909, p. 67, n. 1 ; B. Mittwoch, ' 2ur fintzteh- 
ungzgeich. dMizlamizoben (kbete und Kultuz,' ABAIF, Phil.- 
hift. Olaise, 1918, p. 11 ff. ; Wenslnck, In Dcr Islam, It. 282 ff. 

8 Maqrizi Bul&q, 1270, il 270. 11) lays that there 
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the moMue in Muslim society took the place of the 
old heatnen majlis, the open space near the tent 
or dwelling of the head of tne tribe where all 
deliberations of the tribesmen took place (see 
H. Lammens, *Zi&d iim Abihi,* in Bivista degli 
studi orientali^ iv. 11911-12] 240 if. ; L. Gaetani, 
AnnalidelV Islam^ Milan, 1005, i. 432 ff. ; C. II. 
Becker, *Zar Gesch. des islamischen Kaltns,* in 
Der Islamt iii. [1912] 394 f.). Once a week the 
Muslims were convoke to an assembly in Muham* 
mad’s mcLsjid—w usage probably originally intro- 
duced by the Prophet in imitation of the weekly 
congregations of the Christians and Jews. But 
the Muslims assembled on Fridays— at least at 
Medina, some time after the hijrah. One Friday,, 
just before the service, a caravan with merchan- 
dise arrived at Medina, and most of the believers 
forgot their religious duty, being occupied in 
buying and selling. Then Qur’&n, Ixii. 9, was 
revealed : 

* When the call to prayer soundeth on Friday (or on the day 
of the congregation), then go to praise the Lord and alMindon 
business,’ etc. 

About A.H. 7 or 8 a mitibar, a sort of wooden 
throne or raised seat with two steps, was placed in 
Muhammad’s masjid, and tlio Prophet always sat 
upon this when presiding at the meetings (see 
Bcckcr, * Die Kanzel im Kultus des altcn Islam,’ 
in Festschr'^t^Nbldeke^ pp. 331-351). On special 
occasions Muhaininad and his followers went out 
of Medina to the mu^alld (the place where the 
scd&t and other ceremonies wore performed in the 
open field). Later, a lance was carried before 
the Prophet as an emblem of his authority ; on 
the muifnlld this lance was stuck into the ground 
before him, marking the direction of the Kabah.* 

After Muhammad’s death the Muslim liturgy 
remained very simnle. In the great encampments 
of the Arabs in tlie conquered countries each of 
the tribes had its own masjid, whore the tribes- 
men assembled. There was also a general masjid 
near the dwelling of the wedi^ the head of the 
place or the governor of the province. Originally 
this liead mosque was very simple, often being 
only a large open square, surrounaed by a ditch or 
by walls and with an open portico in front facing 
towards Mecca, supported on stone pillars and 
covered with a roof (see, c.< 7 ,, Tabari, i. 2489). It 
was a general jilace of meeting, not reserved for 
the Friday service and other religious purposes. 
When general deliberation was necessary, the 
believers were convoked to a public salat before 
the further transactions, and tne walit or, in the 
residence, the kliallfah himself, presided at these 
meetings (sec Goldzihor, in ZDMG xlix. [1895] 
315 ; Belfidsori, ed. M. J. de Gooje, Leyden, 1866, 
p. 2*29. 3 [Fragmenta hist, arahic.^ ed. de Goejc 
and I’, de Jong, do. 1869, p. 217. 6 ] ; al Bay&n al- 
Mnglirib, ed. R. Dozy, do. 1848, p. 55. 16 ; al- 
Fahri, ed. W. Ablwardt, Gotha, 1860, p. 95. 11; 
Becker, in Der Islam^ iii. 395 ; and Lammens, in 
Bivista degli stndi w'icntali, iv. 24211'.). The 
Umayyad khatifahs and also many of their high 
functionaries in the provinces used to sit on a 
minbar in these assemblies just as the Prophet 
had done before them. At first, liowover, this 
was regarded by some people as improper for a 
ttxili ; the khaci/ah ’ifmar forbade 'Anir, his 
governor of Egypt, to sit on a minbar. 

It was only gradually that the mosque became 
a place exclusively dedicated to worship ; a regular 
daily service was instituted, and the Muslim 

were nine matnidt at Medina besides that of the Prophet ; see 
also the traditions concerning the masjid al^dirar (mentioned 
In Qur’ftn, ix. 108). 

1 At a later time it was still a custom in some Muslim 
countries to indicate the direction towards Mecca by means of 
a staff or lance, behind which the leader of the foldl placed 
himself. The fo/dt was then performed 'ala 'h'anl (i.s. in the 
direction of this staff). 


liturgy ^an to develop and take fixed forma 
The service of the Christian churches and Jewish 
synagogues may have influenced this development 
|see esp. Mittwoob, *Zar Entstehungsgeson. des 
Islam. Gebets and Kultus’; and Becker, *Zur 
Gesch. des islam. Kultus ’). It became a general 
custom to announce the times of the daily ifaldt 
from the minarets of the mosque (the origin of 
the minaret is discussed in detail by H. Thiersch, 
Pharos: Antike. Islam nnd Occident: Beitrag zur 
Architekturgeschichte^Leipzigt ldOd), The odhan, 
which is chanted from the minaret by the mnaa- 
dhiuy consists of the following formulm : 

* Ood Is most great' (this Is said four times) ; * I testify that 
there is no Ood but Allah ' (twice) ; * 1 testify that Muhammad is 
All&b's apostle ' (twice) ; ‘ Come to prayer * (twice) ; * Come to 
security* (twice); ‘Ood is most great* (twice); ‘There Is no 
OodbutAkh.* 

The public ^aldt in the mosque requires a leader, 
since all worshippers must perform the prescribed 
ceremonies together and at the same moment; 
every mosque has its own imam, who officiates 
over all who may be present at the times of the 
daily ^aldts.^^ It must be observed that the posi- 
tion of this imam is very difibrent from that of a 
priest, since he does not perform any sacramental 
action; he is only the leader of the ^aldt, and, 
according to the theory of Muslim law, he may 
even cede his place to any other member of the 
congregation who is competent for the office. The 
beginning of the salat is announced in the mosque 
by a second call to prayer, the iqdmah, which 
consists chiefly of the same formulae as the adhdn 
(most of the formul® of the iqdmah, however, are 
recited only once, and the words, ‘ The time of the 
qaldt is [now] come,’ which are twice repeated, 
must be inserteil after the formula, ‘Come to 
security’). The then places himself before 
the mihrdh, the nicho that indicates the direction 
to Mecca,® and performs the ^aldt with the con^p'e- 
gation. Only the voice of the imdrn, who recites 
the proscribed formulcc, may be heard during the 
soldi. In the great mosques, however, where the 
congregation is usually so numerous that the be- 
lievers cannot all see and hear the leader, the 
takhirs of the imdm, marking the various postures 
of the §alnt (see above), are r<q>eated loudly by 
persons especially charged with this office (the 
muballighs). 

4 . The Friday service and the public salSt on 
feast-days and other occasions.— On Friday tlio 
^aldt al-jum'ah (the ^aldt of the Friday) must be 
substituted for the ordinary noon-prayer. It is a 
service celebrated by the whole community in the 
head mosque {jdim) of the place, consisting chiefly 
of two parts: the khutbah (‘sermon’) and a ^aldt 
of two raJeahs. In later times the khu{hah pre- 
ceded the ^aldt\ but this was not the original 
usage. According to Muslim tradition, it was an 
innovation introduced by the first Umayyad Jehaii- 
fah, Mu’awiyyah. Before the beginning of the 
sermon the adhdn, which has already been chanted 
from the minarets, is repeated in the mosque. 
The preacher {kha{ib) then delivers his sermon, 
standing on the minbar, and holding, as prescribed 
by ancient custom, a staff or wooden sword (or a 
bow) in his hands (see Preaching [Muslim]). 
When the khailb has finished his khutbah, he 
descends from the minbar, then the iqdmah is 
chanted, and the whole connegation performs the 
two prescribed raPaha of the salat aVjufriah. It 
is considered meritorious to perform, before and 
after the obligatory Friday ^aldt, the usual super- 
erogatory rcdcahs of noon. 

The Jxiday service formerly required a general 

1 other pertoni perform the lower offloea In the mosque- 
lighting the lamps, sweeping the mosque, attending to the 
recepteclee for water necessary lor the ablutions, eto. 

1 1^ further, on the tnt^mb, K. Rhodfriianakis, in WZEM 
xix. (19061 296 ff., and xxv. [1911] 71 ff. 
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assembly of the whole community. Muslim law 
therefore forbids that this service should be cele- 
brated in dillerent mosques of the same town^ 
unless the place is so populous that it would be 
practically impossible to assemble in one mosque. 
Moreover, according to the Sli&iTites, the ^aldt cU- 
juniah is valid only when at least forty persons 
join in it ; the Qanifites, on the other hand, hold 
that no fixed number is required, and that the 
Friday service can be validly celebrated by an 
imdm and only three persons. 

Twice a year, on the two Muslim feast-days (at 
the end of the fastin^^ month and on the 10th of 
the month of Dhu’l-hijjah, in connexion with the 
sacrificial feast of the pilgrims in the neighbour- 
hood of Mecca) a special service, the ^cdat aVid 
('feast- 4 ?a/( 2 f ’) is celebrated which resembles the 
Friday service in many respects. There are, how- 
ever, some points of dill'erence : (1) the time re- 
commended for the salat aUid is the morning, 
about half-way between sunrise and noon ; (2) it 
is supposed in the lawbooks that this ceremony 
should take place not in a mosque but in the open 
held ; (3) the service consists of a khu{bah and a 
salat of two raUahs like the Friday service, but 
the §aldt must precede the khu^hah ; and (4) the 
ndhdn and iqdmah are omitted ; the mimddhin be- 
fore the service only calls : * Al-^aldta jdtniatan / ’ 
(‘ [Now iierform] the ^cUdl together 1 ’). Wo may 
assume that in all those respects the least-fa/df is 
still more ancient than the Friday service. 

A nother religious assembly takes place on each 
evening of the lasting month. It is counted meri- 
torious to perform the §aldt aldardvnh{* the .^nlnt 
with pauses’) after the daily ^aldt aVasfr in this 
holy month. This ceremony consists of twenty 
ralcnhs, each pair of which is separated from the 
rest by a tasllmah (see above). Though this salat 
is nob obligatory, many persons usuaUy take part 
in it. This great zeal for the salat aldardwlh can 
only be explained by its particular connexion with 
the holy fasting montli. 

Wlieii tliere was a great drought, the pagan 
Arabs tritul |to induce rain by enchantments. 
These heathen practices were replaced in Islam by 
the ^Idt al-istisqd' (‘ the salat for imploring 
rain’), a public service that difl’ors little from the 
service on the two feast-days. It is still character- 
ized by the following ceremony : after the ^Idt 
the imam and the other worshippers who are 
present move about and shako their upper gar- 
ments ; this custom is urobably to be regarded as 
a survival of Arabian fieatlienism (see Goldziher, 
‘ Zaubereleniente im islamischen Gebet,’ pp. 308- 
312). During an eclipse of the sun or moon a 
>ublio service is celebrated wliioh resembles the 
east-fa/d^ in most respects. As regards (letails of 
the liturgy on these and other occasions, the 


sorption, is the orthodox communication between 
man and those powers outside of him which are 
called God or gods according to circumstances. 
Upon the orthodoxy of the act depends this distinc- 
tion, and it is this element of orthodoxy alone that 
distinguishes primitive prayer from the mazes of 
magic, and advanced prayer from the formlessness 
of mystical absorption — so true is it that primitive 
prayer is closely akin to magic, and advanced 
prayer to religious absorption. 

But, before we begin even this outline study of 
Raman prayer, wo should make ourselves fully 
aware of three facts : (1) that the actual number 
of Roman prayers transmitted to us is relatively 
small ; (2) that many prayers, so called, especially 
those in the poets, do not represent trustworthy 
evidence, and are apt to be eitlier fanciful or under 
Greek influence, and therefore not available for 
our present purpose ; and (3) that there is scarcely 
an Operation in the world more delicate, and there- 
fore more dillicult, than the attempt to deduce the 
religious attitude of the individual from the formal 
experiences handed down to us. 

I. Primitive prayer.— Here it should be noted 
that this title includes not only prayer as practised 
in the historical period whicn we call primitive 
and prayer as practised in later times by persons 
of primitive intelligence, but also many primitive 
forms of prayer retained by religious (!onservatism 
and practised by all orthodox persons. This ob- 
servation is very necessaiy owing to the pciniliar 
conditions under which the religious life of ancient 
Rome had its development. This development 
represents a series of accretions— a mechanical 
rather than a physiological growth. Man's 
spiritual evolution expressed itself not nearly so 
much in the transforming of the old formiilm as 
in their absolute conservation and the adding to 
them of outer coatings, new tree-rings of more 
modern thought. This was possible because of 
the alwolutely formal character of all Roman 
religious conce]>t8 ; and the only exceptions to it 
are found in the more spiritual cults or the Onont 
and in the impotent enthusiasms of a spiritual 
philosophy. The success of primitive prayer de- 
pendcnl principally upon two things— the scrupul- 
ous exactness of expression and the correctness of 
the name and title of the deity addressed. Exact- 
ness of expression is an absolute requisite. This 
idea is, of course, common to botli i)rayer and 
magic, ami the orthodoxy of the one and the illegi- 
timacy of the other form almost the only criterion 
of distinction. The question whether all primitive 
praj’ers were of a rhythmical charaett^r — the 
canninay common to both prayer an<l magic— is a 
difficult one to answer,^ but certainly very many 
primitive prayers wore, for we have instances of 
them. 


opinions of the different ^g'A-schools disagree. 

LiTiRATi-as.— HeRidus the works mentioned throughout see 
esp. C. Snouck Hnrgronje, Mskka, Hague, 1888-^0, ii. 78 ff., 
The Aehehiese, Uyden, 1906, i. 61 fl., 80 ff., 280 ff., ii. 283, and 
* Islam und Phonograph,’ in Tijdichr\ft van het Baiaviatuch 
Genootn^hap^ xlii. [1000] 401-404 ; E. Sell, The Faith o/ Islam, 
TA>ndon and Madras, 1880, p. 188 ff. ; A. J. Wensinck, Moham- 
med ende Joden U Medina. I.<eyden, 1008, p. 102 ff., and the 
first and second chapters of the various Muslim Jiqh-bookB. 

Th. \V. JUYNBOLL. 

PRAYER (Roman). — As in many other phases 
of religion, the religious life of the Romans oflers 
an exceptional opportunity for the study of prayer. 
Between the prayers of dato and those of Marcus 
Aurelius we have, as it were, a complete gamut of 
relifrious experiences, and, though tnese two land- 
marks are leas than 400 years apart, Cato represents 
many centuries before his time, and Marcus 
Aurelius is the prototype of many centories to 
follow. Prayer, as distinguished, on the one hand, 
from magic and, on the other, from mystical ab- 


Every effort was made to obtain the strictest 
verbal accuracy, on the theoiy* that whatever 
was said hiwl legal validity.* The formula them- 
selves were collected and preserved in the books of 
the priests.^ The formula) were never changed, 
even though the language was so archaio that the 
priests themselves scarcely understood it. This 
was true, e.gr., of the prayers of the Salii, of which 
Quintilian * says ; 

‘The prayers of Lhe Salil were scarcely understood by the 
pricHtH Uteniselves, but religious conservatism forl>ade the 
changing of them, and the consecrated forms must still l)e 
used.' 

ICf. R. Wcstphul, Thenrie der grUeh. Metrik, Leipzig, 
1887, ill. 1, 67, Allgemeint Metrik, Berlin, 1892, p. 228 ; U. 
Zander, Vers. Jtal. antiqui. Lund, 1S90, p. 86. 

8 Verba eerta ; Cic. de Nat. Deor. Ii. 10, and Paul. p. 88, s.v, 
‘Fanum.’ 

» Ct. Festus, p. 179 : * As the tongue has spoken, so is the 
law * ; and Cic. de Oral. i. 246. 

* UelJ. xiii. 23. 1. * fnst. Or. 1. 6. 40. 
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In the cult of the Arval Brothers* a similar 
state of affairs existed, and as a safeguard against 
mistake the priests used prayer-books out of which 
they sang as they danced. In other cases the 
worshipper repeated the words of the prayer as 
they were said by an assistant.* The penalties for 
an error were indeed great, for a trifling mistake 
rendered the whole performance null and void. In 
the year 176 D.C.,* at the celebration of the Latin 
Festival, the officiating magistrate from Lanuviam 
forgot to pray for the Roman people, and, when 
the matter was discovered, the senate referred it 
to the pontifical college, who in turn decreed that 
owing to the omission the festival could not be 
considered as performed and mnst bo gone through 
all over a^in, and, as the magistrate from Lan- 
uvium hacl made the mistake, Lanuvium must pay 
the cost of the new performance; and Plutarcii 
remarks : 

* III later aget one and tho same sacrifloe was performed 
thirty times over because of the occurrence of some defect or 
mistake or accident in the service— such was the Roman rever- 
ence and caution in religious matters.' ^ 

In relation to this verbal accuracy, we find our- 
selves between the realm of magic and that of law. 
Regarded as a charm, tho prayer needed to lie 
absolutely accurate in order to bo effective, but in 
prayer regarded as a legal transaction such ac- 
curacy was equally important. 

E.g.f in the year 200 ac. ws read that 'the Rmnan people 
dlrectM the consul to vow games and an ofTering to Jupiter. 
But the vow suffered a delay ; the Pontifex Maximus Licinius 
oseerted that one oould not make a vow of an indefinite sum 
beiMiuse this money ought not to serve for the needs of the war 
but should be put apart at once and kept 'apart and not be 
mixed with any other money, for, If such a mixture took place, 
the fulfilment of the vow would be irregular. . . . The coniul 
was asked to consult the Oollege of Poiitiflces to know whether 
it were {lossible to vow in regular form an indefinite sum. The 
Pontiflcei replied that the row was possible and entirely 
regular. The consul, repeating the exact expression of the 
Pontifex Maximus, pronounced the vow in the form employed 
previously for five year vows.’® 

We sliail have occasion below to return to the 
legal aspect of Roman prayer, but, before leaving 
the interrelation of prayer and magic, it is import- 
ant to notice that they have one other point in 
common, namely, that they depend for their eifec- 
tiveiiess upon a knowledge of the exact name of 
tlie object addre.SBed. In order that a prayer may 
be elfectual, it must he addressed not only to the 
proper deity, but to some particular phase of that 
deity’s activity as expressed in some adjective or 
co^no7n6n. Hence the development of a great 
science of nomenclature — lists of gods and lists of 
cogiio7?imn.* 

It is the same line of reasoning that makes it 
desirable to keep secret the name of one's special 
deity so that one’s enemies may not be able 
to take advantage of it in prayer and call forth 
one’s gods by the mysterious process of exaugu- 
ratio. Hence Serviiis^ tells us that in pontifical 
law special precautions were taken that tho gods 
of the Romans sshould not be called by their right 
names, in order that they might not be exaugu- 
rated. Similarly, Macrobius says : 

'It is certain that every city has a god under who»e protec- 
tion it iB placed ; and the Romans liad a mysterious ouslom, of 
which many persons are ignorant, that when they were beniejg- 
ing a city ana thouglit they were on tho point of capturing ft, 
they worked the deities by means of a certain formula. With- 
out this they did not think the oity oould be captured, or, at 
least, they would have considered it a sacrilege to take the gods 
captive. It was for this reason that the Romans always kept 
oonceided the name of the god who protected Rome, and even 
the Latin name of the Gity.’^ 

1 Gf. art. .fiRVAb Brotjixrs. 

s iVrfca pragire prasfari ; Sacra Carmina pratcantare. 

8 Cf. Livy, xli. 16. ® Coriol. 26. » Livy, xxxi. 9. 

9 Cf. the Indufitamenta ; 0. Wlssowa, De dis Romanorum 
indigetiinu et novejundiljtu digputatio, Marburg, 1892 ; J. B. 
Carter, De Deorum Romanorum Cogwminibus, Leipzig, 1898 ; 
Warde Fowler, Rel. Eseper. the Roman PeopUt p. 168. 

7 JRn. ii. 361. 8 Sat. ill. 9. 


Of course, much nonsense was talked among the 
antiquarians re^rding the secret name of Borne 
and of the god who protected Rome, and very 
possibly the secret names were so secret that they 
never existed, but the principle underlying the 
whole discussion is a genuine one. 

Practically all tlie writers on Roman religion, 
with the exception of Warde Fowler,* have un- 
duly emphasize the magical and the legal bargain- 
ing aspects of Roman prayer. These two aspects 
were indeed prominent, out alongside of them 
existed, if only in embryo, the concept of the 
power and greatness of the deity and the power- 
lessness of man. *The language is the language 
of prayer, not of oompulsion or even of bargain- 
ing.* * We see this most clearly in the famous four 
prayers in Cato’s * Farm Almanack ’—prayers 
which are such precious and unique documents 
that the quoting of them in full is better than 
many pages of explanations. 

Prayer for the eatUe at theflounring nf the pear-treee 
de Re Rutt. 131 1.) : * At tha flowering of the pear-trees make 
sacrifice for the cattle. . . . Thus shall the offering be made. 
Give to Jupiter Dapalls a measure of wine, as much as you see 
fit. On the day of the laoriflce let there be a holiday for the 
cattle, the herdsman, and for those who make the eacrifice. 
When you have to make the offering, you shall do as follows : 
" O Jupiter Dapalis, In regard to the sacrifice of a measure of 
wine which 1 make to thee in niy house and in my family, 
mayst Thou be graclouslv increased by this sacrifice." Then 
wash your hamu and afterwards take the wine, saying, " (> 
Jupiter Dapalis, mayst Thou be increased by this sacrifloe which 
I make unto Thee, ina}'st Thou be increased by this wine which 
I offer Thee." ’ 

Prayer before the haroest (ib. 184) : ' Before commencing the 
harvest, it is nei^eesary to sacrifice a pig in the following 
manner : The sacrifice of a female pig shoulil be made to Ceres 
before harvesting the folIowIng-Hipelt, wheat, barley, beans, 
and turnips. Before sacrificing the pig, invoke with incense 
and wine Janus, Jupiter and Juno. iVesent the pig to Janus 
with this pmyer, *' O Father Janus, in offering Thee this pig I 
pray that Thou wouldst be propitious to me, to my son^ to my 
itouse, to mv family. De Thou increaseti by this offering." 
Then offer the saored pig to Jupiter, saying, "0 Jupiter, in 
offering Thee this pig, I pray that Thou wouldst i>e pro})itious 
to mo, to my son^ to my houee, to mv family. Be Thou 
increoMd by this offering." Afterwards give wine to Janus as 
follows ; ** O Father Janus, just as in offering the pig to Thee I 
pniyed good prayer to Thee, for the sake of this thing mayst 
^ou be increased with the wine which I offer Thee." And 
thereafter pray to Jupiter as follows: ‘‘O Jupiter, mayst 
Thou be increased with this offering, and mayst Thou alno 
he increased with the wine which I offer Thee.*' Thereuixm 
slaughter the pig.' 

Prayer on making a clearing (ift. 130) : ‘ According to the 
custom of the Romans, thus should a clearing be mode. Make 
an expiatory sacriflco of a pig and recite the following prayer : 
"Whether Thou be goci or goddess to whom this wood is 
sacred, be there paid to Thee tny due, tho explatorv sacrifice of 
a pig for the cutting of this sacred wood. For this pur{)08e, 
whether I perform tne sacred act or others do so at iny c.om- 
inand, may it be well done, even as it has been done. With 
this intention I sacrifice this pig in expiation, and 1 turn to 
Thee my pious prayers that Thou shouldst wish to be kindly 
dls}m8ed toward me, mv house, my detiendents, my sons. 
Therefore ras^st Thou be inoreaseef by this pig of expiation 
which I am offering to Thee." ’ 

Prayer at the luetration of the farm (<h. 141) : 'Thus should 
the lustration of the fields take place. Thus shall you order 
the suovetaurilia to be led about them : *' With the consent of 
the gods and with every favourable omen, I commit to yon, O 
Manius, the task of leading the suovetaurilia about my farm, 
my fields, my land, in whaisoeverpart you should think best 
that they should be led aliout." Then make libation with wine 
and Invoke according to formula Janus and Jupiter, and speak 
as follows : " O Father Mars, I pray and beseech of Thee that 
lliou wouldst be well willing and propitious to me, to my house, 
to my dependents ; and for this reason I have ordered that the 
suovetaurilia should beled around my fields, my land and my farm, 
that Thou shouldst bold back, hinder and drive away sickness 
visible and invisible, desolation, ruin, damages and storm ; and 
that Thou shouldst cause to grow and prosper tho fruits of the 
soil, the grain, the vineyards and the thickets ; that Thou 
shouldst keep in safety the shepherds and the sheep ; that Thoa 
shouldst give prosperity and hwth to me, to my house and to 
my dojiondente. For these reasons, and b^use, as I have said, 
I am lustrating and causing to be lustrated my farm, my lands, 
and my fields, mayst Tho« be increased by this suovetaurilia 
which is being offered Thee. O Father Mars, mayst Thou be 
increased by tnls suovetaurilia wiiioh is being offered Thee." ’ 

2. Prayer as a votum.— Prayer in the religion 
of the Koman State was virtually a bargain 

1 Rel. Exper. of the Roman People, p. 182 ff. * 76. p. 189. 
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between man and god, whereby man, the party 
of the first part, agreed to pay to the gocl, the 
party of the eecond part, such and suoh things if 
the god, the party of the second part, performed 
certain acts for man, the party of the first part. 
Such prayer was called a votum, a * vow,* because 
the iniportant and distinguishing feature was the 
promise to pay if service was rendered. As a rule, 
payment was not made until the deity had per- 
formed the desired acts. But there was one 
important exception to this general rule, the 
devotiot in which case payment was made in 
advance. It is not at all impossible that such 
payment in advance may have been intended as a 
means of binding the god and thus exercising a 
8{>ecies of compmsory magic. The devotio is the 
vow uttered by a Roman general in the moment of 
battle whereby he agrees to give up his own life 
in order that his army may be victorious. If he 
succeeded in this act of self-destruotion, it was 
felt that the gods had accepted his death, and 
that, having accepted it, they were oom|)elled to 
grant the victory to his side. Tiiis curious reason- 
ing was carriea one step farther, and it was 
thought that the gods were free from any obliga- 
tion if the enemy succeeded in opening their ranks 
and letting him pass through uiiliurnied. 

The devotio may therefore be considered as in a 
certain sense forming the link between the magical 
and the legal point of view, for all ordinary vota 
were a strictly legal performance. The favours 
demanded of the gods were as infinitely various 
as were the promises to pay in case of fulfilment. 
These promises included votive offerings, games, 
sacrifices, the building of an altar or of a temple. 

3, Outward characteristics of Roman prayer.— 
The worshipper faced the image of the god, and, as 
the god usually faced west, so the worshipper usually 
faced east. Ris position, as a rule, was standing, 
though occasionally he walked round the altar. ‘ 
Diinhg the actual prayer itself the worshipper 
often held the altar.* Generally the hands were 
raised, but sometimes special positions were 
required ; e.o., in a prayer to Neptune the hands 
were stretched out towards the sea,* while in 
praying to Tellus or Ops the suppliant touched 
the earth.* We also find references to kneeling.® 
At the end of the prayer there followed the 
moment of adoration {aaoratio)f when the wor- 
shipper put his right hand to his mouth.® 

Prayers were normally said in a distinct and 
usually a loud voice. This was the natural method 
in antiquity, just as all reading was done aloud. 
This fact makes possible many scenes in the 
drama when prayers are overheard.'^ Silent 
prayer was sometimes motived by modesty,® and 
sometimes by shame ; ® but whispered prayers 
were not orthodox,^® and he who indulged in them 
fell readily under the suspicion of practising 
magic. 

Spiritual prayer. — Philosophy and the 
spiritual cults 01 the Orient, which entered Rome 
at the beginning of the empire, tended to intro- 
duce gradually an entirely new concept of prayer. 

^ Serv. jEn. iv. 62. 

^Ib. iv. 210; Verg. JRn, xU. 201; Ovid, Amoreu^ L 4 . 27; 
Varro, ap. Macr. Sat. lii. 2. 8. 

» Verg. .En. v. 2.H3. 4 Macr. Sat. i. in. 21, iil. 9. 12. 

® For Umbria, Tab. Iquv. vl. 0. 6 ; for the J. Fried- 

l&nder, Die oekuehen milnzant Leipzig, 1860, v. 81 ff.. Tat. ix. 
0-12, X. 18-10 ; H. A. Qrueber, Coijie the Roman HevOUic in 
Brifieh JIfuseum, Ivondon, 1810, iL 828 ; of. Quintil. Jnet. Or, 
ix. 4. 11 ; Petron. 188. 

B Pliny, I/y xl. 261 ; of. Daremberg-Aagllo, Diet, dee Ant., 
Paris, 1877-1016, 1. 80 If. 

7 Cf. Plant. Rudene, 268. » Of. Tibnll. II. 1. 83. 

s Of. Hor. Epiet. i. 10. 60, where a man prays aloud to Janus 
and Apollo, and whismrs a petition to Lavorua to give him 
success in cneati^ ; of. also Perslus, ii. 8 ft. 

10 Cf. Seneca, x. : 'Speak to God as though all men were 
listening.' 


It was no lon^rer a formal process by which man 
obtained physical benefits from the gods either by 
compulsory magic or by legal bargaining. It became 
inst^ an effort of adoration, a communion with 
God, a moment of spiritual exaltation;^ and it 
was into this atmosphere that Christianity came. 

LiTBaATuni.— G. Wissowa, Religion und KuUue der Rimer, 
Munich, 1002, p. 818 if. ; W. Ward* Fowler, 2’As Religiotie 
Bseverienee ^ the Roman Peo^, London. 1011, pawim, 
and esp. pp. 181-101 ; Brissonios, De /ormulte et eoUemnxbue 
poptUi Romani verne, Halle and Leipzig, 1781, i. 1-69; S. 
Sudhaus, 'Lautes und leises Beten,' ARW lx. [1806] 186 ff. ; 
L. FriedfiLnder, Sittengesch.\ Leipzig, 1888-90, ill. 678 ff. : S. 
Dill, Rotnan Soeietp/rom Nero to Mareui Aurdiuel^, London, 
1006, pp. 804-420 ; R. R. Marett, RBrU, e.v , ' Prayer.' 

Jesss Benedict Carter. 

PRAYER (Teutonic).— I. Prayer to the g^ods. 
—Our knowledge of heathen prayer among the 
Teiitonic peoples is very scanty, and conies almost 
entirely from Scandinavian sources. From the 
prose Bdda we learn that prayer was a regular 
uart of the worship of the Aesir and Asynjur. 
Njorfir is to be invoked for sea-voyages and for 
hunting (Gyl/aginning, xxiii. [Die pros. Edda^ od. 
E. Wilken, Paderborn, 1912, p. 32]). Freya is 
particularly well-disposed towards those who pray 
to her for help in love affairs [Gylf, xxiv. fp. 34]). 
In the sagas we frequently hear of men who have 
a special devotion to Thor, whom they invoke in 
difhcultics and whom they consult before any 
important undertaking. In these cases it is hard 
to distinguish between prayer and divination. 

‘Thorolf Moatrarakfgg nutdo s great sacrifice aud went to 
consult with Thor, his beloved friend ’ (F. Holthauseii, 

Leeehuch, Weimar, 1806, p. 64). ‘ Helgi was very mixed In his 
faith. Ho put Ids trust In Ulirist and named his lionieetead 
after him ; but yet he would pray to Thor on sea-voyages, and 
in hard stresses, and in all those things which he thought were 
of most account to him’ (LdndnamaMk, iii. xiv. 8, in O. Via- 
fusson and F, Y. Powell, Origine* letandicce, Oxford, 1005, 1. 
149). ' Then Au^lyg called upon bishop Patreo, but as for Coll 
he called upon Thor ' (ib. i. vi. 2). 

In Vigaglu7n*8 Saga^ 9, there is an interesting 
example of prayer to Frey ; 

♦Thorkcl had been forced to sell his land to Glum. Before he 
departed from ThverA he went to the temple of Frey, leading 
thither an ox, and said ; " Frey, who long hast been my patron, 
aud hast accepted many gifts from me and rewarded me \\ ell, 
now 1 give this ox to thee, so that Glum may leavs Thvenilaud 
as much against bis will as I do now ; let me sec some token 
whether tnou aoceptest it from mo or not.” At this the ox 
bellowed loud and fell dead, which Thorkel liked well, and he 
was less sad because he thought his prsyer was heard ' (I*. B. 
Uu OhaiUu, The Viking Age, London, 1880, i. 862). 

There are several stories of Earl Hakon’s devo- 
tion to Thorgeifir llolgabriiCfr (also Hiirffabruffr, 
Horgabriifir) and the earnest prayers that he was 
wont to make to her in moments of crisis, (.)n 
one occasion Hakon desired her help for his friend 
iSigmund, whom he led into her temple. 

* Hakon and Sigmund with a few others went into this house, 
where there were many gods ; it had also many glass winclows 
so that there was no shadow in it. At the inner end was a 
woman magnificently dressed. The Earl threw himself down 
at her feet, and lay there a long time. Then he rose up and 
told digmund that they should make her some offering, la} ing 
the money on the seat in front of her, " and we shall have this 
token,” said he, “ whether she will accept it or not, that 1 have 
wished her to lot go the ring that she has on her hand. From 
that ling you will obtain good luck.” The Karl then laid hold 
of the Mg, and it seemed to Sigmund as if she closed her 
hand, so that he could nut got it off. The Earl lay down again 
liefore her, and Sigmund noticed that he was in tears. Again 
be stood up, and laid hold of the ring, and this time it was 
loose. He gave Sigmund the ring ’ {FlaUyjarhdk, i. 144, quoted 
In W, A. Craigie, Scandinavian Folklore, I^ndon, 1800, p. 3a). 

Ad instance of prayer addressed to a stone occurs 
in JUdriPs Saga, 37 : 

'Hord’s brother-in-law Indridi wished to slay the bondi 
Thorstein Gullknapr (gold-button), and waited for him on the 
wav to his sacrificing house, whither he was wont logo. When 
Thorstein came, he entered the sacrifleing house and fell on his 
face before the stone he worehippe<l, which stood there, and 
then he e)K)ke to It ' (du CbaiUu, i. 383). 

2. Prayer and sacrifice.— The obscure verse in 
H&vnmiU, 176 {Die JAeder der dlteren Edda, ed. 

I Cf. Seneca, Ep. x. 6, xli. 1. 
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K. Hildebrand, Paderborn, 1912, p. 66 ), ‘Petra’s 
6 l>e 6 it an sd of bl 6 tit,’ may perhaps bo translated, 
‘ It is better not to pray at all than to socridce 
overmuch * ; but it is not clear whether sacrifice 
and prayer are here contrasted or considered as 
practically synonymous. Certainly in Teutonic as 
in other relitjions the two modes of worship were 
closely connected. 

* Socrifloe i« a prayer offered up with gifts. And wherever 
there wan occasion for prayer, there woe also for sacritice' 
(Griniiu, Teut. Mythol. i. 29). 

I bn Ffiulhlan gives a detailed account of the 
u orsliip of the Scandinavian Kussians : 

‘ As soon aa the ship arrives in the haven, each one of them 

f foos ashore, taking with him bread, meat, onions, milk and 
ritoxicating drink, and makes his way to a tall piece of wood 
set up, which has something resembling a human face and is 
surrounded hy small statues behind which arc erected still 
other tall pieces of wood. He goes uu to tlie great wooden 
image and throws himself down before ft, saying : O my lonl, 
1 am come from distant lands, bringing with me such and such 
a number of maidens, and such and such a nuinlier of sable 
skins." When he has counted up all his stock, he proceefis: 
“ 1 have brought this gift to thee," and lays down what he has 
brought before the wooden statue and says : " I desire that 
thou wouldst provide me with a merchant who has plenty of 
gold and silver and w’ill buy from me all that I wish to sell and 
will challenge nothing that 1 say." He then goes away. If, 
however, his trade does not proceed favourably and his stay is 
too protracted, he comes again, bringing a second or even a 
thirri gift. If he still has ditllculty in obtaining what he wants, 
he brings a gift to each of the little images and asks them for 
their intercession, saying, “These are the wives and daughters 
of our Lord’” ((’. M. Frahn, Hm-Fonzlan's and anderer Amber 
Berichte uber die RtiMen dlterer Zeit, Petro^rad, 1S23, p. 7ff.)L 
Prayer \va.s not always accoiiipaniod by ottering}*. 
Sigrdrifa, having been roused from a magic sleep by Sigurd 
Fafnirsbario, makes this Invocation : ’ Hail day I Hail sons of 
day 1 Hail night and her kinswoman I With favourable eyes, 
look upon us who arc sitting here, and grant ns victory I Hail 
acsir ; hail asynjur ! Hail also to the bountiful earth 1 Give 
wisdom and elotpience to us two glorious ones, and hands of 
healing during our lives!* (Siymri/vmdl, li, 8 [Hildebrand, 
p. 317 f.]). 

When Earl Hakon and Oudhrand were pursuing Hrapp, 
wlio had jdundered the shrine dedicAtod to Thor, Thorgerffr 
IlolgabnrSr. and li'pa. ‘ the earl went aside hy himself, away 
from other men, an<i bade that no man should foUnw him, and 
BO he stays awhile. He fell domi on both his knees, and held 
his hands before his eyes; after that ho went bwk to them’ 
(The Stitry of JixinU Njdl, tr. O. W. Hasent [Everyman’s 
Library], Loudon, 1911, p. 166). 

During his fight with the Jonisbnrg Vikin*^ 
Hakon prayed to TUorgerh’r Hdn^’abriVSr, >mt his 
prayer proved unavailing until ho had sacrificed 
ids son Krling (cf. Craigie, p. 33). 

3 . Manner of prayer.— Little is known of the 
form and manner of heathen prayer. Tac'itus 
[Gena, x.) informs us that amoiig the TouUms 
divination was practised by a prie.st or jiater- 
familias, ‘ having prayed to the gods and ghince<l 
lip to heaven.’ In the sagas wo hear frequently of 
worshippers prostrating themselves before images 
of the g(jds. 

‘The island was thickly wooded, and Hakon went to a clear- 
ing in the forest, where he lay down, looking to the north and 
prayed in the way he thought best, calling upon her in whom he 
put all his trust, Thorgertfr Hdrjfabriiiffi’’ (Craigie, p. 83 ; for the 
heathen custom of turning to the north in prayer cf. Grimm, i. 34X 


Litkratitrs.— J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. S. Stall v- 
brasa, London, 1882 88, vol. I. oh. iil. ; P. Herrmann, Nordieche 
Mytholngie, lydpzig, 1903, p. 449 ff., Deulxche Mythologie, do. 
1898, p. 42Uff. ; E. Mogk, MylhoUtgie. Strassburg, 1900, in 
H. Haul's Gi’nndrius der germanUnchen Philologie, iii. 384 ff. 

Enid Wklsford. 

PRAYER (Tibetan). — Prayer is more prevalent 
among the people of the Land of the Lamas than 
amon^ any other nation perhaps in the world. 
This 18 owing partly to the extreme devotion 
fostered by the liierarchy which u ields the tem- 
poral rule of the country, and partly to the intense 
piety engendered by generations ox extreme isola- 
tion from the rest of the world, amidst environ- 
ments where Nature in her severest moods tends 
to inspire a superstitious dread of malignant spirits, 
who cAn be appeased or coerced only bv prayer 
and sacrifice. Prayers are thus ever on tfie lips of 
the laity in all spare moments, apart from the 
daily priestly services in the temples, and in the 


houROB of the well-to-do, which ^nerally (lossesa a 
small shrine with miniature altar, before which 
domestic prayer is rendered. 

z. General character of the prayers. -- The 
prayers are generally genuine petitions addressed 
to one or more bountiful Buddhas or Buddhist 
divinities, whose spiritual or material succour is 
entreated ; or they may be stanzas uttered in 
praise of the particular deity or deities invoked ; 
and, in nearly all, one or other Buddha, human or 
celestial, is referred to in addition to the othei 
deity implored. The frequent repetition of such 
formal prayers tends to degenerate into a mechani- 
cal routine. Yet, although the prayers consist 
usually of formal litanies and other rituals ex- 
tracted from the Indian and Tibetan Buddhist 
canonical scriptures, ^ontaneoiis private prayers 
are not uncommon. Tlie present writer has often 
heard Tibetan votaries, after making an ottering 
of lamps on the altar of wayside temples, address 
God for spiritual and tem])oral blessing, for i»re- 
vention of bodily peril or ailment, and for [jro- 
vision for daily wants, very much after the manner 
of Christian worsliippers at the present day. 

2 . Buddhist form of Tibetan prayers. The 
formal prayers, collected in printed or written 
manuals, consist mainly of extracts from the 
Indian Buddhist canon or from the rituals com- 
posed by early Indian and Tibetan monks. Tlie 
class of canonical works furnishing these prayers 
is generally the same as that eini)loyed by the 
‘ Southern Buddhists of Ceylon, Burma, ami Siam 
for the purpose, under the name of parif ta or pint 
( = ‘ protectum ’), and are suttas from the IVili 
v.tinon specially coinposeil and prescribed by 
Buddha nimself ' to be recited as prayers to avert 
malign influence, for recovery from disease, to 
remove physical difficulties, and to procure happi- 
ness ana a good rebirth. They are addressed to 
the moon, sun, and various other divinities, especi- 
ally the yaksha—a. general term for the oi thodox 
Buddhist gods on Anoka’s monuments (250 B.C.), 
though latterly viewed as more or less malignant. 
While the Tibetans thus use for prayers the corre- 
sponding canonical texts to the Hinayrma I’ali 
canon of the Southern Buddhists,^ they have the 
lulvantage over the latter in tliat they have trans- 
lated these texts into the vernacuhir so that the 
people can understand tlie meaning of the pra;^er 
or praise, wlioreus the Southern Buddhist laity 
repeat the texts in the foreign and long dead 
I’ali, which is unintelligible to tiiem, niaking the 
‘prayer’ an unmeaning mummery. Even the in- 
genious Brtn religionists in the remoter districts 
have now generally assimilated their prayers to 
the type of the dominant Buddhists. 

3 . Deities and saints invoked.— The gods chiefly 
invoked by the Tibetans are found by the present 
writer to lie orthodox Buddhist gods. For, con- 
trary to the statements of Western writers on 

I irimitive Buddhism,* he find^s that gods enter very 
argoly into the religion of S&kyamuni himself, as 
evidenced in the earnest Pali canonical books, and 
into that of his greatest propagandist, tlie emperor 
Aiioka, not only in his inscribed monuments at 
BhUrhut, but also in his edicts. Thus the latest 
authoritative reading of the Sahasrftm rock-inscrip- 
tion states : 

‘ Men in Jambu-dvlpa (India) who up till this time had been 
unaRBOftiated with the gods, have (now) been made aseoeiated 
with tbegoda’^ 


1 Cf. 0. J. Gogerly, Ceylon BuddhUm, Colonil)o and London, 
1908, ii. 828 ; and L. A. Waddell, ' Dh&rajfjii Cult in Buddbiiiin,’ 
Oetaeiat. ZoUeehr. U. (191 Sj 166 f. 

3 For list of the Buddhist canonical texta need as prayers in 
P&li, and trr. of several, see Gogerly. ii. 829-393. 

» E.g., T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, passim. 

* Tr. by E. Hultssch, JRAS, 1911, p. 1116 ; cf. also Waddell, 
* Oharapi Cult,’ pp. 166-171. 
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The first deity or divine saint to be invoked is 
Buddha himself, though not the most frequently 
^dressed by the Tibetans. This also is paralleled 
in Southern Buddhism, which is supposea to repre- 
sent the primitive form of Gotama’s religion, 
wherein Gotama (Sftkyamuni), although regarded 
as having passed away totally from the world, is 
not re^araed as * extinct,* as in the later mystical 
Buddhism, but is Invoked as a still existing 
divinity, and not a mere pious memory : 

* 1 bow my head to the mund and worship 

The aacred dust of his holy feet : 

If in auffht I have sinned against Buddha 

May Buddha forgive me my ein.' 1 
He is also invoked daily in the refuge- formula : 
* We go for refuge to Buddha, to his word or law 
{Dharma)i and to his order of monks (Sahgha)^ in 
Tibetan * as in Southern Buddhism, as if he were 
still existent. 

More frequently than the quondam human 
Buddha are invoxed the celestial Buddhas of 
Indian Mahayfina Buddhism. They are regarded 
as everlasting gods, and are reflexes of the Hindu 
gods to whom the title of ‘ Buddha,* or Buddha’s 
other favourite title, * Jina* or ‘the Victor,’ has 
been transferred. Of these the primordial self- 
existent god, corresponding to the late Brahmanist 
creator-god Brahma, is Adibuddha, and he bears 
various titles according to different sects of Lamas. 
Thus he is the ‘Thunderbolt-Holder’ (rDorje 
’chan=Skr. Vajradhara), or the ‘ Thunderbolt- 
Souled’ (rDorio se!ris-dpa=Skr. Vajrasattva), or 
‘ Receptacle of Light ’ or ‘ Ever-shining * (rNam- 
par 8nan-mdsad = Skr. Vairochana), presumably a 
form of the popular solar Buddha, Amitabha, or 
the ‘ Boundless Light,* the god of the Western 
Paradise, though nominally dificrent from the 
latter. Latterly there was a fivefold division of 
these celestial Buddhas according to the five 
directions, namely the four quarters and the 
zenith.* 

Much more frequently implored are the celest- 
ial bodhisatCvas, or nominally potential Buddhas 
among the gods, most of whom arc everlasting gods 
of an energetic order and invoked for their active 
aid. One of these, common to Southern Buddhism 
and Indian Mahayana, is the Buddhist Messiah, 
Maitreya (Tib. Byams-pa), who was placed by 
f^akyainuni iq the heaven of Indra or Sakra. 
Gotama’s (or Sflkyamuni's) frequent references to 
him and to his abode in Indra’s heaven offer 
another confutation of the statement so frequently 
made by the Pali school of writers that Buddha 
was atheistic and did not recognize the Hindu 
gods in his system. Of this Buddhist Measiah 
many colossal images are carved on cliffs along 
roads in Tibet, and are the object of prayer to 
passers-by. But the most frequently worshipped 
and invoked of all is the Indian Buddhist goddess 
the ‘Saviouress’ (sGrol-ma, pronounced Dfi-mll, 
the Skr. Tara), who is the primordial Mother- 
goddess, Maya, which was also the name of 
Buddha’s mother ; and, under the name Mays., 
Tar& is worshipped by the Burmese and other 
Southern Buddhists. She is the special patron of 
women and children, and succourcr in distress on 
land and sea. She is the Queen of Heaven, in- 
dependently on her own account as well as in the 
form of consort to the Indian Avalokita (sPyan-ras- 

i P&li Pdtimokkaj Dickson 6 ; this does not appear in the 
vernon translated by Qofferly, i. 160-210, and ie therefore pre- 
sumably not used by all Oeyloneee Buddhiste ; but it is found 
almost literally in the Tibetan vereiona— E. Bchla^ntweit, 
Buddhism in Tibet, London, 18aM, p. 126 f., where^e text 
specially adds : ‘ I believe that the body of all the Buddhas does 
not enter into Nir^’ana (of ExtinctionV evidently Intended to 
confute as a heresy the doctrine of total extinction. 

s Waddell, ' L&maiem,' in Gazetteer qf Sikkim, Calcutta, 1804, 
p. 308. 

8 For detalle see Waddell, Buddhism qf Tibet, London, 1895, 
pp. 846-862. 


zigs, pronounced Chil-rfi-si), the ‘ All-seeing One ’ 
(lit. ‘ Clad with Eyes,* according to its Tibetan 
translation). The latter as the god of transmigra- 
tion is the special favourite and natron -god of the 
Tibetans, and is associated with two others, as 
the defenders of L&maism, who also are of Indian 
origin, namely the * Thunderbolt- Wielder ’ (Phyag- 
rdor, Skr. Vajrapftni), the Saivist Jupiter Pluvius, 
and the ‘ Sweet- Voiced * god of wisdom or Buddhist 
Apollo (’Jam-dbahs, Skr. Mafiju^ri)— all three of 
whom are in great request, though Avalokita, to 
whom the Om mai^ipadnie Hum formula is ad- 
dressed, is the most frequently invoked of all, and 
by all sects. The other popular hodhisattm gods 
and goddesses are enumerated in the list of their 
prayer-spells below, § 6. 

Of the saints who are specially invoked for aid, 
each dificrent sect of monies gives pre-eminence to 
its own particular founder; thus the Yellow -caph 
invoke Tsongkhapa; the new Red-Cap, Dug-pa, 
invoke Marpa or Milariipa ; and the ola Red-cap, 
the original founder of the order of the L&mas, 
Padmasambhava or Padmakara [g.v.). The 
laity, however, of all the sects especially invoke 
the last-named saint and esteem him to ue practi- 
cally as powerful os their favourite god, and ho 
receives full divine honours— -though this is paid 
covertly in communities where tne Yellow-cap 
priests predominate, by w'hom he is banned as 
unorthodox. 

‘ Demons* are not ordinarily invoked as such, or 
directly, even by the unreformed Red-caps, except 
on certain rare occasions of ‘feeding the devils’ 
and in disease- or death-ritual ; and even then the 
invocation is usually preceded i>y some Buddhistic 
ceremony, althqugh embodying aboriginal Bon 
rites. But the Saivist forms of the 'I'hunderbolt- 
Holder as the ‘ Defender of the Faith,’ although 
not technically regarded by the Tibetans as devils, 
are really demoniacal amt are identical with the 
demonist forms of the Hindu god Siva as the spirit 
of destruction and death. These demonist forms 
were not inventions of the Tibetans, as gfmeriilly 
asserted, but were all borrowed by the Tibetans 
ready-made from medueval Indian BiuUlhism, 
whicli, to maintain its popularity, had been forced 
to adopt these depraved elements from the deg(;a- 
erated Indian Brahmanism, while the poor deluded 
Tibetans believed that they were all right, as they 
imported them from the home of Buddhism at 
Boiih Gaya. As a result, each Tibetan monk has 
to select one of these demonist Sivas as his tute- 
lary,* and each morning he privately invokes him 
for his protection throughout the day. But the 
unsophisticated layman invokes for this purpose 
the aeiiied saint Piidmasambhava, and the women 
implore Dd-mfi, or Tara, when they proceed beyond 
the 8elf-8ufiicient Om manipadme Hum. 

4« Prayers in celebration services.— Tne priest jy 
arrangement of prayers for the worship of each 
Buddhist divinity amongTibetans is usually divided 
into seven stages, and the text is printed or written 
in separate litUe pocket manuals or prayer-books for 
each deity, all in vernacular Tibetan. The stages 
ore:* (1) the invocation — calling to the feast or 
sacrifice ; (2) inviting the deity to be seated on the 
altar ; (3) presentation of sacrificial (dFerings— 
saored cake, rice, water, flowers, inceii.'^e, lamps, 
musical instruments; (4) hymns in praise; (5) 
repetition of the special spell of the deity in 
Sanskrit ; (6) prayers for benefits, present and to 
come ; (7) benediction. When demons have been 
worshipped, they are ‘ invited to dcjmrt * before 
the benediction. 

5. Specimen of ritualistic prayer«-^A good ex- 
ample of the formal prayers is seen in the follow- 

1 See Waddell, Buddhism qf Tibet, pp. 152, 222 f. 

For details see ib. p. 424 1 
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ing extract from the ritual of Tam, the Queen of 
Heaven, which hae been translated in full by the 
present writer.^ It is composed in metre. 

Invoeatum, 

* Hail t 0 verdant T&r& 1 The Saviour of all beinjfi ! 

Descend, wc beseech thee, from thy heavenly mandon at 

Potala, 

With all U)y host*^ of gods, titans, and deliverers. 

We humbly prostrate ourselves at thy lotus*feet I 
Deliver us from all distress, O holy Mother ! ' 

Prmntation of saerifieial offer ingt. 

* We hail thee, 0 revered and sublime Tit & ! 

Who art adored by all the kiners and princes 

Of the ton clirections,9 of the present, past and future. 

We pray thee to accept these oflsrings 

or flowers, incense, perfumed lamps, precious food, 

The music of cymbals and the other offerings » 

We sinoerely beg thee in all thy divine forms ^ 

To partake of the fotxl now offered. 

On confessing to thee penitently their sins 

The most sinful hearts, yea, even the committers of 

The ten vices and the five lioundless sins 

Will obtain forgiveness and 

Reach perfection of soul, through thee ! 

If we have amassed any merit in the three states,^ 

We rejoioe in this good fortune, when we consider 
The unfortunate lot of the poor (lower) animals 
8tiU piteously engulfed in tlie ocean of misery. 

On their behalf, we now turn the wheel of religion I 
We implore thee by whatever merit we have accumulated 
To kindly regard all the (lower) animals. 

And for ourselves, when our merit has reached perfection, 
liCt us not, we pray thee, linger longer In this world.' 

Ilptnne in T&rA'e praise. 

(The hymns are in verse, the metre ot which is not 
here reproduced.) 

* Hail 1 exalted TArfbthe'Saviources 1 
Heroic mother, the messenger 

Of the three-world I^ord, 

Rich in power and oompasslon. 

Hail to thee whose hand is decked 
By the golden lotus. 

Eager soother of our woe. 

Ever tireless worker, thou ! ' 

(and so on for 21 verses). 

Repetition of the spell and prayer qf the deity. 

Here is repeated 108 times on the rosary, or, If time presses, 
as often as the special mystic spell of Tara in Sanskrit, 

namely : 

* 0th ! Td-re tu Td-re tihre Svd'hd I * 

Prayers for blessings, 

* We implore thee, O revered Blessed One,® Victorious and 
Merciful Mother ! purify us and all other beings from the two 
evil thoughts. . . . 

W'herever we dwell, we beg thee to soothe there disease 
and poverty, flghling and disputes, and Increase the true 
religion. . . . 

Let us obtain the favourite tutelary angels f of our former 
lives and entry into the paradiee of the Buddhas of the past, 
present and future.' 

Benediction, 

•Now, O mighty Worker, speedy Soother and gracious 
Motljer, 

Holding the t/fpof-lotus flower, may thy glory come and all 
happiness ! ’ 

One of the ordinary hymns to Buddha opens as follows : 

* Om ! Hail t<i the Omniscient Ones : Buddha, (His) Law, and 

(His) Order of Monks I 

lliiil to the blessed Buddha, the victorious and all-wise 
Tath&-gata Arhat, who has gone to happiness 1 
He is the guide of go<ls and men. 

He is the root of virtue and fountain of treasure. 

He is adorned with perfect endurance and all beauty. 

He is the greatt st flower of all the race. 

Ho Is admirable in all his actions, in the eyes of all. 

He delights In the faithful ones. 

He is the Almighty Power, the Universal Guide. 

He is the father of all the Bo^lhisats, 


1 See Waddell. Buddhism of Tibet, p. 486. 

S’kAor-i' circle.' 

> That is the four cardinal points, the Intermediate half- 
points, the eenith and nadir. 

® This goddess has different forms and names as incorporat- 
ing all aspects of the primordial divine mother ; see Waadell's 
tr. of Tibetan Dhdrapis, In I A xliii. [1914) 87-96. 

® The three mystic worlds of Br&hmanism : desire, form, and 
formlessness {kdma, rupa, and a-ntpa). 

® Bhagavati, the feminine of bhagavat, the ordinary title for 
Buddha In the Pkli and often in the Sanskrit. 

7 Lit. * spirit ’ or ' gods ' (lha). 


The king of the revered ones and leader of all the dead. 

He owns infinite knowledge. Immeasurable fortitude. 

His commands are all-perleot, his voice all-pleasing. 

He is without equal, without desires, without evil. 

He delivers all from sorrow, from sin, from workUUiess. 

His senses are the sharpest He bravely outs all knots. 

He delivers all from deepest misery, from earthly woes. 

He hM crossed the ocean of misery. 

He is perfect in foreknowledge. 

He knows the pest, present and future. 

He lives far from death. 

He lives in the pure land of bltse, whenoe enthroned he sees 
all beings r 

6* Rosariei* ~ The supposed efficacy of the 
mechanical repetition of prayers as devotional 
excrciAes has led in Tibet, as in the Roman Church, 
to the extensive use of the rosary ; and nearly 
every layman and woman in Tibet carries a rosary 
to register the performance of these pious tasks. 
The rosaries are formed of various materials of 
mystical signlHcance,' and the beads reach the 
mystic number of 108. The leading prayer-spell 
formulae reoited on those beads are ot a Sanskntic 
character, and are shown in the following table 
along with the deity or saint to whom they are 
addressed and the kind of rosary employed. 


Deity. 


The prayer-spell. 


Kind of rosary. 


1. Ohd-rk-Bi, Skr. 

Avalokita. 

2. Dorje jik-Je, Skr. 

Vajrabhairava. 


Orh / tnapipadme 
Uuth, 

Oih / Yamdntaka 
IJwhpJuU. 


Conch-shell or 
crystal. 

Human skull 
or * stomach’- 
stone. 


8. Ohft-na dorje, 
Skr. Vajrapkvi. 
4. Dii-mii (green), 
Skr. T&rk. 

6. Dd-kar (white), 
Skr. Slt& T&rk. 


6. Dorje p’agino, 
Skr.Vajravarahi. 

7. 'Ozer ch&n-ina, 

Skr. Marichi. 

8. Oon-i )0 nagpo, 

Skr. KMan&tlia. 

9. Nam - wS Skr. 

Vaipravapa. 

10. Dsainbha-la, Skr. 

Jambhala. 

11. Sen-gO'da, Skr. 

Sinhanada. 

12. Jara-,>'ang, Skr. 

Maniughnslia. 

13. Demchog, Skr. 

Samvara. 

14. Padrna • Jungn&, 

Skr. Padmasam- 
bhava. 


Oih / Vajrapdpi 
Uwh phat. 

0th / TdretutTdre 
ture Svd^d. 

0th ! Tdre tut Tdre 
mama dyur pun- 
yedsanyana jtush^ 
pitta kuruSvd-hd. 

Orh / Sarva Buddha 
dakkinnl Burh, 
phat, 

Oih / Mari^yi main 
Svd-l^. 

Oih t Sri Mahdkdla 
Ilurhphat Svd-hd. 

Otfi I Vaifrdvaya-ye 
Svd-hd. 

Othl Jambhala dsal- 
endra-ye Svd-hd, 

Oiht Ahrih Sinhand- 
da Uwh phat. 

Oih / Ara-paea-nch 
dhi. 

Oih I Urih ha-ha 
Uwh Hwh phat. 

Orh ! Vajra Ouru 
Padma Siddhi 
Hwh, 


itoksAa-seed. 

Bodhi - tree 
wood or tur- 
quoise. 

Bodhi • tree 
wood. 


do. 


do. 


AaksAa-seod. 

Nanga-pdni- 

•eed. 

do. 


Conch-shell or 
crystal. 
Yellow. 

BodAt-tree. 

Coral or bodAt- 
tree. 


7. Graces before meat.— Before drinking tea, 
the usual beverage, the L&mas, like the Romans 
in regard to wine, pour out a little as a libation to 
the lares and other gods. A usual grace for 
tea is : 

* We humbly beseech thee that we and our rolativea through- 
out our life-cycles may never be setwrated froi.< the Three Holy 
Unee 1 May the blessing of the Trinity enter into this drink ! ' 

Then, before drinking, they sprinkle a few drops 
with the tips of the fingers on the floor or ground, 
and continue the grace : 

* To all the dread local demons of this country wo offer this 
good Chinese tea 1 Let us obtain our wishes, and may the 
doctrines of Buddha be extended t ' 

When any flesh-meat is in the diet, ‘ Orh abhira 
hhschara, Huml^ is repeated to counteract the 
sin of slanghter and of eating flesh, and by the 
efficacy of this prayer-spell the animal whose flesh 
is eaten is supposed to oe reborn in a higher state 
of existence, and even in heaven. 

8. Prayer-wheels and prayer-flaw.— With the 
laity the panacea prayer-formula is the ubiquitous 

1 For details see Waddell, BuAdMtm of Tibet, pp. SM)2-S10. 
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Ofh montpadme Huih, which is the Pater Noster 
of Tibetans, though it hs of Indian origin. In 
virtue of ^e 8ii]ii)osed efRcaoy of its mechanical 
ref^tition, it is printed thousands of times on long 
strips of paper which are coiled inside revolving 
metal cylinders to form the so-called hanf 
‘ prayer* wlieels * which are the most conspicuous 
part of the pious outfit of the Tibetans, laity and 
Lftmos, and are carried spinning in their hands, in 
the belief that each revolution of the printed 
sentences is equivalent to uttering the formula 
an equal number of times (cf. art. Prayer- 
Whekls). On the ‘prayer-flags,* which are 
erected on tall masts m the neiglibotirhood of 
temples and wayside shrines, and, fluttering in the 
breeze, form a very artistic and picturesque 
feature of the landscape, are inscril^d various 
prayers of an astrological kind, es^ieoially for the 
good fortune of the person erecting these flags, 
which are really * luck-nags.’ Their name lung-rta 
has been shown by the present writer^ to iucor- 

orate the Chinese long-ma^ ‘ horse-dragon,* which 

as an analogous ritual. After sever^ spells in 
Sanski-it we find written in Tibetan : 

‘ May all tho above deities [Avalokita and others] prosper the 
year [here is inserted the year of birth of the individual votary] 
and prosper the body, speech, and mind of this year-holder and 
may the true religion [of Buddha] prosper I * 

Analogous paper banners, in the shape of 
dragons and other animals, are offered also by tho 
Southern Buddhists of Burma at temples and 
other shrines inscribed with similar sentences in 
Pftli and the vernacular, such as : 

‘ May the man born on Friday gain reward by this pious 
offering.* * May the man born on Monday be freed from sick- 
nc'HH and the three calamities.' ‘ Hv tho merit of this may 
Wednesday’s children be blessed by spirits and men.' a 

These Tibetan luck-flags are also tied to certain 
bushes over dangerous parts of streams and near 
cairns, like tlie rag*bu^ies in Muhammadan and 
otiior Eastern countries. 

Litkraturm.- See the works quoted throughout. 

L. A. Waddell. 

PRAYER, BOOK OF COMMON.-x. In- 
troduction.— (a) Tho English Prayer Book, as we 
now have it, is a very composite production. A 
study of the title-page alone issuflicieut indication 
of this. It runs tuus : 

'The Book of Clommon Prayer and Administration of the 
Sacraments, and other Rites and Oeremonics of the Ohurch 
according to the Use of the Church of England together with 
the Psalter or Psalms of David, pointed as they are to be sung 
or said in Churches ; and the Form and Manner of Making, 
Ordaining, and Consecrating of Bishops, Priests, and Dea<;on8.’ 

The cumbrousness qf this title is not merely a 
relic of tho days when such prolix titles to books 
were in fashion, but is also due to the fact that by 
the middle of the 16tli cent, the still recent inven- 
tion of printing and the constant improvements in 
it enabled our Kefoimers to begin to bring together 
into a single volume all the more necessary services 
and other materials for public worship, which had 
as a rule hitherto been copied out with much 
labour in several separate tomes.* Thus ‘the 
Common Prayer* represents the former Breviary 
(and perhaps we may add the Primer) ; ' the Ad- 
ministration of the Saoraments,’ etc., represents 
the Missal and the Manual ; the ‘ Psalter’ speaks 
for itself ; and the 'Form of Making,’ etc., stands 
for the old Pontifical. This, of course, is far from 
exhausting the books in use before the Reforma- 
tion, such as the Hymnary (of which we now have 

I WaddeU. Bvddhvm <tf Tibet, p. 412 f. 

>8bway Voe (J. O. Gkx>tt), The Burman, hie Life and 
iTotiofM J^ndon. 1882, i. 226. 

S The title orlrinally ended here ; until 1662 the Pmlter had 
ite own eeporaM title-page and the Ordinal etill has, though 
since 1662 It has also been printed on the front page (see 
below). 

* (if. the Preface of 1549 : * hr this order the ouratee shall 
need none other books . . . but this book and the Bible and 
... the people shall not be at eo great charge for books as in 
tims past they have been* (these words are now omitted). 


no authorized r^resentative), the Antiphoner, 
Lectionary, etc. dome of these {e.g., the Ajiti- 
phoner) have been almost entirely removed from 
the services in the present book, the reason being 
thus stated in the Preface of 1549 : 

* For this cause be cut off Anthems, Responds, Invitatoriee 
and such like thinirs as did break the continual course of the 
reading of the Scripture.’ l 

Others are either provided for os by the references 
in tlie Table of Lessons or printed m full as in the 
Epistles and Gospels of the Day, etc., while the use 
of hymns in numerous unauthorized collections 
has taken tho place of the ancient Hymnary.* 
The musical notes, however, which the old boolcs 
often supplied are now wholly wanting,* except 
by prescriptive use, tliough the rubrics in various 
places contain references to tho clerks and their 
singing, which obviously recognize the place of 
music in public worship as legitimate ; and the 
Psalter is specially said to bo ‘ pointed ’ for singing 
or saying * in churches. 

In the Ordinal, which was first issued separately 
in March 1549-50, the most notable omission, when 
wo compare it with the ancient Pontiiicals, is of 
any provision for the consecration of churches and 
for the coronation of the sovi^reign. It is not 
easy now to account for this serious ovei*siglit, 
which, at least in the case of opening new churches 
for public use, has been a great drawback ever 
since. Wo have no exact guide as to what was 
the mind of the Church at that period, and the 
celebration of the divine mysteries as an essential 
of the rite has usually been almost entirely lost 
sight of.® 

(b) We may now proceed briefly to review the 
reasons and principles which guided the first com- 
pilers of tho new book, and which have been 
accepted in the bulk by all subsequent revisers. 

(1) One main reason for the fundamental change 
of substituting English for Latin throughout is 
the obvious one and is thus stated in the Preface 
of 1549 : ‘ that tho people might understand and 
have iiroflt by hearing tho same.’ But it is a 
mistake to suppose that this was an entirely un- 
heard-of innovation in the reign of Henry viii. 
Apart from the fact that it was after all only a 
return to primitive practice,® it is worth noting 
that in the marriage service of the unreformod 
rite the betrothal had from of old taken jdace in 
the mother tongue, though the rest of the ceremony 
was conducted in Latin, while for at least 150 
years the private devotions of the laity had been 
provided tor in English by the Primers, which 
were put forth by authority from time U) 141116.“^ 
These contained some of the more important 
prayers, canticles, etc., from the Breviary offices, 

1 A few traces, however, are loft: (1) the reference to the 
Advent antiphon 'D Bapienlia' (10th Dec.); (2) tho mention of 
tho anthem ' in Quires and Places where they sing ’ at Mattins 
and Evensong ; this rubric, however, dates from 1062 ; (:q old 
antiphons have been introduced into (a) tho Litany (' O God,’ 
etc.), (6) tho Burial Service (‘ Man that Is Ijorn,' etc., and ' I 
heard a voice,’ etc.), and (c) the ViHitation of the Sick (' O 
Saviour,* etc.), and (n) the collect for the Sunday after Ascen- 
tion day is an adaptation of an old antiphon. 

3 Only one metrical hymn is now contained in the Prayer 
Book, vis. ‘ Veni Creator' (in two versions) in the Ordinal. 

* Merbeck*8 notation (1660) was apparentl.^ to be the norm at 
one time ; but see Procter and Frere, New Iliet. of the Book <f 
Common Prayer, p. 42 f. 

Sing* Esreoite with musical inflexions; 'say *«» recite in 
monotone. 

B Obviously, if this contention is correct, the usual metho<l of 
a priest celebrating the Holy Communiun before the consecra- 
tion by the bishop is uncanunical and reduces the Episcopal 
service almost to a farce. In the order of consecration provided 
in the American Prayer Book, Holy Communion does form an 
integral part, though it is rather spoilt by too much attention 
being directed to Mattins which precede it. 

0 (Jf. A. Fortesoue, The Mast, new ed., London, 1914, p. 126 ; 
‘There was no idea of a special liturgical language at that 
time [for the first 2 centuries] ; people said their prayers in the 
vulgar tongue.' 

7 For the Reformed Primers of Henry vm.'i reign see Procter 
and Frere, p. 48 f. 
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and thus for a considerable period the more thought- 
ful and religious lay-folk had become familiarized 
with a oertoin portion of the Church services. 
Still the restoration of the use of the vernacular 
into public Wf>rship— a use which hod ceased for 
many centuries — was a new departure of the very 
highest importance and was under God due to 
Henry Vili. and his advisers. ‘ 

'rhe first step taken in that direction was in 
1543, when the Canterbury Convocation ordered 
Lessons from the English Bible to be read at 
Mattins and Vespers. But the first service proper 
to be published in English was the Litany in the 
year following (1544). It is interesting to note 
that the reason which suggosteil this was very 
similar to that which originated litanies in the 
West in the 5th and 6th centuries, viz. the preval- 
ence of Imd seasons and other troubles at home and 
of wars abroad. 

The next step in the same direction was at the 
beginning of Edward vi.’s reign, when — pending 
the decision as to tlic use of English in general — 
an Order of Communion in English was issued in 
March 1548. Tlds* contained the Exhortation, 
Confession, Absolution, the ‘ Comfortable Words,* 
the Prayer of * llumhle Access,’ nearly as we have 
them now, and was to be inserted in the liatin 
Mass liefore the Communion of the people. The 
Epistle and Gospel were also to he read in 
Eiiglish. 

Throe other principles guided the Keforiners in 
compiling the Prayer Book, as the original Preface 
makes clear. 

(2) They aimed at clearing away that which was 
only legendary and calculated to foster supersti- 
tion ; 

* 1 lere ar« left out many things, whereof some are untrue, some 
uncertain, eome vain and superetitioue,* 

and at njstoring th(3 continuous and orderly reading 
of the Holy Scripture day by day together with the 
monthly recital of the w’hole Psalter. 

(3) They greatly simplified the forms and cere- 
monies in vogue : 

* The number and hardness of the rules . . . and the mani- 
fold changes of the service was the (Miuse that . . . many times 
there was more businesN to find out whut should Imj read than 
to read it when it was found out.’ 

At first this process was much more drastically 
carried out in the case of the Daily Offices than in 
that of the Liturgy proper, whore in 1549 a very 
considerable T)ortion of the ancient usage.s was 
retained, whilst tho.se in Morning and Evening 
Prayer wore reduced to a bare minimum — suitable, 
Rs it was thought, for the busier members of the 
laity as well as for others. But later changes 
(espe<;ially in 1552) in the Liturgy itself were far 
less conservative and liturgical ly defensible. Even 
HO the first paragrapli.sof the present Preface drawn 
up by Robert Sanderson, bishop of Lincoln, and 
prefixed to the original portion (‘concerning the 
service,’ etc.) so late as 1662 still profess 
' to olwervo the like inoderiitlon as wo And to have boon used 
... In former limes. And therefore ... wo have rejected all 
such [alterationsj os were ... of danijerous consequeiico as 
secretly strikint; at some . . . laudable practice of the Church 
of England or indeed of the whole Catholic Church of Christ.’ 

(4) They desired uniformity of use throughout 
the kingdom. 

* Whereas heretofore there hath been great diversity . . . 
some following Salisbury use, some Hereford use, eto. . . . 
now, from henceforth all the whole Realm shall have but one 
use. ’8 

1 Of the two schemes drawn up before 1640 by Cranmer 
(recently published by Henry Bradshaw Society, vol. I. [1016]) 
the first retains the (Atin language throughout, but the second 
introduces the use of English for the Lord’s Prayer and the 
LeasoMH. 

a Published by H. Bradshaw Soc., vol. xxxlv. (lOOSl. 
a It is curious to reflect that after the Council of Trent (1668) 
the Roman Curia followed suit, and since then has rigorously 
repressed local uses, with rare exceptions. 


(5) Yet another principle of the Reformers has 
so far been taken for granted rather than asserted, 
except as the use of the En^dish tongue and sup- 
plication of the forms give evidence out, viz. their 
intention to give the laity proper facilities for 
joining in the divine service. This of course 
specially refers to the Daily Offices. The theory 
always had been that the people as well as the 
clergy should attend the day hours in the parish 
church, though it may be doubted if it was ever 
very generally put in practice. In 1549 and on- 
wards the aim was to facilitate the practice as 
much as possible, though still with doubtful 
success. 

The Preface, ai It now (since 1662) stands, bids ' all Priests 
and Deacons to say daily the Morning and Evening Prayer 
either privately or openly, not being let by sickness or some 
other urgent cause* (in 1552 ’preaching and studying of 
divinity’ had been particularized). * And the Curate ... be- 
ing at homo and not being otherwise hindered . . . shall cause 
a bell to be tolled thereunto a convenient time )>efore ’le begin, 
that the people may come to hear God’s Word and to pray with 
him.’ 

Eresh emphasis was likewise given to the obliga- 
tion in 1662, when the words ‘ daily to be said and 
used throughout the year * were auilcd to the first 
title of ‘ Morning and Evening Rraycr.’ 

It should be observed that much of the original 
Preface recalls the language of Cardinal Qiiignon’s 
Preface to his Breviary (1535), because it shows 
that the Spanish Reformer’s ideas had clearly as 
much influence on Cranmer ah, if not more than, 
those of Luther and other less conservative Re- 
formers on the Continent. 

2. Historical r^surnd.—It is now matter of 
common knowledge that, though a great deal of 
the work of constructing the Prayer Book had 
been done in Henry viii.’s reign, yet the first 
edition was not actually published till 1549, when 
Edward VI. liad been on the throne more than a 
year. It was to come into use on Whitsunday, 9th 
June.' But the great and rapid progress made 
by the extreme Puritan party during this reign 
availed very soon to bring about much more 
radical changes, and by All Saints* day 1552 the 
First was superseded Dy the Second Book, the 
contents of wliich are much more nearly what we 
are familiar with in our present Book ; in fn(;t 
most of the subsequent modifications have been 
by way of addition to, rather than alteration of, its 
text. 

Edward died in July 1553, and during the rei|^n 
of Mary the old unreformed services and ceremonie.«i 
were restored in their entirety. 

When Elizabeth in lier turn came to the throne 
(1.558), she had to be content with the fewest pos- 
sible improvements in the Second Book, which was 
then again (1559) brought into use : hucIi as the 
addition of Sunday Lchsotir, tho omission of the 
petition against 'the Bishop of Rome and his 
detestable enormities* from the Litany, and the 
present words of distribution in the Holy Commun- 
ion, which combine the formulas of 1649 and 1652. 
By tho end of her reign the Puritans had regained 
such strength that they hoped on the accession of 
James I. (1603) to get rid of much that they dis- 
liked, but at the Hampton Court Conference, to 
which both sides were summoned, hardly any 
of their demands were conceded. The most 
important change was the addition to the Cate- 
chiam of tho part about the sacraments (by John 
Overall, then dean of St. Paul’s, afterwards bishop 
of Norwich), which tho Puritans can hardly have 
regarded as favouring their views. 

The next stage in revision was at the Restora- 
tion of Charles ll. (1660), when the Prayer Book 
was brought back into use, after being suppressed 
during the Commonwealth. In 1661 a conference 
was held in the Savoy, at which it was again felt 
1 But without tho Ordinal at first (zoe above, p. 206). 
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impossible to entertain most of the Pnritan pro* 
posals, such as the doing away with the sira of the 
cross in Holy B^tism and with the kneeling 
posture at Holy Communion. A fair numW oi 
changes were, however, admitted under the direc- 
tion of John Cosin, bishop of Durham, and they 
were mostly' by way of distinct improvement. 
They came into force in the year following (1662). 

Another attempt at revision made in 1689 was 
ineffectual, and not much has been done since 
then. We may note, however, (a) that of four 
State services drawn up for occasions of national 
importance in the 17th cent, only one has been 
retained since 1859, that for the king’s accession 
(revised 1901) ; (b) that a new Lectionary was 
issued with the sanction of Canterbury and York 
Convocations in 1871 ; and (c) that a limited per- 
mission was given in 1872 to shorten or modify the 
service and use hymns. Of these changes the 
first two must be leckoned as of advantage, while 
the third is of more questionable value. But 
that the time has come, or ought to have come, 
when yet another general revision should be taken 
in hand to meet modern needs on carefully con- 
sidered and wisely conservative lines is obvious to 
most thinking Cliurchinen. But so far only ten- 
tative proposals are forthcoming and ‘ adhuc sub 
iudice liH est,* though a certain amount of progress 
has recently been made. 

3. The contents of the present Book in detail.-— 

It will not be possible to describe in full the vari- 
ous contents under separate heads. We must be 
content with drawing attention to salient features 
as best wo can. 

(a) 'y'A« Prf/aai.—The first five (larat^niLphs were prefixed In 
160)2, havin^r been composed by Sandortion of Lincbln and 
sliulitly altcrcMl by Convocation before approval. 

(0) ConcemiiKj the service of the Church.— Here the original 
Preface (1549) be^an ; It was probably the work of Cranmer, os 
was also the section that follows, Of Ceremoniee ; but the latter 
was transferred from the end of the Book to its present place 
In 1552, while Certain notes for the nutre plain eaplanation 
and decent ministrafinn of things contained in this Book were 
then expunged.! HcNides one or two verbal alterations of 
small importance, three iriterestinff sentences ore now ouiilted. 
The first has been already quoted (u. 205», n. 4), the second 
uslifios the adoption of a single use throughout the realm, and 
he third, which only in a general way bound to the saying of 
the Daily i ifiices such of the clergy as serve the congregation in 
cathedral and other churches, has given way to the present 
much more definite and stringent regulation (see above, p. 206). 

(c) The order hmv the Psalter is appointed to l>e rtfad originally 
contained a stMicial provision for the first three months of the 
year, by which 81st Jan. and Ist March were to be treated as If 
they were Ist and 29th (or Both) Feb. respectively and the rest 
of the days of the month shifted forward by one (i.e. Ist Feb. 
became 2nd ond so on) ; and in leap-year on the intercalary day 
(between the 25lh and 26lh) the Psalms (and lessons) of the 
previous day were to be rt-peated. The order about re]>eating 
* Gloria Patri' at the end of each Psalm, always provided for 
in the rubric, was not originally inserted hero. 

(d) The order how the rest of the Holy Scrinture, etc.— The 
original provisions in this section were modified in 1871 to suit 
the New Lectionary now in use. It is impossible hero to com- 
pare the old with the new course or to indicate the changes 
made and the principles of selection. 

(e) The Calendar proper as published In 1649 contained but 
few oommeraorations and of these the only one that calls for 
notice is [8t. Mary] Magdalen (22nd July), because it was at 
first fumisheci with a special Introit, Collect, Epistle, and 
OoM{)ol, but in 1562 all mention of her was removed. The bare 
name, however, was restored in 1661 together with several 
other names, St. Anne (26th July) among them. 

The list of oommemorations underwent various vicissitudes 
(1661, 1604, 1662)chiefiy in the way of addition, though it is not 
always easy to arrive at the reasons for the selections ; some of 
the saints arc very obscure— Valentine Bp., Nicomede 
Mart., Enurchus(Evortlus) Bp., 9 and Machutus Bp.— and there 
are some notable omissions (e.n., of Eastern worthies). 

The following details are to be observed : (1) St. Alban's day, 
now 17th June, is usually the 22nd, and St. Cyprian's, now 26th 
Sept., the 14th ; (2) the Transfiguration (6tfi Aug.) was not 
formally authorized m the West till 1457 (to commemorate the 

! But paKly incorporated (much modified) in the rubrics at 
the beginning of Morning Prayer. 

3 Not included in the Elizabethan Calendar (1661), but added 
in 1604, perhaps because it had been Elizabeth's birthday and 
therefore a public holiday for some years. Similar national or 
even lo^ reasons may have guided the selection in other CAses 
(e.g., St. Audrey [17th Oct.), the great E. Anglian fair-day). 


deliverance of Belgrade from the Turks) : it now has a proper 
OoUeot, Epistle, atm Gospel in the Atnencan Prayer Book ; (S) 
the Name of Jesus (7th Aug.) was never a very general com- 
memoration : (4) Enurohus Bp. (7th Sept) is probably a mis- 
print for Evortius, bishop of Orleans (4th cent); (5) it is some- 
what strange to find the Visitation (2nd July) ano Nativity of 
B.V.M. (8th Sept.) included, since her Falling asleep mth 
Aug.), a much more general feast-day, is omitted; (6) *0 
Sapientia* (16th Dec.) marks the beginning of the series of 
Advent antiphons before Christmas, though no provision is 
made for their use in Magnificat during that season ; (7) K. 
Charles Mart. (80th Jan.) was added m 1662 and has necti 
omitted without authority, since the special service of that day 
was abolished in 1850. 

(/) Tables and rules for feasts and fasts,— Tbene were first 
added in l(Mi2, probably at Cosin's suggestion. Hitherto tliey hod 
been k^t according to tradition nmf custom only, except that 
In the Calendar the vigils hod been marked. U is to be not^d, 
(1) that only the * red letter ' days among the feasts are here 
ineiitiuned ; (2) that the Friday fast is of unusual strictness, 
being now only relaxed when Christmas falls on that day of the 
week ; the ancient rule extended the relaxation to all Fridays 
within Easter and Christmastido and those on whic^h a feast 
falls ; and (S) the distinction between fasting and abstinence (ns 
if the latter were less strict than the former) is to some extent 
a modern (Uoman Catholic) innovation. 

(a) The tables for finding JSaster are too technical niid 
elaborate to find treatment in this article (of. Cai.kn:i)ak 
[C hristian]). And the same may be said about the ' Ornament k ’ 
KitbriCt that stands before the Order for Morning Prayer.! 

(h) The I^ily Roughly speaking, Morning Prayer is 

compiled from the medimval offices of Mattlns, Ijauds, and 
Prime, Evening Prayer from those of Vespers and Compline, 
with certain new elements added to each later. Thus the 
former, from the first Jjortl’s Prayer (with which in 1540 the 
service began) to 'Te Deuin,’ followed the lines of Mattins and, 
from the second lesson to the third collect (with which it ended), 
the lines of liauds. But Evening Prayer was ma<le to (Xinform 
more to the new Mattins, and therefore the materials taken 
from the amnent Vespers and Compline were •ul)Jc<rted to 
nither greater changes, though here again the first part ii]) to 
Magnificat more or less oorresponds to Vespers and the latter 
part to Compline. The opening sentences, Exhortation, Cun- 
fession, and Absolution, were added to Mattins in 1552 and to 
Evensong in 1662. The concluding prayers were transferred 
from the ond of the Litany to their present place in 1002. Of 
these the second was composed in 1004; the others were 
inserted in 1659, the first dating from 1546 (or possibly 1634) 
and the third being found in the eo-called ' Gelasian ’ Sacra- 
mentary. The fourth concludes the Deacon’s Litany before the 
' Little Entrance * in the Liturgies of St. Basil and St. Chrysos- 
tom. It stands therefore suitably at the end of our Lilanv, 
when it is followed by Holy Oommuiiloti, os was originally 
intended, but is less suitable at the end of Mattins and Even- 
song. 

(*) Quiounque vuU before the Reformation bad been 
w^Kiinted for daily use at Prime. In 1640 it was turned into 
English and ordered to be used iinmefliately after Benediclus 
on the six great festivals ; and in 1652 sevpii saints’ days were 
added, which brought up its recitation to abo\tt once a month 
throughout the year. 'The direction that it is to be said 
‘ instiead of the Apostles’ Creed ’ was added In 1662. 

(j) The fjitanp in its present form is perhaps Cranmer’s 
greatest liturgical triumph. Any one acquainted with 
mediieval litanies will appreciate the masterly skill with which 
he has by various devices (such as the grouping of petitions 
drawn from different sour<;HH^ and the cxoivising of great 
wisdom both in selection and in omission turned the old forms 
from barren strings of names and short petitions into an 
astonishingly rich and satisfactory instrument of devotion- at ull 
events for occosiond when humiliation of the soul and dot-p 
penitence are timely, even if w'e could desire an alternative 
form which should be more suitable for times of uplifting ami 
rejoicing. 

As to the second part of the Litany after the Lord’s Prayer, 
it is impossible to give here a complete description of the 
materials of which it is built up. The first vcrsicle, response, 
and collect are taken from raither’s Litany ; the collect, how- 
ever, is ancient, being that 'in Missa pro tribulatione c^ordis’ 
(Sarum) ; the ‘Amen’ has never been printed. Tlien follows a 
section taken from a litany for Rogalioniide ; it consists of 
anthem and psalm with ‘Gloria Pair!’; only (perhaps by 
accident) the repeated anthem 4 precedes the ‘ Gloria ' instead 
of following it, as it ought to do. The verslclps and responses,® 
which come next, ought properly to be sung by the clerks : 
they were for special use ‘ in tempore belli ’ in the Sarum use. 


! Miit'h that is reasonably and usefully to be said on opposing 
views of this rubric will be found in K. C. Erics’ tract no, 17 in 
i/lovfhruy’eChurchman’sPenny Library ami i?i G. Iforford's ort. 
s.v. in Prayer Book Dictionary, p. 616 ff. 

8 Not only did he use the old Roman forms, hut he also used 
Luther’s Litony (1629) and the Deacon’s Litany in the Liturgy of 
St, Chrysostom. 

® At first (ir>44) invoc 4 itlons of St. Mary Mother of God, the 
angels, blessed spirits, patriarchs, etc., were retained, but in 
1549 they were removed. 

«The variation in the anthem is unusual. 

® The addreM ‘ 0 Son of David ’probably stands for the original 
‘illi Dei vivi,’ os if it were ‘ Fill Davidls,* 
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The conoladSng venide, retponse, *nd collect tfe freely ftdi 4 >ted 
from the Sarum Bogatione. The Grace (2 Co 18) wai added in 
1M9. 

(k) Holy C<mTnunion.-^We here deal mainly with the preeent 
order, characterizing the conlenta lertafm as briefly ae may be. 

The fint Lord't Prayer and the CoUeet/or Purity appear In 
the lAtin rite among the private devotions of the priest before 
the Mass; hence perhaps comes his repeating ttie former 
alone, * Amen * and all. 

The Ten Cotni/Mndinents have been a special feature of oor 
service since 1A62.1 Apparently they are intended to recall or 
represent the Lectio Prophetica (the OT lesson) of the early 
Liturgies Their present use with the tenfold (instead of the 
former ninefold) repetition of ' Kyrie elelson ’ (sf^ially applied 
to each individual soul) is a very happy inspiration of Cranmer's. 
to which, in spite of certain ditfioiilties of interpretation ana 
application, English Christianity owes much of ita certainty as 
to the true standard of good living. 

The (alternative) CoUeett for tae Kingt composed In 164d, 
were then ordered tor use after the collect of the day, not 
before as now. 

The Collects proper may bo divided into three olasscs : (i.) 
those which belong to the pre-Bufonnation pcrlo<L some of 
them as old as the ' Leonine ' or ‘ Getosian ' or * Gregorian * 
books; 3 (IL) those first issued in 1640; (iii.) those issued in 
1602. But it must be remembered that many of the older furnis 
have received Important additions or modmeatious in either 
1540 or 1662 or at both dates. 

As to the Spietle (during which the right position for the 
people is that of sitting), it is worth noticing that out of 90 
pasaagos chosen seven are taken from Isaiah or one of the 
Prophets (only one of these lielng for a Sunday, viz. that next 
before Advent), thirteen out of the Acts, and four out of the 
Revelation (of which two are from the last book for Sundays, 
viz. Whitsunday and Trinity Sunday). 

As to the Gonpel (for whicli tho rubric especially orders the 
people to stand), all that need be said is that the ascription 
oefore (‘ Glory he,’ etc.) inserted in 1640 was removed in 1662 
and wan nut restored in 1002, though Oosin desired it and it 
bad been inserted in the Scottish Office (1687) together with 
‘ Thanks be,’ etc., afterwards. 

The rubric ordering a Sermon after the Creed is one of the 
very few references to preaching during service in the Book, 
the others being in the baptisms! and marriage services, while 
in the Ordinal ^e Sermon is put before tiie Litany instead of 
in the usual place. The triMitiorial and natural place for 
exposition or exhortation is after the reading of God's Word. 

Ofrrlory sentsness.—In 1549 one or more of these were to be 
sung ' where there be Clerks,* hut this direction was removed 
in 1552 and now only the saying of them by the priest is 
mentioned. 

The Prayer for the Church [+MUi(mt here in earth, 16621.-- 
This portion of the Canon of 1649 was se|>arated from the con* 
secratlon of tho elements and placed here in 1652 : and at the 
same time the I/)rd's Prayer,* with which in accordance with 
ancient use the Canon ended, was plaoc<i after the Ooinnmnion 
of the people as now, and the first of the two following prayers 
was likewise out off and put separate, os an alternative to the 
Tlianksgiving. 

It is to bo observed (1) that with the Church militant are 
now included * all thy servants departed this life in thy faith 
and fear ’ (which is strictly inaccurate), and (2) that ‘ oblations’ 
are generally considered to wean the sacred elements in 
contradistinction to tiie * alms ’ for the poor ; but there are 
grounds for holding that tliey more correctly refer to the 
people’s oontriimtion to the support of the clergy or their 
offerings in general. 

The three Tixhorfatione which Lnlow are a special feature of 
our Bool originally introduced in 1540 ; since then they have 
been subjectcil to many changes, ami are still printed, though 
but seldom used, the need of them having now in a large 
measure gone. Nevertheless, they contain much valuable 
teaching and advice, though some of it has given rise to 
unfortunate misunderstanding (e.g., as to the ’unworthi- 
ness ' of those who receive). The first is for ordinary use in 
giving notice of Communion, and suggests the lines on which 
private confession to a minister Is desirable in the English 
Church ; IVie second (attributed to Peter Martyr) is to be 
substituted when there is negligence as to attendance ; the 
third is to bo used at the Ooummnion itself, after tite oxunmoni* 
cants have been 'conveniently placed’ lor the reception. No 
reference to the withdrawal of non • oommunicants now 
remains. 

The section from ‘ Ye that do tnily,’ etc., down to ' We do 
not,’ etc., came after the Consecration and iinme<liately before 
the people’s Communion at first (see above, p. 2U6). It was 


1 In the Nonjuror’s Prayer Book (1718) Mt 22*7-40 was substi- 
tuted for them. Tlie Scottish OtHce (of 1764) allows these 
verses as an alternative for the Decalogue. The present 
American Prayer Book (1892) allows the alternative only on 
days when the Decalogue nas already been rcciterl. 

^ This nomenclature is misleading, but much of their contents 
belongs to tho 6th cent, at least. The great majority of the 
* Saruoi ' Collocts are drawn from them. 

* The present )H>sition of the Lord's Prayer here seems to be 
In accordance with a principle of the Reformers noticeable else- 
where ; it occupies a similar position at Baptism, Oonflnnation, 
Matrimony, and Burial, i.s., when the principal or essential 
ceremony has been performed. 


removed to ito present much less impropriate position in 1562, 
the Prayer of * Humble Access * being then seperated from the 
reet of the section by the first part of the Canon. 

The Canon began with * The Lord be with you, 1^ and with thy 
spirit,* in 1640, In aooordaaoe with ancient usi^re ; but this was 
omitted in 1662. It is now much broken up, and other traces of 
unobjectionable pre-Refonnation beliefs and practices besides 
those mentioned have been obliterated. In particular the 
beautiful EpicleelB of 1540 has gone : * With thy holy spirit and 
word vouchsafe to bless and sanctify these thy gifts and 
creatures of bread and wine, that they may be unto us the body 
and blood of thy most dearly beloved Son Jesus Ohrist.* The 
directions for the manual acts, removed in 1662, were brought 
back in 1662. 

The present form of words at the people’s Communion 
happily combines lK)th the forms of 1540 and 1562 and dates 
from 1650 (see above, p. 206). 

The eeoond poet^Communion prayer of thanksdving was 
composed in 1M0 and then stood alone, but is now (sinoe 1562) 
an alternative for the prayer of oblation (see above). 

The * Gloria in ExeeUne * in 1549 occupied its ancient place 
between tho * Kyrie ’ and the collect, but was removed in 1562 
to the end of the service ; and, though this position is contrary 
to all precedent, it may justly be considered a fitting conclusion 
to our worship. 

The lileeving (1.649) is likewise a distinct Ifuprovenient on the 
rather abrupt ending of the Roman Muss (' Ite : uiissa est ’), to 
which, however, Nince 1604 an appendix with a short blessing 
has been added. 1 

The last six collects, of which the first, second, and fourth 
are old and the rust date from 1540, were originally appointed 
for use 'after the offertory, when there is no Commumoii,’ but 
mav now be used at other times. 

(0 Holy baptism,— Ot the three offices now suiiplied the 
first, as issued In 1649, was mostly derived from the ancient 
services considerably modified and simplified. From the first 
the use of salt and the Ephphatha were omitted, but the chief 
points then retained and now since 1552 given up are the 
exorcism, the anointing, and the chrism ; the interrogations, 
the sign of the Cross, and the reception into the Church arc, 
however, still kept. The novel feature is the Insertion of the 
several exhortations suggested by Ltilhor's Baptismal Book 
and Hermann of Cologne’s Conmltatio (1543). 

A second form (for private baptism and subsequent reception 
into the Church, if tne child survived) also appeared in 1640 
and had always been retained with such modifications (esp. in 
1662) as were required to safeguard the validity of the sacra- 
ment and also to bring it into conformity with the first office as 

The third form (for baptism of adults) was inserted in 1662 
(George Griffith, bishop of 8t. Asaph, being the chief metubur 
of the committee that drew it up) te meet iTie growing needs of 
the natives in our 'plantations’ (*co)onit*») and others con- 
verted to the faith (from anabantisin, etc.). It follows the 
lines of the first office with such adaptations os are appropriate, 
and the rubric prefixed definitely recognizes (1) that the nishop 
is ultimately restxmsible for the administration of tho socrameni 
' per se vcl per aiium,’ and (2) that fasting as well as instruction 
and prayer should form part of the candidate's preparation. 

(f/i) Catechiein.—lhe former part was drawn up and issued 
in 1540 and has not been altured since. Tiiu latter part (on the 
sacraments of the Gospel) was due to Overall, dean of St. Paul's 
in 1698. In spite of certain defects,* which need rectifying, 
the whole is a valuable manual of elementary instruction in 
Christian doctrine, so far as it goes. 

(n) Coryinnation.— The order in 1640 began at *Our help,’ 
etc., and included the signing on the forehead as well as tno 
laying on of hands ; but tho former of these ceremonies was 
abolished in 1662 and the present prayer at the imposition of 
hamls sulistitutod for the older form. Tlic preliminary exhorta- 
tion, which Incorporates the substance of a former rubric (and 
this accounts for its coniplcte inappropriateness) * together with 
the bishop’s question and the answer, were not added till 1662. 
Tills addition has had the unfortunate effect of obscuring the 
true meaning of the rite in the minds of many. 

(o) Holy matnmony.— Tiiis office has rema1ne<l without any 
change of much importance since 1549. But the following are 
of BUfficiont interest to be not<Kl ; (1) a phrase vn parenthrsi, 
' after bracelets and jewels of gold p^ven of the one to the other 
for tokens of their matrimony, after * os Isaac and Rebecca ' in 
the prayer * O Eternal God,’ cto., was omitted in 16.52, when the 
words in the rubric which suggested it were also omitted : 'a 
ring, and other tokens of spousago as gold or silver’: (2) the 

g hrose about the sending of ' thy Angel Raphael to Tobias and 
arah the daughter of Raguei ’ was altered to tho sending of 
* thy blessing upon Abraham and Sarah ’ in the prayer * O God 
of Abraham,* etc. (an undoubted Improvement) ; ( 8 ) the phrase 
•loving . . , husband* in the prayer '0 Gwi who,’ etc., was 
substituted in 1662 for a quaint reference to the wifely virtues 
of Rachel, Rebecca, and Sarah which had stood there hitherto ; 
(4) before the address in 1549 the rubric ran : ' Then shall he 
begin the Communion, and after the Gospel shall be said a 
Sermon,' etc., whilst another rubric required the newly-married 
persons to receive the Communion the same day. These indica- 

1 See Fortesoue, p. 302 ff. 

* E.g„ the answer does not usually contain the gist of the 
question ; the unity of God is not established, and there is no 
mention of the Church and its constitution. 

4 See F. H. Chase, Confirmation in the Apottolio Age^ 
London, 1000, p. 13 n. 
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tUm of tht rotention of a nuptial maw wore not obliterated Ull 
IM when the pmnt mbrfo Wore the addrew was lubetituted* 
^ afterw^e it it only stated to be * convenient * (<.e. Kiltab]? 
that the/ should oommunicate at the first opportunity. 

(p) V%ntatu>n </ tht sicfc-After the salutation the form in 
1649 proceeded with Fe 143 (omitted 1662). The second coUect, 

Hear us/ etc., made mention of Peter’s wife’s mother, the 
captdn’s servant, and Tobias and Sarah preserved from danger 
by the an^l, in 1649 ; the last reference was omitted in 1662, 
»nd the other two in 1662, when the present form was adopted. 

The second part begins with an exhortation and proceed to 
an examination of the sick person with a view to his confession 
and absolution, if he feel his oonscienoe troubled with any 
weighty matter (on the linee lidd down also in the Holy Ckmi* 
munion Offloe fsee above]). Since 1062 the sick person is to 
* be moved ' to do this ; previously it had been left to his own 
initiative. The form of absolution here is naturally more 
authoritative and pereonal than those in the Daily Offloes and 
at Holy Communion. 

The third part consists of collect (partly old) and Pnalm 71 
with anthem (‘ O Saviour,* etc.) and bleMing. Ti»e comninndation 
to God's men\y was added in 1062 and also the appendix (contain- 
ing tour well written though somewhat long occasional prayers). 

A service for anointing the sick if desirea, which was included 
In 104^ has been omittM since 1662. 

(q) Tht CmninuniOfu of the tick . — ^The present form (with 
certain alterations in 1002) hae been in use since 1652, when 
preservation of the saoramentfor the sick in the modified form 
of 1649 was abolished. 

(r) BuruU of the dead.— Tht present form dates practically 
from 1662, when the definite expressions of prayer tor the dead 
and the provisions for Holy Communion made in 1540 were 
omitted. *rhe last ‘ collect ’ was originally the collect at the 
Oommunion. The alternative Psalms were not added till 10<»2 ; 
and the leeeon was then transferred to its present place, having 
previously boon read at the grave between the anthem (• I 
heard a voice,' etc.) and the Lesser Litanj . The Grace was 
added in 166iL 

(s) Ohurehinq of i(mnen.—Tht title (1649) was ‘ Purification 
of women,' altered to its present form in *662. In the first 
rubric (1) the phrone ’decently apparelled/ added In 1062, is 
thought to refer to the old custom of wearing a veil, which had 
been discarded during the Commonwealth ; (2) the words 
’oonvenient place’ had been more carofnily defined as ‘nigh 
unto the quire door’ (1649), or ‘ nigh unto the place where the 
Table stondeth ’ (1652). Ps 121 (1549) was repfarwl by Ps 116 
and the alternative Ps 127 also adUod in 1602. The final rubric 
shows that the otfioe is intended as the woman's preparation 
for Oommunion. 

(f) A Commtnaf ton was for use on Ash Wednesday only in 1549. 
The present title was given to the service in 1552, when it was 
ordered to be used at ‘ divers times in the year.* Its use on 
Ash Wednesday was again specified as well In 16^. 

The opening aiidress advocates the roMlorlng of the primitive 
church discipline of open cuntossion and penance, wnlch had 
gradually given way to private confession (whether occasional 
or regular). The final prayer of humiliation by minister and 
people is cmled an * anthem to be said or sung * in 1649. liit 
special form of Blessing (from Nu 6**"^ ) was adued In 1662. 

(u) Prayers to he used at sea.— Theme were first inserted in 
1662, though some provision of the sort iiad l»een made pre- 
viously in ](J44 by order of |>arliament. 

(v) The Ordinal (see above, p 2U6).— The Preface was altered 
in 1662 (1) better to guarantee episcopal ordination after the 
laxity which hod prevailed during the Common wealth, (2) to 
raise the i^e of deacons from 21 to 23, (8) to restriat the Umss 
e( ordination usually to the Ember seasons. 

The present rubric (1662) orders candidates for either the 
diaoonate or the priesthood to be ‘ decently hahltwl.’ Tlie exact 
meaning of this is donhtful ; probably it was Intended t/O restore 
such distinctive clerical attire (e.g., casaock, surpli(.'e, and hood) 
as had fallen into desuetude during the Commonwealth, ana 
that ie how it is now interpreted. In 1660 they were to wear ' a 
plain alb * ; in 1552 no direction is given at all. So, too, in 1560 
the ‘Goepel Deacon’ was ‘to put on a tunicle* (for which see 
also the 4th rubric before Holy Oommunion [1549]). But sinoc 
1662 this dire<jtion has been omitted. 

The special petition in the Litany did not actually mention 
either the deacon’s or the priest’s offloe till lOffi ; In fact the 
petition was omitted altogetner in 1669. 

Since 1806 the Oath or the Royal Supremacy hae not been 
administered to either prieete or deacons during the servioe. 

The preaent Gospel (Lk 124Mr.) at the Hairing of Deaeont was 
snbeMtuied for the Goepel of the day in 1062. 

In the Ordering qf prieete the first presentation of candldatee 
m^e after ‘ Vem Creator,' which followed the Goii^l, tiU 1662, 
when the present arrangement was made. 

^e preeent Epistle (Eph 4W.) was subeUtuted for two othere, 
which were alternative, in 1662. 

lUternative Goepel (for prieste) in 
1662, but this was omitted In 1662 and is now one of t^ 
alternatives at the ooniecration of biehope. 

Veni Creatw — ^The first and shorter vereion (in all proba- 
bility by Cosin) was added in 1662 and is fSr superior to the 
diffuse anonymous version of 1660, which has i>een slightly 
touched up and improved since then but is very seldom used. 

The Cbrnmission* Receive the Holy Ghoet.*-— The very impor- 
tantaddition* for the Offloe and Work of a Prieat . . . hands’ 
was made in 1662. 

The ancient ceremony of bandiiitf ' tiie chalice or cup with the 
bftad ’ to the prieete hat been omitted ilnoe 1662. 
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In the ConeeeroHon of hiehops tiie collect was added and the 
prMeut aeleotion of Spisties and Gospels was made in 166*2. 
There hae been no tradUio instrvmentorum since 1662 ; in 1649 
the bishop elect received the (wstoral staff and the Bible was 
laid on hie neck. The preeent vaguer injunction (to read and 
be a good shepherd) was substituW in 1662. In 1650 ho was 
to wear a sutpUce and cope ; so likewise were the bishoiis 
who presented him (also their staffs) : in 1662 no direction was 
given ; the present rubric * vested mth hie rochet' was added 
in 1002. 

(is) Accession scr»w«.-*ThIs is now the only survivor of four 
State services (see above, p. 207). The present revision, which 
provides three sepaiate forms, was made in 1901 and is on 
sound liturgical lines. We may note in particular the careful 
way in which the method of pointing preserves the oomposite 
character of ‘ Te Deum.* 

(«)The Articles of Religion (1671), though usually printed In 
the volume, form no proper part of our Prayer Book. 

LiTBRarURB. — Of the large number of books that have been 
ptildiRhed on the subject only some of tlie more practically 
useful (and mostly more modern) are hero mentioned. 

(c) The Irish Prayer Book, 1877 ; the Welsh (only a tr. from the 
English), 1607 and onwards ; the Scottish, 1687 ; Ins Oommunion 
has important differences which have undergone various 
vicissitudes (see J. Oowden, Annotated Scottish Com. Office, 
TiOndon, 1884); tlie American, 1789 ; alterations have since been 
injwie In 1877, 1886, 1880, and 1892. 

(5) C. Wheatley, A Rational Illustration of the Rook of 
Common Prayer, ed. G. K. Corrie, Cambridge, 1888; W. 
Palmer, Origines Liturgical, Oxford, 1846 ; J. H. Blunt, 
Aniudated Book of Comtnon Prayer, London. 1860 ; F. Procter 
and W. H. Frere, New Uist, the Book of Cionmon Pruyet^, 
do. 1062 ; Teacher^ s Prayer Book, ted. A. Barrj’, do. 1882 


E. fiurridge. Liturgies and Offices of the. Church, do. 1886 ; W. 
E. Scudamore, NotUia Eucharistusa'^, do. 1876 ; J. Dowden, 
iroribnnn.sAtp ^ Ike Prayerboolfi, do. 190*2. Further Studies in 
the Prayerbook, do. 1908 ; H. B. Swete Church Services and 
Sertrice-httoks h^ore the lUfQrjnation, do. 1806 ; The Prayer 
Book Diottonar*, do. 1012; F. E. Brightman, The English 
Rite, tio. 1916 ; Cranmer's Liturgical Projects, ed. Henry 
Bradshaw Bocleto, 1. (1916J ; W. H. Frere, Some Principles 
of Liturgioat Reform, Lordon. 1911 ; C. Gore, Body of Christ, 
do. 1901 ; J. Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, do. 1901. 

C. L. Fkltor. 

PRAYER FOR THE DEPARTED (Chriat- 
ian).^i. The custom earlier than the develop- 
ment of doctrine. — That prayers for the faithful 
departed do not, as a matter of liistory, depend 
necessarily on any particular doctrine of the inter- 
mediate state between death and judgment is seen 
from the fact that tliey existed long before the 
doctrines on that subject were developed. Even 
in comparatively late times the form of the prayers 
for the departed was framed before the teaching 
was stereotyped. The only thing that the custom 
necessarily assumes is that the departed, or some 
of them, can make progress in holiness after death 
and before the Last Day. 

The custom does not uecemrily even assume that tho 
departed are conscious ; for it is quite conceivable that pro- 
gresa might be made by an unconscious soul. But it was the 
practioaliy universal belief of Ghristian antiquity that the Rf>ulN 
of the departed, good and bad, are conscious, the belief being 
based chiefly on passagcn such as the promise to the tienitent 
robber (Lk the aescent of our Lord to Hades (I P 4* 
etc.), the parable of Dives and Lazarus (Lk ), and on the 
desire of St. Paul to be absent from the m^dy and at home with 
the Lord, to depart and be with Christ (2 Go 64, Ph 144). 

This article, then, will not deal with doctHnes 
about the intermediate state except so far as it is 
necessary to refer to them in order to explain the 
historical custom of prayers for the departed. 

a. Jewish backg^round of the custom.— It was 
only in the two centuries immediately preceding 
the Christian era that Jewish eonc^tions alxuit 
the dead were developed. But in 2 Mao 
we find prayers for the departed mentioned and 
defended. For the soldiers who had fallen, when 
it was discovered that under their garments were 
consecrated tokens of idols and that this was the 
cause of their death, their companions ^betook 
themselves unto supplication, beseeching that the 
sin committed might l)e wholly blotted out ’ ; and 
Judas MaocabnuH sent alms to Jenisalem to ofTer 
a sacrifice for sin. This the writer justifies, 
because of the resurrection; *If he were not ex- 
pecting that they that had fallen would rise again, 
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it were superfluous and idle to pray for the dead.* 
This book IB an abridgment of a lost work by Jason 
of Cyrene (2*). Jason wrote c. 150 B.O., and the 
abridgment was made between that date and the 
destruction of Jerusalem (A.D. 70). The passage 
in question probably shows the existent among 
the Jews of the custom under consideration in the 
2nd cent, before our era; but whether Judas 
extended it bevond the limits afterwards approved 
^ the Christians (below, § 6) is another matter, 
'iliat Jews inscribe on their tombstones words 
similar to * Requiescat in pace/ and that in later 
times (as at tiio present day) they habitually 
prayed for the dead, is universally agreed; but 
the dates of the tombstones are uncertain (for the 
evidence on these heads reference may be made to 
Luckock, After Death*, pp. 66-65). It has often 
been said that the Jews would never have borrowed 
the custom from the Christians. This is a line of 
argument which history shows not to bo very safe ; 
but in this case we have the evidence from 2 Mac. 
for the early existence of prayer for the dead 
among the Jews. We must not, liowever, push 
this argument too far; the practice was, almost 
certainly, not universal among the Jews at the 
l)eginning of our era, for the Sadducees would not 
have used it. And it is hazardous in any case to 
say that our Lord approved everything in the 
teaching of the Jews wnich He did not condemn. 

3. Early Christian evidence.— Tlie silence of 
the very earliest ages on the subject is somewhat 
remarkable, in view of the fact that the custom 
w^as in existence among the Jews. Our Lord does 
not refer to it. A phrase in the Pastoral Epistles 
(2 Ti P*) has been not unnaturally judged to be a 
prayer for Onesiphorus after his dfeatli (see the 
context, v.“ 4^*). The wording is not much more 
than a pious wish : * the Lord grant unto him to 
find mercy of the Lord in that day.’ The lately- 
discovered liturgical portion of Clement of Rome’s 
Eftistle to the Corvnthiant (59-61), though it con- 
tains intercessions for the living, has none for the 
departed (c. a.d. 96). The Diaache {c. A.D. 120 ?) 
in its prayers at the agi^e (or eucharist) only prays 
God to remember His Church and deliver it from 
all evil, perfect it in His love, and gather it 
together from the four winds (§ 10) — a petition 
which must by its wording include the whole 
Church, but aoes not explicitly mention the 
departed. 

We And, however, copious evidence of prayers 
for the departed in the catacombs, usually in the 
simple form ^Mayest thou live in peace,^ or the 
like. There are some inscriptions asking those 
who come to the catacombs to pray for the oeoeased 

S erson (Swete, in JThSt viii. 502). The exact 
ates 01 these are uncertain, but they are un- 
doubtedly ancient. An inscription in Phrygia 
gives the remains of the epitaph made for himself 
by Avircius (Aberoius) Maroellus, bishop of Hiero- 
polis, in the 2nd century. This is also given by 
other authorities, and has been restored by Light- 
foot (Apost. Fathers, pt. ii., * Ignatius and Poly- 
carp,’ * London, 1889, 1. 496) ; it contains this line : 
* Let every friend who observeth this pray for me ’ 
( the extant inscription breaks off before this). For 
Perpetua’s prayer for the dead at the end of the 
2nd cent, see below, § 6. Tertullian (de Monogam. 
10 [c. A.D. 217]) bases an argument against re- 
marriage on the fact that the widow prays for her 
deceased husband that he may have refreshment 
and fellowship in the first resurrection. Of later 
writers it is necessary to mention only Eusebius, 
who describes how all the people, with the priests, 
prayed for Constantine’s soul after his death (A.D. 
337 ; Vita Const, iv. 71). 

^ Prayer for the departed in public worship,— 
This first appears in Tertullian, who, however, 


does not treat it as a novelty ; and for some time 
we have no absolutely certain evidence of it outside 
the province of *Amca.’ We read of euoharists 
for the departed on their anniversaries, * as birth- 
day honours,’ in Tertullian {de Cor, 3, de Monogam, 
10 ); and so in Cyprian {Ep, xxxix. [xxxiii.]3, on 
the ordination of Cfelerinus) we read of them being 
offered for the repose even of martyrs and con- 
fessors on their anniversaries (see also § 6 below). 
At the end of the 3rd cent, the * African ’ Arnobius 
speaks of the Christian churches {conventicula) in 
which * peace and pardon are asked for all . . . 
for those still living and those freed from the bond 
of the bodies’ {adv, Genies, iv. 36). Such anniver- 
saries were apparently known to Origen, who 
testifies to the reading of Codex Claromontanus in 
Ro 12“ of fivelcut, * memorials,’ for xp^lais, ‘ needs ’ 
(of the saints] ; but some think that this passage 
IS due to Kufinua’s Latin translation and not to 
Origen.* Two references in the Canons of Hippo- 
lytus (xxxiii. M. H. Achelis, TU vi. 4 (1889), 
g 169f.], and in E. Hnnlei'e Didciscalim Apostolorum 
Fragmenta Veronensia Latina, licipzig, 1900, p. 
85), which, though themselves perhaps of the 4th 
cent., vet, if so, adhere closely to a 3rd cent, 
original, attest memorial eucharists for the departed 
at the time when they were written, and perhaps 
ICO years earlier. In the 4th cent, memorial 
eucharists are constantly attested — e.g., in the 
Apostolic Constitutions {yi. 30 [c. A.D. 376]), which 
say that they were held in cemeteries (so the 
Verona Fragments, as above); in pseudo- rionius 
{Life of Polycarp, § 20 [Lightfoot, iii. 452]), who 
says that at the funeral of Bishop Bucolus (Poly- 
carp’s predecessor at Smyrna; early 2nd cent.) 

* they offered bread for Bucolus and the rest ’ (we 
can only take this as evidence for the 4th cent., 
when the Life was written); in Ambrose {de 
Excessu Satyri, i. 80, ii. 5, and elsewhere), who 
speaks of the eucharists on the solemn anniversaries 
of the d^arted. An earlier example is in the 
Leucian Acts of John, which speak of a eucharist 
on the third day after death at a grave ; but the 
date is not quite certain. Augustine describes the 
eucharist at the grave when his mother Monica 
was buried {Confix. 32 [12]), and says that it was 
a universal custom, because eucharist and alms 
help the departed {Serm, olxxii. 2). We also read 
of an agape, or commemorative feast, for the 
departed {e.g., Can. of Hipp., loc, cit. ; Apost. 
Const, viii. 44; see also art. Agapb). Ana wa 
frequently read of alms being given for the benefit 
of the dead ; in the Testament of our Lord (e. A.D. 
.350 T) they are taken out of the deceased’s posses- 
sions and given to the poor that he may be profited 
(ii. 15, 23). 

As the earliest written liturgies known to us are 
of the 4th cent, (but see below), we cannot tell 
whether the departed were prayed for at the 
ordinary eucharists before that time ; and, indeed, 
the intercessions were probably developed into 
fixed forms somewhat later than the other parts 
of the service (see art. Intercession [Liturgical j). 
In the early liturgy known as the Old Etniopio, 
which some believe to be a translation of Hippo- 
lytus’s liturgy of the 3rd cent, there is no inter- 
cession given (Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and 
Western, i. 189). But we find the departed j^rayed 
for either in the ’ Great Intercession ’ or in the 
' people’s prayers ’ given in the Testament of our 
Lora, by Cyril of Jerusalem (A.D. 348), by Sar- 
apion, bishop of Thmuis in Egypt {c. a.d. 350), in 
the Apostolic Constitutions (bk. viii.), and the 
Arabic Didasedtia (e. A.D. ^ T), as in all the 

1 Origsn ii oltsr thst tbs dbpsrted pray tor the living— s.y.. 
Com. in Ep. ad Earn. iL 4. So iht Tsstamsnt of AbraAsm, 
1 14, a work probably of tho Cnd cant. a.d. (ed. M. R. James, In 
T8 U. 2 (OamWgs. 1S02). p. 94). 
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Great Liturgies of the following ages. Sarapion 
also gives a prayer for the departed to he used at 
a funeral (g 18). 

5 * Purport of the prayers.— In several of our 
authorities the language is severely restrained, 
the prayers being, as in Sarapion, for the repose of 
the departed in * chambers {Ta/icloit) of rest* and 
for his resurrection *in the day which thou hast 
ordained,* and that his transgression and sins be 
nut remembered (g 18), or, as in the prayer which 
follows the recitation (^ 0 ^ 0 X 4 , lit. * prompting’) of 
the names of the departed at the eucharist, for 
their sanctification. So in the Teatanunt of our 
Lord the prayer is for a place of rest and remem- 
brance (i. 23, 35). Note especially the oration of 
Gregory of Nazianzus on his brother Ooisariiis (e. 
A.D. 369). He prays for him that he may have an 
entrance into heaven, and enjov * 8 Uoh repose as 
the bosom of Abraham affords,^ and * behold the 
choir of angels and the glories and splendour of 
sainted men and share their joy,* etc. (g 17). 
Nothing is said of suffering for sin. Compare also 
Gregory’s oration on his deceased sister Gorgonia 
(g ^). Many of the Great Liturgies have an 
equally restrained prayer for the dead: the 
Byzantine 'St. Basil’ and 'St. Chrysostom* 
(Bi'ightman, i. 332, 388) ; the Greek ' St. Mark ’ 
(E^ptian [t5. i. 1291), which asks for them rest 
and that they bo made worthy of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and for us a Christian end ; the Coptic (t5. 
i. 170), w'hich has nearly the same language, but 
somewhat amplified; the Greek 'St. James’ 
(Syrian rite [t5. i. 57]) ; and the Armenian iih. i. 
440). 

In other cases the forgiveness of the sins of the 
departed is explicitly prayed for. In Amobiiis we 
find the first instance of this (above, g 4 ), though 
perhaps he means 'pardon* for the living and 
‘ peace ’ for the dead. But forgiveness of sins is 
emphasized W Augustine {Conf ix. 34 f. [13]; he 
is speaking of his mother Monica) ; and so in the 
Apoatolic Constitutions (viii. 41: 'that God . . . 
may forgive him every sin, voluntary and involun- 
tary ’), and in several of the Great Liturgies, as in 
the Syriac 'St. James’ (Brightmau, i. 95), the 
£. Syrian ' Addai and Mari ’ {ib. i. 265) ; and in 
the West in the Leonine, Gregorian, and Gelasian 
■acramentaries (for the Gre^rian see H. A. 
Wilson’s ed., Henry Bradshaw Boc. [London, 1915] 
p. 209, etc.). Theodoret tells us {HE v. 36) how 
the emperor Theodosius 11 ., when the body of St. 
Chrysostom was brought to Constantinople, laid 
his head against the bier and 'prayed for his 
parents and for pardon on them who iiad ignorantly 
sinned, for his parents bad long ago been dead.’ 
Augustine {Enmiridiont 29) uses the word 'pro- 
pitiation.* Cjrril of JeruRalem had already spoken 
of 'propitiating our merciful God both for them 
[the departed, ' though they be sinners ’] and for 
ourselves’ (Cof. xxiii. [Myst v.] 10). 

6 , Who were pray^ for.— (a) There seems to 
have been a dinerence of opinion in Christian 
antiouity as to whether all the faithful departed 
should be prayed for, or the martyrs and great 
saints should be excepted. Cyprian {Ep, xxxix. 
[xxxiii.] 3) speaks of ottering sacrifices for certain 
martyrs ' as often as we celebrate the passions and 
days of the martyrs in the annual oomniemoration.* 
At the end of the 3rd cent., in ' Africa,* Arnobius 
makes no limitation (see above, 64 : ' for all *). In 
the 4th cent, also there is no limitation in the 
prayers in the Testament of our Lord (i. IM, 35), 
ana Epiphanius of Cyprus expressly says : 

' Ws nutks our msmorlal ou bohalf of rfghtsoui and of dniiers ; 
on behalf of ninneri praying for the mercy of God, and on be- 
half of righteoui and fathert and patriarohe, prophets and 
apostles and evangelists and martyrs and oonteseors, and 
bishops and anchorets and all the estate (r^yfiarot) [of man], 
that we may separate the Lord Jesus Christ from the order 


(riifewv) of men by means of the honour given to him, and that 
we may render worship (tr4fia%) to him, remembering that the 
Lord is not to be put on the same footing with any man ' (ifetr. 
Ixxv. 8). 

Already, it seems, there was a tendency to exalt 
the greatest saints to a superhuman position. 

In Syria the Apostolic Constitutions mention 
assemblies in the cemeteries with lections and with 
psalm-singing (^dXXovrsf) on behalf of {Mp) the 
martyrs and all saints who have fallen asleep (vi. 
30), and the liturgy in bk. viii. explicitly says : 

' We offer to thee also on behalf of all the saints who from 
(be beginning have pleased thee, patriarchs, prophets, Just 
men, apostles, martyrs, confessors,* etc. (ch. 12). 

In the era of the Great Liturgies the same feel- 
ing still survived in some (^hurclies. The Greek 
*St. Mark* prays for rest and remembrance for 
the souls of the patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
martyrs, confessors, and others, including St. 
Mark himself by name (Brightman, i. 128). In 
the Byzantine rite the Gre^ 'St. Chrysostom’ 
end the Armenian liturgy have an almost identical 
prayer (ift. i. 387 f., 440). ‘ 

On the other hand, there was a tendency in 
some circles in the 4th cent, to abstain from 
prayers for the martyrs and the greatest saints. 
Cyril of Jerusalem, speaking of the Great Inter- 
cession in the eucharist, makes a distinction : 

' We conunemoraU . . . first patriarchs, prophets, apostles, 
martyrs, that at their prayers and intervontion God would 
receive our petition. Afterwards also on behalf of the holy 
fathers and bishops who have fallen aeleep before us, and, in a 
word, of all who in past years have fallen asleep among us, 
believing that it will be a very great advantage to the souls, for 
whom the suppltoation Is put up, while that holy and most 
awful saorifioe is presented' (Cot. xxiii. [My»t. v.] 0). 

Augustine [Serm. clix. 1 ) expresslv denies that 
martyrs are prayed for, though tney are com- 
memorated at the altar ; and he considers that it 
is an insult (injuria) to pray for a martyr, 'to 
whose prayers we ought to commend ourselves.* 
And we see the same feeling in several of the 
Great TAturgies— in the Greek ' St. James ’ (Syrian 
rite [Brightman, i. 47f.l), the E. Syrian ‘Addai 
and Mari* (i 6 . i. 264), and the Abyssinian Liturgy 
(ib, i. 206, 208, '228 f.). The Coptic takes a middle 
line (ib, 1. 169). It asks for rest and remembrance 
for all the great saints, including the * holy Theo- 
tokos Mary,’ but goes on to say : 

* Not that wt ... are worthy to interoods tor tbair Usssed. 
now . . . but . . . that . . . tbsy may in reoompensa Intoroeda 
(or our poverty and weakness.' 

The Question depended much on whether it was 
believed that the greatest sainU have already 
received their full reward or await it at the Last 
Day. That they have already received it is 
denied by Justin Martyr (Dial. 80) and Ireii«eus 
(Host. v. 31). Tertullian (de Anima, 66, de Res. 
Cam. 43) makes an exception only in the case of 
the martyrs. In the Sra cent. Origen makes no 
exception (Horn, in Lev. vii. 2 : 'not even the 
apostles have yet received their joy '). So, indeed, 
Augustine, though with some hesitation, makes 
the Last Day the time for all the faithful to re- 
ceive their complete reward (Serm. cclxxx. 5). 
But gradually in the West the view prevailed 
that all the great saints, whether martyrs or not, 
are already reigning with Christ, and ought not 
to be prayed tor (for a review of belief on this 
subject see A. J. Mason, Purgatory, pj). 81-96). 

( 0 ) There was a general feeling that it was of no 
avail to pray for the heathen departed, for any but 
the baptized. There might, indeed, be an excep- 
tion, especially in times of persecution, in tlie case 

1 Ait artiola is not oonoemad with the eubjeot of the invoca- 
tion of Bainte ; but, ai an illiietration of the (eeUng exprevMd In 
theee authorities that all the faithful departed are of one olaes, 
It may be mentioned that the Greek Orthodox Church at the 
present day l^bitualiy invokes the prayers, not only of the 
Mints, bat of departed relatives, whsther they were enedally 
saintly or not. There is a beautiful poem by Alexis ahomla- 
koff. asking his dead children to prsy (or him (Birkbeok, R%usta 
aiid the English Church, p. 21X 
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of a catechumen who desired baptiem but died 
before he could receive that sacrament. The 
Carwns of Hi-ppolytus (x., ed. Achelis, § 63) say 
that oatechumens are already ‘ Christians,* and so 
the 7th canon of the Council of Constantinople 
(A.D. 381). 'fhe former work (xix. [101]), tlie 
Egyptian Church Order (Sahidic, § 44), and the Testa- 
ment of our Lord (ii. 5) recognize a mar^red cate- 
chumen aa ‘ baptized in his own blood.* But, gener- 
al ly speaking, only the baptized were pray M for. 
Augustine says {Knchir, 29) ; ‘ We offer ... for 
all baptized departed.* We do, indeed, read that 
Perpotua prayed for her brother Dinocrates, m’Iio, 
as we gather from her own words, was nnbaptized, 
though Augustine denied this. A similar case is 
found in the Acts of Paul and Theda (Swete, 
JThSt viii. 502 f.). Gregory tlie Great prayed for 
the soul of the emperor Trajan, and was warnerl 
in a vision not again to pray for the unbaptized 
(Lightfoot, Jgnotius, i. 5). nut these were mere 
private HpecMilations, which did not represent the 
ordinary feeling of Christianity. 

For tnose who died in wilful sin it was felt that 
prayer could not be offered. The Apostolic Con- 
slitutions (viii. 43) say that one will never help 
the wicked {do ffiuv), even though he gave all the 
goods in the world to the poor. Augustine {de 
Civ. Dcif XXI. xxiv. 2) says that prayers are not 
for unbelieving and unholy dead ; they are {Enchir. 
29) neither for those who are very good nor yet for 
those who are very bad. In the 3rd cent. Cyi)rian 
had forbidden the eucharist to be offered for the 
soul of a certain person who had seriously trans- 
gressed an e<.‘clesiastical rule and had died impeni- 
tent {Ep. i. [Ixv.] 2, to the clergy and people at 
Furui). 

7* Early objectors to the custom.— In the 4th 
cent. Aorius, a presbyter in Pontus, the founder of 
the sect namo<l after liim (it seems scarcely to have 
survived his death), protested against prayers for 
the departed. We learn about his history and 
his views from Epiphauius, who says that he was 
alive in his time (//a»r. Ixxv. 1), and from Augus- 
tine {de Hour. liii.). He hod been disappointed at 
not l^ing made bishop, an<l la])sed into Arianism. 
Among other things he .said that the eucharist’ 
* ought not to be offered for them that sleep.* He 
adduced aa the retuson for his objection the danger 
of a man leading a sinful life in the hope that he 
would be saved from punishment by the prayers of 
his friends. 

Though Aerius is the only person in antiquity 
known hy name w'ho objected to prayers for the 
departed, there must have been others. Cyril of 
Jerusalem says that * many ’ held that they were 
profitless ( Cat. xxiii. [Myst. ▼. ] 10) ; and the language 
of Augustine {Enchir, 29) and others seems to imply 
that tne question was frequently debated in the 
4th century. Yet the objection cannot have been 
much pressed, for Augustine {Serm, clxxii. 2) says 
that the custom was universal, and Epiphanius 
{Har, Ixxv. 8) traces it back to primitive times.* 

8. Mediaeval Western views. —As doctrines about 
the intermediate state developed in the West, 
chiefly in consequence of the tentative suggestions 
of Augustine and the visions related by Gregory 
the (4reat, the principal aim of prayer for the 
departed came to be the deliverance of souls from 
a penal purgatory. The schoolmen discussed the 
matter at considerable length. Their speculations 
concern us here only so far as they resulted in the 

I Ihli it clearly the meaning. At the time wpov^ptw and 
offerre were used absolutely, without a tubtUntive, at the 
technioal terms for oelebrating the suoharist. See the present 
writer’s Andmt Church Orders, Oambridge, IPIO, p. 48. 

3 On the eubjeot of prayers for the departed reference may be 
mode to a leomod catena of Patristic and liturgical writinn (os 
far M they were known in his day) bv James Ussher, archbishop 
of AnnMh (1826-56), reprinted In the Oxford Traets for Mis 
Times (^t 72, Loudon, 1887). 


particular shape taken by the prayers. When 
purgatoiy was conceived as a place of punishment 
wliose tortures differed from those of hell only in 
not being eternal, it is not surprising; that m6n*s 
energies were directed to the deliverance, by 
prayer and alms, of their friends therefrom. Yet 
the prayers of the mediaeval Latin service-books 
show great restraint, and do not reflect popular 
beliefs to any very large extent. But they exnibit 
a sadness which is not found in earlier rites. The 
keynote to the Sarura service for the burial of the 
dead is struck by the opening antiphon : 

'Oiroumdoderunt me gemitus mortis, doloree Inferni oirouin- 
dederunt me ' (see W. Maskell, Muntanenia rUualia Eceteeice 
AnglicanaP, Oxford, 1882, i. 142). 

The popular conce})tions about purgatory are not 
necessarily the official views of the Church of 
Rome. According to Homan Catholic writers of 
repute, the only statement which is of faith in 
that communion is that ‘ there is a purgatory and 
that the souls detained in it are helped by the 
prayers of the faithful* (Creed of Pope Pius V.). 
The Council of Trent {Canoncs et Decreta, sens, 
xxii. § 2) says that tlie eucharist is offered ‘ for the 
departed in Christ not yet fully cleansed’; and 
sess. XXV. (decree on purgatory, A.D. 1563) has the 
words just quoted from the Creed, adding * especi- 
ally the acceptable sacrilice of the altar,’ and 
enacting that a ‘ sane doctrine of purgatory, handed 
down from the holy fatliers and sacred councils, is 
to be believed and taught.’ The last words prob- 
ably are meant to rebuke the extravagances of 
some popular teaching. 

9. The Church of England at the Reformation 
took a middle course. In the First Prayer Book 
of Edward vi. (1649) there were explicit prayers 
for the departed. But since 1552 these have been 
removed from the public services ; the only relics 
of them remaining are the petitions in the Com- 
munion Service (perhaps purposely left ambiguous) 
that ‘ wo and all thy whole Church may obtain remis- 
sion of our sins,* etc., and (in the prayer for the 
Church militant) that * with them (the departed) 
we may be partakers of thy heavenly kingdom ’ ; in 
the latter case the title does not exactly correspond 
with the contents of the prayer, as is sometimes 
the case in the Thirty-nine Articles. In the 
Burial Service there is a prayer * that we, with all 
those that are departed in the true faith of thy 
holv Name, may have our perfect consummation 
and bliss,* etc. But, while thus removincr explicit 
prayers for the depai-ted from its Prayer Book, the 
Cliurch of England declined to condemn the prac- 
tice in itself. In the original draft of art. xxii. it 
was proposed to do so, but the condemnatory words 
were struck out (see E. C. S. Gibson, The Thirty- 
nine Articles, Jxmdon, 1897, p. 5.37/.). And the 
Act of Uniformity of 1552 expressly declared that 
the First Book of 1649 was * a very godly order, 
^reeable to the Word of Gkxl and the primitive 
Cmurch.* In the Second Book of Homilies, on the 
other hand, the homily on prayer repudiates 
prayers for the dead ; and this bwk is said by 
art. XXXV. to 'contain a godly and wholesome 
doctrine,* though all its opinions are not necessarily 
the official views of the Church of England. The 
position of that Church is thus a m^iatingone. 
it neither coiiiniands nor condemns the practice, 
and loaves it, as far as private practice is concerned, 
to the discretion of its members. 

10. The Westminster Confession.— This was 
adopted as a standard by the Presbyterian General 
Assembly in Scotland, A.D. 1647. It takes a very 
precise line on the subject now under oonsidera- 
iion. It says : 

* Proyor la to be mode ... lor oil sorts of man living, or that 
shall live hsrsolter ; but not tor the dead, nor lor those ol whom 
it may hs known that they have idnned the sin onto death * 
(xxl. 4X 
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The lame itatement (with a slight difference of 
wording) is found in the Larger Caieekiim of 1643 
(on. Iw), but ii not contiuned in the Shorter 
Caieekiim of the same date. Already in 1580 the 
Scottish National (^Tenant, when denouncing (in 
the strong language of the day) *that Roman 
Antichrist/ had repudiated among many other 
things * his purgatory prayers for the dead.* 

The reason for the prohibition of prayers for the 
departed in the Weetminster Confeetion is seen in 
its teaching as to the state of the faithful after 
death. All progress after death is denied. After 
saying that at death man’s soul does not die nor 
sle^, it goes on : 

*Tnt soub of tbo rlghtooua beins then (st desthj mede per* 
fSct in holinaM, ere reoeired into the highest heavens, where 
thw behold the face of Ood in light and glory, waiting for tiie 
full redemption of their bodies : and the souls of the wicked are 
oast into helL . . . Besidee these two places for souls separ- 
ated from their bodies, the Scripture aoknowledgeth none* 
(xxxU. 1). 

Very similar is the wording of the Larger Cate- 
chirm (qu. 86 ). The well-known words of the 
Shorter Catechism (qu. 37) are : 

*Tbe soula of believers are at their death made perfect in 
holinees and do immediately pass into glory ; and their bodlee, 
being still united to Ohrist, do reet in their grevee tUl the 
resurreotion.' 

This may be taken to be the general teaching, 
not only of Presbyterians, but of a large number 
of other Protestant commnnities throughout the 
world. Luther, however, favoured the practice 
of praying for the departed (see S. C. Gayford, 
The Future State, London, 1903, p. 58). 

XX. The Eastern Orthodox Church.— The teach- 
ing of this Church remains much the same with 
regard to prayer for the departed as that of the 
Greek Fatners of the 4th and 5th centuries. It is 
remarkably cautious in refusing to dogmatize. The 
eminent Russian layman, Alexis Khomiakoff, 
remarks (Birkbeck, p. 217 f.) : 

' Each penon owes his prayers on behalf of all, the living and 
the dead, and even those who are as yet unborn. . . . We do not 
aoknowMge purgatory, that is the purifioation of souls by 
sufferings from which they may be redeemed by their ow’n 
works or those of others. . . . Who will forbid us to pray rOod] 
to glorify his saints and to give repose to his elect f* (see 
above, § 6). 

The official treatise On the Duty of Parish 
Priests (| 16 [Blackmore, Doctrine of the Russian 
Church, p. 281]) says that we ought to pray for the 
departed in the hope and faith of the resurrection 
of them that sleep, and bases this teaching on 
Bar 3^*, 2 Mac 12 ^^'*, and on anostolio and mimi' 
tive tradition. The Synod of Jerusalem (or Beth- 
lehem, A.D. 1672) went farther than Khomiakoff 
and most Eastern theologians would approve. 
*The doctrine of purgatorial hre has never been 
recognized or adinitt^ in the Eastern Church’ 
(Duckworth, Greek Manuals, p. 63) ; but the 
Synod, which was held at a time when the Eastern 
Cnurch was largely under Roman induonce, pro- 
nounced in favour of some sort of punishment in 
purgatory for a certain number of sinners, and 
athrmed that * they are released by God’s goodness 
in answer to the prayers of priests and the bene- 
factions done in the name of the departed by thoir 
kinsfolk,’ and that for this the eucharist is * of 
especial avail ’ ; * but the time of their release we 
know not ’ (i5. p. 64 f.). On the other hand, Arch- 
bishop Fhilaret of Moscow, the anthor of the 
Longer Catechism of the Russian Church in its 
present form, denies that there is such a thing as 
purgatory in whioh souls have to pass through 
nery torments in order to prepare them for blessed- 
ness (Headlam, Teaching of the Russian Church, 
p. 17). And the Catechism itself (Blackmore, 
p. 98 f.) says nothing of any punishment even for 
those who have died without having had time to 
bring forth fruits worthy of repentance, but affinns 
that they may ho aided towards the attainment of 


a blessed resnrreotion by prayers, eucharists, and 
works of mercy offered for them. It says of all 
the righteous oead that they * are in light and 
rest with a foretaste of eternal happiness,’ while 
the wicked * are in a state the reverse of this ’ ; the 
righteous do not attain to perfeot.happineas till the 
resurrection of the body. 

12 . The Separated Churches of the East— The 
service-books of these communities have already 
been dealt with, in reference to prayer for the 
departed (§§ 5 , 6 ). We may, however, in conclu- 
sion notice a very remarkable custom which is 
found among both the Armenians and the £. Syrians 
(Nestorians), namely that of animal sacrihoes. 
These seem to be properly memorials of the dead 
(for the custom among the £. Syrians see A. J. 
Maclean and W. H. Browne, The Catholicoe of the 
East, London, 1892, p. 334 ; for the Armenians 
SCO F. C. Conybeare and A. J. Maclean, Rituals 
Armenorum, Oxford, 1905, p^. 64-60). This 
onstom appears to be a curious survival of 
paganism. 

LrrsaATOEB.— A. J. Mason, Purgatory, the Stats of the Faiik- 
ful Departed, Invocations of Saints, London, 1901 ; H. B. 
Swats, * Prayar for tha Depaitad in the flrat four Centuries, ’ in 
JThSt viU. [1007] BOOff.; H. M. Luckock, After Deaths 
London, 1881 ; E. H. Plumptrs, Tht Sjpirits in Frisonfi, do. 
1880, ch. ix. t. ; P. G. Lea, Christian Doetrins of Prayer for 
tKs DspartoX^, do. 1876 ; F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Kastem 
and western, i., Oxford, 1800 (for the Kaetern liturgies); 
W. B. Scudamore, art * Obaequiea of the DeiuL* in DCA ; 
P. J. Toner, art 'Dead, Prayera for the,* in CS iv. 668 ff.; 
R. W. Blaclunore, Doctrine (g the Russian Church, Aberdeen, 
1846 ; W. J. Birkbeck, Russia and ths English Church, 
Jx>ndon, 1805; H. T. P. Duckworth, Greek Manuals of 
Church DoetrinSj do. 1001 ; A. C. Headlam, Teaching 0/ the 
Russian Church, do. 1807; E. C. Dewlck, Pnmitim 
Christian Beekatologp, Cauibridge, 1012. 

A. J. Maclean. 

PRAYER.WHEELS (or ‘magical wheels ’).- 
This name is applied to wheels or cylinders which 
are made to revolve in the expectation of spiritual 
or magical profits. Sometimes they are actual 
wheels, hnng in a teimde and turnoci by hand or 
by means of a cord. To this category belong the 
small metal wheels fixed in the wooden pillars 
at the entrance of certain Japanese pagodas.^ 
Such also are the so-called ‘wheels of fortune,* 
suspended from the ceiling or attaclicd to the 
pillars of some Breton churches. Worshippers 
are allowed to turn these on payment of a few 
|>ence for behoof of a saint whose imago is ])laced 
alongside, and which bears the name of ‘ Saint of 
the Wheel ’ (Santic-ar-rod). The Jananese wheels 
have metal rings, which slide along tac spokes and 
make a silvery sound. The Breton wheels pro- 
duce the same effect by means of the .small bells 
with which they are decorated. The use of these 
instruments is of loim standing in the CJnirch. 
According to the monastinm Angliranum, St. 
Ethelwold, bishop of Winchester in tho 10th cent., 
introduced into his cathedral a wheel of gilt metal, 
all covered with little bell.'^ ( ‘ tintinnabiilis plenam’), 
whioh was made to revolve on saints’ days, to 
increase the devotion of the faithful ('ad majoris 
excitationem devotionis’).^ Among the ancient 
Greeks the grammarian Dionysius of I’hrace notes 
* the wheels which are revolved in the temples of 
the gods.’* Plutarch and Heron testify to their 
presence in Egyjdian temples of a lato period, 
Plutarch makes them a symbol of the instability 
of human things,^ Heron an instrument of purifi- 
cation : ' Below the colonnade of the Egyptian 
temples are placed movable bronze wheels, which 
are turned by those entering, in the belief that the 
bronze purifies.* * 

1 See iUuatratlon in Simpson, The Buddhist Praying-Whsel, 

p. 110. 

* MonasHeon AngHeanwn, ed. W. Dugdale, London, 1066, 
p. 104. 

’ tm, Olem. Alsz. Strinn. v. p. 608. * .Yuma, xiv. 

6 Vstsrum MalhsmaHoorum Opera, Paris, 1008, p. 220. 
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AgtAn, the instruments used may be cylinders, 
or rather oylindrical boxes, oontainin|[ texts or 
laored objects. Such are the praying-mills, which 
have aMumed special importance among the Bud- 
dhisti of the North. The smallest ones are bob- 
bins, often of silver, attached to a wooden handle, 
which the lAmas by a sH^^ht movement of the 
wrist keep steadily revolving for whole days, 
while they repeat the invocation engraved on the 
Burfaoe-^enerally the famous formma, Orfi mani 
padme J^ih, * 0 the jewel in the lotus 1 * Other 
cylinders, of a larger sise, generally of wood 
painted in bright colours, are to be seen in the 
vicinity of the lamaseries. Passers-by make them 
revolve by means of a handle which returns to the 
hand, maKiiig a bell ring several times. As many 
as 300 of these wheels may be found, placed side 
by side like barrels in a b^r-cellar.' Some are of 
such a sise that it requires several persons to set 
them in motion. The traveller Gerard saw one at 
the monastery of Sunum which carried 108 lighted 
lamps. Othersoontain shrines, images, and prayers, 
and occasionally a number of manuscripts. Each 
revolution conters on the worshipper the same 
spiritual benefits as the reading or all the texts. 
Miss Gordon Gumming found some in Japan which 
were veritable libraries—' oirculating libraries,* as 
William Simpson wittily called them.* Gabriel 
Bonvalot mentions having encountered, in the 
monastery of Dotou, 100 large bobbins, each con- 
taining 10,000 invocations. As a few minutes 
suffice to revolve the whole in succession, one may 
thus rapidly gain the benefit of the indulgences 
attached to the recitation of 1,000,000 formulae.* 

In the Himalayas these mills are often erected 
above a rushing stream, which turns unceasingly 
a wheel with blades dipping into the water. It 
appears that the merit mechanically engendered 
by these apnlieations of natural forces goes to in- 
orease the Icarma of those who constructed the 
apparatus. E. R. Huc,^ Gilmour, and W. W. 
Rockhill* report that among the Mongols there 
are mills made of paper and hung in the tents over 
the fireplace in such a way that they may be 
set in motion by the displacement of the heated 
air. 

Such is the fashion in which the Buddhists of 
the Northern school have materialized the * wheel 
of the Law,’ the Dharmachakra, the chain of 
causes and effects. There is no mention of pray- 
ing-mills in the oldest Buddhist treatises. Nor 
are these instruments known among the Buddhists 
of the South. Nevertheless the symj^l of the 
wheel was in very early times held in high esteem 
by the followers of the Buddha. It is to be seen 
on Buddhist monuments prior even to the first 
appearance of the image of the Master. The 
wheel figures in the oldest Buddhist sculptures, in 
the place of honour upon altars, where it receives 
the nomage of the faithful.* A. Cunningham 
supposed that it represented the Buddha himself.^ 
But it is more nrobable that it personified his 
teaching, the 'wheel which he set in motion for 
the salvation of humanity,* by the revelation of 
the Four Great Truths in his famous sermon at 
Benares. 

1 J. Gilmour, Among th$ MongoUt Loodon, n.d., p. 164. 

• P. 21. 

9Aorou Thibot, Bn;, tr., London, 1891, ii. 170; Tow in 
mond*, IxU. [1891] SOO. 

4 TramU in Tartary , Eng. tr., London [1862], vol I oh. ix. 

• JRGS for 1894, p. 803. 

• J. ftivuMon, 2 Vn and Sorpont Wonhip^ London, 1868, pi. 
xllU. flff. 1. 

7 Mum ToptOf London, 1864, p. 861 


We may suppose that the Buddhists have com- 
bined their symbolism of the wheel with a madcal 
rite previously practised either by the Scythian 
races of Central Asia or by the Br&hmans of 
Northern India. In support of the former of these 
conjectures use may be made of the circumstance 
that on a coin of the Indo - Scythian king 
Hoerkes or Hfivichka this monarch holds in his 
hand a spindle-shaped object in which some have 
thought to recomize a praying-mill.^ On the 
other hand, William Simpson has found in the 
Satapatha Brdhmaij^a a text which shows be- 
yond question that the Brfthmans revolved chariot- 
wheels horizontally around a stake fixed in the 
^ound, while they chanted a hymn from the 
Samaveda in honour of the sun-god Savitri.* 

What was the original purpose of this rite? 
The wheel, which has a round shape, and which 
implies a movement of translation in space, has 
everywhere been one of the images most fre- 
quently employed to represent tne sun. The 
latter is called by the Latins rota altwolantf 
in the Edda ' the beautiful wheel * (fagravtl)^* by 
the Celts ‘the luminous wheel* {roth /ail),® and 
the Jtigveda invokes the god who directs ‘the 
golden wheel of the sun.*® The wheel thus be- 
comes the symbol of the re^ar course of the sun, 
and consequently of the cmestial or cosmic order, 
the rita, A nother passage of the Bigveda ^ speaks 
of it as ‘ the immortal wheel which nothing stops, 
on which all existence depends.* It was this sym- 
bolism that the Buddhists applied to their ' wheel 
of the Law,* with its thousand spokes, the Dharma- 
chakra^ ‘ that wheel which not by any Bahmana 
or Brfthman, not by any god, not by any BrahmA 
or MArA, not by any one in the universe can ever 
be turned back ! ’ ® All observers agree in stating 
that the praying-mills must turn in the direction 
followed by tne sun.® 

On the principle of imitative magic, to revolve 
the wheel in the apparent direction of the sun’s 
course is to facilitate or assure the beneficent 
movement of the sun, and thus to secure general 
luck, as in the similar case of oiroumarabulation 
(a.o.). Hence the popular customs, described by 
Mannhardt^® and Gaidoz,^^ in which the inhabi- 
tants of certain districts— in Germany, France, and 
England— may be seen driving a wheel, sometimes 
set on fire, across the fields. As Mannhardt main- 
tains, this is simply a solar charm, intended to 
secure an abundant narvest. 

Finally, mention must be made of certain forms 
of rattles used by the inhabitants of New Mexico. 
In so far as they are magical instruments, they 
resemble in construction tne invocation-cylinder, 
but they belong to quite a different symbolism. 

LiTBiUTURS.--C. F. Gordon Gumming, 'Tht Wheel m s 
S ymbol in Religion,’ in Seribn§r*8 JfonlAly, xxil. [18811 738 ff. ; 
WilUam Simpson. Th§ Buddhitt Praying liondon, 

1896 : H. Gaidos, ‘ La Dleu gauloli dn solail at la symbclisma 
da la roue,’ in RA ni. ir. [1884] ; Goblet d’Alvlella, ' Moulina 
A pritraa,' in Rowu da VUnimrtiiU da SmaM/laa, 1897, and ’ Lai 
Roues syroboliques da I'anoianna Bgypta,’ In BulUtin da T^oa- 
dimU royaU, Brussels, 1899. GOBLBT D’ALVIELLA. 
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Christian ( J. Stalker), p. 215. 

Jewish (H. Hirschfeld), p. 220. 

PREACHING (Chrifitian). — i. The early 
Church. From the accounts of Christian wor- 
ship in the NT, especially in the Epistles to 
the Corinthians, it can be gathered that ^eat 
liberty of prophe^ing was allowed in the meetings 
of the primitive Christians, although there was a 
general understanding that the prompting to speak 
should come from the Spirit of God. Z As early as 
the Didache the 'prophets’ are mentioned as a 
separate class, the members of which wandered 
from community to community in the exercise of 
their gift ; but already their inspiration was so far 
from being above suspicion that the churches were 
coming to be better satisfied with any authentic 
light they could receive from their own elders than 
with the illumination afforded by those wandering 
stars. This tendency was increased by the growing 
sense of the inexhaustible treasures of wisdom ana 
spiritual power lodged in the Holy Scriptures the 
canon of which was gradually forming. From the 
^nagogue the Church had mherited the practice 
of reading aloud the sacred writings and attaching 
to this reading the word of exhortation. When 
the Christian community had the whole of the NT 
and the OT thus to draw upon, it could not lack 
the bread of life, if a moderate amount of attention 
or skill were given to the application of what had 
been read to Uie life of the individual and the com- 
munity. At all events the first form of preaching 
was homlletical, a homily being a running com- 
mentary on a passage read. This is known to have 
been the form of instruction given at the first 
college for the training of preachers, the Catechet- 
ical School of Alexandria, of which Clement and 
Origen were the shining lights. Many of Origeu’s 
homilies have come down to us; and they show 
how boundless a thesaurus of truth he was sensible 
of possessing in the Word of God, though the 
heritage left by him to succeeding ages was sadly 
vitiated by the introduction of the allegorical 
method, which tempted nimble wits into excessive 
ingenuity, but, in incompetent hands, could make 
almost any passage of Scripture mean almost any- 
thing. 

During the first 300 years of its existence Christ- 
ianity, in spite of the persecution to which it was 
subjected, made more rapid progress than it has 
ever done since; yet the names of outstanding 
preachers, after the death of the apostles, are so 
few that it cannot have been by this means that 
success was gaine<i. It was rather by a kind of 
preaching which has been too little practised in 
subsequent centuries, but will have lo be redis- 
covered if the world is to be fully evangelized. At 
the first the gospel was so intense a blessedness 
that no one who heard it with faith could keep the 
secret to himself. Neighbour told it to neighWr, 
slave to fellow -slave ; tne sailor carried it to every 
shore visited by his ship, and the soldier communi- 
cated it even to the enemy whom he had conquered 
on the field of battle. Justin Martyr, after l>ecom- 
ing a Christian, continued to wear the philosopher’s 
cloak, because this gave him access to those to 
whom he 'talked’ the gospel, and the verb 'to 
talk ’ is a good name for preaching in the NT. 

2. The Middle Ages.— When, at the beginning 
of the 4th cent., Christianity was adopted as the , 
religion of the Roman empire, there immediately 
took place a great revival and extension of preach- 1 
ing ; tor it was no longer necessary to confine such 
testimony to the places where the myrmidons of 


Muslim (D. S. Maroouguth), p. 221. 


persecution could not find the worshippers, but, 
under imperial auspices, Christian places of wor- 
ship, of growing size and magnificence, rose all 
oyer the empire. The first Christian emperor 
himself set an example of preaching, like a well- 
known imperial figure of the present day ; and, as 
at least one of his elibrts has come down to us, we 
can judge of their quality for ourselves. It is by 
no means bad preaching for an emperor. Even 
the apostate Julian, wno attempted to restore 
heathenism, betrayed his consciousness of the 
importance of preaching by exhorting his priests 
to make sermons with the pagan inytlis for texts 
and by setting an example himself. But his 
attempt was very soon at an end ; and in the 
courts of the Christian emperors by whom he was 
succeeded preachers and preaching held a con- 
spicuous place. The more famous became as much 
topics ot conversation at court as favourite 
charioteers or actors had been before ; and in the 
sunshine of imperial favour preaching attained to 
a notable development. The 4th and 5th centuries 
contain many outstanding names, the greatest of 
which in the East is that of Chrysostom, in whose 
hands the homily was transmuted into an oration, 
which the hearers applauded in church, as they 
might a speech in a political meeting. In the 
West the greatest preacher was Augustine, whose 
sermons, being addressed to audiences of fishermen, 
were more simple and practical. But the first 
impression made by even the greatest sermons of 
that age is, how much the long continued exegesis 
of the Scriptures through the Christian centuries 
has benefited congregations ; for, in explaining the 
book of Acts, n.g.f the humblest proaclier has now 
within easy reach materials far more true to the 
text and useful to the people than were at the 
command of even a genius like Chrysostom, who 
has left lectures on this book of Scripture. 

Many other names of the period could be 
mentioned, such as Gregory and Basil in the East 
and Ambrose and Hilary in the West, to show 
that this was a great age for preaching ; and it has 
another sign of distinction in the appearance of 
books on the preacher’s art, both Chrysostom and 
Augustine having produced examples of this species 
of literature. But it was not long before the 
descent of the barbarians from the north, and then 
the pressure of Muhammadanism from the east, 
nearly squeezed the life out of the Church, and 
preacning, like the other functions of her life, was 
reduced for centuries to the lowest terms. Yet 
this was the time when monasticism arose and 
^read with extraordinary rapidity over the 
Church, occupying territory from which it has 
never since ^n wholly cuslodged; and in the 
monasteries and nunneries preaching obtained a 
new sphere of influence. Monks and nuns must 
often, in the centuries that followed, have l>een 
unusually intelligent and sympathetic hearers, and 
the opportunities thus opened up to a spiritual 
and gifted preacher may be inferred from the 
relation of Staiiiutz to the youthful Luther; for 
this worthy, who was inspector of monasteries in 
the district of Thuringia, must have made use of 
preaching as one of Iiis ordinary activities. A 
still more attractive aspect of the preaching of the 
Dark Ages is that of the niissionanos ; for, in spite 
of its repellent features, this was one of the great 
eras of missionaiy progress, when, issuing from 
the monasteries of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
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heraldB of the Cro8» not only evangelized the tribea 
who hod occupied the oountrica of 8. EuropOi but 
carried the goapel to the inhospitable redone of 
the north out of which the invaders haa come. 
Names like those of St. Columba and St. Patrick, 
St. Coluinbanus and St. Gall, are worthy of ever- 
lasting remenibranoe, and in the remains of St. 
Boniface, in some res}^cts the greatest of them all, 
we can still see for ourselves the kind of message 
with which they ojKirated. It was a message of 
realism and terror; for the conditions were very 
rude with which the missionaries had to deal. Sin 
was then the chief theme of the pulpit, because 
there was abounding iniquity in the world ; and it 
was not for centuries, yet that preaching learned 
to deliver in its fullness the gracious message of 
deliverance from sin. 

It was in the reaction from Muhammadanism 
that the sound of a new era of preaching began to 
be heard in the atmosphere of Europe. Peter the 
Hermit * preached’ the first Crusoe; and the 
preacher of the second was no less a personage 
than St. Bernard, usually reckoned the greatest 
preacher of the Middle Ages, although the sermons 
for which he is most famous— -those on the Song of 
Solomon— belong not to popular oratory but to the 
preaching of the monastery. The tendency, how- 
ever, to consider the multitude had, as well as the 
romanticism of the Crusades, a place in the move- 
ments with which the names of St. Prancis and 
St. Dominic are identified. Preaching was one of 
the principal instrumentalities made nse of by 
both of thc.se reformers ; and even in our time, in 
Homan Catholic countries, it is a red-letter day in 
the history of a country congregation when a 
stranger in the graceful garb of the Dominican 
order rises in the pulpit, os a visitor, to occupy the 
place of the or^ary incumbent. Among the 
Pronciscan preachers Antony of Padua and Ber- 
thold of liegensburg are the foremost. The matter 
of preaching was adapted for presentation to the 
general mind through the labours of the School- 
men, not a few of 'miom were themselves famous 

E reaehers ; and, after these had had their day, the 
ardncss of their doctrine was softened in the 
atmosphere of the mystics, who gave to the pulpit 
some of its very greatest names, such as Eckhart 
and Taulor. Trie chapters of the Imitatio Chriati 
preserve the exquisite blossom and flower of mon- 
astic preaching at its best. 

3. The Reformation. —Immediately before the 
Reformation preaching suffered in most parts of 
the Church a sad decline. In many quarters there 
was hardly any preaching at all, the Christian 
religion being reaiicod to a mere pagan round of 
forms and ceremonies, pilgrimages and penances. 
In vain did councils summon the cler^ to their 
duty ; for the higher clergy, who presided in such 
assemblies, were themselves the most remiss in the 
discharge of this function, and the lower clergy 
were too deeply sunk in ignorance to be equal to 
the task. The description of the preaching of the 
time given in Thomae McCrie’s Lifa of John Knox 
is not exaggerated, and it may be applied without 
hesitation to the rest of Christendom. 

* It is diffloult for us to oonoeive how empty, ridiooloas, and 
wretched thoee harangues were which the monks delivered for 
sermons. Legendary tales concerning ths founder of some 
religious order, his wonderful sanctity, ths miracles which hs 
performed, his combats witli the devil, his watchings, fastings, 
flagellationi ; the virtues of holy water, chrism, orossinr, and 
exorcism ; ths horrors of purgatory, and the numbers rdeased 
from it by ths interoession of some ^werftil saint ; these, wiUi 
low jests, table-talk, and flraside scandal, formed the favourite 
topics of the preachers, and were served up to the pewle instead 
of the pu^ salutary, and sublime doctrines of ths Bible’ (fha 
Worha of Thomoi MeOriOt new ed., Bdinburgb, 1866, 1. 11). 

It ia in the writings of Erasmus that we see most 
clearly both the ludicrous and the deplorable 
aspects of the preaching of the time; but, in 


Ecclesiasta^ one of the worthiest of his books, 
this great Humanist exhibited the image of what, 
in ms oninion, a preacher ought to beu The Re- 
formers before the Reformation, especially Wyclif, 
Hus, and Savonarola, revealed p<^ular talent in 
the pulpit, and in the last-mentioned especially 
the gift rose to the prophetic strain. 

The Reformation was a crowning era in the 
history of preaching. Innumerable abuses were 
pushed aside, which had been preventing the 
pulpit from having its chance. The Word of God 
was exalted above all other authorities, and it was 
not only heard with new fnllness and force from 
the pulpit but put into the hands of the common 
man, in his own tongue, so that be could bring 
what he heard to the judgment of the law and the 
testimony. The Reformers had themselves passed 
through the great experiences of the soul, and they 
spake that which they knew and testified that 
which they had seen. Among the people there 
was the most extraordinary appetite for the new 
message, the more prominent among the nreachers 
being called on to preach every day, and no limit 
being put to length. In Luther there were accumu- 
lated all the elements of a great preaciier— learn- 
ing, ex^>erience, knowledge of men, humour, home- 
liness, indignation, spirituality. To this day the 
best of his discourses nave not lost the freshness of 
their prime, and everywhere in them the music of 
free grace sounds like the tinkle of a bidden well. 
Zwingli was more of the orator, bringing into the 
new movement the treasures of tlie Renaissance, 
but his testimony to the new truth is also clear 
and strong. Calvin excelled in tlie exposition of 
the Scriptures, and his preat dogmatic work, the 
Institutes, swelled, in tlic course of his lifetime, 
to five times its original size just because he 
crowded into the snccoHsive editions the best 
things gathered from the Word through incessant 
preaching and lecturing. John Knox applied the 
examples of the Bible to the problems of the pass- 
ing hour ; and the English ambassador, in a letter 
to Queen Elizabeth’s Chief Secretary of State, bore 
to him this testimony ; 

*1 assure you. the voioe of this ons man is able in one hour to 
pat more life In us than flvs hundred trumpets continually 
Dlustering in our ears’ (McOrie, L\fe 0 / Krutx, p. I7d). 

In aU the oountrios in which the Reformation 
took any hold there arose preachers of power, 
whose names are cherished to this day as house- 
hold words, and in many cities and towns men of 
the second or the third rank arose, who directed 
the course pursued by their fellow-citizens and left 
a name still identined with the scenes of their 
labours. The pulpit had the making of the 
people’s convictions, the moulding of their manners, 
the direction of their education ; and this con- 
tinued for generations, in some places more and in 
others less visibly. 

The Puritan era and after.— In England, in 
spite of such early names as Hugh Latimer, 
Nicholas Ridley, and John Hooper, the effective 
Reformation was long in commencing ; but, when 
it began, it produced the same appetite for preach- 
ing ; and there were not wanting those capable of 
satisfying this spiritual hunger. In the Long 
Parliament it was quite an ordinary practice to set 
time apart for the hearing of sermons, and days of 
humiliation or thanksgiving were freauent, in 
which not only sermons an hour long out even 
prayers of like extent were the order of the day. 
To satisfy such a critical assembly can have been 
no ordinary responsibility ; but, if ever there was 
a dynasty of great preachers in England, it was in 
this age. On the Puritan side were such names as 
Thomas Cartwright, Richard Sibbs, Richard 
Baxter, John Owen, John Banyan, John Howe, 
Thomas Goodwin, and Thomas Adam; and for 
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intelleotiia] map, mastery of Soriptare, epiritoal 
analysis, and constructive skill these men have 
never been surpassed. He who is in search of the 
substance of Christian truth can turn to their 
works still with the certainty of finding in abun- 
dance that which he is seeking. But, with few 
exceptions, they were as defective in literary form 
and grace of utterance as they excelled in solidity. 
What, however, was lacking in them was supplira 
in abundance by their rivals the Cavalier 
preachers of the period, such as Richard Hooker, 
John Donne, Joswh Hall, Thomas Puller, and 
Jeremy Taylor. Whether it was that these had 
audiences to preach to less hungry for the bread 
of life than those who listened to the Puritans, or 
whether it was due to a marked difierence of 
natural endowments, it is undeniable that these 
are as exuberant in all the graces which make style 
and literature as the others are deficient in them ; 
and yet it cannot be said that there is any lack of 
substance in their discourMs. On the contrary, 
although the ornamentation is sometimes excessive, 
the Cavalier divines, as well as their rivals, were 
great exponents of Christian truth and experience. 

So great a revival of religion as Puritanism 
could not be confineii to the British Isles ; and on 
the Continent the stirring of the dry bones first 
appeared in TTolland, where the signal of the new 
movement was the emergence of what is called the 
Federal Theology. This is usually fathered on 
Coceeius, a native of Bremen and a professor at 
Franoker and Leyden ; but it is certain that the 
conccptio’ jf revealed religion as a series of <50ve- 
nants belonged earlier to the Puritan thinkers, as, 
indeed, it is developed in the doonroents of the 
Westminster Assembly, which were in existence 
before the publication of Cocceios* renowned 
treatise on the subject. From Holland the revival 
movement spread to Germanv, where its prinoinal 
representative was Philipp J. Sneiier. court preacner 
successively at Dresden ana Berlin ; but it is 
known that ho was influenced in youth by Puritan 
authors, especially by Richara Baxter, whose 
Refonmd Pastor has been an inspiration to 
preachers and pastors in all parts of the Christian 
world. Siiener was only the moat outstanding of 
many preachers of the Pietistic order, the names 
of some of whom, like A. H. Francke, J. A. 
Bengel, and J. J. Kambach, have taken their 
places among the worthies of the Church universal. 
Out of the Pietistic movement issued directly the 
Moravian Church, whose founder, Count von Zin- 
zendorf, and his successor, A. G. Spangenberg, were 
noted preachers who have communicated their 
inspiration to many sucoessors in their small 
hut active community. To the Moravian Church 
John Wesley owed his experience of the goajiel ; 
and the same be said of his coadjutors, Charles 
We.sley and George Whitefield. These were 
preachers who shook not only England but 
America to the heart, and they have transmitted 
the sacred fire to innumerable successors not only 
in the denominations founded by them but far 
beyond. Though the Established Church was not 
able to retain tneir services, there arose within it 
many who imitated their methods and reproduced 
their spirit; and the succession of Evangelical 
divines, reaching from John Newton down through 
Charles Simeon to the shining lights of this section 
of the Church at the present day, may all be 
looked upon as derived from this source. An 
original stop on the part of Weeley and Whitefield 
was preachmg in tiie open air ; and, in the churches 
founded by them, lay preaching has been a promi- 
nent feature, with memorable effects not only on 
the community but on the character of the'preacners 
themselves (cf. also art. Laity, § 7). 

Charles il. was not without a taste for preach- 


ing, and a curious letter has survived in which, 
before a visit to Cambridge, he lays down the law 
that the university preachers must refrain from 
reading their disoonrses, as the extempore style, 
to which he had been accustomed whilst living 
abroad, was more in harmony with the royal mind. 
But the reooil from Puritanism soon hecanie so 
universal that anything like enthusiasm in the 
pulpit was looked upon as vulgar, and the quench- 
ing of the fire soon proceedea from form to sub- 
atanoe, the tone of belief becoming lukewarm and 
the distinctive message of the gospel being for- 
gotten. Preachers formed their style on that of 
Addison, and many a sermon hardly attained to 
the warmth of an article in the Spectator. The 
model pi-eacher of the time was Archbishop 
Tillotson, and even in the chapels of the Dissenters 
cold respectability held sway, although there were 
not wanting figures like Isaac Watts and Philip 
Doddridge to keep alive the memory of a better 
time. The Latitudinarianism of England had its 
equivalent in the Moderatism of Scotland, wliose 
apostles were such men as William Kobertson, 
Hugh Blair, and * Jupiter * Carlyle, os well as in 
the rationalism of Germany, whicn was represented 
in the pulpit at the one extreme by the vulgarity 
of K. F. Bahrdt and at the other by the eloquence 
of J. L. von Mosheim. 

5. The iqth century.— (a) Britain.— K\\ his- 
torians of preaching are agreed that t lie Ifith cent, 
has been an epoch of unsurpassed maturity and 
pro<luctivene8B. It has been a period when the 
human mind has blossomed in every direction, and 
preaching has lK)th enriched itself from the progress 
of investigation and discovery and risen to the 
demands coming from every side. The most native 
impulse has been that of the Evangelical Revival, 
and this has been visible in its purest form in 
Scotland, where, at the l)eginning of the century, 
the movement was received into the mighty mind 
of Thomas Chalmers, taking on there a form of 
singular beniraity and dignity, which has never 
since ceased to hold the heart and mind of his 
fellow-countrymen. Indeed, at the end of a 
centuxy it is more in possession than ever, there 
being hardly any preacners of note at present who 
do not look up to Chalmers with veneration or are 
not proud of the name of Evangelicals. Chalmers’ 
own eloquence was believed by the best judges of 
the time to be not inferior to that of the very 
greatest masters of the oratorical art in any age ; 
and his coadjutors in the ecclesiastical coiiilict, 
such as R. Murray MoCheyne, Robert S. CamJ- 
lish, Thomas Guthrie, Robert Buchanan, were 
all preachers possossed of popular gifts and 
spiritual power. The Establishment from which 
lliese seceded, howeVer, continued to produce 

S reachers of eminence, such as Norman Macleod, 
ohn Caird, Georce Matheson, and James 
MacGregor. The United Presbyterian Church, 
which had originally sprung from the gospel 
preaching of the brothers Erskine, had such out- 
standing names as John (’aims, Robertson of 
Irvine, John Ker, and W. M. Taylor, who, how- 
ever, rendered his principal service in America. 
The English Presbyterian Churuh, in spite of its 
limited size, was rich in gifts, liaving such names 
as Edward Irving, James Hamilton, J. Oswald 
Dykes, and W. G. Elmslie. 

In England there was much more variety. The 
Evangelical school in the Church of England hod 
a nurseiy for talents in the Church of Simoon at 
Cambridge ; and in the Keswick Movement it has 
produced speakers whoso mcHSuges have been 
Wried to all parts of the world. The same viewe 
have had mnch more powerful intellectual repre- 
sentation in such Con^egational preachers as 
Thomas Binney, R. W. Dale, and Josejth Parker. 
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The Methodiste had such distin^^uished names as 
Richard Watson, Jahez Hunting, W. M. Punshon, 
J. H. Rigg, and W. B. Pope. But the Baptists, 
for their number, wore the most fruitful of all, 
with such celebrities as Robert Hall, Alexander 
Maclaren, and C. H. Spurgeon, who held an 
archiepidco])al position during the latter half of 
the century among the Dissenters of the world. 
In sharp distinction from the Evangelical school 
rose the Broad Church at Oxford ; and, although 
its predominance did not last long, it yielded some 
fine fruits in the pulpit, such as A. P. Stanley, 
Charles Kingsley, and, above all, F. W. Robertson 
of Brighton, wuose sermons were probably the 
most widely read in the lost half of the century, 
while in the 2()th cent, they are obtaining a new 
lease of usefulness through having l)een translated 
into German. With the Broad (Jhurch preachers 
may be mentioned a very eminent Unitarian, 
James Martineau. The Broad Church was 
succeeded by the High Church school, which has 
to a large extent superseded it and is still in pro- 
cess of expansion. It was by a sermon of John 
Keble’s, preached at the assizes in Oxford, that 
the movement was started, and its best known 
representative, John Henry Newman, would bo 
esteemed by many the greatest of modom preachers 
on account of the intensity of his convictions, his 
power of probing the conscience, the nimbleness of 
nis wit, and the perfection of his style. But 
another of the same school, J. B. Mozley, seems to 
not a few of the discerning to indicate the high- 
water mark of Anglican preaching; and the school 
had a noted orator in H. P. Liddon. 

Wales is a land of preachers. Nowhere else are 
favourite preachers more beloved or better remem- 
bered ; and it is no wonder that the Welsh people 
have invented a name for the it ne tau guoi which 
makes preaching eilective. Tliis is the nnil, which 
is a combination of nature, art, and grace. It is 
the happiness of the preacher ; it is the thing that 
^ps tne hearer ; and it expands and culminates 
like the rising tide. The present writer has heard 
Cyndyilan Jones, secretaiy of the Welsh Calvin- 
istic Methodist Church, do it to perfection in an 
hour’s discourse, the tide setting in about a quarter 
of an hour before the end. But the eflfect can be 
attempted and missed ; and then the preacher feels 
* deserted,’ and the people complain of the absence 
of the Spirit of the Lord. Among noted Welsh 
preachers the Anglicans have had Henry Thomas 
Edwards, the Wesleyans John Evans, the Baptists 
Christmas Evans and William Jones, the Congre- 
ationalists William Williams, Herber Evans, and 
ohn Thomas, and the Calvinistic Methodists 
John Elias, John Jones, Henry Rees, Edward 
Mathews, Edward Magan, and many of the name 
of Edwards, including two principals of theological 
colleges, of enormous influence in their day. The 
Irish pulpit has had its own share of Iwth the 
Celtic fire and the spiritual power of the Welsh, 
and among the names that are household words 
are E. H. Plumptre, J. H. Bernard, and William 
Alexander (Episcopalians), and Henry Cooke and 
Fleming Stevenson (Presbyterians), while none of 
the smaller denominations has been without 
preachers of power, remembered with afTection 
and reverence in a more limited circle. 

fft) TAe Continent , — If the impulse of the Evan- 
gelical Revival was predominant in Great Britain, 
it was still more obviously so in some of the 
Continental countries. A visit to Geneva of a 
Scotsman, Robert Haldane, who had come power- 
fully under this influence was the occasion of a 
revival, which spread through the churches of 
Switzerland and brought to the surface such 
preachers as Cdsar Malan, Merle d’Aubign^, 
Alexander Vinet, Fr4d6rie Godet, and, much later. 


Gaston Frommel. The same evangelist, who was 
not himself a clergyman, was the means of initiat- 
ing a similar movement in fiance, issuing ^om 
the college of Montauban and giving rise to the 
labours of such eminent preadiers as Adolphe 
Monod, one of the most perfect sacred orators of 
all time, £. D. de Pressensd^ and £. A. F. Bersier. 
In neither of these countries, however, was the 
gift of eloquence confined to men of one school; 
and in France especially Timoth6e Colani and the 
Coquerels, father and son, must be mentioned as 
belonging to the less Evangelical tendency. 

In Germany in the 19th cent, everything in 
religion and theology dates from Schleiermadier, 
and preaching is no exception ; for this second 
Luther botli excelled in the art and expounded the 
theory of preaching to such a degree that great and 
small have in botli respects been affected by him 
since. Many volumes of his sermons have been pre- 
served, and they exhibit him as an original and 
daring thinker, a close interpreter of Scripture, and 
a Christian of spiritual power. A sermon by 
Schleiermadier usually begins where the sermons of 
other preachers end ; that is to say, he takes for 
gi anted all the commonplace and ordinary remarks, 
and then inquires wliat else there is in the text. 
Sometimes what he finds loft may be paradoxical, 
and not infrequently he loads for a considerable 
distance through a pathway which is obscure ; but 
it is seldom that lie does not at last come out 
on some height from which there is a wide and 
rewarding view over the fields of truth. The only 
German preacher since Schleiermacher who can be 
called a rival, as regards either the excellence of 
his own productions or the extent of his influence 
on subsequent generations, is F. A. G. Tlioluok, 
who has also written, in the form of a preface to 
his collected sermons, an incomparable disouisition 
on the preacher’s art. Tholuck is as infallible as 
even Robertson of Brighton in discovering some- 
thing in the pByohology*of the hearer to w'hicli to 
attach the mcHsage that he bringH ; he has the 
same gift of unfailing interest ; and be has an even 
stronger hold on the essentials of Christian truth. 
These two leaders have had a long and distinguished 
line of successors, exhibiting great variety and yet 
not forsaking the type. Among the more oat- 
standing names may m mentionea L. F. F. There- 
min, Klaus Harms, W. Hofacker, K. I. Nitzsch, 
F. W. Knittimacher, J. F. Ahlfeld, G. C. A. von 
Harless, C. E. Luthardt, J. K. W. Lfihe, and Karl 
Gerok. The court of Prussia has for genera- 
tions been careful to attract distinguished preachers 
to Berlin. When one heard Rudolf Kfigel, the 
chief court preacher in the days of Prussia’s great- 
ness, it seemed impossible to conceive of any one 
more fitted for his position and his work ; yet, 
when one was listening to Emil Frommel, who was 
preaching in Berlin at the same time, this divine 
seemed to have more genius for the business in his 
little finger than Kbgel had in his whole body. 
The Ritschlian movement in theology has not 
failed to produce eminent preachers ^ving cur- 
rency to its views. Amon^^econt names may be 
mentioned E. Dryander, B. Dfirries, C. Geyer, and 
F. Kittelmeyer. 

In the neighbouring countries of Holland and 
Denmark there have been similar currents of 
opinion at the same time ; and among preachers 
whose renown has passed into other lanas may be 
mentioned J. J. van Oosterzee, C. E. van Koets- 
veld, and A. Kuyper for the one country ; and 
N. F. S. Grundtvig, S. A. Kierkegaard, and H. L. 
Martensen for the other. For Norway myr be 
added the names of W. A. Wexels, O. A. Berg, 
C. Knudsen, and J. G. Blom ; and for Sweden 
J. 0. Wallin, S. L. Oedmann, C. P. Hagberg, 
J. H. Thomander, and F. 0. Nillson. 
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(c) Ammca^^lu no part of the world has preach- 
ing DMn a neater power in the 19th cent, than in 
America. The energy of the surrounding life has 
communicated itself to the pulpit also, and not 
infreauently have great preachers been the leaders 
of pnolic progress, their names l)ecoming so identi- 
fied with the places in which they have been settled 
that the mention of the city still suggests the 
preacher or the mention of the preacher the place. 
Certain bodies, like the Methodist and the Baptist, 
have accompanied the pioneers on their westward 
way, suiting their ministrations to the stage of 
culture and the spiritual aspirations of those 
under their charge, and they have had their reward 
in the phenomenal development which these 
denominations have attained in the newer States. 
Preaching has been a very conspicuous social force, 
and preadiers have occupied a commanding posi- 
tion and exercised unusual influence. Nowhere 
else has talent been surer of recognition, and the 
demand has called forth the supply. Not only has 
every variety of preaching been exemplified, but 
the art itself has been thoroughly studied and 
taught ; and books on the subject have been pro- 
duced in exceptional numbers and of high quality. 
At Yale University the Lyman Beecher lectureship 
on preaching has oeen established since 1872, and 
in ^e successive issues every phase of the subject 
has been handled by experts from both the Old and 
the New Worlds. A similar lectureship now exists 
at Union Semina^, Richmond. The countless 
sects into which Cnristianity is divided in the 
United States have all had men of spiritual power, 
whose names are warmly cherished witliin a 
limited circle ; but it will be possible to mention 
here only those who have attained something like 
a world-wide reputation. 

Here again tne bemnnings were Puritan and 
Evangelical. The PiMm Fathers carried to the 
shores of New England the convictions of the age 
of Cromwell, and these wore powerfully reproduced 
in the pulpit by Jonathan Edwards and the other 
leaders of New England theolouy, such as Joseph 
Bellamy, Samuel Hopkins, N. W. Taylor, Samuel 
Harris, and E. A. Park. The piety of the country 
was deeply affected by revival movements, which 
emerged from time to time and in no small degree 
affected the character of preaching. Among the 
more noted revivalists may be mentioned C. G. 
Finney and D. L. Moody. But some of the 
denominations which kept apart from revivalism 

S rodneed distinguished preachers nevertheless, 
lie Unitarians having in W. E. Channing and Theo- 
dore Parker representatives of very opposite types, 
and the Episcopalians, besides producing maiw 
distinguished preachers such as S. H. Tyng, H. C. 
Potter, F. D. Huntington, and W. S. Kainsford, 
having in Phillips Brooks a pulpit representative 
of the first rank, whose Yale Lectures tm Prea/^hing 
may be characterized as the finest product of the 
kind yet given to the world by America, while the big 
humanity of the man, his spiritual power, and his 
literary charm will long keep his memory green. 

The Congregationalists had many names of great 
eminence, and reached a supreme preacher in 
Henry Ward Beecher, who possessed in the highest 
degree almost every gift or the pulpit orator, and 
who was the first of the Yale lecturers on preach- 
ing. Among the Baptists, while the names are 
very numerous, the greatest is perhaps that of 
John A. Broad us, in the south, who not only illus- 
trated the best aualities of the preacher in his 
practice, but wrote on both the theory and the 
nisto^ of the subject with distinguishM success. 
The Presbyterians have not been behindhand, as 
the names of the Hodges and Alexanders at Prince- 
ton testify, as well as those in the south of M. D. 
Hoge at Richmond and B. M. Palmer at New 


Orleans. In Canada the Anglicans have had Bishop 
l^ldwin and J. de Soy^res ; the Methodists George 
Douglas, Potts, and C. L. Stafford ; the Baptists 
E. A. Crawley, Denovan, and R. A. Fyfe; the 
Congregationalists H. Wilkes and P. S. Henson ; 
and the Presbyterians G. M. Grant, D. II. 
MaeVioar, and Barclay. 

6. The Roman Catholic pulpit— Protestants are 
apt to overlook the history of preaching since the 
Keformation among Roman Catholics; but these 
have had their own tradition and have embodied 
their practice both in books and in prelections on 
sacrea eloquence in their seminaries. The pro- 
minence given to the Mass and other ceremonies 
tends to eject preaching from its lawful place ; on 
the other hand, the arrangements for the observance 
of the Christian Year afford special opportunities 
for preaching on the greatest themes o! the Christ- 
ian system, and men possessed of oratorical mfts 
are trained to deliver courses of sermons at Lent 
and other seasons, which often attract very large 
audiences. There has been one scene of extra- 
ordinary development in the art of sacred oratory 
since the Reformation. This was the court of 
Louis xiv., during whose long reign a succession of 
orators was maintained, embracing the name.s of 
Bishop Bossuet, Louis Bourdaloue, Esprit Fiddlier, 
Archbishop Fdnelon, and J. B. Massillon. These 
lights of the pulpit were accounted among the 
principal ornaments in the court of the Grand 
Monarque; their merits and performances were 
compared and contrasted by the courtiers in the 
same way as the dramas of the poets and the 1>ookR 
of the men of letters; and the stimulus of the 
cultivated audience excited the speakers to the 
utmost exercise of their powers. The sermons were 
expected to be lengthy and to deal with great 
themes in a great way ; and in some respect the 
discourses thus product remain as imperishable 
models of the art. Some of the greatest of them 
were on the death of princes, and the vanity of 
human things was a constant theme, as if the 
frivolity and the extravagance of the courtiers 
required this foil to make their enjoyment com- 
plete. The memory of this brilliant period has 
never died out in Prance, and from time to time 
there have been more or less successful attempts 
to revive it, as by J. S. Maury in the French 
Revolution and J. B. H. D. Ivacordaire, F. A. P. 
Dupanloiip, and P^re Hyacinthe ( ~ Charles Tioyson) 
in tne 19fch century. In other parts of the Catholic 
world there have been striking personalities in 
the pulpit, such as J. M. Sailer and Martin Boos 
in Germany, Theobald Mathew, Tom Burke, and 
T. J. Potter in Ireland, and N. P. S. Wiseman 
and H. E. Manning in England. In the United 
States such names are mentioned as Bishop Eng- 
land, Archbisliop Spalding, Archbishop Kenrick, 
and Cardinal Gibbons. 

Litbiuturi.— T hert are books of tbe past on preaching which 
may be called classical, such as Augustine 0 480), cm Doct. 
Chritt. iv. ; Alanus ah Insulis (t 1203 ), Summa d$ ArU 
Prmdieatoria ; BonaventuraCt 1274), A ra Conoionandi : Eras- 
mus (t KSe), BedatiatUa: Melanchtbon (tl50O), RhMtorie' 
Hyperius (t 1684), Dt Fonnandii Conoionihua Scuyris (repub- 
lished. Berlin, 1901, ^ S. 0. Achelis and £. Sachsse aa DU 
HomiMik und dU KaUchaiik dsa Andreaa ITyperiiu)-, J. 
Wilkins (t 1672), Bedaiiastsit London, 1640 ; P. Doddridge 
(t 1761X Leofum on Praaehing and the MinUUrial O^e, do. 
1804 ; G. Campbell (t 1796), On PtUpit Eloquence, do. lM7 ; F. 
Theremin (t 1m6), IHe Iieradaamkf.it eina Tugend, Berlin, 1814 ; 
A. Vinet (tl847), Parie, 18.'>S, Eng. tr., Edin- 

burgh and New York, 1868. But the modern books are better, 
aa they not only include whatever was of value in their prede- 
cessors but address themselves to the tastes and roquireroeiite of 
the present day. Valuable to tbe praotltionerare C. H. Spnr- 

r n, Laoturaa to my Studenta, two series, Loudon, 1876-77 ; 

W. Beecher, Yale Ijaetwaa on Praaohing, 8 vols. In one, 
New York, 1881 ; R. W. Dal^ Nina Laetwea on Praaohing^, 
London, 1882 ; A. Phelps, Theory of PraaehitM, do. 1882 ; 
H. Bassermann. Uandbueh dar gaUtUahen Boradaamkait, 
Stuttgart, 1886 ; Phillips Brooks, Laoturaa on Praaehing, New 
York, 1881 ; W. Boyd Carpenter, Laoturaa on Preaching, 
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London, 188ft ; J. A. Broadus, Th$ Preparation and DMven 
of Sermoni^, 6^ B. O. Dargan, Now York, 1806; A. B. 
Garvie, A GtUio to Preacher^ Ix>ndon, 1906; P. iCltlneit, 
hit UwMUtikt Lelpdff, 1907 ; P. T. For»yth, Pof<«w Prt<^- 
ing and Modem Mina, London, 1907. Preaching holde a place 
ol oourae in worka on Practical Theology, inoh aa thoae of 
K. I. Nltaach (Prakt. Theoloaie, 8 vok. Bonn, 1858-68), 
A. B. Krauss (Lehrlnich der prakt. Theolttgie, Freibuiv, 
1800-08), B. C. Acbelia {Prakt. Theologte, TObingen, 190$, 
J. J. ran Ooateraee (Preutical Theology, Eng. tr., London, 
187^. as well as In senes of books on the same rablepU. like 
H. Hering's Sammlwxg vot\ Lehrbtiehtm dor prakt, Thoologio. 
60 vola, Berlin, 1896-1008, which includes both history and 
theory, In a series edited by hiniself. In the same way the 
subject Is included in works on Pastoral Theology jmdi as those 
by K. Harms (Paetoraliheologiot. KleL 1878X P. Falrbairn 
(PoKtoral Theology, Edinburgh, 1876), W. G. Blalkle (For ths 
Work of the Minutry, London, 1896), J. O. Dykes (The Chriit- 
ian Minieter, Edinburgh, 1008). Ohoioe nooks, worthy of 
mention by themselves, are Georga Herbert, A Priett to the 
Temple, or the Country Parson, London, 1662; W. Loehe, 
her evangelische Goietliehe, 2 vols., Stuttgart, 1862-68 jjohn 
Watson, The Cure of SotUt, Loudon, 1809 ; ana H. van uyke, 
The Goepel for an Age of Doubt, do. 1899. On the history ol 
preaching Uicre are an excellent work by Broadus (Leeturee on 
the Hint, of Preaching, New York, 1876) and a small but 
characteristic one by John Ker (Lectures on the Riet. of 
Preaching, liOndon, 1888) ; but the best work in the English 
language is an American one, by B. C. Dargan (A Hist, of 
Pr«achii\g, New York and London, 1006-11), vol. iii. of which, 
dealing with the preachers of America, it Is to be hoped will 
not 1)0 long delayed. The two yolumes already published 
trace the ineme from the beginning to the present day, and 
they are characterised by learning, insight, and vigour. In 
Gernmn there exist voluminous works on the history of Imth 
preaching in general and German preaching in particulBr, some 
of the outstanding names being R. Rothe (Oeeeh. der Predigt 
von den Anfdngm hit auf ^hleiertnacher, Bremen, 1881X 
A. Ncbe (Zur Oeeeh. der Predigt, CharakterbUder der bedeut- 
endsten Kantelrodner, 8 vola. Wiesbaden, 1879), K. H. 
Sack (Geeeh. der Predigt in der deutechen eoang. Kirehe\ 
Heidelberg, 1876), C. G. F. Schsnk (Geeeh. der detUeoh- 
proteetantieehen Kanulberedeamkeit, 1841), C. G. Schmidt 
(Oeeeh. der Predigt in der evang. Kirehe DeuUchiandt, 
Gotha, 1872X Of writers on French pulpit eloquence there 
are many, among whom may be mentioned B. Boucher, 
L'Jttloquence de la ehaire, Ullo, 1804 ; A. de Coulauges, La 
Chaire frangaiae au Idme tiiele, do. 1001 ; A. Vinet. Htsf. de la 
predication parmi lee ri/ormde de Prance au xviv eitele, do. 
1600 ; P. Stapfer, La grande Prddication ehrMienne en Prance, 
do. 1898. On the hlstorv of preaching in Holland and Denmark 
there are works by J. Hartog (Qeeehitdenu van der Predik- 
kunde in do Kerk van Hsdsnand, Utrecht. 188^ and V. L. 
Nannestad (Portraitor fra Kirken-Bidrag til en Karakteriotik 
of danok Praediken, Copenhagen, 1809), and on the same in 
Italy by U. MicoccKAnfofogva deua sacra eloguenza modema, 
Turin, 1807), and r. Zanotto (Storia della Predieazione, 
Modena, 1809). J. B. Kempe has edited two volumes on the 
Claeeic Preachere tho Snglinh Church (liOndon, 1877-78), 
and J. C. Ryle published a volume entitled Chrietian Leaden 
of Lott Century (Edioburgh, 18691 O. Jones has written on 
the great Welsli preachers (Pnackon of Waleo, London, 1886). 
while to the Scottish pulpit the same compliment has been paid 
by both W. G. Blaikie (The PrsosAsrs q/ SeoUaf^, Edinburgh, 
1888) and W. M. Taylor (The Scottieh Pulpit, London, 1^7). 
Under Ute title of Repreaontative Modem Preachere, New York, 
1004, L. O. Brastow published elal)orats essays on nine 
preachers bslonging to different countries. Finally may be 
moiitloned eolleotions of sermons, of which by far the grsalest is 
that of J. P. Migne (Paris, 1844-66) in no fewer than 86 volumes. 
H. C. Fish's well-known Riet and liepoeitory of Pulpit 
Xloquence, New York, 1868-67, is modestly limited to two 
volumes and a supplement (/Hsfpif Eloquence qf the 19th Century, 
do. 1867). Recent publications in America are The World’ e 
Great Sermons, 10 vols., ed. O. Klelssr. Ohloago, 191U, and 
Modem Sermons by World Scholare, 10 vols., ed. R. Scott and 
W. Stiles, New York, 1009. JAMES STALKER. 

PREACHING (Jewish). — The word ‘preach* 
is derived from Latin pratdico (Or. to^/u), and 
means to foretell or to annoance (in public), ^ner- 
lUly speaking, the term conveys the idea of making 
a promamation on behalf of God. The notion of 
preaohiim Is based on many passages in the OT, 
such as Is 29*^ Am 5^**, etc. The Biblical prophets 
are, therefore, to be considered as jtrcachers in the 
literal sense of the word. In Dt the inj'uno- 
tion is laid upon the king to read the Law before 
the assemblea people once in seven ^ars. Such 
public readings are recorded in 2 K Noh 8”'*, 
and in the Mishnfth S^^dh, vii. 8. A kind of 
model sermon may also be seen in Pr 
During the second Temple, and some time after, 
imMiohing rotaiDed its spontaneous character. 
Whoever feltealled upon to preach stepped forward 


and spoke. The Mishn&h {Ta'anlth, ii. 1) states 
that in times of prolonged drought the community, 
in deep contrition, gathered in the open and were 
addresUd in stirring words by the oMest member 
present. John the Baptist preached (iiHipvKo) in 
the wilderness of Judaea (Mt 3^, and Jesus preach^ 
in the synagogues. Preaching seems at that time 
to have been a regular feature of the Sabbath 
service. It grew out of the reading of the lessons 
from the T6r&h, and consisted of the interpretation 
of the passages read and exhortations connected 
therewith. Since the people could not be trusted 
to follow the Hebrew text when read out, the 
latter was accompanied by a translation into the 
Aramaic vernacular, known as the Targnm. The 
translator (mcfAi^r^emdn) was bound to Ik a person 
well versed in the original text. As a literal trans- 
lation of many passages was impossible or im- 
practicable, the translator frequently resorted to 
paraphrastic rendering, introducing into it elements 
of the Hagg&d&h as well as of HklAkhah. In- 
stances of nomiletic translation in the so-called 
Targum of Onqelos are Gn 49*'*’ Dt 32”*, which 
contain expressions of comfort, hope of speedy 
delivery and the rebuilding of the Temple, also aa- 
monitions to observe the Law and to study the 
TOr&h. Ikoader still are the homiletic additions 
to the other Targiimim, but it seems that these 
were meant for private rather than public reading. 

The Greek-speaking Jews proceeded in a similar 
way, using the Greek language for their religious 
lectures. We are in possession of two Greek 
sermons and the fra^ents of a third ascribed to 
Philo. ^ He is himseli credited with having acted 
os preacher, and Frendenthal is probably right in 
regarding his allegorical writings in the light of 
puldic lectures actually delivered.* 

The transformation of these rather informal 
lectures into sermons proper, based on Biblical 
texts, proceeded gradually. Their promoters were 
the heads of the Sanhedrin, who were distinguished 
by tho title darehdnim (‘interpreters’). As inter- 
pretation was the main feature of the lecture, the 
preacher ‘ opened ’ (nhfi) his sermon with a quotation 
irom tlie weekly portion, or haphtdrdh, or from 
any part of the Bible in some way connected with 
the occasion. These occasions were not only 
Sabbaths and festivals, but also marriages (Talmud 
B*rakh6th, 600) and funerals (ih. and f^gUldh, 600). 
The specimens of introductions of funeral sermons 
given in these passages are in pure Biblical Hebrew, 
which is a sign that the preachers were highly 
trained persons who bestowed great care on tlieir 
sermons. The ordination of rabbis was also 
solemnized by homiletic allocutions {Sank, fol. 
14v()). A largo number of such introductions 
(Knn’/ie) are to he found at the beginning of the 
Midrflsh on Lamentations and the P^siqtda, together 
with the names of tho preachers, each paragraph 
giving either a complete sermon or the nuoleoa of 
one. 

As a rule the sermon was spoken in the verna- 
cular, Hebrew or Aramaic in Palestine and 
Babylon, and, correspondingly, Greek, Persian, 
and Arabic. Of the use of Arabic we have direct 
evidence in Muslim tradition. There existed a 
Beth ‘Midris* in Medina, where the Jews inter- 
preted the T6T&h in Arabio.’ The preacher (also 
styled the J^khdm) often did not address the 
people direct, but sfmke to the methurgemdn (or 
amM), a paid ofiSeial who translated his words 

1 Ed. J. B. Auohar, Vsnica 1826 ; im J. FrtadenthaL hie 
Plaviue Joeephut beigelegte 8ehr{ft itbor die Hemohaji dor 
Vemunft, BresUtt, 1869, p. 9ff. 

9P. 7. 

» Bukhftri, sd. L. KnU and T. W. JuraboU, Layden, 

186:^1908. iU. 198 : aaa alao H. Hlraohtald, Sew Betearehet 
into the oompoeUwit and Sxeg^ of the Qordn, l4>adOD, 1908, 

p. 28. 
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aloud to tho congregation. Fropi this it follows 
that the methurgmAn himself must have been a 
man of some learning. He had to add explanations 
and to answer questions, and the latitude allowed 
him is probably reflected in many passages of the 
Ta^miin and Midrashim. 

WhiUt the ordinary sermon was delivered in the 
synagogue, lectures on Halakh&h, which demanded 
some meliminary knowledge, were loft to the school 
hall (Beth Hammidrftsh). There was not, how- 
ever, any fixed rule for such an arrangement, 
especially where the school hall was also used as 
a house of worship. On certain occasions, especi- 
ally on Sabbaths preceding festivals, the public 
had to be instructed on certain duties and prohibi- 
tions, and the sermon assumed a mixed form. 
This custom is still observed in most communities. 
The natural place of the sermon was immediatelv 
after the reading of the lesson from the Pentateuch 
and the hrtphtdrdh from one of the Prophets. We 
read in Mass^kheth ^ophertm, xii. 7 : * On Sabbath 
the Targumftn or Preacher (rnn) recites the AajoA- 
tArdh nom the Prophets.* A passage in the 
Midr&sh Yalqvi (92a) states that, when a person 
wakes from his sleep, he goes to the synagogue, 
reads the ShfmcC and the Tephilldh (* Eighteen 
Benedictions’), and listens to the TOrah and to the 
elder (preacher). There are many passages in the 
Midnishim containing similar statements. Occa- 
sionally, when the morning service exceeded its 
limits, tiie sermon was delivered before the termina- 
tion of tho afternoon service. In some places this 
custom is observed even in modem times. 

The (Jaonic period saw some changes. Whilst 
the preacher was honoured by the title hakkdmi 
daralidn, qx z&qen (‘elder’), tne raethurgem&n be- 
came a mere precentor, and the Midrftsh marks the 
contrast between the two by applying to them the 
verse £c T, The latter embellished the service 
by his melodious voice, but contributed nothing 
towards the uplifting of the congregation. Tho 
liturgy became fixed. The function of the trans- 
lator was either abolished or greatly restricted. 
Relics of the same, however, stilf exist in congrega- 
tions of Sephardic rite, where during the service of 
the Fast of Ab the Aramaic Targum of the haph- 
tdrdh is read in an enlarged Spanish version. In 
Oriental oongregations Arabic versions of the 
Targum are read of the Blessing of Jacob, the 
Song of Moses, the Decalo^e, the haphtdrdh of 
the first and last days of Passover, and similar 
pieces. 

Even the function of the nreacher did not escape 
the vicissitudes of time. During the persecution 
of the Middle Ages many synagogues were closed, 
the ' public ’ service was bannra to secret places, 
and expulsions mode an end of many congrega- 
tions. Another cause which affected the sermon, 
chiefly in * German ’ congregations, was the enlarp^e- 
mentof the liturgy, by the insertion of 
t.s. unofficial poetic compositions. The large 
Hagg&dic elements which they contained in some 
measure replace the homily, and sermons were 
delivered in intervals or on special occasions. The 
names of famous preachers in France and Germany 
ore, therefore, comparatively few. A list of them 
is given in Znnz’s Gott«adt$n»tliche Vortrdge der 
Jud§n* (Frankfort, 1892, p. 435 if.). Spain, prior 
to the expulsion, offered a more fertile soil for 
pulpit eloquence, probably on account of the 
simplicity of the rite. Only on one Sabbath in the 
year and the minority of festival days are some 
piyyu\vm recited. Tnis country, therefore, pro- 
duced a large number of renowned preachers. Of 
those not mentioned by Zunz* must be named 
Jonah of Gerona* (t Toledo, 1340), who was one 
of those who joined the movement against Maimo- 
1 p. 44S ff. * nso (liso!). 


nides’ philosophy, Nissim b. Reuben Gerondi (1350),' 
and Asher b. Je^el (t 1340b A great preacher of 
the 15th cent, was Joseph b. Shem T5b. From a 
note prefacing a collection of his sermons ^ we gain 
some interesting information. It was in Juno 
1452, when rriiice Enrico arrived at Andalusia, 
that the Jew's of Segovia dispatched a complaint 
to him concerning a persecution which had taken 
place on Christmas day. The prince sent Joseph 
with a written order to the authorities of the town 
commanding peace, ami in another letter he as- 
sured the Jews of bis protection. On the following 
Sabbath Joseph preached in the synagogue afitr 
thA reading oftJie lesson. Subsoqueutly he preached 
three more sermons in the some place. In Italy 
there were Abraham Farissol and Obadiah Sforno, 
both in the 16th cent., and David Zaccuth, who 
left a collection of 300 sermons.’ In the 10th cent, 
we And Joseph Taytazak of Salonica. 

The follow'ing two centuries were not favourable 
to any further development of the spiritual life 
of the Jews, and this circumstance also affected 

f mblic preaching. There exists a rather extensive 
iterature of sermons produced in Italy, the 
German lands, and Poland, but, as they were 
written in Hebrew, it is doubtful whether they 
were actually delivered. In the Sephardic com- 
munities of Holland and England, where the Jews 
lived in comparative safedy, sermons were delivered 
in Spanish and Portuguese. In other countries, 
with tho exception of perhaps Italy, the vernacular 
was lost to them. In German-speaking countries 
the Jews could converse only in the Jewish-German 
dialect, whilst the use of pure German was almost 
regarded as rank apostasy. This condition lasted 
till Mendelssohn inaugurated a reform. The be- 
ginning of the 19bh cent, brought the revival of 
the sermon. Its eflect made itself felt all over 
Europe, and tho old-fashioned derdshdh was gradu- 
ally replaced by its modernized substitute.’ It 
has not died out entirely, and travelling and resi- 
dent maggidlm are listened to by large congrega- 
tions in E. and W. Europe. 

Even the modem form of sermons has undergone 
some modification in tho direction of curtailment. 
The rather ponderous lecture, with its three (or 
more) points, wliich was fashionable fifty years 
ago is now a thing of the past, and is generally 
replaced by an address of at>out haif-an-nour. A 
competent proaclier can find sufficient scope for 
edification even in this short space of time, as long 
as he remembers that the sermon owes its origin 
to the ex()ORition of the Law. 

Litbraturb.— S ee workB mentioned throughout, and L. 
Pbilippsoiu DU Rhetorik und jUdisehe HotnUetik, LeipKlg. 
1890; S. BJLck, Die uidisehen Prediger, SiUrnlehrer und 
ApologeUn in atm Zeuranm votn IS. bis Jinde dM 18. Jahr- 
hundertK, Tr^vee, 1896, * Oie Daraclianim vom 16. bis Unde des 
18. Jsbrhunderts,’ in Winter and Wiinsche, OmoA. dsr jdd. 
JUtt, Leipzig, 1892-95, U. 000-096. 

Hartwio Hirschprlij. 

PREACHING (Muslim). — i* The pulpit.— 
The pulpit is designated in Arabic by the Etliiopic 
word jnm6ar, literally ‘ seat,’ or ‘ tlirone,’ ecclesi- 
astically the bishop’s throne, in Greek Kndibpa^ 
whence the French chaire. In early times the 
Arabic synonym majlis seems to have been occa- 
sionally employed in lieu of minbar (Bukbftrl, 
^ahlh, Cairo, 1312, i. 107). Such a throne was 
introduced into the Prophet’s mosque at Medina 
before his death ; it was of tamarisk wood, and 

I Constantinople (?) 1680. 

• MS Cod. Monteflore 160; eee H. Hlnofafeld, ‘ Deecriptlve 
OaUIogue of the Hebrew MSS of the Montefiore Library,’ in 
JQR xlr. [1001-02J, xv. (1902-08J, no. 01. 

s Bee Benjaoob, Ozar Ba-Sepharim, p. 122, $.w. 8n*n and 
nrm. 

^ForaBalaotedUteraturBotsermoDBSeeB. Maybaum, JUdiseke 
JEfomitetii:, Berlin, 1894; lee also M. RayterllDg, B^Uothek 
jUdUoher Kamelredner, 2 volt., do. 187(K72. 
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was rnuuuted by two steps. Tlio traditions con- 
cerning the occasion and purpose of its introduction 
are contradictory, but the name indicates that it 
was conscious imitation of what was seen in 
Abyssinian churches ; according to a tradition, 
the Prophet said that his puri)oae in introducing it 
was to enable the congregation to see how he 
performed the ceremonies. Of these, how- 
ever, the prostration could not be performed on 
the minbaTf whence it was eventuatly used only 
for the sermon, which was probably delivered by 
him standing, though there is some doubt about 
the matter. In 50 A.H. the Umayyad Mu'&wiyah 
contemplated removing this pulpit to the mosque 
of his capital, Damascus, but was prevented (it ii 
said ) by an eclipse of the sun, whicn was supposed 
to mark divine disapproval of this sclieme ; 
Mu’Rwiyah accordingly disavowed this project, 
and instead raised the height of the pulpit by 
six additional steps. The eclipse is apocryphal. 
Several of the later Umayyads had the same idea, 
bnt they were all dissuaded (Tabari, Chronicle, 
Leyden, 1881, ii. 92). Peculiar sanctity naturally 
attached to this pulpit, which, since perjury by it 
was thought to bring terrible punishinent, was 
used for the settlement of disputes. It is said to 
have lasted till 654, when the mosque was burned 
(Aun al-Ma'bud, on the Sunan of AbQ DAwIld, 
Dehli, 1323, i. 421). 

Pulpits were after a time erected in the mosques 
of the cities occupied or founded by the Muslim 
conquerors. Thus we hear of Mu’Awiyah, when 
governor of Syria, exhibiting the relics of the 
murdered Khallfah 'UtlimAn on the minbar of the 
mosoue in Damascus. The material is properly 
wood ; hence ‘ the beams ’ is often usm os a 
synonym for minbar. In the more elaborate 
mosques it is richly ornamented; specimens of 
such manabir are to be found in the iSoutli 
Kensington Museum. 

2 . The preacher.— The orthcsiox law-books pre- 
scribe that the preacher shall be pr<merly clothed, 
without specifying the mode ; the Shi ite manual 
(A. Querry, Droit mnsulman, Paris, 1871-72, i. 
86 ) ordains that he shall wear a turban and a 
striped Yemen cloak; the Umayyad Khallfah 
Waiid II. used to robe himself in white when 
preaching {Aghdni, vi. 141) ; but in’AbbAsid times 
It woula seem that the preacher wore a black 
gown (Ibn Abl Usaibi'ah, i. 274 ; A. von Kremer, 
Vulturgach, det Orients unter den Chalifen, Vienna, 
1875-77, i. 137). In a description by Ibn Jubair 
(ed. M. J. de Goeje, London, 1907, pp. 222, 15) 
the preacher uncovers his head ; the covering of 
the nead was doubtless more usual, though the 
illustration cited by von Kremer {loc. cit. ) tierhaps 
refers to a special occasion. He should lean on 
a staff, bow, or sword, held in his left hand, 

* indicating that this religion is maintained by the 
use of weapons ’ (Sherbini, Comm, on the Minhaj, 
Cairo, 130^ i- 286),^ while his right hand rests on 
the pulpit-edge ; and he should face the congrega- 
tion, turning neither to the right nor to the left 
(SliAfi'l, Umm, Cairo, 1321, i. 177). The sermon 
\khulhak) is of two parts, between which the 
preacher should sit down ; ’ if, however, bodily 
infirmity render it necessary, he may sit through- 
out, or even maintain a recumbent posture. Some 
authors recommend an elaborate ceremonial (so 
Rashid Pasha, Dim Mubini Islam, Constantinople, 
1328, ii. 145-147). The preacher {kha^ib) was in 
early times the sovereign, i,§, the Prophet and bis 
snocessort ; rarioas authors profess to reproduce 
discourses pronounced by the Prophet himself 

1 Tb« orstor'i itsff if sn inftitutioii fur earlier than IiUm. 

< Pom ibly this praottoe waa auggested by the Ghriatian aermon 
following the reading of Soripture (F. B. Biightman, LiturgUs 
SaHtm and WteUm, Oxford, 1880, Index). 


(Shafi'I, i 179 ; Bayan, Cairo, 1232, i. 165 j 
Yaqubl, ed. M. T. Houtsma, Leyden, 1883, ii. 98 ; 
BukliArl, i. 108), but these are very clearly 
spurious ; JAlii^ produces others by early Khallfahs, 
and in the Nahj al-baldqhah there are several 
supposed to have been delivered by the Khallfah 
*Ali. Outside the metropolis the preacher was the 
Khalffah’s representative; the tiistorian Abu’l- 
MabAsln (ed. T. W. Juynl^ll, Leyden, 1852, i. 81) 
reproduces a sermon of ' Amr ibn al-’ As, governor of 
^K,ypt for 'Umar I. During Umayyad times the 
Kliallfah continued to deliver it; ^Abd al-Malik 
declared that his hair had been whitened by the 
fear of making a mistake in his Arabic when 
preaching {Faknri, cd. W. Ahlwardt, Gotha, 1860, 

S . 148). In ' AbbAsid times it would seem that the 
uty began from an early period to be delegated ; 
the preaching of the Khallfah RAdl in 324 A.H. is 
mentioned as exceptional (Miskawaihi, ed. H. F. 
Amedroz, in the press, i. 334). As late as 987 A.H. 
the emperor Akbar tried to deliver a sermon at 
Fathpur ; but the experiment was a failure. An 
official called the kha\lb was ordinarily appointed 
by the sovereign to discharge this function, and 
it was normally held that the sermon should be 
delivered only m cities, and in each city only at 
the official mosque. Where (as wiis the case with 
BaghdAd) the city was bisected by a river, it might 
count as two cities. In the Shfite manual it is 
suggested that the mosques in w^hich it is pro- 
nounced should be at a distance from each other of 
not less than three miles. 

3 . The icrmon.— The occasions on which the 
law prescribes a sermon are before the mid-day 
prayer on Fridays, and after prayer on the feast- 
days, and in the services at times of eclipse and 
drought. Sermons are also delivered at weddings 
and on many public occasions. The language, 
according 'to the orthodox law-books, should oe 
Arabic ; the Zaidis, however, permit the use of 
Persian or any other language understood by the 
congregation {Muntazd al-Mukhtar, Cairo, 1327, 
i. ^ 1 ), and some other authorities permit this, 
though use is rarely made of the leave on the 
prescribed occasions. 

Orthodox jurists enumerate the elements of the 
sermon as five : the words ' Praise be to Allah ’ ; a 
blessing on the Prophet ; an admonition to piety, 
of whi^ the minimum amount is the phrase ' Obey 
Allah’; a blessing on the believers ; and a lesson 
from the Qur’An, not less than a complete verso. 
The fourth belongs to the first part of the address, 
and the fifth to the second. This list fails to 
include the prayer for the reigning sovereign, 
which is prescribed in the Zaidi law, the legitimate 
sovereign to be named or not according to the 
needs of the time. Although an innovation, the 

S ractice is so general througnout IslAm that ortho* 
ox jurists cm vise its observation, for fear of 
giving offence (AU al-'Adawi, Comm, on Sidi 
TChalil, Cairo, 1807, i. 432) ; but it is not quite 
clear when it was introduced. BhAfi'l (r. 200 A.H.) 
disapproves of prayer either for or against any 
individual being made part of the hhu^bah (i. 180) ; 
yet by 824 the prayer (or the sovereign had become 
BO regular a part of the Friday sermon that the 
Khallfah, having undertaken to deliver it, required 
rt advice as to his treatment of this passage 

S at, Dictionary of Learned Men, ed. D. S. 

joliouth, London, 1913, ii. 349) ; and omission 
of it on the part of a preacher was at this time 
regarded as a sign of rebellion against the sovereign 
(Miskawaihi, ii. 90). Some writers assert that tne 
practice was iiitrodaoed by the Prophet’s cousin, 
ibn 'Abbas, when governor of ]^rah (Abui^ 
Rasim, Manaqib Islam, Constantinople, 1826, ii. 
437) ; the historian Ibn al-AthIr states that the 
first person for whom this prayer was offered in 
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Baghdad was the Buwaihid Sul^ 'Adud al- 
Paolah in 367 A.H. ; his meaning probably is the 
first person other than the Khalifah. 

If the introduction of a prayer for the sovereim 
was late, the practice of cursing public enem^ 
from the pulpit was early ; the second Khalifah is 
said to have so cursed a man who was guilty of 
what was thought an immoral practice {MaosU^t 
Cairo, 1324, xxiv. 20), and in tne first cWil war 
'AH and Mu'&wiyah introduced imprecations on 
each other into their sermons. The cursing of 
*Ali in the Fridav discourse was continued '.till the 
end of the 1st Isi&uuo cent., when the pious 'Umar 
n. put an end to it; as late as 321 A.H. there 
was a question of re-introducing the cursing of 
Mu'ftwiyah (Miskawaihi, i. 260). 

On the question whether the audience should be 
gi'eeted at the commencement of the discourse 
there is a difference of opinion between the 
schools. 

The Prophet is said to have recommended brevity 
to preachers, and the discourses attributed to him 
are of *ten words,* i.e, a few sentences. The 
early discourses recorded by Jftb4 (ih 26 ff.) are 
somewhat longer than the minimum permitted, 
but are still very short. Some of them are partly 
in rhymed prose, and this style at a later time 
became normal. The cultivation of the sermon as 
a branch of literature may have been stimulated 
by the work of J&bi? (t 255 A.H.), but the classical 
collection of sermons belongs to the 4th cent., and 
is the work of ’Abd abKablm b. Mubammad, 
known as Ibn Nubfttah (t 374). The best edition 
of these is that publishofl at Beirut, 1311 A.H. 
They are throughout in rhymed prose, and occupy 
on the average five minutes m delivery. The 
subjects with which they deal are such as are 
natural in homilies; owing to the preacher’s 
patrons being princes who fought against the 
Byzantines, many of them are exhortations to the 
Sacred War. Probably from the time of their 
publication it became the practice of those official 
preachers who had no talent for their vocation to 
learn them by heart, and they are still largely 
used in the mosques of Egypt and perhaps else- 
where. In Turkey a collection by various authors 
is now ordinarily used for this purpose (Rashid 
Pasha, ii. 140, where one of these sermons is given 
in full with Turkish translation). The famous 
poet and sceptic Aba’l-'A1& al-Ma'arrl composed 
several collections of homilies (see Centenario della 


the preacher began to discourse, ' the audience 
listening in rapt attention, some weeping, some 
groaning and some shrieking ’ (Subkl, fabaqdt al- 
ShMiyyah. Cairo, 1324, ii. 89). The crowds 
which gathered to hear these orators roused the 
curiosity of Jews and Christians, some of whom 
were moved by the sermons to embrace Islfim 
{Aurdr al‘Tauhld, ed. V. A. Zhukovski, Petrograd, 
1899, i. 169). With the growing fashion of erect- 
ing religious buildings of various sorts which 
characterizes the 6th cent, of Islam the chronicles 
pay more attention to the presence of influential 
preachers in Baghdad ; the ground occupied by 
the male audience of the preacher Ardashlr b. 
Mani^flr, who came to Baghdad in 486 A.H., was 
176 cubits by 120, and the female audience was yet 
larger (Ibn al-Athlr, Chronicle^ ad. ann.). The 
pulpit of the Nizamiyyah College in this city was 
occupied by famous preachers in this ana the 
following century ; the sermons of 'Abd al-Kablni 
al-QuKhairl (t,524) delivered here led to riots between 
the Ash'aritos, whose cause he supi>orted, and the 
Uanbalites, in consequence of which the preacher 
was exiled to Nisabur (Ibn KhalUkEu, tr. aeSlane. 
Paris, 1842-71, ii. 164). The arrival in Baghdad 
of powerful preachers belonging to these respective 
sects is recorded by Ibn al-Athir for the year 616 ; 
the sermons of the Ash'arite were attended by the 
Khalifah himself, who presented him with the 
headship of one of the royal monasteries. For the 
middle of the 6th cent, we possess a volume of 
sermons by the famous Sflfi, 'Abd al-Qadir ah 
JllunI (t 1^1), called al-l'ath ahUabbani (Cairo, 
1.302), some of whose discourses are also incorpor- 
ated in the biography of him called Bahjat ah 
Aerdr (Cairo, 1304) ; they were delivere<l on 
various days of the week, chiefly Sundays, 
Tuesdays, and Fridays (before the mid-day service) 
in different buildings of Baghdad, and would 
generally occupy about five minutes. They are 
in ordinary prose, but undoubtedly eloquent and 
spiritual ; he claimed to have made 600 converts 
to Islam, and to have reformed more than 100,000 
criminals (D. S. Margoliouth, 'Contributions to 
the Bio^aphy of 'Abd al-Qadir,’ JRAS, 1907, p. 
304). His personal character appears, however, to 
have left something to be desiri^, and it is to be 
observed that the authors of the Maqdmahe (a word 
which properly means * addresses or 'sermons’) 
place affecting homilies in the mouths of notorious 
evil-livers; and the success of the historical 


iKMcita di M. Amari^ Palermo, 1910, i. 230), but 
they had little popularity. The polygraph 
Shamlin al-Rilli (601) informs YftqQt that his own 
collection of sermons had superseded those of Ibn 
Nubatah in popular estimation {Diet, of Learned 
Men^ V. 130), but this boast was not justified. 

4. Unofficial preaching.— Besides the formality 
of the Friday service many persons felt a call to 
encourage their fellows to virtue and piety, to 
propagate the Islamic religion W exhortation, or 
to spread particular opinions. Tne name usually 
applied to discourses of this kind is maJliSf 
'sitting,* *aqada tnajlMhwa*^, 'he held assem- 
blies mr the purpose of preaching,’ bein^ the 
phrase employed to describe this form of activity. 
J&bi? (iii. 86) speaks of Thursday as a natural day 
for such assemblies. T^^barl (ii. 507) gives a 
specimen of a sermon delivered in 65 A.H. by the 
most eloquent preacher of the time in the interest 
of the Prophet’s house ; it is partly in rhymed 
prose, but the artifice is irregular and the language 
on the whole simple. Most of the famous Sofls 
were powerful preachers, and their eflects on the 
audiences are uescribed in the hagiologies; at a 
meeting held by Mubftsibl (t 243 A.H.) the company 
sat in silence after evening prayer until midnight ; 
then some one propounds a question, whereon 


preachers at times led to their amassing great 
lortunes and maintaining karims of a colossal size. 
The traveller Ibn Jubair, who visited Baghdad in 
680 A.H., notices the preaching of Baghdad as its 
one favourable characteristic : 

* Scarcely a Friday pauses ^^ ithout a discourse by a preacher, 
and those among the inhabitants who are specially favoured 
their whole time in meetings where such are delivered ' 
de Uoeje, u. 210). He describes a Friday service at the 
Niz&miyyah Oollege, where after the mid-day prayer the shaikh 
Qaxw’ini ascended the pulpit ; chairs were placed in front of him 
for the Uur’kn-reoders, who chanted elafiorutely, after which 
the shaikn delivered a powerful discourse ; questions were then 
addressed him on strips of paper and he replied forthwith to 
every one. The historum Jam&l al-din Ibn al-Jausl held services 
at this time every Saturday^ and his eloquence also greatly 
impressed the traveller, ^e results were similar to the 
phenomena at times seen at revivalist meetings ; many in the 
congregation sobbed and fainted, and crowds of penitents 
thronged to touch the preacher. ‘ It would have been worth 
while to cross the sea to hear one of those sermons ’ (p. 222). 
On Thursdays this preacher's gatherings were held in a private 
court of the palace, from which the Khalifah and his family 
could hear them. The text was a verse of the Qur’&n Hhich 
ended in nOi, and the preacher maintained tills rhyme through* 
out his discourse. Into the sermon he introduced compliments 
to the Khalifah and Ids mother and prayers for them ; he 
further recited many verses, some encomia on the sovereign, 
others of the erotic style, which affected the audience 
powerfully. 

Tbit* anecdote is of interest as Indioating that 
the difficult artifice w’hich charaoteriiea the 
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sermon was at the timo unusual ; we lind it 
practised in a volume of Bcrmona by a preacher of 
the 8th cent., Shuaib al ^furaiflsh (f 801 ; Al-ltau4 
al-fa'iq, Cairo, 1280), which closely resemble the 
■^le which affected I bn Jubair so vehemently. 
Tnese are interspersed with erotic verses or hymns, 
which appear to be the oreaclier’s own composi* 
lions, and are much more lengthy than the sermons 
of 'Abd al’QAdir; the time which their delivery 
would occupy is probably from twenty minutes to 
half-an-hour, or in some oases considerably more. 
They are clearly intended to work on the feelings of 
the audience, and to produce something resembling 
oostasy. The narratives introduced are highly 
imaginative, though they are often attached to 
historical names. 

The style which has prevailed since seems to re- 
semble that of Ibn Niibi\lah more nearly, when his 
discoursoB are not actually reproduced. A collec- 
tion published in Damascus in 1909 by Muhammad 
al-QAsiml contains sermons extracted from volumes 
of the years 653, 772, 873, and 1079 A.H., intended 
to be aelivered at the Friday service and on the 
feast-days; the time which they occupy rarely 
exceeds five minutes; the continuous riiyme is 
carried on through the opening sentences, but 
does not usually extend beyond the first third of 
the sermon. The Majalis of the official preacher 
of Baghdftd, AlftHi-Z&dah {GJUlliyat al-MawHiZt 
Cairo, 1911), resemble in length and to some extent 
in artifice those of ^uraifish ; the verses intro- 
duced are not, it would seem, original. It is said 
that the Tslilmic preachers have in places where 
there are Christian missions modified their theory 
of the sermon in order to provide something as 
attractive as the Christian tliscourses ; the repro- 
duction of Ibn Nubatah has had to give way to a 
style more closely related to the spiritual needs of 
the time. 

Litbkaturr.— T hif bat betn dUd throughout the article. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

PRECEPTS ( UuddUistl.—Tlio early Buddhists 
had very naturally quite a number of injunctions, 
precepts, short sentences on ethics or conduct, 
jtopular texts, or short verses current in the com- 
inuuity. European writers call those ‘precepts.* 
The rftli >vord thus rendered is usually 
pada, Sikkhd is ‘ training ’ ; pada is ambiguous, 
meaning either ‘ foot-step” or ‘ quarter verse,’ and 
both meaning wore called up by the word. Hence 
sikkhd’pcula IS either ‘first steps in self-training* 
or 'textlets of training.* The basic idea is an 
influence from within, not an injunction or com- 
mand from without. 

An anaodota will ahow how tooh rules wers looked upon by 
the new community. There came to the Buddha a bkUkkAu ot 
the sons of the VaJJians, and he said : * Lord, it ie more than a 
hundred and fifty precepts that are Intoned to us every fort- 
night. I cannot, Lord, train myself in all these I ’ * Oould you 
train yourself, brother, in throe— the higher morality, the 
higher intelUgenoe, the higher wisdom T* was the reply. lie 
said that he could. And he did. And thereby he put away 
lust, ill-will, and stupidity (i.e. reached nin’dfui), and all the 
lesser matters were gained at once.i So also it is related of 
the Buddha that on his death-Wl he told the order that they 
oould revoke, it they chose to do ao, all the minor and eubeidiary 
precepts.* 

In both of these cases the ‘ precepts ’ are for full 
members of the order. Another group consists of 
ten precept! for novices. It is often referred to in 
European books, but is found as a ^oup only in 
the latest portions of the Nikdyai^ and in the 
Vinaya (i. 88). In this group the novice takes 
upon himself in succession ten precepts. These 
are : (1) not to destroy any living thing, (2) not to 
steal, (3) to be celibate, (4) not to lie, (5) to abstain 
from strong drink, (6) not to eat save at the ri^ht 
time, (7) not to frequent variety shows with 

1 Alkguioara, 1. 880 : cf. Samyuttat iv. 261. 

* Rhys Davids, DUuoguu qr Ms Jmtddha, ii. 171. 
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dances, songs, and music, ^ (8) not to wear garlands 
or to nse perfumes, (9) not to use luxurious beds, 
(10) not to receive gold or silver. Each of the ten 
occurs in different groups and in different order in 
earlier parts of the Canon — eight of them, s.p., in 
a different order, in the Sutta Nipata^ one of the 
earliest documents.* But the above are the 
number and order that have survived in the use 
of all those Buddhist communities which adhere 
to the older tradition. It should be added that no 
one of them is exclusively Buddhist. What is 
Buddhist is the selecting— the omission, s.y., of 
any precept as to obedience, or as to belief in any 
particular doctrine. But we need not here make 
any comparison between this list of ' first steps for 
the Buddhist novice* and similar lists for the 
novice in European or non-Buddhist Indian orders. 

Of the many moral precepts for the use of 
ordinary Budduists, not inemMrs of the order, it 
will be sufficient to refer to the well-known 
Dhamma-nada^ an anthology of such precepts in 
verso gatnered from the extant early books and 
other sources now lost. They are there arranged 
in ^oups of about 20 verses each on ‘26 selected 
subjects. Where the verses deal with ideas that 
are common ground to ethical teachers in Europe 
and India, the versions are easily intelligible and 
often appeal stronslv to the Western sense of 
religious beauty. Where any verso is based on 
the technical terms of ilie Buodhist system of self- 
culture and self-control, none of tne numerous 
translations is able to convey the real sense of the 
P&li. The best translation is by SlbicbAra. 

There is a pretty custom that was current from 
very early times among tlie Buddhists in India, 
ami is still current in Ceylon, Burma, and Siam. 
A layman (or lay woman), moved by some religious 
infiuence or emotion,» will formally ‘take upon 
himself,* for some definite period, the observance 
of the first five of the alcove ten precepts for 
novices. This is done by kneeling with clasped 
bauds before a member of the order, and solemnly 
repeating after him, usually in PAli, the words of 
each of the five precepts. This is called in Ceylon 
‘ taking^n-«/,* i.c. taking the five moral pre- 
cepts. It is not known when or where the custom 
originated. 

Litbratumi.— Nikdya, ed. R. Morria, K. Hardy, 
and O. A. F. Rhys Davids, HTH, 1886-1910; T. W. Rhys 
Davids, IHatogttet tht Buddha^ Oxford, 1899-1010, Bud- 
dkinn^. Liondon, 1910 ; Khuddaka PdfAa, ed. H. Smith, PTS, 
1916; Vinaya ed. H. Oldenberg, London, 1879-83; 

Dhammapada, ed. Sariyagoda, FT8, 1916, tr. Sll&ohkra, 
London, Buddhist Society, 1916. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. 

PRECEPTS (Christian).— See Counsels and 
Precepts. 

PRECIOUS STONES.— The first difficulty in 
considering the opinions of earlier times regarding 
gems is that of realizing the standpoint before 
modern chemistry had reveivled the nature of 
matter. Only 140 years ago the editor of Theo- 

f hrastus. Sir John Hill, was publishing entirely 
utile classifications, lumping together as varieties 
of sapphire such different materiiUs as ruby, topaz, 
emerald, hyacinth, garnet, carbuncle, amethyst, 
chrysolite, and prase, and assigning the mixture 
which caused the colours of each, tocause ‘we 
know the ingredients which give their colour by 
experiments in colouring glass* {Theophreutwrs 
History of Stones, London, 1774, p. 286). Long 
classifying of spars and earths follows, which has 
no more reality than the epicycles of planets. All 
this was an advance on Pliny and earlier observers, 
yet it has been extinguishea by modem chemistry, 

* Thia is sometimes rendered ^oonoerts or nlaye'— wrongly, 
for ftt that time In India they did not exist See Bhys Dams, 
Diatoguis ofths Buddha. I. 7, note 4. 
iSee Rhys Davids, Budikismfi, p. 1». 
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00 that we can bardlv realize the ancient oonfosion 
of thought. To unaerstand the ancienU we must 
set afiide all chemical ideas, and regard stones only 
in their colour and hardness. Such a ^ition must 
confound toother materials entirely different, and 
divide identical substances which differ in colour. 
Thus the Egjmtians had but one word, wurfhat^ for 
turquoise ancf malachite, a phosphate of alumina 
and carbonate of copper. 

The questions about the ancient names and their 
modem equivalents are difficult to settle owing to 
the confusion of substances which look alike. The 
actual ancient usage of materials must be the 
guide, as it is impossible to connect with ancient 
names any gems that were then unknown. For 
the equivalents of the Biblical names see art. 

‘ Stones, Precious,’ in HDB, 

1. Egypt— In Egypt several stones are named 
anciently with specimens, and some others are 
named as the material for amulets which are 
regularly of one material. Thus we can be certain 
of aef t white quartz ; set tahetit amethyst ; 

red jasper, or sard ; turstd^ carnelian ; khaadeb^ 
lazuli; qaaonkhf a variety of lazuli; nemehenf 
jade ; qo or qadat haematite ; nealien or mafkat 
neahent green ielspar and beryl ; mafkat of Syria, 
malachite ; mafkat of Amen, turauoise ; the last 
two may be perhaps reversed. Tne use of some 
stones was almost constant for certain amulets — 
carnelian or sard for the leg, hand, name*badge, 
and serpent-head; jasper, or imitation in red 
lass, for the girdle of Isis and the sacrificial cow ; 
iorite for clothing ; green felspar or beryl for the 
Mpyrus sceptre and the writing tablet ; lazuli for 
figures of goddesses and the cartouche ; hmmatite 
for the head-rest, square and level ; obsidian for 
the double feather and ama sign of union. The 
reasons for such usage can be guessed in some 
cases: the green stones symbolized verdure and 
nowth; the rod jasper is called *the blood of 
Isis’; the weighty hmmatite is for the repose of 
sleep or of levelled building ; the flesh-coloured 
carnelian for the hand and leg. Some of these 
amulets are ordered to be made of such materials 
in the directions in the Book of tka Daad, 

2 . Italy. — Italy is the land of which we know 
most regarding amulets, anciently from Pliny, 
recently from lilellunci. The ancient ideas attach- 
ing to atones are : diamond for poison or delirium ; 
haematite for success in petitions or to reveal 
treachery ; siderites (black hiematite or meteorite) 
to cause discord in law- suits ; brown hydrous oxide 
of iron (limonite) for pregnancy ; quartz ci^stal for 
parturition ; amethyst and emerald for intoxica- 
tion, against spells, hail, and locusts, and for 
access to kings ; agate against scorpions ; jasper 
for public speaking ; blood jasper for invisibility ; 
black jasper for taking cities and fleets; yellow 
quartz against jaundice ; ainiantlius against spells ; 
serpentine against headache and serpent- bites ; 
white steatite for increase of milk ; malachite for 
preserving infants; amber for throat affections, 
and against fevers ; ammonite for prophetic 
dreams. 

In modem Italy pyrites is used to preserve the 
eyes ; red hmmatite stops bleeding ; black hmroa- 
tite is for the evil eye ; limonite for pregnancy ; 
sapphire is for headache, and promote content- 
ment; quartz crystal for evil eye; white chalce- 
dony for milk ; red chalcedony for bleeding ; agate 
eyeftone for evil eye ; blood jasper to stop bleed- 
ing; black jasper against lightning; staurolite 
against witenery; nephrite for kidney disease; 
garnet for widows, and comfort in misfortune ; 
serpentine against reptiles ; malachite for the evil 
eye ; dendrite against venom ; selenite for increase 

01 milk ; amber against witchery ; white coral for 
increase of milk ; red coral for menstruation and 
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evil eye ; madrepore aranst witchery and worms. 
Obviously the use of a large part of these is due to 
* sympatnetic magic,’ or, as it may better be called. 
*the doctrine of similars.’ A considerable revival 
of fancy beliefs about gems has occurred in recent 
times among the ignorant and superstitious of 
wealthy claves in Europe and America. There is 
little or nothing collected as to traditional beliefs 
about stones in other lands outside of Italy. 

3. Motives for use of gems.— An examination 
of subjects engraved upon gems throws some light 
on the purposes for which they were worn. For 
this inquiry the number of occurrences of a subject 
in Furlwtlngler’s great catalogue may be taken, 
supplemented by a few puulished in Petrie’s 
AmuUta, 

Strength and love Mem to have been thejneat motives, 
Herakles and Ero« eaoh oocurring 178 times. Far below these 
ooine wisdom, with 75 of Athene and Minerva ; Seilenos (66) for 
good living; Hermes and Mercury (63) for trade; Apollo (61) 
For music ; and Dalmon (53) for propitiation of evil ; Dionysoe 
(53) for mysteries; Nike and victory (68) come next; and, 
strangely. Aphrodite comee m low as 62. Of the lesser classes 
ars Oorgoneia and Medusa (45), Psychs (81), Artemis (29), 
Mnnad and fiaoohantes (28), Bm (18), Siren (17), Zeus (16), 
Perseus (16), Isis (14), Nereid (14), Ares and Mars (18), Bonus 
Eventus (11), Berapis (11), Pan (10), Nemesis (0), Corborus (8). 
Eos (6), Uarpocrates (6), Helios (5), Leda (5), Forluna (6), Tyt^he 
(5), AMilepios (4), Dioscuri (4), Triton (4), Oanymede (4), 
Hephdstoe (8), Hera (8), Hekate (8), Agathodaimon (8), lion- 
headed serpent (8X CerM (2), Abundantia (2), Kuropa (2X 
Thanatoe (2X and one eaoh Adonis, Orphsus, Osiris. Anubis, 
and Set. 

It is surprising how popular some deities were, 
nine surpassing Aphrodite ; while Zeus, Asklepios, 
Fortuiia, and Ceres wore strangely neglected. 

LiTBRATuaB.— Pliny, UIi\ G. Belluccl, AimUUi iUUiani 
oontemporanei : Catalogo d$lta eollezione, etc., Perugia, 1808, 
QU AmtUtU, do. 1908, It Fetieigmo primitivo in Italia, do. 
1907 ; A Furtwingler, Dia antiken Oemmen, 8 vols., Leipzig. 
1906 ; W. M. F. Petrie, Amutete, London, 1914. 

\V. M. F. Petrie. 

PREDESTINATION.-I. Idjra and parts. 
— z. Idea. — The idea of predestination bulks 
largely in the history of religious thought. 
Recently it has grown in interest. It has come 
down to US in two connotations, the one more 
strictly theological, the other more purely philo- 
sophical ; and in both referoncos severer definition 
demonstrates the reasonableness of its essential 
truth. 

(a) As a technical term in tlieology the word 
stands for that voluntary act of tin? divine will 
whereby God predetermines or foreordains whatso- 
ever comes to pass, and in particular the destimes 
of the good and evil.* The inclusion of the repro- 
bation of the wicked has lent the term an ill 
savour. Shorn of this part, the dogma remains, 
the divergences of the schools in other points 
appearing less firm under the pressing nractical 
and social needs of the modern Church. The 
predominant tendency is to identify this, the 
redemptive, aspect of predestination with election 
iq.v,}, and to use the three terms— * predestina' 
iion,’ * foreordination,’ ‘election ’-—as synonyms. 

(b) In its philosophical character the word 
stands for a conception much more coinpreheiiHive 
and profound, viz. that original all-incluRive 
definite purpose of God and act of His all-holy 
will to manifest His glory in self-revelation, which 
self-revelation takes effect by stages in time, 
appearing| not only in redemption, but in creation 
and pro^dence as well. Here the idea is not 
given immediately in experience, but emerges in 
reflexion upon it and has in consequence to vindi- 
cate its rational validity. It has won favour 
under the legis of the modern discipline of the 
philosophy of religion, its subject-matter furnishing 
one of the indispensable problems of that iumor- 
tant science, where its claims are strengthened by 
several currents of the deeper thought of the age, 

1 The Westmineter Cot^feeeion uMd * predestination * only * to 
eternal life,’ ' foreordination* ’ to eternal death.' 
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the philosophy of nature and of history, compara* 
tive religion, the higher mysticism, inM*8 tragic 
experience of life. The history of theism, more- 
over, shows predcstinurianism to be an invariable 
concomitant of tliat form of religious thought, and 
to be os fundamental to theism as its other 
features. As theistic reconstruction proceeds, the 
idea of predestination correspondingly gains. 

Noii on the ( 0 m.— The term 'predestination* has long 
been in disrepute, and for three reasons : etymologiMlly it is 
unsoriptiiral. theologically it is depraved in meaning, and 
phUosophicaily it is not sufBciently distinctive. The word is 
not in the Bible. The verb and noun come from the Patristic 
period ; the verb through the Vulgate won ite way hesitatingly 
into the AV : in the UV ite place Is taken by ' foreordain.* 
The fjatinjiredMftnai’s translates ths Greek wpoopl^nv—*. better 
translation is prctfinire. Then, In meaning, two declensions 
have occurred : npoopi^tiv does not include * reprobation,* while 
mtdeiUnare has come to include it ; on the other hand, popu- 
larly the term has lost the larger reference to the totality of 
divine eelt-revelation other than that in redemption. Further, 
the speculative understanding finds the theological contro- 
versial taint of the term repu^ant, and prefers to argue for 
the idea under other names. 

Is this disparagement wise ? Three ooneiderations may help 
to a negative answer. (1) Both Hebrew Wisdom and Christian 
theology worked out a large conception of God’s relation to the 
world and to man ai part of the world, which it was found 
difficult to embody in a single word. Accordingly, in botii 
developments there ooour a number of terms each of which 
conveys some special nuaiiee of the general idea, for that is 
how the religious consciousness works. The philosophic con- 
soiousness, on the other hand, desiderates a terra for the idea 
in its largest breadth ; that is its nature. In Hebrew probably 
the nearest equivalent is In Greek in Uie NT there is 

none ; hence Patristic thought coined ' predestination ' precisely 
as in the case of another doctrine, that of the Person of Christ, 
Is coined hpoowno^. 

(2) If ' foreordination * ibe interpreted in a purely religious 
sense as the equivalent of election, referring to man^ salvation 
from sin by gTa(’>e, then it is not adequate to the whole idea 
intended in ^predestination.* God gathered His own in His 
electing will; but He has other activities in creation and 
providence, and, if these have a relation to redemption, they 
also have independent relations to God and each other, and, as 
such, have their ground in the divine willx-a fact unrecognised 
in * foreordination,’ which, even if it be of wider compass than 
' election,* embracing the reference of the divine predetermina- 
tion of the works of creation and providence to that of redemp- 
tion as its preparatory stages, is still inadequate to the whole 
idea of * predestination. ’ 

(8) The philosophical demand for stricter definition is not 
due simply to prejudice ; there is a real need in the interests of 
Uuth to separate clearly the facts of religious sxptrlence from 
Inferences deducible from them. The speculative Impulse and 
Uie religious instinct move in dHTerent spheres and speak best 
each in its own tongue. The almve contention la corroborated 
by the history of prodestinarianlsin. The three greatest 

i )rotagoni8ts are St AugiiNtino, Calvin, and Jonathan Edwards 
gg,v.\ The special worth of those three is to have combined 
n an unusual degree the religious and intellectual powers ; 
tiiey all feel the need of this term * predestination.* It is note- 
worthy in this connexion that, in those forms of pure philosophy 
In which the spiritual aspect of existence has Justice done to 
it, idealism becomes predestinationism — as, e.p., in the German 
sucoession from Kant, through Sohelling and Krause, to 
Lotce ; and that those forms of theology in which philosophy 
fllnds a constituent place exhibit tho same tendency — as, e.g.. 
in the theosophy of P. X. von Baador 1 or the ethics of R. llothe.3 

2. Parts.— The predestination idea comprises 
two parts : (a) prescience, and {b) prevenienoe. 

(a) Prescience. — ‘Foreknowledge’ {irpiyvwris) is 
a necessity of God’s omniscience. It is involved 
in His knowledge of Himself and of His own will, 
and the immutability of His knowledge : for He 
sees all things future in the mirror His will, 
and has never at anv time been i^orant of what 
He was to do and wnat would be tne consequences. 
Foreknowledge of the actions of free agents has 
sometimes b^n excluded from the idea of God’s 
omniscience on the ground of its alleged incon- 
sistency with human freedom,* and indeed the 
difficulty of explaining how actions are free vet 
ordained has never been solved. But that God 
lias perfect foreknowledge of all events and that 
man has free agency, implied in moral responsi* 

1 Spekxdatiw DogmaUk, pt. i., Stuttgart, 1828, pts. il.-v., 
Munster, 1880-88. 

a Theologiiieha lHhik, 6 vols., Wittenberg, 1867-71. For this 
and the above English readers may consult 0. Pfleiderer, The 
Philoeophg of Religion^ Ixmdon, 1886-88, vols. i.-iv. 
a B.g., by the Socinians, Rothe, Martenseu, eto. 


bility, are truths supMrted by sufficient and 
apnropriate evidence, althoagh we may not be 
able to compose their harmony untU our know* 
ledge is such as God has. His foresight need not 
lessen man’s freedom, if freedom be understood 
not as simple self-will, but as the growing faculty 
of co-operating with the divine purpose. That 
purpose is working out a higher thing than can 
be wrought between precise forecast and exact 
fulfilment ; it is rather the evolution of men’s free 
intellectual and emotional life, adapting them to 
their environment and improving their conditions. 
Wo can conceive of Goa influencing His whole 
creation in this way, persuading every grade of 
living things to assimilate more and more of His 
life-force, and go forward in the full tide of 
progress, while they are still free to close their 
pores, so to say, to His wisdom and life that 
encircle them as an atmosphere. 

Such a purpose etches itself out against a back- 
ground of much that seems purposeless, where 
much happens that is not His will but the will of 
an autonomous creature not yet won by His per- 
suasive agenojr. As the divine knowledge is 
intuitive, not inferential, free, not necessitated, 
we are bound to assign to it the prescience of 
all things and all relations of things, of all actions 
and all conditions of actions.^ 

(6) Prevenience. — Again, the premotion * of God 
is a necessity of His omnipotence. Predestination 
is no mere idea in God — not simply His resolve to 
enter on modes of self-revealing activity ; it is 
also action creative of creaturely destinies and 
pr^iductive of His eternal purpose ; it is the actual 
acting upon His resolve, action whereby He is the 
immanent spirit in all nature, history, life. We 
note, further, that God’s prescience and preveni- 
ence exclude the deistic and naturalistic formula- 
tions of His relation to tho world, since both deny 
His active presence in it, as certainly as they 
exclude the i>antheistic formulation which regards 
the world as illusion, emanation, or self-evolution 
of God. Thus it will be seen that in the predesti- 
nation idea lies the thought that all the works of 
God form one whole and move to one goal, that all 
find their ground in His attributes, their cause in 
His will, that all are the issue of one presupposition 
in the divine nature. How do we affirm this? 
Religious experience postulates it as the basis of 
its certainty (predestination in redemption) ; 
philosophical reflexion postulates it as the integral 
ground of its view of tne world and man’s history 
(predestination in creation and providence). The 
word * predestination ’ sums up both postulates 
and witnesses to secret affinities between the 
natural and revealed wills of God, wherein the 
realities both of reason and of faith find their 
ultimate reconciliation. 

II. SotiRCB AND issuBS.-^i, SouTce.— Here 
two points require to be noted. Predestination 
has its origin in the divine nature alone, and there 
alone in the divine attributes. God’s act of 
resolving to enter upon the various modes of His 
self ’revealing activity is a free yet responsible act 

1 This excludes the oeleorated distinction of ioientia mediae 
the proper discussion of which falls in connexion with the 
divine onmisoience. It was invented by the Jesuits, defended 
and propagated by the Molinists, assailed by the Spanish 
Dominicans, and at a conference In Rome convened bv Pope 
dement vni. was condemned. The agitation continued. Tne 
Arminlans of Holland spread the view among the Reformers. 
In England it spread widely in the 16th oentury (see J. Strang, 
Do VwuntaU sf Actionil^ Doi eirea pocoatum, Amsterdam, 
1667). The hypothesis of teUtUia medxa Is untenable. There 
can be no such intermediate knowle^, all knowledge being 
either necessary or free. Again, as mterential knowledge tl 
cannot worthily be ascribed to God, whoee knowledge Is intui- 
tive. He knows all tbs relations of things, but does not reason 
out those relations in the aot of knowing. 

s Hie tevourlte term in Boholastioism for * prevenienoe.* St. 
Thomas Aquinas dlsoussss it with fuUaan. Of. also the con- 
troversy of Mlibranohe with Boursier. 
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to which He is determined by nothing outside of 
Himself, or alien to His nature, and by nothing in 
the way of an internal necessity of His being, or 
of any defect in His being, except the insistence 
of His own gracious character and good pleasure. 
There is no life outside the divine life. The life of 
God is inclusive of all life. It is a life with 
Himself alone and within Himself alone. In the 
vastest area of being there are no reaches beyond 
His boundless being or beyond the causation and 
control of His will. The whole actual and possible 
universe is at the last a monistic system, centring 
in a single truth to which everything in it may be 
referred That truth is the one and absolute 
Being, who comprehends all being, the substance 
of an existence, God. God thus is not one side 
by side with others, whether like Him or unlike, 
co-equal or prepotent, relationship with whom He 
is bound to recognize and coniuder in His own 
action. He is God; and * beside Him there is 
none other.* To be Himself is the sublimest glory 
conceivable. To go forth continually in self- 
manifestation is His constant good pleasure or 
win. Such a Being, overflowing with the sense of 
His beauty and infinite blessedness, must com- 
municate Himself in love in every form and 
degree possible through which the features of His 
life may shine. His self-exhibition and self-com- 
munication are the only and original necessities of 
His action, and these reside in His own nature. 

From that fact it follows that those original 
necessities operate in accord with the divine 
attributes and with nothing else— power, justice, 
wisdom, holiness, love. God is not all-powerful in 
the sense that He can do anything. He does what 
He likes, but He likes only what is according to 
His character, that whicli is true, just holy. 
There can be no caprice in His action, for His will 
learns from His wisdom and works out what is 
just. His power is at the service of an idea which 
gives to His endeavour stabili^ and worth. 
I'here can he no question here of ms predetermin- 
ing any thing or person to what is contrary to His 
character. The attributes of God, since they alone 
regulate His action, are the basal principles of 
existence and the supreme categories of thought, 
which takes origin in their exercise. All finite 
existences through which He designs to manifest 
and to bestow His life, founded in the Qualities of 
His nature, find their real principles, their ratio 
essendi, there, and represent each one or more of 
those divine qualities. All life is rooted in the 
divine Being, is in Him an organic whole, and in- 
cludes the life of nature, of history, of humanity, 
in which He displays His power, wisdom, right- 
eousness, truth, goodness, and love, and no 
attributes opposed to these. All these lives are 
independent unities within their own spheres, yet 
related to one another in the all-embracing whole, 
which is neither identical with God nor separate 
from Him, but in which He is so present (ana it in 
Him) that He is not merely the cause of it and all 
its parts, but is its and their immanent and active 
ground, so that they truly appear as His finite 
expression and image through a series of ascending 
stages in an organic process which tends to His 
honour and glory. 

2. iMuet.— Such is the divine desira. The 
method of accomplishing it science and philosophy 
unfold. To their Investigation nature, history, 
and man are all separate it related economies, sus- 
ceptible of distinctive analysis— a task to which 
the modem spirit has addressed itself with eamr- 
ness. Here we are concerned only with an induo- 
tive generalization of broad results. These would 
appear to be three : (1) God works towards an end 
through means ; (2) He employs means in a wraded 
succession in time ; (3) the character of the end 


displays the principle of the whole and motives 
the effort of progress towards it. If these results 
be kept in view, we shall be led in the path of a 
true theism and a right predestination. The 
universal dualism deeply seated in the entire 
constitution of things cannot be denied ; it raises 
the problems. There are speculative systems that 
easily set it aside, in the way of logic joining 
opposites that are held to be originally one ; but 
by such logical redemption no strength is given to 
human thought or moral aims. Theistio monism 
cannot thus proceed ; it must show the dualism 
overcome in tne way of historical fact and moral 
process, such that God is seen to be all in all, 
realizing Himself in His attributes in finite forms 
through the free play and independent life of their 
internal forces.^ The steps of the proof are clear. 
The physical creation, operating freely within 
limits imposed only by its own material, is an 
orderly system working out its special end in man. 
Man is the living BynthesiB of nature, which in all 
its parts prefigures nim, and in its functions aspires 
to what is only satisfied in him. History is miar- 
acterized by the same independent interplay of all 
her forces and moves on under laws which reduce 
the acts of the countless conscious subjects who 
make events to a world of order, the progress of 
which is the evolution of the spiritual man. Man 
himself, granted that he is by nature a divided and 
complex being, is nevertheless in the healthy 
personality one. Aim, will, resolve, make him a 
complete unit ; as mind or will he is a whole ; and 
the more he ^vances in intelligence and ethical 
power, the better he is fulfilling the ideal of his 
own life, and responding to the preparatory move- 
ments Weath the human sphere whicii have 
gradually disclosed it. Humanity is thus the final 
cause of the world, history, human nature. Now, 
as it belongs to the nature of God to actualize 
Himself in humanity, the human spirit, as it de- 
scends into the depths of its own being, recognizes 
itself to be divine in principle. The perfect con- 
sciousness of this we see in Clirist, and owe to Him. 
He made known to man his inborn divinity. His 
incarnation exhibits the unity of the divine and 
human. That consciousness comes first in a single 
individual, in isolated form, a present divine fact, 
serving to stimulate the human spirit to new life. 
The last consideration is of thehi;Aiest importance. 
It contradicts all ideas which resolve the revelation 
of God in Christ into a general fact belonging to 
the phenomenology of spirit, and implies the 
personal God communicating Himself in dynamic 
force in positive historical form. Man has not 
grown into the consciousness of his own divinity ; 
it has been revealed to him. Revelation is not 
simply an extension of the knowledge of God ; it 
brings in an actual economy of grace as actively 
employed in the redeeming of men. Only by a 
sum of saving acts, unfolding His mind and will, 
can the living God become fully unveiled. In this 
sense Christianity alone is the revelation of God’s 
redemptive love, since the whole person of Christ 
—His words, works, death, resurrection, exaltation 
—serves to bring into actual view the will of God 
as concerned in ^e salvation of men. Not through 
Christ merely, but in Him, in the undivided whmo 
of His personality and history, as ‘ Hoad over all 
things to the Church,’ God was reconciling the 
world to Himself. The Christological element 
leads us to regard the will of God for our salvation 
not as abstract, but as personal and positive in 
His Son. That, however, could not have happened 
haphazard in the divine mind ; as it was essential 

1 Tha flnt thinker clearly to expound this position was llic 
Italian 0. B. Yioo; cf. his *La edensa nuova,’ in Opere, cd. 
a. Ferrari, Milan, 1886<87 ; R. Flint, Fieo, In Blackwood’s 
* Phlloeophloal Olassios,* Edinburgh, 1884. 
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to the Betting forth of Hia gloiy, it was * before 
the foundation of the world, by His deteiminate 
oounael ; and it determined the foundation of the 
world and the subsequent fortunes of all therein. 
Predestination is by the will of God, in an organic 
process,* in Christ who is its primal and final 
principle. 

III. SIONIFICANCE.^I, For the idea of God.— 
The predestination idea safeguards three factors 
in the relation of God to the world : (a) His free 
agency and responsibility in His activities, (6) His 
co operation with His creatures in their true life, 
and (c) His efiiciency in the fulfilment of His 
purpose. 

{a) Arbitrariness has been associated with God’s 
predestination. Yet predestination forbids arbi- 
trary caprice on His part. The great advocates of 
its truth know nothing of arbitrary acts of God. 
The acts of God, they argue, are consistent with 
the character of God ; the nature of God is prior 
to His laws, and His nature and character are of 
the absolute and perfect good. Inscrutability has 
been associated with preaestination, as a cover for 
any injustice that may emerge in its issues. Now, 
while on any theory of the universe the last reasons 
of the constitution and course of things must 
always be sought for in the council of an eternal 
wisdom which it is beyond our capacity to fathom, 
and therefore inscrutable, in the inscrutability 
there can be no injustice or partiality ; for those 
reasons are the outcome of an etem^ wisdom, 
righteousness, love. God’s action here can never 
be that of a selfish man. He acts according to His 
glory, which cannot be dissociated from His nature 
as absolute good. In that character His moral 
perfection implies an absence of arbitrary or un- 
just act. Inaeterminism has been associated with 
predestination. But God cannot act as an inde- 
terminate power. He is intrinsically and neces- 
sarily good— not by necessity, but freely, because 
He wills the freedom which lends His action its 
ethical character. The necessity which keeps 
Him from evil is moral— conformity to love, gooa- 
neas, holiness. 

In contradistinction from these, the divine pre- 
destination is an act of sovereignty ^ in the exercise 
of which God shows only mercy and ^^oo^ess. 
Sovereignty is not simple supremacy; it is the 
sphere of divine freedom whence issues only bless- 
ing,* for there divine procedure is not limited by 
considerations of man’s excellences or sins. 

(6) God’s blessing us is His co-operation with us 
to cultivate in us His life. As in Him, so in man, 
true life is attained by a combination of necessity 
and freedom. Man everywhere, as ho ascends in 
intelligence, is inwardly conscious that He is able 
to do right. He is also convinced that God is on 
the side of the right. The tendency to excellency 
of life indicates God’s will. It grows in man by 
his response which he makes in his freedom as he 
directs himself more perfectly towards God. Yet 
it is not simply by his desire and aspiration and 
the efforts born of these that he ascends, but also 
by their satisfaction in the answering care and 
recreative energy of creative love. These experi- 
ences point to tne transcendent truth that creation 
was with God from all time, came from God, is in 
part turning of its own will towards God, is in part 
ever turning more and more consciously towards 
Him, and becomes at last completely, self-consci- 
ously, at one with God in will— the doctrine of the 
I^ogos, the hope of the esohatologist, the dream of 
the mystic. 

(c) Is it but a hope and a dream ? Can God’s 

1 The flnt philosopher olearlv to reoogniw the orgsnlo prooese 
of the divine purpose wee St Aurastine. 

* Galvin terms the opposed aoctrlns * frigid and Jejons* 

f/nrt. i. 16 . 1 ). 


Durpose fail t Our oonception of otmipaUnes must 
oe modelled on what we know of finite power, 
though not limited by it. In our experience the 
secret of power lies in the ability to conceive the 
end in view and to reflate action towards that 
end. Those are not absent from God. For the 
creation of the finite He is responsible. He has 
chosen to create it not a passive thing, but a life 
with a way of its own. Why should we not believe 
that it is only the possibility, not the actuality, of 
eyil that is necessary! If the end which Goa has 
in view is a form of life produced by the ability to 
oo-(^rate with or to resist Him, it must be part 
of His omnipotence to be able to give the ability 
to resist Him. The resistance womd be evil. In 
so far the Creator is responsible for the possibility 
of evil and its attendant risks. On the other hand, 
tlie divine prescience cannot be conceived as dim 
or vague, or the divine blessedness as uncertainly 
fluctuating with the uncertainties of men’s choices, 
as Calvin asks, * How can the contingent affect the 
First Cause on which it entirely depends ! ’ The 
possibility of future failure on His part must, 
therefore, be limited. God must be oreditod with 

E revision against the results of all possible disaster, 
s not fatherhood the best symbol of omnipotence? 
His creation must not finish in itself, but must go 
on to recreation— a consummation visible in Christ 
and Christian humanity, in whom *the whole 
world is reconciled to God.’ 

God, then, has willed all men to be saved. He 
has predestinated all men and things in His 
Son. Creation is prelude to incarnation, and was 
never desiraed to furnish occasion for irreformable 
sinners. In the foreordination as in the judgment 
God might say, * I never knew you sinnors.’ He 
has contemplated all in Christ ; He has foreknown 
all in Christ ; He has loved all in Christ ; He has 
elected all in Christ; and by the one same act. 
He has taken every possible means to fulfil that 
act with success. Through creation, history, 
redemption, He has gradually exhibited and com- 
municated His life to men, to raise men to its 
likeness step by step. Hcspecting his liberty God 
forces no man, yet presciently and preveniently 
seeks to persuade men. He reserves also the right 
to intervene by His omniscience and omnipotence 
in order to avert thoroughgoing disaster. Both 
courses He takes in the exercise of His sovereignty, 
which b the field of Ilia froedom. That * prefer- 
ential action ’ * of His can fail only if the infinite 
resourcefnlness of HU nature fails— a result incon- 
ceivable.* 

a. For the idea of man.— The predestination 
idea yields two precious aBsurances for man’s con- 
viction along with a nave warning : (a) the 
certainty of hU practice freedom of will, (6) the 
ability to attain his destiny, (c) the fact of failure 
as both possible and permissible. 

(a) Necessity has b^n associated with predestina- 
tion. The problem that it raises is perennial. 
Its reproach no system can roll away from itself. 
As the divine Being U a harmony of necessity and 
freedom, so they ran through lul His handiwork 
inclusive of man’s life. In themselves they are 
not antitheses, and they are but crudely conceived 
when opposed. A theistic predestination excludes 
their opposition and leaves the vindication of 
necessitarianism to ' the wisdom of this world’ as 
in materialUm and idealUm— in men of science 
like Hnxley, fencer, etc., in men of specnlative 
idealism like Hegel and others more pronounc^ly 
pantheist, who assert that they see in all things 
the working out of an eternal necessity. Philo- 
1 Martinesn'i phrsM. _ . . 

> forMToliw sxoIadM three poeitloni : (a) the notion that 
God prede^ates fixed numbers, (t) the notion that Q<ri pre- 
destinatee to eril, and (s) the notion that Qod predeetinaUs, 
* by permission,* etsmal oonssqusnoss of svU. 
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aophert of the type of Sohelling, Lotse, and 
others are truer guides. History, they urge, is 
characterised by a union of freedom and necessity, 
the product of a freedom somehow pervaded by 
n^ssity, composed of the acts of countless con- 
scious subjects which yet form a world of order.* 
How <»n this be?, they ask. Only through the 
stion of a principle superior to both in which 

E ars one— God. History is the evolution of 
principle. It reveals i^lf through the free 
play of individual wills, and could not be were 
those wills not free so that they are fellow- 
workers with it. Free will is incapable of rigid 
objective presentation ; it is best exhibited by a 
process corr6srK)nding to the development of free- 
dom itself. What is freedom ? It is onl^ in terms 
of experience that it can have any meaning at all. 
So with necessity. They are two constantly alter- 
nating poles of our experience. The only solution 
is a reputed appeal to the subject. The freedom 
which we at once oppose to and collate with 
necessity is subordinate to the higher freedom 
of consciousness on which the distinction rests. 
Thus modem psychology. In the metaphysical 
reference the dimoulties arising from finite free- 
dom may be met by the contention that, while the 
total possibilities, however far back we go, are 
fixed, yet within these, however far forward we 
go, contingencies arise,* and the best is reached 


only W living through the less good. 
{h)fatali8m has been associated 


with pr^es- 


tination. Calvinism is allied to be specially 
chargeable with the error in Christian times. Un- 
questionably paganism famishes abundant traces. 
The popular misunderstanding of foreordination is 
fate, rredestination, however, is not fate. Fate 
is a conception for which there is no foothold in 
the Christian system. Belief in one’s fate or star 
or fortune is apt to characterize both great men 
and small, and to prompt both to trust in their 
strongest qualities, which may not be their best. 
In so far as a man is possessed by a blind feeling 
of being an instrument of destiny used by an irre- 
sistible force he knows not to what end, nis belief 
is a weakness. It bears no likeness to the Christ- 
ian idea, which has two features : it makes a man 
rationally oonsoious that he has a mission to 
accomplish, and it impels him when he learns the 
divine will to be humbly submissive to its dictates. 
* I will do God’s will and what I choose,’ said 
General Gordon. The Calvinistic * fate ’ is incen- 
tive to heroic effort, a challenge to play the man. 
God’s predeHtinationa are moral inspirations.* 
What (W ordains man realizes. Yet withal there 
is more. Calvinism in its severer aspect embodies 
something additional. It is often neglected in 
Christian thought ; it was seldom absent from the 

1 F. W. J. von ScheUinv, ' Philosophiioht Untenuchungon 
tiber die mensohlicha Frdhel(/ in Philotophuche Sohriften, 
LandBhut, 1800; R. H. Lotw, Mieroeomo$, Kng. tr., 2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1885. 

a This ii Martln«Mi*s solution, MOopUng it from Dugald 
Stewart ; of. A Study <^f Religiont bk. lli., * Determinism and 
Freewill.' It is the ]^tion giWlaally but oogentlv won 
through the succession from Kant to Lotze. Soienoe, as distinct 
from metaphysics, has also in reosnt years bwun to vindicate 
'freedom* as rational; with the aotdvistlo and vitalistio philo- 
sophies of Buckon and Bergson it has entered on a new era. 
In a recently published letter of more than ordinary interest 
Bergson writes: 'From all this [ths contentions of his three 
woru. EsMy on tAs immediaU Faeti of ComdoutMitt Matter 
and Memory, and Creative Evolution] there clearly emerges the 
idea of Qod, Creator and Free; the generator at once of 
matter and of life, whose creative efforts as rw^ards life are 
oonlinued through the evolution of species and the constitution 
of human personalities.* 

> Of. J. Orr, The Proareet of Dogma, London. 1901. lect 1. 
Calvin and Knox in their treatises strenuously deny that pre- 
de* t.>nfction is fate. Sir W. Scott credits Monteose with the 
ditty : 

' He either fears his fate too muoh. 

Or his deserts are small. 

That dares not put it to the touch. 

To gain or lose it all.' 


pre-Christian conscience. In India and Greece, 
among the old Teutons, in many Christian sects 
and not a few of the noblest Cliristian ntlnds it 
found impressive expression, viz. man’s profound 


tragedy of human existence— the WeUschtnerz of 
modem pessimism. It centres in that suffering 
in which the subject is victim. It is the tragic 
mystery of the world, something piteous and 
fearful; not emergent merely from external 
forces nor from human acts, not the moral order 
nor yet a mere fate cruel and indifferent; but 
something insomtable and inevitable outside all 
these which bears on man’s life and assails it. It 
is a demonic force, ready to spring, when oiroom- 
stancea or character or both give occasion, upon 
its victims to wreak upon them a dire doom, in 
the drawing down of which motives are nothing, 
oiroumstances nothing; the motives may have 
been aflame with goodness, tho circumstances 
such tliat any other course was impossible, yet 
with sharp and swift consequence the stroke 
descends out of the place where dwell the Nornir 
(Teutonic), the Hathor (Egyptian), the Erinyes 
(Greek), the * divine jealousy’ (Hebrew), and all 
such as * work woo to mortal man. ’ It is this almost 
universal dark instinct more than the Pauline 
election that is responsible for the horror of much 
Christian eschatology and Calvinistic gloom; it 
inheres in tlie natural man. Early Greek dramas, 
Shakespeare’s tragedies, Maeterlinck’s essays, cover 
a streten of many centuries and represent wddely 
divergent civilizations, yet in this they are one. 
It is an insistent sense in all thought which has 
these two grievous wants : the lack of persoiialitv 
in ths Deity and the lack of reality in the worlu. 
It is the great merit of Christian thought to 
remedy both defects and to lift in some measure 
the awful burden from human hearts. It does so 
by teaching the unity of the physical and moral 
spheres, the organic character of all existence in 
God. It agrees that these spheres do not exhaust 
the content of reality nor enable us to grasp the 
depths of being, and so cannot be erected into the 
working powers of the world or made the complete 
expression of the divine will. But what is beyond 
them is not dark, oruel, vengeful, jealous of men, 
eager to slay, but an order fax deeper and richer 
than that which we know in time and space, 
where God’s will alone abides unchanged anu un- 
changeable, working itself out not only in spite of 
but even by means of all opposed to it ; and it is 
a will of g(Kxi to man. 

(c) Opposition there is. It is vital ; so real and 
serious as, not indeed finally to thwart, yet 
grievously to hinder, the fulfilmeiit of the divine 
purpose, and at the same time completely dis- 
integrate its own spirit power. God cannot fail ; 
individual men may. Ine forces adverse to Him 
are autonomous, and the autonomy is real ; hence 
all may not 'work to will and to do of His 
good pleasure.’ His workmanship is not merely 
mechanical, infallibly realizing His conceptions. 
He has His conception and also its completion before 
Him, as every purpose must ; but the first has to 
reach the second not forcibly but freely through 
the material in which it seeks to be expressed. 
That material may never move against Him in the 
mass, bnt it may in the individual ; for the indi- 
vidual is not wholly moved by the mass and may 
use the energy that is his own at variance with the 
force of the whole. When this is so, what then ? 
Are there refuges, reservoirs of latent self, for the 
rebels? The energy of life- force which they mis- 
use, is it transformable? Perhaps; by lapsing 
into the universal life, there to be re-formed.^ 
At any rate, it may utterly fail in its present form. 

1 Of. the Biblioftl figure ol Ck>d m * the potter.' 
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Individaal tragedy is too frequent here to render 
it improbable or imposnible hereafter,* unless, 
within the reaches of the divine resourcefulness and 
the possibilities of the organio life of the ra^, 
there be means of conversion and renewal at which 
we cannot even guess. Men must *giv6 all 
diligence to make their calling and election sure.’ 

IV. History,— i. Ethnic.— Predestinarian con- 
ceptions arise at a certain stage of religious re- 
flexion of necessity ; and kindrA conceptions are 
to be found in all religions which have been influ- 
enced in their development by speculative thought. 
Even polytheism adumbrates them in divine 
personifications of Destiny. 

(a) CrrssA;.— The best instance of this we find in 
the Greek poets and tragedians, with whom the 
belief passed through a variety of forms : 0^6i«os, 
dri;, fUMoa, vifieinSi Ylpivijet. Those are less intellec- 
tual solutions of the problem than deifications of 
experience ; and they are remarkably comprehen- 
sive. At first, as in Herodotus, Pindar, and 
Theognis, envy and caprice characterize the Olym- 
pic g^s in their dealings with men. Men are the 
restless rivals of the gods, and must be taught 
their proper place. Occasionally a righteous pur- 
Mse governs the divine dealings ; occasionally also 
defects of character in men oring on their mis- 
fortunes. But such features do not manifest 
themselves in force till we come to the great 
themes of iEschylus and Sophocles, whose tone is 
vastly superior. The caprice of the gods is by 
them modified in an ethical direction. Personal 
calamity is a judicial act pronounced by a moral 

overnor on men’s follies and crimes. * Divine 
ustice displaces the di vine J ealousy. ’ * The mental 
and moral clouding gives way to the notion of 
events baflllng human foresight and so leading 
to unconscious crimes. Even the dark power 
of Moira is part of the moral order, designed to 
incite man to resistance, in making which he may 
fall, but in his fall he is greater than if he had 
never met the challenge. Within increasingly 
broad limits, too, man’s freedom is recognized. In 
Sophocles there is the mature idea that sufiering 
is not always final, but is foreseen in the counsels 
of the gods as part of the permitted evil which is a 
condition of a just and harmoniously ordered 
universe. ' It is not inconsistent with this that 
epic poetry gives more prominence to circum- 
stances ana external forces in the determining of 
character ; for such is the nature of epic as distmet 
from drama. Thus there is little justification for 
the common theory’ that in the Greek drama 
everything is foreknown and develops inevitably 
from the beginning. Tragic fate needs a tragic 
trait in the victim. Of. art. Fate (Greek and 
Roman). 

(b) Roman. — Nothing like the same subtle 
sensitiveness is found in the Roman early theology. 
The citizens of Latium and the surrounding parts 
were a more secular and political race ; and destiny 
with them amounts to little more than a. belief in 
their own genius and the enterprise that renders it 
effective. The deity Fortune embodies this faith. 
Destiny is seldom regarded as personal doom ; it 
is rather racial mission. Nor does it often occur 
to the Roman thinker to inquire into the origin of 

1 Qrsnted this, it follows that ths total effect of individual 
trade failure hereafter on the whole world-plan may be dealt 
with as in the case of individual failure in this life's progress. 
The Creator's method, righting what goes amiss, here may 
indicate His method In the hereafter, what is that method? 
Briefly nature’s desire is to rid itself of defects ; if defects per- 
sist tme cause Is not in them, but in the progressive organism 
of life in which they are survivals. But the primal and final 
plan of Ood can have no inherent defects. 

3 S. H. Butcher, Somt Atpeeti oj the Greek Gffnftis*, London, 
1U04, p. 109. 

s Schiller's so-called reproductions of Greek dramas illustrate 
this popular but erroneous idea. 


the special genius of his people. The metaphysi- 
cal and ethical implications of the belief were not 
canvassed. Of. art. Fate (Greek and Roman). 

(c) Tetifonte.— ‘Remarkable is the contrast in the 
Teutonic idea of destiny. It forms a prime ele- 
ment in an elaborate mythology whose foci are 
Odin and Urdr, divinity and fate. It is difficult 
to delimit the respective jurisdictions of these 
two ; but the lion’s share of power falls to Urdr 
(Vyi^). She is the goddess of fate, and also of 
death— a significant conjunction. She is the dis- 
penser of lim and death, with her maids the Nome 
(arbiters -of life) and the Valkyries (arbiters of 
death), who dwell with her under the world-tree 
(Ygdrasil), which stands forever green, watered by 
her gold-cased fountain. The might of Odin 
standing behind is no relief ; he wields a lawless 
power, with a loveless will. He stands for blind, 
arbitrary, elemental will — will cut off from wisdom, 
a brute, blundering, pitiless, eccentric will (with 
the single bright feature that it chooses the 
warriors for Valhalla), which surrounds human 
passion and affection with a tragic cloud against 
which the heroic figure is shown oil*. A deep 
pessimism pervades the Eddas. It is as if the 
cruel and dismal climate of the North, the huge 
terror of storm and sea, the high courage of reck- 
less hearts crushed by the irrespouso of apathetic 
deity, were all gathered u{> in a vast and bitter 
gloom — that general spirit which for modem 
understanding has been so powerfully portrayed 
in the romantic operas of Richard Wagner.* Cf. 
art. Doom, Doom-Myths (Teutonic). 

(d) Indian, — On a higher plane, turning to 
ancient India, we find a definite theistio develop- 
ment in the later stages of the Upani^ads^ in the 
Kdthaka and the SveUUvatarat wliere there occurs 
the clear idea that 'only by the man whom he 
chooses is God comprehendoa— to him the dtman 
reveals his essence.^ In the Buddhistic teaching 
prominence is accorded to the law of karma {q.v,)^ 
according to which the soul in its successive trans- 
migrations has each stage irrevocably determined 
by its conduct in the previous stage — a suggestion 
of ethical necessitation which even in its fullest 
expression remains vague. Apart from express 
teaching, Hindu life and ideas are predominantly 
fatalistic, unfree, unenergetic. The drama is full 
of deu8 ex machina\ the actors seldom rely on 
their own will. The religion, largely a ritual, 
shows the divine wrath ready to burst out on the 
most trivial occasions and for the most trifling 
offences.’ Cf. art. FATE (Hindu). 

(e) Chinese. — In ancient China there is the great 
law of Too, circumscribing the course of human 
life in a cosmos of omnipresent order. It over- 
rules the entire animation of the universe in both 
its aspects of light and darkness, life and death, 
good and evil It never deviates or diverges. It 
metes out justly and equitably to all men, by 
means of the spirits or gods rewarding the good, 
by means of the spectres punishing the bad, with 
perfect impartiality. Blessing comes to those who 
conform to its laws, hurt to those who violate 
them. The fear of the spectres is very great; 
there is an all -pervading demonism, counteractives 
to which make up a large proportion of Chinese 
religious practice.^ The evil spectres may interfere 
at any moment with human business and fate, 
favourably or unfavourably. These spectres are 
the instruments of retributive justice. Tao is 

1 Of. on this psnmph Y. Rydberg* TeuUmie Mythology, 
E^. tr., London, 18^, If 61-44. 

» P. Deussen, The Phitoemhy of the Upaniehade, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1906, jpp. 172-179. Oonsult on the subject gener- 
Ally N. MoNlool, 2^ Religume Quest of India; Indian Theiem, 
Oxford, 1016 ; Mrs. Binolsir Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism, 
do. 1916. 

s J. J. M. de Qroot, The RelMon of Chinese, 4 vols., 
Leyden, 1802, bk. i. p. 086 f., bk. fl. oh. ii. 
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both tho orefttion and tho oroatori tho notivo forco 
of the universe and the free determiner of its 
wncy, spontaneottslT working from all eternity. 
His favour, won by obedience to his motions, may 
be secured by faithful observance of them in the 
actual movement of the world and life. Having 
no superior or co-eaual, lie secures it that human 
destiny is neither dark nor cruel ; it is clear and 
orderly as himself. Cf. art. Fat* (Chinese). 

(/) ion. —In ancient Egypt the moral con- 
ditions of character and destiny are similarly con- 
spicuous. Euyptolo^sts are divided as to the char- 
acteristics of primitive Egyptian religion, whether 
they are those of a polytheism or those of a mono- 
theism. But even that school which asserts its 
polytheistic character anees that underneath the 
multiplicity of deities there is always the feeling 
of their unity ; and, whenever that unity is at all 
recognized, it carries with it the further concept of 
the spirituality of the divinity in things '—a spirit- 
uality that is righteousness. The goddess Hathor, 
the patroness of joy and happiness, is also the 
cosmic principle, the personification of the great 
universal power of nature perpetually creating and 
maintaining all things, great and small ; she is 
further in the judgment a foremost figure on the 
bench. In ‘ The Precepts of Khensu-bctep * (F. J. 
Chabas, in VEgypiologUt Paris, 187d-78, oh. vi.) 
the explicit references to sekher neUr show a clear 
and definite idea of divine providence,^ by whose 
goodness men subsist. To the supreme being who 
IS thus regarded is attributed at the same time 
the creation of the world and all things ; and, as 
he is righteous, his plan is righteous. We owe it 
to this religion that it emphasizes the fact that the 
guilty suffer, the penalty being exacted at the 
time of the wrong-doing, not deferred to a later 
day or generation? Cf. art. Fate (Egyptian). 

2. Jewish and Muhammadan.— The OT and NT 
ideas are given in in the art. Election. 

There all in creation, history, redemption, is re- 
ferred back to the divine sovereignty. The special 
features of that relationship as experienced in 
vital religious activity alone are set forth ; the 
general idea never gets beyond its most general 
expression. The same speculative reserve charac- 
terizes later Jewish thought. Its particular 
interest is not high ; except in the case of indi- 
vidual rabbis, notning further is ventured than 
the steteinent of a comprehensive dependence of 
all things wd all persons on the divine supremacy, 
and an insistence, always in subordination to Qoa s 
sovereignty, on man's free will. Intellectual prob- 
lems are evaded as beyond human solving. Of the 
Jewish sects in the time of Christ Josephus is 
responsible for making the Pharisees material pre- 
destinationists, the Essenes absolute predestina- 
tionists, and the Sadducees hostile to all forms of 
predestination, since they traced all events to 
chance. Material predestination limits the divine 
d^ree to this materia] life ; an example from ^ul. 
vii. 6 is to the effect that a man does not hurt his 
finger in this world unless it has been decreed. It 
is a peculiarly Judaic idea, and belongs to the 
main stream of Habbinic conviction. Other cur- 
rents represented in Rabbinism are the two 
familiar to Christian controversy — the one empha- 
sizing man's freedom, the other divine overrule. 
According to the one, the decision rests with man, 
whose conduct determines his destiny ; the spirit’s 
prime endowment is freedom. According to the 
other, God directs and foreknows all. A repre- 
sentative utterance is that of R. Al^iba {Abhdth, 

1 Ct 0. P. Tiele, Hist. tAe Egyptian Jteligiant Env. tr., 
London, 1882, pp. 21&-230. 

^GL E. A. w. Budge. Ood§ of the Egyptiane; or Studieein 
Smptian Mythology ^ 2 vole., London. 1004, i. 126. 

’ Of. on Uw B. Naville, La Religion dee ancUne Egyptiene, 
I’ariB, 1906, pp. 160-175. 


iii. 15) : * All if foreseen yet freedom is granted 
a position whose last eminent apologist was the 
renowned Maimonides.^ 

Muhammadanism teaohee an absolute predes- 
tination, to both good and evil, happiness and 
misery. God is conceived of as abiMilttte will, 
operating by rigid law, moulding the material by 
whose instrumentality it works, after the manner 
of Oriental despotism. Muhammadan philosophers 
expound it in a more extreme way than it is set 
forth in the Qur’&n until the doctrine has become 
nraotically pemioious. The reaction set in by the 
Mu'tazilites, who assailed the orthodox view with 
keenness, made room for free will, but was eventu- 
ally overoome by orthodoxy.^ Cf. art. Fat* 
(Muslim). 

3. Christian. — Predestination holds a large place 
in the history of the Christian Church. It has 
fanned burning controversies, and generated 
popular fear; it has fostered stem io^ls, and 
moulded strong natures. In its largest sense the 
fin^t intellects of the Church have been attracted 
to itj and those periods that have been most fruit- 
ful m reoonoiling tlie development of Christian 
ideu with the growth of culture have been indebted 
to it above all for ini^iration. The epochs of 
its progress are marked by these periods. 

(а) First stage. — The hrst stage is signalized by 
the conflict of the Greek Fathers with Gnosticism, 
the conquest of the Greek mind by Christian 
theology. The problems of (Gnosticism are in the 
main two : (1) the nature of the Absolute, and the 
method whereby He can be the creator of matter, 
and (2)^ the origin of evil. Tlie Gnostic solution is 
found in an endless succession of leons or emana- 
tions of the Absolute which serve to span the gulf 
between Him and creation. Gnosticism, in estab- 
lishing its theory, had to deny free will. It is 
a solution metephysical and necessitarian. The 
Greek Apologiste and Fathers, addressing them- 
selves to the problem, reached a solution ethical 
and personal. They know nothing of uncondi- 
tional predestination ; th^ teach free will. Be- 
lieving in the sovereign eincacy of reason and con. 
science, they interpret the Ausolute in terms of 
thorn. Their contribution combines four points, 
viz. (a) the Absolute requires mediation ; (/3) the 
mediator is the Logos ; (7) through the Logos the 
Absolute is creator; (5) freedom is the mark of 
man. 

All schools at that period held an abstract notion 
of God. The centnu quest was after an appro- 
priate medium of communion between the Supreme 
Being and the world. The Gnostic attempt failecl 
before the magnificent doctrine of the Logos (Q'.i’.)— 
the issue of the controversy and its end. The doc- 
trine of the Supremo os Creator through the Logos, 
and the activity of the Logos in nature, history, and 
man, are the primary ideas of Patristic theology, 
set forth partially in the Apologists, with fullness 
and learning in (Jlement and Origen, and preached 
by Chrysostom. It is essentially a now Gnosis, 
summing up the divine design of cosmic history. 

(б) Second stage. — ^The second stage opens with 
the Latin Father, St. Augustine (t 430), and the 
fall of imperial Rome. That event gives the motif 
to his profoundest thought that history is the 
history of two antagonistic cities, so that ho can 
compare the orderea series of tho centuries to an 
antistrophic hymn pervaded by an antithetic paral- 
lelism which turns on the call of God and the 
response of man (de Civ. Dei, xi. 18). Into his 
particular opinions on religious f)redeHti nation we 
need not enter (see Augustine, Election). His 

1 F. Weber, Syntem der alttynagogalen paldatinisehen Theo. 
logie. Leipciff, 1880. 

£. Sell, Faith 0 / London, 1806 ; D. B. lUodonald, 

Development Muslim Theology, London, 1808. 
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msitions ftre not always superficially consistent. 
But his great merits are clear. He distinguishes 
prescience from predestination, and aids to a 
Mtter analysis of t he latter. He expounds a richer 
idea of will than the inherited views of Uie Greeks 
and the Pelagians ; and initiates a discussion from 
the main position of which Christian thought has 
never since withdrawn, vis. that the unregenerate 
will is not free ; freedom is growth in the power to 
do right.' Great as these servioes were to the 
progress of truth, they are not his chief contribu 
tion to tlie predestination idea. That concerns 
itself with the nature of the divine purpose the 
inotif of which is referred to above. He unfolds 
his ideas in his main book, de GivitaU Dei, called 
forth by the decay of the Roman State. The 
underlying principle of that masterly exposition is 
the organic character of the divine purpose. It is 
pervaded by his deep sense of the continuous 
evolution of the divine purpose in all things. It 
sums up his conviction of a life’s study. Throngh- 
out his life he was intent on reducing to a con* 
sistent unity the varied elements of nature, history, 
and revelation, as they presented themselves in 
believing consciousness. So sncoessfully has he 
vindicate tliat principle that subsequent develop- 
ments have proceedeu upon it, always the more 
clearly to demonstrate its essential truthfulness. 
Tlie controversies that ensued, directed against 
St. Augustine, assail details — in particular the 
doctrine of * prodesbination to evil ’or the repro- 
bation of tne impenitent wicked. Rahanns 
Maurus (t 840), Hincmar (t 882), and others argued 
the inconsequence of that doctrine by Scripture 
proof, tfohn Scotus Erigena^ (t c. 877) its inconse- 
quence metaphysically— both legitimate correc- 
tions. The Augustinian doctrine in its general 
drift worked on with increasing cogency tl^ugh- 
ont medlieval Christendom, quickening an extra- 
ordinary ferment of ideas, creative of new impulses 
in every direction, religious and disciplinary, 
political and social. Into the stream of religions 
and general culture there entered currents widely 
dissimilar, deriving from the study of Aristotle 
and of Dionysius the Areopagite, really alien to 
the Latin genius. The pregnancy of St. Angustine’s 
philosophy succeeded in acclimatizing rich elements 
in ^th in the atmosphere of Western theology. 

(c) Third stage.^Ol this the constructive intel- 
lect was that of St. Thomas Aquinas (c. 1227-74), 
who quells the maelstrom of medimval thought. 
In him we see St. Augustine pruned of his many 
verbal and logical inconsistencies and his view of 
the world and history so presented with a logical 
tlioroughness and developed on diilerent sides as to 
exhibit a proper system, or eumma. Of specific 
value is Aquinas’s discussion of provenience or 
preniotion, and the grace of natural virtues — 
features of Angustinianism that have obtained a 
secure lodgment in Romanist theolo^, but not in 
Reformed. The whole eiTort of Aquinas results in 
a fusion of the best culture and most spiritual 
faith of his age. The Anrastinian spirit pervading 
it is in his work definitmy incorporated with the 
official teaching of the Roman Church. St. 
Thomas inspired the Decrees of Trent (1646-63), 
which, while affirming several Seotlst positions, 
define a mild Angustinianism.* The Augustinian 
principles are three : (a) God is absolute master by 

1 AnjruBtine's denial of freedom Is really denial of oapriclous 
choice — the assertion of self-determination along the linee of 
one's true character. 

SRrigena's contention, *no predestination to evil* because 
that would imply a duality in the divine nature, or else the 
existence of some power above Qod determining His will, is 
acute (cf. his tractate Predtatinatioiu). It undermined for 
the future the raourring idea of Ood as the author of evlL 
> lioofs's statement, '^the history of Oatholidsm Is tbs history 
of the progressive elimination of Augustinisnism,' we regard as 
a gross exaggeratloij. 


His grace of all determinations of the will ; (fi) 
man remains free under the action of grace ; (y) 
the reconciliation of these two truths rests on the 
manner of the divine j^vemment. The Tridentine 
formnliB reaffinn ongmal sin and man’s need of 
m-aoe as against Pelamanism (sess. vi. can. 2), the 
freedom of man and the ability of doing good and 
evil even before embracing faith (vi. 6. 7) as 
gainst the Protestants. Trent farther, with St 
Thomas, teaches the universal offer of salvation 
and divine provision of the means of grace. The 
problem of harmonizing grace and freedom is left 
undefined ; the brief of Benedict xiv. (1748) gives 
liberty to all schemes of reconciliation— the strict 
Augustinian, the Thomist, and the Molinist^ 

(a) Fourth stage. -^The fourth stage came with 
the Reformation and the awakened moral con* 
Boienoe. The absorbing interest of the 16th cent, 
was religions, not specnlative. No oominanding 
intellect of the comprehensive order of an Origen, 
Augustine, or Aqumas arose to offer the new 
synthesis of faith and onltnre which the times 
imperatively demanded, and little progress was 
made in the growth of the predestination idea. 
Luther and Erasmus, Zwingli and Calvin, with 
minor divergences, agree in reverting to St. 
Augustine on the main issues and in the supposed 
interests of evangelical piety ; bat none of them 
had adequate philosophioal equipment to formulate 
anew the problem in consistent and convincing 
form. Hence Western Christendom remained 
divided. Its oontinnanoe in disruption was due as 
much to the absence of a first-rank philosopher as 
to the presence of a fiery Reformer ; for fresh 
religions feeling is less divisive than stale religious 
dogma, and the 8j[>eculative reason of the Re- 
formers made but indifferent flights. The proper 
contribution of that age lies elsewhere, m the 
fresh emphasis set on the doctrine of election as 
the believer’s ground of certainty of saJvatipn as 
against the Church and its machinery of grace. 
Polemical motives against Roman ideas of authority 
impelled the Reformers to give election a para- 
mount place in their system, with the result that 
its philosophical counterpart, predestination, as- 
sumes, not only in general theory, where it is 
relevant, bat also in theological construction, 
where it is not, the position of basal principle con- 
trolling the entire system. The InsMutes of John 
Calvin (t 1564) is representative. It asserts the 
double predestination, to life and death quite 
irrespective of merit. The central idea* is that of 
an independent and immutable decree of God, in 
which foreordination and foreknowledge are in- 
separable. Bez^ Calvin’s successor at Geneva, is 
the father of ' high,’ or supralapsarian, Calvinism. 
The common view of the Reformed Confessions, 
confirmed alike by the Synod of Dort (1618-19) and 
the Westminster Assembly (1647), is infralapsarian. 
The infralapsarian (infra tapsum) theory of pre- 
destination, or the decree of predestination viewed 
as subsequent in purpose to the decree permitting 
man to fall, represents man created and fallen as 
the object of election. The supralapsarian theory 
designates the view which supposcH that the ulti- 
mate end which God proposed to Himself was His 
own glory in the salvation of some men and the 
damnation of others, and that as a means to that 
end He decreed to create man and to permit him 
to fall. Strict Calvinism subsequently found 
mit^ations in the * Federal Theolo^,’ expounded 
by Cocceitts (1603-69), professor at Leyden, who 
introduced the idea that God’s judicial charging 

1 Of. s VAlnihls looeuiit bx B. PortsUA, in OB, f.v. * Anfos- 
tine.' 

>Bitsoh], Sneokenbarftr, eto., Imre denied theoentesUty; 
Sohweizer prove! it fully. M. Sohelbe (Cslvfne/VddestifialtofM- 
Ishrs, HsUe, 1897) describes tbs rslIgloaB mottvw underlying 
CMvin'e oonitruotlon. 
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of the guilt of Adam’s apostasy to his descendants 
was racial, and not personal ; and in the contem- 
porary Saumur school of Cameron, Am^n^ut, and 
others in France, who attempted a combination of 
partieular election and universal salvation (subter- 
lapsarianism). Bold opposition was offered by the 
Remonstrants led by Arminius, professor in Leyden 
from 1602 to 1609. A year after his death his 
disciples, as an organized party, presented a Re- 
monstrance to the States or Holland pleading for 
toleration, and, for the sake of defining their 
position, presented soon afterwards five Articles 
expressing their views. This is the origin of the 
famous *Five Points’ in the oontrovers;^ between 
Calvinism and Arminianism. Of Calvinism the 
* Five Points ’ are unconditional predestination, 
particular election, efficacious grace, divine repro- 
Dation of the wicked, and final perseverance of the 
elect. Of Arminianism the opposed points were 
conditional predestination on foreseen merit, 
universal salvation, resistible grace with the 
provision of means sutiicient for salvation, pre- 
tention of the wicked, and possible lapse of 
the justified from grace. Later, Methodism 
came with a synergistic solution which is logic- 
ally indefenHible, but has proved serviceable for 
piety. The Calvinistio victory was one of lo^c 
only ; even the victors felt that, if not handled 
with special prudence and care, the doctrine would 
be the reverse of helpful to morals and piety. 
The Calvinistio Synods restate old positions— Dort 
with relentless rigour, Westminster a little more 
cautiously. They contribute nothing new to the 
theology of the subject. The work of the Protes- 
tant sdiolastics was one of systematization for civil 
and religious reform rather than of inspiration to 
spiritual or apologetic progi'ess. It hM unques- 
tionable merits. It demonstrated the political 
potency of the predestination idea in common life, 
when men are found to believe implicitly in the 
absolute wdll of God and to range themselves sub- 
missively under its behests in simple obedience. 
It established as never before the religious principle 
as the controlling principle of civilization, taught 
the civil power definite ethical function, laid there- 
by the only workable basis of free democracy, and 
thus, when the unity of the world’s life and Know- 
ledge had been shattered by the break-up of the 
mediroval Church, pointed to fresh sources of co- 
hesion which prove the more efficient the more 
they are tested in the complexities of modem 
growth. Whatever criticism may be urged against 
Calvinism as a religion and a theology, it is certain 
that as a polity it has boon a triumphant success, 
as the maker not indeed of kings— the claim of the 
medisBval Churoli— but of what is much greater, 
States. 

The most commanding Calvinistio intellect 
appeared where there was obvious relief from the 
political pressure, in New England. Jonathan 
Edwards (1703-68) draw's into the system some- 
what of the wider expanses of the Now World 
that gave him birth. He seta forth the Calvin- 
istio view of the world with a masculine strength 
and rich insight of rare excellence, and in face of 
the most imposing critical antagonism which 
Calvinism has ever encountered— New England 
Unitarianism. He prepared the way for the final 
outfit of the nredestination idea for its modem 
task ; and he aid so by having greater confidence 
in reason than his contemporaries. Edwards was 
no reactionary. In the wiaely prevailing scorn of 
human reason he dived deeper into its depths and 
achieved two superlative results— the reconcilia- 
tion of the divine decrees and free will, and the 
exposition of the divine motive for predestination 
as resting in the divine glory. Regarding the 
former he argued that the law of causality is 


universal ; that, while every man is free to act in 
accordance with his will, his power to will is con- 
trolled by causes outside of himself, so that ulti- 
mately the will must obey the beheste of a power 
independent of its own pulses. Regarding the 
latter he argued that Goa’s freedom is exercised in 
' self-exhibition ’ and ’ self-communication ’ — a self- 
communication which is creative in man of ’the 
religious afiections ’ (the form that union of man 
with God takes) which display the reality of pre- 
destinating grace. His work is a distinct advance 
towards overcoming the dualism in the Calvinistio 
position, leading airectly to tlie idea of God as 
moral personality, the oontrolling principle of 
modem theology. In the Gatiiolic theology God 
is construed as substance ; and in Sootist, Socinian, 
and Arminian theology as w'ill. The Reformers 
conceived God as the embodiment of the moral 
law, bound by His own nature to punish sin and 
to uphold the eternal principles of righteousness. 
The conception, however, was not clear ; and side 
by side with it we find the old conception of 
sovereignty as arbitrary will. Calvinism recon- 
ciles the two by distinguishing between the nature 
and will of Goa : nature is the sphere of necessity, 
will of freedom ; justice belongs to the one, mercy 
to the other. ]^ward8 makes ’ the love of being ’ 
his oontrolling principle — lying beliiiid both 

i 'nstice and mercy, containing them within itself, 
t is but a step from the divine self-love to the 
divine Fatherhood— the idea which fresli ex- 
perience of the redemptive love of God in 
Chiist (the discovery of the modern Church) 
revealed. 

(e) FiHh stage, — Under the infiuence of the 
renewea study of the life of Christ modem 
theology has brought into fresh prominence the 
ethical and spiritnm mialitieB which were central 
in Jesus’ thought of God. For the abstract 
Absolute of the earlier theology and the arbitrary 
will of the later it substitutes the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and seeks to sliow that 
in His wise, holy, and loving character we have 
the ultimate reality of religious truth. In this 
attempt it receives aid from two quarters. 
Through a better understanding of the nature of 
the will modem psychology makes it possible to 
overcome the supposed opiiosition between freedom 
and law, while philosopny, through its renewed 
emphasis upon tiie immanence of God, opens a 
way for the conception of Gcxl which shall include 
the concrete features essential to Cliristian faith. 
Bo far as the first is concerned, we are coming to 
see that it is not will, but character, that is funda- 
mental for our idea of personality. That man is 
most truly free whose will is most completely 
dominateef by a consistent moral purpose and 
whose acts— given a knowledge of that purpose— 
we can most certainly predict. Character denotes 
to us such consistency of moral purpose ; and 
law, BO far from being a limitation of freedom, is 
its most effective imeans of expression. In Christ, 
then, we can fill up ’ the mere good pleasure ’ of 
historic Calvinism with the inner constraint of 
redemptive love. Not less significant is the help 
from modem philosophy. We are seeing that the 
ultimate reality, instead of being the most 
abstract, must lie the most concrete of all concep- 
tions. We do not explain the world by thinking 
away all that is most characteristio in experience 
into a colourless residuum, but rather by studying 
experience to discover, amid the infinite variety 
whiol) it contains, the elements of permanence. 
Life is to be interpreted by its highest forms, not 
its lowest, and the qualities which Christian faith 
finds centred in God uecome those most needed for 
an explanation of the actual facts of life. The 
main outline of the historical growth of the pre- 
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destination idea is thus evident. In ethnic 
religion, lower, we have the instinct of fatality 
predominant ; in ethnic religion, higher, we have 
the dawn and gradual growth of tne instinct of 
freedom. In Hebraism there is a definite con- 
viction of the general idea of predestination, 
combining the two features of divine sovereignty 
and human liberty. Judaism, on the whole, con- 
serves the same general idea. Muhammadanism 
reverts to fatality. Christianity, primitive and 
Patristic, preserves and defends predestination as 
received from Hebraism along etnical lines. The 
mediiBval Church deepens the idea, and develops 
its definition by setting in strong relief the 
absolute supremacy of grace over nature in Bt. 
Augustine and the congruity of grace with nature 
in 8t. Thomas. The Reformation Church deepens 
the idea, and develops its definition by setting in 
strong relief the absolute spirituality of »ace as 
resting in God’s mercy (in tne Reforming leaders) 
and its finality as resting in God’s glory (in 
Jonathan Edwards). The modem Church, relying 
on modem philosophy, which has gathered up the 
results of the modern sciences, of nature, history, 
and man in a broad synthesis centring in the 
Supreme Being as moral personality, accepts the 
vindication of the harmonv of divine sovereignty 
and human liberty, thus closing the most prolific 
source of conflict concerning this subject. The 
two foci of the predestination doctrine are both 
true, and every theory exalting one at the expense 
of the other nas had to give place to the more 
adequate formula. The stimbom protest of 
orthodox common sense, which has never in any 
age lapsed, has been justified. The facts of the 
rdigious consciousness have availed to beget the 
theory, not the theory the facts. 

V. Tre modern TASK.—The supreme desider- 
atum of modern religion is strong individuality, 
with its enterprise, romance, ever-fresli experience, 
and transforming impulses. It may be secured by 
that enlarged conception of the divine will regu- 
lating man’s destiny to which eveiy vital pulse of 
the modern spirit ^>oint8. It will include a larger 
theism, a freer society, a richer soul. 

1 . A larger theism. — The antitheisms of the age 
are not wholly in error. They are popular because 
of the meagreness of the current theism. They 
are attempts to do justice to factors to which the 
prevailing theism does scant justice or even 
violence. They are not negative ; their negations 
proceed from a positive faith ; and in their 
positive contribution to thought they correct one 
another and enable us to discern the^ lineaments of 
an impressive philosophy. Superficially regarded, 
they all seem to lead to determinism, apparently 
absorbing the individual in the whole. Pantheism, 
materialism, socialism, secularism, naturalism— 
they look like the deification of the finite world. 
But only in the popular or semi-popular intelli- 
gence. Take, e.g,, pantheism. It is a term to 
which the vaguest and most contradictory mean- 
ings are attached, the clearest being that which 
identifies the world with God and regards man as 
part of the world. Yet that is a notion destitute 
of historical foundation and, indeed, of any rational 
meaning. How can pantheism say that the finite 
world is the infinite ? We may say that it repre- 
sents the infinite, but not that it is the infinite; 
and that is the precise opposite of the deification 
of the finite. It implies not the divinity, but the 
nothingness, of the world of sense and sight. The 
formula which expresses it is not * All things are 
God,’ but * God is all in all ’ ; or, in the comprehen- 
sive phrase of Indian philosophy, * There is out one 
Being, no second ’ ; or the Christian conc^tion, 

‘ There is one God, beside Him no other.’ Do not 
materialism and naturalism, when their real signifi- 


cance is seen, imply the same truth ? They are 
eager to exalt the cosmic life*foroe as the dominat- 
ing world-force. But how do they interpret it ? 
Not abstractly, but from detailed observation of the 
actual phenomena of the world ; hence its general 
conception is not untrustworthy ; it is the concrete 
content of the abstraction of pantheism. And 
what is the contention of socialism ultimately but 
this, that no individual stands alone, that his 
rfection can never accrue in isolation, that, as 
e attraction of physical particle for particle 
causes every material body to retain its form and 
relations, so the self that will separate from the 
influence of other selves is on the sure path to dis- 
integration ? Together these antitheisms in their 
essential pleas urge that God is the only reality in 
the universe, that the life-force of creation is one, 
that man’s safety and perfection rest in righ t relation 
with them. God’s immanence in the world is the 
modern understanding of the eternal reality of its 
process and progress. Such conceptions are as 
profound as they are novel. They arise directly 
out of the minutest investigation into the facts 
with which science and history deal. They appeal 
to the theological mind to be drawn up into the 
idea of God and His relation to the world and man 
to enrich our apprehension of His transcendence 
and divine purpose. They teach us definitely con- 
cerning that purpose in the world that we know, 
and of Himself standing above it working out its 
ends. On the foundation of that knowledge we 
are summoned to build up convictions of the 
character and will of Him who thus acts and of 
the destiny of all His actions.^ 

2. A freer society.— Social theory is as multi- 
form os antitheism. Anarchism, communism, 
socialism, nationalism, imperialism, are imperfectly 
understood apart from the ideal and emotional 
impulses prompting them. They are preparing 
the physical basis, tlie material conditions of large 
advances in human liberty. They are adversely 
criticised for doing the very opposite. But surely 
in their broad spirit they are operating to restrain 
those who need restraint within the attainments 
of human progress already won, in order that 
human welfare may enter on higher achievements. 
Social pressure, law, is not the foe of liberty ; it is 
its nursing mother. Life depends on environment. 
A * fullness of time and place ’ must be before 
fresh gi'owth can come. Conditions must be 
organized if new life is to be generated. It is 
from lower forms that the higher arise as the 
appropriate nUtier of their life is secured. The 
social and industrial unrest of the times implies 
the bringing to birth of a fresh life of humanity. 
Tlie new quality of life cannot live except with 
new social advantage. Here we note two facts of 
modem psychology : (a) social integration promotes 
individual independence, and (6) personality is 
enhanced by progress in material conditions. The 
individual is conditioned by his environment ; 
that is the basis of all sound sociology. As a 
machine cannot work in an atmosphere that freezes 
its oils, or a plant flower in beauty in the Arctic 
zone, so man cannot grow to his full stature in a 
world of squalor, sin, and disease. This is the 
modem rendering of the ancient *fate,’ yet with 
what a dilference for human hope ! A large share 
of man’s destiny is sealed by nis birth and sur- 
roundings. On the one hand, wh lie a certain power 
of choice remains his, his moral endeavour and 
moral vision are due quite as much to the com- 
munity which produces nim as to himself. On the 
other hand, it is a fact as well that this is for 
man’s benefit; it is the ^ace of the universe to 
his growth. A man is, hrst of all, a unity ; and 
his nature as such prevents his easy descent into 
1 Of. R. Flint, Edinburgh, 1908, iMt chapter. 
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the mass or dissolution into weakness. The more 
that unity of his is preserved and pressedi the 
stronger rises the outilow of original force of 
oharaoter, the result of social amelioration. Is 
this the mode of operation of the divine will upon 
the human ? * Our wills are ours to make them 
Thine'— have we here the method of discipline? 
Here once more is a summons to revise that 
harassing perplexity of foreknowledge and free 
will ; here too a mightier incentive than before 
conceived for material progress and Christian 
enterprise. 

3. A richer aouL— The practical experience of 
tliat old doctrine, the mystical union with Christ, 
has almost died down. It is well worth revival. 
The time is opportune. The stream of mysticism 
runs with a strong current in the modem con> 
science. It will enter theology as a power for 
good. Modem mystics are training us in their 
way of experience, and teaching the sacramental- 
ism of nature ; they are renewing our confidence 
in the validity of both in grace. Redemption is 
an economy like nature ana providence ; its spirit 
can be known and felt equally with theirs. The 
ordinances of Christ's appointment which sum up 
His saving acts to represent, seal, and apply their 
benefits, are its proper medium of communication, 
conferring 'Goas essence and His very self' on 
believers. There is a spirit in creation ; there is a 
spirit in history ; there is a spirit in grace. These 
tnree are not one, but the experience of the first 
prepares for the last, in which their partial union 
witn the divine life is consummated in perfect 
union. That union feeds the spirit of man, for 
the simple reason that the spiritual nature of man 
is not some special faculty or out-of-the-body 
ecstasy, but the conversion and sustenance of his 
ordinary powers. It is because we confine our 
union with the divine Being to communion with 
Him by our ordinary powers that our religious life 
is so pulseless. But the fault rests, not in the 
powers, but in the method of using them. We 
commit two blunders. We use our powers in 
analysis, not in svnthesis ; and the result is that 
the self is not oiTered to the divine life for its 
unfolding. The self is more than the collection of 
its faculties ; and we have to realize that there is 
no end to the spiritual treasure latent in it when 
God has access to it. Then, again, we think God 
rather than experience God. But a thought God 
is abstraction ; a lived-with God is power — action 
and passion. We have to learn that in tlie infinite 
personality there is no end to such action and 
passion. Those recognitions, of our own deeper 
self and of the divine self, open the way for inflows 
from God constantly increasing unto perfection. 
Within our self God speaks and to our self ; there 
is no identity, for identity would close intercourse. 
In this— the fine principle of the higher mysticism 
of our day— lies the sure hope of farther spiritual 
advance. 

But now every increase of living experience of 
this sort brings with it an increase or power to 
understand what God’s will is, what it is doing, 
and by what method He is doing it. Those ideas, 
the divine immanence in the world, the social 
solidarity of the race, the enhancement of self- 
conscious life, have as yet no place in theological 
system. The divine transcendence idea and pre- 
destination idea have been drawn deductively from 
data that are abstract ; we must now build them 

I FragmenUry easaya in that dirsetion hsvf been forthooming 
during the latter half of the 19th oantuiy. Modern theology 
has moved away from the old moorings ; i^rtial reconstruction 
ia proceeding apace ; the oomprehenaive synthesis atill lags. 
Yev the moat fruitful interpretation still of the divine nature is 
that of will, motived by love, showing that in ite general decline 
the heart of Oalvinism, like that of Shelley in toe aahee of his 
funeral pyre, remits entire. 


up by induction from what we have seen are the 
data alone intelligible to the modern mind. They 
will then assume their proper position as the con- 
trolling principles in a scientihe theology fitted to 
enlist the finest sympathies of modem culture and 
to effect its greatly desired harmony with modern 
faith. 

Litieatum.— W. A. Copinger, A IVwfiw w* PreAeatina* 
tion, Klectum and Oraeet London, 1889 (a full bibliography in 
App«udix, up to recent tiinoe). The cloeMical auliiors are in 
need of re-perusal and study : Orlgen, d$ Princiviia, ii., iii. ; 
Augustine, de PrctdfUtinaHona Sanctorum’, Erlgens, ds 
Preedettinatione ; Calvin, InHituta, iii. ; Jonathan Edwards, 
Worki (in particular * Qod’a End in Creation ' and ‘ Freedom of 
the Will '), New York, 1869. 

The Histories of Doctrine furniab useful reviews: Hagenbach, 
Shedd, Harnack, Loof;^ 'Bovon, Gr6tillat (Protestant) ; and 
Moehler, Densinger, Scheeben, Pohle (Roman Catiiolic). 
There are careful, u brief, articles in SJii, PitE'-^, CE, J E. The 
Biblical material has been laborioualy canvassed by B. B. 
Warfield, in BDB. 

The credal and confeaeional definitions will be found in G. B. 
Winer, Doelrina and Confessions of Christendom, Kng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1878; C. A. Briggs, Theological Sginltvlics, do. 
1918 : W. A. Curtis, A Hist, of Creeds and Confessions cf 
Faith in Christetidom and Bepond, do. 1011 ; P. Schaff, Hist, 
efths Creeds of Christendom, 8 vols., London. 1877. 

For special ^rlods consult C. Bigg, The Christian Ptatonisls 


fiondon, 1888 ; A. Dorner, Anguetinus, sein thcologUehes 
System und seine religiontphilosophische Anschauung, Herlin, 
1878; Thomas Aquinas, Summa Theologxca\ R. Seeberg, 
Die Theologie dee Johannes Duns Status, Leipzig, 1900 ; D. J. 
Kennedy, in CE, s.v. ‘Thomas Aquinas’; E. F. K. Muller, 
Die BekenntniuehrifUnderr^ormirten Kirchen, Leipzig, 1008 ; 
J. van Oppenraafi, Le Pridestination de Viglise rfform^e des 
Paps-Jlas, Louvain, 1906 ; W. Hastie, Theology of the Reformed 
Church ((3roall Lecture), Edinburgh, 1904 ; W. Cunningham, 
Discussions on Church Principles, do. 1868; E. D. Morris, 
Theology <\f the Westminster Symbols, Columbus, Ohio, 
1900. 

For representative modern discussions of special parts of the 
doctrine and idea of predestination of. tlie following : 

LvTiiiaAN.— C. B. Luthardt. Vom freien Willen, Leipzig, 
1868 ; K. H. von Weisallcker, ' Das Dogma von der guttliche n 
Vorherbestimmung im 9ten Jahrhundert,’ In J DTh Iv. 11859J 
627 tt. ; A. W. Dieckhoff, Zur Lehre der Bekehrung und 
von wtT Prddestinodion, Rostock, 1888; Karl MUller, Die 
gotlliche Zuvorsrsehung und Erwdhlung, iialle, 1802. 

BIVORUID.--J. Forbes, Prsdestinatvm and Freewill, Edin- 
burgh, 1879 ; P. A. Llcbtenberger, EnoyctopAdie des sciences 
reiigieusss, s.v, * PrMeatination ’ : J. A. Froude, 'Calvinism,' 
In Short Studies on Grsat Subjects, ii., London, 1888; W. 
Cunningham, Uistorieal Theology, 2 vols., Eflinlmrgh, 1803; 
T. H. A. Bbrard, Chrisiliche Dogmatik, K6nigM)>erg, 186,8 ; J. 
Tullocb, Movemente of Reliaious Thought in Britain during 
the Jikh Century, London, 1886; T. B. Strong, Manual of 
Theology, do. 1892. 

Roman Oatholic.--J. B. Franzelin, De Deo nno, Rome, 1888 ; 
H. Goens, La R6le de la liberU humaine dans la widestinatian 
paulinienne, Lausanne, 1884; J, Pohle, in CE, s.vv. 'Pre- 
deatinarianiam,' ‘ Predestination.' 

Ukitariah.— W. E. Channlng, Complete Works, London, 
18M; T. Parker, Collected Works, do. 1808-71 ; J. Martineau, 
A Study of Religion, Oxford, 1888, The Seat of Authority in 
Religion, London, 18k). 

MousaM PHiLosoPHT.— W, Vatke, Die mensehliehe Freiheit 
in ihrem Verhdltniss tur Siinde und tur gottlichen Gnade, 
Berlin, 1841 ; O. Kiilpe, in vol. v. of W. Wundt, Philostrphisehe 
Studien, Leipzig, 1889 ; H. Sommer, Ueber das Wesen und die 
Bedeutung der mensehlichen Freiheit, Berlin, 1882 ; A. Riehl, 
The Principles of the Critioed Philosophy, tr. A. Fairbanks, 
London, 1804 ; T. Solly, The WUl, Divine and Unman. Gam- 
bridal 1856 ; J. Royce, The World and the Individual, New 
York, 1901 ; J. R. lllmgwortb, The Divine Immanence, London, 
1808 ; J. ward. The Realm of Ends, Cambridge. 1911 ; O. 
Pfleiderer, The Philosophy of Religion on the Basis of its 
History, Eng. tr., 4 vols., Ijondon, 18^88, The Development of 
Theology in Germany sinee Kant, Eng, tr., do. 1800 ; Voluntas 
Dei (anonymous), do. 1012 ; S. Harris, God the Creator and 
Lord of All, 2 vols., New York, 1896. A. S. MARTIN. 

PRE-EXISTENCE. — i. Definition. - Pre- 
existence, from being a general term, has come to 
have a limited, technical application in the philo- 
sophy of religion. It is used in stating the doc- 
trme that the human soul has already been in being 
before the lieginning of the earthly life, i.e. prior 
to the time 01 its union with the body. The pre- 
cise character and conditions assigned to the pre- 
existent state cannot be brought out in a general 
definition, as these vary in difi’erent systems of 
religion. Where this b^ef appears it is generally 
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lield in conjunction with belief in transmigration, 
but in a strict sense it has reference to a state of 
being ^or to any incarnation. The reference is 
to the numan soul. For the pre-existence of the 
divine nature of Christ see the art. Jesus Chbist 
(of. also art. lx)aos). Doctrines regarding the pre- 
existence of the souls of animals and plants are 
treated, for the most part, in connexion with trans 
migration (g.v.). 

2 . Origin of the doctrine*— The origin of belief 
in pre-existence is obscure. Man has difficulty in 
conceiving himself as non-existent, but experience 
familiarizes him with the facts of birth and death. 
When he reaches the conception of a soul in dis 
tinction to the body, his thought turns not only to 
the future but to the post. What is its origin ? 
Among the answers which suggest themselves is 
this, that it has already existed before its union 
with the body. The inquiry may not proceed 
beyond ,the thought of previous incarnations, and 
of this we liave many examples in the more primi- 
tive religions. But in other cases the inquiry has 
been pushed beyond this, or has advanced inde- 
pendently, to the thought of the existence of the 
soul in a spirit-world previous to its embodiment 
on earth, and a definite doctrine has been formu- 
lated. If we cannot for the present discover more 
exactly the origin of the doctrine, or the precise 
influence which one people exercised on another 
with regard to it, we can in some cases trace its 
development and observe the extent to which it 
has prevailed. It is found in a well-developed 
form in Greek religion and philosophy, in Judaism, 
in the early Christian Church, in the religions of 
India, and to a very considerable extent associated 
with modem thought in the West. 

3* Greek and Roman doctrine. — Belief in the 
pre-existence of the soul prevailed widely among 
the Greeks from an early date, and at a later time 
became a theory of their philosophers. The influ- 
ence of Greek thought in this respect was strongly 
felt in the early Christian Church, and is still 
apparent to some extent throughout the whole of 
Western civilization. To gain a knowledge of the 
subject it is well, therefore, to begin by observing 
its place and character in the Greek religion and 
philosophy. Regarding the origin of the doctrine 
among the Greeks there is no reliable evidence 
that, in the early stages, Egyptian or Oriental 
thought had any considerable influence. It app^rs 
to be of native origin and to have two distinct 
sources : (1) the early religious ideas of the people 
which found expression in certain ceremonies and 
myths ; and (2) the philosophic principles which 
were gradually formulated in the scnools, and 
from a statement of which this doctrine followed 
as a corollary ; but, even in the latter case, 
religious pre-possession was not without its influ- 
ence. 

To the Greeks, as to many other peoples, the 
soul Is air or breath (rreO/bia, or an essence 
of a similar nature. It departe with life ; it comes 
at the beginning of life. What is its origin? 
Homer ana Hesi^ do not give us much help, but 
the answer of the Orphic religion is that it is 
divine. The direct testimony as to what was 
taught in the Orphic religion as early as the 7th 
cent. B.C. comes from a later date. 

Plato speaks of it as an ancient dootrine that ths sonls et 
men, * having gone there from here subsist, and return hither 
again and are produced from the dead * (PAonIo, 70 0). Philolaus 
Htates that ‘the ancient theologians and soothsayers bear 
witness that the soul is Joined to the body by way of punish- 
ment and as it were buri^ in It* (Cnem. Alex. Strom. Ui 488a ; 
of. Plato, Phoedo, 62 BX 

The statement of Plato and even of Philolaus may 
refer only to transmigration, but their testimony 
must be taken in connexion with the evidence 
of the Orphic tablets, on one of which the soul i 


declares, ‘A child of Eaith and of starry Heaven 
am I ; but of Heaven is my race.* There is also 
the strongest probability that I^thagoras derived 
his views on the soul’s ^re-existenoe from Orphic 
sources. The egg used in the Orphic ritual was a 
symbol of the cosmio egg from which sprang the 
principle of all life. We have here indications of 
an ancient religions belief that had already taken 
definite form. At a later time it gained precision 
of statement at the hands of the philosophers who 
adopted it, and became an integral part of their 
theories of the universe. The pre-Socratio pMo- 
sophy prepared the way for the dogma, ^me 
unifying principle was being sought. Thales 
found in water the principle of all things $ Anaxi- 
mander in undetermined, unlimited matter ; 
Demooritus in atoms which are indestructible: 
the Pythagoreans in number. The Eleatio school 
accounted for the phenomenal world by the prin- 
ciple of eternal, immutable being ; Heraclitus by 
continual change, becoming ; ana the Atomists by 
an attempt at combining those two principles. 
The thought of the indestructibility of atoms 
involved that of the pre-existenoe of the con- 
stituents of the soul ; and, as already in the 
Orphio religion, its transmigration was tanght by 
Pherecydes and Pythagoras (c. 540 B.C. ). The dis- 
tinction between soul and body is worked out by 
Anaxagoras (c. 470 ac.). He introduces into hu 
philosophy the thought of a world-forming mind 
(voik) that is absolutely separate from matter and 
that acts upon it. This matter-forming mind is im- 
manent in different degrees as an animating son! 
in plants, animals, and men. The human soul b 
thus a portion of tlie world-creating mind, and 
existed In it prior to its manifestation in the 
body. In hb treatment of tlie voDs, however, 
the conception of immateriality is not yet made 
clear. 

Plato (c. 387 B.O.), developing the teaching of 
Socrates, turns his attention in the first instance, 
not, like the earlier philosophers, to the investi- 
gation of external nature, but to reflexion on the 
mind itself, its essential qualities, its endowments 
and aotiviW, and in this way arrives at his theory 
of ideas. The idea is not a mere abstraction, but 
b a real archetypal essence and is eternal. The 
highest idea is the idea of the good, and thb idea 
of the good Plato seems to identify with God who 
existed from eternity. Matter also existed eter- 
nally, but without quality or order. At the 
beginning of time Gm appears as the world- 
builder or demiurge, and out of the ideal world 
and the germs of the material world forms the 
soul of the world. The ohaotio matter is reduced 
to order and fitted to thb world-soul as its body, 
which it animates and rules. The universe, which 
is the result of thb creative work, is fashioned for 
the sake of what b good only, in beauty and 
harmony, after the model of the eternal ideas. 
Of thb universe man is a part. He consists of 
soul and body, and in the embodied soul there are 
three elements : (1) the cognitive soul, which has 
its seat iu the heiul, and sways and controls the 
body but at the same time is debased by associa- 
tion with it ; (2) the appetitive soul-— tne lower, 
sensuous faculty; and (3) the courageous soul, 
whioh in man forms a link between the other two. 
The relation of the last two to the first resembles 
that of two steeds to a charioteer. Sometimes 
Plato seems to think of the whole soul as pre- 
existent and immortal, but in general it b the 
cognitive soul alone that is thus represented. 
This rational soul, as dbtingubhed from the irra- 
tional and mortal elements, is of the same nature 
and character as the world-soul. A certain definite 
number of souls have been created by God, and 
thb number is neither increased nor diminbhed. 
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Before the terrestiiol life begins, the soul, with 
true TOieoniJity, exists in a state of purity so 
refined that it is difficult to conceive its original 
estate from beholding it, as we now find it, marred 
by its abode in a moital body. It has knowleiige 
of the divine and eternal, and enjoys a life of bliss 
in contemplating the ideal world. From this state 
of parity, for the sake of completing the world- 
order, the soul is brought into union with a mortal 
body. Its higher nature is still shown, when 
incarnate, by love of wisdom and by a yearning 
for the divine to which it is akin. The soul is 
indestructible, but in the conflict of the earthly 
life, if it is overcome by the sensuous, it migrates 
at death into another human body, or even into a 
lower form of existence ; if it maintains its purity, 
it returns to its original state of bliss, from which, 
however, it will again become incarnate. Through 
all these changes the continuity of its life is main- 
tained. The soul in any particular body may, 
apparently, be undergoing its first or any subse- 
quent incarnation. In the Phoedo a proof of pre- 
existence is found in the doctrine of * reminiscence,* 
the meaning of which is illustrated in the Meno, 
It is shown that in mathematical and philosophical 
learning the knowledge of universals is not acouired 
by direct experience or by teaching, but is drawn 
out of the soul ; that the gaining of knowledge is 
an awakening of tlie memory which has become 
dulled throngn the soul’s embodiment, the recol- 
lection of ideas with which it was familiar before 
the present terrestrial life began. 

Aristotle (335 D.o.) regards the soul as an organ- 
izing principle, manifesting its a<!tivity in plant, 
animal, or man. The human soul is a microcosm, 
uniting in itself all the faculties of the lower 
grades of organic being with the additional faculty 
•—reason. This reason, which is divine and im- 
mortal but not subject to transmigration, is the 
only element in the soul that exists before the 
body. His statements are, however, conflicting 
and his reference may be merely to the univer- 
sal reason. 

For the Stoics (from 310 onwards) the soul is an 
inborn breath pervading continuously the whole 
body. It is an emanation from the deity or a 
part separated from him. The fiery breath or 
germinative reason which pervades the whole 
world appears in man as a rational soul. This 
urest iwrtion of the central fire outlives the body, 
at at the end of the world-period at longest it 
returns to its source. 

Stoic teaching, as well as Platonism, Pytha- 
goreanism, and Oriental mysticism, had its influ- 
ence on Greek and Jewish speculation at Alexandria 
from before the Christian era, and the thought of 
emanations was given a prominent place. This 
thought was taken up ana developed oy the Neo- 
Platonic schools which arose from the teaching of 
Ammonius Saccas (o. A.D. 210). Besides its influ- 
ence in Alexandria the Neo-Platonic movement 
gave rise to Roman, Syrian, and Athenian schools. 
The most notable exponent of Neo-Platenism is 
Plotinus, the mystic who founded the Roman 
school in A.D. 224. In the system of Plotinus the 
Abeolute One or the Good is not merely, as with 
Plato, the highest of the ideas, but * is greater than 
all we call being, greater and better than reason 
and intelligence and sense, though it is that which 
gives them whatever reality they possess* {Enn, 
V. 8, 14). The ideas are emanations from the 
Absolute One and the soul is an emanation from 
the ideas. As the sun emits rays, the One, throngh 
its very perfection, overflows and sends forth an 
image ot itself ; and this image in turning to 
l^hold its source becomes the ifoOs, or pure intelli- 
gence. In like manner the soul, an immaterial 
substance, is an emanation from the roOr of which 


it is an image. The ideas, endowed with true 
being and life, are immanent in the i^oDr. As the 
poOt exists in the One, so the soul exists in the poOt 
and thus partakes of the divine. The soul has a 
generative power which enables it to produce and 
fashion its material environment. Of souls the 
highest is the world -soul. It occupies the lowest 
stage of the ideal world and produces the world of 
matter and change. Other souls are not mere 
parts of the worla-soul ; but, although they are 
included in it, they have a distinct existence. The 
life of the human soul, derived from the universal 
intelligence, is prior to its union with the body and 
is independent of it as regards power of thought, 
memory, and even sensuous i>erception. It is in 
itself indivisible and permeates the body as fire 
permeates the air, or, rather, we ought to say that 
the body is in the soul. Its union with the body 
is the result of a fall from its original state. In 
its self-will it has revolted and has sought to be 
something for itself ; it has chosen the unrest of 
time instead of the peace of eternity. In conse- 
quence of its own act it is shut out from the uni- 
versal life of reason and joined to a mortal body. 
It has forgotten its dignity and its divine origin, 
but it has not lost its freedom ; it can attain to 
oonsciousnen of its own nature ; by a faculty 
higher than discursive reason, by ecstatic feeling, 
it can rise into contact with God and i>artake of 
the truest bliss. 

Except in so far as they adopted Greek ideas, 
the Romans do not appear to have formulated any 
theory of pre-oxisteuce. Where the influence of 
Greek speculation concerning the soul is apparent 
in the writers of the classical period, the interest 
generally centres in transmigration, as we see 
by the references of Ennius, Persius, Horace, 
Lnereiias, and others ; and, when inquiry is made 
into the soul’s origin, the answer is mythological, 
or is mven in a pantheistic sense, os by Virgil, or 
in other terms suggested by the theories of the 
Greeks. Cicero thinks of the human soul os an 
essence of a divine nature, a portion of the divine 
and rational principle. The Sextians favoured 
the Pythagorean doctrines, and Marcus Aurelius, 
although he is vague on this point, speaks of * the 
divinity within a man’ {MMitations, iii. 6, 16, 
v. 10). Later came the Neo-PIntonic doctrine, 
elaborated by Plotinus and maintained by his 
disciples Amelias and Porphyry in pagan circles 
when Christianity was spreading at Rome. 

4* The doctrine in Judaism.— According to the 
teaching of the OT, the soul had no previous 
existence apart from the body. The representa- 
tion of man’s origin excludes the idea. In the 
cose of the first pair there is a direct creation 
(Gii 6*^- etc. ). When the other works were finhlied, 
man was not yet made (Gn and in the state- 
ment *(xod created man in his image . . . male 
and female* (v.*^) the same verb is used as in v.*, 
where the object is *the heaven and the earth,* 
and in v.*, with object ‘ sea-monsters.* The 
account in 27 is more in detail : the dust is 
fashioned and man becomes a living soul {nephesh) 
by the divine inbreathing. The life of the soul or 
of the body is not contemplated apart. With re- 
gard to other individuals of the race, there is 
nothing to suggest the view that the soul existed 
before the joint life begins on earth. The few 
passages most frequently quoted as favouring pre- 
existence are to be explained otherwise. 

In Job 1*1, * Naked came I out of my mother's womb, and 
tiake<l shall I return thither,' 'mother's womb,' on account of 
'return thither* in the parallelism, has been taken to mean 
the deep boeom of rootner earth, Shcul, in which the eoul 
previously dwelt. This is a strained inicrt>r<-tation, and it 
makes the ' I ' Identioal with the soul. ' Motlier's womb ' b to 
be taken in ite natural sense (of. Siu^- ; then in ' return 
thither* there may be an abbreviated comparison iMetween thb 
and the depths of mother earth (cf. Sir 40*) ; or, less pre- 
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cifeljT, th« state after death is thought of as being similar to 
the conditions in the womb whence man issues when life 
begins. Another passage is Pa 'When I was made in 

secret, curiously wroui^ii in the lowest parts of the oarto. 
The term * lowest parts of the earth ’ Is elsewhere used of the 
realm of the dead (Ps 08^, and it is suggested that it means 
here the abode of the soul before birth ; but two thinn are 
against this application : (1) the whole passage (w.iM«) Is a 
description of the growth of the embryo, and (2) the reference 
is explicit In to ‘my bones’ fRV * my frame’). We have 
hero, therefore, a poetical comparison of the * mother's womb* 
of v.i> with the deep, mysterious recesses of the earth. In 
Job san the context shows that the words are used In an 
ironical sense : ’ Thou knowest ; for thou wast then bom * (LXX 
' I know then that thou wast then brought forth ’) ; <.s. Job 
was old 08 ths first dayspring. The reference is to birth. It ie 
only by a fanciful interpretation that passages like 1 8 2>, 
Dt 291"* oan be thought to have any bearing on the snbjeot. 

Outside the Hebrew canon, however, we have 
early traces of the doctrine, and in Hellenistic 
circles and in later Judaism we find it follv 
developed. The idea of a disembodied soul, 
with an individuality of its own, had already 
become familiar to the Jews through their contact 
with Persian and Greek thought. The question 
of the disciples (Jn 9^ [see below]) shows that 
theories of pre>exUtence were knovm to the Jews 
of Palestine in the time of Christ. Josephus tells 
ns that it was a doctrine of the Essenes that souls 
are immortal and continue for ever ; that, when 
they wander forth from the most subtile ether, 
they are drawn down by a kind of natural allure- 
ment and entangled in bodies as in prisons {BJ 
II. viii. 11). Whether his account is exact or not, 
the idea was familiar to him. The Essenes were 
probably influenced by the Pythagorean views 
that spread with Hellenism. Parsi and Buddhist 
influences are also suggested. 

Among the Jews of Alexandria the doctrine was 
iield before the Christian ora, as we see from the 
Htatoments of Philo and from the Apocryphal 
writings (Wis 8^“*, ‘Now, I was a child of parts, 
and a sood soul fell to my lot; nay rather, Wng 
;^ood, I came into a body undefiled *). He speaks 
first as if his personality was distinct from his soul 
(so, too, Wis 16®, where man at death * is required 
to render back the soul which was lent him ’ [KV]). 
but then he corrects this and speaks of the soul 
which pre-existed as bein^ the real self. He im- 
plies, further, that there is a distinction between 
souls, as being pure or corrupt prior to union with 
the body (cf. Slav. Enochs xxiii. 6, * All souls are 
prepared to eternity, before the formation of the 
world * ; Syr. Apoc. Barucht xxx. 2 and 2 Es 4®®, 
sometimes quoted, are not to the point). Philo 
the Jew, at the beginning of the Christian era, 
developed this doctrine under the influence of 
Plato’s idealism, and fitted it into his allegorical 
method of interpreting the OT. Man is composed 
of soul and body. The soul consists of two parts, 
the rational and irrational principles. It is only 
in speaking of its functions that he adopts the 
I’latonic tripartite division. The irrational part 
of the soul, like the soul of animals, rises by 
generation, and, being material in its origin, is 
mortal. The rational principle, which is the true 
soul, is pre-oxistent and immortal. It is an 
emanation from the Deity ; and, although Philo 
makes a distinction between the Supreme Source 
of all things and the world, he speaks of the 
human soul as ‘a fragment of the Soul of the 
universe’ [Mutat. Notn. 39), and as *a fragment 
or a r^ ’ of the divine reason (de Mundi Opificio, 
51). Of incorporeal souls, which are emanations 
from the Deity, there are two classes, and these 
have their abode in the air and the heavens. The 
higlier class, called ‘dmmons’ in philosophy and 
'angels’ in the Scriptures, do not descend into 
bodies and are incorruptible ; but the other class, 
viz. the souls of men, being nearer to the earth, 
are attracted by the body, and by their union 
with it become corruptible. The soul finds in the 


body its prison-house or tomb, from which it 
escapes at death to enjoy its true life. 

In the Talmud and ^e Midrash the pre-exist- 
ence of sonls is clearly taught. They are created 
by God and given a distinct existence as living 
beings. There are variations in the statements 
regarding details such as the time of their creation 
and their abode. In B^reshUh Rabbdh, 8, God is 
represented as taking counsel with the souls of the 
righteous before He created the earth. According 
to Tankum&y 8, all souls which were to enter 
human bodies were formed during the six days of 
creation and were in the Garden of Eden. Before 
their descent to earth the souls are kept in the 
seventh heaven {Ifagiadht 126) or in the store- 
house LSifre^ 1436), ana it has been said that the 
Messiah will come when all the souls in the gdph 
have passed through the earthly life (Ahoddh 
Zdraht 5a ; cf. Y^bdmdth, 62. 1). It is not settled 
whether the soul comes to earth at the time of 
conception or after the embryo has taken form 
{Sank. 90a). The doctrine appears in great detail 
in the ^abbftl& literature. According to the book 
of Zdhhr (13th cent.), the soul in its essence is 
derived from the Supreme Intelligence, the Uni- 
versal Soul. When the Holy One purposed to 
create the world, it was brought before Him in 
His will, and He formed all the souls that were to 
be given to men ; they were there made in the 
exact form in which they were afterwards to 
appear as children of men on the earth ; they were 
created pare, but He saw that some of them 
would afterwards corrupt themselves in the world 
{Z6hdr, i. 966). They are sent into their bodies 
that they may be educated by taking their part in 
the universe and by contemplating creation. The 
doctrine was further developed and rendered 
ular by Isaac Luria (16th cent.) and his school, 
souls destined for the human race were created 
together in Adam. They had their place in difler- 
ent parts of his body— the brain, the eye. the 
band, etc. — and, as there are superior and inferior 
organs and members, there are corresponding 
diiierenGes in the qualities of souls. As every 
human soul is a spark from Adam, all bear the 
taint of his first sin. These theories of the 
l^ahb&lists are put forward in connexion with an 
elaborate system of transmigration (cf. Luria, 
Sefer Ifaggilydlim). At present the doctrine, as 
taught in the Talmud and the Midrash, is part of 
the creed of the Jews (cf. Prayer Book, pasHm)^ 
whilst the Hastdlm, who constitute perhaps half 
of the race, adopt in addition the l^abolllistic 
views. In the Morning Prayer in the Synagogue 
the fonn of expression, ' the soul which thou host 
given me,’ is similar to that used in Wis 8^*, hut it 
U) understood in the sense made explicit in v.®® (cf. 
above). 

5. In the Christian Church.— Pre-existence is 
not taught in the NT. When the disciples asked 
the question, 'Who did sin. this man, or his 
parents, that he was bom blind?’ (Jn ^), they 
probably had the doctrine of pre-existence in 
mind; but this would merely show that it was 
current in Palestine at the time, and that they 
may have still held it at this stage of their 
discipleship. Through the influence of Hellenistic 
philosophy and the Zoroastrian and Buddhist 
religions, it soon made its appearance among 
certain sects who derived part of their teaching 
from Christianity, notably the Mandaaans (^.t;.), 
originating in Pcdestine in the Ist cent. ; the 
Gnostics (g^.v.), spreading from Antioch and 
Alexandria in the &id cent. ; and the Manichseans 
(o.v.) from Persia in the 3rd. It is involved in 
their theories of emanation and of the inherent 
evil of matter, by association with which spirit is 
defiled. An illustration may be given from the 
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speonlations of the Valentinian Gnostics. From 
the dust of the earth and the pneumatic seed 
which Achamoth had conveyea into it the 
Demiurge formed man and breathed into him 
psychioM life. He placed him in the lower 
heavens, but in consequence of disobedience ban- 
ished him to the earth, and clothed him in a 
material body. Men multiply and the best of 
them— those with pneumaticaf natures— have an 
innate lonmng to return to the Pleroma. With 
the Manicnseans the soul is a particle of the 
heavenly light imprisoned in matter, from which 
it may, at death or after further purification, 
return to the realms of light. 

Under the influence of Greek philosophy many 
of the Church Fathers made a theory of pre- 
existence part of their system of doctrine. As 
early as the middle of the 2nd oent. it was taught 
hy Justin Martyr, who, being a Platonist be^re 
his conversion, allowed his philosophy to colour 
his views of Christian doctrine ; but its most in- 
fluential advocate was Origen, who works it out in 
a clearly defined form in his great dogmatic treatise, 
de Principiis. Origen was familiar with the 
Alexandrian philoso^iy, being a fellow-student of 
Plotinus at the school of Saccas. Fundamental to 
the system of Orij^en is the thought that God is 
immutable and smrit indestructible. Among the 
spirits which God naa created from all eternity are 
the spirits of men, and these were made in the 
image of God. All created spirits are endowed 
with freedom, and in the exercise of that freedom 
the spirits of men have fallen. The material 
world was subsequently created for the discipline 
and piirincation of spirits who have misused their 
freedom. The fallen spirits of men are banished 
into bodies in this material world. Man has a 
threefold nature: body, soul, and spirit, the 
material body and the rational soul or spirit being 
united by the animal soul. The rational soul is 
the immortal and eternal part which has suflered 
the nremundane fall. Origen was followed in this 
teaching by Pierius, John of Jerusalem, Kufinus, 
Nemesius, and others. Jerome at one time be< 
lieved in it, and Augustine acknowledged himself 
in doubt. It was opposed by Methodius and 
Gregory of Nyssa, and condemned hy a decree of 
Justmian in a.d. 543, and by a syncni at Constan- 
tinople in the same year; but in the Western 
Church it maintained itself in some quarters till 
the time of Gregory the Great at the end of the 
6th century. Since that time it has been com- 
monly held that the existence of all men was 
present to the foreknowledge of God and that it is 
part of the divine purpose; but a definite state- 
ment of actual pre-existence has not had a place 
in the acknowledged creed of any of the great 
Christian Churches. Still, individual theologians 
are to be found who have explicitly maintained 
it. 

A particular phase of this doctrine occurs with 
regard to the person of Christ. It was tanght by 
Onffon and held by his followers that, like the 
souls of men, the human soul of Christ was created 
by God from eternity. It did not, like the others, 
suffer a premundane^ fall. The divine nature of 
Christ united with this undefiled soul and through 
it with the body. Among modem writers Isaac 
Watts (1747) adopted this theory. Cf. also Julius 
Miiller. 

6. In Indian religions.— The doctrine of pre- 
existence has a place in some form or other in most 
of the religions of India— Buddhism and IslAm 
being the chief exceptions. Whether it was 
brought there by the Aryan invaders or afterwards 
originated among them, or was adopted by them 
from the pre- Aryan inhabitants, has not yet been 
determined. The significance of the doctrine is 


conditioned by the varying conceptions of the 
Deity which have been current in dilferent periods 
and in dififerent religions systema The prevailing 
mode of thought is pantheistic, but in the Vedic 
hymns it sometimes shades off into polytheism ; 
and sometimes— as is the case also in the later 
codes of laws— it aproximates to monotheism. In 
Buddhism it becomes practically atheistic ; whilst 
the pantheism of Brahmanism becomes blended 
with polytheism in Hinduism. 

In the Kigveda the mother Aditi, * immensity,’ 
is conceived of as the substratum of all existences ; 
she is * what has been bom, and what will be bom.' 
The teaching— already a part of Brahmanism— 
becomes clear in the Upani^ads {c. 600 D.c.)and 
in most of the systems of philosophy founded on 
them, as well as in the codes of law. The doctrine 
is common to all these writings that the soul 
ipurttfa, or *the self,’ dtman) is eternal. It has 
always existed and it always will exist. In the 
case of man the soul, when united to the body, is 
brought into bondage and endures the misery of 
an earthly life. Of the various modes of present- 
ing the doctrine only examples can be given here. 
According to one representation, all organized 
existence, material and immaterial, develops out 
of a primal substance, prakrti^ in virtue of its own 
inherent energy. In the earliest Upani^ads this 
view is set forth in such a way as to involve a 
materialistic monism, but in the 8ftnkhya philo- 
sophy the basis is dualistic. According to tlio last 
theory, besides the prak^ti, there are individual 
souls existing eternmly and indestructible, and it 
is to unite with these that the prakfti energizes 
itself. There is no supremo soul, for all souls are 
eoual ; but the modifications of the prakfti with 
wnich they unite produce differences in the earthly 
life. Wlien the soul comes to recognize its distinc- 
tion from matter, it can free itself from it and re- 
gain its liberty. There is another way of present- 
ing the theory in the Upani^ada and woraod out 
in the Vedftnta philosophy which is essentially 
idealistic and involves a uantheistio view of the 
universe. One principle oi life animates man and 
nature. It is tlie dtimn^ or self. It appears in 
nature as air or ether and in man as breatli. The 
individual soul {jivdtman), which has its abode in 
the heart, is part of the supreme soul (paramdl- 
man), but has an independent existence of a 
practical, experimental kind. The consciousnesH 
of separate existence is, however, illusion, ignor- 
ance of its real nature, and true knowledge consists 
in recognizing itself as identical with the supreme 
dtman. 

A doctrine of pre-existence cannot be said to 
find a place in Indian Buddhism (which denie.s the 
dtman), but it appears in a distinct form in the 
closely related system— Jainism. The Jains be- 
lieve that the world is eternal ; all animate beings 
are composed of soul and body; the soul has 
always existed and always will exist, but during 
the earthly life or series of lives it is in bondage 
through its association with matter. 

The two most prevalent forms of religion among 
the Hindus are Yai^navlsm and Saivism, although 
the sects which represent these have been subjected 
to almost endless subdivision. The materials for 
their creeds are derived chiefly from Brfthmanisin 
but partly also from ancient ideas, Aryan and 
aboriginal, that were independent of Brahiuanisni. 
Vai^navism has the greatest number of adherents, 
and among most of its sects the influence of the 
Yedfintic idealism, as exjmunded by Sai’ikara, is 
apparent, although as time went on dualistic 
conceptions became more common. Sometimes 
Kir^na, one of the incarnations of Visnu, is repre- 
sented as being alone real, the absolute being In 
human form, and the consciousness of Independent 
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exiiitenee in men is the product of his deceptive 
ma^c ; but in the teaching of the PdncliarfttraH 
individual souls are emanations from the Supreme 
Being and, till they are absorbed in him again, 
enjoy a real and distinct existence. The followers 
of Kftmftnuja, who are numerous both in N. and in 
S. India, attribute a distinct but finite reality to 
individual souls ; and the followers of Ananda* 
tirtha in the south rcj^^ard individual souls as 
having an eternal exiatonoe distinct from matter 
and fiom God. The Sikhs— in some respects 
deists— follow the Ved&ntio teaching on this 
subject. 

In Saivism, which is more closely related to the 
deism of the S&hkhya philosophy, the distinction 
of the soul from God on the one hand and from 
matter on the other is made clear. While the soul 
is united to matter, it is subject to error and sin ; 
it is separated from God, held back as by a chain 
which the faithful should earnestly seek to have 
broken. There is, however, a branch of the ^ivite 
religion, representeil chiefly by ascetics in Benares 
and in the Deccan, in which a pure idealism is 
adopted. God is regarded as the only substance, 
and objects, including the individual ego, as His 
ideas. 

These notices are far from an exhaustive enu- 
meration of the modifications of the doctrine to be 
found in the Indian religions ; but from them we 
see that pre-existence has been part of the teaching 
of all the great religious systems of the Hindus 
except Buddhism ; that it is still a definite part of 
the teaching of that Hinduism, whctlier the cult 
adopted be that of V4im or that of ^iva, which is 
now the religion of more than 200,000,000 of the 
people of India, as well as of the smaller com- 
munities of the Sikhs and the Jains. 

7. In other religions.— The belief in previous 
incarnations common to many primitive religions — 
among N. American Indians, Australian aborigines, 
African tribes, and elsewhere — is discussed under 
the title INCARNATION ; bore we are concerned 
with the origin of the soul previous to any inoama- 
tion. On the other hand, it is probable that pre- 
existence was believed in among some races whose 
religious system was more develoiied, but where 
direct evidence is now wanting. This is probably 
true of the Celts of the Druidic period, who be- 
lieved in transmigration, 'fho references to the 
cosmic egg in Teutonic legends, in the Orphic 
mysteries, an<l in Indian myths show that all these 
had certain ideas in common regarding world- 
origin. Among the ancient Egyptians there was a 
belief that one element in man — the Mu— is a god- 
like essence, a spark of the divine intelligence. It 
comes down from heaven and forms part of the 
human soul, or ka, from which it is separated at 
death and, rising again to heaven, becomes a spirit. 
The Pharaoh was regarded as an incarnation of 
the Btin-god and subordinate princes as incarna- 
tions of various gods. Chuang Tse (c. 300 b.o.), 
the opponent of Confucianism and the expounder 
of the philosophy of lioo-tse, the founder of Taoism, 
teaches that the soul is an emanation from God ; 
that life on earth is a misfortune, involving a 
breach of the partnership with God, to whom the 
soul returns at death. Some forms of Buddhism, 
through contact with native religions outside of 
India, have developed a doctrine of pre-existence. 
Among certain Arab philosophers the Neo- Platonic 
teaching was revived, notably by al-F&r&bi of 
Baghdftd (f A.D. 950). 

8. In modern philosophy and general literature. 
—In modem times and within the bounds of 
Western civilization belief in pre-existence has 
been shown by various philosophers, poets, and 
other writers. In some cases it is accompanied by 
a pantheistic faith or undefined views tending 


towards pantheism, and in others by belief in a 
personal God. There are many varieties in the 
form of the doctrine, and all that can be done here 
is to refer to typical instances. In Spinoza it 
occurs in a pantheutio sense, the individual finite 
forms being modi in which the Infinite Su^tanoe 
particularizes itself. In Hegers philosophy finite 
Jiersons are differentiations of the Absolute Spirit, 
who is the sum of reality. God is the One-and-All 
of which every man is a part. * The whole is in 
every part, and every part is essential to the 
whole * ( J. M. £. McTaggart, Studies vn Hegelian 
Cosmology t Cambridge, 1901, p. 243 f.). For 
Leibniz human souls are monads of a high rank. 
They have existed since the beginning of things 
and nave been in the ancestors since Ad^am’s time. 
They have been, however, merely sensitive souls 
possessed of perception and feeling, and are 
endowed with reason at the time of generation 
by a kind of transoreation. From the beginning 
they have the imperfection inherent in finite things. 
Kant is generally referred to as teaching pre- 
existence in discussing the origin of evil, but the 
statement of his position requires care. Man at 
his birth has an innate bias, which Kant calls 
* radical evil.’ This bias is referred to the will, 
and (as peccatum originarium) is itself an intelli- 

g ible act, cognizable only by reason, performed 
y the individual, not in the phenomenal world 
but in the 8uper.sensible sphere. He does not, 
however, represent this act as taking place in a 
pre-existont state. The act is timeless {^Religion 
innerhalb der Gremen der hlossen Vernunftt ii. 
[Oesammelte Schriftent Berlin, IfiOO^lS, vi.]). The 
thought thus darkly suggested by Kant was given 
more definite form by subsequent philosopners. 
Schelling, postulating pre-oxistence, conceives of 
man as falling at the beginning of all things from 
absolute to self-dependent existence, in which 
state he remains till birth. Variations of a theory 
of pre-oxistenoe on a basis of idealism or of realism 
are to be found in Schleierniacher, Schopenhauer, 
I. H. Fichte, Herbart, and many others. .Julius 
Muller presents the doctrine in a clearly-defined 
form. A threefold primitive condition is assigned 
to man— his primitive state in the eternal ideas, in 
the extra- temporal existence of every ego, and in 
the temporal beginning of his eartiily develop- 
ment. ^lieving in trichotomy, he regards the 
yjfvxfi as being generated with the body, and the 
wveOfM as being the element that is pre-existent. 
The irptpfM of every individual, except Christ, 
became involved in a condition of primitive sinful- 
ness in the extra-temporal stage of existence. 
Among recent philosopners J. M. E. McTaggart 
thinks that pre-existence can be proved in a 
directly metaphysical way. He believes in a 
plurality of lives both before and after the present 
life. Henri Bergson, developing his theory of 
creative evolution, speaks of soma as being con- 
tinually created, which, nevertheless, in a certain 
sense pre-existed. William James, in explaining 
his transmission theory of the function of the 
brain, thinks of our oonsoiousness as being con- 
tinually derived froin something mental (a mind or 
minds) that pre-existed — from a consciousness 
that exists, behind the scenes, co-eval with the 
world. The direction in which the minds of many 
writers are turned is shown by the frequent use of 
such terms as * oversoul,’ * soul-stuiT,’ * mind-stuff,’ 
‘snbliminal self,’ and Feohner’s * psycho-physical 
threshold.’ 

Belief in pre-existence is expressed by several 
English poets and W other writers. Vaughan 
has it in The Retreats (1654), the leading thoughts 
of which are borrowed and amplified by Words- 
worth in his Ode on the Intimatione of Immortality, 
In the treatment in both cases there is an echo of 
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Plato’s doetr^e of reminisoeiice, with this differ- 
ence that it is the child in its earliest days that 
has the clearest recollection of the heavenly 
world and the impression becomes dimmed as 
life advances. Rossetti, in The Houte of Life, 
assumes pre-existence to account for his familianty 
with a strange place, and for the bond that binos 
two lovers. Browning represents Cristina as 
feeling that * ages past the soul existed * (cf. La 
Samae), Tennyson expresses it in Early SonneU, 
i., and in Grotsing the Bar (cf. The Two Voices). 
Of course in poetry it is sometimes difficult to 
distinguish between the statement of a conviction 
and the play of poetic fancy or what is spoken in 
character. Jules Michelet, in VOiseau (1856), 
whilst not advocating transmigration in the 
ordinary sense, speaks of birds as embryo souls, 
candidates for the life to which the human soul 
has attained. Edward Beecher is an advocate of 
pro-existence in The Conflict ^ the Ages. A. B. 
O. WillHjrforce, in The Hope Tlusi is in Me, says, 

I believe we have all been in being prenatally.’ 
The evidence of a similar belief can often be seen 
in recent Russian literature. Among modern 
theosophists the belief is common that the con- 
scious spirit is an eternal entity, a unit from 
eternity. 

9, Summary.— By referring to the particulars 
given a>)Oveit will Ixj seen that belief in pre-existence 
prevailed very widely in ancient times, o^cially 
m the more developed ethnic relirions. To what 
extent borrowing' occurred has not been determined, 
but the probability is that in several ca.ses the 
belief originated independently. It is held at 
present by most of the Hindus, by most Jews, and 
by many philosophers and other writers in Christ- 
ian countries. There seems to be a tendency to 
revert to it in philosophic arguments in favour of 
the immortality of the soul. The doctrine appears 
in at least three distinct forms, each of whicn has 
several variations. (1) In the pantheistic form 
the soul pre-existed only in the Deity, and in the 
present life it continues to be merely a manifesta- 
tion of the Deity. The Vedantic philosophy, 
Spinoza, Hegel, and many others may be cited. 
It ought to be noted that in strict pantheism the 
same theory applies to the body as to the soul. 
(2) Another form is whore the soul is thought of 
as having a distinct independent existence during 
the present life, and as having exist etl previously, 
but not as a soul. Manichoeism and some of the 
Hindu systems supply instances. (3) In the other 
form the pre-existing soul is a tlistinct individual 
entity. The degree of consciousness ascribed to it 
varies, but the present life is a continuation of 
that which went before. The soul is an emanation 
from or is created by the Deity, or is eternally 
existent. It is in one of the varieties of the last 
form that the doctrine generally appears. The 
conditions in which the pre-existent soul lives are 
seldom described with any attempt at exactness, 
but generally it enjoys a state of bliss or at least 
of freedom from distress exceeding anytliing 
known on earth. This is the doctrine of the 
Essenes, Plato, Philo, and the Saivites. In many 
cases pre-existence is simply postulated, but 
attempts have also been made to justify belief in 
it. It has been regarded as more easily credible 
than any other account of the soul’s origin — than 
either creationism or traducianism ; as accounting 
for the feeling of familiarity that one sometimes 
has with a place never visited before, and the 
affinity that certain persons discover to each 
other at their first meeting (so in modem poets) ; 
as accounting for innate ideas (Plato), for original 
depravity (MUller). Origen derives it from the 
nature of the soul and rewds it as the correlative 
of immortality ; the idemists from the conception 
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of existence. McTaggart hopes (1915) to justify 
bis belief by a discussion of the fundamental 
nature of reality. None of the arguments advanced 
is convincing, and the phenomena observed can be 
better accounted for on other grounds. 
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It. Moore. 

PREFERENTIAL DEALING. - ‘Prefer- 
ential dealing’ has been defined {e.g., in the 
Christian Social Union paper on Preferential Deal- 
ing) as * the practice of purchasing goods only 
from tradesmen who observe the standard regula- 
tions for each trade ’ ; and ' standard regulations ’ 
are taken to mean ‘ the best that can be secured at 
a given time in a particular locality,’ whether the 
result of an agreement between capital and labour 
or of an award by an arbitrator. In this sense of 
the term preferential dealing was first applied by 
the C.S.U. in 1896. 

An attempt had been previously made in 
England to organize a movement on similar lines 
under the title of a ‘ Consumers’ Lea^e,’ but no 
definite results seem to have been obtained by this 
method. It should be notexl, however, that in 
America the ‘National Consumers’ League’ has 
established a permanent position, with a wider 
scope of action, including the promotion of legisla- 
tion by the various States in regard to the early 
closing of shops, the limitation of the hours of 
work for women and children in factories, etc. At 
an earlier date the principle of preferential dealing 
had been publicly recognized in England by tlia 
* Fair Wages Resolution ’ passed by the House of 
Commons in 1891, requiring the payment of 
‘standard’ or ‘current’ wages under all Govern- 
ment contracts. 

As Initiated by the C.S.U., this practice wa.s 
described at first as ‘exclusive dealing,’ but this 
negative term was soon replaced by the positive 
term, 'preferential dealing.’ It was fonnd that 
the mere suggestion of an organized attempt to 
exclude tradesmen from public custom, for any 
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reason however just and valid, was liable to legal 
action as being in restraint of trade, whereas it 
was quite legitimate to oiler preferential custom 
to those who were willing to adopt the standard 
reflations for their respective trades. 

To give practical eflect to this purpose, lists of 
tradesmen who observe the standard regulations 
(commonlv called ‘white lists’) have been circu- 
lated, to be used by ordinary consumers at their 
(lisoretion. Such a list may oe published {a) by a 
Trade Union, dealing with a single trade as organ- 
ized throughout the country the Typo- 

graphical Association ; (6) by a Trades and LaM>ur 
Council, including many trades in a particular 
locality— at Leeds; (c) by a society like the 
C.S.U., primarily for its own members — a 

i 'oiiit list of tailors in London, Oxford, Cambridge, 
Liverpool, Exeter, Eton, and Rugby ; or (d) by a 
C.8.U. branch, giving a list of local trades— e.ff., 
at Oxford. It should be noted that, so far as tne 
C.8.U. is concerned, it assumes no responsibility 
either for the code of rules or for their observance. 
'Die code is taken to be a mutual agreement 
between capital and labour, and it is assumed that 
it is the duty both of the Masters* Associations 
and of the Trade Unions to see that the standard 
regulations are faithfully obeyed. All that the 
C.8.U. supplies in this respect is an educated 
conscience ready to act on information dven. 

The ethical oasis of preferential dealing was 
enunciated by the bishops of the Anglican Com- 
munion at the Lambeth Conference in 1897, when 
it was declared that Christian opinion ought to 
‘press upon retail purchasers the obligation to 
(Consider not only the cheapness of the goods 
.supplied to them, but also the probable conditions 
of their production.’ It has also received support 
from modern economists; s.g., W. Smart of 
Glasgow University wrote ; 

‘The producing msn ii, eNentially, the servant of the con- 
suming man, and the final direction of industry lies with the 
oonsumers, . . . There are two distinct responsibilities which 
must not be confused ; one is responsibility for the conditions 
under which (foods are made ; the other is responsibility for 
their being made at all. A slight awakening of the public con- 
science has induced some to ask, if it is not possible to demand 
some guarantee that the goods we buv are made by workers 
)»aid decent wages and working under healthy conditions' 
(/Sfudi'ss in Economic*, pp. 266, 268). 

Litbraturm.— S ee Pr^orcntial Dcalina, CommerctaZ Morality, 
TA*t of Tailor*, etc., papere published by the Christian Social 
Union, Oxford, 1807-1B12; J. G. Brooks, TZis Contutner*' 
League, Cambridge. Mass., n.d. [1897]; Work cf National 
Contumere' League (American Academy of Polltioal and Social 
Science), Philadelphia, 1011; W, SaUirt, Studies in Seonomiee, 
tondon, 1896. J. CARTER. 

PREGNANCY.— 1. Ignorance of the cause of 
conception*— Among the Arunta and other tribes 
of Central Australia conception is regarded as the 
result of the entrance of an ancestr^ spirit indi- 
vidual into the woman. 

' They have no idea of procreation as being directly associated 
with sexual intercourse, and firmly believe that children can be 
born without this taking place.’ i 

Similar ideas are found among other Australian 
tribes,* and the belief that conception can take 
place apart from sexual intercourse is found spor- 
adicallv elsewhere, though perhaps not always 
with tne same ignorance of the real cause of it. 
Examples of this have been found in New Guinea, 
in Melanesia, formerly among the Baganda, and 
in the Niger and Senegal regions.* Folklore and 
mythology show that conception might take place 
1 Spenoer-Oilleni>, p. 880 ; of. p. 160 If. ; Spenoir-Gillen*, p. 
128 f. ; W. B. Spenosr, Introd, to the Study gf certain Native 
Tribes of the Northern Territory, Melbourne, 1012, p. 6. 

<W. E. Roth, N. Queensland Ethnography, Brubane. 1908, 
p. 22 : other insUncee cited in pt. iv., Adonis, Attie, Osiris, 
tondon, 1914, L 108 ff. 

>R. Neohaues, Deuteeh Neu-Ouinea, Berlin, 1911, Ui. 26; 
W. n. R. Rivers, JRAI xxxix. [100^ 178 f. ; J. Botoot, The 
Baganda, London, 1011, p. 46 f. ; M. l^lafosM, Haut^SMaeU- 
Niger, Paris, 1912, iii. 171. 


by more or less magical means, but in many 
instances this is in addition to actual cohabitation.^ 
Some writers have maintained that ignorance of 
the cause of conception must once nave been 
widely spread, and possibly at one time in the 
history of earl^ man was general. The reasons 
alleged for this ignorance are several : conception is 
found not to result from the wide-spread practice 
of c.ohabitation bofore puberty ; why then should 
it follow it after puberty ? Premature intercourse 
tends to impair fertility. There is again a dis- 
pro^rtion of births to acts of sexual union. 
Ana even where the cause is known, it is not 
regarded as invariable and indispensable.* 

In ipite of bU ihii, it may be doubted whether the belief in 
virgin-birth hM ever been wide-ipreod. In most cases where 
conception if due to s god or spirit thess are envisaged in very 
material and human aspects. 

Among the ainaugolo (British New Quinea) pregnancy is 
thought to result from frequent cohabitation. Conception 
begins in the breasts (from signs of pregnancy seen in them). 
Later the child drops to the abdomen. There is no idea of an 
intra-abdominal organ.8 Among the Yakuts the woman is 
thought to have a greater siiare in procreation than the man, 
who therefore takes no responsibility for monstrosities. 

a. Avertini^ barrenneis and securing male 
children.— As the posseMsion of some children at 
least is regarded as a necessity with savage peoples 
as well 08 at higher levels, many devices ore made 
use of to avert barrenness. 

The Eskimo woman of Behring Straits goss to a shaman, who 
gives her a kind of doll over whicii rites nave been performed. 
She sleeps with this under her pillow.* This is a piece of 
mimetio magic, and may be compared with a Japanese method 
in which the woman is put through a form of aelivery witl> a 
doll at the phallic festival.* Various practices with a dnil-lika 
image occur elsewhere— among the Battae, in Torres Straits 
islands, among the Maoris, the Huichol Indians, tlie Basutos 
and other Afrl^n tribes, eto^ Among the Bahima women are 
thought to be barren or fruitful at the will of the clan deity. 
Hie husband who wishes a child prays to him and commits his 
wife to the god’s care during her pregnancy.* In the Congo 
region barrenness is supposed to be cured by entering the ndembo 
secret society, when the entrant gets a new bodv.* Among the 
Awemba barren women wear two tiny horns in hope of bearing 
children, the reproach of barremiuss being the worst insult.!* 
In E. Central Amoa the woman provides a blaok hen, which is 
tied to her back, and there fed as if it were a child.!! In Egypt 
barren women paes seven times under the stone on whioh the 
liodies of decapitated criminals have been washed, and then 
lave their faces in the polluted water. Others step over the 
body of a decapitated man.!* Bathing in or drinking the waters 
of a sacred well or spring is often resorted to for the cure of 
barrenness in various regions, and some legends tell of girls 
liecoinlng mothers after doing so.!* jn modern Muhammadan 
districts favourite places of resort are the tombs of saints, where 
pmyers and an offering are mode— a praclioe found also In 
Christian countries. Contact with fixed rocks or boulders or 
megalithic monuments is often believed to l>e effectual for the 
removal of barrenness— the spirit of the stone or of Uie dead 
buried there perhaps being supposed to assist the rite or even 
to be reborn of the woman. 

Sometimes special ceremonies occur to ensure 
that the expectod child will be a boy. 

In Babal, Torres Straits, the expectant mother nurses the 
image of a male child made by her husband’s sister. Or, to 
obtain a wale child, the woman presses to her abdomen a fruit 
like the male organ in shape and then gives it to another woman 
who has only roide offspring.!* In Japan the expectant mother 
puts on part of her husband's dress, and, having gone round a 
well ^ree times, looks at her face in the water. Without look- 
ing behind, she repeats, 'Woman is unlucky, man is lucky.’ 
Then for three days she leaves the cover on the well, whioh is a 


1 Inatanoesln B. S. Hartland, LP 1. 7111., Primitive Pater^ 
nity, London, 1910, passim ; H. de Oharenoey, Le Folklore dans 
Ue deux mondee, Paris, 1894, p. 121 ff. 

* Fraser, OB*, pt. iv., Adonie, Attie, Oeirie, i. 106, Tntemiem 
and Exogamy, London. 1010, i. 16611., iv. 40 ff. ; Hartland, 
Prim. Paternity, ii. 24^., 276 ff. 

* 0. Q. Seligmann. JAI xxxil. [1002] 800. 

4 W. O. Sumner, ib. xxxi. [1001] 80. 

* 18 RBEW [18001, pt L p. 486. 

* W. G. Aston, FL xxiii. [19121 187. 

7 Examples in GB*, pt. 1., The Magic Art, rx)ndon, 1911, 1. 

roff. 

8 Kosooe, JRAJ xxxvU. (1007] 110. » FL xxi. [1010] 467. 

!* J. H. West Bheans, JAI xxxvL [1906] 164. 


11 FL XV. 11004] 78. 

Lane, Modem 


!* E. W. Lane, mvuvtt* * 

!» D. McKensle, FL xvL_ 

Religion the Aneicid CeUs, Edinburgh, 1011, p. 196. 
nX 0. Baddon, JAJ xlx. [1890] 889 f. 


London, 1846, ii. 79. 

190^ 271 ; J. A. MacOullooh, The 
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domeitio god.^ In India a Iow<olasB mottier of daughter! only 
has been known to kill a neighbour’s girl os a soorinoe in order 
to procure a son.* 

3. Tabus during^ preg^nancy. — The expectant 
mother and sometimes also the father are the 
subjects of various tabus, for the mother usually 
connected with food, for the father with that 
also, but more usually with his actions or pursuits. 
The woman in pregnancy is generally herself 
in a tabu state, since her condition is associated 
with those sexual crises which are so mysterious 
to and so much feared by savage man. Some 
of the tabus imposed on her or her husband may 
arise out of direct observation of ilbefTects follow- 
ing the eating of some particular food ; others are 
the result of mabobservation or superstition ; 
others are purely arbitrary. Only a few typical 
examples need be given here. 

Among the Australian tribes food restrictions are general for 
the woman, less so for the man, for fear of hurting the child or 
causing its death.* In Murray Island birthmarks ore attributed 
to the mother's eating a certain fish, the Juices of which 
touched the ohild.^ With the Sinaugolo of British New Guinea, 
lest the child should be deformed, certain species of yam and 
fish ore forbidden to the mother, who often tanus her own food.* 
Among the western tribes of Torres Straits no woman may eat 
of a certain pigeon till post cliild-l)earing.* In Halmahera the 
woman Is not allowed to eat the remains of her husband's food, 
for that would oause difficult labour.? In Assam one of the 
{fsnnos, or tabus, is that the woman must not eat many epecifled 
articles of food (or fear of harm to the child.* With the 
Wawanga (B. Africa) the woman must not eat meat called t’ese^it, 
if it has been placed in her hut over night uncooked. If she 
does, her child will be sickly, and, when ft begins to crawl, its 
hair will fall out, and sores will come on its scalp.* Among the 
itageshu, while there are no special tabus, precautions are 
taken against eating foods which might do the child harm. 
The husband must not take violent exercise or climb trees, 
rocks, or the house-roof, lest a miscarriage occur. 1* The father 
is prohibited from eating certain foods among the Bangala, and 
may not hunt or fish unless the wife has certain ceremonies per- 
formed over her by the n^an^a (medioine-man). The husband 
is said to be in a slate of Itboi. 'Tabu is also placed on certain 
foods for the woman by the ngaiiga, but not the same for all.lt 
With the Baganda sickly or delicate children are kept away 
from the woman, who is forbidden to eat several Idods of food, 
lest the child be still-born or delicate.i* Among B. African 
tribes there are several restrictions presoribed by custom, but 
no evil consequences are thought to follow departure from 
these.l* In ancient Persia the woman was forbidden to cat 
dead matter under pain of death, and she could not be purified 
from this pollution. A final instance may be taken from the 
Indians of the Issa-Japura district, S. America : foods are much 
restricted— paca flesh, lest the child’s skin be spotted, 
capybara, lest It have teeth like that animal’s, eto.i* 

A further tabu is seen in the very general avoid- 
ance of sexual connexion between husband and 
wife either during the whole period of pregnancy 
or during part of it, especially towards the end. 
Sometimes a definite reason is given for this— 0.(7., 
lest the child be deformed (Sinaugolo, British New 
Guinea),^” or lest the hunting and fishing of the 
father should be bad and the child sicken or die 
(Bangala).**^ Such avoidances are the result of the 
belief that any time of sexual orisis is dangerous. 
Examples are found in many parts of the world.'* 

1 Aston, FL xxiU. 192 (. * R. 0. Templs, ib. x. [1890] 892. 

3 Many examples In Spencer-Oillenb, p. 614. 

* A. K. Hunt, JAI xxviii. [1899] 11. 

* 0. Q. Beligmonn, i6. xxxll. 801. 

« A. 0. Hoddon, ib. xix. 809. 

7 J. 0. F. Risdsl. Zif xvii. [1885] 79. 

* T. 0. Hodson, JAI xxxvi. 97 ; cf. SRB ill. 81 (or Burmese 
instances. 

* K. R. Dundos, JRAI xliU. [1918] 88. 

10 J. Rosooe, »5. xxxix. 184. 

n J. U. Weeks, 45. pp. 444, 466. 

1* Rosooe, JAI xxxll. 29. 

1* J. Macdonald, ib. xix. 267. 

14 ShayoH M-ffidyast, U. 106 (SBg v. [1880] 272). 

15 T. W. Whiffsn, FL xxlv. [1918] 46. 

1* Seligmann, JAI xxxU. SOL 

n Weeks, JRAI xl. [1910] 867. 

1* Kogoro (A. J. N. Tremsome, JBAI xlli. [1912] 172) ; Wa- 
OiryiSafW. X. H. Barrett, ib. xli. [1911] 22); tribes of British 
O. Africa (H. 8. Btannus, ib. xl. 810); Bo- Taka (E. Torday and 
T. A. Joyce, JAI xxxvi, 61) ; liower Ckmgo tribes (Weeks. 
JBAI xl. 867 ; the mother would have no milk and the child 
would die); Maoris (E. Tregear, JAI xix. 108): Ooi^os, 
Ooropos, Puri (J. B. von Spix and C. F. P. von Maitlus, Trawli 
in Brunlt Eng. tr., London, 1824, p. 247). 


In British Central Africa a man will not commit 
adultery during the pre^ancy of his wife because 
he would be accused of it if she died.' 

In connexion with this subject of tabus certain Hindu rulee 
are worthy of notice. The pregnant woman must be given food 
before the householder and even before guests ; * way must be 
mode for her ; * no toll is taken from her at a ferry ; 4 she is not 
fined for committing a nuisance ; * a Br&hnifiti must not eat in 
her house ;* the crime of killing her is equal to that of killing a 
Brahman.? 

Other tabus are of a precautionary nature, 
though the link lietwcen them and the unborn 
child or the process of birth is of a magical kind. 

One of these is that no knots may be tied during pregnancy 
by the woman or sometimes also by her husband. The reason 
of this was that delivery would be difficult— the woman being 
thus herself apt to be tied up, or the cliild constricted.* This 
is akin to the custom of unlocking all locks in the house at 
child-birth, lest tlie womb should be locked up, or to the 
German superstition that a pregnant woman should not creep 
through a hedge.* Bo, too, Ainu men should not spin or twist 
ropes when their wives are pregnant, lest the child^s intestines 
should be entangled, and Roman women praying to Lucina were 
to loosen their liair, so that she might loosen their wombs. 1* 
For similar reasons a pregnant woman should not sit with legs 
crossed, nor should her husband do so, nor any one sitting near 
her ; nor should they sit with clasped hands. Lucina sat by 
the house with legs crossed and hands clasped at the birth of 
Hercules ; hence nis mother travailed with him seven days.n 
Id Sumatra the woman must not stand at the door or on the 
top rung of the house-ladder, lest she have difficult labour ; and 
among the Torajos standing or loitering on the ladder is for- 
bidden to every one for the some reason.'* In India an eclipse 
is thought to have its dangsrs for ths expectant mother. No 
work must be done— «.g., locking or unlocking a door— lest the 
child be deformed, nor any sewing or cutting, lest it have holes 
in its flesh or a hars-lip.l* An ancient Parsi regulation was that 
no toothpick should have the bark left on it. This was dead 
matter, and, if a woman stepped on it, her child would come 
to harm.i4 In India no one should step over a fallen broom, lest 
he cause suffering to a pregnant woman.** The woman herself 
In the W. Indies should not step over a rod or small branch, 
and ill Fife folklore stepping over a hare’s form causes the child 
to suffer from hare-lip.** 

In some instances charms are worn to prevent 
any mischief which might happen to the woman or 
the child, or to give an easy tldlvery. 

Among the Bangalos in the later weeks of pregnancy pig- 
ments are painted by a medicine-man on the woman’s breast, 
abdomen, shoulders, etc., and she wears charms to cause easy 
dslivery.I? After her marriage a Nandi woman collects pieces 
of thsir dress from unmarried girls in ths neighbourhood and 
wears them os a ubanu to ensure pregnancy taking its normal 
ooiirse. After birth they are returned and a feast takes place. ** 
With the Awemlia the woman wears necklaces of little wooden 
balls with fetlBh-mediolne Inside to avert dangers of prsgnanry 
and oause easy dell vsry. They are made by the medlolne-man. ** 
Muhammadan women in the Panjfcb wear channs or a cowry on 
the navel. They are procured from a priest, who blows upon 
them.** See also OHAaMS and Amulstb, and (or other instances 
A. K. Crawley, The Myttie Bote, London, 1902, p. 9. 

Pre^ant women being in a state which renders 
them liable to the attars of evil spirits, various 
precautions are taken against these. The charms 
so often worn probably form one of such precau- 
tions. 

I Btannus, JBAI xl. 806 (Yao). 

* Inetitutee ej Kifou, Ixvli. 89 {SEE vii. [1900] 216). 

* Baudhdyana, 11. Hi. 6. 80 (SBE xlv. [1882] 24». 

4 inetitutee cf Kifpu, v. 182 (SBE vlL 86) ; cf. Lawe of Manv, 
viU. 407 (SBE XXV. (1886) 826). 

* Lawe of Jf onu, lx. (SBE xxv. 288). 

* Apsstomba, 1. v. 19 (SBE it. 69). 

? Inetitutee of Kifeu, xxxvi. 1 (SBE vll. 188). 

* Many instances from the E. Indian and Malaysian region, 
from Lapland jind among European peasantry, will be found in 

pt. li.. Taboo and the Perile cf the Soul, London, 1911, 
p. 294. Of. art. Krots. 

* Bee Locks ard Kits, | 3 ; GfB*. pt. li., Taboo and the Perile 
of the Soul, pp. 294-296, 1w7 ; J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, 
tr. J. 8. Stalfjmross, London, 1882-88, p. 1812, no. 869: 0. Hose 
and W. McDougall, The Pagan Tribu of Borneo, London, 1918, 
li. 168. 

10 Anthnypoe, v. [1910] 768 ; Ovid. Faeti, Ui. 827. 

II (?B», pfc ii., Taboo and the Perile if the Soul, pp. 296, 208 ; 
Pliny, HE xxviii. 69 ; Ovid, Met. lx. 286. 

1* G», pt. i.. The Magie Art, i. 114. 

U W. Orooke, PR\.^\ H. A. Rose, JAI xxxv. [1906] 277 f. 

14 Sad Dar, xvii. (SBE xxiv. [1886] 278 )l 

1* FL xlil. [19021 287. Ib. 

1? Weeks, JRaI xxxix. 100. 

» C. W. Hobley, JAI xxxiU. [1908] 846. 

1* J. H. West Sheone, JRAI xxxvi. 164. 

*0 H. A. Rote. JRAI xxxv. 279. 
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ArooDg the Blnhelefle the women If protected from devUe by 
tnantraa for charming each day's flrat food and drink.^ Among 
the people of Nias spirits of murdered infants cause mlsoarriaTO. 
The woman is protected at night by an idol, which is connected 
with a second oy a chain of palmdeaTes, while before the latter 
a small banana*tree is placed. The spirits, seeing the first idol, 
run along the chain in fear and then leap on the tree, luistakinff 
it for the woinan.3 With the ancient Parsis Are was nuuntained 
In the woman's house, the reason being that such a Are pro* 
teoted Zoroaster’s mother when attacksu by demons.^ Aroonu 
the Nagos, pregnant women being exposed to attack from erfl 
spirits, t))« rivur-spirit and also tne Python are worshipped to 
cause easy delivery.^ Protection of the woman against Jinn is 
effected in Tlemseu by keeping a black fowl in the house from 
the seventh month onwards. After delivery it is let loose in the 
Jews’ quarter, carrying the jinn with it® Among some of the 
Veddas the aid of tne yakut (spirits) is invoked, aiid a religious 
dance performed as soon as pregnancy is diagnosed.® Prayer is 
also made by the woman's father for her safety. Fora Bavenda 
goddess of pregnant women cf. JSRE ii. 864^ 

Sometimes the pregnancy rites are of a more 
elaborate nature tiiaii those which have just been 
described. 

In Java in the seventh month husband and wife go to a river 
or well. Banana-leaves are fastened round the upper part of 
the woman’s body. Through an opening In front of tlieso the 
husband drops a weaver’s shuttle, which an old woman catches, 
pretending that it is a child. An egg, emblem of the afterbirth, 
is then passed through, and a cut is made at the opening in the 
leaves in iinitatiou or cutting the navel-string. Tne purpose of 
this ceremony is to facilitate delivery .1 

Most elaborate of all are the rites followerl in 
India, of which, as practised by Hindus and Mu* 
liainmadans, a detailed description has been given 
by JJ. A. Kose.^ 


***• ?“»Jkb it Is held that a snake becomes 
blind if the shadow of a pregnant woman falls on it.® Pars! 
texts My that, if a dead pregnant woman ia carried by two 
men, both muit be cleansed by the baresAndm rite.® 

5* Determination of eex, etc.— Many methods 
are adopted to discover whether a woman is with 
child, its sex, and the like. 

If a Kagoro woman is in doubt as to her oondition, she goes to 
a mediclne*man, who, after washing his eyes with a magio drug, 
looks into a calabash of water and tells what is to happen.® In 
Banks' Island divination consists in pinching a leaf cup full of 
water. If the water squirts out, a boy will be born ; If not, a 
girl.® Sex is determined among the Veddas by the poeition of 
strips of host as they fall on the woman’s head In the dance 
already referred to. If they fall over the face, a girl will be 
bom ; if on the occiput, a boy.® In Japan, if some one calls a 
pregnant woman who is walking southwards and she looks book 
from the left, the child is a boy ; if from the right, a girl. 
Another method of determining sex is to add together die years 
of the father’s and mother's ages and divide by nine ; if the 
remainder is odd, a girl will be bom.l Among Muhammadans 
in the Panj&b it is thought that, if the woman's milk before 
birth is thin, she will have a boy ; if, when it is put in a shell and 
Are is appll^, it dries up, she will have a giri.® According to 
the Saddharma Pwi^dnrlka (xviii. 34 f. [SHE xxi. (1884) 844]), a 
preacher of the law (Buddhist) can cliscern if a woman is preg- 
nant of a dead child or if ahe W'ill have a healthy child. He 
disoemi by the odour whether the child will be a boy or a girl. 

Litbraturi.— Besides the worke cited, see H. Plost and M. 
Bartels, Das YFstb®, Ijoipxig, 1006. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

PREMONITION.-^See Presentiment. 


PRESBYTER -See Ministry. 


These rites vary from tribe to tribe, and consist of ceremonies 
in the 8rd, 6th, or 7th month or in all three, or in the 8th or 
9th month. There is an interchange of presents l^tween the 
woman and her mother. Offerings are made to the apirilA. 
The woman is liathed and draased in now clothes — not worn 
before the performance of the rites. The kinsfolk assemble, anci 
gifts of food or fruit are placed in her lap. She and her husband 
adore the gods. The Muhammadan rites are analogous to 


adore the gods. The Muhammadan rites are analogous to 
these, but without the woraiiitiof the gods. 

The Khatris, a Panjkb trine, perform funeral rites for the 
father in the Pth month, while the parents are remarried after 
the birth.® This goes back to the belief found in the Ijam of 
Manu that, after oonception hy the woman, her husband 
becomes an embryo and is reborn from her.l® He dies when his 
son is quickened ; hence the funeral rites. 

4. Power of thepregnwit woman.— The condition 
of the pregnant woman is often thought to have 
magical power, especially for fruitfulness. 

Oorn ground by her is used to fertilise the growing crops 
among the Zulus.u She eats of the food at the feast held among 
the Minang of Sumatra when a rico barn Is built. In ortler to 
increase the frultfulneM of the rlce.l® In the Nicobar Islands 
gardens are made more fertile by her presence in them or by 
her planting fruit there, i® Similar ideas are wide-spread among 
savages and survive in European folklore. Probably for similar 
reasons pregnant cows were McriAced at the Roman Fordieidia 
to the earth * pregtwnl with the seed,’ the unborn calves burned, 
and their ashes used at the PariliaM 
It may be noted here that In Ijanoashire gypsy belief a preg- 
nant woman protects a man from hurt by mortal hands. 1 ® 

On the other hand, pregnant women being more 
or less in a tabu state,” their influence on the crops 
mav be dangerous, as examples from New Guinea 
ana elsewhere show.” 

In British Guiana, again, 11 a pregnant woman eate of game 
caught by hunting dogs, it Is thought that they wiU never 

1 W. L. Hlldburgh, JRAI xkxtIU. (1908] 186. 

* F. Kramer, Tijdsehr. voor Indisehs Tool; Land-, m VoUssiy 
kunde, xxxlil. [1800] 489. 

* Sh^ast in-shayMt, X. 4 (SBB v. 8ie)i 
® T. 0. Hodson. FL xxi. 810. 

®E. Doutte, MoffU et rsHgion dans fAfriqm du Ford, 
Aljrier^ 1008, p. 464. 

•0. O. and B. Z. Sellgmann, The Ysddas, Oambrldge, 1911. 
pp. 9471., 260. 
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M D. Kidd, Sawtffs CAtidhood, London, 1900, p. 291. 
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earum\ Leiprig, 18^ na 616). 

1 ® FIj xxiv. 826. 
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PRESBYTERIANISM.-The name ‘Presby. 
terianism’ may be applied in a general sense to 
that theory of tlie Church which aims at realizing 
its visible unity through government by presbyters, 
clerical and lay, such presbytors being set apart 
by their peers with popular consent, being ail of 
equal status, and being organized for purposes of 
eccjesiastical administration into Church courts, 
M'hich rise one above another in an ascending 
scale, from the congregational to the national. In 
a sense more particular ‘ Presbvterianism ’ is used 
to denote the concrete effort after the realization 
of that idea which, originating in the work of 
John Calvin, was elaborated ^ those who followed 
him into a definite form of dhurch organization, 
^th a distinctive type of doctrine, morals, and 
ritual, and which in one form or another counts 
perhaps 1()0,0(X),000 adherents to-day. Presby- 
terianism seeks to avoid, on the one hand, tne 
absolute subjection of individual congregations to 
government from without and above, and, on the 
other, their absolute independence of all restraint. 
Of the throe great types of Church government it 
is therefore the middle one, between Congregation- 
alism and Episcopacy. 

I. Emsroefcb of the Calvinist Presby^ 
TERJAN SYSTEM. — 1. The NT batis.-nSerious 
Presbyterian scholarship is long past the stage of 
the crude ' jure divino ’ defence of Presbyterianism, 
as if it were the only form of Church government 
expressly sanctionea by the Word of God and the 
institution of Christ. During the first phase of 
the famous controversy between Puritans and 
Anglicans the Puritans claimed divine sanction 
for their ecclesiastical system, or, at least, divine 
disapproval of that of tneir opponents, as against 
the Anglican argument from the expediency of the 
episcopate ; but in the later stages of the conflict 
the two sides reversed their rfiea. The contro- 
versy died down about A.D. 1700 niter the battle 
over the Ignatian Epistles ; and the whole question 
as to the primitive form of Church government 
only revivM under the stimnlns of mooem histori- 
1 E. F. Im Thorn, Among th$ Indians of Memo, London, 

1888, p. 288. 

s FB tt. 148. • RAdvoM UMyad, U. 6 iSBE v. 247). 

® A. J. N. TramMrne, xUL 172. 

®W. H. R. Blvora, PLxxi. 401. ® SsUgmnnn, p. 260. 

7 Afton. FL xxlil. 198. 8 Rom, JAI xxxv. 88L 
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cal Boholarship. with new methode, and under a 
new form. It is now realised by impartial critiee 
that no one form of Church government is to be 
definitely disoemed in Holy Writ more than 
another. While Galvin, therefore, and others of 
his dav believed themselves the restorers of primi- 
tive Christianity, freed from the errors and corrup- 
tions of Romanism, modem scholarship cannot 
absolutely subscribe this opinion. Even if the 
Reformers had possessed the necessary critical 
insight to construct a clear picture of the NT 
Church, they must have found it impossible to 
reproduce with perfect faithfulness a primitive 
creed and polity which later had been in success- 
ive contact with the Qrseco-Roman and barbarian 
worlds ; conversely, such a reproduction of primi- 
tive institutions would be a poor guarantee for 
their success in modem times. A living organism 
is necessarily subject to change, and the attempt 
to ignore a millennium of ecclesiastical history 
could not but fail. So far, then, as the advocate 
of Presbyterianism makes use of the NT to-day, he 
must claim to reproduce the spirit and intention 
of tlie primitive Church, and not its mechanism ; 
he wrill draw his main arguments rather from con- 
siderations of expediency. He will show how 
Presbyterianism nas proved itself particularly 
suited to the genius of its adherents ; how it has 
played a prominent part in the political develop- 
ment of those peoples who have worked out 
systems of representative government ; how it has 
produced a unique and admittedly worthy type of 
character; and, if these and other possible con- 
tentions savour to some extent of pragmatism, he 
may reply to this criticism that Church govern- 
ment can be, as an actual fact, traced in all ages-— 
the NT age included— to motives of expediency, 
and that one of the fatal errors which have helped 
to rend the Church has been the injudicious eleva- 
tion of government into the region of dogmatics. 

Although the conditions prevalent in the early 
Church are inconsistent with th^iossible existence 
of either Presbyterianism or Episcopacy as we 
understand them, we find both presbyters and 
bishops mentioned in the NT ; and the problem of 
their relationship, which has given rise to endless 
controversy, cannot be passed over. Whether we 
argue with Jerome that bishop and presbyter were 
originally identical, and hold with Lightfoot that 
the episconate was developed from the presbyter- 
ate by elevation; whether we contend, with 
Harnack, that the offices were distinct from the 
beginning; or whether, with Lindsay and Loofs, 
we hold that vpeap&r^pos was the official name, 
while irlffKwot described the function, the problem 
remains the same, viz. How did the bishop come 
■to overshadow the presbyter, and finally reduce 
him to a definitely inferior position? The most 
feasible explanation yet suggested seems to be 
that which is founded upon the bishop’s connexion 
with the Eucharist, a connexion indicated by 
practically all the sub-apostoUo literature. 

2. Sub-auostolic development.— While the dydvri 
still existed, the official in charge of the celebra- 
tion would enjoy a distinctive ^ace, not only in 
the Church itself, but in the eyes of outsiders. As 
the dydmi fell into disuse, and the sacramental 
aspect of the Eucharist gained prominence, the 
bishop’s pre-eminence would develop with it. The 
crux of the entire episcopal devmopment seems 
to lie here; and, once the bishop bad definitely 
asserted his sp^ial position among the officials of 
the Church, circumstances favoured his steady 
elevation. Roman imperialism and Jewish nation- 
alism wore in deadly conflict about the close of the 
1st cent. ; Jewish Christianity was rapidlv dls- 
appearlM ; and all the conditions were in favour 
of the Gmtile irUrKorot and his function being 


recognised as egunst the Jewish wpetrp&repot and 
his innction. The Didaehe is the most valuable 
document for this transition period; and in 
Iraatins we first find the threefold ministry, with 
the supremacy of the bishop, clearly set forth as 
the divinely-appointed form of Church govern- 
ment.^ It is difficult, at this time of a(^, to 
accept Ignatius’s own view that he received this 
theory by divine revelation ; and the brief interval 
of time between him and Clement of Rome shows 
that his theory cannot have been extensively in 
practice when he wrote; but his martyraom 
' barbed and fledged ’ his teaching, and gave undue 
weight to his eomesiastical expedient. Moreover, 
the Church was faced in times immediately follow- 
ing by heresy within and hostility without, and 
the concentration of power in as few hands as 
possible proved of great value. The forming of a 
creed, and of a collection of Holy Scriptures upon 
which to base it, was logically followed by the 
need of an authoritative interpretation for both. 
The bishop, already prominent, naturally if not 
logically h^ame the authoritative mouthpiece of 
the Church in matters of the faith ; and apostolic 
succession followed in due course. Iremcus, s.y., 
definitely connects the theory of the apostolic 
succession of the episcopate with the necessity of 
maintaining sound doctrine ; and the bishop tiins 
emerges from the comparative obscurity of earlier 
times with a status in matters of the faith equal 
to that which he had jpreviously enjoyed in matters 
of administration. Cyprian’s |X)sition introduces 
a new factor. By his time creed and canon had 
attained a position of neater certainty, and the 
sacerdotalism of the Cniirch under OT and also 
pagan influences had lieen intensified, so that 
apostolic snccession is now a guarantee not so 
much of sound doctrine as of the validity of the 
priesthood. The evolution of territorial from con- 
gregational episcopacy was completed by the 
^adual assimilation of the ecclesiastical system to 
the imperial. The fall of the Empire, the trans- 
ference of barbarian respect from it to the Church, 
the conversion and absorption into the Church of 
the northern peoples, all assisted in the process of 
closer organization ; and so by degrees grew up 
the great mediwval hierarchy— the feudal system 
being theoretically crowned by the twin summits of 
a papacy supreme in spiritual ailairs and an empire 
supreme in temjioral. 

3. Mediaevalism.— Superficially considered, the 
whole history and tendency of medimvalism might 
seem designs to bury ever deeper the very i<lea of 
any but monarchical Church govei nnient ; and the 
Reformation systems might seem ho HtKiden and 
complete a contrast to previous developments as to 
justify Calvin’s theory of a reversion to primitive 
Christianity by the ignoring of modimvalisiii. But 
nothing ever makes its appearance in history 
without preparation ; and, while we cannot elimin- 
ate the genius of Calvin and the rest by explaining 
their systems out of any or all of tlieir antecedents, 
we may discern certain medimval tendencies which 
led up to their work. Presbyterians may find the 
beginnings of their history either in the NT or in 
the book of Kxodns, if they will ; but the medimval 
continuation of it has been too much neglected. 
Although the practical needs and problems of 
medicevalism served to exalt the ecclesiastical 
society at the expense of the individual, and to 
sacrifice the intellectual and homiletic interests of 
the Church to the organizing and sacerdotal tend- 
encies, yet the homuetic, intellectual, and indi- 
vidual element never completely perished. Prac- 
tical exigencies might favour the creation and 
maintenance of a rigid monarchical system, which 
deprived the indivioual of all political or intellcc- 
1 This epIsoopsQjr wm congregational, not diocesan. 
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tual scope ; but the mastery of the system was 
never wholly undisputed, and the essential Christ- 
ian truth of the worth of the individual before 
God never fell completely out of sight. Through- 
out the growth of eoclesiasticism we can discern 
a oontiniious process of revolt against it, which, 
manifesting itself primarily in the form of Montan- 
ism {q.v.)t was suppress^, but, in its essence, 
dehea extinction. Athanasius was faced by Arius, 
Augustine by Pelagius, Bernard by Abelard, 
Aquinas by Scotus ; the slavery of intellect was 
always incomplete. But it is in monasticisin 
(q.v.) that we can see most clearly the opposition 
of individualism tt> the tyranny of the institution. 
The impulse which, in the successive forms of 
Montanism, Novatianism, and Donatism (qq.v.), 
succumbed to the need for closer organization per- 
sisted in the form of monasticism, and established 
an unbreakable hold upon Western Christendom. 
From the beginning of monastic history the con- 
version, the education, and the civilization of 
N.W. Europe were almost entirely the work of 
monks; and, while the episcopate succeeded in 
forcing the monks into the priestliood, monasticism 
conquered by forcing celibacy on the Western 
clergy and emancipating the orders from episcopal 
control. The opposition between the secular 
clergy and the monks runs throughout medisval- 
isin ; and the monastic side of the opposition repre- 
sents the preparation for tlie Reformed Churenes. 
Whereas the secular clergy obeyed a monarchic 
hisliop, the monks obeyed a presbyter-abbot. 
Their vow of poverty gave expression to the truth 
that a man is of value apart from his property, 
their vow of celibacy destroyed the feiiaal fetish 
of family prestige, their vow of obedience was 
that of free-will obedience to a superior in whose 
election they had a voice, and in making this vow 
a man left a society in which he was a mere irre- 
sponsible cog accidentally placed in a machine for 
one into which he enter^ voluntarily. Thus, 
while, as A. V. G. Allen puts it, ‘every direct 
specific purpose of the monk seemed in the long 
run to have been reversed, or to have proved a 
failure,’ ^ yet there was * a deeper purpose which 
could not be defeated,— the accomplishment of 
individual personality.’ ’ It is in this presbyterial, 
as we might call it, conception of Christian organ- 
ization that we discern the germ of the Keforma- 
tion. Moreover, whereas the secular clergy and 
the epifioopate had all along represented sacramen- 
tarianisin in worship and rigid solidarity in govern- 
ment, the monastic system, on tho whole, had 
stood for the homiletic aspect of worship and a 
form of organization at once more elastic and more 
representative of the popular voice. Of course, 
each side reacted upon the other. The monks 
were often the stoutest champions of orthodoxy, 
and their services were often most highly ritual- 
istic ; on the other hand, the Church was demo- 
cratic enough to make it as possible for the most 
obscure Churchman to ascend to the papal throne 
as it is fur any citizen of the United States to 
become President ; and the semblance, at least, of 
representative government was retained in the 
election of bishops by the cathedral chapters and 
the choice of the pope by the conclave. But, in 
essence, the difference which afterwards beoaxne 
open in the Reformation between Catholic and 
Protestant subsists throughout the Middle Ages 
between the episcopate and monasticism ; and it 
only required favourable circumstances to set on 
foot the process of disruption. 

4. Dedine of papacy and the Reformation.— 
The decisive factor in the final separation of the 
16th cent, was the weakening of the papacy, which 

1 Chriaiian Edinburgh, 1806, p. 178. 

* lb. p. 176. 


was the only power capable of holding together 
the opposed sides of ecclesiastical life. The fate 
of Boniface Vlii. marked an era in the decline of 
the papal monarchy, which had ruined the Empire, 
only to find a new and more vigorous opponent in 
the growth of European nationalities ; tne Haby- 
lonisli captivity of the Avignonese popes weakened 
the papal grip upon England and Germany. Early 
in tne I4th cent. William of Occam and Marsiglio 
of Padua outfaced the |H)pe in the interest of Louis 
of Bavaria. Marsiglio’s fully-developed demo- 
cratic idea of Churen and State is a sign of the 
times; the fact that the Fraticelli were deeply 
involved in the anti-papal revolt is another ; aud 
the whole incident has been well named the Minia- 
ture Reformation. The work of W^clif in England 
is a manifestation of the same spirit, which, pass- 
ing from England to Bohemia and John Hus, re- 
mained active there far into the 15th centui^. 
Those various movements combined projects both 
of political and of ecclesiastical reform — they at- 
tacked the dogma as well as the organization and 
morals of the Church. To the mowing distrust 
of the papal monarchy and the whole system with 
which it was bound up the Great Schism contri- 
buted in no small measure; and the conciliar 
movement, while it represents in essence the 
strimgle between the aristocratic episcopal form 
of Church government and the autocratic papal 
form, helped to pave the way for democracy by 
asserting the responsibility of rulers to those whom 
they affected to rule. With the close of the 
Council of Basel in 1447 the papacy secured an 
illusory victory over its foes, but not even the 
splendour of the Renaissauce period could blind the 
eyes of serious men to the moral and financial 
corruption of the Curia. The rise of Euroi)ean 
nationalities, the inventions of printing and of gun- 
powder, revolutionary discoveries both geographi- 
cal and Bcieiitifio,contributed to the general ferment. 
Moderate men might desire a reform of the Church 
on the existing basis, but others were driven by 
tbo monstrous indifference of the Curia towards its 
own corruption to consider the evil as inherent in 
the system itself, and to desire a more radical 
reformation. In particular, the New Learning, 
by exposing the hollowness of many ecclesiastical 
pretensions, by weakening the belief in transub- 
stantiation ana sacramentorianism generally, and 
by reviving the interest of Europe in the teaching 
and homiletic side of Church activity, helped to 
relax the hold of the papacy upon the Churcii, and 
to set free the monastic side of its life from the 
long alliance with the episcopal. Finally, in the 
hands of Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin, the crisis 
came — divergence matured into division — and 
monasticism achieved its independence in the Re- 
formation. It is no accident, but the result of a 
profound historical necessity, that tlie lands which 
remained in the Roman obedience were precisely 
those which bad been fully Christianizea in pre- 
monutiodays, whereas the lands in which monkish 
missionaries, especially of the Iro-Scottish 
bad laboured went over to the Reformation 
side. 

From one point of view, the Reformation repre- 
sents revolt and the rending of Christendom in 
pieces ; but the pieces into which the Church fell 
correspond, with some definiteness, each to some 
previous tendency within medimvalism ; and, from 
another standpoint, the Reformation is the substi- 
tution of spirituid unity under the headship of 
Christ for external, mewanioal unity under the 
papal monarchy. The democratic constitution 
proposed for the churches of Hesse, e.^., was the 
woric of Lambert, a Franciscan monk, and recalls 
the Benedictine organisation. Lutheranism re- 
minds OB forcibly 01 the Augustlnian order ; and 
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the Preeb^rian type of conetitiition under Calvin 
and Ills followers calls to memory tlie organization 
great monastic orders of later mediBevalism, 
wherein many houses were affiliated into one great 
society. Point for point, this parallel ^tween 
mediaeval tendencies and Reformation facts could 
be worked out in much detail. It will suffice, 
however, to note that Presbyterianism, like other 
ecclesiastical systems, was no new phenomenon 
suddenly entering about 1550 on a career totally 
unprepared for, but was the emergence into free- 
dom of a tendency many centuries old. Substitute 
Christ for the po|)e as the hood of the Church, and 
spiritual for corporeal unity, and you have at once 
the explanation of our Protestant divisions, and 
the antidote to much of the alarm which they 
cause in unreflecting minds. 

5 , The question of government.— When wo con- 
sider the great importance which ^ and by came 
to be attached to the question of CUiurch govern- 
ment— so that the form of organization adopted 
by Presbyterianism became, in time, its chief 
diflerentia from the rest of Protestantism, and 
* jure Divino ’ arguments went hand in hand with 
armed force to resist any encroachment upon its 
rights— it is curious to reflect that, in the early 
days of Protestantism, the question of government 
was a secondary consideration. The Reformers, 
following the monastic lead, were more concerned 
with teaching than with administration ; and, pro- 
vided they got rid of the papal headship and could 
secure the safety of great truths like tliat of justi- 
lication by faith, they kept a reasonably open mind 
on the question of organization. The salvation of 
the individual through the direct mediation of 
Christ was the vital point ; other matters Mere 
subsidiary. Being in revolt against over-organiza- 
tion and all tlie loss of individual Christian liberty 
which that implied, Luther, Calvin, and the rest 
could scarcely make a virtue of ecolesiasticism. 

Ecclesiastical organization was perhaps the 
least important activity of Martin Luther and the 
Lutheran Church. In common with the Calvinists, 
this Church recognized the priesthood of all be- 
lievers and the parity of ministers, but, unlike the 
Calvinists, did not harden this into a fixed principle 
of organization. In the Scandinavian countries, 
where kings and bishops co-operated in the work 
of reformation, the episcopate was retained, 
though in a modified form ; in the German princi- 
lialities the jus episcopate was delegated to the civil 
power, which in turn delegated it to Consistories, 
and the persistence uf civil government and patron- 
age in the Church prevented Lutheranism from 
ever attaining to the firm representative organiza- 
tion which has become a feature of Presbyterian- 
ism. The attitude of Melanchthon, who would 
have recognized either bishops or a pope if they 
could have been shown to bo of real use, has re- 
mained typical ; the small crop of Lutheran Free 
Churches has resulted mainly from doctrinal objec- 
tions to the union of Lutheran and Reformed a 
century ago in Prussia and allied states, and at 
least one such body seceded on the question of 
whether government was an essential feature of 
the Churen at all. 

The Calvinist bodies were prevented by circum- 
stances from any such indifference to tlie form of 
Church government ; for, whether by accident or 
by necessity, they found themselves situated either 
in republics or in principalities and kingdoms where 
the absence of a sympathetic ruler rendered the 
Lutheran plan im)) 088 ible, and where the opposi- 
tion of the bishops sooner or later demanded the 
repudiation of episcopacy. As has now been 
shown, the retention of episcopacy in some Refor- 
mation lands and its rejection in others was no 
accident, but a logical consequence of the attitude 


assumed by the bishops and the civil authorities 
towards the Reformation. 

11. SUBSmUBUr DSVELOPMEST.-~\, DOCTRINE. 
—In the dogmatic sphere two great doctrines 
mark off the Calvinist system from all others. 

(a) The first of these is the doctrine of the 
absolute sovereignty of Crocf, u hich is the keynote 
of all the other Calvinist developments. This 
carried with it the doctrines of election and pre- 
destination [qq.v.h which, in their rigid Siipra- 
lapsariau form, denied man any participation what- 
ever in the work of saving himself, and, in their 
milder Infralapsarian form, left liini only a very 
minor part to play in it. This dogma, harsh as it 
may seem to the more lenient spirits of to-day, is 
not to be dismissed oti-liand as if it were a mere 
negation of man’s free will. The * mere good 
pleasure’ aspect of the doctrine is not the vital 
part of it. In the days when Calvin promulgated 
it the agony of a dying age and the bn th-pangs of 
a new might well seem to renew the circumstances 
under which Augustine had set it forth, and to 
force upon men anew the conviction that God was 
all and man was nothing ; to depend absolutely 
on the sovereign will of God for salvation was 
better than to depend upon the arbitrary will of a 
corrupt decaying papacy and an ignorant, evil- 
living priesthood ; the folly of too much freedom 
was demonstrated by the excesses of Anabaptists 
and other irresponsiole sectaries, and Lutheranism 
hesitated between universalism and the predestined 
release of certain elected men from the conse- 
quences of a totally depraved and enslaved human 
will. Calvin’s doctrine of election was not so 
much a gloomy and pessimistic denial of human 
freedom as the joyous proclamation that man lived 
in an ordered universe where the sovereignty of 
God removed from the region of doubt the salvation 
of the true believer. It is an attempt to recognize 
necessity and order in the world of God’s creation 
—to see temporal things, in Spinoza’s immortal 
phrase, * 8 ub specie etemitatis.’ This teaching 
runs throughout the Calvinist Confessions ; and, 
though the settling down of modem civilization 
has induced in many quarters a revival of the 
softer Semi-Pelagian ideas, it still remains the 
official belief of Presbyterian Christendom. 

(5) The other doctrinal difi'erentia of Calvin- 
ism is found in connexion with the sacraments. It 
differs from Lutheranism in regard to baptismal 
regeneration and the ordina^ necessity of baptism ; 
but the chief difierence is in regard to the Lord’s 
Supper. The I^man Catholic doctrine of transub- 
stantiation fell into disfavour os vit/illy connected 
with the ideas of priesthood and organization 
against which Protestantism was an avoAved revolt ; 
and the Lutheran idea of consubstantiation, with 
its insistence upon the corporeal presence of Christ 
in the sacrament, seemed to more radical Reforiners 
to differ so little from the Catholic notion as to be 
an insufficient guarantee against the reintroduction 
of a tyrannical priesthooa using unscrupulously a 
magical key by Avhich they could open or close 
heaven to the rest of mankind. On the other 
hand, Zwingli and his following, by denying any 
real presence at all and reducing the sacrament to 
a mere memorial, seemed to many to go too far in 
the other direction. In actual fact the difference 
between Luther and Zwingli seriously divided the 
Reformers. Calvin’s theory of the sacrament 
occupies a position betAveen these extremes : it 
substitutes for the corjMireal presence of Christ 
a spiritual, though quite real, presence; for the 
magical opus operatum of Roman Catholicism it 
sulwtitutes an operation of the Holy Spirit Avhere- 
1 ^ the believing communicant really feeds upon 
dlirist; it professes to find in the real presence 
a mystery too profound to be explained by 
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the simple mechanical theory of Catholics and 
Lutherans or to be explained away by the ecjuidly 
simple denial of Zwingli ; and, while the m^iating 
position of the Cal vinist theory has brought it under 
the suspicion of Isjing an cunningly devised 

in the interest of ecclesiastical and political union 
among the Reformers— the work of a Presbyterian 
politician rather than a philosophic theologian — so 
tar as is known, no scrap of evidence exists to show 
that Calvin had any such deliberate purpose. It 
fits in quite articulately with the rest of tiis theo- 
logy, and is the natural result of an effort on the 
part of one who was not an extremist to devise a 
theory of the sacrament which would retain the 
real presence of Christ without degrading it into 
the mechanical production of a priest with a 
formula. If it has served to hold together a great 
mass of Protestant opinion upon a suuject so vital, 
that is not so muen the result of any definite 
political desim as a tribute to its innate reasonable- 
ness and moderation. It remains yet a feature of 
confessional Presbyterianism. 

ii. Polity.— The most oharacteristic aspect of 
Presbyterianism, however, is its evolution as an 
eoclesiastical polity. It is a natural inference from 
the doctrines of justification by faith and of the 
sole sovereignty of God that all men are equal 
before their maker, and the status of the clergy os 
a special caste wielding the powers of spiritual life 
ana death was thereby destroyed. The ecclesias- 
tical organization was looketf at no longer from 
above but from below : the call of the people and 
the approval of his peers replaced episcopal conse- 
cration in the malang of a minister; the laity 
received a share in the government of the Church, 
and the responsibility of officials to the general 
body became a recognized feature of ecclesiastical 
organization. Thus, behind all the formal shapes 
assumed by Reformed Church constitutions, an 
essentially democratic spirit is disoenied. All was, 
at first, ex[>erimental ; definite and rigid systems 
were evolved only by degrees. A ‘jure humane* 
episcopacy did not frighten Calvin ; and Knox, the 
founder of national Scottish Presbyterianism, ap- 
prover!, before his death, the rein trod action of 
Dishoi>s for certain specified purposes and on a basis 
of Tosponsibili^. But the fundamental ideas of 
the Reformed Churchmen had sealed the doom of 
the old type of episcopate, and, before long, the 
dangers involved in the preservation of even its 
outward form rendered a definitely Presbyterian 
theory and system inevitable. Circumstances 
forcea upon Melville and others a greater rigidity 
of view and practice than had been loand necessary 
by Calvin and Knox; and the conception of 
ministerial parity as an essential feature of the 
true Church was forced upon the Calvinist com- 
munions by ecclesiastical and political strife. The 
effnsion of blood, as well as ink, in its defence 
caused the Presbyterians to set a great, perhaps 
an exaggerated, value upon their theories of 
Church government, for which they have suffered 
and fought, as other men for their faith. 

The starting-^int of any inoniry into the nature 
and history of Presbyterian Church government is 
necessarily found in Calvin’s Institutes and especi- 
ally in bk. iv.. which deals with the doctrine of 
the Chnroh. According to Calvin, a Church and 
ministers are necessary as external helps to the 
true believer, for whose edification the ministers at 
public worship expound God’s Word. A careful 
distinction is drawn between the invisible Church 
—known only to God— and the visible Clinrch which 
is discerned * wherever we see the Word of God 
.sincerely preached and heard, wherever we see the 
sacraments administered according to the institu- 
tion of Christ * (bk. iv. ch. i. § 9). This very simple 
idea of the marks of the true Churoh renders uie 


independence of many various bodies consistent 
with the essential requisite of true spiritual unity ; 
taken in connexion with the idea of an invisible 
Church known only to God, it renders secession, 
except for the weightiest reasons, wioked and 
frivolous. Calvin will not even go so far as to 
unchurch Rome, though he contends that the 
insignificance of the remnants of a true Church 
contained in it abundantly justifies men in repudi- 
ating the Roman communion. * We behovra to 
witlidniw from them in order to draw near to 
Christ’ (bk. iv. ch. ii. §6).^ 

In the Churoh God uses men for the useful and 
honourable ofiice of the ministry, and in Holy 
Scripture, the touchstone of all nis ideas, Calvin 
finds only two permanent orders of ministry— the 
pastor and the teacher— though temporary offices, 
such as those of apostle, project, and evangelist, 
existed in NT times for special purposes, and might 
profitably be temporarily renewed on sufficient 
occasion. Of the permanent officers the pastor 
roughly resembles the apostle, whose function he 
looidizes. ‘ What the apostles did for the whole 
world, every pastor should do for the flock over 
which he is appointed ’ (bk. iv. ch. iii. § 6). His 
office entitles liim to preach, to administer the 
sacraments, to exercise discipline, to admonish, 
and to exhort; and, while this is ordinarily 
to be done for a special church to which he 
should be restricted, Congregationalism is avoided 
by the qualification that the pastor should move 
by public permission or be moved by public 
anthority when the public good demands it. The 
idea of ministerial parity, which later became a 
rigidly defined principle of the Presbyterian system, 
conies out in the contention that, in Scripture, 
bishop, presbyter, pastor, and minister are inter- 
changeaole terms for the same ecclesiastical office. 
Calvin’s later correspondence serves to show that he 
had no objection to episcopacy in so far as bishops 
might be useful and exp^ient ; but his doctrine 
of the Church leaves them no essential place in it. 
Historically he rerards the ancient bishop as a 
mere chairman of presbyters ; and, with him, 
Jerome’s famous dictum as to the original equality 
of bishop and presbyter, which rained no contro- 
versy in Jerome’s day, and yet was never forgotten, 
became at length the basis of a Church polity. 

The teacher, who corresponds roughly to the 
prophet and evangelist, is restricted to a purely 
educational function. Among the offices men- 
tioned in Ro 12 and 1 Co 12, two are recognized as 
permanent — government and the care of the poor ; 
and the secondary position of government, in 
Calvin’s eyes, is snown by the adini.sHion of the 
laity to a share in these. Klders assist in the 
government of the Church, and deacons are divided 
into two classes according as they care for the 
poor and sick or deal with almsgiving. The per- 
manent officials of the Churen therefore are: 
pastors, teaohers, elders, and deacons. The essen- 
tials for the making of a minister are : the call of 
God, examination as to life and doctrine, the call 
of the people, and a solemn setting apart to his 
office. Calvin almost goes out of his way to defend 
the people’s right of electing their minister, bat 
recommends that, in the interest of peace and 
common sense, other ministers should preside over 
the election. In the above conception of the 
Church we have in essence many of the features 
of present-day Presb3rteriani8m-^e.^., the equality 

1 It if not sturprMng that, In timi, OnthoUolsm onme to 
regard Oalvinism as tbe aroh-enemy. The Oalvinifls. f.ffu 
were excluded from the Peace of Augtboiv (1S66X and were 
only recognized In the Peace of Woetphana ae late as 1648. 
Row far me feeling had become mntual may be gathered from 
the fact that, ae late M 1647, the stately and balanced West- 
minster Oontession cannot refrain from abuse of the pope 

(XXV. 6). 
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of mmiBtera, their election by the people, the rfiare 
of the laity in Gliuroh gOYemment, and so on. 
But 80 far nothing un^ue ia present, except per- 
haps the unusually vigorous defence of popular 
rights. The determinative feature of Cdvin’s 
aystem, however, appears on consideration of his 
theory concerning the relations between the civil 
and ecclesiastical powers. The Church, according 
to him, has a threefold power : (1) she can declare 
and interpret dogma, ttiough she has no right to 
invent new dogmas not found in Scripture; (2) 
she can legislate for the Church, but she has no 
right to force purely human expedients and cere- 
monies upon her members to the prejudice of their 
consciences; thus he frees men from the J^man 
type of bondage to tradition and custom, and 
reauces the spirit of Church government to the 
observance of mutual charity and edification ; (3) 
^and here the most distinctive feature of Calvin- 
ism is reached~-he insists upon retaining for the 
Church a certain sphere of jurisdiction. Unlike 
Luther and Zwingli, who freely surrendered the 
administrative and disciplinary power of the 
Church to the civil authorities, whether princely 
or republican, Calvin attempted to mark off for the 
Church a sphere of spiritual iurisdiction distinct 
from the civil ; and on the aetermination of his 
followers to define and preserve this sphere, irre- 
spective of all difficulties, hangs much of the 
trouble that fell to the lot of Presbyterianism in 
later years. Spiritual government, in his view, 
was as necessary to the Cnurch as civil government 
to the State ; and the two jurisdictions, though 
mutually helpful rather than antagonistic, were 
quite distinct. The Church could not surrender, 
voluntarily or compulsorily, the power of the keys ; 
she ciaim^ no ri^ht to inflict civil punishment, 
but only to admonuih and, if necess^, to excom- 
municate, for the purpose of producing repentance 
in olltjuders— a purpose in which the civil procedure 
frcqut iiLly failed. This useful power of ecclesi- 
^tical discipline for spiritual evu-doers was to be 
in the hands of a Consistory * of elders which is in 
the Church what a council is in a city ’ ; and the 
basis of its judgments upon individuals was of 
course to be Christian doctrine. The error of tlie 
llonian Church lay not in the claiming of this 
pow'or, but in the abuse of it for unworthy and 
worldly ends through the agency of corrupt and 
irrosi)onsible individuals. Calvin does not seek to 
interfere with or to minimize in any way the 
scope of the civil power. He calls the magistrates 

* ambassadors of God,’ ‘ vicegerents of God,* and 
says that God considers their office an honourable 
one ; and, while ho indicates his personal preference 
for aristocratic government tempered by aemocratic 
consent, he holds that it is the duty of all Cliristian 
men to obey whatever lawful rulers have doiuinion 
over them. The only circumstances under which 
resistance, active or passive, is justifiable arise 
when the commands of rulers clasu with the com- 
mands of God. Conversely, it is the duty of 
rulers to preserve public peace and happiness, and 
their first care must be for religion and morals. 
Tlieir co-operation is due to the Church in this 
regard, 

* provided thli li done to preserve, not to disturb, the order of 
tne Ohurch, to estebliah. not to deslrojr, discipline. For, seeintf 
the Ghuroh hM not, end ought not to wish to heve, the power 
of compulsion (I speak of oi^l coercion), It It the part of pious 
kings and princes to mainUin religion bj laws, edicts, and 
sentences* ^k. iv. oh. xi. } 

While thus fully reoomizing the civil jurisdiotion, 
Calvin holds that it should not interfere with the 
ecclesiastical, unless W direct Invitation or neces- 
sity ; and in this effort to define the respective 
limits of Church and civil power, to secure civil 
co-operation while keeping spiritual jurisdiction 
and liberty inviolate, he stands alone among the 


Reformers. The forms of procedure set forth in 
bk. iv. ch. X. are of only secondary importance. 
The point of his system which is distinctively 
oharaoteristio of Presbyterianism consists in hii 
determination to keep ecclesiastical discipline in 
ecclesiastical hands. 

Such, in brief, are Calvin’s ideas of Church 
government ; but ho lacked a field in which to 
test them, until, overwhelmed by the * formidable 
obtestation* of Guillaume Karel, he consented to 
settle in Geneva. In that city there had long been 
an unstable equilibrium of three forces — the vice- 
dominus of the house of Savoy, the bishop, who was 
often a member of the same house, and tiie people ; 
and, when Calvin arrived in the city in 1636, the 
people had just won their freedom, after a contest 
in which independence and the new faith had 
plaved an equal part. But a state of coufusion 
had supervened ; and Karel the Reformer knew 
that no one in the oltv was capable of reducing 
the chaos to order. Accordingly, he persuaded 
Calvin to relinquish his project of further study 
for the work of organization. The system of 
Church government introduced was naturally 
Presbyterian: not only did Calvin’s own ideas 
run in that direction, but the attempt to con- 
tinue episcopacy would have had scant hope of 
sucoess in a city which had just shaken off the 
tyranny of a oishop. Nevertheless the po<»pIo 
hated the bishop less as a Roman Catholic, or a 
corrupt Churchman, or an official without NT 
warrant than as an interferer with their liWty, 
just as they afterwards hated Calvin and the rest 
for the same reason. Trouble began almost at 
once. In a memorandum of 16th Jan. 1537 Calvin 
asked the Council for a body of incornii>tible men 
to exercise Church discipline up to and including 
excommunication. But the civil authorities did 
not like Calvin’s request that the Church might 
have a disciplinary authority which neither Luther 
nor Zwingli had asked for it, and many citizens 
feared for their personal freedom. In 1538 a 
majority of the new Council consisted of Calvin’s 
opponents. Strife began, and grew so keen that 
the ministers were forbidden to preacli jKilitica. 
Disgusted by this, and angered by tho attempt to 
force upon them the observance of the Bernese 
usages, the ministers finally revolted openly at the 
Council’s command to exclufle no one from com- 
munion, and on 21st April they brought matters 
to a crisis by refusing to dispense tlie sacrament. 
They were banish^, and all mediation was 
rejected by the Council. This refusal to accept 
dictation from the civil power on a matter vital to 
the welfare and liberty of the CImrch, and the 
choioe of banishment before surrender, are a new 
departure in I^rotestant history, and are determina- 
tive of Presbyterianism. 

Calvin’s first experience of Geneva, however, 
did not deter him from returning, though reluct- 
antly, three years later ; for no city in France was 
safe, and no city in (rormany politically free, and 
in Geneva alone could he hopo to find a sphere 
of operations. Within twenty-four hours of his 
return be was at work ; and the Ordonnances were 
the final outcome of his labours. Ho wished to 
embocly the distinction between civil and spiritual 
jurisdiotion, to secure tho independence of tho 
Church within her own sphere, to obtain tlie ac- 
oeptanoe of a creed based on Holy Scripture alone, 
and to tune up Genevan morals to a NT pitch. 
The difficulty was that he must gain the consent 
of the civil powers to his solution of a problem 
which had hitherto been solved very differently, 
and must induce them to relinquish a great piirt> of 
their authority. At the same time the enforce- 
ment of a NT standard of morals was distasteful 
to many citizens. Accordingly the Ordonnancest 
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while Calvin’e sole work, do «ot represent his ideal. 
Four classes of official are recognized in the 
Church — pastor, teacher, older, and deacon. The 
ministers were chosen by those already ordained 
after an examination as to life and doctrine. The 
civil power then approved of them ; finally the 
people heard them, and they were ordained with- 
out laying on of hands. The democratic idea of 
this became aristocratic in practice ; for, in actual 
fact, the people accepted, rather than elected, their 
ministers. The ministers were to meet once a week 
in conference and once in three months for mutual 
criticism ; in this * venerable company,’ which did 
not, except by censure and moral weight, interfere 
in civil aifairs, we discern a germ of the Tresby tery. 
'rho teachers were purely for educational purposes. 
I'he ruling elders were in the Church what the 
magistrates were in the city. Their function was 
purely spiritual, confined to the judj^ing of spiritual 
offences and the iniliction of spiritual penalties, 
the aim being to secure the repentance of the 
offender. But, though Calvin, in accordance with 
his general principles, attempted to mark off this 
eldership, with its ecclesiastical sphere of action, 

? [uite distinctly from the magistracy, with its civil 
unctions, he could not quite .secure what he wanted, 
and had even the worse of the compromise which 
followed. Ho wa.s unable to secure the election of 
the elders by the Church alone, or on the pure 
ground of spiritual and moral fitness. The Council, 
besides fixing the number of elders at twelve, 
decreed that two must be chosen from the Little 
Council, four from the Sixty, and six from the Two 
Hundred. The twelve, in the first instance, were 
really civil functionaries, and a committee of the 
Council ; only secondarily and nominally did they 
form part of a Church court, Calvin may have 
had a paramount influence in that court, out his 
influence was a purely moral one, and he never 
presided. Indeed, in spite of the presence of these 
twelve conncillors in the Consistory, along w'ith the 
ministers, Calvin had much ado to secure for it the 
right of excommunication. It was agreed that, if 
no repentance resulted from iudgments up to and 
incliioing excommunication, the persistent oflender 
should w handed over to the civil (loweT. As this 
applied to doctrinal as well as moral cases, it 
really amounted to a declaration of the right of 
persecution ; here at least Calvin is not in advanco 
of his age, and his readiness to admit the inter- 
ference of civil power, so long os it is not opposed 
to him, weakens his position as against iiostile 
interference. The deacons discharged the func- 
tions already indicated in the JnstituiiOy but were 
not organized, as recommended therein, into two 
elasso.s. Calvin’s machinery for the doctrinal and 
moral rei^neration of Genova, therefore, consisted 
of a verbally inspired Word of God, ministers to 
expound the same, a Consistory to enforce it, and 
the Council to deal with recalcitrants. A great 
deal of petty and almost ridiculous business came 
before the Consistory, but it accomplished its 
main purpose of raising the andouutedly low 
standard of Genevan morals. Even to hold what 
he had got cost Calvin a long and bitter struggle. 
He was oppo.sed by many olu Genevans who had 
taken a prominent part in the liberation of their 
city and resented foreign intrusion, however 
salutary ; and by that section of the citizens who 
resented the strictness of his moral control. His 
gains were not secure for over a decade ; and not 
till he received the citizenship of Geneva in 1559 
did he attempt to deflne more clearly the dis- 
tinction between Church and State, in a series of 
demands which were practically all granted by 
the Council. Before his death in 1M4 he had 
vastly bettered Genevan morals, given the city a 
splendid educational system, and made it a refuge 


fur the ojmressed of Europe, and he had the satis- 
faction of knowing that in France, in Scotland, 
and elsewhere his ideas of Church government and 
of the relation of Church and State were being 
extensively put into practice. The Presbyterian 
Church as a distinct and definite ecclesiastical 
body had entered upon its honourable career. 

iii. History in Europe. —i. Scotland.— Pres- 
byterianism, in its national form as an established 
Church, is best exemplified in the case of Scotland, 
where, after an eventful history of three oenturies 
and a half, it still retains a powerful grip upon 
the people. The Scottish Reformation, in the 
Lutheran form, was already so far advanced in 
1625 as to call for stringent government interfer- 
ence; but, when it became strong enough to 
dominate the nation forty years later, it had 
assumed the Calvinist form, and it was the 
Calvinist typo of theology and polity that received 
official reco^ition in 1560. The great protagonist 
of the movement was John Knox, who was called 
to the ministry at St. Andrews by popular acclama- 
tion during the period of excitement which followed 
the murder of Cardinal Beaton (1546). Knox was 
made prisoner when the French fleet captured St. 
Andrews castle in 1547, and spent two years as a 
galley-slave. After his release ho remained in 
exile till 1559. Part of this period was spent in 
England, where ho more than once refused prefer- 
ment, part in Frankfort, where he and others 
vainly attempted to set the Church upon a Puritan 
basis, and part in Geneva, where he was enabled 
to see at work opinions and ideas which he had 
independently drawn from Scripture. His views 
were mouldea and confirmed rather than created 
by his Genevan experience. Returning finally to 
Scotland in 1559, he l)ec4ime at once the head and 
front of the Reformation movement ; and, if any 
confirmation of his Presbyterian convictions was 
necessary, he found it in the opposition of regent 
and bishops. By the middle of 1560 the Treaty of 
Edinburgh marked the triunmh of Protestantism 
and English influence over Catholicism and the 
French interest, and the religious influence of 
Knox hold the field in Scotland. The Confession 
of 1660 is thoroughly Calvinist, and is conspicuous 
for a wise moderation, which is unfortimately less 
apparent in the conflicts of later times. The first 
Book of Di8cii)line embodies an essentially Pres- 
byterian conception of the ministry. The differ- 
ences from the Genevan organization are exactly 
what we might expect from the differing ecclesi- 
astical needs of a nation and a city-state; the 
differences from the modem Scottish organization 
may be explained from the diflerent circumstances 
of the age. Knox and his coadjutors were faced 
by the difficult problem of an abundant harvest 
and a lack of labourers; they had to find 100 
ministers where Calvin had to find one. The 
first General Assembly, e.ff., contained only six 
ministers; accordingly, the ministerial office was 
siu>plemented in two directions. The reader’s 
office was added to fill the gaps in the ranks of 
the regular ministry, the temporary nature of 
the expedient, however, being fully recognized. 
Headers were expected and encouraged to justify 
by their work eventual promotion to the regular 
ministry; persistent incapacij^ to do so was 
followed by exclusion from office. The scarcity 
of ministers also implied the necessity of making 
the best possible use of those available, and the 
country was therefore divided into ten dioceses, 
each in charge of a superintendent, who had to see 
that kirks were planted at the proper strategic 
points, to help the ministers in their work, and 
generally to exercise supervision. Some of these 
were laymen. The contention that these super- 
intendents were virtually bishops cannot be upheld 
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— fttill less the almost fantastic contention that 
they were intended in time to be superseded by 
fully-qualihed bishops. In this connexion we may 
note a curious and instructive parallel to the 
Scottish system of 1560 in the Canadian organiza- 
tion of to-day. There, similar needs have called 
forth similar expedients. The difficult problem of 
Church extension in the rapidly-filling West has 
called into being the office of superintendent with- 
out any afterthought of episcopacy. Divinity 
students in full standing and lay missionaries who 
look forward to ordination after a special course 
correspond to the readers of 1660. Knox’s doc*.tor 
is represented by the professor, the lay older by 
his kind, and the deacon by the manager. The 
parallel is strikingly complete. 

In the Church of 1560 the germ of the later 
Presbytery is discerned in the weekly meeting of 
local ministers in the towns, the Synod is fore- 
shadowed by the superintendent’s Council, and the 
General Assembly, irregularly constituted as yet 
and with uncertain powers, met at frequent inter- 
vals. The fully articulated system of later times 
grew only by degrees. Knox and his fellow- 
workers took substantially the same view as 
Galvin regarding the relation of the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers; indeed, though his own 
views on the point were independently matured, 
Knox had consulted Bullinger and Calvin on it 
during his exile ; and the struggle of Geneva was 
repeated on a national scale in Scotland. The 
return of Mary Queen of Scots from France in 
1561 ushered in a period of strife. The Beformers 
mistrusted Mary^i good intentions towards the 
new Church, and resented the withholding of 
recognition from certain of their standards ; she, 
on her side, was piqued by ministerial interference 
in her private concerns, and saw in the Church 
a formidable obstacle to her scheme of Roman 
Catholic reaction.^ Politics and the greed of the 
nobles went hand in hand with ecclesiastical strife 
to make difficult the way of the new Church ; and 
civil war at length broke out, as a result of which 
the unhappy queen was driven from Scotland 
(1568) ana the Roman Catholic power in the 
country was finally broken. But the defeat of 
the Roman Catholic party and the establishment 
of the Protestant succession in the person of the 
infant James VI. did not bring peace to the Church. 
The ministers found it nearly unpossible to secure 
their stipends in terms of the agreement come to 
with the civil authorities; and, after some dis- 
cussion, bishops were re-introduced into the Church 
by the Concordat of I.ieith (1672>. To this expedi- 
ent Knox consented before his death, recommend- 
ing, however, that such bisliops should be respons- 
ible to the General AsBembly. The experiment 
proved a disastrous failure. Not only did the new 
episcopate escape ecclesiastical control, but they 
also rendered the clergy poorer than ever, by 
becoming the cat’s-paws ox the nobles in their 
seizure of ecclesiastical revenues, instead of the 
pay-masters of the unhappy clergy. The con- 
temptuous name of 'tul^ans* applied to the 
bishops of 1572 shows the estimation in which 
they were generally held, and the contemptible 
part which they played in the history of the time 
was a severe blow to the cause of Episcopacy in 
Scotland. In 1674 Andrew Melville returned to 
Scotland from Geneva, and proceeded to uphold 
the view that the office of bishop was unsoriptural 
and by no means to be tolerated in a pure Church. 
Circumstances assured his success. By 1580 the 
* tulchans ’ had disappeared ; and in 1578 the 
second Book of Discipline was prepared, to be 
endorsed by the General Assembly in 1581. The 
first Book had grown out of the circumstances of 
the time, and found its best sanction in con- 


temporipy needs; the second Book, on the other 
liana, aimed at the deduction of general principles 
from the NT. the offices of superintendent 

and reader were excised as episcopal and un- 
soriptural ; and, whereas the first Book had set 
up no Church oomts, the second supplied the 
omission, but, strangely enough, left out the most 
characteristic court of all — the Presbytery. Pres- 
byteries, however, were coming rapidly into exist- 
ence ; and the Assembly which aoi^tod the Book 
erected several in 1581. Gf the offices mentioned 
in the Book, the doctor and the deacon have 
practically disappeared ; minister and elder alone 
remain with thou* original functions. The second 
Book of Discipline, with its determined attempt 
at a closer organization than that of 1560, never 
secured, in its entirety, the sanction of the civil 
power. 

From the time of Melville’s return to Scotland a 
determined struggle raged in the country for a 
century. On the one side we have Melville and 
those who followed him, holding the most rigid 
views concerning the parity of all ministers and 
the divine necessity of Presbyterian Church 
government ; on the other, the determined Episco- 

alianisni of the Stuart kings. Parallel to this 

ivergence of view, and vitally connected with it, 
ran the question of the relation between Church 
and State, which became acute in every state 
where the Reformed Church had trouble with the 
authorities. Melville, on his side, believed in the 
double jurisdiction of Christ and the temporal 
king, and strenuously resisted any interference 
with the Church withm her own inviolate spiiere ; 
James VI., on the other side, believing in the 
Divine Right of kings, saw in the ("huren’s claim 
to spirit!!^ independence as great a menace to the 
royal power as the papal jurisdiction had been. 
Moreover, as his succession to the English throne 
became more and more assured, the king was 
moved by a sense of the risks attendant upon the 
maintenance of two diilering ecclesiastical polities 
within his dominions, and his consistent aim was 
to conform Scotland to Anglicanism. By means 
of episcopacy he could best hope to maintain 
control over the Church. Throughout the long 
struggle absolutism by Divine Right, episcopacy 
in the Church, and royal supremacy over all causes 
were banded together against limited monarchy, 
Presbyterian Church govcnirnent, and ecclesiasti- 
cal supremacy in spiritual affairs. 

The details of the struggle need not be closely 
followed. The king*, on his part, aimed at the 
complete subordination of Church and people to 
his views ; the Church, on her part, resisted royal 
interference in spiritual matters. But the Church 
founded all her activities, beliefs, and claims 
ostensibly on the Word of God; and, as the 
ministers alone had the right to interpret that, no 
practical limit could be set to the claims of the 
Church, except by eilective intervention on the 
part of the civil jiower. The king, as it turned 
out, would conc^e nothing, and the ministers 
claimed too much ; and there is some truth in the 
thesis that Scotland had ^ choose between the 
tyranny of a king and the tyranny of a mini.stry 
self-constituted as the interpreters of an infallible 
Bible. But, on the whole, the Church represented 
the popular will, and served the popular cause. 
The ministers were chosen by popular election, 
they educated the people to the best of their 
ability, and sought to win their confidence; and 
there is no doubt that during the 17th cent, the 
General Assembly was a more representative body 
than the subservient Scottish parliament. Pres- 
byterianism won a victory in 1592, when it secured 
from king and parliament what has been chilled its 
Magna Cnarta ; but Episcopacy was rc-introduced 
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in 1610, and the next opportunity of the Pres- 
byterians came in 1638, when the injudicious and 
obstinate interference of Charles i. and Laud with 
the liturgy caused a wave of feeling to inundate 
Scotland that ina^le the National Covenant possible. 
The Glasgow Asseiiibly of that year swept away 
Episcopacy ; and tlie King, whose hands were tied 
by diinculties in England, was powerless to save 
the bisliops. Four years later civil war broke out 
in England between king and parliament. Now 
at length the long opposition culminated in an 
^peal to arms, and by the Solemn League and 
Covenant the Scottish Church and the English 
parliament were united in the cause of representa- 
tive government and religious freedom. 

3 . England.— It will be convenient at this point 
to refer to the history of English Presbyterianism, 
which in 1643 found itself allied with its Scottish 
neighbour. Tlie growing rigidity of ecclesiastical 
arrangements during Elizabeth’s reign stimulated 
nonconformity into life both within and without 
the State Church. Of the nonconformists within 
the Church one party agreed on the whole with 
the Anglican establishment, but wished to see 
certain Romanist survivals purged away ; another 
party, taking up the Prcsoyterian attitude, dis- 
agreuM entirely "with existing arrangements. Of 
the fortunes of the former party little need be said 
—they varied with the degree of persecuting zeal 
exercised by the authorities. But both parties 
have their essential connexion with Scotland from 
the beginning; for the troubles of the English 
congregation at Frankfort, in which John Knox 
was involved, wore in fact a struggle between 
Anglicanism and Puritanism, and the first really 
Puritan congregation was John Knox’s in Geneva. 
To that city, tlierefore, may be traced, not only 
the genesis of Scottish Presbyterianism, but also 
the beginnings of Presbyterianism and Puritanism 
in England. English nonconformity was largely 
the result of what the Marian exiles had seen and 
done abroad. 

The movement of repression was well under way 
in 1561, by which time Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity and other measures were in operation 
against nonconformity. A second Act of Uni- 
formity followed in 1663. About 1665 Parker 
declared that Presbyterianism was the Church’s 
most threatening foe— and certainly it was the 
most definite and concrete form of opposition to 
existing ecclesiastical arrangements. About 1570 
Cartwright, a Cambridge Divinity professor (later 
depriveu for his anti-ecclesiastical views), brought 
Presbyterianism into prominence by his activity ; 
and in 1572 the propaganda evolved into the 
* Admonition to Parliament.’ The * Admonition ’ 
consisted of two manifestoes which never reached 
the stage of presentation to parliament. It is 
fanatically Presbyterian in tone, and aims at the 
substitution of presbytery for episcopacy in English 
Church government. In the same year the first 
English Presbytery was erected at Wandsworth. 
Cartwright was forced to flee the country, but 
maintained from his exile a vigorous literary 
defence of Presbyterianism against Whitgift. 
Other writings in defence of presbytery, such as 
that of Travers in 1574, continued to appear ; and 
in 1583 enough Presbyterians existed in England 
to make possible the issue of a Directory of Cnurch 
Qovemment \ but after that date the Presbyterian 
movement, having flourished for a decade, began 
to decline. Whitgift, though he did not, like 
Bancroft, insist on the divine right of episcopacy, 
was sternly set against nonconformity ; ana, by 
means of an ecclesiastical commission, forced from 
all ministers the admission that raiscopacy was at 
least not contrary to Scripture. In 1684 the Pres- 
byterians failed to introduce into parliament a bill 


in favour of their discipline ; the Marprelate Tracts 
of 1588-S9 roused Whitgift to a fresh access of 
persecuting seal; the incident of the Armada in 
1588 helped to confound in men’s minds the ideas 
of nonconformity and political disafleotion. Thus, 
though about 1590 there were some 500 Presby- 
terian ministers in England, the Act of 1693 ended 
meanwhile all eflective o|^sition to the State 
Church. Presbyterianism found itself in especial 
difficulties when subjected to persecution, bewuse, 
unlike Independency, it could not realize its ideal 
except by means of an elaborate organization, and 
BO could not retire into hiding till the storm blew 
over, without relinquishing essential principles. 
Driven by the Act of 1598 to exile, or silence, or 
the assumption of the cloak of Puritanism, Pres- 
byterianism languished for a time ; and the hopes 
raised by the Hampton Court Conference (16i)4) 
proved illusory. But, as time went on, the ideas 
of James i. ana Charles i. concerning Divine Right 
gradually drove into alliance the causes of civil 
and religious liberty, and the consistent harshness 
of Lauu towards nonconformity helped to pre- 
cipitate the great crisis of the Civil War. About 
the time when the Long Parliament met (1629) 
Presbyterianism had begun to raise its head. 
London was strongly Presbyterian, and Presby- 
terianism was widow diffused throughout England. 
In 1630 appeared Alexander Leighton’s SMa Plea 
againet the Prelacies for which the author was 
severely punished. Other incidents of the same 
nature occurred ; and, while the Long Parliament, 
to begin with, merely desired to abate the over- 
weening pretensions of the bishops, there were 
many who desired more, and their ideas gradually 
prevailed. Scottish commissioners were in London, 
preaching frequently, writing, holding conferences, 
in 1641 appeared Snuetymnuust a ^ea for Pres- 
l^terianism which recalled the days of Cartwright. 
The Root and Branch petition of Dec. 1640 and the 
ministers’ petition of Jan. 1641 were on the same 
lines. Paniamentary defeats in the early part of 
the Civil War rendered the Presbyterian alliance 
necessary, and the Solemn Lea^e and Covenant 
of 1643 ushered in the period of Presbyterian 
ascendancy, which lasted till 1648. Charles i. had 
now combmed against himself all the elements of 
ecclesiastical and political revolt in the British 
Isles; and Presbyterianism was meanwhile the 
dominating religious factor in the combination. 
The decision of oattlc went against the royalists, 
who were decisively beaten at Naseby in 1645; 
and Presbyterianism enjoyed its triumph. The 
terms of the Solemn League and Covenant show 
how far short Presbyterianism yet was of learning 
from its own safienngs the lesson of toleration. 
One of the avowed aims of the treaty was to force 
all the British Isles into Presbyterian conformity ; 
and, though the English Presbyterians were less 
narrow and fanatical than their covenanted Soot- 
tish bretliren, and though the Independents, a 
growing body, were still more set on liberty of 
conscience, the Scots had their way. The West- 
minster Assembly was overwhelmingly Presby- 
terian in sentiment and policy, and adorned the few 
years of the Presbyterian ascendancy with those 
classics of English-speaking Presbyterianism which 
almost make us forget the narrow spirit of the time 
and are the fine flower of Calvinist dogmatics. 

The Westminster Confession of 1647, still the 
official Confession of English-speaking Presl^- 
terians, is a noble monument to its authors and to 
the age which gave it birth ; in its stately and 
balanced style, in the completeness with which it 
sets forth the Calvinist theology, in its pointed 
avoidance of what is merely controversial, it is 
the model of a Confession for a great body of 
Christian believers who are oonscious enough of 
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their own worth in the world to refrain from 
apeaking evil of others. The same Assembly of 
divines sent forth the Form of Church Govern- 
metU, the Directory for Public Worship^ and the 
Longer and Shorter Catechisms ; and of them all, 
whether we judge by its intrinsic excellence or its 
long and widely-diffused influence, the Shorter 
Catechism is undoubtedly the best. A new ver- 
sion of the Psalms also appeared in due course ; 
and the sacrifices made to the cause of union by 
the Scottish Church consisted in the renudiation of 
Knox’s Psalms for the new version, in the adoption 
of the King James Bible in place of the Genevan, 
in the dropping of Knox’s liturgy, the Book of 
Common Order, and the Confession of 1550. 

3|. Wane in England and Scotland.--But, even 
while the Presbyterians rejoiced in the creation of 
an imperial Presbyterianism and in tlie consent of 
parliament thereto, their power was on the wane. 
Independency was mowing in the army, and men 
like Cromwell and Milton were already on the 
Independent side. Indof>endericy was gradually 
preparing to play the chief part in the religious 
situation ; and 1646 ma^ be taken as the aigh> 
M'ater mark of Presbyterianism. After that date, 
except in London and Lancashire, a thoroughly 
Presbyterian organization ceased to exist in 
England ; and, when Charles I. escaped to Caris- 
brooke, and made promises which turned the 
Presbyterians royalist, Presbyterianism fell with 
the falling cause. The Soots made a desperate 
effort to save the situation. Parliament, in 
defiance of the General Assembly, who thought 
Charles’s concessions insufficient, entered into the 

* Engagement,’ and the ‘Engagers’ invaded 
England, to suffer a crushing defeat at Preston 
( 1648). Cromwell was now master of the situation, 
and Pride’s Purge and the execution of Charles I. 
rapidly followed. But the Scots were not yet 
crushed. After the disastrous failure of the 

* Engagers ’ the Covenanters seized the reins of 
government, excluded all non-Covenanters from 
official positions by the Act of Classes, and offered 
Charles ii. the crown only on the most ridd and 
humiliating terms. Nevertheless they did offer him 
the crown, and prepared to fight for him, but 
stultified their efforts by first purging the army of 
80 uncovenantod officers and several thousand 
unoovenanted men. The defeat of Dunbar in 1650 
brought them to their senses ; but even then the 
excluded soldiers were re-admitted to the army 
only under humiliating conditions, and the repeal of 
the Act of Classes rent Scotland with the strife of 
‘ resolutioners ’ and ‘protesters.’ Cromwell’s final 
victory at Worcester (1661) involved both in a 
common disaster ; yet, though the General 
Assembly was dismissed in July 1663 after the 
manner of the English parliament, the minor 
Church courts continued to exist and the antagon- 
ism of resolutioner and protester rent SooUand 
during the rule of Monk. 

In England also the regime of Cromwell was 
tolerant. The Rump Parliament having failed to 
touch the religious question, Cromwell had finally 
to take it up himsdf ; and, as the Presbyterians 
outnumberea their colleagues in the ministry, 
Presbyterianism still existed in a shadowy way. 
The minimum of ' ecclesiastical machinery that 
continued to exist was Presbyterian ; but what 
was left was the ministry rather than the system. 
In 1660 Monk set up Presbyterianism once more, 
but not for long ; it was the calm before the storm 
let loose under Charles n. 

(a) England , — ^To take England first: Charles 
would doubtless have tolerate Presbyterianism, 
if he could have secured for Roman Catholicism a 
share in the toleration ; but the anti-Catholie and 
anti - Pre 6 b 3 rterian sentiment of Commons and 


oountiw was bound to prove too much for the easy- 
going king whose chief desire was to avoid further 
exile. The reluctance of the parties themselves 
foiled his efforts to secure a working fi^reement 
between presbytery and episcopacy. Buis intro- 
duced into parliament were of no avail ; the 
Commons concluded a series of proceedinp hostile 
to nonconfonnity generally by passing the Act of 
Uniformity, which became law on 19tfi May 1662, 
and signified the defeat of English Presbyterianism. 
About that time the rise of a latitudinarian school 
in the English Church which included such men as 
Benjamin Which cote, John Moore, John Tillotson, 
and Edward Stillingfleet, and wliich based epis- 
copacy on no higher ground than that of expediency, 
might have held out hopes for Presbyterianism ; 
and Charles himself made various attempts to gain 
for the Presbyterians by the use of his royal nro- 
rogativo what parliament refused to grant. But 
parliament pursued its course by passing the First 
Conventicle Act (1664), the Five Mile Act (1665), 
and the Second Conventicle Act (1670), and when 
Charles, on his own initiative, declared an Indul- 
gence in 1672, parliament forced him to withdraw it 
within a year. The Test Act supervened in 1673. 
Neither the use of the prerogative nor occasional 
{lersonal generosity on the part of the king 
arrested the fall of Presbyterianism ; and the 
efforts of James vil. and II. produced no better 
result. The Presbyterians distrusted Indulgences 
which showed Roman Catholicism an equal kind- 
nass with themselves. On the accession of William 
III. they could not secure ascendancy nor even a 
working compromise with Episcopacy, but only 
toleration. Between 1660 ana 1690 Presbyterian- 
ism and Congregationalism had drawn together in 
the wildernessof iJersecution-^amovementapparent 
in local working agreements and in a lowering of 
Presbyterian Ccuvinism. Socinianism became rife ; 
and in 1727 the ministers of the ‘ Three Denom- 
inations ’ (Presbyterian, Congregationalist, and 
Baptist) formed an organization. The Presby- 
terians who remained steadfast were few except 
in the north. During the time of nonconformist 
revival about the middle of the century the Presby- 
terians were of more intellectual than spiritnal 
account, and they played a conspiciiouB part in the 
struggle for religious lil)erty about 17^. Before 
1843 there were in England Presbyterians con- 
nected ivith the E-Btablished and with other 
Churches of Scotland— the first of these bodies 
retains its affiliation up to the present, while the 
others in 1876 united into the Presbyterian Church 
of England, which has 12 Presbyteries and nearly 
400 congregations with missions in China. 

(6) Scotland , — Turning now to Scotland, we find 
that the theocracy which had existed in 1638— a 
narrow theocracy with presby tery and the covenant 
in place of Christianity, hating alike prelacy and 
prelate, false faith and false believer, episcopacy 
and independency— -hod received a rude shaking at 
the hanas of Cromwell. Worse was to follow 
under Charles il. The Restoration fell heavily 
upon Scottish Presbyterianism, as upon English. In 
Iwl the servile Scottish parliament enacted the 
royal supremacy in all causes, and in 1662 passed 
the Act Rescissory, which, by undoing the legisla- 
tion of the previous twenty-seven years, destroyed 
at a blow all the work of the Covenanting period. 
The Presbyterians discovered ail too soon how 
easily Charlos ll. could sacrifice his promises to 
his inclination or interest. Episcopacy was re- 
established in 1662; ministers were outed and 
replaced by curates, whose characters, in many 
cases, as ill fitted them as their scholarship to take 
the places of those who had boon deprived. The 
outed ministers and their flocks took to holding 
conventicles ; the system of dragooning them into 
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romplianoe began, and, as feeling on both sides 
\va« exasperated, the situation in Scotland grew 
steadily worse. Previous experience made the 
Presbyterians cha^ of attempted compromise, 
and such Acts of indulgence as were passed did 
little to mollify the growing bitterness. On the 
one hand, we have Tost Acts and the like, abuses 
of justice, persecution of the most odious kind, the 
doings of a Claverhouse in the held and a Mackenzie 
in the forum, torture, imprisonment, proscription, 
death. It is little wonder if we find, on the other, 
wild fanaticism and rebellion mingling with a 
singleness of purpose and an enduranoe that some* 
times rise to the sublime. After the unsuccessful 
rebellion of 1679, when the victory of Drumclog 
was eclipsed by the defeat of Both well Brig, dis- 
sensions broke out among the persecuted Cove- 
nanters, and the fanatical societies came into 
existence with their Apologetic Declarations, their 
fondness for the OT as a guide to the treatment of 
enemies, and their desperate anticipation of what 
the English Revolution achieved ten years later. 
In the last few years of Charles’s reign the perse- 
cution grew so fierce that the name of ' K^illing 
Times ’ has been applied to the period ; hut the 
triumph of the Presbyterians came not long after, 
when James VII. and il. was deposed in favour of 
William ill. Even then the issue hung in the 
balance for some time ; hut the sensitiveness of 
William HI. to public opinion, coupled with the 
influence of Carstares, decided the estahlisliment 
of Presbvtenanism in Scotland. Since 1600 no 
Scottish IVesbyterian has ever lieen called upon to 
Huflcr for the n.ame. It would l)e easy to exaggerate 
the sufferings of the period frotn 1662 to 1600. 
Much of the country remained quiet ; Kirk- 
Sessions, Presbyteries, and Synods continued to 
function under the bishops ; the old Creed and 
worship were little interfered with ; the bishops 
did not err on the side of worldly pomp ; and a 
large proiK>rtion of the people had no ohiectlon to 
some features of Episcopacy. But wnere real 
antagonism existed, as in Galloway and in Fife, 
persecution steadily rendered it worse j incidents 
like the murder of Arohhisliop Sharp and the 
punishments which followed it could not bo for- 
gotten ; the Covenanting and anti-Era.stian element 
was too severely antagonized ever to be reconciled ; 
and the sufferings under Charles ii. have scored 
their mark deep upon the religious history of 
Scotland. To tnis day the suspicion with which 
the old Scottish Presbyterian looks upon anything 
that savours in the least of Episcopalianism 
remains a horitaffe from Covenanting times. 

After the estaDlishment of Presbyterianism the 
question of jurisdiction os between Church and 
State continued to he a source of strife, hut the 
political sense of William ill. rendered easier the 
smoothing over of difficulties. The last martyr to 
die the victim of opposed religious convictions was 
Aikenhead in 1697 ; the same year saw in force 
for the first time the educational ideas of the 
Scottish Reformers — the educational fruits of 
Episcopal enterprise under an Act of Parliament 
of 1633 having fallen into decay under Charles il. 
Threshyterianism by degrees justified its establish- 
ment in Scotland, its victory being largely helped 
by the contrast of its loyalty in the ' Fifteen ’ and 
the * Forty-live,* with the undoubted Stuart 
sympathies of its Episcopalian and Roman Catholic 
nvafs. Moreover, a better feeling grew up be- 
tween the opposing bodies, so that Archbishop 
Denison of Canterbury, in a debate in the English 
House of Lords on the Act securing Scottish 
Presbyterianism, could say that 

' he had no ecruple affainst ratifying, approving, and oonflrming 
it within the bounde of Scotlana; he thought the narrow 
notions of all Churches had been their ruin, and he believed 


the Church of Scotland to be aa true a Protestant Church as the 
Church of England though he oould not say it was eo perfect* 
(W. Carstares, StaU-papen, Edinburgh, 1774, 769, 760). 


The Toleration Act of 1712 lent the sanction of law 
to the new spirit of peacefulness ; hut the sucoessful 
issue of the straggle with Episcopacy did not, any 
more than the victory over Roman Catholicism, 
end the troubles of the Scottish Church, for, in the 
same year, the Patronage Act introduced a new 
cause of discord which rent the Church in pieces. 
The first Book of Discipline had advocated the 
popular election of ministers ; patronage, with the 
General Assembly as the final court of appeal in 
disputed cases, was decreed by parliament in 1667. 
Patronage was abolished in 1649, restored in 1660, 
aholishea in 1690, and now restored in 1712— from 
which time onwards this ancient cause of strife 
assumes the position of chief disturber of the peace 
of the Church of Scotland. From time to time also 
the old Question of civil and spiritual jurisdiction 
is raised. The result is to make the Church 
history of Scotland for the past two centuries a 
perfect kaleidoscope of separating and re-uniting 
sects. During all that period the Church remained 
singularly free from doctrinal troubles of any 
sort ; the * Marrow ’ case about 1720, the Simson 
case of 1729, and the Leechman case of 1744 re- 
present all the heresy troubles of the Church until 
very recent times ; but already in 1733 secession 
was at work. Troubles arose over the working of 
the Patronage Act— troubles encouraged by the 
indefinite practice of a perfectly definite law— and 
the strife between patron and people tended always 
to be fought out on the higher ground of spiritual 
versus civil jurisdiction. The Erskines, after 
taking the definite step of constituting the 
‘Associate Presbytery,* refused the concessions 
made to them by the General Assembly of 1734, 
and would not re-enter the Church which thus 
sought to make amends for their ejection ; their 
final ejection by the General Assembly of 1740 
confirmed their secession. Previous to this their 
‘Judicial Testimony ’ of 1736 had recalled all the 
old Covenanting bitterness ; and, after the Cam- 
huslang ‘Wark’ and the visits of Whitefield in 
1741 and 1742, they produced ‘ The Declaration, 
Protestation and Testimony of the Suffering 
Remnant of the anti-Popish, anti-Lutheran, anti- 
Prelatic, anti-Whitefieldian, anti-Erastian, anti- 
sectarian, true Presbyterian Church of Scotland,’ 
etc.— a document whose character is sufficiently 
indicated by its title. In 1746, when the ' Forty 
five’ had definitely failed, the Associate Synod 
itself split in two over the question of taking the 
Burgess Oath, and burgher and anti-hurgher ex- 
communicated each the other in 1747. 

Meanwhile the question of patronage continued 
to agitate the Church of Scotland, which divided 
into the ‘moderate* and ‘evangelical’ parties. 
Both objected to patronage; hut the moderates 
believed in the enforcement of the existing law, 
while the evangelical party attached greater import- 
ance to the popular call. Disputed settlements 
resulted, often attended by painful scenes, and, 
as a consequence of one such disputed election, 
Thomas Gillespie, who had been oeposed for re- 
fusing to assist at the ordination of an unpopular 
presentee to Inverkeithing, formed with Thomas 
Boston and Thomas Collier in 1761 the * Presbytery 
of Relief.* Another sect was thus launched upon 
its career, but the kindly attitude of Gillespie 
towards the Establishment and his desire to get 
hack to it contrast most favourably with toe 
determined hostility of the Erskines. The moder- 
ates had the best of the battle within the Church ; 
hut their ascendancy was purchased at the cost of 
increased dissent; for, in 1764, there were 120 
meeting-houses in Scotland, served by ministers 
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for >vhom the people had forsaken unpopular 
presentees and pansh churches, and Uie rigid 
enforcement of the patronage law seemed of set 
purpose to aggravate the popular opposition. The 
moderates certainly pacined the Cliurch, and put 
an end to the painful scenes only too common at 
unpopular settlements ; by 1770 the people had 
learned either to submit quietly or to secede quietly, 
but secession was more frequent than submission. 
William Robertson, who led the moderate party to 
victory, was one of a group of brilliant men who 
adorned the Church of Scotland at that time ; 
among others may be named John Home, the 
author of the traaedy of DoualaSt George Campbell, 
who answered Hume, and Thomas Reid, who 
answered Locke. One result of the labours of the 
moderates was an improvement in the literary 
quality of Scottish pulpit work. 

Towards the end of the century the burghers 
split into two~*the Old Liglits and the New Lights 
— over the q^uestion of the Covenant and the powers 
of the civil magistrate ; the anti-burghers also 
divided into two Synods over the question of the 
civil magistrate ; and, as the Caineronians, in their 
new Macmillanite form, contrary to expectation, 
remained aloof from the secession, foniiing the 
* Reformed Presbytery * in 1743 and renewing the 
Covenants for the last time in 1746, the Church in 
Scotland was tom in pieces by the end of the 18th 
century. 

The end of that century witnessed ^portant 
changes — the slackening of the anti-popish spirit, 
the beginning of debates concerning creed-sub- 
scription, the shifting of population with the re- 
sultant need for new ciiurcheH, the rise of a 
missionary spirit and of a sentiment of greater 
catholici^. Roman Catholic emancipation in 1829 
and the Reform Bill of 1832 were symptoms of a 
wave of liberalism, which had its eflect on the 
Church of Scotland. The Church’s sore was still 
patronage, and from 1832 onwards overtures began 
to i)Our in from Presbyteries, asking for the re- 
storation of the Call to its old place. The General 
Assembly of 1833 threw out the Veto Act, which 
conferred upon the majority of heads of families 
in any church the power to veto the appointment 
of any presentee on reasonable grounds— and this 
in spite of the powerful support of Thomas 
Clialmers. But this was the last victory of the 
moderates, who could not prevent the passing of 
the Veto Act and the Chapels Act the following 
year. Ten years of strife supervened. A number 
of causes cuihres brought the Assembly and the 
Court of Session into violent conflict, and the 
question was raised as to the competence of the 
Assembly to pass such Acts. The Claim of Right 
of 1842 took very high ground in regard to spiritual 
independence, and nothing leas than total afwlition 
of patronage, with conipTete independence of the 
civil |K>wer, became the claim of t’o extreme ' non- 
intrusionist ’ party. The quarrel over patronage 
had developed into the old quarrel over jurisdiction, 
and in 1843 occurred the great secession known as 
the Dismption. Out of 1203 ministers, 451 left 
the Church. In 1874 patronage was abolished ; 
but the Churches in Scotland still continue their 
separate existence, though the signs of the times 
point to better things. Indeed, the tendency of 
nearly a century past has been, on the whole, 
towards the re-union of the broken fragments of 
the Scottish Church. To take the more important 
examples, in 1820 the two bodies of Old and New 
Lights coalesced into the United Secession Church ; 
and, by the union of that botly with the Relief 
Synod in 1847, the United Presbyterian Church 
was brought into existence. Thus the Secession 
Church became the pioneer of union ; and in 1900 
was consummated the wider union of United 


Presbyterian Church and Free Church into the 
United Free Church of Scotland. A remnant re- 
fused to enter the new Church, and was declared 
after an appeal to the House of Lords to be the 
legal Free Church. The latest statistics show that 
the Church of Scotland has 16 Synods, 84 Presby- 
teries, 1442 parish churches, 63 chapels with ordained 
ministers, 201 mission or preaching stations, 718,710 
communicants, 2149 Sunday Schools with 10,662 
teachers and 218,702 scholars, adult classes number- 
ing 69,091 scholars, and a Christian liberality of 
£1^,116, 16s. lOd. per annum. The United Free 
Church has 12 Synods, 64 Presbyteries, 1505 congre- 
ations, and 18 congregational missions with or- 
ained ministers; communicants number 512,003, 
Sunday Schools 2224 with 24,065 teachers and 223,559 
scholars, adult classes 2018 with 77,666 pupils ; and 
the annual income is £ 1 ,046,049, 8 b. 4d. In addition 
the Church of Scotland has a Synod in England, a 
Presbytery in British Guiana, and missiona in 
Africa, India, and China, while the United Free 
Church has Presbyteries in the Italian and Iberian 
peninsulas and missions in India, Manchuria, 
Africa, and the W. Indies. The Free Church of 
Scotland has 4 Synods, 13 Presbyteries, and about 
160 congregations (many of them vacant) with a 
mission in Africa. Of the smaller bodies, the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, which is in full 
communion with the Reformed Presbyterian 
Churches of America and Ireland, has 11 con- 
gregations, and the Synod of United Original 
Seceders has 4 Presbyteries, 26 congregations, and 
a mission in India. 

4. Ireland. — Presbyterianism in Ireland took its 
rise among the colonists who wore settled in Ulster 
after the abortive rebellion of the early 17th 
century. These settlers were mainly of Scottish 
birth ; and, as Episcopacy wm just then enjoying 
one of its brief triumphs in Scotland, Ireland 
received her fair share of exiled Scottish ministers. 
Thus the spread of Presbyterian ism was rapid. 
The Anglican Churchmen, poorly supported from 
England, could not in any case have made effective 
opposition ; as it was, following the lead of 
Archbishop Ussher, they welcomed the Scottish 
ministers, and for a time Presbyterian and Angli- 
can w'orked amicably together. Under the new 
conditions the original evil repute of the Ulster 
colonists was gradually lived down ; but the grow- 
ing success of Presbyterianism at length aroused 
the antagonism of the bishops, who, forsaking the 
spirit of iJssher for that of Laud, secured, for the 
mme being, the suppression of Irish Presbyterian- 
ism. The process was complete by 1636. Five 
years later Scottish troops were sent into the 
country to aid in the suppression of a rebellion ; 
and, as the completion 01 their task demanded a 
prolonged stay in Ireland, the chaplains of the 
force w'ere able to re-introduce Presbyterianism. 
A Presbytery was formed at Carrickfergus on 10th 
June 1642, and within twenty years tlie Church 
numbered 5 Presbyteries, 80 Gonnegations, and 70 
ministers. This brief period of rapid expansion 
was followed by a century of persecution, which 
was interruptea bv a short space of toleration and 
the institution of the Regium Donum under William 
III., only to be resumed under Queen Anne by the 
Test Act of 1704. The results were made apparent 
in a steady stream of American emigration, which 
drained Ireland of vast numbers of her best citizens ; 
blit not till near 1800 was the obnoxious Act of 
IlOA cancelled ; and even since then Irish Presby- 
terianism has enjoyed freedom rather tJian privi- 
leges. 

Two controversies have agitated the Church. 
The hrst of these gathered round the New Light 
movement, which, beginning in 1709 as a revolt 
against creed-subscription, resulted in a wide-spread 
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laxity of doctrine. The movemont was not de- 
cisively checked till about 1760, when the arrival 
from Scotland of n sufficient number of rimdly 
orthodox secedors turned the tide. The Arian 
controversy broke out in the early half of the 19th 
cent, and, after a ten years’ battle, Henry Cooke, 
a prominent figure on the orthodox side, forced 
matters to a decision in 1829. The secession of 
only 17 ministers was a sufficient proof of the 
triumph of orthodoxy. There followed in 1840 a 
union between the Secession Synod and the Synod 
of Ulster, and gradually the scattered congregations 
of the south and east came in, till, in 1854, there 
was only one Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 
From that time onwards progress has been rapid 
in every department of Church work. The Kegium 
Donum was discontinued in 1869 ; but the loss has 
been more than balanced by the addition of a 
Sustentation Fund to the interest on the commuta- 
tion of life- interests. The Irish Church has been 


of great intlnenco, especially in Ulster, where 
powerful opposition has had to be faced, but also 
wherever Ulstermen have congregated abroad. It 
numbers at present 36 Presbyteries, 562 congrega- 
tions, 653 ministers, and over 100,000 communicants. 

S* Wales. — Alone among the Presbyterian 
Churches of the British Empire, the Welsh Church 
owes nothing to Scotland. Its formation resulted 
from an evangelical movement within the Anglican 
Church, which was begun by Howell Harris in 
1735. As the movement grew and spread, societies 
were formed, and the treatment meted out to those 
societies by the Established Churoh at length drove 
them to separatist courses. The unwillingness of 
the episcopate finally forced the societies to seek 
ordination for their pastors elsewhere ; and, after 
they had adopted the practice of ordination by 
presbyters (1811), the society organization speedily 
developed into a strong Presbyterian Church which 
has nearly 200,000 members to-day. There is also 
a Welsh Presbyterian Churoh in the United States 
of America wdth over 13,000 communicants. 

6. France. — Early in the 16th cent, a movement 
of reform had begun in France under the impulse 
of the New Learning. Francis 1., an enthusiastic 
patron of the Kenaiasance, was keenly interested, 
and the movement was fostered by men of weight 
and learning like Jacques Lef^vre, Briconnet, and 
Guillaume Farel, and by women of position like 
Margaret of Navarre. The prosiiects of reform 
were bright enough, until the outbreak of Martin 
Luther alarmed the Church in France as elsewhere. 
Francis passed over to the side of the enemies of 
reform, and from 1535 Protestantism was pro- 
scribed. Yet, during the persecutions under 
Francis i. and Henry ii., Protestantism continued 
to make headway in Prance ; and, as this was due 
mainly to the influence of the exiled Calvin, who, 
from Geneva, poured into his fatherland a steady 
stream of letters and messengers, it was the 
Calvinist form of Protestantism that gradually 
diifused itself throughout the country. In 1666 
La Ferrihre, a noble Frenchman, who desired 
baptism for his child, but could not visit Geneva 
for the purpose, succeeded with difficulty in per- 
suading his immediate circle of friends to elect 
La Kivihre, one of their number, as pastor, and 
thus form a congregation. So rapidly was this 
example copied that, in the three years following, 
2000 congregations were formed throujghout France. 
Church and king had hitherto seen in Protestant- 
ism no more than religious nonconformity ; they 
now began to discern in it a political menace as 
well, and persecution was redoubled. On the other 
hand, as tne result of a discussion at Poitiers, the 
Reformed Church in Paris summoned delegates 
from all over France to a meeting in the capital ; 
and 150 delegates, assembling in due course in a 


private house in the Faubourg St. Germain, con- 
stituted themselves the First National Synod of 
the Reformed Churoh in France (20th May 1559). 
They adopted a Calvinist Creed (^e Confeasio 
Galfioa), and, with such changes as the different 
conditions rendered necessary, reproduced in their 
constitution the polity of Geneva. Each con- 
gregation had a pastor, elders, and deacons ; l^t 
the Genevan practice was departed from by re- 
garding the diaoonate as a spiritual office, and 
adroittmg the deacons to a seat in the Consistory 
which directed congregational affairs. The first 
set of these officials in each church was chosen by 
popular election, hut subsequently such gaps as 
might occur were filled by the Consistory ; ana^his 
* aristocratic ’ method of election was long main- 
tained in the face of popular opposition. To bind 
the congregations together, provision was made 
for a gradation of Churen courts. Provincial 
Synods, composed of all the pastors within the 
bounds, with one elder or deacon from each con- 
gregation, were to meet twice a year, in order to 
decide upon appeals from congregations, to arrange 
and effect the translation of pastors, and generally 
to administer all competent affairs. General 
Synods, representing the whole Church, and com- 
posed of dmegates from all the Consistories, were 
to be held as need arose. As time revealed defects 
in the system, means were devised to remedy these. 
A Colloque-- the analogue of the Presbytery — was 
inserted lietwoen the congregational Consistory 
and the Provincial Synod ; and, by the additional 
arrangement that delegates to the National Synod 
should be commissioned by the Provincial Synod 
instead of the Consistory, the Church wasj^rovided 
with a compact conciliar organization, which fitted 
it to play a part in the political sphere. 

The Church had now a definite constitution ; its 
members came to be known by the name * Hugue- 
nots ’ (t?.v.] probably Eidgmosimt ‘oath-com- 
panions’), and it found itself definitely linked with 
the party whose chiefs were Anthony, King of 
Navaire, Louis, Duke of Cond6, and Admiral 
Coligny, as against their political and religious 
^ponents, headed by the Guises, Duke and 
Cfardinal. Henry ll. died in 1669, the year of the 
first National Synod ; and Francis ii., the husband 
of Mary Queen of Soots and the tool of the Guise 
faertion, did not live long enough to do serious 
mischief. Daring the minority of his snccessor, 
Charles IX., the regency was in the hands of 
Catherine de Medici, who pursued the policy of 
playing off the two parties in the realm one against 
the other. The (killoque of Poissy (1661 ), at which 
Beza pleaded the cause of Protestantism with an 
eloquence that drew a reluctant tribute from his 
opponents, was a consequence of this policy ; and 
the result of the conference was the tolerant Ediot 
of Bt. Germain (1562). But in March of that year 
a massacre of Protestants, inaugurated at Vmssy 
by the Duke of Guise, transfeiTM the issue from 
the council- chamber to the camp, and in the course 
of the next thirty years Prance was torn by no 
fewer than eight civil wars. The Roman Catnolic 
party enjoy^ almost invariably the militaiy 
superiority, but the Huguenots were always for- 
midable enough to extract good terms even from 
defeat and to renew the contest as need or oppor- 
tunity arose. Sometimes, indeed, the Crown seemed 
about to lend them definite support, as, s.g., in 
1571-72, when Coligny was all-poweriol at court, 
and the English marriage project and the union 
actually arranged between Henry of Navarre and 
the king’s sister were devised to cement the alli- 
ance between Protestantism and the Crown. But 
the regent feared undue Protestant influence no 
less than the undue preponderance of the Guises ; 
and the reaction from this brief period of friendli- 
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nesi took the ehape of the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew (24th Aug. 1572). Except in Kome and 
in Madrid this horrid butchery excited universal 
disgust ; and, as a result of it and of the renewed 
civu war which followed, a large moderate party 
licgan to form in France. Toleration, however, 
had the same effect upon the extreme Roman 
Catholics as Mrsecution upon the Protestants, viz. 
an increase of zeal ; and war, conducted by leagues 
on the one side and on the other, each affiliated 
with sympathetic foreign powers, continued to 
distract the unhappy oounti^. At lengthy in 1588, 
Henry iii., seeing in the Guises the chief disturbers 
of the peace ana the chief menace to the royal 
power, took the desperate step of having the duke 
and the cardinal assassinated ; and the support of 
the Grown might, as a consequence, have passed 
speedily and definitely to the Protestant siae, but 
for the assassination of the king in his turn by 
a fanatical Jesuit emissary (1589). Henry of 
Navarre, leader of the Huguenots since the death 
of Coliray in the great massacre, was now king ; 
but, while he ooula and did win victories in the 
field, he could not, so long as he remained Protes- 
tant, cononer so definitely as to pacify France. 
Accordingly, he turned Roman Catholic (20th 
July 1593) and, after the peace of Vervins had 
ended a war with Spain which united all France 
for a common object, the Edict of Nantes (1508) 
was issued. The Protestants were given the right 
of public worship, except in Paris and a few other 
places ; they still had to recognize the establish- 
ment of Roman Catholicism, but their own mem- 
bers had full civil and political rights ; and they 
were nven, besides an annual grant, full control 
of such towns and fortresses as had been in their 
poasesaion the year before the Edict. In many 
ways the Reformed Church had suffered during 
the civil wars : the absence of many members in 
the field had woefully reduced the livings of the 
clergy, the number of congregations had shrunk 
from 2160 to 763, the influence of Henrv of Navarre 
as leader was in sad and unspiritual contrast to 
that of Coligny. But the constitutional frame- 
work of the Church had been well looked to, and 
altogether 16 National Synods had been held 
during the wars. At one of these, held in La 
Rochmle (1571) under the moderatorship of Beza, 
the Creed and constitution of 1569 had been revised 
and renewed, and Presbyterian government form- 
ally adopted during the brief sunshine of royal 
favour. Thus, though the ^owth of the Reformed 
Church was checked, owing to many of the 
Huguenot nobility and gentlemen following the 
king’s lead and turning Roman Catholic, a strong 
body remained stauncdi, and the growth of the 
Church’s wealth was some compensation for its 
slower increase in numbers. The grant of 43,000 
crowns per annum was devoted to the foundation 
and upkeep of theological colleges at Monlauban 
and Saumur, and the independence of the French 
Church was rendered complete. After Henry’s 
death in 1610 his work as a statesman was taken 
up by Richelieu, but Richelieu’s fear of the 
Huguenots as a possible menace to the royal power 
gave his religious policy a reactionary character. 
An expedition was sent against B^arn, which had 
been a Protestant stronghold for sixty years, and 
a massacre of Protestants resulted in the re-estab- 
lishment of Catholicism. In 1623 it was decreed 
that a royal commissioner must be present at all 
meetings of the National Synod to ensure that 
none but strictly ecclesiastical matters should be 
discussed. The policy culminated in a demand 
for the surrender of La Rochelle, which was 
refused; but the city was forced to capitulate 
after a year’s resistance (1628), and, with the 
capture of the sadly-reduced stronghold, the politl- 
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cal power of the Huj^euots disappeared. There- 
after the Provincial Synods were suppressed ; and 
the consequent removal of all organization told 
heavily upon the individual congregations. The 
Huguenot nobles were tempted with offices and 
political preferment, the pastors were tempted 
with hig^her stimnds ; and many yielded to these 
temptauons. Under Louis XIV. and Mazarin the 
process was carried on : Colloques were suppressed 
m 1657, and in 1669 the Synod of Louaun was 
inform^ by the royal commissioner that Synods 
would be held in future only if the king considered 
It expedient — which of course the king never 
afterwards did. Yet, up to the death of Mazaiin 
in 1661, the Huguenots continued to be numerous ; 
for their commercial honesty enjoyed no loss repute 
than their commercial skill, ana, realizing their 
economic value to the nation, Mazarin did not 
push them to extremity. But he had deprived 
them of their last shred of organization, and, after 
his death, the king fell under the influence of 
Roman Catholic bigots, who used the opportunity 
to destroy the Huguenots. Bribery again did its 
w'ork, backed now oy the exclusion from office of 
all Huguenots; converts to Protestantism were 
banisliM, while converts to Catholicism were held 
in honour, and their former pastors forbidden even 
to speak to them. Protestant children were kid- 
napped in neat numbers by Catholic priests, to be 
reared in the Catholic faith, and tlieir parents had 
no redress. About 1681 the practice began of con- 
verting Huguenots by quartering upon them troops 
of dragoons, whose iniquities and licence were 
connived at. The desperate Protestants at length 
took to emigration as a relief from their troubles ; 
but, after about SO, 000 had got away, a royal 
edict stopped even that loophole of escape. Fin- 
ally on 22nd Oct. 1685 the Edict of Nantes was 
formally revoked. All Protestant ministers were 
to leave France within fourteen days, all Protes- 
tant churches and schools were to be closed, and 
the children, after baptism by Roman Catholic 
priests, to be brought up in the Catholic faith. If 
any of the unhappy people were caught in the 
attempt to flee the count^, the men were sent to 
the galleys and the women to prison, for life; 
seven months later the penalty was altered to 
death. Nevertheless, some 250,000 made good 
their escape to Holland, England, Germany, and 
America, and by forcing them to flee France com- 
mitted economic suicide. In Toulouse, e.y., only 
one-tenth of the skilled silk-workers remained, 
and, from first to last, 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 of 
France’s best citizens were lost to her by senseless 
persecution. A small remnant held out in the 
Cayennes, where, as in the case of the Scottish 
Covenanters, the hard, uncertain life and the lack 
of educated pastors gave rise to wild fanaticism. 
Like all fanatics, these Camisards ((j^.u.) endured 
and fought well ; with a total strength of 10,000 
desperate men they held out during a three years’ 
war against all the troops that France sent against 
them, and not till 1715 did the royal power fed 
justified in saying that persecution haa done its 
work. But persecuted heresy dies hard, and in 
the same year began the w^ork of Huguenot re- 
organization under Antoine Court. lie was fin- 
ally forced to flee the country when his growing 
success attracted attention ; but from Lausanne 
he continued to send trained pastors and < o direct 
operations. Persecution hindered the work, but 
could not stop it; the Huguenots increased in 
numbers, and spread their organization far beyond 
the Cayennes. Finally, when Voltaire had made 
religious indilferenco the fashion, tin*, Protestants 
received their civil rights in 1787, and the Revolu- 
tion shortly afterwards restored their religious 
rights as well ; hut very soon the orgy of secularism 
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which supervened drove Catholic and Protestant 
alike into the wilderness, liobespierre’s death, 
however, brought saner counsels, and Protestant- 
ism received in 1795 the full measure of liberty 
which she has since enjoyed. Napoleon, from the 
absolutist standpoint, greatly modified the Presby- 
terian constitution of the Church in his enactment 
of 8th April 1802. Congregational Consistories 
and National Synods were abolished. Congrega- 
tions were grouped into oonsistorial chnrclies, each 
consisting of 6U00 souls, and the Consistory for 
each was composed of all the pastors in the group, 
together with 6 to 12 elders, wlio were chosen from 
among the principal tax-payers. Five such con- 
sistoriul churches were grouped into a Synod 
circle, and these Synods were made up of one 
pastor and one cider from each congregation ; they 
required State permission to meet, and a State 
functionary h.‘i(! to be present at their meetings. 
Indeed, so many were the restrictions that, during 
Napoleon’s reign, none of those Synods met ; and 
no Church court intervened between the consis- 
torial churcli and the minister of culture. The 
Reformed Church, thus hampered, fulfilled govern- 
ment expectations by giving no trouble, but she 
suffered from lack of organization. 

Yet Protestantism grew in the country, and 
amid the excitement of 1848 a groat national 
gathering, with representatives present from 89 
out of the 02 Gonsistorial bodies, ventured to meet 
and make an effort at re-organization. They set 
up the old Presbyterian system once more with 
the complete machinery of Church Consistories, 
Goneral Consistories, Provincial Synods, and 
General Synods, and would, no doubt, have secure<l 
State sanction for their proposals, had not a seces- 
sion occurred among them. During the long 
period of (lisorganization differences had grown up 
unchecked ; and friction immediately resulted 
from the effort at closer organization, liecoming 
acute over the question of theological belief. The 
representatives of the old theology, under Monod 
of Montauban, seceded, sacrificing State connexion 
and State grant, and setting up on a voluntary 
basis the Union of Evangelical Cliurcbes. Their 
organization is a mixture of Congregationalism 
and Presbyterianism ; and, though their numbers 
remain small as compared with the parent bo<ly, 
they have increased Co some extent and are notable 
for their evangelical zeal. The parent body 
obtained, within three years, all that they asked 
for except the National Synod ; even that they 
obtained in 1872. But the concession was followed 
almost immediately by a dispute over the framing 
of a new Confession ; and the government tooK 
away from the General Synod all legislative power. 
Nevertheless, the body continues to meet once 
every three years, and, if it does no more, it at least 
represents the unity of the Reformed Church, and 
crowns its organization. All along the Protestant 
Church in France has wielded an influence out of 
proportion to its numbers; and its divorce, in 
oommon with all the other Churches, from State 
connexion should not impair its future usefulness. 
It has always, like other Reformed Churches, been 
on the side of civil as well as religious liberty, and 
it would be interesting to investigate how much 
suppressed Huguenot aspiration found vent in the 
French Revolution. Huguenot refugees have been 
the best of citizens in every land of tlieir adoption, 
and the martyr Church of France is entitled to 
occupy a place of pride among its Reformed 
neighwurs. Between them, the two Evangelical 
Churches of France count about 80,000 members, 
of whom about 95 per cent are in the parent 
body. 

7. The Netherlandi. — The situation of the 
Netherlands on the borders of both Germany and 


France, together with the comparatively advanced 
state of education and independence 01 character 
among the Netherlanders, favoured the spread of 
the Reformation in that country. As ear^ as 1st 
July 1523 the martyrdom of Henry Voes and 
John Ksch at Brussels testified to the progress of 
the movement, which, Lutheran at first, but later 
markedly Calvinist, found from the outset a deter- 
mined opponent in Charles v. The excesses com- 
mitted by the Anabaptists during a rising in 1534 
gave the authorities an excuse to intensify the per- 
secution ; the Inquisition was introduced into the 
land, and in 1550 the anti-Protestant movement 
culminated in a barbarous Edict against the pos- 
session of Protestant books, the reading or discus- 
sion of Scripture, and all connivance at such 
offences. If a man convicted of such offences re- 
pented of them, he met death by the sword ; a 
woman in similar case was buriea alive ; anv one 
persisting in error was burned. In spite 01 this 
climax to the measures of persecuting zeal, and 
the death in all of 30,000 victims during the reign 
of Charles V., Protestantism grew to such an extent 
that the need of a Creeil and constitution began to 
be seriously felt, especially in the south. In 1559 
Guido de Brfes, who had oeen trained in Geneva 
and England, drew up a Creed modelled on the 
French Confession of the same year. This Creed, 
revised by Francis Junius, developed into the Con- 
fessio Belgica ; in 1563 a Synod at Antwerp adopted 
a Presby^rian constitution, and later, when the 
Hoiithem provinces had relapsed into Romanism, 
this Creed and Confession were accepted in the 
northern provinces. Meanwhile Charles v. had 
abdicated (1555); but the accession of Philip ll. 
brought no relief to the Protestants. Philip in- 
creased the number of Roman Catholic bishoprics 
in the Netherlands from 4 to 14, mode merciless 
use of the Inquisition, drafted troops into the 
country, and l^gan to interfere with the civil 
liberties and prmleges of the people. These 
aggravations or the 1650 Edict gradually identified 
in the popular consciousness the causes of civil 
and religious liberty, and Protestantism developed 
from a party into a national movement. A goodly 
numl>er of the younger nobles formed a league, 
and approached the regent— the Duchess of Parma 
— with the request that the Inquisition and the 
Edicts might be withdrawn. Pending the arrival 
of a rescript from Spain, the regent relaxed the 
severity of the laws ; and a great wave of Protes- 
tant enthusiasm forthwith swept the land. Huge 
crowds, thousands in number, assembled to bear 
the Protestant ministers, and the resultant enthu- 
siasm found vent in an outbreak of iconoclast 
fanaticism, which was reH()onsible for the wrecking 
of some hundreds of churches, but fortunately 
avoided the reproach of bloodshed. Philip re- 
taliated by sending the Duke of Alva into the 
country with 10,000 fresh troops, and he employed 
the most Imrbarous means to end the revolt. His 
Council of Disturbances, by the severity of its 
sentences, soon earned for itself the name of the 
Council of Blood. In three months nearly 2000 
executions took place, and the incipient organiza- 
tion of the Protestant Church was broken up by 
the death or exile of the pastors. At this stage 
William of Orange, hitherto a Roman Gathofio 
and a loyal supporter of Philip, was moved to 
change his reli^on and his allegiance together, 
and then began in earnest that struggle for inde- 
pendence which issued in one of the most obstinate 
and bloody wars known to history — a war which 
lasted, with brief intermissions, till 1609. In the 
course of the struggle the southern provinces were 
won over to Catholicism ; but in 1579 the seven 
northern provinces, by the Treaty of Utrecht, 
banded themselves together, declared their inde- 
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pendenoe, and launched the Dutch Republic upon 
its career, electing William of Orange their first 
Stadtholder. The organization of the Protestants 
had been shattered at Alva’s first onset, but a 
number of the exiled pastors had met at Emden in 
1571 and framed a set of Calvinist articles against 
the day of their return. They took up inter alia 
the question of the relation of Church and State, 
which they solved after the usual Calvinist fashion. 
But, when the improved situation in Holland soon 
after permitted their return, and they renewed their 
Emden Articles at the Synod of Dordrecht (1574), 
the Stadtholder and Council refused to recognize 
these. Lutheran and Zwingllan elements had 
played their part in the moulding of the Dutch 
Reformation ; and, while the Calvinist theology 
was generally accepte<l, there were many, William 
of Orange among them, who were not prepared to 
concede to the Church the measure of independence 
demanded by Calvinism. William had set before 
himself the ideal of toleration, and he believed 
that this could best be secured if the State were 
supreme. Accordingly, he submitted to the 
Church in 1576 a set of proposals which combined 
a Presbyterian constitution with State control. 
But the Church rejected his proposals in their 
turn, and counter-proposals from the Synods of 
Dordrecht (1578) and Middelburg (1581) adso failcNi 
to secure agreement. The situation was further 
complicated by the ecclesiastical independence of 
the seven provinces and the consequent diversity 
of views. Finally, the problem was solved by the 
omission of a National Synod from among the 
courts of the Church, which was organized under 
seven independent Provincial Synods. These 
Synods were mode up of representatives from all 
the ‘ Classes,’ the ‘ Classis * Ijelng a body which had 
the characteristics partly of a Kirk-Session, partly 
of a Presbytery. The civil power was dominant 
over all. 

Although war went on till 1609, this settlement 
of the Dutch Church was followed by a marvellous 
outburst of intellectual activity. Between 1576 
and 1650 five universities were founded— at Leyden, 
Franeker, Groningen, Utrecht, and Harderwyk — 
and the Netherlands speedily became the chief 
theological school of the Refonne<l Church. This 
intellectual activity disclosed itself in two great 
controversies — the Arminian and the Cocceian. 
Arminius combated the Calvinism of his day, as 
Pelagius 12(X) years before hod attacked the Augus- 
tinian theology. In 1603 he set forth the thesis 
that Christ died, not for the elect only, but for all, 
and that grace was not irresistible. This protest 
against the harsh doctrine of unconditional election 
was vigorously counter- attacked by Gomarus from 
the Calvinist standpoint, and interest in the con- 
troversy rapidly spread to all ranks of society. 
Nor was the battle merely doctrinal, for tne 
Calvinists still held out for spiritual indepen- 
dence, while the Arminians were ready to accept 
a^ large measure of State control. Tne political 
situation added a third element to the complica- 
tion. While the majority of the States favoured 
Arminianism, Maurice of Orange, who was sus- 
pected of aspiring to the supreme power, took the 
opposite side. Even after the death of Arminius 
in 1609 the trouble continued. In 1610 the 
Arminians, chief among whom were Grotius the 
theologian and Bameveldt the statesman, issued 
the Remonstrance ; disquieting incidents occurred 
in various quarters, and finally, in 1818, the Syn^ 
of Dort was assembled to settle the matter. At 
this ^nod were present 28 foreign delegates— 
from (Jermany, England, Scotland, etc. Early in 
the discussions the Arminians were ruled out of the 
house because they would not submit to the rules 
of debate; thereafter their positions were con- 


demned under five ohief heads. A persecution 
followed. Many of their pastors were exiled ; Gro- 
tius was seized, out escape ; and Bameveldt, who 
was less fortunate, was executed. After the death 
of Maurice of Orange the exiles were permitted 
to return, and were given oomnlete liberty of 
mech and action. They founded the dissenting 
Remonstrant Church, which, though it has pro- 
duced some eminent theologians, has remained so 
weak in numbers as to confer a pragmatist sanction 
upon its Calvinist opponents. Even to-day it has 
not more than 6(X)0 members. 

The second neat controversy— the Cocceian — 
was so naiueir from its originator Cocceius, a 
professor at Franeker, who sought to save the 
Calvinist theology from tradition^ism and scholas- 
ticism. He contended for a Biblical theology, and 
held that Scripture should be its own interpreter. 
Working along these lines, he arrived at the 
Federal Theology, with its doctrine of the OT 
covenant of works, which had been superseded by 
the NT covenant of grace. This Covenant The- 
ology (y.v.) was vigorously opposed by Voetius and 
others ; but the spirit of the a^e was on the side of 
Cocceius, whose type of doctrine was accepted by 
the English Puritans,embodiedin the Westminster 
Confession, and speedily became dominant in the 
Calvinist churches. 

During the whole of the 17th cent. Holland was 
a refuge for oppressed Presbyterians from other 
lands, notably from Scotland. Many Scottish 
ministers were trained in Dutch universities ; 
Scottish congregations flourished in many Dutch 
towns j and the influence of Dutch theology spread 
thus to Scotland, and to all the colonial Churches 
that own the Church of Scotland for their niother. 
This was also the century of Dutch colonial ex- 
pansion, and Presbyterianism flourished in all the 
Dutch colonies. 

Un to about 18(X) the only interference with the 
old Presbyterian system was in the direction of 
more efficient ministerial siiporvision- an object 
secured by the appointment of a visiting committee 
in each ClassiB. But about 1800 the Netherlands 
was attacked by the prevalent disease of constitu- 
tion-mongering, and the Church shared in the 
general disorganization for about two decades. 
The return of the House of Orange to power in 
1813 brought the trouble to an end; and the 
Church constitution, as renewed in 1816, was 
thoroughly Presbyterian, the organization, more- 
over, bei^ completed by the addition of a National 
Synod. The State supremacy, however, remained, 
and it was further strengthened by a decree of 
1827 authorizing a permanent committee of the 
National Synod. Tnis committee was composed 
of 7 members, chosen by the Crown, out of 14 
nominated by the Synod. In 1852 the State ademted 
the policy of the concurrent endowment of all 
churches, and, except for the endowments, all con- 
nexion between Church and State has since been 
at an end. For the last century rationalism has 
been a marked feature in the Dutch Church. In 
1816 the Synod sanctioned a change in creed- 
subscription whereby the subscriber accepted any 
doctrine, not qnia, but quatenus it was contained 
in Holy Writ. The result was soon evident in a 
wide-spread relaxation of Calvinist rigidity ; and 
the fear of this laxity on the part of the more 
orthodox Presbyterians lias given rise to two 
important secessions (1837 and 1886). These have 
seriously weakened the parent Church in point of 
numbers, so that in times comparatively recent 
many of her pulpits were vacant; but a return 
to greater ortnodoxy, coupled with a gratifying 
increase In the number of Divinity students, holds 
out a brighter hope for the future. The Reformed 
Protestant religion is professed by the Dutch 
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royal family and by about three-fourthe of the 
Protestant population, and at the end of 1912 the 
Dutch llefonned, Walloon, English Presbyterian, 
and Scottish Churches had between them 1 S^nod, 
10 provincial districts, 44 Classes, 1362 panshes, 
and at least 700,000 communicants. Branches of 
the Keforuied Church also exist in the E. and W. 
Indies. 

8. Other Continental Churches.— By their san- 
guinary initial struggle for existence, and their wide- 
ft])road influence, the Churches in France and Hol- 
land have earned their title to pre-eminence among 
the Presbyterian Churches of the Continent. But 
other Presbyterian or partly Presbyterian Churches 
exist in Europe, which, by reason of persecution, 
politics, or geographical situation, have remained 
isolated until the recent creation of a General Pres- 
Wterian Alliance. Indeed, some are isolated still, 
llie National Evangelical Church of Germany com- 
bines Lutheran and Presbyterian elements. The 
Decree of Augsburg (1565), by its adoption of the 
principle * Cujusregio, ejus reni^o,’ introduced into 
Germany a fruitful cause of religious hardship and 
ecclesiastical discord. In 1559 Frederick iii., an 
enthusiastic Calvinist, succeeded to the sceptre of 
the Rhine Palatinate, and, in terms of the treaty, 
l)egan the endeavour to make Calvinism the 
religion of his dominions. His methods, which 
were not above suspicion, failed in the Upper Pala- 
tinate, but were successful in the Lower ; and, 
where they did succeed, he prevented the introduc- 
tion of Presbyterianism in its entirety by keeping 
in his own hands a large measure of ecclesiastical 
control. The Presbyterianism of the Palatinate 
has made for itself an enduring monument in the 
Heidelberg Catechism, the work of Olevianus and 
Ursinus, which, intended oridnally for local use, 
speedily won ecumenical significance as a Calvinist 
standard. The Catechism softens the rigidity of 
Calvinism with regud to predestination and some 
other points, ana is remarkable for its general 
moderation of tone. Among the duchies of the 
Lower Rhine Presbyterianism was planted by 
refugees from Holland, France, and Britain ; Alvars 
persecution drove Dutchmen over the border in 
thousands, and the influx gradually changed the 
prevailing type of Protestantism from Lutheranism 
to Calvinism. Presbyterian Church government 
replaced the consistorial system, and the Presby- 
terianism of the district allied itself with that of 
the Palatinate. Synods were held, notably that of 
Einden (1571), when the Calvinist and Prosoyterian 
Emden Articles were adopted. But the civil 
authoritie.s have prevented Presbyterianism from 
ever fully realizing itself. When the map of 
Europe was readjusted after the fall of Napoleon 
in 1815, these Presbyterian provinces fell to Prussia ; 
and 1817, the tercent-enary of the Reformation, 
appealed to Frederick William li. as a favourable 
occasion for uniting the two Protestant Churches 
in his dominions. The united Church was called 
the National Evangelical Ciiurch of Prussia, and 
the Prussian lead was followed by most of the 
other German States. Each of the two uniting 
Churches retained its own standards and its own 
system of government, but modifications intro- 
duced from time to time have rendered it necessary 
for the stricter adherents of both Churches to 
secede. The Lutheran theolo^ and ritual have 
made serious inroads on the Reformed Church, but 
the Presbyterian form of Church government has 
been equally successful in the invasion of the 
Lutheran body. The civil power, however, main- 
tains its firm hold upon the Chnroh organization 
as a w hole. 

In Bohemia a modified ^pe of Presbyterianism 
existed long before John Calvin ruled in Geneva. 
The intestine wars of the Hussites (y.v.) about the 


middle of the 15th cent, led to the forming of the 
Unitas Fratrum, who, abhorring the idea of strife, 
repudiated both the warring sects, and contented 
themselves with a life of simple piety, seeking 
guidance from the Bible alone. A constitution 
essentially Presbyterian, embodying the eldership 
and the diaoonate, was adopted in 1496, and testified 
to the presence in the Church of a strong lay 
element. But a distinctive feature was introauoed 
into the government of the Church by placing ttie 
presidency of each Synod in the hands of a bishop 
elected by the pastors. In 1557 the Church was 
strong enough to assemble no fewer than 200 
pastors in one of its Synods. It had indeed 
achieved the status of a national Church, and in 
Reformation times the most cordial relations were 
inaugurated and maintained between the Bohemian 
Church and John Calvin. At the beginning of the 
Thirty Years* War the abortive rebellion of the 
Protestant nobles and the crowning of Frederick V. 
the Elector Palatine by the rebels gave to the 
persecuting zeal of Ferdinand li. an excuse for 
increased severity, and his victory was follow^ 
by the ruthless suppression of Protestantism in 
Bohemia. Joseph ll.’s Edict of Toleration (1781) 
gave the persecuted Church the first opportunity 
of renewing its activity, and, even after a century 
and a half of repression, the submerged Protest^t- 
ism of the country soon blossomed forth into 
vigorous life and development only to be crushed 
again by the measures of a reactionary successor. 
A better constitution was granted in 1861 ; but the 
State, by means of its ecmesiastical Council, still 
keeps a firm hold upon the organization of the 
Church, and rules over its Synoas and superinten- 
dents to the detriment of a complete Presbyterian- 
ism. The Church in Bohemia and Moravia con- 
tinues small in numbers ; ^ but its heroic past and 
its present zeal for Home Mission work and educa- 
tion hold out the hope that a more liberal policy on 
the part of the State may usher in a more prosper- 
ous time. 

In Hungary, as in many other lands, Calvinlsra 
superseded in time the original Lutheran form of 
the Reformation, and, whereas a ^nod at Erddd 
in 1545 adopted the Augsburg (JonfeHslon, the 
^nod of Debreczen (1567) made the Heidelberg 
Catechism and the Second Helvetic Confession the 
standards of the Church, which has since faithfully 
adhered to them. When Hungary fell into two 
separate political entities about the middle of the 
16th cent., Transylvania came under the rule of 
Reformed or tolerant princes, and the Church 
grew unchecked till 1602, when Rudolf of Hungary 
conquered the principality, and began to persecute 
the Protestants. But the Treaty of Vienna (1606) 
restored Transylvanian independence and usliered 
in a period of seventy yearr peace. The Church 
prospered till 1677, when Leopold i. of Hungary 
again subdued Transylvania, and persecution, 
marked by the imprisonment, exile, enslavement, 
and even death of Protestant pastors, plunged 
Protestantism into misery once more. The century 
of humiliation which followed ended only with the 
Toleration Edict of Joseph il. (1787), which con- 
ferred upon the Protestants a new lease of life. 
The Protestant Church has become strongly 
identified with the political aspirations of Hungary, 
and has been greatly benefited by the comparative 
independence whicn Hungary enjoys witliin the 
Dual Monarchy. Congregations to the number of 
2000 and a membership of over 600,000 testify to 
the strengtli and prosperity of the Church. Up to 
1881 the old territorial diiusion of the Church was 
retained, but in that year the organization under 
five independent provinces was unified by the 
Synod of Debreczen. In her isolation this Church 

a About 67,000 In 1012. 
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has developed distinctive features in her govern* 
ment. Each TractuSi or Church county, the body 


curator eiectea oy tne elders, similarly, each 
province has a clerical superintendent and a lay 
curator. This arrangement combines the benefits 
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parish schools, high schools, and colleges vividly 
recalls the * devote imagination’ of John Knox 
oonceniiiig Scottish education. In a land hemmed 
in by circumjacent Catholicism the work done by 
the Chiir(;h in maintaining single-handed its army 
of some 5000 teachers with ^,000 pupils is of 
immeasurable importance for Protestantism. 

The cantonal system of Swiss government has 
served to restrict the honour of Calvin in the land 
of Calvin’s adoption. All the cantons except three 
— Geneva, Vaud, and Neuoh&tel — favoured the 
Zwinglian rather than the Calvinist form of 
Church government; and in the three cantons 
named tlie Church remained isolated and quiescent 
till the beginning of the I9th century. The period 
of renewed activity which was then inaugurated 
had been charactenzed by secessions and divisions. 
In Geneva, on the occasion of a visit paid by the 
Scottish preacher, Robert Haldane, in 1817, a re- 
vival of evangelical zeal began. C. H. A. Malan, 
J. H. M. d’Aubijmd, and others took up the move- 
ment, and the Church showed its resentment by 
deposing Malan. A separate ecclesiastical com- 
munity at once began to gather round him. In 
1882 d’Aubign^ and others founded the Evangelical 
school of theology, and were deposed in their turn. 
At the same time the State was engaged in an 
attempt to destroy the independence of the 
Churon ; and the agitation finally issued in the 
formation of the Free Evangelical Church (1849). 
This Church is still weak in numbers, but it with- 
drew sufficient strength from the national Church 
to leave it at the mercy of the State, and since 
1874 the national Church has really become 
Zwinglian. 

In Vaud the famous theologian A. R. Vinet advo- 
cated the policy of separation between Church 
and State ; and, when the State, as in Geneva, 
attempted to sulmrdinate the spiritual to the civil 
power, 100 ministers seceded in 1845, forming the 
Free Evangelical Church of Vaud, which has been 
remarkable for its missionary seal. The national 
Church is now controlled by the State, but uot too 
rigidly. 

in Neuchfitel a similar effort by the State to 
assume control of the Church results in a secession 
under F. Godet in 1873. 

In Italy, Spain, Portugal, and Belgium 16th 
cent. Protestantism was strangled in its infancy : 
and only in tiie last century have more liberal 
ideas permitted the rise of a Reformed Church in 
those countries. The Italian Church, the descen- 
dant of the Waldensians, began its work in 
Piedmont in 1849, received an ^ditional impetus 
when the unification in Italy under a constitutional 
government took place in 1861, and now exercises its 
semi- Presbyterian government over a membership 
of more than 20,%0. In l^ain the work was 
begun by Scotsmen in 1852. Persecution and 
exile followed in 1860, and the refugees, meeting 
at Gibraltar, took over the Westminster Confession, 
and adopted Presbyterian Church government. 
The revolution of 1868 permitted their return, and 
their work has since centred mainly in Seville and 
Madrid. This Church owes a groat debt to the 
support forthcoming from Scotland and Ireland. 

Belgium has recently become possessed of two 
Reformed Churches, each about 7000 strong, one 


of which has laid claim to a historic succession by 
adopting the Confessio fielgica. Small Reformed 
bodies also exist in Denmark, Alsace-Lorraine, 
Austria, Greece, and Poland; and, if we are 
justified in regarding democracy as the type of 
future government, we may confidently assume 
the present to be only the day of small things, and 
anticipate a great future for this sanely democratic 
variety of Church organization. 

The total number of Presbyterian communicants 
in Europe is now well over 3,000,000— more than 
half of them in the British Isles. 

iv. History outside Europe.— When we come 
to consider Presbyterianism elsewhere than on the 
continent of Europe — s.^., in America— we reach a 
new phase of Presbyterian history, in which petty 
olMtruotion takes the place of sanguinary persecu- 
tion, in which battles and martyrdoms are replaced 
by slow development and construction ; and, 
whereas in the neroic days of early European 
Presbyterianism the leader often bulked larger 
than the cause, in other continents Presbyterian 
progress was, on the whole, a triumph of principles 
rather than of individual men. 

I. America. — To American Preshyteriouism 
England, Holland, Prance, and Germany have all 
made their contribution, as is seen below ; but the 
contribution of the Church of Scotland has been 
greatest of all. Episcopacy arrived in Virginia 
with the early colonists of 1604, and in 1620 the 
Pilgrim Fathers (g.v.) laid the foundation of Inde- 
pendency in America ; but not till near 1700 did 
rreibyterians begin to aiTive in considerable 
numbers, and not till after 1700 was the first 
Presbytery organized. The Presbyterian wing of 
English Puritanism was represented from the 
be^nning, but its adherents were at first too 
scattered to make organization possible or profit- 
able, and only when the persecutions under Cnarles 
II. began to drive men from Scotland and Ulster 


able, and only when tne persecutions under unaries 
II. began to drive men from Scotland and Ulster 
to the colonies did numbers to be organized and 
minds to organize them make their appearance in 
the American colonies. Emigration from Scotland 
was encouraged during the persecution, and from 
1660 to 1688 a steady stream poured out of the 
country — often in compact bands of several 
hundreds. These settled mostly in New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, and the first cnurch was built at 


and Pennsylvania, and the first church was built at 
Freehold, N.J., in 1692. By 1700 there were over 
30 congregations— half of them in the two States 
above named ; indeed, Presbyterianism soon became 
a feature in the life of the middle colonies. 
Francis Makemie, a licentiate of the Presbytery of 
Lagan in Ulster, had been sent out in 1683 in 
pastoral charge of a band of emigrants ; and, com- 
Dining in the land of his adoption the callings of 
itinerant trader and evangelist, he found in tlie 
country a sufficient number of Presbyterians to 
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he was called to the charge of Snowhill in Mary- 
land, and in 1706 seven ministers, with Makemie 
as leading spirit, founded the Presbytery of Phila- 
delphia. Thereafter a rapid development took 
place. Appeals were maae to Scotland, Ulster, 
Dublin, London, and considerable assistance was 
forthcoming, notably from the Synod and the 
University of Glasgow. While the home churches 
supplied ministers, the oiieration of Test Acts at 
home supplied the Church with a steady influx of 
emigrant members, and in 1716 she was strong 
enough to combine her four Presbyteries into the 
Synod of Philadelphia. The need of a Creed and 
a constitution soon made itself felt, but, when 
the Presbytery of Newcastle, alarmed at the lax 
doctrine of some of the incoming ministers, ordained 
in 1724 that all its future licentiates must sub- 
scribe the Westminster standards, and overtured 
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the Synod to make this rule j|[eneral, the discussion 
in the Synod revealed the existence of two parties 
in the Church. In New England elements^ of 
Independency had been at work, and the native- 
born Now England clergy looked askance at the 
more rigid Presbytorianisni of Scots and Ulster- 
men. The resultant controversy lasted some 
years, and it was mainly the tact of Jonathan 
bickinson that ended it in 1729. In that year a 
compromise was etlected 1^ the passing of the 
Adopting Act, whereby the Westminster stondards 
were taken over as embodying in essence a sound 
system of doctrine and government, and their 
ooservance was enjoined upon the Church as far as 
circumstances might allow or Christian prudence 
direct. By this wise measure the Church was 
enabled to retain its historic connexions, to avoid 
Congregationalism, and to secure a degree of 
flexil)iin;y fitting it to deal with the conditions 
prevalent in a new and growing country. A fresh 
controversy soon arose over the Question of mini- 
sterial education. The supply or ministers, both 
from the colony itself ana from overseas, fell so 
far short of the demand that a lowering of the 
standard was hard to avoid. William Tennent, a 
Dublin emigrant, attemiited to meet the case by 
founding a seminary, later known as the Log 
College : but his students frequently possessed 
more zeal and piety than education or culture, and 
filled the older Presbyterians with dismay. The 
visit of Whitefield in 1739 was followed by an out- 
break of revivalism, and at length the un-Presby- 
terian methods of the Tennent school moved the 
Synod to insist upon Presbyterian discipline and a 
standard of education for all its ministers. A 
disruption resulted in 1746, when the Church split 
into the S]mod of Philadelphia, or old side, and the 
Synod of New York, or new side. But the new 
side were auite alive to the benefits of education, 
and the old side not less alive to the blessings of 
evangelical zeal ; and a sense of duty, combined 
with mutual esteem and a common interest, secured 
re-union in 1758. The cause of missions to the 
American Indians, which had been in operation 
since 1741, was warmly espoused by the re-united 
Church, which also interested itself deeply in the 
New Jersey College. When the Revolutionary 
war broke out in 1775, the Presbyterians of the 
middle colonies, who had not forgotten the history 
of their Church at home, took the colonial side 
almost to a man, and their devotion to the Revolu- 
tionary cause earned for the Church the lasting 
respect of the nation. John Witherspoon, who 
had come from Scotland in 1768, was the prinoi^)a] 
actor in the completion of the Church’s organiza- 
tion, when, in 1789, 18 Presbyteries, meeting by 
their representatives at Philadelphia, constituted 
themselves the first General Assembly of the 
Church. They organized the Church on Scottish 
lines, and adopted the Westminster standards, 
making determinative the principle that *God 
alone is Lord of the conscience.* At this stage the 
Churoh numbered 4 Synods, 13 Presbyteries, 186 
ministers, and 419 congregations. About the end 
of the 18th cent. * unions * and * federations * were 
the order of the day ; and in 1801 the Presbyterian 
and Congregational Churches drew up the * Plan 
of Union,’ which was really an effort to secure 
external and operative unity by ignoring the 
dittereuces between the Churchea As a result 
the Presbyterian Church increased rapidly in 
numbers, but became thoroughly leavened with 
Congregationalism. Members poured in at the 
rate of 10,000 to 20,000 per annum; but the 
younger churches became lax in their adherence to 
rresbyterian doctrine, discipline, and tradition. 
A test case came at length in 18^, when Albert 
Barnes, a Congregational minister called to a 


Presbyterian charge in Philadelphia, was vetoed 
by the Presbytery on account of nis Imown laxity 
of doctrine. This breach of the * Plan of Union * 
ushered in seven years of ecclesiastical strife, 
which ended in the repudiation of the Plan in 
1837. A disruption of the Church into old school 
and new school followed in 1838, and endured for 
thirty-two years. Feeling ran high in both schools 
over the slavery question ; in 1857 the northern 
half of the new school repudiated their brethren of 
the south, and in 1861 the southern portion of the 
old school seceded. This fresh dismemberment 
drew the two northern bodies together, and they 
re-united in 1870. During the separation the two 
Churches had been vigorously engaged in Home 
Mission work, having sent out between them no 
fewer than i^,000 missioners; and the united 
Church followed up the work with enthusiasm. 
Foreign Missions hod been inaugurated in 1810 as 
the result of undenominational activity, but in 1838 
the Churoh took over her own. Early in the'period of 
separation the new school reverted to the original 
plan, but in 1854 she resumed control of her own 
missions; and now the Church has missions in 
Mexico, Brazil, Africa, Syria, Persia, India, and 
China. With over 9000 ministers, almost 1,500,000 
members, 300 missionaries, and a dozen seminaries, 
including such famous schools as Princeton and 
Union, this Church is, in point of size, the neatest 
siimle Presbyterian organization in the world. 

Of the other Presbyterian bodies of British oi^n 
in the United States little need be said. The 
Presbyterian Church in the United States (South) 
was formed in 1861 by the union of the old and 
new schools in the southern States. It possesses 
missions in Mexico, Brazil, and India, but its 
principal mission work has naturally been among 
the emancipated negroes. This Churoh has uplield 
the conservative tradition of the South. Since the 
end of the Civil War it has become increasingly 
friendly with its northern neighbour, but re union 
has not yet taken place. It has over 1700 ministers 
and nearly 300,000 communicants. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Church, which, 
with its Coloured Branch, numbers about 150,000 
members, had its origin in the Kentucky revival at 
the end of the 18th cent., when doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical vagaries increased to such an extent 
that at length tlie General Assembly intervened, 
forbidding the Cumberland Presbytery to ordain 
illiterate men to the minist^. The consequent 
secession gave birth to the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Churoh, which retains the Presbyterian 
polity, but has lowered the standard of ministerial 
education, ajid has relaxed some of the severer 
Calvinist doctrines. The United Presbyterian 
Church of N. America represents the main stream 
of 18th cant, dissent in Scotland, and its member- 
ship is over 100,000 strong. It remains vei*y strict 
in its adherence to old standards, hut is notable 
for its great evangelical and missionary zeal. 

Among the Presbyterian Churches in the United 
States which trace their origin to continental 
Europe it will suffice to mention two. The Re- 
formed Church in Amerioa (g.u.), which bill 1867 
retained its historic name of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, enjoys the distinction of being the oldest 
Presbyterian body in the United States. The 
first congregation, with Jonas Michaelius as pastor, 
was formed in 1628 in what was still the town 
of New Amsterdam, and the Church grew and 
flourished under Dutch rule till 1664, when the 
colony passed into English hands and b^ame New 
York. The English authorities confined the 
activities of the Churoh to the Dutch inhabitants 
of the colony; and by this restriction, which 
remained in toroe till about 1700, its expansion was 
cheeked. Thereafter the Church itself hampered 
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its own gprowth by the exclusive use of the Dutch 
l^guage in its services and by retaining its affilia- 
tion to the Classis of Amsterdam. But in 1764 the 
use of English in the services was permitted, and 
in 1785 the Church declared its independence of 
the Amsterdam Classis as the Synod of the Dutch 
Reformed Church in America. Since then it has 
grown slowly and steadily to the number of 
100,000 memMrs. The Dutch element and influ- 
ence in it have naturally decreased, but the old 
doctrine, government, and ritual are still adhered 
to, and the doctrinal standard, the Heidelberg 
Catechism, is expounded weekly in every congro^- 
tion, the conuilete exp<mtion covering a penodof 
four years. Foreign missions in India, Japan, and 
China constitute an important feature of the work 
of tins Church ; and the efforts of the Scuddor 
family have made Arcot (S. India) a perfect model 
of what a mission ought to be. 

The German Reformed Church was founded by 
emigrants, chiefly from the Rhine Palatinate, 
about the end of the 17th century. These settled 
mostly in Pennsylvania, and in 1747 M. Schlatter 
and four other ministers formed the first Coetus or 
Synod under the Classis of Amsterdam. Schlatter 
paid a visit to Europe in 1751, and secured sub- 
stantial help from Holland, England, and Scotland. 
The Church declared its independence in 1773, and 
since then it has grown to such an extent that it 
now numbers about 300,000 members. It is esti- 
mated that of the German immigration to America 
during the last century two-tliirds have found 
their way into the Lutheran Church, and the 
remaining third into the Reformed Church. The 
German Church has retained its native language 
much more tenaciously than its Dutch neighoour. 
The Heidelberg Catechism remains the doctrinal | 
standard, and German customs and ritual are ' 
strongly adhered to, particularly in connexion ' 
with tne great festivals of the Christian year. 
The six Churches already spoken of represent well 
over 95 per cent of American Presbyterianism. 

Presbyterianism stands third in order of numbers 
among the Protestant Churches of America — a 
very creditable position, considering the com- 
parative smallness of Presbyterian immigration 
and the restriction that the Church has placed 

X n her expansion by her insistence upon an 
cated ministry. Her membership is increasing 
over 50 per cent faster than the population of the 
country; and in culture, influence, wealth, and 
catholicity of <^irit she cjdls no American Church 
her superior. The huge sphere of labour presented 
by the United States prevents the overlapping 
caused by denominationalism in smaller countries, 
and this, together with the friendly rivalry that 
exists between the various bodies, is a happy 
augury for a prosperous union at some future date. 

The history of Presbyterianism in Canada pre- 
sents two mam features— enthusiasm for unity and 
tenacity in the face of opposition. The Huguenots 
first attempted to lay the foundations of Presby- 
terianism in Canada, and, while the tradition of 
Henry of Navarre persisted, they were not un- 
successful; but the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes (1685) made an end of their work and 
turned Canada into a Jesuit preserve. The second 
impulse began from Britain in the latter half of 
the 18th cent., and, since then, Scottish character- 
istics have been well to the front. The increase 
of immigration early presented a difficulty, which 
was solved by seeking for outside help, and all the 
home Churches, as well as the American, did what 
they could. In this connexion the work of the 
Glasgow Colonial Society in Nova Scotia is especi- 
ally worthy of mention. In the early part of the 
19th cent. Episcopal opposition had to be faced in 
Canada as elsewhere. One-eleventh of the unceded 


lands in Upper and Lower Canada had been set 
apart for the maintenance of a Protestant clergy, 
and it cost the Presbyterian Church twenty years 
of struggle to wrest its share from the grip of the 
Episcopalians. The battle raged from 1817 to 
1840, at the end of which time the Presbvterians 
obtained a third of the 3,000,000 acres of * clergy 
reserves.* In 1832, feeling the need of a training 
college, the Church applied to the government to 
endow additional chairs in King’s College, Toronto ; 
but. Episcopal oppsition proving too strong to be 
overcome, the Church herself founded Queen’s 
University in 1841. 

The Disruption of 1843 aroused echoes in Canada, 
and this, with the territorial divisions obtaining 
till 1867, kept the Canadian Church divided. In 
1845 there were seven principal bodies of Canadian 
Presbyterians ; but mutual goodwill spedily de- 
velops, and in 1860 a succession of unions began. 
By 1875 only four separate Churches were left, 
and these united on 15th June of that year to form 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada. At present 
a scheme is afoot to bring about a wider union of 
Pres^terians, Methodists, and Congregationalists. 
The General Assembly approved the basis of union 
in June 1916, but a considerable minority left the 
house ; and so far the matter is incomplete. 

The Church does excellent work among the 
French Roman Catholics, but her finest and most 
productive activity has been along the line of 
Church extension in the West, where, especially 
since the opening of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
in 1885, a notable work has been done in what is 
practically a new nation. 

The Church at present has 70 Presbyteries, 2336 
congregations, 1769 ministers, and about 300,000 
communicants. 

2 , Au8tralia.->Four-flfthB of Australian Presby- 
terianism is concentrated in New South Wales 
and Victoria. The Presbyterian Church of New 
South Wales came into existence as the original 
population was outnumbered and absorbed by the 
respectable immigration of later times. The first 
Presbyterian minister in the colony was John 
Dunmore Lang, who went in 1823 and some years 
later was instrumental in founding the Presbytery 
of New South Wales. In course of time certain 
ministers resented Lang’s virtual dictatorship, and 
tried to end it by insisting upon punctilious oMcrv- 
ance of the rules of the Cliurch of Scotland. Lang 
and his following, who considered such rigidity 
injurious to the prospects of a new Church in a 
new land, seceded in 1838. Union was restored in 
1840, only to bo broken by a similar secession in 
1842. The Scottish Disruption produced a further 
split in the colonial Church. She did her best to 
remain neutral, but her dependence upon Scotland 
for men to fill her pulpits produced tJie inevitable 
division in 1846. At length, however, her growing 
independence, and the problems whicli she was 
called upon to face, pavea the way for union ; and 
since 18o5 all sections have been united. 

In Victoria the gold rush, and tiie situation 
created by the rapid influx of a certain type of 
population, brought about union in 1859 ; and by 
18/0 all the remnants hod come in. Since 1886 
there has been a federal union of the original six 
Australian Churches, with an annual Fo<leral 
Assembly. Its 44 Presbyteries, over 600 congrega- 
tions, and about 60,000 members witness to the 
strength of Presbyterianism in Australia. 

3. New Zealand.— -The first Pre8!)ytery of what 
became in time the Presbyterian Church of New 
Zealand, occupying the north island and half of 
the south, was rounded at Auckland in 1856. The 
personnel was largely drawn from the Church of 
Scotland, but comprised Irish and other element!. 
Since its early days this Church has done splendid 
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Home Mission work, and has wown with the 
growth of the colony. The Presbyterian Church 
of Otago and Southland resulted from a resolution 
of the Jfew Zealand Company to ask the co-opera- 
tion of the Free Church of Scotland in the settle- 
ment of the new colony. The Free Church accepted 
the proposal, and the experiment of founding a 
m^el colony was tried at Otago. The first batch 
of emigrants arrived in 1848, with a nephew of 
Kobert Ihirns as their minister, and in 1864 the 
first Presbytery was founded. The gold rush of 
1861 presented the Church with a problem which 
has been very satisfactorily solvea. The united 
strength of the Clmrch in New Zealand now totals 
17 Presbyteries, 230 congregations, and 40,000 
meinbers. 

4 . S. Africa.<-There was a Dutch Reformed 
Church in Cape Colony from 1652 ; but, in spite of 
the steady stream of Dutch immigration and an 
infiux of Huguenots about the end of the 17th 
cent., the Church had practically no histor^r for 
the first century of its existence. After British 
rule began in 1806, better days dawned for the 
Church ; and a Synod was organized in 1824. A 
Dutch law of 1804 had mven the Church a con- 
stitution, hut had left the supreme ecclesiastical 
power in the hands of the State. Ministers of a 
later date found State control irksome, and agitated 
to su( 3 h purpose that the obnoxious feature was 
abolished in 1843 ; in 1875 State support also was 
withdrawn. The mutual animosity of Briton and 
Boer caused great Boer treks, and the Presby- 
terian Church in S. Africa was split into a 
number of territorial fragments. The various 
Dutch Reformed Churches liave a conimttnion*roll 
of about 200,000, and the British Church numbers 
over 11,000 communicants. 

Leaving out of account the iplrituaL ethical, 
intellectual, political, and economic influence of 
its splendid history, and regarding it from the 
point of view of mere statistics, yvo may allow the 
following figures, reported to the last General 
Council, to vouch for the progress of Presbyterian- 
ism and to hear testimony to the fact that the seed 
planted in Geneva has become a great tree over- 
shadowing the world. 


Ck>ntinent of Europe 

1,461,423 coumiunioanti. 

United Kingdom 

1,615,492 

ft 

Alla 

223,836 

»» 

Africa .... 

881,715 


N. America 

2,718,064 


S. America 

12,234 


W. Indiei .... 

16,101 


Auitralaiia • . . 

104,147 

If 

l^tal, 

6,418,014 

>1 


As the total for 1888 was only 3,721,680, it will 
be seen that the coinmunion-roil of Presbyterian- 
ism has nearly doubled itself within the last thirty 
years— a happy earnest of further increase. 

III. Nature and working of prssbtterian 
SYSTEM, forms of Church government ajre 
ultimately reducible to three — Prelatio, Congrega- 
tional, and Presbyterian. The Prelatic type of 
government, exemplified in the Roman Catholic 
and Anglican Churches, is characterized by the 
gradation of ministerial rank, by the institution 
of the diocesan episcopate, and oy the emphasis 
laid on the distinction between clergy and laity. 
The Congregational type recognizes neither grada- 
tion of ministerial ranJc nor gradation of Cnuroh 
courts ; it places all ministers on an eq[aal footing, 
and makes of every congregation an independent 
judicature. It is the boast of Presbyterianism 
that it avoids the dangers of both its rivals; on 
the other hand, it has sometimes been charged 
with combining the evils of both without any 
admixture of their .advantages. As opposed to 
prelacy, the Presbyterian type of government rests 


upon the equality of ministerial status, and seeks 
to give ecclesiastical power to the members of the 
Church instead of to olerloal individuals or councils ; 
as opposed to Conmgationalism, it seeks to realize 
the unity of the Churcli, entrusting to a care- 
fully devised system of graded Church courts legis- 
lative, executive, and judioial, not merely advisory, 
powers. This distinction between the three main 
types of Church government turns, of oour 8 e|purely 
upon questions of ecclesiastical polity, and Presby- 
terian Church government is not the necessary 
concomitant of Calvinist doctrine, any more than 
it implies any definite and ])articaiar type of 
Churcn worship. Examples occur even of ecclesi- 
astical polities which combine features drawn from 
more than one of the three chief types mentioned 
above. It will be noted that in such cases the 
operation of some factor external to the Church, 
such as the civil power, has generally to be taken 
into account. Inaeod, in the last resort, any given 
form of Church polity must Wically be based upon 
some definite doctrine of the Church, and any such 
doctrine of the Church is bound, in its turn, to 
form part of some articulated and unified dogmatic 
system. Thus we find that, on the whole and in 
spite of exceptions, Calvinistio doctrine, Presby- 
terian Church government, and a simple type of 
service which lays great stress upon the homiletic 
aspect of worship go together ; and, in most oases, 
these exceptions can be traced to some extraneous 
influence working against the free self-development 
of the Church. Presbyterianism is characterized 
by the attempt to combine in its organization the 
following three features : (a) parity of the clergy ; 
( 6 ) government of the Churcn by its membersnip 
os represented by presbyters or elders, ordained to 
rule; (c) unity of the Church, so far as the con- 
ditions of nationality, language, space, and numbers 
will permit of organization. It will thus be seen 
that we have here the attempt to steer a middle 
course between Prelacy, which has made much of 
the doctrine of office in the Church, and Congrega- 
tionalism, which is given over to individualism. 

In siroport of the theory and practice of Presby- 
terian Church TOvemment the jus divinum argu- 
ment has been largely made use of. At the height 
of the controversy l>etween Presbyterianism and 
Prelacy which divided Britain in the 16th and 17th 
centuries the aroument was jmshed to the extreme 
of identifying Presbyterianism in detail with the 
ecclesiastical polity of the NT— a position untenable 
under the conditions of modem historical research, 
which would prefer to find the justification of any 
ecclesiastical system in oonsideratlons of expedi- 
ency or of development. Yet the Presbyterian 
still clings to the jus dwinuv% in a modified form. 
He holds that the NT, which sets forth the basis 
of the Christian faith, must necessarily supply the 
basic ideas oonceraing the institution which has 
sought to embody Christianity and to mediate it 
to the world ; and he contends that in the funda- 
mental ideas and principles of Presbyterianism the 
spirit and ideas of the NT are more faithfully 
reproduced than in any other polity. He would 
no more lay claim to a divine succession of pres- 
byters than to an apostolic succession of bishops ; 
the laying on of hands by presbyters has for him 
no more significance than episcopal consecration as 
a kind of mechanical device for the transmission 
of ministerial grace ; he would find the true apos- 
tolic succession in the successive possession of the 
apostolic spirit by generations of faithful Christian 
pastors. His idea is of the jus divinum as belong- 
ing to an institution which is spiritually the suc- 
cessor of the NT Church, seeking on the whole to 
retain its offices and its general type of organisation 
while modiNing them to meet new requirements 
in a different age. 
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The PreBbyterian form of polity in niodeiti times 
is based on the Calvinist doctrine of the Chnroh. 
According to this view, the Clinrch is a fellowship 
of believers which aims at realizing the fellowship 
of each member with the others aiMd of all wita 
Christ. Such an essentially spiritual idea of the 
Church renders it impossible for the Calvinist 
Presbyterian to unchurch any professed believer 
or body of believers on merely external grounds. 
The true Church is invisible, known only to (iod ; 
and the mechanical exclusion of any man from 
salvation by reference to some fixed ecclesiastical 
theory is a presumption. In fact, evangelical 
Protestantism must place first the true preaching 
of the Word and the proper administration of the 
sacraments, and all Church government is justified 
only as a means to that end. Up to this point 
Presbyterianism and Congregationalism are agreed ; 
they difier only as to the means by whicli the 
Church can best serve those ends ana express her 
mind to the world. Presbyterianism recognizes 
more fully than Independency that, in oraer to 
secure the three general ends of true preaching, 
true administration of the sacraments, and true 
discipline within an orderly and iiniM body of 
believers, a certain amount of organization is un- 
avoidable, even if of secondary importance, and 
the founders of Presbyterianism went to the NT 
for their models. In so far as thoy attempted or 
claimed to effect an exact and mechanical repro- 
duction of the NT Church, they were mistaken, 
but they may at least claim to have worked out a 
system as nearly like it as anything that can hope 
to adapt itself to modem times. 

X. Ecclesiastical offices and officials.— In order 
to grasp the significance of ecclesiastical office it is 
no less important to see the connexion of *gift’ 
and ‘office’ than to distinguish between them. 
At first the ministry of gifts that prevailed in the 
primitive Church rendered office unnecessary and 
even impossible, but it was not long before the 
failure or the capriciousness of gifts rendered office 
inevitable in the growing community, and offices 
and officials were undoubtedly existent in NT 
times. Gifts, on the other hand, were the basis of 
office, the holding of which originally signified a 
recognition on the part of the Church that the 
official possessed eminent gifts. As the Church 
grew in numbers, and had to face heresy within 
and persecution without, officialism naturally 
assumed a position of ever-growing importance. 
Montanism, c.g.^ was, from one point of view, a 
protest against the growth of officialism in the 
Church, and the reaction against Montanism 
fostered the very growth against which it pro- 
tested in vain. Ordination— at first simply the 
setting apart to a special task of a man with 
special gifts for it— became a more formal thing ; 
tne ritualism of the act came to surpass in import- 
ance the prayer which was originally its essence ; 
and gradually the right to confer ordination, from 
being a distinction between clergy and laity, 
became a distinction between superior and inferior 
orders of clergy. The whole tendency of mediseval- 
ism was in the direction of this growmg sacerdotal- 
ism, the original freedom and spontaneity of the 
Church were crushed rather than preserved as the 
machinery of it became perfected, and the Re- 
formers aimed at getting behind this perfection 
of lifeless mechanism to the simpler ideas and 
organization of primitive times, the earlier among 
them recoiling even from such harmless symbolism 
as the laying on of hands in ordination. The 
Calvinist and Presbyterian wing of the Reforma- 
tion distinguished in the NT certain offices which 
were intended to be ordina^ and pemianent from 
certain others which were of an extraordinary and 
temporary character. These permanent offices 


were la) the ministry of the Word, (5) ruling and 
discipline, (c) jbhe care of goods, their distribution 
in needful oases, and the care of the poor and sick. 
Doctrine, discipline, and distribution were the 
distinguishing teatures of the three types of per- 
manent official. Or a twofold classification might 
be made, into (1) elders, (a) teaching and (b) ruling, 
and (2) deacons. In the earliest times the Church 
modelled itself on the Synagogue rather than on 
the Temple, and the ruling boay would naturally 
be the elders, the recognition of whom as a body 
of men possessed of special gifts of ruling soon 
became tliat of a l)ody of men possessed of office. 
But, as some of them would be l>etter teachers 
than others, and the need of sound teatdiiiig soon 
became apparent, the distinction between the 
teaching and the ruling types of presbyter is 
clearly marked at an cany stage of ecclesiastical 
development. The needs of the Church, the dis- 
appearance of charisms, the rise of official doctrine 
and official books, fostered the need of competent 
teaching ; such teachers would naturally be sought 
in the eldership, and the presbyter capable of 
teaching gradudly assumed a position of greater 
distinctiveness— a distinctiveness emphasized by 
the fact that teaching power and business gifts 
form a sufficiently rare combination in the individ- 
ual. Finally there comes about a clear distinction 
between the office of preacher and teacher and 
that of ruling elder; we find in Cyprian, e.g., a 
clear recognition of the difference between teacning 
and ruling presbyters. The modern Presbyterian 
Church has always made a point of this distinction, 
which is very clearly brougnt out in the theory and 
practice of ordination. If ordination, as some have 
contended, admitted merely to order, then no 
special new ordination would be required to trans- 
form an elder into a minister. But the Presby- 
terian system regards ordination as admitting, not 
to order, but to office, and the r^uirement of a 
special ordination for a minister is a recognition 
of the different offices of teacher and mler. Yet 
there has always been a certain confusion in the 
mind of Presbyterianism with regard to the exact 
relationship between the minister and the elder, 
the teaching and the ruling presbyter. Borne, like 
John Calvin, followed by Gillespie, interpret 1 Tl 
5^^ as if preaching and ruling presbyters had held 
distinct offices from the very l>eginning; others, 
like Campbell, have considered the ruling elder 
simply as a lay coadjutor and councillor of the 
minister, his spiritual work being only such as 
might be done by any other pious member of the 
kirlc ; a third and more sensible group of thinkers 
hold that the distinction of office has arisen 
naturally out of a distinction of gifts in a Church 
faced by the problems of growth and maturing 
age. It is, in fact, better to consider the office ot 
presbyter from the practical than from the theo- 
retic and Scriptural point of view. The ruling 
elder, at the least, discharges the useful function 
of representing lay needs, ideas, and interests, and 
of keeping the minister in touch with the general 
life ox the Church ; and liis tenure of an office 
which renders him of equal status with the 
minister as a member of any Church court is of 
immense practical value to the Church. Both 
offices declined in the Middle Ages, that of the 
ruling elder vanishing altogether. But at the 
Reformation the removal of the crushing burden 
of sacerdotalism caused both to revive. The 
minister as pastor, preacher, and teaclicr came 
into his own again, and, in the Presbyterian 
Church among the rest, he has ever since retained 
the highest place in the esteem of the membership. 
The omce is ministerial, not sacerdotal, and, what- 
ever * presbyter* may be etymologioally, it is 
certainly something quite different in practical 
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content from *old priest writ large.* Regarding 
episcopacy and the episco[>al office as a late 
development, unscriptural and unjustifiable, the 
Presbyterian reformers have always insisted upon 
the parity of the clergy, whose functions are 
preaching, the administration of the sacraments, 
and the exercise of discipline ; and the sacerdotal 
side of the office has always been carefully kept 
in the background, lest the minister, in the guise 
of priest, should stand between God and men. 
The ruling elder disappeared, as has been said, in 
the Middle Ages ; the attempt to trace him back 
to the Waldensian movement has not been success- 
ful ; nor did he reappear in the Lutheran Church. 
From the Ijeginning the need of a body of men to 
exercise Church discipline was recognized by tlie 
Reformers, who felt that, while the jus episcopcUe 
ought to be transferred, it must not be allows to 
lapse. But the ouestion at once arose as to whether 
these men should be chosen by the Church or by 
the civil authorities, and the first to see quite 
clearly that the Church ought to choose them was 
John Calvin. In this he alifers from both Luther 
and Zwingli, who left the exercise of Church 
discipline to the civil power, and, alone among the 
Informers, he insisted upon the exercise of dis- 
cipline by means of an mdership, chosen by the 
people, founded upon the NT, and possessed of 
spiritual office for the discharge of a spiritual 
function. With this is bound up the theory of 
the relation between Church and State. It may 
be noted that the very alliance between Church 
and State in Geneva which realized one side of 
his ideal baulked him in the realization of its 
other half, viz. the maintenance of a distinct and 
separate sphere for both. In France, however, the 
hostility of the State reversed the case: alliance 
was impossible, but the Church was therefore free 
to develop along her own lines. And the same 
state of affiiirs obtained in Scotland. In tliese 
two countries, therefore, the Presbyterian elder- 
ship came to its full development, and the office is 
distinctive of Presbyterianism. The elders are 
chosen by the general body of the membership, 
and specially ordained to their office. At first 
they held office only for a limited period, and then 
resigned, usually by rotation, to make room for 
other representatives of the popular voice ; but in 
later times the office has come to bo held * ad vitam 
nut culpam,* and Presbyterian Church government 
is by representation ratter than by direct reference 
to tiie popular will. The elder is recognized as a 
spiritual functionary; and, while he is debarred 
from the ministry of the Word and sacraments, 
he has the right to assist in the administration of 
discipline and in the government of the Church, in 
whose courts his vote is of equal value with that of 
the minister. The work of the diaconate, since 
the decline of that office, has largely fallen to the 
eldership ; and the assistance of a competent body 
of elders is invaluable to the minister. 

Early in the history of the Church it was found 
advisable to take the work of almsgiving off the 
shoulders of men otherwise too busy to attend to 
it, and thus originated the office of deacon. It is 
an open question whether the * Seven * of the Acts 
of the Apostles were the first of those to be chosen 
at all, whether we have here the first instance of 
their work being formally recognized by the 
Church as the work of ecclesiastical officiius, or 
whether these seven were then chosen in the 
Gentile interest, because those already in office 
did not command Greek oonfidenoe. The Presby- 
terian deacon, so far as the office still exists, Is 
a more faithfnl copy of his prototype than the 
deacon either of Roman Catholicism or of Annli- 
canism. The office was never generally regarded 
as a spiritual one, impl 3 ring any spiritual function, 


thongh the French Church originally took that 
view ; all that is implied in it is the application of 
spiritual principles to certain secular affairs. The 
originally unspiritnal nature of the office may 
ganged from the fact that, in spite of the dis- 
abilities of women for public speaking and the 
like, deaconesses were very early at work in the 
Church. Yet the deacon is more than a mere 
member of a managing Ixiard. He holds an 
ecclesiaHtical office to which ordination is necessary. 
We may describe the deacon of Reformation times 
as a secular Church official. The office has largely 
fallen into abeyance, especially where wState con- 
noxiou has eased the financial affairs of the Church, 
and the passing of the diaconal functions in such 
eases into the hands of the elder has done much to 
secularize the eldership. 

Minister, elder, and deacon are the three 
ordinary and permanent officials recognized by 
Presbyterianism, but Calvin and the rest held 
that NT precedent w’ould authorize tlie temporary 
use of extraordinary offices to meet special circum- 
stances. The internal needs of the Church herself 
or the pressure of outside factors determined the 
nature and use of such special offices. In the 
earliest days of the Reformed Church, e.ff., there 
existed the office of teacher, ns distinct from that 
of minister, an office which has quite naturally 
disappeared; for, with a growing knowledge of 
Reformed doctrine on the ])art of the people, and 
after the issue of Catechisms for the instruction of 
the young and comparatively ignorant, the special 
worK of the teacher became unnecessary. Simi- 
larly, in John Knox*B day the difficulty produced 
in Scotland by the inadequate supply of ministers 
to meet the national need gave rise to the two 
special offices of 8U])erinteDdent and reader, Ijoth 
or which disappeared as the ecclesiastical situa- 
tion became settled. The chairmen of General 
Assembly committees and the Divinity students 
who spend their spare time in mission work repre- 
sent tne nearest survival of those two offices to- 
day; but it is noteworthy that, in Canada, a 
problem similar to John Knox’s is responsible for 
the existence of superintendents at the present 
time, and for the use made of special-course men, 
who are virtually equivalent to readers. We have 
seen also that special officials exist in the Bohemian 
and Hungarian Churches, and, though a strict 
Presbyterian might, on tlie ground of these special 
offices, call in ouestion the really Presbyterian 
nature of these Lffiurchos, it is interesting to find 
that the state of afiairs in the Bohemian Church, 
e.g.f raised no qualms in the breast of John Calvin, 
l/ndue State interference has in many cases caused 
modifications in the Presbyterian theory and 
practice with regard to office ; hut the offices of 
minister, elder, and deacon are alone recognized or 
required as permanent in a thoroughgoing Presby- 
terian system, and even the deacon tends to dis- 
appear when the Church is prospering. 

2 . Church court!.— By the organization of her 
officials into a carefully graded system of Church 
courts Presbyterianism seeks to give expression to 
the unity of the Church. These courts exercise a 
threefold function: (a) legislative: they frame 
laws for the purpose of securing discipline, and for 
the proper control and dispatch of ecclesiastical 
bueiness ; (6) executive : they give efiect to these 
laws ; (c) judicial : they inflict and remove ecclesi- 
astical oensures ; and the higher courts review the 
proceedings of the lower. The basis of these 
activities is, of coarse, the constitution of the 
Church, but the claim is made that both the 
constitntion and the activities of the Church are 
ultimately based upon Holy Writ. In the Pres- 
byterian Chnroh the holding of a spiritual office is 
a necessary qualification for a seat in any of the 
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Church courts. Thus only teaching and ruling 
elders are eligible for membership, and the mem- 
bership of any court must be composed of both. 
Congregational Church government is probably 
more directly popular in its nature, but Presby- 
terianism is also vigorously democratic ; for both 
ministers and elders are pojpularlv elected, and 
represent, in the last resort, the will of the people ; 
nor Is it more difficult to deduce the representative 
form of Church government from the NT than to 
deduce any other. In actual practice, even where 
the eldersnip of the Church is theoretically added 
to by co-optation, popular consent and approval 
form the b^is of election ; they are always aimed 
at, even if they are not considered indispensable. 
Ail members of any ecclesiastical court are equal 
qua members; e.y., it is open to lay elders to 
consider judicially even the most abstruse theo- 
logical problems. In legislative work as well all 
members of any Church court have ecnal delibera- 
tive and voting power. But in the executive 
sphere there are certain duties which can be dis- 
charged only by an ordained minister — such as the 
ronounoement of censure or of its removal ; and 
erein bes the explanation of the apparent anomaly 
that in a system of Presbyterian equality only 
mi. istsrscan n<»rmally preside over Church courts, 
and that the presence of at least one minister is 
therefore necessary to a quorum. This does not 
reiiuer the presiding minister a man of special 
rank ; he is only temporarily primus^ and even 
then a primus inter parts \ and his primacy 
denrii'e.i liim for the time of his deliberative vote. 

in the l*resbyterian system the courts of the 
Churcli are graded, the lowest being congrega- 
tional in their representation and the scope of 
their activity, the highest national. The essen- 
tial courts are the Kirk-Session, Presbytery, and 
Synod ; if the Cl arch is very large, a National 
Synod, General Synod, or General Assembly 
crowns the edifice. In this way the rights of the 
individual congregation are neither exaggerated 
nor minimized. The higher courts supervise and 
review the work done Iw the lower ; and the dis- 
tinctive feature of Presfyterianism lies in giving 
to its higher courts authoritative control over its 
lower, and not merely advisory powers. More- 
over, it has now become the practice of the Church 
that these courts shall meet at regular intervals, 
and not merely when occasion seems to demand it. 
The idea of gradation can be justified from Scrip- 
ture and is, besides, of so great practical value 
that Independency even follows it to the extent of 
giving the association power to cast refractory 
congregations out of fellowship. The grading of 
Church courts frees the individual from the fear of 
local prejudice, and at the same time serves to 
impress upon him the idea of the unity of the 
Church. Of course, the gradually matured and 
elaborate organization of Presbyterianism renders 
inevitable a certain extornalism ; but, so long as 
this does not drive men to mistake eooleslastioal 
sameness for Christian unity, no harm is done. 

Of the various courts of the Presbyterian Church 
and their respective functions only a general out- 
line can be given, which may be taken as broadly 
characteristic of the Presbyterian system. We 
need not enter in detail into exceptions. 

(a) KWk^Sessitm , — At the foot of the scale of 
the Presbyterian Church courts comes the Kirk- 
Session, which consists of the ministers and elders 
of the individual congregation. Its numbers vary 
with the size and needs of the congregation, but 
they should be sufficient to secure efficient work- 
ing ; and, if the congregation is too small to pro- 
vide a quorum for the dispatch of business, it is in 
the power of the Presbytery to attach an elder 
or elders for the purpose. Tne jurisdiction of the 


Kirk-Session extends over its own congregation, 
bat it must act within the limits of the constitu- 
tion, and its acts can be revised by a higher court. 
Subject to tliese limitations, it is a kind of 
parochial Presbytery. The Session supervises the 
congregation, takes charge of the communion-roll, 
and is responsible for its correctness. If necessary, 
it censures members, its findings being declare 
and its sentences executed by the moderator.^ 
It is restKmsible, too, for admission to ordinances. 
The work of the minister is also looked after by 
the Session, which, if it sees fit, may bring before 
the Presbytery any matter connected therewith. 
In certain cases the Session also sees to the proper 
distribution of ecclesiastical goods. 

Where a Deacons’ Court exists, the last-named 
function naturally falls to it. The functions of 
the Deacons’ Court are not of a spiritual nature ; 
it is responsible directly to the Presbytery. 

(5) Presbytery. — The Presbytery — otherwise 
known under the various names of Classis, 
Colloque, Traotus, etc.— -is the unit of the Presby- 
terian system and the means of realizing Church 
unity upon the smallest scale. This court is a 
distinct! ve feature of Presbyterianism. The extent 
of its bounds and the number of individual congre- 
gations within its jurisdiction are matters of con- 
venience. On the Presbytery are represented all 
the Kirk-Sessions within the bounds, the represen- 
tation consisting of all the ministers, together with 
one elder for each Session. Thus, as the moder- 
ator, who is always a minister, has no deliberative, 
but only a casting vote, it may quite well happen 
that, if there are no collegiate charges within the 
bour» "he lay element will command a steady 
majority. Formerly a doctrinal discussion or the 
study of a j^rtion oi Scripture might form part of 
the proceedings of a Presbytery, but such study or 
discussion would take place now only under very 
s{)eclal circumstances, and, for the most part, the 
court confines itself to purely business matters. 
This court has the power to grant licence and 
ordination, and also to take them away— subject, 
of course, to the laws of the Church and the 
revision of superior courts. It has in its hands the 
oversight and the refilling of vacant charges. The 
superintendence and review of the proceedings of 
lesser courts also belong to it — e.g.^ in Scotland 
since 1639 it has been the practice of the Presby- 
tery annually to examine the books and records of 
Sessions within its bounds— and it hears references 
and appeals from these courts. The Session as a 
body, individual elders, or ordinary members of a 
congregation may petition the Presbytery concern- 
ing a moderator of Session. In the ordinary way 
the proceedings of Presbytery are regularly sub- 
mitted to the Synod of the province. But ft is in 
the (x^wer of any Presbytery to submit a sugges- 
tion direct to the General Assembly by means of 
what is called in Scotland an ‘ overture ’ ; and the 
converse of this ap^iears in the Barrier Act of 1697, 
which forbids any General Assembly to pass an 
act affecting the constitution of the Churrii until 
it has submitted the proposal to all the Presby- 
teries, and their opinions on it have been received 
by a later Assembly. In the act of ordination only 
the ministerial members of Presbytery take part. 

(c) Synod . — ^The Synod — in some cases called the 
Coetns — is of the nature of a larger Presbytery. 
It is composed of the sum of its Presbyteries, 
together with a minister and elder from each of 
any neighbouring Synods as correHiK>nding mem- 
bers. As the court intermediate between the 
Presbytery and the supreme court of the Church, 
the Synod has a comparatively narrow range of 
functions. It reviews the proceedings of Piesby- 

1 * Moderator* is the name applied to the president of any 
ecclesiastical court 
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teries, examines their records, can overture the 
supreme court, can call the attention of any Pres- 
bytery to errors and omissions of duty, and is 
direcuy resiwnsible to the supreme court. Those 
three are the necessary courts of the Presbyterian 
^stem ; and, where there is nothing higher, the 
Synod would, of course, have extends powers. 

{d) General Assemhly,--lii all Churches of more 
than provincial extent the highest court is the 
General Synod, National Synod, or General 
Assembly. The General Assembly has unlimited 
pow'er>-subject to the constitution of the Church, 
the constitutional rights of inferior bodies, and 
the law of the land. Its aim is to be representa- 
tive of the whole Church ; but, while Kirk-Sessions 
are represented in the Presbytery and Synod, 
Presbyteries are represented in the General 
Assembly. The proportion of elders to ministers 
varies in the various Churches. In the Church of 
Scotland the scheme is as follows : 
an Aot of Assembly, a.d. 1094, 

(a) from Presbyteries of IS or fewer parishes, 2 minlsten, 
1 elder ; 

(&)from Presbyteries of 12 to 13 parishes, 8 ministers, 

1 elder ; 

(e)froin Presbyteries of 18 to 24 parishes, 4 ministers, 

2 elders ; 

(d) from Presbyteries of 24 or more parishes, 6 ministers, 
2 elders. 

By an additional Act of a.d. 1712, 

(s) from Presbyteries of 80 or more {Miishes, 6 ministers, 
8 elders ; 

(/) by a rule of Assembly enacted in 1898 every Presbytery 
sends one minister for every four ministers on roll of 
Presbytery and for a part of four, and one elder for 
every six ministers and for a part of six ; 

(ff) 07 town council elders from royal burghs, and two from 
the city of Udinburgh ; 

(A) a representative from each university. 

The Free Church simply took one-third of each 
Presb^ry (ministers and elders alike ) ; and every 
Churen has its own scheme of representation. 
The personnel of General Assemblies necessarily 
varies much more than that of inferior courts from 
one meeting to another ; and, as a consequence, 
any given Assembly may differ widely in its 
opinions from its predecessor. But the judicial 
findings of one Assembly cannot be reversed by 
another ; e.y , , if the Assembly of 1889 has suspended 
a minister,' that of 1800 may think its predecessor 
wrong, but can alter the decision of 1889 only by 
finding that the suspension has already been long 
enough to satisfy justice, or express its disapprovtu 
by coming to an opposite condusion on a similar 
case. On the other hand, legislation passed by a 
previous Assembly— any act, indeed, w'hich is not 
a judicial decision — can, subject to the usual 
limitations, he reversed, although, up to the time 
of its reversal, it is binding upon the Church. If 
the constitution of the Church is affected by any 
proposal, the Barrier Aot prevents hasty action. 

It will be seen from the above that in the lowest 
court, the Kirk -Session, the lay element must pre- 
dominate ; that in the next lowest, the Presbytery, 
it may ; and that in the Synod the same state of 
affairs will prevail as in the sum of the Presby- 
teries. Not until we come to the highest court of 
all can a clerical majority ever be theoretically 
certain, though, as a matter of fact and practice, 
the ministerial element does usually predominato 
in every court higher than the Session. Still, 
when we consider that all ministers and elders 
eligible for a seat in any court of the Presbyterian 
Chnrch are ori^nally elected by the ]^ple, and 
must therefore, in the main, refiect popular opinion, 
and when we consider that such devices as the 
Barrier Act stand in the way of hasty and irre- 
nponsible decisions even on the part of tne highest 
court of all, we cannot deny the right of Presby- 
terianism to be called a tnorougmy democrauo 
form of Chnrch government. 

The Presbyterian system did not spring suddenly 


into being full-grown, but is the result of long 
development, patient study, and long resistance to 
opposition. On the general lines above indicated 
it 18 in use in Great Britain, the colonies, and N. 
America ; but differences occur in various Conti- 
nental Churches, due either to their smallu eOT or 
to undue interference by the civil power. 

3 . Difficulties of the S]r8tein.— The comparatively 
elaborate organization of the Presbyterian Churen 
is, on the whole, an advantage ; but it has its dis- 
advantages as well. When English Presbyterian- 
ism was subjected to persecution which it was 
unable to withstand, it could not, like Independ- 
ency, simply go into hiding till the storm blew 
over. It had either to remain organized, in which 
case it became obvious and was crushed by force, 
or to sacrifice its ownization and so cease to be 
Presbyterianism. On the other hand, when the 
successors of Richelieu set themselves to crush 
French Presbyterianism, they began by suppress- 
ing its organi^tion, and the result justified their 
scheme. This is luerely to say that close organiza- 
tion is an advantage in times of strength, but an 
inconvenience in times of weakness. 

From the beginning the political influence of the 
Reformed Churches has been on the side of popular 

f ovemrnent, as has been noted in the case of 
'ranee, Scotland, and Holland, where the Chnrch 
foun i itself in c<mflict with the established ecclesi- 
astical system and the civil power, and under the 
necessity of fighting for its existence. The action 
of the existent authorities in each case contributed 
to identify in the general mind the causes of civil 
and religious liberty ; and modem democracy owes 
a heavy debt to the religious impulse of the ‘^for- 
mation. It is noteworthy, e.g., that the American 
War of Independence found the Presbyterians 
practically solid for the colonial cause— a circum- 
stance due as much to their settled belief in repre- 
sentative government as to their memory of past 
wrongs on the other side of the Atlantic. In 
the case of Geneva the people had already won 
their oivil liberty, and were prepared to recognize 
the Church, so that events took another turn; 
and in certain Continental states the civil power, 
while recognizing the Church, has felt itself under 
the necesnty of putting pressure upon Presby- 
terianism in the interests of its own supreme 
authority. Indeed, in every land where Presby- 
terianism has made good its footing the question 
of the relation between Church and State has 
arisen in a more or less acute form. Calvin’s ideal 
was that the State and the Church ought to be in 
alliance, but that there should be no confusion 
between them. Each should have its own separate, 
clearly defined sphere of action : the State should 
not interfere witn spiritual affairs, nor the Church 
with secular matters. But a Church member, 
who enjoys in that sphere a great measure of 
religious libertT and a share of ecclesiastical 
government, will not long be content with less in 
his oivil capacity, and a king who believes in 
Divine Right, or an aristocracy clinging desper- 
ately to its privileges, cannot but look askance at 
a democratic Church. John Knox and Marv 
Stuart, Andrew Melville and James I., the Dutch 
and Philip ii., must sooner or later find peace 
impossible ; no theory of the independent spneres 
of Church and State could discount the truth, from 
his own point of view, of James L’s shrewd saying, 

* No bishop, no king. ’ Bat, even when that phase of 
the conflict is over, and the position of the Churoh 
seonred, the diffionlty remains of defining the 
respective limits of civil and eoclesiastioal juris- 
diction, a difficulty increased by the very fact that 
friendly relations exist between Churoh and State. 
For alliance without mutual interference is hard 
to secure; the members of the Church are in 
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another aspect the members of the civil community, 
and it is constantly hard to mark off a definite 
boundary between the secular and the spirituai. 
The same problem as vexed medievalism on a 
European scale has recurred on a national scale in 
Presbyterian lands, and has been a fruitful cause 
of trouble and division. In Geneva Calvin experi- 
enced this difficulty of keeping alliance free irom 
a confusion and conflict of interests; and in 
Scotland, where a fairly successful solution of the 
problem has at length hem arrived at. this has been 
accomplished only at the cost of prolonged conflict 
and wide-spread secession. In spite of Galvin’s 
desire for Uie alliance of Church and State, the 
modem tendency of Presbyterianism has rather 
been towards separation in the interests of peace 
and concord. 

4* Educational activity. — The Reformers in 
general and the Calvinists in particular were from 
the first deeply impressed with the need for popu- 
lar edv tion ; for a democracy must educate its 
citizens in the interest of sane ticlf-government. 
Moreover, the Reformer i believed themselves to 
be |>ossessed of a system of doctrine so near to the 
absolute truth that it could challenge comparison 
with any other, and hcd only to be fully known in 
order to be accepted by intelligent and educated 
men. They therefore believed that an odi ated 
public was the best guarantee of a successful pro- 
paganda. Their doctrine and polity were nlsw, 
and even among their own adherents many r^uired 
some detailed and definite instruction in suddition to 
the general considerations that had induced them 
to adhere. From the beginning, too, an educated 
ministry was one of the deoMst desires of the 
Reformed leaders. To them the chief thing of all 
was that the Word of God should be properlj 
expounded and properly understood. In this 
exposition and understanding, which called alike 
for an educated ministry ana an educated people, 
lay the best hope, not only for the expansion of their 
Church, but also for the saving of souls. For all 
these reasons the Reformed Churchmen were ardent 
educationists. The school of Geneva, under Calvin’s 
care, soon became famous throughout Europe ; the 
first use that the French Church made of Henry iv.’s 
annual grant was to found and endow colleges ; the 
settlement of the Dutch Church was followed by 
an amazing outburst of intellectual activity ; and 
the destruction of John Knox’s splendid scheme 
for Scottish education was a blow from which his 
country took long to recover. Knox advocated a 
scheme whereby every parish should have its 
school, and every considerable town its grammar 
school, and the scheme was to be completed by 
the maintenance of universities in certain import- 
ant cities. Tho passing of likely pupils from the 
lower institutions to the higher should be in the 
public care, and, if need be, at the public expense. 
Knox shrewdly advocated compulsory education 
for the children of the very rich and the very poor ; 
he seems to have trusted to the common sense 
of the middle class. One-third of the confiscated 
funds of the old Church was to be aoplied for 
purposes of education, but the greed of tne nobles 
mined the project, which became in sad fact a 
* devote imagination ’ ; and only in recent times, 
with her system of primary schools, secondary 
schools, and universities, with free and compulsory 
education as far as possible, and bursaries to help 
the needy scholar, has Scotland reached a stage of 
educational development resembling that devised 
by her great Reformer three-and-a-half centuries 
ago. It must not be forgotten that the educa- 
tional schemes of the Reformers were devised in 
the religious interest. Knox, in his enthusiasm, 
even recommended that likely men should, if need 
be, be forced into the ministry. But, as time 


went on, the educational horizon widened ; and, 
though for a time the Church became the victim 
of a scholasticism as deadly as the mcdiceval type, 
the principle of free inquiry, upon which the Re- 
formation itself rested, coula not for ever be denied. 
The Church, with her doctrinal system fixed and 
hardened, has not infrequently been unsyn^thetio 
and even cruel towards her intellectual orapring ; 
but modern science, with much else that has been 
attacked by the Church, owes a greater debt to the 
underlying principles of Presbyterianism than is 
srficially apparent. Even the much-abused 

E her Criticism is a truer spiritual child of the 
DrmaUou than the rigiu orthodoxy which 
opposes it, for the Reformers were the higher 
critics and revolutionary Biblical students of 
heir day ; and there are encouraging signs that 
the Church, on the whole, is coming to see this. 
It is all to the credit of the Church that, having 
set on foot educational systems and institutions, 
she has been content to see other authorities take 
them over in their maturity, secularize them, and 
use them in a wider interest than the ecclesiasti- 
oal, while she herself undertakes the religious 
education of her own. No part of the work m the 
Presbyterian Church does her more honour than 
her efforts on behalf of education. 

5. Morality. — The morality u'hich accompanies 
the Presbyterian form of Church government and 
the Calvinist form of doctrine is quite distinctive. 
It might be logically expected tnat a profound 
belief in the sovereignty of God, in election and 
irresistible grace, would fill the individual with a 
deep sense not merely of his insignificance but also 
of his holpIesKness, and would conduce to a fatalism 
destructive of all energy and activity. But in 
Calvinism we find the same paradox as in early 
Isl&m, viz. that a creed apparently inimical to all 
human activity has animated men to the most 
prodigious efforts. Calvin and Knox, and others of 
the same faith, when they considered themselves 
merely as men, were the humblest of creatures, 
giving God the glory for all that they did and 
were ; but, when they considered themselves as 
instruments in the hands of God, they were filled 
with a sense of their usefulness in the world that 
made them marvels of energy and even of arro- 
gance. Like Paul, they valued themselves little, 
but they magnified their office. This combination 
of personal modesty with diligence and fiery energy 
has always been characteristic of the wet Cal- 
vinist morality. The Calvinist morality has 
generally been a little hard and unsym pathetic, 
tending rather to the concealment and repression 
than to tho consideration of personal feelings, and 
sometimes the Church’s sense of ofiiciaT duty 
has driven her into tyrannical and inquisitorial 
interference with the private affairs of men ; but a 
certain probity, a sturdy indei^endence, a reluct- 
ance to act except from real conviction, a stiff- 
necked insistence upon just dealing, and the 
energetic will to make the best of any given 
situation have characterized Presbyterian morals 
throughout, and have made of the Presbyterian a 
sound and trustworthy business man, an excel- 
lent colonist, a soldier to be feared— indeed, a 
man to be reckoned with in any walk of life. 
Considering his creed, which makes the almost 
arbitrary will of (lod everything and man nothing, 
the Calvinist’s fervency in prayer is as paradox iual 
as his energy and activity, hut is equally a fact. 

6. Conclusion.—It has frequontiy been made a 
rejirouch against the Reformation that it bnike in 
pieces the unity of Christendom ; and for this 
rending of the vesture of Christ the Reformed 
Churches have had to bear their share of tho 
blame. But, as has already been pointed out, 
divergences existed in the Roman Catholic Church 
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before the Reformation which that criais only 
brought to light, and. to a great extent, what 
occurred was really the substitution of spiritual 
unity under the headship of Christ for mechanical 
unity under tlie headship of the papacy. More- 
over, the breaking up of the mediaeval Church 
into national Churches was an inevitable result of 
the growth of nationalism in Europe ; and, while 
Calvin and those who followed him were deeply 
impressed with the great truth of the unity of the 
Church, they found that circumstances prevented 
its realization in the meantime on any vuder scale 
tlian the national. Yet, even when this is said, it 
must be admitted that the overscrupulous con- 
science of Presbyterianism has led to father 
divisions which are less justiiiable, and not in the 
same degree necessary. The history of Scotland 
since 1700 alFords abundant illustration of the 
truth of that statement. It must, however, be 
noted that, for the last century at least, the 
general tendency of Presbyterianism has been 
towards union and reconciliation, as the truth has 
been increasingly realized that the things which 
arc common to the Churches are more important 
than the things which divide them. Apart 
altogether from the schemes which ore now' aiooi 
in various quarters to unite Presbyteriahism with 
other denominations, in Scotland, America, Canada, 
and elsewhere, the dilFerent Presbyterian bodies 
have been uniting and are pursuing the policy of 
union on a wider scale. In 1884 a significant 
Assembly took place, when for the first time the 
efibrt was made to hold an Ecumenical Council 
of Presbyterianism. Since that time ten such 
Councils nave met in various centres, and one by 
one all the representatives of Presbyterianism in 
the world are being gathered in. The alliance 
has no authoritative control over the various inde- 
pendent Churches, but at least it serves to pro- 
vide Presbyterians throughout civilization with a 
sense of the unity of the great Church to which 
tliey belong. The statistics collected become more 
and more full and accurate as time goes on, and 
it may be that the increasing influence of this 
pan -Presbyterian movement, and the increasing en- 
couragement aftbrded by the results of its work, 
will one day lead to something closer hv way of a 
lK)nd between all Presbyterians the w'orfd over, 
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PRESCIENCE.'-See Predestination. 

PRESENTIMENT. — By * presentiment’ is 
meant a more or less va|pe anticipation or appre- 
hension of an event, which befalls the indiviaual 
himself or some one in whom he is interested ; as a 
rule also it is implied that there are insufficient, if 
any, grounds in his conscious mind for the antici- 
pation ; and it is usually implied that the event is 
an evil, a misfortune. A vague apprehension is 
one in which the details, the particular mode of 
the event, are not consciously thought of ; e.ff,, a 
* presentiment of death ’ implies that the manner 
of the death is not foreseen ; it may bo merely 
a feeling of depression, which suggests the idea, 
more or less definitely, of some unfortunate happen- 
ing. 

The Society for Psychical Research and corre- 
sponding bo<iics in other countrie.8 have investi- 
gated a large number of cases in which an indi- 
vidual, either in normal waking or sleeping state 
or in a hypnotic trance — either without apparatus 
or by means of a mirror, a crystal globe, a pool 
of ink, etc. — has been said to be aware of, and 
to have reported, an event about to liappen to him- 
self or to a relative, a friend, or even a stranger, 
which, after the report was recorded, took place as 
it had been described. The correspondence be- 
tween the anticipation and the reality varies from 
the representation in the former merely of the 
emotional element of the latter, * something terrible 
about to happen,’ or of its central fact, ’ A is going 
to die on the voyage,’ up to the complete repre- 
sentation of date, place, and circumstances. 

One of the most famous uxamples of this class is Williams’ 
dream of t^e murder of the Prime Minister, Perceval, in 1812, 
more than a week before it nf(:urred(JPrr)<:.5oo. Psych. Research, 
v. [1B891 324, and at the end of Spencer Walpole's Life of the 
Right Hon. Spencer Perceval, 2 roll., London, 1874). Another 
is the painter Segantini's vision of his own death, thirteen days 
before it happened, which he represented in his last picture ; a 
third, Countess Toutsehkoff's dream of her father announcing to 
her the death of her husband at Borodino (Maeterlinck, The 
Unknown Guest, pp. 112, 158 ; Memoirs of the Life and Labours 
of Stephen Orellet, London, 1860, i. 484), three months before 
it occurred, that place being unknown both to her hu8l>and 
and to herself at the time. A case of simple presentiment is 
that of a lady who dreamt tliat * something terrible ' was going 
to happen to a friend, with various circumstances in the (Uvam 
which were afterwards vertfled, along with the fact, not 
visualized in the dream, that the daughter of the person in 
question became insane. 

It doen not belong to this article to discuss the 
many problems that arise in connexion witli this 
branch of psychical research. The questio of 
evidence is all-important, and it may be said that 
in none of the cases is the evidence such as would 
satisfy the rigorous requirements of natural science ; 
obviously the prevision, presentiment, or premoni- 
tion must be fully recorded, before the event to 
which it refers occurs ; the event must be such 
that it could not have been anticipated or inferred 
as probable, at least in its details, by the seer ; 
even then we should have to exclude mere coincid- 
ence {e.g-i dreaming of a person’s death, and the 
death occurring within, say, a week afterwards, 
would not be a premonition to a person who fre- 
quently had such dreams, but not, except in this one 
case, followed by the death of the person in tmes- 
tion). Again, we must exclude cases in wnicli 
there is a possibility that the presentiment or the 
dream has led to its own fulniment — where, n.g., 
nervousness cause<i by the presentiment of failure 
in a difficult or dangerous undertaking is itself a 
cause of such faUiire ; in more extreme cases the 
death of the individual may be brought about by a 
belief, however caused, that it is going to take 
pleice on a given date at a given hour {e.g., the 
death of C. C. Brooks, Proc. S.P.B. v. 291). 
Supposing, however, that all chances of error are 
excluded, and that either one perfect and unassail- 
able case or a multitude of im^rfect cases compels 
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ns to osflnme the possibility of prevision, different 
explanations will still be available : (1) spiritualism: 
it is suggested that spirits, whether of the dead or 
of higher beings, have clearer vision and deeper 
intelligence than the living man, and therefore 
can anticipate more accurately what is to occur, 
and that they may transmit this knowledge by 
vision or otherwise to human beings in whom they 
are interested ; (2) telepathy from one living mind 
to another, as when A dreams of an event happen- 
ing or about to happen to B, the conditions leading 
to this event being present in B’s mind and trans- 
mitted to A’s without the intervention of the 
ordinary senses ; and this view may be extended : 
facts of which B is only latently aware (whatever 
that may mean) may be transmitted to A and 
enter his consciousness as a dream or vision ; (3) if 
there occur cases in which a future event, of which 
the conditions are not and cannot be present to 
any living mind, is yet foreseen, we must assume 
a power, perhaps in our subconsciousness, in the 
subliminal self, of reading the future in the present. 
The future, in this interpretation, exists in the 
present, as the present in the past ; time, like space, 
IS unreal ; and to the perfect vision of God, of 
which perhaps our higher unconscious self may 
have partial glimpses, past, present, and future 
are seen in one glance. It is obvious that this 
mystical interpretation explains nothing ; neither 
spiritualism, nor telepathy, in the sense defined, 
nor the supposed powers of the subconscious self, 
nor the possibility of seeing the future by any other 
means than the imperfect ones of inference and 
analogy can be admitted without evidence far more 
thoroughly tested and far more overwhelming than 
that whicn at present exists. Meanwhile we are 
left with three much less heroic and less attractive 
suggestions : (1) slight impressions which are felt, 
but not noticed in our waking life>-e.g., the onset 
of a disease— may force their way into fuller con- 
sciousness, in dramatic form, in a dream ; we may 
then in the dream have a vision of what actually 
occurs, in the future, but through causes which are 
perfectly natural and normal ; (2) we may be con- 
scious at a given time of certain facts, without 
drawing from them the conclusion which they 
bear as to the outcome of the situation that they 
represent; the conclusion may be drawn subcon- 
sciously — i.s. in dissociation from our conscious 
personality, which it tlien affects either as a mere 
feeling with a vague sense of coming disaster or as 
dramatized into an actual vision of the conclusion 
realized ; or (3) the conclusion may have been 
reached unconsciously, by a sort of summary in- 
tuition, by putting together a number of appar- 
ently disconnected facts ; it may have been for- 
gotten, and yet, again in dissociation from the 
self, may iniiuence the latter as a presentiment or 
as a premonition, in any of the possible forms. 

Litiraturb.— P roe««d<ngt o/ thA SooUly for Ptythioal JU- 
tsarah, e«p. vols. v. [1689], xl. [1896], zx. [1900] ; F. Fodmore, 
Stwtw in Papehieal Rutareh, London, 188L oh. xi. ; N. W. 
Thomas, Thought 7ran^«f«n<M, do. 1906 ; B. Bossano, Dm 
Phenom^M» primonitoirtt, Parb, 1916 ; M. Mastarlinck, Tht 
Unknown Ouett, tr. A. T. de Mattes, London, 1914, oh. ill. 

J. L. McIntyrk. 

PRESTER JOHN.— The story of Prester John 
is woven of the fact and fancy of the Middle Ages, 
the fact warped by the varying aspects of European 
policy, the fancy coloured by Oriental imagination 
and tradition. 

Until the 14th cent, the evidence points to Asia 
as the home of Prester John. In the 16th cent., 
after the conc^uest of Timur and the overthrow of 
Christianity in Central Asia, the African claim 
took hold of the (lopular imagination. But the 
true claim of Asia has never la^ed support in the 
writings of explorers and scholars. 

Prester John is no mythical personage, though 


myth and legend have gathered round his name. 
The simple unooloured report of Friar Johannes 
e Monte Corvino in 1305 is historical evidence of 
the first order, and it is supported by many wit- 
nesses of the 12th and 13th centuries. This 
evidence supports the conclusion reached by J. B. 
Bury in his note to Gibbon (ch. Ixiv.) : 

* Sir H. Howorth hM shown very oloarly (HUt. of th* MoiMolt, 
i. p. 096 tgq.) that tha Karaitt wart Turks, not Mongols, ^air 
territory was naar the Upper Orohon, between the rivers 
Salinga and Karnlan. They ware Christians. Their chief 
Tughril reoalvad tha title of Wang (*' king ’*) from the (Manohu) 
Smperor of Northern China for his services in 1198 against the 
Naiman Turks of the regions of the Altai and Upper Irtish. 
Ohingix also took part in this war, and his services were recog- 
nbea by the Utic of Dai Ming, *'high Brightness.” For an 
account of Prseter John~the name by which the Karait khans 
were known in the west— and the legends attached to him, see 
Howorth, i. cap. x. p. 584 ioq. * (Gibbon, DioHno and FaUt sd. 
Bur 3 '>, vii. 2, n. 8X 

1. Asia,— I, Otto of Freisingen (1145). — In 
1145 Prester John first appears as an Eastern 
priest-king who had establisned a wide dominion 
in Centriu Asia. This rests on the Chronicle of 
Otto of Freisingen (vii. 33, sub anno 1145 [MGH 
XX.]). The bishop of Gabala (Jibul in Syria) 
visited the papal court in 1145, and stated that not 
many years before a certain John, king and priest, 
who dwelt beyond Persia and Armenia, a Christian 
but a Nestorian, had made war on the kings of 
Media and Persia, the Sainiard brothers, and had 
captured Ecbatana, the seat of their kingdom. 
He had then marched to the relief of the Church 
of Jerusalem, but was stopped at the Tiuris. He 
was said to be one of the ancient race of tlie Magi, 
and had a sceptre of solid emerald. 

2. The letter of Preeter John (1165).— The letter 
was presented by the ambassadors of Prester John 
to the Greek emperor Manuel 1 . and the Western 
emperor Frederick Barbarossa (Albericus, in 
Chron, 1168). 

In H Prtsur John. ' by the power and virtue of God and the 
Lord JeeuB Ghrlet King of Kings,’ claims to be the greatest 
monarch undsr hsaven. He deelree to visit ths Holy Sepulchre, 
and to fight against the enemiM of the Cross. Sevsnty-two 
kings were under hie rule. His empirs extended over the three 
IndlM, including Farther India, where lay the body of St. 
Thomas. In his dominions wsrt ths unolsan nations whom 
Alsxander ths Great walled up among the mountaine of the 
north, and who were to oome forth in the latter days. Among 
the marvele of hie territory were monitroue aiits that dug gola, 
fish that gavs purple, the Fountain of Youth, pebbles that gave 
light, the Sea of Sand, and the River of Stones. Wlien ho went 
forth to war, thirteen great croeeee were borne before him, each 
followed by 10,000 kmghtc and 100,000 foot. Hie palace was 
built after the model of that erected by Bt. llioinae for the 
Indian king Oondophoros. He was waited on by 7 kings and 
366 dukes ; 18 archbishops sat on hli ri|^t hand, and 20 bishops 
on his left, bcsidei the patriarch of St. Thomas, the proto pope 
of the Sarmagontians, and the proto-pope of Susa, where the 
royal resldenoe was. 

Thii letter enjoyed great popularity in the West. 
Zamoke {Der Priester Johannes) refers to 1(X) 
MS copies of it, 8 in the British Museum, 10 in 
Vienna, 13 in Paris, and 15 in Munich {EBr^^ xxii. 
304 f.). 

(1) Ths sxoggsrated styls of the letter, the work of Nestorian 
imagination, was an appeal specially to the Byzantine court. 
The orilliant Mtes and tournaments of Manuel i. were renowned 
throughout Europe os the most magnificent spectacles of the 
kind ever seen (G. Finlay, Hitt, of tht Bytantine and Qreek 
BmpirM, Edinburgh, 1864, li. 179). There were also political 
reasons for Uie reception given to the embassy. The Seljuk 
Sultftn of loonlum, Khilidv-Arsllin n., was consolidating his 
power In Asia Minor, while the Greeks were steadily losing 
ground during the reign of Manuel (ih. p. 284). The Ijatin 
principality of^essa hod fallen in 1144 to the arms of Omod ed- 
din Zengl, the atdbeg, or ruler, of Mosul. His son, Nur ed-din 
(1146-74), united the Muhammadan powers, added the kingdom 
of Damascus to that of Aleppo, and waged a long and suooessful 
war against the OhHstians of Syria. The Latins and Greeks 
alike looked favourably at the promise of Christian help against 
their foe (Gibbon, oh. lix.X 

(2) The reference in the letter to Alexander the Great points to 
the influence of the Alexander romance in the colouring of the 
flory. This romance Is attributed to Callistheiies. It arose in 
l^pt about A.D. 200. It spread in Latin translations to the 
West, and in Armenian and Syrian versions to the East. These 
would be known to the Nestorian ministers of Prester John. It 
beoaroe very popular in the West in the 12th cent, through the 
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ralo ol Albftrlob of Betan^on and the AUieandwhuch of the 
German ‘Pfafle’ Lamprecht {Chamben'i Snoycl^ t.v. *AIex* 
ander the Great'). 

(8) Two further referenoei in the letter witneaa to the Aiiatlc 
origin of the story. The Three Indlas are traceable in the 
geographical conceptions of the 12th century. The earliest 
MS of we Ravenna Coemography^ itself a work of the 7th cent., 
is of the 18th cent (RavennaJtU Anon, Comoffr., ed. M. Finder 
and Q. Parthey, Berlin, 1800), and is the source of the Three 
Indies (pp. 40, 44 f.). 

(4) The reference to the Sea of Sand, taken in connexion with 
the Three Indlas, points to the Great Desert of Central Asia, 
and not to the Sahara. 

3. The letter of Alexander III. (1177).— Alex- 

ander III. was in the midst of his quarrel with 
BarbaroHsa when the embassy of Prester John was 
received by the emperors. The reconciliation 
between them took place at Venice on 24th July 
1177. Alexander remained at Venice until Oct. 
1177; it was there that he cave audience to an 
em^sy from Prester John. Philip, a physician of 
the papal court, had travelled to the Far East and 
visited the court of Prester Jolin. He had put 
forward the claims of the Western Church and 
had returned to Italy with letters from ester 
John to Alexander. These letters are lost, but 
the letter from Alexander to Prester John is pre- 
served in several English Chronicles. The best text 
is that of J. Brompton (Pagi, Critica Bistorico- 
Chronologicai in Baronins, A Et cUsiastici^ iv. 

050). Prester John not only had asked for instruc- 
tion, but had requested to have a church in the city. 
This was conceded to uim, with the rqht of an 
altar in the church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jeru- 
salem {Chron, Joh, Brompton^ ap, R. Twysden, 
Hist* Anal. Scriptores X.t London, 1652, col. 
1132 f.). The letter was entrusted to Philippus, 
who was commissioned to return to the East and 
deliver it to I^rester John. 

4. The conquest of Jenghiz Khan (laoa).— The 
realm of Prester John was one of the first to fall 
before the conquering hosts of Jenghiz Khan. It 
was then ruled by his son David. Paul ^ves three 
authorities: (1) the Chronicle oi W. ae Nangiaco, 
sub anno 1202 ; (2) Marinus Sanutus (UK iii. 
‘Fideliuin crucis,’ pt. xiii. ch. iii.); and (3) the 
older authority, Vincentius Bellovaconsis {Spec, 
Hist. ch. Ixix.). Th^ agree in assigning a wide 
dominion to Prester John before the conquest of 
Jenghiz ; and Gibbon, on their testimony, states: 

'The boldest ohiefUini might tremble, when they beheld, 
enchased in silver, the skull of the khan of the Keraites, who 
under the name of Prester John had corres^nded with the 
Roman pontiff and the princes of Europe ’ (oh. Ixiv.). 

% The letter of Philip to Gregory IX. (1237). 

— On the death of Jeiignlz Khan in 1227 his son, 
Ogotai, was proclaimed Great Khan, or emperor, 
ot the Moguls and Tatars. In the year 1237 a long 
report was received of the successful missions of 
the Dominicans among the Jacobites and Nestorian 
Christians in Asia. Matthew Paris {Hist, Angl,^ 
sub anno 1237, ed. W. Wats, London, 1674, p. 
372) speaks of it as ^jucundus rumor de Terra 
Sancta.’ The report was sent to (Gregory ix. by 
Philip, provincial of the Dominicans in the Holy 
Land, and was forwarded by Godfrey, the papal 
penitentiary, to the Dominicans throughout 
England and Franco. William of Montferrat with 
two others had studied the languages of Central 
Asia, and had received a promise irom the arch- 
bishop of the Nestorians to submit to the unity of 
the (Jatholic Church. It is important to note, in 
view of the African claim, that Friar Philip had 
sent also to the patriarch of the Jacobites of 
Egypt, who had made the like promise. Matthew 
Paris adds : 

*Huio subdita est minor India, Aethiopla et Libya cum 
Aegypto. Bed Aethiopes et Lilwl non sunt subjeoti Saracenis.’ 
The realm of Prester John is not therefore in 
Ethiopia, but in the Far East. 

6. 'The report of Johannes e Plano Carpino 
(1346). — The annals of Matthew Paris between 
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1238 and 1245 record the ravages of the Tatar 
hosts under Batu and the terror which they 
inspired in the West. They were stayed at 
Neustadt in Austria by the valour of the Franks. 
In tlie winter of 1242 they withdrew to the oast. 
This was in part due to the death of the Groat 
Khan Ogotai in 1241. He was succeeded by his 
son, Kujuk. 

Meanwhile the letter of Philip had stirred up 
the interest in the West, and the missions to the 
Nestorians opened the way for missions to the 
court of the Great Khan. This may also have 
been favoured by the jwlicy of the Venetians, 
who were on good terms with the Mongols in the 
Crimea (Biiry’s note to Gibbon, vii. 15, n. 42). 

Johannes e Plano Carpino was present at the 
enthronement of the new khan, and states that he 
wa.s weil-aflected to Christianity and had many 
Christians in his service. There was a Christian 
chapel before his tent (Raynaldus, Ann. Eccl., sub 
anno 1245, xiii. 596). 

7. The mifsion of Friar Aacelinua (1247).— The 
hostility of the other leaders is illustrated by the 
mission of Friar Ascelinus to the Tatars of Persia. 
Ho had an audience with tlie Khan Bajothnoy in 
the Tatar camp. After suflering much ignominy, 
he returned with letters from Bajothnoy to the 
pope, Innocent iv. {ib. xiii. 642). 

S. The Tatar embatty to Louis IX. (1248).— 
The Tatar embassy to Louis ix. at Cyprus throws 
much light on the position of the Great Khan and 
his relations to Prester John and the Christians of 
Central Asia. The embassy was sent by a Persian 
khan named Ercalthay, who had been for many 
years a Christian, but was not of the royal blood. 
David, the chief ambassador, had been baptized 
the year before. The Great Klian of Tartary had 
been baptized with his eighteen sons and many of 
liis magnates three years before (c. 1245). The 
king asked many questions of the ambassadors. 
He was told that Ercalthay was anxious to join 
hands with the Christians against the enemies of 
the Cross, and that Bacho, the khan who had 
insulted the ambassadors of Innocent iv. in Persia, 
was a pagan and had Saracen councillors. They 
also reported that Quiothay, the mother of the 
present khan, was a daugnter of Prester John 
(G. de Nangiaco, Gesta S. Ludovici^ ap, A. 
Duchesne, Hist. Francorum Scriptores^ Paris, 1636- 
49, V. 349, 354). 

9. 'The mission of Rubruquis (Z3U).— In the 
narrative of Kubruouis the title of ‘ lUng John * is 
assigned to Kushlulc, king of the Naimans, who 
had married the daughter of the last lineal 
descendant of the Gur Khans. Kushliik was son 
of a powerful king of the Naimans, whose name, 
Ta-Yang-Khan, is precisely * Great King John’ in 
Chinese. It is evident that Rubruquis supnosetl 
this king of the Naimans to be the original of this 
widely spread legend (Yule, KBr“ xxii. 306*^). 
Bury says that a new edition of Rubruquis is 
wanted. Gibbon (vii. 6) refers to the first volume 
of Hakluyt. Yule gives, among the chief points 
in the narrative of Rubruquis, the relation between 
the rulers of the Naimans and the Keraite klians 
and the habit of exaggeration common among the 
Nestorian writers. 

10 . The journey of Marco Polo (c. 1370). --The 
travels of Marco Polo brought him from Yarkand 
past Cherchen and Lob Nor to Tenduc. This is 
placed near the point where the Great Wall crosses 
the north-east portion of the great bend of the 
Ilwangho. To the north and north-west lay tho 
country of the Keraites with their old capital of 
Karakorum on the north edge of the desert of 
Gobi, on the bank of tho upper reach of tlie 
Orchon river. It is hero that he speaks of Prester 
John, whose kingdom, though still ruled by a 
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member of the same family, is tributary to the 
Great Khan of Tartar {Travclt, i. 64, ap, Pagi, 
iv. 649). 

II. The mission of Johannes e Monte Conrino 
(1293-1305). — Kujuk, the son of Ogotai, died in 
1248. lie was succeeded by his cousins Manga 
and Khubilag, the grandsons of Jenghiz Khan. 
On the death of Mangu in 1257 Khubilag became 
the Great Khan, and on the conquest of N. China 
removed the royal residence from Karakoram to 
Peking (Cambaluc). It was here that Marco Polo 
met him, and it was at his court that the Minorite 
friar Johannes e Monte Corvino established his 
mission-centre in the Far East. The letter written 
to Clement V. in 1305 is valuable testimony to the 
successors of Prester John and to the realm which 
was still ruled by them as tributary to the Great 
Khan (Uuynaldus, sub anno 1305, xv. no. 19 f.). 

13 . The evidence from 1145 to 1305. —The 
evidence for Prester John from Asiatic sources is 
continuous for 160 years, and the report of the last 
writer points to the old capital of Karakorum as 
being the seat in the early 14th cent, of the tribu- 
tary kings of the dynasty. It is diilicult, therefore, 
in the face of this evidence, to follow Yule in his 
statement : 

* Howevor vara« may have been the ideas of Pope Alexander 
111 . rest>ecting tne geographical position of the potentate whom 
he addressed from Vsnice in 1177, tbs only real person to whom 
the letter can have been sent wac the king of Abyuinia. Let It 
be obeerved that the “honourable persons of ths monarch's 
kingdom ** whom the leeoh Philip had met with in the East 
must havs been the representatives of some real power, and not 
of a phantom. It must have been a real king wno profesaed to 
desire reconciliation with the Catholio Churon and the assiraa- 
lion of a church at Romo and of an altar at Jerusalem* (ElvrU 
xxii. 30C*>). 

The Prester John of the 12th and 13th centuries 
was not the king of Abyssinia, but the name by 
which the Keraite khans were known in the West. 
It would seem to have shrunk from the wide rule 
of the Gur Khans in 12th cent, to the tributary 
rule of the khan of Karakorum in the early 14th 
century. 

13. The Tatar mlsiion from 1308 to 1370.— 

(1) The work of Friar Johannes was recognized 
by Clement V. in 1307 by the constitution of the 
archiepiscopal see of Caxnbaluo (Raynaldus, sub 
anno 1307, no. 29), 

(2) In 1318 John XXII. took a farther step in 
the organization of the Church among the Tatars 
by the founding of the archbishopric of Sultania 
for the empire of the llkhans of Persia. Sultania 
was situated south-west of Besht on the 
Caspian Sea, and north-west of Kazvin. Friar 
Francus of Perugia, a Dominican, was appointed 
to the see with six sufTragani. His jurisdiction 
was to extend over Chagdo and India and Ethiopia 
(t5.*8ub anno 1318, no. 4). The juxtaposition of 
Ethiopia and India under the authonty of the 
archbishop of Sultania is of importance in the 
development of the story of Prester John. It is to 
the work of this mission-centre that the transposi- 
tion of the story from India to Ethiopia may be 
traceable. 

(3) Kaynaldus states that it was the policy of the 
West to favour the frequent exchange of letters 
and embassies to the Tatar khans as a check on 
the encroachments of the Saracens (sub anno 1322, 
no. 41). 

(4) In 1326 Andreas de Perugia sends a report 
of his work in the Far East to the Father Guardian 
of Perugia. He states that, after many dangers 
by land and by sea, he reached Cambaluc in 1308, 
and oonsecratikl John as archbishop. He stayed 
there for five years. Gerard was appointed bishop 
of ^tun in Fukien. He was succeed by Pere* 
grinus, on whose death in 1322 he himself became 
Dishop of Zaitun. Four of the brothers were 
martyred in India by the Saracens. 


(5) Yule gives a further reference to Prester 
John about the same year (1826) : 

* Frisr Odoric, about 1826, visits tho country ttlU rukd by 
the prince whom he cslli Preiter John; **but,’' be laye, '*m 
regardf him, not one-hundredth part le true that Is told of him"' 
(EBrli xxiL 806 »)l 

(6) Johannes e Monte Corvino died in 1833. 
John XX. appointed as his successor another 
Minorite friar, Nicolaus. Ho wrote letters not 
only to the Great Khan but also to Secede Chimsta, 
king of Corum, who may be a descendant o! the 
Georgius referred to in 1305 (Kaynaldus, sub anno 
1.333, no. 35). 

(7) The last mission was in 1370. Urban v. in 
this year appointed the Minorite friar Guillelmus 
to the archiepiscopal see of Cambaluc. There are 
letters to the Great Khan and the people of Tar- 
tary (t5. sub anno 1370, no. 91). 

The curtain then falls. The great conqueror 
Timur ascended the throne of Ziuratai, and was 
crowned at Balkh in April 1869 (Gibbon vii. 46). 
Bury adds in a note to Gibbon : 

* As Uw Mongol power in China wai overthrown about the 
eame time by Uie revolution which set the Ming dynaety on the 
throne (a.D. 1870), thii period marks a general decline of 
Mongol influence in Asia * {ib. vii. 68, n. 74). 

The conquests of Timur meant the overthrow of 
Christianity and the triumph of Isl&m in Central 
Asia. 

11. Africa.— I n the 16th cent, after the over- 
throw of the Christian missions in Asia by the 
conquest of Timur and the consequent difficulties 
of tne land-routes to India, it seems that the 
Indian traditions of Prester John filtered into 
Europe through Aden and the African coasts of the 
Red Sea. India, in the popular imagination, lay 
behind and beyond Egypt and Ethiopia. But there 
is evidence also in the 14th cent, that tlie same 
tendency was taking place perhaps, as has been 
suggested (I. 13 (2)), through the Rouping of India 
and Ethiopia under the jurisdiction of the arch- 
bishojpMof Sultania. 

1. The X4th cent, evidence.— Yule deffnitely 
states that the assertion of Ludolf in his History of 
the EthiopianSf that the ascription of the title 
Prester John to the Christian King.s of Abyssinia 
was an invention of the Portuguese, is a nustake. 
He brings the following evidence to support his 
statement : 

(1) The earliest witness that Yule gives is Friar 
Jordanus. 

'Friar Jordanui “OaUlani," who returned from the East 
before 1828, speaki of the em^ror of the Ethiopians “quern 
VOS vocatia Prttlr* Johan " ’ xxii. 306). 

Is this an example of the original source of con- 
fusion? In 1330 John XXII. wrote to the Nas- 
carines of S. India, commending to them the 
Dominican friar Jordanus, whom he had conse- 
crated bishop of Col umbo, and the Dominican and 
Minorite friars who were associated with him in 
the mission. In a letter written the same year to 
John of Core, archbishop-elect of Sultania, the 
bishop of Columbo is referred to as one of his suffra- 
gans (Raynaldus, sub anno 1331, nos. 51, 67). 

(2) Yule gives two witnesses c. 1350. 

John Msrignoli, spostolio legate In Aeia, epeakt of Ethiopia 
where the negroee are, and which is colled the land of Prester 
John. And a Spanish work of the seme dale bv an anonymous 
Franciscan etatee that the emperor 'Abdeeelib, which means 
“ servant of the Cross," is a protector of Preete Juan, who Is the 
patriarch of Nubia and Ethiopia, and is lord of many great 
lands, and many cities of Christians * (Libro dtl oonoHuuanto 
de foaof reynos, MikMd, 1877 )l 

(3) A fourth witness is Simone Sigoli. 

He visited Cairo in 1884, and speaks in bis Viaogio al Monti 
Sinai of 'Presto Giovanni* as a monarch dwelling in India, 
but it is the India which is conterminous with the dominions of 
the soldan of Egypt and whose lord is master of the Nile, to 
oloee or open its disoharge upon Egypt (SSr^ xxii. 80e»>. 

It is on this evidence that Yule states that the 
title * Prester John * had been used long before the 
name had ceased to be attached to the descendants 
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of the kings of the Keraites. The juxtaposition 
of India and Ethiopia under the archbishop of 
Sultania and the filtering in of Asiatic tradition 
through Aden at the close of the 14th cent, appear 
an adequate explanation of the difliculty. 

2. The Ethiopian embasaies of 14AX.— Kugenius 
IV. in the previous year had sent the Minorite friar 
Albert on a mission to reconcile the Jacobite 
Christians of Ethiopia. In 1441 Andrew, abbot of 
St. Antony, and reter the Deacon were sent to 
Italy as ambiuisadors to the pope on behalf of 
Constantine, king of the Ethiopians. They were 
received at the Council of Florence, and a ^ form of 
union’ was agreed u|^n. They then went to 
Rome witli a letter of introduction to the canons 
and chapter of St. Peter’s to allow them to see the 
Veronica. In this letter the title of Prester John 
is given to the emperor (Haynaldus, sub anno 1441, 
no. 2). In the same year another embassy from 
the Ethiopians was conveyed to Italy by Angelua 
Maurocenus. On their return Eugenius IV. pive 
to them a letter of commendation in which he 
again used the title (tA). 

On the occasion of these missions an oration was 
made before the oouncil by the abbot Nioodemus, 
who presided over the Ethiopians residing in Jeru- 
salem. In his address he alludes to the remotene.Hs 
of their country as almost beyond belief, and dis- 
tinctly asserts that their separation from Rome is 
due not only to this, but to the negligence of the 
popes for 800 years (t'A no. 3). 

3. The map of Fra Mauro (1459).— Yule states : 

* From the 14th century onwarde Prester John had found his 
seat in Abyseinia. It is there that Fra Mauro's ipreat map 
(1469) presents a fine city with the rubric, “ Qul il Preste Janni 
fa reeidentia principal xxli. m»). 

4. The Roman diary of Jacobus Volterranus 
(sub anno X48X).— Raynaldus refers to a mission to 
the Roman court under Sixtus iv. in 1481, on the 
authority of the journal of Volterranus. He speaks 
of it as a mission from Ethiopia, but says that the 
writer gives to Prester John the title of * King of 
India’ (Raynaldus, xix., sub anno 1481, no. 40 f.). 
Muratori publishes the Diarium from a MS in the 
library of Ferrara. There is nothing in the MS 
to indicate the coantry represented by the mission, 
no mention either of India or of Ethiopia. There 
is, however, a lacuna in the MS which may 
betoken some doubt in the writer. The brief 
record shows the interest aroused in Rome by the 
strange character of the mission {Jacobi Volterrani 
Diarium Romanum^ sub anno 1481, ajt, L. A. 
Muratori, Rer, Ital, Script,, Milan, 1723-61, xxiiL 
156). 

S The auest of Prester John (1486).— John ii. 
of Portugal made many attempts to get into com- 
munication with Prester John, hoping to form an 
alliance with him. Among other missions is that 
of 1486 entrusted to Alphonsus Paiua and Johannes 
Petreius. They travelled as merchants and at 
last reached Aden. There they heard of a Christ- 
ian king in Ethiopia, but had doubts as to his 
identity, because they had been instructed that 
Prester John was a Cnristian king of India. It is 
clear from this doubt that the Asiatic tradition of 
Prester John still maintained its hold among the 
more educated circles in the West To solve this 
doubt they thought it best to separate. Petreius 
sailed to India and left Paiua to await him in 
Egypt. The quest of Petreius was successful. He 
found among the Neitorians of S. India the tradi- 
tion of the Prester John whose power had been over- 
thrown by the Mongols (Raynaldus, sub anno 1486, 
no. 67) 

6. Prester John of Ethiopia (c. 1500).— The quest 
of 1486 proves that in 1486 positive and negative 
evidence ^ike pointed to l^ter John of Asia. 
The two travellers asserted that the king of 


Ethiopia did not correspond with the Prester 
John of history in dominion, in name, or in priestly 
office, and Petreius in India found the tradition of 
the Prester John whose power had ended with the 
Mongol conquests. But tlie 15th cent, in ^tain 
and Portugal was an age of romance, and the fable 
of popular imagination triumphed over the facts 
discovered by the travellers of 1486. In Portu- 
guese writings of the last years of the 15th cent, 
and the opening years of the 16th cent, the history 
of Ethiopia and Abyssinia is the story of Prester 
John. He is synonymous with the emperor of 
Ethitmia. 

7. Christopher Marlowe (X587X— In the earliest 
English drama when Prester John takes his place 
fn English literature he is I’rester John of Africa, 
not of Asia. In the second part of Marlowe’s 
Tambtirlnine the Great, Techelles, king of Fez, 
relating his conquests to Tamburlaine, says : 

* And I hsvt tnsrcbsd along tho river Nile 
To Machda, where the mighty Chrietian prieit, 

(Called John the Great site In a milk-white robe, 

Whoee triple mitre I aid take by force, 

And made hbn ewear obedience to my crown ’ 

(pt. il. act i. ec. 8). 

The drier facts of history have to stoop at times to 
tlie romantic claim of literature. Marlowe has 

f iven his authority to the African story, and the 
*rester John of literature still lives as an African 
priest-king in John Buchan’s romance of Preeter 
John (London, 1010). 

Litiraturi.— B. Gibbon, HUtt. of the Decline and FaU tj 
the Roman Empire, ed. J. B. Buryi, London, 1900-04, v. 149, 
vii. 2, 15 ; C. Baroniue, Annalee Eeelenaelici, 12 vole.. Koine, 
1588-1607: O. Raynaldue, Annalee Eeeleexaetiei, 9 vole., do. 
1640-77 ; A Pagi, Critica HieUmoo^Chronologioa, in Baroniue ; 
H. Yule, CatAay and the Wa](Thither, 2 vou., London, 1866, 
and in BBrii- F. Zarncke,^2)er Prieeter Johannes, Leipzig, 
1876-79; G. Oppert, Der Preebyter Johannee in Sage und 
Oeeehiehte^, Berlin, 1870 ; M. P. d’Avezac, Recueil de voyagee 
et de mimoiree pubUi par la Soo. de Giogr. iv. [Paria, 18W] 
647-584 ; H. Howorth, Uiet, of the MongoU, Londom 1876-88, L 

Thomas Barns. 

PRIDE.— As a selfregarding passion or senti- 
ment of self-love, pride is associated in popular 
speech with several related qualities of tlie seltish 
aiB}iosition such as arrogance, conceit, vanity, and 
egotism. Conceit or self-conceit is an exaggerated 
form of self-satisfaction ; arrogance is an attitude 
of presumption manifested in temper and act and 
calculated to arouse resentment or disgust in 
others ; vanity, as a showing off of one’s supposed 
superiority, seeks the praise or good opinion of the 
world ; and egotism is a habit of self-consoiousness 
or self-regard which afl’ects mind, manner, and 
speech, as in the com of the hero of George 
Meredith’s Egoist, while the same writer’s |K>r- 
traiture of Aifvan in the Tragic Comedians is an 
exposure of vanity. On the other hand, in pride 
there is frequently no idea of a compAri.8on or com* 
petition with the rest of the world. Pride is a 
habit of self' isolation or conscious independence, a 
perversity of will which is indifferent to the oninions 
and favours of others. It repudiates all idea 
of obligation. Cf. the hero or Scott’s Bride of 
Lammermoor as a typical example. 

*PridR. unlike vanity, doM not Involve belief in one’a own 
superiority to others. The most deeply rooted pride may be 
connected merely with the conception of independence or 
equality and may be manifested mainly by a refusal to aooepS 
favours or to be under an obligation ' (see DPhP U. 889, s.s. 
•Pride’). 

The distinction between arrogance and pride 
may be illustrated bv the phrase, * touiours arro- 

§ ant, jamais Her,’ which has been applied to tho 
eraeanour of tho Prussian officers in defeat (see 
Times Literary Supplement, no. 740 [23rd March, 
1916], p. 136, quoting G. LenOtre, Pruseiene dPhier 
et de Paris, 1916). 

Again, pride as a self-regarding sentiment is 
to M differentiated (of. W. McDougall, Introd, to 
Social Psychology^, g, 191 f.) from 'self-respect* 
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by the fact that the latter is snsoeptible to the 
proBsare of outside opinion or authority. Pride, 
on the other hand, is without this negative self- 
feeling, and, as a law unto itself, lives on the defer- 
ence and admiration of others, while at the same 
time it is indilferent to moral praise or blame. 
One of its worst features is indiflerence to the 
suirerings of others (cf. J. S. Mill, Essay on Liberty, 
London. 1859, ch. v., who speaks of ‘the priae 
which derives satisfaction from the abasement of 
others’). It is self-love opposed to due respect for 
humanit}[ and based on a fixed sentiment of satis- 
faction with one’s qualities, actions, views, powers, 
social status, and reputation. It is capable of 
elation when the verdict of others coincides with 
its own preconception and of resentment when this 
is otherwise. But it is of the essence of pride to 
be moved by scorn or ridicule rather than by moral 
censure. 

* Pride desires from others an honour it rsftises to them and 
shows, therefore, a spirit which is really abject and mean' 
(E. Caird, Th€ Critical Philoiophy of Kanl, ii. 801). 

There is a pride of race, a pride of birth, a pride 
of position ; a pride of goodness, a pride of evil ; a 
pride of ignorance, a pride of learning ; a pride of 
eccentricity, a pride of conventionality, and so 
forth. The forms of self-satisfaction are innu- 
merable. On the one hand, we have Sir Percivale 
in Tennyson’s Idylls qf the King (see The Holy 
Orail 1) exhibiting the pride of monastic repres- 
sion and holiness, to which the highest vision is 
denied ; and at the other extreme in K. L. Steven- 
son’s Master of Ballantrae, the hero personifying 
the pride of wickedness as a man who ‘ entirely loved 
all the parts and properties of himself : a sort of 
imbecility which almost necessarily attends on 
wickedness ’ (ch. ix. ). 

It may be useful to classify chronologically the 
treatment of pride and to discuss its place in 
ethical thought. 

1. In pre-Christian ethics. — In Aristotle’s 
famous characterization of the high-minded man 
{fAtya\6\l/Kixo%) in the Nic. Ethics (iv. 3, ed. Grant) 
we have a species of pride described as inseparable 
from this type of excellence. The high-minded 
man is not only worthy of great things, but holds 
himself to be worthy of them. His estimate of his 
own merits is independent of the verdict of others. 
If he holds himself to bo worthy of groat things 
when actually unworthy of them, he is vain 
(xaDvot), while he who underestimates his own 
worth is mean-spirited. High-mindedness, then, 
is a mean between vanity and want of spirit. It 
is, in fact, a lofty type of pride which is its own star. 
It is without the sense of duty or moral obliga- 
tion. Its motive is honour (rt/u^) and it owes 
nothing to the instinctive sense of right. External 
honour is the best thing that the world can give to 
the high-minded man. He is glad to confer a 
benefit, but ashamed to receive one. If he does 
receive a benefit, he will wipe it out by doing a 
greater ; he will remember those whom he has 
benefited, but not tliose by whom he has been 
benefited ; he will be in want of no one ; he 
will serve any readily ; he will be proud (g^at) to 
the great and prosperous, and lenient towards the 
lowly. He will not aim at the common objects of 
ambition ; only for great honour or deeds will he 
strive ; he will be open in friendship and hatred, 
disdaining timid concealment, contemptuously 
straightforward, really truthful, but reserved and 
ironical towards the common people. Indifferent 
to the praise and censure of others, he will bear 
no malice and be no gossip. On the whole, vanity 
is better than mean-spintedness, which is to be 
condemned for its lack of energy. Aristotle men- 

1 OL tht lines beginninf : 

* 0 ion, thou hMt not true humility, 

The highest virtue, mother of them sll.' 


tions one thing that will provoke the resentment 
of the fieya\6\ffvxot, and that is calculated, if 
irrational, insolence. This is a form of pride much 
less subtle than the peculiar self-consciousness 
described by Aristotle in the above picture and 
more familiar to the Greek mind. 

* Insolence or vjSoic . . . bss its root in want of revermoe and 
want of self-knowledge . . . [and] is the exprenion of a self- 
centred will recognising no power outside itself, and knowing 
no law but its own impulses. . . . This Insolence in the Qreek 
tragedy it the deepest source of moral evil. ... It is opposed 
to iwth aifttH and <rwi^po<nin} ’ (S. H. Butcher, Some As^ts of 
the Qresk &sniui*, London, 1904, p. 109). 

In the Antigone of Sophocles the tragedy centres 
in the OjSpir of Creon, the author of a cruel and stem 
decree which outrages the laws of humanity and 
results in the sacrifice of Antigone, who defies the 
decree at the bidding of sisterly love ; while in the 
Prometheus Vincttis of ASschylus it is the of 
revolt or self-assertion of the human intellect 
against the supreme deity. 

Theophrastus of Eresus (374-287 B.C.), the suc- 
cessor of Aristotle as the head of the Lyceum, gives 
us in his Characters a picture of the im-epifipavos, or 
arrogant man, defining arrogance as ‘a certain 
scorn for all the world beside oneself.’^ In the 
Stoic and Epicurean ethics there appears to be no 
distinctive treatment of the passion of pride as 
such. But the moral independence of the Stoic 
sage, his aUrdpKeia (see art. CONTENTMENT) and his 
equality with Zeus in all but non-essentials (cf. 
Seneca, de Prov. 1) indirectly illustrate the de- 
fects of the self-regarding temperament. On the 
other hand, the tendency of Epicurean ethics 
favoured the cultivation of the social virtues and 
helped to tone down the exclusiveness of ancient 
manners by its emphasis on friendliness, benefi- 
cence, and gratitude. 

In the OT, especially in the Wisdom literature, 
we find frequent condemnations of pride in the 
sense of self-exaltation as manifested by the wicked 
or foolish (cf. Pr 11* 13“ 14* 16“ 29“), while the 
prophets inveigh against national pride— the pre- 
sumptuous ana scornful sense of power (cf. Is 2“* i* 
16®, Jer 13* 48*®, Zee 9® 10^'), though the context 
occasionally suggests mere * excellency ’ or ‘ great- 
ness’ without the implications of moral defect. 
In the later Wisdom literature the warning against 

{ iride recurs (see esp. the essay in Sir 10®*"). Per- 
laps, however, the evil of pride is most clearly 
revealed in the character of outstanding individuals 
like Saul, Absalom, Joab, Rabshakeh, and others. 
As J. H. Newman says, 

'[Saul’s] temptation and his fall consisted in a certain per- 
verseness of mind, founded on some obscure feelings of telf- 
importanoe, very ooramonly observable in human nature, and 
BOinetiraes. called pride* (Oxford Univertity Sermons, new ed., 
London, 1890, term. ' Wilfulness, the Sin of Saul,’ p. 158). 

a. In Chriitian ethics, early and mediaeval. —The 
Christian ethic shows a great advance on the 
highest Greek thought in its valuation of such 
virtues as humility, meekness, and reasonableness. 
The NT conception of love in association with the 
doctrine of the divine Fatherhood and in its 
supreme revelation of the humanity of Christ 
gave a new significance to the moral defectiveness 
of pride. In I Co 13® love is stated to be free from 
botli arrogance and self-conceit. In Ro 1" we find 
dXaf'oi'efa, or proud speech, and inrepri4>avia, vain- 
glorious disposition, classed among the sins of 
aganism ; but it is in the human character of 
esus as one who did ‘not strive nor cry,’ as 
‘ meek and lowly of heart,’ that we find a fre^ and 
unique criterion of the sin of pride. Christianity 
is the apotheosis of self-surrender ; and the Christ- 
ian character cultivates an outlook upon the world 
entirely free from ‘the pride of life^(l Jn 2“) or 

1 La Bruytre renders by ‘ un homms flsr 

superbe,' entitling the section ' De rOrgueil ' ; cf. Lts CaraeUrst 
ou Us moeurt ds oe eitele, Paris, 1688. 
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the valuation of earthly posseasione which dis- 
regards their transiency and insufficiency. Jesus 
is no respecter of persons, condemns the Jewish 
self-righteousness (cf. the parable of the Pharisee 
and the Publican) and exclusiveness, has no 
s^pathy with the national prejudice against 
Samaritans, and in His conception of the brother- 
hood of mankind invests the claims and rights of 
one’s neighbour with a new dignity. The soul of 
the individual has an intrinsic and eternal worth. 
Hence His emphasis on the laws of mercy and 
forgiveness, which are the foundation of His ethical 
teaching. His inculcation of Melxcia, or a gentle 
reasonableness. His eulogy of * the poor in spirit’ 
and of the voluntary surrender of power, His pro- 
clamation of self-repudiation as tlie condition of 
moral greatness, His warnings against self-assertion 
and self-advertisement. Pride is obviously a con- 
tradiction of the Christian ideal of unselfishness 
and stands condemned by the general spirit of the 
Christian ethic as well as by its positive precepts. 

So deeply had these aspects of the teaching of 
Christ and His followers sunk into the conscious- 
ness of Christendom that Dante gives pride the 
first place in his seven sins. Earlier than Dante, 
Augustine had defined the unpardonable sin as 
a state of mind consisting of ‘a desperate and 
impious obstination in sin, with a proud refusal to 
humble oneself before God ’ {Epistola ad Bomanos 
Inchoata Exposition §23, quoted in W. Mont- 
gomery, St. Augustine, London, 1914, p. 198). 
Moreover, he had linked superbia with voluntas 
and curiositas in his analysis of the causes of sin 
{Con/. X. 36). But Dante derived his * moral 
topography ’ from the Sumina Totius Theologies of 
Thomas Aquinas (see Snmma, II. ii. qu. 162, artt. 
5-8), who regarded pride as a mortal sin and, 
further, as the first and most serious of all the 
sins. It is the first sin because every kind of sin 
springs from it. and the most serious because it 
involves non-sunjection to God. It is roost diffi- 
cult to avoid because it takes occasion from our 
very virtues, so that some people are proud of their 
very humility. In art. 7 he asserts : 

'Averrio a Deo quae formaliter oomplet rationem peccati, 
pertinet ad superbiam per ee, ad alia autem peocata ex oonie- 
quonti.' 

Dante classes pride with envy and anger as sins 
of the spirit, and again follows his master in trac- 
ing it to that disordered love from which all moral 
evil flows.' In the first terrace (Purg. x.-xii.) 
Dante meets with those who represent respectively 
the pride of birth, the pride of intellect, and the 
pride of dominion. They are depicted as being 
pressed down by terrible weights and reciting a 
paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer for themselves 
and those whom they have left behind on earth. 
Others follow, drawn from mythology and history, 
sacred and secular. The poet describes them as 
sick in mental vision, putting trust in backward 
steps, and, in spite of their soaring thoughts, 
but insects and worms. Celestial voices chant, 
* Beati pauperes spiritu,* the sin of pride is expiated, 
and Dante passes on his imward way. 

3. lo modera ethica.— Iride in its many phases 
is naturally a theme for moral reflexion, and it 
finds a place in the discourses of the essayists from 
Montaigne onwards. Montaigne (see Sissayes, tr. 
J. Florio, London, 1603, bk. u. 17> bk. iii. 9) has 
discuisitions on * Presunmtion * and ‘Vanitie,’ 
whue Bacon treats of *Vain-glory’ in his 54th 
essay. The English translators or imitators of 
Theophrastus, such as Joseph Hall {Characters of 
Vertues and Vices, London, 1608), Thomas Overbury 
{Characters or Witty Descriptions of the Properties 
of Sundry Persons, do. 1614), and John Earle 

'See Aquinas, foe. ofi. art. 6: 'Superbia semper quldem 
contrarlator dileotionl dlvinae ' ; and a. Dante, Pwrg. zvit 
112-118 


{Mieroeosmographie, do. 1628, *1633), with the ex- 
ception of the last-named, are not wholly success- 
ful as analysts of human nature. 

Overbury, s.g., 'In his chapter on A Proud Man has contused 
the characteristics of HaughUnets and Vanity which could hardly 
exist In such a union as he depicts ’ (see preface to Theophrastus, 
Charaeters, tr. R. 0. Jebb, nsw ed. by J. E. SandysX 
Of the English ethical philosophers, Hobbes is the 
first to give a special moral value to pride. He re- 
gards it as an onence against * the lawes of Nature,’ 
which * are immutable and eternal ’ (Leviathan, xv.). 
He repeats this in a subsequent chapter (xvii. ) : 

'The lawes of Nature (as Justice, Equity, Modesty, Mercy 
and (in summe) doing to others as wee would be done to, of 
themselves, without the Terrour of some Power to cause them 
to be observed, are contrary to our Natumll Passions, that 
carry us to Partiality, Pride, mvenge and the like.* 

But Hobbes’s * psychological egoism ’ was rejected 
by Shaftesbury, woo sought to establish a harmony 
or balance of the various impulses or uffectious as 
conducive alike to private and social good. In his 
Inquiry concerning Virtue or Merit he states ; 

* If there be found in any creature a more than ordinary self* 
concernment or regard to private good, which is inconsistent 
with the interest of the species or public, this must in every 
respect be esteemed an ill and vicious appetite, and this is what 
we commonly call selfishness and disapprove so much in what- 
ever creature we happen to discover it * (CAaraeferfoftes, 2 vols., 
ed. J. M. Robertson, London, 1900, i. 248). 

Pride would naturally fall into his c1a.s8 of * self- 
afiections ’ or * self-passions ’ which, while aiming 
at private good, become harmful to society at the 

g )int where they are harmful to the individual. 

utler follows Shaftesbury in recognizing the 
general good as the aim of conduct, bub clearly 
regards 'reasonable self-love and conscience’ os 
the chief regulative principles of human nature. 
Where self-love and conscience are in conflict, the 
obligation of duty has to supersede that of self- 
interest Pride therefore, as a natural or deliber- 
ate form of self-love, falls under the condemnation 
of conscience as being opposed to the happiness of 
society. But there is no detailed analysis of pride 
in these writers comparable with the study of it in 
David Hume’s Treatise of Human Nature (ed. L. 
A. f^lby-Bigge*, Oxford, 1896 ; see bk. il., ' Of the 
Passions,’ pt. i. § ii. p. 277 f.). He calls pride an 
'indirect ’ passion— i.«., it proceeds from the same 
principles as the direct passions (such as desire, 
aversion, grief, joy, fear, etc.), but by conjunction 
of other qualities. The indirect passions have the 
same object, namely self, which is not their cause. 
For the cause we have to distinguish between 
quality and subject, the latter being something 
related to us; e.g., in a beautiful house beauty is 
the quality and house the subject which must be 
our property or contrivance. In such passions os 
pride in country, in friends, in family, in riches, 
etc., the relations of contiguity ami causation are 
required. Pride is a pleasant feeling; conse- 
quently it is derived from the double relation of 
impressions and ideas. Hume further suggests 
that the transition from pride to love is not so 
easy as that from love to pride. He finds in con- 
tempt or scorn (see art. Contempt) so strong a 
tincture of pride that hardly any other passion is 
discernible ; whereas in esteem or respect love and 
humility are the prominent ingredients. Finally, 
he asserts that nothing invigorates and exalts the 
mind eaually with pride ana vanity. It is to be 
noted tnat the psychological analysis of the afleo- 
tions had also engaged the attention of Hume’s 
predecessor, Francis Hutcheson, who had divided 
the affections into the * calm * (or extensive) and 
the ' turbulent * (or narrow). The Scottish school 
of philosophy repi‘esented by Dugald Stewart and 
Thomas Brown continued the study. The latter, 
in his Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, arranged the emotions under the heads of 
immediate, retrospective, and prospective. The 
first he subdivided into those passions which do 
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not involve moral afTections, such as wonder, 
melancholy, etc., and those which are distinctive 
of virtue and vice, such as love and hate, pride 
and humility. It is clear from a study of the 
history of ethical tliought that the Individual 
treatment of the affections is coloured by the 
philosopher’s ethical standpoint, whether utili* 
tarian or intuitional. The hedonistic ethic of 
Hume, S.O., is in violent contrast with the Kantian 
theory that the ends at which duty has to aim 
exclude all consideration of personal happiness— « 
theory which has powerfully influenced all subse- 
quent schools of thought, Hegelian, neo- Hegelian, 
and Pra^atist alike. Kant places all inclina- 
tions and desires under the ainule term ’self- 
regard,’ distinguishing between pKilautia, exces- 
sive fondness for oneself, and arrogantia. satis- 
faction with oneself (see DPhP^ s.v. ’ Pride ’). 

It remains to add that in moat of the ^reat 
modem dramas of the soul pride has a prominent 
place as a passion destructive of the moral order. 
Both the Satan of Milton’s Paradise Lost and the 
Mephistopheles of Goethe’s Faust are incarnations 
under diflerent phases of the pride of the evil will, 
tlie former taking the form of an obstinate hostil- 
ity to good which will not brook defeat, the latter 
that of a conscious versatility in evil suggestion 
which is utterly scornful of the weakness of its 
instruments. If we pass from dramatic creation 
to actual history, >vo shall be reminded of the 
popular estimate of the character of Napoleon as 
one who was the embodiment par excellence in 
modern times of Dante’s pride of dominion. Nor 
can it be denied that, as the result of scientific 


progress and our increasing control of the forces of 
nature, a pride of efficiency has developed in the 
civiliz^ nations. Pre-eminently is thu the case 
with Germany, whose oonsoiousnees of power, 
fostered by the philosophies of Nietnche and 
Treitsohke on the intellectual side and on the 
material side by an era of unexampled prosperity, 
is at the root of the militarism whicn plungM 
Europe into war in 1914. Scientific eniciency 
need not be divorced from ethics ; but the progress 
of the war has shown that civilization is no safe- 
guard against a recrudescence of barbarism when 
pride of power dominates the ideals of a nation. 
To sum up, pride, whether in an individual or in a 
nation, is an anti-social passion which disregards 
the rights of humanity. 

Litiraturb.— T hors Is s nsetul art. «.o. In tho DPhP (see 
also bibliography undor ‘ Emotion and Feeling* toI. ili. pt li. 
p. 1040 fl.X aiul reference may be made to the LAO for an 
article on pride as treated in early Christian literature. The 
following works, some of which have been quoted in the course 
of the art., may be consulted: A. Grant, Th$ Bthies of 
Ari9toilU\ 2 vols., London, 1800 ; Theophrastus, CharaeUrtt tr. 
R. C. Jebb, London, 1870, new ed. by J. E. Sandys, do. 1900; 
Thomas Aquinas, iSfutnma Totiut Theologia G. Gardner, 
Dante*, T^ondon, 1008 ; W. Boyd Carpenter, The Spiritual Mts^ 
iag$ ttf LanU, do. 1014 ; J. Butler, Fiftsen Sermom Preached 
at the Rolls Chapel (enp. x. * Upon Belf-Deoeit’), do. 1726; Lord 
Shaftesbury, inquiry eoneeming Virtue or Merit, do. 1711 ; 
F. Hutcheson, An Essay on the Mature and Conduct of the 
Passions and Afsetions, do. 1728 ; D. Hnme, A Treaties of 
Human Mature, 3 vols., do. 1780-40 ; D. Stewart, The PhUo- 
Sophy of the Active and Moral Powers of Man, 2 vola, 
Edinburgh, 1828; T. Brown, Lectures on the Philosophy of the 
Human Mind, 4 vols., da 1820 ; I. Kant, KriiUcde/rpraktieohen 
Vernufft. Riga, 1788, tr. T. K. Abbott, London, 1870 ; B. 
Caird, The Cfifteal Philosuphy of Kant, Glasgow, 1880, esp. 
bk. il. ch. vit. p. 800 f.; w. McDougall, Introd. to Social 
Psychology*, London, mi. JR. MARTIN POPK. 
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Primitive (G. Lakdtman), p. 278. 

Babylonian (T. G. Pinchr.s), p. 284. 

Buddhist (A. S. Gedrn), p. 288. 

Chinese (H. J. T. Johnson), p. 290. 

Christian.— See Ministry. 

Egyptian (A. M. Blackman), p. 293. 

Greeic (W. J. Woodhouse), p 802. 

Hebrew (H. P. Smith), p. 307. 

Hindu (A. B. Keith), p. 311. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Primitive). — 
Priesthood among uncivilized races includes not 
only the priests proper, who conduct the religious 
ritM ana communicate with the gods, but also 
niafficians, sorcerers, etc., who practise magic, i.e. 
ntiflze impersonal supernatural forces acting in 
accordance with certain fixed rules. ’Priests ’or 
’ magicians ’ of some kind or other appear among 
all peoples of whom we have adequate knowledge, 
an<l also among those of a very rude type (Austral- 
ians, Bushmen, Hottentots, Andaman Islanders, 
Veddas, Fiiegians, etc.). The origin of priest- 
hood therefore goes back to a very early stage of 
fiocial evolution ; the first indications of a priest’s 
or sorcerer’s ofiice can be traced back almost to the 
very origin of relimous and magical practices. 
When comparing the origin of priesthood with 
that of social ranks generally, we become aware 
that priests and sorcerers everywhere differ from 
the mass of the population at an earlier period of 
culture than any of the lay classes : priests and 
sorcerers are, as a rale, found among all peoples, 
whereas among a number of peoples at a low stage 
of development no distinction whatever of social 
ranks exists. 

I. The need of mediators with the supematoral 
world. — Priesthood, broadly speaking, owes its 
origin to the universal need felt by mankind of 
superhuman assistance in the struggle of life. 


Iranian (E. Edwards), p. 319. 

i swish (H. Hikschfeld), p. 322. 

Mexican (L. Spence), n. 325. 

Muhammadan (D. S. Marooliouth), p. 825. 
Roman (G. J. Lainq), p. 325. 

Teutonic and Slavic.— See Aryan Kelioion, 
vol. ii. p. 42 f. 

Ugro-Finnish (U. Holmbero), p. 335. 


Among all peoples the belief exists that, under 
certain circumstances, advantages of some kind or 
other are obtainable from the supernatural world. 
Man endeavours to influence by propitiation the 
powers which govern the universe, or to control 
the course of events by magical means. Not all 
the benefits supposed to be obtainable in either of 
these ways consist of positive blessings; on the 
contrary, they may in the first place imnly the 
prevention of an evil. The desire for guidance in 
these matters has given rise to the various kinds 
of religious and magical practitioners among savage 
peoples who are to be considered as pioneers of an 
organized priesthood. But even among civilized 
peoples surviving traces of the same need char- 
acterize the authority of the priesthood. In spite 
of the universal belief in the existence of more or 
less infallible means of influencing fortune, certain 
persons are, as a rule, supposed to possess greater 
knowledge and TOwer than others to seoiire the 
proper results. These appear to us in the form of 
priests and magicians. 

In many oases savages think themselves unable 
to communicate directly with the gods. Acknow- 
ledging their inferiority in this respect, they 
regard the priests as the only mediators between 
them and the supreme powers. The priests are 
their only protectors ; without them the ignorant 
population would be abandoned to the misfortunes 
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arising from the anger of the gods or from witch- 
craft (instances from the Kafirs, some American 
Indians, Eskimos). 

The principal duty of the priests is to administer, 
or give advice as to, the worship of the gods. As 
all gods do not stand in the same relation to men, 
the assistance of the priests must often be called 
in to point out the special deities to whom the 
people should offer their sacrifices. Very generally 
the gods are believed to bear ill-will to men, and 
tlierefore it is also the duty of the priests to give 
directions as to the proper offerings. It is all the 
more necessary to know how to please the gods, as 
they are among certain peoples held to be very 
particular about the form of prayer and sacrifice 
(tribes in £. Ilussia and Siberia, Lapps, natives of 
Nias). 

In short, the need of priests appears in the most 
various respects: they are required to influence 
the wind and rain, to cause pood growth, to ensure 
success in hunting and fishing, to cure illness, to 
foretell the future, to work harm u^ton enemies, 
etc. 

a. The first types of priests.'-The worship of 
deified men is confined, as a rule, to the kindred 
group, and in the first place to the separate 
families. Owing to the exclusive character of 
ancestral gods in this respect, a regular priesthood, 
in the sense of universally acknowledgea mediators 
with the gods, hardly occurs on the basis of mere 
family-worship. The authority of that member of 
the family wlio conducts the worship for his nearest 
relatives does not extend beyond the group wor- 
shipping the god to whom he is related, viz. the 
family itself. 

Deification of ancestors, however, is not confined 
to families. Whole tribes also frequently worship 
the spirits of departed men, hut in such cases the 
ancestral gods tend, in a way, to amalgamate with 
other classes of generally wor8bip[>cd deities. 

Whilst ancestor • worship originally tends to 
centralize the cult within families, or kindred 
groups, no such tendency is manifested by worship 
of gmls in nature. Depending on the more or less 
general occurrence of the phenomena which give 
rise to the belief in gods of nature, such gods are 
likely to be worshipped within larger or smaller 
divisions of inankina, with little or no precedence 
given to certain kindred groups. Therefore the 
origin of the priesthood connected with the gods 
of nature is not influenced by any regard to family 
ties. These two forms of religion, however, are 
intermingled to a very great extent among most 
peoples. 

In the earliest history of cult no proper priest- 
hood existed. Although various kinds of priestly 
practitioners belong to a very early period of 
religious evolution, all conclusions point to the 
rule that originally everybody invoked the gods 
eacii for himself. Cult therefore existed in some 
form or other before there were any professional 
men entrusted with the duty of conducting the 
different religious observances. Among some 
peoples every Individual still performs his religious 
or marical rites for himself without the assistance 
of professional priests (certain Papuans, Melanes- 
ians, Australians, and many more). 

Among the people who in the early ages 
attempted to interpret the wishes of the gods and 
practise magical ait the more expert who managed 
to gain the confidence of their fellow-tribesmen 
seam, in the course of evolution, to have attained 
a certain pre-eminence. Some men, more fortunate 
and more cunning in their predictions, acquired a 
local celebrity in the art ; such men would soon be 
consulted by their neighbours, pupils or apprentices 
would he attached to them, and thus would be 
gradually formed a special class, which w'ould 


assume the functions of intermediaries between 
the people and the gods. 

Within the separate families, in which, as has 
been pointed out, ancestral gods are particularly 
worshipped, one member is generally invested with 
the dnty of sacrificing for the whole family. As a 
rule, the priestly functions are put into the hands 
of the paterfamilias, and the reason seems to be 
that he is the oldest and most experienced male 
member of the family, who is generally believed to 
stand in closer communication with the ancestors 
than the other members (tribes in India, Africa, 
and Polynesia). Sometimes the oldest female 
member of the family may also otficiate as priest 
(Serers in W. Africa). Among the Barais in India 
the deities are worshipped only by that member of 
the family who is under the influence of the special 
divinity— a fact shown by his getting into a state 
of ecstasy and uttering oracles. Among some 
lower Dravidian tribes the family-worship is con- 
ducted either by the head of the household or by 
the son-in-law or the brother-in-law. In the 
Tarawa and Apamama islands, of the Kingsmill 
group, every family that has a tutelary divinity 
nau £dso a priest whose office may be filled by any 
young man of free birth able to recite prayers. 

As regards the first appearance of priests, we can 
distinguish among some ^>eoples certain classes of 
men who, owing to their unmistakable priestly 
affinities, seem to he forerunners of a regular 
priesthood. 

(1) One group of persons who occasionally 
exercise priestly functions without being priests 
are those who, when in a state of eos^y, are 
believed to be inspired by the gods. During their 
convulsive fits such {tersons are sometimes inter- 
rogated by the people as to the will of the gods, 
future events, etc., and the gods are helievM to 
8|)eak through them. These ecstatic individuals 
thus act as mediators with the sm^reme powers 
(peoples in India and Polynesia). From the idea 
of occasional inspiration it is an easy step to the 
conviction that certain persons are able to put 
themselves into communication with the gods 
whenever they like. On the whole, facts show 
that in the early ages of priesthood men often 
retain the office only for a specified time or with 
intermissions. Among some rude tribes, we are 
told, the priests take up their office and leave it, 
as they like (Todas, Khotas, Bodos and Dhim&ls, 
Dophl&s, Munda Kols). 

(2) Another beginning of priesthood may be seen 
in the observanoe of * sacred places ’ or other kinds 
of sanctuaries which, for some reason or other, are 
held in high veneration by the peoples in the 
neighbourhood. As a nile, they are thought to be 
the abodes of a god, and the men charged with 
guarding the sacred rooms naturally tend to 
become mediators between the people and these 
gods (Gonds in India, natives in Madagascar and 
Yap, certain Arabs, certain priests in ancient 
Greece). 

(3) We have further to regard as a kind of fore- 
runners to a regular priesthood the * holy men ’ 
who, without being real priests, exercise a certain 
religious authority among some peoples. This 
class of men make themselves renowned by 
occasional miracles, or acquire the religious 
veneration of the people by their eccentric habits 
(Muhammadan peoples). 

In early stages of cult the rites are naturally 
very simple, and consequently almost any one is 
able to undertake the perfonnanoe of the ]iriestly 
functions. In general a simple cult and a super- 
ficially-instructed, mutable priesthood seem to go 
together. And it is clear that, where eve^ one is 
qualified to assume the priestly office, priesthood 
as such is not likely to be held in great veneration. 
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Of many peoples we are told that the prieete do 
not form any distinct class, and that almost any 
man may become a priest (Maorisi tribes in India 
and Madagascar, Galla, some American Indians). 

As ritual olMervances and magical practices 
gradually became too complicated lor the average 
man to master, a professional priesthood became 
necessary. When the people were uncertain about 
the proper ceremonies, they applied to the more 
experienced practitioners, asking them to perform 
the ceremonies on their behalf (Cheremisses). 
Kindred customs seem to be one reason for the 
old men officiating as priests and sorcerers among 
several tribes (Kiangans in Luzon, tribes in India, 
Africa, and Australia). Certain facts show how, 
especially on important occasions, the task of per- 
forming religious or magical ceremonies seems to 
have been put into the hands of priests, or of those 
possessing most experience in the tribe ; at the 
same time every one was supposed to know how to 
sacrifice for ordinal^ private purposes (Kafirs, 
Ostyaks, Lapps, ancient Teutons, and Finns). 

Tjie authority of the first semi-priests and semi- 
sorcerers evidently varied to a great extent. 
While some exercised only a local influence, the 
more fortunate and cunning among them gradually 
extended their fame over wide districts. In this 
way a class of priests and sorcerers common to 
whole tribes originated (tribes in Africa and 
Siberia, certain Eskimos and American Indians). 

It U a remarkable fact that among many Monies 
the sorcerers of neighbouring races are held in 
greater awe than those of their own tribe. Whole 
tribes are in certain regions known as powerful 
wizards, whose services are frMuently sought after 
by their neighbours. E. B. Tylor’s' exmanation 
is that nations with some education, who, oowever, 
believe in the reality of the magic art, cannot shut 
their eyes to the fact that it more essentially 
belongs to races less civilized than themselves. 
This theory, interesting as it is, does not explain 
the cases where, s.^., certain tribes attribute to 
each other reciprocally a superior power of magic. 
The superstitious fear in which peoples in many 
arts 01 the world hold other tribes seems also to 
e connected with a universal belief that the secret 
powers of strangers are greater than those of well- 
known people. 

3. King-priests.— A remarkable feature in the 
history of priesthood is the combination of priestly 
functions with royal authority. Instances of king- 
priests are met with throughout Polynesia and 
Melanesia, in India and other Asiatic countries, 
among many Negro and American Indian tribes, 
and in ancient Europe. J. G. Frazer ^ thinks that 
the priestly king has developed out of the public 
magician, the latter being a personage of such 
influence that under favourable circumstances he 
may easily attain to the rank of chief or king. 
When once a special class of sorcerers has been 
segregated from the community and entrusted by 
it with the discharge of duties on which the public 
safety and welfare are believed to'dbpend, these 
men gradually rise to wealth and power, till their 
leaders blossom out into sacred kmgs. We may 
add that ancestor- worsliip also tends to invest the 
king or chief with sacerdotal a'uthority. Simi- 
larly, as patriarchs of families conduct the worship 
on Dehalf of the family, so patriarchs of villages 
and provinces are the persons likely to perform 
the sacred offices on behuf of their respective clans 
or tribes. In the opinion of their followers they 
are often more intimately connected with the gods 
than any other individuals, being their nearest 
living relatives, and therefore all the more natur- 
ally can mediate between the gods and men. 

1 PCii. itstf. 

3 pt i., Tht Magic Art, London, 1911; i. 876. 


Besides the union of a royal title and priestly 
offices there are instances of kings being worshipped 
as gods, which indicates the highest potentiality 
of the sacerdotal character of rulers. Frazer has 
called attention to various instances in which the 
divine king or priest is put to death by his wor- 
shippers, which ne explains in the following way.' 
Primitive Mople sometimes believe that their own 
safety ana even that of the world is bound up 
with the life of one of these human incarnations of 
the divinity. They therefore take the utmost care 
of his life. But no amount of precaution will pre- 
vent the divine king from growing old and feeble 
and at last dying. And, in order to avert the 
catastrophe wnicn may be expected from the 
enfeeblement of his powers and their final extinc- 
tion in death, they kill him as soon as ho shows 
symptoms of weakness, and his soul is transferred 
to a vigorous successor before it has been seriously 
impaired by the threatened decay. But some 
pwples appear to have preferred to kill the divine 
king while he is still in the full vigour of life. 
Accordingly, they have fixed a term beyond which 
he may not reign, and at the close of which he 
must die, the term fixed upon being short enough 
to exclude the prolmbility of his degenerating in 
the interval. £. Westerinarok ' has a somewhat 
different explanation, according to which the new 
king is sup^sed to inherit, not the predecessor’s 
soul, but his divinity or holiness, which is looked 
upon as a mysterious entity, temporarily seated in 
the ruling sovereign, but separable from him and 
transferable to another individual. Sec, further, 
art. Kino (Introductory). 

4. Qualifications for priesthood.— Priesthood is 
generuly a hereditary institution, although the 
rules of inheritance can rarely be strictly followed 
(Polynesians, Melanesians, Australians, peoples in 
the Malay Archipelago, India, Siberia, Africa, 
and America). Among certain peoples who have 
a hereditary priesthood the sacerdotal dignity is 
not assumea by the son of a priest ; one generation 
is passed over, and the pandcliildren are selected 
(Kafirs, tribes in W. Africa). Of other peoples 
we learn that priesthooii is hereiiitary, but tnat 
the aspirant must in addition be qualified by 
certain necessary endowments. Thus the faculty 
to *see the spirits’ and converse with them is in 
some oases a further condition (Tlingits, Sioux) ; 
and the like power is often required of the priests 
where priesthood as a strictly hereditary institu- 
tion is not heard of. 

As the principal duty of the priests is to mediate 
between mankind and the higher powers, so the 
chief qualification requisite for entering the priest- 
hood is the faculty of communicating with the 
ods. This faculty, however, may be proved in 
ifferent ways. Thus, when certain wonderful 
things happen to a person— especially when he 
falls into a state of ecstasy— the people may think 
that be is under the influence of some spirit ; and 
such a man is com{>etent to become a priest 
(Kafirs). Among other peoples the supposea con- 
nexion between the priests and the spirit-world 
appears more particularly in the belief that the 
priests have one or more tutelary deities of their 
own, who always give them assistance when 
required. In some oases it is even stated to be a 
necessary qualification lor priests to have such 
gods at tneir disposal (Eskimos, Algonquian 
Indians). 

As the faculty of conversing with the gods is so 
very generally confined to the priests (other iieople 
being exoluaed from communication witn the 
spirit-world), it is an easy step to the conclusion 
tnat the gods themselves nave selected their repre- 

' 0S*f pt lit, The Mging Ood, London, 1911, p. 9ff. 
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8entotiv98 amonc mankind. In conformity with 
notions of this kind, many peoples believe that 
the gods confer divine powers upon certain men, 
and that the only way in which a person can 
become a priest is by being chosen by the gods 
(Eskimos, American Indians, Kafirs, tribes in 
Siberia, India, Borneo, Australia). Generally the 
gods communicate the necessary secrets to the 
priests in dreams (Australians, Sea Bayaks, 
Tunguses), but there are various other means by 
whi^ the gods are believed to choose their favour* 
ites for the priestly vocation. Sometimes they 
intimate their wishes in a more or less peculiar 
way. 

The Moxo in Brazil think it neceazary that the asplrante to 
the priestly office should have been attacked and wounded by 
a Jaguar, this animat being the visible object of their worship; 
they believe that he seta his mark upon those whom he chooses 
to ^ his priests. The Buriats in Siberia regard men who have 
been killed by lightning as chosen by the gods, who have there* 
by conferred a certain distinction on the family of the dead 
man ; he ie considered a shaman, and his nearest relative enjoys 
the right to shatnanhood. In ancient Peru and among the 
Apaohe we meet with a kindred idea regarding lightning. The 
Munda Kols find out the proper pahan, or priest, to perform 
their sacrifices by such means as watching a frightened bull 
which stops before a certain house. When an additional prieet 
is wanted in a village on the Gold Ooast, a general meeting of 
the inhabitants is held, and a number of young men and women 
are made to stand in a circle. The fetish-priest, after weird 
and gruesome ceremonies, placet on the head of each candidate 
a bundle of herbs and leaves. In most cases it happens that 
one or more of the youths and girls fall straightway into a 
kind of fit and appear to be possessed by somelstrange influ- 
ence. This is taken as a sign that the fetish has spoken, tand 
that the deity has chosen the person or persons ao.uectsd for 
his service. 

Among the endowments requisite for aspirants 
to priestnood a very important one is tiie faculty 
of wonder-working. We are told in fact of many 
peoples that the would-be priests are expected to 
perform miracles, and that the candidate has to 
nianife.st his powers in that respect before he is 
admitted to the sacerdotal order. A person ambi- 
tious to become a priest will, e.g.t profess to have 
been told of future events by some spirit ; should 
any of his predictions relating to something which 
greatly interests the people happen to come true, 
he is regarded as a auly inspired priest (Fijians, 
natives of the Isle of Fines, M&lers in Bengal, 
Siberian tribes, Greenlanders), 

Some peoples judge from mere outward signs 
that certain persons possess mysterious powers and 
are able to act as sorcerers or priests. 

Among the Ojibwa Indians individuals gain a reputation 
for witchcraft without making any pretensions to the art, 
merely because they are deformed and ill-looking ; all esteemed 
witches or wizards among these Indians are, as a rule, * remark- 
ably wicked, of a ragged appearance and forbidding counten- 
ance.* i The Congo natives are said to number dwarfs and 
albinos among the priesthood. 

Outward peculiarities in children are in certain 
cases believed to denote that they are bound to 
become priests— e.o., being born with the eyes open 
(Austranans), or bleeding at the nose or mouth 
(Tunguses in Siberia). 

The mental disposition which is supposed to 
qualify a person tor the priestly office reveals a 
very important feature of early priesthood. 
Among a great number of peoples the priests must 
display a considerable excitability of tempera- 
ment; consequently certain qualifications of a 
pathological and psychological nature generally 
characterize the priests and sorcerers of uncivilized 
races. From several parts of the world we are 
informed that individimls of an eccentric disposi- 
tion are considered to be specially apt for the 
sacerdotal vocation. 

The Siberian shamans are rsorultad from a olan of men dis- 
tinguished by their habits of contemplation and insight into 
mysteries as well as by their ardent imagination, and their 
quallfloations for shamanhood are further thought to appear 
in frequent fits of giddiness and fainting, besides other signs. 
Certain Mbes in those parts believe that the iafluenoe of the 

i P. Jonas, HUt. 0 / the Qjihmp Indiane, London, 1861, p 146 f. 


evil spirit which ooropsls a person to become a ahaman makes 
Itself known ^ oontinual yawning, shrieking, and leaping 
round, eta The Incipient ahaman begins to see vtsTons. 
endeavours to throw himself into the water or fire, and seiasa 
knivH to hurt himself, after which he declares that the ipirlta 
have ordered him to osoomo a shaman. See artt. Pomimiom 
(Introductory and Primitiro)i Skauaxisji. 

Instances of similar ideas are furnished by Poly- 
nesian, American Indian, and African tribes. 

Among certain peoples the mere faculty of fall- 
ing into convulsions or into a state of unconscious- 
ness seems to be almost all that is required for 
becoming a priest. 

It is stated, s.or., of the Fijian priests that the power of reoslv- 
ing Inipiration and of announcing the will of tbs deity during a 
violent fit of muscular or nervous shaking, supposed to betoken 
the possession of his body by the spirit, is a necessary qualifica- 
tion for the priestly office. Before a Fijian is acknowledged as 

8 riest, he has to undergo a trial and is required to show publicly 
the spirit is entering into him. The proof of this is sup* 

K d to lie in shiverings, which appear to be involuntary, and 
le performance of which none but an expert Juggler could 
succeed. 

Statements to the same efiect refer to native triben 
in Australia, Africa, S. America, India, N. Asia, 
etc. 

The great imj^iortance attached to ecstasy os a 
symptom of divine visitation also appears in the 
numerous cases when priests before or at their 
initiation reduce themselves by special means (such 
as fasting or narcotics) to a state of delirium or 
trance which is suppos^ to indicate their sacred 
calling. 

Would-be priesta among the Eskimos, several American 
Indian trilies, as well as peoples in Africa, Asia, and Oceania, 
withdraw for a longer or shorter period to a solitary place, 
where they subsist without food until they bedn to ‘ see into 
futurity.* Of narcotic or fiery drugs Siberian enatnans use the 
fly-bano (Amanita mueearia), while the medicine-men of certain 
Indians in Guiana drink potions of strong tobacco-juioe. The 
sorcerers of tiie Guarani Indians during their period of prepara- 
tory retirement live on pepper and roasted maize only. 

It is natural to the savajg mind to ascribe 
ecstasy to spiritual agency. The convulsive ges- 
tures and incoherent utterances of the inspired 
seem to show that his own will is absent, and that 
some strange lieing has taken nossession of his 
body. A spirit or god is therefore siipiwKed to 
speak through his mouth and to command his 
actions. This faculty of falling into an ecstatic 
condition is all the more necessary for would-be 
priests, as among savage peoples nianife.stations 
of a prophetic or divine uelirium do almost univer- 
sally accompany religious ceremonies. 

Tlie observation that an ecstatic disposition is 
universally associated with priesthood draws atten- 
tion to the fact that in many cases insane persons 
are looked upon with superstitious awe. The main 
distinction between insanity and ecstasy seems to 
be that the former is generally ascril)ea to a per- 
manent, the lattei to a more casual, possession by 
a spirit. Some people believe the insane to Ijc 
under the influence of demons, while others assume 
that they are inspired by good spirits. In con- 
formity with the latter iaea, great veneration is 
paid to the insane, who are also sometimes thought 
to possess the spirit of prophecy (Arabs, natives of 
Celebes, Polynesians, Melanesians, certain Ameri- 
can Indian and Siberian tribes). 

5. Initiation of priests.— As a rule candidates 
for the profession of priest or sorcerer have to 
undergo a preparatory instruction which is im- 
parted by an expert practitioner (African, Siberian, 
Polynesian, American Indian, and Eskimo tribes). 
Not always, however, is instruction iiooeHsary, and 
it seems that those who have been inspired by the 
gods are less in want of information than those 
who are self-chosen. Among some tribes people 
assume the ofiSce of fetish-man after suitable train- 
ing, but the priestly order is said in addition to be 
augmented by persons who can prove tliat the spirits 
have suddenly seized upon tliem (certain tribes in 
Africa, India, Siberia, Australia, and N. America). 
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The preparation of the novicei in many cases 
begins at an early age. 

Amonff the Eikimoi and Aleuts the prissU are br^ht up 
to their oalling from ihelr Infancy. The OJibwa Indians en* 
oouragi their youths from the age of ten to manhood to fast, 
for in this way they obtain the favour of the gods. Boys 
destined to be pfoees among the Panama Indians are taken at 
the age of ten or twelve to be instructed in the office. 

Similar examples come from the Apnrina Indians, 
and tribes in W. Africa and Borneo. It seems to 
be the rule that, where the priests are subjected to 
a regular course of instruction, the preparatory 
|)6rio(l commences early in life, whereas tne more 
impulsive assumption of priesthood, with little or 
no previous training, is liable to take place at any 
age. 

As a rule we can draw a distinction among most 
peoples between two different phases of tbepriestlj 
education. (1) During one period the novice is 
generally under the care of some experienced priest 
who imparts to him the necessary religions instruc- 
tion and initiates him into the practices of the 
profession. (2) Another pha.se of the preparation 
includes a course of self-training, during wnich the 
aspirant has to place himself in proper correspon- 
dence with gods. 

(1) As regards the knowledge imparted to the 
candidates, mere theoretical learning is little 
thought of ; according t^o our scanty reports, most 
importance is attached to practical knowledge 
which may be of use in the magical and religious 
performances. 

In Greenland the teacher seeks, in the first place, to make the 
pupil entirely fearless and to direct his mind towards ths spirit- 
world, to the horrors of which he must be rendered insensible. 
In the Mosquito tribe of Central America the sorceresses, 
during their preparation for the office, learn various tricks from 
their predeceeiors, such ee allowing poisonous snakes to bite 
thoin, and handling fire. The prieetly novioe among the 
Indians of British Guiana is taught the traditions of the tribe, 
the medical qualities of plante. and to find where game is to be 
hod. During his novitiate the mediolnt-man of the Bororo in 
Brasil has to learn certain ritual songs and the languages of 
birds, beasts, and trees. The prieete of the Kukis in India first 
of ail seem to liave been taught the seoret language which they 
have among themselves, while the rest of their knowledge ie 
probably picked up duriug their practice. The instruction of 
the priests among some African tribes is said to comprehend 
a good deal of empirical knowledge and other secrete of the 
craft. 

(2) The self’training of a candidate for the 
priestly office evidently has for its object the pre- 
paration of his mind for intercourse with the gods. 
During this period he generally lives for a longer 
or shorter time in retirement, whilst in some cases 
a rigorous asceticism is also prescribed, such as 
fasting or subsisting on a scanty diet. In certain 
tribes the novices are required strictly to refrain 
from connexion with the opposite sex. 

with the Kikimof thii phoi* of tbt prieatly education con- 
•isted in itrint fasting ana invocation of the deity while dwell- 
ing alone in Military placet, until the eoul became independent 
of the body and of the external world ; finally the god appeared 
and provided the novice with a helping or guardian spirit. 

Of a similar description is the self-preparation 
of the priests among certain American Indians as 
well as tribes in Africa, Australia, Siberia, and 
India. In some canes the neophytes use nar- 
cotics or stimulants in order to work themselves 
into a passion of excitement, during which they 
are supposed to hold converse with the spirits. 

Among certain peoples candidates are admitted 
to the sacerdotal order through a special initiatory 
ceremony (Negroes, Waraus Indians, Siberian 
tribes, Laplanders). It is also stated that in 
certain cases the consecration of a priest takes 

{ dace several times in succession as he rises from 
ower to higher degrees of the order (Buriats in 
Siberia, Moxo Indians). 

6. The eocial poeition of the priest— Dne cir- 
cumstance which has powerfully tended to dis- 
tinguish the priesthood from the community at 
large has been the fact that the priests and 
sorcerers are, as a rale, recruited from the most 


intelligent elements of their peoples. The scanty 
learning of savage races is almost exclusively con- 
fined to the priests, who are generally the only 
preservers of tribal traditions ; they sione possess 
the knowledge of certain useful arts, and the whole 
character of their functions tends to develop their 
intellectnal Mwers and to give them a superiority 
over their fellow-tribesmen. 

It is frequently reported that the priests dis- 
tinguish themselves from the rest of the people by 
a more or less considerable knowledge of certain 
natural phenomena, by means of which they secure 
the popular confidence in their powers. The;^ have 
studieii the use of medicines, the pn^rties of 
herbs and other plants, the changes of weather, 
and the habits of animals; and this knowledge 
materially assists them in the maintenance of 
their au^ority (Negroes, Hottentots, Dayaks, 
Tahitians, Arancanians, Eskimos). 

In order to preserve the faith of the people in 
their prophetic powers the priests often collect all 
kinds of information, and whatever they learn in 
this way they ostentatiously foretell as future 
events. In many cases they are also said to act in 
collusion with each other, in keeping the people 
under their influence (tribes in W. Africa, Ameri- 
can Indians, etc.). When the priests exercise the 
precarious art of prophecy, great significance is 
attributed to their utterances. Hence wc often 
hear that, in order to ensure that their predictions 
shall prove true, they make them sufficiently 
ambiguous or uncertain to admit of a variety of 
interpretations (tribes in Africa, some Amencan 
Indians). If, in snite of all precautions, they fail 
to produce the effects promised by them, they 
generally have recourse to various excuses. The 
non-success is attributed, e.p., to some defect in 
the medicine, or the applicant is labouring under 
the displeasure of the gods, who refuse to be 
appeased unless renewed and richer offerings are 
made (certain American Indians, Negroes, 
Hawaiians). A very general excuse is the counter- 
acting influence of some demon (Dayaks, Oceanians, 
natives of Victoria, Hottentots). No less fre- 
quently priests and sorcerers who fail in iHsrform- 
ing miracles save their reputation by accusing 
other persons of having, by secret necromancies, 
frustrated their endeavours (trilies in N. S. Wales, 
India, N. America). 

The respect which the priests and sorcerers enjoy 
is increase by the mystery in which they generally 
envelop their proceedings. They do their best to 
inspire the people with fear, if they think such a 
coarse necessary for the strengthening of their 
power. Thus they may threaten to send the 
spirits or some magic substance into those who 
disbelieve them (Tlingits, natives of Victoria), or 
in some other way let the spirits avenge even 
the slightest neglect or disobedience (T&itians, 
Fijians). The bizarre external appearance of most 
priests among savage races also servos to a great 
extent to impress the popular imagination. By 
painting their bodies in all colours and dressing 
themselveB in the most fantastical manner they 
inspire their tribesmen with feelings of mystery 
and awe, and sometimes this effect is express^ 
sought (Indians of Virginia, Siberian tribes). It 
is likewise beyond dispute that a strong impres- 
sion of fear is produced upon the people by the 
ecstatic orgies which so often form an essential 
part of the rites of savage priesthood. The gestures 
and other morbid manifestations of the priests, 
vivid descriptions of which are given by numerous 
eye-witnesses, necessarily strike the bystanders 
with awe and terror. It is in this connexion 
interesting to note that the religious and magical 
rites of savages very generally take place in the 
dark, and in some cases dariniesB is even repre- 
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sented aa a necossarjr condition for aaccess. The 
Siberian ahamans perform their ceremonies in some 
gloomy place and generally at night, in order to 
appear more mysterioua and terrible in the dark* 
neaa ; and the same ia said regarding the aorcerera of 
the Eskimos, Waraua Indians, Congo natives, etc. 

Among certain peoples the priests stren^hen 
their authority by attaching themselves to the 
kings and noble classes in a community, vrhile at 
the same time they are said in return to sm)i>ort 
the ruling system (Polynesians, Klionda in India, 
Kafirs, certain American Indians). 

One of the most important methods by which the 
priests increase their influence ia by convincing the 
people of their supernatural endowments through 
yarious miracles. There are reports from many 
peoples that confidence in the priests and sorcerers 
depends upon their supposed faculty of performing 
miracles — one successful instance often causes all 
previous failures to be forgotten. Priests and 
sorcerers strengthen their reputation through 
delusive demonstrations of their invulnerability— 
by stabbing themselves with knives in different 
parts of the body (Ostyaks), by throwing them- 
selves into the fire or seizing live coals with their 
hands (certain Tatar tribes), by allowing poisonous 
snakes to bite them^ etc. (Mosquito Indians). 
How essentially the influence of the priesthood 
depends on their presumed power of wonder- 
working is shown by the fact that among several 
tribes priests who fail in their elforts, or other- 
wise lose the confidence of their people, at the 
same time forfeit their ofiSee and sometimes are 
subject to punishment (tribes in India and Africa. 
Andamanese). They are even liable to be killed 
by the enraged people ; this may be due to the 
idea that worthless priests are of no use and there- 
fore cannot hold the sacerdotal office, but, as they 
P<^e88 dangerous powers, they must be made away 
with. There are also grounds for connecting the 
killing of priests with the killing of the divine king. 

The methods by which the priests and sorcerers 
of savage races acquire confidence and reputation 
among their countrymen raise the question whether, 
on the whole, we are to look upon them as a class 
of impostors or not. The opinion predominant in 
theoretical literature is that we cannot suppose 
that the priests and sorcerers of the uncivilized 
races are, generally speaking, impostors (Lord 
Avebury, J. G. r^razer, A. R^ville, R. de la 
Grasserie, Julias Lippert). The opinions of tra- 
vellers, again, are divided, but many of them have 
considered the question from different points of 
view. There is no reason to condemn the priests 
and sorcerers as deceivers because their proceedings 
seem meaningless to European observers, or because 
some travellers have ascertained, by experiments, 
that the savage mystery-men are not endowed 
with those miraculous powers which they claim to 
possess. The principal point is whether they 
uelieve in their own powers or not ; this they very 
generally seem to do, although, on the other hand, 
impostors are undoubtedly met with among the 
priests at all stages of early beliefs, Gf, art. 
rossESSioN (Introductory). 

7. Observances, etc*, distinguishing priesthood. 
—Numerous practices and observanees are among 
many peoples obligatory upon the priests and tend 
to separate them from the rest of the community, 
as they cannot in general be combined with the 
circumstances of ordinary life. 

(1) There are certain ascetic regulations which 
apply to sexual life. The fact that persons devoted 
to religion are often obliged to live a single life has 
been ascribed to the notion that there is something 
impure and sinful in marriage, as in sexual rela- 
tions generally. Among many peoples the members 
of the priesthood are forbidden to marry, and must 


keep themselves pure (several American Indian 
trim, Kalmuks, Todas, etc.). Celibacy and 
chastity are, however, by no means universally 
required of the priests ; on the contrary, they seem 
in some oases to be distinguished from the people 
as a whole by extraordinary liberties in sexual 
respects. The ius pritna noetis accorded to the 
priesthood among certain peoples exemplifies the 
sexual privileges which are sometimes enjoyed by 
the sacerdotal order. Among certain peoples the 
priestesses must not marry, for the reason that, 
belonging to the god, they cannot become the 
property of a roan. But this prohibition extends 
to marriage only, and a priestess is not debarred 
from sexu^ ooiiimerce (tribes in W. Africa). 

(2) Other ascetic regulations concern fasting and 
prohibited articles of food. Fasting generally 
seems to be observed when a person wishes to put 
himself in correspondence with the spirits per- 
forming some religious rite (Santals, Siberian 
tribes, some Melanesians and American Indians), 
and sometimes for the same purpose the prie.st8 
reduce themselves by artificial means to a state of 
mind which is supposed to Indicate their close com- 
munion with the supernatural world. Food restric- 
tions of various kinds are imposed upon the 
priests. 

(3) Among many peoples the priests are distin- 
guished by a special costume and also by the 
colour of tneir dress. 

The pritfts of the Sinhalese and in Slam are clothed in yellow ; 
and in the Halav Peninsula tbs priestly magician shares with 
the king the right to make use of cloth dyed the royal colour, 
yellow. The prlesteeees of the Manipuns In India drees in 
white. Among the Peruviane the pneet wore white when 
Invoking the gods. Ths ordinary dress of the Zapotec priests 
was a full whits robs, that of ths Toltee priests a long black 
robe, and the common Totonac priests wore long black robos of 
ootton. In ancient Mexico a clue of priesteseee called ' maids 
Of penanos * ordinarily wore a habit all white. 

(4) It is rather a general custom for priests to 
distinguish themselves by the length of their hair 
(certain tribes in N. America, India, and Africa). 
Frazer explains the custom of sacred persons 
leaving their hair long by referring to the dangers 
which, In the primitive view, beset the cutting of 
it.' Such dangers are common to all, but sacred 
persons have more to fear from them than ordinary 
people ; the simplest way of evading peril is not to 
out the hair at ul. 

(5) A remarkable fact is that the priests almost 
universally distinguish themselves from the com- 
munity at lai'ge by means of a separate language 
which they use in the divine service or in inter- 
course witn each other. 

The anyokoird, or prieets, of the Qreenlanderi have a peculiar 
language, altogether different from the onlinary tongue of the 
country, and words of the general language they um in an 
opposite or metaphorical sense. This particular Idiom they 
make use of only at their practices of witchcraft and when thsy 
are consulted by the people. 

Similar reports are given of the priests among 
several triMs in N. and S. America, Africa, India, 
the Malay Archipelago, and Oceania. 

8. Claitification of priesta.— Of the two classes 
of supematuralistie practitioners the priests are 
those who represent the religion of a people; 
they exercise the duties incumbent on them by 
invoking the aid of the snpeniatural beings, and 
their power consists in influencing the will of the 
latter. Magicians, on the other hand, act inde- 
pendently of the supreme rulers, with whom they 
nave no communication in the sense in which the 
priests have. By their magio they are themselves 
able to bring about the oesired results, and the 
same means of coercion may be applied by them 
even to the gods. 

But, although theoretically separated, the ty(>M 
of priest and sorcerer among uncivilized and semi- 

1 OBf, pt it. Taboo and the Perile of the Soul, London, 1911. 
p.t58ff. 
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civilized peoples almost inextrioably blend into one 
another. Communication with supernatural beings 
is in no way confined to the * priests,’ nor do the 
* sorcerers’ monopolize the practice of magic. 
Very frequently it happens tnat practitioners in 
whom the priestly type preponderates have recourse 
to magic also, and that representatives of the type 
of sorcerer maintain a religious communication 
with spirits. 

Certain writers associate the difference between 
priests and sorcerers with the occurrence of a 
oenevolent and a malevolent class of priests among 


Kafirs, Buriats). There is on the whole a tendency 
to identify priests with protectors of the people, 
whereas magicians or sorcerers are representea as 
evil-doers who endeavour to inflict distress u)>on 
others. Facts go to prove, however, that the dis- 
tinction between well- and ill-disposed classes of 
priests is often very arbitrary ; sometimes * priests,’ 
e.g,t forfeit their sacerdotal dignity and are trans- 
ferred to the class of 'sorcerers,’ merely because 
they have lost the popular confidence in their good- 
will (American Indians, Eskimos, tribes in Central 
Africa). 

In a few oases distribution of function makes 
the types of priest and sorcerer distinct from each 
other. Thus weather-doctors, fortune-tellers, 
exorcists, and physicians, who form special pro- 
fessions of their own among certain peoples, also 
supply, in some cases, instances of the typical 
manician. Examples of such practitioners acting 
solely by magical means are, nowever, extremely 
rare— wiiich can also be said of the occurrence of 
the unadulterated priestly type. 

To a certain extent the numerous functions are 
performed by special classes of priests. Although 
the regular priests almost universally also practue 
divination, yet among many peoples the diviners 
form a distinct profession within the priesthood, 
and in a great number of such cases the perform- 
ance is stated to take place through other means 
than consulting the goas. 

In the Kaftr tribee the amatola, who pimctise augury by 
burning oertain roots, are distinot from other claeiea of the 
prieethood. In Uganda the bahumu, who foretell the future 
from the entrails of fowls, constitute a separate olass of diviners. 
Among the Malagasy there is a olass of men called panandro^ 
* astrologers,* who calculate and declare unlucky days and hours 
and foretell the destiny of children. The natives al>out the 
Altai mountains in N. Central Asia, besidee shamans and 
weather-makers, have four separate classes of augurs distin- 
guished from each other by different names and different 
methods of procedure. 

Instances of a similar kind are given by the 
Kiruhizes and several American Indmn tribes. 

The priests and physicians are very generally 
the same men, but cases of physicians forming a 
profession of their own in association with the 
priesthood are not rare among uncivilized races 
(Polynesians, Melanesians, tribes in India, Negroes, 
American Indians). 

Weather -making is among the lower races 
universally associated with priesthood, although it 
is sometimes diflicult to ascertain when this 
function refers to the regular priests and when to 
a special class of individuals. Among oertain 
peoples, however, the weather-doctors are clearly 
identical with the priests (Greenlanders, some 
American Indians, Negroes, and Siberian tribes). 
In other cases the profession of a weather-maker is 
kept distinot from ordinary priesthood. 

Among ths nstirei of ths AltsI dlstrlot thsre is s special class 
of •hamans wfaA profaas to manage the weather by means of a 
magic itona. The KirgAiaes have a class who not only foretell 
the weather but lUso nave the power to cause or avert rain, 
wind, and lightning. Among the Yagas in Congo the ieingiUit 
or ram-make^ form an inferior olass under the gangoi, or 
fitlsh-men. The Okanda Negroes havs priests to whom ths 
people apply for produolng rain when a bad year is impend- 


ing, and these have a epeclal name. 'Die rain-dootors of the 
PWnpunced distinct tnm 


tew peoplss avan makt a distinction batwasn different bianofaes 
of wiathe^maklng as represented by different groups of priests 
(Maoris). 

To the offices associated with the priesthood 
belongs the judicial authority with which its 
members are often invested. As a rule the rights 
of the priests in this respect are closely connected 
with their relijgious duties, their supematurid 
endowments being called into requisition for the 
administration of jnstioe in the various communi- 
ties. From the Congo, Loango, and other African 
countries, as well as from Hawaii, we hear that on 
such occasions the priests are the chief offioiators 
at ordeals. Similarly, when a person is accused of 
practising witchcraft, the priests are the most 
competent to conduct the case (Greenlanders, £. 
African and Congo tribes). Thieves and other 
evil-doers are often detect^ by the assistance of 
the well-informed priests (Apache, Tlingits, £. 
African tribes). In a few cases the priests are 
entrusted with a regular judicatory dignity, as, e.g,, 
in Hawaii, where someapDearanceof judicial forms 
was preserved in cases oHitigation. 

Among the Bedagry in Qulnea * the fetish prieete are ths only 
judges of ths people, and the statutes of their country are 
recorded in their own oreaete only,’ yet the people are Mid never 
to murmur against their decisions.! 

From almost all parts of the world where un- 
civilized peoples live come reports that women also 
officiate as priests and sorcerers ; in general no 
very great distinction seems to be inade between 
the sexes as regards their qualification for priest- 
hood. Often, nowever, men take precedence in 
the sacerdotal profession. Female priests or 
sorcerers are met with among the Greenlanders^ 
American Indians, Negroes, some Siberian tri^s, 
Fijians, Dayaks, etc. From some peoples we 
learn that ail the great ceremonies must do con- 
ducted by men, or that the women are not 
admitted to the priesthood at all (certain Siberian 
tribes, Chippewa Indians, Andamanese, Austra- 
lians). 

The priestly offices to which women seem princi- 
pally to devote themselves are foretelling the 
future (oertain American Indians, Kamchadales) 
and healing diseases (Negroes, American Indians, 
Papuans). It is a widely-spread notion that 
women are endowed with mysterious powers in a 
much higher degree than men (Arabs, Negroes, 
tribes in India, Australians). Such ideas of the 
spiritual propensities of women account for the 
inclination displayed by many peoples to attribute 
witchcraft particularly to the female sex (Eskimos, 
certain American Indians, Hottentots, Siberian 
tribes, Arabs). In a few instances some peoples 
who have both male and female priests conflne 
special classes of priestly functions to one or other 
of the two sexes exclusively. 

LirsaiTVSB.— W. W. BaudUsln, Dte Oiwh. dst alUstla- 
nmUl. PrietUrthunUt Ltipsig, 188(1: J. G. Bourke, *Th« 
M«dioinB-in«n of tho ApBche|* in 9 ItBSIF (1602), p. 461 ff. ; 
A. W. Howltt, *On Australian Medicine Men,* in JAI xvl 
Fl88e-87] 28 ff.; G. Landtman, The Origin of Prisithood, 
Kkenaee, 1006 : J. Lippert, Allgemeine Oeseh. de$ Prtefter- 
fAums, 2 vole., Berlin, ; S. Maybaum, Die Sntu/ioMung 

dt§ aitieraelit, PriegUrthunu, Brealau. 1880 ; A. RSvills. Bin. 
des religions, 8 vole., Paris, 1888-^ ; H. Spencer, Priemplsi qf 
Sociology, London, 1808-06, voL lit. pt. vl. * Ecoleeiaetioa] 
Inetltutioni.’ GUNNAR LANOTHAN. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Babyloniaii).-ln 
view of the great antiquity of their religion, going 
back, as it does, to over 4000 years before Christ, 
there is no doubt that the priesthood of the Baby- 
lonians, in most if not ail of its numerous orders, 
was very ancient. It is impossible, however, to 

1 B. Lander, Bsoordeqf Oag^n dapperton^t Last Expedition 
to A/ricat London, 1880, 1. 881. 
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estimate the dates of the institution of these 
orders, the more especially as they must have 
grown up rather than come into such sadden 
existence as founding by any power of the State or 
the people would imply. There seems to be no 
doubt that the remote antiquity of the Babylonian 
priesthood had brought to its members great influ- 
ence and wealth, as well as the veneration of the 
pCN^le. 

Tne number and the nature of the priestly 
offices and orders in Babylonia were detennined 
by the requirements of their religion. Theology, 
mythology, legends of the gods and heroes illus- 
trating their mith, and temple history were prob- 
ably taught by the scribes (tupiarru), or by such of 
them as had l^en educated at and received orders 
through the temple schools. But the superstitions 
contained in their creed necessitated not only a full 
staff of sacrificial priests, conductors of special cere- 
monies, etc., but also numerous conjurors, sooth- 
sayers, magicians, etc., each with his special domain, 
which, however, in case of need, overlapped the 
others. The sacrificer, therefore, might perform 
incantations, and the spell-maker might interpret 
a dream. 

X. Priests in g^enerah—In ail probability the 
most usual term for * priest* in Babylonian was 
iangu, jiossibly a nasalized form of the Sumerian 
(non-Semitic) saq^ * head.* The Sem. plural was 
ianqi^ though tlie plural for professions of men, 
kangutiy was probaoly not excluded. The last 
would coincide in form with the abstract Sangutuy 

* priesthood’ in general — ».«. a man’s priestly 
cnaracter, as in the case of a Babylonian or an 
Assyrian king, or the priestly body to which a 
man migdit belong. The Sem. form, SangUy seems 
to have been borrowed by the Sumerians, who at- 
tached it to the character mesy * hero,’ * man of 
worth.’ ^ It is this root that is found in the Sem. 
rendering of the Sum. pa-fe-si, namely, USakkUy 
from the Sum. ig-saCy ^he who is at tne head,’ a 
word often rendered by ‘priest-king.’ Though 
probably often a priest, the iifakku was generally 
a kind of viceroy, under a royal ruler {lugal-Sarrtiy 

* king ’), and took his title from the place which he 
governed, as Gudea patesi LagaSy * (iudea, viceroy 
of Lagas.’ 

2. The high-prieit.— Several words which may 
be thus rendered are known. A Sangu rah^A (so 
L. Delaporte), ‘great priest,’ is shown on the 
cylinder-seal published in his ‘Cylindres orien- 
taux ’ {A MG xxxiii. [1909]). This object, which is 
a talisman rather than a seal, shows Adiur-nimcli, 
the personage in question, standing before Istar. 
His costume i^ that of an Assyrian of the higher 
class, and he wears wig and beard. 

In what way the Sangu rabA differed from the 
SangA dannuy * mighty priest,’ and from the Sangii- 
mah^Uy ‘ supreme priest,’ is uncertain. In the 
Surpu-series of incantations * (v./vi. 173) the last- 
named is spoken of as kindling the lire and the 
brazier, and throwing therein the means of loosing 
the spell. He is also spoken of as the holy libation- 
priest [ramku ellu) oi £a, and the messenger of 
Merodach. As a result of this} and similar acts, 
the man on whose behalf the ceremony was per- 
formed would be saved and freed from his sin that 
very day. Evidently these high-priests hod not 
the power of releasing a man from tho effects of 
his sin, and uttering words of pardon, without 
these magical ceremonies. 

During the period of the Sumerian dynasty of 

1 * Priest* also seems to be expressed by tho simple word 
dvMUy *man*; ci AssnrbaDipars Cylinder A (col. vll. 48), 
where NabO-qdtfl-^bat is called dwit Sin, ' man priest) of the 
moon-god.' Awel Marudak (Bvil-Merodaoh) and many similar 

names may express the same idea. . . ^ , 

9 H. Zimmern. Bntrdge gur K*nntntM dir bab. RAtgum, pt. i.. 

' Die Bescbwdrungstafeln Surpu,* Leipzig, 1896. 


Ur the 
was call 

pointed _ _ 

Thus the 11th oolophon-date of King Dungi records 
the proclamation of the lord true prince (en nir^zi) 
of Ann and the lord {en)of Nannar (the moon-god).' 
These two temple omcials were invested two 
years later {The Amherst TaUetSy London, 1908, 
vol. i. p. xiv). Other examples of similar investi- 
tures are Dungi’s 31st and doth dates, as calculated 
by H. Kadau, andBflr-Sin’sdth, 5th, 8th, and 11th, 
etc. En was apparently Semiticized as Snu, fern, 
SntUy written in Sum. nin’dingir, ‘lady of the 
god’=‘ priestess.’ 

3. The subordinate orders.— Unfortunately no 
trustworthy list of those exists, so that their rank 
and consequently thoir order of proceilence are 
difficult to determine. Certain priests were at- 
tached to the palace of the Assyrian king, but, as 
their order does not coincide with what is given 
elsewhere, this list is of doubtful authority. We 
find in it seers, incantation-priests, magians (?), 
and, apparently, ‘inquirers.’ Another short list 
in a letter mentions the a6a, probably ‘temple 
scribe,’ and then ‘ secretary ’ in general ; tho seers ,* 
the incantation-priests ; the dsSy or ‘ physicians ’ ; 
and the dagil ig^riy or ‘bird-prognosticators.’ 
Here the order of their importance seems to be 
rougldy indicated. 

4. The priesta’ clothinff, and the ^rfection of 

their persons.— Though Uie priests shown in the 
early cylinder-seals wear dresses practically iden- 
tical— a fringed cloak reaching to the feet, leaving 
the right arm uncovered and therefore free, with 
bare feet and (generally) shaven head — there seems 
to be no doubt that distinctive clothing was worn. 
Thus the British Museum letter K. 026 (R. F. 
Harper, Assyrian and Babylonian Chicago, 

1910, no. 24) describes the mnSmaiu as wearing a 
red robe and a mitre of the same colour (Behrens, 
Assyrisch-babylonische Brief e kultischen Inhalts), 
Details as to priestly clothing are meagre, hut ap- 
parently the right garments had to be used, or the 
ceremony would be a failure. A list iWAIv. 28) 
gives the words puliamu-Udiq bSliy ‘ robe of a bSlu ’ 
(chief priest, Bern, fur en, above), ^bat nikty 
‘dress of the sacrifice,’ etc. 

To appropriateness of dress was added, at least 
in the case of the higher orders, the highest perfec- 
tion of birth and of person. He who aspired to 
the office of seer (6dril) and who was of tiio ever- 
lasting seed of Enwediiranki (Euedoreschus, EBE 
yi. 642**), ‘ the king with the woollen garment of 
Bamas,’ should be the offspring of a parent whose 
forbear was holy, and he himself shouhi likewise 
be perfect in form and feature. Sucli a one only 
might approach the presence of Samad and Adad 
(the sun-god and the wind -god), the place of the 
vision and tho oracle. One not being thus holy 
and perfect, defective as to eyes ( ? squint-eyed), 
wanting teeth, mutilated of finger, with earth- 
grey flesh, filled witli leprosy, etc., could not be 
Keofier of tlie decrees of Bama§ and Adad, approach 
the place of £a, Samai, Merodach, or Nln-5dina, 
or join the brethren at the decision of tho seers. 
They could not reveal to him the word of the 
oracle, and he could not hold in his hand ‘the 
cedar beloved of the great gods.’ 

K, Consecration and tonsure.— There are many 
references to priestly consecration, but nothing is 
known as to the distinctive marks which tho priests 
boro. The seal-iinprcssions show that they were 
often clean shaven, and it seems certain that this 
was part of the rite of consecration, which was 
performed by the priestly tonsure-cutter, Sui (Sum. ) 
or galldbu (Sem.). His work was probably per- 
formed before the statue of the deity to whom the 

1 For a parallel cf. the use of the Hcb. |ni) In Qn 14^8 ®tc. 
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neophyte waa to be dedicated {PSBAy 1893, pp. 
417-420). The importance of the ceremony is in- 
dicated by the fact that even the king might per- 
form it : 

* At the beflrinninir of the toniurintr.i eocordliiff to wh&t wm 
their command, (as for) the priest of the house of Uie Junior 
fo(^<distributor, Sennacherib tonsured him (ugdaUithiuy 
(Letter K, 122, HarjMsr, no. 48X 

This was apparently followed by the giving of 
the i>rieHtly tiara, in another inscription Assur- 
bani'/inli, after referring to the appointment of his 
clduHt brother, SamaS'Sum*uktn (Saosduchinos), to 
the kingdom of Babylon, states that his younger 
brother, Assur'iimktn-palOa, w'as consecrated to be 
uru fffillu before Assur, and his third brother, 
As8ur*6til-sam6-6r4iti‘bal&ti-Su, to the same office 
before the god Sin. The word used is ugdallib, * I 
(or he) tonsured.* 

6. The priesthood and the king.— All the higher 
priests were naturally iu close Gonimunic4itiou 
with the court, as many documents, especially the 
Babylonian and Assyrian letters, show. As has 
been foreshadowed in § i, the king himself was 
(perhaps always) the great high-priest. His posi- 
tion as head of the State, however, must nave 
prevented him from fulfilling many of his priestly 
lunctioQB, except those wliicli had to do with his 
royal position. Specialists among the various 
orders of priests hoa naturally to instruct him with 
regard to the things which he could not into 
thoroughly— lucky and.tinlucky days, celestial and 
terrestrial omens, the tablets to be used at the 
various ceremonies, and the time required for the 
performance of tlie rites, whicli sometimes extended 
over many days. The tall tiara which the king 
M ore, and the cord behind, which, arising from its 
liighest point, descended, in the case of the Baby- 
lonian rulers, to the hem of his rol)e, wore also, 
probably, priestly signs or necessary portions of 
their dress. The cord probably has some analogy 
to that worn by the Parsis under tbeir clothing. 

7. The prieathood and the people.— Not less 
important was the connexion of the priesthcKKi 
with the people, who were not only its justifica- 
tion, but mso its main support. As intermediaries 
between the g^s and the people, in sacrifice, pro- 
pitiation, penitence, prayer, and oracle, they were 
the interpreters of all the religious texts, ex- 
pounders of omens, and indicators of lucky and 
unlucky days and seasons. It is uncertain whether 
the judges were of priestly rank or not, but the 
priestlu^ hod also much to do not only with the 
interpretation of moral and religious law, but also 
with many of the civil enactments. 

That laymen, and even slaves, could take part 
in the temple services is shown by Harper’s Letter 
no. 368, where we read that Ninqaya, the liand- 
maid of the king’s mother, is not suitable for the 
service (worship) : 

* Sh« shall not snter (therein). As the mother o( the kinif, my 
lord says, let her open the (money-) chest, let her perform the 
service.' 

In other words, she had money, and could make a 
gift; let her do so, and then take part in the 
worship. Another letter asks the king M’liether 
certain women might enter the temple and take 
part in the worship, and, if so, m'ouuI the king’s 
fnstruotions apply to a slave-M'oman who was with 
them. It seems probable that the ordinary citizen 
was merely a tithe-payer, and that the very jioor 
and the landless gave labour. It is not impossible 
that certain of we more intelligent of the laity 
were initiated into the mysteries which the tablets 
show to have been common in the higher orders of 
the priesthood. 

Besides offering sacrifices, the priests conducted 

1 Gallubu ; but perhaps this word here meant the whole 
ceremony, in whioa osee the rendering would he ‘coneeon- 
Uon.» ^ 


the services, and arranged the UetiatemUit or tables 
of offerings to the gods. It was also the duty of 
some of them to receive the tithes, and to certify 
that they had been paid (the tablets referring to 
these are very numerous during the early period). 
Some of them looked after the temple itself, while 
others arranged for the services and the processions. 
What proportion of the offerings the priesthood 
took for itself is uncertain, but, as the temples 
became enormously rich, there is no doubt that the 

f iriests who served them lived on tlie fat of the 
and, and even gi'ew very wealthy. In their posi- 
tion, however, the {Ktssession of private means 
must have been a matter of indifference for all but 
the most avaricious, but many passed on what 
they could not use themselves to their family, 
relatives, or friends (cf. Bel and the Dragon, 

8. The mfidu and maimaiu.— That these two 
classes of priests were closely allied is proved by 
the fact that the Sum. mai and maSnmS were both 
reproduced by the Sem. simple form mdiu. The 
nutkniahi was the priest who had especially to do 
with ceremonies and ritual. He anointed the 
king’s head, consecrated his couch, and drove forth 
the evil which had made its home in the royal 
abode. After this ceremony a procession was 
formed, in M’hich torches and a lamb for sacrifice 
were carried, and it was the custom on these 
occasions to offer likewise many natural products. 
After the sacrifice came the purification of the 
palace. It was also the duty of the mnkuiahi, to 
pronounce numerous incantations on these cere- 
monial occasions. The order seems to have been 
classed with that of the 'seers,* and the dze, 

* physicians.’ 

In Letter no. 23 of Harper a mainia&u is referred 
to as not having taken the tablets of the series 
‘ tlie unpropitious day, the day not good : hand- 
raising,’ %.$, * act(8) of prayer.’ These were appar- 
ently documents which lie should have useu in 
certain ceremonies. In Letter no. 118 waSmaH 
seem to be spoken of in connexion with the 
instruction of certain persons in the ceremonies. 
The writer, Arad-Gula, may have been a member 
of this order. 

9. The aiipu.— Like ihemdiu and the 'itutiinaSu, 
the aiipu was also one of the most important 
priests of the Babylonian hierarchy. The duty^of 
the order m'Os to make incantations, either for 
imposing a spell or for releasing a man therefrom. 
The latter is referred to in the book of the Baby- 
lonian Job, ‘ Lidlul the Sage,’ and from the same 
work it seems that he was able to diagnose in 
cases of illness (Jastrow, Die Bd. Baoyloniene 
nnd Aeeyriens, ii. 129. 6) — an indication that he 
belonged to the pliysician class. Another form of 
his name, apparently, is Uippu, from the Sum. 
ili6, and uncier that title the tablets refer to the 
idppu ia (Unan, 'grain- (or wheat) magician.* 
The incantation-senes fiurpu seems to indicate 
that there were priestesses of this class (eal Uibsg 
diiptUf viii. 52). The lists indicate that the aiipu 
was also a paiiiu, 'anointer,’ as well as a bdrA, 
‘seer.’ Ahpu is represented in Heb. by 
oiSaph^ from the same root (Dn 1^, etc.). Bee 
HDB iil. 210. 

10. The uru-galltt. — As this word translates 
the Bum. maimait which is also rendere<l mdht, 
the priest indicated seems to have been one of the 
same class. The meaning of the word is 'great 
protector,’ and it seems to indicate several groups. 
A portion of his duties (those connected with we 
New Year festivities) had to be performed during 
the night : 

* In Niaan. day 2nd, (or an hour (double hour) o( the night, 
the uru'gallu ahall riee up, and shall pour out the waters from 
the river (the Euphrates). He shall enter before Bel (Merodach). 
He shall let down the curtain (gddslaiu)~he shw utter thia 
prayer before Bel.' 
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Here follow the words of the sapplioation, in 
conplets, the lirst line Sumerian, and the second 
Babylonian in each case (sea EBE vii. 3*). As 
priest of the temple of Belus (£-satfila, Merodaoh's 
temple), the ttru-gcUlu glorified Uiis god as * the 
fortunate king, lord of the world, glorying in his 
strength,’ etc. He ends his prayer by asking the 
god’s favour on his city Babylon, and on E-sagila, 
iiis temple. As indicated aTOve (§ 5)1 A^^ur-ban!* 
ftpli’s younger brother, AS^ur-muktri-pnlda, was 
appointed to the position of uru^gcUlu of (appar- 
ently) the god A^ur. 

11. The ia'ilu. — There is much doubt as to the 
real meaning of this word. Interpretations given 
are * man of god ’ and * man of the spell.* In both 
cases, however, a phrase like dwU Sa'Ui would be 
exi^ected, at least for the second alternative. 
Another word for this priest was tnsi (Sum. and 
Sem.), rendering the characters en-me^ub, *lord 
of the holy incantation,’ or the like. His special 

rovince seems to have liecn the interpretation of 

reams (see Zimmern, ZA iii. [1888] 233). His 
duties, however, as indicated by Lidlul the Sage, 
included olFerings : 

'The ia’ilu did nofc bring forward my cauee by an offering.* 

Modifications of the Ideographic writing expressed 
the Hum. enginui and endibf translated by ia'ilu 
and a word which Ziminem completes as nuKatimmu 
and translates * baker.* This, however, is doubt- 
ful, the more probable rendering being 4ood- 
distributor,’ or the like. The feminine is ia'iltu, 

12 . The paiiitt.— -This was the * anointing priest,* 
though the duty of anointing was apparently not 
confined to any one class. That early type of Noah, 
Zi-ilsuddu {lurvdrjt in Lucian, dc Dea Syriaf xii.), 
is described as having belonged to this order, as 
did Adapa {EBE vi. 644). Jensen renders the 
word as *the anointed one,’ but there is no doubt 
that the real meaning is * anointing priest,* or the 
like.^ Divine priests of this class were regarded 
as dwelling in the Abyss {poM apH, * auointers of 
the ApsU’). As it was the custom to cleanse with 
oil the foundation -memorials of the Assyrian kings 
when restorations of buildings wore made, the 
king himself, to judgo from the inscriptions, acted 
as anointer, and may have l)een regarded, like the 
pro-historic rulers, as belonging to this same 
priestly order. Wliether the poMu^ who was not 
of royal race, anointed the palace foundation-stones 
or not is uncertain and unlikely. 

The above dealt with the Sum. (rroup proviiionally read 
a^-wK, hut paHiu alto renders the siim. lab snd mar-mab- 
Lab apparently meant ’cleanser,’ and then alto 

* anointer * for Uie purpose of producinif some uudosirable effect 
on a person believeef to be hostile (see K. L. Tallqvitt, Die 
astj/r. BeechtoQrunguerie MaqlAj lA^ipxicr, 1805, vi. 102 ff., 
110 ff.. where the fem. paiiMu occurs). Tlieee, however, were 
probably not the prietUy auointers, but belonged to the 
sorcerer clots. 

13. The sukkallu. — This word, which comes 
from the Sumerian, is generally translated * mes- 
senger * or * minister * (of a god, etc.). There were 
many classes of sukkallu, with duties correspond- 
ingly various. As the ideograph expressing this 
office is lah, his work may have been orij^nallj 
analogous to that of the paiiiu, and, for this 
reason, he was regarded as an ’anointer.* The 
Babylonian physician, dsd, also called himself 
mkkalln, probably bemuse anuintiiig formed part 
of the medical treatment. In the sense of 
’minister,* numerous gods bore the title or the 
name of Sukkallu (see § 23, below). 

In W. Hayet Ward’t Seal Cylinders ej Western Asia, 
Washington, 1010, no. 52b. Uru-Nanpar apptan at the sukkal- 
mab of the Babylonian (Urite) king Su-Sin (e. 2600 B.c.k The 
eeal shows him shaven, thus indicating hit priestly potltion. 


t An * anointer,’ however, would probably be himttlf 
* anointed ' at (it may be suppoeed) hit coniecrsUon. 


14. The ^ kisal-laf^u, 

this may be classed among the minor orders. The 
etymology of the word is lasal, ’ oil-place,’ and the 
aliove-named /a$, Ho cleanse.’ His duties miut 
therefore have b^n similar to those of tbe paHiu 
and the rukkallu, and he may have assist^ the 
king on the occasion of his official building-conse- 
orations. 

ic The 8urru.*<-Pri68t8 bearing this title appar- 
ently belonged to one of the most important of the 
Babylonian sacerdotal classes, and might even 
aspire to the high-priesthood, as is indicated by 
the fact that the tura-'inah is once rendered in 
Bab. as Sangamal^f^u, ’high-priest’ (see § 2). The 
lists give also the word sura-gal (Sum.), ’great 
surra ^ f WAl ii. 21. 41, 46, 47c). The surra prob- 
ably belonged to the highest class of the musician 
priests, as represented by the kaH (see § 16). 
Though read langamaj^1^)u, it is really the 
suravutf^u who is spoken of as kindling the fire 
and the braxier (S 2). In the list of priests, WA I ii. 
32. 9, either as suramalyu or as iangnmaf^u, he is 
mentioned between the ’libationer’ {ramku) and 
the maiinaiu (see § 8). 

16. The kalfi.— A Semiticized form of the Sum. 
ged, dialectic mulu, this, like surru, stood for a 
variety of offices. From the inscriptions and the 
bilingual lists it is clear that he was, like the 
surru, a singer, a worker (? of ceremonies, ga-ga, 
dialectic ma-ma), an utterer of lamentation (tr), 
Anu*s (or god’s) fortress [bad ana or had dingira), 
and the invoker of the oracle {nunuz-pAs^tamd 
piriiti), Kal-A also explains the Sum. groups sura 
and sura-gal, ‘ great sunm ’ (see § 15). 

Besides being the temple singer, the kal-d wrote 
astrological reports, with, probably, the forecasts 
derivea therefrom ; and the ceremonv of making 
oiferings was also part of his duty. In connexion 
w’ith his musical duties, It is noteworthy that the 
god £a, as patron of their order, bore the name of 
Lumlia, the ideogram expressing which is regardeil 
as a wedge-formed picture of a musical instrument, 
the lyre. 

17. The nfini. — This was apparently the 
musician-priest par excellence. Tne god £a is 
said to have had a s^^ecial ndru of his own 
named Ujuisu, ' the wise one,’ and as the god of 
the ndri £a bore the name of Dunga. They seem 
to have joined in the lamentations, and thus were 
classed with the mournors. 

For represantationf of priests of this class (they were shaven), 
N« Earl of Southesk’s Catalog^ie of CoHeotion of Antupu Osms, 
London. 1908, il. 04, and L. de Clerca, Vataloyue, Paris. 
1887 ff., no. 101. The ndri and ndrdte of the historical inscrip- 
tions, like those sent to Sennacherib by Hesekiah, were evi- 
dently not connected with tlie temple services. See Music 
(Babylonian). 

18. The gallibu.— -For the work of this priest 
see § 5, from which it would appear that the rite 
performed by him, which fonnect an essential part 
of priestly consecration, was sometimes, either 
wholly or in part, undertaken by the king. The 
galldou and the As^ carried the iinploinents of 
their profession in cases of skin or leather ( WAI 

V. 

19. The bfirfl.— This wa.H the mo.8t important or 
one of the must important of tiie orders of seers. 
Their duties are indicated shortly by Lidlul the 
8age : 

‘The frdrrt forecast not the future by soothsaving.* ‘The 
bilnX hoe takou my forecasts away * (.Jastrow, ii. 125, 109, 
129, 4). 

The Sum. corresponding word is gaSSu, attached 
to a character witli the general meaning of ’to 
pierce,* * to open.* The biJingual lists give, as tho 
groups which may exproas this word, the Sum. 
uzu, axu, * physician ’ ; asu, zalzu, inezu, meaning 
respectively ‘water-knowing,’ ‘oil-knowing,’ ana 
‘voice-knowing,’ tho last referring, probably, to 
supernatural vocal revelations. Another group 
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means *he who explains an oracle (or vision).* As 
indicated by Lidlul, his duty was to direct men by 
visions — hard ina hiri ul * the seer has 

not directed him (tlie troubled one) by a vision ’ 
{WAI iv. 22, 42b). To all appearance the hdHl 
corresponds with the ‘ seer’ of the Hebrews [Iwzeht 

roeh)n 

The above descriptions of his duties corresjMuded 
with those of the D'acio, /Mr^ummim, of tne OT 
(6n 41’’, etc.), but he had other duties of greater 
importance and dignity. Thus Martin’s Texies 
religuux pictures him to us in the assembly of the 
other members of the order, when, raising a 
branch, he intoned the incantation beginning 

' Samai and Adad, arise. In my snpplication. the raising of 
my hands, whatever I do, let the invocation which 1 offer be 
the truth.' 

When the presages were not satisfactory, and 
the god did not answer, he had to perform the 
ceremony of ‘washing the mouth,’ pronouncing 
afterwards the following prayer : 

'Samafi, lord of judgment, Adad, lord of the oracle, I bring 
you, I offer you, a pure fawn, the young of the gazelle, whose 
oyes are bright, face perfect, hoofs without defect.* (Hero 
follows a list of the innocent pleasures which the fawn has 
enjoyed.) * He does not yet know the stag's desire, and 1 offer 
him to you. 

Sainai, Adod, arise, and in niy supplication, in the raising of 
my hands, whatever I do, let the Invocation whioh 1 offer be 
the truth.* 

Priestly supplication was generally accompanied 
by the lifting of the hands. They seem not to 
have been raised on high, bat sim^y to the level 
of the face, with the finger-tips approaching. 

Tlie rites accompanying the duties of the darii 
were very numerous, as might be expected from 
priests of such ancient origin and important 
mnetiona. 

20. The abarakku.— Closely connected with the 
functions of the bdrii were those of the aharakku^ 
of whom, however, very little can be said. The 
word is written with the same character as is used 
for UtUf ‘ sign,’ * omen,’ and the like, and was pro- 
nounced in Sum. isikim. A mutilated explanation 
implies also that it was rendered by bdrii, ‘seer.’ 

Abarakku is probably the abrek, of Gn 41^, 
and, if so, the proclamation made by the Egyptian 
heralds did not mean ‘bow the knee,’ but ‘the 
(great) seer,’ or the like. The existence of the 
word in Hebrew is due to Babylonian influence. 
It is doubtful whether the similar word abriqt^u, 
from the Sum. abrig, has anything to do with 
this; but it may be noted that the last is ex- 
pressed by the characters nun-me-du, * prince 
(divine), command bringing,’ or the like. 

ax. The dsd.— There may be some doubt as to 
this being a priestly order, but the leech in ancient 
times was so important that the Babylonian priest- 
hood can hardly have failed to include the pro- 
fessors of the healing art among them. Neverthe- 
less, in ^animurabrs Code, they came under the 
severest clauses of the lex talionis—a fact which 
may be taken to show that priests in general were 
not a privileged class before the law\ 

The etymology of dzil h intereeting, uz it oomee from the 
Sum. azu, meaning, probably, * watt r-knowing,* either from 
the medical ' waters ’ that he used or from the knowledge that 
he was supposed to have of the fluids of the bodv. Other Sum. 
words translated by dgik were nizu or zalzu, ' oil-knowing,’ and 
mezu or iHbzu, ' voice-knowing * or ' incantation-knowing ’ (see 
f xo). As ozu also stands for bdr&, * seer* (} xo), it la clear that 
he belonged to the same class of temple-offlcial. 

The severity of the lex talionis under which they 
practised proves that a knowledge of sui^ery was 
expected of them (see EBE iv. S9f.). Herodotus 
(i. 197) says that the Babylonians made no use of 
physicians, as the people trusted to the advice of 
those who had already suffered from the maladies 
which afflicted them. The inhabitants of the 
capital at least therefore seem to have had unsatis- 
factory experience of their healing powers. The 


Assyrians, however, had not come to this conclu- 
sion, as many tablets (some of them letters) show. 
Aad has passed into Heb. -Aramaic as dad, 
with derivatives. 

It if possible that the mugu wee also a phyeloian (Harper, 
no. 108, rev. 3). The ralhinugi is probably the rab-mag of Jer 

22. Other priestly classes. —Whether the aba, 
whioh is a similar formation to OMU^^dsA, was a 
priestly class or not is uncertain. It might be 
translated ‘water- [t.s. medicine-] giver.’ As a 
rule, he was a scribe or secreta^ (in Harper’s 
33rd I^etter he heads a short list of priests). It is 
probably on account of his apparently secretarial 
unties that he has been regarded as one of the 
classes of scribes, tupiarru, the lipaar of Jer 61*^ 
and Nah 3^^. Notwithstanding their various 
secular occupations, the scribes were often priests. 
Considerations of space j^revent notice of various 
other priestly titles, but it is necessary to add to 
the list the temple-officials designated by the Sum. 
tU’6, ‘temple visitor,’ or the like {tu, ‘to enter ’-f 
S, ‘ house ’ or * temple ’). They had apparently con- 
siderable power, but it is not Known in what their 
great influence originated. One of these, Nabd- 
sniii ukin, attached to the great temple of Nebo at 
Borsippa, married Gigitu™, daughter of Neriglissar 
(see BP ll. iv. [1890] 101 ff.). 

23. The heavenly hierarchy. — Though the 
priestly titles of the gods of the Babylonian 
pantheon were imitated &om those of their earthly 
priesthood, it is probable that the Babylonians 
regarded the reverse as being the case. Thus 
Engur, mother of £a, was the true abrakkatu (§ 20) 
of the lieavenly (and the earthly) S-kura, or 
temple ; Nin-Sah was the supreme messenger or 
minister [aukkal-ina}^) of Ann, the god of the 
heavens; Eninna-ni-zi was the snkkallu of En- 
Urta (‘ Ninip’), one of the gods of healing ; Azaga- 
sud was the aura (§ 15) of Enlilla, etc. All, or 
nearly all, of the great deities had their aukkale, 
and Samas, the sun-god, had several — he of the 
right, he of the left, the one who was supremo 
(TwaJ), and two aukkal Sa-kuiSa, ‘heart-resting.’ 
He had also a palldbu (§ 18), one who shore huii 
(of his rays), either when he sot or when he was 
eclipsed. The name of this deity was Engana, 
‘lord of repose,’ or the like. 

The great god of the various orders of priests 
seems to have been £a, who was patron of the 
Me, ‘ chanters,’ vdre, ‘ musicians,’ dkpe, ‘ incanta- 
tion-makers,’ bdrS, ‘seers,’ \up6arre, ‘ scribes,’ dae, 
* physicians,’ and galldbe, priestly tonsure-cutters. 

The abode of £red-ki-gal or AJIatu"*, goddess of 
the under world, was regarded as similarly organ- 
ized. Naiiitar, or ‘ Fate,’ was the goddess’s aukkalu, 
and she had, as well, a divine (? and priestly) food- 
distributor \mu or mu-^altimmu). The lists of 
gods also give certain divine titles, whioh may lie 
priestly, but are not represented on earth. 

LiTiRATDRi.— Morria Jaatrow. Dia Religion Babyloniena 
tind Auyriena, Gieszen, 1005--12; B. Behrenz, Auyriaoh- 
babyloniache Briefe kultiachen Inhaita, Leipzljf, 1006 ; and the 
special lexical articles in F. Delltzsch, Asayriaebaa Hand- 
toOrterbueh, Leipzig, 1890; and W. Muss-Amolt, CoTictse 
Diet, of the Aaayrian Language, Berlin, 1905. As the subject 
is a very extensive one, notes on priestly titles are scattered 
throughout recent Assyro- Babylonian literature, the most note- 
worthy being P. Martin, Textea religxaux aaayriena ai baby- 
toniens, let ser., Paris, 1903. T. G. PiXCHES. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Buddhist).-For 
all purposes, ecclesiastical and social, the priest- 
hood in Buddhism is conterminous with the order 
of monks (Sahgha). Every ordained member of 
the Sahgha is qualified to act as priest, and to 
perform those duties which in Buddhism may be 
considered to attach to the office. Of priestly 
function, however, in the narrower, more restricted 
sense of the term with which Western ecclesiastical 
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history is familiar, Buddhism knows nothing. The 
monk or priest, in so far as he lias obligations and 
duties towards the laity, is the servant of all, for 
their ^itication and conversion. His relation to 
them is that of a minister to their religious neces- 
sities, and a confidant and guide on all the critical 
occasions of life, as the^ on their side serve his 
temporal needs and provide him with the requisite 
minimum of food and clothing. In neither of the 
great schools of the North and the South is there 
any suggestion of the thought that through a 
human intermediary man may or must approach 
unto God ; and Buddhism has no order or ritual 
of sacrifice to require the services of an otiiciating 
priest with expert knowledge of the modes and 
significance of the rites. Whether, as in the 
Hinayftna, in theory at least a man must rely 
solely upon his own endeavours and virtues to 
achieve salvation, or, as in the Mahfiyfina, uiM>n 
the merits and assistance of powerful hodhiaattvas 
to sustain his faltering and wayward steps and to 
bring him to his goal, in neither case is deliverance 
through or by a human priest. 

This was the view consistently adopted and en- 
forced by Gautama Buddha himself, if the Pali 
books rightly interpret the tenor of his directions 
and teaching. After his death the Law which he 
had given to his disciples was to be their guide. 
Each man might gain a knowledge of the truth by 
his own insight and exertions, as the Buddha him- 
self had donej and there was no other road to 
emancipation and rest. If, however, the Maha- 
yanist teachers are right in maintaining the 
fundamentally mystical and esoteric character of 
his later instructions, ho himself made provision 
for eiroctual external aid to be at the disposal of 
all who sought deliverance from suffering and 
wrong ; but that deliverance was from a superior 
divine source and not mediated through a man. 

The otiices, therefore, which the Biiudhist priests 
undertake lor the laity are chiefiy those of reading 
and exposition of the Scriptures. In most of the 
monasteries also, especially in Burma, instruction 
is given by the older monks or those appointed for 
the purpose in the elements of secular learning and 
the simpler doctrines of the faith together with 
narrative of the life or lives of the Buddha. In 
this service the Buddhist priests have been for 
many centuries the national schoolmasters ; and 
in most Buddhist countries, except as undertaken 
and forwarded by European government authority 
or missionary enterprise, no other teaching has 
been available. On all important occasions, more- 
over, in the ])rivate life of the people, at marriages 
and births and especially in cases of sickne.ss, the 
priest is summoned to perform ceremonies and pro- 
phylactic rites, to nronounce incantations, and by 
recitation of sacred texts to expel and keep at a 
distance evil influences. In some instances simple 
remedies may be applied. For the most part it is 
only in Vassa that formal exhortations or orations 
are made. The practice varies, however, in the 
different lands m which Buddhism prevails. 
Usually also the sermons or discourses are de- 
livered not in tlie temples, which the laity are 
not expected to frequent for that purjiose, but 
in private houses or in halls erected or lent for 
the occasion. The preaching work of the early 
itinerating monks seems to nave been done to a 
large extent in the open air ; but this practice 
obtains little if at all at the present day. 

The services within the temples themselves can 
hardly be said to call for the exercise of any 
priestly function. They consist for the most part 
of invociation and recitations, in which all the 
resident members of the monastery share, but the 
laity are not present, unless as accidental spec- 
tators. The latter Sequent the temples for worship 
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and to present their offerings individually or in 
small groups. There are no general assemblies or 
combined devotional services. At the principal 
service of the day the senior monk or another to 
whom the duty is delegated will deliver a sermon 
or exposition on Buddhist doctrine or ethics ; ho 
acts, however, less by virtue of his position or 
office as priest than on account of the superior 
knowledge with which he is credited. From him 
the junior monks may expect to receive instruction 
in the right way of life. In his private capacity 
also the priest will give advice, and receives con- 
fessions. 

The most elaliorate ceremonial and suggestive 
ritual is to be found in Tibet. Here, at a service 
that has derived some at least of its main features 
from Christian example and the commemorative 
observance of the Last Supper, the Buddhist Lama 
officiates as priest. Formal Buddhism, however, 
owns no doctrine of saitrifice or propitiatory offer- 
ing. The L&maism of Tibet is Biiadliist in little 
more than name, and the L&ma priest of high rank 
is endowed with more of priestly function and con- 
sideration than the Buddhist monk of other lands. 
The services in the temple include formal and 
elaborate liturgies, in andition to the ordinary 
rc^citations and instruction. At the frequent 
festivals the ritual observed is often intricate as 
well as highly ornate. Extra services also are 
held at the request of laymen, for w'hich payment 
is made in the form of gifts to the monastery, the 
merit of which accrues to the tlonor. To a con- 
siderable extent those practices have been derived 
from the West through the agency of early 
Ncstorian missionaries. The monks also visit the 
houses of the laity to perform ceremonies and to 
reml {Kirtions of the Buddhist sacred books. 

Among the various peoples professing the faith 
there is no great dilierence in the offices thus 
undertaken by the Buddhist priests. Recitation 
of the Scriptures and more or less formal and 
regular discourses in the tcrnidcs on the topics of 
the Buddhist religion form the larger part of their 
recognize«l duties. Moreover, in all the northern 
countries at least Buddhist usage and ceremonial 
have been to a considerable extent modified, 
as in Tibet, by indigenous beliefs and practice.^. 
With this one exception the process has ad- 
vanced farthest perhaps in China, where Bud- 
dhist and Taoist priests interchange facilities ami 
mutually officiate in the temples of either faith. 
Chinese monks conduct tfio services and perform 
their duties in a very perfunctory manner. Tlie 
Japanese priests, on the contrary, are alert and 
intelligent, often well-read and interested in the 
history and doctrines of tliuir sect, ami punctili- 
ously observant of the duties that are incumbent 
upon them. In some sects they add to their other 
services that of an active missionary propaganda 
in defence of the faith. Between the 8hintdist 
and Buddhist priests no interchange of ministry 
or office takes place at the present time, and the 
demarcation in manners and appearance, as in 
duty and ceremonial, is complete. The relations 
formerly must have been much more intimate anfl 
friendly, and Buddhism has taken over from the 
national faith functions which would seem to be 
entirely incompatible with its principles and creed. 
At funerals especially Buddhist priests are sum- 
moned to ofneiato; on the other liand, at 
marria^s and births, on the more joyous occa- 
sions of the family life, the services of the Shinto 
clergy are in request. In the presentation of the 
ancestral offerings also the Buddhist priesthood 
takes an active and recognized part. The equip- 
ment and dress of the monks is similar to that 
found in China, and tlie same practice of branding 
at initiation into the order prevails. Wliereas, 
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however, in China the branding i« upon the shaven 
head, in Japan the mark is made upon the arm of 
the monk. 

It is in Korea that the priesthood holds a 
nosition of least prominence, having maintained 
little authority or dignity. It was otherwise in 
tlie earlier centuries of the history of the country, 
when ihiddhist priests took a leading |)art in the 
political as well as in the religious control of the 
people. More recently their influeiioe diminished, 
and for a long time they have had little interest 
or concern in the national life. Their numbers do 
not increase, they live apart from the people, and 
arc little honoured or consulted. 

The service of the priest or monk therefore in 
Jhiddhisiu has been closely determined by the 
origin and early history of tlie faitli, and, except 
where other conditions have been imposed by its 
environment, has not travelled beyond those limits. 
The absence of a doctrine of sacrifice, or of any 
recognized belief in a future life beyond this worhf, 
has necessarily placed a hindrance in the way of 
the development of a priestly office, and has re- 
tarded or altogether checked tlie growth of any 
felt need for the ministry of the priest. Notwith- 
standing, the Bmhlhist priest, although to a less 
extent than in Christianity or Hinduism or some 
<»Uier faiths, has a real place among his people, 
and liis office carries with it prerogatives and an 
inlluence that are of much importance. It is true 
that the honour paid to his office has not always, 
anv more than in other countries, been transferred 
to nis person ; and the order is sometimes recruited, 
as in China, from the lower classes of the popula- 
tion. There can be little doubt, however, that 
the ascendancy of the priest or monk has been a 
real and perhaps decisive factor in the histpry and 
development of the BudtUiist religion. 

LiTRRATrRH.— R. S. Cooleston. Buddhism in Matjadha and 
Ceyhn\ London, 1908; J. Edkini, Chinfse Buddhittm'i^ do. 
1893 ; H. Hackmann, BuddhiMin as a Religinn, Kn^r. tr., do. 
1010; R. P. Johnston, Buddhist China, do. 1913; H. Kern, 
Manual of Indian Buddhiinn, Strasfiburg, 1896 ; M. Monier- 
WilUams, Buddhism, London, 1889 ; K. J. Saunders, 77(1* Story 
^ Buddhism, Oxford, 1916; Shway Yoe (J. 0. Scott), The 
Burman : Hit Life and Notions^, London, 1910 ; L. A. Waddell, 
The Buddhi^tm of Tibet wr Ldmaism, do. 1895 ; see also art. 
Monastjcism (Uuddhist). A. S. GeDEN. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Chinese). - The 
statement, which is so commonly matle, that there 
are three religions in China is apt to convey a very 
misleading idea of the religions state of that 
country. Setting aside the members of the various 
Christian churches, and the adherents of Judaism 
and Islam, and nerhaps the Buddhist monks and 
nuns, it would oe hard to describe the average 
CJiinainan as being an exclusive adherent of any 
of the three sy. stems which are usually called the 
throe religions of China — Confucianism, Buddhism, 
and Taoism. It would scarcely be too much to 
say that the basis of his religion is practically the 
same os that of his ancestors in the days before 
any of the three teachers from whom these systems 
professedly derive their origins had been born. 
As a clearly defined physical type of man has been 
in occupation of Eastern Asia since pre-historio 
times, so certain elements in the religious stratifi- 
cation of that area ap])ear to have remained 
unchanged for an immense period. The.se elements 
are shamanism iq.v.) and ancestor- worship (see art. 
Communion with thk Dead [Chinese]). When 
we first meet with the Chine.se, we find them 
practising shamanistic rites and paying honour to 
their ancestors, though in addition there appears 
to have existed beliei in a supreme being. Under 
the Chou dynasty (1T22-249 D.C.), when we are 
beginning to touen firmer ground, there aptieared 
two remarkable ethical teachers, Confucius (551-478 
B.C.) and Lao-tse, his elder contemporary, and a 


somewhat more shadowy personality, whose teach- 
ing exercised a peat influence on the subsequent 
development of Chinese religion. It became 
separated into two currents : Confucianism, which 
is more correctly described as a moral than as a 
religious system, becomes the basis of the state 
ciiltus (for the sacerdotal functions performed by 
the emperor before the fall of the Manchu dynasty 
in 1912 see art. Confucian Religion); and 
Taoism, the more popular current, becomes to a 
large extent identified with the shamanistic sulh 
stratum of Chinese religion, which de Groot terms 
‘universal animism,’^ or the worship of the shen, 
departmental spirits animating the various parts 
of the universe. In the Isb cent, of the Christian 
era Chinese religion became profoundly modified 
by the advent of Buddhism, which now became 
influential in its northern form, the Mahriyana, or 
‘Great Vehicle,* during the reign of the emperor 
Ming-ti (A.D. 58-76), though the first missionaries 
ojf the Indian faith may have reached China as 
early as 217 B.C. From Buddhism the national 
religion of Taoism Ixirrowod the conception of 
monasticism, which now became acclimatized on 
Chinese soil by the votaries of the two faiths. 

I. Primitive shamanistic priesthood.— From the 
earliest times there appear to have existed in 
China persons of both sexes credited with the 
Dos8es.sion of mana, or spiritual power (see art. 
MANA), of a kind found ail over the world, which 
enabled them to wield extraordinary powers in the 
spirit-world. These shamans are tor the most 
part to bo identified with the wu, exorcists, men- 
tioned in very early literary rcconls. From the 
Shu king, or ‘Canon of History,’ it appears that 
they were entirely possessed by 8]>irit8 of wng 
material, which represents the principle of light 
and warmth, according to the primitive dualist 
philosophy of the Chinese (see art. COSMOGONY 
AND COSMOLOGY [Chinese]). Their functions 
appear to have lieen threefold : {«) invocation of 
the spirits of the dead for the purpose of inducing 
them to partake of ofterings ; (6) prophecy by 
means of knowledge obtained from tlie iKissessing 
spirits ; (c) exorcism of all evil ; this they accom- 
plished in virtue of the yang pover which resided 
m them and enabled them to neutralize the yin 
clement, or element of darkness. In this capacity 
they would accompany potentates when entering 
a house of death. Ch. xii. leaf 46, of the Li ki, 
or ‘ Treatises on Ceremonial Usages,’ says ; 

* Wlien a ruler goes to the funeral rites of a miniater, he has 
with him a vm and an invoker, holdint; respectively a piece of 
peachwood and reeda.* (The peat'h-lree was believed to be a 
source of terror to frhoBts, and the bundle of reeds has a 
magical algtiincance, l>oing employed for the purpose of sweep- 
ing away evil.) 

The Cheu li, or * Book of Institutions of the Cheu 
Dynasty,’ ch. xxv. leaves 30 and 39, says : 

^When the sovereign pays a viait of condolence, the invoker 
for the funeral ritea marches In front of him. In company of the 
tett ' ; anil ' the male vm on the aame occasion walks ahead of 
him with the invoker.' 

In the time of the Shang dynasty (1766-1122 B.o.) 
these wu anpear to have been a kind of order of 
singing ana dancing dervishes. They danced at 
sacrifices to secure rain. 

'At the altars raised to pray and sacrifice for rain,’ says de 
Groot, 'the priestesses, representing the Yin or female part of 
the Universal Order, to which clouds and water belong, per- 
formed dances ; and when disaaters prevailed, they conjured 
the gods by means of chants expressive of grief and alstress.*9 

The early texts appear to suggest that the wu 
were the Chinese representatives of a primitive 
animistic priesthood found all over Asia, such as 
the dervish of Muhammadan countries, the Indian 
fnalr, and the shaman of the Siberian aboridnes. 
When ‘ possessed,’ they suffer convulsions ana dis- 
tortions. The possessing spirit is believed to 
endow them with the power of second sight and of 

2 Th € ReligUm System of China , vi. 1188. a vi. 1190. 
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exorcizing spectres. Some ancient texts refer to 
the male wu as hih. They also mention a class of 
persons called chuh^ i.e. invokers or conjurers. In 
texts of the Han dynasty (c. 200 B.C.-A.D. 200) the 
expression um-chuh occurs, tlms indicating that 
the functions of the two classes had become assimi- 
lated. The wu were frequently employed by the 
emperors of this dynasty. Since disease was popu- 
larly ascribed to demoniacal possossion, the wUf 
being exorcists, were much sought after as 
physicians. In this capacity they were employed 
in the 4th cent. A.D. to tmase away foxes and 
lizards, which were believed to bring disease. 
What gave the wu their greatest influence, how- 
ever, appears to have been the fact that in their 
mediumistic capacity they claimed to reveal to 
their clients the wishes of their departed ancestors. 
The southern provinces have always been the great 
stronghold of Mn^-ism. Its influence with women 
was enormous, and probably in early times there 
were more female tlian male wu. Any woman, 
married or unmarried, who felt herself capable of 
becoming a medium could do so. A state of 
ecstasy was induced by dancing, and perpetuated 
by monotonous music and the beating of drums. 
At certain periods tca-ism constituted a grave 
political danger, and, under the influence of its 
representatives, mandarins were induced to plot 
against the emperor. Its socdal Influence was, 
moreover, so great that it led to the complete 
transgression of the canons of Confucian morality, 
by which women were forbidden to appear in 
public in the presence of men. Repressive edicts 
against were therefore not infrequent. 

The wu were often employed as exorcists by the 
Tatar dynasty of Liao, but under the Ming dynasty 
whicli succeeded it (1308-1643) vigorous measures 
were adopted against them. Texts of the Ming 
period make it clear that the wu had temples and 
images of their own gods, to whom they offered 
sacrifice. They were no doubt the same as the 
thousands of village- temples existing in China at 
the present day. In all ages the wu appear to 
have been paid for their services in employing 
s])ell8, and also for the crime of ‘ life-plucking,’ i.e, 
dismembering a living body for the purpose of 
sorcery. At the present time their functions fall 
into three classes: (1) clairvoyance and soothsay- 
ing ; (2) exorcism ; (3) sacrificial work, with invo- 
cation and conjuration. Formerly there existed a 
division of labour, one class exercising each of 
these three functions separately, and this condi- 
tion still exists in the province of Fukien and on 
Amoy Island. All over China, however, there is 
fouml a class of so-called sai-kong^ which is almost 
exclusively occupied with sacrificial work and 
magical exorcism. In popular estimation this class 
is the most important branch of the wu-i^t priest- 
hood. The sai‘hmg^ who are permitted to marry, 
wear no distinctive costume. Tlieir houses are 
indicated to clients by sign-boards, on which are 
written the characters, ‘There is a Taoist altar 
here,’ showing that they regard themselves as 
Taoist priests. 

In practice the ww-ist priesthood is more or less 
hereditary ; it is usual for every sai’Jcong to design 
one of his sons for his own profession, as he does 
not like to initiate strangers into its arcana. 

Before iniliation the proepective iai^hmg underaoes a fast or 
vfsil. When the hour for the ceremony arrives, attired In clean 
underwear beneath a sacrifleial robe, and with bare feet, he is 
(‘arriod on some one's back to the temple in which it Is to take 
place. 'The reason (or his being earned is that the earth is a 
great repository of yin substance, and contact with it might 
therefore be dangerous, as it might neutralize the yang sub- 
sUnce within him. The ceremony of initiation is performed by 
a u>u of advanced age, who is known as a kao ttia, ' chief of 
religion.’ Tiie chief portion of the ceremony of Initiation con- 
siets in the candidate undergoing the ordeal of climbing a to 
t’ui, or ladder which has swords with the blades placed upwards 


for its rungs. While he tindergoes this ordeal, a bundle of 
lialiy -clothes and some paper charms are fastened on his bock ; 
the latter he throws aown when he reaches the top of the 
ladder, and the former are restored to their owner at the con- 
clusion of the ceremony. After the ordeal of ladder-climbing 
is over, the neoph^ire kneels before the chief to receive tlm 
Joyful news that ne is now a fully qualified sai-kong. Ills Influ- 
enoe will be proportionate to tno number of rungs which he 
has mounted. 

No sai-kovg may adopt more than ono pupil to 
succeeil him in his profession. Each has a State 
diploma granting him permission to exercise its 
functions. This must be registered by the prefect 
and a fee must bo pai<l. In Amoy the sai-kong 
iHjlong to a club to which each member is bound 
to contribute, and has the privilege of drawing 
upon it in time of illness. A sai-kong will call 
himself a tao ski, or Taoist doctor, and most of bis 
ritual is Taoistic in character. The work of the 
sai-kong is the propitiation of tbo gods, who con- 
stitute the yang part of the universe. The line of 
demarcation betw’een t^>M-i8m and Taoism is ill- 
defined. It was from the wu that the tao ski 
derived the art of exorcism. 

‘The difference between the too shi and the wu olaBB,’ says de 
Oroot, ‘ was finally effaced entirely when the older part of the 
function of the tao Hhi, viz. aHsimilation with the Tao by mental 
and bodily diBcipline in Becltmion, waa discarded, being incap- 
able of being maintained by them against the competition of 
Buddhist mnnanticiRin, and against the oppresnion of ascetic 
and conventual life by the Confucian State.' I 

A respectable sai-kong accepts what his employer 
offers him in the shape of money or kind in return 
for his professional services, but never demands 
payment. In officiating at religions ceremonies 
the sai-kono wears a square silk garment, resembl- 
ing a chasuble in being without sleeves, and embroi- 
dered on the back. It is of magical significance, 
representing the shape of the earth according to 
primitive Chinese pliilosopliy, and invests the 
w'earer with the power of the order of the world or 
Tao, and enables him to restore that order. It is 
called t6 po, ‘ gown of the Tao* 

There exists also a class of youf hs known popu- 
larly as ki-tong, ‘divining youths.’ They are 
l)eUeved to possess shen. They usually acquire it 
at a religious ceremony in a temple, at w hich they 
suddenly be^n to hop and dance, making strange 
gestures. When a youtli behaves in this way, tlio 
bystanders realize that ho has become ‘ possessed.* 
Ine case is investigated by a sai-kong, and the 
possessed youth begins to form a clientele, who 
employ him as a metliuin. The ki-tong are 
employed as exorcists. When an epidemic pre- 
vails, they are organized into processions, in wliidi, 
stripped to the w’aist, and covered with blood 
flowing from self-inflicted wounds, they indulge 
in frantic dancing. They have even been seen 
carrying heavy pewter lamps, fastened to hooks 
thrust through tiieir arms. Female wu are fre- 
quently mentioned in Chinese texts subsequent to 
the Han dynasty. He Groot know's of no female 
sai-kong in the Amoy district. AVomen, liowover, 
participate in other kinds of im<-ist work. 

2. Tne priesthood in the State religion. —We 
learn from the Cheu li that at the time of its com- 
position the wu were nob the only priesthood in 
China ; there was also a body of officials charged 
with the performance of rites and ceremonies, 
among which those connected with the State 
religion w’ere the most important. 

* Under the direction of a Minister, entitled Ta tsunjr poh or 
Superintendent of the Ancestry, . . . those officera hail to dini-t 
the erection and conservation of the temples and altars of (he 
State and the niausolea and tombs of the reltfulnjf House, 
furiheriiiuro, the celebration of sacrifices with niiiHic and 
dances, victims and iiiiploinents, besides the funeral rites in the 
royal family, divination and aniruration, etc. This ministerial 
department was undeniably a priesthood of Univereial AniiiiiKin, 
the gods whose worship they had to maintain and regulate being 
the Hhen which animate Heaven and Earth and their constitu- 
ent {larts and phenomena, as also the spirits of the dea<l.' ‘i 

1 vl. 1204. * Be Groot, vi. llSd. 
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This priesthood was in its inception an official 
creation, not a spontaneous development of the 
animistio substratum of Chinese religion. 

It was probably the prototype of the li-puy 
* board of rites,’ which in later ages supervised the 
ceremonial aspects of the State religion. The board 
of rites was the fifth in order of precedence among 
the eighteen Iniards to which the administration of 
the empire was entrusted prior to the Revolution 
of 1911, when it was suppressed, its functions 
being absorbed into those of the ministry of the 
interior. The Cheu li (xvii.-xxvii. ) gives a list of 
the officials who served under the ministry of rites, 
with a description of their functions. They include 
the superior of the sacred ceremonies and his assist- 
ant, a master of the sacrifices, an officer in charge 
of tiie vases containing the libations and of the 
preparation of the sweet-smelling wine, an officer 
charged with providing the sacriticial cocks, an 
official who sets in their places tlie cups containing 
the libations at sacrihees, one to set in order the 
mats, a keeper of the ancestral hall of the imperial 
family, a keeper of the seals, a keeper of the 
imperial wardrobe, annalists and imperial secre- 
taries, musicians, a grand augurer, invokers, and 
sorcerers. The last were the who were already 
at that period incorporated into the State religion. 
The iKiard of rites cannot, however, be regarded as 
a priesthood, since it was charged with the suj»er- 
vision of the State sacrifices merely, and was not a 
body charged with the task of mediating between 
(aou and man. 

3 . The Buddhist priesthood.'^Thero is not in 
Buddhism any clearly marked distinction between 
the priest and the monk as in Catholic Christianity. 
In tiie latter religion the priest is one whose duty 
it is to officiate at the holy mysteries, while the 
monk is one who seeks to sanctify his soul by a 
life of retirement from the world, it l)eing unusual 
during the earlier period of Christian monasticism 
for monks to bo priests. In Buddhism, however, 
there is only one typo of religious official whom 
we may call priests or monks, some of whom live 
in communities and some of whom do not. In the 
earliest form of Buddhism, which was agnostic, 
the idea of mediation was of necessity completely 
absent. In the first two and a half centuries after 
tlio introduction of Buddhism into China Bud- 
dhist monks were all foreigners, as it was not till 
the 4th cent. A.D. that Chinese subjects were per- 
mitted to adopt the monastic life. At the present 
time Buddhist monasteries in China are usually 
situated outside the cities in the open country, the 
ideal situation being a wooded height. Their 
inrmites are for the most part recruited from the 
ranks of children, who are frequently sold to them 
by a necessitous mother after the father’s death. 
Ilackmann mentions a case in which twenty-five 
Mexican dollars (40s.) were paid for a ciiild.' 
Oidy a few monasteries receive any appreciable 
number of adult novices. When in their seventh 
year, these children Iwgin to l>e initiated into their 
religious duties. Their heads are completely 
shaved, and a special teacher is apt>ointed to each. 
When the final consecration talces place, the 
novice is branded on the head as a sign of his 
willingness to endure hardship. Sometimes this 
liranding is voluntarily repeatea in later life. Nino 
vows are usually taken — to abstain from taking 
life, stealing, adultoiy, slander, reviling, lying, 
and feelings of jealousy, hatred, or folly. &ine- 
times others are added. Devotional exercises, 
which consist of invocations, praises, and the read- 
ing of extracts from the sc^tures, usually take 
place three times a day. They are freouently 
accompanied by a sacrifice, in wnich the eolation 
nsnally consists of rice or tea. Meditation, both 
1 Buddhi$m as a Religion, p. 218. 


ambulatory and sedentary, is still continued in 
some monasteries, but it has widely fallen into 
desuetude. A moderate-sized community consists 
of about thirty to forty members. There is a 
well -organized domestic economy. All owe ob^i- 
ence to the abbot {fang-chang). The community 
is divided into an eastern and a western half. 
The eastern deals mostly with secular matters. 
It includes a book-keeper, guest-master, commis- 
sioner of stores, superintendent of field labour, 
superintendent of water-supply, overseer of the 
kitchen, manager of the clothing department, 
another for giving out tea, superintendent of 
repairs, and others. The western division deals 
with the religious side of life, and includes sacris- 
tans, chanters, lectors, and monks, who expound 
the sacred science to laymen, Chinese monks 
wear trousers, stockings, and shoes, besides an 
undergarment extending from the waist to the 
knees, and a garment covering the whole body. A 
wide gannent is worn over this for full equipment. 
Poverty has ceased to be enforced, and monks 
freely accept gifts. The average monk has no 
real knov. ledge of the Buddha’s teaching. Penal- 
ties are imposed on those monks who comiuit 
ritual oftbnccs, hut moral ottences often go 
unpunished. Punishment is generally adminis- 
tered by flogging on the naked back by lay-brothers. 
The monks are for the most part at a low 
stage of intellectual culture, though a thou- 
sand years ago, when Europe was in the Dark 
Ages, the monasteries of China were filled with 
philosophers and scholars. A person of good 
family rarely becomes a monk. When ho cloes so, 
however, he speedily attains to abbatical rank. 
Immorality is wide-spread, and this led to the 
suppression of all the monasteries in Fuchow in 
the years 1830-40. It is, however, unwise to 
generalize on this point, as the reputations of 
individual monasteries vary very greatly ; that of 
the celebrated monasteries of Cniu-hua and Puto 
stands high. The use of opium is also prevalent 
among the monks. Individual monks of ascetic 
life are found, and even in recent times a monk 
has sometimes been voluntarily burnt alive on 
a funeral pyre. Monks are usually cremated at 
death. Besides the cconobitic^il communities, 
Buddhist hermits are found in China. They dwell 
in poor huts or in holes in the mountains, and are 
maintained by alms or by a neighbouring monas- 
tery. The hermits do not shave their heads, but 
wear their liair long. Some who are more ascetic 
than their fellows live in small mountain caves, 
into which the sunlight never penetrates. When 
such a one dies, his body is embalmed in a special 
manner, and, after being painted and gilded, is set 
up in a temple as an object of veneration. There 
is no supreme authority over all the monks in 
China, each monastery being self-contained. The 
government . has, however, oestowed an official 
status on some of the abbots, who act as inter- 
mediaries between it and the monasteries. These 
abbots are responsible to the government for the 
conduct of the monks. Any ordained monk may 
move at will from one monastery to another, on 
showing a pass issued by his abbot, or he may 
adopt an itinerant mode of life. Buddhist monks 
are usually known as bonzes^ a Japanese tenn 
introduoed into China by Roman Catholic mission- 
aries. 

The Taoist priesthoodi — The indigenous 
religion of Taoism, which, though it professes to 
be founded on the ethical teaching of Lao-tse, 
nevertheless in some of its manifestations appears 
to merge imperceptibly into the popular animism of 
the country, began under the influence of Bud- 
dhism to evolve an organized priesthood and ritual 
soon after the opening of the Christian era. At 
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present there are two orders of Taoist priests, one 
celibate and one married, the latter, however, 
being composed of priests married before ordina- 
tion. They reside in their own dwellings and 
wear the ordinary dress of the country. The 
Taoist priests do not shave the head like the Bud- 
dhist ones, but bind the hair on the top of the 
head. Many lead an itinerant life, and derive a 
livelihood from the sale of charms. They are for 
the most part as i^orant of the teaching Lao- 
tse as are the Buddhists of the teaching of Silkya- 
muni. They study instead the pseudo-sciences of 
astrology and alchemy. Candidates for the Taoist 
priesthood study for five years. Before initiation 
thev fast for three days, and bathe in water scented 
witli orange-leaves ; then, going into the presence 
of an image of Lao-tse, they seek his blessing. A 
licence has then to be obtained from a mandarin. 
The abbots of Taoist monasteries are called sze^sze. 
At the head of the Taoist Cliiuch is a patriarch 
who lives in the temple known as Shang-cliing- 
kung, on the Dragon and Tiger mountains in Kiang- 
si. lie is descended from Chang-ling, a noted 
healer, who flourished in the province of Hze-ch*wen 
under the Ilan dynasty. His cures obtained for 
him a great reputation, and he healed a number of 
sick persons by inducing them to write down a 
confession of their sins on paper and swear not to 
sin again. When this hod been done, he threw the 
confessions into the water. Chang-ling’s cures 
attracted a great number of followers to him, and 
he instituted a semi-clerical caste, which appears 
to have been the genesis of the Taoist priesthood. 
His work was continued by his son Hcng and his 
grandson Lu. It is said that the patriarch is 
chosen in the following manner. When one dies, 
all the male nieinhers or the clan assemble, and the 
names of each are engraved on pieces of lead, which 
are deposited in an earthenware vessel full of 
water. Priests then invoke the deities of the 
Taoist triad, to cause the piece on which the 
name of him whom the gods have chosen is 
inscrilied to float to the top.^ The services of the 
Taoist and Buddhist clergy are for the most part 
made use of quite indiscriminately by the popula- 
tion. The late empress-dowager once employed 
Buddhist priests to pray for rain at one altar and 
’’i'aoists at another. At the funeral of Li Hung 
Chang priests of Ixith religions officiated. Owing, 
however, to the elaborate eschatology evolved by 
Buddhist theologians, the priests of Uiis religion 
rather than the Tooists are generally employed 
for the purpose of offering sacrifices to alleviate 
the suflerings of the departed. 

$. The clergy and the State.— The monastic 
ideal was naturally alien to the Chinese tempera- 
ment, with its deep inbred respect for the ties of 
family life, and this antipathy showed itself in 
the hostility of official Confucianism towards Bud- 
dhism on its arrival in the country. In A.D. 714 
a fierce persecution broke out, during which 12,000 
religious of Imth sexes were compelled to return 
to the secular state, while in a still more bitter 

ersecution in the following century 4600 religious 

oases were closed and 200,000 monks and nuns 
were secularized. Buddhism, however, survived 
these persecutions and was very powerful in the 
10th and 12th centuries. The Taoist church also 
felt the hand of the State, celibacy being en- 
forced upon its clergy by the first emperor of the 
Sung dynasty. The legislation affecting the con- 
vents and clergy is emMied in the Ta TsHng luh 
* Fundamental and Supplementary Laws of the 
great Ts’ing Dynasty.** Many of the laws con- 
tain^ in this work are also found in the Ming 

1 Gray, China, i. 108. 

2 Tlie Manchu dynasty. wUch gained possession of the throne 
in mi. 


code. It provides that, if any Buddhist or Taoist 
priest is ordained without a State diploma, he shall 
receive eighty stripes with a long stick. No abbot 
may administer the rite of ordination without 
governmental permission. Since this has been 
frequently refused, there has grown up a large 
body of nneonseorated clergy, who wear clerical 
dress. A Buddhist or Taoist priest is permitted to 
adopt one pupil on attaining tne ajge of forty. 

Ilung-Wu, the founder of the Ming dynasty, who 
ascended the throne in 1368, ordained that all the 
clergy demanding State recognition should pass a 
competitive e^mination in the Confucian classics, 
thus creatin^^n intellectual link between them 
and the national culture. Various edicts were 
issued by the Mancha emperors, restricting the 
growth of the clergy, though their services were 
often made use of during the rule of that dynasty. 
In the southern provinces Buddhist priests have 
frequently been employed by mandarins in rain- 
making ceremonies ana in exorcizing swarms of 
locusts. Of late years, however, monasticism has 
declined rapidly, and the clerical profession is 
universally despised. A census talcen by the 
Peking police in 1908 revealed the fact that there 
were m the capital only 1563 Buddhist and 133 
Taoist priests. It seems most prolwible that one of 
the chief causes which have operated in checking the 

g rowth of a powerful sacerdotal caste in China has 
een tlie system of making admission to public 
offices dependent on the results of competitive 
examinations. 

Litrratuei.— J. T. M. de Groot, The Religiout Syetem oj 
China, 6 volf., l^den, 1892-1010, Sfetnrianiem and Religione 
Peraecution in china, 2 volf., Anifterdam, 1908-04. *On the 
Origin of the Taoint Ohuroh,* Trana, of the Third Inter- 
national Congrem /or the Hint, of Rdigiona, Oxford, 1908, 
I. 138 ff.; Le Teheou-tA, tr. K. Biot, Pans, 1861; H. Hack- 
mann, Buddhism as a RsUgion, En^ tr., I/>ndon, 1910; 
J. H. Gray, China, 2 vole., do. 1878; R. F. Johnston, Bud- 
dhist China, do. 1918. 

H. J. T. Johnson. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Egyptian).i-I. 
Introduction.-— AW the numerous communi- 
ties that occupied the Nile valley just before the 
dawn of history possessed their respective local 
divinity or divinities.* Civilization had already so 
far advanced that the members of each political 
group would have been severally engaged in agri- 
cultural, industrial, or administrative occupations. 
Consequently the task of performing the services 
which every community as a whole owed to its 
gods would liave devolved upon, or lieen deliber- 
ately deputed to, a special body of men. An 
Egyptian priesthood, therefore, may be described 
as a body of men separated from the rest of the 
community for the service of a god. At the head 
of the local priesthood or priesthoods was the local 
chief, memm^rs of whose family held all or some of 
the more important priestly offices. 

This if presumed from what we know to have been the pre- 
vailing practice of the historic ptTiod, in accordance with 
which the nomarch, or chief official in a district, seems ipao 
facto to have been 'superintendent of the prophets' (Imy-r', 
hmtp-i^r) of the local divinitiee.* 

II. Tub POSITION OF THE KING.— 1. The king 
as high-priest.— In historic times, under the 
strongly centralized form of government insti- 
tuted by Menos or his immediate successors, all 
the religious functions of the local cliiefs, along 
with their political functions, were united in one 
person, the King. Tims the king became in tlieoiy 
the high-priest of all the local divinities. Tlie 

1 The writer of this article is Indebted to Dr. A. H. Gardiner 
for many valuable suggestions and references. 

9 J. 11. Breasted, A Hist, of BgVPt, London, 1906, p. 30 f. 

» A’.p., K. Sethe, Urhinden des (ipyp. A/fertums, l. fLeipsig, 
1908) 24 fl. (-J. H. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, 
Chicago, 1908-07, 1. 21817.); P. E. Newberry, Beni Hasan, 
I^^ndon, 1898, 1. 12 ; V. LI. Griffith, The Ineeriptions qf SiHt 
and Dir R\feh, do. 1889, pi. 81!.; Breasted, Aiu>. Records, 
iv. 787. 
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current beliefs about the divine nature of the king 
facilitated his assumption of all the high* priest- 
hoods. lie was not merely looked upon as the 
earthly representative of the god Horus, who, 
originally the local god of Iluto, was early identi- 
fied with the sun-gou KS* of Heliopolis,^ but he was 
actually regarded as a form or manifestation of 
that god.^ The king was therefore a god, and 
indeed was'commonly s{)oken of as the ‘ good god.’ * 
Moreover, bv the time of the Vth dynasty the king 
was belie veu to be the physical son of the sun -god, 
the State god of Egypt.* The king was thus the 
natural mediator between the gods and mankind 
—he was in fact the h\g\i-^x\Q9,t par exedhnee. In 
this capacity he built the temples ; and in the 
reliefs which adorn their walls he alone is depicted 
as worshipping the gods and making offerings to 
them.® But it was impossible for the Egyj»tian 
king, who was the responsible head of a highly 
complex system of government, to exercise his 
high-priestly functions except on rare occasions ; 
he accordingly was obliged to depute them to 
the heads, or higher members, of the various 
local priesthoods,® who were conceived of as the 
Bharaoh’s representatives, or else to special emis- 
saries.’ 

(a) The forei^oinfr statcnicnt explaino why a prieot of ttarahef 
of Herakleopolis Maprna is called * kinff of Upper Kyypt ' (ny/nrflB 
Olio of tJie forinnlffi used in the dally service in tiie temple dis- 
tinctly states that the ulliciatiri^ priest represents the kiim: 
' I am a prophet {lim-iiir), the king; has sent me to behold the 
god.’O 

(b) The kin|; always appears to have retained iiie right to 
appoint the high-priest of the temple, who was Ids deputy in a 
special degree (see 9 XII. i). 

3. The king as son of the diviflity.— The king, 
as we have seen, was Horns, and also the son of 
K^, the State god. Many of the local gods, in 
order to enhance their prestige, were identified 
>vith Hence the king would not only be the 

high-priest of these local gods but also be regarded 
as their son. This idea of the sonsbin of the king 
would soon affect the relationship of the king with 
all divinities, male or female.*^ The living king, 
according to the characteristic theological concep- 
tion of him, was Horus. But Horus was son of 
Osiris ( = the dead king). Under the influoncto of 
the Osiris myth the relationship of the king with 
any god or goddess was conceived of as tiiat of 
Horus with Osiris ; accordingly every divinity was 
an Osiris for cult purposes.** The high-priests, or 
leading members of the local priesthoods, wore, as 
we have seen, the king’s deputies, and as such 
impersonated the king in the temi)lo services. 
Occasionally, therefore, as will be seen in the two 
following sections, tlie priest ai)pcared In the role 
of the son of the god whom he served, or he dis- 
played some of the characteristics of sonship. 

ITT. The priest as son of his god.—i. The 
* son whom he loves.’— A priest with the title 

1 Sethe, Eur altagyp. Sage vcm Soiinsnavge dae in der 
Fremde war^ Leipzijr, 1912, p. 6 f. 

a A. Krman, A ftandbooh of Egyptian Religion, Enjf. tr., 
Lotulon, 1907, pp. 35, 37 ; Sethe, zur Sage vom Sonnenauge, 
p. 5t. 

8 Ennan, p. 8(1 f. * 76. p. 37 f. 

i»/6. p. 52f. 

* 76. p. 53 ; N. de O. Daviet and A. H. Gardiner, The Tomb 
Amenemhit, London, 1914, p. 87 f. 

t K.g., H. Schiitvr, Die Myaterien dee Oeiris in Abydoe unter 
Kbnia Seeoatrie 77/., Leijpsig;, 1904, p. 10 ff. ; sce'also f III. s. 

8 H, Dielwnnaire g^ographiqtie de Vancienne 

Egy^, Leipziir, 1S77-80, p. 1877; Sethe, ZX xllx. (1911] 33. 
The title of a priest of Min in the Dendereh list (Orugseh, p. 
1374) which looks as though it were blty, *king of Lower 
Egypt,’ is probably, In view of W. M. P. Petrie, Koptoe, London, 
1890, pi. viii. line 2, the word generally determined with the 
seal-sign 0 and translated * treasurer ' or * chancellor.* 

* A. Moret, Le Rituel du euUe divin joumalier en EgypUt 
Pari^^ 1902, p. 42 f., and of. p. 55. Cf. also Davies-Qardiner, 

** w Ennan, p. 67. n 76. p. 62. 

*3 76. p. 46 ; eee also art. Purivioatiom (EgyptianX 9 V. 4 . 


* son whom he loves * figured in the * Opening of 
the Mouth,* a ceremony performed on Mhalt of 
statues in what the Egyptians called the ‘ House 
of Gold,* t.e. the sculptor’s studio.* The *son 
whom he loves* represents Horus,* while the 
statue from the ritum standpoint is Osiris. At a 
very earlv date the use of this ceremony may 

ossihly have been restricted to the statue of a 

oad king ( = Osiris). In such a case the * son whom 
he loves^ would naturally have been the living 
king ( = Horus). When the use of the ceremony 
was extended to all statues, the office of * son whom 
he loves ’ necessarily devolved upon a deputy. 

Thus 8e^etppibr6‘, a high official under Sceostrlii iii., informs 
us that he ’ acted as son whom he loves in the procedure of the 
House of Gold * at Abydos— -i.e., he took the part of the king at 
the consecration of a new statue of Osiris.8 so also Ikhcriio- 
fret, who was commissioned by the same king to superintend 
the making of a statue of Osiris and other accessaries of the 
Osirian cult.* 

The fact that the senif a title of the high- priest 
of Memphite Ptah, plays a prominent part in the 
‘ Opening of the Mouth ^®8uggcsts that the ceremony 
originated in the sculptors’ workshops, which, from 
an early date, were closely connected with Memphis 
and life jjreat temple of Ptab-® The sem figures 
not only in the ‘ Oi>ening of the Mouth ’ but in all 
the funerary ceremonies (see § XIV. [e]), which, as 
is now generally recognized, were originally per- 
formed on behalf of the kings of the Memphite 
dynanties.’ 

* Hon whom he loves* was also a title of one of the priests of 
ttarshef, the god of Hcraklcopolia Magna.8 It was not a dia- 
tlnctivelv hitdi-priestly title, for it was held by a w^'eh of 
^arHhcf.k Herakleopolis, it should bo remeiubcrcd, was the 
seat of the IXth and Xth dynasties, the succeasors of the feeble 
kings of the Vllth anti Vllfth dynasties, who were Meniphites.^O 
Tliat probably accounts for the presence of a ‘son whom he 
loves' and a 'king of Upper Egypt’ (see 9 11. [a]) among the 
priests of the Ilerakleopolitan gml i^larshef. 

For the mortuary priest as Horus, son of Osiris, 
see below, § VI. 2 . 

2. The ihy priest of IJathor.— l.lathor, the god- 
dess of music and dancing, is often doiucled with a 
small hoy rattling a sistrum in front of her. This 
Iwy is her son, Harsamtowi the child, also called 
’Tfiy or * great Tfiy.’ ** The king, in the capacity of 
blatbor’s son, similarly rattles a sistrum in front of 
her and is called ‘ goodly ’Ihy of the goMen one of 
the gods,’ i.e. of Hatbor.** Like the king whom 
they represented, ijiatbor’s priests also impersonated 
her son IJarsamtowi, for ihu occurs in the list of 
titles of the jiriests of Uatbor of Dendereh.** A 
variant form, Ihvi/, is applied to priests of Qatbor, 
represented as dancing and clattering castanets, in 
the tomb-chapel of a Cusite noinarch*® and in that 
of a Theban ollicial.*® The inscription attached to 
a similar scene in anotlier tomh-chapel at Meir 
clearly shows that the iAwy- priests there depicted 
belonged to the temple of l^atbor of Cusro.*® 

IV. The priest exercising the functions 
OF THE GOT).— Id human families the functions of 
the parent often descend to the son. Does that 

1 Davies-Gardiner, p. 67 f. » 76. pp. 56. 69. 

6 Breasted, Ane. Recorde, 1. 746. 

4 Schaler, p. 15 f. ; Breasted, Ano. Recorde. i. 667. 

8 E. A. W. Budge, The Book if Opening the Mouth, London, 
1009, 1. 155 ff. ; Davies-Gardiner, p. 59 f. 

« M. Stolk, Ptah : ein Beitrag zur Religionegeech. dee alien 
Aegyptene, Berlin, 1011, pp. 12, 21. 
i>avies-Uardiner, pp. 56, 87. 

8 Bnigsch, pp. 1861, 1877 ; Hi^hafer p. 16. 

• F. U. Grifflth, Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri in the John 
Rylande Library, Manchester, 1909, iii. 88, 108. 

10 Breasted, Hiatory, p. 147. 

n E. Naville, The Temple qf Deir el Bahari, London, 1898- 
1906, pb. iv. pi. civ. ; C. K. Lepsius, Denktnaler aut Aegypten 
und Aethiopien, Berlin, 1849-50, iv. pU. 33, 40, 52, 60a-c, 76. 
79c. 

18 Lepsius, iv. 116 ; cf. A. M. Blackman, The Temple of Btgeh, 
Cairo, 1916, p. 26. 

18 Brugsch, p. 1876. 

14 A. M. Blackman, The Rock Tombi qf Meir, London, 
1914-16, i. 22ff., pi. ii. 

18 Davies-Gardiner, p. 94 ff., pi. nix. f. 

18 Blackman, Ttocib Tombe qf Meir, 11. p. 24 f., pi xv. 
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account lor the titled of the high-priest (a) of 
Pta^ of Memphis, (b) of Ktf-Atnm of Helio(>oliBf 

1. The high-priest of Pta^. — Ptah was the 
craftsman of the gods^ and the patron of crafts- 
men.® His iii^h-priest was entitled *he who is 
great at directing the craftsmen,* ^rp hmwt; 
one of his duties was to supervise the work of tlie 
royal craftsmen, who were closely associated with 
the Ptah temple.* 

2. The high-priest of R€.— The chief title of the 
high-priest of K6' was ‘ he who is great at seeing,* 
wr m\\. He was also described as being ‘ over tne 
mysteries of heaven,’ or as Mie who sees the 
mysteries of heaven.** A. H. Gardiner has sug- 
gested to the writer that the sun-god’s high-priest 
uore those titles not because ho was permitted to 
gaze upon the god, but because the god’s function 
of unrestricted vision was transmitted to him as 
deputy of the king, to whom, as ‘son of Ke',* this 
and other functions and qualities of R6‘ were fre- 
quently assigned.® 

V. Honorific priesthoods. — A somewhat 
similar conce])tion to that discussed in § IV. 
lies, perha{)S, at the back of the honorific priest- 
hoods of the Old Kingdom,® the holders of these 
priesthoods reflecting in their functions the char- 
acter of the divinity whom they served. Thus the 
‘prophet of the great morning-god,* hmnlr 
aw'f-wr^'* scorns to have been the kings barber, the 
god in question being the royal beard personilied.* 
Tlie ‘ prophet of Me’et,* the goddess of righteous- 
ness and trutli, was a judge the ‘prophet of 
Hike*,’ magic person i fleet, a magician tlie ‘ pro- 
phetess of T.lathor,' the goddess of music and 
dancing, a dancer.” 

VI. Impersonation of divinities by 

PRIESTS AND PRIESTESSES. — Egyptian priests 
and priestesses not merely exercised the functions 
of divinities; they sometimes actually imperson- 
ated tliem. 

The oluHAic example of this is of course the Pharaoh himself. 
The primitive kiriKS of Buto and Ombos were oriKiiially no 
doubt hi'^h-pricHtd of Iheir respective local gudi, Ilorus and 
Seth. The historic Pharaoh actually toat Horus and Seth (see 
almve, 1 If.), and his queen is call*^ 'she who sees Horus and 
tSeth.'i^ Similarly the kine Is the embodiment of the Upiicr 
Egyptian vulture-gofldess of El-Kab and of the snake-goddess 
of ihitu, and as such is called u&fy, ' the two mistresses.’ l-l 

I. Iiin-mutcf, ‘ pillar of his mother,’ as is clearly 
shown by a number of inscriptions, is a name for 
the young god llortis.'® Most of the representa- 
lions of lun-mutef, however, depict not the god, 
but a priest imi>ersonating him,^* luii-mutef is 

I E.i/., NttvIlJe, Daa iigyn. Todtenbuch, BerlJii, ISSO, I. cli. 
clxxii. line 112 ; Stolk, p. 13. 

3 Stolk, p. 18. 

3 Breasted, Ano. Recfirds, 1. 211, 230; A. Erinan, Li/e in 
AneieiU Egypt, Eng. tr., London, 1894, p. 290 f.. Handbook, 
p. 58 1. 

^ A. Mariette, Les Mastabaa de I’aneien empire, Paris, 16S2- 

80, p. 140; Enuan, Li/e,p. 200; cf. A. H, Gardiner, ZA xlvii. 
(1010] 02, pi. 1, lino 1. For other titles of the high-pricsts of 
He' of Heliopolis see G. Daresay, Annalet du Service, xvi. (101 7J 
103 ff. 

^E.fj„ Breasted, Ane. Records, i. 747=11. O, Lange ond 
II. Scmiifcr, Grab- und Denkateine des mittleren Reichs im 
Musmm von Kairo, 2 vols., Berlin, 1902-08, no. 20588, il. 
lino 11 f. ; Pap. Anaatasi, Iv. 6 , line Qfl.^sSelect Papyri in the 
Hieratic Character from the CoUeetiona of the Brit, Mus., 
London, 1844, pi. Ixxxvi. ; art. PiisirtcATiuN (Egyptian), $ V. 
I (e)\ cf. Breasted, Anc. Records, ii. 141 if. 

» Krman, Handbook, p. 63. 7 Mariette, p. S 6 C. 

.See art. Persomkicatiox (Egyptian), 9 (jf), 4. 

» Erinan, Life, p. 200. 

10 A. H. Gardiner, PSBA xxxvii. [1916J 201, xxxviil. (1016} 
120. 

II Enuan, Li/s, p. 290 ; Davica-Oardiner, p. 04 ff. ; see also 
9 VL 4. 

1*^ Sethe, Zw Sags vom Sonnenauge, p. 6. 

19 Sethe, ap. J. Garitang, Mai^dsna and Bit Khalldf, London, 
1003, p. 23. 

14 Sethe, Zur Sage vom Sonnenauge, p. 11. 

19 Sethe, Urknnaen, Iv. (100.')) 157= Breasted, Ane, Records, 
il. 188 ; E. L. Lusbington, PSBA vl. (1878J .527 ; J. Capart, ZA 
xU. (10Q4J 88f. ; A. Mariette, AbydM, Paris. 1860-80, i. pis. 28a, 

81, JW, 84, li. 64, 66 *. Lejwius, Hi. 202 f., 2U0(!. 

is An exception, perhaps, is Lepsius, Hi. 123a. 


always associated with tlie king, and he seems to 
represent Horus in the idle of tutelary god ^ of the 
Egyptian Pharaohs.* In this cap^ity he oiHci- 
ated at the coronation,* and at the jubilee, or sed^ 
festival,* walked in front of the king in the proces- 
sion to the temple,* and acted as intermediary 
between the king and the gods.* 

(a) The divine status of lun-mutef is strongly emphasised in 
his relaiionii with the dead king, in whose presence he Is often 
seen pronouncing the l^otp di ntsut7 formula and making offer- 
ing. Since lun-mutef was Ilorus and the dead king fJsiris, the 
latter would naturally be expected to appear in the r^le of the 
former’s father. The reverse, however, is the cose, and the 
dead Pharaoh is spoken of os lun-iimtcf’s son.^ 

(b) lun-mutef represents Horus as a youth iii Khenimis,* tbs 
sup;K>rter and protector of his widowed mother Isis. lun- 
mutef, therefore, generally wears the side-lock of hair. Oom- 
paro the name ' pillar of his mother ' with the expression * staff 
of old age,* used of a voung man who is associated in othce with 
his aged father in order to lighten the bunlen of his responsi- 
bility. 10 

2. In the funerary ceremonies as originally per- 
formed ” in the early Memphite age the parts of 
Osiris and his son Horus were duly fillea by the 
dead and the living king. Since tlie king could 
not possibly ofliciate in the funerary temples of all 
his aead predecessors, the part of Horus the son 
would be deputed to the chief mortuary (iriests 
(cf. §§ II. 2 and III. ). When the funerary rites came 
into general use and all dead persons were identi* 
lied with Osiris, every mortuary priest, when 
making oifering to the dead, impersonated Horus. 
Again, the omhalmer (tef) impersonated AnubiH — 
the god wlio embalmed Osiris, and lienee the proto- 
type of all embalmers— and accordingly often 
wore a jackal mask.” 

(а) A funerary Driest is therefore actually entitled 'Anubis 

the einbalmer,’ '/n/m The same title is also borne by 

ruler of the Lycopolite nome of Upper Egypt, i* at 
whose capital Aiyut there waa a temple of Atiubis an well as 
one of Upwuwet.D pefailjap held this title in his capacity of 
high-priost of Anubls, whom, in certain religious performances, 
he must have impersonated. In a funerary scene in a tomb- 
chapel at Meir a priest, instead of being labelled wl, * einbalmer,’ 
is called * he who presides in the god’s lK>oth,' a regular epithet 
of Anuhi8.i9 Similarly a priest, who seems to have odiciated at 
the * Opening of the Mouth ' (see above, § HI. r), is entitled on his 
friend’s stele ‘An ubis in the Hou.se of Gold.* Another priest 
(mentioned in the same stele), who was ' chief of the lectors in 
his town,’ bears the appelhtion 'Anubis in the Good House,' 
i.e., this priest impersonated Anubis In the embalmer's work- 
shop (see below, 9 XIV. b). 

(б) The ofhcianls who wash the corpse during the process of 
emhalmlng impersonated Horus and 'Thoih.''^ 

3. (a) Two priests, impersonating Horus and 
Seth, or Horus and ThOth, and wearing approi>rintc 
masks,®* sprinkled the king with water before lie 
ofliciuted in a temple. 

I Sethe, Zur Sage vom Sonnenauge, p. 5. 

-’ Cf. LepHlus, iii. 129, text behind Anu'in, line 6. 

9 Navillo, Deir el Bahari, iii. ul. Ixiii. ; D. Uandall-Maolver 
and C. I). Woolley, Buhen, Philauelphia, 1911, p. 62, pi. 2U; cf. 
Lepsius, Hi. 53. 

•* Lepsius, Hi. 36. 

0 Mariette, Abydos, i. pi. 31 ; Lepsius, iv. 7ia ; Blackman, 
Temple 0 / Btgeh, pi. xxvi. 

9 Lepsius, iii. 123a ; Naville, Deir el Bahari, pi. lix. 

7 See Davies-Gardiuer, p. 79 ff. 

9 E.g., .T. F. Champolhon, Monuments de I'Egypte et de la 
Nubie : Notices dcHcriptives, Paris, 1844-89, ii. 436 ; Mariette, 
Abydoa, i. pis. 28a, 33. 

9 Sethe, urkunden, iv. 167 ; Breasted, Development 0 / Religbm 
and Thought in Andent Egypt, New York anti Umdon, 1912, 
p. 29 f. 

19 Gardiner, ZA xlvil. 04 ; F. LI. Griffith, Hieratic Papyri 
from Kahun and Gurob, London, 1808, p. 30. 

n Davles-Gardiner, pp. 65, 87. 1® Ib. p. 88. 

19 Cf. Sethe, Die altdgyp. Pyramidentexts, Leipzig, lOOS-10, 
p. 11a. 

14 Uavies-Gardincr, p. 68 ; Navillo, Dos dgyp. Todtenbuch, pi. 
Ilf. 

18 Laiige-Schafer, I. no. 20.55.8, I. line 8. 

19 Griffith, Siiili and Dir Rifeh, pi. 4, line 23, pi. 10, line 1. 

>7 lb. pi. 8, line 8115. 

19 Blackman, Rock Tombs 0 / M sir, iii. 28, with note 12, pi. xxi. 

19 Lange-Schafer, ii. no. 204.57. 

99 O. Moller, Die beiden Tntninapyrua Rhind, Leipzig, 191.3, 

L vl. Iff. : see art. Purikioation (Egyptian), t V. s («). 

91 Mariette, Dsndereh, Paris, l^O-SO, i. pi. 10 ; Blackman, 
The Temple 0 / Deir, Cairo, 1918, pi. xlli. : Lepsius, Hi. pi. 124d ; 
see also art. PURinoATioif (Egyptian), § V. i (d). 
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(6) Atam and Month, or Il^-^arakhte and 
Amftn, may have Iwen siinilarly impersonated by 

S riests at tne purification of the infant heir to the 
iirone.^ 

(c) So prolwihly also was the god Yahos, who 
officiates! at tlie coronation.* 

4. The priestcHses of father, who danced in her 
honour, consciously impersonated her.* They 
partook in consesmence 01 the nature of the god* 
(less, and were able to impart her qualities to her 
<Ievotees.* 

5. Two female mourners, called the ‘great kite* 
and the ‘ little kite,’ impersonated Isis anaNephthys 
in the funerary ceremonies.® 

In two ptmaages in tho Pyramid Texlt Isis and Nephthys ar« 
spoken of as two birds— the form which Uiey assumed when 
they set out to seek for the missinir corpse of the murdered 
Osiris.® 

VII. Furthbr relationships of priests 
AND PRIESTESSES WITH DIVINITIES.-^l. ‘Father 
of the god.*— The relationship of the priest with 
the god could be other than that of son. A very 
common priestly title in the New Kingdom and 
stibseqiient ajge is ‘ father of tho god,* It ntr ; the 
holders of this title, in the enumerations of priests 
of those periods, come between the prophets and 
loc'ci-priests.* 

The appellation * father of the emd ’ primarily belon(;ed to the 
kin^r’s father-in-law.® As a priestly title It probably meant 
that the holder had one or more daughters in the god’s 

2, The god’s concubines.— Human concubines 
were assigned to certain gods — fi.gr., Ainun of 
Thebes, Omiris,“ lun-mutof;’* nl.so possibly 
UpwaM’et of Asyfit^® and Khnum of Herniopolis.^® 
These concubines are in a special degree a feature 
of tlie cult of Ainiln, probably owing to his 
markedly sexual character; they are frequently 
referred to in the texts of the New Kingdom and 
subsequent period.^® 

It should ho noted that the name of the groat temple at 
Luxor is ‘southern Jarirs of Amun,’ l® and that the iiiHiirmtion 
on the statue of ll)o mentions Amuti’s ^arim of concubines 
(ipie /n itnryt /). 

At the head of Amiln’s concubines was the wife 
of his high- priest, her title being ‘chief concubine 
of Amun.*^* The concubines were doubtless the 
female musicians who were attached to 

his, as apparently to every other, temple (sec 
below, 3 [0], and § VIII. 3 i- )• The view that tho 
female musicians of AmQn formed his harim is 
further supported by tlie fact that in one instance 
the wife or a high-pricst of Amftn, instead of the 

I A. Qayet, Le Temple de Louxar, Paris, 1S94, pi. Ixxv. ; 
Naville, Deirel Bahari, lii. pi. Ivi. ;art. PoairicATiON (Egyptian), 

^ 3N.avi/]e, Deir el Bahari^ iii. pis. Ixiil., Ixiv. ; Sethe, (/r- 
kunden^ iv. 262 : llrvasted, Ano. Records, ii. 99. 

® Duvhm-Gardiner, p. 1)5. 

® Blackman, Rock Tomb$ of Meir, i. 23 ff. 

® Lepsius, ii. 1016 ; J. J. Tylor and F. U. Griffith, The Tomb 
of Paheri at el-Kab, London, 1894, pi. vi. ; Davies-Oardiner, p. 
41) ; cf. Naville, Dcl$ dgyp. Todtenbuch, i. pi. iii. 

« Sothe, Pyramulentexte, 1265ff., 1280 fl, 

^ Gardiner, Zl xlviii. (1911] 1)4. 

® L. Borchardt, * Der Hgyptisclie Titel " Vater dog Gottes’* als 
Bczeichming fiir “Vater oder Schwiegervater des Kbnlgs,”' In 
Berichte der philotogieeh-hietorisehen Klaue der kiinigC eUehs- 
iechen Oeaellichaft der Wus€naeh(\fl€n tu Leipzig, Ivii. (1905] 
254 ff. 

9 75. p. 266 11. 

10 Erman, Life,v. 296 f., liaiidbook, p, 72. 

iJ J. Capart ZI xll. 80. w 76. 

18 Griffith, and Dtr Rifeh. p. 118, line 29 f. ; H. Brugseb, 
IIieroglyph,-ilemot. Wbrterbaeh, I.eipzig, 1807-82, Suppl. 988. 

14 Lange-Schkfer, I. no. 20025, a. line 7. 

1® W. Wreszinskl, 7h'« Hohenprtester des Amon, Berlin, 1904, 
p. 10 and passim ; A. Mariotte, Catalogs gintral det tnonu- 
inents d*Ahydos, Paris, 1880, no. 1137 ; AnnaUi du Service, v. 
ri904] 95f. ; Gardiner, ZA xlv. (1909J 127, note 2. 

1 ® Sethe, Urkwndtn, iv. 409; see Gardiner, ZX xlv. 127, 
note 2. 

If Annalet du Service, v. 96 ; Breasted, Ane, Records, iv. 
9681^ 

1 ® Wreszinskl, loc, eit . ; Gardiner, ZX xlv. 127, note 2 ; Eitnan, 
Handbook, p. 72. 

19 Erman, Life, p. 205 f., Handbook, p. 72. 


regular title ‘chief concabine,* bears that of 
‘ singer (J»t) of Amiln.* ‘ 

3. * The god's wife. —(a) From the Vth dynasty 

hysii«l 

ly ').* According to the scenes and inscri^ 

tions in the XVlllth dynasty temples of Deir d- 
Babri and Luxor,* Amdn, then identified with the 
sun-god,® assumed the form of the reigning 
Pharaoh,® had intercourse with the queen, and so 
begot the heir to the throne. The queen was 
therefore called ' the god’s wife,’ with the additional 
title of ‘ votaress of the god.’ ^ 

Possibly the union of Amun and the queen was supposed to 
take place in Luxor temple, * the southern (larim of Amun ' (set 
above, a);® that would explain the presence in this temple of 
the scenes depicting the birth of Amenophis iii., by whom tho 
greater part of the present building was erected. A statuette 
in the Cairo Museum 9 represents ‘the god's wife,' 'the god's 
votaress,' Amenirdis, silting on Amun's lap ; the pair mutually 
embrace. 

{b) * The god’s wife * acted as chief priestess of 
Aniflu,'® and her duties, as we know from inscrip- 
tions, consisted in rattling the sistnnn ‘ before his 
beautiful face.*” In performing this service she 
would bo assisted by tne concubines,^* over whom 
.she presided in her capacity of Amiin’s legitimate 
consort.*® The concubines, as we have seen, were 
probably the female musicians of Amfln {iniwt n 
^Imn), who arc specifically stated to have been 
attached to tho house of ‘ tne god’s votaress.’** 

Perhaps the statement in Herodotus, i. 182, about the woman 
who ‘ lies in tbe temple of Theban Zeus,' refers to * the god's 
wife' or to the chief concubine of Amun.^® 

(c) ‘ The god’s wife ’ is first mentioned in inscrip- 
tions of tho early XVIIIth dynasty.** 

After the fall of the XXth dynasty Thebes became a spiritual 
principality ruled by tho high-priests of Amun. But from the 
reign of Osorkon ni. of the XXIIIrd dynasty to that of PsanUik 
in. of the XXVIth, Thebes was governed, not by tho high-priest 
of Amun, but by a succcssiou of five ' god’s wiviss.' * The vod's 
wife ' was now no longer the queen, but a daughter of the 
ruling house, and she had to adopt a daughter to succeed her.)* 

(d) While Thebes was governed by these sacer- 
dotal princesses, the hign-priest of Anuln was 
merely a religious figure-head, all power being 
vestea in the hands of individuals of minor 
sacerdotal importance, such as Menthcmbet,** who 
was only fourth prophet of Amiin. Finally, upon 
her adoption by ‘the god’s wife,’ Nitokrisii., the 
first prophetship (bigb-priesthood) of Amun was 
bestowed upon I’samtik iii.’s daughter, 'Enkhnes- 
neferibre’.*® 

I Wreszinski, p. 0. 

9 Breasted, History, p. 121 flf., Ane. Records, ii. 187 ff. 

9 Lepsius, iii. 4e, bd, and passim. 

4 Naville, iL pi. xlvl.ff. ; Sethe, (frkunden, iv. 215 ff. ; Gayet, 
TV mple de Lrmxor, 62-68, and 75 ; see also Breasted, Xne, 
Records, ii. 187 ft. 

® Erman, Handbook, p. 57 f. 

® Sethe, Urkunden, iy. 219, line llvBreasted, Ane. Records, 
Ii. 196. 

7 Erman, Handbook, p. 72, Life, p. 206 ; Breasted, Ane. 
Records, iv. 621, 942 f., 068®. 

® Bee also £. Cbassinat’s renuu'ka in Bulletin de VlnstitsU 
fran^ais d*arcMologie orUntale du Caire.x. [1912] 191 f. 

8G. I.egrain, RTrxxx\. [1000] 139 ff.. Statues et statuettes d§ 
rois et de partiouliers. Pans, 1907-14, ill. no. 42190. 

10 Cf . Bnigsch. Diet, giogr. p. 1861. 

n 76. ; Breasted, Ane. Records, iv. 948 ; Anmles du Service, 
v. 91 f. ; cf. Schafer, Urkunden, iii. 105, line 3. 

19 Of. Breasted, Ane. Records, iv. 958 L. 

19 Erman, Lifo, P> 290. 

14 Abbot, Papyrus, 3, 17s Breasted, Ane. Records, iv. 621; 
see also Erman, We, p. 296. 

)6 See Legrain, RTr xxxi. 189 ff. 

)® E.g., Sethe, UrJeunden, iv. 26 «bW. M. F. Petrie, Ahydos, 
London, 1902-04, iii. pi. lii.; Sethe, Urkunden,iv.29»RrwBbe^ 
Ane. Records, ii. 110; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 84 « Breasted, Ane. 
Records, ii. 844; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 896a Breasted, Ane. 
Records, ii. 360-^ ; see also Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 77 ; Obam- 
pollion, Notices deseriptives, I. 606 ; Erman, Handbook, p. 7a 

n Erman, ZA xxxv. [1897] 28ff., Life, 106 f. ; Breasted, Ane. 
Hreords, Iv. 986 ff., 988 A ff. 

^ Breasted, Anc. Records, Iv. 967 ; Maspero, Annate* du 
Service, v. 89 f. 

19 Breasted, Ane. Reeerds, iv. 988 D. 
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4. * The god’s hand.*— Below ' the god’s wife * in 
ranki but above the chief concubine, was the 
priestess called ‘ the god’s hand,’ irt ntr,^ 

The fact that * the god’a hand* wae also called * the daughter 
of Amun of hie body, whom he ]oveB,*s euggeeta that this title 
was perhape originally aaeigned to a daughter of the queen.* 
Both titles were borne by ‘^khnesneferibrS', a 'god's wife* in 
the Saitic period. Since, however, ' god's hand * comes last in 
her titulary, 4 it was noMibly the title which she bore as the 
adopted daughter of Nitokris before she became 'god's 
wife' at Nitokris' death. 

VIII. TlflC CONSTITUTION OP THE PRIEST- 
n00D.—-i, The general term for ‘priest.’— In 
ancient Egypt purity was considered to be essential 
in all Iversons and things associated in any way 
with the cult of the gods (see art. Purification 
[Egyptian], § V. 1, 5-8). Accordingly the general 
term for ‘priest* is ‘pure person.* The word 
was retained in Coptic to denote the Christian 
priest, and is written oyhhB; hence idh is to be 
vocalized wSeb, The verb u;'6, ‘ officiate as 
is used al'''> to denote the service of the highest 
grades in the hierandiy.^ 

2. The two main classes of the priesthood.— 
The priesthood consisted of two main classes— the 
prophets, hmw-nir^ being the higher, and the voeeb- 
priests, w%w^ the lower. 

(a) The word (Coptic gONT),* which, after the Greek 

(iustoni, is usually rendered * prophet,* literally means 'servant 
of the god.’* 

{b) Wit'eht besides being the name for a member of the lower 
class of the hierarchy, was also, as already stated, a general 
term for * priest ' 10 (cf. the general application of the verb to'6 
discussed above). Uefaihap, a noinarcn of the Lycopolite nome, 
and a * superintendent of the prophets,' in an address to the 
governing hodv {IfrQtt) of the temple of Upwawet.^^ asserts that 
ne is the son of a tettb like each one of them, though Uefaihap's 
father and the fathers of some of the members of the knbt 
almost certainly must have belonged to the higher order of 
priests. 

(c) From the time of the New Kingdom onwards the members 
of tne priesthood were roughly classified as ' protdicts, fathers 
of the god, and le^'sb-priesta.' u The ‘ fathers of tne god ’ are to 
he regardcil an Itelongiiig to the same class as the ' prophets,’ 
the title 'prophet' being rcserve<l for the higher members of 
that class. As Gardiner 1 * points out, the rare titles, ' first father 
of the god ' and * second father of the god,' are synonymous with 
* first prophet ’ and ' socond prophet.’ 

(d) Tlie Decree, of Canopwt (hieroglyphic text, lino 2 II. * Sethe, 

Urkunden, ii. 126) gives the following correspondences between 
the Egyptian and Greek titles of prmsts : * the superintendent 
of the temple ’ n opxiep*iJv,i# * high-priest’ ; * the servants of the 

god,’ hmia-ntrsvpo^iiT<u, * prophets '; 17 'those who are over 
the mysteries,’ (iryu>-s#f; *<rToAi<rT<u ’ ; is * the learned scribes of 
the god’s book ’sirnrpo6(ipoi sal icpoypau/xaTvis, 'feather-bearers 
and sacred scribes ’:i* while 'the fathers of the god and the 
u;i''c{i-priest8 in their entirety '»oi oA^ol icp«ic, ‘the rest of the 
priests.' For the ira«rro^dpoi, ' sbriiie*b«arers (V) 'REgyp. tcnio, 
^ (shrine) -openers,' who were functiouarios mIow the class of 

priests,*! see Otto, i. 96f. 

(e) A priest had to begin his career as a tPi'eb, becoming a 

1 See G. Legrain and B. NavUIe, L'Axlc nord du PylCm 
d'AnUnophU in. d Kamak^ Paris, 1902, pL xl. B. 

* Drug^h, WbtierUtieh, p. 1666. 

* But the title ' god's wife,' not * god's hand,' was borne by 
Nefrure’, daughter of ^atehepeut, herself a ' god's wife ' (Sethe, 
Urkunden, iv. 406X 

* Legrain, Statuei et UatuitUi, ill. no. 42205, p. 14 ; Annaltt 
du Service^ v. 00 fl. 

* Breasted, Anc. Reeordi, Iv. 988 A ff. 

* B.g., Lemin, Statua et stafuettss, iU no. 42156. c, line 2. 

7 E.q., Seine, urkunden^ 1. 25f. ; probably also uieroglyphie 
Textefrvm Egyptian Stelat^ etc., in the British Museum^ lymdon, 
1911-14, 1. pi. 64; Cf. Davies, TAs Rock Twnbi of DeirH-Oebrdm, 
London, 1902, pt. 1^1)1. vii. ; Davies-Qardiner, p. 80. 

8 G. Steindorff, zIxW. [1009] 141. 

» Erman, lAfe, p. 289. w /ft. 

11 Qrilflth, Siittand Dir Rtf eh, pi. 7, line 268. 

1 * Gardiner, ZX xlvii. 94 ; Erman, Life, p. 29Sf. 

1 * /ft. H See aliO Sethe. Urkunden, iv. 488, 627. 

IS C?f. ift. U. 168. 

14 W. Otto, PficHcr und Tempd fm helUniet. Agyptm, 
L 88ff. 

18 ib, 1. 88 ; the arohitnal could act at prmhete, and tb^ 
clearly belong to the class hmtMitr (see B. P. Grenfell, A. S. 
Hunt, and E. J. Goodepeed, The TebtunU Papyri, London, 
1902-07, U. p. 01f.)L 
i» Otto, L 87. 

80 Griffith, Dewatie Papyri, iii. p. 66, note 6, p. 214, note 6; 
F. U. Griffith and U. WUcken, £A xlv. 105. 

81 Griffith, Demotie Papyri, p. 78 with note 6. 


' father of the god * before he paeeod on to the rank of * prophet. ' 1 
Even a king's son had to serve ae a vfi'eb before he oould be 
appointed to a propbetehip.8 

3. The staff of the temple.— The priesthood in 
each temple was colled the ‘staff {umwt, lit. 
‘service*) of the temple,* wnwt nt Jj^t-ntr. The 
tmwt seems to have included tlie ‘ prophets * an 
well as the to^ebs. We find mention of the umtai 
of royal mortuary temples.* 

The word wnuA means ' regular service.' < According to the 
generally accepted view,* the wnwt consisted of 'lay priests.' 
But Pefaihap of Asyu^ speaks of the members of the wnwt 
as tr^’eft-nriests ; 8 moreover the expression ' the entire staff 
(wnwt) of the temple' often sums up a nreceding enumeration 
of priests among whom are prophets ana tt»S’«6-prie8ts.7 

(a) Thephyl(B, or courses, of priests. temple 

staff with one or two exceptions (see below [6]) 
was divided into four courses (Egyp. tfjto ttnwl, 
* courae.s or gangs of the service ’), or, as the Greeks 
called them, 0i/Xa[.* The priests of royal mortuary 
temples were also divided into phyhe.* Eacn 
phyie served one lunar month on end by rotation ; 
thus every priest had an interval of three months 
between two periods of service. 

Th’is system, probably already established under the Old 
Kingdom.ll remained unaltered, excoui for the addition of a 
fifth phyie in the reign of Ptolemy 111 .,** till the middle of the 
8rd cent A.l>., and probably till the fall of imganism.i* 

(l.)In the small temple of Amun atTeuzoi each phyie con- 
sisted of twenty priests.^* In Gneco-Koman times each phyie In 
the ooraparativeiy small tompio of Soknopoius numberoa thirty- 
one members.!® 

(ii.) Middle Kingdom papyri from Iliahun show that every 
outgoing phyie drew up an inventory of the temple proi>ert^’ ; 
this was handed over to the ingoing phylo. noth parties 
verified Uio list, and the members of the incoming phyla 
appended their names to the document in token that it was 
found correct. 18 

(ill.) Over each phyie. in dynastic as in Gneoo-Roman times, 17 
there was a phylarch, who changed every mont h with the phyie. 1* 
In the Xlltn dynasty the phylarch was called mty n * regu- 
lator of a phyie.' l* In the New Kingdom the usual term for 
' phylarch' is ^ri;, ‘over a phyie.’ In the Decree (f Canopus 
tne phylarch is called ' groat one of the phylo.’ *1 The office of 
phylarch could be held by a prophet,** a wi'eb,'^ or even the biKh- 
priest himself.** According to the Decree of Canopus,'^ the 
phylarch must be a prophet. We have therefore good grounds 
for supposing that, in dynaatio as in Grseoo-Uoman times, the 
priests Doth of the higher and of the lower grades belonged to 
the phyl».*8 

(ft) The permanent officials of the temple , — From 
a Middle Kingdom papyrus found at lllahfln we 
Icam that the ' Buperintendeiit of the temple ’ of 
Annbis (like the iiri<rrdTTis of the (irroco-Roinan 
period)*^ and the ‘chief lector* were permanent 
mnetionaries and not members of a rotating 
phyle.» 

I Gardiner, ZA xlvil. 04 ; Erman, L^e, p. 204 ; Breasted, 
Ane. Records, iii. 565 ; see also Legrain, Statues et statuettes, ii. 
no. 42155, e. 

* Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 157, line 9. 

* Breasted, Ane. Records, iii. 277. 

4 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 86, line 14 » Breasted, Ane. Records, i. 
234 : R. Weill, Les DicreUt royaux da Vanaien empire egypticn, 
Paris, 1012, pp. 16, 88, 68, 70. 

® Erman, zX xx. [1882] 163 ff.. Life, p. 201 ; Borchardt, ZA 
xxxvii. [1890] 89 ff. ; Breasted, History, p. 171. 

0 Griffith, Smt and Dir Rifeh, pi. 6, lines 269 f.. 281 f. 

7 E.g., Jjangc-Bch&fer, i. no. 2U153, ii. no. 20775 ; Legrain, 
Statues et statuettes, iii. nos. 42211, L 42218, d ; see also l.Ange- 
Schkfer, i. no. 20098, and Legrain, ilL no. 42207. 

8 Otto, 1. 26. 

* E.g., H. Schkfer, Prieetergrtiher . . . von Totentempd dee 
Ni Ueer Rr, Leipzig, 1908, pp. 34, 67, 82. 

10 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 89 ff., xl. [1902-03] 11811. ; Griffith, 
Demotic Papyri, Six. 00, note 5 ; Breasted, History, p. 171. 

II Of. Sethe, Urkunden, i. 18, line 8, 14, lines 1 and 12, 86, 
line 15. 

1 * Borchardt, ZA xxxviL 04 : Otto, 1. 26. 1 * Otto, i. 80 f. 

14 Griffith, Demotui Papyri, ill. 90, note A- Otto, 1. 86. 

18 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 97 ; Erman, Agyp. ChredunuUhie, 
Berlin, 1904, p. 148 r. 

17 Otto, i. 26 f. 1* Borchardt, ZX xxxvii. 94. 

1 * Tjange-Sch&fer, no. 20482 ; Schafer, Priestergritber . . . von 
ToUntempeldes Ni-Uesr-Rt, pp. 67, 82; R. Engelbach, Riqqsh 
and jlfrmpAM, vi., London, 1916, pi. xxvii. ; Newberry, 1. 12. 

*0 Legrain, Statues et statuettes, ii. nos. 42189, 42217, 42218; 
WressinskI, m 11 ; cf. Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, p. 82. 

*1 Sethe, Urkunden, ii. 86, line 11. 

{.egrain, Statues et sKUuettes, ii. nos. 42180, 42217, 42218. 

2 * Wrescinski, p. 11 ; Schkfer, p. 84. 

24 Newberry, L 12. »ljoe.eit. , a* Otto. 1. 23 1. 

/ft. i. 88ff. ** Borchardt, ZA xxxviL 04, xl. 114. 
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The superintendent of the temple opporently often was iden- 
tical wlin the hiKh-priest (cf. /iriirTaTij* «ai dpxi«p«vc)i^ who 
also frequently held the office of chief lector or lector.* 

Minor otHtfials, such as the door-keepers and the 
temple-sweeper {k\wly),'^ were also permanent.^ 

(c) The governing body. — (i.) During the Middle 
Kingdom. — The lulniinistration of an Egyptian 
temple at tliis time seems to have been in the 
hands of a small committee. The teniole of Up* 
wawet at Asyilt, e.g., was administered by a boay 
of ten priests called the knbt ^nt ht-nir, * governing 
body of the temple,’ at whose he»ul was the noniarch 
in his capacity of high-pricst or ^ superintendent of 
the propliets.^® 

(1) The members of this governinG^ body are ffiven their ad- 
ministrative, not their priestly, titles, 7 so that we do not know 
whether they were all prophets, or whether Included amonir 
them were priests of the rank of only. Uut they were 
certainly mcmltcrs of the priesthood.* Compare the list of 
iueml)ers of an incoming phylu,* in which each individual is 
denoted not by his prlestV rank, but by his special priestly 
function. 

(2) The governing body of the Xllth dynasty might be cotu- 
|>ared with the committee of councillor priests (/3ovA«vral 
ifp«i() of the Ptolemaic period, t* who assisted the superinten- 
dent of the temple or hign-priest (^iriorinir sal.apxieptwl in the 
administration of the temple. The councillors, who changed 
every year, belonged to the phyl» of priests, by whom they 
were elected, each phyle contributing five members. We have 
no information os to how the governing body of the temple was 
chosen in the Middle Kingdom. 

(ii.) Under the Empire. — During the New King- 
dom the high-iuiest hod supreme control of the 
often great wealth of the temple, and was respon- 
sible for the administration or its estates, for the 
care of its buildings, and for the erection of new 
ones. He had a great host of oilicials of all grades 
serving under his almost autocratic rule,^^ 

(iii.) In the Roman period. — Though there were 
still superintendents of the temples (^irtcrrdrat) in 
the Homan period,^* the temple administration 
generally was in the hands of the college of irpecr- 
/3«5T«pot or f^oi5/tcvo(, who, like the /SouXsvrai lepetr, 
changed every year.'^ After a.d. 202 the temples 
lost all that still remained of their once specially 
privileged position and were placed unaer the 
administration of the municipal senates. 

(rf) Priestesm and the portion of women in the 
temple. — Women played a by no means un- 
important part in the worship of the Egyptian 
divinities, and the assertion of Herodotus^* that no 
woman could serve as a priestess is incorrect, and 
indeed does nob agree with his own statements 
elsewhere.” 

(i.) Mmidan All temples, apparently, had a 

number of priestesses attached to them, at the head of whom 
was a chief pripNtcNii with a special title, i* followed by the at- 
tribute ‘playing with tlio Histruiii in front of him (her),’ i.e. the 

1 Otto, 1. .38 ff. ; Svthe, LWkunden, ii. 126, 153; Erman, L\fe, 
p. 202. See, on the other hand, Blackman, JiocJb Tombs of Meir^ 
li. pi. XV. p. 2-1. 

* K.g., Oi imth, and Dir Rifeh, pi. 6, line 268, pi. 10, 

line 12: Blackman, Hock Tombs qf Meir^ i. 18, ii. 2, iii. 2; 
Sethe, (Jrkunden. i. 78, 120 ; Breasted. Ane. Records, iii. 642. 

* Cupart, Bulletin critiqtis des religions ds VEgypts, TJOb, 
Brussels, 1006, p. 39. 

4 Borehnrdt, Z.i xxxvii. 94. xl. 114. 

0 The word Ifnbt is also applied to the Pharaoh's chief ministers 
of State iPav. Petersburgh, 1110.3 recto, lino 2^ A. II. Gardiner. 
Juurn. of Jsgyp. Archatology, i. [1014] KU). It is likewise usod 
of a ‘ board ' or ' bench ’ of Judges (Ermuii, ZX xvil. [1879] 72). 

* Erman, Life, p. 201 ff. ; Griffith, and Dir Rtfsh, pL 7, 
Hne 283 ff. 

7 Breasted, Anc. Records, 1. 650. 

8 See Griffith, SM and Dir Rtf eh, pi. 7, line 288. 

* Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 97. 

w Sethe, Urkundtn, ii. 186. „ n Otto, i. 87 f. 

13 Erman, Life, pp. 104 f., 204; ZX xliv. [1008] 81, 38; 
Breasted, ilnc. Records, iii. 664, 619, 627. 

13 See Grenfell, Hunt, and Ooodspeed, no. 806. 

14 U. Wilcken, GnindzUge und Chrestomathis der Papyrus- 
kunds, Leipzig, 1012, p. 127; Utto, i. 60; cf. F. Krebs, ZX 
xxxi. [1808] 86; Grenfell, Hunt, and Ooodspeed, no. 298. 

10 Wilcken, p. 116. For the working of these local senates see 
B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, The Oayrhynehus Papyri, London, 
1808-1016, xii. 26 ff., csp. p. 29, note on lines 1-8 of papyrus no. 
1412 ; see also p. 134, iutrod. to no. 1449. 
i« ll. 36. 17 U. 64, 66, 171, 182 ; cl. 1. 182. 

1* The antiquity of these titles is attested by the fact tiiat the 
title of the chief priestess of 9at))or of Cusn wu the same in 


divinity. 1 The chief priestess was doubtless in most cases the 
wife of the hIgh-priest.* Evidently the principal duty of these 
priestesses was to rattle sistra and to dance and sing In honour 
of the deity whom they served.* 

The musician priestesses in the Middle Kingdom were called 
bnwt, var. 8nyf,4 but from the Mew Kingdom onwards gener- 
ally im'wi ; both words mean * musicians.’ In the New King- 
dom women of all classes, from the highest to the lowest, were 
musicians at some temple or other.* 

The functions of the priestesses of the Btoleinalc and Roman 
periods were doubtless mainly musical.* The Deeres qf Cano- 
put (hieroglyphic text, line 88s»Sethe, Urkunden, ii. 161) gives 
the title u'i'eb to musician-priestesses (fm'iof), in the light of 
which, perhaps, are to be explained the w'bt of Upwawet^ and 
the w'bi who was the wife of a soldier.* Tcpsmi are conunonly 
mentioned in Graco-Roman documents.* 

(ii.) Prophetesses.— In the Old and Middle Kingdoms women of 
important families often hear the ti le ‘prophetess.’ It was 
nearly always the goddesses Hatbor and Meithi* that they 
served in this capacity. B Occasionally during the Old Kingdom 
we meet with prophetesses of a god or king ; s.g., the queen 
Meres'oukh was a prophetess of Th6th.73 The royal ac<|uaint- 
once ^etpl.ieres was prophetess of King Kheops.!* Upon a 
certain NitembS, the wife of a priest who lived in the XaVUIi 
dynasty, was bestowed ‘ the share of the prophet of Khons.’ 
Griffith,i*referringtoHerod.ii.86, presumes that Niteinb^did not 
act os prophet of Khons, but that * she only received the stipend 
while the duty would be performed by her husband.’ But in 
the Vth dynasty we find the sons and daughter of a noble and 
high-priest all serving as prophet of their local divinity, i* hv 
routtion, and apparently exercising exactly the same functions. >7 
In the reign of Psamtik in. the first prophetship (high-priest- 
hood) of Amun was held by the sacerdotal princess of 'rhel)es 
(ft VII. 3 [d]). In the Ptolemaic period we meet with the daughter 
of a ‘ father of the god ’ who is described as a u^efr-priestess 
of Amun and a prophetess of Z6mi.i* 

(iii.) Phylat of priest »««.— In the New Kingdom the muHician 
priestesses, like the priests, were divided into jibylie with a 
priestess ai phylarrh.ft The phylso of the priestesses are often 
mentioned in Ptolemaic and Roman documents.** A prietsesa 
who married a priest remained in her original phyle.'^f 

IX. Payment op priests . — The priests de- 
rived their incomes from two sources-~the temple 
estates, and ‘ all that enters the temple,’ i.e. the 
daily and incidental otterinjia.** 

I. The temple estates.— ’fhe revenue produced 
bv the lands belonging to the temple of Amfln at 
Teuzoi was divided into 100 equal portions. 
Twenty portions, a fifth of the whole revenue, 
went to the chief prophet, while one portion was 
asaignoil to each of the 80 priests who served under 
liim.^ These stipends seem to have been paid 
yearly.*-*® 

the Old Kingdom as in Ptolemaic times (A. Kam&l, Annales du 
Service, xv, (l916J 214, 238 ; Brugsch, Diet, gingr. p. 1361). 

1 Brugsch, Diet, giogr. pp. 1861, 1368 ; Erman, Life, pp. 201, 
296 f. ; Iiange-Schafer, i. no. 20026, c, 0. 

2 E.g., Wreszinski, p. Of., and passim; Kamal, Annales du 
Service, xv. 214, 238 ; cf. p. 201. In the last iiKstancc Tihnt, 
who Iwars the title of the child priestess of Hatbor of Cusw, is 
the mother of the high-priest mentioned here, but she was 
probably the wife of the previous high-priest. 

*G. Maspero, The Daivn of OivUization, Eng. tr, London, 
1804, p. 272 f. ; Brugsch, Diet, giogr., pp. ISCl, 1368 ; Erman, 
Life, pp. 291, 296 f., Handbook, p. 72 f. ; Blackman, Rock Tombs 
of Meir, i. 22 fl., ii. 24 f. ; Davies-Gardiner, p. 94 ff. ; Schafer, 
Urkunden, Ul. 106 ; Sethe, Urkunden, ii. 150 f. ; see also ft Yll. a, 
3(*)- 

4 Blackman, ii. 24 f. ; Lange-Schiifer, i. no. 20026, c, 9. 

« Erman, Life, p. 296. « Otto, i. 92 ff. 

7 Mariette, Mastabas, p. 162 ; Lepsius, 11. 1006. 

8 Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, text 21, 32. » Otto, I. 92 f. 

1* The wives of the Bcnl Hasan princes (Newberry, 1. 14, 48) 
are prophetesses of Pakhet (P;ht). 

B Erman, Life, p. 290 ; Newberry, i. 14, 43. 

12 Mariette, Mastabas, p. 183. IS Ib. p. 90. 

14 Griffith, Demotie Papyri, Hi. 84. IS lb. note 6. 

18 Perhaps the woman was on the same footing as the men 
because the divinity in question was a goddess— Hatbor. 

17 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 24ff. 
w Grifflth-Wilcken, ZX xlv. 110. 

19 Legrain, Statues et statuettes, i. no. 42122, d, line 11. 

20 otto, i. 86, 92. 

31 R. Reitzenstein, Zwei relig.-geschichtl. Fragen, Strassburg, 
1901, p. 19. 

33 Sethe. Urkunden, i. 25- Breasted, Ane, Records, i. 217; 
Griffith, Demotic Papyri, Ui. 98ff. j Wilcken, GrunazUgs, p. 
94 f. : cf. Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyptian Steles, etc., in the 
British Museum, 1. pi. 64. 

33 Griffith, and Dir Rif eh, pi. 7, line 284 ff.; Sethe, Ur- 

kunden, i. 26; Griffith, Demotic Papyri, 111. 46 (the last-mentioned 
enumerates the varied assortment of commodities forming 
the income of a prophet In the Saitio period). 

*4 Cf. Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspesd, no. 294, line 12. 

38 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, UL 66, note 4, 90, note 6. 

38 lb. p. 65. 
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In Roman times the temple estates became Grown property, 
which the priests could hold on lease from the State.^ The 
temples were also supported by taxes and voluntary contribu- 
tions.s 

2. The offerings. — The offorin^s, or, as in the 
temple of Anubis at IllabQn (see oelow), a portion 
of them, seem to have been divided every day* 
among the priests proportionately accoruing to 
their status.* On this principle the chief prophet 
of the temple of ^atbor of RoOnet (Tehneh) re- 
ceived as his share a tenth of * all that enters the 
temple.’* 

The priest’s daily rations consisted of bread, beer, and meat.* 
According to Herodotus,? they included *a great quantity of 
beef and geoso ’ and also wine. With this agreos a document of 
the Haitio period.^ In the above-mentionea temple of Anubis 
at lUahun the greater part of the daily offerings of bread and 
beer, ‘after the go<lB were HaiiBfied with them,’* was handed 
over to the ita-servants (see S XIV. [a])— of course in return for 
adequate remuneration IQ— for presentation to the dead, the 
priests getting wliat remained over.u 

3. Other sources of income.— The priests could 
increase tlieir incomes hy performing periodical or 
daily services for the dead.^*** 

4. Special percuisites of the high-priest. — In 
addition to receiving the largest annual stipend and 
daily rations, the high-priest of a temple evidently 
had special perquisites. 

At Asyut, the superintendent of the prophets of Upwawet 
was entitled to a roast of meat for every bull slaughtered in the 
temple and a «/i*))ieasure of beer for every ds-veasel of beer 
offered on a day of profiesslon.!* 

Stipends of the wives and daughters of 
priests. “According to the Decree of Canopna (line 
3r) = {Sethe, Urkunden^ ii. 152 f.), an allotment from 
the temple revenue was due to the daughters of 
priests from the day of their birth. Tlie same 
authority also informs us that the wives of priests 
received an allowance of bread. 

X. Priestly PRIVILEGES,^!, Immunity from 
forced labour. — The fact that a man was a wEeb 
did not necessarily bring him exemption from com- 
pulsory State labour, such as work in the quarries 
or on the dykes and canals. 

Thus the phyla) of iccV't-pricsts of the Hermopolite nome 
are among those depicted dragging the colossal statue of 
]}buthotp from the <piarrie6 of Ilatnuo to its appointed resting- 
place.** 

J^eriietual immunity from all such lalxmr was 
granted to tlie prie.sts of certain temples by special 
royal <Ieerecs.^® 

In the later Ptolcmalo period the priests seem to have been 
immune from all compulsory estate service. In Roman times 
they forreite<l more and more of their old privileged })Ositio)i, 
being sometimes taken off by force for the cultivation of Crown 
laud?l* Only i)ricBts of important temples (Adyi/uia ifpd) enjoyed 
immunity from compulsory labour.*? 

2. Immunity from taxation and imposts.— In 
tlie Old Kingdom the temples were liable for im- 
posts, such as the furnishing of government officials 

* Qrenfell, Hunt, and Qoodspeed, no. 302, note on line 8 and 

p. 88. 

- Ih, no. 29S, p. 7 j, and p. 81, note on line 34. 

8 Not every month, as Borchardt WTongly asserts. 

* Borchardt, ZA xl. 114. » .Setho, Urkwuien, I. 26. 

« Borchardt, ZA xl. 114; Sothe, Urkunaen, i. 26; OrllBth, 
Siu{ and I)fr Rifck, pi. 7, line 286 ; cf. Petrie, Kopfus, pi. viii. 
lines 6, 11. 

? ii. 87. * Griffith, Demotio Papyri, ill. 46. 

9 Cf. Erman, Handbook, p. 47 ; Egyptian Steke in SrU. 
Huh., 1. pi. 47, line .S. 

10 See Griffith, SVitf and Dir RiSeh, pi. 7, line 286. 

11 Borebardt, ZA xl. 114, 

WfJrifflth, Six\t and Dir Rifeh, pi. 6 ff. ■> Breasted, Anc. 
Records, i. 638 If. ; Davlcs-Gardlner, p. 70 f.; T. E. Peet, 
Annals of Arehfeolngy and Anthropology, vii. [Liverpool, 1910J 
82 f., pi. XV. line Of. (contract with the lector Intef); cf. Sethe, 
Urkxmden, 1. 26, 27 f. 

18 Griffith, Siut and Dir Rifeh, pi. 7, line 802 f.» Breasted, 
Ane, Records, 1. 608 ff. 

14 p. B. Newberry, El-Uersheh, London, n.d. [1906], I. pi. xv. 

I® E.g., Petrie, Ahydos, ii. pi. xviii. ; J. Capart, Bull, mtigue 
de$ rel&ions de VEgypte, 1901, p. 80 f. ; Weill, DiereU royavx ; 
A. H. Gardiner, PSflA xxxiv, [1912] 267 f. ; A. Moret, CharUi 
d*immvniti dans Vaneien empire igyptien, i. (Extralt du 
Journal asiatique, JullIet-AoClt 1912), Paris, 1912, ii. (Extrait du 
Journal asiatique, Mars-Avril 1916), do. 1016. 

1® Wllcken, Grundzuge, p. 129. *? Ib. 


with supplies. ^ It apj^ars that in the Saitic period 
the * great temples of Egypt’ at least were exempt 
both from the ahove-meutioned iraimsts and from 
taxation.* 

Under the Ptolemya the majority of the temple estates were 
liable to Uxation. Only the estates made over as a gift to the 
god and administered by the prieste themselves were immune.® 
For the position of the temple estates in Roman times see 
I IX. X. 

3. Immunity from poll-tax.— Tho priests were 
free from poft-tax under the Ptolemys.^ Under 
Roman rule all hut a specified number of priests at 
each temple had to pay this tax.® 

^ A. Right of asylum.— All teumles possessed the 
right of asylum in the later Ptolemaic period.® 
Under Roman rule this right was sovermy cur- 
tailed.’ 

XT. Admission to the priesthood.—!. 
Tendency of the prie’^thood to become hereditary. 
— ^'riio priestly status, i.e. that of wieb, seems in 
some cases * to have been hereditary as early as the 
Xllth dynasty. Rut there are no grounds for sup- 
posing that then, as in Roman times, the priesthood 
was denied to all but persons of priestly descent. 

in) In the Middle Kingdom numbers of w^eb- 
priests appear to have been the sons of non-priestly 
parents.® As late as the XXth dynasty we find 
that out of six sons two are priests and the rest 
officials.*® 

(5) It is not till after the XXth dynasty that the 
purely priestly families seem to have begun to 
come into being.** 

(c) Ry the time of the early Ptolemys admittance 
to the priesthood seems to have been restricted to 
persons of priestly descent.*® Possibly this restric- 
tion was already in force in the Saitic period.** 

2. Tests for admittance to the priesthood.— In 
Roman times these were very strict. 

(1.) No one oould be admitted unless it was eatlefactorily de- 
monstrated that the applicant belonged to a prieetly family ; i* he 
had to show that both nis father and grandfather were prieete.I® 
It may here be noted that a prioet the purity of whose birth 
had ])een challenged was conildered to have satisfactorily 
prove<I his claim by being able to read a hieratic book produced 
oy the it goy pan 

(ii.) An aspirant to the priesthood had to be free from all 
boilily defects as well as of priestly birth.*? Cf. perhaps the 
instructions of Psamtlk i. with regard to the appointment of 
PetcOsi as wi'eb in various temples ; ‘ Let PeteGsi be priest in 
them if it were fitting.'*® 

(iii.) By a law of Hadrian only priests might be circumcised.*® 
If a cannidato proved his priestly descent and his freedom 
from blemish, permission was granted to circumcise. Until he 
had been circumcised, no person could exendso the priestly 
office.®® For full particulars of the procedure to be followed in 
order to obtain jicnnission to circumcise see Qrciifell, Hunt, 
and Goodspeed, no. 292, p. 68 f. 8cu also art. Oihcuucisiom 
(H^yptian). 

(IV.) It is probable that admisHlon to the prieslhoo<i entailed 
circumcision as far back as the Old K inborn, for even ka- 
servants, who probably were not as a rule Mwet-priests (see 


I Sethe, Urkvnden, 1. 131, line 6 ; cf. Griffith, Demotic Papyri, 
111, 169. 

®(Jrifflth, Demotic Papyri, iil. 80, 108 f. 

# Wllcken, p. 05 with note 6 ; cf. Davies-Gardincr, p. 87, i 0, 
on the question of temple land-tenure in dynastic times. 

* Wllcken, p. 04. 

® Jb. p. 12H ; Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, pn. 01, 74 (. 

« Wllcken, p. 04. ? Ib. p. 114. 

® Griffith, Siut and Dir Rifeh, pi. 7, line 288 = Breasted, Anc. 
Records, i. 662. 

9 E.g,, Lange-Schafer, I. nos. 20074, 20142. Ii. nos. 20432, 
20712. Cf. also no. 20.')45, according to which in the same 
family-group some members are ie^e6-priests and some minor 
officials. 

loLepsins, iU. 231a. 

II E.g., Legrain, Statues ei statuettes, 11. nos. 421.38, 42188, 
42189, 42211, 42216 ; RTr xxvii. [1006] 73 ff. 

*2 Decree of Canopus, hieroglyphic text, line 14 f, 

WSee Griffith, Deimdic Papyri, iil. 80 f., 83 f., 97. 

** Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, no. 293, lincHl7-22, 291, and 
the editors’ statements on pp. 66 f., 68 f., and (>1 ; Reitzensteln, 
p. 6 ; Wiicken, p. 218. 

*® Reitzensteln, p. 17 f. 

*® Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, ii. no. 291, linos 40-63. 

17 W'ilcken, p. 128. 

1® Griffith, Demotio Papyri, no. lx. 8/18. *® Otto, 1. 214. 

Wiicken, p. 128 ; Grenfell, Hunt, and Qoodspeed, no. 203, 
linos 19-22. 
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I XIV. [a] 1.1 were clronmcleed.^ Griffith auirgeate that the de* 
Kriptive label attached to one of the two groups hi the scene 
in question, via. tbt hm-k], should be renderw: * qualifying 
the Aa*servants by clrcunici»lon.’ For a full discussion of 
the circumcision of Egyptian priests see art Oikoumcisiox 

^^/ilh the scene In the temple of Khons at Kamak,> depicting 
two mothers {trcseiiting each a son to be circutncisw, we 
might well compare Grenfell, Hunt, and Goorlspeed, ii. no. 292. 

(v.) We learn from the Decrte of Canoput (hferoglyphie text, 
lines 14, .S4 f.), that it was the king who admitted new priests. 
This seems to lutve boon the custom also in Saitio times.* We 
know nothing about the regulations (or admittance to the 
priesthood in the earlier periodB.4 In Roman times it was 
the i£io\dyof , or high-priest of all Egypt (the representative of 
the emperor in all religious matters), who, after the necessary 
particulars had been laid before him, granted permission 
to circumcise the candidate and then admitted him to the 


priesthood.® 

(vi.) In Roman times a new priest, on being admitted to the 
pnestly order, had to pay a foe to the State calTod rh r«X«<rriKdv.* 

XIL ArPOlJUTMENT TO PRIESTLY OFFICES.--- 


I. Hig^h-priesthoodf.— High-priests seem regu- 
larly to have been appointed to their otfice by the 
king.’ See below, 2(j0i and above § II. i. 

(a) When the central power was weak, the high-prieethoode, 
along with the local governorshipe, tended to become heredi- 
tary and In all |)enods, too, the high-priosthoods of certain 
famous temples seem fre(|uently to have become vested in one 
family for several generations.* But even so the actual appoint- 
ment to the high-priesthood seema still to have rested with the 
sovereign. 1* 

(MWe have two instances of the high-nrlest of Amun of 
Thebes being chosen by an orat^Ie of the goa hlmoelf.ii In the 
first case the king confirmed the choice of the god; in the 
second we may presume that the king ratified the cholc.e, as 
the new hlgh-priest was hie eon. 


2. Priestly offices below the rank of high-priest. 
— Such offices could be (a) assigned by the king, or 
{b) by his representative, the local governor and 
liigh-priest, (c) purchased, (d) conveyed by deed of 
transference, (e) bequeathed to descendants. 

(a) A king of the XVIllth dviiasty promoted a certain 
AmvnembH from the rank of web to that of * father of the 
god.'l* He was perhaps later appointed prophet by the 
king.** 

(b) The local governor and high-prleeb, as Pharaoh’s represen- 
tative, seems to have appointed persons to vacant prie8thood8.i4 

(c) Priesthoods were bought and sold from the earliest times 
onwards.*® Appointments to priestly offices in Roman times 
were usually obtained by purchasing them from the govern- 
ment.*® 

(tf) Priesthoods could be conveyed by the holder while living 
to another person by deed of transfer.*' 


* W. Max Midler, Egyptological RewareheSt Woshington, 
1006, p. 61 f.; J. Capart, tfn$ Rvs de tombeaux d Saggarah, 
Brussels, 1907, pi. Ixvi. 

* F. Chabae, tKuwft diverges, Paris, 1890-1905, ii. 115 ff. (vol. 
X. of ‘ Biblioth^que ^gyptologique,’ ed. G. Maspero, Paris, 
1893-1009). 

* Qriiflth, Demotie Papyri, pp. 83, 81, note 8. 

4 The statement of Ainenemb^t, high-priest of Ainun in the 
XVIIIth dynasty—* I was admitted to.hear what the leOb-priests 
hear ’ (A. H. Gardiner, ZA xlvii. 9S>— apparently does not refer 
to his admission to the priesthood, but to some special promo- 
tion that came to him after he had been a tcH'eb tor many 
years. 

® Wiicken, p. 128 ; Grenfell, Hunt, and Qoodspeed, il. no. 

Otto, i. 212 ; Reitsenstein, p. 10. ^ 

7 Sethe, l/rkunden, i. 26, 84 f., ZA xliv. 80 ft. ; Breasted, 
.t HC. Records, ill. 666 17) ; Brugsch, Thetawnu Imcriptionum 
Aegypticarum, liSipzig, 1883-01, pp. 906 f., 042. 

Breasted, IlUtory, p. 126 *, Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, 
i. Off.; Petrie, Ko^s, pL viii. lines 0, 12; Breasted, Ano. 
Records, ft. 

* Sethe, up. L. Borchardt, Orobdenkinal del Kbnins Sai^u-riT, 
Leipzig, 1910, ii. 162 ; £. Bchiaimrelli, Cat. del Museo archeo- 
loQiCo di Fireme: arUiehitd egizie, Rome, 1887, p. 201 ff.; 
Brugsch, Thesaurus, p. 880(7.; Breasted, Ane. Records, iii. 
618 ff. ; Brugsch, xvL [1878] 41 f. 

*0 Newberry, Beni Hasan, 1. 57 ff.s Breasted, Ane. Rewrds, 
1. 622 ff. : Petrie, Koplos, pi. viii. lines 6, 12 ai Breasted, Ana. 
Records, I. 77Sff. ; Sethe, Urkunden, 1. 84 ; Brugach, Thesaurus, 
pp. 908f., 942.^ 

** Sethe, ZA xljv. 82 ff. ; Erman, ZA xlv. 4. 

1* Gardiner, ZA xlvii. 03. ** Ib., line 15 f. of text. 

*4 E.g„ Sethe, Urkwnden, L 20 ; Griffith, Demotie Papyri, pp. 
81 ff., 96f. ; cf. perhaps Breasted, Ane. Records, iii. 62a 

*® Sethe, Urkunden, i. 12, 86 ; Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, pi. 
xiii. line 10 ff.. Demotic Papyri, 111. 44 ff. 

*® Wiicken, p. 127 f. ; Grenfell. Hunt, and Qoodspeed, nos. 
294-297; Wiicken and Griffith, ZA xlv. 108 ff. 

17 Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, 20a>pl. xi. line lOff., Demotic 
Papyri, Iii. 92 with note 2, 102 ; Sethe, Urkunden, i. 12, 86. 


(i) PriesUy offices ware frequently obtained by InlieriUnce.* 
In the case of mortuary priesthoods it is often epeciflcally 
stated In the deeds of appointment that the offloee are to he 
transmitted to the children.* 

In Roman times a person, on entering upon a prlesUy 
ofifoe, whether obtained by inheritance or otherwise, bad to 
pay to the government a tax called rb elaKpinetr.* This tax 
suggests that perhaps even in the dynastic periods all such 
appointments had to be ratified by the State— i.e. the king (cf. 

w. m. 

3 . Investiture and Installation of priests,— 
Kamesses ii., on appointing Nebwenenef to the 
hmh-priesthood of Amdn, invested him with two 
gold signets and a gold (cf m) staff. ^ At the instal- 
lation of the cliief priestess of AmOn of 

Napata a silver pail for libations of milk* was 
placed in her right hand and a silver sistrum in 
her left.* Perhaps on his appointment or at his 
installation the .dgh-priest of Pta|) of Memphis 
was invested with his carious chain of office.’ 

At the installation of 'the god’s wife’ and high-priestess of 
Amun, 'EnkhnesneferibrS*, 'the prophets, fathers of the god, 
ta4*eb-prie8tB, lectors, the staff (tmwt) of the temple of Amun, 
were behind her and the great companions were in front 
thereof, performing for her all the customary ceremonies of the 
induction of the gm’s votaress of Amun into the temple. The 
god’s scribe and nine tir^’eb-priesto of this house fastened on for 
her all the amulets and ornaments of the god’s wife and god’s 
votaress of Amun.’ * The newly-appointed prophet of Amun of 
Teuzoi hod to * anoint the hands ’ at his induction.* 

XIII. The FUNCTIONS OF THE TEMPLE 
PRIESTS. — The temple was tlie * house of the god,* 
ht-nir, and the priesthood in certain aspects was 
regarded as domestic service.*® The word hm-nir 
(Coptic gONT),** whicli we, following the (rreeks, 
render ‘prophet,* means ‘servant of the god.* 
Similarly the tomb was the ‘house of tlie ka^ 
ht k], and the mortuary priest was the ‘A»- 
servant,* 

I. Accordingly in the daily services the priest 
sprinkled the god with water— a ceremony derived 
from servants bathing their master 1 *— fumigated 
him with incense,^* clothed and anointed him,^* 
applied cosmetics to his eyes,^* and arrayed him in 
his various ornaments.” 

(o) The fonnulii: that were repealed during the perfonnan<^e 
of these ceremonies are full of allusions to the legendary tales 
about Osiris and llorus, and brought every one of the priest's 
manual acts into relation with some episode in the Osiris niyih.*® 
The god was regarded as Osiris, and the priest (esthe king) as 
his son Horus.** 

Of) The daily duties of the prophet, or, as the chief daily 
officiant was sometimes called, the ‘great u>i'eb’^ involved 
opening the doors of the shrine containing the god's statue and 
taking the statue out of it.** He is therefore described os * enter- 
ing in upon’ such mtd such a god or goddess, * seeing him 7* or 


1 Breasted, Ane. Records, HI. 624-628, 758 f. ; Motet, Rxtuel, 

f t. 105 ; l>egrain, Statues et statuettes, iii. no. 42230, a ; Grenfell, 
lunt, and Uoodspeed, no. 294, note on line 2; Herod, ii. 
37. 

* Sethe, Urkunden, I. 12, 86; Griffith, SiHt and Dir Rifeh, 
pi. 6, line 269 ff. ; cf. Newberry, Beni Hasan, i. pi. xxv. line 90. 

* Reitzensteln, 10, note 6 ; Grenfell, Hunt, and Goodspeed, 
no. *294, note on line 20 ; Wiicken, p. 128. 

4 Sethe, ZA xliv. 83. 

* Cf. 11. Junker, Das GbUerdekret itber das Abaton, Vienna, 
1918, p. Off. 

« Sch&fer, Urkunden, UL 106. 

7 Erman, ZA xxxiii. [1806] 227.; M. A. Murray, Saqqara 
Maetabas, London, 1906, i. pis. i., xxxvi. 

* G. Maapero, AnneUes au Serviee, v. 85 ff. ; of. Breasted, 
Ane. Record^ iv. 958 D. 

* Griffith, Demotie Papyri, Iii. 97 with note 1, 238 with note 
5 ; cf. Gardiner, ZA xlvii 08 [8]. 

*® Erman, Handbook, p. 46 f.. Life, p. 275. 

11 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. 45, note 4 ; G. Steindorff, ZX 
xlv. 141. 

** Davies-Oardlner, p. 78(. ; Erman, Handbook, p. 89. 

1* See art. Pueivioatioh (Egyptian), 4 III. 1 ; Moret, RUuel, p. 
171(7. 

14 Moret, Ritud, p. 176 ff. ; cf. art. PuRiriOATiON (Aptian), 
I III. 1. 

1® Moret, RiHiel, pp. 179-190. l* Ib. p. 179 f. 

I7i6.p.238ff. 

18 Erman, Handbook, p. 46 f., L^e, p. 274 (. ; see also art 
PoRiFioATiog (EgyptianX f V. 4. 

1* See aboven 11. a. *® Moret, RUuel, pp. 7, 42. 

*1 Erman, Handbook, p. 46; Moret, RUuel, pp. 86(7., 167. 

*3 ' Her * in the aotuaf inscription quoted, as the divinity In 
question Is l^t^r. 
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hit beauty,*! and * performintr the cereuiotilee for him with the 
two arnui.'3 

(e) Another duty of the priesta wai to carry in prooeesion the 
itita(M of the divinity, placed in a boat-ehaped a^ne, on the 
occaaion of a feetival.s 


2. The temple brieats, in addition to the ordinary 
appellations proimet, father of the god, and weeo, 
which denoted their rank in the hierarchy, bore a 
number of titles,^ many of which convey very little 
meaning to us or are quite unintelligible. These 
additional titles denote special administrative or 
special religious functions." 

(a) Scribe 0/ the temple.— A very important funotionaiy in 
each phyle was the scrllie of the temple, who, durinic hia term 
of ofllce, kept all the temple accounts and mada all the entries 
in the temple day-book.« He was certainly of priestly rank.7 

(b) Lector (firy-jjift).— There were ‘ortlinary lectors * 

and a ‘chief lector* on the temple staff. s 

The chief lector was on the permanent staff ; ordinary lectors 
were members of the rotating phyle.* 

(i.)The chief lector ranke<l third on the staff of the Middle 
Kingdom temple of Auubis at Illehun, only the phylarch ooming 
between him and the superintendent of the temple, i.e. the 
high-priest. The office of high-priest was often oombmed with 
that of lector or chief lector, n 

fii.) The priestly grade of the ordinary lectors seems generallv 
to have been that of wi’eb. 1* A lector could also be a phylaroh. » 

(ill.) The duty of the lector was to recite the fonnulie, to the 
accompaniment of which the rites in the temples were 
performed. 

(i V.) For the lector as a mortuary priest see under | XIV. (e) ; as 
a maglcianjiee art. Magic (Egyptian), } 9, and Gardiner, rSBA 
xxxix. [191^ 31 ; as a physician, see under § XVI. 

(0) Danoere and murtVnant,— Probably male as well as female 
dancers and musicians were attached to all temples they 
seem to have figured especially at festivals.!* In the Middle 
Kingdom many of them were foreigners-chiefljr Aamu~-i7 and 
perhaps slaves.!* 

(d) ])oQr~kteper8, etc.— The temple staff Inoiuded minor func- 
tionaries such as door-keepers ana sweepers.!* In the temple of 
Anubis at lllahun these were T>ermanent functionarica, not 
members of phylm.** Out a temple door-keeper could be a 
wi'eb and a second prophet of the endowment of the altar.*! 

XIV. Tnx MORTUARY PRISSTS.— The cult of 
the dead in many re.^ect8 resembled that of the 
gods (see above, § Xlli. ). The officiants most coni* 
monly represented as performing the services 
required by the dead bear the titles ‘ Aa-servant,* 
* enibalmer,* ‘ lector,’ * chief lector,’ * treasurer of 
the god,’ sem, imy-khant, 

1 Cf. Moret, Rituel, p. 65. 

* Kamill, Annalee au Service, xv. 218 ; Lange-Sch&for, no. 
20369. For further descrijitions of the priest’s naily duties see 
Bn^asted, Ane. Records, lii. 634; lAnge-ScUtifer, nos. 20859, 
20630 ; cf. Schiifer, Die Mysterien des Osiris in Aoydos, pp. 18, 
19 with note 1. 

8 Ennan, Life, p. 276 f., Handbook, p. 49 f. ; cf. Griffith, Si^Ll 
and Dir Rifeh, pi. 0, line 274 f. » Breasted, Ano. Records, i. 640 f. 
(see also lii. 622). 

4 See M. A. Murray, Index of Names and TUlee cf the Old 
Kingdom, London, 1908; Lange-Schafer, L, 11.; Lcgrain, 
Statues et statuettes, i.-iii. ; Stolk, p. 35 ff. ; WreBzinski, Die 
Hohenpriesler des Amon; Chassinat, Annales du Service, xvi. 
108 If. ; A. H. Gardiner and A. E. P. Weigall, A Topographical 
Catalogue of the Private Tombs of Thebee, Ijondon, 1908, p. 43 f. 

» E.g., Bch&fer, Uriestergraher . . . voi\ Totentempel aes Ni- 
User-M, p. 84 (Schkfer’s explanation is wrong ; ’In^tp was, of 
course, superintendent of the fishers and fowlers on the temple 
estates); Erman, p. 201 ; Griffith, and Dir Rtf eh, pi. 
7; Borchardt, K^xxxvll. 94, xl. 114. 

* Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 04. 

7 E.g., Griffith, SiHt Dir Rifeh, pi. 7 ; Legrain, Statues 
et statuettes, 1. no. 42()78, e. 

* Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 04 ; Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, pi. x. 
note on line 2 ; Bl^kman, Rock Tombs of Meir, ilL pi. xxiii. 2. 

* Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 04. 
w Ib. 


ii|VlH.3(6). 

1* Erman. We, p. 294 with note 1 ; Sethe, Urkundm, iv. 470; 
Wreszinski, p. 11; Ermau, ZA xvli. 72. 

18 Wreszinski, p. 11. 

14 Erman, Life, pp. 289, 294 : Sethe, Urkiinden, iv. 261 
( ■> Breasted, Anc. Records, ii. 230) ; Breasted, Anc. Records, i. 
606, iv. 968 D ; H. .Junker, Die Stundenwaehen in den Osiris- 
mysterien, Vienna, 1010, pp. 6, 38, 38, passim ; cf. Blackman, 
Rock Tombs cf Metr, ii. pi. lx., lii. 29, 32, pi. xxfi. f. 

18 E.g., Lango-Schlifer, no. 20026 ; Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, 

8 , 60ff. ; Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, il. 24: Davics- 
ardiner, p. 94 ff. ; w. de O. Davies, The Rock Tombe of Kl- 
Amama, London, 1908-08, L 81, pi. xiii. ; see also under | VI. 4, 

^ ^Griffith, Hieratic Papyri, p. 6911. 17 Jb. p. 60. 

w Jb. pis. xil. line 10, xili. line 16, xxx. line 86. 
w Capart, Bulletin critique dee religiont de FEgypte, im, 

**'s»Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 94. « Sethe, Urkunden, Iv. 80. 


(a) Ka-servant (^m-kD.—The iba-sen ant was re8)>onsibIe for 
the maintenance of the services (daily or periodicnl) performed 
on behalf of the dead In the tomb-chapel or * house of the ka,’ i 
as was the prophet, or ‘servant of the god,' for those performed 
on behalf of a divinity in a temple;* and the same inethodM 
were employed to secure the services of lioth.B The daily or 
periodical services consisted mainly in the imuring out of liba- 
tions, the burning of incense, and the presentation of offerings 
of food and drink to the deceased.* Wt is a man’s iba-priest,’ 
says pefai^p, ‘who maintains his possessions (’tf^ief)* and his 
offerings.* ® 

(i.) Not unnaturally iba-eervants were on the staff of the 
temple of Osiris at Abydoa t and of Anubis at lllahun ;* but the 
impression gained from the uiajoritv of texts is that the ka- 
servants formed an organization distinct from the temple 
priesthood, as did the choachytat (xoa^vrai) of tlie Grtwx)- 
Rotnan period.* 

(il.) The ehoachytee («EjQ’p. ‘water-offerer’) !* ful- 

filled in the Ptolemaic and Roman periods the same funrtions 
as the Ira-servants in earlier times. They were rcHitonsible for 
the upkeep of the tombs and for the safety of the mumnilcs 
within them,ii As their name shows, one of their chief duties 
was to (tour out libations to the dead,!* the ancient funerary 
offering having degenerated into little more than a periodical 
libation accompanied by the repetition of the prescribed 
formula. 18 

(iii.) liike the ehoaehyta,'ts the ka-servants were divided into 
phyla, 18 and were under the direction of * superintendents ' and 
‘inspectors.* 18 

(iv.) Judging from the determinatives of hmw-k*, (ka-servant s) 
in Sethe, Ifrkunden, i. 11 ff., 86 (cf. 27 f.), the ka-servants, in 
the Old Kingdom at least, seem, like the choachytat , to ha\e 
been of both sexes. 

(v.) Both ko-priests and ehoachytee were in the habit of dis- 
posing of their offices and the attached emoluments by will (or 
deed of transference) or by sale. >8 In Old and Middle Kingdon 
documents it is sometimes stipulated that the ka-servants are 
not to dispose of the endowments by sale or by will {{myt-pr)^^ 
to any people, but are to transmit them (of course with Iboir 
attendant responsibilities) to their children.** Or, again, the 
ka-servant is to choose one particular son as hia heir, and (hat 
son in his turn is to do the saine.*i 

(b) Embalmer . — The embalmer (ts() is a familiar figure from 

the earliest times in the representations nf funerals and otiicr 
mortuary ceremonies.** Tlie laboratory in wliich he exercised 
his art was colled the ‘ place of purification ’ or * good 

house,* *4 or, more fuJIy, the ‘ place of purification of the good 
house.’** 

(t.) From the inscriptions aecomjianying a series of scenes in 
the tomb-chapel of Pepi'onkh at Meir.M the embahners in that 
locality seem, like the parasehistce and tarieheutce of Grtoco- 
Roiuan times, to have formed an organization or gild of their 
own under the direction of one or more ' inspectors’ (R(nf- wt) 
and a superintendent (imy-r’ ia(). In the temple of Anuliis at 
lllahun, however, each phyle of priests appears to have con- 
tained one embalmer,*! who therefore must have been at least a 
wi'eb. 

(ii.) In the Ptolemaic and Roman periods the embalmers were 
called parasehistoe (irapatrx^orai) and tarUhifutce (TapixevToi), 
the former making the necessary incisions, etc., in the corpse, 
the latter carrying out the embalming and wrapping.** At 


1 See A. M. Blackman, in Journ. of Egyptian Archceology, 
iU. (19161260(1. 

* Davitss-Gardlner, p. 73 f. 

8 Of. Sethe, Ifrkunden, i. 25 with 1. Ilf., 86 f., and see Grimth, 


Sidt and Dir Rifeh, pi. 6, line 269 ff, ; Newberry, Reni Hasan, 
I. pi. XXV. Ilne86ff. ; Err 


Erman, Life, p. 828 f., Handbook, p. 123 f. ; 
Feet, Annale cf Arehivology one! Anlhrojtology, vii. 81 ff.; 
Egyptian Stelat in Rrit. Mus., i. pi. 64 ; see also 9 IX. z. 

4 Newberry, Beni Hasan, I. ul. xxv. line 84 ff. ; A. Moret, 
Comptes Ttndus des tianees de CAcadirnie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-lettres, Paris, 1914, p. 648 ; Davies-Gardiner, p. 73 ff.; 
Blacktiiun, Rock Tombs of Meir, ii. pi. x., iii. pis. xxi.-xxiii. 

8 0riH,'rhaps 'repasts* (H. Grapow, ZA xlvii. 106, note 87); 
but see Sinuhe, B 240. 

8 Griffith, 5iY<f and Dir Rifeh, pi. 6, line 260. 

7 Lange-Sebafer. i. no. 20003, ii. no. 2U74K. 

8 Borchardt, ZA xl. 114. » Otto, i. 90 If. 

18 Griffith, Demotic Papyri, iii. pp. 16, 66, note 5. 

11 Otto, 1. 100. 1* Ib. i. 90-101. 

1* See Blackman, in Joum, of Egyptian Archaeology, iii. 38. 

14 Otto, t. 103 f. 18 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 18 f., 86. 

16 Murray, Index qf Names and Titles of the Old Kingdotn, pi. 
xxiii. 

17 Otto, i. 102 ; Oriffith-Wllcken, ZA xlv. 104. 

18 Sethe, Urkunden, 1. 12, 86 ; Griffith-Wiloken, ZA xlv. 103 ff. 
1* 'Imyt-pr also means ‘deed of transference* (see OrifiUb, 

Hieratic Papyri, p. ‘29 f.). 

8* Sethe, Urkunden, I. 12, 86. 

« Grilflth, SMf and Dir Rifeh, pi. 6, line 272. 

^ E.g., T^epsius, il. pis. 4f., 25, 86, 1016; Blackman, Rock 
Tftmbs of Metr, ill. pis. xvii., xxiii. 2. 

*3 Davies-Gardiner, p. 45, note 3. 

*4 Ixiiige-Schafer, nos. 20088, 20467 ; F. LI. Griffith, Stories of 
the High Priests of Memphis, Oxford, 1900, p. 29. 

*8 Davies-Gardiner, p. 46, note 8. 

*6 See Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, 1. 6 ; Davies-Gardiner, 
p. 46, note 4. 

27 Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 94, *8 Qtto, I. 106 ff. 
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Memphis they and the choaehytcB were united In one large group 
and their functions were interchangeahleJ 

For the embalmer’s iinporsonaLion of Anubis see { VI. a. 

(c) Chief leeiitn and lecUrrH. — These figure as prominently In 
the funerary as In the temple services. As mortuary officiants 
their duty was to direct the ritual of the emhalmer's workshop 
and of the tomb-chapel, and to recite the accompanying 
fonnulu). The functions of the lector and embalmer were not 
sharply differentiated. Th\is a chief lector is described as being 
*over the mvMteriei of the good house,' s and an ordinary 
lector Is entfilod 'Anubis In the good house, chief of the 
lectors ' or ' treasurer of the Anubis the embalmer.'* 

This explains, perhai)a, why Diodorus calls the chief embalmer 
a scribe, ypafifMartvff and why the Greek rendering of 
‘lector,’ is rapixevTijf, ‘embalmer.’* 

(d) * Treamrer oj the £Fod.’— The presence of a functionary 
l>oaring this title at funerary ceremonies 7 is a legacy from the 
time when they wore performed for the Phara^ only.** The 
' treasurer of the gofl ’ was closely associated with the acquisi- 
tion of precious commoflities* such as turquoise,** the produce 
of Kyblos and Punt,H stone from Haminamat for monuments, I* 
incense, etc., from the Sudan ; ** he would naturally, therefore, 
play an important part in the royal obsequies, for he would 
have to supply many of the articles required for the embalming 
and burial of the king. * Treasurer of the god,’ as a mortuary 
title, could he combined with those of ' lector ’ and * Anubis the 
embalmer.’ >* 

(a) iSVwi-prtabf.—The ftmerary officiant with this title ry>re- 
sents, of course, the high-priest of Ptah of Memphis.** That 
ecclesiastic naturally pronounced the offering formula,** and 
burned incense and offered libation,*! at the burial of a 
Memphite king. As was to be expected, the »em was the chief 
officiant in the ‘ Opening of the Mouth ’ **— a rite originally per- 
formed, perhaiMi, on royal statues, *>* and therefore in early times 
a function of the Memphite high-priest in his capacity of chief 
artificer, wr ^tP (lit. ' great m directing the craftsmen ’).!* 

(/) Iwy’khant priest is frequently figured 

in representations of ftinerary ceremonies, especially those of 
the Middle and New Kingdoms. Sethe^ thinks that tmy-}ynt 
means 'festival priest.’ Connected with the Osiris cult at 
Ahydns there was a ' great imy-kAan^ ' who was also entitled 
‘ prophet ’ and ‘ great loi'eb' 2* 

XV. Priests of the reionino The 

loe'eb priestH and prophets of the reigning Pharaoh*^ 
were a prominent feature of the Ola Kingdom 
priesthood. Wo also meet with them later. “ 

XVI. Priests as Docroits.— The profeasions 
of pliysician and priest {w^eb or lector) were often 
combined.** 

A iofeb who is also a physician (aumuf) pronounces the sacri- 
ficial victim pure.27 Priests of the goddess Sakhmet were 
regarded as especially skilled in the art of medlcliie.38 The 
business of the priest of Sakhmet depicted with cattle In a 
scene in the tonib-chapel of a Cusite nomarch at Meir 2** was thus 
evidently to decide whether they were fit for sacrificial purposes 
or not. There was apparently a medical school at Sail attached 
to the temple of Neitn. 11 was restored in the reign of Darine 


I Otto, i. 106-107. 2 Lange-Schiifer, no, 20088. 

» Ib. no. 20467. 

4 ib. no. 20538, I. d, line 3 ; see also { VI. s. * Otto, 1. 105. 

* Griffith, Deynotie Papyri, iil. 122, note S. 

T E.g.f Blackman, Rock Toinbs of Ji/sir, lil. pi, xxiil. 2; 
Newberry, Reni Hasan, i, pis. xx., xxxv, 

* Cf. i III. I, and see Davies-Qardiner, pp. 6.5, 87. 

* Erman, L\fe, p. 96. ** Breasted, Anc. Records, I. 842. 

II Ib. » 351, 861. *2 lb. §§ 297 ff., 88a *» Ib. § 336. 

*4 Lange-.Schlifer, 11. no. 20588, I. d, line 8 ; see also Otto, I. 

106. 

** Sec Griffith, Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, p. 8 ff,; 
Stolk, p. 36. 

** E.g., Newberry, Reni Hasan, I. pis. xvii., xxxv. ; Davies- 
Oardiner, p. 21 ; Griffith, Siw^ and Dir R\feh, pi. 2. 

17 E.g., Blackman, Rock Tombs of Meir, i. pi. ill. ; Junker, 
StundenwcLchen, p. 6. 

*" Davic8-Gar<llner, p. 59 *, Budge, The Book of Opening the 
Mouth, i. 155 ff.; cf. Schiifer, Die Mysterien des Osiris m 
A bydos, p. 18. 

*» Davics-Gardinor, p. 67 ; see $ III. i. 

20 Stolk, p. 13; sees in. *. 

5*1 E.g., Blackman. Rock Tombs of Meir, iii, 22, 88, pis. xlv., 
xxlli. 2; Davies, 2'm Rttck Tombs of Deir el-Oebrdivi, ib pi. 
vii, ; Davies -Gardiner, pp. 62, 64 ; Davies. Five Theban Torms, 
Ijondon, 1918, pi. vi. ; Borchardb, Orabdenkmal des Konigs 
ii. pi. 19. 

'-’2 Ap. Boronardt, Grabdenkmal des Konigs tSa]hu-re', il. 96. 
22 Lange-Schafer, ii. no. 20614. See also K. Dyroff ami B, 
Portlier, Aegyptische Grabsteine und Denksteine aus sild- 
deutsehen Sammhnigen, Munich, 1902-04, II. 2ff., pi. I!.=*W. E. 
Crum, PSBA xvi. [1894] 132 f. 

24 Erman, Life, p. 290,, 

26 E.g., Borchardt, ZA xxxvii. 04. 

21 See art. Magic [Egyptian], vol. viii. p. 268* ; Kam&l, Annales 
du Service, xv. 244. 

27 J. E. Ouibell, 77n* Ramessemn, London, 1896, pi. xxxvi. 

28 Wreszfnskl, Der Papyrus Kbers, Leipzig, 191.3, 1. 99, 2f. 

» Blaokman,ifodi; Tm^s <f Meir, iii. pi. fil. 


by a 'chief prophet of Nelth’ who was also styled 'great in 
medicine’ (wr sum).* In a Ptolemaic bilingual an enibalmer, 
npixtvnjt, is termed syn, * phy sician,* in the Demotic venion.2 

XVII. Priests as maoiciass. — See art. 
Magic (Egyptian), vol. viii. p. 268 ; supplemented 
by A. H. Gardiner, PSBA xxxix. 31 if. 

XVIII. Priests as fi[iDOES.—}*ne»t» acted in 
this capacity in the New Kingdom. Of a board 
(hnht) of ten judges who sat on one day, six were 
prophets (iticlnding the high-priest of AmOn, who 
presided), and tliree lo^^o-pnests. Only onCi a 
scribe, was a layman.* 

XIX. Purification and purity of priests. 
—See art. PuniFiCA’riON (Egyptian), § V. 7 . 

XX. Clothing, etc., of priests,— art. 
Purification (Egyptian), § V. 7 (<7), (h). 

XXI. The priesthood as a civil function, 
—The higher priestly oflices were sometimes 
evidently civil appointments ; i.e., the holders of 
them were not professional prie.sts.* 

Defaihap, e.g., a Middle Kingdom ruler of the Lycopolite 
nome and therefore ipso facto high-prieNt (superintendent of 
the prophets of the local divinity),^ cannot have exercised his 
priestly functions for a considerable part of his career, as he 
was resident governor of the newly acquired territory in the 
Sud&n, the administrative centre of which was the modern 
Kerma.* The same may be said of a local prince like Ameny of 
Beni Hasan, who, in addition to being very active as civil 
a<lmin{strator ot the nome, went on military and mining expedi- 
tions.! Similarly Heti, an important official in the reign of 
Ramesies it., combined with a number of important civil and 
military appointments several priesthoods, which must surelv 
have been sinecures.* Cf. also the case of Petofisl, a busy civil 
servant of the Saitic age, to whom was assigned ' the share of 
the prophet of Amfm of Teuzoi and his ennead of deities,’ but 
who, apparently, never once officiated in this capacity.® 

The offices of urm, 'son whom he loves,’ and sm\(?), in the 
case of Ikhernofret, were practically civil appointments, and 
were doubtless only tom|>orarily held by him in his capacity of 
special envoy and representative of the king ; ** he was, at wo 
can see from his titles,** not a professional priest. The same 
may be said ot 8ehetepibr5‘ : *2 also of Menthhotp,** who. though 
he bore several priestly titles, *4 was vizier ana chief JusticeT** 
and held several other [losts of secular administration. 

Litbraturr.-- T his has been suffleientb indicated in the 
article. AVLWARD M. BlACKMAN. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Crock) {Upevs, 
Upeta, lepua-Crrj), — I. General characteristics. — The 
Greeks did not pos 8 es.s a priesthood, in the sense 
of a sacred caste or class of men through whose 
medium alone the gods could be approached. 
Priests and priestesses existed everywliere among 
them in great numliers, but their signiiicaiue is 
quite other than that of a sacred order, such as 
was seen among the most highly developed of the 
surrounding nations. It is true that there are 
in Greece also considerable traces of ideas of a 
kind that mi^ht have led to similar hierarchic 
institutions. Vor the Greeks were familiar with 
the idea that certain individuals or classes of 
people possessed some inherent capacity for par- 
ticular sacred functions — that women, e.a., were 
the chosen medium of communication between 
gods and men at certain oracular seats, or that 
.some men oossessed inherent nmntic powers, and 
the like ; out this does not greatly aftect the 
general Ilellenic attitude, which w’as on the whole 
to refuse to define any department of life ns tabu, 
but on the contrary to throw ooen nil its possi- 
biliticB to any and every indiviciual claiming the 
name of citizen. This is true also of the Homeric 

* Schafer, ZA xxxvii, 72 ff. 

a Grifflth-Wilckuii, ZA xlv. 107 

s Erman, ZA xvii. 72; see also Breasted, Anc. Records, 
iU. 64 1. 

4 See Erman, L\fe, p. 292. 

6 Griffith, 5iil{ and Dir Hffeh, pi. 6. 

* G. A. Beisner, ZA Hi. [1914] 43. 

7 Newberry, Beni Hasan, 1. 21 ff.; Breasted, Anc. Records, 
I. 619 ff. 

» Breasted, Anc. Records, III. 642. 

® Griffith, Demotic Papyri, ill. 82, 84, 92. 

1* Schafer, Die Mystensn des Osiris in Abydos, pp. 10, 16. 18 ff. 
l* Ib. p. 10. 1* Lange-Schiifor, il. no. 

13 Ib. no. 20639. *4 Ib. side i. lines 18-17. 

*6 Ib. side L line 1. 
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poems, which, while admitting the claim of, 
Kalchas to special mantic endowment (//. i. 72), 
and indicating the high honour in which priests of 
various deities were held (//. v. 78 ; 0eds a riero 
; cf. xvi. 005), exhibit Nestor sacrificing to 
Athene with the assistance of his sons only, no 
priest being mentioned, and none, so far as we can 
see, finding any place in the ceremony (Od. iii. 
430 f.). This accords with the facts of historical 
times. Priests and priestesses alike throughout 
the Greek world enjoy considerable social and 
civic distinction, which tends to increase rather 
than to diminish as Greek civilization develops, 
yet Isocrates can say, with but slight exaggera- 
tion, that any man might bo a priest (ii. 7 : Sn 
Siixrtp lepoKrOmiif iratrrh dvdpds etvai 

tfopU^owTiv), 

Whatever may have boon, ainotig the fireeks, in the ages 
l)c]ow the historical horisson, the relations existing between 
priest, king, and community, in historical times the priesthood, 
like everything else, has had to submit to the all-embraoing 
sway of the idea of the Htato, and has become to a very con- 


siderable degree secularized and is regarded almost purely 
from the iiolltlco-social point of view. This Is clearly and 
emphatically asserted not only in regard to the administrative 


activities of the priest, but adao in reganl to^ his purely lucer- 
dotal functions (iGsehin. UL 18j 5* v/u.ai npuirov cirl tiav 

irapaS6{u}y, cloy roift iepcU «al rat itptiat vfrevBvyovt tlyai 
KcAauci 6 y6n^, xai trv\k^p6tiy atrayrat Kal ^x^crroi/f Kara 

trufia, Touv ra y4pa kafi^ycyrat ical rdt ft/xav virip vyMy irph% 
TOvt Btovt mxpft^yovtf xat ov fiovoy lUa akka, xal Mivjff ra ytyri ; 
cf. Dem. t'n iveatr. 116 ; Plut. QiuJtst. Gr. 88). Only the aciutd 
sacred rites which priests perform escape from this secular 
control, simply because, being traditional, they dated from an 
age anterior to the birth of the historical (State Itself, and 
owefl much of their force to that very fact. Hence the so- 
called leges saeree are found to be confined to regulations 
touching qualifications for ofllcc, priests’ iierquisites, the estaii- 
lishincnt of additional ceremonies, ctc.—Just such details as 
fell to be regulated in connexion with purely secular offices; 
they teach us nothing of the details of ritual. In this sense, 
then, it is not incorrect to describe the Greek priest as in some 
sort a State official. The ultimate authority in a question 
concerning rd i«pd is not a synod of priests, but the council and 
the assemhly (Ar. AtA. Pol. 43). ^ 

The Greek priest or priestess, then, is one >vho 
is charged with certain specilic religious functions 
or ritual acts, directed godwards, in the due per- 
formance of which the State, either as a whole or 
through its organic groups {gentes^ phratries, 
families, etc.), is vitally interested. These 
functions, based as they were mainly upon a 
traditional ritual, demanded a certain, otten a 
high, degree of professional or technical know- 
ledge, just as did many other departments of 
civic life ; the priest is simply one >vho is ‘ skilled 
in the rules of sacrifice, prayer, and purification.’* 
Practically, therefore, the icpeiJj implied the ex- 
istence of a temple or some form of holy place 
dedicated to the particular deity in whose service 
he ministered. For the Greek priest was alw'ays 
the servant of a particular deity, and that at a 
particular shrine,* and at none other. There w'os 
no such thing as a priest with a general com- 
l^tence of sacerdotal functions at any and every 
slirine, or as minister to any and every deity, 
simply by virtue of his priesthood os such. For 
there was in fact no general or universally applic- 
1 This is true even In coses whore reference was made to an 
oracle, for such reference could bo made, in a matter of State, 
only by properly accredited representatives; nor was auch 
reference absolutely essential, though it was In harmony with 
Hellenic, and especially Athenian, sentiment to refer such 
mailers to Apollo (cf. I’lat. Hep. 427 U : o^rot yap S^wov 6 0cbc 
««pt tA rotavra iraatv ayBpuiroif irdroiof iy yAirtf rrjt yrjf 

em 70V bfi^akov KoPi^fitvos i^rryttratk 
^ 8tob. JBcl, Eth., ed. Galsford, ii. 862 : rbv yAp itp^a elvcu 
6eiv rfintipoy vA/umik rwv irtpl Bviriat xai cvxAi, xai KoOapfiavt, 
Kai iSpvartif ital ndyra ra roiavra. Perhaps the best definition 
is given in Plato, Pal. 200 O : teal cat rb rCitv tepAwv at yivoe, 
m rb voinfiov irapd piv ipiuv ttaptdt Beoit AtA Bvtriuy 

firtim^uAv coTi Kara yovy tKtivOit tiapelvBai, napd 8^ AaetVwv 
rjplv tvxait Krij^iy AyoB&y oinjiriurBai’ ravra ti buucAvov r4\yris 
iari irov p6pta ap^6rtpa. 

Of. riat. Lows, 769 A : kdyop^v piv roU pdy itpoU 
vtuKdpovi Tf «ai Updos sot Upelos twiy ytyvfo^a*. Lai^e temples 
would have more than one priest, but one was the rule ; cf. 
Diod. i. 73. 6 : ov ydp, Hcrntp irupi roU ’XAXijatv, «tr Avijp tj pia. 
yvyif Tijy Upwavyriy iraptiX‘»}<^€V, ork. 


able use or style of w’orship, notw'ithstaiiding the 
large common element in the manner of making 
pr^ers and offerings.^ 

The existence of a priesthood, however, by no 
means abrogated the religious functions exercised 
by, and as a matter of course demanded from, 
laymen, such as magistrates of the State, heads of 
families or other organic grouiis within the State. 
It was, in fact, hardly possible to say W’here tlie 
layman stooped or the priest began. Nor, on tlie 
otlier haim, did the holding of a priesthood 
necessarily involve the surrender of all other 
occupations and interests on the part of the priest. 
Certainly this was not the case with many of 
precisely the highest and most distinguished 
priesthoods. In this respect there seemed, indeed, 
some room for improvement, as a matter of mere 
civic organization, and Aristotle proposes that one 
and the same individual citizen shall assume 
successively the functions of soldier, statesman, 
and priest, according to his time of life — the 

} )riestnood thus tending to ho regarded as a digni- 
ied sinecure for men no longer able to serve the 
State in a more active capacity (Pol. iv. [vii.] y. 4 f. 
= 1329 A). 

The combination of sacerdotal functions with royal authority 
is ai familiar as it was normal in the ancient world. In Homer 
the king with his own hand strikes the vU tiin on Iwhalf of the 
whole people (/I. iii. 249 f., 271 f.). In this sense the king was 
head of the State religion, as being capable of and responsible 
for the protMif performance of the ritual acts designe<l to 
secure the favour of the deities that were in the strict sense 
national. Thus in Sparta, almost the only purely Greek KUito 
retaining monarchical government in hist.orical times, ail State 
swTiflees were offered by the kings, M descendants of the god 
(Xen. Hep. Lae. IS. 1 : SBi^oe yap BxUiy piv fiaaikda vpb rijs 
irokttos TO tripdaia airayra, us Airb BtoO oyra ; Ar. Pol. iii. 14. 3 
nl286 A : Irt Be rA irpt>s rovf Brovs awoBiBorai roU fiatrikevo-ty), 
one of the two kings holding the priesthood of Zeus Luke- 
daimon. the other that of Iioavenfy Zens, with the usual 
iwnmisttes (Herod, vi. 66 ; cf. Horn. Od. iv. 6.6). Sometimes, 
on the decay and abolition of the royal office, the descendants 
of the old kings were allowed to retain these immemorial 
sacred functions and privileges, and even at times also the 
honorary title of king (e.a., Ephesus [Strabo, p. 633], Oyrene 


[Herod. Iv. 161]). Or, again, the title and the functions might 
l>as8 to one or other of the republican magistralca Thus In 
Athens the second archon was called king (paoikevt), and his 
wife queen (fiatrikiyya), both with religious functions, the king 
archon suf^rintending the Eleusinian mysteries and the 
I.enaian Dionysia, there being assigned to him, as Plato says, 
' the most solemn and most truly ancestral rites of the ancient 
^rifices' (Pol. 290 B;^cf. Dem. llx. 1370 ; Lysias, Amtoc. 4: 
ny . . . kdxit flaaikeys, dkko u dj vnip ifpuv xal 6 wria% Byati koX 
evxds ev^erai koto ra irarpia).^ 

Witliin the family itself, which had been in fact 
its starting-point, this primitive coincidence of 
sacred function {Owlai rdTpioi) and physical or 
legal headship continued undisturbed,* and was 
reflected in tne larger groups, of phratries and 
genteSf which purported to be merely the family 
* writ largo,’ and, indeed, in every sort of ofguii- 
iziition within the State, by the in.stitutioii of 

t >riestB of the particular association, that is to say, 
>y the endowment of certain of its members with 
religious functions ; for all such corporations had 
a reiigiou.s as well as a political or social aspect, 

1 Though traceN are not wanting of the tendency towards 
such univerealism or panhcllenic uae. Cf. Ar. Pol. viii. (\ i.) 
8. 2 Ubx1322 B: ixopemn Bi raurrff if wph^ rat Bv<rias d^wpiaptyn 
Tos KOivaf ndffas, otras pif Tols lepevo’iv inoBiSunriy 6 yopo^, akV 
Airb Ti^v xoivnv irrias €xov<ri Tijv Tip.J}V xoiAovat S' oi u<v np\oyTa<s 
rovTOvs, oi ei Bwkeis, oi 8 i npyrdveis. For the sacred fuiio- 
tione of the Atheniuti archone sec Ar. Atk. Pol. 50-68. 

3 We merely mention here the curious religious polities found 
in Asia Minor in the Roman age, ruled by hereditary high- 
priests, or by royal and hierarchical families, sometiines of a 
not very religious tyi>e— s^., Komana (Strabo, pp. 66! », .671). 
For these see J. P. Mahaffy, The Greek World wider Human 
Sway, London. 1890, p. 226 K They, of course, full outside the 
purely Hellenic institution here treated, Just as the lieities 
worshipped in such communities wore Asiatic in ciiaractcr, 
though called by Greek names. 

9 Strictly taken, Plato’s language (in Laws, 909 D : Upa prfBi 
els iv Wiatr oiKiaif eKrijoBia’ ^Bveiv S’ oray €tri vovv 17^ rivi, irphs 
tA BtipSaia Iru Bvtruv, kox rots Upeu<rt re xai ieoeia.ts iyxtt^piieru 
tA Bvpara, olc dyveia rovrwv iirtpek^f) would Indicate a desire 
to abolish these domestic worshira. See W. L. Newman, 
Polities of ArisUAUt i., Oxford, 1887, p. 179. 


, the title and the functions might 
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and had their special deities, rites, and reli^^ous 
observances. 

Perha|>8 tliis very niiiltiplicity of individuals in- 
vested with priestly or quasi- priestly functions did 
as much as anything to check the rise of a dehnite 
priestly class, the conception of sacerdotal function 
oeing too inextricably intertwined with that of 
civic life in general. Undoubtedly, also, much 
was due to Ihe general sanity of Greek institu- 
tions, from which it resulted that the rites per- 
formed by the priesthood were, as a rule, not of 
such sort as to enthral the intellect by extravagant 
claims to a specially recondite or mysterious char- 
nel or. It was, in fact, partly by way of reaction 
against this somewhat threadbare simplicity that 
Orphic and Dionysiac mysteries won such vogue. 
A turther powerful factor making against the rise 
of a priestly caste was the fact that temple funds 
were, as a rule, not controlled by the priests of the 
temple themselves ; and at the same time the in- 
terpretation of sacred law was almost entirely 
beyond their control, being, at Athens, in charge 
of a special secular board of interpreters {i^riyriTal 
[see r. Ehrmann, De itiris aacH interpretihus 
Atticia^ Giessen, 19081). The significance of the 
last feature can hardly be overrated in this con- 
nexion. It meant tliat nothing of the nature of a 
school or course of training for priesthood could 
arise. 

2. Qualifications for priesthood.— Plato, follow- 
ing doubtless the universal requirement, lays it 
down for his ideal State that a priest must bo 
sound and perfect in body, and of pure and 
genuine civic pedigree 769 C: W 

rhv del Xa^^dvoi^ra vpuiTop 6\6x\ifpop koX yvfyriop, 
terX.). No alien could hold an Athenian priest- 
hood or perform its rites — a rule that was prob- 
ablk general.^ 

The tendency was not to be content with this, 
but to put priesthoods into the hands of men of 
leisure and substance (just as, in Athens, the State 
services, or Icitourgies, naturally fell to the same 
class). So Aristotle would have no husbandman 
or mechanic appointed, but only citizens, who, in 
his scheme, would be the sole landed proprietors 
{Pol. iv. (vii.) 9. 9 = 1329 A; oiht yd.p yatopybv othe 
pdpawop lepia xaravraWoV vrb ydp tQv itoXitQp 
vpdiret rifiSiiTffai robt 0€o6f. Cf. Pans. VII. xxvii. 3 : 
/card yivovs /idXwrra alpoijficpot, at Pellene ; D. 
694. 10 : d>P€l<r0(a 5b /ca $ dXdxXapos aal f dafiiopylas 
/Wretrrt, at Chalkedon). At Halicarnassus the 
priestess of Artemis Pergaia must be of full 
citizen pedigree on both sides for at least three 
generations (D. 601. 6: d<rr^js d<rrwv dpt^oripup 
irl Tpets yeveds ytytPTj/jibPTiP xal irpbt irarpbt Kal vpbs 
fiijTpbi). Good looks were a recommendation, in 
some cases an essential (Pans. vn. xxiv. 4 [the 
boy pikC>p xdXXft, priest of Zeus at Aigai] ; cf. IX. 
X. 4 [Thebes]). Notorious vice naturally disquali- 
fied,® and Plato insists upon purity from the stain 
of blood and the graver otFences. On the whole, 
the insistence is upon somewhat external or formal 
qualifications, identical with those demanded of 
candidates for purely secular oifices; no great 
stress is laid on moral, and none at all apparently 

1 Of. Dem, llx. 1309 : & ou irpoo^Kcv avtV opav 

obtrav ; W. Diitenberj^er, Syllogn IvscriptUmum Or«carum», 
8 vol9., Leipziff, 1898-1901 (hereafter cited as I)., followed by a 
number to iiiaicAte the running number of inecriptioni quot^X 
605. 8 : Kardpx^oaai «tf rh 'Hparov 

(Amor^oe) ; lIero«l. vi. 8i : fiovXdjityov Si aurby Mciv iwi row 
fitt/Mtvo itptbs iitriyS^tvt, ovk oirtop firm avrdSi 9wctr 
-ef the Spartan king Kleomenes at the Heraion of Argos. 
Foreign cults and religious associations authorized by decree 
would, one supposes, he served by their native priests (of. inscr. 
from Feiraleus [A. Wilhelm, Jahrttihifta der Oesf. Areh.Inat. v. 
(1902) 127 : «irci6i} row 6if/AOV row ’A^rauov flc^icdroz rote 
fi6voie rStv dAAww rifw cyicn^oaw aal ri^w ISpvmw row Upov, 

ktA.]). 

*Gf. .fischin. 1. 188: cat 6 avrbe olVroe ItpoNhiinfw piv 
ovStvbf Stov zAqpworfrat, ia ova im tAv KoSapbi ri 

trwpa, ktA. 


on intellectual, qualifications. In regard to the 
last point, it is to be remembered that a Greek 
priest was not called upon to deliver ethical 
teaching of any kind or to handle any problems 
of interpretation.^ The case of the Delphian 
priesthoM and that of the priests of certain great 
oracular healing shrines are somewhat special and 
da not affect the general validity of what is here 
said. 

There was naturally great variety in the special qualifications 
for priesthoods of the different cults. These spet^ qualifica- 
tions are hardly referable to general principles. The hierophant 


xiv. 1 : Xafifidyutp, Tjy icai ywratiea* sat rawa^piy Std^fM 

tAp 'EA«v7twt vopiCovirit ra Si it avri/y rify rtAfri^v c/cetVMV foriw 
it pCfiriiriy). The foremost place here must be assigned to cere- 
monial purity, es|)ecially chastity. In Its strictest form the 
demand is for absolute virginity the priesthood being held by 
iraZ6«v or wapBiyot. There is no attempt to violate nature, os in 
the eunuch priesthoods of Kyiiele and the Ephesian Artemis 
and other Asiatic cults, which do not coll for further considera- 
tion here. ‘The same end was more wisely pursued by the 
selection eitlier of the age when the passions are yet dormant, 
or that in which they! nave subsided ' (C. Thirlwall, I/int. of 
Qrteee. London, 1885-47, i. 204). Examples are the priestess of 
Herakles at liiespiai (Paus. ix. xxvii. 6: Uparai Si avrov 
napdivot iffT ov eiriAi/9j) vb xpfft'w ovttjv); Of Poseidon at Kal- 
aureia (ilt. ll. xxxiil. 8 : itpara iSi avru irapBiyot, iar’ dv it Apav 
irpocAS)) yajuow) ; of Athene at Tegea (t6. vni. xlvii. 3 : Updrai 
St rp 'A6ijv^ nait xpdvov ov« otSa Saov nva, vpiy TiPdtrKtiv, xal 
ow npStria, rpv ieptaavypv'). Or, again, chastity during the term 
of office might be held suffleiont, ana this could be secured with 
^rc (cf. Plut. de Pyth, or<M. 20 : yofiCitrai rov itf^pevoy iv ry 
cwtavTfj! yvi'a(Kt pif opiXtiy 6tb xai irptafivrat initneAt irpcit 
in-oStiKywvtri—At the temple of Misogynos llorakles in Phokis). 
So Artemis Hymnia in Arcadia was served by a priestess hpiKiat 
aySpAy dnoxpAyrttt ixovera, a temple legend accounting for the 
change from a priesthood held by a Kiipi) irapOiyot (Pans. vnt. 
V. 12 ; of. what is told about tlie Pythia, Diod. xvi. xxvi. 0). 
Yet another form of this qualification is found in the condition 
that no woman more than once married could be priestess of 
Gi at Algal (l^tis. Vii. xxv. 18— a curious test, by drinking 
bull’s blood, applied to candidates). What proportion of Greek 
cults demanded a celibate priesthood, as compared with those 
which permitted marriage, Is not known. It is to be remarked 
that the requirement of chastity stands in no sort of relation 
to the nature of the divinity, as Is clear by comparison of 10 
ii. 5.50, married priestess of Athene, and Pans. ii. x. 4, virgin 
priestess of Aphrodite of Sfkyon (whose vtwKopot also may no 
more irop’ aySpa <^oir^aaiX Nor, again, is there any necessary 
argument from the sex of the divinity worshipped to that of the 
mnuster (e.ff., Paus. u. xxxlii. 9 [napBiyot priestess of Poseidon], 
viir. xIvU. 8 [boy priest of Athene]). 

3. Regulations concerning age.— These were, of 
course, closely connected with the foregoing, and 
the^e is no general nile. Some cults demand ripe 
age in their ministers, especially in the case of 
priestesses (Paus. VI. xx. 2 : wpea^Oris i) tOovaa. 
in temple of Sosipolis at Olympia). In many 
temples the priesthood was held oy a girl, until 
she reached an age for marriage {tb. u. xxxiii. 3 
G’oseidon at Kaiaureia], VII. xix. 1 [Artemis 
Triklaria], xxvi. 6 [Artemis at Aigeira]), or by a 
l)oy, up to the age of puberty lib. vili. xlvii. .3 
[Athene at Tegea], IX. x. 4 [Apollo at Thebes], x. 
xxxiv. 8 [Athene Kranaia, near Elateia]). In such 
cases the functions of the holder of the priesthood 
must have been purely ceremonial, carried out 
under the guidance of a permanent temple staff 
which controlled also the administration of the 
temple. Under such a system abuses would be 
posable. Hence in a decree of Kos a stipulation 
of a minimum age is found {Legea Greacorum 
Saerw, e titulia collectcBt ed. 1. de Prott and L. 

> Of. F. de Ooulanges, La CiU Paris. 1885, p. 105 : 

‘ La doctrine 5tait peu de chose ; e'etaient les pratiques qui 
^talent Timportant.* ft should also bo noted that there must 
have been a tendency, especially on the port of priests of 
limited tenure and priests by purchase, to lean upon the 
knowledge and rapenence of the permanent temple staff, just 
as the head of a government department must ray upon the 
trained experience of the civil service. This in part, doubtless, 
explains the importance of the neooorate in Asia Minor, where 
purchase of priesthoochi was in vogue. 

> No doubt this demand was reinforced by the idea, in some 
cults at any rate, that the priestly function Implied in some 
sense union (orwoiNri'a) with the dlvimt^. Of. Ax. Xih. Pol. 6, 
for the mamagi of the wife of the Athenian king archon with 
Dionysos. 
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Ziehen, pan altera, fasc. i., Leipzig, 1906, no. 
133) : ^ d 6 ^ rptafUva ttrrta koX h\6K\apot xat /a^ 
v€w4pvk Mv SiKv Updaercu Si 5cd filov ; of. 135, also 
of Kob, where the minimum age is laid down at 
fourteen years). It is to be remembered that this 
was not a matter of caprice, but that in many 
cases youth, and sometimes extreme youth, on the 
part of the priest or priestess was demanded by 
the cult itself (cf. the demand for a rait 
as essential in certain ceremonies). Often, no 
doubt, the temple legend would profess to explain 
such regidations, but these legends have mostly 
perished. Plato, naturally, has no patience with 
all this, and, going to the opposite extreme, would 
have all priests to be not under sixty years of age, 
and would allow them to hold office for a year only 
(LawSf 769 D). 

4 . Modes of access to priesthood.— (a) Inherit 
tance. — Originally, perhaps, all cults were family 
worships, whether or not they were all cults of 
dead ancestors. In historical times many cults 
which have come to be national are demonstrably 
still closely connected with particular families,* 
which retain their priesthoods as a hereditary 
^saession guaranteed by an appeal to legend. 
Some are perhaps really cases of blending, so that 
Ibveral families or clans maintain their representa- 
tives side by side, though not all on the same level, 
as hereditary cult officials (cf. Pans. iv. xv. 7, 
I. xxxvii. 1). 

Such hereditary national priesthoo<lB can be seen in the 
making. Thus the family of Oelo of Syracuse claimed to l>e 
hereditary hierophants of Demeter ana Persephone at Oela 
because their ancestor Toliues had originally possessed the 
sacred symbols (i«p^) of the cult (Herod, vii. 163). So Maian- 
drios of Samoa proposed to lay dovm his soverelg’nty on condi- 
tion of his family beinfr allowed to retain in perpetuity the 
prieHlhood of Zeus Eleuthcrios, whose cult he founded and en- 
dowed (ih. iii. 142: cf. the Battiadai at Gyrene (i6. Iv. 16l]i 
Inscriptions furnish examples of private foundations of this 
tyije (it.g., the will of EpikteU of Thera [Citf U. 2448, ( 6 : Hv 
di lepartiav rav Moy<rav teal ritv 6 rat ^vyarpdv ftov 

viot 'AySpaydpat, «i ri xa ira$ji ooroc, art h frp«<r^vTarot ix rov 
yJt’ovt Tov ‘£ir(T«Ac(af-~the latter her daughter]). 

IIow succession was arranged within the family Itself In re- 
spect! of these hereditary priesthoods is not always clear. 
Obviously, the ordinary rules of inheritance might someUxues 
give an unsatisfactory result. An inscription of Halicarnassus 
fU. 608) shows us that the priesthood of Poseidon ha<l passed 
from brother to brother, then(;e to sons of the eldest brother in 
succession according to seniority, and so to sons of the next 
brother, and back again to grandsons of the eldest brother. 
Naturally, a priesthood arranged on principles of hereditary 
Bucceasion was Just as liable as any other property to give rise 
to disputes. Such in Athens were settled in the court of the 
king archon (Ar. Ath. Pol. 67 j xav rtt ifp»j<rv^ d/i^icPrirff 
np6t Tiv&‘ 6(^ijcd^€i 64 aal roZc ydacai aa> rocs itpciVc rdf 
dfL^ur/9i7Tij(r«cs rds inip riv itpuv dirdiras ofrros). The oldest 
cults seem in general to retain this method of filling their 
priesthoods. Ime tenure under this system was naturally for 
life, subject to the proviso of sanity and a conduct that did not 
flout public opinion. 

(b) Election. — Possibly the earliest example of 
this method occurs in lloiner, where it is said of 
Theano that the Trojans had ‘ made ’ her priestess 
of Athene (II, vi. 300 ; ydp IpCtts HdrjKap 
*k.Qya.Ly\t l^petai') — but the inference is not very 
rigid. The mutilation of the inscription D. Oil. 6 
instituting a priestess of Athene Nike (460-446 b.c.) 

*X0iivalm iripTtaif does not allow us to say whether 
pure election was employed in that instance. More 
commonly the practice was to elect by means of 
the lot (of. D. 558.9 : 6 elXijx^t lepeOs *A<rK\yirioO Kal 
'Tyitlait at Athens; and often in inscriptions). 
Often a mixed method, of election and lot, is used, 
the sortition being preceded by a selection from 
among the candidates (cf. Deni. Ivii. 1313 : t/>o- 

1 Hereafter cited os L.3., followed by the number of the 
inscription. 

s An excellent example of the process Involved is afforded by 
L.S. 112, of the 4th cent, r.o., a decree relative to the transfer- 
ence of the itpA of the Kly tidal of Chios — rd Upd rd xoKvd rwv 
l6ts»riKwv oIkmiv clc t 6 KOivkv oticov ivrfxtlv ; cf. Ar. Pol. vlii. 
(vl.) 4. 10 k1819b:^ ^vdaC w ydp ertpoi vKtioxn xad 

^parpOu, xaX rd tmv I6^wr lepwv ffvvaxriov cl« bdCya xaX xoivdt 
xrX, ; see Newman, Iv. 624. 
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explBrir iv roif eirfivecriroit K\ripodff$ai rfjs lepuffBvift 
Tip ’HpaxXet For Syracuse, Cic. Verr, ii. 128: 
* lex est de religione, quae in annos singulos lovis 
saoerdotem soruto capi iubeat, quod apud illqs 
amplissimum sacerdotium putatur ; cum sutfrngiis 
tree ex tribus generibus creati sunt, res revocatur 
od Bortem’; cf. Paus. lai. xxv. 13). In some 
cases a method of election seems to have replaced 
the older hereditary priesthood— e.^., in the great 
inscription of Andania relating to the mysteries 
(D. 653), where the representative of tiio old sacer- 
dotal family seoms to havo surrendered his rights 
to the State. In course of time lack of suitable 
candidates for election led to a partial revival 
of the older method (cf. D. 592 [priesthood of 
Asklepioa of Pergamum confirmed to Asklcpiodes 
and his seed for ever by decree of the peojde]; 
L.S. 66 [decree of Gythion con tinning the priest- 
hood of Apollo to Philemon and his son ana their 
descendants — eTvat airoirt Upetr roO ’Air6XX(i;»'os xal 
iicydvovs aCrioy del Sid ^Lov Kal etvai rcapaSdaipLov tS 
xpoyeypapjkvov lepSv rots iKySvois airruv del Sid ploVj in 
recognition of their munificence in restoring the 
cult and temple fallen on evil days]). 

Even when reliance was placed upon the lot alone, It is prob* 
able that, in Athens at any rate, its fretjuent use, and jverha^is 
not Infrequent manipulation, in connexion with secular official 
life much impaired its significance as an Indication of divine 
will, though that way of looking upon it might linger in formal 


must [subsequently?] be duly approved as ceremonially pure 
and of proper age, and the like ; that is to say, in the eyes of 
Plato also the priesthood is on all fours with any ordinary 
secular office). 

Under this method limited tenure was usual (cf. D. 009, 610X 
a year being the general tenn. Longer tenures, short of a life 
tenure, are found (p.g., five years [Paus. x. xxxiv. 8 : tJ»v M 

itpla Is ratHwv atpovyrai ruv avijSwi*, irp6uoiay notovfirvot 
frpdrtpov rri% UpwcrvimK oi rbv xi^dvov wpiv ij iffirjffaf 

UpoCrot Si irrf (rvvtxi) verrt — boy iirlest of Athene KranaiaU, 
Kuch longer tenures are probably m all cases connected with 
the fesUval cycle of the particular deity, as is expressly asserted 
of the priesthood of Demeter at Keleai (Paus. ii. xiv. 1 : iepo- 
i>dynjs Si ova ir toy fiiov wavra airo646«israt, icar^ Si ixdttpty 
TfXfTTjv aXAori i^iy aXKof <r<pi<riY aipcT^v— the celebration taking 
place St’ ivtavTov rerdprov, every third year). 

(c) Purchase.— This method was especially in 
vogue in the coast cities of Asia Minor and in the 
islands.^ The 0 B.rliest examples belong to Miletos, 
the home of Ionic free-thougnt ; but it is unknown 
in Athens, the reputed mother of the Ionic colonies. 
The method does not necessarily imply the aban- 
donment of older methods ( 6 . 17 ., at Halicarna.ssus 
the priesthood of Poseidon Isthmios is held xard 
yiyos [D. 608 ; see above]). Possibly it is not un- 
connected with the general financial distre.ss of the 
age after Alexander, though its origin undoubtedly 
lies much faithcr bock.* 

A long list of priesthoods sold at Erytliral, with the prices 
paid for each, is extant (D. 600 : 3rd cent, b.c.), distinguishing 
several varioties, showing that the method was carefully organ- 
ized from lM>th a flM'aJ and a legal point of view. Three species 
are recorded — itpaifiai npaStiaoxt priesthoods sold as then 
vacant, with immediate poesession; Itpardai entnpaetlatut 
eventual succession upon death of the existing occupant; 
Siturwrrtunr, where the priest In occupancy purchases the right 
to appoint his own: successor, that is to say, generally his own 
son. Prices show neat variety, the highest being that paid for 
the priesthood of Hermes Agoralos, probably because it carried 
with It a claim to market dues (4010 dr. ; the lowest price is 
lOdr., for the priesthood of 06: several run to over KxiOdr.). 
It is clear that purchase of a priesthood was simply one metlu^d 
of making an invosimeni for a livelihood, or provision for one’s 
family, with a sound title. Inferences as to a general decay of 

1 Proved, by inscriptions, for Er^dhral, Miletos, Sinope, 
Chios, Priene, Magnesia, Mylasa, Clialkedon, HaJic^rnoasus, 
Kos. It is to be ooserv^ that the vendor is always the State 
itself, which consequently takes a certain percontogc (Jnwvtoy) 
of the purchase money, according to a sliding scale. 

■ The Inscription given by Otto, In Hermex, xllv. (1900] 694 f., 
from Miletos, belongs to the 6th cent. b.o., or at latest to the 
beginning of the 4th cent., and certainly refers to the purchase 
of priesthood. Nor is this the only example to be referred to 
a die iMfore that of Alexander. Whether the oririn of tiiis 
traffic lay in Eastern, non-Hellenic influences cannot as yet lie 
determined, but It seems likely. 
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relirioui Mntlment are beside the mark. Naturally, under 
this system tJie tenure was for life (cf. D. 696, 60S, and many 
examples). 

5. Duties of priests. —These were partly lit- 
urgical, partly administrative. The Greek priest 
was in no sense a tcaclier, or expounder of dogma. 
His duties for the most part began and ended 
within the precinct of his own temple. Firstly, he 
must conduct, or at least superintend, the sacri- 
fices and other ceremonies oil'ered by the State 
or by private persons, making or indicating the 
proper prayers and invocations as being the duly 
appointed expert (cf. the parody in Aristoph. 
Birds f 865 f. ; lepcO, abr fpyovt Ove rots /caiuoTt OeotSf 
kt\, ; D. 594, 601. 9 : Obaei tA lepb, tA Srifiba-ia koI 
rA IbiurriKd).^ Secondly, the priest, like the dean 
of a cathedral nowadays, >vas personally re- 
sponsible for the care of the fabric of the temple 
and the cultus image and contents of the shrine, 
and for conservation of the precinct (cf. D. 594. 
24 ; KOsptXv 6b rbu Up^ rbv vabv KO/f dpbpav iirip4\€<r$aL 
6b aOrbv Kal raj ffroids rds rbr T<f ’A<rxXairtel<p 
KaOapb. at Chalkedon). Where there was a 
pembpos the priest’s duties would be lightened (cf. 
D. 589. 6 : Kal biraifayKdl^fiP rbu veutKbpop roO re lepoO 
ivipLeXchSai). Illicit use of the precinct by tres- 
passing stock, and mutilation of the trees within 
it, evidently caused much trouble (cf. D. 568 ; 
Pans. II. xxviii. 7). The priest was also respon- 
sible for decent and orderly conduct on the part of 
visitors to his temple,® and for observance of its 
special regulations (D. 502. 24 : ivip.€\€iaBat 6b Kal 
rift evKoaplas rift Hard rb lepbv trdayft rbv lep4a uft dv 
abrip 6oKp Ka\Qt fx^tv Kal 6<rl(att i.e, he is empowered 
to make by-laws. Cf. Herod, v. 72 [priestess of 
Athene Polias at Athens forbids the Spartan 
king Kleomenes to enter her temple — ob ydp 
Befiirbv A<Afpi€C<ri rapUvai ivdavra\ vi. 81 [a similar 
scene at the Argeian lieraion]). In the smaller 
temples and country shrines the iinaucial adminis- 
tration also fell to his care (Ar. FoL viii. (vi.) 8. 
18 f. 1322n), but in general this belonged to State 
otficials or boards {raplai, lepoiroiol, ivipiX’ifrai, etc.). 
These took over most of the active admini.strative 
functions that once perhaps liad been solely in the 
hands of the priests— repairs, provision of victims 
and accessaries, disposed of sKins and offal, dis- 
bursements from the temple treasury, etc.* 

Just aa the administrative competence of the priesthood was 
much diminished in historical times, so also its ritual side In 
certain respects survived only in a somewhat mutilated form. 
In certain festivals it was still the duty of the priest or priestess 


I How far a priest had an exclusive right of sacrifice and 
prayer in his own temple is not quite clear ; on the whole it 
would appear that he had no right of exclusion, as a rule, 
against onlinary decent people, subject of course to such by- 
laws as were locally in force. A worshipper would always be 
well advised in inviting the oo-operation of the reooffnized 
expert, under pain of finding hfs private sacrifice vitiated 
through neglect of some ritual detail (cf. D. 6.S8. 8 : xal 
Svtrtditiv dvrv rov Ka^fiSpvs’o^eov t 6 tepdv* Wv Sd rtf ^aoi^rat, 
avpSaitKTOf ij ffvtria napa rov 6cov— where note the absence of 
any sanction). In 890 b.o. Agesilaos of Sparta, on his wav to 
Asia, attempted to sacrifice to Artemis at Aulis (Plut. 

6 : sat Kuraari^liat Skaitov, tKbktvtrtv ^avap^acOai^ rap iavrov 
pMPTtp, ovy' *inr«p tiubtt rovro frotcie o vir& rwp Boiwrwe 
rvTayfitfyor). The Boiotarchs sent men to forbid it (airayop- 
«vovT<« rcjl 'kyyfaiXdtp fiif Bvtiv vapd rove vbfiovt sat ra trarpia 
Botcurue), andf scattered his sacrifice from the altar. Here the 
ritual was confessedly irregular ; and political considerations 
also came in— the Boiotians had no very tender conscience in 
regard to Paniiollenlo sentiment in this domain (of. Thuo. Iv. 
97 : rrapafieUpoyret ra vbpnna rttv ’Ekkijvutp) in 424 B.C. 

3 On the other hand, in the case of the temple of Aphrodite 
Pandemofl in Athens this duty fell upon the antynomm (D. 
5.56); but there the circumstances were naturally somewhat 
special. 

3 For inscriptions relative to Athenian administration of 
temples see E. L. Hicks and 6. F. Hill, Manual of Gresk 
Higtorical Inveriptiom, new erl., Oxford, 1901, p. 88 f. (Delos), 
p. 124 f. (inventories of the Parthenon treasures— of which 
lists there is an almost complete series extending from 484 to 
404 B.O.). The financial management of great temples like 
that of Delos, with their vast accumulations of capital, was a 
matter of great importance ; see W. S. Ferguson, Helletdttie 
Athem, London, 1911, p. 846 f. 


of particular culte to don the garb and mask and to imper- 
sonate the divinity (of. Paue. vn. xviii. 12 [priestess of Artemis 
iomrsonates the gMdess in the procession in honour of 
Artemis Laphria at Patrai— ^ Itpuiibvti &X*^v<u reXtyram 

rqs wofiwiit M ^XAAwi' buh rb Apua viii. xv. 8 

[priest wears mask of Demeter at Pheneosj). Sometimea idso 
the priest must resume his primitive character as magician, 
and work spells, especially for rain (ib, ii. xii. 1 [wind spells 
at Titane], viii. xxxviii. 4 [rain spells by the priest of Zeus on 
Mt. LykaionJ). Both these occasional rAles are survivals of the 
primitive conception and the once normal duties of the 
priesthood. 

A similar gradual narrowing of functions is 
observable when we consider more definitely what 
it was that the priest actually did in connexion 
with the act of sacrifice and worship. 

In historical times his participation does not appear to have 
been essential on purely rollirious grounds, so as to make the 
sacrifice ritually effective ; for many inscriptions ipeoiflcally 
guard against the practice, not infrequent on the part of 
economical worshippers, of performing the ceremonies without 
Invoking the assistance of the priest, in order to save his 
perquisite (cf. L.S. 83. 6 : KaBappovt iroiwaiv pjiSi npbr 

rove flwpovt pv/Si TO pbyapop wpocrttoaip avcv ccp4a< ; to. 41. 7 : 
irapa/Supia 6i pb Bvetp py/Shpa ip np lepij!— a fine being imposed 
for breach of this regulation). He would, in the larger 
shrines at least, use hui own discretion about participation, 
whether invited or uninvited, according to the inmortance of 
the occasion. In Herondos, 4, where two women offer the poor 
man's offering of a cock in the Asklepieion of Kos, we near 
nothing of the priest, but only of the ptuiKdpot (cf. L.S. 66 
[Oropos]}. The perquisite, however, must always be given. 

Originally, there is no doubt, the priest must 
actually have performed the ftacrilice, slaying the 
victim with his own hand and disnieniberiiig it 
for oflering, assisted by the worshippers and the 
temple servants. So in Horn. II, iii. 271 f. the 
king both initiates the sacrifice by the ritual 
cutting of hair from the victims’ heads (rpLxat 
dvdpxf<rBai) and subsequently himself slays them 
(so also in It. xix. 252 f. ; Eur. A7. 701 f., where 
Aigisthos performs the sacrificial slaying, but by 
wav of compliment invites Orestes to show his 
skill in flaying and dismembering the animal. 
Cf. Kur, Iph. Taur. 40 : Kardpxopat pdv^ a<f>dyia 
6* dWomv fiiXeit and 62.S f. : 6 8b cr<f>ay€dt rlt; . . . 
ef<rw 66p.<ov eltrlv ott fiiXei rd6e, where the poet 
seems at pains to explain a departure from normal 
procedure). In the smaller temples the priest 
perhaps continued to perform this office ; in 
others there were ap])arently special slaughterers 
(Pans. VIII. xlii, 12 : UpoBbrai, at Phigaleia ; 
D. 663. 19: toO Xrfrovpyovvros B&rov ry v6\ei, at 
Magnesia). 

The special function of the priest wa.s thus re- 
duced, it seems, in general, to the preliminary 
ceremony of dedication by cutting the hair from 
the forehead of the victim, and to the formal 
prayer or invocation (xarevx.^) and the placing of 
the parts of the sacrifice in due ritual manner 
upon the altar (cf. iFschin. iii. 18, already quoted ; 
Herond. iv. 79 f.). The temple law of the Amphi- 
areion at Oropos in fact thus expressly defines the 
duty of its priest {L.S. 65. 26 : Karcbx^aBai 6b ruiv 
UpQv Kal bwl rbv ^ufibv imriBeiv 6rav xrapet, rbv lepba, 
6rav 8i fibf wapet, rbv Bbovra^ Kal ret Bvalei abrbv iavroi 
Kareb'^ffBai bKaarov, ruv 6b dif/xopLuv rbv lepba).^ 

6, Privileges of priests.— Greek priests do not 
seem to have been able to claim any special privi- 
leges simply by virtue of their office, but such were 
freely bestow^. The inscriptions on the extant 
seats in the theatre of Dionysos (Athens) illus- 
trate the grant of irpoebpla ; for special place in 
religious processions of. D. 653. 29 : iv 6b rat voiiirai 
dyflaru yivaalarparott iretrev b lepebs tCjv Be(pv oU 
rA pLvan/jpta ylverai fierd rat lepiatf xrX. Freedom 
from taxes (ArAeta; cf. D. 592. 20), from war- 
service (D. W3. 14), right of alrrftrit iv Tpvraveltpf 
were some of the more highly prized privileges 
that might be bestowed u^ion particular priests. 

1 In Homer the two deslmations of a priest are t«p«vf, as 
eacrifleer, and dprrrbp (ll. 1 . 11, v. 78 : apiftbp Wtvkto, fitb* 
6’ Sit TtcTO bbptf) as invocant, showing the Imiiortance of the 
latter aspect. So these two funotloiis are pitched upon by 
Plato In his definition quoted above from Pol 290 0. 
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Even more Bubstantial. and more universal, were 
the rights of perquisite {lep<i<rvyat y4pa). 

These are carefully defined and enumerated in a larire 
number of inscriptions In (renenil* the priest had a right to 
a leg (tracAor or kwA^) of each viuum, and very often to the 
skin ; 1 to the skin not always, even in private sacrifices (cf. 0 . 
001. 14). and in the case of the great State sacrifices, in Athens 
at least, the £«pMartM4v was an important item of State re- 
venue (cf. D. 620). In some instances the priest receives also, 
from the worshippers, a small fee at each sacrifice, probablv to 
cover incidental expenses , 2 for wood, oil, etc .— ^1 of which 
small accessaries it was his duty to provide for those who 
wished to sacrifice (cf. Paus. v. xiil. 2f. of the (vA«vc at 
Olympia ; D. 734. 30 [Kos] : iropcWru 34 cal (vAa eorl rav 
$v<riay). The priests of certain cults had^ also the right of 
ayepfi^, Street collection of alms (D. 606 : virip Stv 6 icp«uc 
"Iiriov IScro riiv iKtrtipiav iy rp fiovAn sal iyyia^Ori Swouih tTvat 
a^iwy rp KoSoTk <tal ^pdrtpov iytiptiv, ktA. — evldeiiily a 
case of appeal against restricting legislation : cf. Plat. Rep. U. 
304 B, and 381 D : *I(pav pKKonttptypv wr Upriav aytipoxxrAy). 
This was mainly an Kastern custom which received little 
encouragement among the Greeks, and is somewhat strictly 
regulated— e.£r., in the case of the cult of ArteiniM Pergaia at 
Halicarnassus (O. 601. 26 j iv tp ii ppyl p Bva-ia. (rvi^«A«trat p 
SpfiOTtKp^, ayviptrw irpb rpv Overtax putpat rptif in' oinian ftp 
vopevofUyp’ 6 3* aypp.bt itmt icpciac). 

As a salaried oliico the priesthood is known in 
very few cases, notably in that of the priestess 
of Athene Nike in Athens, who receive.s fifty 
drachma! a year, together with the ii.sual per* 
qiiisite {L.S. 11 ; D. 911 ; Hick.s and Hill, p. 59 f.). 
How far, if at all, the priest enjoyed the income 
from the temple endowment of lands, etc., is not 
known. The variety of the sources of wealth 
open to priests, ns revealed to us from inscrip- 
tioii.s, is very great (cf. Paus. I. xxxviii. 1). This, 
of course, gave them the means of enhancing the 
lM>inp of their processions, and of spending Targe 
.sums upon the adornment of their temple, for 
which liberalities they were duly honoured, as 
appears from numerou.s decrees (e.g. , D. 558). 

7 . Minor points. — (a) Tabue . — These annaretitly did not 
differ from tnoHu Imposeil U]M>n all who would use the temple — 
avoidance of impurity from contact with the dead (cf. Paus. iv. 
xii. 6 LXeuMtniel: law of Kos, in AMK x. [1907] 4 (K)f.). and 
avoidance of certain foods, either permanently or for a season 
(I't. D. 638. 3 : tca0apt^e<rTia 3« airA 9K&p&o»v xal xoipiuiv^ ktA. 
.See the curious regulation forbidding tne priestess of Athene 
Polios to eat fresh Attic cheese [Strabo, p. 895 : rijv iifpciav r»j« 
IIoA(a3oc *A3i)var xKtapov rvpou rou piv airrcoSai, 

\evt.K 0 v 34 p.oi'ov trpo(r<^Vp«<rSai, X|9^<r9ai. 3c sal^rtf • 

cf . Porphyr. d« A oatin. Iv. 6 ; tois roCwy IcpcCo-i rotv piy rStv 
ndvTtay, rois 3e Ttvtav irdynof njyotrrtraKTiu 
/Sopac, av Tc 'EAA^jvticbv e9ov o-KOirfk* av Tc fiapfiapov). The 
priest of Poseidon at Pylon might not eat fish (Plut. (^iueat. 
Conv. vili. 8 . 4), nor might the priestess of Ifera at Argon cat 
red mullet (Plut. dt Sollert. A nun. xxxv. 11 ; cf. the reluctance 
of the Homeric Greekn to eat fish [Od. iv. 308 f., and J. O. 
Fraxor, Comm, <m Paua. vil. 22. 4]). Probably similar tabus 
were operative to a much greater extent than is revealed by 
our literary sources. Yet regulations of the severity itn posed 
upon the priest and priestess of Artemis Hyninia (Orehomeiios) 
do not seem to have been in accord with general Hellenic 
practice, apart from the imported cults (Paus. vui. xili. 1). 

(by Drew . — Priests and priestesses wore no uniform distinc* 
tive drf«ss, except that priests seem all to have worn the long 
ungirdlod that once had been the ordinary civic dress 

('Hiuc. i. 0 ; cf. sculpture, and especially ■ vase-iiaintings). 
Fillets and chaplet were also probably worn by all, at least 
when officiating. Of the numerous titles liorne by priests, 
a(x‘ording to the local usage, those of Stephanephoros and 
Daphnopnoros are derived from distinctive accessaries (Paus. 
JX. X. 4 : intKXpo’it 34 iariv ol SaSva4>6pof <rT«^asovf yap 
AuAAttiv Sdtfnmi ^opowriy ot ntu8<f [ae. the priest of Apollo 
Ismenioa at Thebes]). The wreath, however, was as much a 
mark of the magistrate as of the priest. White was the usual 
colour of the dress, but purple is not Infrequent — white being 
hold appropriate for the heavenly powers and purple for 
ohthonian de.ities ^Plato, Lawa, 966 A: 34 AssacA 

wpinovT a.v^ Ovoiv feed aAAo0t sal 4v \>^p' fia^fiara 3c pp 
naoif^tpaiy oAA’ t) irpo« ra iroAcpiov Kotr^SMara). Bo the archon 
at Platalai, who was also a priest, always wore a white dress, 
and was forbidden to touch iron, but exchanged his white for 
purple, and a sword, on the day on which ho offered the great 
sacrifice to the spirits of those who fell in the Persian war (see 
Plut. Ariat. 21 for the \ cry striking ceremony). For various 
interesting regulations concerning dress see tne Andania in* 


1 So in Sparta the kings reexjive as perquisite the skins of all 
State sacrifloes (Herod, vi. 56: rwv 34 ^oudymv andyrmty rd 
tdppard r« icat tA vStTa kappdv^iv <rA4ac. Cf. Hom. Od. iv. a5). 

* In D. 591 (Kos) certain categories ol worshippers apparently 
rcoeive the privilege of paying a lump sum ot five obols to 
cover all such incidental charges — irrfvr’ 3/kAbv 31301 / 0 - 04 $ 
airoA«Xwa/0at tmv iAAwr avoA»#*aT<ov ndyrtav. 


scription (D. 668 ; cf. 039). The hair was worn long (Herod. 11. 
86 ; ot iepdtt rAy 9*Ay rp piy oAAg soM^ovoi, «»» Aiyuwrip 34 
^vpwKrot ; cf. Plut. Ariat. 6 ). 

(e) Something of the nature of an enthronement, with 
accompanying festivities, seems to be alluded to in U. 694. 22 ; 
iwai 34 Ko Tov TtftAv waaay Karafidkp, dyaraOpo'alrau to 34 
avoAufia tA 4* tov av$ 9 vty avrot iavrtji, but we know 

nothing further of any ceremony of consecration or in- 
auguration. 

Litbhatcrx. — A. Boeckh. 'De sacerdotiis Ortecontm,' in 
PAtZofogicof Afussum, Cambridge, 1888, ii. 440 f. ; E. Curtlus, 
‘Das Prlesterthuin bel don llellenen,' in A/terthum und 
Gegenwart, Berlin, 1882. ii. 38f. ; P. Foucart, J>ea Aaaoeiatitma 
religieuata ehet lea Greca^ Paris, 1873; J. Martha, Lea 
Saeerdoaea athiniena, do. 1882; H. Herbrecht, Da aactrdotii 
amtd Grageoa mpftVms vetiditiona, Strassbur^ 1886 ; W. Otto, 
Prieater und TenuMl im helleniatia<dien ^gypten^ 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1005-08 ; P. Stengel, Op/erbriiucha der Grteehen, do. 
1910 ; W. Otto, ' Kauf und Verkauf von Prlestertumern bei 
den Griechen,' in llermaa, xliv. [1909] 604 f. ; I. de Prott and 
L. Ziehen, Leaea Greacorum Saerce, a titulia eollectte, fasc. i. 

' Fasli sacrl,' I^ipzig, 18^ faso. ii. 1, ‘ Leges Grteciw et in* 
8 ularum,‘ do. 1906; C. T. Newton, Kaaaya on Art and 
ArehieologVt London, 1880, p. 136 f. (from epigruphio material). 

VV. J. WOODHOU.SK. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Hebrew).— I. Date 
of institution. — Those xiortions of the OT which 
are most priestly in tune are latest in point of 
time. When wo lay these aside and try to get 
a historic view, we discover that the earliest 
legislation^ does not mention priests at all. It 
mity be said that, where firstfrnits and festival 
oiVeringa are spoken of,® a priest is implied ; but 
this is not necessarily the case. The earliest 
ofibrings, including tithes and firstfrnits, were 
brought directly to the Divinity and presented to 
Him in a feast in which the worshipiier and his 
family, with their invited guests, consumed the 
wliole. For sacrifice it was not tleerned essential 
to have any official. Many pas.sages of the OT 
show that the ritual was familiar to every adult 
male of the clan and that any man could perform 
the ordinary acts of worship. 

It does not follow, hoM'ever, that priests were 
unknown even in the earliest stages of Israel’s 
religion. For other purposes than sacrifice a 
priest is implied even in the earliest documents. 
When the Covenant Code provides that cases of 
dispute shall be brought before God,® it thinks of 
the sanctuary a.s a place where tiie will of the 
Divinity is made known. But this clearly implies 
that there is some person to interpret that will 
to men. When the narrator speaks of the per- 
plexed Rebecca going to ‘seek Jahwch,’^ he has 
in mind an oracle and its interpreter. From this 
point of view we understand the primitive prie.st- 
iiood. 

2. Designations. — The Hebrew word for ‘ pric.st ’ 
is kdheny nn<l the corresponding Arabic word (kdhin) 
moans ‘ a soothsayer ’ — more exactly, as we learn 
from the Arabic lexicographers, one who has a 
familiar spirit to tell him things otherwise un- 
known. This ‘ priest ’ is the familiar friend of a 
god or demon, and his interpreter to those who 
seek him. 

The priestly caste, however, is designated by 
another word in Hebrew, the explanation of whi<di 
is not so easy. To understand it, 'we must think 
of the many sacred places in the land which ofibr 
an asylum to fugitives or criminals. It would 
easily happen that the broken man, who was 
outlawed by his kin, one who had survived the 
massacre of his family, would settle in such a 
place under the protection of the god as his client. 
Uradtially he would become acquainted ivitli the 
customs of the place ; if susceptiblo, ho would 
receive intimations of the goil’s will in dreams of 
the night or visions of the day, anti would serv’e 
as guide to strangers who resorted to the place. 
Thus the man would become an attachb of the 

1 The Covenant Code, Ex 20-23. 

a Ex 23it* ; the occurrence of tithes In the etory of Bethel (Gn 
28^) is uarallel. 

s Ex 227ff-. 4 Gn 26Mf-. 
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place, a nlave of the god, as }ie would doubtless 
<lelight to call himself. The Hebrew word for ‘ one 
attached to another ’ is Uwi^ which we translate 
‘ Levito,* but which originally meant one ‘ joined * 
to a person or place.* The Levite is the priest 
viewed as an attach^ of a sanctuary ; the Mtien is 
the same person ministering as the interpreter of 
the oracle. 

We may illustrate the state of things in Israel 
.3000 years ago by what is found in Syria to-day. 
That country, we are told, is full of local shrines 
dedicated to saints—Christian or Muhammadan. 
Katdi shrine has one or more attendants who are 
HUTiported in part at least by the sacrifices, gener- 
ally receiving the hide and one of the quarters of 
the slain animal. The office is usually hereditary, 
though cases are known where a lioy is given to 
the saint and becomes his slave. Holy men con- 
nected with the shrines claim prophetic power.^ 
So priests and prophets were lK)th found at the 
sanctuaries in Israel. Samuel was a boy who was 

resented to the Jahweh of Shiloh, and he would 

ave succeeded to the priestly office hod the sanc- 
tuary not l)een destroyed. At the same tirne he 
developed prophetic powers which made him the 
vehicle of the divine will, though not bound to 
any one place. 

Of the two Hebrew words and k6hen^ one 
came to designate the man qualifiod to act in 
divine things, the other descried him as officiat- 
ing at a sanctuary. This is well brought out by a 
narrative in the oook of Judges (ch. 18). 

Here we read of a man named Micah who had an Idol of 
precious tneUl. At tinti he set a{>art one of his sons as its 
attendant. But one day a stranjrer announced himself as a 
Levtle from Bethlehem. Micah rof^ognized his opportunity 
and engaged him. The way in which ho congratulated him- 
self on having a Levite for priest shows tlie light in which the 
professional was looked upon. There was nothing illegal in 
the ordination of the layman who hod first undorUken the 
office, but it was in every way better to have a man who be- 
longs to the gild. 

If we may argue from this cose, the Levite was 
often obbged to seek his living by entering the 
service of strangers, and we can see how the 
decline in the popularity of a sanctuary might 
force its attendants, or some of them, to emigrate. 

3* FuflCtiona.--The earliest j)riosts, then, were 
not sacrificers, but guardians of the sanctuary and 
its treasures — gold or silver images or utensils 
would need sucli — and interpreters of the oracle. 
The last point must be borne clearly in mind. It 
comes out in the story of Micah, for, when the 
Danites came to the house of Micah, they asked a 
response from Jahweh, So favourably were they 
impressed by this experience that they carried oif 
image and priest and settled them in their new 
possession. In tlie history of Saul we find a priest 
with an ephod in the camp,* and no step was 
taken without the approval of the oracle. When 
the priests of Nob were massacTed, the one who 
escaped brought the ephod to David and gave 
him counsel in the same way."* Wliatever theory 
wo may adopt concerning the ephod, we must 
recognize in it the instrument by which the priest 
ascertained the divine will. The ephod remained 
the property of the priest down to the latest time, 
08 did tne Urini and Thummiiii, which we know to’ 
havo bocn the sacred lot. 

The technical name for the instruction dven by 
the prie.st is tMK From the earliest to the latest 
period of Israel’s history, it is assumed that tCmh 
belongs to the priest. The severe arrai^ment of 
the priests by the older prophets specifies their 

1 The writer of Nu 18S-7 and is aware of the original 
meaning of the word and plavs upon it (see A. Kuenen, 
yationdl Religion* and Univenal Religion* London, 

1SS2, p. 83 f.). 

3 S. I. Ourtiss, PrimUtif 8$m. Rel, To-day, New York and 
London, 1002, p. 144 f. 

s 1 8 14f8 ; gee BVm. « 1 S 2290 2S0 ef af. 


neglect of the teaching function as their most 
serious crime.* The priests of other nations were 
supposed to have the same duty as those in Israel. 
Wlien the Philistines were at a loss how to treat 
the Ark, they consulted their priests, who told 
them the proper method.* Jeremiah speaks of the 
priests^ as those who handle tCrdh, and, when 
Haggai wants to know about a matter of ritual 
clcaminess, he seeks tdrdh from the priest.* Even 
the Priestly documents, which lay stress on the 
sacrificial unties of the priest, speak of imparting 
tdrah as one of his offices. The activity of the 
priest at the examination of the leper and at the 
ordeal of jealousy^ is therefore in line with his 
earliest duties. From giving responses in answer 
to such legal questions as were brought before 
him, the pnest easily assumed the office of judge. 
Both Deuteronomy and Ezekiel indicate that the 

S riests act as judges, and the earliest picture 
rawn of Moses shows that he was as mucli priest 
as prophet in making known the decisions of 
Jahweh,* 

A. Priestly and prophetical ideals.— The Levites 
early traced their origin to a common ancestor. 
Whether there was a clan or tribe that bore the 
name * Levi ’ before the rise of the priesthood is a 
question on which scholars are not agreed, (a) In 
tne Testament of Jacob* we find such a tribe 
spoken of in terms used of its brother tribes. It 
i» coupled with Simeon in a denunciation which 
ends with the threat to scatter them in Israel. 
Of Simeon we know that he was ground to pieces 
in the struggles between Israel and the frontier 
Bedawin. It is natural to think of Levi as 
scattered in a similar way. But this is not a 
necessary inference. The author of the noem, 
living in the time of Solomon, may have inlerretl 
the tlireat from the scattered condition of the gild 
—a fact which must attract attention from ita 
singularity. 

(o) The next mention of Levi shows a consider- 
able advance in the esteem in which the tribe was 
held. It is contained in the poem called the 
Blessing of Moses, Here w’e react ; 

*Thy L'rim and thy Thummim belong to the man of thy 
friendship 

Whom thou didst prove at Massah, 

For whom thou didst strive at the waters of Meribah ; 

Who says of his father and his mother: I have not seen 
them ; 

He does not recognise his brothers atid does not know ills 
eons ; 

For they keep thy word 
And they guard thy covenant ; 

They teach Jacob ihy Judgments 
And Israel thy tCmh ; 

They bring fragrance into thy nostrils 

And whole bumt-offeringi upon thine altar’ (Dt 

The change of tone between this and the preced- 
ing must he evident. Here the tribe or gild is said 
to be isolated because its members have chosen to 
ignore father and mother, brothers and sons, for 
the sake of Jahweh. The priesthood is the reward 
of this disregard of the tics of kimlred. And the 
great leader and prototype of this calling is Moses, 
Avlio was tried at Massah and Meribah. We recall 
that Moses was an outcast for the sake of his de- 
votion to his mission, and that he was priest as 
well os prophet. One thing more comes into view 
in this poem. This is that the Levites are now 
the ministers of the altar. They not only teach 
the tdrdh, but also burn the sacrifices. It is not 
asserted that they have an exclusive right to do 
this, and in fact it is very doubtful whether an ex- 
clusive right could have been established in the 
face of early example. The earliest legislation 
makes it the duty of every Israelite to erect a 

1 Hos 41-10 ; of, Wellhauten, Prolegomena, p. 138. 

3 1 8 59 , 9 Jer 20, Bog 2n. 

4Lvl3,2Ch2690,Nu6. 
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plain altar of earth or unhewn stone in every 
place where he discovers traces of God’s presence, 
and there to offer his sacrifices. The exclusive 
ri^ht could hardly have been established where 
this law was distinctly in mind. Hut it is clear 
that at the more conspicuous sanctuaries the ritual 
would, as it became more complicated, fall more 
and more into the hands of the official ministers. 

(c) The Blessing of Moses was written some time 
after the division of Israel into two kingdoms. It 
sliows that at that time the Levites were regarded 
as an organism, and that to them belongs pre- 
ferential rights to minister at the altar as well as 
to manipulate the sacred oracle. The next docu- 
ment of importance is the book of Deuteronomy. 
To understand its position we shall have to recall 
the sharp polemic of the prophets against the 
popular worship. These preachers of righteous- 
ness believed that the cultus was useless ^because 
Jahweh retpiired something very different, viz. 
righteousness Vietween man and man ; or else they 
b^eved it to be an abomination to Him because it 
was really offered to another divinity. In the con- 
demnation which the prophets so emphatically 
utter the priests have their full share. The 
sanctuaries are represented as centres of moral 
comipiion, and the priests are active foinenters of 
what uy their calling they ought to oppose. The 
people perish fur lack of knowledge, localise the 
priests, whose business it is to teach the will of 
Uod, neglect their duty. This state of things is 
not confined to the northern kingdom. In Judah 
also we hoar of priests who are drunken, ignorant, 
profane, violent, and addicted to lying.^ Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Jeremiah are the witneases to these 
charges. 

The author of the book of Deuteronomy was a 
practical man. Ho v sympathy with the 
prophetic ideas, but i. that the cultus could 
not be dispensed with. Vested interests wore on 
its side, and the craving of the heart for religion 
needed the traditional ordinances. His Ixiok 
therefore represents a compromise between pro- 
phets and priests. We learn from him that all 
priests belong to the class of Levites and that all 
are entitled to the same rights and privileges. In 
fact he usually speaks of them as * Levite-priests.*’ 
Although in some cases he uses the simple term 
*Levite,’ he nowhere intimates tliat there was 
any difference of function between a Levito and 
a Levite-priest. The Levites are called carriers 
of tho ArK (the carrying of the Ark is elsewhere 
assigned to the priests) ; the I^evite-priests have 
charge of the curious expiatory rite over the 
body* of a man found slain ; disputes are to be 
brought to tho central sanctuary, there to be de- 
cidea by the I^evite-priests, such decision being, as 
we have seen, a distinctively priestly function. In 
a passage in Jeremiah, which is in the tone of 
Deuteronomy, we learn that the Levite^riests 
shall have tho privilege of offering bumt-onerinp 
and of performing sacrifice for ever; and in the 
same connexion we find the Levites described as 
the priests who minister to Jahweh.’ 

The thing that comes prominently into view in 
reading this author is tho [)Overty of the class as a 
a class. While we may suppose that the great 
sanctuaries, especially those which had kings for 
their patrons, gave an adequate support to their 
officiaig, the mass of tho Levites connected with 
the village high places were dependent on the 
charity of their neighbours. They are mentioned 
along with the widow and the fatherless, and com- 
mended to the benevolence of the people. The 

1 Ho 9 4 I W Zeph S*, h 287, Jer 28 9^^. 

* Dt 17*- 78 248 ; cf. Jos 8**, Jer 8S7«. 

8 Of. Dt Sl“, where the Levites are called carriers of the Ark, 
with Jos 88, 1 H 618, 2 S 16*4; further, Dt 21», Jer 8817 », and 
Dtl8». 


Levite is to be invited to the family feast, for * he 
has no portion or lot with thee.* Tithes and free- 
will offerings are to be shared with the Levite, and 
every third year the tithe is to be wholly dis- 
tributed among the needy, the Levite being ex- 
pressly mentioned. This care for the Levite 
extends to the time when, as the author intends, 
the country sanctuaries shall be done away in 
favour of the exclusive right of the Jerusalem 
Temple. The privation that will thns be inflicted 
on the priests of these shrines is in the author’s 
mind, and he directs in so many words that the 
deprived Levites shall be admitted to the service 
at Jerusalem on the same terms as the priests 
already in |H)ssession. This provision was never 
carried out, but the enactment shows what now 
interests us— that the author knew no difference 
between priests of one sanctuary and those of 
anotlmr.' 

(<f) As Deuteronomy exerted a great influence 
by its union of priestly and prophetic ideals, so 
tne next step was taken by a man who united the 
two offices in his own person — Ezekiel, a priest by 
birth and a prophet oy calling. He was fully 
possessed by tne idea of the earlier prophets that 
the calamity which had overtaken Israel was tho 
punishment for sin. But his priostly training 
made him look upon sin as n trespass upon ritual 
requirements. Kitual and ethical transi^essions 
were alike violations of the holiness of Jahweh. 
The problem of the future was to prevent tho in- 
trusion of either on the isolation in which the 
Deity lives. The problem was solved in the pro- 
gramme drawn np by the prophet, the foundation 
principle of which is that only consecrated persons 
and consecrated things shall approach the place of 
worship. 

The distinctness with which this matter is for- 
mulated shows that Ezekiel was conscious of 
introducing something new. In fact, the kings 
of Judah had been accustomed to have tho inferior 
offices of the sanctuary performed by slaves of 
foreign origin, whom they presented to the Temple 
or to tho priests. Ezekiel’s statement and nis 
correction of the abuse are combined in the 
following passage: 

* Enough of all your ahornl nations, house of Israel, that you 
have brought foreigners uncircumcised of flesh and uncircum- 
cised of heart into my sanctuary to dilute it when you offered 
my bread, the fat and the blood, and broke my covenant by all 
your abominations I You did not keep guard over my sacred 
thiiin, but set them as guards over my sacred things in your 
stead. Therefore thus says Jahweh : No foreigner uncircuui- 
oised in heart and uncircumcised in flesh shall enter my 
sanctuary. . . . But the Levites who departed from me when 
Israel wandered away after their idols— they shall bear their 
guilt ; they shall be in my sanctuary, serving in the place of 
sentinels at the doors of tho House and serving tho House. 
They shall slay the burnt-offerinn and the sacrifloes and shall 
stand to serve them. . . . They sTiall not approach me to act as 
my priests to approach the most sacred things. . . . But the 
Levite priests, tne sons of Zadok, who kept watch over luy 
sanctuary when the sons of Israel wandered from me, they shall 
oome near to serve me, and they shall stand before me to pre- 
sent fat and blood, says the Lora Jahweh. They shall come into 
my sanctuary, and they shall approach my table to serve me* 
(Eok 448 18). 

The innovations which are thus made part of 
the now law are two. (1) The entrance of any 
but consecrated persons into the Temple is strictly 
prohibited ; even the worshipping Israelite is de- 
barred, as we learn elsewhere. (2) The conse- 
crated persons are divided into two classes. For 
the first time the family of Zadok receives special 
duties and privileges. Below them stand the 
Levites, who are to have the menial offices once 
in the hands of the Temple-slaves. With regard 
to the promotion of the sons of Zadok, we may sa^ 
that Ezekiel only sanctioned a slalus guo> This 
family was in hereditary possession of the Jeru- 
salem priesthood. The nook of Deuteronomy had 
1 Dt 188^ 121*- 187- 1487. » Iflll. 14 8611. 
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demanded that the Levitea from the country 
sanctuaries he admitted on an equality with those 
already in possession. But the most that the 
immigrant had been able to secure was admission 
to the lower offices. Ezekiel gave the stamp of 
his authority to this arrangement and thus intro- 
duced a new period of ecclesiastical history. 

(e) What took place in Jerusalem in the time of 
Darius at the rebuilding of the Temple is not very 
well known to us, but one thing stands out dis- 
tinctly : the chief priest at once assumed a promi- 
nent position in the community. This was inevit- 
able, because the un^y of the Jews was no longer 
political but ecclesiastical. There are, indeed, 
indications that Joshua, the chief priest, was the 
object of enmity on the part of some—whether 
rival claimants to the office or defenders of the 
rights of the secular authority cannot distinctly be 
made out. While Zerubbabel, a scion of the house 
of David, was civil governor, the community seems 
to have cherished the hope that the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers would work harmoniously* 
for the introimction of the Messianic kingdom. 
Perhaps for this very reason the Persians thought 
it unwise to retain Zerubbabel in office. His re- 
moval left the chief priest the highest Jewish 
dignitary in the country, and there was no check 
to the growth of his influence. This prominence 
of the chief priest was quite apart from Ezekiers 
thought, for he makes no mention of such an 
officer. 

(/) Nevertheless the ideas of Ezekiel did work. 
The evidence is found in the two documents which 
are dominated bv the priestlv ideal— the Priest 
Code, now embedded in the Pentateuch, and the 
books of Chronicles. They differ from Ezekiel in 
that ho located his ideal commonwealth in the 
future, while they place theirs in the past. The 
divergence of their picture from the one drawn by 
earlier historical writers did not trouble them. 
They were not writing history, even when they 
seemed to themselves to be doing so; they were 
embodying an idea. That idea was Israel, not as 
a political community, but as a Church whose only 
business was to carry on the worship of God. 

'riie central object in the wilderness wandering 
is therefore the Tabernacle, and the Tabernacle as 
nearly like tlie historic Temple as a movable 
building could be like one of stone. Its plan was 
exactly the same as that of the Temple, the dimen- 
sions being reduced one half. In ornamentation it 
was not inferior, for the imamnation of the author 
was able to furnish gold ana gems and the finest 
stuffs even in the desert of Sinai. This dwelling 
of Jahweh in the midst of His people is exactly 
the ideal of Ezekiel, though Ezekiel did not suppose 
it had lieen actual in the past. What immediately 
concerns us is that the staff of attendants assigned 
to this sanctuary also realizes Ezekiel’s idea. 

The Tabernacle has the whole tribe of Levi 
assigned to it to care for it, and the tribe is 
divided into the two classes of priests and Levites. 
In the representation made by Uie author the 
liistoric process is exactly reversed ; i.e., instead of 
the whole tribe being taken and then the family 
of Aaron being separated to their special duty, the 
family of Aaron is first consecrated to the priest- 
hood and then the rest of the tribe is assigned to 
this family as helpers. The enormous number of 
Levites finds an ostensible justification in the 
necessity of taking down the Dwelling and trans- 
porting it. Yet the discrepancy between the three 
priests and the 22,000 Levites remains surprising 
and even grote^ue. 

Ezekiel ordains that the Levites shall camp 
about the Temple; so our author makes them 
camp around the Divelling in the desert. The 
* Zee 8 and 4 : cl, 


importance of having consecrated persons in this 
position to guard the sanctuary from the danger 
of pollution is seen in the consecration of tne 
Levites. They are purified by the triple rite of 
sprinkling with holy water, washing of clothes, 
and a purificatory sacrifice. Thus prepared, they 
are * waved ’ by Aaron in imitation of the presenta- 
tion of a sacrifice. The significance of the whole 
is to indicate that the Levites are given to Jahweh 
by the Israelites, and by Him in turn given to 
Aaron and his sons to assist in the service. 

The priesthood is the prerogative of Aaron and 
his sons. How Aaron came to take the place of 
Zadok, to whom Ezekiel gave the office, is still 
a mystery. Earlier indications are that Aaron 
was connected with the calf- worship of Bethel. 
Between Ezekiel and the time of the Priestly 
writer some influence of the northern kingdom 
must have made itself felt in Jerusalem. The 
fact stands out quite clearly that in the Priest 
Code Aaron and his sons are fully established in 
the priesthood. The whole responsibility for the 
service is theirs; they bring the blood of the 
sacrifice to the altar, mrn the fat, offer the un- 
bloody gifts. It is their duty to light the lamp in 
the sanctuary, to eat the ‘ bread of the presence,’ 
and to bum incense within the Dwelling. For 
them the ritual of the great festivals and of the 
daily offerings is laid down.* For them also the 
author includes in his book the so-called Holiness 
Cotie a body of regulations drawn up in the Exile 
for the government of the priests in their daily 
life. 

It will bo seen that the office of the priest has 
now become mainly sacrifidal. But the old theory 
of his duty as interpreter of the will of God still 
remains in such cases, e.y., as the inspection of 
leprosy. Here the priest appears as examiner and 
judge of the kind of infection, and director of what 
IS to be done for the ritual restoration of the 
afflicted person to the community. The difference 
between the present system and the earlier ad- 
ministration 01 the oracle is that now everything is 
laid down in a book by which the official must be 
guided. The result of thus formulating the cultus 
18 to deprive it of its old character as an expression 
of joy and gratitude on the part of the worshipper, 
and to omimasize it as an opus opsratum by which 
alone the relation between Jahweh and His people 
is kept intact. 

The prominence of the chief priest in the post- 
Exilic community has already been spoken of. In 
the Priestly document his position is made sure by 
divine appointment. In him, in fact, the culmina- 
tion of the sacerdotal system is found. It is he 
who represents the people before God, and whose 
ministration secures them the divine grace. He it 
is who once a year goes alone into the Most Holy 
place to restore the purity of the dwelling and of 
the people. No part of the OT is more familiar to 
Christian and Jewish students than the ritual of 
the great Day of Atonement. Its solemnity indi- 
cates the intercessory value of the high-priest. 
But the sacerdotal he^ of the community is also 
in this writer’s mind the political head. His vest- 
ments are regal, and they are meant to be so. He 
wears a tiara which cannot be distinguished from 
a kingly crown, a robe of royal purfue, gold and 
gems of untold value. In the theory of the code 
there is no one above him in rank. Moses, indeed, 
may be said to be his superior, in the sense in 
which the king-maker is above the king. But this 
is because Moses was the necessaiy inaugurator of 
the new state of things— a special organ of divine 
grace, who is to have no successor. The civil ruler 
in his relation to the high-priest is represented by 

^ Lv 1 and 2 ; Ntt 28 and 29. 
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Joghua in his relation to Eleazar, and it is plainly 
one of inferiority.^ 

The book of Chronicles is wholly of the mind 
of the Pri^t Code in recognizing the difference 
between priests and Levites. But the author, who 
was perhaps himself a Levite, takes great interest 
in the lower clergy. In a part of his work we find 
(perhaps under the influence of tradition) the post- 
Exilic community divided into Israel, priests, 
Levites, Nethinim, and the sons of Solomon’s 
servants. In another place the door-kee|>erB and 
singers are found between the Levites and the 
Nethinim.® Tlie Nethinim (g.v.) we know to be 
descendants of those Temple-slaves to whom 
Ezekiel objected, and the sons of Solomon’s ser- 
vants were one particular class of the same order. 
Ezekiel’s regulation hotl not been able to overcome 
the traditional claim of these men to a place in the 
hierarchy. What actually took place was the 
absorption of all classes of lower mergy into that 
of the Levites. The Chronicler shows a pur]f)ose 
to defend this absorption and establish its legiti- 
macy. This he does by dating the organization of 
the Levites (into gilds of singers and door-keepers) 
in the time of David.* His desire to magnify the 
office of the Levites leads him to vindicate for 
them the function of teaching the Law. He 
pictures them also as having in charge the sacred 
vessels of the Temple as well as preparing the shew- 
bread and the sacred ointment.* 

The Levites never assumed the importance in 
actual life which they had in the system of the 
scribes. The inferior oflicos fell into the hands of 
the priests, while the high -priestly family formed 
an aristocracy which arrogated the nigher functions 
to itself. In Maccabman times and later wo hear 
of higher and lower orders of priests, but scarcely 
any mention is made of Levites. The reason for 
this is not far to seek. The income of the Temple 
was never sufficient to support the large body of 
attendants provided by the Law ; and what came 
to it was seized by the hij;her orders of the clergy. 
The economic situation is revealed by the list lu 
the book of Ezra, which gives one in seven of the 
population of the restored commonwealth as 

{)rieats. It was imjwssiblc for a poor people, who 
md to pay taxes to the Persian power, to support 
so large a body of Temple-servants. 

5. Revenues. — In conclusion a word must be 
given to the matter of ))ricstly income and 
support. In the earliest times there was no fixed 
income for the priest. Some portion of the 
sacrifice was given to him by the offerer, and the 
hide of the slain animal came to him from the 
nature of the case. Deuteronomy goes so far as to 
legislate on this as on some other subjects. It 
gives the priest the shoulder, the cheek, and the 
maw of the sacrihee.® In this book we also have 
mention of the firstfruits and the tithe. These 
were not given to the priest directly, but werj 
brought to tlie sanctuary, where they were con- 
sumed in a joyful feast oy the one who brought 
them — the priest being invited to share, no doubt. 
Every third year, however, this author directs 
that the tithe be distributed to the needy classes, 
among which the Levites were counted, as we 
have seen.* 

The advance in ideas is seen in the Priest Code, 
which ordains distinctly that a tenth part of the 
produce of the land is to be given the Levites for 
their support. The firstfruito are also disposed 
of in the same way, the sin-offerings and trespass- 
offerings become the property of the priests, and a 
yearly tax of half a snekel is laid upon each male 
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Israelite for tlie 8upix)rt of the sanctuary.^ In 
fact the provision, if carried out, would have 
given adequate support to the whole sacerdotal 
caste. But the dimculty in collecting so heavy a 
tax must be evident The theory of the Law gave 
the priests a tenth of the tithes collected by the 
Levites, and logically the high-priest would re- 
ceive the tenth of wdiat came to the priests, but 
this is nowhere enjoined. 

A purely ideal construction is the assignment of 
cities with pasturage, though without farms, to 
the Levites, a certain numW of them going to 
the priests. Almost all the towns of importance 
in the country are thus given to the Levites by 
the Priestly writer. The earlior historical writers 
know nothing of any such arrangement, and in 
fact to them the most striking mark of lovi is that 
he received no territory at the conquest and 
settlement of Canaan. 
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Henry Preserved Smith. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Hindu). --i. Ri^. 
veda« — As a collection of sacred poetry covering in 
all probability the period from 1200 to 1000 11. 0., 
the Uigyeda cannot be exoected to afford any com- 
plete picture of the actual position occupied by the 
priests in the age in which the hymns composing it 
came into l)eing. It represents only tlie priestly 
activity of a limited number of families among a 
certain body of Vedic tribes settled for the njost 
part in the country later known as MadbyadeAa, 
and there is no probability that it completely 
mirrors tliat activity on all its sides. But the 
information whicli it docs afford is consistent and, 
so far as it goes, gives a clear picture of the sacer- 
dotalism of the period. 

The priestly function appears to have lain 
entirely in the hands of a special class, to wliich 
appertained the duty of acting as the instrument 
01 securing the divine favour. There is nothing in 
any hymn of the Rigveda to suggest that it was 
composed by a man of other than the priestly 
class, though of course it is impossible to prove that 
the authors were all priests. Later tradition ® 
Indeed asserts that the author of one hymn 
(X, xcviii.) was Devapi Ar^ti^ena, a prince of the 
Kuru family, but tlie hymn itself makes no such 
st' tement, and Devllpi appears in it in a purely 
priestly capacity. I’lie tr^ition of the Brdh'inanaa 
treats occiisionally as of royal origin great priests 
of the Rigveda t such as Visvainitra and the more 
1 Nu 1891-34. 9 Ya«ka, Nirukta, Ii. 10. 
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mythic Pfthi Vainya, and, still later, tradition 
oscribec Bcveral hymns to royal authorship, but 
none of these traditions has any support in the 
actual text of the Samhitd. On the other hand, 
the collection is full of references to the activity of 
the priests under the generic title of brahmant and 
to several diilbrent kinds of priests, and the heredi- 
tary cliaracter of the priesthood is attested by the 
word brdhmandf * descendant of a hrahman' 
Moreover, there is abundant proof in the SamhitA 
itself that, as in the immediately following period, 
the brahmans worked in the service of kings or 
wealthy nobles, whose generosity in sacrificial gifts 
is celebrated in the diXnastutis appended to several 
hymns ; the amounts of the gifts recorded are too 
great to be accepted as genuine records, but they 
at least prove that the priests already set upon 
their sei’vices the highest value. Side by side with 
these praises of the generosity of patrons and with 
broad nints to others to follow their example in the 
form of encomia on generosity, there are many 
proofs of the extremely good opinion of themselves 
entertained by the brahmans, though it is not clear 
in any passage that they had yet arrogated to 
themselves the description of goas on earth which 
they claimed shortly afterwards. They seem to 
have adhered as strictly as possible to their own 
occupation ; if priests like Vasi^tha and Visvft- 
mitra appear as assisting their princes in battle, 
doubtless it avos by tlieir priestly power, not by 
their prowess in arms. But the priestly spliere 
included in all probability medicine, for one poet 
declares (ix. cxii.) that his father is a physician — 
an occupation in which, to judge from all analogy, 
the use of spells would I)e of the highest import- 
ance. Naturally enough, the Jiigveda contains 
very little of this side of priestly activity, but in 
its tenth and latest book there are found certain 
spells which touch on the medical art, one against 
the disease Yakima (X. clxiii.) and two to preserve 
the life of a man lying at the door of death 
(X. 1 viii., lx. 7 IT. ). These hymns, with a few others, 
containing spells to procure otl'spring, to destroy 
eueinios, and to oust a rival wife from a husband^s 
afl’ections, constitute, in conjunction with the 
funeral and wedding hymns, practically the only 
sign in the Rigveaa that the activities of the 
pnests extende<i to the ordinary atl'airs of human 
life, the domestic ritual which is of so great im- 
portance in modern India. It is probable that, ns 
in the next period, the activity of the priests Avas 
confined in the main to the greater sacrifices and 
to such only of the domestic rites as had begun to 
assume special importance; the wedding hymn 
(X. Ixxxv.) bears clear marks of comparatively 
late origin and is not primitive in character, and 
the funeral hymns exhioit a decidedly complicated 
and refined religious belief. 

It has proved impossible to trace to the Eigveda 
the full sacrificial liturgy of the folloAving period, 
but the hymns abundantly prove that there already 
existed tiiuch complication of ritual and subdivision 
of function among the priests. The main subject- 
matter of the Eigveda is clearly the ^oma-sacntice, 
and it was precisely in this sacrifice that the 
greatest number of priests was required. In one pas- 
sage (II. i. 2) to the god Agni are assigned the offices 
of hotf, notf, ne^tri agnldh, preUdstr, adhvaryu, 
and brahman^ as well as that of the lord of the 
house for whom the sacrifice is being performed. 
We hear also of an upavaktft who is doubtless to 
be identified with the prfUdstf, as his business is 
to give directions to the an udagHIbha, and 

a grdvagrdbha. and of two iamitfs. The latter are 
doubtless the slayers of the victim, Avho ^ the later 
literature rank merely as attendant priests, their 
function of killing probably haAring tended to lower 
them in rank compared with the ordinary priests, 


while the two former, whose fanotions, to indge 
from their names, must have been the drawing of 
the water and the taking of the pressing stones 
required for the sacrifice, disappear as special 
pnests from the later ritual. There are also men- 
tioned sdman-singerB in general and the prastotf 
and udgdtf in particular. These various priests 
fall clearly into three divisions, according as their 
main business was the recitation of hymns to 
accompany the ollering, or the actual manual 
acts of sacrifice, or the singing of songs. It is 
probable enough that the original rituu was of 
simpler character, and that the actual sacrifice 
and the uttering of prayer were entrusted to one 
priest ; this conclusion, oased on a priori pounds, 
18 strongly supported by the fact that the name 
for the reciter of hymns is hotf^ a term which 
denotes the * offerer * of the oblation, but the evi- 
dence of the Avesta a^ees with that of the Eig- 
veda in showing a multiplicity of priests, so tliat 
it is fair to conclude that the specialization of the 
ritual is prior to the separation of the Iranians and 
the Vedic Indians. At any rato in the Eigveda 
the hotf is the reciter of hymns celebrating the 
feats of the ^ods who are to partake of the ofibr- 
ings, and to him also we must assign the verses to 
accompany the actual offering, series of which 
occur in the Samhitd. Closely associated with 
the hotf was the prahdstf^ at whose instigation the 
hotf rocitod his litanies^ doubtless it is lie Avho is 
meant Avhen in the dpi% litanies of the animal sacri- 
fice tlie two hotfs are referred to. The brahman 
of the Eigveda is proliably the name of the priest 
later called brdhman^chchhamsin^ an assistant of 
the hotf» Of the second group of priests the 
adhvaryu is in the later ritual, ana probably 
enough in the Eigveda, already the chief of the 
olliciants at the actual sacrifice; the potf, or 
cleanser, is paralleled by the Avestan dsmaiere, the 
agmdh by the dtarevakhsha, who, like him, is 
charged with the care of the sacred fire, while the 
nef(r, or leader, may already have had the function 
from which he, later at least, derives his import- 
ance as the leader up of the Avife of the sacnlicer 
to play her part in a fertility ritual in the course 
of the se?na-sacritice. The sdman-singerB had oven 
in the Eigveda a double duty : on the one hand, 
they had to recite the addresses to Soma Pavamana 
Avhich are collected in the ninth book of the Sa?h- 
hitd, and, on the other, they had to sing songs 
addressed to the deities to which the hotf recited 
the hymns. The sin^g of admans was doubtless, 
in the form in which it occurs in the Eigveda, a 
much elal)orated form of the ritual, and it is 
worthy of note that the list of priests given in 
u. i. 2 does not include any singer. 

In addition to those priests who Avere engaged in 
the performance of special sacrifices for which they 
were selected by the sacrificer as occasion requireu, 
the Eigveda mentions the purohita, the domestic 
priest of the king or of some wealthy noble. It 
may be assumed that he himself performed the 
domestic ritual of the king, but at the mreat sacri- 
fices he probably merely superintendea the whole 
rite. There is, however, clear evidence that he 
might act as the chief of the priests, the hotf. 
Agni is both the hotf par excellence and thepi^ro- 
hita I the two divine notfs of the dpri litanies are 
also called (X. Ixx. 7) the two priests— the puro- 
hitae. Unlike the other priests, tho purohita was 
not merely in the constant and intimate service of 
the king, but he was closely concerned with the 
kinginnis more worldly functions. Visv&mitra, 
Vasii^^ha, and others appear to have taken part in 
their priestly capacity in the wars of their kings, 
and the hymn X. xcviii. records the activity of 
Devapi for his master Santanu and its success. It 
was rather from the purohitas than from the 
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ordinary sacrificial priests that the liigh claims of 
the hrctkrmna to priority in the State proceeded. 

Great as the (losition of the priest clearly was 
in the Vedio community, he does not claim as yet 
to be powerful enounh to constrain the ^ods to 
his will ; it is probaole enough that in his own 
view and that of the people he was possessed of 
magic powers; we have indeed in the liigveda 
(X. cxxxvi. ) the mention of a muni^ one of those 
divinely inspired ascetics who tigure in all the life 
of India. But on the whole the relation of the 
priests of the Rigveda to the ^ods is that of devout 
worshippers who seek by skilful song and well- 
paid ottering to win the favour of the god for the 
sacrihcer, in whose service they are. 

a. Br&hmaiuui. — In the Brahmittia literature, 
which covers the period up to the 6th cent. D.C., 
the priesthood appears quite definitely as a sept- 
ate mass, contrast^ with the K^triya, or * rrior 
class, the Vai^ya, representing the main oody of 
the people whether engaged in agriculture or trade, 
and the servile Sadras. The priesthood was nor- 
mally hereditary, but the class system at this 
riod and mucn later still allowed marriages 
tween priests and women of inferior castes, and, 
though priests might be despised, as were Kava^ 
Ail6sa and Vatsa, for descent real or alleged from 
slave-girls, still they would not thus necessarily 
be regarded as excluded from priestly functions. 
Nevertheless, much stress is laid on dLscer^ from 
a and on purity of origin, and certain cere- 
monies could be performed only by nriesta who ful- 
filled the prescribed condition of ’’ th in a family 
which for a number of generations had practised the 
rite. On the other hand, there are assertions {e.g,, 
Ka^haka Samhitd, xxx. 1) that what matters is 
not descent but learning, and wo actually hear in 
the Chhandogya Upant$ad (iv. iv. 4) of Satya- 
karaa Jabala, who was allowed to be taken as pupil, 
though his parentage was uncertain, his motner 
being a slavo-prl who had been cxmnected with 
several men. 'ihxB evidence, however, merely shows 
that the class was not absolutely closed by tiie rule 
of heredity. Nor was the practice or priestly 
functions absolutely restricted to the members of 
the priestly class. The legend which treats VU- 
vftniitra as a king of the Jahnus (Paficlxavini^a 
Brdhnann, XXI. xii. 2; Aitareya Brahma^, 
vii. xviii. 2) is supported by the occurrence in the 
Brdhmanas of tiie terms devardian and rdjaji’ 
yar^f referring to a seer of royal origin ; all the 
stories which mention such kings are of a legend- 
ary character, but that does not alter their sig- 
nificance as evidence that the view of the priestly 
class of the time did not see any impossibility in 
kings composing poetry for the sacred rites. 

As in the priod of the Higveda, tlie sacrifice is 
carried out for the profit of an individual, even in 
the case of the horse-sacrifice, which is formally an 
offering of the king alone, although intended to 
secure the prosperity of all classes of the people. 
To this rulo the only exception is in the case of 
a sattrat or sacrificial session, which might last 
from twelve days to any numl^r of years, and of 
which the most important form is the gavdimyana^ 
lasting a whole year ; in that offering all the par- 
ticipants must be consecrated and tnus made for 
tlie time being priests, and the sacrifice is for the 
benefit of all and not merely of the saorificer. Tlie 
9attra is known as early as the Higveda^ and it is 
possible that we may have in it a trace of an earlier 
period when the sacrifice was a clan sacrifice, but 
of that we have no proof. As in the Bigveda^ the 
sacrifice is conducttxl by priestly families, but the 
separate traditions of these families, though they 
are often recorded, are of relative insigmficanoe 
in comparison with the general uniformity of the 
sacrifice throughout the texts, which indicate that 


a steady process of assimilation of customary usage 
was in progress. This assimilation was doubtless 
helped by the lack of temple worship and by the 
absence of any close connexion between the State 
and the oult, sneh as is so marked in the growth 
of early Greek religion. 

The number of priests mentioned is greater than 
in the Bigveda, and more specific information as to 
those required for each type of offering is given. 
The adhvaryu alone is required for the agnihotra, 
the daily offering to Agni ; for the aanyddheva 
and the new and full moon offerings the ngnlah, 
the hotft and the brahinan are required oosides 
the adhvaryu ; for the four monthly otl’erings also 
the jpratiprasthdtfi and for the animal oflenng, in 
addition to the who does not rank as a 

priest in the full sense, the vmitrtlvaruim. In the 
^oma-sacrifice the nnmber rises to sixteen, classified 
in the ritual texts as hotTy uiaitrdvaruxiay achhcl- 
vdka, and grdvoHut ; adhvaryUy pratipraathdtry 
ne^^Tt and unnet f ; udgdtfy praatotr, pratihartr, 
and aubrahmanya ; brahmany brdhmandchchhnm- 
aiuy potfy and dgntdhra. To this list the Kau^i- 
takin school added a seventeenth — the sadaaya, 
who was charged with the duty of general sur- 
veillance of the sacrifice. The arrangement of 
priests does not, however, correspond to their 
actual employment in the ritual, in which the 
three assistants of the brahman and the ncatj 
are really assistants of the Aoff, and not of the 
brahman and the adhmrvu. Of the priests the 
niaitrdvarurM is identical with the prnkdstf or 
upavaktf of the Rxgvtday and bears liis name 
because of his reciting litanies to the gods Mitra 
and Varuna: the nmhdvdka is clearly a later 
addition, the Brdhmnnas themselves {Aitareyay 
vi. 14 ; Kau^takiy xxviii. 4-6) emphasizing his 
exceptional character. The functions of the 
unnetf and aubrahmanya are unimportant. On 
the other hand, the brahman is a priest of great 
importance, whose task it is to take charge o? tlie 
whole rite and by his silent prosonce to make good 
any errors which may be made in the carrying out 
of the sacrifice. He is actually declared to be as 
important for the sacrifice as all the other priests 
put together, and the tendency to multiply tlio 
priestly functions evidenced in bis appointment is 
curiously indicated by the addition by the Kaui^!- 
takins of the aadaayay who would seem to have 
merely duplicated the work already perfonneil hy 
the brahman. The existence of tbe braiwum in 
this capacity has been seen ^ even in the Rigveday 
but the evidence for this view is extremely doubt- 
ful, unless perhaps in one of tho latest hymns 
(X. cxli. 3). On tbe contrary, the evidence of 
tradition supports tho view that the brahnirtti as a 
special priest was an innovation of a comparatively 
recent period in tho history of the ritual by the 
Vasi^tha family, and that for a time only one of 
that family could perform the duties of the office, 
doubtless oecause such a priest alone would be 
in possession of tho s|)ecial knowledge which con- 
stituted the charactenstic of tho post. 

At the same time, the purohiia steadily in- 
creased in importance ; even the Brdhmanas are 
sufficient to show that he had become in temporal 
matters the constant adviser of the king ; in some 
cases at least tho same purohita acted for two or 
even three tribes, which placed him in a position 
of quite exceptional consequence and influence. 
The relation between king and purohita is most 
effectively described in the Aitareya Brdhmana 
(viii. 27), where the fomiulse of ap|)ointment are 
given ; they are based literally on those of the 
marriage ceremonial ; the purohita thus becomes 
for practical aflairs the alter ego of the king, and 

1 See R. Pifohel and K. F. Geldner, VtdUche StudieUy Stutt- 
gart, 18SS-1901, if. 144 f. 
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the duty of the purohita is made out to ^ the 
defeat of the king’s enemies and the securing of 
the prosperity of the realm. The importance of 
the aid of the purohita in war is indicated by the 
fact that the gods in their struggles with the 
asuras repeatedly are worsted until they are able 
to summon to their aid Brhaspati, who is par 
excellence i\iQ purohita of the gods. The Atharva~ 
veda (iii. 19) ^o^vs us the purohita engaged in a 
Hpcll for success in battle. When a king, as often, 
is sent into exile by his people, it is his purohita 
who is exj^cted to extricate him from his mis- 
fortune. In one respect, however, there is a 
change in the position of the purohita from that 
occupied by him in the earlier period : when in a 
sacrihee he takes the part of any special priest, it 
is not, as formerly, that of the /toff, out that of the 
brahmant as is proved by the concurrent testimony 
of two texts {Taittiripa Saihhitd, 111. v. 2. 1 ; 
Aitareya Brahmana^ vii. 26)~a fact which stands 
in accord with the clear indications that the hotr 
has ceased to be the chief priest in tlie ritual. 

The Br&hmanae claim for tiie hrahniamt high 
privileges. A priest deserves respectful reception 
and hospitable entertainment wherever he goes, 
and no limits are set to the amounts of the gifts 
W'hich should be made to him at the several rites 
or portions of rites, one specially excellent sacrilice 
being that in which a man bestow's all his wealth 
upon the sacrificial priests. On the other hand, 
the value of their services was maintained by the 
rule that no priest could accept gdfts which another 
priest had rejected. The 6acrifi(!ial offerings also 
lell to be consumed by the priest, as he alone was 
holy enough to partake of them ; even in the royal 
consecration the king cannot partake of the soma^ 
but only of a special drink prepared for the purpose. 
The priest also claims to ue superior to tue royal 
jurisdiction ; when the king is proclaimed to tlie 
people, the proclaimcr adds that the king of the 
orakmnns is Soma. The king may not censure a 
brahman ; when he gives away all the earth with 
what is in it, still he cannot include in that gift 
the property of a brahman. The crime of slaying 
a brahnutn is the only real form of murder, and 
it can be expiated only by the expensive horse- 
sacrifice. The fine for an insult to him is 100 cows 
or coins; for a blow, 1000. In a civil case the 
arbitrator must give his decision in his favour as 
against a lum-brahinan. But tliere is evidence in 
the Pahchaviiti&a Brdhniana (xiv. vi. 8) that a 
treacherous purohita might pay for his sin with 
his life, and it appears from the Aitareya Brdh- 
mana (vii. 29) that, as regards his place of abotle, 
the priest was not exempt from the general power 
of the king to remove his subjects from their 
settlements at plejisure. 

In return for their special position the priests 
were expected to show such oualities as kindness 
and gentleness, devotion to auty, and knowledge 
of the ritual. Intellectually their outlook on the 
sacrilice with which they were busied has under- 
gone a profound change since the period of the 
Rigveda, and presents a curious admixture of 
magic and speculation. The principle of the 
sacrifice is not merely that of giving in exj)ecta- 
tiou of a return; the priests assume that the 
return is compelled by the gift, and that they are 
complete masters of the universe through the 
mechanism of the sacrifice, if only that is duly 
performed. This power enables them not merely 
to assure to the sacrificer for whom they act what 
he desires, but at their pleasure, by the slightest 
error in the rite, to bring him to ruin. They 
are powerful by the sacrifioe to heal dissent 
between the people and their princes; they are 
equally powerful to produce such dissent — a fact 
wnich explains clearly enough the rise of their 


influence in the land. On the other hand, the 
priests are theosophists, and find in the sacrifice 
the explanation and cause of the universe, which 
is daily renewed in the perforraanoe of the piling 
of the sacred fire, and from this speculative side of 
their efforts comes into being the priest of the 
schools which oppose themselves to the sacrificial 
ritual. 

3. Upanisads, Buddhism, and Jainism.— From 
the time of the earliest Upani^aas^ dating about 
600 B.C., a new function of the priest comes clearly 
into view, which differentiates him more and more 
from the sacrificial priest. The sacrifice ceases to 
be for some priests the chief object of their interest, 
which centres in the attempt to explain the nature 
of the universe and its relation to the self. The 
philosophy of the Upani^ads is not in any sharp 
manner differentiated from the philosophy which 
commences with the doctrine of the unity of the 
universe in the sacrifice, but it is carried far 
beyond its first beginnings and to a certain extent 
the earlier Upani^ads in particular hold aloof from 
the study of the Veda and tlie sacrifices; the 
former is shown not to be the true means of know- 
ledge ; thus in the Chhdndo^ya Upani^nd (vii. 1) 
Nara<la confesses that all his Vedic learning hp 
not taught him the true nature of the self, and in 
the same text (vi. 1) Svetaketu, desjiite his study 
of the Veda for the prescribed perio<l, is merely 
conceited and not well instructed. The BfhadCir- 
anyaka Upani^ad contains (i. iv. 10, ill. ix. 6, 21) 
several distinctly hostile references to the sacrilice, 
and the same spirit may be traced more faintly in 
the Chhdndoqya Vpaniqad (i. 10 f.). At the same 
time, these tJpani^ads show no complete approval 
of the rival method of holiness, whicii undoubtedly 
existed at this time and Avas much in favour — 
asceticism. For the sacrifice, for Veila study, and 
for penance they substitute knowledge as the all- 
important thing, and the life of the brahman 
becomes concentrated upon study on the one hand 
and the teaching of pupils on the other. Stress is 
also laid on the fact that knowledge can be gained 
from others than brahmarus ; if the stories which 
ascrilie the teaching of brahmans to kings like 
Janaka, PravUhana Jaivali, Asvapati Kaikeya, 
and AjfitnAatru cannot be pressed int(j proof of the 
derivation of the doctrines of tlie Upani^ads from 
the K^ntriya class, as has been maintained, still 
they do show that intellectual activilj' was en- 
couraged by free discussion, and the mention of 
women in the Upani^ads as taking jiarb in such 
dis(mssions reveals a new feature in religious life ; 
the sacrificial ritual knows of no M'oman priest, 
and the functions permitted to tlio wife of the 
sacrificer are even more limited than his own. 
Tlie later Upani^ads^ however, show a distinct 
attempt to reconcile the claims of tlie study of the 
Veda, the sacrifice, and a8ceti(!iHm with the search 
for true knowledge, and, without making these 
things adequate means of discovering that know- 
ledge, they treat them as a useful or necessary 
propredeutic. The same view is in eflect already 
enunciated in the BrhadaranyaJea Upani^ad (IV. 
iv. 22), wliere we find the germ of the theory of 
the four diramas, or stages of life, which an Aryan 
or at least a brahman should follow : the first is 
study of the Veda, the duty of the brahmachdrin ; 
the second sacrifice and almsgiving, the lot of the 
grhastha^ or householder ; and the third is asceti- 
cism, the lot of the vdnaprasthat which later in- 
genuity unjustifiably divides into two states— that 
of the forest-dweller and that of the wandering 
and homeless beggar, bhikfu or parivrdjaka. The 
Chhdndogya (II. xxiii. 1) carries the matter a little 
farther : it ranks as three branches of duty sacri- 
fice with Vedic study and the giving of alms, 
asceticism, and studentsliip with a teacher, and 
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then sete over against them the abiding in brahman, 
which is later developed into the fourth dSrama. 
The Kena (33) and the Ka\ha U^tani^ids (I. ii. 15) 
are equally clear in their recognition of the value 
of study and asceticism, and the Kena also men- 
tions sacrifice expressly as a condition of true 
knowledge. The signi Hcance of these requirements 
is clear: in face of the tendency of the day to 
resort to asceticism and to abandon tlie use of 
sacrihce, which Indeed in the Buddhist texts is 
regarded with much contempt, the Brfthmans were 
anxious to find due place and room for the different 
sides of human activities, even if their doctrines of 
the nature of the Atynan were such as logically to 
deny all value whatever to Vedic study, asceticism, 
and sacrifice. 

It is clear that great importance attached to the 
relation of pupil and teaclier, especially as the 
doctrines of the philosophical schools were held to 
be specially sacred, such as could indeed be im- 
parted in some cases only in the seclusion of the 
wild, whence the title Aranyaha., ‘ Forest Book,* for 
jiortions of the philosophic literature. The teacher 
IS bound to impart all his knowledge to the pupil, 
who stays with him, and in return the pupil is 
bound to afford all possible assistance in the affairs 
of daily life to the teacher— to tend his cattle, to 
collect fuel, to guard the sacred fire, and to beg. 
The giving of payment for teaching is not approved 
by the texts, but the practice seems to have grown 
up under which at the termination of his student- 
ship, which might extend over any period, twelve 
years being a common time, the pupil took leave of 
Ills teacher by presenting him with a gift projior- 
tioned to the pupil’s means. Not only Brahmans 
might go as pupils; the Sutras formally contem- 
plate meml>ers of the K^atriya and the Vaisya 
class studying, but doubtless these cases were 
com[)aratively rare, just as the normal ascetic was 
the Brfthman, not one of the other two classes. 
The teacher was expected to perform for his pupil 
the formal rite of initiation by which his spiritual 
training commenced— an event which is the refined 
form of the puberty rites of new birth which are 
found wide-spread throughout the world. The 
relation of pupil and teacher is of special interest, 
as it forms the root of the Hindu veneration and 
deification of the guru.^ 

The relationship of the pupil and teacher doubt- 
less led in many cases to the formation of schools 
of thought in which the views of a distinguished 
teacher gradually spread and attained considerable 
vogue, as we may judge from the frequent reference 
to teachers such as Aruni or Yfljfiavalkya. In two 
famous cases, however, the infiuence of the teacher 
has far surpassed normal limits, and given rise to 
the formation of a sect which has created a form 
of religion differing in essentials from Brahmanism. 
The older and the more closely akin to BrAhmanism 
is undoubtedly Jainism, whicn represents a definite 
tendency to develop systematically the ascetic side 
of Indian views of life. The ideal is to roach the 
condition of perfection, which is the end of exist- 
ence, by means of rising superior to all the needs 
of the ordinary life of man, and by laying aside all 
the passions which man feels. Hence the regula- 
tions which applied in the BrAhmanio system, and 
which enjoined abstinence from the taking of life, 
honesty, chastity, and the speaking of the truth, 
appear in Jainism in forms exaggerated out of all 
reality. The doctrine of ahinisd was a natural 
enough revolt from the absurd prodigality of life 
in the ordinary sacrifice, and its growth can he 
traced in the BrAhmanic literature ; in Jainism it 
degenerates into an objection to the destruction 
of even the most infinitesimal insect life, which 
compels the most ridiculously minute precautions | 
1 See K. Olaser. ZDMQ Ixvi. [1012] 1-87. 


to be taken against harm to such life or even to 
the air itself. The doctrine against the taking of 
another’s property is carried by Maliavira to a pro- 
hibition of attachment to any object or person, 
which counts as the fifth of the great vows of the 
priesthood. The Digambara sect of the Jains go 
farther, and carry out the principles of the school 
to the logical conclusion, which seems to have 
been adopted by Mahfivira, of wearing no clothes. 

It was inevitable that tlie success of MahAyira 
and the spread of his doctrines among a far wider 
class than the followers of any particular Brahman 
teacher should load to the formation of a com- 
munity with some distinctly original features. 
Such a community followed the lines of the pre- 
existing system of pupilship ; a formal initiation 
by a priest of the order acts as a preliminary to 
the adoption of the life of the Jain monk, who 
then becomes a homeless wanderer like the BrAh- 
man ascetic, forbidden to possess any property, 
and compelled to beg his food, to live on what he 
thus obtains, to wear at most the rags that he can 
gather, and to avoid dwelling long in any one 
place save in the time of the rains. The necessity 
for fixed dwellings during the three or four months 
of the rainy season gave tlie imiiulse to the develop- 
ment of the aiiosi-monastic life, more or less per- 
manent dwelling-places, tliough of the simplest 
kind, being allotted to the monks by the kinaness 
of laymen. But the rule of wandering is still 
applicable. The essential duty of the monk is 
meditation and spiritual exercises, life being sup- 
ported by begging, but in the course of its develop- 
ment the intellectual part of the discipline has 
bec;oiiie of less importance than the devotion of 
eil'ort to avoid the destruction of life, and the 
provision of food. Moreover, from an early date, 
perhaps as early as the 2nd cent. B.c., a definitely 
Hindu element has been introduced in the form of 
idol-worship, accepted by both theSvetAmbara and 
the Digambara sects, hut rejected by the ref(»rming 
sect of the SthAnakavAsi from the 15th cent, on- 
wards, The introduction of this new element has 
added to the duties of the Jain monk a tem]>le 
worship, consisting in the main of mental devotion 
and contemplation of the idol of the Tirtliahkara, 
aGcom|>aniea by the singing of hymns in his 
honour. There has also arisen a temple priest- 
hood, who in the case of the Digamharas must 
be Jains, and who perform to the idol the ordinary 
Hindu rites of washing, dressing, and adorning it, 
the waving of lights Wore it, the burning of in- 
cense, and the giving of ofierings of fruit, sweet- 
meats, and rice. The Jain priest does not, however, 
eat the food thus prcseiitca, difi'ering in this from 
the BrAhman priest »^nd the Hindu temple-priest. 
In the temples of the SvetAm haras men who are not 
Jains, even BrAhnians, may he employed. 

Besides the monks the Jains recognize an order 
of nuns, subject to the same general riil(‘s of life as 
the monks, and, what has been of the first import- 
ance for the persistence of the faith, orders ot lay 
male and female adherents, irdvakas and havikds. 
This recognition gives the laity definite duties 
and obligations, based upon but modified from 
those binding on the monks and nuns. Among 
the vows undertaken by the laity are tliose of from 
time to time observing for a brief period the full 
restrictions incumbent on the sddnu, and of con- 
stantly helping the monks by gifts to them of the 
food and other articles which they are allowed to 
have, and the lending of such articles as they may 
not take for their own. Probably from the first 
these adherents have been largely of the mercan- 
tile class — a result contributed to by the fact that 
the Jain restrictions on the taking of life shut 
many avenues of profession even to the lay com- 
munity (cf. art. Monasticism [Hindu]). 
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Tradition, probably correctly, ascribes Mahftvira 
to a Kmtriya family, and the Buddha was un- 
doubtedly not of Brahman birth. Moreover, in 
the eastern country in which he preached there is 
evidence ^ that the Brahmanical system was much less 
rigidly determined than in the west, and that the 
practice of K^atriyasand VaUyas becoming ascetics 
was far more widely spread. But the Buddha in 
hi.s precepts of life lor his followers dillered essen- 
tially from Mahftvira in laying stress on avoiding 
extremes of asceticism, such as the religious suicide 
encouraged by Jainism; greater freedom was ac- 
corded U) the monks to receive the aid of the laity, 
and no attempt of any kind was made to organize 
the laity into a community formally dependent on 
the order of monks. The admission of women as a 
special order of nuns was only grudgingly conceded, 
and subjected to such restrictions that the spiritual 
eftect ot the community of nuns on the faith can- 
not be discerned. But from the death of the 
founder there entered into the duty of the pious 
monk the obligation of paying reverence to the 
four places of special imj^rtance in his life— that 
where he was bom, that in which he obtained 
enlightenment, that in which he decided to sot 
going the wheel of the law, and that in which he 
entered nirvana. The actual reverence of the 
relics of tlie departed Buddha was perhaps at first 
reserved to the lay adherents, but it passed naturally 
enough into that idol- worship which assimilated 
the worship of Buddha to that of a Hindu god. 
Moreover, the doctrinal development of Buddhism 
in the Mahilyftna school displaced the historical 
Buddha as the centre of Buddnisni by mythological 
ligi^ires essentially divine. 

in one important point both Buddhism and Jain- 
ism a^ced — the introduction of the formal confes- 
sion of sin as an essential part of the duty of the 
monk and in Jainism also of the laity. In both 
cases the fortnightly gatherings ancf the groat 
yearly meeting of the monks were the specially fit 
occasions for the confession, hut great stress was 
laid in Jainism on immediate confession to the 
guru in order to avoid by repression the accumula- 
tion of karma. For such systematic confession 
there was no place in Brahmanism with its lack of 
defined tenets, though the importance of confession 
for certain ritual purposes was recognized. In 
these formal assemblies there was the possibility 
of the development of an ecclosiastioal organization, 
but such an organization never developed itself 
any more than Hinduism has been able to produce 
a regularly organized hierarchy. 

The Indian ascetic, whatever his religions 
belief, is credited with the attainment of magical 

owers of every kind, and this is true of both the 

ain and the Buddhist— indeed in even a higher 
degree of the latter faith, for one of the four rules 
for monks in that belief is not to boast of the 
possession of such powers as they do not enjoy. 
This is the better side of the magical powers 
which ordinary Indian belief ascribes to the priest, 
and of which so much is made in the Br&hmanical 
literature. 

1. Early Hinduism.— The two great epics of 
Inula, the MaMhhdrata and the Rdm&yana^ taken 
in conjunction with the early law-books and with 
the Buddhist and Jain scriptures, present us with 
a form of religion and custom to which the name 
of Hinduism can fairly be given as distinguishing 
it from the doctrines of the BrahmanM. The 
religion of these texts is only in part the natural 
development of the religion of the BrAhmaimai 
it contains many elements of faith, doubtless as 
old as that religion, but ajipealing to different 
sections of the people; it is essentially a more 

1 Bee Fiok, Die aodale Gliederung im nordoatliehen Indian. 
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popular faith than that which was concerned with 
the sacrificial ritual and the speculations arising 
out of it. Hence the priest of the sacrificial ritufu 
is of less prominence, while the puroMta comes 
forward. The priests of the epic may be divided 
into the ordinary priests, whose life is spent amid 
simple surroundings in the performance of their 
functions, and the spiritual advisers of the kings, 
who of course were often also the spiritual teachers 
of their youth. The office was one which tended to 
be hereditary in the same degree as the monarchy, 
and the mere fact that a pnest might be at once 
the guru of the king and his puroMta naturally 
exalted the claims to importance of the latter 
office. The boast of the Brdkmai^ that the 
priests are the gods on earth is repeated with in- 
creased force ; the gods are made out to be depend- 
ent on the priests, who, if need be, could create new 
gods. The power of the king is really derived 
from the priests, and they have the power to 
destroy a king who proves unwilling to meet their 
demands for gifts which have now grown beyond 
all measure ; cows and land are expected as matters 
of course and even villages and districts, i.e. the 
revenues derived from these places. The assembly 
of the people, which is a real thing in the Bigveda 
and still seems to have lingered on in the age of 
the BrdhmanaSt disappears in the epic, passing 
through the forms of the council of warriors and 
of priests, and finally becoming in effect the secret 
conclave of the king and the priest, who gradually 
was able to persuade the king that his ouvice was 
wortli much more than that of the people or even 
of the warriors. Naturally enough, tuis view of 
the comparative value of the two elements 
for the purposes of State affairs was not ac- 
cepted always by the warriors ; the legends of 
disobedient kings like Vi^vfimitra and Nahn^a 
show, indeed, the terrible fate of those who w^ere 
bold enough to question the position of the priests, 
but also indicate that there were kings impious 
enough to doubt the all-sufficiency of the priesthood. 
Naturally enough, the claims of immunity to 
punishment maefe by the priests are of the most 
wholesale character ; even for the gravest crimes 
they insist that no corporal punishment of any 
kind can be indicted on a priest, though, as in the 
lirdhmaij^aSt kings seem to have felt themselves 
entitled to punish treachery by death. In return 
for this privileged position, the priests were 
evidently conscious of the need of providing them- 
selves with all the learning possible to help them 
in the guidance of the king in his administration 
of justice and his executive government, as well as 
in the conduct of his sacred duties of sacrifice ; the 
horse-sacrifice, as especially an imperial sacrifice, 
revealed the value of the skilled assistance of the 
priests. A priest, however, might also actually 
perform feats of arms, though the general rule is 
opposed to any active participation in fighting by 
the priest ; of this there is a classic example in 
Drona, who combines, with the greatest success in 
each', spiritual and warlike functions, while his 
son, who was a warrior of no small fame, was 
taunted with impropriety in bearing arms against 
the rule of the priesthood. But it was not only 
by the legitimate arts of statesmanship that the 
uuroMta commanded so fully the obedience of the 
king ; he was an expert in astrology and a sooth- 
sayer and magician, all of which features are 
given yrominence in the tales of kings and their 
puroMtas narrated in the Jdtakas. Further, his 
position at court lent itself to intrigue of every 
kind, as is evidenced by the semi-mythical account 
of Ch&nakya’s relations to his sovereign. 

It is prooably to this period that we must attrib- 
ute the beginning of tne division of the Brfihman 
class into difierent sub-elasses divided by ocoupa- 
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tion, though probably as yet still theoretically and 
in feeling one. The jBuddhist texts show us Ilr&h- 
mans as agriculturists, as engaged in pastoitil 
occupations and in trade, and the Dharma^sutrat 
(Apastambat I. vii. 20. 12; Oauta'ina^ vii. IIF.) 
confirm this account to the extent of permitting 
these occupations, in certain circumstances of 
pressure, to the Br&hmans. It is possible also 
that in the eastern country, such as Magadha, 
Brahmans went farther and undertook professions 
of a class never approved by the stricter schools : 
in the Jdtakas (Iv. ^1 ff.) we find suggestions that 
they could act as hunters, and fulfil other menial 
tasks. It does not appear that Brahmans who 
occupie<l themselves in these unpriostly functions 
at the same time devoted themselves to any priestly 
ofiices, whether sacrificial or intellectual ; and we 
may therefore see in this adoption by priests of 
other than their appropriate functions the begin- 
ning of the breaking up of the unity of tho Caoss 
into castes determined in the main by hereditary 
occupation. 

The attitude of the priesthood towards the gods 
os depicted in tho epic is wliat might be nat 'rally 
expected as the outcome of the tnoorizing of the 
Brdhmana period. The priests then degreed tho 
gods from ail real importance except in their con- 
nexion with the sacrifice, and the priests of the 
epic have likewise no real respect for or belief in 
the minor deities of the pantheon, and to this rank 
even Indra and Vanina have sunk. The great 
gods of the epic are in the first place Vi^nu, and in 
tlie second place, as the result of later working 
over, f^iva ; both these gods are of osaentially 
popular origin, but in tho epic that popular worship 
has been overlaid by the philosophic pantheism 
which is most congenial to the temperament of the 
Braliman. Even the devotion of the worshipper 
to the divinity, which aviw clearly prevalent in 
some sects, as reproduced in the epic, is overlaid 
with pantheistic elements. 

5 . Mediaeval and modern India.-~The priest of 
tho middle age of India as revealed in the Purdnan 
and in the classical Sanskrit literature presents 
essentially the same features as the priest of 
modern times. The chief distinction between this 
period and tlie epic age is that of the growing 
complexity of life and the progressive Hinduization 
of the centre and south of India. As a result the 
priestly class becomes split up more and more into 
different subdivisions which in effect constitute 
castes within the main class, between which there 
is no marriage possible and sometimes not even 
complete freedom of intercourse and commenHality. 
Tho tendency of the Brfihmans to adopt very 
diverse modes of life, of which there are only traces 
in the earliest period, becomes more and more 
marked, and, cornbined with geographic differences, 
this fact has contributed to the growth in the 
numl)er of the castes. Farther support has been 
given to the development by the practice by which 
aboriginal deities have been taken over boaily into 
the Hindu pantheon, doubtless, at least in some 
cases, togetner with the priesthood attached to 
the deity, just as the ruling family of the tribe 
was taken into the rank of the K^atriyas. Hence 
arose innumerable subdivisions among tho ten 
great divisions into which the Brahmans are 



Vindhya range; and the Mahftra^^ras, Andhras 
or Tailahgas, Dr&vidas, Kamfttas, and Gurjaras 
south of that range. But of these castes many 
have no priestly functions at all, and have devoted 
themselves to ocenpations of the most diverse 
type, ranging from the learned professions to the 
humblest duties of agriculture, and even trade. 
Even within the sphere of religion the differences 


between the different classes of Brfthmans is most 
marked. At the lowest level stands the village- 
priest, who is, however, of great inuxirtance in the 
life of the village, as his presence is requisite for 
the dne performance of tne religious ceremonies 
which make up so great a part of the life of a 
Hindu; at initiation, at marriage, at birth, and 
at death his presence is essenti^, even if other 
priests may be allowed to take part in the more 
imptrtant of these functions; and in return for 
his services lie receives a fixed allowance of grain, 
with special presents on important occasions. The 
vi\\ai.gQ-purohita is often also the astrologer, who 
prepares horoscopes, predicts the days for sowing 
and reaping, tells fortunes, and often ns a magician 
averts aiseaso and controls evil spirits. The im- 
portant science of omens is also in the hands of the 
astrologer. Other Br&hmans, again, are engaged 
in tho performance of the temple worship, though 
many of tho functions of that worship are performed 
by men of lower caste. In its normal form the 
ritual of a great temple is mainly centred in the 
ceremonial treatment of the idol of the god whose 
temple it is. The daily round involves the awaking 
of the god from slnmlier, his dressing and undress- 
ing, bathing, anointing, and painting, and frequent 
foxing; the priests partake of the food, which 
throng its consecration by the eating of it by the 
god is holy, and which is tlierefore sometimes given 
or sold in part to the {leople. F urthor, incense is 
burned, lights are waved, bells are rung, and 
flowers and other ofleringa as w’ell as footl are 
presented. During these performances Brahmans 
often recite texts taken from the holy books of 
the religion of the god in question, mainly, in the 
case of Kr^na, the bhdqavata Purdnat in tlie case 
of »Siva, the Lihga Purdna^ Siva’s most potent 
representation being in the form of a lihga. The 
priests, however, while they superintend and control 
the performance of the temple ritual, do not claim 
for themselves the sole power to perform tho acts 
of which it consists. The layman, on payment of 
the due fees, may bo permitted to perform most if 
not all of the acts of worship. 

As opposed to the Brahmans who concern them- 
selves with the temple worship, a far higher in- 
tellectual rank is occupied by those who are 
members of one of tho religious schools, the abund- 
ance of which is attested throuLdiout the period. 
These schools have naturally undergoiio nmiierous 
changes in the course of time ; the devotees of the 
sun, who appear to have flourished in the time of 
Sankara (9th cent. A.O.), have disappeared, and 
the Vai^nava sects have attained much greater 
prominence since the revival of Vaisnavisia by 
kamftnuja in the 11th cent. A.D. In tlie Vaisiiava 
schools the trmlitional respect hir tho teaclior, 
which is seen in the claim of the Brahmans in the 
Vedic age to be gods on earth, reveals itself in its 
highest form in tho sect of VallabhfKdi.'lrya, in 
which the gurwt are even in life t reated as living 
eml^odiinents of tho god, and receive the fornim 
marks of respect which are accorded to the iinagen 
of the god whom they serve. But, even in tne 
sects that carry the process of deification of the 
guru less far, the greatest importance is placted 
upon him, as he is the soiirco from which alone 
the saving knowledge wdiich will procure tho 
heaven of bliss open to Vai^navas can bo derived. 
The Hikh guru baptized the disciple and taught 
him the name of Hari, whi(di alone can procure 
him salvation, and in return demanded and received 
the implicit oliedience which raised tlie Sikh to so 
high a pitch of military power when its bent was 
definitely turned under Govinda to warfare with 
the Muhammadans. Common again to all sects 
of Vai^pavism is the stress laid on the sacramental 
meal, which is decidedly a development of the 
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gi villi' or selling of the sacramental food by the 
tem})le priests to outsiders, and which is the most 
deiinite sign of the belief, more or less clearly held 
by the Vaiynava teachers, that caste divbions were 
not ultimately in accord with the principles of 
their faitli. Both in the practice of the sacramental 
meal and in the respect paid to the guru there has 
been seen the influence of Christian doctrines, but 
in tiie latter case at least the supposition is gratuit* 
oils, the respect being a natural Indian develop- 
ment.^ 

Tlie teaching of the schools is not normally 
antagonistic to idol -worship, which it allows as a 
mode of approaching the divinity ; even the Siklis, 
who are m tlieory opposed to idolatry, make a 
fetisli of tlie Grantht the sacred booK of their 
scriptures, and guard it in a shrine, paving to it 
the same rites as are ollcrcd to Hindu idols. There 
is therefore no necessary incompatibility in the 
combination of the duties of priest in a temple and 
spiritual teacher, and the two functions are some- 
times united. Tins is essentially the case with the 
priests of the Tantric rites, who themselves take 
a part in the performance of the rites which they 
approve, and to which they give in their theoretic 
teaching a symbolical signification. These priests 
are reckoned as god.s by their followers, for their 
command of vmntrast or spells, makes them 
superior to the gods, on whom again the whole 
world depend.M. The |K)ssession of magic power by 
the priest is a commonplace of later as of earlier 
Indian belief, but it is carried to its farthest extent 
in Tantrism, which in this aspect is closely allied 
to the Yoga philosophy. Another side of the same 
element of priesthood is seen in the varied classes 
of ascetics, who undergo severe penances of all 
kinds in order to proiluce ecstatic states, and many 
of whom are doubtless connected in oii^in with 
the ascetics of whom we bear in the Buddhist texts. 
The Isitter side of asceticism shows itself in the 
persistence of the practice by which, after the 
performance of the (luties of life as a householder, 
in old age the Brdhiuan, be he priest or iwlitician, 
ends his days in tlie meditation of the sani\ydsin. 

In one respect there is a clear distinction l>etween 
modem and epic and, still more, Vedic India. The 
Vedic sacriiice is all but extinct at the present day, 
and has clearly been moribund for centuries; in 
its place have come the temple worship on the one 
hand and the great popular festivals on the other. 
These festivals, such as the MakarasankrUnti, the 
VasantapaflehamI, the Holi, and the Dipali, are of 
essentially popular origin, and traces oi them can 
be seen in the Vedic ritual, but in that ritual they 
have been deprived of their original nature and 
brought into Uie sclieme of sacrifice.s performed by 
and for the profit of the sacrificing priests and tiieir 
employers only. Doubtless outside the BriHi- 
manical circles they persisted in their simpler form, 
which can often be recognized in the ceremonials 
of the present day, though many elements of 
sectarian religion have found their way into these. 

A certain distinction in the religious methods 
adopted by the priesthood may be observed between 
this and the earlier periods. In place of the schools 
of the Brahman ritual or the wandering monks of 
the Buddhists or the Jains, we find the wander- 
ing monk of the type of Sankara, R&nilinuja, and 
Madhva, who go here and there challenging others 
to discuss the new theories of the Vedanta Sutra 
which they have to propound, and retiring from 
time to time to a monastery for study and literary 
composition ; these are obviously in spirit and in 
method a natural development of the philosophers 
of the Upani^dst but with their intellectual 
activity definitely directed by the authority of the 

1 Bee R. Oarbe, Indien und das Christsntum, Tubinffen, 1014, 
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Vedcinta StUra and of the Upanigada, A very 
diflerent method of religious propaganda appears 
ill the Tamil south, at an undefined but certainly 
early date, in the shape of the itinerant poet, 
devotee, and musician, who wanders hither and 
thitlier with a large retinae, singing his own com- 
positions in the vernacular in honour of the god 
whose shrine he frequents ; this is a type of priest 
corresponding to the conception of ofutktl and 
differing entirely from the type of theologian pro- 
duced by tlie Brfthman schools, and of more popular 
orij^in. Kamananda, to whom is due the spread 
in N. India of the doctrine of Ramanuja and the 
more definite rejection of the importance of caste, 
introfliiced the typo, at once intellectual and 
popular, of the wandering theologian who could 
dispute with the most learned opponents, but was 
anxious to preach in their own tongue to the 
peojde and to express in vernacular verse tlie 
tenets and principles whicli he sought to inculcate. 
An attempt to strengthen this appeal to tlie popular 
mind was made by Chaitanya at the beginning of 
the 16th cent, by introducing from the soutli its 
ecstatic religious dancing and singing. The older 
method of Ram&nanda was, however, followed by 
N&nak (A.D. 1469-1538) and TulsI Das (A.D. 1637- 
1622) ; both of these were married men, as opposed 
to K&mflnanda, who was a monk — a fact which 
distinguishes the adherents of the hJuikti cults 
from the Buddhists or Jains. 

Since the beginning of the 19th cent, the in- 
fluence of Christianity has produced considerable 
effects in the Hindu conception of priestly methods 
and ideals. Apart from the effects on doctrine, 
the general result of this influence has been, on 
the one hand, to create for Hinduism a feeling of 
unity and imlividuality hitherto not to be di.s- 
cemed ; there has even been created a society, the 
Bharata Dharma Mahamaiiclala, for the defence of 
Hinduism as such. It is, however, characteristic 
of the nature of Hinduism that no elfort has been 
made to create a controlling spiritual centre, such 
as would assimilate Hinduism to the’great Churches 
of the West. On the other hand, the minor re- 
forming bodies have some conception of church 
organization, and in practically all aspects of 
Hinduism a strong impulse has been given to the 
priesthood to undertaKe the direction and support 
of various forms of social service. 

6. Animistic tribes. — The primitive tribes have 
from the beginning; of Indian history been con- 
tinually falling under the influence of the higher 
culture of the tribes among them, and their concep- 
tions of priesthood have been affected by the views 
and practices of these tribes. There are still, how- 
ever, abundant traces of a more primitive view in 
which the priest is mainly a medicine-man, whose 
strength lies in his magical powers and his ability 
to become the subject of aivine possession. In 
this view the priestJiood is not, as in Vedic India, 
a hereditary profession based on sacred learning 
and knowledge of tradition, but a spiritual exalta- 
tion which betrays possession by the divinity. 
Thus among the Kols, when a vacancy occurs in 
the oflice of village-priest, the next holder of the 
office is determined by a process of divination. A 
winno wing-fan with some rice is used, and the 
person who holds it is dragged towards the man 
on whom the office of priest is to be conferred. A 
similar practice is observed among the OrAons. 
In N. India in addition to the professional exor- 
cists there are others who do not learn their work 
from a guru, as do the professionals, but are 
naturally inspired by a spirit. In accordance with 
this view is the practice of the semi-Hinduized 
Dravidian tribes of the Vindhya range, who often 
worship Gansam or Raja Lakhan. The shrine of 
the god is in charge of the yillage-6ai^a, who ia 
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invariably selected from among some of the ruder 
forest tribes such as the Bhuiya. Much of the 
work of the baiga is sorcery pure and simple, and 
for this purpose no doubt the most uncivilized 
person is the best adapted, as being in closer touch 
witii the spirits in nature. Similarly the Kiirumbas 
in the Nlfgiri Hills are employed by the Badagas, 
who are much above them in culture, for the sake 
of their special powers. So it is with the ordinary 
axe carried by the dweller in the jungle that the 
victim is slain at the shrine, the haxga then taking 
as his share the head, while the rest of the meat 
is consumed by the male members of the tribe. 
When the baiga in villages of the hill-country 
south of the Ganges desires to exorcize a disease- 
host, he attains the necessary divine possession 
y beating himself with the iron chain which 
hangs from the roof of the shrine of the village- 
od, and which among the Gonds is considered to 
e in itself divine. The same principle of divine 
l) 08 session is exhibited in the worship of Bhiwaau, 
the regular Goiid deity, who is identified with 
Bhimasena, one of the Pfindavas ; once a year a 
special feast is held in his honour, at which the 
god inspires the priest, who, after leaping frantic- 
ally round, falls in a trance. In an analogous 
manner throughout S. India priests in fantastic 
attire, often with masks human or animal, dance 
in order to cause the entry into themselves of 
some spirit, possessed by whom they can predict the 
future for those who make inquiry. Moreover, 
even the sacrilicos in wliich the priests take part 
in large measure are obviously mere fertility- 
charms, as in the case of tho famous human 
sacrifices of the Kandhs. The cult which they 
performed was simple in the extreme ; the elaborate 
templc.s and formal worship of tho Hindu gods is 
unknown in aboriginal religions, where tho temple 
is often of tlio simplest possible formation, con- 
sisting merely of a heap of stones, while even in 
more advanced communities at most a small hut 
forms the abode of the priest of the god, who is 
aniconic. Of the development of higher religious 
conceptions among the aboriginal priesthoods wo 
have no clear proof, as tho occasional appearance 
of wliat may be considered higher beliefs may 
easily be explained by borrowing from the sur- 
rounding tribes which have fallen under Hindu 
influences. Among the Kandhs there are priests 
who have no other occupation than their sacred 
functions ; others, again, can engage in other 
employments, but are forbidden in any event the 
profession of arms, just as in theory this profession 
was closed to tho Brahman. Tho Todas in the 
south have a celibate priesthood, but it is un- 
certain wliether this conception is lamowed from 
Hinduism or is merely one instance of the superiority 
of the celibate for the exercise of functions con- 
nected with divinity, of which there are traces in 
the Vodic period itself, though the principle is not 
carried vei-y far. Tn many cases, however, tho 
penetration of Hindu practice goes very far ; thus 
the out-caste tribe of the Tiyas in Malabar have 
since A.D. 189() created for themselves a temple 
worship modelled on the ordinary Hindu type but 
served by non-Brahman priests. A much older 
example of the same principle is probably to be 
seen m the growth of the Lmgftyat {q.v.) sect of 
Saivas in S. India, whose priests, jahgamasy are 
not Brahmans, but may belong to any other caste. 
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A. Berrikdale Keith. 
PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD {Iranian).-i. Pre- 
Zarathushtrian times.— That the religious beliefs 
anti practices of the Iranians before tlie reform of 
Zarathushtra iiecessitatcfi and actually commanded 
the services of a priestly class scarcely admits of 
any doubt, though, in the absence of direct 
records, the proof of this, as of so many other 
facts relating to the early life of the Iranian.^, 
rests upon indirect evidence. In the Avesla we 
find that the generic term for ‘ priest’ is dthravnn, 
clearly derived from dtur, ‘fire’ — a fact which is 
significant alike of the early origin and of the 
principal function of the sacerdotal office in Iriln. 
That reverence for fire was a marked feature of 
the religious life of the Iranians in the rno.st primi- 
tive period is well established ; * and, when taken 
in conjunction with the fact that the word Otharvan 
in the Rigveda Jins, among other related senses, 
tJio same connotation as the Iranian form dthravnn, 
the inference becomes irresistible that both the 
office and its Avestan name are derived from Indo- 
Iranian days. Moreover, although dthravnn, as 
tho common appellation of the priests, suggests 
that they had as their chief caro the maintenance 
and guardianBlilp of the sacred fire, nevertheless 
it can hardly bo supposed that oven in the pre- 
Zarathushtrian period their duties were not more 
extensive. Tlie old Iranian pantheon enshrined 
other highly venerated divinities,® whose cults 
would naturally require the mediation of [iric'sts. 
The cult of Haoina, to name only one, involving, 
as in all probability it did, in the earliest times a 
somewhat elaborate ritual, would afford a special 
opjiortunity for priestly intervention. Later 
tradition also, as reflected in K?. ix. I f., lends 
support to this contention. In that pas.sage the 
poet describes Haonia approaching Zarathushtra 
m tho morning while he was chanting tho Gnthdft 
in the presence of the sacred fire, and entreating 
the prophet to pray to him, to consecrate hi.s jui< e 
for libations, and praise him as the other sages or 

riests were praising him. Nor can there be any 

oubt that prayers, invocations, an<l sacrifices 
offered to all their gods at this period were medi- 
ated by their priests.* 

Kegarding the organization of the priesthood 
and the relation of the priests to the laity and to 
other classes in society at that period, we have 
but little data from which to draw any conclusions 
with absolute certainty. Although Firdausi’.s 
attribution of the establishment of the three 
orders of priests, warriors, and liu.sbandmon to 
Yima belongs to the sphere of legend rather than 
to that of history, still the division itself repre- 
sents an early stage in the development of the 
Iranian commonwealth. Moreover, tiio position 
of the priests at tlie head in every enumeration of 
these orders in the Avestn, suggesting tlie venera- 

1 See art. Altar (Persian), vol. i. p. 847, with the references. 

8 Sec art. OoD (Iranian), vol. vi. p. 291. 

8 Cf. Herod, i. 182. 
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tion in >vhioh they were held, in perfect accord 
with what we know of the deep moral eameetness 
and marked reli^cions euscoptibilities of the ancient 
Iranians.^ There is no evidence, however, that 
the athravans of Tr&n were regarded or claimed to 
be regarded with the same superstitious awe and 
reverence as the Br&hmans of India arrogated to 
themselves. No superiority as regards descent or 
hi^dier nature was ascribed to or demanded by the 
priests of Ir&n. That priestly families * existed at 
this period, who handeld down to their descendants 
the secrets of correct sacrificing and the approved 
forms of invocations, may very well have been the 
case, though nothing in the nature of a close 
priestly caste resulted in trftn — at least during the 
period now considered. The high regard in which 
agriculture came to be held at an eany period and 
the constant dependence of the community for its 
defence upon the warrior-class would in themselves 
militate against the development of castes in Iran.* 
Moreover, the fact tiiat, according to the Avesta,* 
Zarathushtra was tlie first priest, warrior, and 
agriculturist indicates that tradition at least did 
not regard the gulf between those classes in the 
earliest times as an impassable one. 

2. The Zarathushtrian reform.— In the nature 
of^ thinp it was very unlikely that the great 
spiritual movement which is associated with the 
name of Zarathushtra should leave the priesthood 
unailected. What its influence actually proved to 
be, so far as it is ascertainable, must be learnt 
from its reflexion in the hymns, or Gdf/wM, of the 
A vesta. In those Iiymns the athrava 7 ia are not once 
mentioned by name. In one passage,* it is true, 
the prophet applies to himself another old Aryan 
term for ‘priest,’ namely zaotar (Skr. hotar), 
wliich may serve to show that, however insignifi* 
cant the sacerdotal element in the new movement 
proves to have l)een, he did not entirely renounce 
priestly functions. But the character of his 
refotiii helps to account for the recession of the 
athravans into the background. It was a change 
in the basal truths of the religion more than in 
its external symbols. It was a question not of the 
manner of expressing their devotion to the deities, 
but rather of the object to whom their worship 
should be directed. It was a great prophetic and 
religious revolution, not a priestly transformation. 
New and more spiritual conceptions of deity were 
bom, w^hich were only afterwards to be dothed 
and expressed in ritualistic forms.* Still, no doubt 
the athravans of tlie old religion, at least those of 
them who yielded themselves to the gi’eat reform, 
found a place in the religious life and ministry of 
the new Muzdseisrii ; for the stuped fire continued 
to burn and was jealously guarded during the new 
and more spiritual epoch, eveniif it found a higher 
meaning and significance in the reformed religion. 
That all the old Iranian priests did nob conform, 
as might naturally bo expected, can be proved 
from the fretpient references to the bitter opposi- 
tion of the hivisy usij\ and karapans,^ 

It should be olwcrved that all tliat has been said 
so far lias application, in all ]>robability, to only 
eastern Irftn, our knowledge ot the religious insti- 
tutions of the west during this period being 
practically nil. On the other hand, in reference 
to the succeeding periods, matters are entirely 
reversed. 

3. The Magi and the Iranian priesthood.— 

1 See W. Qeitrer, Civilization qf the Eaetem Iraniane in 

Ancient Timee, tr. D. P. Sanjftnft, Ijondon, 1S86-80, ii. 168. 

^ See M. W. Duncker, Hist, of Anti^itv, tr. E. Abbott, 
London, 1877-82, v. 186 ; of., however, J. H. Moulton, Early 
Zoroaatrianismt do. 1018, p. 194. 

X For other reaaone supporting this contention see F. Spiegel, 
ErAn. Altcrthumekunde, Leipzig, 1871-78, lit. 646 ff.; also 
Geiger, ii. 76 tl. 

♦Ve.xiii. 881 . »ys. xxxiiie. 

^ See Moulton, p. 118. 7 Cf. Y§. xllv. 20, etc. 


When we turn to Greek and Latin authors, the 
other important source for Iranian history, we 
I find no evidence of any acquaintance whatsoever, 
on their part, with the priesthood under any equi- 
valent of its Avestan name.^ According to all the 
classical writers from Herodotus to Agathias, the 
sacerdotal office in Irftn was occupied by a tribe or 
caste of Medes called Man (Old rers. M(^u, Gr. 
Udyotf Lat. Magus) ; and no suggestion is given 
that any other sacerdotal class ^ared with them 
the priestly functions at that period, or that they 
were the heirs of an earlier order of priests. But 
it should be observed that these writers sp^ak 
mainly, if not exclusively, of Iranian religious 
rites as they existed among the Medes and 
Persians, or, speaking geographically, as they 
were found in western Irftn. Furthermore, witn 
the exception of Herodotus, the classical authors 
in question wrote of events and at a date posterior 
to the condition of things represented by the 
earlier part of the Avesta. 

Nevertheless, an additional explanation of the 
difference of nomenclature in the Avesta as com- 
pared with tlie writers of Greece and Rome is felt 
to be necessary when it is remembered that much 
of the BO-call^ Later Avesta was written under 
the influence of, and probably by, the Magi them- 
selves, and at a period contemiwrary with several 
of the Greek aiitnors. 

In this connexion it is to bo rememlxsred that 
oven in late Achscmcnian times the Magi had not 
outlived the prejudice which had become associ- 
ated with their name in the mind of Persians since 
the revolt of Gaumata, and hence they had a 
strong motive to avoid the use of the term magus 
nnder all circumstances ; while the preservation of 
the old term dthrnvan throughout the Avesta, be- 
sides being a convenient substitute for the offensive 
ethnic designation, may have been prompted by 
the desire to further establish the claim of the 
Magi to the succession of the ancient athravans in 
the Iranian priesthood. 

That the Magi were the recognized priestly order 
in western Irftn in the earliest Achicmenian times 
(and, probably, in pre-Achaemenian days, i.e, 
during the a.scendaiicy of the Medes) cannot be 
doubted. What influence or authority they 
acliieved and exercised later in eastern Irftn as a 
result of the conquests of Cyrus in Bactria we 
have no means of determining ; and for the re- 
mainder of this article, therefore, magus and 
priest will be convertible terms,* and Irftn, in the 
main, coincident with Media and Persia.* 

4. The organization of the Magian priests in 
late Avestan and post-Avestan times. — It is 
sufficiently established that the priesthood during 
this periofi possessed a more or less definite inner 
organization, though probably varying much in 
character and completeness at different epochs. 
Even ill Acliffimenian days the Magi seemed to 
have recognized a chief or head of their order. 
Diogenes Laertius,* quoting Xanthus the liyclian, 
spe^s of a long succession (SiaSox^) of Magi 
between the time of Zoroaster and that of Xerxes, 
and names Ostanes, Astrapsychus, Gobryes, and 
Pazates. These, there can be little douot, were 
among the chief priests who stood at the head of 
the sacerdotal order during that period.* In his 
succinct account of the Magi Amniianus Marcel- 

I The one probable exception is Strabo, who save (xv. ill. 15) 
that in Cappadocia the Magi were also called Pyraethi 
(llvpaiSoi), which is, there can be little doubt, a Greek rendering 
of the Iranian Athravan6. 

3 Cf. Apuleius, de Magia^ xxr . : * Persarum lingua Magus est 
qui nostiw saoerdos.' 

* See art. Mxar, vol. vlil. pp. 242-244. 4 Procem. ii. 

• It should be stated, however, that Pliny (HN xxx. 1 f.) 
regards these, and others whom be mentions, merely as dis* 
tinmisbed teachers and not neosssarUy superior in priestly 
rank. 
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linua > says that the Ma^i tribe wag at first a small 
one, and that the Penuana who were politically 
in the asoendanoy. availed themselves of their 
services for the oonduot of public worship. Gradu- 
ally they increased in number and founded an 
exclusive class, with a special area for their dwell- 
ing-place and a proper constitution. 

Put the Later Avesta itself contains clear indi- 
cations of the existence of a priestly organization, 
although there is much uncertainty as to the time 
to which they have reference. In Kr. i. 3-7,* 
where the names of the pdAs, or divisions of the 
day, are mentioned, the priestly writer proclairns 
his purpose to bring ofierings at each gOK to a special 
divinity, and also to the fravashit or spirit of a 
chief or holy person. One of the chiefs whose 
spirit is invoKea is the zarathushtrotema* — i.s. the 
one most like Zarathushtra, or the successor of Zara* 
thushtra. Now, the Morathuahtrotema, as we learn 
from other passages,^ being the spiritufd (and, in 
Ragha, also the secular) head of the community, 
the Pahlavi commentators have inferred ^hat the 
other chiefs whoze fravcuhia are assor* d with 
the other s^cLhs also represented .nom\ of the 
same organization. These were dnqyuma, or lord 
of the province ; zantuma, or lora of the tribe ; 
viaya, or lord of the village or clan ; nmaniyat or 
lord of the house. The interpretation is no doubt 
entirely fanciful, but it has served a valualdo 
purpose in that it has preserved for us some 
vestiges of the organization of the priesthood as it 
seems to have existed at least in Sasaniar times. 
At the head, according to the tradition embodied 
in this interpretation of the Yasna passages, we 
have the zarathushtroterruZi who was a kind of 
supremo pontiff at Rai. Under him each satrapy 
or province {dnqyum) had, as Darmesteter sur- 
mises, a superintendent of the cult, or andarzpat,^ 
In each district {zantu) there was a bishop—raf or 
ratu \ in each borough {via) a vfwhed or magupat.* 
Beneath the mobeds^ and yet belonging to the 
priestly race, were the civil judges {ddtobart 

Mod. Pers. J). We know that the priesthood 
underwent a thorough re-oreanization under the 
Sasatiians and at that period attained its fullest 
development.'^ Another classification of the priests 
is known to the Avesta,® not according to social or 
ecclesiastical rank, but according to their functions 
in regard to certain parts of the Mazdscan ritual. 
On this basis they were divided into eight classes, 
and their names for the most part indicate their 
special functions. The zaotar (now called zdt or 
zbii) had the supremely sacred duty of reciting the 
Gdthaa. The hdvanam pressed out the juice of 
the haovia-p\rmt, which was such a marked feature 
of the ritual in all ages. The atareAiakhsha had as 
his primary charge the nourishing of the sacred 
fire, but in addition he wajj responsible for the 
washing of three sides of the tire*altar and making 
the responses to the zaotar. The frabaretar, be- 
sides hiH duties of preparing and handing the 
utensils to the zaotar^ washed the fourth side of 
the fire-altar. To the asnatar was assigned the 
work of filtering and washing the haomaf while 
the rathwiskare made the mixture of haorna and 
milk. The aherett in keeping with his name, 
brought the water necessary for all the priestly 

1 xxttl. 6. a Of. r». vll. 5-9. 

> Tema Is the superlative suffix. Spiegel, ill. 562, cites Lat. 
maritimua and finiHmtu as parallel instances. 

4 Of. Viap. ix. 1, etc. 

5 Armenian writers ot the Basanian period attest the exist- 
ence of this dlcnitary : see J. Darmesteter, Le Zend-Avaata 
(s»Annalea du Mtta^e vuimet, 21, 22, and 24), Paris, 1892-93, i. 
Si : JA, 6th ser. vol. vil. [1806J p. 114 f. 

e Magupat (Mod. Pers. mobed or mau5ad), as meaning * head 
of the Mitfi.’ Indicates the existence of degrees in the priestly 
ranks. The name does not occur in the Avesta. 

T See Dunoker, p. 69 f. » Vend. v. 161. 
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ceremonies. He bears also the name ddnazvdza.^ 
The eighth was the araoahavarez, who seems to 
have superintended the whole ceremony. At the 
present time the funotions of these eight priests 
are all performed by only two : the zdt, who has 
much the same functions os in earlier times (see 
below also), and the rd^i or rathvn (Pahl. rdaptg)^ 
who is in attendance upon the zaotar, while dis- 
charging the duties devolvii^ upon the seven 
ancient assistant priests. Tiiongh taking his 
name from the Avestan rathwiskare, his chief 
functions correspond more nearly to those of the 
atarevakhaha. 

This great reduction in the personnel of the 
priesthood resulted, there can be little doubt, in 
the first instance from the Arab conquest in the 
7th century. The change is reflected in the 
tone of the Bahman Yaaht and the Dd^iatdn-i- 
Dinik. 

5* The functions of the priesthoofL—The prin- 
cipal functions have already been touched upon 
incidentally. Performing the sacrifices, so long as 
they were practised,® mediating the offerings and 
all public worship, constituted the central and 
most characteristic parts of the priestly duties. 
No sacrifice, Herodotus' tells us, could lawfully 
be made without the presence of a Magus. Still 
the extent of the priestly intervention at th6.se 
sacrifices, on the one hand, and of the lay-assist- 
ance^ at these and other parts of ritual, on the 
other, seems to have varied at different epochs in 
Iranian religious history. In the days of Hero- 
dotus the part of the Magus in the sacrifice was 
confined to merely chanting the theogony or hymn ; 
the person who brought the sacrifice both prepared 
it and dis)) 08 ed of uie flesh after the ceremony. 
In Strabo’s days the priestly duties at such sacrl- 
hces were more extended.® 

The purifications constituted another primary 
function of the priesthood, and formed the most 
fruitful source of their revenue. Uuncker main- 
tains that even the purifications could be performed 
by a layman.' It is expressly stated in the Yen- 
didddP however, that none could perform thene 
ritualistic cleansings unless they Iiad learnt the 
law from one of the purifiers or prio8t.<3. It is 
scarcely probable that tne priests would impart to 
many laymen the qualification which would enable 
them to share with themselves their already slender 
means of subsistence. It bocomos very clear from 
the Aerpatcutdn^ that the priestly revenue did not 
suffice to maintain the whole of their tribe, and as 
a result the participation in secular pursuits was 
legalized. It is true, their fees were substantially 
augmented by what they obtained from the practice 
of medicine. The art of healing was a priestly 
function in very early times in Ir&n, and, if not 
originally, yet ultimately fixed dues were attached 
to such services.' The priesthood, as we have 
already stated, was intimately associated with 
judicial functions in the Iranian comiuonwealth. 

‘ To the Magians,’ Duncker says,'® ‘ belonged t he 
judicial power.’ It is quite legitimate to inter that 
tlie zarathushtrotema! a position at Ilagha, referred 
to before," would entitle him to high legal authority 
among his other prerogatives. During the ascenri- 
anoy of the Arsacids the Magi together with the 
members of the royal race formed the Council of 
the Empire,'® and during tho Sasaiiiaii period the 
Grand Magian performed the coronation of the 
kings.'® 

1 Pragmenta of Xnaka, vi. (SBB iv. 11895] 866). 

a Hco art. Altar (Vonian), vol. i. p. «48. 1. 132. 

4 Accordinif to Ihu Atfrpataatan (cd. fiulaara, ch. 111. f.), 
women and children were ooneldored eli(i:lble to assist at llie 
ritual. 

» XV. 111. 13-16. « P. 189. 7 ix. 47 67. 

H Loe. cit. 9 See Qeltcor, ir. SanJ&nk. i. 216-218, il. 69 f. 

w P. 60. 11 Viap. lx. 1, etc. i» Duncker, p. 66. 

13 See Afifathias, 11. 26. 
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6 . Qualificadofis and symbols of the priestly 
office.— However nrnoh or little at difterent periods 
racial or tribal descent may have counted as afford- 
ing a right to exercise the priestly functionaj the 
pnmary (inalifications clearly and strongly insisted 
upon in the Avesta were of a moral and spiritual 
onaracter. According to the Vendid&d^ the priest 
must be patient, contented, satisfied with a little 
bread, and should eat what is offered to him.^ 

* Call him a prieit, O pure Zarathuihtra, who enquiroi of the 
pure lntdIifi:eDce the whole nii^fhk of the wiodoni which puii&ee 
from fun OM makes the heart wide. ... He who «le^ the 
whole ni((ht Mrithout praialng, or hearing, or reciting, or learn* 
ing, or teaching— call not such an one a prieet.** 

The Aerpaliiat&n si)eaks in the same tenor : 

* Which member of the house shall proceed to the taored 
calling T He who has the greatest thirst after righteousness, 
that is, ho who is the truest friend unto the soul whether he ‘ 
great or humble/* 

Diogenes Laertius,^ after Sotion, says that the 
Magi were forbidden to wear ornaments or jewel- 
lery; their resting-place was the im>nnd: vege- 
tables, a little cheese, and bread their fora. 
Nevertheless they possessed certain outward sym- 
bols of office. The first was the j^idAna (Farsi 
peadm), a cloth or napkin • with which they covert, 
and still do oover, the lower part of the face as 
they recited tlie A vesta and especially when tend- 
ing the siicrod fire, lest |)erohanc 6 any pollution of 
the fire should result therefrom. Secondly, they 
hi^ the khrafstraghnay a leal hem thong or strap 
with which tiiey killed insects and other unclean 
creatui^. They also carried the urvaroiy or staff, 
and the cutra mairiy or knife, with which to kill 
snakes. But perhaps the most characteristic ^m- 
bol was the 6 arsma, or barsom, a bundle of slender 
rods or twigs of a s^ially sacred tree, but now 
8 ulwtitnte(i dy a bundle of metal wires, which are 
iield before the face at the prayers and sacrifices 
(see art. Barsom, vol. ii. p. 4241. ; cf. Ksk 8 ”). 

7 . The priesthood in modem times.— To-day the 

pnesthooa is a hereditary privilege, though it does 
not seem always to have deen so.* All priests in 
India at the present time claim to be descended 
from a single priest, Miniichihr, who came from 
Persia with the first settlers in the 7th century. 
The unity of the priesthood is a oardinal doctrine 
among the Parsis. Every son of a priest, however, 
is not ipno facto liimself a priest able and entitled 
to officiate. Although no oonsecration can make 
a layman a priest, still everv acting member of the 
nriestly family must pass through a series of sym- 
Dolic actions to initiate him into the difi'ereut 
grades of the sacerdotal office. There is in India 
a preliminary function called ndsfkZ (really meaning 
* new zaotar'*), which, altliongh not a door to any 
stage of actual priestly grade, is essential to every 
aspirant to such dignity, and by which he becomes 
a recognized member of the Zoroastrian church or 
community — a bikdlUy a status corresponding to 
full membership in Christian churches, or, as 
Darmesteter observes, a among the Jews. 

In Persia this ceremony is called gudrah va kuzti 
dddany t.e. the investing with the siidrahy or sacred 
shirt, and kustiy or holy girdle, which are the out- 
ward distinctive marks of the Zoroastrian. The 
term nozUd is employed by the Zoroastrians of 
Persia for the ceremony termed ndbar by the 
Parsis of India, and is the function that makes a 
mobwTs son into a priest of the lower grade called 

1 vlll. 12a-lS». » xvlll. 11-17. 

* Ch. I. p. 4 t.y ed. Dulsara. 4 Prootm. vi. 

* In Strabo’s tim« we read that the Magas’s headgear consisted 
of a high felt turban reaching down on either aide of the face so 
os to oover the lipe and oheeks (tv. Hi. 16). 

4 0. F. Karaka, HiM, Partiiy London. 1984, if. 286, says 
that the Pars! religion does not sanction the hereditary ohar* 
acter of the priesthood, ‘which is, Indeed, contrary to the 
ancient law. Tlte custom it merely derived from usage.* 
Duncker also (p. 180) strongly contends that the priesthood was 
not a closed caste in earlier Iranian Uniee. 


herbod^ (Avestan aiihrapaiti) and qualifies him 
for performing the eeremonies of the second grade. 
Before he is aflowed to perform the nOhar ceremony 
the candidate must have completed his fourteentn 
year, and must know by heart all the texts and 
tormuln connected with the Baorifices of the Fosna, 
Vispdrady and Khurda Avesta, He twice under- 
goes the great purification of nine nights <^led 
oareihaMi,mt after which he is conducted to the 
temple by a dastur and his patron, followed by his 
fiiends and other guests. He carries the gurz t 
gavgdni, or club, a reminder of that which was in 
the hand of Faridun, and a symbol of spiritual 
authority over the demons. The head of the 
assembly asks if they admit him as a candidate 
for the holy office, and, taking their silence for 
assent, he enters the Izdshn^ Odhy where he 
celebrates the yeuno— the zoi, or head priest, who 
initiates him, acting for the time being as his r^Upi, 
or ministering priest. He performs the purification 
of nirang and water for four successive days, and 
on the fourth day he has attained the degree of 
herbed, with a right to celebrate all the ceremonies 
of the Khurda Avetta. For exorcising the more 
important ceremonies of the Vendld&d together 
with that of initiating other candidates to ndbar 
it is essential that he should be a mobedy or fully 
qualified priest. To attain the mo^e^-ship he must 
iiave passed through the ceremony callea in India 

mardtih (pi. of Arabic meaning ‘grade* 

or ‘ degree *). This consists of another nine nights* 
urification. On the morning of the succeeding 
ay he performs the Yama with a fully qualified 
priest. On the following or second day again he 
performs* the sacrifice of the fravashis or that of 
the rrosh ; at midnight the Vendiddd is performed 
and henoefortli the candidate is a mobed and en- 
titled to all the privileges of a fully qualified priest. 

Another frequent designation of the chief priest 
in India is dcutur. The name and office pronably 
arose, as Darmesteter observes,^ after the Arab 
conquest of Persia. The origin of the term is not 
altogether clear.* It is used in the translations to 
render the Avestan ratu. In the Shdh-ndmah it 
sometimesdenutes ahigh ecclesiastical functionary ; 
at other times a minister of State. To-day in India 
many mobedz assume and are acoortled the title 
without any real or moral right to it But it is 
frequently applied as a title ot honour to a learned 
mobtd wlio knows his Zend or Avestan and Pahlavi. 
But it specially and more correctly desiraates the 
priest attached-in-ohief to a fire-tem^e of the 
highest order, i.e, an dtcuh i bahrdm. The office 
is generally hereditary, but not necessarily so, 
inasmuch as the patron or founder of such a temple 
may choose his own dastUr, See, further, artt 
Sacrifice (Iranian) and Worship (Iranian). 

LiTBJUTmtB.— In addition to the works referred to in the 
srtiole the Ibllowins tuay be consulted : Anqoetii da Perron, 
Zend-Avesta, Paris, 1771, ii. 629-ClS ; A. Rapp, ' Die Religion 
und Sitte der Perser nnd iibflgen Iranier,* In EDMG xx. 11S6S1 
68-77. Much fuiiher additional material may be found in the 
ASrpatoHOny ed. B. /. Buleara, Bombay, 1916. which could not 
be Included In the oompass of this article. Danueeteter*e 
excellent Introduction to vol. i. of his Le Zmd-AwHa already 
referred to, to which in the treatment of the modem period 
this article is greatly indebted, may be further profltabljr 
ooDSulted. E. £dWARD& 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Jewish).— i. Ex- 
clusiveness of the priesthood.— According to the 
Levitical code, the Hebrew priest is bom, not 
made. This principle has always been so r^r- 
ously upheld that, after the return of the Jews 
from the Babylonian captivity, all those who 
> Herbed did not originally deeignate a prieet of inferior ae 
opposed to one of superior degree, but oiuy the master or in- 
structor as oppos^ to kdviihtay or disoipie. See DdtkMn, 
xlv. 4. 

3 Le Zend-Ateeta {mAnnaiee du MubU Chtimety 21, p. lv)i 
* See Spiegel, iU. 698. 
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claimed priestly rank but were unable to produce 
documentary evidence of their descent from Aaron 
were disQuaJiiied (Ezr 2**, Neh In order to 
safeguard the purity of lineage for future genera- 
tions, the Biblical laws regulating priestly 
marriages were not only strictly enforced, but also 
strengthened in various directions. Priests were 
forbidden to marry a iMlUsdh (childless widow 
whom the brother of the deceased husband had 
refused to marry), or a woman who had spent some 
time in captivity, or a freed slave, or the daughter 
of a proselyte, unless the mother was of Jewish 
descent (Alishn&h, Bikkdrtm, i. 5). The high 
priest was bound to be wedded to a pure virgin, 
who, however, was allowed to he of lay origin. 
These restrictive regulations, added to ancestral 
pride, gradually converted the priestly class into 
an exalted theocracy which, from the nature of 
public affairs, at tho same time formed the social 
aristocracy. The priestly family of tlio Hasmo- 
means acquired royal dignity. Later the high 
priest was the president of the Sanhedrin. Thus 
power, both spiritual and temiioral, and wealth 
accumulated in some priestly families. 

2. Classification.— (a) Tho principal duties of 
the priests were those connectea with the sacrificial 
service of the Temple in Jerusalem. It was also 
their business to prepare and kindle the * perpetual 
lamp* daily ana to arrange the shewuread on 
the golden table every Sabbath. From Biblical 
sources we know that the number of priests hod in 
the course of time increased to such an extent tliat 
only a limited number could be employed in tim 
Temple at the same time. The four clans 
mentioned by Ezra (2**'”, Neh 7“-^) numbered more 
than 4000 male members. It was, therefore, 
necessary to fix a rota of attendance, in order to 

f ive every priest an opportunity of discharging his 
uty at the service. For this purpose the whole 
priestly tribe was divided into 24 companies, 
probably irrespective of the 22 families mentioned 
in Neh At what time this division was 

first made is uncertain, but the most reliable 
tiadition seems to be that preserved in the TOseftft 
{Ta'anitht ii. 1 ; Talm. Jer. fol. 68«<) to the effect 
that the classification was undertaken by the 
prophets. As both Jeremiah and Ezekiel were 

t >riest8, it is not unlikely that they, especially the 
atter, had a voice in the constitution oi the 
priestly order. Each section was called upon to 
do duty in the Temple for one week. Each 
company, officially called ‘watch,* or mishmdr^ 
was again sulxlivided into several ‘houses of 
Fathers,* each of which was probably composed of 
the members of one family. The mUhm&r was 
presided over by a ‘head,*^ and the ‘house* by 
the eldest member. Besides these there was a 
number of officers, but much uncertainty prevails 
as to their status and functions. In the older 
sources (Mishn. SJuikaltm^ v. I ; YCma, ii. 1, iii. 1 ; 


‘keepers of the door* in 2 K 12** and similar 
passages. The Tdseftfi remarks tliat all seven 
'^amarkeltm had to be present when the door was 
opened. We might inter from tliis that each one 
had a different key, so that the door to the 
Temple could never be o{>ened without a certain 
amount of publicity, strict control being kept over 
every one who wished to enter. As the word is 
also employed in connexion with secular super- 
visors, it does not really describe any priestly 
function, altho^h the omcers who bore tliis title 
were priests, l^gethcr with the 'amarkelim are 
mentioned three gkbdrtmt or treasurers, who were 
probably responsible for the golden vessels and 
the Temple funds. 

(e) S*gan . — One of the highest offices was that of 
the t^gan^ commonly believed to have been the 
high priest's lieutenant. Here, however, it should 
be noted that the Mishnah i. 1), when 

speaking of the appointment of a deputy high 
priest for the Day of Atonement, does not use the 
term ^gan, but simply says ‘another priest.* 
Other passages (Fdma, vii. 1; SC^ah^ viu. 7f.) 
have it that the t^qan stood next to the high 
priest and handed the scroll of the Law to him. 
Tiie Talmud ( Ydmd^ fol. 3Qvo) records a tradition 
on the authority of K. 9antn&, himself a sFqan^ 
that, if the hij^h priest was suddenly disquaUlied 
from ministration on tho Day of Atonement, the 
H^gan took his place. Now this ^anin& is always 
called *i*ganot the priests’ (in plural), which 
cannot mean that he acted as deputy to a priest of 
lower rank, or to one high priest only, it seems 
rather that he did duty to several high priests 
either by fixed appointment or by re-election. It 
stands to reason that at a time when many hi^h 
priests were ignorant or neglectful of tlieir duties 
an experiencim assistant him to bo near at band 
to prevent them from making mistakes. The 
frequent change of high priest was most likely of 
less importance as long as a tried s^gan loolced 
after the proper execution of his duties. He was 
probably also meant to be in constant attendance 
on the high priest in order to give greater dignitv 
to his office. According to tho Mishn&h (Tdmil, 
vii. 3), one of his duties was to assist the high 
priest whenever the latter ascended the staircase 
to burn the perfume. Then he took the flags and 
gave the Levites the signal to start singing. 

{d) High priest . — The office of the nif^i priest 
is characterized by his title. He was the spirit- 
ual head of the people, but since the period of 
the Hasmonssaiis he added the regal crown to 
the ecclesiastical mitre. His participation in the 
sacrificial duties during the year was left to his 
discretion, but he was supposed to act as oflering 
priest on the Day of Atonement. There is no 
reason to assume that even on this day he 
nominated any other priest for his work, as other- 
wise the Mishnali would have had no cause to 


Tds. Sheh. ii. 14) th^ are described as m^munnitn 
(sing. m‘munneh). One of them superintended the 
daily morning offering, determining by lot the 
share which each priest had in the ceremony. He 
also gave the signal for the beginning of the morn- 
ing prayer. Others were keepers of seals, keys, 
stores, vestments, tapisserie, overseers of the manu- 
facture of shewbroaa and perfume, musioians and 
choirmasters, criers and constables. Their number 
was 15, but not all of them seem to have held 
equal rank. Thus m*munfiAh is a general descrip- 
tion of office-holder rather than a fixed title. 

(5) 'AmarJcelim.^Of somewhat higher status 
seem to have been the seven *amarf^im {Shek, 
V. 2 ; Tds. ib. 15). The exact meaning of the word 
is doubtful, but it seems that^ they were the 
keepers of the keys to the sanctuary itself. The 
Targum uses the term for the translation of tho 


describe the preparations which began a week 
beforehand, wnen he had to make himself familiar 
with the details of his task for the holy day. 
Even an emergency wife was appointed for the 
event of his wife’s sudden death. His evening 
meal was restricted, and sleep was denied him 
entirely. Before entering the Temple hall ho wm 
solemnly warned by the lay heads of the Sanhedrin 
not to alter anything of the Pharisaic teachings. 
The service itself, which claimed his undivioM 
attention and included the fast, five baths, and 
ten lavings of hands and feet, must have made 
great demands on his physical strength. Wlien 
we add to this the anxiety not to commit a mistake, 
we can understand the Mishnaio allusion to the 
satisfaction expressed at the close of the day 
{Y6md, vii. 4) which is reflected in the glowing 
tribute given to the high priest by an eye-witness 
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in the person of Ecclesiasticus (ch. 60). Poetic 
descriptions by various authors fomi an integral 
part of the present liturgy for the Day of 
Atonement. 

3. Rules for the priesthood —There was one 
condition which all priests, high or low, had to 
fulfil, viz. , they must be free from bodily defects, 
and the rules were as elaborate as their enforce- 
ment was strict. It made no diiterenoe whether 
the blemishes were chronic or temporary (Mishn. 
Bekh^6tht vii.). The Mishnah even forbade a 
priest whoso hands were stained with dye to pro- 
nounce the blessing over the people {M^gilidh, 
iv. 9). A careful compilation of these blemishes 
(amounting to 140) is mven in Maimonides, Mishneh 
Tdrdh [Hilkhdth oiath hammiqddahihy viii.). 
Needless to say, the Biblical prohibition against 
drinking wine or a^ other intoxicant was most 
strictly enforced. The Talmud (Tdantth, fol. 
17vo) strengthens these rules considerably for the 
company whose turn it was to attend the Temple 
service. A similar rule holds good for the present 
time as far as the public blessing is concerned. 

4. Remuneration.— As tiie priests were allowed 
no share in the land (Nii 18*®), the Levitical law 
(w.®*“) assigned certain emoluments to them in 
compensation. These originally formed their sole 
source of income. On the basis of the passages 
just mentioned, the TdseftA (Ifalldh, li. 7 f.) 
enumerates 24 classes o^rieatly * gifts,* viz., 10 to 
be partaken of in the Temple premises, 4 within 
the precincts of Jerusalem, and 10 within the 
borders of the Holy Land. These ‘ gifts * consisted 
in the first instance of the flesh of sin-offerings and 
trespass-offerings, which was eaten by such male 

J iriests as were not debarred from so doing by 
’..evitical uncloannoss. None of it could be eaten 
outside the Temple. The officiating priests were 
also entitled to the skins, including those of the 
bumt-offerin^s. In view of the large number of 
‘heavy* sacrifices, the income derived from the 
skins must have been considerable. Of the lighter 
kind of sacrifices, such as peace-olferings and 
festival-offerings, the priests received only the 
breast and the right shoulder. These not only 
could be eaten within the boundaries of the holy 
city, but also could be shared with women, 
children, and even slaves. Another source of 
revenue w'ns the cereal offerings, viz., the part of 
the meat-offerings which was not burnt on the 
altar, the shewbread, the 'or/wr, etc. Priests who 
lived in the provinces were recipients of the 
t^rdmdht the gift of fruits from field and garden. 
From the Levites they claimed the tithe of the 
tithes due to them from the people. To these 
were added the firstfruits and hrst-hom domestic 
animals suitable for sacrifices. First-bom sons 
had to be redeemed by the payment of five shekels, 
which belonged to the pnest who performed the 
ceremony. The first-born of unclean animals were 
likewise subject to redemption according to the 
priest’s estimate. To these were added gifts of the 
‘first dough’ of wheat, barley, spelt, oats, and 
rye, and of the first cut of wool from a flock con- 
sisting of at least five sheep. All these regular 
iinm.sts were occasionally supplemented by vows 
and free gifts either in kina or in the form of 
money. Lastly must be mentioned things 
‘ devoted ’ {Iwrein)^ which no layman was allowed 
to touch. ^ / 

Such wa^ tbb income of the ordinary priest. If 
he was free from any physical blemish, lie shared 
the emoluments of the sacrificial service twice a 
year. Priests who lived in Jerusalem benefited by 
the influx of the people for the celebration of the 
three festivals of pilgrinn^. It may be assumed 
therefore that the majority of priests lived in or 
near the holy city, as the care of their families 


forced them to be in touch with clients who 
bestowed dues and gifts on them. In the nature 
of things there must have lieen a great disparity 
of income, and the social status of priestly families 
must have varied. The greater number probably 
remained poor. Many, as alluded to above, were 
obliged to practise some trade, in spite of the fact 
that the imposts seem to have oeen regularly 
paid (Neh !()“*•). This is vividly illustrated by 
the Mishn&h {BikkUrimt iii.), which gives an 
account of the cutting and conveying the first- 
fruits to the Temple. Rich and poor joined in the 
festival procession, every one carrying his ba.sket:, 
and even the king, probably Agrippa I., handing 
his gift in person to the officiating priest, whilst 
reciting the prayer prescribed in Dt 26®'*®. 

The revenue of the high priest was placed on a 
different level. His position demanded that he should 
be wealthy. If he came from a poor family, it was 
the duty of his brother priests to make him rich. 
Josephus [Ant. xx. viii. 8, ix. 2) speaks of the 
violent conduct of some high priests who sent their 
servants into the threshing noors of the people to 
take away the tithes so that thoir poorer orethren 
died from starvation. Unfortunately he mentions 
no names, but attaches this remark to the para- 
graph in which he tells of the appointment of 
Ismael h. Phahi II. as high priest. Tliis, however, 
is the priest of whom the Mishnfth {Sd^dh^ ix. 15) 
relates that with him the lustre of iiriesthood 
came to an end. It is therefore probable that the 
censure of Josephus (who was himself a priest) 
was meant for Ismael’s predecessor, the avaricious 
Ananias, son of Nedebaios, who w^as removed from 
office, and later mot with a violent death at the 
hands of the people. 

5. High pnest’s legal status.— Notwithstanding 
his exalted position, the high priest did not stand 
above the law, at least in theory. Both the 
Mishn&h and T5seft& point out that, in the event 
of his committing breaches of the religions or 
moral laws, he was liable to be called before the 
court. No such case is recorded in the sources. 
High priests were occasionally removed from office, 
but for personal and political motives rather than 
for religious ones. In flagrant cases of dcfianc^e of 
the traditional teaching the people aeted inde- 
pendently. The Mishnah ((S'l/Mda, iv. 9) relates 
that one nigh priest (whose name is not given) who 
endeavoured to introduce Sadducean practices 
during the ceremony of pouring out water on the 
Feast of Tabernacles was done to death by the 
people, who pelted him with their citrons. 

6. Decline of the priesthood.— The destruction 
of the Temple by the Romans not only put an end 
to the sacerdotal service, but also deprived the 
priests of their chief source of income. Although 
the laws connected with land-tenure remained in 
force, the Jewish population was so reduced in 
num^rs and so impoverished that their tithes and 
gifts could not have amounted to much. The 
priests living in the Diaspora were reduced to a 
number of empty privileges, and only the redemp- 
tion of first-born sons, which is practised to this 
day, preserved a remnant of monetary gift due to 
them. In the storm and stress of the times the 
real control of priestly pedigrees has been irretriev- 
ably lost, ana is replaced by family tradition. 
Certain family-names, some of them being of 
considerable age and literary renown, carry an 
indication of the priestly descent of the bearers 
with them. In modern times the claim of priest- 
hood has lost its title to social distinction. The 
religious duties of priests are limited to pronounc- 
ing the blessing (Nu B****®) over the people during 
the public worsnip on festival days. Tne ancient 
rules of disqualification are still in force, with the 
exception of the preservation of Levitical cleanli- 
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nesSf since the means of re-establishing the same 
no longer exists, imd are merely intimated by the 
ceremony of washing of hands witli the assistance 
of Levites. The prohibition of coming in contact 
with a dead person or a grave, with the exceptions 
mentioned before, is likewise still in force. There 
is still one privilege specified in the Mishn&h 
{Horaydth, iii. 8) to be mentioned, viz., the pre- 
cedence of the priest over a Levite or an ordina^ 
Israelite in every religious ceremony, especially in 
the order of persons * called * to the reading of the 
lessons from the Pentateuch during public worship. 
The same paragraph holds up to contempt those 
high priests who held office not bv virtue of learn- 
ing and piety, but from worldly motives. It 
places them beneath the marmer in the Rabbinical 
sense (Mishn&h, Y^hh&mCth^ iv. 13). The historical 
baok^ound of this is undoubted. 

LrraaATURs.— J. Lundlus, Dui alien jiidiiehm BMiatkanur, 
OotteadiensU i»na Chwohnheiten, Hamburg, 1788 ; L. Henrfeld, 
Gaaoh. det Volkea Jiarael^ Leipzig, 1868 ; H. Bwald, Die 
AUerthilmer dsM VoUtea laraal. Gottingen, 1800 ; A. Btichler, 
Die Frieatar und dar Cultua, Vienna, 1896 ; A. Kuanen, * Da 
geaohiadenla der priestera van Jahwe en de ouderdom dar 
priestertiike wet,* in ThT xxiv. [1890] 1-42 ; A. van Hoonacker, 
Ze Saeeraoee ISvUiqw dans la hi at dona Vhiat. daa Hibrettx, 
Louvain, 1899; w. W. Baudissin, Die Geach. dea alttaat. 
Pneetert/iume, Leipilg, 1889 ; art. ‘ Priests and Levites,* In UDB 
iv. 67-97 : B. Schttw, QJ il. 267-368. 

H. Hibschfbld. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Mexican). —In 
ancient Mexico the priestly office had arrived at 
a condition of high complexity, the various (^ades 
of the priesthood being sharply differentiated. 
At first the priest was merely the tribal medicine- 
man, and in nomadic times hod charge of the tribal 
god, the image of which he carried from place to 
place. The temporal and religious authorities 
were never quite distinct, the ilatoany or king, 
being necessarily a man conversant with hiero- 
nhantic as well as military practice. In the 
Mexican hierarchy proper, as apart from those of 
the surrounding and subject peoples, were two 
chief priests, each of whom was entitled Quetzal- 
ooatl (the name of the god who was the founder of 
religious orders), but who were distinguished from 
one another by the titles of toUc tlamaca^ui and 
tlaloc tla^nckcoKquit and who were respectively the 
leaders of those castes which especiany served the 
gods lluitzilopochtU and Tlaloc. These pontifis 
were e<mal in grade and held their positions in 
virtue of their piety and general fitness. Occupy- 
ing a lower rank was the mexkatl Uohuatzin^ head 
of the ccUrnecaxii or priestly college, and interpreter 
of ritualistic difficulties, in w'hich duties he was 
assisted by the huitanauae teohuaizin and the 
tzpan teohwUzin, the latter being executive educa- 
tional officer. The rank and file of the priesthood 
oonsisted of two tnrades — the f ^Aamococ, or upper 
g^e, and the Harmcazqui, Beneath these were 
tne tlamacaztont or neophytes. The first grade 
included many special functionaries who served 
various deities or performed definite rites. 

The costume of the priesthood in general con- 
sisted of a black mantle, the body being painted 
black, relieved, in some cases, with yellow designs. 
The hair was allowod to grow long, and the ears 
were torn and ragged from the practice of peniten- 
tial blood-letting. The priest who performed the 
act of human sacrifice was garbed in red. 

The offices of the Mexican priesthood were 
numerous ; and, besides sacrifice, the care of the 
temples, and ritualistic labours, they were employed 
in astrological observation and aivination. The 
amamoatini^ a special class, were engaged in the 
preparation of the painted MSS whi^ served the 
Mexicans as written records ; and others were em- 
ployed as singers and dancers. Ritual practice, how- 
ever, occupied most of their time, especially in- 
cense-buming, which was performed several times a 


day. The education and preparation of a priest were 
severe. The neophyte commenced his priestly life 
at about the age of seven by sweeping the temple 
buildings and preparing tne boay-paint for the 
priests ^om pine-soot, gathering aloe spines for 
blood-letting, and making adobe building bricks. 
Later ho made night pilgrimages to a holy moun- 
tain in the vicinity as a test of austerity. 

The Mexican priests were, however, above all, 
diviners, and their practice in thiH respect is 
minutely outlined in the works of Sahagun. The 
basis of their calculations was the astronomical 
calendar known as the Tonalaniatl (*Book of 
Days’), from which they cast horoscopes and fore- 
tola lucky days and seasons (see DiYlNATiON 
[American], Calkndab [Mexican]). 

LirsaATURB.— B. do Sahagan, Hittona Genardt da laa Coaaa 
da Nuava Sapalla^ 8 vols., Mexico, 1829 ; J. de Torquemada, 
La Jfonafouut Indiana, Madrid, 1728 ; F. S. Clavlgero, 8toria 
AiUha dal MetaieOf Ceacna, 1780, Eng. tr. Uiat. Mexico, 2 
vole., London, 1787 ; L. Spence, Tha Civilization o/ Ancient 
Maxieo, Cambridge, 1912; T. A. Joyce, Mexican Arehcaoloffy, 

do. 1914. Lewis Spence. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Muhammadan).- 
In the Muhammadan system there is proiierly no 
caste, class, or profession which monopolizes the 
performance of religious rites ; when these were at 
nrst performed in public, the leader was properly 
the cnief of the community, and the name i/nam, 
* leader in prayer,’ is therefore used for ‘ sovereign,’ 
‘chief autnonty,’ and the like. Taking the lead 
in the religious service of the mosque was there- 
fore the duty of the sovereign in the capital and 
of his representative in the provinces; but in 
*Abbftsid times we find the faldf, or 'public 
prayer,’ occasionally separated from the governor- 
ship and combined witli another office — e.g., the 
j'udgeship (Tabari, Chronicle^ Paris, 1867-74, iii. 
378 [anno 156], 468 [anno 168]) or the headship of 
police (t5. iii. 469 [anno 169]). As mosques multi- 
plied it became customary to make provision for 
an inulm, and, If there was a Friday sermon, for a 
kha^lb (‘preacher’). Such a man was supposed to 
be of good character {Aghdni^ Bfilfiq, 18o8, xvii. 
11), and of course had to possess sullicient learn- 
ing to discharge his functions. 

The legal aspect of the matter is treated by 
Mawerdi, Conaiiiutionea Polithm (ed. M. Enger, 
Bonn, 1853, pp. 172-186). A distinction is there 
made between royal and civil mosques ; in the 
former the minister must normally be appointed 
by the sovereign, in the latter by the congregation ; 
if there are more than one candidate, a majority 
are to appoint; if votes are equal, the sovereign 
is to do so. The founder of a mosque has not the 
right to lead prayer in it himself, but on this point 
there is a dinerence of opinion. Prayer may not 
be led by a woman, if there are any men in the 
congregation. D. S. Maugoliouth. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Roman ).-Undor 
the old Roman monarchical system the office of king 
included religious as well as secular functions. The 
ruler was both king and priest. But on the estab- 
lishment of the Republic a line of cleavage was 
drawn, and, althou^ reli|[ion remained a branch 
of the general State administration, all its technical 

P hases were assigned to priestly organizations. 

'he relation of the priestly colleges to the secular 
authorities was one of the characteristic features 
of Roman religion. The powers of the jjriests were 
not co-ordinate with those of the senate and the 
magistrates, but were subject to their control. 
They penformed the routine duties of their office 
without special instruotions, but, when unusual 
ciroumstances arose, it was only at the command 
of the State authorities that they became active. 
Neither pontifiezz nor haruspicea took measures in 
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regard to prodigies until the senate ha<l unlered 
them to do so ; the quirufecimviri were not per- 
mitted to Inspect the Sibylline books except at the 
express command of the senate. 

Of the numerous priestly organizations (soesr- 
puhlici pop\d\ Ho^nani Quiritium) four were 
of special importance {sacerdotwn quattuor amplia- 
tima collegia) : the jiontifiees, the augur eSy the 
oommiBsion in charge of the Sibylline books and 
of all ceremonies conducted * ritu Graeco ’ [quinde- 
cimviri sacris faciundis), and the college which 
supervised the sacred banquets {aeptemviri tpul- 
ones). Next to these in rank came the priestly 
sodalitates : the fUtalea^ the sodalea Titii, the 
aodalea of the dim imperaiorea (modelled on the 
sodalea Titii), the Salti, and the fratrea Armies. 
There is evidence that the rank of i\\Qfstiales and 
of the aodales Auguatalea anproachtid very closely 
that of the four great colleges; of the relative 
ranking of the ArvaleSf Ttfii, and Salii we have 
no detinlte indication. The runners of the Luper- 
calia (the Luperci) were inferior to the others. 
The sodales Augustalea were founded A.D. 14 ; but 
all the other piiesihoods mentioned, with the 
exception of the aeptemviri epulonea, go back to 
the regal period. This fact is significant of the 
oonservatism of the Homan national religion. 
Moreover, the aeptemviri epulonea were organized 
(100 B.c.) merely for the purpose of relieving the 
pwitijicea of one of their functions ; the priesthood 
did not represent any new religious ideas. There 
were, however, some minor priesthoods organized 
during the Republic to take care of the rites of 
some god or gods belonging to communities which 
the Romans had assimilate {sacerdotes LanuvinL 
aacerdotes Tusmlanij etc.). The Greek and 
Oriental cults introduced daring the Republic and 
the Empire brought their own priests with them. 

The qualifications for membership in any of the 
priesthoods were free birth, Roman citizenship, an 
unblemished civil record, and a physique free from 
infirmities. Ori^ally, with the exception of the 
quindecimvirit all the old priesthoods were limited 
to palricians. But in the course of time this ex- 
clusiveness passed away, except in the case of the 
rex aacrorum, the SoUiit the three great flamineSf 
and later the }faminer of the deified emperors. By 
the lex Ogulnia (300 B.C.) five of the nine places 
in tho colleges of the pontificea and the augurea 
respectively were reserved for the plebeians, while 
the four others were open to both oraers. Wissown ^ 
suggests that in all probability it was the lex 
Ogmnia that opened to the plebs the other priest- 
hoods also. From the bomnning of the Empire a 
new classification prevailed : senatorial and eques- 
trian priesthoods. To the former belonged tho 
four great colleges, the aodalea of the divi impera- 
iorea, aodalea Titii, feticUea, fratrea Armies, and 
Salii ; to the latter the Luperci, the mmojjlaminea, 
the m\nor pontiJk.es, and the aacerdotea Tuaculani, 
Lanuvini, etc. 

The extent to which the accumulation of priest- 
hoods in the hands of one man was customary 
varied with the kind of priesthood and with the 
period. As regards the combination of two of the 
four great priesthoods, we find examples in the 
earlier Republican period, but not in the later 
until the time of Csssar, who was both pantifex 
nutximua and augur. Moreover, the accumulation 
of priesthoods of this class did not become common 
till the 8rd and 4th centuries, except in the case of 
the emperors and other members of the imperial 
family. There was less objection to the combina- 

1 We And this word need of the whole body of Roman prieeta 
M to this phrase, but it is not applied to ths priests of indi- 
vidual Roman gods, with ths exoi^tion of ths munloipal groups, 
aae&rdoUa Lanunini, etc. It is used, howtver, of ths priests 
attached to various Greek cults. 

> Raligion und KvUus der ROmaf*, p. 498 f. 


tion of one of the great priesthoods with one or 
more of the aodcUittuea, and many examples ooour. 
The Salii, however, could not hold any other 
priesthood. If they joined another, they ceased 
automatically to be Salii. Whether a fLaman 
could hold any other priestly offioe is doubtful. 

Priests were allowed to hold civil and military 
offices. This probably was not intended in the 
readjustment of civil and religious offices that 
took place after the expulsion of the kings, but 
gradually it became the regular practice. There 
were, however, exceptions. The rest acusrorum 
could not hold any civil or military office, and the 
Jlamen Dialia was virtually prevented from doing so 
by the nnmerous tabus whicn hampered his actions. 

In the early Republican period theusnal method 
C. choosing mem Mrs in the priestlv colleges and 
aodalitaiea was that of co-optation, out in the year 
103 D.O. the lex Domitia was passed, by wnich 
vacancies in the four great colleges were filled by 
election at the comitia aacerdotum, which consists 
of seventeen (that is a minority) of the tribes, 
chosen by lot. The nominations to the sacerdotal 
comitia were made by the respective colleges, 
which after the election went through the form 
of co optation. In the case of the aodalitaiea the 
old sy stein of co-optation remained. Under the 
Empire the influence of the emperor in the appoint- 
ments both to oolleges and to aodalitaiea was 
almost unlimited. Appointment to a priesthood 
was generally for life. The Vestals and the Salii 
were exceptions. 

The priests were provided by the State with 
funds for the maintenance of the various cults and 
for the performance of the duties of their office, 
and with attendants and slaves {apparitorea, 
Iktorea, tihidnea, viatores, aervi puUici). Some of 
them were furnished with residences—c.y., the rex 
aacrorum and the Vestals. They had the privilege 
of wearing the toga proitexta, and, if they cared to 
take advantage of it, exemption from civil and 
military duties {mealio militias muneriaque puUici). 

1. Collegium pontificum.-— (a) Ponf (/ices.— While 
the old derivation of pontif ex from pons and faeere 
is probably sound, it is not possible, with the data 
available, to determine precisely the original signi- 
ficance of the term. It is not even known posi- 
tively that pons here means 'bridge,’ though 
scholars once more tend to interpret the word in 
that way, finding an explanation m those religious 
associations of bridgo-bnilding which are known to 
have existed in ancient times. The priesthood 
was not peculiar to Rome, but existed also in other 
places in Latium — e.a., Pneneste and Tibur.^ 
According to the tradition, the pontificea were 
originally five in number. Including the king, 
however, who doubtless performed the functions 
which under the Repnbuo fell to the pantifex 
maximua, there were six. Subsequently the 
nnmlier was increased to nine (300 aa), and later 
by Sulla to fifteen. 

With the pontijicea were closely oonneoted 
certain other priests or priestesses : tne rex aacro- 
rum, ihojlaminea, and tne Vestals. So close was 
the association that from the beginning of the 
Republic aU these were regarded as belonging to 
the college of pontificea. Towards the close of the 
Republic the pontin^minorea* were also members 
of tho college (cf. Cic. de Har. Reap. vi. 12). 

The pontfex maximua was the president of the 
coll^ and represented its authonty. But it is a 
mistake to suppose that the other pontificea consti- 

> See indaxM to CIL xlv. 

s The title of poiUiJteea matem wm mlied to the reeahur 
pantifiosa only iomaxoM the end of the nrd oenh efter Oniiet. 
The title WM need to dlsttnguieb them, not from the pentifieta 
minoraa, but from the ponRjUaa Solia, the prleethood founded 
by the emperor Aurelien to snpenriM the worship of hie son- 
god. 
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merely an advisory body. A aueetion snb* 
mitted by the senate was discussed by the whole 
college, and the opinion of the majority prevailed, 
even if the mntiftx mnximuf held a different 
view.^ Bat along many lines he could act without 
reference to them. In the earlier period especially 
his power was very great; c.p., he originally 
appointed the rex sacrarum, the flamine$t and the 
Vestals, even against the wishes of the appointees. 
Later this power seems to have been moditiod, and 
in the case of the rex (Livy, XL. xlil 4) and the 
jiamines nutiores (Tac. Ann, iv. 16) be made his 
appointments from a list of candidates nominated 
probably by the college, while Vestals were chosen 
by lot from a list of twenty whom he nominated 
(Aul. Gell. I. xii. 11). He had also the power to 
punish those priests : the rex sad the flaminet he 
could fine, and under some circumstances dismiss 
from office ; in the case of the Vestals he had the 
right of corporal punishment, and originally of 
inflicting the death penalty. 

It was the duty oi the poniijicet to conserve the 
body of Roman religions tradition. They were 
mrimarily theologians, professors of sacrA law. 
They were the final anthority on all auestions 
pertaining to the old Roman gods, ana on the 
proper methods of maintaining satisfactory rela- 
tions with them. It was a fundamental belief in 
Roman religion tliat a benevolent attitude on the 

{ )art of the gods could be secured only by scmpn- 
ous attention to all the minutim of ntuai. With 
these minutiff* the pontifices were familiar. They 
knew not only the names of the gods, but also 
their attributes and the formulm by which they 
should be addressed. They were oonsulted not 
only by the magistrates in regard to mattoni which 
concerned the State, but also by private oitizens 
who found tliciuselves under the stress of some 
religious problem. 

They were not, however, merely authorities on 
sacre<l law. They themselves took an active part 
in religious services, and their sacerdotal functions 
are clearly indicated by the imdgx^ of their office, 
which include the bowl for libations {fsimpulum), 
the sacrificial knife [secefipita)^ and the axe {seenrit). 
It was, moreover, with special reference to their 
duties as officiating priests that, at least in the 
earlier perioil, they were subject to tabus similar 
to those which persisted with so much more rigour 
in the case of the flamen Dialia: they could not 
look at a corpse or mount a horse. The pontifex 
maximus in particular was not permitted to absent 
himself from Rome, or at rate from Italy, for 
a porioil of any length. They odioiated at the 
most important ceremonies in the public worship 
of Vesta and the penatea w well as at those of 
the Capitol ine triad, for with these cults, which 
embodied some of the oldest and most sacred of 
Roman reli^ous ideas, they, as members of the 
ranking prmsthood of the State, had especially 
close associations. They had the rare privilege of 
entering the inner sanctum of Vesta; the regia, 
the official headquarters of the pontifex maximiia, 
was adjacent to the house of the Vestas, and he 
stood * in loco parentis ’ to them. When Augustus 
became pontifex maximtaa (12 B.a), he built a 
temple of Vesta close to his own residence on the 
Palatine. The cult of the Capitoline deities had 
an equal claim on the attention of tlie pontificea. 
They supervised the monthly sacrifices ofler^ by 
the rex and the flamen Dkilts on the kalends and 
the ides. On the ides of September and November 
the college celebrated a sacred banquet (spWum 
looia in Capitolio), till in the year 196 B.c. this 
function was transferred to the college of the 
epulones. Furthermore, the officiated at 

the ceremonies held in connexion with cnlts which, 
1 A OMe i* citeU for the year «00 aa by Livy, xx«. U. 7. 


though recoratsed by the State, were not provided 
with special priests. And it was they who, in 
order to prevent the complete disappearance of the 
worship of certain ancient divinities like Angercma, 
Gama, Aoca Larentii^ and others who were fad- 
ing out of Roman religious life, made anneal liba- 
tions and saoiifiees in their honour. Moreover, 
they were in charge of certain ceremonies belong- 
ing to the category of lustration, as, #.y., the 
Fordicidia on I5th April. They also took in 
the rites of the Argei (in March and May). 

On all these occasions the pontiflcea either offici- 
ated in person or were represented by subordinahs 
priests. But there were many important cere- 
monies in which they participated merely as the 
advisers or assisLmts of the magistrates — e,g., 
when vows were made on the outbreak of a pestil- 
ence or at the beginning of a war, or on the 
occasion of the annual vows on 1st Jan., which 
were pronounced by the consul or other magistrate, 
who repeated the words after the pontifex maxi- 
mua.^ When relations with the gods were en- 
dangered by a flaw in a ceremony, the pontiflcea 
were oonsulted and charged with the supervision 
of appropriate expiatory rites; when a prodigy 
(numstmm, prodigium) was reported to the senate, 
that body consnlt^ the pontifleea, who gave their 
opinion as to the best nietho<ls of placating the 
gods of whose anger the prodigy was regards as 
a manifestation. At a comparatively early date, 
however, the pontifleea relinqnislied for the most 
part the caro of prodigies to the haruapieea or to 
the priests in charge of the Sibylline oracles, 
reserving for tbemsmves the expiation of oertaiu 
ones only (e.g., showers of stones, speaking oxen, 
eto.), in regard to which the efficacy of their 
methods had long been established. Moreover, 
the ceremony of consecration [coneecratio) was 
performed by the pontiifo ; 0 .p., a new temple or 
altar was dedicatM by the magistrate who had 
vowed it, or, if he was no longer in office, by a 
committM appointed for the purpose (duoviri xdi 
dedicandm),\iVL{, was consecrated oy pontiflcea. 
By the act of dedication the magistrato gave it up 
to the god ; (>y the consecration the pontifex maxu 
mua or one of his colleagues declared it to be the 
property of the god (res aaera). To the pontifima 
also belonged the act of eonaecratio capitis et 
bonorum, A husband who had sold his wife, a 
son who had killed bis father, or some otbcT 
equally reprehensible olFender could, after ade- 
quate investigation, be expressly consigned by the 
p<mtifex to this or that divinity or group of 
divinities (* Baoer esto ’) ; and one who had been 
proDOUDCod aacor could be killed with impunity by 
any one of those whom his crime had injured. In 
historical times, however, Uie punishment of one 
upon whom the sentence of * Baoer esto’ had been 
passed was 1 ef t to the tribunes. Another ceremony 
ui which the participation of the pt^iflees was 
indispensable was that known as devotion {devotio). 
The words in which the commander of an army, in 
the hope of extricating himself from a perilous 
porition, devoted himself, or one of his oonntry- 
men, or the army of the enemy to the gods of the 
lower world were pronounced first by a pontifex ; 
the commander repeated them, phrase by phrase, 
after him. Again, the pontiflcea supervisi^ both 
the making of the vow of the sacred spring {pet 
eacrum) and, if necessary, its fulfilment. Tlirongli 
another activity they not only were brought into 
contact with poiiticui life, but sometimes influenced 
it to a very considerable degree. This was their 
supervision of the calendar. Besides providing for 

1 Uvy, IV. xxvii. 1 : * IMotstor, praoeunto A. OorneKo ponti- 
flee niaximo . . . ludoa vovit,* xzxvi. ii. 8 : ' id votum In ha«e 
verba, prassunte P. Udolo pontiflos tnaxiino, oonna noncu- 
povit.' 
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the proper observance of the festivals— a duty 
whicn was incumbent on them as the representa- 
tives of the rights of the gods— they had charge of 
the intercalations, and there is evidence that they 
sometimes manipulated them to further the aims 
of political leaders or parties. 

in the early period of Homan society law and 
relimon were inextricably intermingled, and so we 
fimf that tlie pontijicea were authorities in the 
former as well as in the latter field. Even in later 
times, when the legal system had attained to 
independent development, the pontificea still re- 
tain^ functions that belonged to the sphere of 
law — e,g,, their participation in the marriage rite 
of confarreatiOf in the Kind of adoption known as 
arrogatiOf and in the making of wills, as well os 
their control of burial, of sepulchres, and of the 
whole cult of the manes. In the case of an arroga- 
tion or the making of a will they convoked the 
people in the comUia calata in order to secure 
Iheir approval of the act. 

The archives of the college were in the regia. 
These included the formula) which had to bo used 
in appealing to the gods {indigitamenta [^.e.]) ; the 
forms for vow's, dedications, etc. ; the directions 
for the proper observance of all the details eon- 
nected with sacrifices; the necessary instructions 
for the performance of expiatory rites, or, where 
the oflbnce could not be expiated, for the infliction 
of the ]ienalty; the calendar {fasti); and the 
annual transactions of the college {annalcs 
maximi}t which, on account of the connexion of 
the pontifices with the political administration of 
the counti^, became so important an element in 
Koman historiography. But the archives con- 
tained other documents of even greater importance, 
namely the decrees and responses which the college 
formulated on questions submitted to them by 
magistrates or by the senate. These decrees dealt 
with the new problems which were constantly 
arising in regara to vows, dedications, sacred sites, 
festivals, the cult of the manest and other phases 
of Koman religion which fell within the scope of 
the activity of iYitporUifcca. These decrees formed 
a growing body oi pontifical law. 

(6) Rex aacrorum. — On the establishment of the 
Republic, while most of the spiritual activities of 
the king devolved upon the pontifex maximus^ 
some of them were assigned to a priest whose ottice 
was instituted at that time, and who was given 
the name of rex aacrorum. ^ While the office, as we 
see from the name and know from other sources, 
was one of mat dignity, it was vastly inferior 
to that of the pontifex maximua in power and 
influence. The rex could not hold any iiolltical 
office, and it is clear that appointment to the office 
was regarded as equivalent to political extinction. 
The incumbent was honourably but effectively 
shelved for the rest of his life. 

Me officiated at the regifugiumt the ceremony 
held in the comitium oh 24th Feb. ; and the 
calendars show the notation Q.B.C.F. (*quando 
rex comitiavit, fas’) on 24th March and 24th May. 
At the reg\fugium the rex sacrificed a victim as a 
sin-offering, and immediately after the sacrifice 
took to flight, apparently with the idea of escaping 
the taint.* The old exidanation, by which the 
name of this rite was referred to the expulsion of 
the kinp, is wliolly without foundation. Equally 
unsatisfactory is the explanation usually given in 
regard to the functions of the rex on 24th March 
and 24th May. It is generally said that these two 
days were especially appointed for the making of 
wills {teatamenti f actio) and that on them the rex 
1 This if the form of the title attestod by Inaoriptions. Latin 
authora use rtx aaerificuiu$ frequently. Livy, ix. xxziv. 12, has 
rtx taeriJMorum, 

3 Cf. the w^ifugia (6th Julv), where, from a similar motive, 
the people fled from a sin-offering. 


presided at the comitia calata convened for the 
purpose. No adequate evidence has ever b^n 
adduced to establish this theory, and in all proba- 
bility, as Rosenberg^ contends, comitiavit here 
means * has come to the comitium (and sacrifice 
there),’ and the ceremony in each case was, like 
that of the regifugium, of an expiatory character. 
The rex also made an offering on the Capitol on 
the nones of each month, when he announced the 
festivals to be held during the rest of the month 
(VaiTO, de Ling. Lat. vi. ^). Macrobius (i. xv. 9) 
tells us that in the early period the rex made 
sacrifice on the kalends, after the pontifex minor 
had announced to him the appearance of the new 
moon. But this ceremony apparently was given 
up. In fact the evidence of its ever having taken 
place is somewhat fiimsy. 

The rex was the special priest of Janus, and we 
have record of the offering which he made to that 
god in the regia on the occasion of the agonium on 
9th January. It is partly in his capacity as priest 
of Janus, who presided over all beginnings, though 
partly also in recognition of his position as a repre- 
sentative of one phase of the royal power, that the 
rex aacrorum is given first place in the old ranking 
of Roman priests: rex aacrorum^ flaminea Dialia, 
Martialia, Quirinalia, pontifex maximua. 

(c) Flaminea. — The Jlaminea^ were special priests 
attached to the service of individual gods, and 
charged with the duty of officiating at sacrifices 
and other ceremonies in their honour. The name 
of tlie god is regularly indicated by an adjectival 
form : fiamen Dialia, ftamen of .Jupiter, fiamtn 
Martialia^ of Mars, and so forth. Only one excep- 
tion is cited to this system of designation, namely 
the title of the fiamen of the deified Septimius 
Severus: fiamen divi Seveii. The best attested 
form of the name of the office is fiannonium, but 
fiaminatua is also found. 

The most important of the fiaminea l^longed to 
the college of pontificea, and wore fifteen in numl>er: 
three fiaminea maiorest the fiamen DialiSf fiamen 
MarttaliSf and fiamen QuirmaliSt and twelve fia- 
minea minor eSt ten of whom are known to us: 
fiamen Carmantalia^ Voleanalis^ Portunalia, 
CerialiSf Volturnalis^ PalatualiSy Fuirinalis, 
Floralia, Falacer^ Pomonalis. The fiaminea 
maiorea were always patricians. This wa.s true of 
the flaminea minorea also in early times, but later 
this office became plebeian. Under the Empire 
flaminea minorea were frequently members of the 
equestrian order. 

In regard to the fiamen Dialia wo are reasonably 
well informed. He was chosen by the pontifex 
maximua out of three candidates, nominated by 
the ooUe^ oi pontifices ^ only those born of pai-ents 
married by confarreatioy and themselves married 
by that rite, being eligible. He had many pre- 
rogatives (the right of the toga preetexta, of the 
aeUa curulia, and the services of a lictor and 
heralds), but was subject to galling restrictions 
and a long list of tabus. Although in the old list 
of priests his title appears before that of the 
ontifex maximua^ and he had precedence over 
im at the priestly banquets, he was, so far as all 
the duties of his office were concerned, completely 
under his control. In the early period he was not 
allowed to spend a single night away from Rome, 
and even in later times his absence froti the city 
was limited to two and afterwards to three nights. 
From the year 200 B.G. he was eligible for political 
office, but the rule that require his continuous 
presence in the city acted as a bar to his holding 
any office which required residence in the provinces. 

1 Pauly- WiflMvrs, i.v. 

STha derivation ia onoertatn. It has been oonneoted with 
Jtare, *blow' (from kindling the altar fire ; MarquardtX with 
jflagrar§f flamma fOurtlua, Oortsen, Usener); with the 8kr. 
brahman , ' priest ’ (Msyer> 
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The namerons tabus by which he was bound show 
the degree of sanctity associated with his office. 

He could not touch, approach, or name any animal or object 
with which in Roman religioue oonsdouaneM an idea of unclean- 
neee was aesociated : a corpse, a bier, raw meat, beans, a doa. a 
scat, or a horse. He was forbidden to hear the sound of uie 
flutes played at a funeral. In a word, he was excluded from 
every possible contact with death or with anything oonneoted 
with the cult of the dead.l 

Moreover, there was another series of tabus, which, while in- 
dicating the freedom of the ftamtn from the usual ties of human 
society, emphasiaed the extent to which he belonged to his god. 
He coiud not come in contact with anything that was tied or 
knotted, 3 or with a ring or chain. If he wore a ring. It had 
to be a broken one. Hu garments oould be faetenea only by 
safety pins UUndm), or some other device lacking continuity. 
He could not touch or name ivy on account of its tangled and 
intertwining fibres ; he could not walk under a trellis or In a 
vineyard. If a man in fetters entered his house, he was 
immediately released and the chains, in order to prevent the 
pollution of the house, were thrown out through the eom- 
^utn'um. A slave (^ould not touch him. and onlv a free man 
was allowed to cut his hair. He oould bo shaved only with a 
bronse razor. Furthermore, for him every day was a holy day, 
and he was not permitted to see any khid of work. On his 
walks an attendant always nreoeded him to warn workmen to 
desist from their labours while he was passing. 

One of the chief duties of the Jlainen Dialia was 
to officiate at the sacrifice of a sheep to Jupiter on 
the ides of each month {ovis idulia). He nimself 
laid the entrails of the victim on the altar fire. 
He officiated at the sacrifice of a lamb to the same 
god at the beginning of the vintage. His services, 
however, were not confined to Jupiter, for we find 
him participating in rites that pertained to the 
worship of other gods ; e.y., he took an important 
part in the expiatory ceremonies of February. It 
was from him that the potUiJices receiv^ tiie 
tnaterials which they used in the purification of 
the houses. He presided at the Lupercalia, and 
he officiated at the celebration of weddings by 
confarraatio. In short, he seems to have been not 
merely hi^h priest of Jove, but, so far as actual 
participation in sacrificial and other rites is eon- 
cerned, high prie.st of the whole national religion. 

Like the fiarmn Dialia^ the fiamsn Martialia 
was a patrician married by confarreatiOt and the 
sou of parents who had been wedded by the same 
ceremony. In the early period, when the power 
of Mars was not limited in men’s thoughts to the 
operations of war, it is quite possible that the part 
of tho Jlamen Martialia was an important one, but 
in historical times it seems rolativdy insignificant, 
lie was not subject to the tabus which have been 
mentioned in connexion with the flamen Dialia. 
though originally some of them at least had 
applied to him. Ills comparative freedom from 
restrictions enabled him to hold political offices 
even in the provinces. Of his sacerdotal duties 
almost nothing is known. Curiously enough, he 
had very little to do with the numerous festivals 
of his god which were held in March. 

In the case of the flarnen Quirinalis^ the 
requirements in regard to birth and marriage were 
the same as those of the other two ftaminea 
maiorea. Though he ranked below tho fiaman 
Martialia^ ho is more freouently referred to as 
officiating at sacrifices. He sacrificed a dog to 
Kobigus on the Robigalia (25th April) ; on 7th July 
and 2l8t Aug. he sacrificed at the subterranean 
altar of Consns in the Circus; on 23rd Dec. ho 
made an offering at the tomb of Acca Larentina 
in the Velabmm. These functions are not so dis- 
connected as at first sight they seem. Quirinua 
seems originally to have been a spirit of vegeta- 
tion, and the ceremonies in which his flamen has 
just been described as taking port were oonneoted 
witli agriculture. 

Of the other twelve flaminea we know little 

1 The flamen Dialia Merula, before commlttliig suloide, laid 
aside the Insignia of ids office, on the ground that it was tech- 
nically inconceivable for a flamen to die in his costume. 

3 Aul. Gell. X. 16 : * nodum in apice, neqae in cinctu, neque in 
alia parte ullont habet* 


more than their names. In some oases it is only a 
chance reference to th» flamen that has preserved 
the name of the god. 

The insignia of the/amCsM, besides the toga pnataxtat were 
the tona, a short red doak worn over the toga, and especially 
the pileut or galerutt a conical oap, on the top of which was 
a small spike-shaped piece of olive wood, covered with wool. 
This was the apea, though the term is sometimes applied to the 
whole oap. The cap was provided with strings so that it could 
be tied under the chin, and would be less likely to vitiate a 
ceremony by falling off. It was made from the hide of an 
animal killed In eacrifloe, and in the case of the flamen Dialia 
was white (aWogalarua), The apex was not confined to the 
flaminee ; it was sometlmea worn by pontifleee and other prieste, 
but was most dosely associated with the flaminea, and esped- 
aUy the^men ZHofw. 

The flaminea of the deified emperors (flaminea 
divorum) also were attached more or loss loosely to 
the college of pontifices, Down to the 3rd cent, a 
flamen was appointed for every emperor enrolled 
among the gods. 

There were other flaminea in Rome, who were 
not connected with the college of jnmtijicea — e.g., 
the fratrea Arvalea had a flamen (flamen Arvaliuin), 
and so too had each of the eurice of the city 
(flamen curia)* 

The wife of the flamen Dialia (flaminica Dialia 
or merely flaminica) participated in the sacred 
duties of his office. She was not the priestess of 
Juno^ as Plutarch supposed.^ There is no evidence, 
for historical times at any rate, that the wives of 
the other flaminea had sacerdotal functions. 

(d) Virginea Vestales.—Tho Vestal virgins, six* 
in number, were attached to the public cult of 
Vesta. They were chosen by lot out of a list of 
twenty compiled by the pontifex inaximua. At 
first tney were drawn from patrician families, but 
later the daughters of plebeian houses were eligible, 
and under the Empire we hear of daughters of 
freedmen being aamitted. Only those whose 

aronts were both living wore eligible. A candi- 

ate who had been chosen was formally accepted 
by the pontifex maximuafl Slio was then con- 
ducted to the house of the Vestals (afnwm Veatee ) ; 
her hair was cut off* and hung on a lotus-tree, and 
she assumed the garb of the order. She was from 
six to ten years of age when she entered, and the 
term of service was thirty years. After its (!om- 
pletion she was at liberty to leave the order and 
marry.® The thirty years of service were divided 
into three decades, in the first of which the 
priestess learned her duties, in the second practised 
them, and in the third instructed the novices. 
The eldest Vestal was the head of tho order (virgo 
Veatalia ^naxima). 

Like many others, the cult of Vesta, goddess of 
the hcarth-nre, had begun in the family, but had 
subsequently become a State-cult ulsu.® It was 
the duty of the priestesses to keep up tho sacred 
fire. Once a year only was it allowed to go out 
and be rekindled (let March). If it wont out at 
any other time, the incident was regarded as a 
prodiqium, and the Vestal on watch was liable to 
punishment. The fire could be rekindled only by 
the primitive method of the friction of sticks. 
The prie8te8.se8 also brouglit water from a spring 
or running stream, with which they sprinkled the 
temple. They made daily offerings of simple food 
to the goddess, and each day prayed for the safety 
and prosperity of the people. Besides these daily 
duties the Vestals haa otiiers, some of them con- 
nected immediately with the cult of Vesta, but 

1 Quaut. Rom. 86. 

8 In the days of King Huma, according to the tradition, four, 
but Inoreaeed to six before the end of the regal period. 

8 Aul. Gell. I. xii. 14, 10; the worde of the pontifex maximua 
were 'Te, Amata, oapio.' 

I The hair was an offering. Tho cutting was not repeated. 
The Vestale whose statues we have had long hair. 

8 The number of cases in which this happened Is very small. 

8 For an interesting account of tho Vestala see Qb^, pt {., 
Tha Magie Art, London, 1011, ii. 100 ff., where the author 
retracts the theory advocated by him in JPh xiv. [1886] 164 ft. 
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Bome pei’taining to ceremonies not primAiily or 
de6nitMy belonging to that goddess. Chief among 
the former was the festival of Vesta on 9th Jane 
(VestaUa). At this season (from 7th to 14th June) 
the penu9 Vesta > was open to matrons, who with 
bare feet thronged to the temple to ask a blessing 
on their households ; ofTerings of food were sent to 
the temple: offerings of sacred salt-cakes {mola 
salsa) were made by the Vestals ; the millers and 
bakers had a holiday, and donkeys and mills were 
adorned with garlands. On 15th June the temple 
was cleaned. In regard to the activities of the 
Vestals that seem to oe outside the cult of Vesta 

1 )roper it may be pointed out that it was they who 
ccpt the blood of the October horse and the ashes 
of the unborn calves sacrificed at the Fordicidia, 
giving them to the people for use In the ceremonies 
of lustration held on the occasion of the Parllia 
(2LKt April). Thc]^ were present at the sacrifice 
of the sheep to Jupiter on tne ides of each month.^ 
On 15th F^. they provided the mola salsa used at 
the Luporcalia. On 1st Miw thev offered prayers 
to the Bona Dea. On 15th May they took part in 
the ceremonies of the Argei. On 2l8t Aug. they 
participated in the Consualia ; on 25th Aug. thev, 
together with the pontifex maximust attended tfie 
secret sacrifice to Ops Gousivia in the regia, 
Fowler {Rotnan FefitivalSt p. 149 ff.) lias pointed 
out the connexion between these ceremonies and 
the food'SujipIy, with which the Vestals from the 
earliest times were closely associated. 

The Vestals enjoyed many privileges. A lictor 
attended them when they^ went out on the street, 
and even the highest magistrates had to make way 
for them ; on certain occasions they could use a 
carriage in the streets of the city ; if a criminal on 
his wav to execution caught a glimpse of them, 
he could not be put to death ; places of special 
honour were reserved for them at the public 
games ; they could be buried within the city. 
But, on the other hand, the life was an exacting 
one. They were subject to discipline at the hands 
of the pontifex maximust who could have them 
beaten n>r any negligence in their religious duties. 
It was he too who, in case of violation of the vow 
of chastity by any member of the order, pronounced 
the sentence by which she was burioa alive in a 
chamber-tomb on the Campus Sceleratus near the 
Porta Collina.* 

2. Aug^res. — The derivation of augur is as 
uncertain as that of pontjfex. Ancient etymolo- 
gists connected it with avis and garrire,* with avis 
and gustus,^ with avis and gerere,^ or with 
augustus? Nor do modem scholars agree on the 
question. The present drift, however, is to see 
avis in the first part of the word (cf. auspex^szavi- 
spex, a derivation about which there is no doubt), 
whatever may be the significance of the latter 
part.® 

The kind of divination which the Komans called 
disciplina anguralis seems to have existed in Italy 
prior to the foundation of Rome. Its purpose was 
a ntirrowor one than that of reading the future ; it 
was intended merely to determine the attitude of 
the gods towards some action that was contem- 
plated or even in process. The a^igures were 
1 The efcore-rooiu of the hoiieo. 

* Horace*e woitte (Od. iii. xxx. 81 may refer to thie oocaelOQ : 
*dum Oapitolinm eoandet enm taeita rlrffine pontifex.' 

* J. B. Harrieon sees In this cuetom the eurvival of a rltaal 
mairiafft to secure fertility for the crops (Jinaaifi and Studiei 
pressnUd to William Ridgeway, Oambridge, 1913, p. 141), Her 
theory la criticised by E. T. Morrill, cJawieot PAiMoyy, ix. 
(1914] 817. 

* Feet. p. 8: *ab avium varritu.' 

* Suet. Oetav. 7 : ' ab avium gostu g^stuve.' 

> Fest. loe. eit. : ' Aueur ab avlbus gereiidoque diotua, oola 
per eum avium (^us edicitur* ; Serv. uHn. v. 528 : * Auguriam 
dictum quasi a^gerium quod avee gerunt.' 

1 0vid. Fast. i. 009. 

I* See dlacussioii by Wiaaowa, in Pauiy-Wiaaowa, f.e. 


authorities on the significance of the various signs 
by which the gods manifested their favoiii or 
disfavour. 

The collie of augures is attiibnted by some 
ancient writers to Bomulus. by others to Noma- 
traditions that have no value except in the fact 
that they are indications of a general belief in the 
antiquity of the institution. From three the 
number of members was increased to six, after- 
wards to nine, and then by Sulla to fifteen.^ 
Membership in the college was always highly 
esteemed, and the roll of members included many 
of Rome’s most distinguished citizens. The presi- 
dency of the college was vested in the oldest 
and the respect paid to seniority is attested by 
Cicero (himself an augur from 53 B.O.) in bis as 
Senectute^ xviii. (64). 

The most weighty measures in Roman political 
life were undertaken only after the auspices indi- 
cated that the gods were favourable. The election 
of magistrates, their assumption of office, the 
beginning of a military campaign, the passing of 
laws by the assembly of the people, and other acts 
of a similar nature were all subject to this rule. 
The omission of the auspices or any irregularity 
in the procedure of the magistrate taking them 
nullified the act. The auaures did not take the 
auspices, at any rate in the older period. That 
was the duty of the magistrates. But irregulari- 
ties, on being reporteti to the senate, would be 
referred by tliat oody to the college of augures. 
They, after investigation and discussion, drew 
up a reply {responsum, derretum) and sent it to 
the senate. If the reply establislied the presence 
of a flaw {vitium)t the senate annulled the act. It 
should be noted that the response of the augures 
did not carry with it the annulment of the act. 
This took place only as the result of a senatus 
consultum, although the latter was based on the 
reply of the college. We do not know that the 
senate invariably followed the recommendation of 
the college, but it is certain that they generally 
did so. 

A preliminary to the taking of the auspices was 
the marking off of the templum or place of obser- 
vation. Then the magistrate, after announcing 
the leges auspicii (t.e. the rules that would govern 
his observation of the signs), stationed himself at 
that point of the templum (uescribed by augural 
law, and, addressing Jupiter or other gods, asked 
for a certain, definitely specified sign or signs of 
the divine approval of the proposed action. Signs 
that were speciiioally askeu for were called 
auguria or stgna impetrativa, while signs that 
appeared without lieing asked for were known as 
stgna ohlativa. Quite apart from this classification, 
five different kinds of signs were reco^ized : from 
birds, from thunder ana lightning, from animals 
[sipna ex quadrupedihus), from the sacred chickens 
\s%gna ex tripudiis), and from incidental occurrences 
of evil omen [dira). The birds were, in the 
language of augury, either alites or oscines. The 
former gave signs by their manner of flight, the 
latter by their songs or cries. Among the alites 
were the eagle and the vulture as well as the 
osprey [avis sanqualis or ossrfraga)^ the huteo (a 
kind of hawk), and the immusulus. In the list of 
osemes were the raven [corvusV the crow [comix), 
and the owl (noefua).* Some birds were included 
in both lists, and wo hear of some that as oscines 
were believed to give favourable, but as alites 
unfavourable, signs, and vice versa. 

The signa ex cash (thunder and lightning) belong 
to a very early stage in the development of augury. 

1 Dio 0ms. xlU. 61 spesks of a sIxtMnth mombor sddsd by 
OiBsar. 

lOf. Feitiis,p. 197; Vsrro, <fs Ling. Let, ri. 76; Pliny, US 
x. 48; Ola ds Dit. i. 6i (180). 
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Their precise inierpretafcion involved a considera* 
tion not onl]^ of all the details connected with the 
appeuanw itself, hat also of the nature of the 
ooeasion in regard to which the gods were being 
asked for a sign. The most favourable of the 
i^na ex ctelo was a flash of lightning passing from 
left to right of the observer. Yet even this sign, 
though generally auspicious, was unpropitious for 
a meeting of the eomitia^ and its app^rance would 
prevent the holding of the meeting, or, if business 
had already begun, would result in its discontinu- 
ance. Signa ex ccelo were used at a comparatively 
early date in the auspieia of the magistrates, not 
only as Hgna oblativa but also as impetrativa. By 
the end of the Republic they were practically the 
only signa that were used by the magistrates. It was 
not so much that they had crowded the others out 
as that in the general decay of the augural system 
they survived as the most convenient. Moreover, 
it was no longer regarded as essential that the 
magistrates themselves should take the auspices. 
A subordinate official, the pullariua, wliose original 
function had been the care of the sacred chickens, 
could do so. The phrase * servare ex csbIo,’ which we 
find used of this official’s observation, is an indica- 
tion of the kind of sira of which he was supposed 
to take cognizance. There is, however, abundant 
evidence that his announcement of a favourable 
sign had very little to do with any actual appear- 
ance. The auspices had become a mere form, and 
the nature of the announcement in regard to them 
was dictated by political exigency. 

Of the other signs, the signa ex quadrupedibus 
never seem to have been very much used as siqna 
impetrativa, though, when occurring as oblativa, 
they could not be left out of consideration. They 
had to do with the behaviour of animals appearing 
within the bounds of the templum. 

The signa ex tripudiis were the signs derived 
from the sacred chickens. By the end of the 
^public these wore practically the only auguries 
that were observed by military authorities. They 
came to have in the camps a place similar to that 
which the signa ex caelo had in civil life. This 
was largely owing to the convenience of the method. 

Tbs chickf ns wtrt brought in oagof, and, after the general 
who was to take the auspices had placed himself at the door 
the teat within the bounds of the tsmplum, they were let out. 
He observed their manner of walking and especially the way In 
which they ate the food that was thrown to them. The most 
favoaral^ onMO that they oould givs (enitpieium toMinum) 
was to let pisoca of food (ail from their bean. When such an 
omen was wanted, it was easily obtained either by giving the 
ohickens crumbly food or by starving them before they were 
liberated and eo causing a degree of haste in eating that resulted 
In numerous manifestations of the kind desired. 

The dira were unexpected events of an unto- 
ward nature which occurred either during the 
ti^idiig of the auspices or afterwards during the 
action itself. The fall of some object, the sudden 
illness of some one present, the gnawing of a mouse, 
etc., belonged to the category of the dirm. All 
difXB were deterrent. 

With aJl the possibilities involved in the numer- 
ous auguries mentioned above, it is easy to see 
that the magistrate taking the auspices would 
frequently find himself at a loss in regard to the 
proper interpretation. Moreover, till a compara- 
tively late date the augwres were not present to 
assist him. The statement made by some ancient 
authorities that he had assistants does not imply 
that these were members of the auipral college. 
To be 8nre« the difficulties cd his position were to 
a certain extent modified by his announcement of 
the signs for which he was watching. But signa 
impetrativa, which of course were luways favour- 
able, might be counteracted by the appearance of 
unfavourable signa oblativa, and the possibilities 
of conflict were endless. Ii he made a mistake 
or if he deliberately ignored manifest indications 


of the disapproval of the divine powers, there was 
danger of the business transacted being subse- 
quently annulled by a decree of the senate. It 
was on this account, doubtless, that during the 
last century of the Republic the custom grew up of 
having azures present to help the magistrate 
with their professional advice at the taking of 
the auspices before the holding of the comitia. 
Whether they ever actually ^k the auspices 
themselves is not certain.’ 

The inauguration of persons and places was 
another important function of the augures. They 
themselves conducted this ceremony, and the 
evidence advanced in support of the theory that 
on the occasion of an inauguration they acted 
merely as assistants to the pontifex maximus is, 
as Wissowa has shown in nis article in Pauly- 
Wissowa, wholly inadequate. After the expulsion 
of the kings the only persons who were inaugu- 
rated wore priests. We have doflnile record of 
the inauguration of the rex sacrorum, of the 
augures themselves, and of the Jlamines of Jupiter, 
Mars, Quirinus, and the deified Julius. There is 
no record of the inauguration of pontifices, and 
probably the Vestals were not inauguratiM. Livy 
(I. xviii.) describes the ceremony. 

It took place on the arte. The avqw, after indicating with 
hia wand (tieuii«)> the regions of the sky within which be would 
make his observations, laid his right hand on the head of the 
candidate, and asked the god to show by a fignum oedo 
whether the candidate wot acceptable to him. 

In regard to the places that had to be inaugurated, 
we find that the list includes all those intended 
for bnsiness which could be transacted only after 
the auspices had been taken. Among them we 
find many templea and such places as the rostra 
and the curia. Moreover, the city itself was in- 
angurated as well as the land just outside the 
walls, as far perhaps as the first milestone. To 
this district the term ager effatus was applied. 
There were other loca w^ta, as we know from 
Varro (rfe Ling. Lat. v. 33), who gives the follow- 
ing list of five additional kinds of territory which 
were inaugurated so as to make possible the taking 
of auspices by magistrates absent from Rome: 
the ager Romanus, Gabinus, peregrinus, kosticus, 
incertus. The term templum In its technical sense 
is applicable only to an inaugurated place or build- 
ingthat is rectangular in shape. The city of Rome 
aim the various territories referred to were not 
templa, strictly speaking, but loca liberatn et 
^ata,^ in which also auspices could be taken. 
We know very little about the ceremonies with 
which places were inaugurated, beyond the fact 
that a star-shaped piece of metal was brought in os 
a sign of the oompietion of the inauguration. 

Other ceremonies in which we find the augures 
officiating independently of the magistrates are 
the augurium salutis, tne vemisera auguria, and 
the augurium eanarium. The last-mentioned took 
place every year in midsummer, and was intended 
to gain tne protection of the gods against the 
actum of the heat on the crops. The ceremony 
was accompanied by a sacrifice of red dogs. The 
vemisera auguria probably had to do with the 
agricultural operations of the spring. In regard 
to tlie augurium salutis there is a good deal of 
uncertainty. Apparently the purpose was to 
procure from the gods some assurance of a continu- 
ance of the safety and prosperity of the nation. It 
could be held only when there was no Roman army 
in the field. Tacitus^ speaks of its being celebrated 
in A.D. 47 after an interval of seventy-five years. 

1 Ponibfir th«y aomatlinefl did in th« loot period of the 
Bepublio. Otoero (d« Leg. il. 80) apparently makes a claim to 
this effect. 

s * Boculum tins nodo odanoaro ' (Livy, i. xviii. 7). 

* I.e. freed by the formula spoken by the auguir from all 
previously sxlsting rsUfioos ass<^tlona 

«ilnn.xil.U. 
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The archives of the augures, which were kept 
in the auguraeulum on the arx, consisted of fasti 
(a list of members past and present), acta (the 
record of the transactions of the college)) and) most 
Important of all, the libri or e<mmentarii in which 
all the lore of the craft was contained. Both terms, 
libH and commentarii, are used indiscriminately of 
the traditional material and of the numerous 
accretions consisting of the responses given to 
questions submitted l)y the senate. 

3. Quindecimviri sacria fadundis*— The third of 
the ^reat priestly colleges is the quindeeitnviri 
a(acris) /(aciundis). Originally it was a com- 
mission of two members {duawri s.f.), and it was 
not till 367 B.O. that it became a cdlcgium of ten, 
of whom five were patrician and five plebeian. In 
Sulla’s time the number was increase to fifteen. 
Caesar made it sixteen, and under the Empire 
others were added snpra numtrum* In the time 
of Augustus the college was administered by a 
group of five magistri ^ (chosen annually by 
the college from its own membership), later by 
one.* 

While the priesthood is less ancient than the 
pont^ces and the augurest it goes back as far as 
the Tarquin dynasty, and its Foundation is one of 
the indications of the foreign influences at work in 
Homo during that period. Its activity was con- 
fined to the Sibylline books, to the colts introduced 
in accordance with their oracles, and to the cere- 
monies performed, after consultation of the books, 
to avert the wrath of the gods. But, as the Sibyl- 
line books were Greek oracles, the cults introduced 
through them were Greek, except in such a case 
as that of the Great Mother, which came from 
Pessinus in Asia Minor. The result of this was 
that the guindecimviri bore to all cults which were 
conducted according to Greek forms of ritual {ritus 
Gratcus) a relation analogous to that of the pon^ 
tifkes to the cults whose ceremonies adhered to 
Roman tradition (ritiis JRomanus). 

The Sibylline books contained the oracles of the 
Sil^l of Gumn, to which perhaps some others from 
different sources were added from time to time.* 
When brought from Cunise, they were placed in 
the temple of Jupiter on the Capitoline, where 
they remained till the year 83 B.C., when tliey 
perished in the fire that destroyed the temple. A 
commission was sent to Greece to make a new 
collection, and returned with lOOO verses, which 
were deposited in the new temple of Jupiter that 
had been built on the Capitol. They were left 
there till Augustus moved them to the temple of 
Apollo which he had erected on the Palatine. 
Augustus made a careful inspection of the oracles 
and rejected such as bore evidence of having been 
introduced into the collection for political reasons. 
Tiberius subjected them to a similar inspection, 
and there are other indications that the books 
were sometimes manipulated in the interests of 
political factions. 

No one had access to the books but the quindecim- 
virif and even they could not consult them except 
when authorized by the senate. Moreover, it was 
only on the occurrence of prodigies which seemed 
to be of i^cial importance that the senate gave 
the order for the inspection. When the quindeewh 
viri had consulted the oracles, they made a 
report to the senate, stating by what sacrifices 
or oeremonies the gods could bo appeased. The 
senate then decreed the performance of these rites 
under the supervision of the guindecimmri. 

The clearest indication 01 the nature of the 
activity of the quindeemviri is furnished by the 

1 Tb« omptror himMlf wu one. 

* When this oflloe wm held by the emperor, e deputy (pro- 
maqi^) wee also appointed. 

* There Is no real evidence that the Carmina Mareiana 
formed part of the collection. 


list of divinities whose oults were introduoed as 
the result of an inspection of the oracles. Among 
these ore the cult of Apollo (with whom the 
oracles are most closely oonneot^), Ceres, Liber 
and Libera (Demeter, Dionysus, and Kore), 
Mercury (Hermes), Neptune (Poseidon),^ and 
Hercules.* At a later date came iEsculapius, Dis, 
and others. The jmiTtdeeimviri did not themselves 
perform the sacrifioee or rites, for the Greek cults 
had their own priests ; but they supervised them. 
They had a similar supervision over leetittemia, 
stepplicationes, and other oeremonies ordered by 
the books in expiation of prodigies. That Oriental 
cults were not regarded as lymg outside the field 
of their activities is shown by the fact that they 
were in charge of the cult of the Great Mother 
(see art. MOTHER OF the Gods), introduced in 204 
B.C. in accordance with a Sibylline oracle. Their 
connexion with this cult was especially close. 
They actually participated in some of the rites,* 
and from the latter half of the 1st cent, after Christ 
they were thought of in two capacities : priests of 
the Great Mother and custodians of the Sibylline 
books. 

4. Septemviri epulones.— This priesthood was 
instituted in 106 B.O., and to it was assigned the 
administration of the sacred banquets of Jupiter 
on tho ides of September in connexion with the 
iudi Bomani, and on the ides of November on the 
occasion of the ludi plebeii. The theory held by 
Marquardt* and others, that at the time of the 
organization of the priesthood the only banquet to 
Jove was that heldT in connexion with the ludi 
pUbeii, and that the epulum loui at the ludi 
Romani was established much later, is highly im- 
probable. The tpulum of the ludi Bomam is in oil 
likelihood an old institution.* These banouets, 
though they were wholly independent of the 
lectistsmia in origin, were doubtless strongly influ- 
enced by them. 

At the banquets a triclinium was set up in the 
temple of Jupiter on the Capitol. An image of 
Jupiter reclining and images of Juno and Minerva 
seated were placed at the table, and food was put 
before them. The senators attended the banquets 
as representatives of the State, and had places 
at triclinia set up in front of the temple. In a 
word, this epulum lovis was not merely an offering 
to the god ; it was a communion of tue god with 
his people. The practice of holding sacred banquets 
increased in frequency. They were given not only 
on the ides of September and of November, bat on 
the occasion of triumphs, dedications, games, etc. 
Not only the senators but also the people in general 
participated in them, being accommodated at tables 
that were set np throughout the entire length of the 
forum. The strictly religious element in the insti- 
tution receded into the background. They become 
great publio banquets, but remained under the 
eapervision of the epuhnes. 

Before the institution of the epulones the oonti- 
fees had had charge of the sputum Jovis, It was 
the burden of their other duties that compelled 
them to relinquish this function, and the epulones, 
though an independent college and forming one of 
the four great priesthoods, w ere always regarded as 
supplementary to the pontifical collie and to a 
certain extend subject to its influence. 

When first instituted, the college had three 
members Ureviri epulones). This number was 
subsequently increased to seven (Hptemviri 
epulones) and still later (by Caesar) to ten. But 
even after this increase the college was known as 

I B«fors 809 B.O. 

s Th« cult of HaroulM * in olroo Flunlnlo.' 

* As in the laving of the sacred etone of the goddess, and 
daring the 8rd and 4th centuries in the Caurobolttim. 

* Bern. StaatstmoaUung, UL 849. 

> Fowler, Roman VeStiwUs, p 217. 
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the HpUmvWi epvlones. An individual member 
of the college was called sepUmvir epulonum, 

S Sodalet fetialee.^— The fetiales were the 
authorities on the ins fetiaht the sacred forms that 
should bo observed in international relations. To 
them the senate or magistrates appealed in regard 
to questions pertaining to demands for redress, 
declaration of war, or conclusion of peace. It was 
they who served as the emissaries of the State to 
the country with which the negotiations were being 
carried on. In the discussion of problems sub- 
mitted to them by the senate the whole sodali- 
tas, which consisted of twenty members, took part. 
On the missions to foreira countries, however, a 
smaller number went. When the purpose of the 
embassy was the making of peace, the number of 
feticUes was two ; ^ when rearess was demanded, 
fonr were employed. That the sodalitas was a very 
ancient one is seen from the use of the stone {sikx) 
in kUling the victim. It was in fact an old Italic 
institution, for we hear of fetialea not only at 
othe^laces in Latium but also among the AHquians, 
the Faliscans, and the Samnites. At Home the 
priesthood ranked next to the four great colleges ; 
and in A.D. 22 an effort, which, however, failed, 
was made to place it on an equality with thorn.* 
Its members were men of distinction during both 
the Renublic and the Empire. Augustas himself 
was a ntieUis, as were later emperors. 

In Livy, I. xxiv.,|we are given some details in 
regard to the appointment and procedure of a 
deputation of fetiales on a peace mission. 

The vsrbenaritu * asks the king to authorise him definitely 
and spociflcolly os the envoy of the Roman peoplo.A The king 
formally gives the authorization requested. Then the verben^ 
ariuM asks for the sacred herbs (herba piira, verbencB, sagrnina) 
and is instructed by tlie king to gather them on the an. These 
herbs are the symbol of his office. The verbenatitu then 
chooses another of the fetialea as pater patratuifi touching 
his hair with the herbs. The pater patrtUu* is the plenipoten- 
tiary snd spokesman of the deputation, and it is he who carries 
the sacred stone and the sceptre. The treaty is made in the 
presence of the commanders and of the armies by the patree 
patraJti of the two nations. After the terms have been read, the 
pater pairatoM of the Romans, holding his sceptre and calling 
to witness the people present as well as the gods Jupiter, Mars, 
and Quirinus, swears that his nation will keep the treaty.* 
Then he kills a pig with the sacred stone, calling upon Jupiter, 
it the Roman people shall be the first to break the treaty, to 
treat them as he treats the victim. After the sacrifice he 
throws away the stone, saying : * 8i sciens fallo, turn me Dies- 

C ’ Mdra urbe aroeque bonis eiiciat, ut ego hunc lapideni.’S 
n the same ceremony has been performed by the other 
paler patratue, the treaty is signed by botli.^l The fact that 
the stone is thrown away is distinctly favourable to the 
theory that it is nothing more than a primitive weapon that 
has survived from the stone age, and not, as W. Helbig^o has 
suggested, a symbol of the god of lightning. 

In the case of inju^ at the hands of citizens of 
some foreign power, fetialea were sent to demand 
redress.*^ 

The pater pairaiua goes to the boundary of the enemy's terri- 
tory and states his country's case, swearing to the Justice of 
the claims which he makes.!* Then, crossing the border, he 
repeats the claims to the first native of the country whom he 
meets. He repeats them again at the gate of the capital and In 
Via forum. If the offenders are given up, he departs as a friend. 
If the nation addressed asks time for further consideration, he 

! The Roman grammarians connected the word with Mea 
(Varro), /osdus (Serviu8),/«rtre (Paulus) ; Lange derives it from 
an old substantive (of. fateri^fari,faa)\ Weiss oompares 
the cult-title of Jupiter Feretrius. 

* Wissowa, JUligion und Kultue\ p. S61, thinks that the 
number was afterwards increased to four, but his reasons seem 
inadequate. 

^ Tac. Ann. lil. 64. 

4 /.e. the bearer of the sacred herbs (verbenor). How he was 
ohosen is not known. 

* * lubesne me, rex, oum patre patrato popull Albant foxlus 
ferire ?’ 

* Wissowa plausibly derives this word from patrare , ' to make 
a father.' On this theory pater patratua is a father artlflaially 
(treated as opposed to a natural ^er/amiliaa. 
f The formulB are given in Livy, i. xxiv. 7. 

8 Paul. p. 82(Thewrewk do Ponor). ® Livy, ix. v. 4. 

18 Die Itdliker in der Poebene, Lelpslg, 1870, p. 02. 

11 Livy, VII. vl. 7, xxxii. 1, x. xlv. 7. 

1* On tne ethical element In the tetlal rite see Tenney Frank, 
in ClaaaUfol Philologp, vii. [19121 385. 


grants thirty days. pubUdy repeating his claims at the end of 
each ten days. After the expiration of this time, if satisfaction 
Is not given, he solemnly calls the gods to witness, and, 
returning to Rome, reports the ciroumetanoes to the senate. 
If the senate decides on war. the mUar patratua Is dispatched 
again to the boundary, ana in tne presence of three adults 
throws Into the enemy's territory a spear smeared with blood 
and charred at the end. Under the fetial law only a war 
declared in this way is ptum. 

Just as it was the duty of the feticUea to demand 
from another people those who nod committed an 
oflence against their nation, so also it was their 
duty to give up similar offenders among their own 
people. 1 

Octavian declared war against Cleopatra in 82 
B.O. according to the fetial rite ; the emperor 
Claudins concluded treaties (Suet. Claud. 26) as 
pater patratua ; Marcus Aurelius declared war 
against the Marcomanni in this wi^. But it had 
long since become a symbolical act. In the war with 
Pyrrhus a piece of land near the Circus Flaminius 
at Home had been legally conveyed to a captive. 
This was declared enemy territory, and into it the 
pater patratua flung the spear from the colwmna 
oellica near the temple of Hellona. 

6. Fratrc8Arvale8.~See art. Arval Brothers. 

7. Salii.*--There were two groups of Salii in 
Rome, the Salii Palatini whose headquarters were 
in the curia Saliorum on the Palatine, and the 
Salii collinif or Agonenaeaf of the Quirinal hill. 
The former were the dancing priests of Mars, the 
latter of Quirinus. Each organization consisted of 
twelve members and had a magiater, o,prassult and 
a vates. The magister was in general cliarge, tiie 
prvesul was the leader of the dance, and the vates 
of the singing. 

The {leriod of their greatest activity was the 
month of March, with its many festivals in honour 
of Mars. Although the calendars speciflcally 
record only three days of the month (the Ist, 
9th, and 24th) on which the Salii took down the 
sacred shields,® their processions seem to have taken 
place every day from the 1st to the 24th, Their 
dress consisted of tunica picta and trahaa. On 
their left arm they carried the shield, which as 
they danced they struck with a spear or club held 
in the right hand. The dancing took place at 
certain sacred places in the city at which the pro- 
cession paused. Each evening they lialted at one 
of the manaioneSi erected for the purpose, where 
the shields and other paraphernalia were kept till 
next morning. There also the priests dined 
together, their banquets bein^ proverbial for their 
luxury. Next day the procession was resumed , and 
in the evening a halt was made at another niansio. 
After 24th March there was no procession of the 
Salii till 19th Oct., the armilustrium, when they 
danced on the A von tine. This ceremony corre- 
sponds to the quinquatrua of 19th March, which 
was originally a festival of lustration. After the 
armUuatrium the shields were replaced in the 
aacrarimn, and were not moved again till Ist 
March. The signifiiJanco of this institution of 
dancing priests Is variously explained. Wissowa 
claims that Mars was from the Deginning nothing 
but a god of war, and in tho shields and other 
equipment of the Salii ho sees merely an appro- 
priate costume for the priests of the war-god. The 
dance, he thinks, was a war-dance, and it was 
given in March and October because these two 
months were most closely associated with the 
beginning and the end of the annual campaign. 
On the other hand, those * who regard Mars as a 
spirit of vegetation classify the dance of tlie 
among tho warlike and noisy demonstrations which 
are frequently adopted by primitive peoples for the 

1 Livy, VIII. xxxlx. 14. * From ealire, ‘ leap,’ 'dance.' 

* It IB not certain whether the shields (aneiiia) were kept in 
the curia on the Palatine or in the regia. 

4 Mannhardt, Roscher, Frazer, Fowler. 
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puriH>8e of frightening away the evil spirits that 
laignt harm tlie sprouting crops or interfere with 
the transmission of the vegetative principle from 
year to year. 

8. Sodales Titii.— Of this priesthood we know 
almost uotiiing. Tacitus [UUL ii. 95) tells us that 
it was organized by Koinulus for the worship of 
the hiabinc king, Titus Tatius.* Dionysius (ii. 62) 
makes a similar statement. It seems to have been 
defunct at the end of tlie Uepublio, but was revived 
by Augustus and lusted till at least the end of the 
2nd century. The members belonged to the sena- 
torial order or to the imperial house. We have no 
information in regard to its activities. 

9. LupercL— In the case of the Luperci we have 
a priesthood whose activity was confined to a single 
day of the year, 16th Feb., the date of the cele- 
bration of the Lupercalia. There were Luperci 
Quinctiales and Luperci Fabianu^ In 44 D.a a 
third group. Luperm luliit was added in honour of 
Julius Ceesar, and of these Antony was magiater. 
But this group did not last long, and it was 
omitted on the reorganization of the priesthood by 
Augustus. Membership in the order of the Luperci 
did not carry with it a distinction equal to that of 
the other priestly sodaiitcUes, It was an eques- 
trian, not a senatorial, (iriesthood. The festival 
lasted into Christian times, not being abolished 
till the pontificate of Gelasius (A.D. 404). 

The meaning of the title Luperci has been the 
subject of a long discussion. Till recently the pre- 
vailing view w'as that the word meant simply 

* wolves,’ like hirin (in the Sabine language 

* wolves’), the name applied to the priests of the 
god (Soranus pater) worshipped on the top of Mt. 
Soracte; and it was claimed that we had here 
another manifestation of the vegetation • spirit, 
which often turns up in the shape of animals.* 
But this theory seems too fantastic for serious 
Gonsi<leratlon. and the author of the latest detailed 
investigation of the cult (Deubner, ABW xiii, 
482 ff.)^ has returned to the old etymology (Serv. 

viii. 343) by which Lupercua is derived from 
lupus and arceo and means ‘one who keeps off 
w^olves.’ Deubner’s reconstruction of the festival 
is ingenious and in regard to many points very 
plauuble. 

Tile most Important featurea of the celebration were as 
toUowa : (1) goats and a dog were sacTifleed (perhaps to Faunus, 
though tills 18 by no means certain) ; (8) two young men ^ were 
smeared on the forehead with the biood of the sacrifice, which 
was then wined off with wool dipped ia milk, whereupon they 
laughed ; (8) the Lupt^rci, in two oands, naked except tor goat* 
skins stripped from the viutlms about their loins, ran round the 
base of the Palatine hill, and as they ran struck with strips of 
the same goat-skins all those (mostly women) who threw them- 
selves in weir way. 

We have in the Lupercalia traces of a pastoral 
festival (implied in the protective measures against 
wolves), of a lustration of the community (seen in 
the encircling of the hill), and of a rite for fertiliza- 
tion (for which the striking with the thongs of goat- 
skin furnishes the evidence). According to Deubner, 
the course around the hill goes back to the early 
days of the Palatine settlement, when it was 
actually necessary to protect the sheep-folds from 
wolves, and individuals from certain families were 
appointed luperci, ‘ those who keep olf the wolves.* 
1 Tacitus* own Informstion on the subject seems to have 
been somewhat varae, for in another passage {Ann. i. 64) he 
•aye that the priesthood was instituted by King Tatius for the 
purpose of keeping up the religious rites of the Sabines. 

s It Is generally assumed that the former reiiresented tiie 
Palatine oommuolty, the latter the inhabitants of the Quirinid. 
But Fowler {Homan Faaiivala, p. 820) points out that this is 
inconsistent with Uie fact that tne running of the Luperst was 
always around ttie Palatine only. 
a w. Mannhard^ Antika Wald- und FeldkulUia^ Berlin, 1006, 

£ 8 l8ff. ; Oea, pt. ii., Baidtr the Beautiful, London. 1018, 
14 f. 

4 See also Fowler, Bdigioua BxpwUnea, p. 478 ft. 

B Perhape the msu/istriot the Luperci QutnetiaUt and Luperci 
Fabiani rcspsotlvefy. 


The practice was not at that time connected with 
the \vorBhijp of any god, but later was brought into 
relation with Fatinus. The other elements in the 
festival, the striking with thongs and the wiping 
off of the blood, were, according to Deubner. sub- 
sequent additions, the latter lielonging to the 
period of Augustus* reforms. That this Is a final 
eolation of the Luperci cannot be positively 
asserted, but that it is a more plausible theory 
than any that has hitherto been ^vanced may be 
confidently affirmed. 

10. Sociales Augustales.— When Augustus died 
(A.D. 14), he was deified by senatorial decree, and 
a priesthood [aodalea Auguatalea) was founded to 
pay the hononrs due to him as a god {dipua). The 
itodalitaa was organized on the analogy of the 
sodales Titii. It consisted of twenty-one re^Iar 
members from the senatorial order and four^ 
honorary members from the imperial family. This 
number, however, does not seem to have been 
rigidly adhered to, for there are references which 
indicate that in later times the membership was 
as higli as twenty-eight. The aodalitaa was ad- 
ministered by three magistri. It had charge of 
the games held in honour of Divus Augustus and 
of the ceremonies conducted in the temple erected 
to him near the north-west comer of the Palatine. 
Moreover, it took over the ancestral shrine of the 
Julian gens at Bovilhe and once a year held 
services and games there. At Bovi]la3 also the 
archives of the priesthood were kept, and we may 
assume that its official headquarters were there. 
When the emperor Claudius was declared dimia 
by the senate, liis cult was assigned to the same 
aodalitaa, which, however, was now called aodalea 
A uguatalea Claudialea. The close relations between 
the Julian and Claud ian gc7itea justified such an 
arrangement. But a new situation arose on the 
deification of Vespasian, who belonged to the geM 
Flavia, and anotlier priesthood was accordingly 
organized, the aodalea Flaviales. Tills aodalitaa 
also took care of the cult of Ve8j)asian’s son Titus 
when he was deified. It is probable that there 
was no change in its title during Domitian’s reign, 
and that it was only after his death, when there 
was a recrudescence of the j^pularity of Titus, 
that the desiraation aodalea Flaviales Titialeo was 
used.* A third aodalitaa was founded on the 
deification of Hadrian {aodalea ffadrinnales) and a 
fourth on that of Antoninus Pius [sodales Antonin^ 
iani). To the last were assigned the cults of all 
the subsequent emperors who became divi. For 
the empresses and princesses who were deified 
(and the number, especially in the first 160 years 
of the Empire, was oonsiderable) special sodalitates 
were not instituted. Their worship was for the 
most part conducted by the aodalitaa pertaining to 
their gens—^e.g., the cult of Livia by the aodalea 
Auguatalea, that of Domitilla by the aodalea 
Flavialei, and so forth. In audition to the 
aodalea each divus had a flamen. It is probable 
that the flarnen was not one of the aodalea. Special 
priests were assigned also to some of the dwos. 

XX. State priest! of municipal cults. — There 
were also, in addition to the collegia and aodali- 
tates that have been discussed, some minor State 
priesthoods. These were organized to take care 
of the sacred rites belonging to certain Latin com- 
munities that had been absorbed ^ Rome. The 
incumbents were Roman citizens. The ceremonies 
took place sometimes in Rome, sometimes at the 
original seat of the worship. The list consists of 
the following: aacerdotea Cabenaea (Caba), sacer- 
dotes Coaninenaes (Cmnina), Albani (Alba Longa), 

1 Tiberius, Oermonknis. Drosu^ Olaudlus. 

3 This point seems established by a recent art., ‘The Date of 
the Arch of mtus,* by D. licFodyen, in Claeaieal Journal, xl. 
[1915] 140. 
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ioeerdotes Xanuvmi (Lanuvium), sacerdtdes Lour- 
entes (Lavinium and Laurentum), saeer- 

dotes Suciniani (Sucinia?),^ sctcsrdotes Tusculani 

{Ttisculum}. 

In the inuniciMlities throughout the Empire 
there were, besides the local priests, sacerdotes 
puhlid modelled on those in Rome: pontifices, 
augureSf and for the imperial cult Ramifies as well 
as the organizations of the seviri Augmlales, 
More important than any of these municipal 
priests was the provincial priest, sacerdos* pro* 
vinciast who was elected by the provincial assembly, 
generally for a year, and who was the chief priest 
of the imperial cult in the province or group of 
provinces to which he belonged. 

12. Haruspices.— 'Althougn the haruspices never 
became State priests, they played a part of con- 
siderable importance in Roman reli^on from the 
time of the war with Hannibal.* They were of 
Etruscan origin, and the field of their activities 
was threofola : (1) the scrutiny of the exta of 
sacrificial victims, (2) the explanation of portents, 
and (3) the interpretation of lightning. None of 
these was new in Roman religion. I^amination 
of the exta of victims was made by members of the 
regular Roman priesthoods, portents were cared 
for by the and the interpretation of 

lightning was inGladed in the lore of the augures. 
But the naruspiees supplemented the work of the 
Roman priesthoods, ana along many lines showed 
a deCTee of specialization and an elaboration of 
detail which went far beyond that attained by the 
Roman priests ,* s.p., the examination of the exta* 
by Roman priests was not intended to do more 
than to determine whether the god to whom the 
offering was made was propitious or not, but the 
hantsptceSf by means of a complicated system, one 
element in wnicli was the charting of tiie liver in 
sixteen different parts,® claimed to read not simply 
the mind of one god on the subject, but the secrets 
of the future. In dealing with a portent they 
undertook to show what ito meaning was. Their 
science of lightning transcended in detail and com- 
plexity that of the augures. The division of the 
liver into sixteen parts is obviously to be connected 
with the division of the lieavens into sixteen 
regions upon which their interpretation of light- 
ning was largely based. 

The science of the haruspiees was traditional in 
the noble families of Etruria, and so important 
was it considered by the Romans that in the 2nd 
cent, before Christ they took measures to assure 
its continuance in the chief cities of that country. 
For the haruspiees whom the senate consulted were 
regularly brought from Etruria. Distinct from 
them were the haruspiees who resided in Rome, 
and who were of two classes : (1) those attached to 
the service of officials and forming the ordo hxiru* 
spicum LXt* and (2) private haruspiees resorted to 
by citizens for advice on domestic problems. The 
status of these, especially«the latter, was distinctly 
inferior to that of the haruspiees snmmoned from 
Etruria. 

Recent researches tend to show that the system 
practised by the haruspiees in the examination of 
the exta is derived from Babylonia, and that its 
use in Rome constitutes an important channel of 
Oriental influence. 

1 Thia bi a oonjeotura. No of thb name is known with 
certainly to have oxiated in Isktinm. Sea J. Toutain, in 
Daremberx-Saglio, iv. 948. 

* In the Saat called In the West Mcerdos the 

ihree Qauls and elaewhere;, or Jlsinen (Spain, Oallia Narbonen- 
sla, Africa, eto.)i 

^ There is no satiafactory evidence of the Roman Government 
having called In haruspiees at an earlier date. 

* While the term includea all the lartre internal organs, the 
science of the haruspiees dealt chiefly with the liver. 

s A broDxe liver, found at Piaoenxa, shows this division. 

6 The earliest reference to this ordo ie an inscription belong- 
ing to the end of the Republic (OIL vi. 82480). 
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Gordon J. Lainq. 

PRIEST, PRIESTHOOD (Ugro-Finnish).- 
The priests among the Ugro-Finnish people did not 
form a separate social class. Their importance in 
the community, generally speaking, was evident 
only at the sacrimsial feasts. The office of priest 
was regarded as an honour, and usually brought 
no remuneration. We can best study the observ- 
ance of the pagan sacrifice in the home among the 
Votyaks, wno retain the relics of a sacrificial feast 
observed in the old native hut {kuala). Here the 
father of the family was the natural sacrificial 
priest. That dignity descended to his eldest son, 
and, in the absence of male lawful issue, to the 
nearest male relative. Besides the family sacrifice, 
we find a tribal sacrifice held in common by several 
families in a tribal hut called a 'great but’ 
{hudzim kuala). These sacrifices were performed 
by a descendant of the progenitor of the trilMs— an 
eldest son, if possible. One and the same Votyak 
thus l)elongs to two Aruo/a-familles, a smaller and 
a larger. 

Sacrifices wore also offered in sacred groves. 
Groves were dedicated both to underground spirits 
— ».6. the great men, princes, etc., of a community 
-—and to great nature-gods. If a family, for some 
reason or another— usually when a great misfortune 
had befallen them — dedi^ted a grove to some 
great man who was dead, it was deemed right that 
the sacrifices should be continued in that group by 
his posterity. When the priestly office did not 
pass by inheritance, a pnest was chosen from 
among the members of the family or tribo con- 
cerned. Nature-gods mi^ht be worshipped in a 
grove set apart by one particular village community, 
or in a common sacrificial place belonging to a 
number of communities— sometimes as many as 
twenty-five. For both, sacrificial priests were 
chosen. As a condition of appointment, the priest 
was required to have the resect of the community 
and also to l>e skilled in prayer. Often the sacri- 
ficial priest remained in office all his life. 

When several animals were to be scMsrificed at 
the same time, as many priests took part in the 
service as there were animals offered. In the 
groves used by several communities the service 
was usually performed by the priests of the larger 
towns or villages of the district. When several 
priests took part in the service, the peojde occasion- 
ally called the oldest among them the ' great priest’ ; 
and his duty was to supervise the ‘ small priests ’ 
in the discharge of their functions. The most 

f eneral appellation for a priest was 'old man.’ 

[e had always one or more oolleagues, to whom 
special duties in connexion with the ^rifices 
were entrusted. When an individual wished to 
sacrifice in the giove of his village, ho siiinrnonod 
the priest to hold a service for Jiim. The seer 
could also sometimes appoint the priest to make 
the sacrifice. 

In earlier times, when shamanism prevailed, it 
was the duty of the shaman to attend to the sacri- 
fices. The shaman priest was held in very high 
esteem among his people. It was said, 6.y., of the 
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Lapps that they always gave the shaman the l^st 
seat in the house, set before him the daintiest 
viands, and presented him with valuable gifts ; in- 
deed, sometimes they even paid tribute to him ; and 
his opinion and advice were always highly esteemed. 

It 18 uncertain whether the Ugro- Finnish priest 
wore a special sacrihcial robe. It is known that 
he had to wash before every service, and to put on 
a new, or at least a perfectly clean and, if possible, 
white robe. Fasting before the sacrifice may also 
have been customaiy. Women, as a rule, could 
not take part in the sacrificial service, and were 
deemed unworthy of the priestly office. 

Litrraturk.— M. A. Castr^n, Norditche Heiien und Fonek- 
unaen, Futrograd, 1858-02; J. Krohn, Suomen tuvun 
paianalliMn Jumalan j^velwi, Helslnirfors, 1894 ; U. Holm- 
berg, P*rmataiMUn uiikonto, Tahetwnisiien uskento, Lappa- 
/AtfMn tiffconto, Porvoo, 1914-16; K. KrohiK SuomalaiiUn 
ruwjan Uikonto, do. 1916, U no HOLMBfiRQ. 

PRIMITIVE METH0DI3TS.-See Mktho- 

DISM. 

PRIMOGENITURR-See First-born, In- 

HSRITANCK. 

PRINCIPLE.-i. Philosophical.— The word 
* principle,* reproducing the Latin jvriactjpium, is a 
translation of the Greek philosophical term 
This term designated two very ditt'erent kinds of 
facts— principles of knowlod^ and principles of 
reality (cf. Aristotle, Met. 996*7). This double 
application of the term runs through English philo- 
sophical literature. Not only the axioms of logic 
— the Law of Contradiction — to which 
Aristotle refers in the passage cited, but the funda- 
mental truths of any bo<iy of doctrine are called 
its principles (cf. the title of the work Primiplea 
of MathematicBi by B. Kussell). Sometimes by a 
redundancy of expression these are called ‘first 
principles^— «.gp., in Herbert Spencer’s work of that 
name. 

Again, anything fundamental in the nature of 
things may to called a principle. Thus, when T. II. 
Green talks of ‘ the spiritual principle in nature,’ 
or B. Jowett, translating Plato {Diatoguei^f Oxford, 
1876, iv. 229), mentions ‘ a principle which is above 
sensation,’ they refer to a real existent. 

A principle in the sense of a principle of reality 
may to conceived of either as a cause or as a constitu- 
ent. It is in the latter sense that water is the 

S rinciplo of all things in the philosophy of Thales. 

iut, even when a principle is oonceived of os a 
constituent, other things are usually supposed to 
be in some way causally dependent on it. 

To he fundamental is the essential notion of a 
principle, of whatever sort that be. If we ask. 
How iundamental ?, the answer is, Logically ; the 
principle is that which conies first in the order of 
explanation, whether we are explaining the nature 
of a demonstration or the nature of a concrete fact. 


(2) On the other hand, when we talk about the 
‘principle’ of the steam-engine or of the electric 
motor, we mean the truth which gives the explana- 
tion of their working. Principle is here the &nnal 
and not the material cause of a fact. At the same 
time, while in this case principle means a scientific 
premiss for logical explanation, the use of the term 
IS not wholly dissimilar from that which it has 
in the previons instance. By a principle is here 
meant the ultimate and simple truth which stands 
at the beginning of our explanation. Again, the 
fact expressed in our ultimate premiss is held to be 
the actual cause of the phenomena explained. 

(3) Principles of conduct stand on a somewhat 
difTerent footing. They are generalized rules of 
good conduct which form the logical starting-point 
when we deliberate upon the rightness and wrong- 
ness of a particular action. A ‘ man of principle ’ 
(cf. Carlyle, Cromwell^ speech iv.) is one whose 
conduct is regulated by the agreement of bis pro- 
jected acts with the general laws of moral action. 
By a ‘ man of good principle ’ we mean little more, 
for it is assumed that, when a man regulates his 
conduct by testing its agreement with general 
maxims, he employs maxims which are morally 
excellent. A ‘ man of no principle ’ is one whose 
conduct is not regulated by being compared by him 
with a moral law. Regard for principle in politics 
is strictly analogous to what it is in the case of 
morals. It means the regulation of action by 
noting its agreement with a general rule which 
has been established as a law of social well-being, 
without taking into account the immediate advant- 
ages which the infringement of that rule might 
bring. 

LmRATHRi. — T. H. Gr«en, JProUgomtna to Fthict, Oxford, 
188.8 ; H. Driesch, Tha Hiat. and Theory of Vitaliam, London, 
1913; B. Rutiell, PrineipUt cf Mathematics, do. 1908; T. 
Powlsr, The Prindplea of Morm, Oxford, 1886-87. 

6. R. T. Ross. 

PRISCILLIANISM.-Tho Priscillianists or 
Priscilliana were a heretical sect charged with 
Manicheean and Gnostic opinions, which made its 
appearance under this name in Spain towards the 
end of the 4th cent., and, after exercising consider- 
able inlhience in S.W. Europe, was confined within 
ever narrower limits until it disappeared after a 
history of about two centuries. 

The sect took its name from Priscillian, its 
reputed founder, but it is very doubtful whether 
he is justly made responsible for the views which 
were held by his followers. The conditions of this 
problem have been altered since the discovery in 
1885 and the publication by G. Schepss of the 
extant works of Priscillian. The other primary 
authorities are very scanty (a letter of Amurose, a 
notice in Jerome, and a reference in Pacatus), but 
they support rather than contradict the evidence 
to be drawn from Priscillian himself, by which the 
witness of secondary autliorities must be con- 


Thus, if the principle of the universe is spiritual, trolled. 

it is the existence of spirit that explains lul other Priscillian was a layman of good family, of fair 
facts. On the other hand, the principles of education, and of considerable wealth, horn prob- 
morality are the truths aUiut moral relations on ably at Merida, in Lusitania, shortly before the 
which depend all our explanations of particular niiadlo of the 4th century. He was attracted by 
moral phenomena (cf. T. Fowler, The Principles that , wide-spread movement of thought which 
of Morals). found approval and safety when it went to the 

2. Popular. — ‘Principle’ has various popular extreme of monasticisni, but was exposed to the 
significations which are directly derivative from dangerous hostility of the ecclesiastical authorities 
the different philosophical uses of the term. when it gave itself to the cultivation of piety and 

(1) We constantly speak of the ‘poisonous an austere life apart from and not without criti- 
principle* or ‘bitter principle’ in sulbstances, cism of the offices and officers of the Church. S.W. 
meaning by that something concrete which is the Europe had many groups of ascetically disposed 
source or origin of the definite character which Christians, known in some quarters as ‘Ah- 
these things possess. These are not far removed stinentes,’ who nourished their faith not only on 
from such more philosophical expressions as the the canonical Scriptures hut also on ‘ apocryphal ’ 
‘vital principle’ or the * spiritual princi{»le in writings, such as tne A cf 8 o/ A «rfr6tc, q/* J’/wmew, 
nature.^ and of John. In these it is probable that Manich- 
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tean ideas and ascetic practices found a common 
root (see Babiit. Priscillien et PriacUlianismet p. 
231 if.). One of the earliest works of Priscillian, 
the Nonaginta Canones in Pauli Epistolcu^ a series 
of oontents-headi^ prefixed to groups of cognate 
sections of the Epistles, shows him in general 
sympathy with this movement, emphasizing those 
mements in St. Paul which look toward dualism 
and asceticism (canons 33 and 57), the * carnal* 
character of the Law (can. 77), and the virtue 
of *beata voluntaria paupertos’ (can. 37). The 
first tendency of the movement was schismatic 
rather than heretical, and the fact that it captured 
several of the Spanish bishops— €.< 7 . , Salvianus and 
Instantins— alarmed Idacius, bishop of Merida, 
who, after consulting PoneDamasus on the matter, 
summoned a synod at aarasossa for its considera- 
tion (A.D. 380). ‘ No individuals were condemned 
by this synod, nor do its decisions and anathemas 
contemplate errors in doctrine of any kind ; they 
are concerned with practical matters such as fast- 
ing, the use of the Eucharist, and the freouenting 
of conventicles. Priscillian took up the cnallenge 
thrown down by this synod, and, by accepting the 
bishopric of Avila, at once put himself in the fore- 
front of the movement, and entered the lists 




the emperor Gratian a rescript condemning in 
general terms * pseudo-episcop^ et Maniohseos,’ 
and authorizing tne expulsion of all heretics from 
Spain. This he then applied to Priscillian in a 
circular to other bishops in Spain, and also in a letter 
to Ambrose. Through the latter an unfavourable 
reception was provided for Priscillian when he pro- 
oeeoM to Italy in company with the bishops 
Salvianus and Instantius *oum uxoribus,’ to lay 
their case before Damasus and Ambrose in turn. 
His Liber ad Damcuum contains his apology, in 
which he repudiates every kind of heresy, and 
especially that of the Maniclueans. Damasus 
probably refused to interfere, but an appeal to the 
emperor met with better success : the rescript was 
cancelled, and Priscillian returned to his oiocese 
in peace (382). 

The next two years formed a period of great 
and successful activity for Priscillian. Most of 
his tracts (iv.-ix.) were now produced, and the 
important de Fide et Apoeryphis, in which the 
note of independence is distinctly heard. 

The quotations made by PrlsdlUan supply valuable evidence 
•s to the pre-Hieronymlan text of the lAtin Bible. * Le texts 
biblique ae PrlsdllieQ pr^iente tons les caraettros des textes 
‘Mtauens’*: ilsemble former la transition entre ces textes du 
iv« si6cle et leur rejeton, le texte ‘*africain do basse (ipoque” 
que nous retrouvone regrnant b la On du vo sl6ole dans reniplre 
des Yandiles* (8. Berber, Hirt. de la Vulgate^ Paris, 1893, p. 8). 
The *oomma Johanneum* (1 Jn C7) has what is probably its 
earliest witness in Priscillian, tract, i. (ed. Schopss, p. OX The 
Canons of Priscillian, often under the name of Peregrinus, and 
possibly modified in some respeota by him, had a considerable 
vogue for several oentnrlee in Frovenoe and Spain (see Berger, 
p.26fr.X 

The progress of the sect may be described in 
Babut’s words ; 

*The government eunported them, their adversary Ithacius 
was In flight, their influence was extending. The triumph of 
the spiritual and ascetic reform might w«u appear to them 
assured ’ (p. lfi7X 

The swift disaster which overtook Priscillian 
and the whole movement was closely connected 
with the successful revolt of Maximus and the fall 
and death of Gratian. Ithacius (bishop of Osson- 
oba) Iiad fled to Trhves, and there cJainioil the 
assistance of Maximus in su^ressing the *Man- 
iohfiean’ heresy in Spain. Maximus seized the 
^portunity 01 acquiring credit for orthodoxy, 
l^ere was another possiUe motive in the wealth 
of the ‘heretics,’ reputed to he very great. The 
first step was to Buinmon a synod at Bordeaux, 

1 See Mansi, Saarorutn Conctliorttm Oollectic, iii. 636 ; Pri§^ 
eilliani, ed. Schepss, p. 86 : ' nemo e nosLris reus factus tenetur, 
nemo aocusatus* ; Sulp. Sev. Chron. ii, 47. 1. 

VOL. X.—22 


before which Priscillian and Instantius were ar- 
raigned as prisoners. To the charge of heresy was 
added that of ^ss immorality and the practice of 
magic. Accoraing to Sulpioius, who is probably 
following the Apology of Ithacius, Priscillian 
refused to plead, and appealed to the emperor. 
Condemned by the synoo, the accused were trans- 
ferred to Treves. Tnere Priscillian, though still a 
bishop, was put to the torture, and the confessions 
so extorted from him were sufficient to condemn 
him then and ever since. Ambrose happened to 
be in Trfeves on on embassy at the time, and was 
so indignant at the spectacle of bishops demanding 
the death of another bishop that he refused to 
communicate with Idacius and Ithacius, and was 
dismissed from Trhves in oonsenuenco (Ambrose, 
Ap. xxiv. 12). Having received from Maximus 
permission to proceed to a capital sentence, Evodius 
the prefect ordered priscillian and his companions 
to be beheaded, and thus they perished— Priscillian, 
two of the clergy, Armenius and Felicissimus, 
I^atronianus, a poet, and Enchrocia, the widow of 
Delphidius, the first heretics to be sent to the 
scaffold by the Church. 

The execution of Priscillian was followed first by 
a reaction and then by a counter-reaction. The 
horror which was felt throughout the Church was 
marked by the indignant protests of St. Martin of 
Tours, the excommunication by a Spanish synod 
of Ithacius, the forced resignation of iiis bishopric 
by Idacius, and the sentence of exile pronounced 
upon both bishops by Theodosius. On the other 
hand, Latinius Paoatus pronounced a panegyric on 
the victims in the presence of the emperor ; their 
remains were removed with all honour to Spain, 
and their names were inscribed 011 many sacra- 
mental lists there as martyrs. In Galicia the 
cler^ and the people were almost wliolly adherent 
to the movement. 

Of the counter-reaction which followed we have 
no satisfactory record, beyond that which is in- 
directly given in the accounts of Priscillian and 
his followers which were circulated by Orosius and 
Turribius, and the judgment, probaoly based on 
Orosius, which was passed by Augustine. Councils 
hold at Toledo (400 and 447) and at Braga (448 and 
563) BUCKiessively dealt with the Priscillianists. 
After the latter date they diBapi>car. Isolated and 
persecuted, it is likely that they fell into heresy of 
the Manichflsan or Gnostic type, but the evidence 
on which the movement in its early sta^e is labelled 
with either of these names is precarious. Much 
turns on the authenticity of a quotation from 
Priscillian ^ven by Orosius (Commonitorium, 2 
fCSEL xviii. 153]). Its genuineness has been taken 
for granted by most writers, and is maintained by 
Kiinstle and Lezius ; but the searching criticism to 
which it has been subjected by Babut (p. 279 ff.) 
lays it under serious suspicion. All the other 
evidence points in the other direction— the silence 
of the synod of Saragossa, the express and repeated 
statements of Priscillian himself, the cautious 
iudgment of Jerome, the protest of Ambrose, and 
the championship of St. Martin. Thu case was 
soon found to be weak, and the evidence of Pris- 
cillian himself turned against him by the assertion 
that he held and taught the duty of perjuring one- 
self in order to conceal dangerous views. Thi.s 
Augustine believed of him on the authority of 
Dictinnius, which is the authority of one who, 
having left the Priscillians and been reconciled to 
the Church, was seeking to demon.strate tiie com- 
pleteness of his conversion. 

LiTBRATtJRK.-— i. SoURCKa.^Prieeiiliani quoi mpermnt^ ed. 
O. Hchop«8 WSEL xviii.X Vienna, 1880 ; Jerome, de Vir, III. 121 ; 
Salpiciiia Severua, Chronicat II. 40 61 (bcc J. Hernaya, Die 
Chranik dee Sulpiciae SenertUt Berlin, 180J); Orosius, Coni' 
monitorium (CSEL xvlii.V 

ii. Chittcism.- G. Senepss, Prieeillian, Wiiraburg, 188G; 
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A. HUBfenfetd, In ZWT xxxv. n8»2) 1-84 ; F. Parot, Pr!^U- 
Han. fin Hefitrmator det L J ohrhnndfrtH, Wurzburg, 1891; 
F. Lexiuz, in P/eK», r.». ; K. Kunstle, Ernt BM^hek 
dir Syn^U (‘ Fonjchnngpn x«r chrlHtl. Lit.,’ i. Iv.X Mainr, 
IIKM ; & C. Babut, Priwitlim ft U PriBeUlianime (BibL de 
taiok da Santa Uudet, clxlx.), i’arls, 1009. 

C. A. Scott. 

PRISONS,— The one essential quality of every 
prison, ancient, mediteval, and modem, for untried 
and for oonvictcil prisoners, for those confined for 
a fixed period or for life, a dungeon of the Inquisi- 
tion or a modern establishment conducted on the 
most humane and enlightened principles, is that it 
is a place of detention, where the inmate.s are 
deprived of that personal liberty and volition 
which men and women, civilized and uncivilized, 
have risked life itself, in all ages of the world, to 
secure. 

The vital importance of this obvious fact is 
generally ignored even by experts. Edmund F. 
du Cane, chairman of the Phson Commissioners 
for England and Wales, an eminent authority on 
prison liistory and management, wrote in a de- 
scription of Elmira Reformatory in New York 
State : 

*The prisoners enjojr n luxurious dlelary, and many Indul- 
gonces are granted to induce them to work, so that the penal 
element of a sentonoe of imprisoiiinvnC is entirely absent. 

If du Cane had opened the prison doors, he would 
have found that a cage is a cage, although the 
bars are gilded ; not one inmate of luxurious 
Elmira, however miserable his oiroumstances 
outside, would have remained. To bo under 
ocular inspection every hour of every day (door- 
knockers are nnknown, but there are peep-holes in 
every cell door) ; to be compelled, in strict obedi- 
ence to printe<l rules and verbal orders and on pain 
of punisnmont, day after day, month after month, 
year after year, to rise up and sit down, to eat, 
sleep, speak, listen, work, W’alk, read, write, and 
receive letters and visits, even from wife and 
children, at the will of another-— such treatment, 
if long continued, permanently unfits a human 
1>eing for inemlwrsliip of a free community ; and 
all this in the most depressing surrounaings — 
eating, day after day, the same kind of footl, 
wearing the same clothes, seeiuf;^ the same official 
or degraded people, and doing, without substantial 
remuneration and for the benefit of others, the same 
uninteresting tasks. It is more than difficult, it is 
impossible, for a free man to realize what it means 
to be distinguished not by a name but by a 
nnmlier ; to bo lost to the outside world, and its 
news and activities, nature’s sights and sounds 
exc]nde<l with perverse ingenuity ; to be deprived 
of all social intercourse or family life, receiving no 
acts of kindness and unable to do any. 

A oonviot (tlie kind of man that the newspapers, the novel- 
ists, and the playwrighUi make oopy of as ’ a hardened ruffian ’) 
hurst into tears when a prison visitor suddenly shook hands 
with him. ' I beg your pardon, sir.’ said the man, * but noliody 
has shaken hands witli me for ten years.* 

With initiative, self-respect, and self-reliance 
diminishing day by day, no wonder there come 
the prison look, siiUen, apathetic, or furtive, like 
a hunted animal, and the prison manner, half 
aldcct and half defiant; no wonder that the 
released prisoner finds himself unfit to work, if 
indeed ho can get anybod}^ to employ him. Dis- 
qualified for re-absorption in the community, a 
useless machine, and a social alien, he turns to 
drink and vice to drown and divert his misery, 
and drifts through crime back again into prison. 

John Howard’s State of Prisons in England and 
Wales, with an Account of some Foreign Prisons 
and Hospitals was published at Warrington in 
1777, but until early in the I9th cent, the treat- 
ment of criminals and the punishment of crime by 
Church and State had scarcely a point of contact 
with Christianity or civilization ; it was not even 
consistent with the instincts of ordinary hnmanity. 


The Bontenoe pronounoed in 1030 upon Archbishop Leighton’s 
father, a physician and divine, for writing against Praamr in 
tomifl no more extravagant and not less honest than tnow 
employed by his accusers against Presbytery, was an extreme 
instance, in degree, but not In kind. It ran as follows : (1) to 
be twice pubUoly whipped, (8) to be pilloried in Obeapside, ^ 
to have an ear cut on, (4) to nave the nose silt, (6) to have boUi 
cheeks branded with the letters *8.8.’ (’Sower of SedlUon’l 
(0) to pay £1^000, and (7) to be imprisoned for life. 

How long old ideas survive may be inferred from 
the Children A ct of 1908. By sections 102 and 103 of 
that great statute it is solemnly enacted that, in 
Great Britain and Ireland, no child (a child U 
defined as a person under the age of 14 years) 
shall be imprisoned or sent to penal servitude 
or the gallows. England obtained a Court of 
Criminal Appeal in 1907. But in Scotland, while 
a question of property of trifling value, tried in 
the civil courts, may be the subject of two, in 
some cases three, appeals, there is as yet, except 
in a case of conviction for habitual criminality, no 
appeal from the verdict of a iury, disposing, in 
the criminal courts, of a citizen’^s life or liberty. 

For the system, the trail of which still impedes 
prison reform, a false theological view was partly 
responsible, along witli an inadequate estimate of 
the sacrednesB of life and liberty. Lunacy and 
criminality were looked upon as works of the 
devil, to be exorcized by death, starvation, fetters, 
or the lash. That the State, by its own shameful 
neglect and its iniquitous laws, was itself largely 
responsible, along with the eynioal indifference of 
the community, for l>oth crime and lunacy was an 
idea as new as that insanitary oonditiems, per- 
mitted by the State, were the chief cause of 
disease. Original sin was an easy oiq^lanation of 
all abnormal conduct. Ho thongnt Mr. and Mrs. 
Squeers in Nicholas Nicklebg. 

””rhat young Pitcher has had a fever.” “No,” exclaimed 
Mr. Squeers, “ (umn that boy, he’s always at something of that 
sort.” “ Never wm such a boy 1 do believe,” said Mrs. Squeers, 
“ whatever he has is always catching too. I say it’s obstinacy, 
and nothing shall ever convince me that it isn’t. I*d beat it 
out of him " * (ch. vli. ), 

Neither the pictures of Hogarth nor t!)e argxi- 
meots of Jeremy Bcntham, neither the disclosures 
of John Howard, Mrs. Fry, and Tliomas Fowell 
Buxton nor I he eloquence of Samuel Romilly had 
much practical effect till the reform of Parliament 
in 1832. In the beginning of the 19th cent. Acts 
were passed aboli^ing gaol fees, ordering the 
appointment of chaplains, the erection of sanitsoy 
prison buildings, the classification of prisoners, the 
separation of the sexes, and the appointment of 
female warders for female prisoners. Yet, writing 
in 1812, James Neild, who followed in Howard^ 
footsteps, said : 

'The great reformation produced by Howard was merely 
temporary. . . . Prinons are relapsing into their former horrid 
state of privation, filthiness, severity and m»Ioot* (iStoCs of the 
Prisoners in England, Scotland ana Wales, London, 1812X 

Tlie movements for the amendment of the crimi- 
nal law and the reform of prisons dated from the 
American and French Revolutions ; and they were 
both oonnected with the growth of democratic ideas 
and institutions. 

The importance of the subject, its human 
interest, and the difficulties which it presents 
cannot be exaggerated. There is no more difficult 
question, unless it be the labour question, the 
housing of the people, or the liquor question, with 
all of which the subject of crime is vitally con- 
nected. Unfortunately, most critics of present 
methods are purely destructive. Some ignore the 
responsibility of tne community, and others seem 
blind to the large share playw by poverty and 
unemployment, drink, gambling, and vice in the 
production of crime. The index to du Cane’s Punish- 
ment and Prevention of Crime (London, 1885) does 
not contain the word * poverty’ or the word 
drink’; and J. Devon’s original and interesting 
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study, Th^ Criminal and the Communi^ (London, 
1912), breathes a spirit of despair. l%e subject 
has been canvassed at national and international 
oongresses ; and, In the United Kinedom, it has 
been considered by Government Commissions, 
royal and departmental, whose reports have re- 
sulted in a targe number of valuable Acts of 
Parliament and prison reflations, each one ad- 
vancing more and more in the direction of the 
treatment of prisoners as human beings, and not 
as things. Under these statutes and regulations 
the penal side of prison life has been diminished, 
and the reformative side increased, not, as some- 
times ignorantly asserted, to ratify a sentimental 
humanitarianiBin^ but in the^est interwtsof the 
community, outside and inside the prison. Re- 
formation is cheap at any pri(;e. It is a moderate 
estimate that a thief costs the community £160 a 
year, while at liberty. It is significant that in 
no single instance has there been any return to 
former less humane methods. Two hundred years 
ago, Montesquieu wrote : 

* As freedom advances, the severity of the penal law decreasee * 
{Eepfit det Unt^ Paris, 1883, hk. vi. oh. is.X 
SVhile prisons should not be beds of roses, neither 
should they be torture-chambers. 

Experts have written on prisons and prison 
reform in every European language. Ex-convicts 
have described their experiences, with little value 
for the cause of prison reform, including aristocrats 
like Lord William Nevill, members of parliament 
like Michael Davitt, financiers like Jabez Balfour, 
ladies of fashion like Mrs. Maybriok, and literary 
men like Oscar Wilde. No subject is more in 
favour with the novel writer j it is staged by the 
playwright and discussed on the platform, in the 
pulpit, and in the press. Too often the case for 
reform is prejudiced by ot oss exaggeration. As in 
Oscar Wilde’s powerful Bdllad of Reading Gaol 
(London, 1898), pictures are drawn which depend 
for their point on hardships and cruelties no longer 
anywhere to bo found. It is of little practical 
benefit to denounce present-day administrators. 
The question is one of system ; it can be solved 
only Dy experiment on a large scale and over a 
prolonged period ; and sucli experiments are being 
carriea on by goveiTiments, by communities, ana 
by individuals in the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and many European countries. Happily 
for the future, many prison problems will solve 
themselves, by the diminution and ultimate dis- 
appearance of persons requiring penal treatment, 
through the gradual removal of the chief causes of 
crime, namely, {a) nnomployment and irregular 
employment, with attendant idleness, the forma- 
tion of bad habits, lack of energy, and starvation ; 
{b) drunkenness, one of the chief causes of poverty 
and crime, and likewise one of their most common 
and dehumanizing concomitants and effects ; and 
(c) the failure to seclude the mentally deficient, 
the habitual drunkard, and the habitual criminal, 
so as to prevent the perpetuation of a degenerate 
race. It is no exaggeration to say that the greater 
portion of crime in this country is due to economic, 
rather than to directly moral, causes. 

I. Past and prbssnt-day prisons.— D ovrn 
to the beginning of the 19th cent, the time-honoured 
methods of dealing with criminals made the ques- 
tion of prisons and prison-management of small 
practical importance. Prisons were places in 
which the accu^ awaited trial and the condemned 
awaited execution. The old plan of getting rid of 
crime was to get rid of the criminal, as distin- 
guished from the modem endeavour to reform him 
and to prevent crime by stopping the manufacture 
of criminals. This is oDvious from a bare enumera- 
tion of the methods formerly in nse : (a) capital 
punishment, (6) mutilation, (c) flogging, (rf) the 


pillory, the stocks, and branding, (s) compensation 
payable to the injni*ed or fines myable to the 
State, and (^compulsory exile. Under the Jews, 
Greeks, and Romans, os also among the Saxons 
and Germans, the cliief and usual punishment of 
crime consist^ in the enforcement of compensa- 
tion to the injured. For this rational procedure 
the feudal barons and the Church of the Middle 
Ages substituted imprisonment, torture, mutila- 
tion, and death. 

Dy degrees, partly through the writings of men 
like Ccsare Boccaria in Italy and Jeremy Bentham 
in England, partly because a greater value came to 
be put on human life, and partly through the 
necessities of colonization, while the iudges con- 
tinued to pass capital sentences for trifling as w^ell 
as serious offences, the executive, espeoialTy in the 
ease of yonng offenders, frequently remitted the 
extreme penalty. People may be better than their 
creed ; and leg^lators and administrators have 
often been more humane than the laws which they 
enacted and executt^l. 

These causes led to the system of tran^ortation, 
which was introduced in the reign of Charles ii. 
Criminals whose death-sentences were commuted 
were sent to the American colonies, along with 
those who were directly sentenced to transporta- 
tion. 

The old system, thus modified by transportation, 
continued till the loss of the American colonies in 
1776, when ships, called ‘hulks,’ were established 
for convicts in the Thames, and at Portomoutli 
and Chatham. The first hulk was opened in 1778, 
and the system was not finally abandoned till 
1867. Concurrently with the hulks a fresh field 
for transxx>rtation was found, in 1787, in the 
Australian colonies. In 1884, 4920 eonviets were 
transported to W. Australia. The system of 
transportation continued till 1867, when the last 
batch of convicts sent to any British colony was 
prevented by the colonists from landing in W. 
Australia. Both systems, tranB;)ortation and the 
hulks, were attenae<l >vith misery, cruelty, dis- 
ease, and loss of life, avoidable and unavoidable. 
In the hulks * the inmates were herded together in 
unchecked association.’ Vice, profaneness, and de- 
moralization prevailed (du Cane, Chamberde Ency- 
clopmdia^ ‘Prisons,* viii. 418). It appears that 
about a fourth of the deaths in the hulks were due 
to a deadly, but preventable, malady called ‘ hulk 
fever. ’ Transportation was condemned in a Govern- 
ment report of 1838 in these terms : 

* The saltern of transportation is unequal, without terrors to 
the criminal class, corruptinff to both convict and colonist, and 
very expensive ' (qiioted by du Oane, 2'ht PwiUthmnU and Pre- 
veidivn qf Crfms, London, 1886, p. 189)l 

Yet, in view of the importance of emigration for 
those in danger of falling into crime, it is important 
to remember that many transported convicts, in 
new BurroundinOT, away from old companions and 
temptations, and freed from poverty and icileness. 
became industrious and respectable citizens, ana 
that some of their descendants overseas now occupy 
remnsible positions in Church and State. 

The next phase, concurrent for a time with the 
maintenance of transportation and the hulks, was 
the cellular prison and convict settlement, with 
the accompaniment either of solitary confinement 
by night and day or of solitary confinement by 
night and association at work and at meals during 
the day, but in both cases with silence by day and 
by night. It is doubtful whether England, Italy, 
or the United States is entitled to the credit or 
discredit of the orimnation of the cellular system, 
which had l)een advocated by John Howard as 
early as 1776, always, however, with the accom- 
paniment of work, instruction, and moral and 
religious influences. 
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The cellular system, so far as involving isolation 
at night and continuous silence while the prisoners 
are in association, still remains in almost universal 
use in all European countries. But in the United 
Kingdom the accompaniment of solitary confine- 
ment during the day, except as a punishment for 
offences committed in prison, was abandoned in 
1890 for prisoners with short sentences; it has 
also been abandoned in Scotland in the case of 
convicts, and reduced in England in 1010 to one 
month. So far as the present buildings and sur- 
rounding ground will allow, the prisoners work, 
eat, and exorcise in association, but in silence. 

X. Kinds of modem prisons.— -The various kinds 
of prisons which, in the United Kingdom, have 
superseded the single prison of the past may be 
divided into seven classes; but it is not meant 
that there is any hard and fast distinction, so far as 
buildings are concerned. 

(a) Local prUonSt for those sentenced to not 
more than two years’ confinement, are vested in 
and managed by three bodies of Prison Commis- 
sioners for England, Scotland, and Ireland respect- 
ively, created by the Act of 1878. There had 
been great waste of money, and also, except in a 
few cases of exceptional local interest and intelli- 
gence, groat abuses, due to want of any uniform 
system of treatment, to inhumane or incompetent 
omcials, to antiquated and inadequate buildings, 
and to the existence of a large number of small 
and unnecessary prisons. The differences in prison 
treatment were so great that criminals were known 
to select for their operations the locality of the 

f iol with soft beds, generous diet, and lax rules. 

he Prison Commissioners have always been 
hampered by want of funds in introducing humane 
and reformative methods ; they have done much 
to minimize the disastrous effects of prison life, 
and their annual reports do not disguise their dis- 
satisfaction with much that is done, and much that 
is left undone, under their administration. These 
reports show a progressive realization of the com- 
patihility of humane and reformative treatment 
with good discipline. 

{h) Gonviei for prisoners sentenced 

to what is called * penal servitude ’ (first introduced 
in Great Britain by the Penal Servitude Act of 
1853), that is to say, any period of imprisonment 
from three years up to a lire sentence. There are 
three periods in a convict’s sentence: (1) the first 
month, when he works alone in his cell, (2) the 
remainder of his period of detention, during which 
he works in association with other convicts, but in 
silence, and (3) the balance of his sentence, when 
he is outside on a ticket-of-leave, liable to be re- 
apprehended if he fails to report himself or breaks 
any of the other conditions of his licence. Penal 
servitude involves so mneh more food and so much 
more open-air work, in association with others and 
not in solitary confinement, that many ‘ old hands ’ 
refer a sentence of three years’ penal servitude (to 
e served in a c:onvict settlement, such as Dartmoor 
in England, where the convicts are employed re- 
claiming ground and in farm -work, or at Peterhead 
in Scotland, where they ejuarry granite and build 
a harbour) to one of imprisonment for two years in 
an ordinary prison. 

Comparative statistics of oriminal offences and 
criminals require to be dealt with cautiously, and 
with intimate knowledge of the whole field, if one 
age or one country is to be fairly and accurately 
compared vrith another. The comparison between 
transportation and the hulks, on the one hand, 
and penal servitude, on the other, is not a complete 
one ; but, subject to aH deductions, it is encourag- 
ing that, whereas in the days of transportation 
there were, in 1837 (when the population of 
England and Wales was some 16,000,000), about 


50,000 convicts, in the colonies or at home in the 
hulks, in 1869 the total number of convicts under 
sentence of penal servitude was only 11,660, of 
whom 9900 were men and 1760 women. This 
number under penal servitude was reduced in 1891 
to 4978 (4654 men and 324 women), and in 1903 to 
2799 (2669 men and 130 women). Taking local 
prisons and convict settlements together, it seems 
to be established that of first offenders about 
three-fourths never return, while of those convicted 
for the third time about three-fourths re-appear as 
prisoners in local prisons or convict settlements. 

(c) Preventive detention prisons^ or departments 
of prisons, established under the Prevention of 
Crimes Act of 1998 for convicts who have received 
a sentence of penal servitude, and who have also 
been proved to have been 'habitual criminals ’ at 
the time the offence was committed, engaged in 
no occupation exc^t that of crime. These are the 
* recidivistes * of France, the 'revolvers’ of the 
United States. The period of preventive detention, 
which begins when tne sentence of penal servitude 
ends, instead of bein^ unlimited, as it ought to be 
and as was proposed in the original bill, is limited 
to a maximum of ten years. In the discretion of 
the Prison Commissioners the convict may have to 
serve the full period of preventive detention named 
in the sentence or he may bo liberated at any time 
on probation. This useful Act requires amend- 
ment, because the ' old hands,’ when out of prison, 
even while truly pursuing a life of crime, take care 
to do just as mnen work as will make it impossible 
to convict them, under the definition in the statute, 
of being 'habitnal criminals.’ 

{d) Criminal inebriate prisons ^ established under 
the Criminal Inebriates Act of 1898, to which 
habitnal drunkards, falling into crime, may be 
sent for lengthened periods. It was recognized 
that the short sentenoes usually inflicted on the 
habitual drunkard were worse than useless, and 
that to send a man or a woman to gaol for a day, 
a week, or a month on, say, their 200th appear- 
ance is to make a laughing-stock of legal proceanre. 
Such short sentences, while long enough to re- 
habilitate the drunkard for further excess, are too 
short to afford any opportunity for his or her per- 
manent reform. Hitherto the results of the treat- 
ment in criminal inebriate prisons as a reforming 
agency have been disappointing, l^egislation is 
wanted to enable these institutions to deal with 
criminals whose offences are directly connected 
with drink, but whose moral sense is not so ob- 
literated as to make reform practically impossible. 
The unreformable habitual drunkard must be shut 
up for life. 

(e) Criminal lunatic prisons^ where pnsoners 
convicted of crime, who were insane at the time 
the offence was oommitted, or when they were tried, 
or who become insane in prison, are confined 
* during His Majesty’s pleasure.’ When deemed 
advisable by tlie Home Office or Secretary for 
Scotland, an inmate m^ be transferred to an ordi- 
nary lunatic asylum. On complete recovery from 
Insanity, he may be handed over to his relatives, 
under proper precautions and guarantees. 

(/) ^ BorstaV institutions, established under the 
Prevention of Crimes Act of 1908, pt. i., for persons 
between 16 and 23. Du Cane says that most 
habitual criminals have begun their malpractices 
before 20 years of age, and 60 per cent nnder 16 
(see art. Juvenile Criminals). 

(g) Reformatories for boys and girls under 16, 
convicted of crime, to be detained for not less than 
three or more than five years, of which there are 
38 in England, 7 in Scotland, and 2 in Ireland (see 
art. Juvenile Criminals). 

a. Differences between the prisons of the past 
and the prisons of the present in the United King;- 
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dom.— (a) Ownership and (administration of prisons, 
—The po8B6B8ion, or assumption, of judicial powers, 
and the use of dungeons attached to their castles 
and monasteries, formed one of the chief sources of 
the power of the landed classes, titled and untitled, 
and of the Church in the Middle Ages. After 
imprisonment by private persons was rendered 
illej^al, there came the system of small prisons, 
which, while inadequately ins^ted by Govern- 
ment ofticials, belonged to, and were maintained 
and managed by, local bodies. In 1818, in 59 of 
the 518 prisons in the United Kingdom women 
were not divided from men, and in 445 there was 
no work of any kind for the prisoners to do. Some 
of these prisons were described as scenes of aban- 
doned wickedness. In 1813 Mrs. Fry, on her first 
visit to Newgate, found 300 women, tried and un- 
tried, with their children, crowded together, in rags 
and dirt, and with nothing but the floor, without 
bedding, to sleep on. The Act of 1878 already 
referred to, whicn vested all prisons in Prison Com- 
missioners appointed bv the Crown, effected large 
savings in cost as well as improvement in the 
buildings and treatment, without sacrificing the 
benefit of local inspection. 

(6) Prison management,— K writer (M. F. John- 
ston) in the Fortnightly Review ^ new ser., Ixix. 
[1901] 660, says : 

*The improvementt which hare been effected in recent yean 
In prison management are of so radical a nature that they 
practically amount to a chanireof attitude towards the offender. 
... It has come to be recognised that hardships imposed for 
the sake of the suffering they entail do not act as a cure. They 
rather tend to brutalise the subject, and serve to Intensify the 
antl-sooial instincts which led him, in the first Instance, to raise 
his hand against his fellow-men.* 

The old class of official and prison administrator 
not unnaturally, in view of his training, considered 
only what would maintain perfect prison discipline, 
ana was not influenced by the lact that, wliile 
flogging and * the black hole* undoubtedly crushed 
the prisoner into sullen and revengeful Buomission, 
these methods rendered him unfit, on release, to 
be re-absorbed into the decent part of the com- 
munity. From every relaxation of the last cen- 
tury tne old-time official has prophesied disasters, 
which have in no case occurred. He did so when 
it was proposed that the use of * the black hole ’ 
should cease, with the crank (denounced by Charles 
Beade in It is Never too Late to Mend) and the 
treadmill; that windows should be increased in 
rise and dim glass removed so that at least the 
sky, if not the earth, mi^ht be visible ; when an 
ofiort was made to substitute for oakum- nicking 
interesting and educative work ; when nogging 
ceased, except for mutiny or gross violence on 
warders, ana then only when authorized by a 
visiting ma^strato or a Prison Commiasioner ; 
when work in association was introduced ; when 
libraries were started ; when, instead of everything 
being done to weaken the family tie (perhaps the 
only remaining motive for reform), prisoners were 
allowed to have their children’s pnotographs in 
their cells ; when a little bit of iiiirroi\ to promote 
tidiness, was fastened into the walls ot their cells ; 
when it was proposed to li^ wooden floors over 
the miserably cold cement of which cell floors are 
constructed ; when Swedish drill for women and 
ordinaiy drill for men were introduced, instead of, or 
in supplement to, the weary pacing round a circle in 
the prison-yard ; when work in the fields was tried in 
connexion with local prisons ; when a variety of food 
was substituted for the eternal * skilly * ; when good 
conduct marks, carrying a money value, were 
introduced : when magic-lantern iMtures, which 
have been found a valuable aid to discipline, were 
first started. It is only fair to say that he has, in 
most cases, admitted that his fears were unfounded ; 
to his amazement he has found that discipline can 


be maintained better by the stimulus of moderate 
rewards, judiciously |[iven, than by the deterrence 
of the most severe punishment. In 1868, in English 
prisons, there were 61,000 ordinary punishments ; 
m 1884, under the so-called * humanitarian * 
methods, the numbers had fallen to 37,000— a 
figure which has been since steadily reduced. 
Convicts on whom the terrors of the fash or the 
dark cell produce no efiect will stop their bod 
behaviour if they know that perseverance will 
derive them of the magic-lantern lecture or cut 
oft the right, recently conferred upon them, of 
spending a small portion of their earnings on 
margarine or confectionery. The old class of 
ofiicial still clings to the stereotyped prison in 
or near towns ami within high walls, altnough he 
has to admit that reformatories for juvenile and 
Borstals for juvenile-adult criminals, not to speak 
of such startlingly successful experiments as George 
Montagu’s Little Commonwealth in England, are 
conducted successfully in the country, without high 
walls, and with only a inanagoame number of 
attempts to escape. 

Prison management is in the hands of the 
following oificuJs : 

(1) Governor and matron. — Prison rules are 
uniform all over the country ; but the humanity 
and reasonableness of their execution depend on 
the head of the prison ; the executive staif take 
their tone from him or her more than from the 
Prison Commissioners or from the chaplain or 
medical olficer. No absolute rule can be laid down 
for the selection of governors and matrons. Ad- 
mirable appointments have been made by promo- 
tion from tno rank of warders ; in other cases con- 
spicuous success has been achieved by governors 
who have been in the army or in civil life, and by 
matrons who have had experience and acquired 
fitness in other employments, such us nursing. 
The modern governor and matron are as efficient 
in the routine part of their work, and they are 
more ready to make allowances for special weak- 
ness, mental and physical, and more anxious to 
secure tba prisoners a fair chance for well-doing 
after their release. For the difficult duties of a 
governor or matron there are wanted a keen intelli- 
gence, shrewd judgment of character, a personal 
knowledge of tne social conditions of the masses 
of the people, and a sympathetic heart. 

(2) Chaplain.— in 1814 the legislature made the 
Mpointment of prison chaplains compulsory. 
Previously, and for some time after 1814, their 
chief work consisted in ministering to the prisoners 
under sentence of death and attending them to the 
soafibld. Till 1868 that spectacle continued to 
be a public disgrace, denounced by Dickens, but 
successfully upheld by Samuel Johnson. 

’l^burn itself,’ Johnson said, 'Is not safe from the fury of 
innovation. . . . The old method was most satlstoutory to idl 
parlies. The publio was {^ratified by a procession ; and the 
criminal was Bumx>rted by it. Why is it all to be swept away f ’ 
(quoted by du dans, PunUhmtni and Prevention of Crime, 
p. 22). 

Nowadays the right kind of chaplain becomes 
the prisoners’ friend, and keeps in touch with 
them after their release. Realizing acutely the 
share of resnonsibility of the community for their 
undoing ana misdoing, he is at the same time fully 
alive to the prisoners’ own share of blame. The 
present w'riter knows a convict settlement where 
nominally Protestant convicts have entered them- 
selves as Roman Catholics in order to have the 
services of a particularly friendly priest. The 
chaplain, Protestant or Catholic, is not readily 
gullible, as the publio believe. His disappoiiit- 
ments do not arise from the prisoner’s insincerity, 
but from his weakness of will, Ms want of frienas, 
and the temptations which the State licenses or 
permits. Pnson-efiected reformation may be quite 
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genuine at the time ; bnt it is generally too tender 
a plant to stand the storm of temptation. Chap* 
laina need to be api>ointed for life ; short tenns, 
which may be renewod, undertaken by local 
clergymen, are now found to secure greater fresh* 
nesa The chaplain has in many cases the super- 
vision of the educational work of the prison and 
of the library, and he organizes prison lectures. 
More money is spent on education and the prison 
library than formerly. Education does not make 
men and women moral or religious, but it prevents 
them from becoming oiiminal. In prisons persons 
of good education are almost as unknown as total 
abstainers. The library is one of the few things 
in a prison which preserve a prisoner’s individual* 
ity. In Mountjoy Prison in Dublin the writer 
was told that Dickens is the favourite author 
among the men, and Annie Swan among the 
women. 

(3) Medical officer, — The prison^ doctor’s most 
important duty used to be to certify, in cases of 
hanging, that life was extinct, and, in cases of 
flogging, to see that death did not ensue. Now 
his observations of the mental condition of a man 
charged with murder may determine whether the 
accused is fully responsible and can be held to 
account as a normal human being, or whether, as 
to a certain extent mentally defective, he may 
have his crime, if proved, treated as one of man- 
slaughter or culpable homicide and not of murder, 
or wTiether he is in such a mental condition that 
he is inca(iable of instructing a defence and must 
be committed to a criminal lunatic asylum. Every 
prisoner is seen at short intervals by the doctor, 
inside or outside the prison ho.spital ; the doctor, 
narticularly under Scotch administration, has a free 
hand in the increase or decrease of the prisoner’s 
diet and in regulating his work ; moreover, he soon 
ac<|[uires marvellous skill in detecting malingerers. 
Prison doctors have opportunities of studying 
medico-logal questions ox scientilic and practiciu 
importance, including the proportion of prisoners 
who have been from birth, or wliose habits have 
made them, mentally and morally defective— a 
question which has an obvious l^earitig on punitive 
as well as reformative treatment. 

(4) Warden^ male and female, — 

oftloer who baa oharga of prisonen has such powar, for 
good or evil, ov«r his fellow-men, that I do not think thero are 
many positions more reeponHible. Nor are there many in which 
the officer Is exposed to more temptation to neglect his duty, 
or ahoae hie trust* (du Cane, (|uoted bv W. Tallock, Pcnologioal 
mid JPretentiw PrineipUs'^, r^ondon, ISiW, p. Z7s). 

The warders’ daily routine, spent in an atmosphere 
of repression and degradation, is not favourable to 
the development of hnnian sympathy ; but in the 
general case no complaint can bo made of the fair- 
ness of their treatment of prisoners. Instances of 
favouritism are due rather to the good conduct of 
Uie prisoners favoured than to any improper pre- 
ference. As in lunatic asylums, cinel treatment 
by prison officers, which cannot be entirely pre- 
vented even under the best system of selection and 
supervision, is associated almost invariably with 
grievous provocation. Attempts in prison to com- 
mit suicide, which are seldom successful, are the 
fault of the system, not of those who administer it. 

(5) Prison tarifora.-- It was not till the Act of 
1899 that lady visitors were ordered for all local 
prisons where there are female prisoners. Reli- 
gions and philanthropic visitors, who ought in aU 
cases to have a special knowledge of the conditions 
of the classes from which prisoners oome, are now 
welcomed to local prisons, under suitable regula- 
tions. 

The Englfth Prisoo OommiaeloBen' report for 1016 'heartily 
(;ndorfee the pimiee heatowed on minlften of reliirion, lady 
visitore, aid eocietiee, workers, secular and reUgtous, who work 
day by day with patience and undiminishod hope, for the rescue 
and reinstatement of the criminal of both eexeo, and of all agee. 


. . . Itlstothlsoxsanlaedeffortof Charity and goodwill, which 
has been epecially directed with inoreadng foroe during recent 
years to the visitation and after oare of prisoners, that the 
yearly improvament of oar oiinitial records, espec^y with 
regara to the young offender, is due ' (p. 21). 

Devon writes : 

'The visits to prisoners on the part of people from outsids 
are of great benefit; anything is that helps to break the 
monotony of the day, and give opportunity for conversation. 
They must have preserved many from desperation, and even 
insanity. They do something to keep up aelf-respect and to 
show the prisoner that he la not oonsulered an outcast, impos- 
sible of redemption ' (p. 287). As to prison lectures, ' anything 
that prevents prisoners from sinking into apathy, from brood- 
ing on the petty inddenta that go to make up their lives in 
prlmn, from beating against the bars of their cage, is bens- 
floial‘(p. 241 )l 

(6) Prieon work, -- The provision of work in 
prisons, which is a cardinal principle in the Prisons 
Act of 1898, is attended with great difficulties, if 
it is to ^ (1) sufficiently interesting to preserve 
the prisoner’s humanity, (2) educative, (S) remun- 
erative, or at least not productive of loss, (4) not 
competitive with philanthropic institutions, like 
blind asylums, and (6) not hostile to trade union 
rules and the leritimate interests of free labour. 
In connexion witn the present European War, the 
writer has noticed witli what increased industry, 
and even enthusiasm, work of a patriotic kind has 
been done by prisoners, toiling extra liours without 
remuneration other than the much-estoeined privi- 
lege of having the war news of the day read to 
tliem. 

In connexion with prisoners working in associa- 
tion, the question of classification presents great 
difficulties. An ofibrt Is made to keep so-c^led 
* first olienders ’ separate from 8o<called ‘ hardened 
criminals. ’ But in man 3 r cases the * first offender’s ’ 
act of fraud, or assault, is not his first oflence, but 
onlj^ the first case which has been reported to the 
police or in which there was evidence to convict ; 
and there are so-called * hardened criminals,’ more 
sinned against than sinning, whose moral nature 
is by no means totally depraved. It is a wide- 
spread and pernicious delusion that an assault 
implies normal quarrelsomeness or brutality, and 
that an indecent attack implies normally ungovern- 
able lust ; in both cases, apart from any question 
of provocation, the disgraceful conduct which has 
converted a respectable citizen into a felon may be 
the direct result of drink taken to such an extent 
(which may be far sliort of ' drunkenness ’) as to 
destroy self-respeot and respect for the rights of 
others. 

The difficnit question of the universal enforce- 
ment of silence among ordinary prisoners in our 
local prisons and convict settlements remains for 
consideration. The difficulty consists in reconcil- 
ing in practice tlie two principles, ‘ It is not good 
for man to be alone,’ and ' Evil communications 
corrupt good manners.’ In this important respect 
our prisons and oonvict settlements are more 
dehomanizing than transportation and the hulks 
in old days or than modern Siberian and Turkish 
prisons. Bat, then, it is said that suppression and 
not supervision is necessary, because conversation, 
however carefully regnlaM, is unavoidably sul^ 
veraive of discipline, and prisoners would abuse the 
privilege, if not for the concoction of plans of 
escape, at all events for corrupting communica- 
tions about past and future villainies expressed in 
blasphemous and obscene language. The diffi- 
culties are admitted, bat the rule might be relaxed 
in the case of well-conducted prisoners, furnished 
with the ordinary material for carrying on decent 
conversation, by access to newspapers as well as 
books after the day’s work is over, as is done vrith 
good results at Borstals, among female convicts in 
England, and among male convicts undergoing 
preventive detention. The hardships as ww as 
the pernicious effects of the present system are 
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BO much felt that the writer knows at least one 
ovemor who, when dealing with prisoners’ marks, 
oes not count those bad marks which have been 
cahsed b^ a |)ri8oner passing a harmless observa- 
tion to his neighbour. 

It is right to add, in regard to prison manage- 
ment generally, that no prison administrators, 
unless the most old-fashioned, are satisfied with the 
nresent system and its results. Therein lies the 
nope of the future. 

(7) Discharged Prisoners* Aid Societies. — If 
eilbrts to reform are to be of permanent avail, the 
prisoner must, before release, be gradually pre- 

{ >ared for approaching freedom, and must also, on 
caving the prison, have work found for him and 
bo otherwise befriended. More might be done in 
both directions, even under the present system. 
It is not enough to allow, the prisoners to grow 
their hair of a normal length for a few weeks 
before their release. Additional relax ationa would 
not be abused, because abuse would mean for- 
feiture of gratuity and of the period of remission. 
Opportunity is needed to overcome the shyness 
ana nervousness and the reluctance to face the 
'world which prolonged seclusion produces. 

An Act of 1792, enlarged by the Gaol Act of 
1823, made provision for discharged prisoners out 
of public funds. In 1802 the first Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, * The Hampshire Society,* 
was founded. Others followed; but it was not 
till 1862 that these societies obtained statutory 
recognition. Since 1887 every prison of any 
size lias had a Discharged Prisoners* Aid Society 
working in connexion with it. In 1898 the Prison 
Commissioners issued schemes for the guidance 
of these societies, containing provisions as to 

( grants in aid to their funds ; and when, in 1899, 
ady visitors were appointed to all local prisons 
containing female prisoners, this was statea to be 
with the special obiect of aiding in the reformation 
of the prisoners ana finding employment for them. 
In 1900, 39,413 discharged prisoners passed through 
the hands of 62 Aid Societies, of whom 2000 were 
found unworthy and 1 100 refused assistance. These 
societies are doing admirable work despite inade- 
quate funds and an insufficient number of voluntary 
helpers. 

(c) Prisoners with special privileges .— moilern 
prison contains two classes of inmates who should 
not be confined in the same building as those con- 
victed of actual crime, namely (1) untried prisoners, 
who are entitled to furnish their own rooms, 'wear 
their own clothes, provide their own food, carry on 
correspondence witli persons outside, and receive 
visits from their friends, and (2) debtors (now, 
happily, under modem legislation, few in number), 
who have somewhat similar privileges. In the 
case of convicted prisoners in goo<l health there is 
litUe respect of persons, in either accommodation, 
food, dross, or work. It was not so in former 
days. Just as, in inediscval warfare, all officers 
were, if {lossiblo, captured alive, that they might 
be made a source of profit to the captors, so im- 
prisonment was then used as a means of obtaining 
what w'ould now be calle<l blackmail but was then 
known as ransom. In old days the wdnd was 
tempered in many ways to the woolly lamb, cleri- 
cal and secular. The so-called ’ boaeflt of clergy ’ 
was greatly abused ; but, on the whole, like the 
right of sanctuary, it acted beneficially for the 
community, for it preserved the only cultured class 
from the brutal treatment to which seoiilar persons 
were exposed. But for the benefit of clergy and 
the riglit of sanctni^, both history and literature 
woultt be poorer. The medi«val Church rivalled 
the State’s brutal treatment of all prisoners, lay or 
clerical, charged with heresy ; but its treatment of 
lion-heretical prisoners was, on the wliole, much 


more humane. Sometimea it was more than 
humane, if we can judge from Archbishop Bliss’s 
Constitutions (dated in 1357) : 

fora 

andc 

ease and auch induoementa' 

(d) Prisoners in modern prisons who were ah 
sent from old pruon^.-— These are long-sentenoe 
prisoners. Long sen fences were originally the out- 
come of the false theological view of sin already 
referred to. But it does not follow that prolonged 
imprisonments must cease. Under totally diflerent 
conditions, they will continue in the case of the 
reformable, until the ollender has shown that he 
may be released with safety to the interests of his 
fellow-citizens. In the case of those who have 
been proved, by repeated and prolonged trials, to 
be unreformable imprisonment for life will bo 
substituted for the present absurd system, under 
which a prisoner, who has shown after a short 
period that he may safely be release<l, has to be 
maintained in prison, ana his family in the poor- 
house, at the public expense to the end of a fixed 
sentence ; ana a prisoner is released at the end of 
a fixed sentence, even although he openly Iniasts 
that he means, on liberation, to resume his Ish- 
maelitish trade, his hand against every man. 

(e) Prisoners in old prisons who are not to be 
found in modem prisons.— (1) Children convicted 
or untried. For centuries prisons were nurseries 
of crime. Children, some of them born and 
brought up in prison, were sent, for trifling offences, 
to^ the gallows, to Botany Bay, or to prison. In 
prison they became accustomed to the prison 
atmosphere and indifferent to it, and they left it 
* gaol-oirds,* with the prison-brand on them figur- 
atively, and in some cases literally. The estab- 
lishment of industrial schools for children under 
14 in danger of falling into crime, and of reforma- 
tories for children nnder 16 who had been convicted 
of crime, and the marked success of these estab- 
lisliiiients had gradually reduced the number of 
children in oar prisons. But, us already pointed 
out, it was not till the passing of the (children 
Act in 19()8 that it wa.s declared illegal to send any 
boy or girl under 14 in any circumstances to prison ; 
and it was provided by the same statute that no 
sentence of imprisonment, except in a very limited 
clu.s8 of cases, could be imposed on any offender 
under 16. 

(2) Debtors. Literature has made great use of 
the abuses connected in old day.s with dcld/ors* 
prisons, especially in England. Tlie whole iniquit- 
ous system was terminated by the Abolition of 
Imprisonment for Debt Act, 1880. The number 
now imprisoned for debt is negligible. They con- 
sist, in England, of debtors who are able to pay, 
but will not, and, in Scotland, of debtors for Cro>vn 
taxes and for aliment, these cases forming excep- 
tions in the English and Scottish statutes abolish- 
ing imprisonment for debt in tlie two countries. 

(3) rrisoners waiting for trial. In England it 
used to happen that the king’s iudge.s would not 
visit the pWe of trial for several years, during 
which prisoners lan^iished in prisons, usually of 
the most insanitary kind, and their families, being 
deprived of their bread-winners, starved. Now, if 
a prisoner is not tried witliin a short time after 
apprehension, he is entitled to release. 

(4) Prisoners acquitted of the of fences for which 
they had been apprehended, but unable to pay the 
gaoler’s fees, which were always 'ex lor tionate, and 
often illegal. Now all gaolers’ fees are abolished, 
and instant and uncondirional li Iteration follows a 
verdict of acquittal. 

(f) Security of modem as distinguished from 
okl prisons.— In former times the facility of escape 
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from prison helped to explain some of the practices 
mistakenly quoted in evidence of our ancestors’ 
>)rutality. Nowadays the safety of the community 
can be attained without taking away the criminal's 
life or mutilating him by blinding or by cutting 
off a limb, and, at the same time, punishment can 
be inflicted by imprisonment in place of the old 
sentences of flogging, the pillory, the stocks, or 
branding— either on the hand or on the face, as 
the statute of William III,, passed in 1699, ordered. 
It was attempted to attain security by coniine- 
ment in subterranean chambers, like the pits of 
Jeremiah and Joseph, and DanieFs den, or by thick 
walls, small and heavily-stanchioned windows, 
high alK)ve the ground, ponderous doors, and 
weighted fetters. It is now achieved by properly 
constructed buildings, constant personal super- 
vision, and reliable warders. Our ancestors should 
not be blamed for practices which wore forced upon 
them by necessity. 

(jjf) Hygienic, conditions. — Until the 19th cent, 
these were bad, beyond our power to realize. The 
inmates were starved, housed in a manner incon- 
sistent with health and with decency, and they 
were in the absolute power, constantly abused, of 
keepers of brutal haoits. In Henry Brinklow’s 
Complaynt of Roderyck MorSt written about 1642, 
the monastic author says : 

* I see also a pytyful abuse for presoners. Oh Lord Ood. their 
lodgfing is too ba<l for hoggye, and as for their meate, It is evyl 
inough for doggys, and yet the Lord knoweth, they have not 
Inough thereof 1 ' (ed. J. M. Oowper, Early English Text Society, 
London, 1874, p. 27). 

In the third edition of his great book, published 
in 1784, John Howard says ; 

* Many, who went in healthy, are In a few months changed 
to emaciated dejected objects. Some are seen pining under 
dii , ** sick, and in prison,*' expiring on the floors, lu loath 
some oer of pestilential fevers and the oonfluent smallpox * 
(p.4). 

Gnol fever was one of the commonest as well as 
most deadly maladies. 

Lord Bacon (quoted by du Oane, p. 48) spoke of ' the smell of 
the gaol the most pernicious infection next to tho plague. 
When prisoners have been long and close and nastily kept, 
whereof we have had in our times experience twice or thrice, 
both judge! that sat upon the trial, and numbers of them 
that attended the business, or were present, sickened upon it 
or died.* 

Nowadays gaols are models of sanitation ; 
prisoners are well fed ; tho death-rate is below that 
of the outside population ; and the old moral evils, 
arising from the absence of separation between the 
sexes, are unknown. The outward reforms for 
which John Howard and Elizabeth Fry and their 
coadjutors worked have been thoroughly accom- 
plished, and the crying abases, physic^ and moral, 
which they denounced have b^n removed. Great 
attention nos been paid to the cleansing of the 
outside of the cup and platter. But whether the 
proportion of prisoners who leave our prisons more 
inclined and letter fitted to load law-abiding lives 
than when they entered is greater or smaller than 
under the brutal systems of the post is by no means 
so clear. Dickons exaggerated the disastrous 
effects of the separate cell, and, since his day, it 
has been ameliorated by good libraries, the friendly 
visits of tho chaplains and prison visitors, and in 
other ways, but it still remains true that in their 
dehumanizing effect modem prisons, with all their 
vast cost, their perfect discipline, and the gocni 
intentions and endeavours of the Prison Commis- 
sioners and the officials who manage them, ore 
little lietter than whited sepulchres. 

(4) Reformatory jnc<4od:f.— The modem defini- 
tion of punishment by imprisonment is founded on 
the idea (1) of discipline so severe as to act as a 
deterrent, and (2) of snoh reformatory influences 
as religious and moral teaching, and good example 
and training in self-control, promoted hy offexma 
advantages to industry and good conduct, as well 


as punishment for the reverse. However in- 
adequate this conception may be, it is at least a 
great advance on old ideas and methods. At first 
employed only for detention, imprisonment became 
one of many methods of punishment, and, ulti- 
mately, the only method of punishment, except 
hanmng, flogging and fining. What is said by 
F. Pollock and F. W. Maitland applies to the 
usages of all European countries : 

'Imprisonment oceure in the Anglo-Saxon laws only as a 
means of temporary security. . . . Imprisonment would have 
been regarded in these old times as a oselesf punishment; it 
does not satisly revenge, it keeps the orimlnia idle, and, do 
what we may, it is costly' (Uist, of English Law hiforo 
Bdtpord /., Cambridge, 18d^ 1. 49). 

H. de Bracton, who wrote in 1268, expressly states 
that prisons were to confine and not to punish : 

* Career ad oontinendos et non ad puniendos haberi debet ' 
(de hegUm et Coneuetudinibue Anglia^ London, 1569, fol. 106). 

Persons were often kept in prisons for lengthened 
periods and even for life, not as a punishment, but 
as a means of avoiding the prisoner’s right to trial 
or in order to compel payment of fines or ransom, 
or to elicit testimony. 

It must not bo supposed that the idea of deter- 
rence, which, along with expiation, is at the root 
of our modem system, was unknown in former 
times. Indeed, the principle of deterrence must 
have a place, largo or small, in every criminal 
system and in all schemes of prison management, 
liut its importance is usnally exaggerated. Tested 
by the criminal records of all ages and in all 
countries, even the most savage punishments are 
conclusively proved inadequate either to stop the 
supply of offenders or to turn criminals into law- 
abiding citizens. On crimes of passion deterrence 
has not time to operate; in cases of deliberate 
crime the fear of detoction and punishment only 
makes the criminal more wary. The question in 
the end must bo. Are the results worth the ex- 
penditure, as our prisons, even the best of them, 
are at present carried on, that is to say, under 
a system so identified with exploded theories of 

unishraent that the reformative elements which 

ave been engrafted on to it do not have a fair 
chance of success ? No doubt, persons who would 
be dangerous to the State if at largo are withdrawn 
for periods more or less extendea. On tho other 
hand, thousands are housed, fed, clothed, and 
doctored by the State who, if at large, would be 
supporting themselves and their families, and 
adding W their work to the productiveness and 
wealth of the State. Some are benefited by good 
influences under which they come in prison, out, 
for one of these, there are scores who are brutalized 
by prison life and who come out worse than they 
went in. There are oases where, in their results, 
notwithstanding tho best endeavours of their 
managers, our prisons may come nnder the con- 
demnation pronounced by Mirabeaii on the Old 
Bic6tre, winch he called ’a prison to propagate 
crime and a hospital to propagate disease.’ 

It may be said that tnese are grave statements 
to be made by an administrator of the present 
system ; but they are in accord with a growing 
section of expert opinion. 

*It must be at onoe admitted,* writes A. G. F. Griffiths, 
H.M. Inspector of Prisons, * that the system of isolation has 
produced no remarkable results. Solitary oonflnoment has 
neither conquered nor appreciably diminished crime. . . . 
Oloistered seclusion is an artificial condition quite at variance 
with human Instincts and habits, and the treatment, long 
oontinaed, has proved injurious to health, inducing mental 
breakdown. A slow death may be defended indeed on moral 
grounds if regeneration hae been oompaseed. but it is ody 
another form of capital puniihment* (EBrti, «.«. 'Prison,' 
xxliSafiX 

In 1896 a Departmental Committee reported : 

'The greet, end, se we consider, the proved danger of this 
highly centralised evetem baa been, and ie, that, v^e much 
attention hae been nTen to organization, finance, order, health 
of the priaoners, ana prison ststlitics, the prisoners have been 
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treated too mach m a hopeleae, or worthless, element of the 
oommunity, and the moral, as well as the legal, responsibility 
of the prison authorities has been hvld to cease, when they 
passed outside the prison ntes. The satisfactory sanitary 
conditions, the unbroken oraerlinrss of prison life, economy, 
and high organization are held and Justly held to prove fl^od 
administration. But the moral condition, In which a Urge 
number of prisoners leave the prison, and the serious number 
of recommittals have led us to think that there is ample cause 
for a searching enquiry into the main features of prison 
life '(p. 7). 

11. Tee prison of tee future.— T he word 
* prison ’ is used in this title. But in the criminal 
institutions of the future many of the features 
associated with the word will he eliminated. In 
the Children Act of 1908 ‘ places of detention * (not 
‘ prisons ’) are, by sections 102, 106, and 108, to be 
providojl for certain classes of juvenile offenders. 
The criminal institutions of tne future will be 
places of detention and reformation for the re- 
lormable, and places of detention for the unre- 
formable. But this can be done only bjr the 
reconstruction, generally on new sites, of existing 
prisons, which wore built to caiTy out erroneous 
ideas by methods now discredited. Instead of 
being situated in the country, with ample ground 
inside the bounds for the erection of workshops as 
occasion may deman<l, and ample ground outside 
for farm work and for exercise, existing prisons 
are generally situated in or near towns; the 
ground, originally insufficient, has been gradually 
encroached upon for the erection of w'orkshops and 
other buildings to meet in some small measure the 
demands of prison reformers ; and the only exercise 
possible is in Indian file, round and round a circle 
marked by stones on the ground — a ghastly 
travesty, euphemistically referred to in an English 
prison report as *the prisoners enjoying exercise 
in tha open air.’ 

It is true that there are important respects in 
which the prison of the future cannot hope to 
excel the prison of to-day. The large areas of 
P’ound that will be required and the ampler 
buildings will make the initial expense greater 
than the continuance of the present system ; but 
thereafter, when the reformative methods get a 
fair chance to tell, the expense will rapidly lessen, 
until the premises are used only to detain those 
who, after repeated trials, have proved themselves 
hopelessly unable to be at large with safety to the 
community. The future prison will be less rather 
than more secure again.st escape, although the 
motives prompting e.scape will be materially 
lessened. No ingenious devices will be employed 
to prevent the inmates catching even a passing 
glimpse of earth and sky and sea ; but in cleanli- 
ness, heating, and ventilation its buildings cannot 
improve on tnose at present in use. The prisoners 
of the future will not work for the beneht of the 
State, but for those whom they have defrauded 
and for the support of their own wives and chil- 
dren. There, will be greater variety in food, but 
there can be no possible advance on the quality of 
the excellent, but unvarying, diet which at present 

S revails. The prisoners’ clothes may he rougher 
iian the present uniform, but they will not be 
such as to prevent any man with a shadow of self- 
respect from allowing his wife and children to 
visit him. The discipRne may be less meohanically 
perfect, but it will not prevent such conversation 
as is necessary to keep the inmates human, nor 
will it be thought essential, in every ordinary 
interview between husband and wife, to interpose 
two sets of iron bars between the visitor and the 
visited, with a warder sitting in the intervening 
space. The discipline will not be lax, but it will 
allow some opportunity for the exercise of volition 
and initiative, the complete stifling of which under 
the present system renders prisoners on release 
unfit to stand alone and fight their own battles. 


Generally speaking, discipline will be maintained 
by just treatment and human kindness. ' Even a 
donkey will farther after a carrot than when 
driven by a stick.’ 

The essential difference between the present 
prison and the prison of the future may thus 
stated : in the prison of to-day the system is not 
wholly directeif to detention and punishment, as 
it was immediately before Howard’s time, yet it is 
primarily punitive and hardening, and only second- 
arily and remotely reformative, whereas, in the 
prison of the future, tiie whole ellbrt will be 
directed to secure that, when the offender is re- 
leased (if ho ever is released), ho shall ho at least 
BO far reformed as to make it safe that he should 
return, under friendly supervision and help, to 
be a free member of the community. Whatever 
be the precise system, it must be based on the 
comparatively modern discovery that a healthy 
open-air life, interesting and educative work, and 
wholesome moral and religious influences are the 
chief panaceas for human maladies — physical, 
mental, and moral. A Dutch pioverb was a 
favourite of John Howard, ' Make men diligent, 
and you will make them honest.’ Griffiths’ well- 
known epigram is subject to the qualifications to 
which aliopigrams and generalizations are exposed ; 
yet there is some foundation for his statement 
that half the inmates of our prisons should never 
be let out and the other half should never have 
been let in. 

There are certain classes of persons at present 
forming part of our prison peculation who will not 
bo found in the prisons of the future, but in 
separate e.stab]ishnients ; 

[a) Persons accused of crime who have been 
either refused, or who have been unable to find, 
bail. 

{h) Persons for whose offences fines are deemed 
sufficient, and who are, under the present system, 
sent to prison in default of payment. By recent 
legislation time is now given tor payment of fines, 
and part payment of fines can be made, thereby 
reducing pro tanto the period of imprisonment. 
The result has been to lessen greatly the number 
of prisoners of this class. Such prisoners, whose 
oflences, generally speaking, are not crimes, but 
only breaches of social discipline, are really de- 
tained for non-payment of dent ; and, so far as it 
is necessary to deprive them of liberty, they ought 
not to be kept in an ordinary prison, but in an 
institution in which they could earn, by their 
work, tho balance of the fine imposed ujwn them, 
without being branded for life as criminals. 

(c) Mental defectives. These are now sent to 
prison because judges have to deal with all 
criminals, except lunatics and imbeciles, on the 
false basis (1) that they are normal, physically, 
mentally, and morally ; (2) that they have hod. 
and have made, a dehl)erate choice between good 
and evil ; and (8) that they were in a normal 
condition when the act was done, the fact gener- 
ally being that they were more or less under the 
influence of drink, which, like other drugs, can, 
during the time of its operation, completely trans- 
form tho most law-abiding disposition. These 
persons are unable, with the facilities and tempta- 
tions authorized for them by the State at tneir 
doors, and with their wretched surroundings, to 
refrain from drink, and they are unfit to earn an 
honest livelihood. The report of the Departmental 
Committee of 1805 says : 

'Weak-minded penionf tpend their lives In olroulating 
between the prison, the asylum and the workhouse ' (p. 84). 
When there is risk of injury to themselves or 
others, they ought to be confined in asylums ; 
when there is neither homicidal nor suicidal 
tendency, their proper place is in farm colonies. 
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where, while prevented from committing crime 
and from perjietuating their degenerate stock, 
they will be saved the needlessly rigorous treat- 
ment to which they are at present subjecW. 
Mucli in onr present system contravenes the maxim 
that ‘ all nnnecesHary pain is cruelty,* 

(e/) Those whose cases can be met by placing 
them on probation under the supervision of proba- 
tion officers, in accordance with the Probation of 
Offenders Act, 1907. This is known as * conditional 
liberty, on probation,* first introduced in Massa- 
chusetts, as distinguished from the * conditional 
liberation * accorded to prisoners after serving part 
of their sentences, but without any adequate pro- 
vision for looking after them. Although the 
system has as yet been worked only impenectly, 
it has already saved this country large sums of 
money, which would have been spent in maintain- 
ing onenders in prison and their families in poor- 
houses, and the country has had the benefit of the 
offenders’ continued labour. The probation system 
is capable of great developments ; and sooner or 
later the State will find it economical to employ, 
and adequately remunerate, probation officers. If 
people can bo got to t»iko cliarge of lunatics, it 
should be possible, for ad^uate remuneration, to 
provide for the guanlianship, outside of prisons, of 
criminals who are sane. In England, among those 
who are known as juvenile-adults— those between 
16 and 21 — the commitments fell from 12,178 in 
1000 to 3663 in 1916. Before long all eommittals 
to prison of persons under 21, when the offence is 
trivial and the antecedents of the offender are 
good, will be avoided by the extension of the 
system of supervision. 

(e) Those who receive short sentences. The 
Borstal Committee for Wakefield Prison, reporting 
in 1915, state ; 

' There is not a tingle redeemluff feature In a short sentence. 
It carries with it all the social stlgnia and industrial penalties 
of imprieonnient, with no commensurate gain to the offender, 
or to Ute community. If there sUll eunrives in the minde of 
adroinistrators of Justice the olieolete and exploded theory that 
prison is essontiaUy a place for punishment— and for punish- 
ment alone— for the expiation of odenoes in dehumanizing, 
senseless tasks, and arbitrary discipline, truly there could be 
devised no more diabolical form of punishment than the short 
sentence oft repeated ' (Englinh Pmon Cwimissioturt^ Rtpori 
for 1015, p. 18). 

Yet, in spite of such views, which represent the 
opinion of all criiriinologists, there were in England, 
in 1914, 1108 sentences of one day. 

Whatever improvements may he effected in the 
future in the system and methods employed to deal 
with crime in prison and to reform the criminal 
during detention there, to the extent at least of 
making him on his release a safe member of society, 
it must never be forgotten that these are merely 
palliatives to reduce the effects of a disease. It is 
an undoubted fact that the present system and the 
present methods have failed, and are failing, to 
rid the country of crime. If it is also true that no 
effective system of reformation is compatible with 
the conditions necessarily Involved in imprison- 
ment— because effectual reformation, to be per- 
manent, reauires retention of individuality, and 
retention of individuality involves innocent and 
wholesome social intercourse, which is practically 
im|)os8ible in prisons— then the claim for preventive, 
in preference to curative, measures becomes all the 
more manifest and urgent. 

There is much to l^ said for that view, and, if 
it is sound, tlie main effort of the statesman and 
the philanthropist must evidently be to go to the 
fountain-head and to cut off the supply. 

‘Adopt, so far aa potaible, other means than Imprisonment 
for the repression of crime. . . . The best economy of preventive 
and repressive effort must be that which reduoea Incarceration 
to the lowest extent compatible with public security, and which 
aeeke its obleots chiefly through influences to be applied outside 
the gates of Jails, rather than within them. . . . Even the beet 


prisons are in a certain sense evils. One of the chief aims of a 
wise Penology it to devise means tor advantageously and safely 
dispensing ^th them ’ (Tallack*, p. SD9). 

Every movement calculated to improve the social 
well-being of the people is a step to empty prisons 
and convict settlements and to reduce and extin- 
guish crime. So far as trivial offences go, it is 
better not to punish at all than to send to prison. 
If priRons are to be emptied and crime is to be 
prevented, it must be done by the State securing 

(1) that no citizen shall, without fault or physiciu 
or mental feebleness en his part, be unable to 

a continuous living wage for liiniself and his family ; 

(2) that every citizen shall be able to obtain such 
liousing and surroundings as shall make It pomible 
for him and his family to live decent law-abiding 
lives; (3) that eve^ child capable of education 
shall receive an efficient physical, mental, and 
moral training; and ( 4 ) that, whether or not, in 
the interests of personal, social, and national 
efficiency, the sale of alcohol, like the sale of opium, 
should be prohibited except for medicinal use, the 
existing temptations to use alcohol either in 
moderation or in excess— such temptations being 
often found at the maximum where the power of 
resistance is at the minimum — shall be ended. 

An eminent criminologist has said : 

‘The immenso majority of ooace that paw through our Courta 
arise out of sheer need, or wretched education and surround- 
ings, and would disappear with the establishment of decent 
social conditions’ (Eaward Carpenter, iVifone, Police, and 
PunishrnerU, London, 1906, p. 6). 


Judges have often declared, as the result of long 
and varied experience in dealing with crimintu 
ca-ses coming from all parts of the United Kingdom, 
arl)an and rural, that but for tho use of alcohol 
(although not necessarily to excess in the ordinary 
sense of the word) certain classes of crime would 
cease to exist, and all classes of crime would be 
greatly reduced. 

If t!ho State does its duty in these essential 
particulars, the Christian Church will not l^e slow 
to avail itself of the opportunity, which it 
never yet hod, of bringing to bear the power of the 
gospel of Christ, without the hindrances and pit- 
falls which at present, to so large an extent, render 
nugatory the oest efforts of religion and philan- 
thropy. The present generation will not see it; 
but the day will come when no member of any 
civilized community will be able to say to any 
judge what a criminal, young in years but old in 
crime, once truthfully said, before sentence, to the 
writer of this article, *My lord, I never had a 
chance I * 

LrriRATOfti.— See the works cited throughout the article. 

Charles J. Guthrie. 

PRIVATE JUDGMENT.-* Justification by 
faith’ and * the right of private judgment ’ are the 
two watchwords of the Reformation. Neither, of 
course, was new, but each expressed an old trutA 
in a new way. And what gave them their power 
to open a new chapter in man’s history came 
through the personality of Luther, from whose 
fiery soul faith burst forth as the destroyer of 
hierarchical religion. Paul and Augustine had 
felt before him the same urgency towards the 
assertion of the ultimate autonomy of the in- 
dividual, but it remained for Luther to reap where 
they had sown. Pfleiderer^ has expressed the 
relationship of the three in the remark that 
Aupstine was a Romanized and Luther a Teuton- 
izea Paul. But Paul, in his turn, was a Christian 
individualist partly Judaized and partly Hellen- 
ized. 

The two tsrrannies which pressed on the re- 
ligious man of the 16th cent, were those of the 
practical system of religion controlled by the 
nierarchy and of the scholasticism (g.o.) which had 
1 Phiiciophf o/JUlifftim, lU. 2t9. 
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been adapted from Aristotle to serve the theo- 
retical ends of the Chnrch’s dogmatic system. 
The weight of these became more and more in- 
tolerable when the civil power allied itself with 
the hierarchy against all who claimed liberty to 
jndge for themselves in matters of religion. It is 
true that in no century were there wanting men and 
groups of men who to some extent sought to think 
and speak with freedom. The names of Abelard 
Wyclif Roger Bacon, John of Goch, 
John of Wesel, John Has (see Hussites), Jerome 
of Prague, and the Brethren of the Common Life 
(j.v.) will at once oome to mind. MorTOver, the 
protagonists of another movement, mysticism {q,v.), 
contributed [>erhaps even more than all others to 
the formation of a deep subconscious belief in the 
inherent right of the individual to formulate his 
religion for himself. Of the predecessors of the 
Reformation men like Hus and Savonarola assailed 
current ecclesiastical practice; John of Goch, 
Gerson, and John of Wesel devoted themselves to 
theological thought, while mystics such as Ruys- 
broek, Eckhart, Tanler, and Suso aimed directly 
at transcending in individual experience all the 
externals of religion, while treating these as con- 
venient expressions of the indei^)endent life that 
they lived immediately with God. 

In Martin Luther iq.v,) these three streams ran 
into one. A student of St. Paul and Augustine, 
he early became aware of the cleft between their 
doctrine and the scholasticism which had trained 
him. As an Augustinian he knew and practised 
the austerities associated with the monastic life ; 
in Rome he performed all the exercises appropriate 
to pious pilgrims ; Tetzel with his indulgences set 
the match to his latent zeal for reform. And 
Tauler and the Theologia Genmnica taught him 
what spiritual power mysticism could exercise. 
The result of the three influences thus brought to 
bear on him was the assertion of the Christian 
principle of ‘justification by faith' — a phrase 
which was but a theological variant of the philo- 
sophic principle of ‘ the right of private judgment’ 
(see ERE vii 619). 

It is not in the realm of physics alone that the 
law of the equality of action and reaction holds 
good. In the forces which constitute history it 
also asserts itself. A powerful hierarchy ana an 
authoritative dogmatic system had set themselves 
in the Middle Ages to crush all spontaneity of 
individual thought and practice which might seem 
dangerous to the ecclesiastical ^stem. Luther 
thereupon did but give expression through his 
forceful personality to the inevitable reaction for 
which the minds of ail in different degrees were 
ready. And in doing this he buildod more wisely 
than lie knew. The three factors which had gone 
to make him what he was again separated when 
his work was done. One gave the principle that 
lies explicitly or implicitly at the heart ot all the 
Churches of the West which are out of communion 
with the pope, and is the source of the idea of the 
democratic State. The second has been the fruit- 
fnl mother of all later science and philosophy, and 
has profoundly influenced theology. The third 
reapjjears in the lives and writings of all subsequent 
Christian mystics. But it is one and the same 
principle that appears in all three — ‘ the right of 
private iudgment.* A few words will eufince to 
set out tbe filiation. 

1 . Social polity.-— The chief difference in the 
conceptions of the basis of all social order which 
mled oefore and after Lather is that in the former 
the individual was the passive recipient of rights 
at the hand of the authority which ruled him jurs 
divino in Church and State alike, while in the 
latter he is their active creator. Nor is the dis- 
tinction more than obsenred by the foot that to 


establish his rights he must co-operate with his 
fellows, for such co-o^ration is only a means to 
ail end, and that end is the establishment of the 
principle that through the right of private Judg- 
ment alone man attains his proper good. In all 
Protestant Churches and in all liberal States this 
principle has now * stormed out into reality.* It 
IS true that it did not triumph all at once ; that 
Lather himself did not always give it its dominant 
position ; that the substitution of the authority of 
the Bible as the written Word of God has for three 
centuries been every whit os tyrannical in its 
application as the older Inquisidon (7.V.) ; that 
autocratic empires are but now being got rid of at 
the hands of domocratic peoples ; that the ideal of 
a free Church in a free State is not fully actual- 
ized ; and that democracy is yet on its trial. But 
in spite of these short-comings the principle ba.s so 
far triumphed that a return to the mediicval ideal 
is to the modern mind unthinkable, and survives 
only in relatively obscure coteries which are of 
the nature of atavistic survivals in bodies under 
the otherwise undisputed sway of the principle of 
the right of private judgment * A people’s oihle, 
then, a reading people, a preaching ministry’ — 
these are characteristio of the modem Church.^ 
‘One man, one vote,’ and 'manhood suffrage’ 
form their civic equivalent. Robert Browne’s 
Treatise of Reformation viithout tarying for anie 
(Middelburg, 1582) is an early land-mark of the 
principle in English religion (see Brownism). 
The hanging of two men at Bury St. Edmunds in 
1683 for circulating it was the counter-blow of the 
civil government, whicli had assumed the opposite 
principle of the papal court. The doctrine of the 
‘Manchester school*— the theory of laUsez faire, 
laisses passer^ in economics and politics which 
from 1846 to 1876 dominated political thought- 
shows the extent to which the principle of private 
judgment has swayed the minds of men. 

a. Modem thought.— Though the free thought 
of to-day was prepared for uy events prior to 
Luther, such as the invention of the printing-press, 
the rediscovery of Greek, and the opening up of 
the New World, yet to Luther still falls the 
credit of bringing to its support the forces of re- 
ligion, The survival of inedieeval dogmatism in 
the churches of the New Learning only serves to 
show how much harder would have been the pro- 
gress of thought towards freedom bad not Protes- 
tant Churches appeared to counteract the Catholic 
reaction known as Jesuitry. Milton states the 
case fairly when he says that it is a general maxim 
of the Protestant religion that ' no man, no synod, 
no session of men, though called the church, can 
judge definitively the sense of scripture to another 
man’s conscience.’* Hence, where the right of 
private judgment is explicitly maintained, heresy 
IB impossible, and a trial for so-calicd heresy is at 
bottom merely an action for breach of contract. 
In the room of the inquisitor now sits the school- 
master. 

Erasmus, in his controversy with Lather on the 
question of free will, asserted caustically that 
‘where Lutheranism flourishes the sciences perish.’* 
This c^uld hardly be maintained to-day, especially 
of Luther’s fatherland. Rather should we have 
to say that where Lather’s principle of private 
judgment obtains there is the door opened for the 
full life of science and philosophy. Not that 
thonght was inactive through the earlier period. 
The great Schoolmen were no mean thinkers, but 
they thougiit in blinkers. The end of their 
journey was prescribed at the staii;, and hence 
free thought was denied them. And thought 

I T. H. Qreen, WoM, UL 286. 

3 Civil Power in BeoMastwal CauiM, p. 18. 

9 Diotrite, p. 4. 
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which is not free runs the risk at least of not being 
thought at all. It mav under tlie guise of thought 
deliver us over to tne ‘double truth* — Uiat of 
philosophy and that of theolo<'y— -or rest in a de- 
limitation of boundaries whicli is made by the 
assertion that dogma is not contrary to reason, 
but above reason. But the principle of the right 
of private judgment cannot stop short of the de- 
mand that ‘ faith and reason,* ‘ religion and science,’ 
shall resolve their antinomies at the bar of reason 
and extend the right of reason to autonomous 
judgment over the whole domain of faith. 

How far we have travelled along the road of 
private judgment, and with what aifficulty, may 
oe conveniently seen by comparing a declaration 
of 1633 with another of 1900. The Congregation 
of Prelates and Cardinals ruled in the case of 
Galilei that ‘ the doctrine that the earth is not the 
centre of the universe, and is not immobile, but is 
moved with a motion that is daily, is not only an 
absurd proposition but false in philosophy, and 
theolomcalty considered at least erroneous in 
faith. *^ On the other hand, Karl Pearson makes 
the assertion {Grammar of Science^ London, 1900, 
p. 866), while deprecating its one-sidedness and 
exaggeration, that * the cme! motor of modem life 
with all its really great achievements has been 
sought— and perhaps not unreasonably sought — in 
the individumistio instinct.* And, thou^ this 
instinct may need to he balanced by those of social- 
ism and humanism, yet each of these, even while 
striving to promote individual or national oo- 
operation in the place of competition, does so 
avowedly in the interest of the highest good of the 
individual, of all individuals. 

It must not be assumed, however, that the right 
of private judgment, when asserted, triumphea at 
once or even in a short time. At first trie civil 
[KiM'or stepped into the placo of the papal, and 
adopted its spirit. ‘ Where the individual appealed 
to the powerful (individual) spirit within him, 
Luther would have none of it. Further, in politics 
nothing was hoard of save the good of the State, 
or the general weal. ’ * The N ational Church sought 
to clothe itself with the autocracy of the re- 
jected Roman Church ; little respect was paid at 
first to the rights of individual persons or in- 
dividual communitios. This transition spirit per- 
sisted in philosophy until Desoiutes (j.v.), by 
rejecting all authority and starting de novo from 
the thii^ing Ego as the basis of all philosophy, 
became the founder of all philosophy that is en- 
titled to call itself modern. While philosophies 
are in conflict from generation to generation, they 
are agreed on one point, and that is, that the 
appeal of all philosophy is in the end to reason 
speaking through the individual thinker. In 
philosopiiy the right of private judgment is irre- 
fragable. The most striking proof of this is given 
indirectly by the long sway of the political theories 
of Bentham and by his maxim that the end of 
government is to ensure the greatest good of the 
greatest number. Society e lasts to perfect the 
individual, and, if the individual is called on from 


time to time to sacrifice himself to society, it is 
only that he may find his life enriched by losing it. 

3. Mysticism.— This third element has not en- 
joyed in modem times the same popular vogue as 
empiricism or rationalism, and indeed it may be 
q^uestioned whether it ought not to be regards as 
tne inspirer of thought rather than as an inde- 

S ic and co-ordinate factor. In philosophy 
it has its definite exponents in More 
Cudworth. In religion it underlay Quakerism and 
the Wesleyan ana Evangelical movements. It 


1 S«e Karl von Qebler, OaXiltQ QiOilei und rMidU Owri$t 
Stuttgart, 1876, p. 898 f. 

< Erdmann, Hut. of PhUotophy^ 11. | M4, p. 6. 


emerges in literature in poets such as Wordsworth 
and Shelley, and in writers such as Novalis, Amiel, 
Emerson, Walt Whitman, and Coventry Patmore. 
It inspires the pre-Raphaelites, and art-symbolists 
of every sort, and Henri Bergson and the pragma- 
tist schools of thought. It is paramount in thinkers 
like Schlegel (alike in his ‘ ironic * stage and in his 
later, where he treats the individual as insufficient 
to himself, but progressing towards divinity), in 
Schelling (especially in his ‘fourth period '), in the 
* Scottish school,* which identified pnilosophy wdth 
the observation of the facts of consoiousness, in 
Rousseau, in the WolfenhUttel Fragmenta of 
Reimarus, in Jacobi, and in Jacob Boehme. 

Finally, it should be observed that private judg- 
ment is properly or directly concerned not with 
matter of fact but with values. The discussion of 
matter of fact belongs to science, where private 
jud^ent has no legitimate place, but the values 
of tninj^, whether partial or ultimate, are values 
for the individual. Interest in them is personal, 
and hence private judgment must in them assert 
Itself. A good, to he a f^ood to me, must be a 
good for me. But this us not to say that my 
private judgment is self-originated or self-sufficient. 
The social whole and the activities of nature play 
a large part in supplying the content of that seli- 
consciousness of which private judgment is an 
inevitable expression. The perfect correlation, 
however, of the individual and the society remains 
one of the gravest problems which man has yet to 
solve. 

LimuTURs.— John Milton, Treati$e of CivU Power in 
Hceletiaetieal CaweSt London, 166^reprtntM in Traate for the 
People^ do. 1889 ; O. Pfleiderer, The PhUoeophy of Religion, 
tr. A. Mendes, 4 vola., do. 1886-88, lii. 227 ff. ; T. H. Green, 
The English Commonwealth, in IKorlwB, 8 vols., do. 1906-08, iii. 
277-284; J. E. Erdmann, JBft'it. of PhUosojphyt, tr. W. 8. 
Uougb, 8 volB., do. 1002, esp. vol. ii.e [1010] : W. E. H. Lecky, 
Hist, of Rationalism in Europe, do. 1010; K. Ullmann, 
Reformers before the Reformation, tr. R. Menziei, 2 voIb., 
Edinburgh, 1865; Martin Luther, Pirst Principles of [the 
Reformation, tr. H. Wace, London, 1884 ; Theologia Germanioa, 
tr. 8. Wlnkworth. do. 1874; R. A. VsMjrhsus, Hours loith the 
MysHef^, 2 vole., do. 1888 ; J. Tulloch, Rational Theology and 
Christian Philosophy in the Sesenteenth Century*. 2 vols., 
Edinburgh, 1874. W. F. COBB. 


PROBABILIORISM. — Probabiliorism is a 
form of probabilism (j^.v.). The principle maybe 
stated thus : the opinio minus tuta gucs lihtHati 
favet may be followed to the detriment of the 
opinio tuta quat legi favet when the former is more 
probable than the latter although it is not quite 
oertahij i.e. when the reasons and the scholars 
militating in its favour have more weight than 
those militating in favour of the opinio tuta. 
There have always been probabiliorist casuists, 
but probabiliorism was peculiarly in favour during 
tho nrst half of the 19th century. Among its de- 
fenders may be mentioned Thiels and Hilluart. 
Thiels wrote a treatise in which he refutes the 
so-called reflex arguments upon which mainly the 
partisaDB of simple probabilism rest, viz. (1) ‘lex 
dubia non obligat,* (2) ‘lex dubia invinoibiliter 
^oratur,* (3) ‘melior est conditio possidentis.* 
Hilluart, after severely condemning simple jproba- 
bilism and equiprobabilism (q.v.)t declarea him- 
self in favour of probabiliorism with the help of 
arguments drawn from reason and from rope 
Alexander viH.’s condemnation of the following 
proposition : ' non licet sequi opinionem probabi- 
lissunam.’ If we can follow the opinio prohahUia^ 
aima, which always implies a minimum of doubt, 
it follows, acoording to him, that we can also 
follow the simply prohabilior opinio without the 
doubt which it leaves in existence sufficing to 
render it suspect. He demands, however, that the 
reasons for probabiliority should be veiy^ genuine. 
The resolutions of the assembly of tne French 
clergy in 1900 also seem to him favourable to 
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probabilioriBm. In the matter of the sacraments 
ne leans towards tuUorism. Daring the second 
half of the 19th cent, probabiliorism was graduallv 
forsaken. Qonsset is inclined towards it, althougn 
he does not debar probabilism. 

We cannot include in the number of proba- 
biliorbts the theologians who demand probabi- 
lioritj only in certain ca8es--c.p., when the doubt- 
ful law is a natural law, or a very important one— 
or those who, like Guty, demand it only * ubi de 
solo honesto agitus,* t.e. in order that an action 
may be thought honourable, not when it is simply 
a question of * licito vel illicito,’ i.e. whether it is 
permissible or not. The only purpose of this dis- 
tinction between the hoiieatum and the licitum 
is to limit simple probabilism in appearance, by 
leaving consciences in reality free to adopt it. 

The probabiliorists apply this principle only to 
the question of law, not to that of fact In theory, 
we may follow the opinio mintu tuta because it is 
more probable than the oninio tuta, but in order 
to maice sure whether tne concrete conditions, 


certainty , 

eating of meat during li^t; nevertheless the 
contrary is more prol^ble, viz. that in certain 
circumstances I can eat meat even then ; from that 
time I can admit in principle that in these circum- 
stances I can eat meat during Ijent; I cannot, 
however, do it in a g^ven case unless I am abso- 
lutely sure that I am in these ciroumstances. 

LiTRRATiTfts. —Thiels, D» reftexit probabilitmi prineipUt 
diseuesio, Mallneit, 1844 ; C. R. BUluart, Summa S. Thomm 
hodUmit Aeademiarum moriinu OMommodata, tett curnu 
iheologuB juaeta menUm divi Thomm, new ed., Paris and Lyons, 
1887, 407 ff. ; T. M. J. Gousset, TM(dogi» tnoraU^*, Paris, 
1807 ; L. Potton, La TMoris du probabilwne, do. 1874 ; J. P. 
Gury, Compendium tkeologim nwralit^, Paris and byons, 1886, 

' E. Ehrhardt. 

PROBABILISM.— By probabUism is Bignihed 
the moral system according to which, when there 
are divergent views as to the lawfulness of an 
action, for each of which solid arguments may be 
advanced, then, provided the lawfulness be alone 
in question, we are under no obligation to follow 
the more probable of the two views, but are equally 
free to adopt either coarse. 

It is the teaclilng of all theologians that no one 
may do any action which he is not sure is right. 
If a man acts with a doubtful conscience— not 
knowing whether the thing he is doing is right 
or wrong— that alone sutlices to make his action 
sinful ; for it proves that he is willing to do it 
even though it should be wrong. He is deliberately 
exposing himself to the risk of committing a sin. 
And to expose oneself to the risk of sinning 
mortally is oy common consent a mortal sin. Yet 
in the conduct of life cases are constantly arising 
in which we are uncertain whether a given course 
is forbidden or not. The problem, then, is to 
determine the conditions in which, notwithstanding 
this uncertainty, a man may act as though no pro- 
hibition existed, with full assurance that his action 
is morally right. The various moral systems, 
tutiorism (or rigorism), probabiliorism, equiproba- 
bilism {qq.v.), probabilism, and laxism give the 
difierent answers to the question. Since immediate 
and direct certainty as to the lawfulness of the 
act is not to be hao, each system appeals to some 
principle of morals to provide the required assur- 
ance. In this connexion these are termed principles 
of reflex certainty or, occasionally, ‘reflex prin- 
ciples.’ 

in all the cases which we are considering tliere 
is said to be, on the one hand, a probable opinion 
in favour of the law, and, on the other, a probable 
opinion in favour of liberty, the respective proba- 


bility of the opinions being determined according 
to the weight of the reasons which can be advanced 
on either side. In order to avoid misconceptions 
it seems desirable here to call attention to the fact 
that the meaning of the word * probable ’ in theo- 
logy diflers somewhat from that now commonly 
attached to it. In the present sense of the term 
a thing is said to be probable only when it can 
claim a greater likelihood tlian tlie other alter- 
natives. These are not said to be probable at all. 
Moreover, the idea suggested is in many minds 
linked up with the mathematical theory of proba- 
bilities (i.e. chance-happonings). In theology, on 
the other hand, the word is used in its etymofogioal 
sense. An opinion is probable which commends 
itself to the mind by weighty reasons as being very 
possibly true. The idea of chance is altogether 
absent Confining our attention, then, to the 
three systems whi^ alone can be said to have had 
any actual importance in the theological schools, 
the probabilionst theolomaus hold that we are free 
to follow the opinion in favour of liberty when and 
only when it is the more probable of the two. 
According to the equiprobaoilists, in order that 
we may take this course it is necessary that the 
two opinions should have at least an equal degree 
of probability. The probabilist system teaches 
that, should there be a solid reason to suppose the 
action not prohibited, then we are free to follow 
that opinion, even though the reasons on the other 
side are more weighty, provided that the difference 
is not such as to render the existence of the law 
not merely probable, but morally certain. 

Before giving the arguments on wluch the system 
is based, it will be wellbriofly to explain two points 
of importance: (1) what constitutes solid proba- 
bility, and (2) the limits within which the system 
of probabilism is applicable. 

(1) An opinion is said to possess intrinsic proba- 
bility when the grounds on which it is based are 
such as to have serious weight with men of com- 
petent judgment. Moreover, the grounds mast be 
such as to retain their value even in face of the 
reasons which can be adduced on the other side. 
By this it is not meant that they must be equally 
cogent. But they must be such that the opponent 
arguments do not render them nugatory. When 
the arguments on the two sides are drawn from 
different, and even from disparate, considerations, 
it will often be the case that those advanced for 
the less probable cause are in no sense invalidated 
by those which support the more nrobahle. Ex- 
trinsic probability is that which belongs to an 
opinion oy reason of the authorities who can be 
cited for it. Ordinarily speaking, it is held that, 
if five or six writers or recognized weight in the 
theological school can 1^ reckoned as independently 
supporting a view, that view may be safely followecl. 
The condition that the authorities auoM must be 
theologians of real weight is to ne noted. An 
opinion does not acqu&e extrinsic probability 
because it is found in a few works wnicii at one 
time or another have enjoyed some popularity. 

(2) There are certain well-defined spheres of 
human activity in which probabilism has no idace. 
If we are under obligation to ensure the validity 
of some act, it would be altogether unlawful tij 
adopt means whicli will only prohal)ly bo effica- 
cious, should a safer course be open to us. In such 
a case we are bound to lake the surest means at 
our disposal. Thus, probabilism is excluded (save 
in a few exceptional cases) in regard to the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments. If, e.g,, a man 
had some doubt as to whetlior there was not an 
ecclesiastical imi^dimont of affinity to the marriage 
he was intending to contract, lie would he bound 
to procure the necessary dispensation to prweed. 
The mere fact tliat there w'as a sound proi»ability 
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AffaiiMt the existence of the inii^ediment, and that 
the question would certainly never be riused, would 
constitute no justification for neglecting to take 
the precaution. So, also, probabilism is inapplic- 
able where the rights of another person are con- 
cerned. We are nndor strict obligation not to 
wrong our neighbour, and it is umawfui to put 
ourselves in danger of so doing. There may be 
excellent reasons for thinking that a match thrown 
at random over the hedge will not fire the hayrick 
on the other side. But a man would be acting 
wrongfullv if on the stren^h of those reasons he 
should take the chance of causing the damage. 
Finally, probabilism may not be employed when 
there is question of some end that one is absolutely 
bound to attain. No man may use merely probable 
means to ensure his eternal salvation ; he is bound 
to take measures which he knows to be sufficient. 
It would be erroneous to speak of these as excep- 
tions to probabilism. Probabilism is applicable 
only where the obligation itself is dubious. In 
all these cases, although there is a doubtful element 
in tlie situation, the ^ligation is certain. 

The argument for probabilism can be stated very 
briefly. Whenever there is a solid reason for 
questioning the existence of a law, that law is ipso 
facto doubtful. But a doubtful law imposes no 
obligation on the conscience lex dubia non obli- 
gat and may therefore be treated as non-existent. 
This principle, that a doubtful law has no binding 
force on the conscience, seems scarcely to require 
proof. But two considerations may lie advanc^ 
in its siipi)ort. In the first place, a law binds only 
in so far as it is known. If, therefore, after taking 
all reasonable means to make certain, a roan still 
does not know whether a given law exists, he is 
not yet under any moral obligation in its regard. 
Fur practical purposes, he is in the same pontion 
as a man who has never heard of it (Mex dubia 
invincibiliter ignoratur^). Secondly, it is urged 
that an obligation is always to be viewed as a 
restriction on a previous state of liberty. Liberty 
is in possession till the obligation is imposed 
Since this is so, and since *melior est conditio 
possidentis,* unless the obligation is absolutely 
certain, a man remains free. But in the oases 
which we are considering the obligation is not 
certain but dubious. 

These reasons, it is urged, are oonclusive, and 
put the validity of probabilism as a moral system 
beyond question. Hence, whenever there is a 
reason for doubt as to the law, a man may adopt 
the opinion in favour of liberty with absolute assur- 
ance that he is justified in doing so, oven though 
there be greater probability on the opposite 
siile. 

Probabilism, it is manifest, is concerned solely 
with what is of obligation, not with what is the 
most perfect course of action. In other words, it ' 
belongs to moral, not to osoetical, theology. It is 
of nolittle importance to avoid confusing the two 
issties. A man is not lionnd to adopt the more 
perfect course in all his actions, and the attempt 
to impose what is most perfect as a matter of 
obligation always results at last in the total re- 
jection of the moral law, as being too burdensome 
for flesh and blood. It seems necessary to call 
attention to this point, as probabilism has often 
been attacked on the ground that it proposes a 
low standard of perfection. The foot is that it is 
in no way concerned with perfection. The study 

The first enundate clearly and to defend 
principles of probabilism was the Dominican, 
Bartholomew de Medina, in his Expositio in 1*^$^ 
D. Thornes (Salamanca, 1577). The rules given by 
previous moralists— e.^., Navarms — ^to enable a 
man to form a safe oonscienoe for himself in doubt- 


fnl cases were somewhat more stringent i but all 
were agreed that a confessor was Iraund to absolve 
penitents who should announce their intention of 
followinff a probable opinion, even though he him- 
self shottld be aware that this opinion was the less 
probable of the two. In such a case the confessor * 
bad no right to tell the penitent that he was guilty 
of sin in not following the more probable view. 
Medina carried the principle to its logical issue in 
maintaining that a man is always free to adept a 
probable opinion as a basis of action. His teaching 
found general acceptance in the schools, as being 
in full accordance with admitted principles ; and 
from 1600 to 1640 it was, with a very few excep- 
tions, the universal doctrine of moral theologians. 
Towards the middle of the century a change took 
pla^. The leading Jansenists wore advocates of 
lutiorism in its extreme form, maintaining that in 
all cases of doubt a man was bound to put himself 
on the safe side W acting as though the law 
Mtually existed. They attacked probabilism as 
immoral ; and, inasmuch as the Jesuit theologians 
had been extremely active in opposing their doc- 
trinal novelties, they held the order up to obloquy 
because of the support accorded by its writers to 
this system. In 1^7 Pascal, at the instance of 
Antoine Amauld, composed his Letires provinciedes 
in the interests of Jansenism. The mordant cari- 
cature of probabilism contained in this work, 
remote though it was from the truth, was a con- 
troversial success of the first magni tude. 1 1 brought 
the system into disrepute for many decades, and, 
among those who know little of the points at issue, 
still passes current as a satisfactory account. 
From 1650 to 1750 the majority, perhims, of theo- 
logians inclined to some fonn of probabiliorism, 
though there was always a succession of moralists 
of real eminence who were faithful to the proba- 
bilist solution. From the l)eginning of the 19th 
cent, nearly every name of real note may be 
reckoned among the probabilists— e.p., G4nicot, 
Ballerini, LehniKubl, Qjetti, and Slater. A few 
authors still defend a mitigated oquiprobabilism ; 
but there is little practical difl'erence between the 
two standpoints. 

Litiratukk. A LehmkubL ProMnlimus Vin(jlteatui, 
Freibui^, 1900, Theologia MaraliStdo. 1010 ; F. Ter Haar, Di 
Syttemale Morali AfUigttorum ProbabilUtarumt Paderbom, 
1894 ; A. Ballerini, Opw Theologiewn Moraltl^, Prato, 1898-90; 

i n. Harty, CK, t.v. *Probabi^nn' ; T. Slater Short Iliat. of 
oral Tksologv, New York, 1009. O. H. JOYCB. 

PROBABILITY. — There are certain pheno- 
mena of such a nature that tlieir antec^ents, 
being extremely complex, cannot be adequately 
comprehended by observation, however searching 
it tna^ be; nor can they be subjected to any 
analysis that will disclose the cau^ elements 
which the effect in qnestion is due. 

In the tbrowinff of dice, 0.9., the antecedent shaking of the 
box and toesing the dloe upon the table is about the same each 
time— at least the difference cannot be determined— and yet 
the results vary with each successire throw. The causal deter- 
mination In each case Is so complex as to be beyond computa- 
tion ; the initial position of the dice, the force of their ejection 
from the box. the height of the box above the table when they 
leave it, the Inequaliues of the table itself, a variation between 
the ph^^oal ana geometrical centres of gravity of the dice, 
eto.-^l make the antecedent so csomplex that a slight varia- 
tion In any one of these conditions will affect the result. We 
find, therefore, double sixes at one time, a three and a four at 
another, and so on indefinitely. 

Again, it sometimes happens that with perfect sanitary con- 
ditions an infections disease will appear that has always been 
nmrded, and that correctly, as due to imperfect sanitation, 
whereas an entire disregard of sanitary requirenients and of all 
Uie laws of health may yet dve rise to no disesao of special 
moment Oertain conditions temperature, atmospheric press- 
ure, velority and direction of the wind, may one day orlng 
storm and rain, and, as fSr as observation can detect, similar 
conditions may again bring fair weather. So also the rise and 
tidl in stock and money markets is extremely susceptible to the 
varying conditions of indefinite^ complex forces wholly beyond 
all powers of determination or of inrediction. 
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Such phenomena present a problem with which 
the metliods of inductive inquiry cannot deal. 
Observation is not far-reaching enough to pro- 
vide the data for the solution of the problem, 
and, even if it were, our methods of computa- 
tion and determination are not adequate to solve 
problems of so many terms and of so complex a 
nature. 

The causal connexion may be eetablished beyond 
all reasonable doubt, and yet the cause obtains in 
the midst of so complex a setting that the problem 
is really this— to determine whether a cause, whose 
exact nature may be knovra or unknown, will 
prove operative or Inoperative. The cause may be 
always present and even its exact nature may be 
known, and yet the complex circumstances attend- 
ing it may be of such a character that one alone, 
or two or more combining, may neutralize the 
operation of the cause, and, on the other hand, a 
slight variation of the combined circumstances 
may promote and even accelerate the operation of 
the cause in question. The problem then is to 
determine how often the event happens, and how 
often it fails of happening, the complex and inde- 
terminate antecedent being present in all the 
instances examined. 

When we begin to count Instances, we are 
reminded that we must be in the neighbourhood 
of the sphere of enumerative induction. Euumera- 
tive induction treats instances by noting the 
number of observed coincident happenings of the 
antecedent and consequent under investigation, no 
attempt being made to analyze their respective 
contents or to determine a causal connexion more 
dehnitely by means of any one or more of the 
inductive methods of research and verification. 
The result of such au investigation may lie formu- 
lated in a proposition of the rorm, * Every A is B.* 
This, strictly uiterproted, lias the force of * Every 
A that has been observed is B.’ There are oases, 
however, in which observation leads to a twofold 
re.sult— a set of instances in which it is observed 
that the A's are B’s, and another set of instances 
in which the A’s are not B’a. These instances are 
of such a nature that the observed A is on antece- 
dent so extremely complex that the element within 
it, which is a cause capable of producing B, either 
may be absent without producing an appreciable 
change in the general nature of A or, being present, 
may be neutralized by some other element of A 
itself. The result gives a basis for a probable 
inference only ; and the nature of that inferenc(3 
will depend upon the preponderance of the ol^erved 
happenings or of the failure of the event under 
investigation. 

The probability attached to such an inference, 
however, is different from the probability which 
characterizes the nature of enumerative induction. 
In the latter, when the olsservation has been widely 
extended and no exceptions noted, it is usual to 
that the result expressed in the proposition, 

‘ Every A is B,’ has the force of a high degree of 
probability. But in the instances whose investiga- 
tion shows the result that some A’s are B*s, and 
some not, and yet where the former far out- 
number the latter cases, it may be inferred that 
the A’s which in future we may meet will probably 
be B’s ; and the degree of probability expressed in 
such a proposition is oommensnrate with the pre- 

{ >onderance of the number of observed affirmative 
nstances over the negative. Here the probability 
refers to the validity of an inference oonoeming 
certain particular instances, be they many or be 
they few, which lie beyond the sphere of our 
present knowledge ; in enumerative induction the 
proWdlity is attached to the unwercalUy of the 
proposition affirmed as a result of observation that 
has not so far detected an exception. In the 


former case the qiiestion of the universality of the 
result is conclusively answered in the negative ; 
there can be no universal propoHitioii possible, as 
some instances give A and B together, others give 
A with the alwenoe of B ; and the question of 
probability that here arises, therefore, refers to 
individual cases not yet examined, as to whether 
they severally will more likely correspond to the 
set of affirmative or to that of the negative instances 
already noted. 

The comparison of the number of happenings 
with that of the failures of an event affords a basis 
for several kinds of inference, all of them in the 
sphere of probability. 

We find in such a oomparison a basis for the 
calculation of the probability of a particular event 
happening when there is a repetition of the 
circumstances which, in former cases, have some- 
times produced the event and sometimes failed to 
produce it. If, according to former observation, 
the event has happened, let us say, seven times, 
and failed three, the proliability, expressed numeri- 
cally, of its happening again is The rnle is : 
to express the probability of an event, take os 
numerator the number of times which the event 
has been observed to occur, and as denominator 
the total number observed, both of happening and 
failure ; the fraction thus expressed will represent 
the probability of the event happening. The 
counter -probability may be represented by the 
number of observed failures of the event divided 
by the total number of cases observed. The 
counter-probability the probability evidently 
is equal to unity. If, therefore, the probability is 
unity, the counter-probability will equal zero j %,e,, 
the probability in that case has merged into 
certainty. Zero, therefore, represents absolute 
impossibility. All fractions between the limits 
zero and one represent varying degrees of proba- 
bility, from impossibility at one extreme to cer- 
tainty at the other. 

Not only may there be this inductive liasis for 
the calculation of probability, arising from actually 
observed instances ; there may be also a deductive 
caloulation of probability based upon the known 
structure or nature of tlie phenomena tlieni selves 
in advance of any observation as to their actual 
behaviour. 

We my, e.ff., that the probability of a penny turning up heada 
is Knowing the form of the ^nny and that there are hut 
two pomibllities, heads or tails, and tlioro ixsing no reason whj' 
one u more likely to turn up than the other, vre say tlial there 
Lb one chance favourable to heads against the two chances which 
represent the total number of possibilities under the existing 
cirounuitancos. With a die, in the form of a perfect cuIm*, we 
say there is one ohanco of its turning up the face marked 1 
against the sU chances represented hy the six faces— the total 
number ; here the probability is I. Hiub the basis for the 
cidculation of probaoility may be a theoretical as well ss an 
empirical ont. 

In the estimate of the probability of an event 
in the actual oonduot of afiairs we seldom express 
that probability numerically ; we express a degree 
of probability adverbially rather than numoricsdly ; 
<.e., we say an event is quite probable, very prob- 
able, or extremely probable. The fact is that, as 
regards most phenomena, we do not keep an exact 
or even approximate memorandum of the numlK3r 
of happening compared with that of the failures. 
We rather dassify our observations in tomis of 
more or less. Uertain circumstances that we 
observe produce about as many failures as happen- 
ings of an event, other circumstances produce far 
more happenings than failures, others far less, and 
BO on. Consequent! V we receive certain psycho- 
logical impressions of varying degrees of intensity 
according to the preix^nderance of happening over 
failure, or vice versa ; this impression becomes the 
basis for estimating the probability in question, 
and the degree of that probability is oommensurate 
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with the intensity of the original psychological 
impression arising from ooncepU of more or of leas. 
In such a sphere, however, as that devoted to the 
interests of betting, gambling, iKxd-selling, book- 
making, etc., probabilities are estimated accord- 
ing to observations and theoretical considerations 
whose conditions are expressed numerically ; and 
the amount risked in each case is strictly estimated 
according to the exact ratio of proDability to 
counter-probability under the existing circum- 
stances. 

The estimation of probability in terms of a 
greater or less degree is, however, more usual, and 
applicable to the conduct of human life generally 
(for the theory of probability as the guide of lite 
see art. Butler). It has special force and utility 
as a mode of inference when the observed instances 
so far outnumber the exceptions as to create an 
impression of such a high degree of probability 
as to approximate practical if not theoretical 
certainty. 

It has been noted over a wide field of observation that a 
second attack of scarlet fever ia extremely rare. Exceptions 
have occurred and, therefore, by enumeratlve induction it Is 
Impossible to generalise the universal proposition that a second 
attack will never occur. It Is, however, possible to assert with 
somewhat positive assurance that it is highly probable that a 
person will be exempt from a second attack. 

The comparison of failure and happening of 
events based upon observation or theoretical con- 
siderations of structure and nature leads also to in- 
ferences concerning large numbers of instances con- 
sidered together. If a memorandum is kept of the 
number of times an event has happened and of the 
number of times it has failed, and the total number 
of instances examined be sufficiently great, then 
the resulting ratio of favourable instances to the 
total number will be found approximately repeated 
if a second set of an ^ual number of instances be 
likewise examined. There is a law of tendency 
whereby Nature seems to repeat herself even when 
the attendant circumstances of an event are most 
complex and beyond all powers of accurate deter- 
mination. 

Ai the rendb of oheervetions extending over thounndi and 
thousands of instances, it is affirmed that about 1 of the children 
born ill the world die before the age of sixteen, m a group of 10 
children the ratio would perhaps be deviated from very materi- 
ally ; in a ^up of 100 the deviation is apt to he less ; in a group 
of 1000, still less ; and in a group of 100,000 the ratio as above 
given would be subutantially realised. The approximation 
would be eo near that the error would be insignificant as com- 
pared with total number of oases. 

The following law, therefore, expresses this ten- 
dency— that, while in a small number of instances 
there is irregularity in the observed ratio between 
the number of times a given event has happened 
and its failures, still in a large number of instances 
this ratio tends towards a constant limit. 

This Is dsarly seen In the pitching of a penny : 10 throws 
might very possibly result in 7 beads and 8 tails : in 100 throws, 
however, the ratio expreming the result as to heads and tails 
observed will be much nearer | than in the former case ; while, 
If 1000 or 10,000 throws be observed, the result will approximate 
the ratio I. 

The comparison of observed cases with the 
number given by the calculation of the probabili- 
ties in unestion has been made by Qiidtelet. and 
also by Jevons. Their results are most signinoAnt 
and interesting. 

Qu^telot made 4096 drawings from an urn containing 20 
black balls and 20 white. Theoretically, he should have drawn 
as mativ white os black balls, 2048 each ; the actual drawinn 
resulted in 2006 white balls and 2080 black. Jevons maao 
20,480 throws of a penny ; the theoretical result should have 
been 10,240 heads ; the actual result was 10,858 beads. 

The tendency towards a constant ratio In aggregates con- 
taining a considerable number of instances is strikingly illus- 
trated In the record of baptisms taken from an old parish 
register in England. The number of male baptisms registered 
to every 1000 females ran as follows for the respective years 
from 1821 to 1880 : 1048, 1047, 1047, 1041, 1049, 1040, 1047, 1048, 
l(M8, 1084. Wn see with what surprising accuracy the oonstani 
ratio was repeated substantially year after year. 

A like regularity seems to pervade every depart- 


ment of life. The total number of crimes is ap- 
proximately the same, year after year ; the annual 
aeath-rate, the apportionment of aeaths, moreover, 
to the several diseases as their evident causes, 
the number of missent letters each year, the annual 
number of suicides, of divorcea—all these diverse 
events indicate a regularity in the long run, as 
regards their numerical estimate. 

^The results which are thus attained regarding 
aggregates cannot be stated as probable results. 
If a sufficiently large number of instances are 
taken, the result will be certain within a very 
small, and in many cases an insigniheant, margin. 
In estimating the probability of a single event the 
question is \^cther it will happen or not happen, 
and the element of uncertainty is therefore promi- 
nent. In dealing with aggregates, however, no 
such element of uncertainty enters ; the question 
is not whether or not there will he certain results, 
but concerns rather the degree of exactness with 
which the results will approximate a definite ratio. 
And the law of tendency is that the larger the 
number of instances, the greater will be the ap- 
proximation of an aoourate and definite result. 

This is especially illnstratcd in the numerous 
insurance companies whose business is conducted 
upon the basis of an approximately constant death- 
rate. The general procedure is somewhat as 
follows : 

SuppoM 10,000 penons insure their lives at £200 per Indi- 
vidual, and the annual death-rate observed over a wide extent 
of territory, and including a veiy large number of Instances, 
amounts to 200 persons out of 10,000. The losses then to the 
insurance company will amount annually to £40,000 on such a 
basis. These losses, distributed among the 10,000 Insuring in 
the company, would amount to £4 apiece. The company, 
therefore, has a numerical basis for calculating the amount 
which each person must pay In order to cover the annual 
losses and to provide an assured revenue for the company. 

The problem has been stated in round numbers 
merely to illustrate in general the principle in- 
volvea ; the actual calculation is more complicated, 
because, in each particular ease, the age of the 
individual and the varying death-rate for dificreut 
years must be taken into account. The substantial 
standing of the innumerable insurance companies 
in our country bears witness to the fact that these 
enterprises are based upon a practical certainty 
regarding death-rates wnen applied to large aggre- 
gates. Uhanoe is thus eliminatod almost entirely ; 
teat which would be a serious risk as regards an 
individual is substantially void of all risk when 
large numbers are ooncerned. 

Moreover, phenomena indicate a marked depart- 
ure from the ratio of frequency as determined by 
prior observation or by theoretical considerations ; 
then it is ordinarily inferred that a new cause has 
become operative, not before existent, or, if present, 
with its effect neutralized. 

We woQld naturally expect a die to show the face S, on an 
average, about once In six throws. But, if it repeatedly turns 
up 8 in succession, and II no other number appears, or appears 
but rarely, we are warranted In Inferring that the die Is loaded. 
Th'e number of homicides In the United States in 1894 far 
exceeded the annual number observed lor the several years 
preceding. This discrepancy is easily accounted for by the 
fact that the natural number was swollen by the deaths caused 
by the strikers and rioters in the month of July of that year. 
So also a marked departure from the annual death-rate of a 
large dty is at once an urgent suggestion to the public health 
authority to start investigations that will unearth the hidden 
cause that one is constrained to believe must be present. Such 
causes as detective drains, prevalence of epidemics, etc., are 
again and again found to accompany an inorease of the average 
death-rate. 

Under such oiicumatanceg the method of investi- 
gation which shonld be nursuod, when practicable, 
18 to endeavour to break up the total mto smaller 
groups of a specifio nature. Thus, if the death- 
rate for the year is appreqlably increased, examine 
the death-rate per month. See if any month shows 
a marked departure from the average. If so, this 
will suggest a careful investigation of the circum- 
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stances and characteristics of the month in question. 
Or it may be possible to make a geographical dis* 
tribution of the total over different sections of the 
eity under investigation. Some special locality 
may indicate an unusually large death-rate. In- 
vestigation, therefore, at that point may reveal a 
larking cause of disease, otherwise unnoticed. 

By smrilar considerations it is often possible to 
distinguish between a chance coincidence and a 
determinate cause which has produced the event 
in question. For, if the possibility of some one 
definite cause is considered out of the question, 
and if the origin of the event is found among com- 
plex phenomena of such a number and variety that 
they may form an indefinite number of combina- 
tions only one of which can possibly produce the 
event in question, then the probability that the 
event has actually been produced by such a chance 
combination is extremely small. We are then 
thrown back upon the other hypothesis, that, 
instead of one out of many possible combinations, 
there is some one determinate cause operative in 
the case. Its nature may not be definitely indi- 
cated, but at least the possibility of its presence is 
snggested. 

This line of reasoning is illustrated in the follow- 
ing account of the discovery of the existence of 
iron in the sun, in the researches of Bunsen and 
Kirchlioff : 

*On oomparinff the spectra of sunlight and of the light pro- 
ceeding from the incandescent vapour of iron, it became 
apparent that at least sixty bright lines in the spectrum of 
iron coincided with dark lines in the sun’s spectrum. Such 
coincidences could never be otwerved with certainty, because, 
even If the lines only cloHely approached, the inatnimental 
imperfections of the spectroscope would moke them apparently 
coincident, and if one line came within half a mllliuietro of 
another, on the map of the spectra, they could not tie pro- 
nounced distinct. Now the average distance of the solar lines 
on Kirchhoff’s map is two millimetres, and if we throw down a 
Une, as it were by pure chance, on such a map, the probability 
is about I that the new line will fall within one-half millimetre 
on one side or the other of some one of the solar lines. To put 
it in another way, we may suppose that each solar line, eitner 
on account of its real breadth, or the defects of the instrument, 
possesses a breadth of one-half millimetre, and that each line in 
the Iron spectrum has a like breadth. The probability, then, is 
Just I that the centre of each iron line will come by chance 
within one millimetre of the c'entre of a solar line, so os to 
appear to coincide with it. The probability of casual coinci- 
dence of each iron lino with a solar lino is In like manner 
Coincidence in the cose of each of the sixty iron lines is a very 
unlikely event if it arises casually, for it would have a proba- 
bility of only (\yiO or less than one in a trillion. The odds, in 
short, are more than a million million millions to unity against 
such a casual coincidence. Hut on the other hyiiothesls, that 
Iron exists in the sun, it is highly probable that such coin- 
ddences would be observed : it is immensely more probable 
that sixty coincidences would be observed if iron existed In the 
sun, than that they should arise from chance. Hence, by our 
principle, it is immensely probable that iron does exist In the 
tun.’ 1 

This principle ie also illustrated in instances of 
circunislantial evidence. In such cases the ob- 
served combination of so many diverse oirenm- 
stances, even as regards an indefinite number of 
minor details, precludes the hypothesis of casual 
coincidences, and suggests some one definite cause 
that will prove a unifying principle of explanation 
of all the attendant circumstances. As Bullen 
says: 

*A presumption is very often more convincing and more 
oatislactory than any other kind of evidence. It ui not within 
the reach and compam of human abilities to invent a train of 
oircumstancee which shall lie so connected together as to 
amount to a proof of guilt without affording opportunities to 
contradict a great part, if not all of these oiruumstanoes.** 

In the various illustrations which have been 
given we find that the theoi^ of probability pro- 
vides a method of dealing with phenomena which 
oannot be subjected to the ordinary inductive 
methods. The phenomena are so complex that a 
•pecific cause cannot be determined, for the real 

1 W. S. Jevons, The Principled of SoUnee^, London, 1900, 

^244 f. 

^Famaut Ccaet of Ciroumstantial Evidence, New York, 

p. XV, 


cause in question is a correlation of many diverse 
forces, and, if only a few instances are examined, 
no causal connexion will be disclosed ; it is neces- 
sary, therefore, to deal with large numbers, statisti- 
cal averages, etc., in order to detect an emerging 
relation of a causal character, expressed by a 
constant ratio. This ratio once determined, it 
becomes a further test, as we have already seen, 
when the results widely depart from it, to suggest 
the presence of a new force outside of the com- 
binations to which the elfect would be naturally 
referred according to the indications of the prol>a- 
hility-ratio. The latter mode of inference is akin 
to the method of residues, for the inference in 
question is based upon the fact that the probability- 
ratio will account for only a certain frequency of 
occurrence of the event under investigation ; a 
marked excess must be accounted for by positing a 
definitely operative cause. And, if an antecedent 
of such a nature is known to be present, the sug- 
gestion at once arises in our thought that this in 
all probability is the cause producing this excess 
in tne results. 
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PROBATION.— -One of the most obvious and 
striking aspects of experience, one which forces 
itself upon a man’s mind as soon as he begins to 
reflect at all, is its incomplete and fragtncnt^iry 
character. In the pursuit of truth he finds him- 
self confronted suuner or later with unanswerable 
^estions, face to face with insoluble mysteries. 
Knowledge may be real as far as it goes, but 
finality is not to be found. In the pursuit of the 
good, again, there is a perpetual discrepancy be- 
tween the actual and the ideal, a constant failure 
of achievement. And the pas.Mion for the beautiful 
is never really satisfied, though its hunger may he 
partially stayed. In all these directions neither 
the mind nor the heart of man ever linds absolute 
satisfaction; his capacity finds neither limit nor 
adequate response. 

The questions, then, are inevitably thrust upjon 
us : Why is aspiration so far in advance of attain- 
ment? Has it always been so? Will it always 
remain so? The incomplete, the inadequate, tne 
fragmentary, is abhorrent to us, spsthetically and 
spiritually, and wo cannot ‘sadly and soberly 
acquiesce’ without at least attempting to find 
some explanation of this character of the given. 

The theory of probation is an attempted answer 
to the above questions. We have seen that ex- 
perience does not satisfy, that this world is not 
adequate to the complete realization of our desires. 
There is no doubt aoout that. But how if it was 
not meant to satisfy ? How if its incompleteness 
and fragmentariness and apparent illusion were 
not eiTors and defects in tne character of the 
world, as we are first inclined to think, hut just 
those very qualities which give it such value as it 
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has? The world, as we perceive it, may be only a 
part of a lar;^^er universe ; our temporal existence 
may be but a phase in an experience that is not 
to be nurnberetl by years ; in a word, this present 
world may be but a period of probation, a period, 
that is, whose explanation and iustilication lie 
beyond itself in the hlea of an end to which it may 
Hcn»e as means, of a purpose of which all ‘the 
chan;^'e and chances of tiiis mortal life ’ may be so 
many ways of fulfilment. 

Now the probation of which this life is the scene 
is to be conceived not as a process that goes on 
impersonally, as it were, but as the direct work 
of the God and Father of mankind. The theoi-y 
presupposes, then, that there has already been 
formed the conception of a personal Goa, with 
whom the spirit of man is in immediate contact. 
For probation is a teleological concept, and a piu* 
pose or end is the expression of the will of a 
person, and cannot have its source in a mere 
‘ tendency, not ourselves, that makes for righteous- 
ness.* tience it is an idea that seems very closely 
bound up with the belief in a personal God. Pro- 
1:>ation is a distinctively religious, not only a moral 
or philosophical, theory. 

The ideas of discipline and purification are to be 
found in any relimon which has any ethical quality 
at all, but tliat m probation does not seem to have 
been fully developed except among the Jews, of 
whose theology it is an important element, and 
whose history is interpreted by the prophets in the 
light of it. The history of the Jews, broadly 
speaking, is the history of a people whose high 
calling, to l)e in a special sense the medium of 
Divine revelation and blessing to the world, was 
equalled only by their failure, os a nation, to dis- 
cern its import and to ri.se to its fulfilment. For 
this fulfilment all the vicissitudes of their history, 
OH that of a * chosen people ’ •pnt excellence^ were 
meant to fit them ; all was meant, in Scripture 
language, to humble them, and to prove tnem, 
whether they would keep G<m1’8 commandmenta or 
no (cf. Dt 8*). ‘ Elect peojdes,’ it has been said, 
‘ have tragic careers,’ ^ ana the tragedy is never 
more deep and complete than when the nation is 
spiritually blind to the meaning of its destiny, 
which is throughout recognizeu, by those who 
have eyes to see, to bo of Divine appointment and 
plan. It was the unique relation of the nation to 
a personal God, known os such, that is, as a Being 
of moral nature, that gave their failure the further 
character of sin. 

To regard this w’orld as the scene of probation 
is to regard it from a point of view that throws 
light on much that is otherwise hopelessly ob- 
scure and inexplicable in experience ; for instance, 
some such conception os probation, that is, of life 
as a time of testing and training the will rather 
than of complete moral achievement, seems the 
only ^ssible direction whence the nearest ap- 
proach to a solution of the problem of evil could 
come ; it is along these lines only that we can 
justify the twofold deliverance of the religious 
consciousness, that evil and sin are temporally 
real, and yet that God is good and that He is 
almighty. Tlie only justification for even the 
tem^rary existence of evil would lie in its beinjj 
an essential condition of the attainment of an end 
which is of supreme value. If we may attempt to 
define the end for which this world was called into 
bein^ os the realization of the conscious com- 
munion of every soul with the God and Father of 
that soul, then it at once liec^omes plain that from 
the beginning the possibility of evil must have been 
recognized, and reco^mizeef as worth while. For 
man can attain the Divine likeness and become 

1 A. B. Bruoe, Providentidl Order of the World, London, 1897, 

p. 186. 


in the fullest sense pariaker of the Divine nature 
only by a process of probation, in which temptation 
plays an essential part. Character is an acquired 
product ; no virtue or goodness is assured which 
has not been put to the test in some way or another, 
and such tiial or probation is accomplished through 
an experience in which the necessity of a choice 
between good and evil is constantly presented. 
One of the most profound truths emliodied in the 
OT narrative of the Fall is that man, though 
originally innocent, i.c. ignorant of the distinc- 
tion between good and evil, can attain holiness 
only through such a process of probation and 
temptation. 

* Ooodness u a moral esmerience is for us the overcoming of 
experienced evil. ... So, in the goo<l act I experience the {^>od 
as my evil lost in goodness, as a rebellion against the good con- 
quered In the moment of its birth, os a peace that arises in the 
midst of this triumphant conflict, as a satisfaction that lives in 
this restless activity of inner warfare. This child of inner strife 
is the good, and the only moral good, we know. ... No genu- 
ine moral goodness la possible save in the midst of such inner 
warfare. The absence of the evil impulse leaves naught hut 
innocence or instinct, morally insipid and colourless, (ioodness 
is this organism of struggling elements ' (J. Boyce, The Religious 
Aspect of Philosophy, Boston, 1886, pp. 462 , 466 , 469X 

Goodness is not forced upon us ; we make it 
our own by willing identification of our will with 
the gmal. Hence probation implies freedom, power 
to ‘ choose the gom and refuse the evil.’ "rliis is 
not the place for a discussion of the interminable 
Free Will versus Determinism controversy. It is 
enough to point out what will be denied oy none, 
that those who regard this life as a period of pro- 
bation make the implicit assumption that man is 
free—an a.ssumption which receives most emphatic 
confiiination from the witne8.s of the moral con- 
sciousness. It would be futile to speak of the 
‘probation ’ of a being who could not be otherwise 
than unfailingly regular in the perfonnance of 
duty ; in fact, such an one could scarcely attat^h 
any meaning to the word. Freedom, as Kant 
ix)inted out once for all, is a fundamental pre- 
supposition of morality, and the belief in probation 
lays great stress on this side of truth. Hence pro- 
bation is not consistent with determinism, Calvin- 
istio or otherwise. This world is no scene of pro- 
bation for Johannes A^ricola in Meditation.^ 

If this life is a penod of probation, it makes a 
constant appeal to the will to ‘ take sides with a 
cause not yet won ’—that is the testimony of the 
moral consciousness, while yet the religious con- 
sciousness possesses the fundamental assurance 
that the victory is already accomplished. God’s 
will shall be done ; that cannot fail. But then 
arises the question as to the attitude of the indi- 
vidual, whether ho will co-operate in its fulfilment 
or not. The constant pressure of this question is 
his probation. 

And, just because the probation to wliich man is 
subject 18 an appeal to Jiis willing spirit, it is no 
merely theoretic experiment to see what he will or 
can do, but is essentially practical, lea(iing to 
definite issues for con<luct, which can then be dealt 
with by way either of correction or of confima- 
tiou. It is a test or experiment not simply to 
increase the knowledge of the one who makes it, 
but continually carried on to affect the nature of 
the subject. This leading to a definite issue, 
whether for good or for evil, is an important aspect 
of probation. Indifference, neutrality, lukewarm- 
ness calls for the remedy of ‘a piercing pain,** 
Acts may be forgiven, but not even God Himself 
can forgive the hanger-back. ‘ At every instant, 
at every step in life, the point has to lie decided, 
our soul has to be saved, heaven has to be gained 
or lost.’* Hence probation, even though it may 

1 Browning, Poems. 

3 R. L. Stevenson, Poems, * The Celcitlal Surgeon ' ; cf. aleo 
Rev 81*-**. 

* R. L. Stevenson, Lay Morals, ch. Hi. 
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reenlt for the time in the choice of evil, is the first 
step of the waj that leads through purification 
towards perfection. 

The belief that this is the divinely appointed 
way for man finds its classic expression in the 
words of Job : ‘He knoweth the way that I take : 
when he hath tried me, I shall come forth as gold.* ' 
It may be objected that, in the case of Job at any 
rate, we see an instance of probation for purelv 
theoretic interests. The drama represents JoVs 
trials as being sent to supply an answer to the 
cynical question, ‘ Doth Job fear God for nought t * 
Here mere knowledge seems the end in view. But 
this is not really so. Two things must be re- 
membered. First, Job’s real devotion to, and trust 
in, God were practioallv tested, and the issue of 
his probation was a far higher, more deeply rooted, 
type of goodness than was possible to Uie merely 
prosperous. God-fearing man who is first depicted. 
His choice of the good becomes a perfect passion 
for right. Besides, * the more righteous the man, 
the more ur^nt the demand for a testing ex- 
perience.’ ^ And, secondly, even if the testing had 
been unnecessary for Job himself, the results are 
never limited to the individual. * Piety and pros- 
perity must sometimes be dissociated, if it were 
only to let piety have an opportunity for evincing 
its sincerity,’ and to ‘silence doubt as to the 
reality of goodness.* • And the efiects go even 
further than this, as the language of St. Paul 
makes abundantly clear. ^ 

We have seen, then, that this life is meant to 
lie a stage in the progress towards perfection, 
through probation and purification of the will and 
character. 

* It looks as if this stranKe life of ours were made only for 
rharacjfer. . . . For all other purposes— 'the makinff of fortune, 
the enjoyment of pleasure, the securinv of worldly wealth or 
psition or fame— tills is a life iU-adapted. The flux of things, 
the unnertaintlcs of fate, the varied unforeseen oombinatious 
of circumstances adverse to or destructive of health or wealth 
or happiness— all these make life a place obviously not formed 
pritrianiy for these endi^ the attempt to gain which is so easily 
and often thwarted, and which, even when gained, are held on 
so uncertain a tenure. This is really not the world for worldli- 
ness. But ... all these c-onditlons— this flux, this risk, this un- 
certainty — are the very conditions that help to form character. 
They make just the discipline by which a man may become 
tender and spiritual, patient and nuinble, unselfish and loving. 
The circuuislances of life may defeat all other cuds, but they 
i^nnot defeat, and they even must contribute towards, this 
end ' (P. Oamegfe Simpson, Th* Fact of Chrint, London, 1900, 
p. 82 f.). 

Blit we do not yet see probation taking eflect in 
the complete purification of character, much less 
in its perfection. ‘ Life, as we know it, does not 
give full scope for the working out of individuality, 
ethical or intellectual.’® Tne gra<lual jjerception 
that this is so leads to two alternatives : either to 
a fonn of pessimism which stops short with the 
conviction that 

* All my life seems meant for fails,' 
or to a belief in immortality— a belief that is due 
not to a selfish desire to ‘call into being a new 
world to redress the balance of the old,’ or to a 
mere craving for continuance, bub a belief that is 
seen to bo hot so much a postulate as a positive 
implication of morality. A spiritual being cannot 
bo a more temporary ^nenomenon. And probation, 
taken in its deepest implication, seems essentially 
a process that demands a sphere of completion. Vve 
can scarcely conceive that it should stop short with 
the bare judgment that the subject of the testing, 
having failed to discern its tme meaning, is useless 
and unfit for the purpose it was meant to serve, and is 
therefore to be left as a ‘ castaway.’ It is possible, of 

1 Job 2810. 

9 A. B. Bruce, Moral Order of tAe Worlds London, 1809, 
p. 289. 

8 Ih. p. 241. 

* Of. 1 Oo 4M», 2 Go 1« 4M*, Ph liM*, Ool 

BE. M. Oaillard, IndividMi London, 1B08, 

p.65. 


course,; that the jtfobation of a nation does stop short 
at Budh a point. But the case of the individual is 
scarcely parallel: here we do not judge 'that his 
value consists only in his capacity to W! an iiistni- 
ment, and that, if at a given point he is a failure in 
this respect, no further effort will be made by his 
Creator. The relation of man to God is not ex- 
hausted by the category of the clay and the potter. 
Each individual is in himself of inestimable worth 
to God, at least from the Christian pint of view. 
Pro^tion, then, demands a future life for its com- 
pletion, both for those in whose case the results 
ara already evident and for those who as yet are 
still blind to spiritual issues. But, even with regard 
to such, ‘ life beyond death holds hope, the hop that 
under other conditions, through other experiences, 
the awakening may come, evil be renounced, and 
good chosen.’^ 

Such speculations, such deepest hopes, only serve 
to emphasize the supreme significance of that 
probation which is the xey to tempral exprience. 
After all, it is fiirst for its illumination of the present 
that the theory has value. The belief is a marked 
characteristic of Browning’s philosophy of life. A 
brief analysis of the argument of a poem, Master 
Dayy which is typical in this respet may help to 
throw some light on the doctrine itself. 

* now very hard it is to be 
A Christian 1 ' 

is the exclamation which opens the dialogue. In the admitted 
hardness lies the test ; were it easy to be a Christian, easy to 
the flesh, to the mind, or to the spirit, it would be comparatively 
valueless. The difficulty is to see vividly and acutely, to grasp 
once for ail, the relation between the finite and the infliiite. 
Hence the need for faith. Now faith demands, not proof, but 
probability ; it is satisfied 

' So long as there be just enough 
To pin my faith to, though it hap 
Only at points : from gap to gap 
One hangs up a huge curtain so, 

Grandly, nor seeks to have it go 
Foldless and flat along the wall.' 

But the 'faith' that is a mere balancing of probabilities and 
choice of that which in the long run may prove to be the most 
profitable is by no means the true faith consisting in that 
strenuous attitude of will which is demanded by the facts of life 
as we find it. It is not to elicit a merely intellectual and cold 
selection of ' the sate side ' that we are set in the midst of all that 
the world has to offer. To one who can penetrate beneath ' the 
shows of things' issues the most profound disclose themselves. 
To the purged eyesight it becomes a marvel 

* why we grudged 
Our labour here, and idly judged 
Of heaven, we might have gained, but lose I * 

Such an one recognizes, in a moment of sudden, intense illumi- 
nation, that the failure to choose heaven means choice of the 
world, that the refusal to renounce the finite and transitory is 
the rejection of the Infinite and Eternal, of which they are the 
shows and symbols. 

‘ This world, 

This finite life, thou hast preferrwl, 

In disbelief of God’s plain wonl. 

To heaven and to infinity. 

Hero the probation was for thee. 

To show thy soul the earthly mixed 
With heavenly, it must choose betwixt.' 

He finds that neither nature, nor art, nor culture, 
nor oven love itself, taken as complete in itself, 
is enough to satisfy the spirit’s hunger. The 
infinite hunger of a soul cannot be satisfied with 
the tiling of sense.* God alone is great enough 
to satisty the heart of man. As St. Augustine 
says, ‘Tu fecisti nos ad Te, Domine, et inouietum 
est cor nostrum donee roqulescat in Te.’ But God 
does not force this tnith on any one ; He sets us 
here to learn it for ourselves, through a manifold 
experience, upheld by the confidence that He is 
dealing with us as with sons.® 

'And HO I live, you (lee, 

Go through the world, try, prove, reject 

Prefer, etill struggling to effect 

Ify wsj^are ; happy tnat I can 

Be croesed and thwarted oh a man, 

rOtlUard, p. 92. 
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Not left in Ood'e contempt apart, 

With ffbaetly smooth life, dead at heart, 

Tame in earth’s paddock as her priae.’ 

Tliis constant silent process of insight, of judg- 
ment, of appreciation and choice, is our probation. 
To bo alive to its reality and significance is to 
interpret exwrience fnnn the point of view of the 
man who f'he finite * sub specie setemitatis.’ 

LiTEKATtiRR.— This hos been cited throughout the article. 

K R. Shields. 

PROCESSIONS AND DANCES.-!. PRO- 
CESSIONS. — In the liistory of social ritual the 
procession occupies an important place. The most 
cultured and the most primitive society known to 
us alike lay stress on what is in the first instance 
merely the act of moving a body of the people 
from one place to another — a social mobilization 
or route-march, conducted with solemnity or in 
accordance with the emotions expressed by the 
purpose of the movement. Similarly, the return 
nome is of a ceremonial character — a receasion. 
Using the term ‘ worship ’ in the wide sense of all 
solemn social action, we may regard procession as 
being in itself an act of worship. 

Besides the primary use of procession as a 
means to an end — the celebration of a particular 
ceremony — procession may have virtue in itself, 
and express a particnlar emotion or idea, or pro- 
duce a particular effect. Again, it may servo to 
do honour to a person or thing carried in proces- 
sion, or to exhibit to society the actual persons 
engaged. But tiiese purposes cannot always be dis- 
tinguished, and in many cases they are combined. 

1. Types of procession.—Procession being em- 
ployed tor practically all social ceremonial, it is 
unnecessary to enumerate every ceremony served 
by it, but some types may be mentioned in which 
procession as such is emphasized. 

Ceremonies which bind the individual life to the 
social, by making solemn the various physical 
crises, usually accompany in all cultures circum' 
cision, marriage, burial, and the like. The lowest 
cultures, however, such as that of the Central 
Australians, do not celebrate these to any con- 
siderable extent, if at all. But at the stages 
represented by the ancient Hebrews, Greeks, and 
Italians, memseval Europe, and mcklern Egypt, 
these and other occasions are emphatically cele- 
brated, and the procession is an important feature. 
Some of these peoples may be said to live proces- 
sionally. Very complete examples may bs seen 
among the Chinese and the modem Egyptians.^ 
Among funeral processions that of the ancient 
Roman nobiles is remarkable. The dead man 
was accompanied by all his ancestors, represented 
by persons resembling them in form and stature 
and wearing wax portrait masks In 

Western civilization the funeral and the wedding 
processions survive in some completeness, while 
those celebrating other life-crises are more or less 
obsolete. 

As social organization develops, the solemnity 
of the procession is applied (1) to the economic 
operations on which the existence of man depends 
—agriculture, owing to its sedentary character, 
being conspicuous for this feature of celebration— 
and (2), as social operations are gradually differ- 
entiated, to the various subdivisions of activity — 
religious, legal, social, royal, and even athletic. 

2. Earlier processional forms. — The earlier 
forms of these applications throw light upon the 
moaning and purpose of procession. To expel the 
demon of cholera, a Chinese population marches 
in procession, with music and dances.^ In such a 
case the idea is probably that of a demonstration 


in force, tx> show the strength of the community. 
In a more elaborate form we have the procession 
of the Roman Salii. The priests of this college 
were armed with peculiar helmets, shields, and 
staves, and their processional ritual was obviously 
a military pantomime, intended to overawe the 
demons of blight and infertility.' The processions 
of the Perchten in Austria were of a similar 
character.^ It is possible that, besides their 
minatory aspect, such mobilizations of the people 
were intended to disseminate the virtue of vegeta- 
tion-spirits, who may have been represented by 
certain of the performers.’ Many processional 
rites have the ohject of exhibiting sacred things 
and distributing their potency. 

Thua, in the ancient Greek world, the ‘ garden! of Adonif,' a 
vegetation-charm, were carried in proocigion.^ In Egj-pt at 
the festivali of Osiru women carried in procession phallic 
images of the god, perhaps os * a charm to ensure ^he growth 
of the orops.^’ Greece and India have similar phallic 
prooeaaioni. 

But the meaning of the symbol may be simply 
minatory. 

The human sacriflee of the Khonds of Orissa, the tnerfoA, is 
clearly an agricultural charm, and his virtue was distributed to 
the inhabitants in solemn procession.^ What i*'razer terms * the 
form of communion in which the sacred animal is taken from 
house to hmise, that all may enjoy a share of its divine influ- 
ence,’ is well illustrated by the rite of the Oilyaks. The sacred 
bear is taken in procession ’Into every house in the village, 
where fish, i>randy, and so forth are offered to him. ... Hie 
entrance into a house is supposed to bring a blessing.' ? The 
Hebrew Ark of the Covenant carried in procession served both 
as a protection and as a blessing. 

The carrying of sacred sheaves, trees, and other 
innumerable symbols of com and wine is a regnlar 
practice of agricultural ritual, which Frazer has 
abundantly illustrated. 

3. Civic and religioua processions.— The pro- 
cessional ‘beating of the bounds’ seems to have 
had primarily a purificatory intention. Processions 
of a disciplinary character, to inspire respect for 
law and custom, and so forth, are frequently com- 
bined with pantomime and mask-performance — 
by such ‘societies’ as the Duk-duk and 
MumbO'jumbo. In such oases as the fall of 
Jericho in early Hebrew story there seems to be 
implied a belief that procession round an object 
not only hems it in but also dominates it. 
The converse idea, illustrated by some uses of the 
magical circle (g.v.), is that procession round an 
object protects it. This idea may perhaps exist in 
the customs of beating the bounds and of civic 
processions round the city area. Of this character 
are mayoral shows, though originally derived 
from gild-prooessions, celebrating both the gild 
and its patron, and the Panathenaic procession of 
ancient Athens, in which the sacred peplus of 
Athene served as the sail of the ship carried or 
drawn on rollers through the city, perhaps symbol- 
izing the maritime power of the Athenian empire. 
Magnificent processions of athletes, horses, and 
chariots introduced the performance of the great 
' ames ’ of Hellas ; ana the modem revival of 
ympio games includes the procession. When 
crime was still expiated in public, a procession 
attended the malefactor to the place of punish- 
ment and execution. In this case there was a 
striking contrast between the outlpng rabble and 
the procession itself, which should ‘ an organized 

body of people advancing in a formal or ceremonial 
manner.*’ In modern times the procession is 
retained to dignify the law, royalty, parliament, 
civic and municipal functions, and is a special 

1 pt vl., The Scapegoat, London, 1018, pp. 846fl., 850. 
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4 OSf, pt. iv., Adoniit Attie, Otirie, London, lOU, 1. 886 (. 
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instrumeDt of public appeal by bodies with a 
grievance or desirous of demonstrating this or that 
political view. Friendly Societies and similar 
bodies make great use of it, and it is one of the 
chief instruments of the Salvation Army. 

Procession is a simple means either of honouring 
or of de^ading a person. The triumphal entry 
of Jesus balances the procession to Calvary. The 
‘ triumph ’ of Roman generals was a very elaborate 
procession, including captives and spoils. It was 
remarkable for some peculiarities, which, in the 
opinion of Frazer, constitute an impersonation by 
the victor of the Jupiter Capitolmua to whose 
temple he was borne in procession. He wore the 
rol^es of the god, and his face was painted with 
vermilion. The custom survived the regal period 
into the republican.' 

4. The procession in Roman Catholic ritual. — 

The procession and the recession, as modes of pro- 
ceeding to and receding from a ceremony, and also 
as acts of worship in themselves, have always been 
of great importance in the organized religions. 
An exception is the Churches of the Reformation, 
which practically abolished, along with other 
ritual, every procession but the funeral,* and this 
is more or less extomporo, and not arranged by the 
clergy. Ever since Christianity, as early as the 
4th cent., adopted the procession from the existing 
religions, pagan rather than Jewish, and primarily 
for the funeral, the Homan Catholic Church has 
exploited it thoroughly. rogationeSt and 

supplicationes wore processional functions.* After 
the time of Gregory the Great the processional 
entry of the celebrant and the procession to the 
station became regular. In processions to the 
stations of the Cross the Saviour’s route to Calvary 
is represented and symbolized. The procession of 
the blessed sacrament is an old Roman Catholic 
function.^ The rulings of the Bituale JRovianum 
(tit. ix.) must be noted, os showing the continuity 
of processional ideas. 

There wre ; ‘(1) proMSsiones generates, in which the whole 
body of the clergy takes part ; ^)proeeieianee ordinarug on yearly 
festivals, such as the Feast of the Ascension of the Virgin, the 

S rocession on Palm Sunday, the litanice majores and minores, 
lie Feast of Corpus Christ!, and on other days according to the 
custom of the churches; (8) proeessior^s eztraordinarice, or 
processions ordered on special occasions — e.g., to pray for rnln 
or flue weather, in time of storm, famine, plague, war, or in 
quaeunqve trilnifafio/ts— procession of thanksgiving, transla- 
tion of relics, the dedication of a church or cemetery. There 
are also processions of honour— to meet a royal personage, 
or the bishop on his first entry into his diocese.' 

5. The ‘pardon* of Brittany. — Processions of a 
special cliaractor or unusual interest are numerous. 
Purificatory processions through fire, or in which 
the people walk upon fire, occur in agricultural 
ritual.® To the same sphere belong the processions 
of giant figures, carried to the burning, processions 
to the midsummer bonfires, and those in which 
torches are waved over the gardens and fields.® 
The carnival processions of France and the pardons 
of Brittany are remarkably developed. The latter 
play an important part in the religious and social 
life of the people.'' In Normandy such festivals 
are rare ; in Flanders they survive partially in the 
KermessCt e,g.^ of Brussels. It has been suggested 
that the Breton pardon is a survival of pagan 
feasts of the dead. But in the most famous, that 
of Notre Dame de Bon Secours at Guingamp, held 
about midsummer, there is certainly a connexion 
with the agricultural ritual of fire, the central act 
of the night procession being the lighting of a huge 

1 0B9, pt. The Magic AH, London, 1911, U. 174 f. 
a JSBriixxU. 41flb. 
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7 The term * pardon * ib an application to the whole festival of 
1 particular detail, not necesaarily the primary feature, viz. the 
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fire in the chief place of the town.' The pardon 
aptly links together pilmmage and procession. 
It illustrates equally well the early oonnexion of 
relinon with all spheres of social life. Fairs of all 
kinds are held during the paidon, and merry- 
making is interpolated between solemn functions. 

* From far and wide the people crowd to thia festival * (the 
Pardon of Guingamp). The chief proccBsion iz by night; 
'down every dark street flowed a double file of lights, each 
casting a bright reflexion on the face of the person who bore it 
Thus, most of the pilgrims being in black and their bodies not 
distiuguishablo from the darkness, it seemed a procession of 
wliito-capped white-winged cherubs of various ages, floating in 
mid-air, while In their midst appeared rich bannors, reliquaries, 
statues of favourite saints, and finally Madame Marie de lion 
Secours herself, in embroidered satin and sparkling jewelled 
crown.’* 

Each parish procession is accompanied by its 
clergy, who le^ the singing of ancient canticles. 
The several processions, as many as can bo 
accommodated in the available space, halt round 
the great wood-pile, which is solemnly set alight 
by tho priests.® The Godiva procession and tlie 
Bezant procession of mediscval England seem to be 
developments of the ‘ridings* or ‘watches’ con- 
nected with agricultural worship.® 

6 . Procession and the drama.— Before referring 
to tho accessaries of procession and its development 
by aid of the drama into such comnlex forms as 
the pageant or trionfo, some details of method 
may 00 noted. The most elementary forms of 
ceremonial procession perhaps arc supplied by the 
performers in the altnerta (corrobborecs) and in- 
ticMumi dramas of the nativesof Central Australia. 
They march in single file, chanting. On certain 
occasions they trot, using a curious high action of 
the knee.® Perhaps the most artistically digniiieil 
of processions were those in which the Kavr\4t6poi 
maidens of Hellos figured as bearers of sacred 
things.® Such processions as those of tho Greek 
Mmnads and Thyiades may be regarded as among 
the most emotional.' Tlio chorus of the GreeK 
theatre came on the stage in procession (irdpofios), 
and left it in recession (f£o8os). Modimval village 
festivals have been divided, as regards method, 
into two classes : (1) the processional dance 
in beating the bounds — this is the ‘ country dance ’), 
and (2) the ‘ronde,’ or round movement round a 
worsliipped object, such as the Maypole. Variation 
in the latter methoil was produced by moving 
either witli or against the sun or clock, deasu 
or witherahina,^ The term of ‘limping dance,’ 
or halting rhythm, mentioned in the OT, was 
characteristio of Hebrew procession ; hence the 
terra haij applied to pilgrimage,® which in essence 
is a prolonged procession. 

A typical order is supplied by the Kituak 
Bomnnum (tit. ix.) : 

'Those takini^ part in procession are to walk bareheaded 
(weather pcriuitting), two and two, in decent costume, an<l with 
reverent mien ; clerd^y and laity, men and women, are to walk 
separately. The Cross is carried at the head of the procesNlon, 
and banners embroidered with sacred flKuros— these banners 
must not be of military or triatijfular shape. Violet is the 
colour prescribed for processions, except on the Feast of Corpus 
Christi- Tho officiating priest wears a cope, or at least a sur- 
plice with a violet stole.' 

It was probably the lack of great theatres capable 
of accommodating the whole population, such as 
those of ancient Greece, that led the medimval 
peoples to make the * mysteries ’ processintial 
through the streets. The scenes were staged on 
moving platforms.'® Another reason was the 

1 A. he Braz, The Land of Pardone, Eng. tr., London, 1900, 

p. 28. 

3 F. M. Gostling, The Bretone at Heme, London, 1909, p. 28 f. 

« Jb. p. 26. 

4 E. K. Ohamberz, The MedicevcU Stc^e, Oxford, 1003, i. 
118 f 222. 

* 8pencer^Gi]lon», pp. 173 ff., 018, and paeeim. 

« Heo L. B. Farnell, CGS v. 169. 7 Ib. pp. 163 f., 166. 

8 Ohambers, i. 104 f. 

» E. G. Hirsch, In JE, z.z. ‘ Dancing,’ Iv. 424 1. 

10 c. Weatherly, EBr^, 8,v. * Pageant,' xx. 460. 
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natural tendency to make orocessioiifi dramatic. 
Two converse causes thus heli>od to unite tlie pro* 
cession and the stage. The ‘ridings’ on St. 
George’s Day and other occasions were ‘ glorified * 
by these pantomimic representations or dumb* 
show pageants.^ These culminated, or rather 
reached an artificial climax, losing their folk- 
interest, when Elizabethan artists elalwrated the 
pageant and the Italians the trionfo. A conspicu- 
ous example of such processional exhibitions, 
though the scenes were not apparently always 
acted, is the dance of death, danse macabre^ Todicn- 
tanz^ trionfo della morte. Cars, draped in black 
and white, were drawn through the streets. On 
these were the An "el blowing the last trump and 
Death with his scythe. Before and behind marched 
men robed in black and white, and wearing ‘ death 
masks.’ Choirs chanted the Miserere^ This 
dance of death, and the possible origin of the 
Breton pardon in the funeral, taken with the fact 
that the earliest Christian procession was funeral, 
while it is to-day the latest to survive, show the 
funeral procession to be the most constant expres- 
sion of tne religious march. 

^ II. Dancks , — Dancing and iirocession are some- 
times confused terniinoTogically — a result partly 
due to the existence of processional dances, or the 
enlivening of the procession by the dance. The 
heretic Albigcnsos called dancing the procession of 
the devil.” The bear dance (dpstela) of Athenian 
girls was probably processional rather than choric.^ 
The ‘dances’ of the old Kornan collegia, such as 
that of the SaM, were diamified processions with 
some variety of movement.® 

I. Physical and psychical aspects.— Dancing • 
is an instinctive mode of inusciuar expresvsion of 
feeling, in man and many animals, especially 
birds. In the social life of the human race it has 
played a part which touches every activity of the 
individual and society. Dancing may he described 
as ‘ play ’ in its absolute form. Khy thin is insepar- 
able from its movements, as it is from any bodily 
function, and therefore belongs to it without 
saying. It is in the middle stages of culture that 
dancing is seen at its highest development. Here 
it is much more, and also leas, than a ‘ poetry of 
motion,* or the ‘ silent poetry ’ of Simonides. It is 
rather life expressed in muscular movement. The 
human instinct of play is closely connected with 
the human love of excitement. 'I’he dance 8atistie.s 
both, and its rhythmical character also makes it 
suitable for the ex])ression of the most solemn and 
controlled emotions. It is at once the servant of 
Apollo and of Dionysus. 

Dancing, in the pro])or sense, consists in rhyth- 
mical movement of any part or all parts of the 
body in accordance with some scheme of individual 
or concerted action. As Aristotle remarked, 
dancing is imitative ; and in all its forms it is an 
artistic imitation of physical movement expressive 
of emotions or ideas. 

In iti simplest terms it has been deticribed os * merely the 
voluntary application of the rhythmic principle, when excite- 
ment has induced an abnormally rapid oxidization of brain 
tissue, to the ph|’sloal exertion by which the overcharged brain 
is relieved.’ 7 

The social importance of dancing depends on its 
instinctive causation and its results. It has been 
noted that the physiological efiects of dancing 

1 Ohainbers, 1. 221, U. 166 ff. 

*0. 0. Jlerbermann, in CB, t.v. ‘Dance of Death,' iv. 
017. 

* W. G. Smith and A. B. F. Young, In JSBr^^ s.v. * Dance, 
vH. TlWJb. 

4cr;5n. 436 ir. 

0 Livy, i. 20 ; Quintilian, i. 2. 18 ; Seneca, Epp. 16 ; Macrob. 
Sat. U. 10. 

6 R. Voss, Der Tans undsefnsGessoAiolifs. Berlin, 1809, devotes 
twelve Images (8-16) to cited definitions of dancing, 
iffilriivli. 79>. 


are identical with the physiological results of 
pleasure. > 

‘ Muscular movement, of whioh the dance is the most com- 
plex expression, is undoubtedly a method of auto-intoxIcation 
of the very greatest potency.' 9 ‘A girl who has waltzed for a 
quarter of an hour is in the same oondiUon as it she had drunk 
champagne.’ > 

With regard to the muscular movements Involved, 
the following has been observed of Kaffir dancing : 

' The perfection of the art or science consists in their being 
able to put every part of the body into motion at the same 

time.’ 4 

Sergi notes that it ‘touches every vital organ.’® 
Of the Marquesan girls Melville writes : 

They ' dance all over, as it were ; not only do their feet dance, 
but their anns, hands, fingers, ay, their very eyes seem to 
dance in their heads. In sooth, they so sway their float- 
in|r forms, arch their nocks, toss aloft their nak^ arms, and 
glide and swim and whirl.’ 6 

’Primitive dancing. . . embraces all movements of the 
limbs and body expressive of joy or grief, all pantomimic repre- 
sentations of ineidents in the lives or the dancers, all perform- 
ances In which movements of the body are employed to excite 
the passions of hatred or love, pity or revenge, or to arouse the 
warlike instincts, and all ceremonies in whiem such movements 
express homage or worship, or are used as religious exercises.' 7 

Groos speaks of the ‘self-created world of the 
dance,’® in which the dancer realizes himself in a 
physical improvisation. * The sensation of motion,’ 
says Kline, is ‘a pleasure -giving sensation,’ and 
Aristippus defined pleasure as a ‘gentle motion.’® 
On the physiological side dancing develops energy 
and relea.ses it ; it promotes tumescence and efiects 
detuniescence. 

' I have seen a young fellow’s muscles quiver from head to 
foot and his jaws tremble, without any apparent ability on his 
part to control them, until foaming at the mouth, and with his 
eyes rolling, he falls in a paroxysm upon the ground.' 

In both individual and social functioning the 
dance is thus a translative engine of emotional 
energy. Philo.sopliy has noted this, and Pytha- 
gorean mysticism found in it a replica of the move- 
ments of the stars in tlieir courses, ‘ when the 
morning stars danced together.’ Folk-lore has it 
that the sun dances on Easter Day. John Davies 
elaborated such fancies in his poem Orchestra 
(Ixmdoii, 1596).^^ 

The dance is thus a natural met hod of celebrat- 
ing anything, and of expressing individual or social 
emotions or ideas. Primarily mere physiiial play, 
it has developed in many spneres, gymnastic and 
artistic, as a pastime, and a.s a sexual stimulus ; 
but in social evolution its main applications are the 
ceremonial and the dramatic, which of course may 
include various other functions of the dance. Thus, 
in the mimetic dances of the simpler cultures there 
are combined worship, drama, exercise, excite- 
ment, pastime, play, art. 

2. Range of movements. — The range of move- 
ments in dancing is naturally very considerable, 
connecting on the one side with marching steps, 

‘ parades,’ and on the other with the gestures of 
the hands used in conversation. Metrical terms 
in versification are frequently derived from choric 
steps. In modem dancing as a pastime, move- 
ment is practically confined to the legs. But in 
earlier stages the rest of the body and especially 
the hands are employed. 

1 0. Sergi, Li$ Emotions, Fr. tr., London, 1901, p. 830. 

3 F. Lagrange, Physiology of Bodily Exercise, Eng. tr., 
London, 1880, ii. 

3/6.; H. H. Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sex, Hi., 
Analysis of the Sexual Impulse, Philadelphia, 1003, p. 44 f. 

4 Ellis, loe. cit., citing W. 0. Holden, Past and Future of the 
Kajlr Races, London, 1800, p. 274. 

® Sergi, p. 288. 

6 Ellis, iii. 46, quoting H. Melville, Types, London, 1003. 

7 /f/lrii vil. 795*. 

6 K. OrooB, Die Spiels der Mensehen, Jena, 1800, p. 112. 
9AJPSX. (1898162. 

10 Mrs. Frenoh-Sheldon, in JAJ xxl. [1802] 806 f. 

M W. W. Skeat, Etym. Diet., Oxford, 1010, defines dancing * to 
trip with measured steps.' This definition ignores all ths body 
except ths lower limbs. The word is connected with O.H.O. 
tifisen, ' to draw or drag forcibly,’ ‘ to trail along.’ 
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The typical Haley movements are shufflinif of the feet and 
swaying of the hands. i An old Roman writer speaks of the 
' elotiueut hands ' of a pantomime dancer.^ The funeral danu* 
ing in ancient Egypt included a curious outward twisting of the 
hands raised above the head.^ The dancing of the Indians of 
Ouiana ' consists chiefly in stamping on the ground, and stagger* 
ing in different attitudes as if Intoxicated.^ 

Movemonti) of the trunk are conspicuoua in 
ancient and primitive dancing. National and 
racial diiierenceH in method are not fnndainental, 
and the use of nuiHic and of parapiiernalia, such as 
weapons and scarves, is an ouvious aid to physical 
expression. 

Most of Uie ancient Greek liall-games were dances. In a 
Malay dance the performers carry sheaves of areca-palm flowers, 
to which their movements give the appearance of being alive.® 
Tn some of its aspects artistic dancing borders 
on the acrobatic and the juggling arts. The 
majority of social religious dances, on the other 
hand, are more akin to tlie procession, and consist 
largely of processional dancing, evolution, or 
pantomime. 

Tliat dancing is a development of physical play is shown by 
the familiar fact that some animals, esiKtclally birds, dance, not 
only os a method of courting, but at other times, as an indi- 
vidual expression of play, often combined into socnal dancing.® 
The dance of the argus pheasant, the ‘ waltz ’ of the ostrich, the 
bowing and scraping of tho penguin, are well known. It has 
been ^iserved that animal dancing is very human-like in ap- 
pearance.f Insects and birds ])erform air-dances, and fishes 
water-dances. Dancing on skates is man’s use of another 
element. 

A dance of the Timagami Algonquins will typify 
the ordinary pastime dance of the simpler peoples 
and of peasantry generally. 

‘The common Round Dance is an outdoor performance gener- 
ally performed at the camp. One man sings any one of a set of 
tunes, which seem to be mostly improvisations in which humor- 
ous passages are often Introduced, accompanying himself umn 
a drum which is suspended from the branches of a tree. The 
dancers form a circle, generally with tho men at tho head of 
tho line, some carrying rattles. Then they begin trotting 
around to the left quite close together, in time to the music. 
There is very little form to the dance. It seems to be for the 
most part merely a form of amusement in which women and 
children join for the sake of excitement. At irregular intervals 
the dancers may face right about and circle in the opposite 
direction a few turns.*® 

Tills and other dances of the Timagami were still 
being performed in the ordinary cour.so at the 
time of writing. 

3. Auto-intoxication and ecstasy.— The power- 
ful neuro-muscular and emotional influence, load- 
ing to auto-iiitoxicatioii, is the key both to the 
popularity of dancing in itself and to its employ- 
ment for special purposes, such as the production 
of cerebral excitement, vertigo, and various epi- 
leptoid results, in the case of medicine men, 
shamans, dervishes, prophets, oracle-givers, vision- 
aries, and sectaries even in modern culture. Tho 
similar results attainable by tho normal person 
indicate that tlie dance with its power of produc- 
ing tumescence was the * fundamental and primi- 
tive form of the orgy.’* The effect of dancing 
* among tho spinning Dervishes or in the ecstatic 
worship of Bacchus and Cybelo amounted to some- 
thing like madness.’ It is probably due to some 
instinctive appreciation of these effects, as well os 
to the similar desire to retain self-possession and 
dignity, which is one of the chief causes of aversion 
from intoxication generally, that the ancient 
Greeks and Romans and many Oriental peoples 
confined dancing to professionals. Socrates danced 

1 W. W. Skeat, Malay MayiOj Lonrlon, 1900, p. 459. 

* L. 0. Purser, in Smith's uict. of Gr. and Horn. Anfig.®, 
8.V. ' PantoraimuB,* citing Oassiodorus, Var. iv. 61. 

® Lilly Grove (Mrs. J. G. Frazer), Dancing^ London, 1896, p. 16. 

4 W. H. Brett, Indian Tribes of Guiana, London, 1S68, p. 
349. 

® Skeat, Malay Magie, p. 466 f. 

® Grove, p. 16, referring to Darwin and W. H. Hudson ; Ellis, 
lii. 23 IT., ‘29-84, citing authorities. 

7 Ellis, iii. 84. 

8F. G. Speck, In Qeol. Survey of Canada, Ottawa, 1916 
(Museum BxUletin, no. 18, p, 70). 

' • Ellis, vi., Sex in Relation to Society, Philadelphia, 1910, 
p. 222. 
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for exercise only. Cicero observes that no gentle- 
man dances unless intoxicated or mad : * Nemo fore 
sal tat Bobrius nisi forte insanit.'^ 

The Bororo mediclne*nian, by dancing and singing for several 
hours and by incessant smoking, works himself up into a state 
of ecAtasy.® In European folk-lore it was believed that witches 
danced unholy dances.® The Hebrew prophets often availed 
ihoinselves of this method of inducing inspiration.4 The spin- 
ning of the dancing dervish is paralleled by tho 'dancing 
manias* of tho Middle Ages andf the performances of the 
Shakers in more recent times. The howling dervish would cut 
himwdf with knives and cat live coals. Ho was ‘ unconscious 
of the acts of his body.’® Russian sectaries, such as the 
Khlysti, produce religious excitement by wild dancing.® To 
induce possession it is a favourite method among all classes of 
Hhaman ; and it was practised for this purpose by African 
kings.? 

4. Courtship and dancing. — Just us the male 
bird of several species parades and dances before 
the female, with the object of producing tumescence 
both in himself and in her, so to the savage danc- 
ing is tho chief means of courting a woman, and 
for tho same reason. In both bird and man the 
‘ intention ’ is unconscious ; it is prompted and 
engineered by instinct. The ‘showing off’ of 
modern youth is cmially instinctive. The danc- 
ing of the modem Wll-room is of course one of 
the recognized means of bringing young people 
together. It is a refined form of Ktiiiinlus, though, 
when the waltz was introduced into Kngland about 
a century ago, it caused much popular indignation,® 
duo mostly to the detail of mutual clasping by the 
dancers, practically unknown till then in social 
dancing. It is slated that the waltz was originally 
the closing act of a dramatic dance representing the 
‘romance of love, tho seeking, and tlio fleeing.’* 

In New Guinea oourtahlp no words are spoken. The suitor, 
on convenient occaHioris, dances before the girl, making athletic 
bounds, and going through the movements of spearing and the 
like.i® Oonversely, Uic Minnetarce girl ilain'es and then taps on 
the shoulder the man of her choice. G In Torres Straits, as else- 
where, a good dancer is admired by the women.i‘4 Here, as in 
masimllne atimiration for women-dancers, may be seen an 
example of how art and sex Interact. The Australian natives, 
like many primitive peoples, celebrate with dancing various 
social ceremonies and solemn meetings.i® This is often in 
group- formation, men and women vis-d-vis. Licence generally 
follows. Many peoples perform such dances at ceremonies 
celebrating sexual crises— e.g., the Kaffirs at circumcision and 
marriagc.14 It is signillcant that intercourse of the sexes also 
follows group-dancing In Australian celebrations of j>eaco.i® In 
pastime dances for purposes of courtship or artistic dances for 
the exciUmient of spectators appropriate movements are natur- 
ally employed in the earlier sotjictles. The Nias women empha- 
size the curves of the body, and undulate the flanks. A sarong 
is wound and unwound over ihe face and breasi.i® This is a 
typical basis for many such dances among various peoples. The 
hula-hula of Tahiti and the danse de ventre of N. Africa arc 
well-known examples. 

5. The war-dance.— The primary aim of the 
war-dan(5e seems to ho the development of phy.sicfil 
excitement, and consequently courage, in the 
dancing warriors, and, secondarily, as magical 
ideas attach tliemsclvcH, the aim of frightening tho 
enemy by a demonstration of violence is added. 
But, throughout, the practical but unconscious 
result for the savage regiments is drill and a 
rehearsal of attack. Tho latter meaning also 
takes on tho notions of imitative magic. In tho 
same way a modern peasant soldier, rehearsing an 

1 Pro Murena, vl. [IS). 

* GB^, pt. Iv., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, ii, 72. 

® Ib., pt. vl.. The Scapegoat, p. 162. 

4E. Q. Hirsch, in JK, s.v. ‘Dancslng,* iv. 426; cf. 1 S 
Ipao-M, 

® H, B. Tristram. Eastern Customs in Bible Lands, I.ondon, 
1804, pp. 207-210; D. B. Macdonald, In EBr^^, s.v, 'Di rvlsh,’ 
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« GB\ pt. i., Tlxe Magic Art, 1. 408. 
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att4ick or practicing with the bayonet, may imagine 
that he is actually lighting the Bpiritual forme of 
the enemy or some vague ghostly foe. There can 
be little doubt that the war-dancos of barbarous 
peoples and even those of the ancient Spartans 
were, unconsciously, rehearsals of battle.^ 

War-dances are i>crfoniied also for the purpose 
of combating supernatural inlluences of any kind. 

The Arunta of Australia, after returning from an expedition 
of vengeance, dance an excited war-dance, by way of repelling 
the ghost of the niuri whom they hare executed.) 

In agricultural ritual tlie evil inlluences of blight, 
bad weather, and general infertility with its various 
causes are often assailed by a war-dance or similar 
demonstration. 

Thus, in ancient Italy, * the dancing priests of the god [MareJ 
<lerived their name of Salii from the leaps or dances which they 
wore bound to execute as a solemn religious ceremony every 
year in the Gomitium. . . . Similar colleges of dancing priests 
are known to have existed in many towns of ancient Italy/ ^ 
Uut tl^eir daiuring was a war-dauce with curious weapons (see 
alravek more potent, doubtless, for expelling demons of infer- 
tility** than their high leaps were for making the com grow 
high. The natives of hVcnch Uuinea prepare the fields for 
sowing, thus : ' Fitly or sixty blacks in a line, with bent hocks, 
arc smiting the earth siinullaneously with their little iron tools, 
which gleam In the sun. Ten paces in front of them, marching 
backwards, the women sing a weil marko<l air, clapping their 
hands as for a dance, ana the hoes keep time to the song. 
Between the workers and the singers a man runs and dances, 
crouching on his hams like a clown, while he whirls about his 
musket and performs other man<ouvre3 with it. Two others 
dance, also pirouetting and smiting the earth here and there 
with their little hoc. All that Is necessary for exorcising the 
spirits and causing the grain to sprout/^ 

A remarkable Greek parallel to this is the agricultural cere- 
mony of the ancient Magnetes and Ailnianians termed Kapvata, 
Men plouglied and sowed, but acted as on the alert against 
rubbers. The drama ended in a conflict and the repulse of the 
enemy.** The old English morris-dancers wore bells fastened to 
their logs to frighten away evil splrilA^ 

6. Agricultural dances. — In many such cere- 
nioniefl at the oiiorations of agriculture the move- 
ments of the performers may be supposed to 
stimulate, by the action of imitative magic, the 
growth of the crops, or the performers may be 
supposed themselves to represent the spirits of 
vegetation, and by their presence to disseminate 
virtue and fertility. It is not impossible that such 
ideas should have neen combined. Many Kuropean 
cases are thus explained by Frazer : 

They aro ‘intended both to alimulato the growth of vegeta- 
tion in apringand toox{)cl the demoniac or other evil influericM^ 
, . . and Uiese two motives of stimulation and expulsion, 
blended and perhaps confused toguUier, appear to explain tlio 
quaint costumes of the mummers, the multitudinous noises 
which they make, and the blows which they liirect either at 
invisible foes or at the visible and lungiblo ]>er8on8 of their 
fellows. ’8 

Where, however, tho operations of agriculture 
are ccremouially imitated, tlie stimulation is prob- 
ably not so iinu’li from tlie .supposed jiresenco of 
the" corn-spirits or from any precise action of imita- 
tive magic as from the actual, practical re.su It of a 
rehearsal, the instinct to which comes naturally 
from the human tendency to imitate and dramatize 
— in simpler terms, to play. Among the later 
developments of this instinct into ‘magical’ 
applications the most imiiortant seems to be the 
noduction of movement (or growth) in nature, 
ollowing upon the movenioiits of man. Many 
‘sympathetic’ rites are explained by this idea, 
which is derived straight from the psychology of 
the dance. 

1 On war-dances see F. de M<^nil, J7utf. <U ia darue d travers 
les dgeit Paris, 1906, pp. 217-236. 

) Spcmxir-GiUenii, p. 493 IT. 

» GB\ pt. vi., The Scapegoat, p. 232. * Jb. p. 2.34. 

# O. de Sanderval, De VA tlaniiqne an Niger par U Fwitah- 
Djalhn, Paris, 1883, p. 230, quoteil in OiF*, pt. vl.. The Scape- 
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8 G. E. Marindin, in Smith’s DUt. of Or. and Rom. Antiq.9, 
t.o. ‘Saltatio,’ ii. 603. 

^ G/R pt vl., The Scapegoat, p. 260 f. On morris-dancers see 
E. K. Cnambers, I. 106, where the most probable derivation of 
‘morris’ is given, from Morisco, a Moor, in reference to the 
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Thus, appointed, though ceremonial, overseers 
may very practically inspire the workers and 
instruct them in the details of their work. In 
modem slang, they cause not only nature but the 
workers also to ‘get a move on’ by themselves 
moving. 

The Cora Indians of Mexico at their sowing-festival depute 
two old women to represent the goddesses of sowing; Ibej 
imitate in dancing the operations of digging and placing the 
seed.! 

This kind of description may fairly represent the 
belief of the informants at the time, but, in view 
of the previous considerations and of others to be 
stated, it is probably one of the late sophistications 
of which folk-lore is full, and which obscure the 
natural origin of many social customs and cere* 
monies. 

The Motu of New Guinea dance that ‘there may he a large 
harvest. If the dancing is not given, there will be an end to 
the good growth.’ These peop» hold that every dance hae 
some material result ; * no dances arc useless.’ ^ The Kayans 
of Borneo dance in order to bring to the fields from its distant 
home ‘ tho soul of the rice.’ 3 

Simple folk have not alway^s a reason to give for 
their instinctive acts, nor is it possible always to 
assign a rea-sou except instinctive reaction to this 
or tliat de.siro. But the cases just cited fall in 
with others, which may bo described as merely 
persuasive in intention. The dancer seems to be 
saying, ‘ I am energetic and am proving it ; I pray 
tliee, do likewise.’ The idea that to be busy one- 
self will inspire other persons or things to ne the 
same is the psychological explanation of many of 
these ‘magical’ processes, especially tho ‘sym- 
pathetic.’ 

In Scotland the farmer’s wife danced at the harvest festival 
Mrith ‘the sheaf’ on her back.4 In the Danzig district the 
I»eoplo dance round ‘the Old Man’ (the last sheaf), or the 
woman who bound ii dances with * the Old Man.’ 

Dancing at agricultural festivals round a sheaf, 
tree, or pole, the May tree and the like,® is tho 
commonest of those folk-dances which combine 
ritual with pastime. Dancing round an object 
may ajiparently have an honorific intention. Tlie 
following is a typo of a large number of agricul- 
tural dances : 

To ensure a tall crop of hemp, it is the custom among the 
peaMaiits of Framshe Comte, Transylvanian Saxony, Baden, and 
Suabia to dance with high leaps. So in the cose of flax and 
various cereals. 7 In such customs os this the notion that the 
higher the jumping the taller will be the crop is probably an 
after-thought. 

There aro numerous rites in which the sexual 
activity of human beings in supposed to assist the 
fecundity of nature. Sexual processes are often 
imitated in the dunce, and may load to magical 
ideas. 

Thus, the natives of N.W. Brazil imitate in dance the act 
of procreation and 'are believed to stimulate the growth of 
plants.’ 8 

Such dances seem to be in origin ratlier celebra- 
tions of tho season or its work than magical 
charms, and, when the magical meaning is added, 
it is probably only half-serious. The permanent 
and original element is tlio vigour and movement 
of the tlnncers, representing the workers. 

At the Matabele festival of the new fruits the soldiers danced 
round the king, who sometimes Joined in. * When he did so, 
the medicine-men and their satellites, armed witii thorn-bushes, 
rushed about among the dancers and incited them to fresh 
efforts by a vigorous application of the thorns to the liodies of 
such as seemed to flag. The king’s wives also sang and danood 
before him in long lines, holding the marriage-ring in their right 
hands and green boughs in their left.’ SLniilarly at the KuHr 
corn-festivals generally ; in one of these the king dances ' In a 
mantle of grass ' or ‘ of hcrlis and corn-leaves. ^Is mantle is 

* GB*, pt. vi,, The Scapegoat, p, 238, quoting K. T. Preuss, 
Die Nayarit-Esqpedition, i, ' Die Beligion der Oora-lndianer,’ 
Leipzig, 1012, pp. xcviii f., 61 ff. 

aj. Ohalmers, Pwneering in New Guinea, London, 1887, 
p.l81f. 

8 GB*, pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the WUd, L 186. 

<lb.\. m. « 76. 1. 210. 

« GB8, pt. I., The Magie AH, il. 47, 62, 66, 65. 7 lb. 1. 188 f. 

8 lb., pt. V., Sprits of the Com and of the WUd, 1. 111. 
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afterwards bomt and its ashes are scattered and trodden into 
the ground by cattle.' ^ Here the king acts as master of the 
ceremonies in a celebration of harvest. It is unnecessary to 
suppose that he definitely represents a oom-splrit ; his costume 
is naturally adapted to the occasion. 

7. Magical dancing.— The notion that dancing 
by reason of its vigorous movement can induce 
movement in the environment is illustrated by 
curious customs employed for rain-making. 

In Morocco ball-games of the hockey tyipe are played for this 
purpose ; the rapid tuoveuietiis of the ball and the ulayers are 
supposed to induce movement In the clouds.* Anotner case of 
ceremonial movement (which is of the essenoe of magical danc- 
ing) is that of the rain-maker of the Australian Arunta. To 
produce a shower of rain, he goes through a curious process of 

a ulvering in his body and legs, while his assistants chant in 
me with his movements. At day-break he makes a final and 
exhaustive effort.* 

it has been suggested that the crane-dance 
iyipavoi) of Greek mythology records a magical 
dance for assisting the progress of the sun. This 
case is complicated. 

'When Theseus landed with Ariadne in Delos on his return 
from Crete, he and the young oompanions whom he had res(*u«d 
from the Minotaur are said to have danced a n\axy dance in 
imitation of the intricate windings of the labyrinth ; on account 
of its sinuous turns the dance was called " the Crane." ' 

In various parts of the world, pantomimic dances 
have imitated the flight of birds. This may be the 
case here. A similar dance was practised by the 
Romans, as * the Game of Troy.* The maze-scheme 
for dancing evolutions, however, is onite common, 
and would easily attach to itself tamons names 
and exploits. Frazer suggests that the intention 
of both was to imitate, and so to assist, the 8un*8 
progress through the skjr.* 

Tlie data are insufficient to analyze such cases 
as that of ilie king of Onitsha, on the Niger, 
who danced annually before his people, possibly 
to sliow his physical fitness.® But, certainly, 
throughout what may be called the positive 
applications of dancing, personal vigour is demon- 
strated and invites attention. In many customs 
it may be said both to compel attention and to 
invite imitation. 

Some applications of the dance are * sympathetic * 
in the natural sense, without being necessarily 
magical. 

Tims, it is recorded of old Madagascar that, ‘ while the men 
are at the wars, and until their return, the women and girls 
ceaao not day and night to dance. . . . They believe that by 
dancing they imyart strength, courage, and g<v»d fortune to 
their husbands.'* So Yuki women danced conlinuouflly that 
Uioir men might not be weary.7 These very natural prarticeH, 
such as children would instinctively develop, are not priiuarily 
magical On the Gold Coast, when a battle is expected, the 
women at home have a kind of Hhain fight, in which they cut to 
pieces green gourds, as If they were the enemy.* The wives of 
soldiers, in all ages, have shown a fundamental desire to be 
fighting by the side of their husbands. 

Dancing very frequently accompanies the 
funeral, and no less frequently is performed at or 
round the death- bed. These customs are still 
found to-day among the peasantry of Spain, 
France, and Ireland, as well as among such natives 
as those of the E. Indian islands, and N. and S. 
America.® Various beliefs attach to this applica- 
tion of the dance. 

The Oauchos dance to celebrate the dead person's entrance 
into heaven.io In 1879 the congregation of a coloured church in 
Arkansas danced for three nighte round the grave of their dead 
pastor, trying to bring him bimk to lite.^i 

I GBf, pt. v., Spirits oftAs Com arid ofths IFiW, ii. 70 1, 66 ff. 
* E. Westermorok, Cersuntmies and JMUfs in Moroceof 
Helsingfors, 1918, p. 121 ff. 

3 ^)encer-Gillen», p. 189 ff. 

* Gif3, pt. Hi., Ths Dying Gbd, London, 1911, p. 76 ff., quoting 
Plutarch, TheseMS. 21 ; Julius Pollux, iv. 101. 

6 lb,, pt ii.. Taboo, London, 1011, p. 128. 

* K. de Flacourt, Hist do la granas Isle Madagascar, Paris, 
1058, p. 971. 

1 8. Powers, Tribes of California, Washington, 1877, p. 1291. 

8 A. U. Ellis, The Tshi-spsaking Peoples of the Gold Coast, 
Ijondon, 1887, p. 220. 

» Grove, pp. 4, 16, 19, 41, 01 f., 76-79, 116 f., 186, 276, 201, 829. 
tt. D. Ounninghame Graham, in Sat, Jiev., Christmas suppl., 
1896, p. 17. 

11 JAFL 1. [1896) 88. 


8. The relis^ous dance.— Dancing as a form or 
part of religious worship is a natural phenomenon, 
whatever may be the precise meaning or application 
of the particular occasion. In early Christianitv 
bishops led the faithful in the sacred dances botli 
in the churches and before the tombs of the 
martyrs. The practice was forbidden by the 
Council of 692 , but the prohibition was inefi'ective. 
Centuries later the Liturgy of Paris included the 
rubric, Ic chtinoine ballera au premier psaume. 
As late as the 18 th cent, dancing by the priests on 
saints* days was practised in Freiicli provinces.* 

The various iae^ connected with dancing will 
bo found latent in the religions dance. When 
David danced before the Ark, the act no doubt 
meant something more than tlie desire to honour 
the sacred object. In soino cases where the inten- 
tion is certainly to ‘ move ’ the deity, the vigorous 
movements of the dancer make the dance a real 
form of prayer. The following example is sug- 
gestive : 

The Tarahuinaro Indiana of Mexico hold that ' the favour of 
the gods may be won by what for want of a better term may Im 
colled dancing, but what in reality is a Boriea of monotonouM 
movements, a kind of rhythmical exercise, kept up somctiines 
for two nights. By dint of such hard work they think to pre- 
vail upon the godg to grant their prayers. . . . TheTarahnmivrcs 
assert that the dances have been taught them by the animalH. 

. . . Dance with these iteople is a very serious and ceremonious 
matter, a kind of worship and incantation rat.her than amuHc- 
ment.* * 

The honorific element pervades many customs. 
In some cases it is direct. 

Thus, among the Timagami Indians the fea.st-danco is ‘a 
celebration in honour of someone who has provided a feast for 
the camp. The guests are invited in the afternoon, and the 
food is shared from a c.ommon place wliure it has been spread 
upon the ground, each guest being provided with his eating 
utensils. Tobacco is distributed after the feast. When evening 
comes on, the chief performs tlie feast-dance in honour of the 
donor. Ho wears some extra apparol and carries a drum in his 
liand to accompany his singing. . . . While singing the feast- 
song, inserting a few words at times in honour of the feast- 
maker, and drunmdng, he danc^es before the assembly. Boon 
he threads his way in and out amongst the people, continuing 
his song, and when he has gone through the ranks of the spec- 
tators he dances back to the feast-ground and cmls his dance.'* 

9. Pantomimic dancing^. —From the [uiint of 
view of ajsthetics dancing may bo dcMcribed as 
inUHCiilar music. Like inuHic, it exj)reNse8 prim- 
arily itself ; secondarily it fixpreRSft.s whatever is 
within the scope and material of the art. In this 
secondary function dancing is pantomimic. 

The pantomimic has the longest history of all 
forms of dancing. It is highly developed in the 
lowest cultures, such as the Australian, and it 
is popular in the highest civilizations of to-day. 
Like other forms, it is applied to various purposes 
and on various dilFering occasions. Many other 
forms (see examples cited above) are pantomimic. 
Practically all the ceremonial of the Arunta and 
other Australians is pantomimic, and special onia- 
mentation and dress are usual accessaries.® 

A good deal of mysticism is attached to the 
masked dances or pantomimes which have had so 
remarkable a development among the natives of 
N.W. America. They represent incidents in the 
lives of the guardian spirits of the tribe. 

' The gift' of a dance * means that the protf'g^ of the spirit is 
to perform the some dances which have been shown to him. 
in these dances he personates tlie spirit. . . . The obtaining of 
the mogiool gifts \e.g,, the 'duath-bririger/ and the water of 
life, as well as the dance itself] from these spirits is called loko- 
ala, while the person who hits obtained them hcc^inos naualakti, 
supernatural, which is also the quality of the spirit himself. 
Tlie ornaments of all these spirits are de8cril>e(i as made of 
cedar bark, which is dyed red in the Juice of alder bark. They 
appear to tlieir devotees only in winter.** 

In 80 far as any worship is connected with such 
animal-dances, they will involve various religious 
emotions. 

1 Sat, Rev,, 18th Jan. 1896. p. 62. 

*0. Lumholtc, Unknown Mexico, London, 1603, 1. 880 f. 

3 Speok, p. 27 f. * Spencer-Gillen»t>, passim. 

3 F. Boas, in Report U.S. Nat. Hist. Mtw. /or 1896, Washing- 
ton, 1897, p. 890. 
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Thm, If no reason Is (riven, we assume that, when the Yuchi 
Indians in some of their dances imitate the movements and 
cries of their totem auimals, they arc dolnff them honour.i 
The Zufti dance before sacred tortoises may be 'to intercede 
with the ancestral spirits, lncarna(.e In the animals.* > 

The secret societies of the Mass River Indians possess as heir- 
looms ceremonial dances in one of.which the performers practise 
cannibalism ; in another they eat dot's ; In a third they break 
objects with a long club, paying fortl»e destroved property with 
property of higher vaiuc.s The last detail is akin to tne system 
of iMtlnUb. 

In the bear-dance of the Timagami Indians the men and 
women form a large circle, with a leader to direct opera- 
tions. ‘The circle of dancers led by the chief, who carries a 
drum and sinn the bear-dance song, then starts around counter- 
clockwise. Tlie leader sometimes dances backwards, turns 
around, stoops, and in oilier ways Imitates the bear. . . . The 
circling keeps up until the song is finished. The idea of this 
dance Sfoms to he to honour the bear bv imitating him.' ^ In 
anotiier dance of the same people, the duck -dance, the move- 
ments of a flock of ducks and drakes are represented by the 
evolutions of the dancers, in swerving chain-fl^ures. It is 
curious to note that suclt a dance is interlarded with European 
steps—' a raotleni waltz turn or two is Introduced ’ between the 
movements. At the <!lo8e the performers quack two or three 
times. ‘ This is purely a pleasure-dance.* 8 

Pantomime is recognized as an educative process 
in elementary schools to-day, simple operations, 
such as sowing and reaping. Doing represented by 
appropriate movements.® 

A go^ illustratinn of the pantomimic dance as fine art with a 
touch of superstition remaining, or revived for artistic effect, is 
found aiuoriff the Malays. In their monkey-dance iiantomlnie 
represents the spirit of a monkey entering the girl-dancer as she 
is rocked In a cot. Then she imitates the behaviour of a monkey, 
and performs some rciimrkahle trce-cliuibing.’f 

In pantx>iuime itself the drama is more important 
than in pantomimic dancing, as it is, e.g.^ in the 
ceremonial dances of the Australians and American 
IndiauH. The representation of a dramatic stnry 
in dumb show, with more or loss of dancing 
movement, is the ballet of Europe and the panto- 
mime of ancient Koine. Under the lloman 
Emjiire this form of dancing attained extraordinary 
popularity, superseding other shows, and with it 
remarkaVlle artistic excellence. The fahidot saUiew 
used plots from old mythology, a love-motive being 
the favourite. The best poets of the day were 
commissioned to write the scenarios, which seem 
at tiiiie.s to have been drawn from contemporary 
life. The modern cinema picture-drama is a close 
parallel, but in the fabula saltica an exidanatory 
recitative was sung oy a chorus accompanied by an 
orchestra.® 

In another form, parallel to modern skirt-danc- 
ing, the dancer represented all the action of the 
various characters by tlie movements of his body 
and the manipulation of a long cloak.* 

The modern ballet, in common witli artistic 
dancing generally, dates from the J6tb century. 
The great Renaissance included a new birth of 
dancing. I'rohably the tradition of the Roman 
yantomimi assisted the institution. From Italy 
tlie ballet passeil to France, where it was perfected 
as the ballet 

1 (r'fis, pt. V., Spirits ofth^ Com and of the. H'lW, ii. 70. 

a lb. li. 170, 

* E. 8apir,GcoI. Survey Canada^ Ottawa, 1915 (Bulletin 19), 

p. 28. 

* Speck, p, 28. Jb. fl See Ellis, vl. 74. 

^ Skuat, Malay MtMic^ p. 406. 

« L. 0. 1’urser, in Smith’s Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Antui.^, s.v. 
' runtomlmiia,’ li. S34 f. See Suetoii. Nero, 64, Tit. 7, Cvuig. 67 ; 
Macrob. ii. 7 ; Ovid, Ars Am. i. 596 ; Lucian, deSaltatione. 

w Purser, loc. eit. 

a.v. 'Ballet,* iii. 260 f. It is there defined as 'a 
theatrical representation in whicli a story is told only by ges- 
ture, accompanied by music, w'hich should bo characterized by 
stronger emphasis than would be employed with the voice.* 
The etymology of ballet, ballad, ball, etc., is doubtful. Skeat 
and the OJiD refer them to L. Lat. ballare, 'to dance* ; the 
former favours a connexion with the Sicilian Or. * to 

dance,* but the origin of (?/3aAA«iv) is uncertain. 

Some derive from balla (ball) ' on Uie alle^d ground that in the 
Middle Ages tennis was accompanied with dancing and song * 
iOBD). Neither of the classic authorities on tennis (Julian 
Marshall, in The Annul* of Tennie, London. 1878 : J. J. Jusser- 
and, Lei Sports et jeux d’sxsrotes dans Fanctenm mnci, Paris, 
1901) corroborates the musical accompaniment of tennis. £. B. 
Tylor thought that these words came from the Onsco-Roman 
ball-dance. 


10. Dancing as a social pastime. ^Artistic and 
dramatic dancing has frequently and among various 
peoples been placed under a social ban, in the same 
way and for tne same reasons as the drama. More 
rarely this has been the case with dancing as a 
social pastime. Apart from ceremonial dancing in 
religious worship, Greeks and Romans and most 
Eastern peoples, while encouraging dancing as a 
form of entertainment — e.g.f at banquets — have 
refused to admit it as a social pastime. There is 
thus a professional class. The Malays never dance 
themselves, but will pay well for good professional 
dancing.' Roman dancers were infamss.^ Rut as 
a professional class they had an important though 
unofficial status, like that of the bayaderes of 
India, the geishas of Japan, or the almeksot Egypt. 
Even religious dancing developed a professional 
class, if the q^dheshCih^ e.g.^ of llobrew sanctuarie.s 
may be so described.® 

In the history of the world’s art the CTcat dancing 
geniuses, such as Taglioni and Pavlova, are en- 
titled to a position only second to that of great 
singers and musical composers. 

The use of dancing as a social pastime is com- 
paratively modern. Plato was in favour of boys 
and girls dancing together. The only approxima- 
tion to this was the in which boys and girls 

danced in counter-formation.* The 15th cent, 
renaissance of dancing in Italy passed to France, 
which has been termed ‘ the school ’ of the art of 
dancing, and Spain its ‘ true home.’® It is outside 
the scone of this article to discuss the development 
of this form of dancing, which belongs to the sphere 
of pastime. Rut it may be noted tliat tlie evolu- 
tion of the art throws much light on the evolution 
of society and the individual, and in a more clear- 
cut manner than the evolution of music. For, in 
the case of dancing, the whole system is involved. 
As in music, so in dancing, stages of evolution, 

* schools,’ have developed a method, to be super- 
seded by another. Among typical movements may 
be mentioned the pavane ; its character was pro- 
cessional. The minuet has been described as the 
‘ tine flower of tlie art.® Rut actually it expresses 
merely an artificial code of courtesy. The type of 
pair-dancing is the waltz, a dance of uncertain 
origin.' 

When in contact with European culture, native 
peoples throughout the world soon assimilate 
European dances; e.g.^ the peoj)l« of Ceram 
(E. Indies) have adopted the waltz.® Conversely, 
the higher cultures assiuiihite the dances of the 
simpler peoples, and the ephemeral popularity of 
the tango and ‘ragtime’ serves to illustrate the 
continuity of human physical evolution. 

Litbratur*.— T he authorities quoted iii the arliuie supply 
satisfactory data, but there are no treatises written on any 
scientillcBlly comprehensive lines. 

A. E. Crawley. 

PRODIGIES AND PORTENTS.-I. Intro- 
DUCTORY.—- 1 , Interpretation of prodigies. — What 
fortune or misfortune the prodigy portends is 
determined for the individual by the culture to 
which he belongs. Its origin in the culture is 
properly matter of historical research, for the same 
interpretation may have had different origins, and 
diH'erent interpretations may have the same objec- 
tive cause, the respective similarity and difference 
representing the varied reactions of the cultures in 
question. W cro th e interpretations given by differ- 

' Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 458. 

3 0. L. Souvay, in UE, i.v. ' Dancing,’ iv. 619. 

sjjflv. 4'26. 

4 0. E. Marlndin, In Smith’s Diet. ofGr.and Rom. Antiq.*, 
S.V. * Saltatio,* il. 694 ; Plato, Legg. vi. 771. 

» vll. 798». ® Ib. 797b. 

7 Ib. 799b ; French volte, from the Volta of Provence ; German 
has waUen, * to revolve.' 

4 J. G. F. Riedel, De Sluik- en kroesharige raseen tustehen Sole- 
bee en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 180. 
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ent cultures wholly arbitrary, they would not 
present such thoroughgoing, or even such partial, 
resemblance. Some oi the resemblances may be 
attributed to cultural didiision, where the pheno- 
menon is really continuous in development, over- 
flowing, as it were, the cultural bounds within 
which it orginates. The classical cultures are 
good instances, for hero we have historical proof of 
the ditiusion, such proof, in the nature of the case, 
being very difficult to obtain in primitive society, 
where tribal tradition is an unsafe guide. The 
spontaneous effect of the phenomena upon the 
mintl is, however, in some cases such as, if not to 
rule out diffusion, at least to make this supposi- 
tion superfluous. The eclipse and the earthquake, 
c.< 7 ., never portend good. The reason is not far 
to seek : earthquakes never effect any good, and 
frequently leave disaster in their train ; the com- 
pletion of what the eclipse partly effects, in bring- 
ing about a diminution of light, would he the 
culmination of disasters ; darkness has ever been 
the harbinger of evils which the garish light of 
day dissipates.^ 

In many other instantJes the prodigy i)oint8 its 
own moral , thougli one largely determined by the 
predisposition of the people who interpret it (as, 
G.g.y Napoleon’s ‘ sun of Austorlitz’). Whether or 
not the inference made is historically true, the 
following passage shows that the suggestion of the 
interpretation grows out of the nature of the 
event : 

* At the time of tiio amplifloationand enlarging [of the vlllaf^e 
from which Milan grew] hy neiloneeuB there happeiml a very 
strange accident, whi<d) gave o<.;(!at)ion of the denomination. 
Fur when it wasi new building, a certaine wildo Sovv that camo 
forth of an olde ruinous house very early in the morning, 
liapneil to meet some of those that were set aworke about the 
building of the city. This Sow had halfe her body covered with 
hard bristly hniro as other iMgges are, and tho ( )r halfe with 
very soft and white wool ; which portentiim, Ilcllonesus took 
for a v(!ry happy and ominous token, so that he caused the city 
to be called Mediolanum from the halfe- wooled Sow. What his 
reason was why he whould esteem this atrange spectacle for 
such a liickiu token 1 know not but 1 coniocture it might be 
tills : perhaps he supposed that the bristly haire might presage 
strength and puissance in Yds snlijects, and the wooll plenty of 
necessary meanes that might tend to the clothing o! their 
Y>odie8.’'f 

2. The realm of the unknown,— The unknown 
in highly charged with mystic power. Many 
peoples, like the Thonga, have added faith in 
foreign medicines just because they come from a 
distant land.** For this reason the Bakongo seldom 
engage the medicine- man of their own village. 

‘They know too much uliout him to waste their money on 
him. They flout him and send for ttic medicine-man of another 
village of uhom tiioy know little or nothing.*'* 

In the skill with which iron is worked there i.s 
something mystical. Among tho Bakonj^o, as 
among many of tho tribes of Africa and of India, 
the blacksmith holds an honourable position, or is 
despised and feared. Similarly, the forge is often 
regarded as a sacred place, and respect is shown 
towards the anvil and the fire.® 

In the Middle Ages this superstitious fear and 
dread attached to the higher learning anti superior 
.skill. 

A good instance of this tendency is the attitude taken 
towards Michael Scot, an Irishman of the IHth cent, who 
narrowly escaped being an archbishop over the see of Cashel. 
* He was so widely renowned for his varied and oxtensivo learn- 
ing that he was credited with supernatural powers ; a numl)er 
of legends grew up around his name which hid his real merit, 
and transformed the man of science into a magician. In the 
Border country traditions of his magical power are conimon. 
Boccaccio alludes to “a great master in necromancy, called 
Michael Scot," while Dante places him in the eighth circle of 

1 Of. F. Katxel, Thf of Mankind, Kng. tr., i. 49. 

2 T. Corvat, Crudities, London, Kill, 1. 114. 

* H. A. Junod, The Life of a S. African Tribe, NeuchAtel, 
1912-13, ii. 414 ; R. M. liUwrence, Primitive Psyohodhsrapy 
and Quackery, London, 1010. 

* J. H. Weeks, Among the Primitive Bakongo, London, 1914, 
p. 286. 

» /b. p. 93. 


Hell ’—all because his learning was l)eyond the comprehension 
of his fellows. In the 14th cent, similar magic powers were 
attributed to Gerald, the fourth earl of Desmond, solely on 
account of his learning.* In Ireland, during the witchcraft 
superstition, many women were put to death on the charge of 
using black magic solely because of their skill In simples and 
their knowledge of the medicinal valne of herbs— lust such skill 
and knowledge as have given rise to our present pnarinacopusia 

The realm of the unknown is peopled by many 
monstrous beings. This is espot'ially true of the 
celestial regions and what are, for the people in 
question, the remoter parts of the earth. In the 
moon and on parts of tiie earth, say tho Kskimos, 
are manlike creatures without head or neck, but 
having a broad mouth, armed with sharp teeth, 
across the chest.* Many tribes in Africa have 
similar beliefs. They prevailed in Kurope until a 
century ago.® In fact, the disposition to make 
monsters out of the distant and poorly-known is as 
old as history. Tho early Babylonians reported an 
attack by a strange people who had the bodies 
of birds and the faces of ravens, whose dwelliiig- 
)>lace was in tho mountains to the north of Meso- 
potamia. 

3. The psychologfy of prodigies.— (a) Mecogni^ 
tion of events as prodigious. — What phenomena 
are recognized as prodigies and what importance 
attaches to them depenos upon the state of mind, 
social and individual. The wise man, as Seneca* 
has expressed it, is not moved with tho utmost 
violences of fortune, nor with the extremities of 
fire and sword, whereas a fool is afraid of his own 
shadow, and surprised at all accidents, as if they 
were all levelled at Jiiin. As Pliny® says, the 
Homans could not bo sure of anything, not even 
that a person was dead ; there are, in fact, many 
examples of tho dead returning to life, in some 
cases after the funeral pyre hatl been lighted and 
the flames had proceeded too far to permit rescue. 
There are critical moments when the mind, group 
and individual, is especially liable to harbour 
hallucinations and to magnify the ordinary into 
something prodigious. Intense expectancy gives 
exaggoratea proportions to every event which is 
extraordinary, and heightened anticipation leaps 
forward into supposititious realization. The 
politico-religious fervour of tho down-trodden Jews 
affords many illustrations. 

Prior to the revolt in Judina which broke out in A.n. 6(1 this 
expectancy gave life and perinnnency to a host of terrifying 
rumours, which, In turn, fanned the fervour into greater 
vagaries. ' Men dreamed only of signs and omens * the nnoca- 
b'ptic hue of Jewish fancy stained everything with a bloody halo. 
(Comets, swords in the sky, battles in the clouds, light breaking 
forth of itself from tho dejith of the sanctuary, vTctinis at the 
moment of sacrifice bringing forth a monstrous progeny,— 
those were tho tales told with horror from mouth to mouth. 
One day the vast braxen gates of the Temple had flown cjpen of 
themselves and refused to close. At tlm Passover of A.n. 06. 
alHiut 3 a.m., the Temple was for half an hour lighted as bright 
as day ; some thought that it was on Are. Again, at Pentecost, 
the ]>ric8t8 heard a sound as of many persons in the interior, 
making hasty pre)>arations as if for flight, and saying to one 
another, “ Let us depart hence I ’’ The great disturiiance of 
mind was itself the best of signs that something extraordinary 
was about to happen.’ ® 

The devil you know is lietter than tho dcivil you 
don’t know, and the latter always excels in ]>ower 
and malignity. 

An okservor of tho Iroquois has declared that no Iroquois 
lives who would not in tlie night-time auail at seeing a bright 
light the nature of which he did not understand.? The Je.suits 
who visited the Huron in 1663 found them entertaining ‘a 
superstitious regard for everything which savored a little of the 
uncommon. If, for instance, in their hunt they had difficulty 
in killing a bear or » stag, and on opening It they found in its 
head or in the entrails a bone, or a stone, or a surpent, etc., 

1 St. John D. Seymour, Irish Witchcraft and Demonology, 
Dublin, 1918. p. 62 f. 

* E. W. Nelson, in IS JiBDW [1S00], p. 442. 

8 See, e.g., Lord Monboddo, Of the Origin and Progress of 
Language, Edinburgh, 1774-92, i. ; PC'I; Ilatxel, Ilist. of 
Mankind. 

4 Qncest. Nat. vi. 1. » HN vll. 63. 

* E. Renan, The Anti-Christ, Paris, 1H76, rh. x. 

7 f RBEW [1883], p. 68. 
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they aald that such object wa« an oki^ that is, an enchantment 
which gave strength and vigor to the animal, so that It oould 
not be killed ; and they used it as the supe^tious do reli* 
quaries, in order to be always prosperous.* > 

In many parte of England and of America a orowing hen li 
ooneidered very unlucky and can by no means be permitted to 
strut and fret with impunity : 

* A whistling woman and a crowing ben 
Always come to some bad end.'^ 

The Australian is somewhat afraid of the unique and weird 
‘Ila! lia!’ nnd ‘Hoo! hool* of the laughing Jackass.^ The 
Ainus fln<l it wiwc not to Imitate the cry of any unkiiow*n bird, 
fur strange birds are often sent by the devU and carry about 
the seeds of disease. ^ Double fruits in bananas, nuts, etc., 
l)eing Hf)tnewhat out of the ordinary, are believed in N. Queens* 
Innd ro he made by certain invisible beings. Ilie Itomans were 
similarly impressed with the presence of a double * head * of 
the Uver of a victim, as also by the absence of a ' head.*^ 

When the devout Dr&hman ascetic heard tho elephant talk- 
ing to a tree, he exclaimed in amaaement, ' Ha I what is this 
wonder, that an elephant should speak with an intelligible 
voice, and that 1 should understand 

Those trees are regarded as sinister and are considered in- 
auspicious which arc never propagated from seed, and bear no 
fruit.s It portends evil when the cultivated olive changes into 
the wild, and the wiiite gra)>e or fig becomes wild. It was an 
evil portent when, upon the arrival of Xerxee at Laodicea, a 
plane-tree was tranKformed into an olive and sank into the 
earth shortly before the civil wars of Poniueius Magnus began, 
leaving only a few of tho branches protruding from the ground. 
The Sibylline Books were consulted, and it was found that a 
war of extermination was impending, which would be attended 
with greater carnage the nearer it approached the city of Rome. 
Another kind of prodigy is the springing up of a tree in some 
extraordinary ana unusual place— «.«/., the head of a statue, an 
altar, or another tree. A ng-troe shot forth from a laurel at 
Cyxicus, Just i)Rfnro the siege of that city ; in like manner, at 
Tralles, a palm issued from the pedestal of the statue of the 
dictator Cfiesar, at the period of his civil wars. So, too, at 
Rome, in the Capitol, in the time of Perseus, a palm-tree grew 
from the head of the statue of Jupiter— a pr^mge of impending 
victory and triumphs. This palm having l>eon destroyed by a 
tempest, a fig-tree sprang up in tiie very same place, at the 
period of lustration made at a time at which, according to Piso, 
‘ail author of high authoriiv,'? all sense of shame had been 
utterly banished. * Above all the prodigies that have ever been 
heard of, however, we ought to place the one that was seen in 
our own time, at the )>eriod of the fall of the Emperor Nero, in 
the territory of Marruciiutm ; a plantation of olives, belonging 
to VccUus Marcellus, one of the principal members of the 
Eipiestrian order, bodily crossed the highway, while the fields 
that lay on tho opposite side of the road iiassed over to supply 
the placo which iiod been thus vacated by Uie olive-yard.'** 

The fear of ghosts is universal. 

When the supposedly dead Geraint, hero of the Mabinogion, 
rose up nnd slew one of the assembled company, ' all left the 
board and tied awa^'. And this was not so uiiich Uirough fear 
of the living as through the dread they felt at seeing the dead 
man rise up to Slav thcin.'» It was natural for Teigue O'Neill, 
the Irish blacksmith, when he discovored that the rider of the 
horse was a ghost, to * recoil with a terrified prayer.' 

This fear is not a fear of plwsical injurj/, but a 
fear far tran.sccndiug tiiis. in thi.s territory all 
natural restraint breaks down. 


Horror was on the faces of the friends of a certain John 
Browne of Durley wiion, ns ho lay ilyiny ia the year 1654, they 
saw a great iron triple-lo(!ked chest, which stood at the foot of 
tin* bed, ‘ begin to open, lock by lock, without the aid of any 
visible hand, until at length the lid stood upright.’ "l 

Horror would be on our faces too, if we accepted 
the fact that there was no natural explanation, 
'rhere is no other attitude to take in the presence 
of events that shatter our every-day working 
categories.’* 

{b) lidifjioua as^^ect , — The concepts and emotions 
that harbour prodigies, and tind in them a wealth 
of mystic meaning, liave much in common with the 
religious attitude. Disasters of all kinds are 
recognized as the inflictions of an angry god. 
Pindar’s remark, * I ween there is no marvel im|K)8- 
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sible if Rods have wrought thereto,’ * is profoundly 
true. The divine nature of the ruler himself was, 
from the time of Alexander the Great to that of 
the Roman emperors of the Ist cent, and even 
longer, evidenced by oracles, portents, and super- 
natural displays of various sorts. 

The OhrisUan army of Ferdinand of Spain, when besieging 
the Moors in the stronghold of Mochling, near Granada, dls- 
ohargod from their guns inextinguishable oombustihies. *One 
of these, which passed high through the air like a meteor, send- 
ing out sparks and orackiing os it went, entered the window of 
a tower which was used as a magazine of gunpowder. The 
tower blew up with a tremendous explosion. . . . The Moors, 
who had never witnessed an explosion of the kind, ascribed the 
destruction of the tower to a miracle. Borne who bad seen the 
descent of the flaming ball, imagined that fire had fallen from 
heaven to punish them for their pertinacity. The pious 
Agnpifla, himself, believes that this fiery missive was conducted 
by divine sgenoy to confound the infidels ; an opinion in which 
he is supported by other Catholic historians. '3 Thus each inter- 
preted the event in a way that fitted in with his intellectual 
background, while both parties found in its superhuman and, 
for them, supernatural character something of the divine. 
When, later, the Spanish forces hod suffered a year of dis- 
couraging reverses with scarcely a bright 8|)ot In all their 
campaigns agalnstthe Moors, the unusually severe storms which 
swept the land seemed to have a sinister meaning, and suggested 
visitations from on high. High winds prevailed and rains 
deluged the land, overflowing tiie valleys, undermining the 
houses, and drowning the flocks. ' “ A vast black cloud moved 
over the land, accompanied by a hurricane and a trembling of 
the earth. Houses were unroofed, the walls and battlements 
of fortresses shaken, and lofty towers rooked to their founda- 
tions. Ships, riding at anchor, were either stranded or swallowed 
up ; others, under sail, wore tossed to and fro upon mountain 
waves, and cast upon the land, where tho whirlwind rent them 
in pieces and scattered them in fragments in tlic air. . . . Some 
of the faint-hearted," adds Antonio Agapida ftlio Spanish 
chronicler], "looked upon this torment of Uie elements as a 
prodigious event, out of the course of nature. In the weakness 
of their fears, they connected it with those troubles which 
occurred In various places, considering it a portent of some 
neat calamity, aliout to be wrought by the violence of the 
bloody-bandea El Zappal and his fierce adherents." ’ 3 

A like interpretation was given by the inhabitants of Con- 
stance, in Switzerland, of a terrific stonn of rein and hail which 
came upon some encamped soldiers, on a Sunday night (Btli May 
164‘2), when 'all the tents wore in a thrlcu blown over. It W'as 
not i>ossib]e for any match to keep fire, or any solor to handle 
his musket or yet to stand. . . . Our sojors, and some of our 
officers too (who suppose that no thing which is more than 
ordinarie can be the product of nature) attributed this hurrikan 
to the divilish skill of some Irish witches.’ 4 

The cataHtrophic drives men to their wits’ end, 
nnd even beyond tho bounds of reason. Ho who is 
deterred by no clearly aiiprehendcd danger be- 
comes panic-stricken in the face of mysterious 
forces. The feeling of human inability to cope 
witli the situation intensifles tho individiiars help- 
lessness. There is notliing to do but cringe and 
hope. 

'For what cun one believe quite safe,* asks Seneca, 'if the 
world itself is shaken, and its most solid parts txittcr to their 
fall? Where, indeed, can our fears have limit if the one thing 
immovably fixed, which upholds all other things in dependence 
on it, begins to rock, and the earth lose its chief characteristic, 
stability? What refuge can our wiuik bodies find? Whither 
shall anxious ones flee when fear springs from the ground and 
is drawn up from the earth’s foundations? If roofs at any time 
begin to crack and premonitions of fall are given, there is 
general panic : all hurry petl-inell out of doors, they atuindon 
their household treasures, and trust for safety to the publio 
street. Hut if the earth itself stir up destruction what refuge or 
help can we look for ? If this solid globe which upholds and 
defends us, upon which our cities are built, wliich has been 
called by some the world's foundation, stagger and remove, 
whither are wo to turn ? ' ® 

When there is public alarm through fall of cities, 
burying of whole nations, and shaking of earth’s 
foundations, what wonder that minds in the dis- 
traction of suifering and terror should wander 
forth bereft of sense? Indeed, on no occasion 
will one find more instances of raving prophets 
than when mingled terror and superstition have 
struck men’s hearts. The Malakand tribes that 
attacked the British in 1897, under the leadership 

1 Pyth. X. 49 f. 

3 Washington Irving, Chronicle of the Congusst qf Granada, 
2 volt., PhiMelphia, 1829, ch. xllil. 

3 Ib. oh. Ixix. 

4 Seymour, p. 99. quoting T. Fitzpatriok, The Bloody Bridge, 
Dublin, 1908, p. 1'27. 
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of the Mad Mnllah, are one of many examples of 
a people assailed by supernatural terrors and 
doubts, lured hopes of celestial glory, and taught 
to expect prodigious events.^ 

II. History,—!, The Greek view of prodififles. 
—According to Empedocles, the various parts of 
animals had a separate existence. Heads ctcw 
supported by no necks, arms wandered aooat 
detached from shoulders, and disembodied eyes 
pierced the solitudes. Those several parts united, 
forming in some cases normal creatures, but, 
because of their vagaiious juxtaposition, in some 
oases monstrosities, such as man-headed oxen. 
The normal ones, being better adapted to the con- 
ditions of life, survived, while the monsters perished 
because of their maladjustment. 

The stress of the times always heightened the 
interest in prodigies. Thus, during the Pelopon- 
nesian War there were earthquakes unparalleled 
in their extent and fury, and eclipses of the sun 
more numerous than are recorded to have haupened 
in any former age, if we are to believe Thucy- 
iides.^ Again, while Xerxes was leading his army 
into Greece, prodigies of his defeat were not want- 
ing : a mare gave birth to a hare, signifying, says 
Herodotus, that Xerxes would return neeing for 
his life, and a mule brought forth a colt with 
the organs of both sexes.* Again, when the 
Persian army approached the temple at Delphi, 
numerous prodigies appeared : the sacred arms 
transported themselves outside the temple ; 
thunaer struck two crags above the heads of the 
liarbarian force and brought them down upon tho 
foe witli considerable mortality.* Two days after 
the olive-tree in tho Erechtheum had been burned 
down, a shoot a cubit long had sprung up from tho 
stump.* Salt fish that were l^ing fried leaped 
from the pan; this simiihed that the deceased 
Protesilaus would leap from the dead and avenge 
himself on the one who had wronged him.® 

By reading tho horoscope Greek astrologers 
were able to predict the birth of monstrosities. If 
there was disjunction {d<rhdera) between all or 
most of the recognized proper positions of the 
planets, a monstrous birth might be ex[)ected. It 
would not bo of human birth if the planets in 
question were in the sign of one of the animals.^ 

2. The Roman view.— The speculations of Em- 
pedocles found place in the philosophy of the 
Komans. The earth in the beginning produced 
varioufi monsters that sprang up with wonderful 
faces and limbs. Bu t these * prodigies and porten ts ’ 
were generated to no purpose, for nature abhorred 
and prevented their increase.® Pliny® spoaks of 
races having but one eye, and that in the middle 
of the forehead — veritable Polyphemoi. Some had 
their feet turned backwards ; they could proceed 
with wonderful velocity, and wandered about in- 
discriminately with the wild boasts. Some peoples 
were partly male and partly female. Some had 
only one leg, but with a foot so large that they 
could lie down in tho shade of it. Some had no 
noses, some no mouths, subsisting upon odours, 
and needing neither meat nor drink. Some lived 
to be 400 years old. 

Livy relates three prodigious births : at Fruslno, 
a lamb with a sow’s hoail ; at Sinuossa, a pig with 
a human head ; among the Lucan i, a foal with five 
feet. Women gave birth to elephants, to serpents, 

to hippocentaura.** The birth of more than three 
children at one birth was looked upon by the 
1 W. L. S. Churchill, Story of tho Malakand Field Force, 
London, 18S8, p. 88. 
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Komans as ^lortentons. During the reign of 
Angustus the birth of four children at one birth 
was quickly followed by a famine. 

In tho tronbloos times following immediately 
upon Nero’s reign, and inaugurated by it, there 
appeared through the Roman world loathsome 
spectres, monsters born of slime, and prodigies of 
every sort. Prominent among these were nion- 
stroua births, especially cases where several heads 
were possessed by the progeny. To the Roman 
mind each of these represented an emperor, lieal 
or protended hybrids were given a similar inter- 
pretation. A hog with claws like a hawk’s was 
accepted as a perfect imago of Nero.i 

Briglit lights sometimes proceeded from the 
heavens during the night-time, as though the day 
had suddenly ventured to intrude ; a burning 
shield was seen to dart across tho sky at sunset, 
from west to east, scintillating. In one case a 
spark fell from a star, increasing in size as it ap- 
proached the earth, until it attained the magnitude 
of the moon, shining as through a cloud. It after- 
wards returned into tho heavens and was converted 
into a lampas. Stars moved about in various 
directions.* A bow, or a circle of red, might 
suddenly appear about the sun. 

In ancient Rome it rained milk, blood, a fiosh 
which did not putrefy, wool, iron, and baked tiles. 
During the war wiln the Cimhri, and at other 
times, the air was filled with tho rattling of arms 
and the sound of trumpets. Armies were scon 
marching, countermarching, and fighting, and the 
heavens themselves were seen in flames.* In the 
district of Mutina two mounlain.s rushed together, 
falling upon each other with a very loud crasli, 
and then receding; in the daytime flame and 
smoke issued from them. There was the usual 
great crowd of witnesses. All tho farmhouses 
were thrown down by the shock, and many of the 
aiiimals in them were killed. This heralded tho 
Social War, which was even more disastrous for 
Italy. Near Harpasa, in Asia, was a largo ro(dc 
which could be moved by the finger, but not if tlio 
entire body was applied to it. Near the river 
Indus a certain mountain had such attraction for 
iron that, if shoes containing iron were placed on 
it, they could not be withdrawn, while another 
repelled iron to such an extent that tho foot with- 
in a shoe containing iron could not rest upon it. 
In several places t))iDg8 pushed into tho ground 
could not be pulled out. 

Prodigies might appear at any time, but tlicy 
were esnocially freouent in time of political or 
national danger or ciisaster. In the year in which 
Fabius Maximus vras for the third time elected to 
the consulship tho sea appeared on fire ; at Sinu- 
essa a cow brought forth a colt ; the statues in 
the temple of Juno Sospita, Lanuvium, sweated 
blood, and a shower of stones fell in the neighbour- 
hood of that temnle. 

*On account of this shower the nine days' sacred rite was 
celebrated, as is usual on such occasions, and the other pro- 
digies were carefully expiated.' * 

Prodij^ies announced from many places while 
Hannibal was threatening Rome augmented the 
terror. In Sicily several darts of tho soldiers had 
taken fire ; in Sardinia tho stafF of a horseman who 
was going his rounds upon a wall took fire as he 
held it in his hand ; the shores were frequmitly 
ablaze ; at Pneneste two shields sweated blof)d ; at 
Arpi red-hot stones fell from the heavens; at 
Capena shields appeared in the heavens, and the 
sun fought with tne moon ; two moons rose during 
one day; the fountain of Hercules flowed with 
spots of blood ; in Antiuni bloody ears of grain 
fell into the basket as the people were reaping ; at 

i Tacitus, Ann. xlL 64 ; Phlegon, lltpl Bavfiaviuy. 
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Falerii the heavens appeared cleft as if with a 
great chasm, and from the cleft came a vast light; 
the prophetic tables suddenly diminished in size, 
and one fell out, on which appeared the inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Mars shakes his spear.* The statue of Mars 
at Rome, on the Appian Way, sweated at the 
sight of images of wolves ; at Capua the heavens 
seemed to be on tire, and the moon appeared to be 
falling amid the rain. This must, indeed, have 
been good preparation for smaller wonders. 

‘After these,’ says Livy, ‘credit was given to prodigies of less 
magnitude ; that the goats of certain persons hod borne wool ; 
that a hen had changed herself into a cock ; and a cock into 
a hen; these things having been laid before the senate, as 
re;>orte<h the authors being conducted into the senate-houHe, 
the consul took the sense of the fathers on religious affairs. It 
was decreed that these prodigies should be expiated, partly 
with full-grown, partly with sucking, victims.' ^ 

Later, in the Punic War, another flood of pro- 
digies aroused new fear to supplement the old. 
Crows bad torn some gold in the Capitol with their 
beaks and had eaten it ; at Antiuiii mice gnawed 
a golden crown ; an immense quantity of locusts, 
coming apparently from nowhere, filled the whole 
country around Capua ; at Reate a foal with five 
feet was horn ; at Anagnia scattered fires appeared 
in the sky and w’ore followed by a meteor ; at 
Arpinum the earth sank into an immense gulf, in a 
place where the ground was level ; the ‘ liead ’ of 
Ihe liver w’as absent from the first victim immolated 
by one of tlie consuls. These prodigies were ex- 
piated by offerings and sacrifices.* 

A cinde of stars near the moon was visible when 
Augustus entered Romo, after the death of his 
father, to assume the name by which ho w'as aftop 
wards known.* Shakespeare is following ample 
precedent in announcing the ominous appearance 
of live moons immediately after the death of Prince 
Arthur.* 

3. The early Christian view.— The spirit of 
evil, typified by the Roman pow'er or by the 
violent party of Jerusalem, as the case may* he, is 
a dragon which pours out a flood of water to sweep 
away the Church (Rev 12**'^®). The concept is 
possibly of IJabylonian or Egyptian origin,® though 
it is found also in Mazd.'eism.® The false prophet 
or Antichrist is especially liable to representation 
as some prodigy. The * false prophet * whom the 
writer of the Apocalypse represents as an ally of 
Nero is a wonder-worker who causes fire to fall 
from tlie sky, graven images to live and speak, 
and who puts the ‘ mark of the beast* upon men 
jl 3 i 4 -i 7 10 i 9 j^ Elsewliere (13*^) the false prophet 
is a monster, speaks like a dragon, and has ' two 
horns like a lamb. ’ Nor are there lacking elements 
of the prodigious in that hated Antichrist, the 
emperor Nero, whose life has been likened to the 
disconlant cries of a grotesque witches’ revel. 

In the bloody troublous days of Nero meteors 
and celestial signs received heightened attention. 

'Conieti, eclipseg, mock-suns, northern lights, in which 
appear crowns, swords, and streaks of bloo<.i, fantastic forms of 
cfoutls in time of heat, with traces of battles or strange beasts, — 
drew eager attention and seeintMl never to have been so vivid 
as in these tragic years. All the talk was of showers of blood, 
of wonderful thunder-bolts, of rivers flowing up-streaiu, or 
Of bloody lorrunUi. A thousand things never noticed in 
ordinary times came to have a high importance in the feverish 
excitement of the public mind.' 7 

Christ Himself had prophesied that nation would 
rise against nation, Kingdom against kingdom ; 
there would he earthquakes, terrors, famines, pes- 
tilences on all side^s, and great signs in the sky 
(Mt 24®**, Mk 13^**, Lk 21 **^). The prophecy had 
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its ample fulfllment in the near future. The 
famine came in the year 68 ; inundation from the 
Tiber in 69 and from the sea along the coast of 
Lycia ; the pestilence visited Rome in 65, carrying 
ou 30,000 inhabitants ; Lyons was swept in the 
same year by a devastating con Halation, and the 
Campania by scarcely less oestructive cyclones and 
torn^oes ; tempests spread terror broadcast, and 
nature seemed everywhere perverse. It was a 
prevalent belief that portents, hiding of the sun 
and moon in darkness, brandishing of swords in 
the sky, were to usher in the Messianic kingdom. ‘ 
This view— that calamities were signs of the 
Messiah’s approach — was in vogue among the 
Jews for many centuries after the time of Christ.* 

Similar interpretations, inherited no doubt from 
Rome, were rife as late as the 9th cent., and per- 
sisted through the Middle Ages. It was during a 
wild storm that Cromwell passed away ; for had 
not the devil come to carry off his soul ? N umerous 
and more terrible were the omens heralding the 
death of Charlemagne, recounted by his contempo- 
rary and biographer, Eginhard : 

'There w'ere frequent eclipses, both solar and lunar, and a 
black spot appeared for seven days on the sun, during Uie lost 
throe years of his life ; the gallery between the basilica and the 
palace fell suddenly In ruin ; accidental Are consumed the 
wooden bridge over the Hhlne at Mayence — both gallery and 
bridge had been constructed by Charlemagne ; during his last 
campaign into Saxony a ball of fire fell suddenly from the 
heavens with a great light. 'It rusheil across the clear sky 
from right to left, and everybody was wondering what was 
the meaning of the sign, when the horse which he was riding 
gave a sudden plunge, head foremost, and fell.* His Javelin 
was struck from his hand with a violence that sent it twenty 
feet away. The palace at Aix-la-Chapelle frequently trembled, 
the roofs of whatever buildings ho tarried in kept up a continual 
crackling noise, the basilica was struck by lightning, and tlie 
gilded ball that adorned the pinnacle of the roof was shattered 
by the thunder-bolt and hurled upon the bishop’s house ad- 
Joining.8 

HI. Animals.— I, Divination.— Divination is 
by no means confined to the classical cultures. 

It is practised by means of lice in the Torres Straits, and on 
the Island of Mer is a divlnatory shrine where omens are taken 
from the movements of insects, lixards, and other animals.^ 
The Kirghiz divine by means of the shoulder-blade of a sheep ; the 
Burials use the shoulder-blaile of a sheep or a goat in divining 
the cause of disease or for the discovery of a thief. A written 
law was ^ven byOod to the chief tribal ancestor of the Buriats, 
who, on nis way home to his own people, fell asleep under a 
haystack. A owe came to the stack and ate up all the law as 
well as the hay, but the law remained engraved on the ewe's 
shoulder-blade.8 The Kayans of Borneo cast bears' teeth as 
dice by way of divination, and the Igorot resort to divination 
with chickens. Before going to liattle the Samoans observe 
the movements of a lizard In a bundle of spears. If it runs 
about the points of the spears and the outside of the bundle, it 
is a good omen ; if it works its way into the centre for conceal- 
ment, it is a bad omen. If a lizard comes down on the bare 
post rather than on the matting which partly covers it, this is 
a bad portent ; similarly if it crosses the path of a man going 
to battie.8 The Thonga preserve, as useful for divlnatory pur- 
{Kises, the astragalus of a smaller animal found in the stuhfs of 
a hyena—' a most uncommon discovery.’? 

See, further, artt. Divination. 

2 . Omens.— Omens likewise are common among 
primitive people. 

The flocking of vultures denotes Impending war, it being the 
habit of these birds to prey upon the bodies of the siain.S 
The snake portends death to a Bushtnan.e Among the Thonga 
it is a bad omen for a mole to ctohm one’s path.^o The screech 
of the eagle Informed theTakelma that some one would be killed 

1 Q. F. Fisher, The Beginninga of Christianity, Edinburgh, 
1878, p. 260 ; Clemen, pp, 187-189. 

8 Renan, ch. xiv. ; Mishn&h, S6tAh, ix. 16. 

3 MGH, tr. S. E. Turner, New York, 1880, p. 72 ; see, further. 
DCO, a.vv. ' Wonders,’ ‘ Earthquake,' and DAC, a.v. ‘ Dreams.' 

4 Carnb. Anth. Exped. to Torres Straits Reports, Cambridge, 
1001-1*2, V. [1904] 861 ; Ethn. Coll. Brit. Mus. 180. 

8 JAl xxiv. [1894] 99. 

fl O. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 47. 

f Junod, ii. 499. 

8 A. B. Ellis, The Yorvha-speaking Peoples, London, 1804, 

p. 110. 

» W. H. I. Bleek, A Bruf Aeeount of Bushman Folk-Lore, 
London, 1876, p. 20. 

10 Junod, ii. 821 ; see also R. H. Nassau, Feiieh%sm in West 
Africa, London, 1904, pp. 104-200; D. Kidd, The Essential 
Kapr, London, 1904, pp. 272-274. 
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by an arrow. When a snake crosses a person’s path, it is a tA^n 
that one of his relatives will die ; if a rattlesnake bites a person’s 
shadow, it is a sljfn that he will voniit.l The Yana declare it a bad 
sim if a fox * talk ’ before daybreak.* If the rail-bird flies }>ofore 
a Samoan war party, it is a (px)d omen ; it is a bad omen If seen 
to fly in any oilier direction. If a certain flsh swims rapidly, 
the Samoans to battle cheerfully ; but, if it turns rouna now 
and then on its back, the party would not dare to proceed.* 
The flight of the owl is a good or a bad omen according to the 
direction taken. If the outtle-flsh is cIomo to shore when the 
|iarty is about to set out, it is a good sign : if far away, a bad 
sign. Evil is portended when the sed-eol is driven upon the 
shore— as often happens after a gale— and the event creates a 
coittinotion throughout that locality. If the heron flies before 
the war party, it is a good sign ; but, if it flies across the path, 
this is a l>ad omen. The appearance of the creeper-bird in the 
morning or in the evening means that one’s prayers are 
accepted, while its failure to appear means that the god is 
angry. If the teeth of the sperm-whale, after liolng placed In 
position, lie east and weat, it is a good omen ; while, if they 
point towards the north or south, it is a bad omen. A war 
party will return if a lizard is seen crossing its path.^ 

In Borneo an expedition, prepared by mouths of labour, 
will turn homeward If bad omens are ohsened— r,//., if a par- 
ticular bird calls on a certain side or flies across the river in 
some partioular fashion ; and a newly-married pair will separate 
if on tlie wedding day the cry of a deer is heara near the house. 
Similar beliefs prevail among the Todas.* 

In Holland, as early as 1611, the presence of a stork upon a 
house was looked upon as a good omen, and its leave-taking as 
a bad omen.* 


3 , The crow and the raven.— Tlie English rustic 
who pronounces a curse on the ill-botiding croak of 
the crow might well bo considered the inheritor of 
the Roman oelief that the crow is a bird of ill- 
ninened garrulity and especially inauspicious at 
the time of incubation, i.e. just after the summer 
solstice. In the Shetlands tlie raven is believed to 
keep close to a Iiouse in which there is a corpse, 
and in Northumberland the cry of the raven is an 
omen of ill-luck. In rustic England the raven has 
generally been considered a bird of ill omen. A 
similar belief is current on the west coast of 
Africa, where the white-breasted raven is called a 
man-eater, and magic medicine is manufactured 
from it. No rain mils when it lays its eggs— the 
exact contrary of tlie belief prevailing in the 
western part of the United States. Its flocking 
portends impending war.’ Pliny declares that 
ravens are most direfuUy ominous when they 
swallow their voice, as if lieing choked. They are 
unique among birds in having a comprehension of 
the meaning of their auspices. When the guests 
of Medus were assassinated, all the ravens departed 
from the vicinity of Attica and the Peloponnesus. 
Roth Alexander and Cicero were warned of ap- 
proaching death by the raven. In some instances, 
however, the presence of the raven betokened 
divine favour.® 

A. The owl. — In HiranyakeHn Grhyasutra the 
owl that flies to the abode of the gods is addressed 
with the words : 

' Flying round the village from left to right, portend ua luck 
by thy crj', O owl ! ’ » 


Strig^t * screech-owls,’ was the Roman appellation 
for witches. The horned owl was esjiecially 
funereal and greatly abhorred in all auspices of a 
public nature. Its appearance in the city was a 
dire omen, though its perching on a private house 
portended no ill. During the consulship of 8 , 
ralpelius Histor and L. Pedanius one entered the 
ver^ sanctuary of the Capitol, in consequence of 
which the city was pnriiicu on the nones of March 
in that year, as also again in the consulship of L. 
Cassius and C. Marius (A.u.c. 647).^** The note of 
an owl heard on the left annuls the auspicious 
note of other birds. The note of the strix and 

1 JAFL XX. [1010] 49. 

* E. Sapir, Yana Textg {Univ. of P^nmylmnia Musevm 
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the presence or cry of the bubo bode ill.^ The 
Ainus say that the owl can l^ewitch people by its 
hoot, and its erv must not be imitated. The eagle 
owl is especially respected. To imitate its cry 
would bo nothing short of blasphemy, though the 
bird is regarded as benevolent. Among the titles 
given it are ‘divine little bird,* ‘servant of the 
world,’ ‘ mediator of the world.’ When about t-o 
sacrifice one of them, the Ainus offer the following 
prayer : 

* Beloved deity, we have brought you up because we loved 
you, and now we are about to send you to your father. We 
herewith offer you food, /noo, wine, and cakes ; take them to 
your parent, and he will be very pleamMl. When you come to 
him say, 1 have lived a long time among the Ainu, where on 
Ainu father and an Ainu mother reared me. I now come to 
thee. My father, hear me, and hasten to look upon the Ainu 
and help them." ’ * 

In one Samoan village the god was said to he 
incarnate in the owl. If an owl flew ahead of u 
partjr going to tight, it was regarded as favourable ; 
out, if it flew across the road or towards the rear, 
it was unfavourable.* Among the Yao the owl 
was a favourite companion of tlie witch, and Thes- 
salian women usea its feathers as a magic 
ingredient. In Shetland the old women say that 
a cow will give bloody milk if it is frightened by 
an owl, and will fall sick and die if touched by it. 
Screech-owls are ghosts among the Arapalio, and 
in many American tribes the owl is regarde<l as a 
bird of ill omen or of magio power, as, notably, 
in the south-west area, witii the Navaho it is 
a sort of bugaboo used to frighten children into 
submission. 

IV. Natural phenomena. — i. Aurora 
borealis. — Tho Mandans say that the nortiiern 
lights are occasioned by a largo assembly of 
medicine-men and distinguished warriors of several 
northern nations who boil their prisoners and slain 
enemies in huge cauldrons. The Eskimos say tliat 
they are the ghosts of tho dead playing football 
with a walrus skull.* To the Malecite they repre- 
sented blood and portended war. The Tlingit 
share with tho Eskimos the belief that the northern 
lights are the spirits of the dead at jday,* while 
the Saulteaux say they are the splits of the dead 
dancing.* The aurora borealis heralded the defeat 
at sea of the Lacednemonians and the loss of their 
influence in Greece. This ‘flame of a bloody 
appearance (and nothing is more dreaded by 
mortals) which falls down upon the earth’’ 
appeared again when King Philip was harassing 
Greece. Pliny is inclined to interpret it as duo to 
natural causes, hut docs not deny its association 
with untoward events : 


‘They have indeed boon the preourBora of gfreat eventM, but I 
conceive that the evils occurred not bocaiiHe the prodi^^ieM took 
place, but that those took place because the evils were appointed 
to occur at that period. Their cause is obscure in consequence 
of their rarity.'® 

2 . Earthquakes. — According to Pliny,* the 
Babylonians attributed earthquakes, to the influ- 
ence of the stars when in a certain conjunction 
with tho sun or with one another. The Greeks 
attributed thunder and earthquakes to one and the 
same cause, the former to agitation of the air 
above the earth, tho latter to disturbances in the 
air beneath the earth. Yet, in spite of the scien- 
tific theories, such as we find m Aristotle or 
Herodotus,*^ an earthquake was a portent by which 

1 Tibullus, I, V. 61 ; Seneca, Here. Fur. 688 ; Statius, Theb. 
ill. 61011.; Ovid, Met, vi. 481 f., x. 462 f., xv. 791; Siliiis Ilal. 
vIlK 637 ; Ovid, Ibie, 228. See R. W. Martin, The Birda of the 
Latin PoeUt, e.vv. ‘ Bubo,' * Spinturniciiini,’ ‘ Strix,’ ap. Leland 
Stanford, Jr., Unix). Publications Stanford Unix)., California, 
1914, pp. 48-46, 2(>()-2(J3. 

3 Batchelor, pp. 408-429. » Turner, pp. 24-20. 

4 E. W. Hawkes, The Labrador Eskimo (Ant hromlogiccU Series 
of Oeoloyieal .Sturxxep, no. 14), Ottawa, 1916, p. 187. 

K BE IV [1908], p. 452. 
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the deity intimated to men the evils that were 
about to befall them. During the 2nd cent, of our 
era, when earthquakes were both frequent and 
frightful in their destruction of cities, the Stoic 
philosophers, feeling the old explanation insufficient 
lo account for such disasters, attributed them to 
the displeasure of the gods — a view which later 
Christian theology welcomed and made popular. 
The earthauakes which were so prevalent in the 
region of tne Bay of Naples in tue Ist cent. A.D. 
were interpreted by Christians os signs of divine 
wrath visiting deserved punishment upon the 
wicked and licentious Jiomans ; and the latter also 
regarded them as supernatural. Ijucretius, follow- 
ing Epicurus, Democritus (water and air), and 
Anaxagorsis (firo and air), ascribes earthquakes to 
the fall of threat substances beneath the earth as 
well as to air escaping from subterranean caverns. 
Seneca attributes them to escaping air.^ 

Earthquakes occurring during the day or a little 
after sunset are heralded by a long thin cloud 
extending over the clear sky. The water in wells 
is more turbid than usual and emits a disagreeable 
odour. Birds settle upon vessels at sea and give 
the alarm. Yet so ominous are earthquakes that 
Pliny, who is inclined to find their cause in sub- 
terranean winds, declares that the city of Rome 
never experienced a shock wliich was not the fore- 
runner of some great calamity.* 

The Japanese once held tnat the magnet loses 
its power during an earthquake or oven immedi- 
ately prior to one. They attributed eaitliquakes 
to movements of a tortoise, on which the earth 
rests, or to the (lapping of a large subterranean 
fish, which, when it w'akes, wriggles about and 
causes the vibrations. During a severe earthquake 
masses of people can be seen, robed in white, some 
of them on their knees, attempting to appease the 
wrath of the gods or demons who are responsible 
for the disturbance.® The Indiaus of the south- 
western part of the United States have a similar 
belief. They say that the shaking of the earth is 
caused by the wrig|riing of a large subterranean 
serpent or dragop. The Tlin^it attribute them to 
Ola-woman-iiiidemeath.^ This is almost identical 
with the belief prevalent in Melanesia and Poly- 
nesia. The Arabs regard an earthquake as the 
will of Allah and resign themselves to it calmly, 
not anticipating any gieater calamity. The 
Caribs attribute earthquakes to a subterranean 
people.® The natives of Bali and of the Pagi 
Islands attribute them to evil spirits, as do the 
Mao Naga. With these peoples, as also among 
the ancient Hindus and in ancient Rome, a tabu 
w'as placed on all ordinary occupations ; a Br&hraan 
iiiiglit not read the Veaa. Earthquakes were so 
common In Rome in the year 193 B.O. that all 
publio business was blocked, and during the 
following year shocks lasting thirty-eight days 
called for a total cessation of business. As late as 
the time of the emperor Claudius an earthquake 
was always follow'ed by the appointment of a 
holiday for the performance of sacred rites.® 
After the occurrence of an earthquake during a 
battle Earth would be appeased.^ In the first 
centuries a.d. the pagan Romans usually attributed 
them to displeasure towards the Christians.® In 
the 8th cent., Bede’ attributes earthquakes to the 
leviathan in his subterranean prison, who, in his 
indignation, shakes the earth. Aristotle’s view 

1 Qua9t. Nat. Vi. .'i-w. * BN ii. 88. 

• R. B. Hubbard, IT.S. in the FarBoMt, Richmond, Ya., 1899, 
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was mnerally ohamploned by the later medieeval 
theologians (as by Cardinal d’Ailly, Concoi^ia 
aetronomicfB veritatis cum theoloffia, Paris, 1483) ; 
yet in 1680, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
earthquakes were generally considered by the 
clergy as evidence of God’s wrath— a view popular 
in tlie New England States as late as the last half 
of the 18th cent., and revived on the Paoific coast 
after the earthquake of 1906 which destroyed San 
Prancisoo. 

3. Eclipses.— The Chaldeeans explained eclipses 
on the supposition that one half 01 the moon was 
bright, the other half dark. When she suddenly 
turned the bright side away from men and pre- 
sented to them ner dark visage, they had evidence 
of her displeasure. Some event of importance — 
a pestileuoe, a famine, a war, an earthimake— 
followed hard upon each eclipse. For the Greeks, 
similarly, an eclipse boded no good. It signified 
the turning aside of the face of the god and the 
approach of a dire crisis. The moon hid the sun, 
and the sun fell into a swoon, or {d^faill- 

ance). The moon, assisted by the other planets, 
then provided the energy which the sun tempo- 
rarily could not supply. 

* Xerxes [remarking an ecllt>se of the sun] wu seized with 
alarm, and, sending at once for the Magians. Inquired of them 
the meaning of the portent. They repliea: *Ood Is fore- 
showing to the Greeks the destruction of their cities ; for the 
sun foretells for them and the moon for ur." 80 Xerxes, thus 
instructed, proceeded on his way with great gladness of heart.* 1 

An eclipse caused Cleombrotus to bring his army 
home. 


'For while he was offering sacnSce to know if he should 
march out against the Persian, the min was suddenly darkened 
in mid sky.'* 

In 685 U.G. a sudden ecli])8e of the sun caused the 
fighting Medos and Lydians to lay down their 
arms and hastily make peace ; and the Athenian 
expedition which was about to depart from 
Syracuse in 413 U.C., after ignominious defeat, was 
delayed by an eclipse of the moon which filled the 
soldiers with fear. Thales was reputed able to 
predict an eclipse of the sun and to account satis- 
la^torily for the phenomenon. Fylhagoras like- 
wise explained eciipses as natural phenomena, as 
did Aristotle and Pliny. The Egyptians also 
attempted to explain them as part of normal celes- 
tial occurrences and to predict thorn.* Lucretius 
explains eclipses of the sun and moon in the 
m^ern way,® as do Seneca® and Livy.® Livy 
says tliat Cains Snlpicius Callus, military tribune, 
* lest they should any of them consider the matter 
a prodigy,’ foretold to the army an eclipse of the 
moon on the following night. He refers also to 
the custom of making a din during an eclipse of 
the moon, presumably to frighten away the oeast 
that is devouring it.^ Pliny admits, with his pre 
valent inconsistency of reason and superstition, 
that many eclipses are portentous, especially such 
as are unusually long. This was the case when 
CzBsar was slain, as in the war against Antony, 
when the sun remained dim for almost an entire 
year. Driving away an eclipse by beating drums 
and cymbals is referred to by Tacitus.® The 
inhabitants of Turin long continued this practice.’ 

The Armenians believed eclipses of the moon 
to be caused by the interposition of a dark body 
between it and the earth during the earth’s revolu- 
tion about the moon.^’ Orthodox Hindus look 
upon an eclipse as the arrest of the sun by his 
creditors, Rfthu and Ketu. They accordingly 
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give alms and observe a fast during the eclipse. 
There is another belief to the effect that it is 
cpsed by a demon, called Svarbhanu.^ This Is 
similar to the Chinese belief that the snn or moon 
is being swallowed by a dog or other beast. They 
accordingly beat gongs to rescue it by frightening 
away the devourer.* Since an eclipse of the sun 
portends some awful and mysterious event, the 
natives of Ceylon observe a fast on that day.* 
The Todas fire off guns and send np rockets to 
frighten away the snake that Is trying to eat the 
hare in the moon, and accompany these demon- 
strations with shouts. They ooserve a fast also.'* 
Shinto religion ordained that, at the time of an 
eclipse, certain jewels, regarded as amulets, should 
be suspended from the highest branches of the 
sacred c/eyera, their brilliance being suggestive of 
the light of the sun which it was desired to restore.* 
The lighting of fires, doubtless for the same reason, 
will dispel an eclipse, and so will the crowing of 
cocks, as they are the usual heralds of the sun’s 
return. The penultimate «0raA of the Qur’&n 
contains a spell designed to ward off the evil influ- 
ences that normally accompany an eclipse. 

Pierre Bayle argues in some detail that comets 
and eclipses do not presage ill. He refutes the 
doctrine of the ancients and that of his contempo* 
raries, by showing that no more misfortunes came 
after the appearance of certain comets of his day 
(17th cent.) than before them.® 

On the west coast of Africa an eclipse of tlio 
nioon is attributed to the shadow of the sun, which 
is constantly in pursuit. The natives throng the 
streets, shrieking and shouting, ‘ Leave her ! Bo 
off I (io away I ’ ^ But Jiinod ® declares that the 
Thonga are not much impressed with eclipses, 
being more struck 'ivith wonder at the supernatural 
knowle<lge of the white people than with fear of 
the phenomenon itself. 

For the Maori an eclipse of the moon presages 
the fall of the enemy’s fortress.* The Tahitians it 
filled with dismay. They supposed it under the 
influence of some evil spirit which was aliout to 
destroy it. They accordingly repaired to the 
teinx>le and offered prayers for the release of the 
moon. Some said tliat the sun or moon, as the 
case miglit be, was swallowed by a god whom, 
through neglect, the celestial body had offended. 
Liberal presents were offered to induce the god to 
abate his anger and eject the luminaries of day 
and night from his stomach. The Tonga Islanders 
are content to explain the eclipse of the moon as 
due to a thick cloud passing over it.*® The N. 
Queensland natives attribute an eclipse to the 
anger of spirits and the Sandwich Islander says 
that the moon is bitten, pinched, or swallowed.*® 

The Bellacoola believe that during an eclipse 
the moon paints her face black. At this time the 
moon performs one of the most sacred ceremonies 
of the Isusuitf which are thouglit to be very 
dangerous to the performers. The black paint 


with which her face is covered is supposed to be 
a protection against these dangers. Aialilaaya. 
the guardian of the moon, restores her to her full 
size, and cleans her face after an eclipse.* The 
Dakota discharge their rifles in the air to drive 
away the demon or evil spirit that is causing the 
eclipse.* The Eskimos of the Lower Yukon 
believe that a subtle essence or unclean influence 
descends to the earth daring an eclipse. If any of 
it should be caught in utensils, it would prodnoe 
sickness. To avert this, at the commencement of 
an eclipse every woman turns all her pots, wooden 
buckets, and dishes upside down.* The Navahos 
say that an eclipse is caused by the death of the 
orb, which is revived by the immortal bearers of 
the sun and moon. During an eclipse of the moon 
the family is awakened to await its recovery. 
Similarly, a journey is interrupted and work 
ceanes during an eoli^ise of the sun. Songs refer- 
ring to the hozhojiy or rite of blessing, are chanted 
by any one knowing them ; otlierw'iso the passing 
of an eclipse is awaited in silence. It is not con- 
sidered auspicious to have a ceremony in progress 
during an eclipse of the sun or moon, and a ceremony 
is often deferred on this account. The rising 
generation, however, pays little or no attention to 
this custom.* The Tlingit say that the sun and 
moon are hiding their taoes during eclipse, and 
they blow their oreath towards them in order to 
blow away the sickness whicli the eclipse is 
bringing.® 

4. Hail.— Hail was formed by the freezing of an 
entire cloud (Posidonius). At Cleona^, according 
to Seneca,® were hail-guards appointed by the 
State to notify tho people of the approach of hail. 
Upon such notiflcation the people offered sacrifices, 
some a chicken, some a lamb. If these were not 
to be had, they pricked the finger with a well- 
sharpened stile and made atonement with their 
own blood. 

Aristotle considered hail and snow the same in 
formation, difl'ering only in size and shape.'* 
For Pliny it was merely frozen rain, prohaoly 
caused by the winds ; but the star Arcturus 
scarcely ever rises without accompanying storms 
of hail.® Lucretius leans towards a similar inter- 
pretation, but his views of its formation are not 
clearly expressed.® Hail is tho result of frozen 
rain-drops, said Bede ; but the Lex Vviujolhurum^ 
tho earliest Teutonic code, provides a penalty for 
those who, by incantations, bring hail-storms upon 
tho fields and vineyards.** 

Hail is often personified in N. American mytho- 
logy, but the phenomenon is seldom regarclcd as of 
any special significance. Among the Nandi no 
work was permitted during the twenty-four hours 
following a hail-storm.** The Kafirs i»ermitted no 
field work on the day following a hail-storm, for 
this would bring down more hail.** 

5. Lightning and thunder. — Tliiindcr, eBi)ecially 
on a cloudless day, was the great omen of Zeus. 
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* Queeat. Nat. iv. 6f. 7 Meteorology, i. 11. 

* UN il. 80, 61. B De Rer. Nat. vl. 107, 157 if. 
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If heard on the rif'ht, it was favourable, and there- 
fore unfavourable to the foe, who would hear it on 
the left. The thunderbolt was cast by Zeus. 

* All night Zeu8 the counsellor meditated evil against them, 
thundering terrihlv. And pole fear seiaod them and they 
poured wine from their cups upon the ground, nor did any one 
dare to drink before ho had poured a libation to the exalted son 
ofKronos.’i . 

The Pythagoreans behoved that hgitning was in- 
tended to terrify the damned in Tartarus. The 
Persians considered it a inlssile of divine wratli. 

8ald Artabaniis, the adviser of Xerxes, * Thou seest how the 
Deity strikes with thundcrliolt those beasts that tower above 
their fellows, but the little ones worry him not ; and thou seest 
also how his missiles always smite the largest buildings and 
trees of such kind ; for God loves to truncate all those things 
that rise too high. Thus, too, a large army may he ruined by a 
small one, when God in his Jealousy hurls a panic or a thunder- 
bolt, through which they are shockingly destroyed ; for God 
Iiermita none but himself to entertain grand ideas.' > 

For the Romans thunder predicted the good or 
evil fortune attendant upon an undertaking, and 
might itself be compelled or invoked. According 
to an Etrurian legend, thunder was invoked when 
the territoi-y of Volsinium was laid waste by the 
monster Volta. To perform the ceremonies im- 
properly was to court death from the lightning— -a 
punishment visited upon Tullus Hostilius for such 
shortcomings. Thunder on the left was propitious, 
for the not very enlightening reason that the east 
is on the side of the heavens. It is very propitious 
if the thunder proceeds from the north to the east 
and then returns to the north. The remaining 
quarters of the heavens are neitlier so propitious 
nor so much to he dreaded. Wlien Marcelhis was 


The Mission Indians of California personify ball- 
lightning, which they generally regard as possess- 
ing malign power. 

In the belief of the Saxons thunder on Sunday 
of a certain year betokens great bloodshed in some 
nation ; on Monday, that a royal child shall he 
put to death ; on Tuesday, failure of crops ; on 
Wednesday, the death of the held labourers; on 
Thursday, the death of the women ; on Friday, 
the death of sea animals ; on Saturday, the death 
of judges and bed-fellows.^ 

The thunderbolt, according to mediaeval belief, 
was of diabolical origin and eccentric in its work- 
ings. It would strike the sword in its sheath, gold 
in the purse, the foot in the shoe, leaving the re- 
spective covering unharmed ; it would consume 
a human being internally and leave the skin un- 
scathed ; it would destroy nets in the water, but 
not on land. This is in keeping with the belief 
that the thunderbolts with which the leaders of 
the lapygians were stricken down were for a long 
time afterwards visible.* 

The belief in thunder-stones, usually the stone 
implements of previous and forgotten peoples, is 
almost world- wide.* Bushman philosophy declares 
that it is the rain that lightens. Tne Bakoiigo 
say that thunder is the voice of a great fetish and 
the lightning the fetish itself.^ 

On the north-west Pacific coast of N. America 
the thunder-hird, which is associated with the 
thunder, plays an important part in mythology, 
in art, and in initiation ceremonies. 


about to enter upon the duties of consul, it 
thundered. Tlie augurs were suminonetl and de- 
clared the election invalid, whereupon the fathers 
spread abroad the report that the gods were dis- 
pleased because of the election of two plebeians as 
consuls.* Seneca finds marvellous effects in light- 
ning, which leave no doubt that a subtle divine 
power is inherent in it. But he discountenances 
the prevailing view that lightning has the sovereign 
power of destroying the force of other portents, 
and also the view oi Ciecina that, when something 
is simmering in one’s mind, the lightning-stroke 
either urges it or deters from it. The truth is, if 
one has a design, then tlio lightning that occurs 
counsels ; hut, if one has no such design, it warns. 
Nor dues he agree that the holt which occurs 
first after entrance on an inheritance, or when a 
city or an individual has entered upon a new phase 
of existence, embraces in its prognostication the 
series of events through the whole subsequent life. 
Soinctimes it portends nothing, or at least nothing 
that we can discover — e.g,y if it strike in the sea or 
in tlio desert.^ The 8toic Attains, according to 
Sene<?a,* recognized a class of lightning portending 
notliing tliat concerns us, and a class intimating 
what does concern us. Of tlie significant lightning 
there are several varietieH— a favourable, an un- 
favourable, and a neutral. Tlie unfavourable 
portents may he (a) unavoidable, (6) avoidable, 
U:) such as may be mitigated, or {d) such as may 
he delayed. If benefits he foretold, they may be 
{a) abiding or (b) transient. 

In violent storms at sea stars seem to settle on 
the sails. IMiis is accepted as aid from Castor and 
Pollux. It is, says Seneca,* really a sign that the 
storm is breaking and the wind subsiding ; other- 
wise the stars would flit alxiut without settling. 
When Glyppus was on the voyage to Syracuse, a 
star appeared resting on the very tip of his lance. 
At other times stars rested on the points of the 
Roman spears.*^ 

1 Iliad, vii. 47S-481. 

J Herod. vH. 10. ft ; see UN II. 68, xxrlli. 6 : Cicero, d« 
Dimn. ii. 89 ; Suetonius, Caligula, H. ; Cod. Thmd. Ub. ix. tit. i 
xvi. 1. 8 ; Eusebius, HE v. 6. 

J Livy, xxul. 81. 4 Qxuut. Nat. il. 82-84, 39-49. ' 

» Jb. ll 50-68. 8 7 Jb. 


The TlinK'it say that ' the thunder bird oauscs thunder by 
flapping its wings or by moving even a single quill. When it 
winks, lightning flashes. Upon its Iwok is a large lake, which 
accounts (or the great quantity of rain falling during a thunder- 
shower. . . . The thunder bird keeps on thundering and the 
sky continues cloudy until the bird catches a whale.'* 

The Tewa say that ‘lightning is produced }»y 
'dUuwa, who throw it from the clouds ’ ®— a view 
prevailing throughout the Plains area, rr also in 
Guiana.'^ The Mewan of S. California »ay that 
thunder is caused by two personages who entered 
the heavens in the form of birds. Another account 
attributes its origin to Motlier Deer and Coyote- 
man, who made thunder by shaking the dry skin 
of the bear, while liglitning was made from the 
eves of hoy fawns. To the northern Mewuk 
thunder is a prototype of the valley bluejay living 
down below to the west, in the San Joaquin valley, 
where the clouds are. The rumhlings that come 
from him when he is angry are called thunder by 
human beings.* The Takelma caused thunder 
cease rumbling by pinching dogs until they barked. 
Probably the clog’s bark was supposed to frighten 
away the racoon-like animal whose drumming was 
the source of the thunder.* The Mandans attri- 
buto thunder to the flapping of the wings of a huge 
bird. When the bird flies softly, as is usually the 
case, it is not heard ; but, when it flaps its wings 
violently, it occasions a roaring noise. It has two 
toes on each foot, one pointing ahead, the other 
behind. It dwells on the mountains, and builds 
nests there as large as one of the forts. It preys 
upon deer and other large animals, the horns of 
wiiich are heaped up around the nest. The 
Hidatsa, similarly, attribute thunder to the flap- 
ping of the wings of a large bird which causes rain, 

IT. O. Oocksyne, LeechdomB, Worteunnxng and Stareraft 
(Bolls Ber. xxxv.X Jjondon, 1S64-86, ill. 169. 

8 Atheneus, xii. 24. 

*Se6 esp. White, 1. 266 ff., 829 ff.; Brand, ill. 816 (.; John 
Evans, AncUnt Stone Implements o/ Great Britain and Ireland s, 
London. 1897; W. Y. E. Wentz, The Fairy-Faith in Celtic 
Countries, do, 1911. 

4 Weeks, p. 287 ; Bloek, pp. 895-897 ; Ratzel, i. 66. 

* td RbW, p. 464. 8 19 RBBW, p. 69. 
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8 C. H. Merriam, Davm of the World, Cleveland, Ohio, 1910, 
pp. 178, 199, 228. 

*E. Sapir, Takelma Texts (Ifniv. Penn. Anthrep. Pub.), 
Philadelphia, 1910, p. 96. 
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the glance of its eye when seeking prey giving rise 
to the lightning.^ 

The Australian native alleges that thnnder 
causes tortoises to come out of the water and lay 
their eggs.* 

6. Meteors, meteoric stones, and comets.— 

Meteors were generally portentous among the 
Greeks and Homans, ana meteoric stones were 
venerated by them. In the Gymnasium at Abydos 
was a meteoric stone which Anaxagoras was said 
to have predicted would fall in the middle of the 
earth. Another was at Cassandria, formerly 
Potidaea, * which from this circumstance was built 
in this place.** Pliny reports seeing one which 
had been brought from the fields only a short time 
before, in the country of the Vocontii (modern 
Daupliine). He regards meteors as stars which 
are visible only mien falling.* Alexander, in 
Lemaire,* gives the following definition : 

‘Meteora iata, super ccrviuea nostras traiiMuuntia, diversaque 
a atcllis labentibus, inodo aerolithls ascribenda sunt, inodo 
vaporibuB inuensis aut electrioA vl prognata videnier, et ouamvls 
(requentlBBiuie recurrant, oxpllcatione adhuc incerta indigent.* 

The Aleuts and the Kskimos use meteoric stones 
as amulets, and the Dakota consider them imbued 
witli mystic power. Tu Pechili and Manchuria 
they are worshipped because they come from 
heaven. In some parts of China they are supposed 
to originate from thunderbolts, and the fall of 
one is nn evil omen.* In Japan meteorites were 
given over to the priest and were kept in tlie 
temple. They were ottered annually to Shokujo 
on her festival, the seventh day of the seventh 
month. Tliey were said to have fallen from the 
shores of the Silver Hiver, Heavenly Kiver, or 
Milky Way, after being used by the goddess as 
weights to steady her loom.’ 

It is not stars but fire that falls from heaven, 
declares Bede ; 

‘ It sprlngetb off tlie heavenly bodies as Rparks do from Are. 
In fact liiere are oa many stars still in heaven as there were at 
the beginning when God created them.’S 

The Cliahhcans explained comets as special thunder- 
bolt.s, flaming torches hurled by the thunder-gods. 
The Greeks held, among other views, that they 
were rockets formetl of particles tlirown off by the 
earth and set on lire in the higher regions of the 
sublunary world. Here they were o.msumed, and 
afterwards fell back to earth.* Aristotle held the 
much more advanced view that they were the 
result of a certain juxtaposition of the stars.** 
Pliny adopts in large part the classification of 
comets inherited from the Greeks : 

There are the Crinitw, * as if shaggy with bloody locks, and 
surrounded with bristles like hair ; tne Hogoniw, having a mane 
hanging down from t.heir lower part, suggcHtive of a beard,’ eto. 
* There IS also a white (ioniet, with silver hair, so brilliant that 
it can scarcely be looked at, exhibiting, as it were, the aspect 
of the Deity in a human form. There are also some that are 
shaggy, having the appearance of a fleece, surrounded by a 
kind of crown.’ 

The rising of a comet does not convoy a threat 
of wind and rain in the immediate luture, as 
Aristotle says, but casts suspicion over the whole 

ear. Hence it is plain that the comet has not 

erived prognostications from its immediate sur- 
roundings to reveal them for the immediate future, 
but has them stored up and buried deej) within 
by the laws of the universe. The comet whicli 
appeared in the consulship of Paterculus and 
Vopiscus fulfilled tlie anticipations of this kind 

1 A. P. Maximilian, Travels in ths Interior o/ JV. Arnm’ca, 
Eng. tr., London, 1843, p. .399. 

s J. Dawson, Australian Aborigines^ Melbourne, 1881, p. 06. 

8 HN ii. 69. * lb, il. 26. 

8 Poeta Latini mimtres, Paris, 1824-26, i. 802. 

* E. H. Parker, Ancient China Simplified, London, 1008, p. 
269 : Thomas Wright, Travels ^ Mareo Polo, do. 1864, p. 304 ; 
C. J. L. de Quignes, Voyage d iVAtn, Paris, 1809, i. 1 96-260, 

1 TASJ X. [18^1 199 f. 8 Cockayne, ill. 271. 

8 Boaoh6-Leolercq, p. 867 If. ** MeUorology, I. 4. 

« HN U. 22. 


entertained by Aristotle, and, for that matter, by 
Theophrastus; for there were everywhere pro- 
longed storms, while in Achaia and Macedonia 
cities were overturned by earthquakes.* A meteor 
as big as the moon appeared when Paulus was 
waging war against Perseus. A similar portent 
appeared about the time of the death of Augustas, 
when Sejanus was executed, and before the death 
of Germanicus.* For the Homan sailor many 
shooting stars were the sign of a storm. 

Shooting stars are the embers thrown down from 
the fires kept by spirits of the dea<l.* They are 
usually nnpropitious. The Spartan ephors miglit 
depose a king at the end of eight years, if, during 
their vigil on a clear and moonless night, they saw 
a meteor or shooting star. Frequently they 
portend some important event : 

• When beggars die, there are no comets seen ; 

The heavens themselves forth the death of princes ’ 
(Shakespeare, Julius Ctesar, act ii. sc. ii.).* 

7 . The Milky Way. — The Jews thought of the 
Milky Way as a river flowing through the heavens, 
proceeding from the throne of God— an idea derived 
in its general conception from Babylonia.* The 
Japanese say that tne Hiver of Heaven or tlie 
Milky Way is a vast river in tlie sky, whose over- 
flow is represented by the Yangtso. Across this 
river is neither bridge nor ferry, but once a year, 
on the seventh day of the seventh month, Kasa- 
pagi, an immense jay, comes to it and spreads its 
Avings across. Over this bridge meet Kengin, the 
neatherd, who presides over arms, and Shokujo, 
the weaver, who presides over weaving and otlicr 
femiiiirie arts.* 

A tradition current among the Micmacs states 
that the Milky Way was formed when the Virgin 
Mary, returning across the heavens with a pail 
of milk, stumbled and fell. The Tlingit say tliat 
the Milky Way was made by the culture hero 
Lqtayak when journeying ac.ross the heavons.’ 
The Tewa call it the backbono of tlie Universe 
Man.® 

8 . Perihelion.— The perihelion was explained by 
Aristotle os due to refraction from the sun,* anil 
by Bencca as the reflexion of the sun in the 
heavens.** To the Homans it portended rain, and 
often some considerable misfortune. 'Die Tlingit 
say that, if a mock sun goes down with the s\in, 
good weather is portendeu ; if it goes away before 
sunset, bad weather.** 

Bishop Latimer in 1552 speaks of rings about the 
sun as signs of the approactiing end of tlie world.** 
Rainbow.— The Catawba (as also the Tlingit) 

1 the rainbow tho ‘dead people’s road.’** The 
Teton Dakota will not point at tho rainbow with 
the indox-flnger, though they can point at it with 
the lips or elbow. Should one forget and point at 
it witli the fore-finger, the bystanders laugh at 
him, saying, ‘By-and-by, O friend, when your 
finger becomes large and round, let us have it for 
a ball bat.’ ** The Hopi and the Thompson Indians 
of British Columbia have a similar tabu. The 
Hidatsa call the rainbow ‘ the cap of tho water * 
or * tho cap of the rain,’ and attribute its formation 
to the claws of a red bird. The Mandans say that 
it is a spirit accompanying the sun. 

The ‘great snake of the underneath ’ i.s the rain- 
boAV-god of the Yoruba. It comes up at times to 

» Seneca, qwxst, Nat. vil. 8, 11, 1, 27, 2. 2 rb. vil. 15. 

* Swanton, i6 RBNW, p. 462 (Tlintfit). 

4 For an excellent account of the mediaival and later Uhristian 
view of meteors see White, I. 171 ff. ; also Lecky, i. 367-369 ; 
Brand, ill. 241. 

8 Clemons, np. 102, 167. « TASJ x. 199. 

f to RBNW, p. 462. 8 39 RBKW, p. 41. 

8 Meteorology, iii. 2, 8. 10 Qumt. Nat. I. 11-13. 

n to RBEW, p. m. 

Sermons, Second Sunday in Advent, 1662 {Senmms and 
Remains, Cambridge, 1846). 
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drink water from the sky. A variety of the 
python ia the messen^'er or this god.' 

Pliny gives a purely naturalistic explanation of 
the rainhow, denying that it is either wonderful 
or ominous, yet lie admits that it means either 
war or a lierce mnter which will make an end of 
men’s work and injure the sheep.* SenecA tells 
us that a rainijow in the south portends a heavy 
fall of rain ; one in the west, a dew or light 
rain.® 

To the Arawaks the rainbow heralds the 
apiiroach of white people from that quarter in 
which it a))pears. when the Caribs see it at sea, 
they accept it as a good omen, but, if it appears 
while they are on land, they hide in their homes, 
considering it n strange and niosterless spirit 
which is seeking to kill somel)ody.^ 

10 . Volcanic activity.— For the llomans volcanic 
activity presaged dire calamities.® Avernus, in 
Italy, was commonly thought the entrance into 
the infernal regions. 

The old crater in Ceylon contained salt water 
which was considered tno residue of the tears of 
Adam and Eve, who retreated here after their 
expulsion from naradiso and for one hundred years 
copiously bewailed their sin.® Gregory the Great’ 
saw the soul of Theodoric going down a volcano on 
the island of Lipari. 

11. Waterspout. — The u’atersjKmt took the form 
of a groat animal and was much dreaded b^' the 
Kornan sailor.® 

12. Will o* the wisp. — The Yorkshiroinan can 
elude a will o’ tlio wiso by putting a steel knife 
into the ground, banale upwards.: It will run 
round this until the knife U consumed, thus pro- 
viding the pursued an opportunity to escape. The 
mysterious power of attraction which it possesses 
can 1)0 escaped by twining one’s apron. In 16 th 
cent, England many superstitions were associated 
with this phenomenon.® 

Among tlio Miemac, as also among the Dakota, 
the word for will o’ the wisp means also ghost. 
Both tribes believe that it will pursue one. The 
Dakota have a medicine which will protect the 
wearer from such pursuit. The Micmac elude it 
by putting a pin point upwards in their tracks; 
this the skedcgamutch will not go past.'® In 
Maryland the superstitious Whites believe that it 
is the evil eye pursuing them." 

V. Physiological and psycuic phenomena, 
—I, Albinos. —The albino person or animal is 
often tlio object of religious reverence. The 
sudden and mysterious appearance of tlie white 
buffalo was the ‘ sign ’ for which the Fox Indians 
waited.'* For many of the American tribes the 
white buffalo or the white deer porlendcd some 
extraordinary fortune. The skin of the white 
hutlalo cow w^as an eminent fetish with the 
Mandan and Ilidatsa, woni on rare occasions and 
sometimes used as a saoriiico. The Crow have a 
superstitious fear of the white buiralo cow. When 
they meet one, they address the sun with those 
words: ‘1 will give her to you.’ They then 
attempt to kill the animal, but leave the ilesh 
untouched, saying to the sun, ‘ Take her ; she is 
yours.’ They never make use of the hide of such 
a cow.'* 

1 Ellis, The Yoruhorspeaking Peoples, p. SI. 
a UN 11. fiO. 

8 Qiumt. Nat. i. 8-10 ; cf. White, 1. 880, 3S8. 

4 SO REEW, p. 268. 

^ HN 11. 110, quoting Theopompns; Yorg. JSn. vl. 120 ff., 
278 flf. 

8 Jurven knderwn, Reiselmchreibxmg, Anistenlain, 1660, H. 132. 
7 DM, iv. 30. 8 UN ii. 60 ; Luoretius, vi. 425. 

a See F. E. Hulme, Myth-Land, London, 1886, p. 122 f. 

CoU. Minn. Hist. Soe. H. 168. 
n Of. Brand, pp. 805-411. 

43 M. A. Owun, Folk-Lore 0/ the Mtuquakie Indians, London, 
1004, p. 07. 

MaximUian, p. 810. 


Throughout the Lower Congo an albino or the 
hair of an albino person is necessaiy to supply the 
needed magical j^wer for the Ndemho society.^ 
On the West Coast the albino is regarded as a 
sacred person, and is ipso facto a candidate for the 
priesthood.* 

The white dog was sacred among the Iroouoia 
and was sacrificed. In Siam the white elephant 
or white monkey was sacred and might not be 
killed— an inconvenient restriction to those who 
‘had a white elephant on their hands.’ A white 
horse, a white pig, and a w'hite cock were among 
the offerings at harvest-time prescribed by Shinto 
ritual. By virtue of such gifts the diviners 
obtained from the god of harvest the secret of a 
magical process which enabled them to save the 
imperilled crop. The white horse also served to 
establish the ruling house : 

' As thin white horse plants firmly his (ore-hoofs and hla hiiid- 
hoofM, so will the pillars of the Great Palace be set firmly on the 
upper rooks and frooen firmly on the lower rocks ; the pricking; 
up of his ears is a si^n that your Majesty will, with ears ever 
more erect, rule the Under Heai'en.’S 

In the hook of Enoch ^ the Messiah, at the con- 
clusion of the world drama, appears under the 
figure of a white hull, and in this guise secures the 
respect and fear of all the heathen, who, thanks to 
this apparition, are converted to righteousness. 
He is feared by all the l>easts. When all the other 
animals have become wliite, He changes into a 
buffalo with black horns.® 

Xerxes saorilicetl white horses and young men 
that the gods might give him victory. 

2. Biru. — (rt) Supernatural birth. — To assure 
the divine nature of the ruler, and as a logical 
result of his alleged divinity, his origin was attri- 
buted to some other than natural birth. 

* It seema to mo that a hero totallj^ unlike any other human 
being could not have been born without the agency of the 
deity,’ said the biographer Arrian, when discussing the }>arent* 
Ago of Alexander the Groat.8 ' He to whom the gods thcniaolve* 
reveal tho future, who impose their will even on kings and 
peoples, cannot be fashioned by the same w omb which bore us 
Ignorant men,’ said Uie Augustan writer Areilius FumMis in his 
discussion of astrologers,^ 

In N. America the concept of a supernatural 
origin is fro(][uently held with regard to the culture 
hero or heroine, wno often originates from a blood- 
clot or from menstrual blood.® 

(6) Twins. — 'riie Navaho accept twins ns a divine 
gift, though the advent of twin colts is viewed as 
an evil omen and both mare and colts arc killed. 
Many primitive peonies, however, consider twdns 
uncanny and may kill one or both of thorn. Most 
of tlieni regard triplets unfavourably, though in 
some instances they are welcomed. 

3. Dreams. — The prophetic nature of dreams 
and their use as au^ries are familiar tlienies to 
the student of Greek and Roman culture.® Prome- 
theus, says Aiscliylus,'® was the first to teach men 
what sort of dreams wore destined to prove realities. 
In obedience to dreams the great emperor Augustus 
went through the streets of Romo begging. " In- 
cubation was practised there as in the temples of 
China at the present time.** Pliny doubted the 
inin<rs knowledge of the future, when in sleep, 

1 Weeks, p. 159. * Of. Wallis, AJRPE vi. [1918] 268. 

3 Kojiki, ed. Ohambcrlain^, pp. 64, 68, 118. 

4xo.87ff. 

» R. H. Charles, The Book of Enoch, liondon, 1898, p. 268. 

c Anab. iii. 8, iv. 9, vil. 8. 

7 Ap. BenecA, Sxtas. iv. 1. 

« Cf. E. S. llartland. Primitive Paternity, Loudon, 1910, i. 110. 

3 Xenophon, Anabasis, iii. 1 ; Iliad, i. 62 1., ii. 8(T. ; Odyssey, 
xix. 541, 602 ; A. Q. Keller, Homeric Society, London, 1918, 
p. 160 f. 

I0/>rom. rfnef., 44217. 
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bat in spite of his amazing credulity he was an 
advanced sceptic.^ 

Muhamn: d, according to tradition, said : 

* A good dresm ia of God’s favor, and a bad dream is of the 
devirs : therefore, when any of you dream a dream which Is 
such as he is pleased with, then he must not tell it to any but a 
beloved friend ; and when he dreams a bad dream, then let him 
seek protection from God both from its evil and from the 
wickedness of Satan ; and let him spit three times over his left 
shoulder, and not mention the dream to any one ; then, verity, 
no evil shall come nigh him.' 'The truest dream is the one 
which you have about daybreak.’ * 

Specific and conventional Interpretations are 
often given to dreams. 

Ill Persia * seeing bees in a dream indicates riches. To dream 
of eating grapes presages sorrow and flowing tears. To dream 
of buffalotiN flghiing moans that the angels will come for the 
eoui of some member of the family.’* 

In Northumberland to dream of a hare means that 
you have an enemy ; if one crosses your path, it is 
an omen of ilMuck. To see many eagles is to be 
warned of plots and intended assaults. If it be 
bees carrying honey, you will cam money from 
wealthy people. If the bees sting you, your mind 
will be tormented by foreigners. If b^ fly into 
the house, the house will be destroyed. To dream 
of many fowls together ia a sign of jealousy and 
cliiding.^ Any uream on the first night of the 
moon’s age is a good omen, while the second and 
third nights are neutral. The following two nights 
betoken good. The dream of the sixth night 
should not be forgotten. That of the seventh is 
sure to he fulfilled. Whatever is dreamed on the 
eighth and ninth nights will become public. If it 
is unpleasant, turn the head towards the east and 
pray for mercy. Similarly, birth has its fortune 
emliodied in the days of the Innar calendar, and 
eac.h month, from the first to the thirteenth, has 
its particular portent.® 

Dreams play an important part in the lives of 
most primitive peoples, and usually betoken some- 
thing in harmony with their content. Among the 
Dakota to dream of the moon is unlucky. It is 
lucky to dream of hawks, but unlucky to dream of 
bears, for the latter are slow and easily wounded. 
A dream about snakes will be the result of killing 
one, and no good comes from snakes, they say (the 
Menominee have the same beliefs). As among all 
the Plains tribes, in the dance associations of the 
Eastern Dakota dreams play a prominent part. 
In the Buflalo society of the Santee only those who 
had had visions of the buffalo, or the sons of such, 
were entitled to membership. 

' One man might dream that he was a buffalo and had been 
shot with an arrow so that he could liarely get home. The 
arrow oontlnuod to whirl round in his body. He dreamt that 
the only way to recover was to go into a sweat-lodge. First lie 
asked for one of four different kinds of earth to mix with water, 
drank the mixture inside a sweat-lotlge, and then recovered. 
Such a man painted himself vermilion to represent the trickling 
down of blood. Another man dreamt of being shot with a gun. 
Such a one would act out his dream during a Buffalo dance. A 
thlid man dreamt that a bullet pierced his eye and came out at 
the back of his head. Ho announced his dream, and shortly 
afterwards was actually shot in that way. Still another man 
announced a dream to the effect that he was shot through his 
temples, and this also came true. While dancing, dreamers 
would call on outsiders to bear witness to the truth of their 
statements about such experiences. Once a heyoka (a down) 
challenged a dreamer’s account, saying that no man could 
recover from a wound of the kind described. Straightway the 
dreamer offered to be shot by the Ulown, who sent a bullet 
through him. The wounded man stamered off, went to a 
sweat-lodge, and actually recovered within a few days.'* 

Among the Arapaho dreams were revelations. 
To the Omaha the moon would apmar, having in 
one hand a burden strap, in the omer a bow and 
arrows, and the man would be bidden to make a 
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choice. If he reached for the bow, the moon 
would cross its hands and attempt to force the 
strap on him. If he should wake before taking 
the strap, or if he should succeed in capturing the 
bow, he would succeed in escaping the iienalty at- 
tached to the dream. If he tailed ana the strap 
was taken, he would become like a woman, follow 
her vocations, and adopt her dress. Instances are 
re^rted in which the^ unfortunate dreamer, un- 
ame to ward ott' the evil influence, has resorted to 
suicide as the only means of escape. To the 
Menominee a dream about the moon brings long 
life, but a life that will end in misery. ' Such 
})eop1e are strong when the moon is full, weak and 
sickly when it is on the wane.* To the Huron the 
dream gives voice to the soul’s desires.® Among 
the Hidatsa only those dreams that follow prayer, 
sacrifice, or fasting are portentous ; * while for the 
Mandan dreams are always prophetic or ominous. 
A Mandan dreamt of fire-arms, and soon after- 
ward tho Whites arrived with them. They dreamt 
of horses in similar manner before they obtained 
any. For the fasting youth to dream of a niece of 
cherry-wood, or of any animal, is a gooa omen. 
The Thonga profess to be disgusted when any 
dream is Fulfilled,® hut this must depend some- 
what on tlie nature of tho fulfilment. The Kafir 
medicine-man acquires his powers through dreams, 
and the exjiectant mother learns by this medium 
the sex of her unborn child.® Similar predictions 
were made from dreams by the Maoris, by wliom 
much attention was paid to tho dreams of tho war- 
chief or of the principal priest, especially on the 
night liefore an engagement. They were guided 
by the omens of which the dream was an index." 

Tho Japanese recognize a creature by the name 
of hakuy whose particular function is the eating 
of dreams. The male haku has the body of a horse, 
tho face of a lion, the trunk and tusks of an 
elephant, the forelock of a rhinoceros, the tail of a 
cow, and tho feet of a tiger. Tho picture of the 
haku hung up in the house will secure the protec- 
tion of the animal. The (IJhinese character repre- 
senting its name used to be put in the lacquered 
wooden pillows of lords and princes. By virtue of 
this character on the pillow the sleeper was pro- 
tected from evil dreams. When a man awakes 
from a nightmare, or from any unlucky dream, 
he should quickly reiieat three times the invoca- 
tion, ‘ Devour, 0 ham^ devour my evil dream ! * 
The haku will then eat tho dream and change the 
misfortune into good fortune and rejoicing."^ The 
Vedic texts direct one who has had an evil dream 
to wipe his face in order to get rid of its malign 
influence.® This is more simple than the Navaho 
remedy, which may call for a * renewal ’ ceremony. 

4. Epilepsy.— Many peoples attribute epilepsy 
to poBsessioii by a demon. This was tho view held 
by the Hindus, and in tho Vedic texts a ritual 
ceremony is prescribed for its exorcism. Its un- 
canny nature has generally boon recognized. 
From the time of Edward the Confessor to that 
of Queen Anne epilepsy was considered curable 
by royal toucli.® 

5* Liver,— The liver has long been considereil an 
unusual organ of tho human body, and unusual quali- 
ties have been attributed to it.^® In ancient Greece 
goose liver was used as being efficacious in medical 

1 A. Skinner, Anth. Papers Amer. Mus. Nat. Bisi. xiH. pt. i. 
p. 8«. 

^Jesuit Relations, xxxix. 17ff. 
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treatment ; ' the liver of the lizard would inipart 
(teculiar powers to the eater.* The Lushais eat 
the witch^ liver in order to destroy the witchcraft,* 
and the Cochin-Chinese express their deepest 
hatred of a person by saving, ‘ I wish I could eat 
his liver.** In ancient Arabia Hind, the wife of 
al-Fakih, inspired by similar motives, gnawed the 
liver of her arch-enemy ^amza,* while a modem 
Arab will eat the liver or heart of a snake in 
order to acquire an understanding of the lan^age 
of birds. In N. Morocco the Jbftla bride and oride- 
CToorn partake at the wedding ceremony of the 
liver of a sheep, to make tnem ‘dear to one 
another * ; and in Andjra the bridegroom, though 
not the bride (for no woman may eat of it), par- 
takes of the liver of the bullock.” Arabian iniiu- 
ence may be reflected in the Anocryphal account of 
the evil spiiit who loved Saraii anu was exorcized 
by flames arising from the heart and liver of a 
fish which Tobit, by the instruction of the angel, 
burned on the evening of his wedding. 

Similar attribution of unusual powers to the 
liver of a person or an animal is wide-spread. The 
Veddas of Ceylon chow the dried liver of a man in 
order to imbibe his virtue, and the Sinhalese have 
a tradition to the eft'ect that they formerly followed 
the same practice.* In Erub (Torres Straits) the 
liver, ' presuniahly of a deceased male,’ was cut up 
and distributed among the young male members of 
the family to make them plucky.* The Koita of 
Ilritish New (luinea allowed only girls to partake 
of tJie liver of the wallaby, the virtues of this 
animal affording no enhancement to malos.^* In 
Australia the virtue elsewhere usually attributed 
to the heart or tho liver resided in the fat around 
the kidneys.** Tho Maoris gave the liver of the 
Mnwi-tish to a nursing child as a cure for flatu- 
lence. The liver is the seat of the affections, as 
also among the Greeks ; and a niece of the liver of 
the first man slain must be onered, along with a 
niece of Uio heart and the scalp, to the goblin god, 
Whiro. So acute is tho power of the liver that the 
Maoris call one of their implements for cutting 
W'o<hI the hotUiH^ ‘liver cutter.’** Tho Tonga 
Islanders believe that turtle has a peculiar effect 
upon tho liver and they will not eat it, fearing tho 
enlargement of the liver which indulgence in this 
food will produce. The liver is the seat of courage, 
and tlicretore the largest livers pertain to the largest 
men. Tliey have found also that in left-handed 
peojde it tends to shift to the left side, and in the 
ambidextrous it is in the median line of the body.** 
The Kayans of Borneo knew that the omen was 
bad if the under side of the liver of tho pig was 
dark, good if it was pale.** So general was haru- 
spication among the Bornoaiia that W. Warde 
bowler is convinced that its origin is common with 
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that derived by the Romans from the Etruscans.* 
But) as the phenomenon is so common to savage 
culture, any theory of the connexion of the divina- 
tion rites of the natives of Borneo and those of 
ancient Rome will have to take account of this 
fairly wide distrlbntion of similar and related 
things in the larger world of savageiy. The 
supposed uniqueness of the phenomenon does not 
exist, and the historical hiatus must be bridged by 
data that show the probability of actual contact 
between the two in the past.* Geographical prox- 
imity as well as early historical contact makes 
Africa a much more proliable land of origin for 
Etrusoan influence, especially since the ancient 
Arabians entertained such beliefs, and they are 
common among African tribes. Leo Frobenius* 
has attempted to establish the African origin of 
Etruscan culture, hut the armimont remains un- 
convincing to those who feel tne need of historical 
demonstration. 

Several tribes of Central Africa attribute special 
virtue to tho liver— in some cases to the liver of 
the alligator.* It is the seat of the soul, and to 
eat of it is to enhance one’s own spiritual being, 
though, as often hap^)ens, this bcneticence is denied 
to women.® Accordingly, the Bakongo drink the 
blood and eat the liver of those killejl in a tight.* 
For similar reasons the Kagoro (of Nigeria) evil- 
wisher will catch one’s soul or take one’s liver.’ 
The iwttery-makers of the Thonga (at least those 
dwelling near Morakwen) may not eat the liver of 
any animal. In the ceremonies and .superstitions 
of this region the gall-bladder plays an important 
part, as does also tlio liver of the ox. When two 
parties not within the permitted relationship wish 
to marry, they must break the tabu by a cere- 
monial eating of the raw liver of this animal. 
They must first tear it out with their teeth, for it 
is tabu to cut it with a knife, and then eat it. 
‘You have acted with strong shihindji,* they say 
to those who are eating their way to matrimony, 
* Eat the liver now 1 ’ (shibindji means both ‘ liver ’ 
and ‘determination,’ a history of the interdepend- 
ence of the two).* When an ox is killed by the 
headman of the village for distribution among the 
villagers, the liver is given to tho ‘ grandfatlier ’ 
and the old people, *l)e('ause it is soft and they 
have no teeth to gnaw tho hones,* hut doubtless, 
also, because it imparts, more than does any 
other portion, the strength of the animal.* The 
Ovaherero, of Damaraland, attribute their black 
complexion to the eating by their ancestors of tho 
black liver of an ox killed when the first people 
emerged from the tree that gave them birth.*® A 
Matabeloland native who wished to learn sorcery 
paid a big price to one of the recognized medicine- 
men in order to induce him to accompany the 
candidate to the giave of a recently buried person, 
unearth tho body, cut it open, remove the liver, 
and, by its help, inculcate tho desired instruction.** 
The Bechuana find effective, in their prescription 
designed to defeat the enemy, the gall of a black 
bull whose eyelids have been sewed up, the animal 
then being allowed to wander for three days. If 
they find little gall in the gall-bladder of an 
animal, they say that some ancestral spirit has 
previously sucked it out. A man often cleanses 
himself with the gall of an ox, and a chief will 
^JRSil [1912] 269 f. 
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drink it to a^uire strength to withstand his 
enemies. During the initiation ceremonies the 
boys eat a portion of the liver of an ox killed for 
that purpose, and thereby acauire courage and 
intelligence. Yet any one wtio eats a certain 
tongue-shaped lobe of the liver (the lolms Spigelii) 
will forget the past, and this is given only to the 
old women, who thus enter into forgetfulness of 
their sorrows.* 

The liver— sometimes the heart — is snoken of by 
the Kafir as the seat of courage, the gall being the 
fluid that contains its very essence. 

'Arboumet deoUrei that the Baeuto consider the gfall to 
represent the anguish of death ; but it eeetna problematical 
whether the naUvea have any conception of such an abstract 
thing os the anguish of death. The gall is regarded in most 
tribes as the seat of courage and boldness. When the natives 
wish to describe the bravery of a great man they say that he 
has a large liver. Perseverance, that elemental facult;^ in 
human nature, is coupled In the native mind with perspiration ; 
and, as the first place this is seen is on the skin of the forehead, 
they frequently consider that its seat or ** centre " (as physio- 
logists would say) is tliere. Intelligence or enlightenment is 
also sometimes considered to reside in the liver ; but 1 fancy 
the sort of intelligence that is referred to is that which is dis- 
played in battle. . . . The man who is capable of enduring 
nai^ess is said to have a hard liver.' * 

The Chukchia of Siberia, in order to bring 
aicknefla uiK)n a murdered man’s kindred, eat the 
liver of the corpse, and the Eskimo practised a 
similar rite that the dead man’s relatives might 
not possess tlie courage to avenge his death.* 
Moreover, by eating the liver of the murdered 
man, they deprive the ghost of the imwer that ho 
would ottierwiso have of rushing upon them.* A 
story given by Rink shows the importance attach- 
ing to the liver : 

' At last there was silence ; and during this, one of the two 
brothers stood forth, and. taking a bit of dried liver (this being 
exceedingly bard), raised his voice, saying, " I have been told 
that I have an enemy in Niakungiiak. ' At the same time he 
tried to crush the piece of liver he held in his hand ; but fall- 
ing to do so, he again put it by. Silence still prevailed, when 
Niakunguak'i son advanced, and, taking up the same bit, 
(’rushed it to atoms with his fingers, so that it fell like dust 
upon the floor. All were utterly amazed, and not a word was 
spoken.’® 

Here aome bpecial aignificauco seems attached to 
this crushing of the liver in the manner portrayed. 
Tt seems probable that liver was associated with 
magic power. 

* They thus entered, and saw all the brothers stretched out at 
full length on the ledge, only their feet visible on its outer edge 
(a sign of wrath). They were treated to some frozen liver in an 
oblong dish ; but when tiiey had got only half through with it, 
the frozen roof fell In and covered the dish with turf-<lu8t.'« 
* When she had ended, Uabakuk went closer to them, saying, 
“ Well, take the skin of my seal with blubber and all, and the 
liver besides.” ' ’ 

An angakok gave the liver of a seal caught by a 
lucky hunter to one who was unlucky, and the 
latter acquired the desired luck by slowly chewing 
ami swallowing the flesh. In Greenland the 
mother ^ving birth to her first child might not 
eat the liver of any animal ; in Labrador she might 
partake of a portion of it.^ 

The c/ienoo of Micinac mythology, an ogre, 
representing, not improbably, Eskimo influence, 
showed a special liking for the liver of a conquered 
foe.® The Chippewas were lonfj ago admonished 
by the Crows to leave them the liver of the animal 
as part of their portion, and this custom is followed 
to-day.*® The Siouan tribes of the Plains area 
attacn greiit importance to the liver of the buflalo 
and, in some instances, to that of the dog. The 
Omaha cat the liver of tlie buflalo raw. It gives 
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a man a clear voice and imparts courage.* Ac- 
cordingly, the youth who has shot his first buflalo 
eats the liver with the gall over it os a potent 
dressing.* The Plains Cree warriors also, when 
they killed a bison, ate its liver raw.* The 
Northern Shoshone imparted additional power, and, 
in this case, malign power, to the liver by placing 
rattlesnake heads on hot coals in a hole in the 
ground. The liver was that of a wild animal and 
was covered with the gall. The liver absorbed 
the poison from the fangs and was then carefully 
preserved in a little bu^skin bag carried by the 
owner.* 

A society of ‘ Liver Eaters * is found among the 
Crow,® and members of the Bear clan of the Teton 
Dakota (Oglala division) sometimes eat the liver 
of the dog raw. A male must not eat the liver of 
a female dog, nor a female that of a male dog. 
Sores will break out on the face of an offender.® 

The * Dog- Liver- Eaters’ Dance Association’ is 
one peculiar to the Eastern Dakota. 

It ' takes its name from the foot that the raw liver of the dog 
is eaten by the performers. It is not often iier formed, and 
only on some extraordinary occasion. The perfoniiers are 
usually the bravest warriors of the tribe, and those having 
stomachs strong enough to digest raw food. 

When a dog-dance is to be given, the warriors who are to 
take part in it, and all others who desire to witness it, assemble 
at some stated time and place. After talking and smoking for 
a while, the dance commences. A dog, with his legs pinioned, 
is thrown into the group of dancers, by any one of the specta- 
tors. This is dispatched by one of the modicinc-men, or 
jugglers, with a war-club or tomahawk. The side of the 
animal is then cut onen and the liver taken out. This is then 
cut into strips and hung on a pole about fotir or five feet in 
length. The performers then commence dancing around it ; 
smacking their lips and making all sorts of grimaces ; showing 
a groat desire to get a taste of the delicious morsel. After pr- 
forining these aniios for a while, some one of them will make a 
grab at the liver, biting off a piece, and then hopping off, chew- 
ing and swallowing it as he goes. Ills example is followed by 
each and all the other warriors, until every morsel of the 
liver is eaten. Should any particle of it fall to the ground, it is 
collected by the medicine-man in the palm of his hand, who carries 
It around to the dancers to be eaten and his hands well licked. 

After disposing of the first dog, they all dit down in a (circle, 
and chat and smoke a while until another dog is thrown in, 
when the same ceremonies are repeated, and continued so long 
as any one is disposed to present them with a dog. They are 
required to eat tne liver, raw and warm, of every dog that is 
presented to them ; and while they are eating it, none but the 
medicine-men must touch it with their hands. Women do not 
join in this dance. 

The object of this ceremony is, they say, that those who eat 
the liver of the dog while ft is raw and warm, will heemme 
possessed of the sagacity and bravery of the dog.' 7 

The Ainu have the cuatom of cutting up the 
liver of tlie l>ear, which is one of their sacred 
animals, and of eating it raw. If a Pima woman 
ate liver, her child would he disfigured by birth- 
marks.® The Zufli hunter takes the liver from his 
cmitured Karae, and, while eating it, exclaims, 
* Thanks I ® The Aztecs practised a well-developed 
system of haruspication, reading omens from the 
liver or other organs of the slaughtered animal, 
and the Araucanians of Chile were given to related 
practices. They dissected the body of a person of 
distinction in order to examine trio liver. If it 
was found to be in a healtiiy state, the death was 
attributed to natural causes ; if inflamed, malign 
magic had caused the death. The gall is extracted, 
placed in a magic drum, and, after various incanta- 
tions, taken out and put over the fire in a care- 
fully covered vessel. If, after sufficient roasting, 
a stone is found in the bottom of the pot, it is 
known to have been the cause of death.*® 
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Roman ideas have persisted to the present day. 
Vesalins recognized a natural spirit emanating 
from the liver, as a vital spirit came from the 
heart and an animal spirit from the brain. 
Medimval belief attributed to the eating of the 
liver of a goat good sight after dark, for the goat 
could see as well during the night as daring the 
day. In Macbeth the liver of a * blaspheming 
Jew ’ is one of the concoctions used by the witches.^ 
There was a curious belief to the efl'ect that the 
liver of the mouse increased and decreased with 
the waxing and waning of the moon. The Saxons 
attributed many complaints, and some of them 
rightly enough, to disorders in the liver. Blood 
that was thick and saturated was spoken of as 
‘livery,’ i.e, such os flows through the liver. 
They cured stomach and iiitostinal troubles by the 
application of a burned goat’s liver ‘ rubbed some- 
wliat small and laid on the womb,’ or stomach.’ 
In Italy at the present day a fresli human liver, 
especially that of a woman, is believed to confer 
magical powers upon tho one who eats it.* This 
may be directly related to the belief recorded by 
Pliny that the liver of the weasel will cure pains 
in one’s own liver.* 

6 . Sneezing.—From time immemorial the sneeze 
has been deemed worthy of notice and has usually 
elicited some form of salutation from bystanders 
or some expression from tlie agents. The phrase, 
‘not to be sneezed at,’ has behind it an importance 
attaching to the act of sneezing to which the whole 
hniiian race beara witness. K^ven children notice 
it as sometliing peculiar and have sayings of their 
own, such ‘Scatr or ‘Shoo!* The origin of 
the importance attaching to sneezing is tlius a 
question of psychological import as well as one of 
culture diffusion. 

Mils/ as W. H. Ilalliday has remarked, *p«r m a startling 
phenoiiiunon to And the Wly, which in normal action is the 
slave and Instrument of its owner’s will and intention, bohav* 
ing in a way independent of his desire or volition. Simply 
because it is involuntary, the twitching of the eyelid or the 
tingling of the ear must be miraouloua And primitive man 
Anas a slgnlAoance in everything which attracts his notice, 
particularly in cases where there is no obvious cause.’ o 

Thi.s is good psychology, and ample facts could bo 
ndduced to support it. The superstitions con- 
nected with sneezing and the omens drawn from it 
are noticed in art. Nosk, vol. ix. p. 39S, and need 
not Iks repeated here. 

7. Miscellaneous. — Many of the American 
Indian tribes attach some signiflcance to belching, 
crackling of the joints, ringing in the ears, twitch- 
ing of the eye lid or arm or leg. Thus the Navahos 
frequently omit or postpone a journey if the one 
intending it belches or nas a ringing in tho ears ; 
a Micmac, however, considers beTchmg a sign of 
good luck in hunting— the hunter will soon find 
game. European peoples, likewise, often attach 
some prophetic meaning to such bodily involuntary 
disturuances. 


LiTKKaTURK.- This has been iudioated in the article. See 
also the Knc\/clo}ia;(lia o f Super Folklore, and the OceuU 
Seienoee of the Worltl, Milwaukee, 1908, s.rr. ’Crow.’li. 60^10, 
•Owl,' ii. 670-076, ‘ Haven,’ ii. 684-68»5, ‘ Korthquakee,’ ll. 9301., 

* Eclipse,’ ii. 940- 943, ' Hail,’ U. 964, ' iRiiis Fatuus,* ll. 951-0fi8, 

• Laghtning,’ ii. 966 f., ‘ Thunder,’ ll. T019-1028, * MUky Way,’ II. 
967, ‘llainbow,* ii. 979 f., ’Phenomena,’ ii. 971 f., 'Mj'sterious 
Omens,' HL 1209-1810, ’Volcanoes,’ ill. 1032 f., 'Dreams,' 1. 
221-26C, ’ Itching,’ cU;^ I. 267-846, ‘ Monsters,’ Hi. 1867, ’ Moon 
Days,’ ili. 1678-1676 ; F. Ratzel, Hitt, of Mankind, Eng. tr.. 
lAUidon, 1«96, i. 66-69, 802-809. 

W. D. Wallis 

PRODUCTION (of wealth).— The contact of 
ethics and economics is more directly at the dis- 
tribution iq.v.) and the consumption {q.v.) of 
wealth than at its production. Because it put 
1 Hnlmo, pp. 16, 177. 

3 Cockayne, ii. 161-168, 198-217, 286, 261, 809. 

» Evans, In Popular SeiemM Monthly, xlviU. [1806] 82. 
^HNx\x, 16; White, ii. 88. 

» P. 176. 


production before them, the classical or formal 
economics has often beem called soulless. But it 
was natural at that time to put stress on the 
increase of capital, and on the great merit of 
saving;. And it was easy for readers to slip wrong 
meanings into the terms * productive ’ and ‘ unpro- 
ductive spending’ and ‘productive’ and ‘unpro- 
ductive labour.* Nor did economists wrong the 
actual system ; it, too, made production the 
measure of prosperity, re^rded wages as the 
means of keeping labour eflicient, and saw in high 
interest and profit the best guarantee for the 
upkeep of capital. Neither the economists nor 
the system were without good reason ; for, what- 
ever the best use and distribution of wealth, these 
are limited by the amount of it, and by the efli- 
cienoy that can be given to the three agents that 
produce it— nature, capital, and labour. 

It is through labour that the eflicioncy of nature 
and capital is discovered and made real. Capital 
is its product; and, while nature does all tlie 
work, it needs directing. One has only to compare 
the unimproved value of nature in land and b^t, 
plant and mineral, heat and electricity, with the 
value that only minds can give. Uence two 
ethical topics are traditional in the text-books, 
when they are dealing with lal)Our as producer. 
One ooncems its quantity, the other its quality. 
The first is connected with the doctrine of Malthas 
(see Malthusianism), tlie second with education, 
and not merely technical education, but even more 
with its product in grit and conscientiousness. 
The two questions have now a unanimous answer 
from ethics and economics. 

When, however, we ask about the fitness not of 
the labourer for the economic system, but of the 
syjstem for tho labourer, the question becomes 
critical. Tlie division of labour that is essential 
in the system may moan to the man monotony, 
ill-health,* and loss of the market for his skill. 
All the books, since the Wealth of Nations^ discuss 
the advantages and disadvantages, but the only 
practical question now is how to meet the dis- 
advantage from the gain. This has been the work 
of factory and other labour legislation. At first 
the argument for higher wages, for shorter hours, 
and for better health wOs tlicir economy as mea- 
sured by the work done. Labour, hov^evor, does 
not roly on this argument ; it claims a better share 
on tho ground of justice ; it refuses to abide by the 
oi>on market measure of its price. And it is still 
true, though less than before, that the harder and 
more debasing the labour, the worse it is paid. 
The reason is that the lower the grade, the greater 
the competition. There are two ways of reducing 
the competition ; one by combination, the other by 
moving some of the stress from lower to higher 
OTodes. The latter is the perfect way. It has 
been universal in economics since the death of the 
iron law of wages ; tho doctrine that cheap labour 
is necessary has come so near its end that it has 
disappeared from press and platform; and the 
right wfw tends to make itself permanent and 
easier. But progress on it must oe slow, and its 
results are mainly enjoyed by the next generation. 
And 80, though it would be even more necessary in 
a socialistic system than in the present one, there 
is nothing like a militant spirit on behalf of it, as 
there is for the other way. 

Here too the quarrel between ethics and e(K)- 
nomics has been settled. But one far more serious 
has opened between them, on the one side, and the 
actual working of the industrial system. It did 
not appear in the early days of capitalism, when 
competition was unchecked. This made for the 
greatest production of wealth, and to ethics it 
seemed that the rude justice of the market could 
be made more and more equitable by equalizing 
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opportunity. Tims it was both the moral and the 
economic policy of the 19th cent, to keep the 
coarse open ana see fair play. It was a new policy 
in that it deserted regulation for competition. But 
competition has become more and more regulated 
from within. The advantage of one large over 
many small units of production has led to aggrega- 
tions of capital that give virtual monopolies ; and 
tlie advantage of collective bargaining has brought 
an aggregation of labour, and another of employers 
to meet it. The original notion was that com- 
petition would give the best form of co-operation ; 
it was a child-like faith that ono hates to surrender. 
But the competition has come to a state of war in 
which the morals of war play havoc ; and they do 
it without remorse, because a class conscience has 
made itself superior to private scruples and regret. 

The concentration of capital has not in itself 
been prejudicial to production, for it seeks to 
regulate rather than limit the output ; it obviates 
the waste and dislocation of too many plants and 
shops, and the advertising and other costs of com- 
mercial rivalry ; and there is plenty of scope for 
competition within. The evils have been notorious : 
in company promoting, in crushing rivals, in con- 
trolling pnees as buyer and as seller. And mere 
size may prevent the coming of a competition that 
wouhl bo healthy. But the best course is to 
accept the natural development from competition 
to amalgamation, and to meet the evils by de- 
veloping regulation, from which, indeed, monopoly 
was never made exempt. Co-operation is always 
the Hnal w'ord. Competition is only a means, and 
a better means the less it is a jostle, and the more 
it is a directed course, where there is no loss in the 
struggle. 

Unlike the concentration of capital, the concen- 
tration of labour easily becomes prejudicial to pro- 
duction. To over-time, piece-work, all speeding-up 
and labour-saving, there is opposition; ana no 
measures are taken, as by the old gilds, to prevent 
fraud and incompetence. This is only another 
instance of the division of function, and nothing 
to condemn. But, again, it is a competition that 
has broken away from co-operation. The liustile 
relation of master and man is thought to be not 
incidental, but inevitable and periiiancnt. The 
men see that it is tlie interest of the management 
to use as little labour as possible, and they think 
that the owners are an incubus, and dividends a 
tax on their wages. As well, therefore, try to 
instruct a nation at war in the arts of peace as 
point to the injury they do and the loss they suffer; 
they think the injury to bo deserved, and the 
loss to he a snerihee for thoir class. To many of 
them the crimes of syndicalism are no more 
criminal than machine- breaking was at an older 
day. There are several things that keep the war 
civilized ; but the main consideration is failure or 
success; and in either event the damage to the 
oppressor is always a pleasure. In times of peace 
a union is always preparing for war ; men who are 
not members are denied tlie right to w'ork ; and 
others of the old natural rights and duties are 
made subordinate. It has been futile to insist on 
them, for an uunaturai system is thought to make 
right wrong. 

The contentions against the system are often 
ignorant, hut, as a rule, they are honestly urged ; 
and 80 , as in tlie days of slavery, it is tlie system 
itself that holds the centre in an ethical view of 
industrial life. It is a late system, and the forces 
within it have always prevented it from resting 
where it is. But they may bo directed, and it may 
grow, in either of two ways that have a very 
different moral value. The root of the svstem, 
and the directions in which it grows, may best be 
seen from its origin, and as a stage in the history 


of uidustry. The older forms are never quite 
superseded, and they may all be seen to-day. 

In the earliest system the family was an in- 
dustrial unit supplying nearly all its wants ; there 
was a division of laoonr according to sex and 
capacity ; with slaves and officials the unit grow 
large, but kept its unity even when the slaves 
were hired out, or were employed in producing for 
a market. When a family became too large for 
its land, it was natural for some members to learn 
skill in a trade, and to confine their labour to it, 
working for other families, often living with them 
till the job was finished, or having the work 
brought to their forge, oven, or loom. Thus came 
the formation of artisan families ; and tools, skill, 
and cust<om passed down like the land. Bo far the 
payment is almost all for labour. At a later stage, 
when the workman began to keep a stock of raw 
materials, his profit included interest as well as 
wages ; and ho had apprentices and hired lalxiur. 
The first great split in the industrial system was 
complete — tlie separation of the workman from the 
soil. Industrial capital increased, but there was 
not yet capitalism, for the owner took little risk 
of producing on tho chance of a market; the 
customer was still the employer. Capitalism 
came when the risk was definitely undertaken. 
The entrepreneur was sometimes the manufacturer, 
oftener the merchant ; but the work of those two 
—the work of making, moving, and selling the 
product— can lie distinguished from the more in- 
visible work of ordering it and finding a market. 
This is the work of tho entrepreneur or business 
man. In the art. Distkihutjon it is explained 
how the business man is the pivot of the system, 
guarantees to all the other agents of jfirocfuction 
their share in the price, and pays himself from the 
residue. 

Thus the second great separation of labour from 
the other agents was the separation from capital. 
It is often held that both separations were by dis- 
^Hissession, and that they were an evil. But no 
one looks for peace by undoing either— by replac- 
ing men on the land, or by giving them the cajiital 
that employs them, tliat eadi may employ himself. 
Nothing would give greater stability than for 
workmen to bo shareholders in the eiitermise that 
employs them, or in others ; and it would he tho 
best kind of revolution if unions tried to esbahlisli 
themselves in huHiiiess. But the great majority of 
owners must always lend their capital instead of 
using it themselves. And, if we look from the 
ow'ner to the real user, we find that tho emphasis 
is on him, the acting capitalist, and not on the 
capital. Just so it is on the sculptor and the 
inventor, thougli nature does all the work that is 
done by the invention, and though the statue is 
all in the marble. 

The process of production has become more and 
more roundal)Out; an ever greater distance has 
separatefl producer from consumer. The work- 
man is bewildered by the numljcr of intervening 
agencies ; and to his divorce from land and capital 
he adds, for a general source of inequity, that tlie 
system allows many parasites to live on his pro- 
duct. He has been taught that tho real value of a 
product comes from the labour spent on it, and he 
sees that, besides rent and interest— the extortions 
of the idle ownership of laud and capital— money 
and middlemen lay liold on his work, and make a 
bettor living out of it than he does. Ho does not 
SCO that the production of a commodity is not 
complete— its value is not produced — till it is in 
the hands of the consumer. If advertising, drum- 
ming, and commissions do not help to sell it, they 
will not be employed. Useless measures of com- 
merce are no more secure than labour that is made 
useless by a machine. It is through economy in 
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marketing, no less than in manufacturing, that 
large capital has its advantage. Everything use- 
less and predatory tends to be expelled ; for every- 
thing must be demanded by an employer, if it is 
to get its price; and, provided there is publicity 
and knowledge enough, he pays no more for it 
than he must. It is natural for those whom he 
employs to think his profit an extortion from 
them, and that 'what is somewhere gotten is 
Home where lost.* But the profit of an enterprise 
is like the royalty from an invention, which gives 
more than it gets. Interest is different ; it is like 
the royalty paid for mere ownership, and simply a 
burden. W. Smart thought that ' the community 
gets its employing done mr it more cheaply than 
it gets any other service * {Distribution of Income^ t 
London, 1912, p. 159 f.). 

If a system of production w'ere more moral and 
progressive the more it crushed incompetence, 
again the present system could well defend itself. 
Its path of progress is by curtailing cost, and 
employers are driven on it by the competition of 
one Avith another, or with the consumer, who is 
the final employer. It is a precarious position for 
a working man, and the thing that really threatens 
the life of the system. He cannot but want to bo 
n civil servant, and have his future a charge on 
the community instead of at the necessity or the 
mercy of competing employers. Ho is in the 
majority ; and, however little we like it that the 
lives of men should centre on his livelihood, he 
has been given the power to bring that about. 
Wages-boaids and courts of arbitration are useful, 
but they add evils of their own ; animosity remains 
and preparation for war. To co-partnership and 
often to co-operation ((^.u.) the war-spirit is actively 
hostile. Tlie moral situation on the other side is 
no better ; there it is thought that socialism must 
come, but that evei7 thing should be done to resist 
and postpone it. And both sides think that they 
are acting in the highest human interest, and that 
this consists in giving the freest scope that can be 
given to our spirit. 

It is something that they make the same appeal, 
for 80 far the dispute becomes a question of means, 
'rhe question breaks into two, one about the best 
management of the forces of production, the otlier 
about their ownership. Tlie oost management of 
an enterprise is from within ; the bane that 
weakens a public enterprise is interference from 
without. Democracy has kept some of its self- 
denying ordinances fairly well, but it is far easier 
to refrain from interfering with the liench or the 
navy, wliere there are no profits and the voters arc 
few, than with the conduct of a railway, and with 
industries that are less subject to mechanical re- 
gulation. If tliore were as little interference as 
that of the shareholders in a going concern, and if 
the same price were paid for ability, the efficiency 
and even U\e enterprise might be as great. Assum- 
ing the host in reganl to management, would it be 
well to pool the stocks of every enterprise, and pay 
the owners a uniform rate of interest? This is 
what socialism recommends, because it assumes 
that there must be an annual surplus for the 
onUiiary shareholder, the tax-payor. 

A rapid change to such a system w’ould intensify 
the moral chaos of the present ; if it has any chance 
of working well, it must come grailually and 
through a long apprenticeship in the joint-stock 
system. And then, no doubt, the single amalga- 
mation of socialism would lose its attraction. But 
the demand for it will persist in embittering the 
present relations of owners and w'orkmen unless 
the number of owners is greatly increased. The 
best way to retain the freedom and efficiency of 
the present system is by such increase. It is a 
form of co-operation like that of the co-operative 


distributing soeieties, and, like them, would be far 
more effective than co-partnership and the co- 
operative ownership by workmen in the same 
enterprise ; and it would give these a fairer field. 
If tlie thing were easy, it would have oome long 
ago ; but it was never less difficult than now ; and 
it could be made easier. It would offer a stronger 
impulse to thrift than tlie fear of a rainy day has 
iroved. The forecast of such a development is at 
east as histxirical as that of a single amalgamation, 
which is the hope and the fear now confounding 
every effort at amelioration ; but it will not oome 
of its owm accord. 

LiTXRATi;RX.-~The general text-books on economios all devote 
a main division to production, ami P. H. Gastberg, Produc- 
tion, London, 1007, ahows that nearly the whole suDlect may 
be Been from this point of view. The earlier books dealt mainly 
with the three agents of production, the later with their 
organisation. This is naturauy approached through its history, 
and C. Cide, Political Eeonomif, tr. 0. II. M. Archibald, New 
York, 1014, well illustrates the closing of the old division 
betw'een deductive and historical economics. The history of 

f )roduction from the point of view of organization can be read 
n C. Bticher, Industrial Ewlution, tr. S. M. Wickett, Now 
York, 1907, and can best be studied in the increasing literature 
of economic history which deals with particular periods, and 
publishes contemporary records. llccent collections are 
Seonomic Annals of the Nineteenth Century, 1801-20, od. 
W. Smart, London, 1010, and English Economic History, Select 
Documents, compiled and ed. A. £. Bland, P. A. Brown, and 
R. H. Tawnoy, do. 1014. \V. MiTCHELL. 

PROFANITY,— I. Meaning and use of the 
term. — In popular usage the term ‘ profanity ’ is 
frequently limited to a verbal reference and identi- 
fied with ‘profane swearing.’ It is perliaps un- 
necessary to say that such a limitation cannot be 
justified by historical and etymological investiga- 
tion. It is undoubtedly true that an unfitting and 
frivolous use of certain verbal symbols has been 
almost universally included in the class of practices 
condemned as profane. The names of the gods in 
primitive religions and the name of the one (>od in 
more advanced religions have been considered as 
too sacred to be ordinarily employed, and even the 
sacred usage has been restrictea to certain privileged 

f ersons. ' Thou shalt not take the name of the 
.ord thy God in vain ’ is one of the commandments, 
and the OT writers constantly warn the people 
against ‘profaning the holy name’ of Janweh. 
Sacred formulw have been, in all religions, rigor- 
ously safeguarded, and the employ meiit of them 
by other tlian authorized persons at the proper 
time and place has been regarded as constituting 
the sin of profanity. It is true also that, by 
investigating those prohibitions having a verbal 
reference, we may approach an understanding of 
the ideas underlying the disapproval of the profane. 
The words which must not lie carelessly used refer 
to a world which is separated by a wide and deep 
gulf from the world of the ordinary, and the fact 
that verbal formula) are of a sftmewhat artificial 
origin indicates that the separation is to be main- 
tAined not so much by a recognition of rational 
distinction between the two worlds or an apprecia- 
tion of the inherent superiority of the sacred as 
by elaborated and external regulations. Yet, not- 
withstanding all this, the term ‘profanity * includes 
far more than more indifterence to the distinction 
in verbal matters, and the wider meaning must be 
clearly kept in view. 

The etymology of the word ‘profane’ (lit. ‘before 
or in front of the shrine’) may give us a certain 
amount of guidance because of its spatial sugges- 
tiveness. There immediately arises in our minds 
the idea of a walled or fenced enclosure within 
whicli only peculiarly precious objects and specially 
privilegea persons may remain, and outside of 
which there is a world of rigorously excluded 
persons and things having lesser asskmed worth 
than those within. The same kind or suggestion 
comes to us from a consideration of the Greek 
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words, fiipiiKot and fi€^yi\6<a, which are used to 
indicate profanity in the NT, and which introduce 
the idea of * threshold ’ — a threshold strictly 
guarded, which should not be crossed, but yet 
which is crossed by those to whom the epithet 
* profane* applies. Such persons properly belong 
to the world outside the sacred edifice, out they 
illegitimately enter in. 

2. The idea of artificiality.— As we consider these 
snatial imj^lications, we arrive, first of all, at the 
idea of artificiality. There is no intrinsic reason 
why one particular place should be more sacred 
than another. If the temple had been founded 
a few yards away from its actual position, the 
ground which is now profane would have been 
rendered sacred, and tnat which is now sacred 
would have retained its common or profane char* 
acter. In primitive religions the location of the 
sacred and, contrariwise, of the profane depends 
very frequently upon chance. The importation of 
reason for the distinction comes entirely from the 
outside. We are thus not surprised to find that, 
e.g.f in certain Australian relinons the totemic 
animal or thing which is worshipj)ed has no in- 
trinsic value entitling it to special reverence. 
Profanity lies in a failure to recognize an imposed 
rather than an actual value. The sacred (mject 
has not such a position in a universal scheme as 
will entitle it to permanent reverence. It has not 
within itself a power of protection sufiicient to 
guard its aacredness. It follows, more generally, 
that the religions which most commonly avail 
themselves of the distinction between the sacred 
and the profane are not those which have attained 
to the highest level of security. They are still at 
the stage of struggle. Their gods have still to 
compete with the gods of other tribes, and the 
people who worship the particular gods, and w’ho 
thus acquire something of their sacredness, have 
to be preserved by external means from the infil- 
tration and pollution of other tribes. Even in the 
OT the disapproval of profanity is closely connected 
with the giving of worship to other gods, as, c.,7., 
participation in the rites of Molech (cf. Lv 20^). 
The house of Israel is profaned among the heathen 
because the people have disregarded the restrictions 
upon which the exclusiveness of the nation depended 
(cf. Ezk 36^* “). The stage has not yet been 
reached at which it is recognized that all people 
may be sacred, and that there are no other g^s 
who can come into rivalry with the God of Israel. 
It is therefore easily intellmible that the distinc- 
tion between the sacred ana the profane is based 
originally, for the most part, ujx)n definite injunc- 
tion and prohibition. The religion or the body of 
sacred things has to be zealously guarded by law, 
and the profane person is the man who transgresses 
the law protecting the sacred ideas and rites. Of 
course, in the more advanced religions these ideas 
and rites acquire a greater degree of intrinsic value, 
but within the region of thought, where the dis- 
tinction between sacred and profane is most in- 
tensely regarded, such value eitner has not yet been 
recognized or has been forgotten, and we may use 
the word ‘ artificiality * in order to draw attention 
to this dependence of the distinction upon external 
support. 

Perhaps the most striking illustrations of arti- 
ficiality are to 1*0 found in connexion with the 
verbal formulee, prescriptive of rite or expressive 
of doctrine, to wnich we have already referred. 
The connexion between the sacred character which 
they now possess and their inherent meaning is 
exceedingly weak, and it is just where this mean- ' 
ing is most completely overlooked or forgotten 
that the disapproval of an unauthorized use of the 
formnlee is most intense. The more elaborate a 
system of ceremonies is, and the more clearly it 


bears upon it the marks of artificiality, the more 
numerous are the injunctions against profanity. 
The more complex the rite, the stricter is the 
priestly monopoly regarding it. The danger of 
profanity seems to be regarded as in inverse pro- 
portion to the de^ee of intelli£[ibility possessed by 
that which is liable to desecration. 

Amoni; the Auitralian tribes it is an act of profanity to speak 
Uie narniis of some of the totems, and even tne men of certain 
tribes have a sacred name besides their ordinary name which 
must not be made known to women and children, and must not 
be used in every-day life. In Yedio times in India we find Uie 
doctrine of ‘secret names' of the zods, and these names were so 
sacred that it would have been considered profanity to reveal 
them to the vulmir. In the same land also, even at the present 
day, it is considered a disgraceful thin(( for a wife to utter the 
name of her husband, and ceremonies of initiation are accom- 
panied by the giving of a sacred formula, or mantra, which has 
value rather as |^iven by the priest than os understood by the 
initiate, and which the initiate is forbidden to reveal to others 
if he wishes to escape the sin of profanation of sacred things. 

3. The idea of Beparation.— Another idea, related 
to the foregoing and alno suggested by the spatial 
etymology of the word ‘ profane,’ is that of absolute, 
abrupt, and rigorous separation between the smrred 
and the profane. The sacred enclosure is defiiii tely 
separated by wall or some other efiective protection 
from the profane world, and access from the one 
world to the other is only through a rigorously- 
guarded portal. The dominant characteristic of 
the two worlds is their heterogeneity. The close 
connexion between the ideas of artificiality and 
separateness is obvious. It is the fortresses with- 
out natural strength that require the broadest 
and deepest moats. Risks of contact between the 
sacred and the profane must lie avoided at all costs, 
and the mind 01 the worshipper must he kept con- 
stantly alive to the dangers of the profane. 

(a) Place.— An exceedingly large class of prohibi- 
tions against the profane have reference to separate- 
ness of place. In many of the primitive religions 
we find emphasis upon the proianity of entering 
the place where the sacred emblems of totem- 
worsnip are deposited, and all ordinary w'ork 
within the sacred enclosure is forbidden. We 
find tho same attitude also in connexion with 
OT worship. Ezekiel, c.*/., prescribes elaborate 
measurements in order Ho make a separation 
between the sanctuary and the profane place’ 
(42*®), and by the same prophet a certain portion 
of the city land is called ' profane ’ to distinguish 
it from the portion assigned to priests and Lovites. 
One of the chief arguments brought against St. 
Paul by later Jewish orthodoxy seems to have 
been that he had profaned the Temple by bringing 
into it men of an alien or unprivileged race. 

{b) Twie . — Very commonly also profanity is liel<l 
to consist in disregard of a strict aivision of time. 
The ordinary world is so separate from the sacred 
that the occupations of the former have to be 
altogether given up when the latter is ent<ered. 
The time which is assigiied to the sai^red must be 
characterized by rest from the regular forms of 
labour. If at such a time work has to be carried 
on at all, this work must have an essentially 
religions character and be freed from connexion 
with utilitarian considerations. If it bears any 
resemblance to ordinary work, it can be redeemed 
from profanity only by the fact that it is performed 
by privileged persons. In Mt 12® the priests are 
saidT to be without blame when they profane 
the Temple, because, though performing on the 
Sabbath actions similar to those of ordinary life, 
they are yot absolved by reason of their sacred 
ofiioe from the sin of Sabbath d&socration. This 
failure to observe the sacred ness of the Sabbatii 
and of other special times and seasons is, in the 
Jewish religion generally, one of tho most frequent 
grounds for the accusation of profanity (cf. 
Neh 13”*-, Ezk 22" 23“). 

(c) Tabu.— An intense desire to keep the profane 
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at a diatanoe is clearly seen in connexion with 
tabu (y.v.) and the religions in wliich this oonwp* 
tion is important. The word connotes exclusive* 
ness (being derived from a root to, * mark,’ and 
fiUt an adverb of intensity). It is opposed to noa, 
the general or the common. It is from this idea of 
tabu that the distinction between sacred and pro- 
fane arises in many communities, and the rigour 
of tlie distinction owes much to the awe which the 
tabu inspires. Profanity is a grievous sin and at 
tiie same time more frequently possible where the 
transition from the ordinary world to the profane 
is made as dilHcult as possible. The constant 
demand is that all actions and interests belonging 
to the ordinary world must be left behind by the 
would-be initiate. Literal contact is of course 
forbidden, and the prohibition extends to the 
contact invulveil in the taking of food. The food 
of the profane must not bo eaten by the initiated, 
and, contrariwise, the food of the priests must not 
be eaten by the profane. The latter must not 
even have the degree of contact which is implied in 
the sight of the sacred objects. In some communi- 
ties certain instruments of worship are profaned 
if, e.fjr.f women catch the faintest glimpse of them. 
The whole idea of asceticism has originally a very 
close connexion with this idea of absolute separa- 
tion. Evorywliere also elaborate ritual is Accom- 
panied by the most zealous care for the sejiaration 
of the priestly class from the ordinary community. 
Many of the uses of the word * profane * in the OT 
have reference to this withdrawal. The priests 
are to symbolize their separateness by changes of 
garments * when they enter into the inner court.* 
They are to avoid ordinary food and the ordinary 
forms of family relationship, and in many other 
ways prepare themselves to teach the people * the 
did'erence between the holy and profane* (cf. Ezk 
44”*’“). The ening priests are those who have 
themselves ‘ put no dillerenco ’ ( 22 “). 

4 . Profanation of sacred doctrine.— The danger 
of profanity also attaches itself to an incautious 
use of the body of sacred doctrine. This is often 
regarded as the exclusive property of certain privi- 
leged classes. The ancient sacred scriptures of 
India, e.y., are profaned if they are read or taught 
to people outside the prescribed classes. In 
various parts of the literature terrible penalties 
are announced for those who venture to teach the 
doctrines of tlie Vedas to a Siidra. 

• The ears of the Sudra who hears the Veda are to be filled 
with molten lead and lac* (SaiilcarAchAr)'a, Coimnentary on 
Veddnta-Sutras, 1 . ill. :]S [SliJC xxxiv, 22SJX and, if ho dares 
pronounce them, ‘ his tongue is to bo slit.' 

Occasionally the idea is that the sacred doctrine 
is also to be kept strictly separate from other 
tniths or opinions which are or lesser value. To 
mingle .sacred and other knowledge is in itself pro- 
fanity. Perhaps there is a lingering trace of this 
idea in the use of the word * profane* in the First 
Ei)istle to Timothy. Timotliy is urged to ‘ refuse 
profane and old wives’ fables’ and to avoid 
‘profane ami vain l>abblings, and oppositions of 
science falsely so called ’ (I Ti 4’ 0 “), The idea of 
a strict line of demarcation certainly persists in 
the medi«Tval distinction of sacred and profane 
learning. 

5 . Reasons for distinction between sacred and 
jirofane.-— So far we have been content with notic- 
mg the character and the breadth of the distinction 
between the sacred and the profane. If we go faither 
and ask for reasons for the distinction— reasons 
which lie deeper than mere artiheo — we shall find 
these partly in belief in a divine revelation and 
partly in tradition and the social cnstoin and 

f >resaure enshrined in such tradition. Though we 
lavo emphasized the artificial character of many 
of the defences of the sacred, it does not follow 


that these may not have previously involved a 
clearer consciousness of the inherent value of what 
is regarded as sacred. The original reason for the 
consecration of certain experiences and disapproval 
of unauthorized incursions into the sphere which 
they occupy may have been a sense of a divine reve- 
lation, even though tliat reason may now have 
been forgotten. The sanctnary at Bethel may 
have, in later times, become a home of priestcraft, 
but none the less it was the vision of the angels of 
God ascending and descending that gave it origin- 
ally a sacred character. Even in religions whore a 
divine revelation is not recognized the artificial 
character of the interdictions against profanity is 
not the whole of the matter. These interdictions 
are not of recent growth ; they enshrine tradition, 
and in this tradition we may perceive the embodi- 
ment of a social consciousneRS. The totem-animal 
is protected from profanity because it symbolizes 
the spirit of the elan and represents a social 
pressure which the individual recognizes as superior 
and authoritative. Among men more religiously- 
minded or more enlighten^ this law of the com- 
munity is regarded as the law of God, and the 
profane person is one who transgresses the ordin- 
ance of God and deserves, like the prince of Tyre, 
to be * cast as profane out of the mountain of Cfod ’ 
(Ezk 28“). But whether the divine origin of the 
law and its reference to an all-comprehensive 
divine community be recognized or not, the anti- 
social character of profanity seems to be an unmis- 
takable reason for aisapproval of it. The profane 
person is the anti-socim person who refuses to 
recognize the code of the coinmuni^, and therefore 
one upon whom the law falls. Esau is called a 
* profane person ’ seemingly for the reason that ho 
sold his birthright or despised his connexion with 
the community (Ho 12 ^*). In India the person 
who has broken through caste regulations becomes 
at once profane and a source of pollution for those 
who remain within the caste. The anti-social char- 
ac^terof profanity is also illustrated by the frequency 
with which accusations of profanity are brought 
against those who indulge in magical practices. 
It is no doubt possible to speak of profaning a 
magical rite in the sense of doing it in an unaccus- 
tomed and ineiiective manner, but, for the most 
part, magic as a whole is itself condemned as 
profane just because it indicates a separatist pro- 
cedure and A contravention of the regularized and 
socially approved worship of the community. 
Otherwise it is diflicult to see why magic rites, 
which have a considerable resemblance to religious 
rites, should be regarded with such horror as 
profane in those (H>minnnitics, at least, where a 
social worship has been firmly established. 

6 . An inadequate dififerentiation. — We have 
emphasized certain inadequacies in the distinction 
between the sacred and tne profane, arising from 
the artiticial and abrupt character of the distinction. 
But this must not blind ns to the elements of 
enduring value associated with these conceptions. 
Among primitive peoples the idea of tabu has 
often Men the foundation of morality, and in the 
more advanced communities the rigorous protection 
of the priests from possible profanation may in- 
dicate a regard for porsonal purity as well as 
for privilege. The development of the social 
consciousness which undorlieH the abhorrence 
of profanity has been an ethical asset, and the 
asceticism by which the heterogeneity of the 
sacred and profane worlds may be transcended has 
often been a first step towards personal holiness. 

Yet it must be admitted that the distinction 
between sacred and profane, as it is usually 
applied, does not belong to the highest level of 
thought. It still betrays the dominance of merely 
spatial categories ; it is still inflnenced by the idea 
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that the divine in limited in the sphere of its 
operation, that Goil sets a seal upon certain 
persons, places, and times, relating them with 
SMcial closeness to Himself, and leaving the rest 
or the world to be reckoned as common and pro- 
fane. We must transform the distinction if we 
are to retain its underlying valne. We must be 
I>ermitt6d to honour as sacred the whole of the 
world which God has made, and encouraged to 
condemn as profane, not certain specified places, 
things, or persons, but the spirit of the dweller, 
whether in the temple or in the street, whose 


vision is narrow and whose aim is low, who fails 
to recognize that the way to the Holy of Holies 
lies along the path of the good citizen, and that 
even in the lonely wilderness ho may find * the 
very gate of heaven. ’ See, further, artt. Holiness. 

LiTKRAtiiRit.— Cf. E. Durkheim, Elementary Forme of the 
Rtlujitme Life. Enur. tr., London, 1916 ; e.vv. ‘Taboo,* 

* ToUnditm ’ ; w. Urqubart, The i/vaniehads and Life, 
Calcutta, 1916 ; J. M. Baldwin, Geiietie Theory of Reality, Now 
York and London, 1915, p. 162 ff. ; V. R. Lennard, Oxir Ideale, 
London. 1918, p. 89 ff. W. S. URQUHART. 

PROPERTY.— See Wealth, Inheritance. 
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American (L. Spence), p. «^81. 

Christian (K. K. Mitchell), p. 3S2. 

PROPHECY (American).-— Among both the 
senii-civilized and the savage aboriginal peoples of 
the American continent prophets were held in 
peculiar veneration, and on many occasions they 
nave moulded the destinies of tribes and nations. 
The advent of the white man in America, we are 
informed by many authorities, was heralded by 
numerous prophecies, but in most cases the 
authentic character of these is open to the gravest 
doubt. The vision of Papantzin, sister of Mocten- 
zoma, Tlaboani of Tcnochtitlan (Mexico), is a case 
in point. This princess, it is said, fell into a death- 
like trance, on omorging from which she said that 
she had been led by a spirit through a field littered 
with dead men’s nones to a place where she had 
seen strange, bearded, white men approach the 
coast of Mexico in large vessels. Another pro- 
phet appears to have been current in Mexico in 
|)re-(Joluiiil)ian times, to the ofTect that Quetzalcoatl 
(a god whose worship differed in certain of its 
cliaracteristics from that of the other native cults, 
and who had come from the Tiand of the Sun and 
had been driven from Mexico by hostile deities) 
would one day return. The coming of Cortes and 
his comrades was regarded by the Mexicans as a 
fulfilment of the prophecy, and the title of Teule 
(‘godlike being’), conferred by them upon the 
Spaniards, is proof that the tradition really 
existed. 

Among the Maya of Central America prophecies 
were delivered by the priests at stated intervals. 
Writings which profess to incorporate some of 
these ore to be found in the so-called books of 
Chilan Balam (^.v.), and these also deal with the 
advent of Europeans. There are not wanting 
statements to the effect that in Incan Peru pro- 
phecies were current about the coming of wnite 
strangers, but the events alluded to in at least 
one of them are not in accordance with known 
facts. 

In modern times numerous prophets have arisen 
among the N. American Indians, usually in periods 
of crisis in the history of the tribe. In 1676 Pope, 
a medicine-man of the Tewa (Pueblo Indians) near 
San Juan, New Mexico, was charged along with 
otiiers with the crime of witchcraft. He preached 
the doctrine of independence from Spanish rule and 
the restoration of Indian customs, and instituted 
a wide-spread conspiracy to drive the Spanish 
colonists from the country. Pop6, along with his 
disciples, Catiti, Tupatii, and Jaoa, set apart 13th 
Aug. 1080 as the day of massacre. Extraordinary 
precautions were taken to ensure that no European 
should learn of the intended revolt, but the news 
leak^ out, and Pop^ had perforce to strike three 
days before the time. Pour hundred Spaniards 
were massacred and Santa F6 was besieged, but a 
successful sortie ended in the rout and discomfi- 


Hebrew (E. KOnio), p. 384. 


ture of the Indians. The Spaniards were, how- 
ever, forced to abandon the town and to retreat to 
El Paso. Pop6 washed with a native preparation 
those of his followers w‘ho hiui been baptized into 
the Christian Church, burned the churches, and 
obliterated every remaining mark of Christianity. 
But his rule became so despotic and was followed 
by such misfortunes that he was finally de(M)sed. 
He was re-elected, however, in 1688, and died in 
1692. 

Tenskwatawa (‘open door’) wa.s a famou.s 
prophet of tiie Shawnees and a twin brother of 
Tecumseh. An ignorant and drunken youth, ho 
was one <lay engaged in lighting his pipe when he 
fell back in a state of trance. His friends, believ- 
ing him dead, were preparing for his funeral w hen 
he revived and stated that he had paid a visit to 
the spirit-world. In 1805 he assembled his trilxm- 
mcn and their allies at Wapakonita, now in Oliio, 
and announced himself os the bearer of a new 
revelation from the Master of Life. He declared 
that, whilst in the spirit-world, it had been granted 
to him to lift the veil of the future and behold the 
blessedness of those who followed the precepts of 
the Indian god and the punishments of such as had 
strayed from his path. Ho vehemently denounced 
witchcraft and medicine practices, the drinking 
of ‘ tire- water,’ the intermarriage, of Indian women 
with white men, the wearing of Euroiiean clothing, 
and all White customs and institulious. If these 
things were eschewed, the Master would receive 
the Indians into favour once again, lie further 
announced that ho had been granted the power to 
cure all diseases. 

These statements caused groat excitement among 
the jpeoplo of his tribe, and tlnise who dealt in 
witchcraft were boycotted. From time to time 
Tenskwatawa announced further wonderful revela- 
tions to his followers from his abode near Green- 
ville, Ohio. He predicted an eclipse of the snn 
which took place in the summev of 1806, and this 
greatly enhanced his reputation as a propliet. His 
apostles travelled from tribe to tribe disseminating 
his doctrines, and a belief arose that within four 
years all those who did not credit his predictions 
would bo overwhelmed in a great catastrophe. 
Shortly before the war of 1812 a confederacy was 
entered into for the purpose of driving out the 
Whites, but Harrison’s victory near Tippecanoe 
destroyed both the faith and the movement con- 
nected with it. Tenskwatawa received a pension 
from the British Government. Although of some- 
what forbidding appearance and blind of an eye, 
he hod great gifts ot fervour and personal magnet- 
ism. 

Kanakuk, the prophet of the Kickapoos, received 
inspiration from the career of Tenskwatawa. In 
1819 the Kickapoos ceded their extensive territory 
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in Illinois to the United States, and were aa^^igned 
a reservation in Missouri. This region, however, 
was occupied by the unfriendly Osages, so that the 
KickapooH were unalde to take possession of it. 
Kanakuk exhorted his people not to abandon their 
territory and preached n moral code which forbade 
superstition, the use of alcohol, and internecine 
ijunncls, promising them that, if they recognized 
it faithfully, they would in time inherit a land of 
l)lcnty. He la^canie chief of that remnant of them 
which remained in Illinois. He was in the habit 
of disjdaying a map or chart of the true path 
through wliich the virtuous must proceed, lieset 
with tire and water, did they desire to attain the 
happy hunting-grounds, and he furnished his 
disoildes with ' prayer-sticks engraved with holy 
symbols. Ultimately the tribe was removed to 
Kansas, but Kanakuk remained its chief until his 
death from smallpox in 1852. 

Tavibo (‘white man’), a Paiute chief and 
incdicine-man, when his tribe was forced to retreat 
before the Whites, went into the mountains to 
receive a revelation, and prophesied on his return 
that the earth would swallow the Whites and that 
their possessions would be given to the Indians. 
But his followers were unable to entertain the 
idea of an cartlmimko that would discriminate 
between the Red Man and his enemies. Ho there- 
fore sought a second vision, which revealed to liim 
that, althongli the Indians would be engulfed along 
with the Whites, they would rise again and would 
enjoy for over an abundance of game and provisions. 
Followers Hockod around him and, when they 
liecamo sceptical, he had a further revelation, 
whicli told nim that only those who believed in 
his prophecies would be resurrected. He died in 
Nevada about 1870. 

Wovoka, the son of Tavibo, was responsible for 
the ‘ Ghost-dance’ religion and prophecies, perhaps 
the most important from a political point of view 
in the historv of tlio relations of the Whites and 
Indians, lliis creed he nurtured among the 
Paviotso of Nevada al>out 1888. It spread rapidly 
until it embraced all the tribes from the Missouri 
to the Rockies and even beyond them. Wovoka 
(who was known to the Whites as Jack Wilson), 
like other native prophets, declared that he had 
been taken into the spirit-world, where he had 
received a revelation from the god of the Indians 
to the effect that they would bo restored to their 
inheritance and nnitea with their departed friends. 
Tliey were to prepare for this event by practising 
song- and -dance ceremonies given them by the 
prophet. During these dancos many of the Indians 
tell into a condition of hypnotic trance, and intense 
excitement usually prevailed. The movement led 
to an outbreak in the winter of 1890-91. It has 
now degenerated into a mere social function. 

Smohalla was the originator of a religion current 
among tlie tribes of the Upper Columbian River 
and the adjacent region. The name (Shmoqula) 
means ‘ preacher,’ and was conferred upon him 
after he had attained celebrity. In his boyhood 
(he w'as born about 1815 or 18‘^) he frequented a 
Roman Catholic mission, from which he appears to 
have derived certain of his religious ideas. Bcnn- 
ning to preach about 1850, he quarrelled witli a 
riviH chief, loft his tribe, and wandered south as 
far a.s Mexico. On returning, he declared that he 
had visiteil the spirit- world, whence he had been 
sent back to deliver a message to the Indians. 
The substance of this was that they must return to 
their aboriginal mode of life and eschew the Whites, 
their teachings, and their customs. Smohalla 
found many adherents, and the sect which he in- 
stituted, known as ‘ The Dreamers,’ and possessini' 
an elaborate ceremonial, has maintained its religi- 
ous organization. 


The mysterious sect or secret society known in 
Central America as Naguaiists, which had for its 
object the destruotion of Christianity, numbered 
several prophets among its priests and adherents. 
Jacinto Can-£k, who led a Maya revolt at Valla- 
dolid, Yucatan, in 1761, prophesied the destruc- 
tion of the Spaniards. Maria Candelaria, an 
Indian girl, headed a similar and previous revolt, 
and likewise falsely prophesied the Spanish down- 
fall. 

See also Communion with Deity (American), 
§ 5, and Secret Societies (American). 

LmnATiTRS.— -D. G. Brinton, NagwUUnkt Philadelphia, 
18S4: L. Spence, ^Mojiclc and Sorcery in Ancient Mexico,’ 
OccMt Review, xxll. [1916J 145>162, The Myths qf Mexico atid 
Peru, London, 1913, pp. ft-9: J. Mooney, IkRBEW [1806], 
p. 670 fl. : J. G. Bourke, 9 HBBW [18921, p. 481 If. 

Lewis Spence. 

PROPHECY (Christian).—!. Primitive form.— 
The opening of the Christian era was signalized 
by a remarkable awakening of the spirit of 
prophecy, and this was accepted by all believers 
as the luHilment of Jl 2“'* (Ac 2^’^). Moreover, 
our Lord Himself had seen in His own equipment 
and ministry the fulliVment of the promise of the 
Spirit (Is 61^*', Lk 4'’*')* And ‘to the people he 
was a prophet, strong in action and in utterance ’ 
(Lk ; cf. 13»* 7^ Mt IS®^ etc.). Earlier still 
John the Baptist had attracted the multitude by 
the declaration that the baptism of the Spirit was 
at band (Mk P). And Zacharias and Simeon, 
Elisabeth, Mary, Anna, and many others who 
were ‘ looking for the consolation of Israel ’ had 
boime witness a generation earlier to the presence 
of the Spirit and His fuller advent as heralding a 
new era of divine grace (Lk P”"- Further- 

more, the whole Jewish At>ocalyi)tic literature of 
the period testifies to the general expectation of 
the dawning of ‘ the last days ’ and the bestowal 
of the spirit of prophecy. 

The denionstratioii or the Day of Pentecost was 
the opening of a new era in the religious history 
of mankind (Ac 2’®**)- Tongues were loosened, 
and the impulse to prophesy spreiul like wdld-tire 
among tlie converts to the new faith. This was 
natural and indeed inevitahlo under the circum- 
stances. Believers were at once impelled and coiii- 
pellod to account for to themselves and to exjilain 
to others the things that were happening among 
them and what was about to come to paas. For 
the Day of the Lord had dawned, and they were 
all eager to know what it meant to themselves and 
to the world. Looking back over the history of 
Israel, they sought to trace the purposes of God, 
and they then projected them into the future in 
the light of the fresh dispensation of grace. This 
was (Jhristian prophecy in its primitive form, and 
the apostles were its first exponents. But other 
voices were soon heard explaining the ways of God 
and expounding the gospel of salvation. Stephen 
arraigned the Jewish leaders for resisting the Holy 
Spirit, killing the prophets, and murdering the 
Son of man (Ac 7*^). 

a* Spiritual ffifto differentiated.— The persecution 
which follow^ the stoning of Stephen scattered 
the disciples widely and multiplied the number of 
those who sought to interpret ‘the si^s of the 
times.’ It thus came about that eachlittle com- 
munity of believers had those among them who 
‘spoke as the Spirit gave them utterance’ and 
were accounted as prophets of the Lord. Many 
were no doubt often overwrought and distraught 
and promised things that failed of fulfilment ; but 
the fittest survived and held high rank among 
those who set themselves ‘to minister unto the 
saints.* The freedom that prevailed everywhere 
in public assembly encourag^ each disciple to 
exercise whatever gift the Spirit had bestowed 
upon him for the upbuilding of the brotherhood. 
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As time went on, these gifts became distinguished 
from one another and more sharply outlined (1 Co 


It is St. Paul who ^ves us the first clear classifi- 
cation of ‘ spiritual gifts ’ and announces that they 
have been l^stowcd for the common good. * God 
has set people within the Church/ he says, * to lie 
first of all apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly 
teachers, then workers of miracles, then healers, 
helpers, administrators and speakers in tongues of 
various kinds’ (1 Co 12’“**' ; cf. 12***, 1 Th 6”, Ko 
12«*«, Eph 2*> 4»»-, 1 Ti iw 4^^ 2 Ti 1®). And yet 
these gifts were not bestowed singly and to the 
exclusion of all the others. For the apostles 
prophesied, taught, governed, and exercisea their 
manifold ministry. And the prophets also taught 
and sometimes spoke in a tongue, wrought miracles, 
and healed. Put the individual became classified 
by his most conspicuous gift, and each little com- 
munity of believers looked to this one or that for 
the performance of his chosen function. Certain 
gifts, however, from tlieir very nature, were un- 
stable and intermittent — e.^., speaking in a tongue, 
working miracles, healing, ana even prophesying. 
On the other hand, there were gifts that were 
naturally stable and continuous— e.^., teaching, 
administering, and governing. The intermittent, 
unstable gifts were liable to lapse in any given 
community. There were not enough accredited 
prophets, healers, or speakers in a tongue to go 
round ; and, where genuine inspiration tailed, the 
pretender often came to the front. St. Paul found 
it necessary to advise restraint and moderation in 
speaking in a tongue (I Co 14^'*); and ho also 
warns against unrestrained prophecy : * Let only 
two or three prophets speak, while the rest exorcise 
their judgment upon what is said. Should a re- 
velation come to one who is seated, the first speaker 
must bo quiet. . . . Prophets can control their 
o>\Ti prophetic spirits’ (1 Co 14®®'* )• 

3. The Church and * false prophets/— The free- 
dom of the early years gradually came under the 
restraint of the general judgment of the Christian 
communities and their accredited leaders. The 
stable continuous functions in the life of the Church 
grew in influence and power. The apostles them- 
selves saw to it that the churches were supplied 
with permanent leaders, such as presbyters and 
deacons, who should direct the affairs of the 
brotherhood and guard the purity of its life and 
teachings (Ac 6^** 11®^'* 14** 15®'* 2P®'*, 1 Th S®®'*, 
Gal 2®'*, 1 Co 14®”*, Eph 2*®, Col 2»®. 1 Ti P®). 
They were careful, however, not to put the ban on 
the exercise of any God-givcu power or to restrain 
any genuine efibrt to minister in the name of the 
Master. For every disciple was a member of the 
* body of Christ ’ and under obligation to contribute 
to the welfare of all ; to his own Lord he stood or 
fell. And yet abuses of freedom were sure to arise, 
and did occur. Not all saints wore sanctified, and 
impostors and pretenders appeared .here and there. 
The apostles began to recall that Jesus had warned 
them against false prophets (Mt 7^®** 24"*), And 
His forecast was soon fulfilled (Ac 20®®**, 2 Th 2®**, 
Col 2^ ^®, 1 Ti P®'*, 2 Ti 2'®** 3”*, Rev 2®® and often. 


1 Jn 4”*). The appearance of these false prophets, 
pretending superior wisdom, ere long created dis- 
trust and aroused the churches and their leaders 
to the dangers tliat threatened their welfare. But 
as yet there was no recognized ‘ form of discipline * 
adequate for the suppression of those would-be 
spokesmen and pretentions revealers of the secret 
counsels of God. There were no specific standards 
by which to test and try those * spints. ’ Standards, 
however, were sure to "be found, and, if not found, 
then created, by the churches for their protection 
from vagaries in doctrine and aberrations in life. 
The apostles, whether in common councils or as 


individuals, were the first court of appeal. They 
based their judgments on the words of the Lord 
and the minu of Christ. Then the appointment of 
bishops [i.e. elders or presbyters) and deacons 
supplied the place of an apostle when 
absent. Letters were a substitute for persu^.i'’' 
presence. The disappearance of the aiiostles and 
the first disciples tended to leave the churches, 
now widely scattered, open to the invasion of pre- 
sumptuous claimants to leadership, and the words 
of the Lord w'ere not often specific enough to meet 
the case. And who could claim to have the ‘ mind 
of Christ’? 

4. Warnings of the early fathers.— The rise and 
development of the monarchical episcopate was 
here and there favoured and fostered in the interests 
of sound doctrine and as a restraint against new- 
fangled notions, foreign to the faith. Hennas, 
Pastor (Maud. xi. and xii.), and Ignatius {Eph. 
vii., ix., and xvi., Maa. viii., Tral. vi., JVaV. ii., 
iii., Smyr. iv., vii., orf Pol. iii.) are full of waruiugs 
and admonitions against false prophetsand teachers; 
and Ignatius especially exhorts to obedience of the 
bishop. This w^as his hope for the maintenance of 
sound doctrine. Clement likewise relies upon the 
bishops {i.e. presbyters) for the preservation of the 
unity and purity of the Church (i ad Cor. xlii.- 
xliv. ). Prophecy, however, was not yet suppressed, 
but only repressed and somewhat regulated by the 
rising officials in the Churches. The Didachc 
informs us that prophecy was still free and in good 
rejuito in Syria (or Egypt), although often counter- 
feited and condemned (xi. 7-12). Its <hiys, lunv- 
ever, were numbered, for it was soon to sliare the 
general distrust and opposition towards all extra- 
vagant claims to divine wisdom. The Gnostics 
and Marcion had prophets iw well as the churches, 
and they were sometimes indistinguishable from 
each other (see artt. Gnosticism, Marcionism). 
Then the rise of Montanism {q.v.) was in some 
respects but a resurgence of prophetisin. It was 
an efibrt to revive primitive Christian conditions 
whore each believer was free to exorcise his God- 
given gift. 

5. Disappearance of the prophetic office.— The 

churches were now put on the defensive and they 
soon sought to co-operate in the maintenance of 
their apostolic heritage. Joint action in councils 
was the most efiectivo means at hand. This 
brought the bishops together and greatly increased 
their prestige and power. The appeal to the words 
of Christ was enlarged to include an appeal to 
the teaching and writings of the apostles, and 
the use of the OT as a book of discipline and 
standard of doctrine grew in favour. The Law 
and the Prophets had sufficed for Israel, and the 
Old Covenant needed only to be supplemented }»y 
the New with its apostolic guarantees. Prophecy 
was thus placed under the restraint of written 
records, and it was considered more important to 
interpret the old prophecies than to utter new 
ones. All the unstable, intermittent spiritual gifts 
shared the fate of the prophetic. Tongues, miracles, 
healings waned ; ana by the end of the 2nd cent, 
they were all, including prophecy, under the re- 
straint of the regular officials of the respective 
churches and subordinated to them. Prophecy as 
well as the rest was not denied its theoretic claims, 
but it must keep within the bounds of Holy 
Scripture and the standards of discipline. The 
pressing primitive need of interpreting the ‘signs 
of the tiincH,’ however, seemed to have passed 
away. Men were now trying to adjust Christianity 
to its place in the world. There were sporadic 
efforts to reinstate prophecy as a special function 
in the life of the Church, but it haa served its day 
(Iren. adv. H(er. ii. 32; Eus. HE v. 7). Its most 
important and essential clement was absorbed by 
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the teachers ami preacherH, iintl the office practi- 
cally disappeared. 

Lituuturi.— A. Hlleenfeld, /)/« OlosBolalis in der aUen 


dt^eitunSdes ’Chr%sten^ 
iwntfl Leipssitf, 1906, 1. 2d6ff. ; H, Weinel. DU Wirkungm <Ut 
GeUtes, Freihurir, 1899; J. Armltage Robinson, c.v. * Prophetic 
JJteratiiro * in EBi iii. 8883 ff. ; E. C. Sel>^n, Tfa Christian 
Prophets, Ix)ndnn, 1900. E. K. MITCHELL. 


PROPHECY (Hebrew).—!. Soothsa 7 iiiy and 
prophecy. — According to Cicero {de Div, i. 18), 
there were, traditionally, two kinds of divination, 
the one based upon an art or theory (ars), the other 
Ia(!king such basis. The former consisted in the 
application of certain rules which earlier genera- 
tions believed to have been drawn from the obser- 
vation of occasional coincidences between certain 
appearances and certain subsequent occurrences ; 
thns the Greeks (looking to the north) regarded a 
bird appearing on tlie left as of evil omen, and one 
scon on the right as a harbinger of good fortune 
(cf. Horn. Od. XV. 159, 173 f. ; so 624, as contrasted 
with XX. 242), while tlie Romans, looking tow'ards 
the south, saw a favourable sign in an ams ainifttra. 
Those, again, who cultivated the second main type 
of divination are described by Cicero as perceiving 
the future beforehand by means of a certain agita- 
tion (conritatiu), or unconstrained and free move- 
ment of the mind. 1’he two modes of seeking to 
foretell the future are now usually distinguished 
as divination and prophecy. Now the historical 
writers of the OT, who have of late been frequently 
accused of suppressing the truth, do not conoea! 
the fact that in almost every age the first type of 
prediction had a considerable vogue in Israel. 

ThMB (a) '6nen is forWddnn In Lv 19%, Dt 18l«, 2 K 21«, Mlc 6W, 
Jer 27», Is 673 ; the term seems to have denotcsl the observing 
o( cloud-forutnilonsandof the weather in general, and certainly 
the practice of observing the configuration and colouring of the 
clouds played an iinportaiit r6Ie among the Babylonians and 
Assyrians (cf. 0. BosoUl, Ninem iind Bdbiilon, Bielefeld, 1003, 
p. 86). Again, (A) the practice of rhalKlomanoy is deplored in 
Uo 8 413; this form of dlvinatiun, according to Uerouotua (iv. 
rt7), was found among the Scythians, and Tacitus (Grrm, x.) de* 
scribes the way in which it was practised among the Germans 
(see KHfS Iv. 827'*). Further, (c) there were people In Israel who 
believed that they hot! a connexion with an ’<56, most probably 
‘one who returns’ (cf. Fr. revenant), i.e. a spirit thatoould not 
rest in the grave, and might liring tiding from the under 
world ; the pi. ’<16<WA Is usM In Is 8*® os a parallel of 
‘the ileatl,’ and the word may he derived from Arab. 'd6a, 
• red at ' (cf. the form tjAin instead of the regular [2 K 10»| ; 
the o may have been used also to distinguish the word from ’ii6, 
‘ father '). Those who were believed to be connected with such 
a spirit Imitnteil its supposed weak voice by hollowtoncs (Is 29^), 
like those of the vontrilo<]uist, whence LXX sometimes gives 

iyyaaTpifivBoi. 

This whole siKicics of prediction, working with 
objects or porsoiiH os its media, wa.s called qeaem, 
the agent being the qdsem (Ts.3^etc.). The term 
is connected with Arab, q^ama^ lit. ‘ to cut in 
l)iece.s,’ t hen ‘ to part,’ and t^esem would thus be 
wliat gives a decision regarding the future. The 
representatives of the lawful religion, however, 
were convinced of their superiority to the q6}iem in 
every respect (I S 28®, la 3^ Jer 14^^ Zee 10“ etc.) ; 
and it was a principle of that religion that there 
was no qeaeni in Israel (Nu 23®‘), i.e. among those 
wlio wore faitliful to the lawful religion. The true 
religion of Israel nevertheless countenanced the 
second type of divination noted by (Cicero, and 
actually traced its origin to those who bore the 
title the meaning and history of which we 

must now investigate. 

2. The vocation of the Hebrew prophet.— The 

nature of the prophetic calling can best be studied 
by starting from the name mlhi\ pi, whVim. 

The word means * speaker,’ being formed from the verb K33, 
nhihV, which corresponds to the Arab. ndba*a, signifying * to an- 
nounce’ ; so, too, the Assyr. nahU, ‘to call,’ Hoform,’ ‘com- 
mand ’ ; cf. Nab(isNebo(Ts4(P), Identified with ’Ep/a^v (Ac 14330, 
and the Eth. nabdita, ‘ to speak.’ It is true that many scholars 


(«.g., Kuenen, Wellhausen, Stade) oonneot ndbV with psj, u&ba\ 

* to well forth,’ ‘ to bubble up,’ but this theory Ignores the 

difference between the final gutturals, and severs ndAd’ from Its 
Semitic cognates ; moreover, if tUUfV meant ‘ bubbling up,' a 
‘prophet’ would hardly have been blamed for 'boUiug over* 
(pahiizutht Jer 23 ^ ; cf. Zeph $*) ; while Kuenen’s assertion (De 
rru/etein, I. 60) that the sense of ‘ bubbling up* may have 
develo}>ed into that of ‘speaker* still leaves it open that the 
wHA'tm were ‘speakers' from the outset. The rendering 
‘speaker * is supported also by the fact that one’s nSbV Is some- 
times styled his 'mouth* (£x 71. Is 80“, Jer 1619, 20h 

and that a ndbV of God is also called His ‘ interpreter,^ 

* amtwssador * (Is 4897). Oomill’s interpretation off the word is 
but relatively different from that maintained here ; from the 
Arab. ndAa’a he infers that ndDt* means ' authorized speaker 
wrongly, as the present writer thinks, since ndba’a signifies, not 
simply ‘ to speak,’ but ‘ to inform,* ‘ to announce.’ J. A. Bewer 
(AJSL xviii. [1001] no. 2) proposes to connect ndbV with AssyT. 
K33t *to carry off,’ and to give it the sense of ‘one who Is 
carried away,’ * transported ’ (by a supernatural power), but 
Babylonian- Assyrian usage does not give the slightest hint of 
such a derivation ; the divine name NabQ points rather to the 
derivation from the Bab.-Assyr. tiaAii, ‘ to name,’ ‘ to call.’ 

While the n'bftint accordingly, were * speakers, * 
we must of course uuderstanu that tliey were such 
in a unique sense, t.e., that they were heralds or 
messengors in the highest sphere of human interests, 
viz. religion. They were not, e.g., legal counsel or 
advocates, as is a.s.serted by H. Winckler {Ucligions^ 
geschichtlicher und geschichtlicher Orient^ Leipzig, 
1996, p. 23 f.); for the preparation of ‘written 
contracts,’ to which he refers, required not a 
speaker but a writer, and, while ‘writers’ are 
mentioned, as in the admittedly ancient Song of 
Deborah (Jg 6*^), we never hear of a ndbl' as 
spokesman or counsel in any record of judicial pro- 
ceedings (Ex 18’^'*, Jos 1 S Ru 4^"^- ; cf. 

2»S 15***)* Ib the Code of Hamnmral»i, moreover, 
we find the HbUt ‘elder,’ ‘assessor’ (cf. z^kentm, 
Ru and the daidnu, ‘ iudge,’ but there is no 
mention of the nabiu. Wo infer therefore that 
the Hebrew ndhf was the ‘ speaker ’ in the religions 
sphere, thus corresponding to the Greek 7rpo^?)ri;y, 
originally ‘ the interpreter of the oracle,’ and thus 
‘ the expounder of divine revelation,’ so that neither 
term at first connoted the idea of prediction. 

If the Hebrew prophets, accordingly, were 
‘ speakers * in the religious sphere, it is obvious 
that they wore neither priests {kOhdntm) nor 
‘ judges ’ {shdph^im). It may not be quite solclear, 
however, whether they were poota, as they have 
recently been often called. The present writer 
would here refer to the conclusion at which he 
arrived in his Stilistikt Rhetorik, Poetik in Bezug 
auf die hibl. Litteratur (Leipzig, 1900, p. 30811.), 
viz. that, while the Hebrew prophets occasionally 
introduce lyrics (cf. Is 6^'® 23*®), and often involun- 
tarily broalc into the rhythm of the dirge (e.y., 
Am 6“), they were otherwise speakers or orators. 
Further, the author of Ps 74, writing in the Mac- 
cabo^an period (cf. 1 Mac 4*® 9“^ 14®*), could never 
have said (v.®) ‘ There is no more any ndbt\' had 
he— a poet— regarded himself os one ; while, again, 
Uio poetic books of the OT are, in the Hebrew 
arrangement, kept quite apart from the prophetic 
writings. For similar reasons the whVim cannot 
be classed as philosophers. The Hebrews too had 
their philosophers, the hAkhdmim, or ‘ wise,* whose 
literary productions are found, e.g.y in Proverbs, 
Job, and Ecclesiastes ; but no projffiet of the OT 
ever calls himself a Isaiah (29^^) indeed 

jKisi lively difl’erentiates himself from the class — 
and in the Hebrew order of the OT books the 
n^bt^im and the futkhdmtm appear in different 
divisions. 

3. The ri$e of Hebrew prophecy.— The present 
wnter would begin here by [^ving the conclusion 
to which his own investigations have led him, viz. 
that projihecy was from the first, so to speak, the 
heart-throb of the lawful religion of Israel. This 
is just what we might expect, and, besides, it 
agrees with the testimony of the Pentateuchal 
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source E, which, while some scholars regard it as 
at least second in point of age, the present M’riter 
and others believe to be the oldest of all (cf. £. 
Konig, Kinldtung in das AT, Bonn, 1893, pp. 200, 
^3 f.) ; thus E in Gn 20^ calls Abraham a ndhT (as 
in Ps 105^° the name is given to the patriarchs 
generally, and in Dt 18*®, H&s 12** to Moses). And, 
if other religions found a voice in some form of 
prophecy, why should this not have been the case 
from the first with the lawful religion of Israel ? 

A soinewbat different view is taken by Oornill, who inclines 
to think that Arabia was the native soil of nabt-lam (Drr itrael- 
itischA ProphHismwt^, p. 12). He seeks to support this theory 
by pointinii: to the fact that the basal form of the verb corre- 
sponding to 7iabt' is not found in Hebrew. But Hebrew has 
many nouns that have no corresponding verb at ali, as, ei.g., dam, 

* blood,’ ^aphta', ' dung,’ and these words certainly did not con- 
note foreign or imported concepts. Moreover, while kihhin, 

* to act as priest,' the verb corresponding to kdhin. is as much 
a mere veroum denominativumunibbA* or hithnabM, * to pro- 
phesy ’ (from ndbV), no one would ever deny that the priest- 
hood was an ancient and Indigenous institution among the 
Hebrews. Yet some scholars go even farther than Cornill; 
thus Wellhausen (Dis israel.-jm. Htligum, Leipzig, 1006, p. 20) 
asserts that prophecy arose in Israel in the agitated period 
before the outbreak of the Philistine war. At first sight this 
view seems to find support in 1 8 0<*h ; ‘ the prophet (ndbV) of 
to-day was formerly called the seer' (rd‘eh). The present 
writer is of opinion, however, that in the exposition of this 
passage certain points have not been fully taken account of. 

(1) Samuel bears both titles— -rdVA in 1 S 9H. isf. (nf. i Ch 
26» ndbV in 3^ ; and we need not attach much importance 
to Comill’s statement (p. IS) that he is always called * seer ’in 
the earliest, source, for he is there also styled 'man of Qod' 
(pBS. 10). Moreover, Hanani (Asa’s reign, c. 900 b.g.) is still 
called a seer in 2 Ch lO?- A®, and there, accorrllngly, it is not 
implied that the two terms belonged to different periods. In 
point of fact, the man of God might bo described either as one 
who perceived, or os one who proclaimed, religious truth, so 
that tile miH' was subsequently also called rd'cA (Is 301®) ; and 
the pi'ophet’s act of reception or iierception is always (from 
Am 71 onwards) denoted by the verb nVdh, of which the rd*eh 
of I 8 9®® is the active participle. Hence Wellhausen’s idea of 
an absolute distinction between ‘ prophet ' and ‘ seer ' is un- 
founded. 

(2) We must take into account the purpose of 1 S that 
purpose being to explain why Saul chose the term r6'eh (v.H), 
which is not used of Samuel in the previous part of the chapter. 
It seems ^ ery probable, therefore, that the LXX has here pre- 
served the true reading (iin roe n>po</>iin)v csoAtt b Kahs •uirpo<r- 

6 lUcirwv) ; for (a) the Hebrew here presents a dlfncultj', 
and, eNcn if we read linfbV hayydm, this would mean ‘the 
prophet of to-day ’ ; (/>) the adjunct hayydm is never found in 
the many other references to changes of designation (cf., e.g., 
Gn hayydm might easily arise from ha'am, 'the people,’ 
which is precisely the reading of the LXX, and certainly other 
passages {f.ij. 1 K S'-i) seem to speak of ‘the people' in the 
special sense of ‘ the multitude.' Thus the stateniont that the 
iifhVtm appeared in Israel shortly before the PhillsUno wars 
finds but frail support in 1 S U9b, 

That statement, moreover, is confronted by the fact that In 
tho historical consciousness of Israel there hod been 
long before tho period indicated, as nioy be inferred from Gn 20^ 
(already noted as belonging to E), from Nu iw (j)^ from 
reminiscences of the prophetic function of Moses (l)t I8I®, 
IIos 121*^, and from Jeremiah’s utterance regarding the un- 
broken prophetic sequence from the Exodus (Jer 7^'^). Notwith- 
standing all this, liowever, the statemout in question has been 
amplified by the assertion that prophecy in Israel was derived 
from the Canaan ite religion. It was Kuenen (/)« Pro/eten, il. 
‘227 f.) who formulated tlie theory that in tho closing period of 
the iludges the Cariaanite phenomena of geeat-vemtkking 
f* ecstasy ’) passed over to the worshippers of Jahweh, and that 
Mmuel placed himself at the head of tlie movement. Tliis 
theory won the approval of Wellhausen and others, including 
W. R. Harj>er (/CT, ‘ Amos and Ilosea,’ Edinburgh, 1905, p. Iv). 
(a) It Is to be noted, however, that Harper himself (p. 11 v) does not 
deny that prophecy was indigenous to other Hemitic religions, 
and it would be strange that Israel should be an exception, (b) 
It is extremely unlikely that the Israelites should borrow an 
institution from a religion which they despised and to whoso 
gods and orgiastic practices they were bitterly hostile (Ex 
20a 23»3 84121?., Dfiawf- etc.), (c) Had the Israelites, In the 
period of the Judges, not possessed the Institution which con- 
stitutes the deepest source of their religious pow'cr, then the 
Canaanites, with their superior external culture and an alluring 
form of religion, would almost certainly have absorbed them. 
(d) The statement of Wellhausen and his siux^essors, viz. that 
prior to Samuel's time there was a whole host of n<bVirn in 
Israel, and that Samuel simply put himself at their head, finds 
no support in the sources. We read of no religious movement 
teforo Samuel's day, for we can hardly think of Samson In this 
connexion, while in Eli’s time the Ark itself was not guarded 
against capture by the enemy (1 H 4G). Far from there having 
been a multitude of prophets before Samuel’s day, we read that 

* the word of the Lord was rare In those days ; vision was not 
widely spread’ ( 30 - 
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The actual situation, as it appeared to the his- 
torical consciousness of Israel, was, in contrast to 
the foregoinu views, rather as follows. The fervour 
of faith in Jahweh as supreme among the gods 
(Ex 16'* 18"), which had been kindl^ by the 
deliverance from Egypt, never wholly died out 
(Jos 24®*, Jg 2*®) ; on tho contrary, clear-sighted 
representatives of the true religion, such as DeDorali 
(Jg4^), and God-fearing men like Gideon (8^*) had 
striven to maintain it. Nevertheless, tho national 
and religious life sank to a very low level, and, in 
particular, the nation seemed about to bo over- 
whelmed by tho Philistines, who were constantly 
being reinforced from Crete (A. Noordtzij, 
FUistijnen, Kainpen, 1906, pp. 39, 123 f.). Even 
the high-priestly family fell into a state of complete 
degeneracy in Eli’s sons, Hophni and Pliinenas; 
the ancient symbol of the divine covenant was cap- 
tured by the enemy ; and a daugliter - in - law of 
Eli, heart-broken at her people’s calamity, gave 
her child the name Ichabod, * dishonour,’ * ignominy* 
(1 S 4**'**). It was in this extremity that Samuel 
stood forth on lielialf of his people ; speaking as a 
messenger of his God, he brought them to repent, 
and to turn to Jahweh (7*'**). It was Samuel who 
once more raised the standard of religion and 
nationality, and this standard was then seized and 
carried far and wide by otliers. It is only after 
his great victory, which he commemorated hy 
setting up tho stone called Eben-ezer (‘stone of 
[Jahweh’s] help,* 7**), that we find traces of tlie 
‘ prophetic companies * (K)®). 

4. The development of Hebrew prophecy.— ( it) 
Companies of the prophets . — Wo w’ould note here, 
to begin with, the operation of the general law 
according to which the great figures in the prophetic 
field draw round them numbers of emulative 
disciples. Thus Moses has satellites in Miriam, 
the prophetess, who led the women in their chant 
of victory at the Red Sea (Ex 15*®^*), and tho elders 
who received a portion of his spirit (Nu ll’®'^ [.)]).* 
In a similar way those who had been moved by the 
religious and patriotic spirit of Samuel drew round 
him as their leader. Such prophetic hands— often, 
though less correctly, called ‘schools of the prophets’ 
— come once more into special prominence in the 
struggle between Baal and Jahweh, when Klijali 
and l^isha stood forth as champions of the legiti- 
mate religion of their people. Even Amos (c. 760 
B.c.) makes reference to ‘sons of the prophets,’ as 
such disciples or scholars could be called in tlie 
Hebrew idiom (Am 7*^; cf. 1 K 20®®). The statii.«» 
of the prophets Samuel, Elijah, Elisha, and Amos, 
in relation to the mem hers of the prophetic com- 
panies, may to some extent be made out from the 
following references ; the latter prophesied before 
Samuel (I S 19**), or sat before Elisha (2 K 4®*), 
and, as this mode of expression finds a parallel in 
the well-known affirmation of Elijah, ‘ the Lord, 

. . . before whom I stand’ (1 K 17* etc.), we infer 
that they were the agents or pupils of the greater 
men ; moreover, they addressed Eli.sha as * man of 
God ’ (2 K 4*®) ; and Elisha treats one of them as 
his servant (6*®'** ; cf. also 9*). In Samuel’s time, 
again, we see the bands of prophets marching in 
proceasion to the sound of harp and tinihrrl, and 
from this fact, as from other references in the 
sources, wo infer that the part which they played 
in the religious development was of a threefold 
kind; (1) they disseminated tho ideas of men like 
Samuel, Elijah, and Elislia among tho people {in 
2 K 8® Gehazi recounts the great deeds of Elisha) ; 

(2) in chants expressing the great Jiistoric memories 
of their people they sounded forth the praise of 
God to the accompaniment of musical instruments ; 

(3) in all probability they recorded the history of 

1 On Uie truatworthincMg of the earlier otrata of the Hebrew 
historical record of. B. Koulg, Gench. de» Reicheg Gottes, p. 12 ff. 
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Urael in the spirit of the prophetic religion j and 
accordingly it would doubtless be in their circle 
that the tK)ok of Jashar (Jos 10’*, 2 S 1’*), the tK)ok 
of the wars of the Lord (Nu 21’*), and especially 
the many other prophetic writings mentioned as 
sources (1 Ch 29” etc.) wore composed. As regards 
the inner relationship between men like Samuel 
and these orophetic societies, we may say that, 
while the former were vehicles of revelation, the 
members of the latter were derivative or repro- 
ductive prophets. But a more important mark of 
distinction is the fact that, while these derivative 
prophets caught the excitement of the times and 
in their vehement movements would throw them- 
selves half-naked (drAm^ Is 58^ etc.) upon the 
ground (1 8 19”), such enthusiastic and ecstatic 
behaviour is never ascribed to Samuel, Elijah, or 
Elisha ; hence Stade, in attributing such action to 
the leading prophetic figures as well (BihL Theologie 
daa A2\ Tubingen, 19U5, § 64), is speaking entirely 
without authority. Thus, to sum up what the 
sources tell us regarding a possible first step in the 
development of genuine Heurew prophecy, we may 
say that the leading representatives became centres 
of groups or circles of emulative disciples who 
sought— sometimes, doubtless, in ways not wholly 
commendable— to spread the true light. This view 
contrasts with the genetic theory advanced, c.y., 
by Wellhausen. This scholar speaks of the 
members of these prophetic unions (1 8 !()*’'*)» 
somewhat disparagingly, as * swarms of prophets ’ 
{Proiihetenschwdrvie [p. 20, etc.]), compares them 
to tlie modern dervishes of the East and to the 
Thracian Bacchantes of Greece, and regards them 
as having provided the raw materials from wdiich 
the proplietic function of a Samuel or a Nathan 
was developed by a process of refinement. This 
now widely accepted theory (propounded also by 
K. Marti, Gc^ch, dtr ismelit, mligion^ Strassburg, 
1907, p. 139), iiowever, stands opposed to the state- 
ments of the sources. For (i. ), ns was shown above, 
Abraham and Moses wQi*e thought of as having 
been prophets, and Samuel is expressly called a 
ndfti’ (I S 3”). (ii.) None of the later prophets 
who occupietl an independent position is ever de- 
scribed as having been previously a member of a 
prophetic society ; thus Elisha was called from the 
plough (I K 19**), and Amos plainly declares that 
ne was not the son {i.e. disciple) of a prophet, but 
a herdsman and a dresser of sycamore trees, the 
Lord having called him from following the flock 
(7*"*)« (ui-) It seems probable that the members 
of the prophetic companies, by reason of their 
national and mure material points of view, became 
tile popular prophets referred to in the passage of 
Amos just citeif and in Is 3® etc. Thus the theory 
of Wellhausen conflicts with the actual data, and 
in point of fact it rests upon the evolutionary 
hypothesis, which so many scholars of the present 
day treat as an axiom. 

(6) FaUe prophets.-— A further distinction among 
tliose who clauned to speak for Jahweh was that 
between true and false prophets. A concrete illus- 
tration of this distinction will be found in the 
scene in which Ahab and his ally Jehoshaphat seek 
to ascertain the possibilities of an attack upon the 
Syrians ( 1 K 22**^). Four hundred prophets assured 
them of victory, but another, Mi^ah the son of 
Imlah, predicted a dififerent issue, and went to 
prison rather than keep silence regarding the defeat 
which his prophetic consciousness divined. Here, 
then, we nnd a cleavage which affected not merely 
the rank but also the spiiit of the prophets. Other 
representatives of the class to which the four 
hundred belonged are those with whom Amos con- 
trasted himseU (Am 7***), those whose removal 
waH predicted by Isaiah (Is 3® etc.), and those who 
were denounced by Micah (Mio 3^*) ; cf. also the 


collision between Hananiah and Jeremiah (Jer 
28*“^). 

How are we to explain the rise of this inferior 
type of prophet? It is not adequately accounted 
for by tne desire of court favour or of material 
gain (cf. Am 3®*'-)* The true explanation lies 
rather in the fact that the conception of God set 
forth by Samuel, Nathan, Elijah, Amos, etc., was 
unwelcome to many in Israel. Thus, while these 
greater prophets represent God as the stern patron 
of justice and the avenger of wrong-doing, and 
therefore as one who must often threaten retribu- 
tion, others ventured to regard the Deity as a 
weakly indulgent being. These, accordingly, 
fawned upon the rulers and upon all who were 
inclined to violate justice within the State (cf. Is 
28^ ‘ they reel in wine . . . they stumble in judg- 
ment ’). From the period of the Assyrian invasion 
of Palestine (c. 733 B.C.), again, there emerged a 
fresh element of differentiation among the prophets 
of Jahweh. About that time the prophet Isaiah 
arrived at the conviction that it was not the task 
of those who had received the true religion to 
emulate worldly states in political undertakings 
or in amassing munitions of war. But, while 
Isaiah accordingly denounced alliances with Egypt 
and other countries (30***^*) and reprimanded too 
boastful display of military stores (39*’^ ), there 
were other prophets who sided with king and 
people and whom the people calleii their *wise 
ones* (29*** *®). It was the habit of these coun- 

scllors to paint the horizon of external politics in 
the brightest colours (cf. Jer 6** ‘saying, Peace, 
{)eace ; when there is no peace *). 

Now it can scarcely be doubted which of these 
classes represented tne true Israel. For, while 
Harper (p. cx) says that the adversaries of the 
OT prophets should not be called ‘ false prophets,* 
this was precisely the designation applied to them 
by the characteristic representatives of the nation, 
who found the true prophets of Jahweh, c.g., in 
Moses, not in Balaam ; in Micaiah, not in the four 
hundred partisans of Ahab ; in Isaiah, not in those 
who joined the wealthy in their dissipations (Is 
28’) ; in Jeremiah rather than in Hananiah (Jer 
28’*’-). That Moses and his successors were given 
the pre-eminence appears from the fact that their 
wonls wore preserved among the treasures of the 
national literature, and this procedure finds 
absolute justification in the circumstance that in 
the face of the people (who were acquainted with 
both classes) Isaiah stigmatized his opponents as 
drunken, and Micah (3**) his as diviners ‘for 
money ’ (cf. § 9). Our conclusion, accordingly, is 
that the prophets whose writings appear in the OT 
represent the true type of Hebrew prophecy, while 
their opponents were a degenerate species. 

(c) laolatrous prophets.— lioi a few prophets 
amon^ the Hebrews rendered homage to the cults 
of Baal and Astarte, personifications respectively 
of the sun and the moon ; such were those who 
enjoyed the patronage of Jezebel (1 K IS*®*®®, 2 K 
10 ”, Jer 23*®). Other phases of the development 
are of less moment, onu are discussed below. 

5. The aim of the true prophets.— (a) The aim 
of the true prophets was not, as has recently been 
asserted (Wellhausen, p. 16 ; E. Meyer, Die 
Israeliten und ihre NwnJbarstdvMne^ Halle, 1906, 
pp. 82, 84, 136), the realization of the so-called 
' Bedawl ideal.* The hypothesis is all the more 
inconceivable because there was in Palestine a 
non-Israelite clan, viz. the Rechabites (q.v.), whose 
great object it was to maintain the Bedawl mode 
of life, and who sought to honour their ancestral 
tradition by not building houses or planting vine- 
yards ( J er 36®** ). But none of the Heorew prophets 
adopM this principle, and even Elijah did not 
always live in the desert or in caves (1 K ; 
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on the contrary, the genuine prcmheta appreciated 
the efforts and achievements of human culture, 
and accordingly we read in the OT that man is to 
subdue the powers of nature (Gn 1“), and that lie 
is permitted to enjoy the products of the land 
(Ex 3^ etc. ), as well as the gratifications of adom* 
ment (Gn 24*“^- etc.) and of the arts (Ex IS*®'* 
etc.). The ‘Bedawl ideal* Is surely something 
very different from the prophetic hope that in the 
coming age *tliey shall sit every man under his 
vine and under his fig tree ’ (Mic 4^). Nor did the 
mophets stand aloof from the common life of their 
lellowH, or from their duties to the nation. Asa 
matter of fact, tlieir patriotism was one of their 
most characteristic qualities, as is shown by what 
we read of Abraham (Gn 14), Moses, Deborah, and 
Samuel. Isaiah identified himself so closely with 
his people that it wrung his heart to have to 
propliesy calamity (Is 8“)» and how sorely, with 
other prophets, did he mourn the political dis- 
ruption ot the nation (Is ID*, Jer 3“ Ezk 37***^-, 
Hos 1“ 3®) I Jeremiah in particuloi* was second to 
none in the intensity of his patriotic feeling (cf. 
Jer4« 91 etc.). 

{b) The real aim of the true Hebrew prophecy 
was to uphold the religion of Jahweh os the 
Eternal Gcxl, and to supply spiritual guidance to 
the nation which had been chosen to be the earliest 
f(K!us of that religion. The function of the 
prophets, accordingly, was to perform a task in 
the highest sense religious, and to work for the 
loftiest ideals of human civilization. 

6. The means employed.—fa) Artio7ui.--li was 
natural that the Hebrew prophets, especially in 
the earliest times, should seek to reinforce ^oir 
words by actions. In jioint of fact, Abraham, the 
herald of what became the recognized religion of 
Israel, championed it almost exclusively by his 
conduct, and l\is greatest service to it was his 
obedience to the impulse that led him to abandon 
his polytheistic neighbours (Gn 12^ Jos 24*) and to 
found a new home for his faith in a strange land. 
Moses liimself was a man of deeds rather than a 
*man of words* (Ex 4^^), and we note a similar 
energy of action in prophetic personalities like 
Deborah (Jg 4^®^*) ana Samuel. The prophetic 
work of Elijah and Elisha (1 K 17-2 K 13^*) like- 
wise consists almost entirely of actions. Now, 
while many features in the records of these actions 
may be regarded os later embellishments— ^for 
Hemew his^ry cannot claim to Ix) free from what 
is a characteristic of all human tradition (cf. 
K5nig, Gesch. des Beic/ies Gottea, pp. 7 ft’, 37 ff.) — 
yet, Iwfore rejecting the marvellous deeds ascril^d 
to the prophets, we should bear in mind the follow- 
ing points: (1) the Hebrew historical books con- 
tain many remarkable indications of trustworthi- 
ness (t6. p. 158* ) ; (2) the narratives regarding the 
patriarchs are free from the miraculous element ; 
(3) we find Isaiah otfering to King Ahaz an eviden- 
tial sign from the upper or the under world (Is 7^*) 
— hero, therefore, a man of most discerning mind 
(cf. 5*^"^*) thinks it not impossible that theBupreme 
Spirit should overcome other cosmic powers ; (4) 
it is easier to accept the theory that the marvellous 
deeds have been embellished than to reject the 
substratum of the records relating to these deeds ; 
there can be no husk without a kernel. The 
kernel in question here, however, consists in the 
deepest convictions of a whole people — a people, 
moreover, that stands at a relatively high stage in 
the development of human culture and was com- 
pelled by a destiny of the sternest character to 
rest the objective validity of its religious position. 

A link 1x3tween deed and spoech as media of tbe 
prophet’s work is found in the symbolic action. 
Moses, during a battle with Ainalek, holds up his 
rod towards the sky, thus pointing to the true 


source of help (Ex 17'^). Samuel pours oil upon 
the head of Saul (1 S 10^), and so indicates the 
lamp of the sanctuary, which was fed with oil and 
symbolized the knowirage that streams from God. 
The prophet Ahijah, in meeting Jeroboam, rends 
his garment in twelve pieces in order to show that 
God is about to divide the kingdom (1 K 11*^*). 
In 1 K 20“'®- we read that one of the sons of the 
prophets asked one of his fellows to .strike him, so 
that by his wounds he might concretely depict the 
punishment which Aliab had incurreu. Another 
action of a symlMilic character is mentioned in 22®', 
and still another perhaps in Am 9®. 

A peculiar group of such actions is furnished by 
the following tuissages from the Prophets : Hos 1. 3, 
Is 20*-®, Jer 13®*®® 18®'* 19. 25'“-»® etc., Ezk 4®'®- 5®®®* 
21 ®. J 4 . 24Sff. 37i6»r.^ Zec ID*®-. A key to the 
solution of the problem presented by these passages 
may perliaps be found in the narrative of Jer 26'®'®-. 
Hero the prophet is commanded to make a whole 
group of nations dniik from the cup of God’s fury 
— a command which could not of course l)e literally 
carried out, although ihe story runs as if it had 
been. Jeremiah’s words woiiui therefore simply 
imply that he hod been prompted hy his tlivine 
monitor to pe|:forin the action indicated, and tiial 
he performed it in his own oonscioasnoss ; and the 
real aim of the narrative is to depict the corre- 
siKinding determination of God in the clearest way 
(full discussion in HDD v. 174-176). 

Another type of symbolic action brings ns closer 
still to the distinctively prophetic media. This is 
found in the instances in which a symbolic name 
is given to a person or thing, as, e,//., when Isaiah 
callB one of his sons Bli^’Ar-jnshiU), ' a remnant shall 
return,’ in order that, when this son should pass 
through the streets of Jerusalem, he should be a 
silent yet eloquent witness to the hope that at 
least a minority of Israel would return to their 
God (Is 7® ; cf. 8* 7®^ 8®- ®® 30*, Zee U*). 

(6) Speech and icriting. — The earlier Hebrew 
prophets, or 'prophets of action' (J. G. Herder, 
vom Geiitt dcr ebrdischen Poesies in Werke^ 
Carlsruhe, 1820-27, II. ii. 135), whose utterances 
consisted mainly of brief oracles, may be clearly 
distinguished from the ‘literary prophets,* the 
authors of the distinctively pro)>hetic literature 
that took its rise (c. 760 B.c.) in the composition of 
the primitive Obadiah (cf, Kimig, Einlcitungt pp. 
360-362). The grounds of the literary develop- 
ment have been found mainly in one or other of 
the following factors : (1) the injunction to make 
a permanent written record of prophetic utterances 
(Is 8® 30*, Hal) 2"*, Jer 30* 36^), as >vas urged by 
Oeliler {Theoloffis des AT, Tubingen, 1873-74, § 180) ; 
as a matter of fact, however, more than one book 
of prophetic discourses was extant ))rior to Is 8® ; 
(2) ‘the more ethically reformative eliorts of tiie 
prophets of the 8lh century’ (so Kuenen, Einlvi- 
tung in das AT ^ Germ, tr., Leipzig, 1885-94, §48. 1) 
—a theory that seems questionable in view of the 
powerful defence of morality made by men like 
Nathan and Elijah ; while, again, the connexion 
Ijetween the reformative efforts of the prophets 
and the recording of their speeches is lar from 
clear. The present writer’s view is that the 
change was due not to a religiou.s development at 
all, but to the general progress of civilization. As 
noted above, the utterances of the earlier prophets 
are of the nature of isolated sentences, and light is 
thrown upon this by the fact tliat, while the words 
of Balaam are descrilied as m'shdlim (Nu 2.3* etc.), 
the word mashillt in this sense, never occurs in the 
prophetic books. Prophetic utterance, however, 
would naturally share in the progress which raised 
Hebrew literature in general to a higher level. 
At a time when such methotlical and yet plastic 
historical works as J were being composed the 
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simple oracle of the prophets gave place to more 
elaborate discourses, and some prophets were now 
indeed writing books of their own. 

7. Period and chronological sequence. — The 
chronological succession of the literary prophets as 
well as their actual date is a matter of mat 
importance, since tlie historical background of the 
discourses furnishes the l)e8t commentary upon 
them. Tiie chronological succession may be made 
out from certain indications both in the form and 
in the contents of the books. (1) Linguistically, 
we note, that the ratio in which *dnoX;Af and 
dnf, the two Hebrew words for ‘I,* occur in 
Samuel is 48 : 50 ; in Kings 9:45; and in Chron- 
icles 1 ; 30 ; and, again, that in Amoa it is 10:1, 
in Uosea 11 : 10 (owing pcrlmps to a mid -Palestinian 
colouring of the work); in Isaiah (1-39) 5:8; in 
Micah 1:2; in Jeremiah 37 : 53 ; in Ezekiel 1 : 138 ; 
in llaggai 0:4; in Zechariah 1:8; and in Malachi 
1 : 5. Here wo notice that in the prophetic books, 
as thus arranged, the use of the form *dn( con- 
stantly increases. Now, as the three historical 
works named by way of example doubtless came 
into being successively in different centuries, it 
follows that these prophetical writings, running 
parallel to them in tneir linguistic cfuiracter, must 
also have arisen in the order given. ^ (2) Still 

clearer indications of the date of a particular 
prophet arc to be found in the political conditions 
to which he refers. Thus the aiscourses of Amoa 
allude to a number of still independent states lying 
around Israel— Damascus (P ®), Gaza, i,e. Philistia 
Tyre f ®'*) ; while Samaria too is still indepen- 
dent Further, Amos (6”) and Hosea (9^ 10® 

12*) make but cursory allusion to Assyria as the 
power which was to execute judgment upon the 
unfaithful portion of Israel. In Isaiah (7'"®^* 10®*^* 
etc. ), however, the allusion is quite unmistakable ; 
Assyria, in fact, has now trodden Damascus (732 
B.c.) and Samaria (722) under foot (10®); in 20^ 
mention is made of Surgon, the A.ssyrian monarch 
who, according to the cuneiform chronology, 
reiraed 722-705 B.c. ; and in the later discourses 
of Isaiah Judah is the only kingdom that still pre- 
.serves its independence (28®*^*)- In Nahum and 
Jeremiah, again, wo see the fall of Assyria and 
Babylonia’s atlvanco t-o the hegemony of W. Asia. 
The Exile, which Jeremiah had predicted (25^^ 
etc.), was a fact of experience for Ezekiel (!”• 
etc.}; and, finally, Hagj^ai, Zechariah (1-8), and 
Malachi refer to the Persian king, or to the viceroy 
(Mai 1*) who now ruled in Jerusalem. 

The mass of the prophetic literature, accordingly, 
aro.se in the period 760-460 n.c. ; and, in the 
present writer^ opinion, a group of five book.s 
(Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Nanum) represents 
the golden age of Hebrew rhetoric, while other 
three groups (Jeremiah, Joel, Zephaniah, 
Habakkuk ; Ezekiel, Deutero - Isaiah [40 fF.], 
Jonah ; Haggai, Zechariah [1-8], Malachi) niay, 
in view of their tendency to pleonasm and their 
less metaphorical style, be assigned to the .silver 
age. The concluding portion of * Isaiah’ (55-66), 
while containing perhaps some literary remains of 
the prophet, will then, in it.s present form, prob- 
ably be the work of a disciple (cf. 8^®) ; and 
* Daniel ’ will be a recast of traditions and expecta- 
tions connected with a historical Daniel (Ezk 
14*®* 28®), circulated during the Maccabcean wars 

with a view to exhorting the weak and comforting 
the godly (cf. Dn 8**^*, and Kdnig, Einleitung^ 
§§ 78-82). 

Uocontly, it in tnie, the theory has been hasardod that the 
writiiiga of all the Hebrew nropheta were oonipoaed in the 

P eriod 300-20U b.c. (so, notably, M. Vernes, EMait bibliques^ 
arts, 1891, p. ix, etc.)— a theory which demands some examina- 
tion in view of the fact that certain scholars (Duhm, P. Ilaupt, 


I The distinctive linguistic characteristics of the prophets are 
ttiUy discussed in the present writer’s EinUittnig, $ 59. 


etc.) assiicn portions of the prophetical literatare (Is 24-27, llab.) 
to the 2nd cent. b.o. Now (a) the type of Hebrew written 0. 
800 B.C. is found in Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah. It is true 
that Vernes (PrMs d'hUtoire Juioe, Paris, 1889, p. 802) believes 
that the editor of these three books lived e. 150 s.o. ; the latest 
hand in the composition of Nohoniiidi, however, closes the 
genealogy of the high-priestly family with JadduafNeh 12 il« 22 ), 
a contemporary of Alexander the Oreat (Jos. Ant. xi. viii. 7), 
so that we must still assign the books in question to c. S.30-800 ; 
and hence the prophetical writings, reflecting an older stage in 
the development of Hebrew, must be products of an earlier 

E ‘ ti. (5) It is easy to see why Hebrew contemporaries of 
-kudurri-ufur (604-562 s.o.), king of Babylon, should 
reproduce his name in the form Nebukhadre;;^r, which occurs 
27 times in Jer. (213 etc.) and is the only form found in Ezk. 
(267 29iHf. 3010). If Jer. and Ezk., however, were written In the 
Srd cent. b.o., ».«. some 800 years after the time of Nabu- 
kudurri-ufiir, the form Nebukhadrcf^r is by no moans so 
intelligible, quite apart from the fact that in Hebrew works 
which really date from the post-Exilio period the form 
Nebukhodnesyar is used, (r) It Is surely mere caprice to say 
that the kinj^orns of Damascus and Israel, Nineveh, the 
Babylonian motmrchy, and the Persian empire would be made 
the historical ba<‘kground of books written (according to t)\e 
theor}’) at a time when these political magnitudes were no 
longer in existence (for a full discussion of the theory cf. Konig, 
Eitileitunij, 8 59). 

8. What the true prophets actually accom- 
plished.— (a) They upheld the lawful religion of 
their nation. We see this in Samuel, who hy his 
appeal for loyalty to Jahweh moved the peojuo to 
express their penitence by a common symbolical 
action (1 S 7®). We see it in Elijah, who at a 
critical moment stood forth as the champion of the 
ancestral religion (I K 17*). We likewise hnd it 
in Amos, when, in his very first discourse, he pre- 
sages a divine retribution upon Damascus fur the 
evils w’hich it had wreaked upon Israel (Am 1*). 
Amos here assumes that tl»o Disposer and Judge 
of all will act on Israel’s behalf, and makes it dear, 
as by a liglitning flash, that the nation was con- 
nected witli the Eternal God by an ancient bond 
which it is the prophet’s one aim to maintain. It 
was with the same conviction in their hearts that 
Hosea (11* etc.), Isaiah (I***), and the other rei>rc- 
sentatives of true prophecy came upon the scene. 
Hence the prophets 01 the 8th cent. 11 . 0 . were in 
no sense creators of a new era in religion, as is so 
widely held to-day— a view that reappears in 
Wellnausen (p. 23), while Marti [Die lieligion des 
AT unter den Religionen des vorderen Orients ^ 
Tubingen, 1906, Eng. tr., London, 1907) finds 
three successive periods in the spiritual liistory of 
Israel, those namely of the ‘ Beuawi religion,’ the 
‘ peasant religion ’ (oeginning with Israel’s arrival 
in Canaan), and the ‘ projihetic religion ’ (from 
Amos onwards). This quite modern hypothesi.s, 
however, re.sts upon a misjconception of tne pci-rna- 
nent and fundamental character of the lawful 
religion of Israel. This, even on the lowest esti- 
mate, comprises the following elements : (1) belief 
in the existence of a God who is not, like the 
Babylonian or Greek deities, a product of the 
cosmic process (Gn 1* 2®**, Is 31*) ; (2) a thorough- 
going monotheism, involved in the universal scope 
of the religion that began with Abraham (Gn 12^**, 
from an ancient Jahwistio source) ; (3) the thought 
of God as purely spiritual— there lieing at first no 
trace of an idol in the history of the earliest patri- 
archs (Gn 12*-25*®) ; (4) the rejection of magic 
and soothsaying (Ex 22*®, Nu 23"), etc. The sup- 
porters of the modern hypothesis assert that Amos 
made the idea of justice the main element in the 
conception of God. But, besides the fact that 
Amos himself says nothing of any such radical 
change and adopts no new divine name to signalize 
it, it must be remembered that the God of the 
prophets had all along been the patron of justice 
and law. Was it not in the name of this God 
that the great principles of justice found in the 
Decalogue were promulgated, that Moses instituted 
courts of law (Ex 18*®** [E]), and that even royal 
transgressors were arrai^ed (2 S 12, 1 K 18)? 
All that can be said ot Amos in this regard 
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is that he strongly emphasized the divine justice 
by proclaiming that the Eternal God would not 
pass over His own people when His day came 
(Am 6'®*^*)* What Amos did with reference to the 
justice of God was in fact precisely what, a little 
later, Hosea did with reference to God’s love (cf. 
Hos 1®''^ 11'), and Isaiah with reference to His 
holiness (6’®'* ; asasanction for universal righteous- 
ness, 5'®*** etc.). Nevertheless, the prophets 
of the 8th cent, in thus emphasizing individual 
attributes of God, were certainly not the founders 
of a new religion. 

(6) The prophets directed the affairs of the 
Kingdom of Clod. Originally and in principle 
God Himself was to be the sole ruler, and could 
be represented only by those who were hlied 
by His spirit. When at length an earthly king- 
dom was sanctioned, the prophets still retained 
their religious jurisdiction, and acted as the con- 
science of the nation. This explains Samuel’s con- 
flict with Saul (cf. Kdnig, GcscL des Reiches GoUeSt 
pp. 133 f., 199f., 202f.) ; and even to a David pro- 
phecy in the {)erson of Gad had to make clear that 
the king’s part in external politics was to maintain 
the independence of the country and to avoid w'ars 
of oflence (2 S 24). Solomon’s political and religi- 
ous obliquities were denounced by Ahijah the 
Shllonite (I K ll“''*)f "-nd Sheniaiah and Elisha 
likewise intervened effectively in national affairs 
(1 K 12”‘**, 2 K 9*). The most important factor 
here, however, was Isaiah’s great utterance, ‘In 
quietness and in confidence shall be your strength ’ 
(Is 30'®), and his assertion that by political alliances 
and material preparations for war Jahweh’s people 
were only trying to rival the Gentile nations 
(v.'®, and the contemporary passages Zee 9“^, 
Hos 2^). The chosen nation must keep to its 
mission of being a light to mankind (Is 42® 49®'*) ; ^ 
and, if it had but obeyed this prophetic injunction, ' 
it would not only have preserved its existence as 
a state, but would have discharged a supremely 
great function in the world’s history. 

On similar lines the Hebrew prophets solved the 
related problem of their attitude to foreign nations. 
As was said above (8$ (a)), the true prophets were 
ardent patriots. Isaiah identifies himself fully 
with his guilt-laden nation (cf. 1* 3^®), and Micaii 
can but wail and howl for its calamities, deserved 
though they were (1®). True patriotism, how’ever, 
does not consist in pandering to tho natural 
instincts of the masses— instincts but too easily 
directed to the conquest and exhaustion of alien 
peoples. The genuine patriot, on the contrary, 
must over keep in mind the higher ideals of his 
nation. Hence the Hebrew prophets, with their 
unparalleled gifts of a spiritual leadership, brought 
all things under the moral and religious point of 
view, and it is this too which regulates their atti- 
tude to the great monarchies of their time. The 
prophet mi^ht hold over his own people the doom 
of foreign invasion, but the invader himself wajs 
only an instrument in the hands of tho Supreme 
Disposer. Thus the Assyrian was the rod of God’s 
anger (Is 10®), and tho evils which he wreaked 
upon Israel were an element in the retribution to 
wmich the majori^ of Jahweh’s people were rightly 
liable by reason of bheir unfaithfulness. Similarly, 
foreign rulers are sometiinos even calle<l the 
‘ servants * of God ( Jer 26® 27® 48'®, Ezk ^’). But. 
Avhen such rulers in mei-e nithlessness pass beyona 
the limits of their divinely appointed worlc of 
retribution, the prophet threatens them with 
judgments of the sternest kind (Is 10® ‘ Woe to 
Asshur, the rod of mine anger 1 ’ [RVm], Jer 50^' "• 
Ezk 38'*-, Enochs Ixxxix. 69). 

Id view of the aotuai facts, it is strange that the old charge of 
unduly favouring the Ohaldwans ehould recently have been once 
more brought agidnst Jeremiah in particular (H. WfneUer, 


KAT* [1908], p. 170 f.X We can but re|)eut, however, that, as 
the sources make absolutely clear, Jeremiah demanded the 
submisaion of Israel to an alien domination only by reason of 
his divinely inspired conviction that Ood had so decreed it in 
order to punish the unfaithful majority (so, e,g., K. H. Graf, 
Der Prophet Jeremia. l^ipsig, 186S, and others, as cited in 
Konig, Geaeh. des Reienet UoiUs, p. 260 f.X 

(c) A third phase of the prophets’ activity appears 
in their preserving, expanding, and spiritualizing 
the Law. (1) That tney loyally defended the 
legislative basis of the J ah web religion scarcely 
requires proof. In view of certain modern theories, 
however, it may bo well to state that Amos accused 
his people of rejecting God’s Law and not keeping 
His statutes (2®); and Hosea bitterly denounces 
the same evils (4® 8'*). But, without miducing 
further testimony, we may affirm that what the 
prophets did with regard to the divine command* 
meats was, in the first place, to guard tiio long- 
inherited religious and moral ideals of the com- 
munity. They were primarily reformers, and their 
demand for repentance could never have appealed 
to the conscience of their contemporaries except 
upon the common ground of a recognized law. 
(2) Tliat the prophets also expanded tho Law, 
though not quite so obvious, is nevertheless dis. 
tinctly shown by the following incidenis : at the 
institution of the human kingsnip Samuel defined 
‘the prerogative of the kingship, some kind of 
constitution, and deposited it ‘ before the Lord,* 
i,e. in the most holy place of the chief sanctuary 
of the time (1 S 10“) ; in Hosea (2**), again, we 
find the injunction that the designation ‘ Ba'al ’ 
(lit. ‘ owner,’ * husband ’) shall no longer bo applied 
to Jahwch, the implication being that, in the 
critical days of the conflict between tlie Ba’al cult 
and the worship of the Eternal, the people must 
avoid what had previously ranked as an adia- 
phoron ; once more, the law in Deuteronomy 
(23' [Heb. *]) by which eunuchs were excluded from 
the community of Jahweh is repealed in the closing 
(Exilic) division of Isaiah (56®*®)— the result of a 
deepening sense of the ultimate universality of God’s 
Kingdom. (3) The prophets spiritualized the Law 
by the emphasis which they laid upon religion and 
morality as the all-important factors in human life. 
This appears from a long series of proplietic utter- 
ances which begins with Samuel’s great sayinj^, 
‘To obey is better than sacrifice ’(IS 16“), and is 
continued in the question of Amos (5“), ‘Didye 
bring unto me sacriticeB . . . in the wilderness forty 
years?’ Devotion to God can find exiuossion 
without sacrifice — a truth that is even more 
strongly insisted upon in Hos 5® 6® 8'® 14®, Is 1 '*29'®, 
Mic 6®'®, Jer 7“'*. Nor does even Ezekiel in any 
degree depart from this attitude. Ho severely 
reproaches his people with their impiety and im- 
morality ; he calls Israel * a rebellious house ’ (2* 
etc.) ; he insists above all things upon an inward 
transformation (11'® 36“"®^) ; he is anxious to pre- 
vent disloyalty in every form (37'®"*); hLs zeal for 
the rebuilding of the Temple was a means of 
making Israel ashamed of its past transgressions 
(43'® 4^*’ 46®’'®) ; and one of his great as}»iration.s 
was the benevolent treatment of aliens (47®®'*). 
If Ezekiel was also concerned for the ceremonial 
law, it was simply in order that by means of a 
regular order of worship the impious might be 
warned against a repetition of their former dis- 
loyalty. The propnets, moreover, sought to 
spiritualize the Law positively ; thus, in contrast 
to the ordinance regarding fasting (Lv 16*®"* etc.), 
we read in the prophets: ‘Is not tins the fast that 
I have chosen ? to loose the bonds of wickedness,’ 
etc. (Is 68®"* ; cf. Zee 7®’'®), while, in place of the 
rending of garments as a symbol of mourning 
(cf. 2 § S"), Joel (2'*) bids tne people rend their 
hearts (of. Kflnig, Gesch., p. 317 ff.). 

(d) These three aspects of prophetic activity 
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with regard to the Law are now largely ignored, 
and the main emphasis is usually laid upon what 
the prophets say about the future. Here, how^ever, 
It is to M noted that they were much less concerned 
with prediction (of concrete occurrences) than with 
true prophecy, i.e. the verbal portrayal of the great 
regulative lines of the future course of things. 
Sometimes, no doubt, they foretold special events, 
such as the fall of Shebna (Is22***^*)j tlie withdrawal 
(29^*^) and the destruction (31*) of the Assyrians, 
the death of Hananiali within the year (Jer 28^"* ; 
cf. also Am 7», Jer 34*‘ * [2 K 25^- H 7*). In 
the main, however, prophetic utterances regarding 
the future were designed to set forth the funda- 
mental lines upon which the divine kingdom would 
evolve. 

The vistas of the future thus opened are mani- 
fold and glorious ; a notable instance is the vision 
of the nations flocking exultantly to the Temple 
of Jahweh (Is 2* ^ ll Mic 4*’*). Still, these unveil- 
ings of times to come could not, in view of human 
guilt, but be sometimes full of menace, and it was 
only in rarer moments that the prophets could 
depict the splendours of the final consummation. 
It must be rememliereti, of course, that the more 
omitious forecasts were given conditionally, as 
Jeremiah (IS®*^**) realized in the potter’s house, 
though this conditional character extends no doubt 
to the promisefl as well. The conditional nature of 
prophecy is a fact of the utmost significance, for 
it serves as a preliminary explanation of that non- 
fulfilment or only partial fulfilment of certain 
prophecies which has led some recent scholars to 
ai8[)arage OT prophecy in general (cf. c.y. Kuenen, 
De ProfeMn^ i. 11411., with Kfin^, Der Offen* 
barungsbegrtff rfas A T, ii. 374 ff. ). There are other 
explanations, no doubt, and the most important of 
them lies in the supreme achievement of the pro- 
phets in the distinctively prophetic sphere, viz. 
the spintualization of prc^thecy relating to the 
future of the divine kingdom. 

Of this spiritualizing process we may trace the 
following main indications. (1) The relation 
between the divine kingdom and its earthly sphere 
is more and more relaxed. The noteworthy cir- 
camst>ance that the patriarchs had no permanent 
possession in the Land of Promise except a burial 
cave (Gn 23*” etc., 47** 49”) seems to presage the 
later historical development — the restriction of the 
Daviclic dynasty to the lordship of Judah and its 
immediate neighbourhood (c. 937 B.C.), and the 
final overthrow of that dynasty (c. 686 B.C.). 
Prophecy is often an eloquent commentary on 
those facts. Isaiah (IP) had said that the perfect 
governor of the divine kingdom would spring from 
the root (not the top) of the Davidic tree, and 
Micah (6*) added that ho would be born in the 
ancestral village (not the capital) of the dynasty, 
while in the post-Exilic section of Isaiah (esp. 
66**®) the Davinic line recedes into tlie background, 
and Malachi (3^) makes no reference to the IMvidic 
descent of the coming messenger. (2) Other 
indications of the growing spiritualization of pro- 
phecy are found in the increasing clearness with 
which the following truths were realized : the 
superhuman gifts of the coining leader (Is 9*^- 11*, 
Mai 3*) ; sullering as an element in his work (Is 
IP, Mic 6*, Zee 9* 12^®, Is 63), and finally his 
priestly function (Ps 110*, Zee 6^) ; inward change 
as the necessary.'condition of salvation (Jer 81***, 
Ezk 36**, M.al 3**'* [4***]); the iiniversalistic ten- 
dency of the divine kingdom (Zee 8**, Mai 1”). For 
a more detailed account of this process cf. K6nig, 
Gest^h.^ pp. 267-278. 

NotwithRtanfling these lofty ideals, the Hebrew prophets have 
In reoent times been charged with one-sidedness and part^lity, 
more especially by Kuenen, who (/)« Godwiinut non /sroef, 
Haarlem, 18GS-70, li. 368f., Kng. Ir., Hfligion ^ Itrad, London, 
1874-75) exclaims : ' We will not let ourselves be robbed of the 


conviction that God rules in all history.* (1) This protest, how- 
ever, does not really affeot the design by which, according to 
the prophets, the human race was to be disciplined and re- 
deemed. A father who permits his son for a time to go hia own 
way cannot be aoousea of indifference regarding that son's 
welfare. So may the providence of the Heavenly Father 
encompass even the peoples whom Hs suffers *to walk in 
their own ways' (Ac 14% and Hs actually does more: He 
instructs the huslmndman (Is 289®) ; in the neavens He mani- 
fests His glory to all (Ps 191); He instructs the nations and 
teaches man ( 94 ^o). (g) iifor do the destinies of Israel violate 
the justioe of universal history. In Israel the law of equipoise 
as between rights and duties was maintained with remarkable 
strictness ; here it held good that * mighty men shall be mightily 
tormented* (Wis 6®), and here were enforced the principles that 
* to whomsoever much is given, of him shall mu(m be required ' 
(Lk 12®^ of. Bo 219) and * many shall be last tliat are first ' (Mt 
19®®X Exultation in the covenant with God is often stifled by 
sorrow for the frequent violation of that bond and the attendant 
penalties. (S) Friedrich jielitzsch (Babd und JNM, L^ptig, 
1903, ii. 88) asserts that in OT prophecy the history of the 
ancient world Is looked at from a most oblique visual angle. 
Mere, however, Delltzsch not only overlooks the facts just 
adduced, but imores the unlversalism that forms the subflme 
clement in the nietorical design unfolded by the prophets. Hs 

a notes Gn but omits ®l> (rci^ated in 18i® 22» 2o4 ggi) : * {n 

iiee [or ' in thy seed ’] shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.' Ho likewise leaves out of account the excellence of 
the laws relating to aliens, in which the OT surpasses both the 
Code of Hammurabi and the Hellenic attitude to * barbarioni.' 
Nor has Delitssch any real understanding of that lofty stage of 
culture from which sprang a passage like Is 2^^ | Mic 4^ ® (see 
aboveX Our rejoinder to nis strictures must therefore be that, 
on the unlversalistio side of OT prophecy, the history of the 
ancient world Is surveyed from a pre-emfnently ideal point of 
view. 

The confiummate achievement of OT prophecy, 
however, lies in the idea of the neta covenant—a, 
covenant which is to secure the ettacement of 
human guilt, in which the fundamental law of 
acknowledging God is alone to prevail, and which 
is to be observed in hearts renewed by gratitude. 
This idea fii-st emerges in Jer 31**“*®, and nothing 
could more clearly indicate the aspiration towards 
a higher stage in the development of the divine 
kingdom. The work of the Hebrew prophets thus 
oulminateB in a prospect which corresponds at once 
to the highest longing of the human lieart and to 
the most perfect conception of God. 

9. The inner sources of prophecy.— In the dis- 
courses of Micah (3*) that propnet says, ' I am full 
of power, even the spirit of tne Lord’ (RVin), so 
expressing his conviction that his prophetic ^dft 
came from a superhuman source. Similarly Isaiah 
(8“) says, * The Lord spake to me with strength of 
hand ’ (RVm), implying that he felt himself pro- 
foundly infiuencea % something outside the range 
of ordinary forces. A like impression, as from the 
wave beats of some * immortal sea,’ was known 
also to Jeremiah (23**) ; and the Psalmist (Ps 104*®'*) 
interprets these throDhings as the pulsations of a 
heart at the centre of things, and sees in them the 
source of cosmic movement. Now, reflexion upon 
the oririn of this cosmic movement {rpur^ kIvijc^is) 
really brings us, as far as the present writer can 
jodge, to the conclusion that — in agreement like- 
wise with Aristotle— the truth that * God is Spirit* 
(Is 31*, Jn 4*®) contains the only reasonable solution 
of tlie primordial riddle of the universe. Bat, if 
we admit the possibility of an abnormal impulse 
proceeding from this focal energy, may not the 
consciousnesB of the prophet have oeen affected by 
it in an abnormal way? May not his power of 
spiritual vision have been peculiarly intensified? 
As a matter of fact, if the prophet’s conviction of 
his being influenced by an unwonted spiritual 
impulse has a basis of reality, this increased 
sensitiveness is psychologically quite intelligible. 
Even in the sphere of ordinary experience, sense 
and memory may be strangely quickened by some 
nnusual impression; thus, m moments when a 
man is suddenly brought face to face with the 
ril of death, scenes long forgotten will pi^ 
fore his mental vision, and he may make dis- 
coveries that at ordinaiy times seemed beyond 
him. Hence it is in no sense incredible that a 
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soul, receiving, as it believes, an impression from 
a region other^vise unknown, should thereby be 
endowed with a capacity for a knowledge beyond 
the range of wonteu experience. 

The propliets also afiirm that they are granted 
visions of what lies liehind the ordinary process of 
events. This is implied in their repeated use of 
the expressii)!! * I saw ’ — an assertion all the more 
significant because it is always expressed in a 
special way (over 30 times; Am 7" etc.). Thus 
the true prophets, when speaking of their abnormal 
visions, use the verb rd’d/i, the Hebrew word for 
simple ordinary seeing, whereas, when referring 
to those who falsely claimed the title of prophet, 
they expressly denied that such could ‘ see '{rd*&h\ 
saying of them that they * follow . . . what they 
have not seen’ (Ezk 13’), and ascribing to them at 
most a certain power of ‘beholding,* ‘ looking at ’ 
[chdzdLh\ i.e. a purely sensuous faculty, ana not 
' seeing ’ in the proper sense at all. That the true 
prophets were able to speak of others in this way 
argues a remarkable degree of conviction regarding 
tlieir own powers of prophetic vision. 

It may bo asked, however, whether the prophets 
were not simply men like Swetlenborg, who, e.ff. 
(as we shall nut deny, and as is admitted by Kant 
[Werke^ ed. G. Hartensteiii, Leipzig, 1838-39, x. 
453 f.]), ‘saw’ a conflagration in distant Stock- 
holm, a letter in a secret drawer, etc. But 
Swedenborg’s clairvoyance (parallels to which may 
bo found, c.^., in Ezlc 8*’ 11** 24’*) falls short of the 
true prophetic faculty of prescience. The prophots 
claimed to foretell new tilings before they sprang 
forth (Is 42’), and they actually did foretell them. 
The prophecy, sometimes assoedated with the 
characteristics given on p. 390, anticipated the 
course of events, as shown in signal fashion by Is 
66“*®. Thus, too, Isaiah amazed his fellows by his 
conviction that Jerusalem w'ould l>e delivered from 
the Assyrian beleaguerment in 701 B.C. (Is 29^*’) ; 
he also foretold that the Assyrian host would he 
destroyed by a ‘not-nian’ (31“), t.«. a sniierhuman 
power, as actually took place on the Egyptian 
frontier (37“®; Herod, ii. 141). Similarly Ezekiel 
(33’** ) knew of the fall of Jerusalem the day liefore 
it took place. 

These examples suilice to fumiah us w'ith a 
principle that governs the relations of history and 
prophecy (cf. KOnig, Der Offenbarunasbegriff des 
Alt ii. 27811 .), viz. that, while the discourses of 
the OT prophets run parallel to history in form 
and matter (§ 7 above), history is not their 
source. Thus Jeremiah’s conviction that he was 
called to a great religiou.s task doubtless came to 
him during the Scythian invasion of W. Asia 
(c. 628 B.C. ; Herod, i. 103-106) ; his work as a 
prophet, however, was not causally connected 
with that Invasion, but is simply concurrent with 
it. The historical events of his day merely 
supplied him with imagery (Jer !*•**•), but count- 
less utterances of the prophet show that his com- 
mission was not derived from the course of events, 
and could not be so derived; of. e.g, 20’ (it is 
Jahweh who prevails over him) and 32*"** (the 
symbolical action with the deed of sale, expressing 
his conviction that the departed Israelites would 
i*eturn). 

The knowled(^e of the future whioh we find in the words of 
Isaiah and other prophets cannot l>e explained as resting upon 
*the interpretation of the historical revelation of tiod* (P. 
Wilke, Juaja und dtsur, Leipzig, 1905, p. 96X Isaiah certainly 
reproaches his people with disregarding the work of the Ixird 
(5»), but by that work he means the events that have already 
happened. His prophetic knowledge, however, was of a 
peculiar kind ; cf. 28” ‘1 have heard,^and the fact that, when 
the king's couDsellort were at their wits' end (29»X he himself 
knew what would happen, and was convinced of his superiority 
to the prophets whom the people called ‘their wise men’ 
(vv.ia 14). The present writer’s belief that the insight of the 
prophets was something distinctive and exceptional is shared 
oy such modern scholan as 0. F. A. Dlllroaon, F. Bleek, 8. R. 


Driver, R. Kittel, and G. von Orelli; and S. Oettll (Die 
Propheten aU Organe der gidUicKen Offenbarung, Berlin, 1004) 
puts the matter admirably when he says that ‘to siieak here 
of religious genius Is merely to substitute one mystery for 
another.* 

Here we must once more consider the judgment 
passed by the tnie prophets upon certain of their 
contemporaries who likewise claimed to speak in 
the name of Jahweh. 

(1) As regards the commission of the latter, the true prophets 
held that it was not from Jaliweh at all (Jer 14“ eto.X The 
motives of these pretenders were really of a material kind (Hie 

. arrogance and presumption lay at the root of all that 

they did (Jer 23*’‘a, Zeph 8^ etc.)— ‘they follow their own spirit* 
(Ezk 133X (2) As regards the sources from which their utter- 
ances wers drawn, these are stigmatized as * lying visions’ (Jer 
14“, etc.), * what they have not seen ’ (Ezk 18^* AN^), vMons by 
night (Mio 8«), i,f. mere dreams (Jer 28'‘»- “), or ‘their own 
heart’ (14“ 23'®, Ezk IS'-J- D). As already said, these character- 
izations indicate a remarkable intensity of conviction on the 
part of the genuine prophets, all tlie more so because they wers 
uttered in lace of a public to which both classes were known. 

The claim of the true prophete, nevertheless, is 
still being met with objections. 

(1) It is said, e.g.j that Ezekiel Huffi-red from tpmj»orur> 
dumbness and hemiplegia (A. Kiostermann, SK 1. [1877] 391 ff., 
4171., 422; A. Bertholet, R. Kraetzschmar [Commentaries on 
Ezekiel]; A. Jsremias, Dat AT itn Liekte det alien Oriental, 
Leipzig, 1906). Kiostermann finds symptoms of these diseases 
in (he prophet’s occasional dumbness (894.37 249®'37)and his lying 
alternately on his left and his right side (44if.). But this is 
assuredly mere caprice ; for we must not iMlate these occur- 
rences from other actions of a kindred character itn)io8ed upon 
Ezekiel by Ood. What botlily idiosyncrasy would such critics 
associate, s.p., with Ezekiel’s shaving his head and beard 

his liaking with excrement for fuel (4i9), or his withholding his 
tears (24^®) t (For a full discussion of the points at issue cf. fl DB 
V. l7Sf. ; also Kiinig. NKZ Hi. [1802] C50ff., and J. Hennann, 
Eteehidetudien^ Leipzig, 1008, p. 72.) The theory of bodily 
indisposition is in any case riuito inadequate to account for the 
spiritual insight so characteristic of the prophets. 

(2) A fairly common theory is that the prophets were subject 

to ecstasy, and a recent scholar of some eminence, P. Qiese- 
breicht(i>iM Bertddtegdbung der AT Pwpketen, 05ttingen, 1897, 
p. 47), comes to the conclusion that their prophetic oonsciousneM 
was in part due to the ecstatic state. The prophets in question, 
howevor->not to be confounded with the 'sons of the prophets ’ 
(1 4 (a))— give no hint of any state of ecstasy, i‘.e. unconscious- 
ness or frenzy. It is true that Jeremiah was said by one of his 
opponents to be mod (Jer 299®). Hosea, again, referring prob- 
ably to himself, says that the prophet is out of his senses (9?) ; 
quite obviously, however, his meaning is that the iniquities of 
his people (of. Is 1*^, Jer were enough to derangu the 

mind of a true prophet and patriot. It Is clear, acconnngly, 
that the theory of ecstasy finds no support In the passages cited, 
while we have the iiositive evidence tnat the prophets lived an 
ordered life in the lainiiy and the State, and that their discourses, 
alike in construction and diction, are the work of sane and sober 
minds. Moreover, even in the hour of their call, t.«. when moat 
deeply moved by abnormal InAucnces, they ;^rfecUy retain 
their self-consciousness and their memory ; it was precisely in 
such experiences that Isaiah realized his own sinfulness (6®), 
and Jeremiah felt that he was too young for the task set before 
him (1»). 

(8) The Hebrew prophets have also been chai)fe<l with ignor- 
ance in matters of psychology. In answer to this we may recall 
Isaiah’s severe strictures against the sophistical perversion of 
moral concepts (690) and the remarkable precision of his own 
ideas and ludgments. How often does Jeremiah reprove his 
people for 'the stubbornness of their evil heart’ (sn etc.) ! It is 
he too who speaks of his Ood as searching the heart and trying 
the reins (171®), and it is most unlikely t&t such a mind would 
mistake its own phantasies for divinely-given conrictions (cf. 
Cornill, Dae Buck Jttemia erkldrt, Leipzig, 1906, p. 420). Tliis 
may be said also of Ezekiel, who (speaking in God’s name) 
declares, ' I know the things that come into your mind' (11®). 
Suoh u^rances are not easily reconcilable with ignorance 
r^rdtng the nature of the human spirit. 

In point of fact, taking into account the precise 
intellectual clistinotions and the delicacy of moral 
feeling displayed in the prophetic writings ass^x;!- 
ated with the names of the prophets, we And it 
impossible to charge the prophets even with self- 
deception. Self-d^ption always implies some 
lack of discrimination and of religious and moral 
sobriety— the very opposite of the characteristics 
set forth above, to ignore which were to reject the 
one lino of evidence that can avail in the question 
at issue. 

Wellhausen (p. 16) has finely said that the in- 
dividual upon whom the grace of God has come 
remains a mystery. In view of what the prophets 
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Baid and did, however, we niuBt go beyond this 
and recognize that they were wrought upon by 
some mysterious force lying behincf the veil of 
ordinary phenomena. Dilficult as it may be for 
the modern mind to acknowIed^J^e this, there seems 
to be no other way of doing justice to the liistorical 
facts. After all, as the jmenoniena of life and of 
the human consciousness cannot be explained by 
reference to their antecedents, it need not seem 
strange that the paramount position of the true 
prophets in the spiritual history of the Hebrew 
peoide should defy every attempt to explain it on 
natural grounds. 

10. Non-Israelite analog[ies.~(a) In Balivlonia 
and Assyria divination, which was rejected uy the 
prophetic religion of Israel (§ i), was an organized 
ninotion of tlie State (cf., e.^., C. Bezold, Die 
habylon.~-as8yr. LU.j Leipzig, 1906, p. 44 f.), the 
Babylonian* Assyrian religion being in this resfiect 
on a level with the religion of Egypt, Greece, and 
Rome, but assuredly falling far snort of what wc 
find in Israel. In Hebrew literature, moreover, 
we hear nothing of any person like Knineduranki, 
to whom Ba^lonian literature traces the art of 
divination. But we must still ask whether, out- 
side tho recognized practice of divination in these 
lands, there were individuals of ])rophotic char- 
acter who might be compared to the prophets of 
Israel. 

A personality of this typo has been found in 
Hammurabi (of. art. Law [Babylonian], vol. vii. 
m 817 If), who, in a relief preceding his well-known 
Code, is depicted as etan<ling beiore the sun-god 
(Shamash). From this, however, we are to infer 
that Hammurabi is not the pupil or prophet of 
that efeity, as Bezold thinks (p. 3), but rather his 
counterpart; for in the introductory lines of the 
inscription we read : 


' Anu and Bel called me, Hammurabi, the exalted prince, the 
worahippor of the Kods, to to forth like the Sun ... to en- 
lighten the land,' etc. (R. F. Harper, Th$ Code qf Jffammurabi, 
Cnioago, 1904, p. 8). 

Further, the particular laws are as often ascribed 
to garnmuraoi himself as to the sun-god, and 
towards tho close of the inscription we find such 
utterances as ‘ My weighty words I have written 
upon my moniimont’ (Harper, p. 101), and ‘My 
words are weighty, ray wisdom (Harper, p. 103, 
‘deeds’) unrivalled’ — sayings wnich we cannot 
well imagine coming from Mosas (cf. Ex 3**^* [EJJ, 
Nu n»[EJ] 12» [EP], or from the literary prophets 
of a later age (cf. Is 6^*, Jer 23^®*, Ezk 13*- etc.). 

In the cuneiform literature of the 7th cent. B.c. 
another writer speaks of himself as follows : 


' 1, tlie servftnt, the prophet (?)• of hie lord the king, utter my 
prophecioe for my lord the king. May tho god« whoso names 
I have enumerated accept and hoar these prophecies on behalf 
of my lord the king; inav they add to him more than his 
portion, and give to my lord the king ! But may I, the prophet 
of my lord the king, stand before niy lord the king, and with 
all my heart worship on my side (?). When my sides become 
weak, may I exert my power to the utmost by the power of my 
word. Who must not love a good lord ? Surely it is said in the 
song of the Babylonians : "Because of thy gracious Ups, iny 
shepherd, all men look to thee *’ ’ (We follow the version of F. E. 
reiser, in VO ill. [1898] 257 f. ; but ihe original term here 
rendered * prophet ’ simply means ‘ servant,' ' worshipper.’) 

Winckler {KAP, p. 170 f.) refers to this passage 
as exhibiting a Babylonian-Assyrian counterpart 
to the Hebrew prophet, as, e.gr,, Jeremiah. In 
point of fact, however, a speaker who stands 
‘before the king,’ and is obviously subservient to 
him in all things, rather suggests the ‘prophets’ 
who, while claiming to speak for Jahweh, were 
but the servile agents of King Ahab (1 K 22^) ; or 
those who in the days of Isaiah were regarded by 
the ruling faction as ‘ their wise ones ’ (Is 29^®* ”, 
Jer28'‘^* etc.)--men from whom the representatives 
of the lawful religion of Israel distinguished them- 
selves in the most decided way (1 K 22®^*, Am 7^***, 
Is 3® 9« 28^ 29”’ ”, Mic Jer 7» 23» etc.). 


WInokler hM tlso sought to dispange men like Amos and 
Jeremiah by speaking of them as 'political agents’ (Oegoh. 
Israeli, Leipalg, 1896-1900, L 96), and as the 'spies’ or 'pro- 
fessional agitators ’ of the rulers of Nineveh or Babylon (EAT^, 
p. 170 f.). Thus Amos is said to have laboured on nehalf of the 
policy of King Abac (Winckler, Beliyionsgesehiehtl. und ps- 
ichientl. Orient, p. 88). In answer to this, however, we need 
only recall the fact that, when Amos was ordered by Jeroboam 
II. to leave Bethel, lie asserted that he had been called to his 
religious office by God (Am T**), and in ail his utterances we 
overhear his conviction that he Is in the service of tiie Eternal 
(121 87 eto.)b As for .Teremiah, again, it is clear that the 
Monarch whom he believed himself to serve was none other 
than the King of kings, and that he regarded himself as belong- 
ing to that great succession which had championed the supreme 
iniorest of Israel throughout the ages (Jer 7w). Ills patriotism 
and his attitude in t)ollllo.al affairs nave already been dealt with 
(I 8 (6)). Jeremias (Das AT im Lichte des alien Orients'^, p. 
%) suggests that the Hebrew prophets were the vehicles of 
Babylonian culture : ‘ Mercury is the morning-star ; his name 
means " harbinger." Here we come upon the astral interpreta- 
tion of the word ndM\ ‘‘pfophet’’ ; he is the harbinger or 
veiiicle of a new age.' Ime Babylonian-Assyrian diviners, how- 
ever, found their patron, not in Mercury, but in the sun-god 
(KAT^, p. 868), while the genuine Hebrew sources say nothing 
of any such connexion between their prophetlsni and Mercury, 
and In fact actually protest against divination In every form 

(5 8). 

If, therefore, we find in Babylonia and As.‘<yria 
no direct evidence of the existence of prophetic 
{personalities comparable to the Hebrew i)r()i)hetH, 
it remains to ask whether we have .any indirect 
traces— such as might be afforded, e.y., by the 
literature. Here, however, as in Assurbanipal’s 
library, we find nothing higher than series of omen- 
tablets, in one of which, e.gr., we read : 

‘If in the month of Sivan (June) an eclipse occurs bct^^oen 
the first and thirtieth day, ve^tatlon throughout the land will 
lag behind.* 

But where in the Babylonian-Assyrian literature 
do we find anything to compare with the profound 
religious ideas, the earnest moral exhortations, 
and the glowing anticipations of the future, so 
characteristic of the writings of the Hebrew 
prophets ? 

Attention has been directed to the following 
passage as indicating Babylonian visions of the 
luture (F. Hommel, in GUmhen und Wissen, i. 
[1903] 9 f.); 

Tho god Marduk, seeing a sick person, says to his father Ea : 

' My father, disease has come upon man ; I know not by what 
means he may be healed.' Then Ea answered his son thus : 

‘ My son, what may there be that thou knoweat not ? What 
new thing might I still teach thee? Wlml I know, thou 
kiiowest, and what thou knowest. 1 know : go, my son, and 
break the spell upon t.he sick one.' Then come the directions 
for exorcizing the disease. 

Now, while this may show that the Babylonian- 
Aasyrian deities were regarded as ready to heal 
man, it is to be noted that the healing implied was 
only of a physical kind ; and, besides, the passage 
is not really predictive at all. T. K. Cheyne {KJii 
iii. 3063), however, finds the predictive element in 
the following passage : 

' Sea-coast against sea-coast, Elamite against Elamite, Cassite 
against Cassite, Kuthstan against Kuthssan, country against 
country, house against house, man against man. Brother is to 
•how no mercy towards brother ; they shall kill one another. ' 
But this prediction, referring probably to H8<Bimu- 
rabi’s triumph over the neighbouring kings, is a 
purely political one. It is hardly necessary to 
point to the contrast with Hebrew prophecy, which 
moved essentially in the sphere of religion, and 
for which the founding of a divine kingdom has as 
its supreme practical end the culture of the ethico- 
relimous interest — assuredly the highest element 
in the life of a nation. 

{b) E. Meyer [Die Israeliten und ihre Nachhav 
Halle, 1906, pp. 451-453) asserts that 
Hebrew prophecy was derived from Egypt, and 
cites a propnecy (portly from the earlier, partly 
from the middle, period of Egyptian literature, 
and recently more accurately aeoiphered) to the 
following efi^t: 

‘ A wise man (or the inspired lamb) reveals to the king tiie 
future of Egypt, and then with his last word falls down dead, 
and is oeremonloosly interred by the king. His prophecies, 
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however, are put on record and handed down to future ages. 
Their tenor ia that there is coining, to begin with, a period Of 
av^ul distress, in which everything in Egypt turns topsy-turvy 
— foreign peoples make inroads, servants become masters, 
people of position are slain, women enslaved, the entire social 
order subverted, temples plundered and desecrated, and their 
mysteries laid bare, while the king himself is carried away 
captive or forced to flee to a foreign land. Then follows an 
epoch in which the gods once more bestow their favour upon 
the country, and in which a Just king, beloved of the gods and 
sprung from the sun-god Re\ expels its enemies, restores its 
worship and its ancient order, subjugates the neighbouring 
lands, and enjoys a long and happy reign.* 

Meyer maintains that this * fixed traditional 
schema * was known to the Hebrew prophets, who. 
in fact, merely elaborated it in detail and applied 
it to the situation of the day. But there is 
certainly no positive evidence to show that Hebrew 
prophecy was based upon any such design. This 
schema was not followed even by the popular 
prophets, whose gi*eat watchword for the future 
was ‘peace’ (Jer 6^* etc.). The iniiK)rtant point, 
however, is this : the distinctive features of Hebrew 
prophecy are that its predictions of good or evil 
were conditional upon the moral and religious 
bearing of men, and that it was concerned through- 
out with the founding of a peculiar divine kingdom, 
which was instituted in the call of Abraham 
{Gn 12^“*) in order to establish in Israel a nursery 
of true religion and morality (Is 6*'^), and so to 
open a fountain of blessing for all nations (42^ 
etc.). Egypt supplies nothing that may for a 
moment compare with this. 

(c) Finally, as t a possible comparison of the 
Hebrew prophets with Muhammad, we find an OT 
scliolar(J. Kdberle, NKZ xvii. [1996] 202) giving 
expression to the view that their consciousness ol 
their vocation loses significance when we look at 
Muhammad, who likewise, for that matter, re- 
garded himself as a divine messenger. In answer 
to tills wo must carefully examine the qualities of 
the evidence which the Hebrew prophets them- 
selves give regarding their mission. As the value 
of a witness’s testimony may be measured with a 
fair degree of objectivity by certain of its oharoc- 
toristics, we shall compare the Hebrew prophets 
and Muhammad with reference to the following 
points. 

(i.) Clearness and definiteness , — The clear con- 
viction which underlies the utterances of men like 
Amos, Isaiah, etc., meets us everywhere in their 
works; they hod distinct recollections of their 
call (cf., e.g.f Is 6**''), as also of a certain reluctance 
to respond to it (s.y., Jer 1® 20’). Such definiteness 
is certainly nob exceeded by the utterances of 
Muhammad. Moreover, scholars who, like A. 
Miiller {ThLZ xii. [1887] 278 ft'.), are anxious to do 
all justice to the latter speak of his ‘indetermin- 
ate thinking,’ his ‘seirdeception,* in that he 
claims a divine source for narratives which, like 
the ‘Joseph’ sHrah (xii.), are obviously mere 
plagiarisms. 

(u.) Difficulty of the situation in which the testi- 
mony was gwen , — The genuine prophets had to 
affirm a distinction between themselves and others 
who claimed to represent the same God (cf. 9 9), 
while Muhammad had no such difficulty in what 


he said about himself— a contrast to which due 
weight has not yet been given. 

(ill.) Disinterestedness,— ThQ Hebrew prophets 
never strove for earthly honour or for material 
gratification of any kind ; on the contrary, indeed, 
neither popular misunderstanding nor perseoutioii 
on the part of the ruling classes turned them from 
their task (cf. 1 K ‘22®ff-. Jer 38®»-, 2 K We 

should also remember how, as the living conscience 
of their nation, they fought against the perversion 
of ethical concepts and against all immorality. In 
Muhainmad, on the otlier hand, we find no such 
renunciation of worldly honours and enjoyments, 
or of material expedients for the furtherance of 
his plans. Surah xxxiii., relating the various ex- 
ceptional privileges alleged to have been accorded 
to him in the matter of maniago, cannot but 
excite repugnance in any unprejudiced mind, and, 
as A. Tholuok { Vermischte Schriften npologctischen 
InluiUs^t Gotha, 1867, p. 13) suggests, sneaks less 
of a devout enthusiast than of a godless deceiver. 

Even apart from the moral aspect, iiowever, and 
regarded simply as an enlhusiast, Muliammad 
still falls far oelow the true Hebrew prophets, in 
whom, as was shown above (§ 9 (2)), we find no 
trace whatever of fanaticism or ecstasy. So fear- 
le.s8 a critic as Cheyne {Elli iii. 3854) was com- 
pelled to write : 

* A tivceetiion of men bo absorbed in “ the living Ood,’* and al 
the BBine time so intensely practical in their aims— 1.«., so 
earnestly bent on promoting the highest national interests — 
oannot be found in antiquity elsewhere than in Israel.* 

It is, moreover, a remarkable circumstance that in 
all that long succession no single prophet ever 
appealed to ^e words of another, while the fact 
that the succession came to an end all at once in 
the person of Malaohi is another point that has not 
yet been sufficiently pondered. 

Thus, when compared with Muhammad, the 
prophets of Israel still maintain their distinctive 
place in the history of religion, and we would 
summarize, in closing, the factors by which this 
historical position may be appraised. These are 
(1) the prophets* clear and definite consciousness of 
their vocation ; (2) their unquestionable disinter- 
estedness ; (3) their achievement in the develop- 
ment of culture, i.e. their mediation of moral and 
religious principles which even to the present day 
compel the recognition of thinkers and scholars ; 
and, finally— connected with the foregoing— (4) the 
relationship between their place in history and the 
appearance of Jesus, who nevertheless did not 
answer to their prophetic presentation of the future 
in any mechanical way, but with fresh and original 
power carried it to its most sublime consummation 
(cf. Kfinig, Gesch,, pp. 317-328). 

Lithratdri.— A. Kuenen, De Pra/eten en de Profetie onder 
Israel, 2 vols., Loyden^ 1876, Eng. tr., London, 1877 ; E. Kdnig, 
Der Offenbarungioryrijr des Atten Testamnils, 2 vols., LelyziK, 
1882 ; S. R. Driver, Sermons on Subwets emmeted with the 
Old Testament, London, 1892, p. 60ff. ; C. H. Cornill, Der 
ieraeUtisohe Prophetismvs, Dtrassburg, 1894, Kng. tr., 

OhicMO, 1898, 01906 ; Borchert, * Die Yisionen dcr Propheteii,' 
hi SK IxvUt. [1896] 217 IT., esp. p. 241; A. B. Davidson, 
Old Testament Ptopheey. Edinburgh, 1903; E. Konlg, (rescA. 
des Reichet GotXet his avj Jesus Christus, Brunswick, 1908. 
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PROPITIATION (Introdnotocy and Biblical), wrath of one by another in order to win his favour ; 
—Propitiation {Ist, ^opUiatiOt prgpitius, ‘perhaps or the means adopted to that end. The root ideas 
originally a term of augury meaning flying for- of the term imply that he who propitiates feels 
ward [pro] or well ; cf. Skr. paf, to fly, Eng. himself in some manner to be lacking or at fault, 
feather ’ [Webster, s,v, * Propitious *] ; cf. Eng. and that the favour of him who is propitiated is 
’ petition may be defined as the appeasing of the worth the gaining. It further implies that he who 
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is propitiated is more powerful tlian he who pro- 
pitiates ; else the latter would not require to 
implore, either by entreaty or by ofiering, those 
things which he considers necessary to his welfare. 
It is with propitiation in its more definitely theo- 
logical sense, i.e. as affecting the relations between 
(5od and man, that we have here to deal. 

I. The idea in primitive religion.— Religion finds 
its origin in the conviction of man that his life is 
overruled by forces otlier and greater tlian those 
wliicli he finds in himself. This power man has 
construed, from tiie earliest times, and according 
to his light, in the terms which he applies to his 
own life and (nsrsonality. The only difierence is 
that those characteristics which he recognizes to 
bo rudimentary and fragmentary in himself are 
(tonceived of as existing in all their ideal perfection 
in the nature of the divine. In this sense all 
religions, whether their development be high or 
low, are anthropomorphic. Again, since man, in 
the earliest stages of nis evolution, has little self- 
sufficiency, ami is in all things closely dependent 
ujwm Nature and her forces, even for his bodily 
wants, he is instinctively impelled to find this 
superior power in every external object or circum- 
stance affecting him. This is the stage of 
animism, when worship is paid to the spirit or 
spirits which reside in trees, fire, wind, olond, or 
sky. 

Vet the mere .belief in the existence of those 
.suporior powers would not Ik) sufficient in itself to 
give rise to religion. It is felt also tliat those 
powers are interested in the welfare of man ; and, 
nirther, that their interest can be quickened, or 
restored when lost, provided that proper means lie 
adopted to achieve this result. Primitive man 
attributes to his god the same feelings of like and 
dislike, of love and aversion, of friendship and 
hostility, as he finds to exist between himself and 
his fellow-men. Hence, from the first, there are 
present in religion the elements not merely of 
thought, but also of feeling and of will. In fact, 
it is due to the conjunction of these that religion 
ever came into being. Man does not merely think 
of his god ; since, through nature, that god mani- 
fests his power often in terrible form, lie conceives 
of him, noiv with feelings of utter dependence, 
now' with awe and fear, as of one who smites and 
visits liim with wrath and 'destruction. Yet the 
emotion is not entirely that of fear. Fear in itself 
has the eflect of sundering and driving farther 
apart. But, in point of fact, religion is the expres- 
Hion of an exactly contrary eflect upon the will. 
Viewed in its practical aspect, religion is the effort 
on man’s part, not to floe from, but to draw near 
to his god. 

While the beginning of religion is not to be 
attributed ciitirmy to fear, it is unquestionable 
that that emotion played a great, and even a pre- 
dominating, part in the awakening of the religious 
consciousness. 'I'he things by which primitive 
man is first prompted to think of the divine are 
genorally those liisastrous to himself or to the 
community. Any misfortune or disaster that he 
cannot trace to known human or natural sources 
he attributes to the direct agency of his god. 
Since, then, in primitive times the realm of the 
unknown was much wider than it is now, and 
since also, leaving out of count man’s spiritual 
wants, even his bodily comfort was then more open 
to attack, there was all the more room for the 
working on him of that fear of his god which is 
the beguining of wisdom. 

Bat, if fear thus awakens him to a knowledge of 
his god, it is his instinct of self-preservation that 
impels him to give to that knowledge a practical 
turn. The aim of religion is not solely to draw 
near to gods, nor even to propitiate them, bat to 


secure the worshipper's well-being and happiness. 
It is just because man recognizes bis present 
happiness to be imperfect, because he feels that 
only through his god can that deficiency be 
supplied, that he ever seeks to win his favour. 
And the means which primitive man adopt^ 
towards this end were those which he employed in 
his dealings with his fellows — conciliation and 
petition. From this arose the ancient religious 
system of propitiatoi^ saorifioe. 

While the broad aim of sacrifice is thus to please 
the gods, the meaning and content attaohea to it 
are more clearly defined by reference to (a) the 
nature of the god who is to be propitiated and (b) 
the evil which renders propitiation necessary. It 
may happen that man identifies this evil not w ith 
himself, out with the essential being of his goil. 
This gc^ is conceived of as one who delights in 
violence and bloodsliod, and who sends plagues, 
storms, and floods in order to satiate himself with 
the suffering of man. Man therefore oilers such 
sacrifice as he imagines will appease this passion 
for blood on the part of his god, that tlie impend- 
ing doom may be averted from himself. It is with 
this notion that some of the darkest rites of early 
sacrifice are associated. A degraded idea of the 
god leads to a degraded fonn of W'orship. 

On the other hand, man may feel that the cause 
of his suffering lies not so much in the nature of 
his god as in nis own misdoings or shortcomings. 
This was the idea that ultimately iirevailed. 
Experience accumulated throughout the ages 
tAUght him that much of his misfortune w'as simply 
his own fault, and that by methods of forethought, 
of industry, and of hygiene he could avert many 
of those evils which formerly he traced solely to 
supernatural influence ; and that which experience 
taught him to bo true of part of his existence he 
came moie and more to infer as true of the whole. 
Thus he reacheil the conception that, wherever ids 
present happiness was marred, it was due not to 
the arbitranuess of his gods, hut to his neglect to 
pay deference to them or to obey their commands. 
Once this truth emerged, the idea underlying pro- 
pitiatory sacrifice assumed a now and more hopefal 
trend. Man aimed no longer at changing the 
original nature of his go<U and bringing them into 
a temporary state of favour to himself ; he sought 
rather to restore tliem to that normal condition of 
benevolence which, by his ofl'once, had for the 
time being been disturM. How, then, could he 
better accomplish this than by sacrificing a part of 
his goods and possessions, in order to siiow the 
gods that he valued their favour more than any- 
thing else 7 It is not, of oour^e, contended that 
primitive man regarded his own confession as part 
of the propitiatory sacrifice. That idea lay as pet 
in the DacKgronna. He still retained a mechanical 
conception of the relations between sin and punish- 
ment, between sacrifice and benefit. In ms eves 
not his repentance, but the material oflforing that 
he made, was the thing of propitiatory value as 
affecting his god. Yet, despite all this, in the 
higher sacrificial forma of primitive religion, in 
which man dimly confessed himself as the sinner 
and his god as the standard of righteousness and 
love, were embodied the rudiments of those truths 
concerning propitiation which were to receive a 
fuller and more spiritual meaning in ethical 
religions, and which at last attained to their per- 
fection in Christianity. 

2. In the OT.— In the religion of the Hebrews 
the intermediary stages of this evolution are clearly 
traceable. Man is now not merely conscious of 
the fact that he offends against God ; that foot has 
taken on for liim a morid significance— he is con- 
scious of it as sin. Davidson (The Theology of the 
OT, p. 316 ff.) points ont how in the OT a distinc- 
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tiOD comes to be drawn between {a) sina of iffnor* 
ance or inadvertence and (6) sins done with a liigh 
hand or of purpose. 

{a) Sins vf ignorance or inadvertenc6.^To these 
alone do the Levitical sacrifices apply. In this 
there is a certain natural fitness. The idea of 
sacrifice in general arose at that stage in man’s 
development when he conceived of his relations to 
Uod as being semi-mcchanically rather than morally 
conditioned ; when, too, he imagined that the 
Deity could be propitiated in a correspondiimly 
mechanical fashion, by material oH'erings. The 
Hebrew priests merely carried forward this idea 
and gave it a greater symbolism and elaboration. 
In the first place, the moral sense being as yet im- 
perfectly developed, there was in their conception 
of sin DO element of personal guilt. The idea of 
sin was attached to no specific acts of which the 
lierpetrators were conscious at the time that they 
were wrong; it belonged rather to the entire 
nature of man, as being tainted and impure. Thus 
sin was placed by them in that region intermediate 
between the purely physical and the definitely 
moral ; t.c., it belonged to the region of the aesthetic, 
and partook of the nature of uncleannesa. Again, 
corresponding to this view of sin as uncleanness 
was their view of the manner in which it offended 
against God. Being not yet definite! v of the 
moral, not yet a wilful transgression of God’s law, 
it did not violate God’s righteousness, and so did 
not provoke His wrath. It was rather an offence 
against God’s holiness. These are the considera- 
tions which lie at the root of the ancient Jewish 
sacrificial system. They explain how the priestly 
otterings were regarde<l as atoning not for definite 
misduiiigs, but for the whole life as being imperfect 
or impure. The)^ explain, too, how the symbolioal 
‘covering,’ or ‘wiping out’— the root ideas of the 
Hebrew word ipTi wliicli stands at the centre of 
Levitical thought on sacrifice (c,f. HDB, tf.v. * Pro- 
pitiation,’ vol. iv. p. 131)— had in itself a propitia- 
torv value as affecting God. Since God’s justice 
had not been offended, and His actual wrath had 
not been provoked, there was no need that any 
positive recompense should be made. There was 
need only that the cause of offence to His aesthetic 
nature, i.e. to His purity and holiness, should be 
removed. That being accomplished by the priestly 
sacrifices, complete harmoiw was estaollshea. 
And, lastly, though no dennite explanation is 
mven in the OT itself, these considerations may 
help to make clear whv special emphasis w^as laid 
on the efficacy of the blood -sacrifice as a means of 
propitiation. Since * the life of the flesh is in the 
blood * (Lv 17”), so the offering to God is the effort 
on man’s part to make propitiation not for certain 
sins, but for the whole soul or person. Aeain, the 
blood, as it is sprinkled on the altar, synibolically 
wipes out, or cleanses away, imparity and unclean- 
ness. God is thus enabled to look on the inadvert- 
ent sins of His people as covered or non-existent ; 
He is propitiated in this negative sense, in that 
the stain offensive to His holmess is washed away, 
and His favour is restored. 

(6) Sins done with a high hand or of purpose,— 
Just a.s the sense of personal guilt implies a new 
stage in the growth of the moral personality, so 
also does it lead to a higher conception of the 
divine nature and of the means of propitiation. 
The I'elationship between man’s offence and the 
wrath of God is uplifted from the physical and the 
lesthetic to the moral and the spiritual. Material 
sacrifices are felt to be no longer available to pro- 
pitiate God. But the need for propitiation is even 
more poignantly felt. This was tne class of sins 
with which the prophets especially dealt ; and for 
tliem the only remedy was for sinners to oast 
themselves npon God’s mercy, when He Himself 


would cover their sins ( Ps 65*). Here the jiropitia- 
tion is effected not by any offering on man’s part, 
but by some transaction within the being ot the 
Divine. God's mercy prevails over His justice, so 
that His wrath is done away. But no hint is given 
that this victory of God’s love or mercy is won at 
any cost to itself. At the same time, it is <iinily 
suggested that the self-surrender of the soul in 
repentance and prayer to God possesses an clement 
of propitiation—* A broken ana a contrite heart, O 
Gm, thou wilt not despise’ (Ps 51”). 

The last idea emerges into clearer consciousness 
when the intimate connexion between suffering 
and sin is recognized. Since sin is the cause of 
suffering, the thought inevitably arises that sutler- 
ing may in turn have some propitiatory value. 
But the ethical note is not lost sight of. Thus it 
is essentially the suflerings of the righteous that 
are regarded as having expiatory value. This 
coupling of suffering with merit as having power, 
by vicarious means, or in a Bubstitutionai^ sense, 
to propitiate God is witnessed to in the frecpiont 
OT references to the trials of Abraham and other 
patriarchs and prophets, and reaches iU culmina- 
tion in the passage describing the Suffering Servant 
of Is 63. Yet even there the idea is not fully 
wrought out. It is simply stated that ‘ it pleased 
the Lord to bruise him^ (v.^®), and that ‘with his 
8tri})e8 we are healed ’ (v.®). Thus the relationship 
between the propitiatory act (the bruising) and the 
beneficial etlect (the healing) is still regarded as 
in great part mechanical ; and to mankind, apart 
from the Servant, is relegated simply the part of 
the passive onlooker, who reaps Uie results, but 
who himself has no vital or aotivo part in the 
transaction. 

3. In the NT.— It has been indicated how in the 
OT the idea of propitiation developed in its higher 
aspects along two different lines of thought: on 
the one hand, the consoiousnesB of personal guilt 
led to the casting aside of material sacrilico and 
to the surrendering by the sinner of his soul to 
the mercy of God ; on the other, the connexion 
between sin and suffering gave rise to the thought 
that suffering, and especially the suffering of the 
righteous, possessed a propitiatory value. Yet 
both these conclusions were deficient. The former 
certainly recognized the need for a change iii the 
attitude of the soul ; but it did not give sufficient 
consideration either to God’s justice or to the 
demands of His wrath. It simply made God’s 
mercy take the place of the Levitical sacrifice, in 
that the mere exerci.se of that mercy was sufficient 
to wipe out all past transgressions, even tliuse 
done with a high hand. No account is taken of 
the fact that not merely God’s holiness, but also 
His righteousness, has been offended, and that this 
violated righteousness demands a certain satisfac- 
tion before His mercy can intervene. In the latter 
there is a procedure to the other extreme. Em- 
phasis is now laid upon God’s just indignation, 
and how it is by suffering that it is propitiated. 
Yet this is viewed wholly in a vicarious sense, 
and no vital organic connexion is traced between 
the propitiation rendered to God and the spiritual 
change effected in man. It will thus he seen that 
the two trends of thought are in a sense com- 
plementary. The connecting link betw^n them 
consists in this, that both lead up to the idea that 
propitiation is in itself a divine act, and coiiNists 
in tiie interaction of certain aspects of, or certain 
personalities in, the godhead. Such was the truth 
embodied in the Incarnate Christ; and a con- 
sideration of the NT passages where He is referred 
to under the heading of * propitiation ’ will render 
this clear. 

(1) In 1 Jn 2^, iXaeruot itmy frtpi rwv AftapriStp iifiSirt Christ if 
rimply stated to be * the propitiation for our sine.’ 
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(2) In I Jn 410 this idea is elaborated. The main thought pi 
the passage (w.*-8i) ig that Ood is love, and that God is fully 
Himself only vrhen that love is completely exerted. But the 
realization of the divine love is checked bv the presence of sin 
in man, which produces in him fear fv.M) and want of love 
towards Ood (v.ei Thus, though the situation or the occasion 
for propitiation is created by man, it is in Ood that the active 
stimulus and the felt need for reconciliation initially arise. 
* Herein is love, not that we loved God, hut that he loved us* ; 
i.e., it is not so much that man feels himself alienated from 
Ood ns that God feels Himself alienated from man. In the 
same wa^*, it Is not man, )mt God, who not only feels the need 
but also provides the means or the instrument of propitiation. 
Here, then, is repeated the OT priestly idea of God's merev or 
love 'atoning' or 'covering' the sins of His people. But it is 
no lonrar stated in bald terms that God's mercy or love simply 
prevails over His righteousness. That victory is effected at the 
cost to His love of sending His own Son. There Is further this 
new idea, prominent in tne teaching of St. John, and in many 
ways the (lominant note of the NT, that the sending of Christ 
is not merely in satisfaction to God's Justice, but also— and this 
thought received from St. John far greater emphasis— exerts a 

K ropitiatory effect upon man, In that it shows forth, or ex- 
{bits. Goil’s love to him, and so wins him to draw near to God. 
By this indication of the vital, dynamic connexion between the 
divine propitiatory act and its spiritual effect on man does St. 
John supply the other deficiency in the OT theory of atonement 
(cf. above on Is 53). It is God's love that stimulates Him to 
send His Son, and this exhibition of His love in turn stimulates 
man to love God. Hence, for St. John the immediate pro- 
pitiatory effect of the gift of Christ is not upon God, but upon 
man. But this is not the ultimate end of propitiation. Once 
this imniedlato effect is accomplished in the awakening of man's 
love through faith in Christ, then God's love assumes its proper 
function of bestowing upon man eternal life (Jn Thus 
God's love first treats itself as a means, in order that it may 
return to the normal mode of its activity, in which it is at once 
the means and the end of its own existence, and in which alone 
it realizes its complete self-satisfaction. 

(S) He rrurrot rb lAao'KCO'- 

Oai ra% afiapna% rov Aoov. If in the second reference prominence 
is given to the * covering,’ or 'annulling,' of sin by Ood through 
Christ, emphasis is here laid upon the element of sufferingln 
propitiation. According to the writer of the Epistle to the 
ilenrows, the qualifications of a true high-priest are divine 
appointment to his otHce (61) and 'at oneness' with his pe^le 
(2G). To this high-priest Christ Is now compared (2i7). But 
Christ's appointment is ratified, and His identifloatlon with 
His (leople is sealed, by the tact that He la ' made like unto 
them* In undergoing the experience of suffering if). Thus 
it is in virtue of His sufferings that Christ is qualified to make 
propitiation for the sins of His people. In this there is a 
correspondence with the thought of Is 63. But the aim of the 
writer to Hebrews is now to develop this thought and show 
how Christ's sufferings produce this effect. The underl^ving 
Idea is not that suffering in itself gives satisfaction to God. 
For what God supremely and ultimately desires is to ' bring 
many sons unto glory ' (2i(’). But sin is the carrier which 
stands In the way of this perfection, and suffering is the only 
means by which it can bo removed (cf. 2^<) ; hence, in this 
derivative sense, suffering does possess a pleasing aspee.t in the 
eyes of God. Again, since Ohnst's sufferings bring Him into 
greater sympathy with His brethren, and so enable Him to 
render them greater help (2i8), suffering has the additional 
propitiatory effect upon God in that it furthers the attainment 
of that by which God is completely satisfied. 

It has oeen suggested that the view taken by the writer to 
Hebrews regarding Christ's sacrifice may he that its propitiatory 
value lies not in Its suffering but in fte obedience (of. W. P. 
Paterson, UDB^ s.v. ' Sacrifice,' vol. Iv. p. 845). Yet it Is not 
necessary to place these two views in so sharp a contrast. In 
the interpretation of the writer to Hebrews, sufferins and 
obedience both poescss a propitiatory value, but In a different 
sense. The immediate purpoM of suffering is not to please 
God. Its direct effect is (a) upon Christ, to teach Him obedi- 
ence (of. 2h> 6^) and to create id Him sympathy towards man, 
(6) iiimn man, awakening his trust and confluenoe in Christ 
( 411 *). This cx)nfldence then passes into obedience ; and in this 
way does Christ become the author of man’s eternal salvation 
(61*). Thus suffering Is propitiatory only os a means; but 
obMience — ^the end towards which suffering is directed— is 
propitiatory In itself, as being that by which God Is imme- 
diately satisfied. 

That this is the view of the writer to Hebrews regarding 
suffering Is corroborated by the manner in whioh he relates 
Christ's sacrifice to sin. The class of sin for which Christ is the 
propitiation is not so much a wilful transgrresslon of God’s law 
as a state of moral or spiritual unoleanness (cf. lO^S). Because 
sin, then, while it offends God’s holiness, does not offend His 
Justice, there Is attaclied to suffering no idea of expiation, t.#. 
as satisfying the divine wrath. The death, or the blood, of 
Christ is interpreted rather along the line of the OT Levltlcal 
sacrifices (of. He 9). His perfect and spotless offering suffices 
to sprinkle men’s hearts from an evil oonsoienoe and to wash 
their bodies with pure water (9^4 ifiss). That being aooom- 

S liehed, * their tins and iniquitiee will God remember no more* 
.017). But Just as, aooording to the Mosaic law, there were 
certain sins to which the priestly sacrifices could not apply, so 
alio, according to the writer to Hebrews, there is one especial 
tin for which not even Christ can atone, and that is wilful 
transgression after knowledge of the truth (cf. Dt 171-7 with 


He 10K8). It It only when the unpardonable sin of rejecting 
Christ's saorlfloe has been committed that God punishes man in 
wrath. But the suffering which this punishment involves, 
being not disciplinary but penal, in no wav lends to any recon- 
ciliation between man and Ood. The sending of it is indeed in 
satisfaction of God's wrath *, but the endunng of it by man 
does not tend towards the appeasing of that wrath or to the 
restoration of God’s favour. It comes upon man only in utter 
condemnation—' It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living God' (10^). Thus again it is seen that for the 
writer to Hebrews there Is no propitiatory value iu suffering 
except as it Is borne in the spirit of obedience and leads to a 
further development of that virtue. 

(4) Bo 3'^^, w irpoiStTO 6 fi«bc lAaer^pioi' 3ia iri<rrea>s iy ry 
avTov aifiari. In the passage Ro 8^^-^ St. Paul also takes hii 
starting-point from the OT. But Christ is now regarded not 
08 a hign-priest, the active agent who through Hb suffering 
unto obedience propitiates, but as the passive means or place 
through which that propitiation is wrought, and in which God’s 
righteousness Is declared. This may be the reason why St. Paul 
uses the Greek word lAcumipiov instead of iAcurfiot. In further 
contrast to the writer to Hebrews, his aim is not so much to win 
men to accept Christ as the sacrifice as to show the necessity 
for that sacrifice in the nature of the godhead. 

While the teaching of the writer to Hebrews concerning 
suffering is a great advance upun that of Isaiah in that it 
explains its educative value, it ooes not sutticiently umke clear 
the divine aspect of suffering, as being a law immanent in the 
very being of God. It treats it rather as something extraneous 
to the divine nature, and merely imposed upon man to bring 
him to obedience. This defect, as is indicated above, is a con- 
sequence of the view which the writer to the Hebrews takes of 
sin as uncleanness and of God as essentially holy. Thus for 
him God is still in great part the God of the OT, who accepts 
the offering made by Christ, and who, at no cost to His own 
nature, simply pardons or forgets the sins of His people. These 
defects, then, St. Paul sets himself to correi;t. in the first 
place, he takes a more serious view' of the nature of sin. It is 
not siuiply uncleanness, but a definitely moral disorder, and is 
connccten with the will. In the second pluce, ho makes the 
chief attribute of God’s being to consist in righteousness. With 
these two principles alone no atonement would, according to 
OT theory, be possible. But St. Paul finds a way out of the 
dilemma by putting a new construction upon suffering. He 
treats it no longer as external to the godhead and operative 
merely upon man, but as a vital principle of the divine nature 
Itself. Buffering, in so far as it falls u|K>n man in consequence 
of his sin. Is simply the working out of his condemnation. But, 
it that suffering be assumed and vicariously endured by one 
who Is himself sinless, the deiuands of God's wrath will be 
api>eased, and that reconciliation with God will be effected 
which man by his own efforts or by his own suffering rsmnot 
achieve. This is the view which St. Paul expounds. It is 
because Jesus Christ is the setting forth or the declaration of 
this truth that He is the propitiation for our sins (Ro 
Further, since God is the one who requires to be propitiated, 
and is both the provider and the offerer of the sacrifice, He is 
at once Just to Himself, or true to His own righteousness, and 
the Justifler of the man who believes in, who accepts, or who 
appropriates that sacrifice as made on his own behalf. 

4. Summarjr and conclusion.— The form of the 
idea of propitiation, from itn appearance in early 
roiigiun to it8 presentation in tiie theology of the 
NT, is constant: God has been offended, and 
means must bo found whereby His wrath may bo 
appeased and His favour restored. It is iu the 
content given to that form that the development 
takes place. Man seeks first to propitiate God by 
material offerings. To these, ana especially to the 
blood-sacrifice, a symbolical meaning is afterwards 
attached, as representing the offering by man of 
his own life to God. A clearer understanding of 
the nature of sin then leads to the casting aside of 
material sacrifices and to the idea that God is 
pleased only with repentance and personal obedi- 
ence (cf. Is H***>). Side by side with this, the 
connexion between sin and suffering suggests the 
thought that suffering may possess m itself a pro- 
pitiatory value. A further sta^ge is reached when 
man begins to realise that he is utterly unable of 
himself to make any offering sufficient to recover 
God’s favour. Hence the idea emerges that God 
Himself must provide the sacrifice. But, if God is 
thy)rovider of the sacrifice, it cannot be the whole 
of His nature whioh is the obioot of propitiation. 
He is no longer simply the Goa of holiness, or the 
God of righteousness; but He partakes of the 
complex nature of a personality. Thus it is onlv 
one aspect or attribute of that personality whicn 
is propitiated, while another aspect or attribute 
provides the propitiation. But this in itself would 
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lead to nothing farther than that God becomes 
reconciled to Himself. Yet it is in the interests 
of man that God’s love seeks to propitiate His 
righteonsness ; and therefore man must also be 
involved in the transaction. Two difficulties, how- 
ever, stand in the way of his inclusion. The first 
is that recompense must be given for his past sins ; 
and the second is that, since man’s natural state 
is sinful, therefore there must be infused into him 
that divine life which alone can make him accept- 
able to God. The theories of St. John, of the 
writer to the Hebrews, and of St. Paul are all 
endeavours to show how in Jesus Christ these 
difficulties are met and overcome. St. Paul alone 
lays emphasis on the first. It is by the vicarious 
suffering of Jesus Christ that the wrath of God, 
aroused by the sin of man, is appeased. St. John 
and the writer to the Hebrews deal principally 
with the second. According to St. John, God’s 
love, made manifest in Christ, appeals to man’s 
love, and so induces him to lay open his heart to 
the inflow of the divine life. According to the 
writer to the Hebrews, suffering, borne in the 
spirit of and under the guidance of Jesus, is that 
which makes man nerfect. 1 1 is to be remembered, 
however, that St. Paul also gives (consideration to 
this second difficulty. Faith is the contribution 
that man must bring before the process of pro- 
pitiation is finally completed. It may thus bo 
concluded that the propitiation made by Jesus 
Christ acts both upon God and upon man. It acts 
upon man in that it is a revelation to him of the 
immensity of God’s wrath and of the intensity of 
His love. It thus wins him to draw near to God 
in reverence and hiiinility, yet in faith, trusting 
in the efficacy of the sacrifice made on his behalf. 
It acts upon God in that it satisfies His offended 
justice, and enables His love to go forth in all its 
fullness to the man who now has a share in the 
righteousness and life of Jesus Christ. Finally, 
just as the * appeasing of wrath ’ is only the first 
term in propitiation in order that ‘favour may be 
restored,’ so the ultimate end of Christ’s sacrifice 
is that God may be able to say of each of his 
children, ‘ This Is my beloved son, in whom I am 
well pleased.’ 

Lftbraturk.— F. B. Jevont, The Idea of Ood in Early 
Religions, Cambrid(ce, 1010; J. A. MacCnIloch, Religion, ite 
Origin and Forms, London, 1904 ; A. B. Davidson, The 
Theology of the OT, Edinburgh, 1904, pp. 80ft-.366 ; A. Ritschl, 
The Christian Doctrine, of Juetiftcatum and Reconciliation, 
Eng. tr., do. 1000; G. B. Stevens, The Christian Doctrine of 
Salvation, do. 1906. pp, 61-A% 76-77, 108-110, 426-432, The 
Theology of the NT, do. 1899, pp. 412-414. C89-690; R. C. 
Moberly, Atonement and Pereotiality, London, 1901 ; B. F. 
Westcott, The Epistles of .St. John, do. 1888, The Et^U to 
the Uehrcxvs, do. 1889 ; Davidson, The Epistle to the uebrews, 
Edinburgh, 1882; W. Sanday and A. C. Headlam, The 
Epistle to the Romani (ICC), do. 1002; HDB, s.vv. ‘Propitia- 
tion,' ‘ Sacriflee.’ C. M. KerR. 

PROPITIATION (Greek). — The nature of 
divine anger, as conceived by the Greeks, has been 
considered in the art. Expiation and Atonement 
(Greek) ; the special rites for allaying the anger of 
the ^ods remain to be treated under the present 
beading. Briefly stated, calamities not easily 
traceable to human causes are referred to the gods 
— failure of the crops, plagues and diseases, child- 
lessness, disaster at sea, and defeat in battle — and, 
when they occur, the anger of the gods is assumed. 
It is necessary first to remove the causes of divine 
anger, and then to propitiate the gods, as in the 
first book of the Iliad Chryseis must be returned 
to her father, the army purified, and sacrifices 
offered to Apollo who haa sent the plague. While 
the thought of possible anger and its propitiation 
was (ioubtless present in all worship, the proper 
sacrifices to an angry god were totally different 
from the normal worship to the Olympian deities. 
The normal form of sacrifice was the communion 


meal, in which the animal was consecrated to tlic 
god, certain portions were burned on the altar, 
and the remainder was cooked and eaten by the 
worshippers. This form of sacrifice (Bvala) was 
fre(|uently described in the Homeric poems (e.g., 
II. li. 421 f.), and with slight variations it was the 
typical form of worship to the greater gods of 
Greece. In sharp contrast with it is another type 
of sacrifice, called by a different name {a^pdyta ; of. 
iraylleaSat, 4irr4fuf€ip, etc.) and decidedly different 
in character. Ordinarily it took place at night 
rather than in the morning ; the animal prescribed 
was often black ; when its throat was cut, the 
blood was allowed to flow on the ground ; the altar 
was a low mound {iax^po-)* not the structure used 
in ordinary sacrifice {^ufi6s ) ; and tho body of the 
animal was never eaten, but was usually entirely 
consumed by fire. Animals not suited for food, 
like the dog, were used for these sacrifices at 
times ; but offerings of food as such, grain or 
cakes, found no pla(^e in them. These saorifices, 
however, were not reduced to one definite type, 
hut retained variations peculiar to the god to 
whom they were offered and the occasion of the 
ottering. Similarly, tho libations to angry gods or 
gods prone to anger dittcred from the usual libation 
to Olympian gotis, in that wine was regularly used 
for the latter but never for the former ; honey and 
milk were the more fitting to soothe angry (feities 

{/xeiXlypaTa). 

According to tradition in Greece, human sacrifice 
was at times demanded to soothe the anger of tho 
gods. Agamemnon, who had offended Artemis by 
slaying a hind in her sacred precincts, was pre- 
vented from sailing for Troy till ho had sacrificed 
to the goddess his daughter Iphigeneia; and the 
death of Polyxena alone made it possible for tlie 
Greeks to start on their homeward voyage. A 
sacrifice of Egyptian youths was attributed to 
Menelaus as a moans of stilling winds tliat pre- 
vented his voyage (Herod, ii. 119 ; cf. iEsch. Agam. 
140f.) ; and it seems possible that a^dyta offered in 
later times to secure favourable winds (cf. Pint. 
Ages. 6; Herod, vii. 191) wore substitutes for 
human sacrifice. According to Plutarch [Aiistid. 
9, Them. 13), three captive Persians were sacrificed 
by Themistocles before the battle of Salaink. In 
myth similar sacrifices to secure success in battle 
were demanded by the oracle uf Creon (Eur. Pfuxn. 
890 ff.), of Erechtheus (Apollod. Bibl. in. xv. 4; 
Lycurg. Lcorr. § 99), of Aristodemus (Pans, iv, ix. 
2, 6), and of other heroes. It is Greek tradition 
that the oracle at Delphi commanded human sacri- 
fice on tlie occasion of pestilence to allay divine 
anger. Human sacrifice is also re{)ortod as jiart of 
tho regular worship of Zeus Lykaios in Arcadia, of 
Apollo Katharsios in Leucas, and of Apollo at the 
Athenian Thargelia. The explanation given (Eus. 
Prwp, Evang. iv. 16, p. 156'^ ; cf. Eur. El. 1026 ; 
Virg. JEn. v. 815) is that tlie anger of a god whmh 
threatens to destroy a whole people may iierhaps 
he satisfied by the voluntary sacrificie of one of 
their number. The Greek practice, however, was 
to substitute an animal for the man, as a deer is 
said to have lieen substituted for Iphigeneia (cf. 
the calf treated like a child and sacrificed to 
Dionysus at Potniee [Pans. IX. viii. 1]). 

The gods who received propitiatory sacrifice 
regularly were not the Olympian deities, hut 
spirits who had shown their anger or who were 
easily stirred to anger. Such were the Eumenides 
at Athens, whose very name of ‘kindly ones’ was 
a euphemism to denote the hle.HHings which the 
Furies might send when propitiated (cf. /Esch. 
Etimen., j^asshn) ; the ffeol peiXlxioi of Myonia 
(Pans. X. XXX viii. 4) ; Hecate, goddess of s])irits of 
the night ; the winds and in particular Boreas, the 
north wind (Pans. ii. xii. I ; Aen. Anab. IV. v. 4) ; 
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j? 0 (Ih of the sea (Ait. Anah, vi. xix. 5) ami of river» 
(f. «lc Prott, LtgtJi i., Faaiisacti^ 

Leipzig, 1806, J 3 . 14, no. 5, lino 36 f.). The apirits 
of tlie (lead received Pacrilice.s similar in character, 
doubtlcMs to prevent evil results that nii^ht be 
caused by their anger (Herod, v. 47), and it was 
the regular iiietliod of worshipping local heroes 
who might send sf)e(riHl blessings, but whose anger 
was terrible if they were neglected. Wlicn cr^dyta 
were offered to Olympian deities, as not infre- 
quently occurred, it was because of some special 
reason for fearing their anger. Zeus Meilichios, 
feared like the Oeol juciX/x(o(, received holocausts of 
nigs to allay his possible anger and secure his 
blessing (Xen. Anah. vii. viii. 4, and accounts of 
the Hiasia at Athens), and Zens Ciithonios, a goti 
of agriculture, received propitiatory ofl'erings at 
Myconos. In Ionian regions tliese sacrifices were 
oflered to Apollo to avert danger from the crops, 
as in general they were offered to him to get rid of 
pestilenc^o (G. Kaibel, Epigr, gratc.^ Berlin, 1878, 
no. 1034; Pans. Ii. xxiv. 1, and Before 
the battle they might be offered to Artemis (Xen. 
Hell. IV. ii. 20). Some of tlie peculiar sacrifices to 
Dionysus (Pans. IX. viii. 1) and Demeter (Diod. 
Sic. V. iv. 2, IV. xxiii.) as well as to Poseidon (Arr. 
Annh. VI. xix. 5) should also lie classified as pro- 
pitiatory ill nature. That propitiatory sacrifice 
found no larger place in the worship of the Olym- 
pian gods is duo to tho intimate and normal rela- 
non which existed between those gexis and their 
worsliippors, a relation that found lit expression in 
tho communion meal sacuifK^e. 

The occasion for propitiatory sacrifice was the 
presence of calamity or the fear of calamity. A 
fiestilence that attacked men, herds, or crops, or 
the fear of possible calamity before battle, a 
voyage, or any important undertaking, furnished 
su(di an occasion. These sacriilc-es were offereii in 
Athens lieforo marriage and childbirth (ACsch. 
Eunien. 835). In agriculture specific dangers 
threatened the crops at certain seasons, ancT at 
these times rites to avert them were performed. 
Finally, as dangers or blessings might at any time 
be expected from such spirits as the Kumenides 
and heroes and souls of tho dead, propitiatory 
sacuificeB to them occurred both at stated intervals 
and on special occasions. 

Tho meaning of this type of sacrifice, in so far as 
one tyi>e is found, is clear from its form. While 
in the communion meal the victim was shared 
by god and worshippers together and the rite 
strengthened the actual lionds that united them, 
the propitiatory sacrifice assumed no such bund, 
but rather tlie opposite. The rite here seems to 
centre in the death of the animal, sometimes 
clearly the death of an animal as a sulistitute for 
a man ; its life-blood is poured out to appease the 
gods, and it only remains to disfiose of the body by 
burning it or casting it into the sea. When Foly- 
krates followed the advice of Amasis (Herod, iii. 
41) and threw into the sea the ring that was his 
most valued (KiHsession, he act<Hi on the naive 
principle that too much pro.sperity was likely to 
bring calamity from the gods, an(i sought to pro- 
pitiate them. In the Greek divine world were 
many powerful spirits who were easily offended, 
be it by too muo^ prosperity, by neglect, or for 
souk; reason not clear to men. If their anger 
could be anticipated and allayed, its effects might 
be escaped ; accordingly, propitiatory sacrifices 
were oflered before important undertokings and 
even at regular intervals. It was the same 
principle that led men to bring votive offerings to 
the g(xls that tho gods might not look with dis- 
favour on the undertakings which they had in 
view. When the calamity was, present, the need 
of propitiatory sacrifice was so much the greater. 


Tho life of the animal was given to the god, some- 
times clearly as a substitute for the nfe of the 
man, in the hope that thus divine anger might be 
allayed. It is the peculiarity of Greek rdigion 
that ordinarily men feared the anger of other tlian 
the Olympian gods, and that therefore jiropitiatory 
sacrifice to the great gods of Greece was unusual. 

Litkratdrs.-'B. von Lasanlx, * Die Siihnopfer der Oriechen 
und Romer,' Akad. Abhandl.^ Wiirzburg, 28df. ; R. 

Snehier, l}r vietimU humaniit Hanau, 1848 ; P. Stengel, in 
Jahrh./ur Phitolouie, 1883, p. 861 f., and Die griechische KuUug> 
aUertiimei^, Munich, 1808, p. 110 f,; A. Fairbanks. ‘The 
Chthonic Code of Greek Uelixion,' Joum. of Philologp, 
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PROPITIATION (Koman).-If we accept the 
definition of religion as an ‘ effective desire to be in 
right relation to the Power manifesting itself in 
the universe * (W. Warde Fowler, Religious Ex- 
perience of the Roman People^ 8), propitiation 
in its winest sense is co-extensivc with religion. 
Every utterance of grayer and every act of s^ri- 
fice, as being religious, is necessarily propitia- 
tory. But it is unnecessary to make this the 
occasion for a general survey of the Roman attitude 
towards religion, more especially since the ambit 
of propitiation is usually confined to the nlacation 
of an oflended deity, as distinguished from the 
effort to secure a continuance of divine good* will. 
On the other hand, propitiation is a religious act 
which assumes the {lersonal intervention of a deity, 
and has nothing to do with the objects ami 
methods of tabii or magic. Thus, certain cere- 
monial practices of which we have a record from 
historiiAl times may lie survivals from an era ante* 
cedent to the development of the national religion. 
Horace’s triete bukntal {Are Poet. 471), the walled 
enclosure preventing ingress to the spot where a 
thunderbolt had fallen, is an example of a per- 
manent tabu not associated with any particular 
cult. But a definite act of propitiation is involved 
in the sacrifice of two black lambs to SummanuH 
by the Arval Brethren, which took place when- 
ever the grove of the Dea Dia was struck by 
lightning at night (W, Henzen, Acta Fratrmn 
Arvaliunif Berlin, 1874, p. 146). For Smutnanus, 
though an obscure personality (Ov. Fn^tt. vi. 731), 
was associated with Jupiter as lord of tho thunder- 
bolt, and his name appears occasionally as an 
^ithet of that god (6. Wissowa, Religion und 
Kultusder Romer^ p. 124, n. 4). Another exam{)le 
may be quoted to show the difficulty of tracing the 
liistory of the most primitive Roman cults. Tho 
mysterious rite of the 14th of May, on which day 
27 straw puppets known as argei were thrown into 
tlie Tiber from the pons suhliciusy is sometimes 
interpreted as a magical ceremony whose chief 
intention was to serve as a spell ensuring an 
adequate rainfall in the coming summer (Warde 
Fowler, Rwnan FeMivals, p. 119). In that case it 
would be unnecessary to suppose that any deity 
was specially conceiiied with it. Much the same 
may be said* of the rite of the lapis innnalis, which 
is nowhere definitely associated with Jupiter 
Klicius {ib. p. 233). But tlie above-mentioned 
explanation of the a^ei is not generally accepted, 
and an alternative view treats the puppets as sub- 
stitutes for human victims, holding that on some 
occasion of stress during the 3rd cent. b.c. a 
piacular sacrifice of foreteners (Apyuot) wjvs intro- 
duced on the advice of a Sibylline oracle (Wissowa. 
Gesammelte Abhandlungen^ p. 228). AVe shoula 
then be in possession of a parallel to the otherwise 
isolated sacrifice of two Gauls and two Greeks, 
who were buried alive in the/orum hoarium in the 
year 216 (Livy, XXII. Ivii. 6). 

A few examples of propitiatory rites which go 
back to the oldest stage of the native religion may 
now be mentioned. 
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On the 25th of April, in order to remove from the crops the 
dsnfcer of mildew or red rust, a protression marched to the grove 
of Robitfus near the fifth niile'Stone on the Via Claudia, and a 
dog was sacrificed by the Jlauifti Quirinalii (Ov. Fast. tv. 
905 ff.; Pliny, UN xviii. 285). On the 15th of April at the 
Fordioidia pregnant cows (fordcs bouts) were sacrifice to Tellua 
as well In the several curies as by the pontijlees on the Capitol 
(Ov. Fast. iv. 029 ff.). The unborn calves were torn from their 
mother and burnt, with the ohtect of securing the fertility of 
the corn then lying in the w'oinu of tlie earth (Warde Fowler, 
Homan Festivals^ n. 71). Volcanus, the god of fre, had his 
special festival on the 23^ of August at a time of the >ear when 
the danger of fire was psrticulsriy to be dreaded for the new 
grain. The antiquity of his cult is shown by the existence of 
tiie Jlf^men VolcanaliSf but, beyond the appearance of the 
Volcanalia in the calendar, very little is known about it. 
Domitlau probably followed ancient precedent when, in erecting 
nn altar to Volcanus in conimeinoratlon of the Are in Nero‘a 
time, he ordered the sacriflee of a red calf and a ))oar on the 
day of the Volcanalia (Cl L vi. 626). We also have the curious 
inforniAtiou that on this day it was the custom to throw living 
fish into the tire as a piacular offering (Varro, dt Ling. LaL vi. 
20 ; Fest. p. 288). 

Although the inBlitution of flaminea inarkft the 
establishment of a State religion, the earliest cults 
indicate its development from a worship by the 
family intended to secure the prosperity of each of 
its members. The powers to be propitiated were 
spirits originally nameless, which were severely 
limited in the extent of their operations, and only 
^ degrees acquired a distinct identity (Warde 
Fowler, Religions Experience^ p. 117). It is 
noticeable, however, that there had arisen a 
tendency to n*oup the divinities in pairs, a male 
and a female, Fauniis and Fauna, Liber and 
Libera, Quirinus and Hora, and that there were 
grades of dignity among tiiein, as is shown not 
only by the distinction between Jlaminea inaiores 
anil minoreSf but also by the fact that piacular 
oirerings were made to tiie famuli diui as well as 
to the diui themselves (Wissowa, Religion und 
Knltn.*!^ p. 19). Even the great gods of the city, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Quirinus, being disconnected 
from any traditional riiytliology, were, as originally 
worshii»ped, devoid of any personal characteristics 
(E. Aust, Religion der Ronicr, Miinster, 1899, p. 
19). Thus propitiation wa.s only in a limited sense 
possible for the Homans, who, apart from Etruscan 
and Greek induences, had no conception of 
anthropomorphic deities, Varro (a/>. Augustine, 
de Ciu. Deif iv. 23) made a very instructive com- 
ment on the spirit of the o]<l Homan religion when 
lie stated the remarkable fact tliat for a period of 
170 years, tliat is to say, up to the time of the 
building of the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol in 
the reign of Tarquiiiius Priscus, the old Homans 
>vorship))ed the gods without making images of 
them, and added that the man who first made such 
images for the people not only destroyed the fear 
of God, but introduced a source of distraction. 

Whatever possibilities of spiritual growth lay in 
the recurring festivals of the old agricultural com- 
munities were conducted in a particular direction 
by the rapid development of the city-State and the 
increa.sing influence of the priestly colleges. The 

eneral tendency of Homan religion to place every 

epartnicnt of human life under the protection of 
a separate nttmen, which is displayed in its most 
conspicuous form in the pontifical classifications of 
the tndigitnmenta, and the practical and utilitarian 
outlook of the average Homan, who desired to 
settle his relations to the gods upon fixed and 
deiinite terms, combined to pro<iuce that rigid 
systeiu of formalism whicli made the iua diuinum 
a series of precise regulations adapted to secure 
the jpaa; deorum upon every possible contingency. 
It nas been succinctly stated that tiie general 
object of the Homan festivals was so to propitiate 
the gods os to forestall any hostile intention by 
putting them under an obligation (C. Hailey, in 
EBr^^ xxiii, 578). It was the interest of the State 
to see that its concord with the gods remained 
unbroken. This purpose was secured in particular 


by the periodical observance of lustrations, which 
served ^tli to purify their object from all con- 
tracted stains and to ensure a renewal of divine 
protection against the danger of further contamina- 
tion. The lustration was accompHsheil by symbolic 
acts of cleansing with water or fire, or by a 
procession conducting the sacrificial victim round 
the area whicli required purification. The former 
method wa.s observed at the Parilia (Pnip. iv. 4. 
75 ir.), the latter at the Ainbarvalia (Cato, de Re 
Rust. 141; Verg. Georg, i. 343 ft’.), and both 
together at the Lupercalia (Pint. Rom. 21). 
Besides these annual ce1ebration.s, lustration was 
required on special occasions, such as the invasion 
of an enemy’s territory or the departure of a fleet. 
Above all, it became necessary when special notice 
had been received by means of extraordinary 
portents that the pax deorum Iwul been broken 
and the anger of the gotls incurred. Among those 
signs were thunder and lightning, solar eclipses, 
showers of stones and of blood, and monstrous 
birtlis, all of which are frequently recorded in the 
pages of Livy {e.g., XXII. i.). On the announce- 
ment of such an occurrence the first duty of tlio 
senate was to determine whether the report was 
trustworthy, and, if so, whether the event had 
liappened within tlie limits of the public jurisdiction 
(cf. Livy, XLiii. xiii.). If these questions were 
answered in the affirmative, the duty of procucdtio 
fell to the consuls, who would take the advice of 
the sacerdotal authorities so far as might be 
necessary. Before the innovations consequent 
upon tlie introduction of the ritus Grcecua, the 
usual means adopted was the fustratio urbia 
(Lucan, i. 5920*.), t.e. an additional celebration of 
the amburhium annually hold on the 2nd of 
February (Wissowa, in rauly-Wissowa, i. 1817). 
Old-established tnulition required that the portent 
of a shower of stones should be purge«i by a 
nouemdiale sacrum (Livy, I. xxxi. 4). The intro- 
duction of the ritus Ortectis at the suggestion of 
the Sibylline oracles prepared the way for the 
employment of now methods in the placation of 
divine disfavour. The most remarkable of the.se 
was the lectistemiumt or the symbolical entertain- 
ment of the six Greek gods, Apollo and Latona, 
Hercules and Diana, Morcurius and Neptunus, in 
some public place (Livy, XL. lix. 7) by serving a 
banquet ladore tlieir images, each of which reclined 
on a sacred conch (piUuinnr). It i.s expressly 
recorded by Livy that the first institution was 
due to a severe pestilence in the year 399 (v. xiii. 
6). After the disaster at Trasimene in 217, when 
the altogether exceptional consecration of a net 
sacrum was vowed, a lectisternium of unusual 
magnificence was celebrated in honour of six pairs 
of deities who were identical with the twelve great 
Olympian gods of Greece (Livy, xxii. x.). An- 
other method adopted for restoring tha pax deorum 
in times of national crisis was tlic suppUcatio. On 
such occasions the senate liad always been accus- 
tomed to decree extraordinary ferUe, during which 
the people, clad in .suitable garb, paaseu from 
temple to temple imploring the assistance of 
heaven (Livy, III. v. 14, vii. 7). But the systemat- 
ization of tlie practice was a development of the 
Hfms Griecua, as is shown by the regular mention 
of puluinffria, by the fact that it was usually the 
result of an application to the Sibylline books, and 
by the responsibility for its administration being 
given to the decemuiri sarrisfariundis (Wissowa, 
Religion nnd Kultns, p. 358). Among the details 
of the celebration may be mentioned the we.aring 
of wreaths and the carrying of laurel branche.s by 
the participants (Livy, XL. xxxvii. 3) and the 
public oblation of Avine and incense (X. xxiii. 1). 
The solemn invocation of help {ohsecratio), a chant 
led by the magistrates and repeated by the people. 
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was the climax of the whole proceedings (iv. 
xxi. 6). 

The portent of » monetrous birth at Frurino in the year 207 
waa made the oocaeion for a proceeelon of maidens, 27 in number, 
who march^ from the Carmental gate to the temple of Juno 
Regina, preceded by two white cows, and followed by the 
deurnmn crownwl with laurel and wearing the pratietia. 
Behind the maidens were carried two images of Juno Regina 
made of cypress wood. A halt was made in the Forum, while 
the maidens, all holding to a rope which passed from hand to 
hand, sang a hymn composed for the occasion by Livius 
Andronicus and accompanied their singing with appropriate 
dances (Livy, xxvii. xxxvii. 7-16). The Greek orig this 
rite, which in certain of Its deuils is identical With the cere- 
monies de8oril)ed in Horace’s; Carmen SceetUare, is manifest 
(H. Diels. Sibyllinische JBldUer, Berlin, 1800, p. 80 If.). 

The various inodes of restoring the former good- 
will of the gods which have been enumerated are 
often described as piacular — a nomenclature which 
was sometimes adopted even by the Latin authori- 
ties (Livy, XL. xxxvii. 2). But, according to the 
strictest acceptation of the term, npiaculum is not 
a prayer for divine protection or renewed favour, 
but a compensation rendered for a breach of the 
iue sacrum^ arising out of a fault either of com- 
mission or of omission (Wissowa, Reliaion tind 
Kultus, p. 329). Every sacred ordinance had to be 
carried out with the utmost precision and accuracy, 
and even the slightest irregularity in the ritual 
proceedings, liowever little deliberate, constituted 
an offence which might have serious consequences. 
To avoid such dangers ))rccaution8 were sometimes 
taken before the beginning of a festival, as when 
Aporca prweidunea was offered to Ceres before the 
gathering in of the harvest with the object of 
purging the celebrant from the effects of any 
offence which might have been previously com- 
mitted by him in the performance of the funeral 
rites of any member of his household (Aul. Gell. 
IV. vi. 7f.). The immediate result of the breach 
of contract was to give a claim for compensation 
{postil io [Cic. de Har, Resp. 20]) to the god whose 
interests were involved. The occurrence of a 
portent' was a notiiication to the citizens that the 
claim must be made good. It followed as a matter 
of course that the celebration of the rite where 
even a slight irregularity had occurred became 
null and void, and it was essential that the whole 
of it should be repeated. Hence Cicero remarks 
in reference to the Megalesian games : 

• If a dancer halta, or a flute-player suddenly stop, or if the 
carefully selected youth who drives the sacred car slips from his 
seat or drops thn reins, or if an aodile misses a word or uses the 
wrong vessel for libation, the whole celebration bec^oiuos 
irregular, the mistake must be expiated, and a renewal is 
necessary to appease the wrath of heaven' (ds Har. Resp. 23). 

The same circumstances cause<l Plutarch to marvel 
at tho scrupulousness of Roman piety : 

* If one of the horses that draw the chariots in whicli are 
placed tho images of the gods, happened to stumble, or if the 
charioteer t(K>k tho reins in his left hand, the whole procession 
was to he repeated. And in later ages they have set about one 
sacrifice thirty several limes, on account of some defect or 
inauspicious aptwarance in it’ (Plnb, Coriol. 26). 

But tho public renewal did not exonerate the 
individual whose fault had made it necessary. If 
his sin was wilful, he became impiu.if and the 
favour which he luul forfeited could not V>e restored 
to him (Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 30). If the act 
was inadvertent, or |>erforined at tiie bidding of 
an inevitable need, it could be expiated by an 
appropriate offering, as Avhen the sacritice of a dog 
was prescribed as compensation for tho perform- 
ance of pressing agricultural duties during feriae 
(Colum. II. xxii. 4). The particular sacrifice neces- 
sary was generally fixed by precedent j but all cases 
of doubt were referred to the pontiffs for decision 
(Livy, XXIX. xix. 8). In this connexion it may be 
remarked that there was a noticeable tendency to 
act liberally in the matter of sacrifices required 
for G.\i)iatory purposes. Thus the complete offer- 
ing of smuetauruia was reserved for Lustrations 


(Tac. Ann. vi. 87, ffiet. iv. 68), whereas in the 
expiation of prodigies hoatim maiorea were the rule, 
and often in considerable numbers (Livy, XLlli. 
xiii. 7, XXII. X. 7). In the case of the failure of an 
ordinary sacrifioe, a second victim of the same 
kind as the first was required as a piaeulum {koatia 
auccidanea [Aul. Qell. iv. vi. 6]). 

Litbraturb. — J. Marquardt, StaatevenoaUung^ 

iii.3, Leipzig, 1885 ; W. Wards Powlar, The Roman Festivals 
of the Period of the Republic^ London, 1889 : G. Wlsfowa, 
Religion und Kultus der Rbrnsr^ Munich, 1902, GeaammeUe 
Abhandtungen zur rbmischen Religions» und Stadtgssehiehte, 
do. 1904 : W. Warde Fowler, The Reiigioua Faspsrienee of the 
Roman JPeopfo.ljondon, 1911 ; C. Bailey, art. 'Roman Religion,’ 
In RRrii xxiil. 677-680. A. C. PBARSON. 

PROSELYTE, PROSBLYTISM.- 1 . Mean- 
ing of term.— The term ‘proselyte* is usually 
employed in both a wider and a narrower sense to 
include one who is attracted by, and inclines less 
or more to, another form of faith, as well as one 
who has altogether come over and been incorpor- 
ated. The half-proselyte, or the ouasi-proselyte, 
who accepts a part but not the whole, is to be dis- 
tinguished from the full and strict proselyte, who 
becomes even as one bom in the faith. An ex- 
tremely comprehensive use of the term is recog- 
nized by A. C. Lyall ; ^ 

*. . . if the word proselyte may be used in the sense of one 
who has come, and who has been readily admitted, not neces- 
sarily being one that has been invited or persuaded to come.' 

This permits consideration of specific forms of 
religion whose growth is by ag^umeration over 
anil above extension by missionary zeal, and the 
inclusion of religions non -proselytizing in character 
as well as those which are admittedly proselytizing. 

2. Scope of article.— The scope of this article is 
restricteff by leaving out of account religions that 
are professedly missionary— e.y., Christianity and 
Muhammadanism, which have been already treated 
(see artb. MISSIONS). The proselytism of socts 
may also be omitted as falling to be dealt with in 
the numerous articles under this head (see artt. 
Sects). Inasmuch as the gain resulting from 
missionary propaganda is concurrent with loss to 
the religion or rmigions forsaken, the converse of 
proselytism is to ^ found in apostasy (see art. 
Apostasy).^ 

In this way it is possible to narrow down con- 
sideration of the subject to nearly the usual limit 
of articles on ‘Proselyte’ appearing in Bible 
dictionaries, which have treated of proselytism 
solely Bjn a feature of the Jewish faith. At the 
same time it is fully recognized that the religion 
which has given the name (proselyte) to the world 
1ms not 8t(>od alone in the practice of the thing. 
Within Judaism itself the period of missionary 
activity, during which proselytes were sought and 
found, is comparatively short. It is generally 
recognized as having ended in the beginning of the 
‘2nd cent, after Christ, when the Jews were for- 
bidden by the laws of Rome to make proselytes, 
and when they also ceased to desire additions to 
their number and retreated more and more upon 
themselves. The rise of proselytism is found in 
{K)st-Exilic influences, particularly the Dispersion, 
and tho period of its bloom is set in the age of 
Hellenism. 

A great deal of our information regarding prose- 
lytes is subsequent to this period of activity, oeing 
stored in the Talmud and reflecting the views of 
the Rabbis upon the past, with or without histori- 
cal basis. Tiie distinction between ‘ proselytes of 
righteousness * and ‘ proselytes of the gate.^full as 
opposed to quasi-proselytes, was evolveil by the 
later Rabbis, but is tu be regarded as without 

1 Asiatic Studies^ i.s, London, 1907, p. 186. 

* Cf. Philo, de Poenit. 2, where prozelytcs are contraeted 
with apoetatea. 
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meaning for tlie life of the past.* The distinction 
may be still binding upon the orthodox of the 
Jewish faith (see art. Judaism, voL vii. p, 592” ; 
of. Yol. iv. p. 245^) — although for various reasons 
the proselytes of the gate have ceased to bo reoog* 
nised in Judaism* — and until recently it won 
acceptance with most Biblical scholars. To E. 
Schiirer belongs the credit for the discovery of the 
right historical perspective in this matter. With 
the fall of such a main prop the greater part of 
the superstructure collapses. * Proselytes of the 
gate.’ once employed as a * convenient anachron* 
ism,*’ is now dismissed as a * misnomer.’^ 

In view of the restrictions imposed both from 
without (chiefly on account of persecution) and 
from within (because of insistence upon cir- 
cumcision) proselytism might be regarded as 
almost non-existent in Judaism throughout the 
Chiistian era from the 2nd cent, onwards. A 
modern Jewish writer has collected the evidence 
for the survival of proselytism in spite of adverse 
circumstances, and he affirms that within the last 
half-century tens of thousands of proselytes have 
entered the Jewish fold, notwithstanding the 
laissez-faire attitude of m^em Judaism towards 
the proselyte question.’ The strict adherence to 
the traditions received from the fathers may be 
judged from the fact that until the last decade of 
the 19th cent, no official sanction was given to re- 
laxing the bond by which the proselyte was fully 
initiated to the Jewish (Keformed) faith (see art. 
Circumcision, vol. iii. n. 664*). It is only in a 
wider sense, therefore, tliat proselytes have been 
added. Intermarriage has accounted for most of 
the gains,’ yet has given occasion for some losses.'* 

3. Materials essential for the study.— Although 
the term * proselyte * is now universally employed, 
we must still seek the materials essential for the 
study of proselytism in the centuries immediately 
preceding and following the coming of Christ to 
earth. An introduction is generally found in a 
tUscussion of the position of the air, the * stranger,* 
or rather the * client ’ [ERE vi. 77**) of OT. The 
LXX reproduces this word some 76 times by 
vpocn/jkvTos, and in a few cases by other Greek 
substantives, but a detailed examination of all 
passages would fail to disclose a scientific dis- 
crimination on the part of the translators which 
might in any way be compared with the results 
yielded by the modem documentary theory. The 
term irpoaijKvroi seems to have l>een already so 
familiar to the LXX translators that it was made 
by them to do duty for nearly all occasions, even 
when the current sense of the term failed to suit 
past hi.storical circumstances (e.g., the Israelites 
are called T/xxniXi/roi in Egypt).’ Commenting on 
the difterence between D and P regarding the gir, 
8. R. Driver states *. 

' In P the tf^rm is already on the way to assume the later 
technical sense of irpotnjAuroc, the forelraer who, being circum- 
cised and observinff the law generally, is in full religious com- 
munion with Israel.’® 

W. C. Allen concludes*® that in the LXX a later 
meaning like that of the Mishna was read into the 
word. But no strict law can be laid down when it 
is so evident that the word irpov^Xurot was made to 
do duty for most cases, and it seems better to 

1 E. SchUrer, QJVt lii. 127 IT. 

®P. Goodman, The Synagogue and the Church, London, 
1908, p. 00. 

3 J. B. Lightfoot, Galatians^, tendon, 1876, p. 206 n. 

« A. 0. McOifTert, A Uist. of Christianity in the Apostolic 
Age, Edinburgh, 1897, p. 101, n. 2. 

B Goodman, p. 104 f.> 

0 art. * Proselyte,’ and M. Fishberg, The Jews : a Sttidy 

of Race and Environment, Loudon, 1011, p. 170 ff. 

7 Goodman, p. 880. 

8 A. Bertholct, I>is Stelluna der Itsraeliten und der Juden zu 
den Frernden, Freiburg and Leipzig, 1806, p. 260 ; Sohiirer, 
p. 125 n. 

® Dstrtsrorwmy* [ICC), Edinburgh, 1806, p. 165. 

1® Bxp X. 11894] 264-276. 
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regard the LXX usage as on the whole dictated by 
the freer conditions of the Hellenistic period, when 
proselytes were recognized in both the wider and 
the narrow'er sense. The usage of Philo, Josephus, 
and NT (Acts) will bo found to accord with this. 

Those who were in reality but half- or quasi- 
proselytes are considered by SchUrer* to be 
denominated by the phrase ^o^ovfxeyoi or se^d/Aeroi 
Thw $e6y ( Ac 10*- « 13*®- ’® 16** 17*’ ” 18*), in 

which opinion he stands opposed to Bertholet, who 
endeavours to prove at length that they are equal 
to irpo<n)XuTot in the narrower sense.® Apart from 
the question of a specific term for each, we may 
admit the existence of two main classes, and we 
then find the crucial diflerence to 1 k) that the one 
class adhered to the Jewish theological and moral 
code, while the other were bound by the ritual 
also, in particular having submitted themselves to 
circumcision.’ It is conceivable, indeed, that there 
were not two but many kinds of proselytes, accord- 
ing to the degree of atnUation and the amount eon- 
ceded by the one party or required by the other. 

In the provinces and among the Jew.s of the 
Dispersion the proselytes, or quasi-proselytes, 
would have laboured under slight disability, but 
in Jerusalem within the Temple precincts they 
would have been barred, lacking circumoision. 
The Greeks of Jn 12", e.g., seem to have been 
proselytes in the wider sense, yet they had to 
stand without the chel, or terrace, like other 
Gentiles (cf. Ac2l’®‘**).* It is m>t to be supposed 
that at the very centre of the faith born Jews 
would have stopped short at any intermediate 
stage in their efrorts to make proselytes, yet in 
general their own position among the nations was 
such that they h^ to content themselves with 
what they were able to secure.® That there were 
Judaizers before the time of 8t. Paul is not to be 
denied ; even Hellenized Jews remained Hebrews, 
with a zeal for the whole law.® Yet in the main 
there was a cleavage between Palestinian Judaism, 
a religion of law, and Hellenistic Judaism, a 
religion of hope, and, corresponding thereto, there 
were particularists v. universal Ists, legalists v. 
apocalyptists, literal ists v. spiritualists.'* The 
atmosphere of Mt 23*® is suggestive of the one, and 
of Acts (see reff. above) of the other. A way of 
reconciling such difierence has been sought by 
supposing that the proselyte of Mt 23*" is a prose- 
lyte to the sect of the Pharisees, not to Judaism in 
general ; ’ but this is against the meaning of the 
word TTpoaijXvrQs,* or at least is pressing it to an 
extreme. 

The rivalry of the Jewish sects of the period has 
indeed to be reckoned with, and even the exclusive 
and separatist Pliarisees must be credited with a 
zeal to win converts, who, it is true, had to come 
over wholly or not at all. The Essenes secured 
proselytes notwithstanding a strict and prolonged 
novitiate, and they even adopted children to 
ensure additions to their number (see art. 
Essenes, vol. v. p. 397 f.). For the methods em- 
ployed by the sects in order to gain adherents there 
IS out slight evidence, but it is otherwise with 
regard to the propaganda of Judaism as a whole. 
The testimony of Josephus as to the outcome of 

1 P. 12.Hflr. 51 pp. 828-.H:14. 

8 A. Harnaok, The Expansion of Chriatianiti/^, i., London, 
1908, p. 10 f. ; of. DAC, art. ‘ Hullnnlgiii,’ sect. 3 ff). 

4 FHK\ art. 'Pro8elyt«‘n'(von Dobschiitz), «eft. R 

8 Bchurer, p. 122 : ' Der Judiflcho Hekehrunf^eifer hat sioh 
eben luit dcra Erreiohharen bef^iiiifft.’ 

8 W. M. Ramsay, The Letters to the Seven Churches, London, 
1004, p. I6I. 

1 W. O. K. Oestorley, In The Parting of the Itoads, cd. F. J. 
Foakes Jackson, lx>ndon, 1012, p. Bl (I. 

8 A. Plummer, An Kxegetieal Commentary mi the Gospel 
according to S. Matthew, tendon, 1000, p. HI 7 f. ; A. Edersheim, 
The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah*, London, 1887, ii. 
412. 

» Expositors Greek Testament, i. [1897] 281. 
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such enbrt4^ is clear, ^ while heneath the contempt 
in the allusions of classical writers* to the Jews we 
can detect tlie measure of their success in making 
converts. This, it must be remembered, was ac- 
complislied in spite of the obloquy to which the con- 
vert ex loosed himself— a point elaborated by Philo.* 

With the exception ot one short period daring 
t he Maccaliman triumph, when force was employed 
to bring over the Idumroons and Ituneans to 
Judaism,^ the propaganda made headway through 
the inherent merits of the Jewish system of reli^on 
and morality. As to the ritual, Josephus specifies 
that botli Greeks and heathen learned to copy the 
observance of the Sabbath, fasts, kindling of 
lights, and many restrictions in the matter of 
food.® These last invite comparison with certain 
of the decrees of the Council of the Apostles in 
Jerusalem (Ac 15*®) and with the ' Seven machian 
Laws* (see art. Noachian Precepts, vol. ix. 
p. 379^), but in neither case can identity be estab 
lished. None of the items speoiiied by Josephuf 
touclieH the vital point, which is circumcision, and 
the conclusion to be drawn is that relatively few of 
the adherents proceeded to the utmost. The pre- 
ponderance of female proselytes is taken to indicate 
the unwillingness of males to fulfil all that the 
law required of them. 

According to the Talmud, three things were 
required of the full proselyte; (1) circumciaioii 
{muah)^ (2) baptism {Ubildh)^ and (3) sacrificial 
offering (harl^d^ath, ddmim, korbdn), all of which 
may lie taken to have been in operation at the 
time of Christ. (3) fell into disuse with the 
destruction of the Temple, although substitutes 
for it were found. (1) has already been referred 
to as essential at all times for full proselytes. 
(2) would have passed unquestioned as a require- 
ment of the ceremonial law but for the dispute 
which arose in the 18th cent, regarding the 
priority of Christian v. Jewish baptism (see art. 
BAPTLSM, vol. ii. pp. 878*, 408 f.). It may be 
assumed that the instruction of proselytes was a 
necessary preliminary to these ceremonial acts 
(see artt. Catechumen, vol. iii. p. 256^ n. 3; 
Initiation [Jewish], vol. vii. p. 324**; Hillbl, 
vol. vi. p. 6S3‘’). 

4. Historical sketch.— The limits of the iieriod 
of missionary activity in Judaism have already 
been assigned. The Rabbis afterwards maintained 
that the Dispersion w’as with a view to securing 
proselytes, but the truth is rather that in tlie cos- 
mopolitan atmo.sphere of the Dispersion the Jews 
first gained the incentive to add to the number of 
the faithful. The evidence for the existence of 
proselytes among the Jewish colony at Elephantine 
m Egypt (5tli cent. B.c.) is doubtful.® The nature 
of the records prevents us drawing any conclusion 
as to the conditions amongtlie Jews in Babylonia 
at the time of Ezra.* During the period of 
Hellenistic influence the development of prosely- 
tism was rapid, the influence of Jewish colonists 
and their synagogue worship in every place being 
supplemented by lit/erary ahls of many kinds ; the 
Laa translation of OT, commentaries on Scrip- 
ture, philosophical and historical books, e^lomes 
and even forgeries after the manner of the ^bylTine 
Books.® The issue of all this is plainly to be seen 
in the many cities and towns in whicn proselytes 

1 SJ VII. ill. 8, 0 . Ap. ii. 89. 

* Ikcitus, Hiit V. 0 ; Juvensl, Sat. xlv. 06-106 ; Horace, Sat. 

I. Iv, 142 f. 
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are expressly mentioned as being found (see reff. 
to Acts already given). At the time of Clirist a 
keen missionary spirit prevailed among the Jews, 
their trading proclivities going hand in hand with 
religious propaganda. Until the destmetion of the 
Temple (A.D. 70) they persevered in their efforts 
to secure converts. ^ With the Hadrian persecution 
and the bitterness engendered by the subsequent 
revolt against Rome, the Rabbis were prompted to 
change their attituae towards the outside world, 
and henceforth the terms of conversion were made 
as difficult as rossible.* The inissLonary epoch 
may be said to close with the prevalence of Gentile 
over Jiidaistic Christianity, or, from another ^loint 
of view, when Pharisaism conquered Hellenism.* 

A remarkable parallel to the general coarse of 
the history of Jewish prosely tism will be found in 
the account given of Zoroastrian missions (see art. 
Missions [Zoroastrian], vol. viii. pp. 749^ 761^). 

5. Numbers and outstanding instances. — The 
number of proselytes made dunng the centuries of 
missionary zeal was doubtless very large— amount- 
ing t-o millions, although there is reason to believe 
that they were mostly adherents, and not members 
in the )>roper sense.^ Syria appears to have been 
the most fruitful field,® but it was in Jerusalem at 
the time of the feasts that the most striking testi- 
mony to the power and results of Jewish propa- 
ganda conid Im) obtained (Ao 2®^*). 

Outstanding proselytes in the wider sense are 
to be reoognizeii in the centurions of Lk 7^*^* and 
Ac K)**^- and the eunuch of Ac S****-. The uio.st 
complete triumph of Judaism is to be seen in the 
conversion of the royal house of Adiabene,® the 
story of which is instructive as revealing a tempor- 
izing spirit among the leading Jews of the time on 
the question of the chief ceremonial requirement. 
Among the imperial family there have been 
reckoned as converts Flavius Clemens, cousin of 
Domitiaii, and his wife Flavia Domitilla (see art. 
Judalsm, vol. vii. p. 592**), although most autliori- 
ties incline to regard them as converts to Christi- 
anity,* A historical instance, which might be 
brought within the Rabbinical category of ' Esther’- 
proselytes (whose motive in conversion was fear), 
IS forthcoming in the Roman general Metilius.® 
Instances witliin the department of literature are 
Aquila (Onkelos), 2nd cent. A.r>., translator of the 
Scriptures into Greek, and (doubtfully) Theodo- 
tion.® Within the rotJm of Kabhinism are R. 
Alyiba, R. Meir (son of a proselyte), and other 
Talmudic 8age.s.^® 

6 . The e^ics of proselytism.— In judging of the 
motives which led the Jews to seek for proselytes 
during the period of tlieir missionary zeal wo must 
believe tliat they were actuated chiefly by a desire 
to impart to others that best form of religion 
which they felt they had received of God. This 
serves to explain their keenness as missionaries. 
The agents wnom they sent forth to make proselytes 
were imbued with the same earnestness to convert 
the world as were the first Christian apostles. 
Their propaganda succeeded, they believed, because 
of the inliorent ^ower of their laws.^^ While they 

sought to win as to present first the most attrac- 
tive features of their faith, as judged from the 
outside, they steadily kept in view the ultimate 
purpose, which was to malce the converts as them- 
selves, filled with a zeal for the whole law and 
willing to make sacrifice of themselves in body 
1 M. M. Kalisoh, Bibie Studiee, London, 1877-78, il. 95. 

* JE X. 223, art. * Proselyte,' * Thatcher, p. 28. 

4 Scliiirer, pp. 116, 126 f. * Joe. n. xz. 2, vu. lU. 8. 

8 Jos. Ant. XX. ll.-lv. etc. 

7SohUrer, p. 118, n. 68; Bertholet, p. 801; PBE*, art. 
*Proaelyien,’8ect. 8. 

* Joi. BJ II. xvli. IG ; Bertholet, p. 841. 

® Schiirer, p. 318 IT. Goodman, p. 80. 

11 Jos. 0 . Ap. if. 81). 
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and estate. Being of a subject race and in a hope- 
less minority among the nations, they were under 
no temptation to employ violent methods. The 
proselytes when made were, in theory at least, 
subject to no disability, save that which must ever 
attach to the naturalized as compared with the 
native bom. In actual life and practice disabilities 
must have existed,' although these are not brought 
to light until Talmudic times, when they may no 
longer have been operative. 

It cannot be supposed that there were not dis- 
interested motives present in the seekers any more 
than in the sought. The gifts of the converts 
helped to swell the riches of the Temple,* and 
Josephus openly allows an instance of misappro- 
priation by a Jew and his accomplices of purple 
and gold made over for this purpose by Fulvia, a 
Roman convert of great dignity.* In other ways 
the Jews doubtless invited others to follow them 
ostensibly for their sours good, yet with an actual 
view to the material advantage to be reaped by 
themselves and their nation. 

Those who were the sought were for the most 
part in a position to invite themselves, if they felt 
thus disposed. They were Roman citizens, or 
under the protection of the conquering power of 
that time, or else were inheritors of the professedly 
sui>erior culture of the Grffico-Koman world. Yet 
many of them voluntarily surrendered themselves 
to Jewish influence, abandoning the gods in whom 
thev had ceased to believe, and finding in the 
higner morality of Judaism a refuge from the 
licentious spirit of the age. The latter motive is 
said to have had special weight with heathen 
women. The monotheism and moral purity of 
Judaism held a powerful attraction for minds of a 
philosophic cast in every province. Considering 
the obloquy to which the converts were exposed, 
and the persecution of a later day, which led many 
to profess the Jewish faith in secret, proselytism 
must have been attended by a greater or less 
measure of conviction. Josephus Mmits that not 
all who came over continued in the faith ; some 
had not courage and departed.^ Yet Hho vast 
majority of devout Gentiles certainly souglit in 
the synagogue nothing hut the true G^.’* 

On the side of the proselytes also certain 
unworthy exceptions must bo allowed for, viz. 
those who came over to avoid military service 
(from which the Jews were exempt), those who 
were actuated by superstitious motives, and those 
who tliouglit to secure commercial privilege or 
social advantage through marriage with a noble or 
wealthy Jewess.® 

The judgment of the outside world upon the 
proselyte movement, as conveyed by classical 
writers (reff. above), counts for little. The most 
grievous charge they make, viz. atheism, has no 
foundation, nor yet has the scotting dictum of 
Seneca:" ‘Victi victoribns leges dedorunt.’ The 
references in NT are favourable to tirosely tes, with 
the single exception of Mt 23'*, which after all is 
more a condemnation of the leaders than of the 
followers, and that {lerhaps within a sect only. 

I'he most abundant materials for forming a 
judgment on the ethical value of the proselyte 
appear to be found in Talmudic literature, unt 
their worth is discounted by the fact that they 
are often contradictory (e.y., stories of Hillel o. 
Shammai),® that they were evolved apart from 
actual historical conditions, and that in the main 
they are disparaging. 

1 Schiirer, )>. 133 ff. 3 Jos. Ant. xiv. vii. 8. 

» Ib. XViii. iii. 5. * Jos. 0 . Ap. li. 10. 

» A. Usugrath, A Hitt, rtf tht NT Titnet: The Time of the 
Apoetlett Enir. tr., London, 1896, 1. 127. 

® Jos. Ant. XX. vii. 3 ; cf. xvi. vll. fl. 

7 Ap. Augnstine, de Civ. Dei, vi. 11, 

s Bertholet, p. 319 ff. 


They ' obiefly serve to illuetrete the strong animus which a 
large section of post-OhrUtian Jews displayed against pro- 
selj^iliig and pioselytes.’ > 

The judgment of the present day is determined 
according aa one belonm to a religion which con- 
siders proselytism, in the modern sense, to be ‘ an 
essential ana a sacred duty,’ * or to a relimon, such 
as the Jewish, which reckons that the fulfilment 
of its mission does not require the support of 
numbers.* 

Christian opinion is largely moulded by a sense 
of indebtedness to proselytes, for they, in the 
wider acceptation, were the feeders of Christianity 
at the beginning. By this standard of judgment 
the ‘God-fearers,’ regarded as proselytes, are 
superior to those— their number relatively few— 
who became punctilious in ohserviii^ all the cere- 
monial requirements of the law. In the case of 
these the saying, ‘the more converted the more 
perverted,’® may well have been true. Proselytes 
in the strict sense formed no link between Jew 
and Gentile, and did not prepare the way for 
Christianity.* All that legal Judaism achieved 
over against Christianity, which came after, has 
been pithily summed up by Stopford A. Brooke 
thus : 

* A few twellowg do not mske a eummer, nor a few thouiand 
proselj'ies a regenerated world.’ ® 

Modem Judaism is concerned to clear itself of 
the reproach that by its very constitution the 
Jewish religion is, and has ever been, hostile to 
the reception of proselytes. It points to post 
successes in this respect, to the debt which Christi- 
anity owes to Judaism for providing it with uni- 
versalistic sympathies,* ana it further maintains 
that willing proselyt^ are still freely received, 
once their good faith has been proved.® But the 
missionary zeal has departed from Judaism, and 
indifference as to increase of numbers prevails. 
How great the change is between the present and 
the era of proselytism, which has been considered, 
appears to be reflected in the following condemna- 
tion of the missionary methods of Christianity and 
Muhammadanism : 


‘ nistory and experience teach u§ that the proselytizing gpirit, 
which ig bred by the craving after universality, generally 
engenders a tendency which develops into an Indirect negation 
of huumn brotherhood.* 'To the Moslem aa to the Christian, 
questions of love or humanity were of little moment in the 
spread of Ihelr ndigion ; the stranger could only become their 
brother-in-faith, or remain their implacable foe.’* 

While remitting nothing from the duty to 
strengthen the confederation of Christians over 
against the world as still lying in unbelief, the 
apologist for Christianity is free to admit the 
presence and operation of an objectionable pro.sely- 
tism, whose root is found in particularism, not 
universal ism.'® 

A judicial estiniate of the principles and methods 
governing Christian and Muhammadan propaganda 
will be found in art. Missions, vol. viii. pp. 743 £., 
748 '\ 


JAVf.KktDKt.—ERB, art. * Judaism ‘ (H. Loewe) and other 
artt. quoted above ; artt. t.v. In HDB (F. C. Porter), SDB (J. 
Gilroy), JSBi (W. H. Bennett), PRE» (E. von DobschiiU), 
AbrahamsX and JJ5(E. G. HirsebX 
Of the works citM in the footnotes those by Bertholet, 
SchUrer, Hausrath. Hamack, Kalisch, Thatcher, and 
Goodman (from Jewish standpoint) may be selectefl os giving 
a more or leas detailed treatment of tlie subjof^t. anr! to those 
may be added A. Edersheim, Hist, of the Jewieh Natum, 
I^ndon, 1890, pp. 86-S8, ; G. HoUmann, The Jfwiah 

Nation in the Tvtne off etnie, London, 1909, p. 1 .1 ff. See, further, 
the extensive bibliography in SchUrer, QJ iil. 116 n., UJ P ir. 
H. 804 f. W. CRUICK.SHANK. 


1 EBi, art * Proselyte,’ sect 6 ; of. Bertholet, pp. 839-846. 

* Lyall, p. 141. * Goodman, p. 108. 

* Nrvoextw'e Greek Teetament, i. 281. 

» HDD, art. ‘ Proselyte,' sect Iv. 

0 Christ in Modem Life, London, 1872, p. 38. 

7 Goodman, p. 100 f. 8 BBr art. * Proselyte. ’ 

* Goodman, p. 110 f. 

18 H. Martonsen, Chrietian Ethiee, ill, Edinburgh, 1802, p. 841. 
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Greek (W. J. Woodhouse), p. 404. 
Indian (W. Ckooke), p. 406. 


PROSTITUTION (Greek).-The Greeks had 
but little notion of moral purity in the modern 
sense of the term. The virtue of chastity with 
thetn was confined within ver^ narrow umita,* 
being obligatory upon the wife (or daughter), 
while the husband (or son) was required only to 
refrain from adultery, ».«. from violating the 
family rights of his neiglilK)ttr. The husband’s 
honour was fully protected by law, but the wife 
hod no legal rem^y against her husband’s irre- 
l^ularities ; ^ nor did public opinion, capricious and 
ineirective at best, supplement the law’s defici- 
encies, except in cases of gross neuiect and outrage 
of the forms of respectability.’’ Morally, according 
to the opinion of the day, this sort of indulgence 
was upon exactly the same plane as any other 
satisfaction of appetite. The question was one 
simply of more or less. Self-control,^ if not itself 
carried to undue lengths, was, it is true, something 
to be admired, and by common consent must be 
a main element in that careful and worldly-wise 
balancing of competing desires to which Greek 
thought and practice reduced the art of correct 
living (of. the saying Aya^), 

The phUoaophen thetnselves took no higher ground than thie 
(Hee, e.ff., Sooraiea In Xen. Mem. i. iU. 14, ana Spmpos. iv. 88, 
where he laya down the rule with hla acouatomed criideneaa 
and ainipllclty). Even Plato practically goea no farther than to 
aay that a wise man will attach no great value to theae par- 
ticular forma of pleasure (PkaedOt 64 D) ; and In his /fejoubfic he 
would so tar consult the weakness of the flesh as to allow pro- 
miscuous intercourse to both sexes when past the age for 
rearing children for the State—always provided that Incest be 
avoids, and that no child be born of such unions (Rep. Ml B : 
orav 44 oif, ol^ai, at rt Yvrat«t«f jcal ot ivipet rov ywvw iefiSten 

^kiKtav, nov i\tv04povt avraxit trvyyCyvterBai f ar 

ktX.). In the Lawe ho hopes to be able to resiriot 
such intercourse to persons legally married, or at least to 
enforce a reflation that in other eases it shall be covered with 
a decent veu of secrecy (Lam, 841). Aristotle is of the same 
mind (Pol, iv, (vii.) 10. 17 » 1386b: ^ 44 Aonrbr vy^fiaf 4 
Tirbr Mkr/t mailnff oirtav ^aiVtaOat 4c» iroiov^vovf ri/y 6fuk(ay). 

In this matter, then, the Greeks are to be 
pronounced not so much immoral as non-moral. 
Their practice was due to the simple directness 
with which they regarded the facts of life and 
human nature. There were few facts of human 
nature for which they felt it necessary to a{Kilo- 
gizo. In a very literal sense they were naked 
and not ashamed. Not that they interpreted life 
simply in terms of animalism, though there were 
among them also plenty of men to whom bodily 
indulgence was the sole end or the chief end of 
life; for the average man, as for the better sort 
also, it meant just the sober exorcise of natural 
faculties and the motlerate enjoyment of natural 
pleasures. Taken in the mass, the Greeks were 
probably just as far from l>eiMg sensualists as from 
being ascetics. Aristotle’s somewhat mechanical 
doctrine of virtue as a moan expressed a deep- 
rooted instinct of the race. 

I This is so in Homer also, where Olvsseus hangs his lnc.on- 
tinent handmaids aimply on the ground that their unchostity 
has dishonoured hie family (Od. xxil. 418 : at rtf p.' arifid^ov<rt ; 
and 424 f. : di'ai4r^i}f inifiiprav, | ovr* tf/i4 riov^ot ovr' avr^i' 
n-nveAdtrciav). 

'let. Arlst. Seelei. 7181.: Iirctra rdt xopvat KaTairav(rai 
|3ovAo/u.ai I anafairdirat, ktA. 

M.ff., the case of Aloibiades (Andoc. iv. 14 : oyrwf v^picrrn« 
Sv, tnnadyuy ri« t»iv avriiv oiit^av 4rafpa«, xal 4ovAaf xai 
tkfvfitpat, wrr ijxdyxao-* r^v yvvtuea <rt»^poy*ardrriv olaav 
airokiirnv, ik^virw npbt rhy apxoyra tcard rhy ydfutv). It Is 
evident from tiie 8e(|uel that his wife had no legal remedy. 

* Cf. Xen. Mem. i. y. 4 : dpd yt ov vdina Ae4pa 
ptyov T^y iyepdreiay dperife tlvcn KOiiULoa, ravn)V xpwrov cv rp 
ttaTaoKtvdonoBai’, xrA. and Mem, iv. v. 6; xastfanfi' 
dpa MvArtar oi dxpareic 4ovAetiov(riv, xrA. 


Roman (W. J. Woodhousb), m 408. 

Semitic. — See Chastity (Semit. -Egyptian), 
Hibrodouloi (Semitic and Egyptian). 

This purely naturalistic or humanistic attitude 
of the (Greeks towards life was reinforced not only 
by their ingrained selfishness but by certain facts 
or political and economic signiilcance. The net 
result was that, from tiie point of view of morality 
and social institutions, and the place held therein 
by women, two distinct types of life were found 
among them. Without, oi course, asserting an 
absolute and rigid distinction, we may recognize, 
on the one hand, a Dorian or Aclh^ian (iEolian) 
tyjHJ, in which women enjoyed a relatively large 
degree of freedom, and, on the otlier hand, an 
Atlienian (Ionian) type, in which women were 
mostly restricted, if not to the ywatKuyiTis, at any 
rate to the house and its precincts,^ with Imt rare 
opportunity of mingling with external life, and 
none at all of social significance (cf. the (}uestion 
put to Critobulus in Xen. (Ec. iii. 12 : ftrn 5^ 
iXdrrom StaXiyei fj yvyaixl ; and his reply — e/ di 
oi> iroXXois 7 «). 

Typical of the one eort are Sappho and Oorinua, the latter 
five times the successful rival of Pindar : the spirit of the other 
mode breathes in the oft-quoted words put by Thucydides in 
the mouth of Pericles:* ‘Hers is the greatest glory, of whom 
men speak least whether for good or bad’ (Thuc. ii. 46 j ptydktf 
il 44fa, xal ax tfir* ikdxt<rroy aptrfjt wipi ») ^6yov ir rotv aptr.ai 
xAtfov which must surely have sounded strangely, 

coming from the lips of the professed lover of the most notM 
courtemn of the clay t Within each of these t> pes of society 
irregular sexual intercourse, in different forms, eVen ised a most 
profound and far-reaching influence. The actual physical facts 
of that intercourse were necessarily U)e same then as to-day. 
but their relation to public and private life was to a large extent 
peculiar to the Greek people, and has in fact never been repro- 
duced in the world In quite the same colour. The low standard 
of Intellectual attainment of Athenian women (due to a de- 
fective education,* which was itself but one conseiiuence of a 
defective smdal system), standing as it did in starlUng contrast 
with the multifarious and hyperpolitlcixud Interests of masculine 
life, no doubt partly explains and partly excuses the reluctance 
and inability of men to find satisfaction in the home circle. We 
roust, however, he on our guard against attaching too much 
importance to this excuse, for after all it is a fai't that the 
majority ot the croipai with whom a man associated were, 
apart from their superficial aocomplishmeuts, just as uneducated 
os his own wife or sisters. The sensuous apt>eal was, then as 
now, primary. Tlie main reason tor the failure of home life to 
hold men was that the social code did nut permit a man to 
entertain his male friends in his own house, at any rate in the 
bosom of his family. 

In AtheiiH comparatively few native-born women 
had to earn their own living, the system of dowry 
and marriage making them, generally speaking, 
eooDoiuically inde^ndent (see art. Marriage 
[Greek]), though tliere were of course instances 
in which the ravages of war or other disaster 
had driven native Athenian women to rely upon 
their own industry.* The case of alien women 

* Cf. Menand. In Koch. ill. 540 : rove rsv yofier^ opovt vircp- 

/Satfvvir, yi/vat, | rhy avkiav irtfpav yap atAciov thjpa | cAev4tfp<^ 
yvxatxi yeydftior’ oixtar* | t6 4* im6iwK«iv cic rc oobv rptxttv, | 
cn koiHopoviUvrpf, Kvvdt iar* ipyov, In the same strain 

Lykurgus, describinff the panic in Athens after Ohasroneia, says 
(e. I/ei)cr, 40) : 6pdv a ijv cirl p4v rwv Bvpiiv yvvaiKa^ iktvBipas 
vtpuhofiovt tcammjxvlat. 

* Of. /Each. Sept. 182 f. : ptfAn ydp AySpi. fiif yvyrj povktvirto | 

lySoy 4*^ o5ar« pij fikdfiriy where Eteocles is made 
to speak quite In the manner of a 6th cent. Athenian, and even 
to repeat the stock i^ibe at the sex In line 242. 

* Of. hero the curious symptom of the way in which women 
lagged behind the intellectual standard ot their men folk, in 
Plato, Crat. 418 : ovx Tj^^iora at yvvalx««, dintp /uiaAi^ra rijx 
apxalav 4**^y^y (rw^ovcri. See also the intolerable condescension 
and priggishness of Isohomachus, the model Greek gentleman 
(xoAor re adyaOdi), in Xen. (Ee. vii. 1 1. 

* See the insonptions published in BSA \'iil. (1901-02J 197 f.j 
Dcm. Ivil. 80 f. : wopa tow vdfxovt, oi xfAfvovffii^^ ivox^y tb 
KOKJiyoplf rhy r^y iayatrlay rlfx tfx rv dyop^ i» ruty iroA.rwx i) 
ray woKirCSay hytiii^oyrd riri* ^peU o bpokoyovpev xal ratrtar 
irwActx, xal ovx ayriva rpdwov fiovk6p.na — an important 
passage (the speaker Is a lone woman) os shov ing the suspicion 
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resident in Athens was very different. Coming, 
as most of them did, from Asia Minor, tradition- 
ally accustomed to a larger measure of freedom 
than the native-ljom women, they for a time bade 
fair to bring about a radical alteration in the 
attitude of Athenians towards women and the 
question of their place in society. Suddenly this 
normal development of liberalism received a rude 
check. The purifying Acts of 451 B.O. (Plut. Per. 
37 ; Ar. At/i. PoL 26. 4), rigidly defining the con- 
ditions of Athenian citisenship, had the further 
effect of drawing a sharp line^tween alien and 
native-born, making it impossible for the children 
of mixed unions to attain citizenship. This vitally 
affected the general relationship of alien women to 
Athenian male citizens, and virtually compelled a 
large number of women to rely upon their own 
physical and mental endowment as a means of 
livelihood.^ From this period, then, dates the 
beginning of the enormous expansion and social 
importance of the class of halpai in Athens, and 
through Athens in Greece generally. For the 
main profession henceforth open to such alien 
women was, in fact, that of * companion* (^alpa). 
From this time on the professional * companion’ 
played a definitely reco^ized and accepted rOle 
in Greek society, and one thoroughly in accord 
with the economic and spiritual factors of the age. 
Hence there is nothing surprisin^n the naive and 
striking definitions expressed by Dem. lix. : 

Ta( /jt.et' yaf) iraiptif riliovffi tvtK S\oii.t¥' W iraAAajrar, 

KuO' T}prpav rov <rw/iaTOt, ra« yv^aiKOLt rov iraido- 

noi«i<r0tu yyijiriut *al ritv tifSov ^vAaxa marriv — 

definitions which ought to preserve us from 
illuBiuns as to the real nature of the demands 
which the class of ireupat existed to satisfy. 


Athens, as a centre of maritime trade, was 
probably from the earliest times familiar with 
women of this class. Drakon (Athen. 569) seems 
to have legislated against them, but after his time 
the State not only tolerated and protected, hut 
even to a certain extent exploited, them. The 
change was traditionally fathered upon Solon, 
who is said to have established State houses of 
restitution, and to have built a temple of Aphro- 
ite Pandemos from the profits : 

0ni^(rai wpidp.tv6¥ nor* vvi'cuicaf icora rtiirovf KOO'Af lirMrt «al 
KaTtvKfvoiTft^i'at (Athen. 560). 

However this may have been, it is the fact that 
in posUSolonian Athens those who followed this 
profession paid a licence fee to the State, which 
was farinea out in the usual way to reXwFat (also 

7ropvoTe\u¥ai),^ 

The superintendence of this tax was one of the 
duties of the The non-existence of con- 

tagious disease for which they were responsible 
made the policing of prostitutes in ancient times a 
comparatively simple problem. 

The vase-paintin^^ of the early 5th cent., and later, indicate 
the great importance of the irotpoi in the social life of the 
time.s and furnish a score of names of courtesans then flourish- 
ing (see W. Klein, Die grieeh. Veuen init Meii<trniignatvren‘^, 
Vienna, 1887,paMtm, or P. Hartwig, Die grieeh. MeUterHchalen. 
Berlin, 1808, paeeim). Sparta naturally stood in great contrast, 
betmuse her men had little time and little money to spend on 
such things (Plut. de Pori, Horn. 4 : oi XirapTiarai 

'A^poSirri¥ Xtyoviri, iio/3oiVow<rtt»» Tb¥ EitMorav, ri, /mk ccroirr^a 
aai Tovi }(\tStit¥af aai to¥ KeaTh¥ diro^^cmai, 66pv Si cal dinriSa 
\afiti¥ KO<rpLovfid¥ri¥ rep Avxot/pytp) ; and Kcos boosted, or others 
did for her, of her poverty in this respect (Athen. fllO : «V rait 
Kcfwi/ ir6\9a’t¥ ovr« cratpac ovri avkifTpiSaK iSelv •art). On the 
other hand, Oorinth was notorious throughout the Greek 
world for her irotpat, most of whom were in the service of the 
great temple of Aphrodite there (cf. the saying, oi* iravrbc 
(« K6pi¥Bo¥ icr^‘ S irAoOr ; see art. Hixkudouloi [Ortoco- 

Koman)).4 


By Sappho the word «ratp«i is used without any opprobrious 
Hignifloance (cf. the similar fate of the English word ‘ mistress'), 
Just as even in the days of Atheneus (end of 2nd cent. A.o.) 
girls appli^l it to their female friends (Athen. 671 D : xoAovai 
youk nan ai (A«uS«fiai yv¥tutttt in xai ¥V¥ xal ai irapStfvoi rA« 
avtnjfim xal iraipat nt if 2air^). As early as the time of 
Herodotus, however, it was applied by way of euphemism to a 
woman who followed a life of promiscuous intercourse for gain, 
for whom the proper word was iripkw {vopvlSio¥), ‘whore’ 
(Herod, ii. 184 f., where he sketches the history ‘PoSwiriof 
traipift yvkaixdv, with whose fame Hollas rang).^ A long list 
of synonyms for the class is to be gathered from Hesyoh. and 
Pollux, vii. 201. In this sense the word iraipa had a wide 
range, from the concubine (properly TroAXoaii), who was wife in 
all but legal status (like Aspasia), through the rnupat. rrokvTtkeU 
(/aryoAd/iiiadoi) to the lowest prostitute that was xoikbk airaai, for 
which the Greek language, rich in opprobrious epithets, had a 
groat variety of terms of terrible signiflo^nce. These were 
doubtless appropriated to influito fine gradations of the pro- 
fession. 


attaching to such cases. See also the interesting experiment 
In domestic produotion, suggested by Socrates, in Xen. Mem. 
Ii. 7f. : of. Horn. II. xii. 4wf, : yvkij . . . Xm 

iraKrtk a<ixeoi juiaSbk JUpifrai, and Aristoph. Tneem. 446 f. (a widow 
with five children who earns her living crrr^avrfirhoKowa i¥ r<uf 

fAvppivait). 

1 Cf. Aiuphis, in Melneke, Frag. Com. Qr.^ Berlin, 1839-67, 
iii. 801-^Atnen. 560 A (contrasting the craipa with the yvvb 
yopcTii) : ^ pek vSfktp yap Karatftporova €k3ok j ^ 6' ot6«k on 

n TOK Tpdirott uvtfTtot I ayfipunrot ianr rf irpbt oAAok avirdok — 
which nut44 the matter crudely, as simply one of supply and 
demand and market competition. 

3 RhodoiM (or Rhodotds), a Thracian slave at Naucratis in 
Eirypt> was ransomed oy Charaxus, brother of Sappho, who 
' roundly rebuked biro in a poem ’ (Herod, ii. 186). According 
to Strabo, p. 808, the name of the iraipa to whom Charaxus 
fell a victim was Doricha, and, according to Athen. 690, it was 
Doricha whom Sappho attaokod, and not her brother, Doricha 
and Rhodopis being two different persons. The p^m first 
published in Ozyrh. Pap. i. [1898] lor (see also J. H. Edmonds, 
in Claes. Quart, iii, [1909] 249) must allude to this. Her^otos 
(ii. 136) mentions also a oourtesan Arobidice who beoame 
aoiSipoK akci ri)k 'EAAoDa. He was evidently interested in the 
subject, and in this respect ie a forerunner of a large number 
of writers who afterwards wrote many books ir«pt Jraipwr, or 
ircpi Twk ’ASiikiftrik cra(pt8wk, which were the souroee from 
which Athenaous gathered the material of his own 18th book on 


' Courtesans. 

8 Cf. what Antiphanes says in his Bydriat frag. 1 (Meineke, 
iv. 124), speaking of an turned Iraipa : n xpvaovr 

irpbc opsTijr KtKiruUvrfi, J Srrwr iraipwf ai pip ihXat fo^opa | 
$kiirrowi roit rpoirott •) 


itv yap okrwv 6k a«A6k. 


Among the Athenian iraipai two main olaRses 
must be clistinguished. Probably by far the greater 
number were slaves® bought or otherwise ootained 
by owners, male and female, who as irop¥opo<rKol 
kept them in a tropyeiop (also ofKrjfia, ^pyacrri^piop, and 
many other terms)® 4pya^6fifpai dwd rov <ru>fiaroi. 
These would be under the general conditions 

1 Cf. iGseh. i. 110 : 6xo0avpd^ei yip tl ndrres p4p¥rpr9' on 
koB* iaavrov fktavrbk i) fiovKn irwAri t6 rropviKhr rcAov, xrA. 

3 So also apparently In Corinth; cf. Justin xxi. 6: ‘apud 
aedlles adversus lenones Juripri.’ As regards Athens there is 
some contusion. Speaking of the Astynomol, Aristotle says, iit 
Ath. Pol. 50: xal rdf r* avkrfrpiSar xal rir yliaXrpias koX rar 
Kt9api<rrpiat o6to( trxoirovmk Sirwv trAflokot rj 8v«i¥ Spaxpalv 
pnr9u9jao¥Taif arA., but he does not mention prostitutes. 
Acoordiug to Suid. §.V. Sidypaupa'. Siiypa4>0¥ ydp, 6<rok iSn 
kapfidreir rrir iraipar iKdrrw, the Agoranonioi (nc) fixed the 
tarijf of the licensed prostitutes ; this must surely be a mistake 
(kanB^vety for KaraflaAAetk) for the amount of tax to I>o paid In 
them— if, indeed, the notice refers to Athens at all. There 
WHS a similar tax in Roman Egypt (B. P. Grenfell and A. H. 
Hunt, Or. Pap. ii. (Oxford, 1897] 67 f. I 

8 Of. Athen. 676, where Themlstoclcs is said to have driveji 
through the Athenian Agora with the courtesans Ijamlu, 
Nannlon, Satyra, and Skbne. See also Athen. 633 : oviruj 
‘A9i|kaiii)k ptBvaicopiivutr ov6' iraipar XpwMCkcuk, CK</^akb>t WSptirirok 
iratplStav Sii rov K«pap.cixoC irAi^Svokrov twSikbv ^\aa «¥ — 
a fact vouched for, he says, by Idomeneus, who, however, did 
not make It quite clear whether the iralpat were on the car or 
were tlmmselves yoked to it ! 

4 Although the information about it comes to us through 
Greek sources, and the practice prevailed among many who 
doubtless counted themselves genuine Greeks, we do not here 
treat of what may be called ‘sacred’ prostitution, in which 
before marriage, or for a season, respectable women must giv«‘ 
themselves up to promiscuous intercourse (e.n., in Cyprus 
[Herod, i. 199] ; in Lydia td^ls earned their dowry by this 
means, though that was probably not the raismi d’etre of th(‘ 
practice [i6. T. 98 ; Athen. 6161). Cf. W. M. Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia^ Oxford, 1896, i. 94 f., and J. O. k'raxer, 
pt. iv., Adonis, AUis, Osiris, London, 1914, i. 36 f., 67 f. 

8 Hence in Aristoph. Bed. 721 1. : xal rdf y« 6ovAac ovx'c Sei 
Koirpovpdras | ri}k rwk ik9v$dpta¥ v^apwd^ttu Kihrpik. The temple 
prostitutes were simply a variety of this class, for the most 
part— certainly all those in Corinth. 

8 Akin to these places were the taverns fxamjAtta) in which 
also a-opkat were to be found. Cf. Sanger, Hist.^ Prostitution, 
p. 660. In Strabo, p. 678, at Karoura in Asia Minor ^aa-i 
iroprofioaubr avkioidrra i¥ to?« irak6ox*fotv oi>¥ iroAAy irkiMn 
yvkatxtfk kverwp ysrouivov asurpov <rv¥a^a¥ia9^¥ai iraaoir. But 
perhaiM this was an itinerant company. 
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governing the institation of slavey in Athens and 
elBe\vhere (see art. Slavery). This class must 
have been largely recruited from the number of 
female infants ‘ pot-exposed/ i,e. cast out to their 
fate by fathers unwilling to rear them.^ Of this 
sort, perhaps, were the seven reudbrxcu brought up 
by the freedwoman Nicarete to stock her broths 
(Dom. lix. 18 f.), she being fuicftC^ waiUm 

<rvyid€ip €vrp€Tijt xal ravra irurTHiUtrn xal 

waideOirai Tairtfp KareffKevaffiUpri xcU 

Airb Toimav rbv ^lop She called them 

her daughters, apparently a common deception— 
to enhance the price. 

Often such slaves were instructed in accomplish- 
ments, and were then hired out as tlute-glrls, 
harpists, dancers, etc., at banquets, where, as we 
see from countless vase-paintings and literary 
reference ample opportunity was as a matter of 
course given tor other services. This species of 
more or less educated prostitute trenches upon 
the second great class, and, indeed, under the con- 
ditions of (xreok slave life, it was possible to rise 
from the one class to the other. This higher class 
consisted partly of freedwomen, partly of free-born 
aliens, more rarely of native-born Athenians,^ who 
for various reasons adopted this profession on their 
own account. The story told by Sino in Terence 
{Andria, 60if. : * ita ut ingeniumst omnium homi- 
num ab labore proclive m lubidinem ’ [77]) was 
doubtless as familiar then as now ; and ^at of 
Corinna, daughter of Crobyle, forced by her mother 
into a life of shame (Luc. Dial. Mer. 6), perhaps 
not loss common. These independent courtesans, 
again, fell into varietiec^from the rptoyroi rbpvrj of 
Hesychius to the iraipat fuya\6fiM0oi (Athen. 569) 
at the head of the profession in the hoy-day of 
their charms (cf. the story of Demosthenes and 
Lais, in Aul. Qell. Noel. Ait. i. 8). 

In nits of her would-be apol<^ist8, AspatU (of Miletus f) the 
concubine (ir«AX«urii) of Pericles, raust still be taken as a type of 
this higher grade of iraipa In the 6th oenturj'. The most 
absurd claims have been made on her aiK'.ount, both in ancient 
and in modern tinies (e.o.. in the Metuzenui, generally ascribed 
to Plato, she Is a rhetorician. Instructress of both Socrates and 
Pericles. Of. Xen. (Kc. iii. 14: wirr^fru trot iyit sal 

’Acnroo’^ai', 4 ifuov crot. ravra ndyra 

says Socrates, referring to the subject of female education— but 
surely ha is sneaking with his accustomed irony). She was 
doubtless highly gifted and higliiy educated, but witlial an 
adventuress with a very practical turn of mind ; but that does 
not Imply our aoceptaiice of the gross stories and epithets 
anplled to her by the comedians and others (s.a., Arlstoph. 
Aoham. 624 1. ; Plut. Per. 24 f.). Far more illuininating as to 
this whole class of what may be called ‘ respectable ’ iraiptu. is 
the conversation of Socrates with the irai'pa ^eodote, in which 
he discourses with her pleasantly and quite as a matter of course 
upon the rationale of her profession (Xen. JUem. iii. 11. 1 ff.X 
But not all interviews with cratpoi were of so Innocent a sort. 

It is to the 4th cent. B.C., and later, that the 
most famous names of iralpu belong — e.g.^ Phryne 
(story of the orator Hypereides unveiling her bosom 
before the jury, and so securing her acquittal as 
T^v moiprjfTiv Kal fdxopov *A<liMSlnfty in Athen. 690, 
where also are other examples of her insolence and 
extravagance) ; Thais, the evil genius of Alexander 
the Great at Persepolis (burning of the palace at 
Persepolis at her suggestion [Athen. 676]) ; Tiamia, 
who for years held Demetrios PoUorcetos in 
thraldom ; Pythonice and Glycera, who went to 
Babylon to Marpalus, Alexander’s treasurer, who 

1 Of. Aristoph. Frog»y 1100 : iv 6<rrp4sy, and Cknult, 

681 : ralf 8* Mpa nt \afiovv awiXtro. Opinions differ widely 
both as to the probable number of ohildren thus exposed and 
as to the proportion of those who were rescued from death as a 
speculation. Naturally, no oonolusion at all, beyond the bare 
fact that such rescue sometimes took place, can Be drawn from 
the frequency of this motive In the New Oomedy. 

^ That native-born Athenians did sometimee link into the 
class of creupai is certain, from Antiphanoe, Hydr. frog, 1 
(Meineke, iv. 124) : i8wv creupar cpwv* a^^xero, | aorifc <lp^fiov 
e inirpbirov xal vvyytvitv, as well at from the apolo^es put 
forward in Dem. Ivll. 84 f., already quoted— even if we were not 
told that one famous cra^ Lamia, a mistress of Deiuetrios 
Poliorcetes, was daughter of Cleanor an Athenian, and pre- 
sumably therefore herself of free birth (Athen. 677). 


decamped with over a million and a quarter in 
TOld ; these and scores of other courtesans were, 
for the most part, products of Athen», who in tills 
way repaid her long-standing debt to Asia ; for in 
this OM Athens * became to Hellenistic potentates 
what Miletus and the Ionian towns had been to 
the Lydians and the Persians— the most popular 
source of their supply of pleasure women’” 
(W. S. Ferguson, Willenietie Athens, London, 
1911, p. 70). 

* Thera was perhaps no buMnets more capitalistic in its 
organisaUon and international in Its scope than the traffic in 
courtesans, so that, despite its losses, the Athenian dmi-monde 
maintained lU lead and its reputation* (46. p. 71). ^ 

Into this world of suMrficial accomplishment, 
tawdriness, vulgarity, and heartlessness, in which 
men and women frankly preyed upon each other 
for what each could o&r, Athenseus in his 13th 
book gives us more than a glimpse. In a sense it 
is true that^ the iralpa was the one free woman in 
Athens ; moreover, it is probable that the general 
simplicity of ancient life was itself a check upon 
the ilescensus A vemi which inevitably characterizes 
this class in modern times. The comparative 
feebleness, and almost non-existence, of the sense 
of degradation in the career of the tralpai must 
also have tended to keep them individually upon 
the social plane to which their respective inteliec- 
tnal and physical qualifications, Uiat is to say, 
their true economic measure, raised them ; so that 
the more terrible issues of prostitution remaine<1 
unrevealed to the Greeks. To the Greek iral^ 
Leoky’s famous phrase is thus only partially 
applicable ; ' eternal priestess of humanity ’ she 
was, it is true, but hardly * blasted for the sins of 
the tieople’ {Jliat. of European Morals'^ , London, 
1890, ii. 283). 

Litsraturi. — K. Schneider, art. ‘Hetairai,* in Pauly- 
Wisiowa, is yvty complete on the archnological aide: W. w. 
Sanger, The fliet. of Proetitidiony new ed., New York, 1818 
(uncritical and euperfloial In dealing with the ancient material); 
W. A. Becker, CharMety tr. F. Metcalfe, London, 1846, is 
atili perhaps the moet complete collection of material, outside 
the 18th book of Athenvue, our chief source of information. 
Nothing very recent seems to have been written on the general 
subject, which requires investigation from the point of view of 
economics and female industries 

W. J, WOODHOUSE. 

PROSTITUTION (Indian).-!, Early history 
of prostitutes,— As was the case in other parts of 
the world, the trade of the prostitute has been 
practised in India from a very earljr period. 

(a) The Vedic period. — Prostitution is found in 
the Rigvcdaf but its extent is disputed. Brother- 
less girls were frequently compelled to earn their 
livelihood in this way, and the putting-away of an 
illegitimate child is mentioned (i. exxiv. 7, iv. v. 
6, II. xxix. 1). Terms like pmp^caTty mahdnagniy 
and rdma clearly mean ‘harlot,’ and there are 
unmistakable references to the trade. Expressions 
like kumdri'putray ‘ son of a maiden,’ and agru, 
'son of an unmarried girl,’ ^int in the same 
direction. The Vdjtuaneyi ^inhita seems to 
recognize prostitution as a profession ; but the 
exact meaning of the references collected by K. 
Pisohel and K. F, Geldner {Vedische Studienf 
Stuttgart, 1888-89, I. xxv. 196, 275, 299, 309 if., ii. 
120) is not certein (A. A. Maedonoll and A. B. 
Keith, A Vedic Index of Names and Subjects^ 
London, 1912, i. 895 f., ii. 48011.). In the case of 
a widow the custom of sail seems to have been in 
abeyance ; in some cases she was burned with her 
dead husband {Atharvaveday XVIII. iii. 1), but in 
other cases the levirate prevailed and, as she 
married the brother of her late husband, this 

1 But the predominance of the oourteaan in the New Oomedy 
must not deatroy our aenee of proportion. It was, in part, a 
neceseary outcome of the convention which laid the eoeue 
alwaya In the street, into which reepectable women could not 
venture, except under eeoort and upon rare ocoaaion. Hence 
the pla^ mirror eocial, but not domestic, life, and work thread- 
bare a few stock motives. 
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aoarce of prostitution may have been generally 
closed (Macdonell and Keitn, i. 488). 

(6) In the lauhbooke.-^^aim {Lauftf lx. 259) 
directs that harlots are to be punished, and a 
Br&hman is forbidden to touch food given by har- 
lots, which excluded him from the higher worlds 
(iv. 209, 219). The same prohibition applies to 
food given by an unchaste woman, and libations of 
water are nut to he offered to women who through 
lust live with many men (iv. 211, 220, v. 90). 

(c) In the Buddnist age, — A llrfthman was for- 
bidden to witness dancing or hear music, the trade 
of the ^TcUpa (T. W. Uhys Davids, Buddhist India, 
London, 1903, y, 185 f.). But numerous references 
to prostitutes in the Jdtaka show that they were 
tolerateil and to a certain degree held in respect. 
The fees paid to some of them were exceedingly 
high {The Jdtaka, Eng. tr., Cambridge, 1896, ii. 
40, 261, iii. 283, iv. 157) ; 700 courtesans are found 
in tho palace of a king (vi. 143). Sakka, after 
giving money to a harlot, does not visit her, but 
rewards her continence by 111 ling her house with 
jewels of seven hoards (ii. ^9 f. ). One of this class 
IS said to keep the five virtues (ii. 251). On the 
other hand, the roguery and rapacity of prostitutes 
are referred to, and it is regarded as a misfortune 
for a virtuous man to be reborn in a harlot's womb 
(vi. 117). Somadeva, who used much Buddhist 
material, writes : 

* Thus, 0 King, even hetalral are occasionally of noble char* 
acter and faithful to kings as their own wives, much more than 
matrons of high birth ' ; he also speaks of the famous «raipa of 
UJJayini, I)evadatt&, who had a plaoa worthy of a king {KoJthd- 
sarit-sfigara, ed. C. H. Tawney, Calcutta, 1880, t 864, ii. 621). 

In the Buddhist legends we read of Ambfipatfi, 
the famous courtesan of Visala, and the princess 
Salawatl takes this profession (K. S. Hardy, A 
Manual of Budhis-m, London, 1853, p. 244). An 
inscription of the W. Chalukya dynasty of Badftmi, 
early in the 8th cent. A.D., records gifts made by 
a prostitute to a temple {BO i. pt. li. [1896] 372, 
394). 

At the present day prostitutes are tolerated in 
India to an extent which can hardly bo paralleled 
in any other part of the world. It is considered 
lucky to meet a prostitute at the beginning of a 
journey, probably because she can never become a 
widow, whose appearance is an evil omen (K. 
Thurston, Castes and THbes of S, India, Madras, 
1900, ii. 139). One class of aancing-girls, known 
as m&tangi, are held in much res|>ect, and among 
those castM in which girls are prostituted this is 
done after a regular session of tne council (below, 
§3). 

{d) Under Muhanmadan rufe.— The Muhamma- 
dans kept prostitutes under supervision. 

Under Akbar ' the proetitutee of tbe renlmi(who had collected 
at the capital, and could scarcely be counted, so large was their 
number) had a separate quarter of tlie town assigned to them, 
which was called Shaiplnpura, or Devilavllle. A D&roghah 
[superintendent] and a clerk were also appointed for it, who 
registered the names of such as went to prostitutes, or wanted 
to take some of them to their houses. People might Indulge in 
such connexions, provided the toll collectors heard of it. But, 
without permission, no one was allowed to take dancing-girls 
to hit house, if any well-known courtier wanted to mvo a 
virgin, they should first apply to His Majesty, and get his per* 
mission ’(Abul Fadhl, Itn^i-Akbari, tr. U. Blochniann, Calcutta, 
1878-94, L 192). 

Kh&fi Khftn {Muntakhabu hlubAb [H. Klliot, Hiet. nf India, 
J/>ndon. 1867-77, vil. 288]) states that ‘ the ^nstrels and singers 
of reputation in the service of the Court were made ashamw of 
their occupation, and were advanoed to the dignity of inanfots. 
Public pr<mamation8 were made prohibiting singing and dano* 
ing. It is said that one day a number of singers and minstrels 
gathered U^ther with great ories, and having fitted up a bier 
with a good deal of di^lay, round which were grouped the 
public wallers, they pamd under the Emperor's jh&rokha-i- 
darian, or interview window. When he enquired what they 
intended by Uie bier and the ahow. the minstrels said that 
Music was dead and they were carrying his corrm for burial. 
Aurangseb then directea them to place it deep in the ground, 
that no sound or cry might afterwards arise from it.’ 

According to Manuccl {Storia do Mogor, ed. W. Irvine, Lon- 
don, 1907, u. 9), ‘ in the reign of Sh&hjahkn dancers and public 


women enjoyed great liberty, and were found In great numbers 
in the cities. For a time, at the beginning of his reign, Aurang- 
seb said nothing, but afterwaixla he ordered that they must marry 
or clear out of kb# realm. This was the cause that the palaces 
and great enclosures whers they dwelt went to ruin liiUe by 
little ; for some of them married and others went away, or, at 
least, concealed themselves.’ 

The elaborate organization of the brothele at 
Vijayanagar in the 15th cent, is described by 
Abdur-razzfik. Matldus-sddain {Elliot, iv. lllf.). 

a. Temple-dancers.— The appointment of women 
as dancers and courtesans in connexion with the 
greater Hindu temples is not peculiar to India (6rJ5^, 
pt. iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, London, 1914, i. 67 if.). 
Such women are known in India as deoaddsi or 
devaratidl, * slaves of the cods,’ or in Travancore 
as kudikkar, * those who belong to the house.’ 

*The rise of the caste and its euphemistic name seem both of 
them to date from about the 0th and U)th centuries a. d., during 
which much activity prevailed in S. India in the matter (H 
building temples and elai)orating the services held in them. 
Tho dancing-girls’ duties, then os now, were to fan the idol with 
Ch&maros, or Tibetan ox-tails, to carry ths sacred light called 
Kuinbarti, and to sing and dance before the god when he was 
carried in procession. Inscriptions Indian Inscriptions, 
ed. E. Hultsech, Madras, 1890-1003, ii. pt. iii. p. 260) show that 
in A.D. 1004 the great temple of the Chola king R&Jar&Ja at Tan- 
Jore had attached to it 400 talic'chsri pendugal, or ** women 
of the temple," who lived in free quarters in the four streets 
round It, and were allowed tax-free land out of its endowments. 
Other temples hod similar armngeineitts. At the beginning of 
the lost century there were one hundred dancing-^irls attached 
to the temple at Conjee varam i (F. Buchanan, Journey from 
Madras, London, 1807, i. 12 f.), and at Madura, Conjeevamm 
and Tan Jore there are still numbers of them who receive 
allowances from the endowments of the big temples at those 
plooee. In former days the profession was countunamied not 
only by the Church but by tbe State. Abdur Raz&k, a Turkish 
Ambassador to the Court of Yijiaiiogar in tiiu l.'ith eent., 
describes women of this class living in State-controlled insti- 
tutions, the revenue of which went towards the u]ikeep of the 
police. [A similar account of the State rcgulution of prostitu- 
tion at Oolkonda is given by J. B. Tavernier, Travels in India, 
ed. V. Bail, Ix>ndon [1889], i. 167 f.] At the present day they 
form a regular caste, having its own laws of inheritain.'e, its own 
customs and rules of etiquette, and its own pauchayats [caste 
councils] to see that oil these are followed, and time hold a 
position which is perhaps without a parallel in an>' other country, 
bancing-girlt dedicated to the actual profession are generally 
married in a temple to a swonl or a god, the iixLi [gold trinket 
worn round the neck as a symbol of marriage] being tied round 
their necks by some man of their caste * {Ceiuus India, VjOI, 
XV., * Madras,’ Madras, 1902, i. 161 ff. ; tor full accounts of the 
devaddsisBes Thurston, U. 126 ff. ; J, A. Piibois, Hindu Manners, 
Customs, and Cereynonies, Eng. tr.*, Oxford, 1906, pp. 837, 
584 ff.; Census India, jy0J,xx\\., ‘Travancore,’ Trivandrum, 
1908,1. 276 f. ; V. Nagam Aiya, Tramneors Stats Manual, do, 
1906, ii. 388ff. ; R. V. Bussell, TC Central Provinces, Loudon 
[1916], iii. 874 ff. ; for other references see QB*, pt iv., Adonis, 
AUis, Osiris, 1. 61 ff.). 

In W. India tluH doss of women is known as 
bhdvin (Skr. bhdvini, a handsome, wanton woman), 
devli (Skr. deoala, an attendant on an idol), or 
ndikin, * mistress,’ ' procureHS.’ Tlie.y are said to be 
descended from the female servants of the Silvant- 
vadl or Malvan chiefs, but some of tliem are of 
earlier origin, and their ranks liave been rec;niiteil 
Lrora the houbeholds of the chiefs— women of other 
SQdra castes, besides Marftthas and Bhandaris, 
who may Iwcome hhdvins by pouring water from 
the god’s lamp in a temple over their heads. 

When a bhavin girl attains puberty, she undergoes a form of 
marriage with the god, the rite being performed iioth at the 
girl’s house and in his temple by tho officiant (gurav, rdul). 
These and other servants of the temple go in procession to the 
house of the girl, taking with them a dagger and the mask of 
the god. The marriage rites are performed in the usual way, 
with the lighting of the sacred fire (homa), the mask taking 
the place of the bridegroom. The rite involves considerable 
expenditure, and in some oases, with a view to et^onomy, the 
girl worships Om^apatl or Oapeto, god of enterprises, and goes 
to tho temple accompanied by a imrty of her own naste and 
temple servants, taking in her hand a coco-nut and a pocket of 
sugar. She places these things before the image of the god and 
bows to him. The gurav and other temple servanla then invoke 
on her the blessing of the god, and the ceremony ends. 

The bhavin practiees prostitution, and differs 
from common prostitutes only in being dedicated 
to the gmi. From lier children she chooses two or 
three to succeed lier as temple servants. In the 
social scale she ranks l)e]ow the kuldvant, the 
1 Beeart KXficiffpuiuii. 
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higher class of courtesani who is not allowed to 
sing and dance in public. Her duties in the temple 
are to sweep and purify the floor by washing it 
with cow-dung and water, and to wave a fly-whisk 
before the god. Tlie male members of the caste, 
known as devil, blow the temple horns and trumpets 
to wake the god from his slum bers. They are paid 
partly in cash and partly by a share of the oifer- 
ings (Ethnographic Survey, Bombay, monographs 
60, 92, Bombay, 1907-09; BO x. [1880] 128). In 
Marwar a class of dancing-girls and prostitutes is 
known by tlie ironical title of hkagtan or bhagtdnl, 
‘wives of a bhagat, or holy man.* 

'It is ncoeggary (or a daughter among them to be nominally 
married before ohe enters on her profession, as it is considered 
a sin to ullow their maiden girls to offer themselves to their 
infamous employment before the ceremony of marriage is per- 
formed. No betrothal takes place in such cases, and the girl 
is only nominally married to a S&dhu [one of the Hindu ascetic 
orders], wlio is always prepared to ^ve up every connection 
with his bride on payment of a rupee and a half. If, however, 
no S&dhu is available, the ceremonv of pA^ra [ciroumambulatlon 
round the sac.red lire] is performed by procuring the portrait of 
Oanesh, a Hindu divinity, invoked at the commencement of 
every affair’ (Censui Report Mdrwdr, 1891, Jodhpore, 1894, II. 
184). 

3 . Prostitutes under British rule. — Since the 
abolition of the ContagiouR DiseaBOs Act there has 
been no regular supervision of prostitutes, and, as 
it is impossible to draw the line between those 
who practise the trade as profession and those 
who prostitute themselves in a surreptitious way, 
no statistics are available. At the last census they 
were included in the class of unproductive labour, 
with beggars, vagrants, receivers of stolen goods, 
and cattle poisoners (Census of India, 1911, i., 
‘India,’ pt. li. (Calcutta, 1913] 432). At the pre- 
sent day prostitutes in N. India are known as 
^auHiif(y\, of Arab, ^difa, ‘troop,’ ‘ band ’), jad^ar, 
pdtur, paturiya (^\lv, vdtra, ‘an actor’), kanckan, 
‘golden,’ ranqli, ‘witfow,* or kasbl (Arab, kash, 
‘acquiring,’ ‘earning’), while those who practise 
the trade secretly are called khanagl, * those of 
the house,’ or harj^Cii, ‘gadabout.* Tney are often 
recruited from widows or women expelled from 
caste for immorality or other misconduct. In the 
port towns, like Calcutta and Bombay, they are 
sometimes Eurasians or foreign women, mostly 
French or Austrians. Native prostitutes often live 
in brothels managed by a procuress (ndika, sdqin, 
hhangerin) who treats her customers to tobacco 
and various compounds of opium or hemp (W. 
Iloey, Trade and Manufactures in N. India, 
Lucknow, 1880, p. 176). Many of the gypsy-like 
nomadic tribes in N. India prostitute their girls. 
Thus, the Bediyl&s of N. India reserve nearly all 
their girls for prostitution, and the men keep con- 
cubines drawn from other castes ; in some places, 
if a man marries a girl of the tribe, he is expelled, 
and if he marries a girl who has been reserved for 
prostitution, he is hned by the council (Crooke, 
TC, Calcutta, 1896, i. 245). The Kolhfttis of Bom- 
ba)r are to a large extent dependent on the prosti- 
tution of their women, a girl on attaining puberty 
being allow'cd to choose between marnage and 
prostitution ; if she chooses the latter occupation, 
she appears before the caste assembly, and, wdth the 
consent of its members, becomes a prostitute ; the 
tribe is now kept under supervision, as they some- 
times kidnap high-caste^ girls to bring them up as 
prostitutes. The same is the habit ot the H&niis, 
Berads, and M&ng GArudas of the Deccan (M. 
Kennedy, Notes on the Criminal Classes o/the Bom^ 
bay Presidency, Bombay, 1908, pp, 13, 122, 274, 
283). The Dombar, a caste of acrooats in Mysore, 
are notorious for dedicating their smart and good- 
looking sirls as prostitutes. In a troupe one girl 
is generally reserved for this trade. 

The dedication is made when the drl comes of age, when, on 
an auapiclouB day, the caste people asiemble by Invitauon. 
The girt is bathed and seated on » rloe-pounder before the 


assembled caste people. Married women or dedicated proeti- 
tutea smear her with red powder and turmeric, pour rice over 
her, and fill her garment with oooo-nute, rioe, and other luckv 
substances. On rising, she bows to the elders of the caste and 
receives their blessing. She is then taken in procession to the 
temple of Anjaneya or Yallamm&, a man beating a drum and 
the women sin^ng. She is given holy water (tirtha) by the 


is then made over to' her first lover. 

Such women are said to remain faithful to their 
protectors when kept as concubines, and it is 
asserted that they may be flogged and fined by the 
castemen if they prove false. A woman who does 
not enter into a connexion more or less permanent 
with a man is free to consort with other men, pro- 
vided her lover be not of a caste lower than her 
own. A bitsavt, or dedicated prostitute, if she 
wishes to live a chaste life, can be married, and 
she then ceases to perform acrobatic feats in public. 
Her children born oefore the marriage are left with 
her relatives (monograph 13, Ethnographic Survey, 
Mysore, Bangalore, 1908, p. 12 f.). In the same 
province the BedA, Golla, KurubA, MAdigA, and 
other castes often dedicate their eldest daughter, 
in a family where no son has been born, as a hasavi 
prostitute ; and a girl falling ill is likewise vowed 
to be left unmarried, with the usual result (B. L. 
Rice, Mysore, rev. ed., Westminster, 1897, i. 256). 

Litkraturr.— T he authoritivH have been quoted in the article ; 
see also Al-BIrflnI. India, ed. E. 0. Saohau, Ijondon, 1010, ii. 

1*2 W. Crooke. 

PROSTITUTION (Roman).— The difference 
between Roman and Greek views on this subject 
flows not so much from a deeper appreciation of 
the family 1 on the part of the former as from a 
deeper conception of personality and of the value 
of the individual citizen as such, independent of 
sex. Doubtless there was hence reflected back 
upon the family a sentiment that contributed 
much to the enhancement of its dignity and author- 
ity ; but the primary result was to create an atti- 
tude of mind, on the part of men, towards free 
Roman women in general, and especially towards 
them as wives, entirely different in onality from 
that exhibited among the Greeks, luis is not to 
say that the legal position of tlie Roman woman 
was actually very different from, though it was 
certainly superior to, that of her Greek sisters. 
Especially as wife and mother (materfamilias), her 
position was one of dignity and esteem ; she was 
not servant, but mistress (‘ nbi tu Gains, ego Gaia,’ 
ran the old marriage formula). She was denied 
neither freedom of movement nor share of social 
intercourse, within or without the house. * Custom 
debarred her from direct access to public aflairs, 
but her position was free from any suggestion of 
intentional personal abasement, though it was 
true that in the older Roman system she was sub- 
ject in law in the strictest degree to her husband 
or other male tutor (see T. Mommsen, Hist, of 
Rome, Eng. tr., new ed., London, 1901, i. 74 f.). 

The Greek influence, when it was finally brought 
to bear upon Roman society, proved one of its 

1 G(. Clc. de Off. 1. 64 : 'nam oum ait hoc natura commune 
aniroantium, ut habeant lubldinem procreandi, prima aocietaa 
in ipao ooniugio eat, proxima in liberia, deinde una domua, com- 
munia omnia; id autem eat prinoipiura urbia et quasi aeml- 
narium rei publioae.' 

9Cf. Corn. Nepoa, Praffat: ‘Contra ea pleraqus noatrla 
moribua aunt decora, quae apud illoa turpla putantur. Quern 
eniro Bomanorum pudet uxorem ducere in conviviumf aut 
cuiua materfamilias non primum locum tenet aedium, atque in 
oelebritate veraatur? quod multo fit aliter in Qraeoia. Nam 
neque in convlvium adhlbetur, nisi propinquorum : neque 
sedet, nisi In Interlore parte aedium, quae gynaeoonitis appel- 
latur, quo nemo aocedit. nisi propinqua cognations ooniunctua.’ 
For freedom of aodal intercourae aee Oio. pro Cal. 20 ; ' qui 
dioerent uxores auaa a oena redeuntes attrectataa esae a Caelio ’ : 
of. Flut. Bom. 20 : *AAA« lUvroi iroAXd ratt yvveu^v «t« nuifr 
. . . •((^oaSot ukv 66ov BaitCovaait, ktA. ; Oic. 
Verr. i. 94. 
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most powerful solvents, so that the tone of those 
fiprades of society which find expression in the 
Rterature of the Empire was in complete disaccord 
with that of the early Republic. It is, in fact, a 
striking phenomenon that, while the Greeks, on 
the one hand, made no pretensions to any loftiness 
of principle in reference to the intercourse of the 
sexes, but maintained upon the whole a high 
degi'ee of (uitward decency, the Romans, on the 
other hand, whoso principles, and for a long time 
their practice, were upon a higher plane, exhibited 
a declension which apparently reached a depth far 
below tliat ever attained by the Greeks, save in 
isolated cases. This difference must, in part, he 
oxplaine<l by the existence in the Roman of some 
deep-lying coarseness of instinct, due perhaps to 
some early racial (Etniscan ?) infusion. A curious 
result was that in Greece it was the free lances of 
love (the iralpai) who in indivi<lual cases attained 
to groat wealth and to social and political inffu- 
ence ; in Rome the class of professional prostitutes 
remains throngiioiit in the shadows of the back- 
ground,^ the adventuresses whose charms make 
them a power in politics being drawn exclusively 
from the ranks of free-l)orn Roman society ladies 
{e.g.^ tlie fas{unating Clodia, the notorious sister of 
Cicero’s enemy, P. Clodius ; see G. Boissier, 
Ciccrun vt sea rnnia’^t Paris, 1884, p. 174 f.). The 
economic emancipation of Roman women, the 
relaxation of the family tie, and the vo^e of the 
laxcr forms of marriage are symptoms ot a moral 
disintegration tliat has no parallel in the history 
of society in Greece, and one all the more grave as 
it was for the most part independent of economic 
pressure. 

As a matter o( strict principle, then, Among the Romans 
prostitution was per m shameful (jlagitiumy-tor both parties. 
Timt this was the Roman sentiment, at its best, is clear enough 
even from the pasHuge in which Cicero, with his usual verliose 
Insincerity as an advocate, denies it fpro CorI. 48 : * Veruin si quis 
est, (lui ctiam merotrlciis amoribusinterdictiiiniuvcntutiputet, 
est ilte (|nidein valdosoveruH -negare non possum— sod almorret 
non modo ah hiiius saeculi licentia, verum etiam a nmiorum 
oonsnetudine atquo ooncossis. Quando enim hoo non factum 
est? quando reprehensum ? quando non pormissum? quando 
denique fuit ut (piod licet non licerotY').^ Perhaps from the 
earliest times there was in use in Rome a system of police regis- 
tration analogous to that found now in most Europeim countries. 
Women aflopting the career of a prostitute (merrfrisc, scorfMW, 
proatibuluin, arnica) were required to register themselves at 
the tudile’s offli-e, and to take out a licence upon payment of a 
tax. The register gave full personal details of the licensee, with 
her professional muiio and price, eto. Once placed upon the 
register, the name could never bo erased, but remained as a 
perpetual memorial of shame. That is to say, the moral turpi- 
tude of the act of prostitution itself (^jumtuin corpore faccreS 
was felt to override completely all other aspects, so that 
recove^ of status was for ever foreclosed. The unwillingness 
of the Roman mind to draw upon its own facility of legal fictions 
in order to open a way to repentance and recovery for the 
prostitute Is in startling contrast to the humane and reason- 
able attitude of the Greeks towards this class. From this same 
thoroughgoing attitude of the Romans sprang also the minute 
regulations whh'h imposed upon prostitutes a distinctive dress,* 
dyed hair, or yellow wig, and other civil disohilities, designed 
to mark them out for public reproliation and to penalize their 
profession. 

As wealth and luxury increased, and the spirit- 
ual strength of the Republic decayed, while Greek, 
and especially Oriental, models of profligacy, 
springing from a quite different religious and social 
conception, poured into Italy in an ever-swelling 
flood, these repressive regulations were of no avail 
to prevent the recruiting of the ranks of 0 {)en or 

1 Of course they are frequently alluded to, especially by the 
TOets, but not in such a way as to reveal any iq>cclf]cally Roman 
details, or to make it necessary here to multiply quotations 
which do little niore than prove the existence ana wide preva- 
lence of vice in Roman brothels and other meeting-places. 

3 When it suits his purpose, his language ie very different ; 
e.g., prr> Mil. 65: Mile, qui semper seoum soorta, temper 
oxoletos, semper lupas duceret,* and cf. CcU. ii. 10. 

* ih'ostitutes mignt not wear the matron’s sfofa, but must 
wear a toga of sad sttiff {toga pulla); cf. Jiiv. Sat. ii. 60 f. : 
'talem non sumet damnata togam’ ; Hor. Sat. i. U. 63: ‘quid 
interest In matrona, ancilla pecoesne togata?’, and of. Cic. Phil. 
II. 44 : ' qui te a meretrlcio quaestu abduxit et, tamquam stolam 
dedisset, in matrimonio stabili et certo cotilocavlt.' 


secret prostitutes from even the upper strata of 
society. Amid the general depravity prostitution 
ranked merely as one form, and that not the 
gravest, of immorality. As emi)eror, Tiberius 
tried to check it by more strinj^ent enactments,^ 
but his own libido effrenata et indomitaf real or 
suspected, made it impossible for him to exercise 
anv authority over the licence of the age.^ 
Caligula even exploited the registered prostitutes 
as a source of revenue.” The pro.stitute^8 tax con- 
tinued to be levied until the time of Theodosius in 
the 4th cent. , and was not finally abolibhed until 
a century later, by Anastasius i., when the old 
registers of the prostitutes wore also consigned to 
destruction. Justinian, in the 6th cent., removed 
some of the civil disabilities of prostitutes (possibly 
only to enable himself to nuirry the reformed pro- 
stitute Theodora ; see E. Gibbon, Decline and Fullj 
ed. J. B. Biiiy, London, 1898, iv. 215). 

Probably the influence of Theodora is to he seen 
in the interesting experiment made by Justinian, 
who converted a palace on the Asiatic side of the 
Bosporus into a monastery as a rescue home for 
5(X) reclaimed prostitutes of the capital. Here, to 
be saved from themselves, they were kept in a 
perpetual seclusion, to which many preferred 
suicide, so that the experiment W’os a failure. It 
marks, however, an approach to the iiiodein atti- 
tude of charity and sympathy in dealing w ith tiie 
class, as contrasted witn lx)th its theoretical re- 
pudiation by the Romans and its frank acceptance 
ny the Greeks. So far as our scanty knowledge 
goes, neither the Greeks nor the Romans had to 
nice the problem of dealing with prostitution in 
the interests of national hygiene. The Roman 
system of registration and i)ublio supervision is of 
interest in that it represents practically the utmost 
that, as yet, appears possible in dealing with this 
problem. With the exception that thoro is no 
tax, and that the door to recovery is not legally 
closed, the procedure of ino.st of the Continental 
peoplns is simply a reversion to the Roman system. 
The object of both is the same, namely, outward 
control of the phenomenon in the interests of 
public order ana decency ; to this, for modern 
societies, the protection of public health falls to he 
added as a further complication, towards the solu- 
tion of which the ancient procedure can offer no 
suggestion. 

LiTBKATURB.— Save for incidental references, mainly upon the 
general subject of social morality under the Republic and the 
Empire, nothing dealing with this speciflo topic is known to the 
present writer. VV. J. WOODHOUSE. 


PROTAGORAS. — Protagoras was the most 
famous of the Greek sophists of the 5th cent. n.c. 
(see Sophists). 

I. Life and writing^.— Protagoras was a native 
of Ahdera in Thrace. Plato, our best authority, 
tells us that he was seventy years old when he 
died, and that he had spent forty years in the 
practice of his profession {Meno, 91 E), and he 
visited Athens not for the first time after the 
production Bn 420 B.C.) of a piny by Pherecrates. 
With such data as we have, his birtn seems to fall 
between the limits 490 and 480 B.C. The subjects 


iTac. Ann. Ii. 86: ‘gravibuz sonatus decretis libido femin- 
arum cocreita cautumquc, no <]uaoHtum corpore facerot uui 
avuB aut pator aut marituo etiuos Koinanus fuisset. Nam 
Vistilia, praetoria familia gcnlta, llcentiain stupri apud aediles 
viilgavorat, more inter veteres recepto, qiil zatlH poetmnim 
adveranm impudicoB in ipsa professione n^itii credebant’; cf. 
Suet. Tib. 36 : ‘ feminae famoeae, ut ad evitandas legum poeiiaa 
lure ac dignitate matronali exsolverentur, Ienoc;inluin proflteri 
ooeperant.* 

S Cf. W. B. H. Leoky, Iliat of Surowan London, 

1890, ii. 803: * There have certainly been many periods in 
hiiitory when virtue was more rare than under the Cffisars; 
but there hoe probably never been a period when vice wan more 
extravagant or uncontrolled.’ 

* Buet. Cal. 40 : * ex capturie proetitutarum quantum quaeque 
uno concubitu mereret,* etc. 
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that he taught included oratory, grammar and the 
right use of words (Plato, Phmdr. 207 C; Diog. 
Laert. ix. 63), the interpretation of the poets 
(Plato, Vrotag. 339 A If.), and, generally, those 
aocomplUhinc^iits which enabled a (Ji'eek to take a 
prominent part in the politics of his native city 
{ib. 319 A). His jicpiilarity was unbounded (io. 
309 c, Thecet. 161 c): Pinto oven pits him against 
Homer as an authority on the education and 
improvement of mankind {Rep. 600 c). At the 
same time, like Socrates, Protagoras incurred the 
dislike of certain sections of society typified by the 
demagogue Any tus ( fifeno, 91 u-92 C). The publi- 
cation of a work on the gods is connected with the 
traditional story which we find in Cicero {de Nat. 
Dear. i. 63) and earlier still in Timon (Sext. £mp. 
adv. Math. ix. 55-57), that the Athenians con- 
demned Protagoras and publicly burnt all the 
copies of his book which they could collect ; and 
that he saved himself by flight, but on the voyage 
to Sicily was drowned at sea. This account 
receives some slight support from the words 
di'aKi^fte . . . Karaevs in Plato 171 D). 

A few fragments, or at least the titles, survive 
of some sixteen works attributed by the ancients 
to Protagoras (Diog. Laert. ix. 65 ; H. Diels, Die 
Fraaimnie der Vorsokratikei^^ Berlin, 190^10, 
p. 636). They dealt mostly with literature, rhetoric, 
or education. The title of the work, which con- 
tained the famous maxim that man is the ine^isure 
of all things, is quoted by Sext. Kmp. {adv. Math. 
vii. 60) os Karal3d\\ovT€s {sc. \6yot), but the reader 
of Plato is forced to infer from many allusions that 
tlio work was commonly known as the Tinth of 
Protagoras (J. Bernays, Gcmmmclte Abhand- 
lungen, Berlin, 1885, i. 117-121). Considering his 
great fame, it would be interesting to recover some 
snecimens of his style ; Gomperz conjectured that 
the at>ology for medicine, one of the tracts in the 
Hipfiocratean corpus, is by Protagoras. With 
greater certainty peculiarities of his stately method 
can be inferred from Platonic imitations {Protag. 
316 off., 320 0-3221), 333 D if., 339 A-I), perhaps 
even 342 A if., Theait. 166R-168C) and from the 
unmistakable allusions of Aristoplianes in the 
Clo'uda (112-114, 668-671, 677-679), though the 
sophist is not named in that play. 

a. Doctrine.— Tn the dialogue of Plato named 
after him Protagoras appears as an exponent and 
champion of customary morality — Plato’s SrifioriKh 
dper^. The human instincts of reverence and right 
{aldwf, BUri) are the weapons by which Iielpless man 
has been protected against the teeth and claws of 
other animals {Protag. 322 C, 329 C). Man’s history 
is a record of progress ; the criminals of a civilized 
society w'ould bo virtuou.s if compared with down- 
right savages {ib. 327 D). Hence the aim of legis- 
lators and educators is to displace harmful 
opinions by wholesome and profitable ones {Theast. 
167 A if.). Hence, too, the aim of punishment 
should be to reclaim the offender and to deter 
others from his offence {Protag. 324 A ff.). Virtue 
is inculcated in an enlightened community by 
public opinion, by good laws and institutions, 
forces working silently {ib. 324 Dff.). Of the 
vagueness ana contradictions of this unwritten 
code the sophist has little conception. Indeed, 
when the Platonio Socrates offers him a foundation 
in the shape of a hedonistic first principle (i6. 
361 off.), he declines to accept it, and even argues 
against it. The same vagueness is shown in 
the sophist’s claim to turn the 'weaker’ into the 
‘ stronger * case {rbr Ifrru X^or Kpelrrta vouXv). The 
desire to excel was a passion with Greeks, especi- 
ally to win forensic honours; why should the 
pursuit of this branch of exoellence impair another 
— a scrupulous regard for ri|^ht? Absolute 
inability to see where the Sooratic elenchus will 


land him is a main feature of condo relief in 
Plato’s pre^ntation of Protagoras, as of oHier 
early sophists. Among other tendencies of his 
time, Protagoras took part in the protest of philo- 
aophers agamst the theological opinions ot the 
poets. His famous utterance runs thus : 

* Of ths gods 1 cannot say whether they exist or not, nor of 
what nature they are. For there are many obstacles to inquiry, 
especially the obeourlty of the problem and the shortness of 
life* (Diog. Laert ix. siX 

Here the nature of the gods is obviously the real 
problem, and frank a^osticism, however provoca- 
tive of odium, was m keening with the highest 
thinking of an era of *enligntenment.’ The most 
original opinion ascribed to Protagoras is of course 
that man is the measure of existence and non- 
existence. Ever since its publication this maxim 
has been a subject of controversy, as Plato’s 
Themtetus proves. It seems to be an allirmation 
of the subjective element in all experience, all 
thought and language. There may have been 
need for such emphasis in Greece, but in Koine the 
very forms of giving evidence {arbitroi\ videtur 
mini) were a perpetual reminder that in the laiy- 
court, at any rate, in the investigation uf facts, it 
was impossible to go behind the individual. Some 
say that the maxim amounts to a recognition of tho 
relativity of knowledge. It should ratlier be ’ of 
opinion.’ There is nothing in it to forbid tlie con- 
clusion that absolute knowledge is impossible, but 
that opinions are relatively true ; and so Plato 
seems to have understood it. That its author 
never intended it to bear any destructive practical 
consequences is admitted by Plato (Tfa'crt. 165 K- 
168 C). Nor would it be fair to link it up, as 
Plato has done, with lleraclitean doctrine— ’all 
things are as they seem to all,’ for ’ all things How 
like a stream * — or with a subtle theory privately 
imparted to disciples {Themt, 155 ff.); and, tiiough 
Sextus fathers this theory on Protagoras {Pgrrh. 
Hy^wt^p. i. 217), he cites imaiUhori tat ive work, ^ and 

Lastly, the hril^ant defence put into tfie luontli 
of Protagoras by his critic ( Tkeat. 166 C If. ) suggests 
that the author of the dialogue hod Itecome con- 
scious that his handling of the maxim had been 
somewhat too free, and that he wished to redress 
the balance. Generally speaking, it is most 
improbable that the first framer of such a maxim 
could have foreseen, much less intended, all that 
acute metaphysicians like Plato and Aristotle have 
deduced from it. Even the psychological implica- 
tions of the doctrine were but imperfectly under- 
stood at a time when no one could explain why 
perceptions of tastes and Havouis were variable, 
while men agreed in their perception of weight. 
It seems safest, therefore, to make of Protagoras 
neither a positivist nor a pragmatist, whatever 
superficial analogies to these later doctrines may 
be ingeniously read into his maxim. 

Litiratdri.~B. Zeller, Philowphie d&r Gruiehen^ 8 vole., 
1875-1908, £ni;. tr., London, 1881-1908 ; T. Gompere, 
OrutohiaehB Denker, 8 vole., Leipzig, 1885-1909, Eng. tr. , London, 
1001-12; J. Burnet, <?reM Philmtphy^ pt. i., London, 1014; 
G. Crote, Plato, 8 vols., do, 1858; B. Jowett, The Dialoguet 
^PUUok^ 6 voli., Oxford, 1892. From a mam of monograptai 
may be cited H. Jeckson, JPh xill. [1885] 242 ff. ; F. C S. 
ScnlUer, Plato or J*roiagorae t, Oxford, 1008. See also the 
literature of art. Sopbibtb. R. D. Hicks. 

PROTECTION.— See Economics. 

PROTESTANTISM.— X. Derivation and defi- 
nltioo.— The Lat. profarfari, a post- Augustan word 
found in Quintilian and frequent in law, means 
'to profess, * bear witness (or declare) openly,* so 
that it is nearly equivalent to projiterii in both 
oases the preposition adds the idea of openness or 
publicity to that of witness or declaration. It has 
no inherent negative force as a protest against 
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Homethingy tliougli it U often used in law as a 
declaration that the speaker’s meaning has been 
misunderstood. 

Of the cognate English words, we find * protesta* 
tion’ in Hampole(e. 1340), and thenceforth they 
imply, like the Latin, an ofien declaration. 

Thus in Shakespeare, Mttch Ado abotU Itotking, v.' L US: 

* Do me right, or 1 will protest 3'our oowardice ' ; Mcxbttk, 
V. it. 11 : ' Youths that even now protest their first of manhood.' 

The negative meaning common in modern English 
came in later. Thus a bill might lie * protested ’ 
(from 1622), t.s. an open declaration ineiile that it 
had been presented and not paid. There were also 

* protestations’ (later ‘ protests’) in the Lords from 
1626 and in the Civil War, though they were not 
common till after the Kestoration. Johnson, 
however (1755), still defines * protestation ’ as *a 
solemn declaration of resolution, fact, or opinion,’ 
though he notices the negative meaning under the 
noun ' protest.* 

2. Theological meaning.— The word received a 
technical meaning in theology from the protest 
made by the Lutheran princes and some free cities 
before the Diet at Speyer in 1629. An earlier Diet 
at Worms in 1521 h^ put Luther to the ban of the 
Empire and ordered the suppression of heresy. 
But the heresy spread nevertheless, and, when 
another Diet met at Speyer in 1526, it was 
supported by strong princes, and a compromise 
had to be made on the principle of ‘ Cujus regio, 
ejus religio.’ It was decideil, and that unani* 
mously, that, till a General Council met, every 

rince should be free to make religious changes if 

e thought fit. But by a second Diet at Speyer in 
1529 the compromise was annulled; all further 
innovations were forbidden to Lutheran princes, 
and the Zwinglian doctrine was made unlawful. 
Hereupon (19th April) the ‘protestation* was 
drawn up. In it the princes (of Saxony, Branden* 
burg, Brunswick-Liineburg, Anhalt, Hesse) and 
fourteen cities (some of them Zwin^lian) declare 
that they will not carry out the new edict or tolerate 
the Mass in their dominions, further maintaining 
that the unanimous decision of one Diet could not 
be reversed by a mere majority in anotlier, and 
that, as they had acted according to Scripture and 
conscience, they could not in any case ^mit the 
light of a majority to control them. There is no 
question here of any particular doctrines — only an 
assertion of the liberty of particular churches ; the 
actual doctrines of the princes were set forth next 
year in the Confession of Au^burg. 

3. Lutherans and Calvinists.— Thus ‘Protes- 
tants ’ at first meant Lutherans as opposed alike to 
Papists and Zwinglians. The word was convenient 
from a political standpoint, and came into use in 
spite of Luther's own aislike of it, so that it soon 
b^ame the current name for Lutherans in Germany 
and England. Then came a double development. 
On one side the Romanists persisted in stij^natiz- 
ing the heretics of the Reformation all over Europe 
asimtherans ; on the other the heretics themselves 
came to adopt from the Lutherans the common 
name of Protestants. The unifying force was the 
consciousness of a common cause against Rome ; 
bnt it worked slowly. The breach between 
Luther and Zwingli in 1529 was never made up. 
So four of the fourteen cities presented a separate 
Confession {Tetra^olUana) at Augsburg, and 
Zwingli sent a third. Calvin some years later 
signed the Augsburg Confession of his own accord ; 
but all through the second half of the 16th cent. 
Lutherans and Calvinists hated each other almost 
as they hated Rome. The Lutherans established 
their principle of ‘ Cujus regio, ejus relino’ at the 
Peace of Augsburg in 1655, and henceforth were 
(so to speak) respectable heretics, but the Calvin- 
ists haa no protection. They bore the brunt of 1 


the battle with Rome, and they gained on the 
Lutherans in Germany. So the quarrel was 
bitter, and the misfortunes of the first period of 
the Thirty Years’ War (1618-24) were in great part 
caused by the unwillingness of Lutheran iiriuces 
to help Calvinists, and it was only under the 
pressure of the calamities which followed that they 
learned to sink their difierences under the common 
name of Protestants. 

4. Anglican usage.— In England the Lutherans 
had little inti uence after the time of Henry vin., 
and their cousubstantialion is repudiated in Art. 
xxviii. {*only after an heavenly and spiritual 
manner ’). The Reformers looked to Bullinger and 
Calvin, rather than to Melanchtlion and Chemnitz. 
In doctrine, then, the Church of England leaned 
more to Calvin ; but it had a political tie with 
Lutheranism. Among the ever clianging phases of 
Elizabeth’s policy in her early years was the idea 
of gaining sometning from the Peace of Augsburg, 
by trying to pass herself oil* as substantially a 
Lutheran ruler ordering the religion of her own 
people like the Gennan princes. The strange 
triclcs in her private chapel indicate this policy 
rather than any leaning to Romanism. Moreover, 
she appreciate the Erastian obedience of the 
Lutherans, and detested the ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence of Calvinism. Tims there was a true 
affinity between the Erastian church of Elizabeth 
and tlie Erastian churches of N. Germany, and 
English Churchmen of the official sort learned to 
call themselves Protestants like the Lutherans, 
while the Puritan section clung to Geneva, and 
was not forward to adopt the name. It is not 
found in any revision of the Book of Common 
Prayer, nor in Jewel’s Apology (London, 1567), 
and even the Canons of 1604 only claim that the 
Church of England is ‘a true and apostolical 
church.’ But by 1608 we find mention of ‘ Papists, 
Protestsmts, Puritans, Brownists,’ where the word 
is used strictly of the Churidi in opposition to 
Puritans as well as Romanists. In this sense 
it liecame a watchword of the Caroline divines, and 
was frankly adopted by Laud himself. Even 
Chill ingworth’s Religion of Protestants a Safe Way 
to Salvation (Oxford^ 1638) has the Church in view, 
and forms a transition to a wider meaning only 
because the supremacy of Scripture is the ductrine 
of all the Churches of the liefonnatioii. So, too, 
when Charles I. declares his attachment to the 
Protestant religion, he is disavowing Popery and 
Puritanism together. So also Laua. But what 
the Thirty Years’ War did for Germany was done 
for England by the Puritan policy of the CoiiimoU' 
wealth and the Protectorate and by the Romaniz- 
ing policy of the Stuarts. In diflerent ways both 
brought the Nonconformists nearer to the Church 
in a common consciousness of antagonism to the 
common enemy, so that they began to l)e known 
as Protestant dissenters in contrast with Popish 
recusants and some of the extreme sectaries. 
Thus Protestantism became a general name for 
every sect sprung from tlie Reformation which 
could be considered passably orthodox. The 
Quakers were included, out tlie claim of Socinians 
and Deists was more doubtful. Tliey are not 
among the Protestant dissenters relieved by the 
Toleration Act. We find ‘Protestant diHsenters’ 
in a bill of 1672, and constant mention of the 
Protestant religion or the Protestant interest. At 
the Revolution the Prince of Orange declares 
(10th Oct. 1688) that ho comes over because the 
Protestant religion is endangered ; Delamore in 
Cheshire rises in defence of it ; and the Bill^ of 
Rights limits the Crown to such persons as ‘ being 
Protestants’ shall make the declaration imposeu 
on members of Parliament in 1678 denying tran- 
substantiation and disavowing the worsnip of the 
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Virgin Mary or any other saint and the sacrifice of 
the Mass as ‘superstitious and idolatrous.* By 
the Act of Settlement the sovereign mast be a 
Protestant — perhaps a Lutliernn like George I. — 
but he must ‘ join in communion with the Church 
of England ns by law established.’ So the law 
.still remains, except that the declaration of 1678 
was abolished for members of Parliament in 1829, 
and softened for the King in 1911, though he is 
.^till required to be a Protestant. 

5. The modern view.— The word has undergone 
no 8crioa.s change of meaning since the end of the 
17th century. But, being now opposed to Uomanism 
instead of to Puritanism, it was disliked by some 
of the High Churchmen a century ago, such as 
Alexander Knox ; and it is now cordially detested 
by the Tractarians and their successors, not only 
as summing up most of the things that they chiefly 
hate, but even more as linking the Church of 
England with Churches of Christ which they 
count no better than unlawful assemblies. But, 
if we look at the general position — at things 
instead of words— there can be no doubt that the 
official doctrine of the Church of England is as 
definitely Protestant as it can well be. To sum up 
in the words of Bishop Stubbs of Oxford : 

‘ While, however, I distinctly claim for our Church her full 
Catholic character unerobarroMed by any such committal (to 
the dovfmatio utterances or disciplinary machinery of any of 
the communitieH that have called thomeelves Protestant], I 
woiild in the strongest way condemn the idea that would 
repudiate the name of Protestant as a mere name of negation, as 
well as the notion that the maintenance of Protestant negation 
is the whole or the most important part of our religious work and 
history. 1 should unheMitatingly reject the theory that regards 
Protestantism by itself, either at home or abroad,’ as a religious 
^sUmii devoid of spiritual constructive energy’ (Vmtation 
ChargtSt London, 1904, p. 342). 

LrrsRATirRB.— It will be enough to name OifJD vii. 16041.; 
W. Wace, in Church and Faith (Essays on the teaching of the 
Ohun^h of England by various writers), Edinburgh and London, 
18iM) ; the ordinary histories of the Kefonuation, and for the 
Continent the elaborate art. by P. Kattenbusch, in PR& 
xvl. 135 ff. H. M. Gw ATKIN. 

PROVERBS.— I. Definition. — While the formal 
definition of a proverb is difficult to frame, and 
every authority attempts to give his own, there is 
a general agreement as to the chief characteristics 
of proverbial sayings. I^our qualities are neces- 
sary to con.stituto a (iroverb; brevity (or, as some 
prefer to put it, conciseness), sense, piquancy or 
salt (Trench), and Popularity. Aristotle, in writ- 
ing of proverbs, einriodied three of these properties 
in defining them as ‘ remnants which, on account 
of their shortness {awrofilay) and correctness 
liave been saved out of the wrecks and 
ruins of ancient philosophy.’^ More modem 
definitions, such as ‘a snort pithy saying in 
common and recognized use,’* or ‘much matter 
decocted into a few words,’* or 'the wisdom of 
many and the wit of one,** set forth the same 
elements in slightly varying phraseology. Mere 
brevity, however, will not give an expression the 
force of a proverb ; it must in every case present 
a serious thought, and expressions dealing with 
trivialities can nover gain the force and prestige of 
proverbial sayings. By piouancy or salt we under- 
stand the wit that is emboaied in a genuine ailage. 
In its wit the proverb expresses a pungent critioism 
of life which Ire^uently nas a flavour of cynicism 
about it. On this quality depends the power of a 
proverb to do more than amuse the hearer. Its 
wit, like the barb of an arrow, makes the maxim 

1 According to Aristotle, proverbs sre Important for the 
following reasons : ^rt iroAaiaf «l<rt iy rats fuytorait 

Ay0pufrbtv 4t$o(>aU diroAofi^n^ iyKanhtiii^ra wtptfftMyra iik 
avvTopiiay Kai (asOTbed to Aristotle by Synesius, 

Kticomiutn CalvUiit ed. * iSimeh,* p. 69). 
a OED, i.v. 

a Thomas Fuller, Gnomofogia, Adagies, and Proverbs, t Vfrie., 
liOndon, 1782, pp. 1728-81. 

* Lord John RusseU (1792-1878) 


stick in the memory. There are many sayings in 
all literatures whicn are not reoomized as proverbs 
because they lack the element o1 popularity. To 
attain the rank of a proverb, a saying must either 
spring from the masses or bo accepted by a people 
as true. In a profound sense it must be the vox 
populi, Eiselein, a German collector of proverbs, 
has emphasized this element in his definition : ‘ A 
proverb is a sentence coined with the public stamp, 
current, and of acknowledged value among the 
people.’ ^ To put it more briefly, a proverb is a 
nousehold word of the people. Janies Howell, an 
English paroBiniographer, incorporated in his col- 
lection proverbial sayings which he himself 
invented, but, as they were not coined with the 
public stamp, they have never been used or quoted.* 
A true proverb, then, is a spontaneous growth out 
of the soil of national character ; it is in a sense 
autochthonous, and among the people who gave it 
birth it possesses a finality from which there is no 
appeal. This popular element is implied in the 
etymology of both the Latin and GreeK terms. In 
the former language the term was proverhnim, 
signifying ‘a word uttered in public.’ The 
synonym adagium, which is usually traced to the 
phrase ad agendum aptum, and from which we get 
our English ‘ adage,’ besides suggesting this popular 
origin, also suggests a moral tone and brings out 
the practical nature of the proverb. The Greek 
correlative is similar in import, irapoi/iia, signifying 
a trite roadside expression. 

The stamp of public approval gives proverbs a 
profound innueuce oven when they convey a false 
morality. A genuine proverb may not embody a 
true ethical principle, yet it is an index to what 
the people regard as true, and presents their ideals 
of life and conduct. Certain groups of proverbs 
have a peculiar authority for a Rpeclal, and in a 
sense an artificial, reason. All the sayings of the 
canonical book of Proverbs among Jews and Christ- 
ians, those of the Vedic writing among the Hindus, 
and those that are embedded in the Qur’an among 
Muslims have wielded a tremendous authority, on 
account of the inspiration claimed for these books. 
Many of the sayings of Jesus are in the form 
of proverbs, and He frequently used proverbs to 
make His teaching impressive. He took some 
from Jewish literature and others from the current 
speech of the people ; still others He coined Him- 
self. The authority of these and their influence 
on ethics and religion are due to the unique posi- 
tion of authority in which the Founder of Christi- 
anity is acknowledged to stand. In the sphere of 
religion the proverbial sayings of Jesus have exer- 
cised the widest and most pervasive influence of 
any group of proverbs. 

3. Origin.— Ill discussing the origin of proverbs 
it is necessary to make a sharp distinction between 
the popular proverbial saying and the literary pro- 
verb, or ^ome. Tlie latter is the product of renex- 
ion, and its final form is likely to be the result of 
considerable literary polishing, wliile the former 
is naive and was ori^nally uttered spontaneously 
and in connexion with some occasion or event that 
stirred the imagination. It is in keeping with its 
popular origin that the author of a genuine pro- 
verb is unknown ; it is a spontaneous utterance 
which has been called forth by an unusual and 
stirring incident or experience. It originated 
with the people and has gained circulation and 
authority through universal acceptance of its 

IJ. EiMlein, SpriehwSurUt du dtvtsehm VoUtes, Fralburg, 
1840, p. X : ' Dm Spriohwort 1st ein mit Offentllohem Glrariige 
RuagemUnster Satz, der leinen Cun und anerkannten Worth 
untir dem Voiko hat’ In this connexion the famous definition 
of Eiasmas (Adagiorum Chiliades tree) may be given : ‘ Oelebre 
dkstum, sotta quaplam novitate Insigne.' The second part of 
this dsAnltion Is not gensially aooeptal by recent investigators. 

* Proverbs and OlaSa/ged amss and Adages, London, 1669. 
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truth. The sages of Israel may have started with 
the popular proverb as the basis of their work, but 
their nnishM product shows evidence of careful 
literary workmanship. The literary flavour of 
the gnome is unmistakable, and its lineage can 
veiy frequently be traced. If this distinction is 
maintained, the polished gems of the canonical 
book of Proverbs are gnomes. They are fruits of 
lo^ reflexion. 

The cenuine popular proverb takes us back to 
the infancy of races and civilizations; in their 
origins they belong to the age which gave birth to 
the folk-song and the ballad. The OT reveals the 
manner of the genesis of the folk-proverb. An 
impressive event called it forth. The incongruity 
of the situation when Saul fell under the influence 
of the prophetic ecstasy produced such a profound 
impression on the popular mind that it led to the 
utterance of the proverb, * Is Saul also among the 
mophets?* (1 S 10®*^*)* Wo also know an ancient 
Egyptian proverb which owes its origin to some 
historical event. Alluding to Merenptah's fame 
in Libya, it runs : * The youth say to youth, con- 
cerning his victories, ** It has not been done to us 
before since the time of Ro.’”^ Frey tag thinks 
that many of the oldest Arabic proverbs arose in 
connexion with some notable event in the history 
of a tribe or some striking personal experience.* 
The historical occasion that gave birth to famous 
popular proverbs is more easily traced in the Greek 
and Latin literatures. With the words, * Don’t 
move Camarina’ {fi^ Kluei Kafidpipat^)t the Greeks 
were accustomed to caution each other to give 
questions fraught with uncertain issues a wide 
Mrth. The allusion is historical and refers to the 
draining of the take north of Camarina contrary to 
the advice of the oracle, thus weakening the 
defences of the city. The famous Latin ^age, 

' Komanus sedendo vinoit,’ sprang from the eflec- 
tive tactics of Hannibal’s opponent, Fabius 
Maximus. The popular proverb, ‘When you go 
to Rome, do as Rome does,’ is an interesting 
instance of how an aphorism may grow out of an 
incident which was subsequently forgotten. Few 
who use it know that it h^ its origin in connexion 
with Monica, the mother of St. Augustine. As 
the Sabbath was a feast day in Milan according to 
prevailing Roman usage, but a fast at her native 

t )laoe of Tagaste, Monica was perplexed as to 
icr course and her conscience troubled her. St. 
Ambrose settled the cose of conscience by uttering 
this oft-quoted adage. 

Another group of proverbs were derived from 
riddles (^.u.), and it may well be that many of the 
maxims of the OT canonical collection ori^nated 
in this way. The adage of Pr 22', ‘ A good name 
is rather to be chosen than great riches, and loving 
favour than silver and gold,’ is probably the finished 
form of an answer to a riddle. The riddle was 
probably propounded as follows ; ‘ What is worth 
more than gold?’ ; the answer would be, ‘A good 
name.’* Again, a proverb may be the condensa- 
tion of a fable or parable into a single phrase. 
Thus arose the popular Greek adage, ‘ To play the 
fox to another fox^ rpbs h^pav iXdnrtKa). 

A popular maxim even in modem times, ‘Every 
cock on his own dunghill,’ can bo traced back to 
Seneca, who thus summed up the quintessence of 
one of yEsop’s fables (‘Callus in suo sterquilinio 
plminmm ’).^ This process accounts for the genesis 
of English aphorisms like ‘sour grapes ’-and ‘dog 
in tlie manger.’ 


1 J. II. Breasted, Ancient Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1005-07, 
§ 611 . 

3 0. IV. F. Frevtag, Arabum Prooetbia, Bonn, IWS; of. esp. 
iii. 2, pp. ‘iai S23. , 

»0f. H. Oort and 1. Hooykaos, The Bible for Learners, 
Boston, 1878-79, ii. 80. I 

* Apoeol, 


Famous proverbs which owe their popularity to 
their well-balanced s^^mmetrical phraseology have 
long individual histories behind them. This liter- 
ary development frequently cannot be traced in 
the languages of antiquity. Jiut the process by 
which a popular saying was cut and polished into 
a gem by a succession of artists may be seen in the 
case of Sterne’s famous adage, ‘ God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb.’ Sterne found it in the 
writings of George Herbert (1640) in the form, 
‘To a close-shorn sheep God gives wind by 
measure ’ ; Herbert in turn borrowed it from the 
French, and it has been traced back to the 
Latin. 

3. Form. -—While the folk-proverb, when it 
onginates, may not circulate in [xietic dress, yet 
well-established proverbs and gnomes are almost 
invariably expressed either in rhythmical language 
or in poetry proper. The Hebrew proverbs of the 
OT canon, as well as those of Sirach,' possess alt 
the characteristic features of Hebrew poetry, the 
most notable of which is parallelism. Sumerian 
proverbs, among the most ancient that have come 
down to us, display the same characteristic. 
Arabic proverbs are couched in the various rhymes 
of Arabic poetry. Gnomic poetry forms a large 
section of the ethical side of Sanskrit literature. 
The Chinese proverbs are in the form of couplets. 
With this people it has been a favourite practice 
in the schools Tor the teacher to give one line and 
the scholar to furnish the second.* The majority 
of Greek proverbs are metrical in form. The 
Greek gnomic poets, like Theognis and 8olon, did 
for Greek literature what uuknoAvn poets did for 
the Hebrew— gave many of the popular proverbial 
sayings a literary setting and tliereby invested 
them with a permanent influence. The usual 
metres of Greek proverbs are the anapaestic, iambic, 
trochaic, and dactylic.* In modern literatures 
proverbs usually assume poetical form, for rhyme 
and alliteration lend charm nut only to English 
proverbs but also to those of all modern nations. 
A few samples must suffice : ‘ A king’s face should 
give grace ^ ; ‘Slow help is no help^; ‘Who goes 
a-borrowing goes a-sorrowiiig ’ ; ‘ (Jui prend, se 
rend ’ ; ‘ Chi vh piano vk sano, 0 vk lontano ’ ; 
‘ Gutes Wort findT gute Statt ’ ; ‘ Wio die Arbeit, 
so der Lohn.’ A popular Italian proverb combines 
the three qualities ot brevity, rhyme, and allitera- 
tion: ‘Traduttori, troditori,’ ‘Translators, traitors.’ 
Proverbs al)ound in certain figures of speech which 
add to their impressiveness. The two most char- 
acteristic of these figures are hyperbole and 

S aradox. The forcibleness of the proverb is largely 
ue to the employment of these figures of spcccli, 
which the Oriental especially affects. As an 
example of hyperbole let us cite an Arabic proverb : 
*Flin^ him into the Nile and be will cornc up with 
a fish in hw mouth,’ or the German ‘ Wer’s Gliick 
hat, dem killbert ein Ochs’ (‘The lucky man’s ox 
calves’); as a paradoxical proverb, note ‘No 
answer is also an answer.’ 

4. Occurrence.— Proverbs are of universal occur- 
rence ; there is no speech or language in which they 
are not found. Going back to tlio remotest anti- 
quity, we discover them embeddetl in tin; literary 
remains of Babylonia and Egypt. The ohh.vst 
are found in a Sumerian text. Rawlinson, ii. 16, is 
the copy of a tablet inscribc<l with examples for 
instruction in Sumerian gramniar, and a number 
of tbo.se examples consist of ancient Sumerian pro- 
verb.M. In all, this tablet lias preserved (ughteen 
proverbs and riddles, some of which are very 

1 In odilition to communtariefi on the Aj)CN*r\ pha, coiiHiiIt urt. 
Sirach.’ in //P//. 

3 A. 11. Smith, Proverbs and Common Sayings from the 
ChiMK, Shanghai, 1902. 

« An excelltMii art. on <*lttSHical proverbu Ih to be found in 
Quarterly Review, exxv. 11808] 217 It. 
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similar in structure to those of the OT.* Amonu 
the Egyptians the viziers Kegumne, Imhotep, ana 
Ptahotep, of the Vltli dynasty, put their wisdom 
into the form of proverbs. As these officials belong 
to the Old Kingdom, i.e. prior to 2^ B.G., some 
conception may Ite gained of the antiquity of pro- 
verbial literature among the Egyptians. Long 
before the days of Confucius the Chinese had 
embodied their wisdom in ^omes, and they were 
a favourite vehicle for moriu instruction with that 
sage. The proverb had reached a position of com- 
manding influence among the Greeks prior to the 
great gnomic poets, Solon, Phocylidos, and The- 
ognis. The great lyric poets who preceded them, 
and the seven so-called wise men who followed, 
put into literary form the popular wisdom of preced- 
ing generations. An adequate testimony to this 
fact is the famous anthology, Sarngadmra-Pctd- 
dhatiy of the 14th cent., containing 6000 verses 
culled from 264 diflferent writers.* BOhtlingk 
collected 7613 verses of Sanskrit gnomic poetry 
and published them under the title Indinche 
Spriiche (Leipzig, 1870-74). Aphoristic ethical 
poetry was zealously cultivated among the Hindus. 
Turning to one of the standard collections of pro- 
verlw, such as La Sapienza del Mondo by G. Straf- 
forello, a mcnumental Italian dictionary of pro- 
verbs, we find catalogued in it proverbial say mgs 
from every nook ana corner of the world. N^o 
race, whether high or low in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, has been without them. Nations renowned 
for the cultivation of literature have treasured 
their proverbial inheritance and have polished 
their adages until they have become gems. Non- 
Uterary people, the savages of primitive culture, 
have had their proverbs, which nave been leameii 
only through direct intercourse with the people. 
The missionary and the adequately equipped 
traveller have collected these for us. A notable 
anthology of this kind is R, F. Burton’s Wit and 
Wisdonn from W. Africa (London, 1866). C. M. 
Doughty, in the classic Travels in Arabia Deserta 
(Cambridge, 1888), records a few that he heard in 
conversatnm with the Bedawin. While proverbs 
are universal in their occurrence and are found to 
take local form and colour even in the dialects of 
mo<lern languages, yet they are especially beloved 
hy Oriental peoples, and it is among tnem that 
they were seriously cultivated. In the modem 
world of Europe and America the folk-proverl) still 
wields a potent influence among the masses, 
while the gnomic saying which has behind it the 
authority of great literary genius is often quoted 
by the cultivated. 

5. Value and significance.— Proverbs and gnomic 
literature are worthy of serious study for two 
principal reasons: (1) they have hod a subtle and 
pervasive influence on popular opinion ; (2) they 
are trustworthy witnesses to the social, political, 
ethical, and religions ideals of the peoples among 
whom they originated and circulated. (3erber says : 

'The eigniflcance of the proverb in ita Inflnenco on the fortns- 
tion and prunervation of the modes of thougrht is to be rated 
vorv biffh. Its influence on the civilization of nations is exceed- 
inffly far reaching. With silent ^idance It moulds publio 
opinion as powerhilly and as manifoldly as the estimate of the 
relations of private life, indeed even the reflections of the 
highly cultured ' (Die Sprache alt Kuntt, U. 406). 

The greatest literary geniuses liave set the seal 
of their approval upon iiopular proverbs and made 
them lionsehohi w'ords ny quoting them or placing 
them in the mouths of their characters. Among 
the Greeks many of the earliest proverbs were 
responses of oracles; their poets were fond of 
quoting and coining maxims and proverbial say- 
ings. All the great writers of Helfas affect them. 

1 M. J^er, ' Assyrische R&thsel und Sprflohwdrter,' BASS il. 
(18911 274 ff. 

* rills Sanskrit work is analysed in iDMO sxvil. [1873]. 


They are found in the verses of Hesiod and Homer, 
among the lines of the lyrist Pindar, the gnomic 
poets Solon and Theognis, the great tragedians 
and comic poets. ^ The mor^ of many of the stories 
of the Homeric poems was summed up in a si^le 
line which gained ourrency as a proverb. The 
great Latin poets loved the proverb, and many 

C srbs that are common in tne modem world m 
to Horace, Juvenal, or Terenoe; e.o., tne 
Frenchman characterizes the favourite of fortune 
as * le fils de la poule blanche,* a phrase which can 
he traced to Juvenal’s 'gallinm filius idbee.** 
Shakespeare has given popularity and authority to 
many a striking sentence which has become a pro- 
verb in cultivated circles. Two may be mentioned : 
'Something is rotten in the state of Denmark,* 
and ' All’s well that ends well. * Dante’s * Lasciate 
ogni speranza,* Molibre’s * Vous I’avez voulu, George 
pandin,’ and Schiller’s * Die schbnen Tage in Aran- 
jnez Bind nun zn Ende ’ are examples of proverbial 
sayings which have become household worus through 
the popularity of national poets. 

Tne great philosophers of antiquity did not 
disdain proverbs. The pages of Aristotle and Plato 
are liberally sprinkled with terse, pithy sayings, 
and Cicero’s writings teem with proverbs. More 
than this, proverbs and ^omic literature were 
two of the seed-plots of Greek philosophy. The 
political and moral philosophy of the Henenic race 
had its origins in the isolated maxims and gnomes 
of the seven sages of Greece and the gnomic poetry 
of Theognis and his contemporary, Phocylidos (6th 
centuiy B.c.).* 

While Greek philosophy outgrew these humble 
beginnings and aeveloped into an elaborate meta- 
physical system, the spirit that produced the 
proverbs of Solomon and Sirach reached its full 
development within the pale of later Judaism. 
The number of proverbs was legion, and they were 
used by the learned rabbis, were current in social 
intercourse, and were the favourite means of im- 
parting ethical instruction to the youth. The two 
xalniuds, Jerusalem and Babylonian, the Mishnah, 
and the Midrftshim, as well as the Targums, are 
rich in proverbs and proverbial sayings. They 
occur bom in Aramaic and in Hebrew, touch upon 
almost every conceivable subject, and extend over 
a period of more than 800 years of Jewish history, 
from Simon the Righteous (high priest, 310-29 1 B.G. ) 
down to Rabbi Asher. The best known and most 
popular collection of Jewish proverbs is found in 
the Mishnic tract entitled Pirqe AbMth (‘ Sayings 
of the Fathers’).* Another famous collection is 
the AbMth de R, Nathan, The former, usually 
bound with a Jewish pr^er-book, contains the 
sayings and proverbs of 63 rabbis and teachers 
arranged chronologically and covering a period of 
500 years, from 3(W B.C. downwards. Its import- 
ance may be judged from the rule requiring a read- 
ing of one of Its sections each Sabbath. The 
AbhOth de- R. Nathan, a TOseftfl or Haggftdft of the 
Mishnio tract AbMth, consisting of 41 chapters 
which contain proverbs and their explanations, 
reached its final form in the 8th century A.D. 

The Jews of this period delighted in gnomes. 
A quotation from the Midrdsh Jiabbdh to Canticles 
win give an idea of the esteem in which they were 
held: 

* Let not a proverb be despieod in thine eyea, for by means of 
a proverb one is able to understand the words of the Torah 
(Midr, Cant. lb). 

It was all the more highly esteemed if it could l^ 
supported by a proof text from the OT. In this 


1 Menander's eolleotion entitled Sententim Monottieha was 
famous in antiquity. 

* xlll. 141. 

s B. ZeUer, Philotephie dtr Oriechtn, Leipslff, 1892, !. 105ff. 

4 Sayinat of tAe Jemth FaiKertfi, ed. 0. Taylor, Oambrid(;e, 
1897. 
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case it was introduced by one of two formula) : (1) 
I There is for it a proof text * (u'ji?*? iS or (2) * Lo ! it 
is a verse of the Scripture ’ (kvt hto ’ho). So popular 
was it, and so highly esteemed, that it was u^ to 
elucidate problems in almost every sphere and 
circumstance of life. Proverbs were considered 
eihcacious in removing doubts and difficulties; 
they were quot6<l to elucidate names and obscure 
passages of Scripture; amid sorrow they shed 
comfort, and in HO<;ial gatherings they increased 
the good cheer. With a imishdl it was customary 
to speed the parting guest, and with one a literary 
man found an appropriate close for his book. 

In this period of Jewish history a careful dis. 
tinction was drawn between the proverb of the 
scholar and the folk-proverb, ana a distinctive 
formula was used to introduce each kind. To the 
former was prefixed one of the following formulae : 
'a proverb in the mouth of the rabbis,* * the rabbis 
teach,’ * they teach,’ or * some say ’ ; to the latter : 

* according to the words of the people,’ ‘ so speak 

the people,’ *the Judaeans sav, Hhe Galilaeans 
say.’ It the proverb happeneti to occur in Scrip- 
ture, there was a special introductory formula: 
*the proverb runs* (np^H To the folk- 

prover I) belong the maxims of the trades and gilds, 
for each such organization or profession its 
own special proverlw; to the former belong the 
^omes of the collcotLons mentioned in the preced- 
ing paragraph. I’o gain an adequate idea of the 
scoiie of the topics embraced in Jewish proverbs 
ana to form an estimate of their inffuonce, one 
must turn to J. R. Fiirstenthal, Mnbbinisehe 
Antholoqie (Breslau, 1886), L. Dukes, Rabbinische 
Blumenleae (Leipzig, 1844), or J. FUrst, Perlen- 
echniire Aramciiacher G nomen und Lieder (do. 1830). 

It is worthy of note that, among the Chinese, 
proverbs and proverbial sayings enjoy a similar 
position of high esteem and a far-reaching inffiience. 
The classics of the Chinese abound in them, and 
ignorant peasants arc said to coin them. We have 
noted above that the schoolboy is furnished with 
one line and, as an exercise, is required to com- 

lete the couplet. Fivery class of society takes 

elight in the proverb, from the emperor on his 
throne to the beggar in his hovel. There is no 
conceivable situation in life for which the proverbial 
wisdom of the Chinese cannot furnish some apposite 
citation. 

Among the nations of the Occident gnomic 
poetry does not flourish, and proverbs are nob used 
in the formal instruction of tlie philosophical 
schools, yet the ])opular proverb has been of im- 
portance in the formation of the standards of 
public morality. Proverbs like the following are 
valuable ethical precepts which have kept high 
ideals before the masses: *A lie has no legs’ (the 
Spaniard says : ' A lie has short legs ’ ; the Swiss : 

* it takes a good many sliovelfuls oi earth to bury 
the truth’; a Spanish parallel runs: *Tell the 
truth and shame the devil’). On the other hand, 
there are proverbial sayings accepted by the masses 
as current coin of the moral realm which have 
been very pernicious in their influence. Trench 
strikingly terms them * scoundrel maxims* {Pro- 
verbs and their Leaaona, p. 102). They are 
frequently quoted to justify sin and immorality. 
Outstanding examples are : * Every man has his 
price * (Dutch : * Self’s the man ’) ; the German 
*Einmal keinmal,’ which has had a very vicious 
influence in defence of sin; similar to it is the 
Italian : * A sin concealed is half forgiven.' 

Some proverbs are distinctly Christian and reach 
the heigiits of evangelical morality : * Love rules 
his kingdom without a sword’ (Italian); ‘The 
way to heaven is by Weeping Cross* (English); 
‘God never wounds with both hands’ (Spanish); 

‘ Every cross hath its inscription ’ (English). 


Our investigation leads to the conclusion that 
among Orientals and peoples of primitive culture 
a gnomic literature forms the foundations of moral 
and political philosophy. In races of advanced 
civilization and culture it plays no part in the 
teaching of formal schools, mit continues to exer- 
cise a potent influence on popular ideals of (xinduct 
and conception of character. Proverbs continue 
to be employed by poets and religious teachers to 
impress upon the minds of the mosses fundamental 
principles of morality and noble living. 'I’lie 
authority of proverbs is acknowledged oy the 
people generally because they constitute the hoard 
of a nation’s wisdom, the silent unconscious ac- 
cumulation that jprows up in a long lapse of time. 

Litbraturi.— R. C. Trench, Proverbt and their Leeetttui, 
Jjondon and New York, 1906 (the beet general work in KngliMh, 
with a valuable bibliogfraphy include a list of proverbial 
oollectione In various languages) ; G. Gerber, Die Spraehe ala 
Kunet, Berlin. 1886 (the author discusses the proverb as a 
literary form, ll. 897-442); Brasmus, Adagiorum Chiliadea trea, 
Venice, 1608 (a great treasure-house of clattsical proverbs from 
which all subsequent writers and (K)llectors have borrowed) ; G. 
Strafforello, La Sapienza del 3fondo, 8 vols., Turin, 188.S (an 
elaborate collection of proverbs from every quarter of the glolko 
translated into Italian) ; H. Bolt, La Po4aie gnomique chez lea 
Jl^breux at chez lea Gfreea. Toulouse, 1880. Other important 
works have been roentionea In the article and notes. 

JAMK.S A. Kelso. 

PROVIDENCE.— I. Use of the word.— 
The English word ‘ providence,’ meaning by deriva- 
tion foresight, is in practice applied to thoughtful 
preparation for future needs. As nHe<l in religion, 
Providence is understood in a theistic sense to 
denote the care of God for His creatures, His 
general supervision over them, ami the ordering of 
the whole '‘ourse of things for their good. There 
is no corresponding word in Hebrew, though the 
thought is present throughout the OT. In (Heek 
rpbroia is useo freely in classical literature for 
forethought, human and divine. It is employed 
absolutely in Xenophon and Plutarch for the 
watchful care of the gods, and it forms one of the 
names under which Athene was worshipped at 
Delphi. It occurs twice in Wis (14* : * Thy provi- 
dence, 0 Father, gnideth’ the vessel amidst the 
waves, and 17* : lawless men are said to be ' exiled 
from the etenial providence ’). In the NT irpdvoia is 
found twice only (Ac 24*, Ro 13^*), in both cases to 
describe human prevision. But the doctrine of the 
Divine ordering of the affairs of the world i^ervades 
all the NT writings. In a very wide sense some 
such idea would seem to .bo indispensable to 
religion, although— as in Buddhism and some forms 
of pantheism— the word ‘providence’ cannot bo 
legitimately used as of a relation between ‘ God ’ 
and 'the world.’ In popular parlance it has too 
often included superstitions ana unworthy ideas of 
deity, which responsible teachers would not coun- 
tenance. 

In the more restricted area of Christian theology 
Divine Providence is theoretically distinguislieu, 
on the one hand, from God’s preservation of all 
His creatures, including man ; and, on the other, 
from His moral government. The latter is said to 
concern the character and education of moii as 
moral creatures, their welfare and destiny, wliilo 
Providence is concerned with the alfairs and events 
of life and the way in whicli a Divine purpose is 
accomplished in and through them. The two are, 
however, almost inseparable even in thought. 
The Christian doctrine is one of faith, resting upon 
the attributes and character of God generally, hut 
especially as made known in Christ. Providence 
implies a God of unbounded wi.sdom, power, and 
goodness, who unceasingly directs human airairs, 
great and small, for the accomplishment of the 
highest spiritual ends. Divine action depends on 
a Divine purpose ; and this perfectly expresses 
the Divine nature and perfoctloiis. Christian 
faith holds that God rules and overrules all that 
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takes place in the universe, so as ultimately to 
realize His own eternal purposes. It is always 
to be understood, however, that such language 
implies a measure of symbolism. As in creation 
God is not a Divine ‘ artificer,’ though the ohrase- 
ology employed may seem sometimes to imply this, 
so in Froviaeiice He does not need to * plan * and 
scheme as men do ; He views all things svh specie 
deicrnitatis. But, allowing for the imperfection of 
human speech, the truth as to the relation between 
God and the world is best conveyed by some such 
phraseology. 

II. Historical. — i. Introductory. — Beliefs 
implying some kind of living relation between 
divine and human lieings are found in all religions ; 
in proportion as these die down, the character of 
the system changes from a relipon to a philosophy. 
Even in fetishism, or in Caliban’s description of 
Setebos, some kind of purpose is discernible, some 
measure of protection is granted to worshippers 
who take tlie steps necessary to propitiate the 
ruling powers. In polytheism, with its ‘gods 
many and lords many,’ such a word as * Baalim ’ 
may stand simply for unknown forces in nature or 
for particular deities who quite arbitrarily reward 
their favourite devotees. But, as in (Treek mytho- 
logy, an order may be discernible in the pantheon. 
Such a measure of superiority may be assigned to 
Zeus that his decrees may ruu, and his rewards 
and punishments be distributed, as those of a kind 
of secondary Providence. Above him may stand, 
or hover, a dim figure— Motpa, or ’Ai^dyjo;— so 

that it is often difficult to say whether the rudi- 
mentary control of all things, as thus outlined, is 
blind or intelligent. The Buddhist idea of karma. 
—the inexorable linking of all acts with their 
consequences — excludes Providence. Karma does 
not indeed, as has been said, necessarily lie outside 
the pale of religion proper. A moral order may be 
bound up with it ; a saviour of a sort may appear, 
and there may be, in other ways than by nirvdna, 
an end beyond the end. But in none of these cases 
can the word * Providence ’ be applied in its usual 
acceptation, since this implies intelligent purpose 
and an end presumably good ana beneficent, 
together with active and constant operation for the 
attainment of clearly conceived designs. 

a. In the OT. — The OT conception of life is 
dominated by the thought of Divine Providence in 
some sense, but progress is discernible in the ideas 
entertained of God’s purposes and methods and of 
man’s relation to them. In the early staps of 
Israel’s history these wore necessarilv crude and 
partial. Tribal and national ideas o^ deity pre* 
vailed, and only after the Exile was the God 
of Israel identified with the God of the whole 
earth. Without attempting in this sketch accur- 
ately to distingui.sh the stages of development, it 
may be said that, throughout the whole, God is 
recognized as accomplishing His purposes for men 
(1) In the ordinary course of nature, and (2) by 
means of special interventions, or miracles. i*b 104 
gives a striking illustration of the belief that God 
in nature works for the benefit of all His creatures, 
making winds His me.S8engers and flames of fire 
His ministers. In Jer 31*® 33*® the succession of 
day and night is viewed as part of a beneficent 
Divine ‘covenant’ with man, which cannot be 
violated or modified. Tlie groat Hymbolic picture 
of the chariot in £zk 1 portrays the glory of 
sovereign Providence. Miracles are specim proofs 
that God, who can do whatever He wills, makes 
all forces to subserve His designs, especially for 
His own people. He works, however, not as fate, 
nor as mere abstract law. Man’s power of choice 
and voluntary action is presupposed ; appeals are 
made for obedience, and disobedience will be 
punished. Ultimate control, however, lies with 


the All -Sovereign, who moulds His material as a 
potter the clay ; in dealing with the headstrong 
wills of men God rules— and overrules. The story 
of Joseph shows how actions intended for evil were 
made to acco^Iish good. The moral of this and 
nearly all OT stories is summed up in Pt 16* 
*A man’s heart deviseth his way: but Jahweh 
direoteth his steps.’ 

Even where exceptions arise so serious that it 
would appear either that the idea of superinten- 
dence is a mistake, or that God has forgotten, or 
that ‘ my way is hid from Jahweh,' the godly man 
will not lose his confidence. In the later history 
certain standing riddles of Providence were explic- 
itly raised — e.g.t the visiting of the sins of the 
fathers upon the children, the sufferings of the 
righteous, and the prosperity of the wicked. 
These nroblems were faced by the prophets 
Jeremian and Ezekiel, in certain Psalms, and in 
the hook of Job, more or less unsuccessfully. The 
book of Ecclesiastes stands by itself, and its main 
drift has always been disputed. Its presence in 
the canon is probably due to the view that the 
awkward knots presented in earlier chapters were 
cut by the sharp knife applied to them all in 12^®'* 
But some of tlie sceptical suggestions made in 
Qoheleth were recognized in passing moods by the 
writers of such Ps^nis as 49, 73, 77, and 88, wlio 
nevertheless did not abandon their belief in a 
Providence both wise and kind. 

3. In the extra-canonical writings. —In the extra- 
canonical writings of the 1st and 2nd centuries 
B.O. Greek and other external influences are occa- 
sionally manifest, but they show no weakening of 
belief in God’s righteous government of the world. 
Anthropomorphic expressions become less frequent, 
and the transcendence of God is eniphasized, but 
the moral qualities of the Deity— righteousness 
pud loving- kindness — are as fully maintained as 
in the canonical books. In Wis 8^ Divine wisdom 
is identical with Providence, which ‘ordereth all 
things graciously,’ and in 11®® the same power is 
said to have ‘orderetl all things by measure, 
number and weight.’ Delays in tlie execution of 
judgment are due to the fact that ‘Thou, being 
sovereign over thy strength, judgest in gentleness, 
and with great forbearance dost thou govern us ’ 
(12'*). A power of choice is given to man, for the 
Lord who made him ‘left him in the liand of his 
own counsel,’ so that ‘before man is life and 
death ; and whichsoever he liketh, it shall be 
given him ’ (Sir 16*’). The language of Josephus 
in a much-quoted passage is not quite clear, but he 
seems to ascribe to the Pharisees a l>cUef in ‘ fate, 
which co-operates in every action,’ while the 
Sadducees ‘ascribe all evil to man’s free choice’ 
{BJ II. viii. 14, Ant. xiii. v. 9). The chief differ- 
ences, however, in the Jewish doctrine of Provi- 
dence during this period are due to a growing belief 
in a future Ufe and in judgment beyond the grave, 
as well as to the general tenor of Apocalyptic 
teaching concerning the relation of the present 
and the coming age. In 2 Mac 7 the hope is 
several times reiterated that ‘ the King of the 
world will raise up those who have died for his 
laws unto an eternal renewal of life ’ (vv.®-*® etc.). 

4. In the NT.— -The NT is continuous with the 
OT, but its doctrine of Providence is more minute, 
more personal, more tender. The teaching of 
Jesus in the Sermon on the Mount strikes the 
key-note. Not the Lord of heaven and earth, 
mindful of Israel alone among the nations, is there 
celebrated, but * your Father which is in heaven,’ 
who clothes the lilies with beauty, and without 
whom not even a sparrow falls to the ground. 
The Lord’s Prayer is addressed to a Father who 
can and will care for l)oth the bodies and the souls 
of His children. The impartiality of the Creator 
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under a • reign of law * is recognized in Mt 5^, as 
well aa the special response which He makes to the 
believing prayer of true disciples (Mk 9® ll“-»*). 
Rash oondnsions concerning the character of those 
upon whom mevoos calamities have fallen are 
condemned (Lk 13^**) ; the anomalies and inequali- 
ties of earthly conditions will be rectilied at the 
great Judgment that is to come, by the rewards 
and punishments then to be allotted. The parables 
of tne Tares, of Dives and Lazarus, and those 
recorded in Mt 25 are sufficient indications of 
this. 

The Apostles in their teaching follow the lines 
thus lain down. St. Paul occasionally alFords a 
glimpse into his philosophy of history, as in 
Ko 9-11 and 1 Co 15®***’. The teaching of 1 Peter 
on suffering, of Hebrews on the two Covenants 
and their issues, of 2 Peter on Divine forliearance, 
and of the Apocalypse on present and future judg* 
ments shows how largely the early Church in 
times of severe persecution found its theodicy in 
expectations of a coming age. The OT teaching 
concerning the Divine purposes in ordering the 
course of this world is for the most part preserved 
in the NT with special emphasis on the redeeming 
love, as well as the judicial righteousness, of God. 
But nothing less than a revolution was created hy 
the revelation of a future life and the Resurrection 
and Second Coming of Him who had * abolished 
death and brought life and immortality to light 
tlirough the gospel.* Whilst the same elements 
are preserved in the spiritual landscape, the focus 
of the picture is so altered, and its proportions and 
valnes are so different, that the effect is wholly 
new. Problems of Providence almost di8Rj)pear in 
the light of grace and the glory which shines into 
the present life from beyond the grave. 

5. In Grasco-Roman teaching.— Grasco-Roman 
teaching on what corresponds to a doctrine of 
Providence is chiefly represented in the Stoic 
schools. Earlier traditions are found in popular 
mythologies, which present for the most part a 
superficial view of life and human affairs. The 
Bchools of philosophy represented by Heraklci- 
tos and Anaxagoras inculcated a belief in the 
Eternal Reason, while lofty views of justice and 
retribution appear in the great Greek dramatists. 
Plato stands tot the supremacy of the Right and 
the Good, for a World Reason, and a World-Process, 
the teleological character of which he maintained. 
But he taught no doctrine of the personal care of a 
personal God. Aristotle followed on similar lines, 
and may be said to have taught monotheism 
without God. He believed in order, harmony, 
unity of control in the course of the world, but the 
fact that his interpreters still debate concerning 
the connotation of the term * God * in his writings 
speaks for itself. Cicero represents the best side 
or paganism when he makes Balbus say that, 
granted the existence of the gods, it must be 
acknowledged that the administration of the 
world is oarried on *eorum consilio* {de Nat, Deor. 
ii. 30). 

Epicurus and Zeno represent opposite poles of 
thought. The Epicurean held tuat fear of the 
gods was servile, that those who wish to live in 
serenity care nothing for the gods, as the gods, if 
there M such, care nothing for them. The Stoic, 
on the other hand, emphasized the unity of life 
and often smke of Providence, though without 
theistlo implications. His doctrine was a philo- 
sophic monism, the world being a single substanoe, 
a kind of self-evolution of the Deity. God was 
but a mode of matter, or matter a mode of God. 
The resemblance between Stoicism and Christi- 
anity is superficial and largely a matter of phrase- 
ology, though the coincidence of words and phrases 
is often very striking. Lightfoot, in his essay on 
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Paul and Seneca {Philippian^^ London, 1878, pp. 
270^28), has illustrated this subject at lengtii. 
Parts of Cleanthes’ Hymn to Zeus might be useil 
by a tlieist believing in Providential government. 
But the God of Stoicism is synonymous with 
nature, necessitv, fate, the all. The Stoic said 
*God is spirit,’ but his TveCjua was an ctherealized 
form of matter, and for liim the universe itself is 
alive. The Providence of the Stoics was a kind of 
causal nexus running through the whole universe. 
All that happens is through determination, elfiap- 
fi4vr)f that winch is fixed by fate. The glorification 
of drd^eia, which was characteristic of the school, 
shows that no personal interest or care was ascu'ibecl 
to the abstraction called God. To ‘ live acciording 
to nature’ meant tliat each man formed part of a 
mightjr and orderly system, in harmony with 
which it was his duty to live, submissive to that 
uuiversum of which Marcus says : 

*0 Nature I From theo aro all thintri, in thee all things 
■ubaiet, and to thee all tend ' (Meditationif iv. 10). 

Neo- Platonism exhibits more affinity with 
Christianity on the mystical side, but its specula- 
tive doctrine of an ineffable and absolute deity 
stands diamotrically opposed to sucli a relation 
between God and the world as is implied by a 
fatherly Providence. 

6. Patristic and Scholastic.— Tn the Patristic 
and Scholastic periods of the Christian Church 
interest, so far as our subject is concerned, circles 
chiefly round the great standing problems of the 
existence of evil and of predestination verms free 
will. A general doctrine of Providence is assumed 
1^ Christian teachers as essentia) to belief in God. 
The Greek Fathers from Clement and Origen on- 
wards taught human freedom and resj)onsil)ilit3r, 
and were aisposed to explain the presence of evil 
in the world by describing it as negative, not a 
substance. The teaching of predestinat ion in the 
West was in practice held side hy side with a 
belief in Providence, Augustine furnishing a strik- 
ing example of this. In a famous passage {Conf. 
bk. vii. cns. 11, 13) he describes God as the only 
reality^, evil being at the same time ‘ unreal ’ or 
'partial good* (see also Soliloq, i. 2f.). But, com- 
bined with these distinctly Neo-Platonist elements, 
Augustine taught a clear and elaborate doctrine of 
Providence as controlling events in their utmost 
details. His treatise de Chitnte. Dei formulates a 
philosophy of Iiistory based on this fundamental 
conception. Scholasticism, by its intimate blend- 
ing of philosophy and theology, did much to 
develop Christian doctrine on the relation betn oon 
God and the world. Thomas Aquinas brought all 
his resources to bear on questions of this kind. 
His position is that of a modified predestinarianism. 
The Divine foreordination which he teaches leaves 
room— at the expense of some inconsistency — both 
for human free will and for a doctrine of Providence 
which theoretically embraces all details in human 
history. Roman Catholic doctrine as formulated 
at Trent is based on Aquinas, and exhibits God as 
Ruler anti Guardian of men in the minntia; of 
individual life, as well as in the broad outlines of 
national history. 

7. Protestant.— Protestantism manifested little 
divergence on the great fundamental questions of 
natural theology. Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli 
alike understood by Providence a Divine forcordina- 
tion, which included the operations of man as well 
as the course of nature. They believed that the 
actions of wicked men are so overruled by Divine 
wisdom and power that the presence of evil in the 
world is no blot upon God’s character and govern- 
ment. Few attempted to work out these genera! 
theories in detail. The 'occasionalism’ {q,v,) of 
Malebranche, which implied the continuous inter- 
position of the Deity and treated finite things os 
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aflbrdin}' only ‘occasions’ for Divine m)eration8, 
may be mentioned as one hypothesis. It was not 
accepted by many, and was obviously open to the 
charge of implying a kind of perpetual miracle. 
It made way for the more reasonable theory of 
* concurrence ’ (sec below). The rationalism {^•v.) 
of the 18th cent, produced both the Theodicie of 
Leibniz, with its picture of the world as, in spite 
of all its imperfections, the best of all possible 
worlds, and the caustic scepticism of Voltaire, who 
in Candide satirized an optimism which could accept 
the earthquake of Lisbon with a light heart. It 
was left for the 10th cent, to show tliat neither 
the faith of the optimist nor the sneer of the cynic 
was adequate to dual with the facts of life and 
history. 

111. Modern conceptions,--!, ipth cent 
theologfy.—The changes discernible in the course 
of the 19th cent, were produced in the main by the 
following causes, themselves more or less closely 
connected ; (1) a change in the conception of Gml, 
which may be described as a passing from deism 
to theism, from a belief in a transcendent Deity, 
set over against the world which He originally 
created, to a God immanent as well as transcen- 
dent, informing and sustaining a created universe, 
which continues to be entirely dependent on His 
in<l welling {tower ; the cold rationalism which was 
satisfied with a mighty absentee Deity was dis- 
placed by belief in One who meets the craving of 
the human spirit for union and communion with 
tlie living God ; (2) the influence of modern 
physical science, which in the first instance 
attempted a mechanical ex]3lanation of the uni- 
verse, hut which ultimately, through its doctrine 
of evolution, revealed the world as an organism 
developing under the influence of indwelling life ; 
(3) pliilosopliical tendencies of an idealistic type, 
operative mainly at the close of the centuiy. 
l^iese attected very dee{)ly the view taken of the 
relation between God anu the world, and conse- 
quently the meaning of Providence. As a matter 
of fact, in the Christian theology of the period the 
name ‘ God ’ covered various undefined meanings, 
ranging from bare theism to views which approached 
antheism. The {irevalent orthodox opinion was 
escribed by the term concwrsiw, adapted from the 
Schoolmen, implying a joint activity of God and 
man, so that the effect of every act is produced 
not by God alone, nor by on independent creature. 
There is one efficiency of Go<l and the creature, 
the evil in sinful deeds being due to man alone. 

2. The crucial question of to-day.— The signifi- 
cance and bearings of ‘ concurrence ’ had certainly 
not been thought out. The scientific discoveries 
and philosophical activities of the 19th cent, forced 
upon theologians a number of questions which they 
were only partly prepared to answer. The worlds 
of theology, philosophy, pliysical science, and 
ordinary practical life hod ueen so far apart that 
what may he called the necessary oxosmosis and 
endosmosia of ideas was not effected. Such inter- 
communication is still far from conqilete, but tlie 
process has been carried far enough to show that 
the comi>lex questions raised by the term ‘Provi- 
dence ’can be answered only by a deeper under- 
standing of the relations between God and man. 

Hume, among other questions which roused men 
from dogmatic slumber, put this very searching 
one — Is the philosophy of the universe to lie wholly 
empirical ? If so, all depends on the definition of 
‘experience.’ What are the facts on which an 
inquiry into Providence— in the sense of belief in 
an Orderer of human life, both omnipotent and 
benevolent -is to be based ? Physical facts are 
clearly insufficient. The whole experience of man 
must bo taken into account, and mere colligation 
of ha]>penings will not suffice. Their interpreta- 


tion is all-important, and in the process postulates 
are employed concerning which fundamental differ- 
ences of oninion exist. The hypothesis of blind 
force as tfie originating and sustaining cause of 
the universe may be read into what are called 
facts, as well as the hypothesis of a celestial 
Artificer, or of an indwelling as well as overruling 
Deity. Issue between them can be joined only on 
the question, Which of these theories best accounts 
for all the facts of human experience, and what 
doctrine of Providence, or the maintenance of a 
Divine purpose in human affairs, is warranted in 
the light of the best modern knowledge 7 Granted 
that the doctrine is one of faith, is the faith reason- 
ably based upon all the facts, physical, moral, and 
spiritual, of human life? It is from this stand- 
point that the subject has been approached during 
the close of the 19th and the opening of the ‘20tn 
century. 

Does the theory of an overruling Providence, 
all -wise, almighty, and all-good, ‘ work ’ 7 That is, 
does it give a permanently satisfactory account of 
the facts of life, and result in a {)ermanently satis- 
fying explanation of them from a moral ancf spirit- 
ual point of view 7 If it bo granted to the theist 
that there is a God, who operates within, as well 
as over, the existing order, do the facts warrant a 
belief that He has power and wisdom enough to 
co-ordinate the whole and accomplish a purfxme 
beneficent enough to bear out the statement that 
lie is as gracious p He is powerful and wise? No 
doctrine of Providence can satisfy the modern 
mind which cannot frankly meet this question. 
But the issues raised are so vast and coni{)lex, and 
they are so distinctly personal and ethical, rather 
than philoso})hical and scientific, that they are, as 
they always have been, dilierently determined by 
ditterent inquirers. 

3, * General Providence. —The answers given by 
the best representatives of modern Protestant 
theology may be described under two headings — 
general and special (or particular) Providence. 
Uortain general principles in the ordering of human 
aflairs wliioh imply a controlling Deity are such as 
these : (1) God wxirks by law, i,e, by a regular and 
uniform, not by an irregular and arbitrary, method ; 
and this recognized order, while it raises serious 
difficulties in particular cases, is obviously advan- 
tageous to the welfare of the whole. But tlic 
Divine operation in question is exerte<l not ujion a 
plastic material substance, but upon the partially 
independent and largely recalcitrant Avills of men. 
Hence conflict is discernible, contradictions appear, 
and at best delay arises in the accomplishment of 
results. The principles of (2) solidarity and (3) 
sacriflee are also discernible. These imply that 
men as a race stand or fall together ; that, in the 
family, in society, in the nation, and as time 
advances in the history of the race, individuals are 
made to realize the importance of self-denial, self- 
suppression, and it may he self-surrender, for the 
good of the whole. The relation between the 
parts and the whole in the organism, imperfectly 
understood at first, and still ignored in thought 
and practice by many, becomes increasingly clear 
as tne knowledge and experience of mankind 
extend. And the twin principles of solidarity and 
sacrifice are pillars upon which any doctrine of 
Providence must ultimately rest. (4) While 
a<lvance in the nccomplishraont of Divine purposes 
is slow and is retarded by only too obvious retro- 
gi'ession, progress is on the whole discernible, 
though the goal which by hypothesis is being 
aimed at can be reached only by advance or 
an admittedly gradual and imperfect kind. The 
above considerations belong to natural theology. 
(5) The believer in a special Christian revelation 
turns naturally to that as normative and deterniin- 
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ative aniulst the battling complexities of human 
history. Faith in Christ holds a clue to the 
labyrinth whicli unaided reason disdains to use. 
Whether Christian faith can be proved to be in 
itself reasonable or not depends upon the extent to 
which the Christian solution, resting upon the 
Incarnation, the Cross, and the Resurrection, can 
be shown to meet the demands made upon it. 

4. * Special Providence.’ — The term ‘st^ecial 
Providence ’ dates from the time of the Schoolmen, 
who distinguished between Providence universal, 

f encral, particular, special, and most special, 
discredit has been brought upon the idea hy the 
way in which it has wen iiite«>reted ana the 
inferences drawn from supposed Divine interven- 
tion in particular cases. Rut it is obvious that the 
Providence which does not concern itself mthspeciea 
and gemis as well as with universum^ and with 
the individual as well as with the race, is none at 
all. A deity who is ‘careful of the type* and 
‘careless of the single life’ does not exercise pro- 
vidence in the usual acceptation of the word. The 
<loctrino of special Providence means that God is 
able and willing, not only to promote general well- 
being, but also to secure to every one who trusts 
and obeys Him that all things shall work together 
for his true personal welfare. God does not gener- 
alize without particularizing^. Such a process is as 
meaningless in the realm of intellect as it is iniqui- 
tous in the realm of morals. The Father in heaven 
makes His sun to shine on evil and good alike; 
He operates by general laws. But He also so 
orders their working in the natural and spiritual 
worlds taken as one whole that all thinp are 
made, sooner or later, to contribute to the abiding 
welfare of the faithful servant of God. In this 
ordered whole there is no distinction of small and 
great, as the words are often understood. The 
criterion of maj^nitude and importance is to be 
found in the spiritual world. The care for the 
welfare of the individual does not abrogate general 
laws. A doctrine of special Providence does not 
imply the deliverance of the individual from 
specific dangers or the granting to him of specific 
advantages. The same event has a totally differ- 
ent significance for different men. Opportunities 
proverbially come to him who is ready to use them. 
And all things may ‘work together for good to 
them that love Goa ’ in a sense that is not, and 
<!annot be, true for those who are not found in 
union with Himself and in harmony with His 
great designs. 

It may ne said that some lielief of this kind is 
essential to a theistic religion. It is tested in 
practice by a belief in the efficacy of prayer and 
by a corresponding doctrine of values in personal, 
social, national, and racial life. It cannot be 
proved by a priori reasoning or established by a 
complete imluction from the events of experience, 
CHliocially as understood by those for whom the 
word * spiritual ’ has little or no meaning. But it 
represents a reasonable faith, not a credulous or 
superstitious attitude towards the universe, because 
it is open to receive all well-attested facts and 
furnishes the best explanation of experience as a 
whole, when studied from a moral and spiritual 
point of view. 

IV. ProbIjEMS raised. — The difficulties in the 
way of the acceptance of a doctrine of Providence 
are in the main those raised against theism [q.v.). 
Thoists maintain their view of God and the world 
in spite of the prevalence of pain, failure, death, 
and other factors of existence, of which under the 
rule of a perfectly good God only partial exidana- 
tions can he given. The doctrine of Providence is 
the feature ol theism most frequently assailed and 
most difficult to defend, making, as it does, the . 
lofty claim that all human activities are subordi- 1 


Dated to the accomplishment of the Divine will and 
to purposes of perfect benevolence. Some of the 
problems raised are metaphysical and concern the 
relation of the One to the many, or the compati- 
bility of Divine foreknowledge with human free 
will. Others are ethical and can be satisfactorily 
dealt with only as parts of a complex whole (see 
art. Good and Kvil). Others can only be 
described as standing difficulties, which must 
always attach to what Butler described with 
characteristic caution as ‘a scheme imperfectly 
understood.’ To relegate a portion of the iiroblems 
of Providence to this category is not an unworthy 
evasion, because these proofs of human ignorance 
remain on any alternative theory of the universe 
and are— as tne theist holds— far less satisfactorily 
dealt with on the hypotheses (say) of naturalism, 
deism, or pantheism. The essential conditions of 
human existence make a measure of ignorance 
concerning what may be called the plans and 
methods of Providence to be inevitable, and all 
reasonable theories of the universe allow for it. 
None the less, no doctrine of Providence can be 
defended, or is likely to be generally accepted, 
which does not find a place for great catastrophes 
— the earthquake of Lisbon, the eruption of 
Krakatoa, the Black Death, or the colossal world- 
war of 1914- . It does not come within the scope 
of the present article to do more than indicate 
some of the ways in which outstanding problems of 
Providence may be, not solved, but reasonably met. 

1. Evolution and design.— Evolution a-s jiart of 
the Divine method in the genesis and history of 
life is not inconsistent w'ith teleology. Mode does 
not exclude purpose. The study of processes need 
not interfere — though in practice it may often ilo 
so—with a Mcf in ends. The principles of evolu- 
tion as traced in the lower organisms can be 
applied to human society only with very important 
modifications ; but, so far as evolutionary methods 
are discernible, they do not interfere with design. 
Though they may destroy the evidence for certain 
separate and specific designs and ends, they help 
greatly in building up a conception of one vast 
purpose, which as yet only dimly looms in view. 
Man is on this [danet the consummation of life, 
and it is quite consistent with all that is known of 
his development to hold that by the operation of 
Providence the history of mankind is being so 
ordered that the race may realize its highest con- 
ceivable capacity. 

2. Immanence and transcendence.— The idea of 
Divine immanence, which has 'gained such hold of 
recent years, may seem to undermine belief in 
Providence— a doctrine essentially dependent on 
Divine transcendence. The theist elaim.s to main- 
tain both doctrines side by side. If immanence is 
accepted as sometimes taught, it approaches 
pantnoisin, and the possibility of Provitlcnce pro- 
jiortionally disappears. A professed theist, who 
yet ignores or denies the transcendence of apersonal 
God, has no real belief in Providence. But even 
Matthew Arnold’s ‘The Eternal, not ourselves, 
that makes for righteousness’ at least prepares the 
way for a doctrine which Shakespeare’s ‘ divinity 
that shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we 
will,’ carries a stage further. Also, ‘ immanence * 
is a word only recently adopted to cxj)iess, not 
quite happily, the fact that tno Divine relation to 
the creature, and e.specially the course of iiunian 
history, is not purely external. This may, and in 
contemporary writers frequently does, iiujdy move- 
ment in one or more of the following directions : 
{a) a protest against iindiie reliance on Divine 
intervention from without, especially on miracle, 
a.s the chief evidence of Divine action ; {h) the 
acceptance of self-limitation on the part of the 
Deity as beginning in creation and continuous 
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throughout in His relation with the creature ; (c) 
hence the admisHion that the course of human 
history, whilst ordered for good, is not the best 
possible or conceivable. Man has a measure of 
power to delay, or mar, a l^ivine work which he 
cannot ultimately prevent. If the action of 
Providence in discernible in the destruction of the 
Armada or the banishment of Napoleon to St. 
Helena, account must also be given of the murder of 
Lincoln at a critical moment in the history of the 
United States and the cutting short of the career 
of the Gorman Emperor Frederick HI. and the 
anccessioii of so different a ruler as William II. 
{({) Arguments for or against a belief in the Divine 
control of human affairs can never be satisfactorily 
based on isolated events. It is the power to 
compel all seeming and real discords into ultimate 
liarmony that is asserted ; and this by means of an 
indwelling life, rather than a merely external 
control and mastery. 

3 . Divine omnipotence.*~Dl 8 cu 8 sions concerning 
Uie nature of Divine omniscience and omnipotence, 
and the relation of these to man's freedom of 
choice, cannot be dealt with here (see Free Will, 
God, Predestination). T t may be said, however, 
in a word that the doctrine of omnipotence has 
often been seriously misunderstood ; that the 
creaturely will may rie real and operative within 
limits without impugning the doctrine of Divine 
control. As Herbert puts it, 

* EithLT thy command, or thy permiaaion, 
l4ty handa on aI! : they are t^ riffhc and left ' 

(The TempU—* Providence *). 

A line in the context of the same poem puts the 
truth still more succinctly, 

* All thlnga have their will, yet none but thine.* 

4 . Some moral problems.— One large class of 
perpetually recurring problems arises from the 
GOUHtitution of nature as a whole, man forming 
only a part of this, and sometimes a distinctly sub- 
ordinate part. The phenomena of physical pain 
and death fall to bo considered under this heading. 
The theistic contention is that the facts point not 
to essential dualism in the order of nature, hut to 
the development of designs which include tho 
welfare of the human race as a whole, hut as a 
relative rather than as an absolute end. The 
existence and course of moral evil in the world 
constitute a still graver difficulty, which Is dis- 
cussed in art. Good and Evil, hut which does 
not necessitate either, on the one hand, an explana- 
tion of sin as mere negation or, on the other, a 
denial of the holy love of God. 

5 . Immortality.— No doctrine of Providence can 
he complete which does not deal with tho question 
of immortality. If life hejond tho grave is wholly 
denied, our estimate of nuinan nature and the 
significance of human life is altogether changed. 
Natural theology cannot prove immortality, hut it 
cau build up a strong argument in its favour, 
* since a contrary supposition is negatived by all 
that wo know of the habits and methods of the 
cosmic process of Evolution ’ (J. Fiske, Life Ever- 
Icuttingf London, 1901, p. 861.). But, at the best, 
strong and confident hope is all that can be reached 
on the basis of natural theology, and hope cannot 
he used to establish a doctrine of Providence. If, 
however, the Christian revelation is to he trusted, 
the solution of the most perplexing problems in rela- 
tion to the Divine government of tno world may he 
postponed until the dawn of a future life illumines 
them. Enough if it be true concerning God as 
revealed in Christ that *of Him, through Him, 
and unto Him are all things,’ and that Uie *one 
far-ofT Divine event to which the whole creation 
moves * will be realized in the End beyond the end, 
when the Son has delivered up the Kingdom to the 
Father and God is all in all. 
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PSYCHICAL RESEARCH.-During tho ages 
of universal belief in ghosts and spirits unusual 
phenomena were commonly attributed to their 
agency. In antiquity visions, haunted houses, 
and clairvoyance wore, as a matter of course, 
referred to spirits. The old Komans practised 
crystallomancy and hydromancy, i.e. clairvoyance 
by gazing in crystals and at tno surface of still 
water. They knew also the * divining rod ’ in the 
form of the pendule exploratevr. The forked rod 
has for centuries been used to discover treasures, 
and even to trace criminals to their hiding-places ; 
and the belie! in premonition, received in dreams 
or in apparitions of waking life, was current ages 
before Gurney’s * Census of Hallucination.' 

But these and other unusual phenomena, real or 
alleged, readily explicable through spirits while 
the Delief in tneir existence was unshaken, grew 
mysterious in the extreme as soon as that simple 
form of explanation became open to suspicion. 
Scepticism reganling the existence of spirits led in 
1882 to the foundation of the now well-known 
Society for Psychical Research (S.P.K.), the 
purpose of which was officially expressed as the 
investigation of ’various allegea phenomena 
apparently inexplicable by known laws of nature 
and commonly referred ny Spiritualists to the 
agency of extra-terrene intelligence, and by others 
to some unknown physical force.’ And Andrew 
Lang could state m a presidential address that 
' the Society, as such, has no view^ no beliefs, no 
hypothesis, except, perhaps, tho opinion that there 
is an open field of inqui^ ; that not all the facul- 
ties and potentialities of men have been studied 
and explained up to date, in terms of nerve and 
brain.’ 

The society counts among its loaders men of the 
first rank; in science William Crookes, Oliver 
I^gOi W. F. Barrett, and Charles Kichet; in 
philosophy and letters Henry Sldgwick, William 
James, A. J. Balfour, Andrew Lang, and F. W. H. 
Myers. These names are sufficient warrant that 
its work is carried out with great seriousness and 
ability. The 27 volumes of its Proceedings already 
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issued contain extensive reports upon telepathy 
(thought- and feeling-transference), automatism of 
various sorts (divining-rod, table-moving, auto- 
matic writing, slate-writing, etc.), clairvoyance, 
haunted houses, premonitions, spirit-communica- 
tions, and other topics. 

For convenience’ sake the facts studied may be 
roughly classified as physical and psychical. The 
first class includes levitation and translation (of 
tables, chairs, human bodies, etc. ) and materializa- 
tion (of ghosts and other objects), the production 
of noises, music, etc. To the second class l)elong 
premonitory or otherwise significant visions 
(crystal-gazing, appaiitions), the discovery of 
obiects by means or the divining-rod or the pen- 
dulum, slate-writing, and the alleged * messages * 
from spirits expressed through a ‘ medium.’ 

The outcome of the work of the S.P.R. with 
regard to the physical phenomena may be con- 
servatively summed up as the ostablishment of 
the improfebility of there being anything in them 
but conscious or unconscious fraud — unconscious 
when the medium performs while in a trance. The 
evidence for this unfavounible verdict cannot be 
adequately given here. But, in order to illustrate 
the conditions under which the performances of 
‘physical’ mediums are conducted, the difficulty 
of obtaining their consent to satisfactory test- 
conditions, and what happens when those condi- 
tions are accepted, we shall consider briefly the 
case of the latest and best studied groat claimant 
to the possession of mysterious power, Eusapia 
Palladino. 

Pulladino, an Italian peasant woman, who had from her early 
youth shown mcdiumlMtio powers, became widely known by the 
report in 1013 of a series of sittin^pi held in Milan before a 
number of distinifuislitKl scientists. She submitted thereafter 
to numerous investigations conducted in several countries by 
incii of international reputation. Already, in Milan, fraud had 
been shown to bo the probable explanation of some of her feats. 
Placed on a balance, she would gradually lose 17 lbs. of her 
M'eight (a more ac<Mirate balance decreased considerably the 
loss of weight), and then recover it, also gradually. This start- 
ling fact lust much of its mysteriousness when it was oliaerved 
that, whenever her dress was prevented from touching the floor 
beyond the balan(!e, no change in weight occurred. 

Palladino's performance before a committee of the Institut 
U^n^ral de Psychologie uncovered not only a number of tricks, 
but also her rooted aversion to really scieuUflc (X)ntrol, and the 
impotency to which she is rt'duced when she submits to condi- 
tions satisfantory to the investigators. One of the interesting 
discoveries of this committee was made by means of a device 
recording, unkno^ to the medium, the weight of the chair in 
which she sat during the table-levitation pertomiances. It was 
found that, whenever the two feet of the table nearest to her, 
or three, or all four feet were lifted, there was an increase in 
her weight, corresponding to the weight of the table ; and. 
whenever the two feet opposite the end at which she was seated 
were lifted, a decrease in her weight was recorded by the 
apparatus. This is j ust what would bo expected on the supposi- 
tion that in the former cases the weight of the table rested on 
her botly, and in the latter she pressed upon the near end of the 
table in order to cause the raising of toe opiKisite end. Her 
success in defleoting * without contact' a delicate balance gave 
way to complete failure when it was protected in various ways. 
It was, moreover, discovered that a long hair and a pin were 
among the apparatus apparently required for the performance 
of this feat. 

These and similarly suspicious or condemnatory teats might, 
it scorns, have convinced the committee that they were 
investigating merely a very clever prestidigitator; yet their 
report admits the possibility of Palladino’i {xissesBion of an 
unknown power. It is argued that deception in a medium does 
not preclude the possession of supernormal power, and that the 
detection of occasional or even frequent deception is not 
sufflrient warrant for Judging all the feats to be tricks. The 
answer to this argument is that a combination of frequency of 
decration, kinds of fierformance, and nature of the required 
ooudltions may be realized which would decrease to the vanish- 
ing point tiie probability of the presence in the medium of a 
supernormal force. This combination of factors is realized to 
Palladino’s case. 

Before the French investigators she operated under the 
following conditions. The room in which the experiments were 
made was darkened, and, at times, quite dark. The darker 
the room, we are told, the more remarkable tiie performance. 

control of the modiiira’s hands was theoretically secured by 
two {lersons, each holding one of hers ; but in practice she 
insisted, when she chose, upon the right to place her bonds 
on those of the controllers, and even, at times, to give them | 
gentle taps instead of remaining in uninterrupted contact with ! 


them. Oorresponding oonditions existed as to the rantrol of 
her feet luring the sittings her hands were in motion carry- 
ing with them those of the oontroUers. She refused to have 
ploces of tape seven centimetres long sewed between her 
sleeves and those of the oontroUers. She refused to allow 
observers to be stationed in the room elsewhere than around 
the table. After the first flash-light photograph had been 
taken, she refused to permit any to ue taken without warning, 
on the ground that It caused her a most (lainful shook. She did 
not propose to wear dark glasses, but expressed a willingness to 
give the signal herself, * Fuoco I ’ 

Tc^ether with these facts must be weighed two important 
oonsideratlons: (1) the performances in which she was not 
caught at tricks are of the same sort as those in which she was ; 
(2) every one of the oonditions that she maintained against the 
wish of the investigators favours deception. Why is it so? 
Why must there be a cabinet dosed In front by a curtain ? 
Why must the stand, the clay, and other objects be within reach 
of her hands or feet? Why the poor illumination? Why was 
she not willing to suffer the annoyance of an unexpected flash 
of light and of a sate control of her hands and feet r Were she 
occasionally honest, she might, it seems, occasionally dispense 
with some or all of these smqitcious oonditione. That certain 
requirements must be obeervod In order to make poseible the 
inanifestaliou of any power ie not disputed. But why is it that 
those demanded here are precisely those that would afford the 
medium a chance to deceive? 

We need not be deterred from a negative oonclusion by the 
sitters’ declaration that they cannot possibly understand how, 
in light Buffleiont for observation ana with her hands and feet 
under oontrol, Palladino could by normal means accomplish 
certain of the things which they have seen her do. Photography 
shows how unable they were to realize what was going on. In 
the only photograph taken without warning Pulladiiio is seen 
actually lifting the table with her hands, while the controllers 
have theirs upon hors, and yet they were not aware of her 
action. In another photograph the stand which Uicy thought 
they had seen floating hreeiy in the air appears supportcfl on the 
medium's neck and head, ^eir Judgment as to the sufficiency 
of light and the occupation of the medium’s hands while under 
oontrol can evidently not be relied upon. 

What is true of Palladino is true in substance of 
all mediums, so far as the production of physical 
phenomena is ooncemed. Every one of them, 
with the single exception of Daniel Dunglas Home, 
has been detected in deception. The distinguished 
personality of this famous medium inspired too 
much respect among the smaU and carefully 
selected circle before whom he performed to 
permit of the suspicion of trickery. He was, 
therefore, spared the humiliation of an investiga- 
tion implying the possibility of fraud. 

Certain of the wonder-exciting phenomena 
recently subjected to scientifle study are compli- 
cated by automatism and by the possible presence 
in the agent of unusual susceptibility to certain 
sen.sory stimuli. It has been established, e.g.j 
that the movement of the rod wliich indicates the 
presence of water is unoonscionsly imparted to the 
real by the dowser ; and that the finding of ajiidden 
object, by a person in contact with one knowing 
its location, is achieved by the ‘ reading * of slight 
unconscious movements. But automatism is only 
the beginning of an explanation of these pheno- 
mena. Why should the hands of the dowser move 
when over water, and how is it that movements 
seemingly too slight to offer any guidance are, 
nevertheless, in the experiments referred to, 
sufficient to lead the percijiient to the hidden 
object? The existence in the percipient of an 
extraordinary delicacy of sensory jierception is, in 
most cases of the kind, the pertinent explanation. 
Should cases occur which this explanation does not 
fit, the possibility of telepathic comniunical ion 
between the persons in contact, or even perchance 
lietween the percipient and some one else Minn 
the person in contact with him, would have t^) ho 
considered. Neither one nor the other of these 
explanations is ajiplicable to the dowser. Vision, 
or another kind of perception of the water or the 
ore, through the intervening opaque media, has 
been suggested as a possible explanation ; but, 
before reiiourse is had to clairvoyance, it may be 
demanded that the fact itself be more firmly estab- 
lished than it now is. The doubter must, how- 
ever, admit that the reported exjieriments (W. F. 
Barrett, ‘On the so-called Divining Bod,’ Proc. 
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S.P.R, xiii. [18973 2-280, xv. [1900] 130-383) 
establish at least a presumption in favour of the 
possession by certain persons of a peculiar aptitude 
for this sortof discovery — an aptitudenot dependent 
upon knowledge of an acknowledged kind. 

The greatest achievement of the psychical 
researchers is the well-nigh unquestionable demon- 
stration of occasional communication between 
living persons without any known intermediary 
(telepathy). The evidence is now of such quality 
and quantity that even particularly sceptical in- 
vestigators hnd it impossiole to deny its adequacy. 
The evidence consists of experimental and of 
spontaneous communications. Among the notable 
experiments are those conducted by Prof, and Mrs. 
H. Sidgwick, in which a percipient named numbers 
of two digits taken out ot a bag by the former. Of 
644 trials 133 were entirely successful— i.s. the 
two digits were correctly given ; and in 14 trials the 
right dimts were given, but in the reverse order. 
None of the tricks known to the professional 
prestidigitator could apparently find application in 
this, or m several other instances of the same sort. 

In Phantasms of the Living Edmund Gurney 
has published over 2()0 well-attested instances of 
spontaneous communications. His * Census of 
Hallucination ’ and the subsequent more elaborato 
census of a committee of the S.P.ll. apparently 
prove that the number of veridical hallucinations 
is much greater than is indicated hy the rule of 
chance {Proc. S.P.Ji. x. [1894] 39.3). it must, more- 
over, be acknowledged that, when hallucinations 
include several veridical incidents not logically 
connected, none of which is onlinary or to be 
naturally expected by the percipient, a small 
number of them seems sutheient to oxcludo coinci- 
dence as an explanation. 

But, even were it possible to dismiss these 
spontaneous, premonitory hallucinations as due to 
coincidence, mistake, or deceit, there would yet 
remain the weighty experimental evidence for 
thought-transference. Nevertheless, the critical 
investigator may well stop short of complete 
assurance when he considers tiiat these experi- 
ments are only sporadically successful. The only 
persons able to produce, whenever desired, alleged 
telepathic feats cither are definitely known to be 
deceivers or are open to serious suspicion. No 
fact may be incorporated in any science unless the 
conditions of its ap|)earance are known suliicientiy 
to make possible either its reproduction or the 
circumstantial prediction of its reappearance. 
Conviction of the reality of telepathy will not 
become general among men of science until one 
or the other of these conditions is realized. 

As to the tentative explanation of telepathy, wo 
niay say here merely that the dominant tendency 
is to seek for a physical explanation on the analogy 
of the wireless transmission of electric energy. 
Vibrations of some sort, produced by a brain in a 
partic\ilar physiological state, are supposed to be 
transmitted to another brain in a condition that 
makes it an appropriate receiver. The main diiU- 
culty in the way of this theory seems to be the 
distance (half the circumference of the earth) 
through which these waves would at times reach 
the receiving brain. But, until we know more 
about this supposititious brain-energy, there is 
little force in the objection that its energy is 
insufficient. 

Clairvoyance) or, as it is also called, te]m.<tthe8ia, 
is commonly produced by gazing in a crystal or at 
other polished surfaces (cf. art. Crystal-oazinq). 
The percipient sees, often with great clearness of 
detail, objects and happenings at practically any 
distance. This very old belief has been neither 
placed on a secure scientifio foundation nor dis- 
credited by the labours of the S.P.Ii. If the 


numerous well-authenticated reports of tclsBsthesia 
are to be accepted at their face value, we are in 
the presence of a problem the solution of which is 
clearly beyond our present knowledge. This re- 
mark is applicable also to the preposterous acour- 
aoy in the estimation of time-intervals displayed 
by some persons, either in the normal condition or 
in hypnosis (see the experiments of J. Milne 
Bramwell, Hypnotism: its History ^ PracikCt and 
Theory t London, 1903, pp. 119-139). 

The wonderful physical phenomena to which we 
have referred, the no less wonderful clairvoyance, 
supernormal time-estimation, and telepathy might 
all be what they seem, and yet the pronlem of 
survival after death remain untouched. But there 
is another class of phenomena— the alleged ' spirit- 
measages ’—which are not so easily detached from 
the Spiritistic hypothesis. The most famous of 
the living spirit-mediums is doubtless Mrs. Piper 
of Boston. No other medium has been so long 
and carefully studied by so many able investi- 
gators, and none has contributed so much that 
seems beyond the ingenuity of any one to explain. 
The stage-setting of these stances is somewhat 
complicated. The medium passes into a trance 
and speaks or writes automatibally messages pur- 
porting to come from some spirit ; but this com- 
municating spirit is introduced and superintended 
by a familiar spirit called the ‘control.* Mrs. 
Piper’s reputation for honesty has never been 
shaken. 

We need not enter into a critical analysis of 
Mrs. Piper’s utterances, but pass cm to the more 
decisive experiments in cross-correspondence, the 
latest and most promising of a settlement of the 
question of survival after death. The theory of 
cross-correspondence is that, if several persons 
receive messages which are singly unintelligible, 
but have meaning when combined, we ought, it 
seems, to admit— on the supposition that fraud is 
excluded — that the.se messages have been suggested 
to the percipients by a singTo mind. If, moreover, 
the thing coinmiimcatcd does not seem to have 
been possibly within the knowledge of any one of 
the percipients ; and if it is discovered that some 
dean person possessed that knowledge when on 
earth ; and, finally, if that person is mentioned by 
name as the communicator in one or several of the 
unintelligible parts of the message, then at least a 
strong presumption in favour of the existence of 
that spirit may be regarded as having been 
establi^ed. 

The experiments in cross-correspondence {Proc. 
S.P.R. XX, fl’. [1906 ff.]) have been conducted chiefly 
through throe English ladies, one of them resid- 
ing in India, and Mrs. Piper. Chance coincidence 
is absolutely insufficient to account for the results 
secured, and collusion is rejected by all those who 
know something of these persons and of the condi- 
tions of the tests. There is apparently no escape 
from the conclusion reached by that acute critic 
and tenacious sceptic, Frank Podmore : 

'The Automatiet-s uiiqueationably ehow that they possess 
information which could not have reached their coDsclousness 
by normal means' {Tht A'ewer Spirituatiim, p. 802). 

Whether the explanation of these mysterious 
cross- correspondences will bo found in telepathy 
acting at any distance, taken together with the 
well-known fact of the reappearance in certain 
mental states {e.g,, in trance-consciousness) of 
things once known but long forgotten, even of 
things of which we never had more than an im- 

orfect knowledge and should at no time have 

cen able to reproduce correctly, remains for 
future investigations to disclose. As long as we 
can affirm with Podmore that * the trance person- 
alities have never told us anything which was not 
possibly, scarcely anything which was not prob- 
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ably, within the knowledge of some living person ’ 
(p. 312), telepathy will appear the more plausible 
and the less revolutionary hypothesis, but who 
will venture to formulate the test which will mark 
particular messages as not within the * possibly 
Known’ to some one living anywhere on the 
surface of the globe ? 

The telepatnic hypothesis of snirit-messages 
receives support from the unexpected meaningless- 
ness of the * revelations ’ made by the alleged spirits 
regarding their state and the circumstances of 
their existence. They have been fairly loquacious ; 
yet none of them, not oven those from whom 
much (jould have been expected, have revealed any- 
thing at all. More significant still than the insig- 
nificance of their remarks concerning the other 
life is the pertinacious effort of these alleged spirits 
to avoid answering the many and pointed questions 
addressed to them on that subject. From Richard 
Hodgson, the late secretary of the S.P.R., nothing 
enli{^itening has been learned, despite his haste in 
giving sign of his existence. For several years 
after nis death Mrs. Piper scarcely held a sitting 
without some manifestation of what professed to 
bo Hodgson’s spirit. Of trifling incidents which 
may be useful in establish ing his identity he 
talked abundantly ; but, when questioned concern- 
ing the circumstances of his existence, he either 
dnvelled or excused himself (ilumsily and departed. 
Frederic Myers and William James have been 
equally disappointing. 

it has been urged that the spirits may find it 
diiiicult to work with the muscular mechanism of 
the medium ; a disincariiate soul may be ineflioient 
in the matter of bodily control ; he mav also be 
for a time not fully conscious and muddled. The 
fact is, however, that spirits do communicate a 
great many tilings; it takes volumes to record 
their utterances 1 The difficulties are apparently 
of such peculiar nature that nothing concerning 
the other life, and only things that have taken 
place on this earth, transpire. None of the hypo- 
theses offered accounts for this puzzling aspect of 
the communications — not even the latest sugges- 
tion which would shift the blame from the spirit 
to the medium. Here we are asked to admit that, 
because of the peculiar condition of spirit-existence, 
the spirit’s mental content is transmitted whole 
to the medium — in a lump, as it were— instead of 
comini' out in the organized and selected form 
which is ensured by normal speech. Were it so, 
it would be small wonder that the medium should 
grow confused, contradict himself, and speak 
irrelevantly. But why, when he knows that the 
sitter seeks information on things above, does the 
medium not succeed once in a while in choosing 
in the total consciousness of the spirit something 
which would gratify the sitter’s curiosity? Why 
are the things picked out always trifling, meaning- 
less, or ridiculous ? To this pertinent question no 
satisfactory answer has ever been given. The 
limitation of the knowledge of the alleged spirits 
to earthly facts points to an earthly origin of the 
medium’s information. 

One may, perhaps, venture to quote William 
James as a fair representative of those among the 
well-informed who regard the mystery of death as 
unsolved. Shortly before his death he wrote : 

* For tw«nty-flve years I have been In touch with the litera- 
ture of Psychical Research, and I have been atuiualnted with 
numerous Researchers . . . yet I am thooretioally no further 
than I was at the beginning ' (American Magazine, Ixviii. [1909] 
680). 

As to those who regard the results of the S.P.K. 
as proving survival, they must admit that no 
amount of optimism and ingenuity in explanation 
can hide the repulsiveness of such glimpses of the 
future life as they think they have caught and its 
lack of the essential features of the Christian con- 


ception. In any case, then, the belief in the 
Christian hereafter, elaborated by humanity under 
the pressure of exalted desires, remains entirely 
unsubstantiated. 

If, after thirty-four years of activity, many of 
the mysteries which the S.P.R. set out to explore 
are still unfathomed, much has, nevertheless, been 
explained. Thus the mischief wliich mystery 
works upon credulous humanity has been decreased 
by the extension of the field of scientific control. 
Ibis is particularly true with regard to the various 
forms of automatism. Bub the greatest accom- 
plishment to record is the approximate demonstra- 
tion that, under circumstances still mostly un- 
known, men may gain knowledge by other than 
the usual means, perhaps by direct communication 
between brains (telepathy) at practically any 
earthly distance from each other. This dart 
opening is indeed portentous. It may at any time 
lead to discoveries which will dwarf into insignifi- 
cance any of the previous achievements of science. 

LmRATURR.— Among the important literature may be men- 
tioned: Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, 
liondon and Glasgow, 1883 ff. ; Proceedings of the American 
Society for Psychical Research. New York, 1907 /T. ; B. Gnrney, 
F. W. H. Myers, and F. Podmore, Phantanns of the Livina, 
2 vols., liondon, 188S ; F. Podmore, Apparitions and Thought 
Transference, do. 1894, Modem Spiritualism : a History and a 
Criticism, 2 vole., do. 1902, The A ewer Spiritiutlism, do. 1911 ; 
T. Flournoy, Pee Indes d la plantte Mars*, Geneva, 1910 (u 
very Interesting account of a case of somnambulism and glosso- 
lalla); F. W. H. Myers, Human Personality, 2 vo\s., London, 
1903 ; Oliver Lodge, The Survival gf Man"*, do. 1909. 

Jamks H. Leuba. 

PSYCHOLOGY.— I. Definition and scope. 
— 1 . Psychology the study of the world of experi- 
ence.— A cursory survey of the literature of this 
subject shows that it deals chiefly with the direct 
impressions of sense, such as colours, sounds, 
tastes, and smells; with their complex integra- 
tions, such os visual forms in one, two, or three 
dimensions, groups of consonant and dissonant 
tones, tonal intervals, melody, and the localization 
of these sensory experiences; with our apprehen- 
sion and appreciation of spaco ; with our perception 
of objects and our general notions regarding them ; 
with memory, imagination, thinking; with feeling, 
emotion, and sentiment ; with voluntary activity 
of all kinds, whether ideational or practical ; and 
with a number of general questions arising out of 
those topics. It does not deal with the parts and 
processes of the material world, but with all our 
awareness of, and our activity and interest in, the 
world. Or, if the difliculty of separating the 
material objective world from our activity with it 
is pointed out, wo may say that psychology deals 
with all of the world that is immediately ora irectly 
before us; or with tlie world in so fur as it is 
momentarily deiiendent upon our own activity ; if 
we shut our eyes, all colours and their forms and 
localizations vanish from us as actualities ; if w'e 
cease to remember, the thinus of t he past are no 
longer with us ; when love talces the place of hate, 
the incompatibility of anotlier person with us 
vanishes like a frown and there is only agreement 
and harmony. But we do not thereiore suppose 
that the things that appeared coloured, or the past, 
or our neigh TOiir, have momentarily vanished or 
liavo been replaced by others. 

This obvious distinction between tho world in so 
far as it is dependent upon itself and upon us is 
commonly expressed by saying that, whereas the 
natural sciences .study the world of nature, psy- 
chology studies the world of experience. The 
objects which psychology studies are known as 
experiences. There are many other special sciences 
that deal w'ith experiences ; but psychology is the 
fundamental one. It holds the same place in the 
w^orld of mind as physics does in the world of 
nature. It is the basal mental science. 
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In such a Htatement of the subject-matter of 
psychology as this throe terras inevitably emerge 
into prominence I * nature,’ ‘experience,* and 
‘self.’ The world appears to us in experience. 
Experience is that aspect of the world that is 
(momentarily) dependent upon owr activity. The 
world is that mass of implications of experiences 
that is not momentarily dependent upon our 
activity. We are that which, over against the 
Hooting medium of experience, partakes somewhat 
of the permanence of the world. 

Now, if it is commonly admitted that the 
primary object of psychology is the study of 
experience, the further question must arise as to 
what concern psychology has with the relation of 
experience to the world and to the self. 

2. Relation of experience to the world.— (a) 
Psycholofjy and epistemology , — In its broarlest form 
the relation to the world is the problem of episte- 
mology— not, How in actual fact do we become 
aware of the world ? (that is a purely psychologi- 
cal problem), but, By what right do we assert the 
existence of a world independent, to whatever 
extent, of experience (and of the self) f It might 
well be asserted that the only possible answer* to 
the question of right is the correct answer to the 
question of fact. But an artificial distinction is 
often made to the effect that psychology can have 
no legitimate concern with truth or error. It is 
the unsineHS of logic to establlBli correct con- 
clusions, and perhaps to classify fallacies ; psy- 
chology will record and describe with impartiality 
the correct conclusion drawn by one man and 
the wrong conclusion drawn by another. Because 
the problem of psychology includes both the 
‘correct* and the ‘false’ process, it will make 
generalizations valid for both, and therefore invalid 
for what is logically true or rational. And in any 
case it requires a separate, not descriptive but 
normative, discipline to distinguish between the 
true and the false. That seems to be the line of 
argument taken by those who hold this view. They 
often give further support to their view by refer- 
ence to the unconceni of natural science I for truth, 
beauty, good, or weal. Two stars disrupt each 
other— it is a case of impact or tidal motion. The 
l)oauty of a rose is a problem in the minute 
chemistry of coloured compounds. The woe of 
mortal disease may be the struggle of two forms 
of life-force equally valid as biological energies. 

That is all quite true, of course. But, though 
the sciences of medicine study lioaltli and disease 
Impartially — if not indeod ilisease rather than 
health ->aiid make generalizations valid for both, 
do they not also strive to win a special body of 
generalizations valid for health alone? Similarly, 
though the psychology of cognition will speak of 
the forms common to both truth and error, will 
they not also separate the variations peculiar to 
truth from those peculiar to error? If there is 
none such, how tnen does tlie other discipline 
nroceed to distinguish between truth and error? 
if a general, relioctive metiiod, not regulated by 
the general methods of scientifie procedure, ciui 
gain knowledge of the ways of truth, will not a 
special, introspective, experimental method that 
looks microscopically through the experience of 
single thinkers, fulfil the retpiired task better in 
the end ? If a man by introspection cannot discern 
the forms of truth, now will they ever be dis- 
cerned? And, if the method is introspective, will 
it not be improved as much by the exact methods 
of psychology as other special problems of psychol- 
ogy have b^n ? The discipline that distinguishes 
between the true and the false does not make or 
create the truth any more than it makes the false- 
hood or than a onemist makes or creates new 
organic compounds. And yet this, of course, does 


no prejudice to the possibility that there may be 
many Mpects of knowledge that are much broader 
in their scope and relations than are the minute 
aspects of knowledm, such as come within the range 
of a few seconds* duration. These broad aspects 
may be studied by special broad methods, iust as 
certain broad aspects of health are studied by 
certain broad (statistical) methods which ignore 
the single individual. But the broad aspects rest 
in the end scientifically upon the narrow ones in 
all regions. 

Psychology, therefore, has full right to all that 
it can accomplish regarding the relation of experi- 
ence to the world, and no discipline that concerns 
itself with that relation can afford to ignore the 
relevant work of psychology. 

{b) Psychology and physiology , — In so far as 
psychology is conoerned with the proximate rela- 
tion of experience to the world — the relation to the 
body and specially to the nervous system of the 
individual — its science merges into that of psycho- 
physics. The science which holds the other end of 
the relation is physiology. Much obscurity prevails 
regarding the relation of physiology ana psychol- 
ogy, so that it is necessary to review it here in 
spite of its essential simplicity. 

Psychology is tho scientific study of experience, 
physiology that of the functions or activities of 
the body. Whatever asserts the existence, the 
time, tho manner, the properties, or anything 
whatever, directly about an experience is an item 
of psyc^hological science. Whatever asserts any- 
thing about the body or a part of it other than its 
to{)ography and morphology is an item of physio- 
logic^ science. Consequently, the work of psy- 
cliology consists in the increase of psychological 
science, in the increase of statements a)x)ut experi- 
ences. An assertion regarding a touch-organ, an 
eye, an ear, or a nerve is an item of physiology, no 
matter how it was gathered, whether by the 
microscopical examination of the organ, or by in- 
ference from the observation of sensations of vision 
or of sound, or of loss of memory, or what not. 

This obvious distinction is not in itself import- 
ant in an exposition of psychology. Most people 
would agree to it at once. But they generally 
omit to draw the equally obvious deductions from 
it, and so to dispel their favourite prejudices. It 
is, e,g,t a common prejudice of scientists especially 
interested in physiology that psychology claims to 
be able to do what they already know tney cannot 
yet do. It tries to show how consciousness arises, 
now the brain senses, feels, thinks, and acts ; but 
with flimsy, superfleial methods, such as the asking 
of questions, the recording of reaction times; 
iraoriiig all the while, e.q,^ such a flagrant fact as 
that the occurrence of intelligence is dependent 
upon the pror>er functioning of the thyroid gland, 
and so on. It is in face of such a mistake that it 
is so necessary to point out that tho fact regarding 
the thyroid gland belongs to psycho-physics, and 
that it does not add anything to our knowledge 
of experience as such. Many physiologists have 
deflnitely excluded any consideration of experi- 
ences from the scope of reference of their science. 
That is all the more reason why they should admit 
the scientific study of the field of experience as 
the task of others. 

Another application : experimental psychologists 
are rightly highly impressed by the import- 
ance of physiology. The first foundations ot the 
physiology of the senses are easier of access than 
are the foundations of a psychology of the senses. 
This dilierenceof bnlk ana systematic coherence in 
the two spheres of knowledge relating to sensory 
life creates a prejudice in their minds, so that, 
when they proceed to study sensory experiences, 
they apply their own psychological methods to the 
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gathering of facts of observation, bub, when they 
come to the problem of explanation, they are often 
completely diverted to the terms of physiological 
explanation, ignoring, it may be, altogether their 
duty of giving a psychological systematization of 
the facts gathered— in other words, a psychological 
explanation. This prejudice commonly governs 
professed psychologists even in dealing with ques- 
tions relating to higher experionoes, such as 
memory, feeung, emotion, eto. In the field of 
sensory experience it is almost universal. 

The physiologist is correct ini holding that, if 
he, specially active in the direct study of the 
functions of the body, and not ignorant of the 
intlirect sources of physiological knowledge, cannot 
advance a true theory of neural action in some 
special department, such a theory will hardly be 
deduced solely or chiefly from indirect souroes. 
On the other hand, the psychologist, who is 
specially active in the direct study of experiences, 
is more likely to be able to systematize these 
completely in his special department, and so to 
explain them psychologically, than he is to be able 
to deduce from them, m their unsystematized and 
therefore unregulated and perhaps incomplete 
form, a scheme for the completion of the knowledge 
and for the systematization of a neural field that 
has not been specially the object of his direct study. 
All this is, of course, without prejudice to the fact 
that one man may be equally fitted for, and may 
do equally complete, work in some field of both 
psychology and jiliysiology. If so, he is merely 
fonnally two scientists in one, and must in both 
capacities work as perfectly, without prejudice, in 
the interests of each science as he would if he were 
a specialist in one only. 

Tsychology, then, is primarily a pure psychology, 
the scientific study of experiences in terms of 
experiences, involving their complete description, 
analysis, classification, and systematization. In 
the connecting science of psycho-physics it has 
eqiial rights with physiology. In the connecting 
science of epistemology it has equal rights with 
any philosophical discipline which may concern 
itself with that science — and so on for all other 
sciences through which psychology may be related 
to other sciences. 

3. Experience in relation to the self.— Having 
dealt thus with experience in itself and in relation 
to the world, we have now only to deal with experi- 
ence in relation to tlie self. But there is this 
diflerence between the world and the self, that, 
whereas there are highly developed sciences other 
than raychology that deal with the world, there is 
ther distinct science than psycholo^ that deals 
with the self. In fact, psychology is ny name the 
science of the soul, or self, that whicn is of the 
nature of experience perhaps, but certainly tran- 
scends the single, momentary, fleeting experience. 
We might, then, expect psychology to include a 
special neld devoted to the study of the self. A 
survey of psycholo^oal literature, however, will 
hardly reveal this field. In fact, there are many 
who flatly deny that there is any such thing strictly 
as a self, distinguishable from the sum total, or 
field, or stream, of experiences. And, where there 
is no dispute as to the existence, there is frequent 
difference of view as to the nature, of the self. 

A^ut the popular view there is no doubt. The 
self is Bomethmg more than the experience of any 
moment. Though in sleep its activity is tempo- 
rarily suspended, yet it persists in coiiscionsness of 
itself through years, and it is the leader of all the 
mind’s activity. It thinks, observes, feels, and 
senses. And yet common sense in this region often 
gets into difficulties ; it has to distinguish between 
the true and false, better and worse, selves. Its 
doubts about the independent nature of the self 


reveal themselves in frequent scepticism as to the 
survival of the self beyond the life of the organism. 

The popular self, then, is quite problematical. 
After Hume*s leading it is commonly agreed tliat 
no unitary self is distinguishable among the objects 
of introspection. What we mean by the self may 
therefore be the unity of experience in detail, or 
the continuous unity of it throughout life, or a 
certain logical or real implication of experience. 

(a) rttf thA fount of It is a common 

argument against the view that the self is to be 
identified eitiier with the sum total of experience or 
with the stream of experience that by no conceivable 
means could a mere series of experiences turn into 
a consciousness of that series as a unity. Hence 
the sum total of experience simply coula not exist 
as a sum total, unless we suppose that some 
miracle of unification is perpetually happening. 
The stream of experiences can be unined only in so 
far as it is a stream-for-a-self. It is only through 
the presentation to one self, through the common re- 
lation to one self, that the mass becomes individual. 

It is true that we cannot rationalize the process 
of unification or synthesis that we find broadcast 
throughout our experience ; nor can we rationalize 
the synthesis of atoms to a molecule, of molecules 
to a cell, or of cells to an organism. But, admit- 
ting that, M^e have the strength to perceive that a 
reference to one subject is impotent and irrelevant. 
It is irrelevant because it blandly begs the ques- 
tion. How do experiences ever arrive before one 
subject’s gaze? And what is this gaze? It is 
impotent, because no amount of reference to one 
subject will explain the groat variety of forms in 
which exj[>erience8 integrate to unities, or the laws 
of their integration. If it is difficult to conceive 
of an experience by itself having an object, it is 
just as difficult to conceive the rationality of a 
subject thinking objects througli experiences. In 
short, the hypothesis of the self as a unifying 
form, though it undoubtedly gives a sense of great 
comfort ana satisfaction to many minds, is never- 
theless useless. It is of no service whatever in a 
Bcientifio sense, and that must bo tho final test in 
a science of psychology. Its acceptance cannot he 
advocated on tnis ground. 

The doctrine is really an inheritance from Kant. 
The leading idea of his philosophio reconstruction 
of experience was the postulation, not of one single- 
all-important synthesis (Hume), but of a whole 
hierarchy of them, forming an easily exhaustible 
system. But Kant failed to draw the proper infer- 
ences from this idea and from what success ho 
achieved in applying it in detail. He failed espetu- 
ally to see that tho data of experience and the 
forms that emerge from them must synthesize 
themselves from hdow upwards according to 00m- 
nion laws. In the search for a source of synthesis 
he then looked upwards in experience instead of 
downwards, and found tho synthetic unity of 
apperception, the consciousness of ‘ I think.’ Tho 
etncaoy of that notion, however, is nothing but 
the notion of synthesis itself ; and so nothing was 
gained by his whole procedure. At tho same time, 
almost everything was lost. For the confusion 
into which Kant worked himself in his various 
deductions left the almost indelible impression 
that all such deductions are hopeless undertakings. 
80 tho very valuable idea with which Kant started 
was emasculated beyond further usefulness. In 
his successors, and especially in Hegel, it was 
degraded to a scheme of purely fanciftil and 
imaginary forms, whose only claim to actuality 
was tho vague atmosphere of logical connexion 
that pervad^ them. At the same time, the uni- 
versal function ascribed by Kant to the syntlietic 
unity of apperception was exaggerated until the 
real world seemed to fade utterly away and only 
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the sell remained in its universe of experience. 
Had Kant succeeded in solving the problem of the 
scheme of synthesis in experience from below up- 
wards, there is no doubt that lie would never have 
developed his phenomenalism, nor would the ideal- 
istic extravaganzas of his successors ever have been 
propounded. 

(b) The metaphysical Ego.-^^o much, then, for 
the self as the fount of unity in experience in its 
details. There is, of course, just as little reason 
for assuming the existence of a seif in order to 
give unity to the data of experience of a life- 
time. If experience cannot raise its own unity 
upon its own foundations and upon the hierarchy 
of special integrations just discussed, no notion of 
self will ever inspire the data of experience, which 
are as the sands of the sea for number, into one 
coherent whole. All this mysticism of the self is 
nothing but a failure to grasp the problem of the 
system of experience positivistically and scientili- 
cally. As it stands, and is expounaed still, it is a 
distinct barrier to proper progress in psychology. 
For it cannot yield any fruit of detail problems, 
and so it clogs the luinas of those who hold it. 

As to the implications of experience, they are 
rather the result of psychological study than a 
part of its subject-matter. If the psychologist is 
concerned to draw all legitimate inferences from 
his data, implications regarding the self, whether 
they be logical or real, will follow of themselvos. 
There is no fear of anything being ignored here. 
The intensity of the inaividuars struggle for exist- 
ence and his desire to survive inaetiinitely will 
coerce him into probing for all possible reasons for 
believing in the perpetuation of his self. Every 
possible reason, however improbable, will be hope- 
fully contemplated and appraised. 

It is, finally, sometimes said that psychology 
does not fulfil its duty, which is to study the self 
and its states, not to study the objective contents 
of experience, such as colours, sounds, concepts, 
thoughts, and memories. Quite possible ; but the 
other things are more clearly there, and call for 
study. They are what most psycliologists now 
study chiefly. If any one can develop a method 
of demonstrating the existence of the self, in some 
sense clearly distinguishable from experience and 
its syntheses, of stuaying its states, and of making 
our knowledge of it progressively larger, his 
success will surely be highly acclaimed. Thus far, 
however, in the opinion of the writer, no one has 
done so. The held of psychology, therefore, is 
properly described exclusively as a study of ex|)eri- 
ences in the systems in which we find them and of 
the relations of these experiences and their systems 
to the fields which in the universe surround experi- 
ence or rest in part upon it. Tiiese are, apart 
from the biological (process) sciences already re- 
ferred to, the (product) scieiicoa of history, linguis- 
tics, lesthetics, and the like, and the social sciences 
of political philosophy, and economy, social econo- 
mics, etc. (cf. art. CoNsciousNKss for fuller dis- 
cussion from opposed point of view). 

II. TUE sensory - COGNITIVE SYSTEM, — X. 
Theories as to the constituents of experience.— 
The task of psychology, as Ward has said,^ is to 
ascertain the ultimate constituents of all experi- 
ences and to determine the laws of their inter- 
action. The matter is still under dispute, but it 
is possible to maintain with perhaps increasing 
show of probability that the ultimate constituents 
of all experiences are sensations. Wliere this 
theory goes upon the assumption that all experi- 
ences that do not directly reveal themselves as 
sensations are in some subtle way aggregates of 
more or less obscure and attenuated sensations, we 
have the ancient doctrine of sensationalism. That 
1 JSilrii, i.v. * Ptyohology,' xxil. MS**. 


doctrine is now commonly held either to be insuifi- 
cient to account for the facts or to involve too 
great assumptions regarding the variability of 
appearance of sensations in aggregations. Obvi- 
ously, too, the proof of the presence in all experi- 
ences of a oomplement of sensations, approximately 
co-extensive with the experiences discerned in 
is the chief line of proof followed 
by sensationalists — does not exclude the alternative 
theory that all experiences are either single or 
multiple sensations, or special integrative complexes 
of sensations. Here the only interest in the sensa- 
tion is that it is the lowest rung on an indefinite 
ladder of integrative processes, one that cannot be 
further resolv^ by us. 

Another line of theorists hold that there are 
other ultimate, irreducible constituents of experi- 
ence than sensations — feelings, thoughts, etc. But 
this type of theory need not be taken to have 
provea anything more than that feelings, thoughts, 
and the rest are special points, units, or parts of 
a certain range of experience, just as cells are 
special and, in many senses, unique parts of the 
body, and are held by many to be irreducible 
wholly to the next lower units of matter— molecules 
and their laws. The burden of proof lies heavy 
on any school that draws such limits. For it has 
for its task a negative proof. The best policy for 
united work is ooviously the plea that, while feel- 
ings and thoughts may be reducible to lower 
grade units, this reduction has not yet been satis- 
factorily accomplished. Thus all theorists may 
work forward together, each supplementing the 
other’s outlook, observation, and interpretation. 
Whatever the outcome may be, the theoretical 
work of psychology may well be set up as if it 
would ultimately converge on the sensationalisbic 
ideal, when that is re-onimated by the substitution 
of integration for aggregation. 

Certain other theories refuse to consider any 
such analytic, dissecting, and devitalizing outlook 
08 those. They stand fast by the imli visibility 
and qualitative unity of experience, its ever chang- 
ing and developing wholeness and completeness, 
which are only Drought to the inert forms of the 
above theories by the destructive work of the 
abstracting intellect. In its older form this group 
of theories niatlo great use of the earlier notions of 
the biologists. The organic unity of experience 
W'as constantly emphasized. Experience is an 
organism in which every part detectable by abstrac- 
tion stands in living, moving interaction with 
every other, and is inseparable from it without 
the destruction of the (spirit of the) whole. Doubt- 
less; but modern biologists are not deterred by 
this thought from a progressive analysis and 
synthetic reconstruction of the wonderful life of 
the organism. They do not allow themselves to 
bo held up in their progress by the contemplative 
admiration of completeness and unity. A recent 
form of this typo of theory clothes itself anew in 
biological terminology, taking as its prototype of 
action the mystic unity and the insight-without- 
intellect of tne instinct — a very fine doctrine for 
those who love to linger on the hill tops of philo- 
sophy, chanting the wonders of the stars, the 
clouds, the trees, and the clover, and yearning to 
embrace the universe in a great wave of life, and 
very refreshing to the tired mind, but hardly the 
way of progress. The world, no doubt, is full of 
wondrous forces ; but we happen to be soldiers of 
the intellect and must do what we best can. 

A third group of theories, which also lie some- 
what aside from the main drift of psychological 
work, looks upon experience as not ours, not sub- 
jective or mental, coming between our self and a 
real world ; but as really of the world, objective, 
^ysioal, the same in stuff as the things that we 
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call material. In a certain sense the difference is 
only a matter of words, and, provided 8\ich a theoi^ 
has the interest to study experiences or objects in 
detail, the same results will emerj^e as are found 
by the more * orthodox * psychologist, so to speak. 
But in its older form of objective idealism this line 
of doctrine acted almost as an excuse for not in- 
vestigating the minute, systematic build of objects 
(experiences). If the alleged experiences were 
really objects, the study of them might well be 
left to the scientists. And, if there were a science 
that might be called experimental psychology, 
then that title was in a sense a misnomer ; the 
science was really a branch of physiology, obviously 
not part of the work of a philosopher. In a recent 
form the theory shows a special interest in the 
minute build of objects or of the first physical 
data. For knowledge is required to show how 
these data are so directly related to, or continuous 
with, the material things of science as they seem 
to our common sense to be. This group of theorists 
is obviously forced into the attempt to make a 
fecial plea for, and a special study of, the self. 
For one can hardly solemnly ^o the length of 
asserting that there is nothing in the world but 
the ohiective, the physical, and its complexities — 
no self and no personal activity. These views evi- 
dently carry us back to the problem of the self 
already discussed. They do not yet affect the 
detail work of psychology (or of this new physics 
that the physicists do not promote). If the field 
of work ami the drift of fact and theory are clear, 
psychology may leave the class! hcatory names to 
the wider comprehension of philosophy. When 
wo have all the knowledge of fact required for 
exhaustive systematization and understanding, we 
shall hardly object seriously to any useful drawing 
of boundaries and naming of provinces. 

2. Sensations and their attributes.— The ulti- 
mate constituents of all experiences, then, are prob- 
ably sensations. Sensations are indicated in the 
universe of things as being the simplest experiences 
that are directly dependent upon the stimulation 
of a sense-orgun or of a sensory nerve. They are 
familiar in the live .senses of man ; but the work of 
later years has increased that number considerably. 
The senses may be divided into three groups. 

(«) Simplest senses of the skin. — 'I’lie first con- 
tains the simplest and perhaps more primitive 
senses of the .skin and, in an irregular way, of the 
viscera. They are four: pain, touch, cold, and 
warmth. Itch and tickling are related to pain 
and touch respectively. The problem of the 
psychological de.scription of the simplest experi- 
ences of these scnse.s is a useful preliminary and 
guide to the psychological definition of sensation 
in general. It is the important problem of the 
attributes of sensation. 

There are at least six attributes. ( 1 ) Quality ve 
the name for the radical difference between the 
sensations of different senses— e. ,9., colour, sound, 
touch. And touch, pain, warmth, and cold are all 
qualitatively different. (2) The variant known as 
intensity is too familiar to require any indication. 
These two attributes have been universally 
admitted and are readily acceptable by all as 
direct properties of, or variants in, these simplest 
experience.s. 

The next most frequently admitted attribute is 
( 3 ) extensity. A colour mass is extensive ; so is 
the warmth felt in a bath or the pain of oolio, as 
compared with the coldness of a drop of rain or 
the pain of a pin- prick. Some folk feel a repug- 
nance of a kind to the assertion that our expen- 
ences are extended or spread out. But that is 
merely traditional prejudice. Thought may not 
be extensive, but sensations certainly are ; only it 
is not the spatial kind of extensity that is meant, 


but another * kind ’ or sub-class of extensity. The 
attribute of extensity has not always l)6en ad- 
mitted. Some have tried to derive it from groups 
of qualitative and intensive differences ; but the 
attempt was never oonvincing ; hence the gradual 
recognition of the primacy of extensity. 

Now, those who thus admitted extensity usnally 
proceeded to attempt to develop a further attribute 
of localization out of those three. The cover for the 
act of conversion involved in this attempt has been 
since Lotze’s time the term ' local sign,* the idea 
being that the skin is of such different texture, etc., 
atdinerent parts that a touch at one part would be 
distinguishable from another at another part of 
the total extent by its qualitative and intensive 
diirerences. But the same futility attaches to this 
attempt at derivation as to the previous one. The 
intellect can by no device convert into local si^s 
what are after all only groups of items devoid of 
any sort of arrangement. These must remain 
what they are, unless the intellect can correlate 
them with a spatial order otherwise provided. 
And then the spatial order so obtained would not 
become inherent in the sensory complex, as would 
be required. No, mere extensity is in.su llicient. 
For it implies no definite construction, form, shape, 
or extent, but only extensity as a variable magni- 
tude. If this magnitude is at the same time to 
have form or shape, it must be supposed to inchido 
orders implicitly or explicitly. And the magnitude 
cannot 1)6 definite without the help of explicit 
orders. This is, then, the fourth attribute— ( 4 ) 
order. It is not to he confounded with spatial 
order, as which it appears most definitely before 
our cognition in the sensory experience of the skin. 
It is the basis of the spatial construction. Space, 
as we shall see, is a form or complication of sensory 
order. 

Two other parallel attrihutos are the basis of our 
temporal dinerentiation of sensory experience, 
namely ( 5 ) duration and (6) temporal order. The 
former order may be distinguished from (6) as 
systemic order, tiecause it is the kind of order 
that depends psycho-physically upon a system of 
elementary sense-organs (receptors). 

Another attribute has been proposed by Titchener 
— clearness. But there are great diniculties in 
the way of its acceptance. A sonsationalistio 
system, of course, as already indicated, requires 
some primary variant to account for the apparently 
great dili'erence between the higher psychical com- 
plexes and any obvious aggregates of sensations. 
But an integrative system, Full of variously directed 
streams of action and of different levels, the one 
more remote from the other tlian a third, can prob- 
ably account for all the facts without such a 
diflicult attribute. 

This first easy group of sensations has an ap- 
pendage in the sense or senses of taste. No new 
primazy fact is met in it. 

{h) Articular^ muscular^ and organic senses . — 
The second group of senses diffcrB from the first in 
oflering in each case some feature of obscurity or 
difficulty. The senses here are the articular, the 
muscular, and the organic (a medley of hunger, 
thirst, lust, nausea, etc.). The difficult consists 
in iiroperly classifying the attributes of each and 
the oWurity in detecting their presence. Thus 
the quality of articular sensations lias been gener- 
ally lield to bo their indication of position. And a 
class of positional qualities has even been distin- 
guished from a quality of movement. But the 
‘positional* variation must l)e classed as the 
ordinal attribute, while the difference of movement 
does not constitute a separate sense at all, as we 
shall see later. The obscurity attaching to 
articular sensations, on the other hand, concerns 
their intensity. But we can with care produce 
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inieneive difTerenoes in this sensatioui and we then 
recognize that the obscurity is not in Titchener’a 
sense attributive, bat is only apparent.^ Failing to 
recognize the fact that the physloloncal basis of 
intensive differences in tiiis sense is almost lacking 
—from the nature of the case— and expecting 
intensive variations that we do not find, we oafi 
these variations obscure, just as visual presenta- 
tions are when we try to read in the gloaming. 
We feel that we cannot detect fully ml that is 
there. But when we cease to expect more than 
there is, we also drop the term * obscure.* 

(c) Senses of sound, sight, and sme//.— The third 
group of senses presents very complex and very 
aifficult cases tuat can be made to oonfonn 
completely to the formula of attributes only after 
elaborate study. The senses here are sound, sight, 
and smell. 

The present writer has mven ^ a re-interpretation 
of the sense of sound on the basis of the formula of 
the six attributes which completely alters our view 
of this sense and brings it into perfect conformity 
with the psychology (and, by inference, with the 
physiology) of the other senses. It may be dog- 
maticailv indicated here. There is one quality m 
sound, that which distinguishes sight from sound. 
Intensity is familiar. The difi'ercnce generally 
classed as quality— pitch — is really the attribute of 
order, while the extensity of sounds is apparent in 
their volumes, which run parallel to tiio pitch 
series, low tones being large and bulky, high tones 
tliin and small. These volumes, however, are 
really extents or masses of sensation, so that tones 
are not the primary particles of this sense, but are 
well-rounded, balanced, symmetrical masses of 
sound, in which one (hypothetical) particle (or a 
few) is prominent in a central position, and is 
known as the pitch of the tone. Thus all audible 
tones may be reduced to a single series of particles 
of sound sensation, the lowest tone involving the 
whole series, and the higher ones progressively less 
and less of the series, the end particle on one side 
being common to all tones. This is only another 
way of expressing the fact that, as we rise in the 
tonal scale, the pitch series moves progressively to 
one side. 

There is no need to attempt to reduce noises to 
tones. For noises are themselves masses of sound- 
paiiicles. They differ from tones only in their 
irregularity and want of balance and in their lack 
of a prominent ordinal centre, t.s. pitch. All 
degrees of variation, however, &om tone to noise 
are obviously possible. 

In the sense of vision the systemic attributes 
of oxtensity and order offer no dilfioulty. That 
attaches only to the attributes of intensity and 
quality. We have interesting and liighly developed 
physiological theories of visum, of which the most 
familiar are those of H. L. F. von Helmholtz and 
of K. Hering. But wo have still to get a satis- 
facU»ry psychological account of the elements of 
this sense. 

'1'he sense of smell is specially peculiar because 
of the fact that we seem unable as yet to give a com- 
plete survey of its qualities. We are unable to tell 
whether the enumeration that we already have is 
complete. This merely means that we have not 
yet got the key to the psychological analysis of 
this sense. 

In spite of these outstanding difficulties, we may 
look forward to bringing tlie attributes and varieties 
of aggregation of the elements of all the senses 
some day finally into full agreement with one 
another. This solution may be expected to con- 
form at least closely to the formula of six attributes 
indicated above. 

3. Modes and laws of integration.— The other 
1 The Piyehology Sound, 


task of pure solenoe in psychology is to ascertain 
the laws of the interaction of these probable ulti- 
mate constituents of experience; or, better, to 
determine their modes and laws of integraUon. 
The problem of these modes has been before the 
minds of psychologists for some time in the form of 
the figure-qualities described by C. von Ehrenfels. 
A melody, e.g,, must be something more than the 
sum or sequence of the tones that form it. For it 
remains the same melody even when it is raised or 
lowered in pitch so far that none of the tones of the 
first version occurs in the second. And a square 
is a square, whether it be given in blue colour or 
red, or even in tactual sensation. Similar distinc- 
tions and arguments are found in older philosophical 
literature. Kant’s forms of sense and of under- 
standing are essentially the same idea. They are 
mmething more than any data that they may 
include or synthesize; they are the mind's own 
work or contribution to the build of knowledge; 
they cannot come from without ; they are, as we 
may say, purely integrative ' processes * of experi- 
ence. 

Following Kant’s suggwtions farther, we may 
think of theso integrations as a hierarchy co- 
extensive with experience — a scheme that, as being 
in experience, is directly before our observation 
and may well be completely described by our 
science before very long. Moreover, it is one that 
should bring with its gradual discovery a sense of 
its o>vn completeness and * necessity.’ 

Unlike Kant, however, we cannot hope to succeed 
unless we can put our scheme of integrative pro- 
cesses into relation to the properties or attributes 
of the elementary data of experience— the sensa- 
tions. This connexion is expressed in the follow- 
ing two laws. (1) The integrative product must 
bear a close resemblance to tha lower-level product 
or to the attribute upon whose integration it rests. 
We cannot, e.g,, expect localizations to rest upon 
differences of intensity or of quality or of both, 
but only upon differences of order. In such a con- 
nexion there would be no inner coherence, insiglit, 

‘ necessity ’ (Kant), or whatever it might be called, 
that makes our experience coherent in all its parts 
instead of a mere mechanical conglomeration. 
(2) Wherever similar attributes (or integrative 
products) integrate (anew), there we must expect 
to find products both introsjiectively and function- 
ally similar to one another. Thus, if the integra- 
tion of visual orders gives systemic intervals and 
motions, then, if pitch is retilly properly classified 
as ordinal, we must expect to find differences of 
pitch integrating to similar products. And these 
are to be found, namely, (tonal) interval and (a 
certain aspecit of) melody. 

( 3 ) A third law states a fact that lias already 
been referred to and is of the greatest importance, 
namely that the integrative product is an addition 
to the mass of integrating experiences, whose 
existence and continuance within the integiative 
process it in no way impairs. It is this fact that 
makes such a profound difference between the 
scheme of sensationalism and that now expounded. 
At the same time, this addition to experience gives 
a place within experience to all that has oeen 
claime<l and taught regarding the creative synthesis 
or evolution of experience. But this interpretation 
or description of experience may claim to be more 
scientific than others, in so far as it is more positiv- 
istic. It does not gather all the creative talents of 
experience in a greedy hand and bestow them upon 
a single agent-~the Drain, or the soul, or apper- 
ception, or what not. It leaves them all in their 
places. It lets psychical creation come forth in its 
order, just as tne natural and biological sciences 
set forth the order of natural creation. 

4, Scheme of integration forme.— No proper 
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exposition of the dilTerent forms of sensory and of 
cognitive integration can be given in this short 
article. But a scheme of those forms may help to 
bring some comprehensive arrangement into the 
mass of data that the reader will find in the 
chapters of textbooks of psychology dealing with 
sensory and cognitive experience. Of the six 
attributes the chief integrating one is order. 
DilTcrences in systemic order alone give systemic 
distance, diftereuces in temporal order temporal 
distance or time interval. The unity of simul- 
taneous and progressive differences in these two 
ordinal attributes is motion. These three integ- 
rates all vary in magnitude — size or speed. 
Distances are found in all the senses that show 
distinct variations in the attribute of order— touch 
and the other skin sensations, articular sense, 
sound, and sight. All senses give differences of 
temporal order, but some give them much better 
than others. So we have specially tem^ioral, or 
rhythmic, senses. Obviously _ motion will be 
limited to the senses that give distance well. No 
other attribute than order integrates well, or even 
at all perhaps. An exception seems to occur in 
vision, where lustre is found to involve differences 
of brightness and seems to be a new character 
supervening upon these differences. It also obeys a 
further law of integratioh in that it supervenes 
both upon simultaneously (binocularly) and upon 
successively (uniocularly) presented differences. 
This law appears to be observed in all inte^ations 
that do not Wolve differences in temporal order, 
which, as wo know them, are always successive. 
But the problem of lustre is not quite clear; 
lustre may, in fact, belong to the next level of 
inte^ation, which is called bisystemic, because it 
involves two systems of elementary sense-organs, 
or two ordinal systems, of the same kind— e.^., 
two eyes, two ears. 

This bisystemic level gives, in vision, a new 
third dimension to the forms that are found in the 
piane field of vision of one eye. With two eyes 
simultaneously, or with one eye successively, we 
see solidity, i.e. stcreoscopically. Binanral hearing 
is similar, but simpler. It gives a new (transverse) 
line of o^ers. The pitch aeries of each ear is a 
single (longitudinal) dimension. The combined 
use of these two (not mathematical, but merely 
narrow) lines allows of (transverse) oscillation of 
emphasis from one side (or ear) to the other, and 
so provides a basis, though a very imperfect one, 
for our correspondingly weak power of localizing 
sounds round the head. 

The next level of integration is intersysteraic ; 
it holds between systems of different kinds of 
senses. This kind of integration is still more 
difficult for the individual to acquire than the 
preceding. Wo may express the problem materi- 
ally by asking how the impressions of the different 
senses ever meet together in the vast brain, so as 
to form a unitary whole. Although the problem 
has been perpetually ignored, the same question 
must be asked about the (vast) mind. How do the 
systems of the different senses become reconciled 
and correlated with one another? How do the 
impressions of the different senses ever meet 
together * in the mind ' ? The question becomes 
specially acute when we tiira to examine the 
psychological origin of the ' object.’ Take the old 
stock example of the ’orange.’ How do the 
different sensations given by an orange hitch on 
to one another in the child’s mind ? Not by mere 
simultaneous association, for not all things that 
are merely together in the mind associate together. 
There must be a specific basis that rebates 
association. 

A minute study of visual bisystemic integration 
shows that this basis is the identity or similarity 


of the plane forms or figures that appear in the 
integrating systems of the two eyes. Similarly, 
the systems of the different senses may be supposed 
to unite to form our sensory spoco only by the 
integration of their systems by means of the very 
similar forms and motions that are impressed upon 
the different senses by one and the same real object. 
Thus too the contributions of the diflerent senses 
are brought together to form units of perception — 
e.g,t * orange.’ 

The interaction of the distances and forms pre- 
sented within the system of a single sense offers a 
rich field for study. This is nmst apparent in the 
many visual illusions {q.v.) now so familiar. 
These figures are illusions simply because tlieir 
parts, when presented togotnor, modify one 
another and so appear otherwise than they do 
when presented alone. They are chielly illusions 
of distance or size, and of direction— a derivative 
of distance. 

The scheme of sensory cognitive integrations may 
be summed up sohematically os on next pago. 

5. The higher cognitive powers. — (a) The 
psycho-physical problem, — The cognitive work 
of experience thus appears as a great hierarchy, 
developing upwards by its own initiative from 
the data given by the senses— we say ‘by its 
own initiative,’ because in such a scheme we do 
not need to postulate any sort of developing agent 
to work or even to guide development. We can 
study the whole process positivistically, just as the 
physical, chemical, and biological sciences study 
the course of development within their spheres. Wo 
may speak of ‘ development ’ because tlie ‘ higher ’ 
unities are more comprehensive and also (wo may 
confidently assert) later than the unities of the 
lower levels. 

Thns, e,g.t we need make no specnlativo refer- 
ences to the brain for a basis of integration. 
Whether there is in the brain a parallel or pre- 
ceding, real, unifying process or not is a question 
for the physiologist to settle. An answer to it, 
whether positive or negative, can in no way affect 
the work of psychology in the study of the inte- 
grative process as it 10 in experience. Wliether 
parallelism or interaction bo the true answer to 
the psycho-physical problem is not very imiwrtant 
for the present, for the simple reason that it will 
be very long before proper material for an answer 
is to hand. On the other hand, a p^chical agent, 
such as the sonl, is quite useless. Even the spy- 
glass rble of thought may be dispensed with, in 
that theory thought is held to be an indispensable 
accompaniment or attribute of sensation. It comes 
with it in some germ-like form, and over ami 
through sensation, as it were, it spies out tlie 
object or cause of sensation. How could an 
experience have or know an object, if it were not 
so? How could it even if it were so ? we may ask 
in reply. 

The scheme propounded, on the other hand, 
offers a direct b^s for constructive work on tlie 
‘references’ of thought. An integrated state is 
always attached to, and so refers to, the basis 
upon which, it is integrated. A melody is not a 
unity that is just present along with tones, as the 
title-name of the melody more or less is. It is 
intimately blended into the being of the tones, as 
it were. It is this Intimacy of connexion that 
makes a psychologist like Titchoncr altogether 
overlook tne presence of something now in the 
melody- total (or in a si^uaro) beyond the ultimate 
data of sense. In the same way in a perception 
each sensation which enters into the unity is 
equally ‘it.* The colour of the orange is * it,^and 
so are the taste, the smell, and the feel (of * it ’). 
And, on tho other hand, the * it ’ of the perception 
refers to each of these. 
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SCHKXB OF THK IKTSORAnONB OF COOKITIVS KXPKRIKKCB. 
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I 
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dimensional forms?) 

\l/ 
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Motion 
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Speed 

Size 
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1 
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1 

(Illusions?) 

Illusions of size 


(No further devel- 


opment. There 

(?) 

is only one tem- 

poral system (or 


receptor!) of 


linear capacity 


--up to c, 2-5 

(i) 

seconds) 


Conception, oriinal *a-oentree* 
of percepts 

etcetera. 


The Rtage of perception (^.v.) at which the cause 
of a percept conies into view is certainly not the 
earliest form of perception, where the integrate is 
nothing hut an it-centre of sensory experience, bnt 
a rather advanced stage in which there is some 
conceptual concentration of individual perceptions 
and some of the * knowledge about’ that then 
supervenes. This ‘knowledge about’ is not the 
lesult of an excursion or observation beyond the 
confines of experience, os the cause-idea might 
suggest, but merely the attachment to one another 
of experiences aliove the first perceptual stages by 
the same or similar mechanism as produced these 
first stages, whereby the higher integration is 
attained that we know as abstract knowledge or 
conception {q.v,). All these abstract units must 
not, however, be supposed to have to hang in the 
air above the sensory levels of integrations, as if 
tliey were the gases of oomiption mounting 
upwards from them. They are attached or refer 
downwards to their basis through a continuous 
line of integration, just as the other integrative 
products do. And it is just this attachment which 
puts substance, cause, and interaction, particles or 
parts of various levels— atoms, molecules, and the 
rest — into the objects of perception. 

(6) Development in man and animals . — The studj 
of development (r/.v.) is readily accessible in this 
way. If a certain level of integration can by 
indirect evidence— of conduct, learning-by-experi- 
ment, and so on— be proved to exist in any animal, 
we know what earlier levels of experience are 
implied in it. Research thus far seems to have 
shown conclusively that no animal other than man 
shows any evidence of commanding the conceptual 
level of integration. But recognition and, still 
mure, perception are W no moans excluded among 
the liigher animals. The task of deciding in each 
particular case is very difficult, involving a great 
deal of very elaborate and precautious experimenta* 
tion. 

To the further important question why every 
animal that is well endowed with efficient sense- 


organs does not develop to as high an integrative 
level of experience as man, psychology is unable as 
yet to give a definite answer. This appears the 
more strange as man seems in certain respects to 
be ^Bsessor of senses which compare unfavourably 
witii those of many other mammals. This is 
especially so in the case of smell and of hearing. 
In vision wo are relatively efficient. But in one 
important respect we have a great advantage ; we 
are possessors of mobile hands and fingers. The 
significance of this is that it endows us with a 
second highly elaborate and clear field of tri- 
dimensionu forms, namely the tactual -articular. 
The other mammals, with the exception of our 
nearest relatives, use their articular sense almost 
only for the general purpose of postures and bodily 
movement, while their touch is imprisoned behind 
their masses of fur. 

There oan be no doubt that the possession of a 
plurality of tri-dimensional senses is highly import- 
ant for development. For hearing is only weakly 
dimensional, and smell in ourselves (ana possibly 
in the other mammals as well) is not so at all. 
All our other senses, apart from the visual and 
articular, are only vaguely dimensional, inactive, 
and of poor discriroinatory power. But, as we have 
seen, the correlation and integration of active and 
complex dimensional senses are required for the 
proper development of sensory space, and that in 
its turn is the gateway to the higlier cognitive 
powers. So we may maintain as probable the 
view that the height of development of the * mind * 
depends largely upon the extent of variation given 
in the elementary data of the senses. And we 
should, therefore, expect to find that the size of 
the brain depends not so much upon the room 
required for the cerebral mechanisms of conception 
as upon the size of the parts required for tlie bl- 
and tri-dirnensional senses of fine discrimination. 
Of course neural centres may also be required for 
all integrative levels. But these are problems 
which we must leave to the physiologist. 

6. Memory and imagery.— With memory [q,v.) 
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another aspect of experience comes into view that 
is of the greatest importance. It seems clear that 
there can be no memory work except upon the 
basis of the spontaneous integrations of experience. 
Memory is not mechanical association of contiguous 
parts of an aggregate, as sensationalism is corn- 
pel led to suppose. Much, if not all, has yet to be 
done before the springs of memory are clearly 
exposed. But there is a growing tendency of 
evidence and conviction to show that memory pre- 
supmses some form of integrative activity which 
makes the old form of contiguous association 
untenable except as a formula that presupposes 
but ignores this integrative activity. 

But, if this is granted, there seems no doubt that 
association gives experiences a new grip of one 
another, so that, even when an integrative unity 
is dissolved by lapsing as an actuality, it can l>e 
reinstated from a part of its original foundations 
by the extra bond established before the integra- 
tion lapsed. And, as we know, repetitive con- 
templation of the integrative complex helps to 
make associations more powerful and enduring. 
The experimental study of memory in recent years 
has greatly extended our knowledge of the con- 
ditions aflccting strength of association. By 
association, too, we can extend the scope of 
integrations, so as to make them include a wider 
scope of experiences than they otherwise would 
spontaneously at any one moment. If integration 
gives height of growth to experience, as we might 
say, then memory gives it breadth. And the 
growth that can m attained in breadth by effort 
18 enormous. 

At the same time this redintegrative action of 
memory makes it possible for an integrative pro- 
duct to be revived from the side, as it were, 
instead of by its full conditions from below. And 
the revival of these lower springs does not seem to 
be necessary in memory work. A concept, c.y., 
can never bo got originally except from below. 
And yet in tlio iluent operations of thought, which 
depend so much upon the work of memory, that 
concept may be revived, and used as an essential 
link in the process of thought, without the revival 
of any of its sources of integration, even in the 
form of imagery. 

And from this issue wo may pass directly to the 
question of the value of imagery. An older evalua- 
tion of imagery considcrecT it as a mere trace or 
record of previous direct impressions of sense- 
sensations now called up accidentally owing to the 
associative linking that supervened to bind it and 
the present reviving sensation together when both 
were previously present as sensations. But that 
view is almost certainly wrong. Imagery is 
revived more often because of the integrative com- 
plexes into which it was as sensation wrought up, 
and because it is now wanted for the redintegrative 
and now integrative processes of thought. Thus, 
when one is asked, * Does the water-line of a ship 
rise or fall as it passes from fresh water to salt? , 
the reason why an image-scone of a ship passing 
from a river-mouth to the sea appears in some 
form or other in almost every one^s mind is that 
such a scene presents all the material of the ques- 
tion in a natural and familiar scheme, each concept 
attached to its own peg. The memory has then to 
work upon the instructions given in the miestion 
and to revive what material is readily available in 
it, so that some of that material may perhaps cohere 
well with the points of the question and thus 
yield the answer. And, according to the drift of 
this work of memory and coherence (thought), so 
a person will even see the ship rising or falling in 
his mind’s eye. Compare with that easy question 
such a one as this ; * John is twice as old as Mary 
was when he was as old as Mary is. If John is 


21 , how old is Mary?* Conceptually the two 
questions are probably equally easy ; but no image 
is readily forthcoming in the second to hold all 
the concepts and their relations togetlier in the 
mind and make action between them easy, ^yhen 
that action is easy, the answer to the question is 
its outcome, or rather is the verbal expression of 
its outcome. The thought involved in answering 
the question is partly the memory work, fiartly 
the trying of the concepts and the memory addi- 
tions together to see if they will not give the 
delinite complex implied by the question. 

Now, one is tempted to elaborate the point and 
to show the question groping for its answer, likts 
the tentacles of an octopus searching in some dark 
cave for what is movable and appetizing. And 
the reader may feel impatient at the futility of 
trying to make the mind work like a machine. It 
is the self that thinks and searches, is it not? 
The self is the groper that searches and sees fitness 
and judges ? It is the self that attends, at least, 
for sure ? It is didicult to see how one self could 
do so many different things. We ought at least 
to have the case for the self put more convincingly 
before us than hitherto, 'liiis will doubtless l)e 
done, if it can be done. But this much may be 
said, that recent psychologists in general do not 
seem to find that line of construction the most 
hopeful at the present time. Of course, very 
much further study by experimental and system- 
atic methods is required if the com])lex field of 
cognitive activities is to be fully understood. 

III. Emotivs aspects. — Thus far we have 
dealt with the sensory-oognitivo range of experi- 
ence. We have now to consider the emotive 
aspects of it. 

X. Integrative theory of feeling. —One of the 
most familiar views of feeling is incorporated in 
the three-aspects theory, according to wnich every 
experience has three aspects — cognitive, emotive, 
conative ; knowing, feeling, and will. Or these 
three are merely one and the same experience 
from different points of view. Now there can be 
no hesitation about rejecting this theory so far as 
concerns feeling. Feeling is not an aspect of 
every exjierience ; it is an experience definitely 
distinguishable from every other. Nor does it 
even accompany every other kind of experience 
re^larly. Any one familiar with the experimen- 
tal practice of introspection knows that no is not 
constantly feeling pleasure or displeasure. In 
fact, he will have found that ho is in a state of 
feeling rather seldom than otherwise. Whole 
complexes and trains of experience pass by with- 
out any feeling of pleasantness or of unpleasant- 
ness appearing, it is for this reason that the 
theory of feeling as an attribute of sensation has 
also been reject^. 

The difficulty has been at all times to know 
where to place feeling. The attributive theory is 
the only attempt that has been mode to give it a 
definite place in the sensory cognitive range. The 
older sensationalists tried to work it into their 
field as a definite sensation or by the device known 
as mental chemistry. In this a group of sensa- 
tions was held to turn by combination into an 
experience that did not at all resemble sensation, 
'ust 08 the gases hydrogen and oxygen combine to 
orni the very diflerent liquid water. So feelings 
might really be groups of tactual or organic sensa- 
tions and yet not appear as such. That theory 
has been rightly rejected by everybody and has 
wrongly created a prejudice against every inclina- 
tion to gather ideas towards the clncidation of 
experience from such a science as chemistry. 

Ilut oven in recent times an attempt has been 
made to show that feeling is psychologically a 
sensation. It has quality— pleasantness and un- 
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pleasantness— and intensity ; and tlie two nroblein- 
atical attributes of extennitv and * localization ’ 
(supposed in this theory to be an attribute) can 
be made plausible with an ell’ort; feeling is not 
located at the beautiful picture and in the beauti- 
ful sound, but it Heetns to be spread out in the 
head more or less indefinitely. If no sense-organ 
of feeling is known, at least we may suppose that 
one does exist. Only it would nob appear on the 
periphery, but would probably be concealed within 
the peripheral sense-organs or within the central 
nervous system, revealing to os how these organs 
are being aHccted, whether as usual (pleasantly) 
nr far away from the range of their normal 
functions (unpleasantly). 

Tills theory of feeling-sensations has not found 
many supporters — not tliat it has been definitely 
proved to be wTong; but it is too supposititious 
and speculative. Something as plausible and more 
in accord with the psychical facts is imaginable. 

Wo need not discuss the theory tliat looks upon 
feeling as an irreducible element of experience. 
This view is the natural outcome of many fruitless 
attempts to resolve feeling into sensations or the 
like. Bnt it does not preclude renewed attempts 
at reduction in general, and in particular an inte- 
grative theory of feeling is still a possibility. 

Titchener has attempted to carry this theory of 
feeling as an element to its logical conclusion — a 
psychological definition of feeling as characterized 
by a different set of attributes from that peculiar 
to sensation. His important point is that feeling 
lacks the attribute of clearness possessed by sensa- 
tion. We shall not renew the discussion of clear- 
ness. What we may notice now specially is the 
subtle difficulty of positing elements of experience 
of which one posseases attributes that another 
lacks. Besides, in tliis talk of the non-cleamesa 
or uncleamess of feeling and of the difficulty of 
observing feeling are we not looking for a mare's 
nest, as it were ? Suppose motion were regarded 
as a specific experience by such a theorist as 
Titchener. What would he say about its quality 
and intensity? Would they be non-existent or 
non-clear? And would motion, then, have only 
two attributes of extensity and localization ? Or 
would it also be said to lack clearness ? Probably 
no one is ever in doubt as to whetlier he is pleased 
or not. Where, then, is the non-oleamess ? Nor 
is he in doubt about how pleased he is. Then, if 
all that and nothing else is clear, probably there 
is nothing else in feeling to be clear about. Feel- 
in0 would then be very like motion, as it appears 
within an integrative theory. It is just motion 
(its ouality, if you like), and it has magnitude- 
speed. So feeling has quality and magnitude — 
intensity. 

The work of an integrative theory of feeling 
really liegins when the double basis oi feeling has 
to be shown np, and also the difference in the puts 
of that basis that integrates to form feeling. 
There are many lines of evidence that converge to 
support this theory and to make it at least prob- 
able as an advance beyond the more conservative 
theory of feeling as an irreducible element of 
expenence. But their exposition is too long to bo 
given here. 

2. Problem of the emotiont.— We may consider 
briefly the other great division of the emotive life 
*-the emotions proper. The feelings are only 
slight movements of the soul, os it were ; emotions 
are rolling waves and storms whose troubles reach 
far douTi into the deep waters. And the scientific 
problems of emotion are equally deep and agitated. 

Even the enumeration of the emotions is by no 
means settled. Of course about the great emotiems 
— fear, anger, and love— there is hardly a doubt. 
Questions are sometimes raised about the primacy 


of love— the attempt may be made to attach it so 
closely to the sexual instinct as to endanger its 
dignity as an emotion— whereas there is no such 
introductory function of bodily origin for the emo- 
tions of fear and anger ; they come upon us like 
the thunder-storms of summer. 

This absence of a bodily preparation serves to 
distinguish the emotions from the instincts, which 
are concerned with the great functions of repro- 
duction, nourishment, self-protection, and the like. 
But there are those who tack on special * instincts ’ 
to the emotions in order to explain the typical and 
neurally inherited expressions of the emotions — 
e.y., fear and the instincts of flight and conceal- 
ment, anger and the instinct of pugnacity. 

Other disputed emotions are sorrow, pride, 
humility, parental emotion, disgnst, curiosity, 
loneliness, etc. No one would dispute the presence 
of an emotive state in these affections. Tne ques- 
tion rather is : Are they primary emotions or are 
they variant forms of a few generic emotions 
that differ only in the objects to which they 
refer? 

This object of emotions offers as many hard 
problems as does the object of cognition. Not 
only is it hard to see now emotion comes to 
be directed upon an object at all — on that rook 
the James -Lange theory of the emotions, e.a., 
foundered— but the peculiar individuality of tne 
object is puzzling. Of the object of itognition we 
know at least that it only gradually emerges into 
clear view, and we can mrm plansinlo theories of 
the gradual emergence of a definite objective rela- 
tion. But in emotion the object may appear 
suddenly upon the mental horizon without any 
sort of previous preparation, and lo ! the emotion 
is directed upon it at once in full force. This 
peculiarity is found also among the instincts. 
Many insects seem to bo bom with a nervous 
system prepared specifically for attention to special 
oDjects. The physiological diflicalty lies in the 
complicated process that seems required to account 
for the ‘perception* of those special objects. 
Animals may * recognize * their other sex by simple 
smell-impressioDs. But how should a wasp recog- 
nize a certain kind or size of caterjullar in that 
way? Hence even the possibility or innate ideas 
has been seriously considered to be re-ad missiblo. 
But that way out of the difficulty seems to the 
writer intolerable in science. 

Then, again, the emotions renew the psycho- 
physical difficulty. They are held to be strange 
phases of the spirit, as strange and uiiaccountame 
as the sensations of red and yellow in their depen- 
dence on otherio wave-lengths. The feeling of fear 
is said to be an experience for which we cannot 
account by relating it to other experiences ; it is a 
gift from the brain ; something happens in some 
remote comer of that vast mechanism, some subtle 
neural congestion, and the colour of our mood is 
determined by it in accordance with unknown 
psycho-physical laws. This doctrine may be illus- 
trated oy an example from another region : we 
draw the hand away from heat because of the 
pain, so we think ; that is an illusion ; the real 
reason for drawing the hand away is neural 
mechanism; we should draw the hand away in 
just the same way if even pleasure were suWi- 
tuted for pain ; and we should then think, as now, 
that we drew it away beoanse of the pleasure of it. 

The writer is firmly convinced that this is a 
doctrine disastrous to any form of psychological 
science and mockery to the sense ana coherence 
of the whole of expenence* For, if it is a doctrine 
applicable anywhere— e.^., in the emotions— it is 
applicable everywhere. And then, as has been so 
often deduced, Shakespeare's work is the acci- 
dental product of a swarm of chance variations. 
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Am well might one truly think that, if a fount of 
type were cast into the air often eno^h, it would 
come down one day as King Lear, These remin- 
lances of scientific speculation carry us back to a 
line of thought that is far from rare, although it 
was probably much more universal among biologists 
a decade or two ago than it is now. But, as far 
as the outlook upon pure psychology is concerned, 
it has changed very little. It means, after all, 
only that a coherent sphere of law has not yet 
been recognized in experience, and that the recog- 
nition of it as such has been made verv much less 
likely by the success of the theory of cnance varia- 
tions in the neighbouring sphere of biology. It is 
pleasant to thimc that such an absurd doctrine has 
so often been rejected by the professed philosophers 
of the mind. 

But we must not be content with vague * spiritual * 
terms and generally * ideal* expressions. We 
must carry over the methods and spirit of the 
natural sciences into the systematic, constructive 
work of psychology and show how purely psychical 
laws will yield us a satisfactory understanding of 
the world of spirit, just as purely material laws 
give us a satisfactory knowledge of the world of 
matter. The evolutions and actions of the material 
world can bo worked by no agents or guides, so 
far as science is concerned at least. Of course, 
science is only the systematic mirroring of realities 
in cognition. Being other than what it pictures, 
it can hardly repeat the inner spontaneity and 
being that are the essence, as against the form, of 
its obje<;ts. Nor can psychical evolutions and 
actions lie worked by spiritual agents or gnidos, 
so far as the science of mind is concerneo. We 
can only ho|)6 to find general laws of mind or of 
psychical stuff and to explain particular psychical 
phenomena properly according to them, as the 
ways of science demand. Then we may let matter 
and mind come into cognitional harmony with one 
another, as they undoubtedly can and will, in due 
course. 

And a psychology on these lines of construction 
is in no sense a descent to a lower level, an aban- 
donment of higher ideals. It is rather a cx)nlidence 
and claim in the equal ]irimaoy of the sphere of 
experience as a basis for the derivation of laws 
alongside any other part of the soienlinc universe. 
We have every right to expect that the world of 
experience will be as amenable to the strict ways 
of science os the world of matter upon which it is, 
as we know it, dependent. 

IV. Conation. —'V he only other sphere of ex- 
perience to be mentioned is conation. In so far as 
that is conation within experience, as in attending, 
reniemliering, thinking, and the like, the study of 
it is continuous with tnat sketched in the preced- 
ing pages. In so far as conation involves muscular 
movement, we enter upon a new region of special 
difliculty. Here psychology is still struggling 
with the barest facts and nrst principles, as the 
dearth of information on the topic in any of the 
textltooks indicates. The reader must simply be 
referred to special treatises on the subject. 

The inimary question is an introspective one: 
What precisely lies before the mind*i observation 
in the case of voluntary movement T And how can 
we make a coherent, systematic whole of all the 
facts gathenxl by the experimental pnrsnit of this 
problem 7 One of the common earlier answers to 
the question has been disproved. We do not neces- 
sarily anticipate our voluntary movement in a 
mental image of it and will movement from that 
basis. But the true psycholoi^al formula of volun- 
tary movement has still to be determined. ^ The 
way to knowledge is probably blocked in this, as 
in other regions of experience, by the confused 
notions left from the wrecks of previous theories. 
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We may expect the right key to unlock the door 
quite easily. 

The problem of conation makes possible a refer- 
ence to the line of thought that distinguishes the 
content, or objeotive side, of an experience from 
its subjective side or the act of it. Those two sides 
can be distinguished in all experiences. Bo we 
have for the series of sensum, percept, concept a 
corresponding series of acts—Bensation, perception, 
conception. This distinction carries us back again to 
the distinction of the objective aspect of experience 
from the self which acts experience or does it. It 
is in fact only a variant upon this theory. Ingeni- 
ous attempts have l^en made to build up a science 
of these acts — sensing, perceiving, remembering, 
imagining, etc.— whicli deserve serious considera- 
tion. Blit the writer, at least, is not convinced of 
the validity of the results claimed or of the merits 
and necessity attributed to this line of constrmttion. 
At the same time, he is aware that a psychology 
* without a soul,’ and still more without such a 
series of acts,may seem to many to bo a wooden affair. 
It seems to him that the dispute is not one which 
as yet makes great diflerence to the detail work of 
psychology, and he inclines to think that the 
aimculty discussed is the appearance in psychology 
of the dilficulty of substance and action, matter 
and energy, that runs throughout all the sciences 
of the real. Content and act are, then, rather in- 
separable aspects of one reality-— the reality de- 
scribed statically by the titles of its distinguishable 
unities and dynamically by the titles of the chief 
interactions of its parts— rather than the waters of 
matter and the spirit that hovers over them to 
divide them hither and thither. 
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PSYCHO-THERAPEUTICS. - Thi.s is the 
name employed for the processcH by which man 
attempts to intluence disease by im^snrcs acting 
through the mind. It is a subject which brings 
out more prominently than any other the close 
relation wnich has existed throughout its whole 
history between medicine on the one liand and 
magic and religion on the other. The earliest 
modes of healing of which wo know are psycho- 
therapeutic, and, if the remedies of existing peoples 
of rude culture provide any indication of pnmitiye 
modes of thought and action, psycho- therajien tics 
would seem to be the oldest branch of medicine. 
A distinction must be made, however, between 
the use of measures for the cure or amelioration 
of disease which act through the mind and the re- 
cognition of their psycho- therapeutic character. 
Though psycho- therapeutics may have been the 
earliest form of medicine, it has been the last to 
be brought within the scope o! scientific treat- 
ment, the last to undergo that process of rational- 
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ization and foundation upon scientific princii)Ies 
which is the essential feature distinguishing 
medicine from those KO(dal processes with which it 
lias been closely allied throughout its history. 

A study of the behaviour of savage man towards 
disease shows that it consists almost exclusively 
of measures which, when successful, must have 
acted through the mind, especially by means of 
faith and Huggestion. A leech who treats a case 
of headache on the assumption that it has been 
caused by the magical actions of a sorcerer, and 
either performs counter-charms or induces the 
sorcerer to remove his spell, is evidently acting 
purely through those agencies. In other cases 
faith and suggestion only assist a process which 
acts in some other way. Thus, a leech who treats 
a case of constipation on the assumption that the 
trouble is due to the presence of a snake or octopus 
in the abdomen will produce a good effect by the 
mechanical action or manipulations designed to 
destroy the imaginary animal, but in such a case 
faith and suggestion also play a great part. In 
most of the cases in which leaves, bark, or roots 
are employed by lowly peoples to cure disease we 
can be confident that success is due purely to faith 
and suggestion. The history of pharmacology 
reveals a process, still far from complete, in which 
modicanients supposed to act upon disease have 
failed to justify their reputation when subjected 
to scientific study and have evidently owed their 
reputation for medicinal virtue to faith and sugges- 
tion. While faith and suggestion are processes 
inextricably interwoven with the employment of 
therapeutic measures from the earliest stages of 
medicine down to the present time, these agencies 
have taken many other and^ more direct forms. 
The modem explanation of miraculous cures given 
by those who rationalize religion is that they act 
through faith and suggestion, and the systems of 
healing which are continually coming into exist- 
ence in opposition to the orthodox medicine of 
modern civilized peoples owe their success largely, 
if not entirely, to the power and efficacy of these 
agencies. The large measure of success which 
those movements obtain in popular opinion is due 
to their exploitation, wittingly or unwittingly, 
of processes which orthodox medicine has failed 
adequately to recognize. 

1. Scope. — It is often supposed that psycho- 
therapeutics, whether belonging to orthodox 
medicine or to some form of Faith-healing, is 
especially applical»le in cases of hysteria or .similar 
diseases. There is, however, hardly a variety of 
disease for which this mode of treatment may not 
be useful. It is customary in medicine to distin- 
guish between orf^anic and functional disease, 
though these are,^ in fact, merely categories con- 
venient for practical purposes, which pass insen- 
sibly into one another and are difficult to define. 
Roughly, by functional disease is meant disease 
for which existing knowledge does not allow us to 
assign any structural or chemical basis, which has 
been found by experience to tend towards recovery. 
There are other diseases, such as so-called idio- 
pathic epilepsy, of the physical basis of which we 
are ignorant, which are characterized by a tendency 
towards permanent loss of function and death, and 
these diseases are not usually included in the 
functional category. Organic diseases, on the 
other hand, are those whose structural or chemical 
basis has been discovered. They again fall into 
two main m’oups: those which tend towards 
recovery and those which tend towards loss of 
function and death. In addition many mixed 
forms occur. Nothing is more frequent than the 
occurrence of functional disturbance as an accom- 
paniment of organic disease, the real nature of 
which it often conceals or obscures. 


It is in the treatment of functional disease and 
of the functional accompaniments of organic disease 
that psycho-therapeutic measures are most obvi- 
ously applicable, but the scope of their usefulness is 
far from being limited to these. When it is claimed 
that some psycho-therapeutio measure, employed 
by physician or priest, has cured a case of organic 
disease, it will often be found that all that has heen 
done is to remove the functional disorders which 
so often accompany organic disease. Psycho^ 
therapeutio agencies can certainly influence 
organic conditions themselves, though the investi- 
gation of cases like these is attended by such diffi- 
culties that the mode of action is still surrounded 
by much doubt. We know that suggestion, especi- 
ally in the form of hypnotism, can produce changes 
in organic processes and especially in the circula- 
tion. If such an organic cliange as a blister can 
he produced by suggestion, it is easy to understand 
how other organic changes can be ameliorated or 
removed by similar means. 

A more frequent cause of the success of psycho- 
therapeutic measures in organic disease depends 
on the fact that many forms of progressive organic 
disease — even so grave an illness as cancer — are 
liable to periods of retardation or quiescence. 
Disease usually depends on a struggle between 
some noxious agent which has found its way into 
the Iwdy and the mechanism of the body itstdf. 
Progressive disease is that in which the external 
agents have the upper hand in this struggle. Any 
factor which raises the efficiency of the intrinsic 
forces, or, in other words, which reinforces the 
vitality of the patient, may diminish the ravages 
of the destroying agent and lead to retardation or 
quiescence of the disease ; or may even in some 
cases turn the balance in the direction of recovery. 
It is thus intelligible that psycho-therapeutic 
measures should be capable of the beneficial action 
ut)on organic disease so often imputed to tliorn by 
leech or priest, quite apart from the mere removal 
of functional complications. The scope of i>syclio- 
therapy is therefore as wide os medicine itself. It 
is especially applicable, however, in those states 
whicii depend on diminished efficiency of the 
nervous system and aro classified together as 
neuroses. 

2. Basis.— Certain principles are now widely 
recognized as of univorsal application in the 
domain of theraiieutics, while others have been 
put forward to support special systems. 

One widely-acceptod principle is that psychical 
disorders and bodily disorders due to jisycliical 
conditions require psychical remedies. There are, 
of course, limits to the application of this principle. 
The influence of abnormal bodily conditions upon 
psychical states stands beyond all doubt. If there 
are morbid states of the body which are capable of 
being treated by physical means, it is essential 
that they shall he put right as a preliminary or 
aecossary to the employment of psycnioal measures. 
In many cases, however, it is far from easy to 
estimate the need for the two kinds of treatment. 
Thus, there is no doubt that the retention in the 
body of waste products consequent upon constipa- 
tion influences mental states, hut in many cases 
the constipation itself is largely or altogether due 
to psychical conditions. As in every other branch 
of medicine, the essential preliminary to success- 
ful psycho-therapy is a correct diagnosis. When 
we nave estimated correctly the relative shares 
taken by bodily and mental conditions in the pro- 
duction of an Alness, there will be no difficulty in 
deciding how far the patient is to he treated by 
measures acting through the body and measures 
acting through the mind respectively. 

A second principle which is now coming to he 
widely accepted is that in disorders of the mind or 
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affections of the l)ody due to mental conditions it 
is necessary to discover the causes by which this 
morbid state has been produced. The history of 
medicine has been one of gradual progress from 
the treatment of symptoms to the treatment of 
the conditions by which symptoms are produced. 
In this progress the treatment of disorders of the 
mind has lagged far behind that of bodily disease. 
There are many practitioners of medicine who, 
although fully recognizing the importance of 
wtiology in bodily disease, fail to recognize that it 
applies equally to the mind, and they continue to 
treat symptoms as they arise or practise a purely 
enmirical system of therapeutics. 

To those who accept tlie two principles which 
have just been considered, every case of mental 
disorder or of bodily disorder consequent u|K)n 
mental conditions is the outcome of the mental 
life-history of the patient, and the conditions to 
which it 18 due can be discovered only by the 
investigation of that history. 

A third principle, now widely accepted by 
workers who otlierwise dilfer greatly from one 
another, is that mental disease is predominantly 
due to disturbance of the emotional and instinctive 
aspects of the mind. It is believed that in the 
search for the conditions which have produced an 
abnormal mental state it is necessary to get back 
to experience which has been associated with a 
strong emotional tone, and it need hardly be said 
that either tliis emotional tone must have been of 
an unpleasant kind in itself or the unpleasantness 
must nave arisen out of consequences which the 
exnerieiico has brought in its train. 

Closely associated with this view is that accord- 
ing to which the intellectual disturbance in a ease 
of mental disease depends on a process of rational- 
ization through w’hicli the patient endeavours to 
account to himself for his morbid emotional con- 
dition. The dirc<dion taken by this process of 
rationalization is often such as leads to the forma- 
tion of those beliefs at variance with reality which 
we call delusions. 

A principle which actuates more than one system 
of psycho-thorapeutics, but is still far from meet- 
ing with general acceptance, is that mental dis- 
order is predominantly due to experience which 
has passed out of manifest consciousness. It is 
customary to speak of the body of experience 
which does not enter into manifest consciousness 
as the unconscious mind which shades off into 
manifest consciousness through an iutermodiate 
region of subconsciousness. 

Putting aside the largely verbal question 
whether this liody of apparently forgotten experi- 
ence is or is not to be regarded as forming part of 
the mind,* wc are met with the far more vital 
problem concerned with the distinction between 
experience w’hicli is merely lying dormant, ready 
to appear in manifest consciousness whenever the 
suitable stimulus arises, and experience which has 
come to stand in that relation to manifest con- 
sciousness which is known as dissociation. A 
dissociated body of experience is one which has 
been separated from the Ixidy of experience making 
up manifest consciousness through some kind of 
active process— a process resembling in many 
respects that known as inhibition in neurology. 
Such dissociated experience is not recalled even by 
otlierwise suitable stimuli in normal mental condi- 
tions, but reouires abnormal or at least nniisual 
conditions to oring it to the surface. A good ex- 
ample of such a dissociated mental state is that 
which occurs in the deeper stages of hypnotism. 
One of the most vexed problems of psycho- thera- 
peutics turns on the question how tar such dis- 
sociated bodies of experience, when accompanied 
1 Of. Laneel, 16th Juno 1917. 


by an unpleasant tone of feeling, act as the basis 
of bodily and mental disorder. One theory of the 
rdle taken by such unconscious experience in the 
production of mental disorder which is now esi^eci- 
ally prominent is that of Freud. 

Freud's theory of the unconscious , — From the 
point of view which concerns psycho-therapeutics, 
the most important part of Freud’s system is his 
theory of forgetting. According to Freud, forget- 
ting 13 not a passive process, but one which, at 
any rato in so lar as unpleasant experience is con- 
cerned, depends on an active process of repression. 
It is held that unpleasant experience which l(a.s 

assed out of memory to such an extent that it 

oes not enter into the manifest consciousness of 
everyday life has not ceased to exist, but contimie.s 
to exert an iiifluenco upon the niiml. It may 
express itself more or less continuously in the 
form of a phobia, a tic, stammering, dreams, etc., 
or, after a long period of quiescence, it may show 
itself under the influence of some shock or strain 
as a paralysis, contracture, aifection of sensibility, 
or some form of mental disturbance. The disturb- 
ance, whatever may be its nature, is held to be 
the result of a conlfict between a supiiressed boily 
of experience, now generally known as a ‘com- 
plex,’ and the general personality of the patient. 

Proud has not been content merely to ascribe 
abnormal bodily and mental conditions to such 
conflict, but has put forward an elaborate theory 
of the mechanism by which the suppressed exj>eri- 
ence or complex produces its ellects. He supposes 
that its modes of expression are govt?rned by a 
inechanism of control wliicli, using a metapliorical 
simile, ho terms the ‘censor.’ This con-sorship 
allows the suppressed body of experience to And its 
way to manifest consciousness only in some indirect 
and often symbolic manner. 

Two special features of the psychology upon 
which the Freudian system of therapeutics w bascil 
may be considered here : (a) the importance of the 
experience of childhood and ( 6 ) the rblo of sexuality 
in the production of morbid mental states. 

(а) According to the earlier views of Freud, the 
suppressed experience of childhood forms the cliief 
factor underlying morbid mental state.s, whether 
these express themselves explicitly in the form of 
mental symptoms or as paralyses, contractures, or 
other boilily atl'ections. These states, he argues, 
depend on complexes dating back to early ch ihlhoo( I , 
or even, in the more grotesque forms of the theory, 
to parturition or ante-natal experience. Freinl 
has himself acknowledged the unsatisfactory cliar- 
acter of much of the evidence upon which lie 
originally based his belief in the importance of tlie 
experience of early childhood. The tren<l of modern 
work has been to accentuate the importance of 
recent traumata in the production of raorhid mental 
states and to make of Jess account the experience 
of early life. This movement should not be allowed, 
however, to go too far and obscure the great extent 
to which early exjierienco is responsible for the 
phobias, tics, and tendencies to morbid modes of 
thought, and still more of feeling, which form so 
fertile a soil for the growth of morbid mental 
states in later life. 

( б ) Another principle of the Freudian psychology 
which has led to much controversy, and has 
through the exaggeration of its importance gone 
far to wreck the immediate success of the whole 
construction, is concenied with the rAle of the 
sexual in the production of morbid mental slates. 
Freud has come to the conclusion that the InaJits of 
nippressed experience wliicIi he )>elieve.s to under- 
lie mental disorder invariably centre in incidents 
of the sexual life. So far as he himself is con- 
cerned, the form thus taken by his psychology of 
the morbid rests largely on an extension oi the 
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connotation of the term * eexual ’ far beyond the 
customary, hut, in the hands of his disciples and 
to a largo extent in his own, the theory has come 
to deal almost exclusively with crude sexual ex> 
pcrienco, morbid mental states being ascribed to 
the working of repressed sexual trends and especi- 
ally of perverse tendencies. There is no question 
that disorder of the sexual life, especially when its 
nature leads to repression, takes a vast part in the 
causation of mental disorder and of functional 
afl’ections of the nervous svstem. It can also 
granted that Freud and his followers have made 
definite advances in our knowledge of the sexual 
life, but, following the ordinary lines of scientific 
progress, the importance of the sexual has been 
so exaggerated by its advocates that it has pro- 
duced a wide-spread failure to recognize the un- 
doubted merits of the Freudian psychology and 
of the system of psycho-therapeutics founded 
upon it. 

When regarded dispassionately, Freud’s theory 
is only an extension and systematization of a 
princi)ile, now widely accepted, that mental dis- 
order, in the broadest sense, is not merely the result 
of the shock or strain which seems to be its im- 
mediate cause, but is the outcome of life-long pro- 
cesses by which the mental life has failed to adapt 
itself to its social environment. Every case of 
mental disorder is the product of two factors— a 
shock or strain, on the one hand, and the body of 
experience making up the mental constitution of 
the patient, on the other hand. The main principle 
upon which any system of psycho-therapeutics 
must be based is that this mental constitution 
must be studied and analyzed so as to discover the 
elements of weakness which have allowed the shock 
or strain to produce a morbid clVcct. The great 
merit of Freua’s theory is that it provides a scheme 
of mental structure which, though it will doubtleas 
have to be greatly modified, yet furnishes a most 
useful hypothesis from which to start in the study 
of mental disorder and of the measures by which 
its ellects may be combated. 

3. Psycho-therapeutic agencies.- -The measures 
employed by those who practise psycho-thera- 
peutics, whether they be leeches, sorcerers, or 
priests, depend on belief in certain agencies, though, 
ns a matter of fact, the vast majority of practi- 
tioners employ their remedies without delinitely 
formulating to themselves, or even without being 
at all aware of, the nature of these agencies ; or, 
if the practitioner has definite notions concerning 
the mode of action of his measures, the agencies 
upon which his success really depends arc often 
diHerent from those in which he places his trust. 
The chief agencies upon which psycho-therapeutic 
measures are baHe<l are siipcrrintural agency, direct 
human agency, faith ana suggestion, and three 
agenc/ies of especial importance which may be 
called catharsis, autognosis, and subliniation, while 
more subsidiary r6les fall to reasoning, sympathy, 
and occupation. 

(a) Supernatural agrAnej/.— The belief that super- 
natural being.s are able to act u|)on disease is 
common to nearly all, if not all, the religions of 
the world. Everywhtsre man believes, or has 
believed, that beings with powers superior to his 
own can be induced to influence the course of 
disease if they are a])proached by suitable rites. 
This belief applies not only to beings who can be 
regarded as gods, but also to the spirits or ghosts 
of the dead, and especially of dead ancestors, the 
cult of which forms the essential element in the 
religious systems of most of the peoples of the earth. 
Ill the ruder forms of religion the efficacy of the 
rites which make up the cults of the gods, the 
ancestral ghosts, or other spiritual agents is uni- 
versally ascribed to the direct action of these 


beings upon disem, but in the more developed 
forms of religion it is recognized more or less ex- 
plicitly that the supernatural being works through 
some natural agency, such as faith. The modern 
belief that supernatural agents do not directly 
infiuence the course of disease depends on 
wider belief in the universality of natural causation 
which is the foundation of science. This belief is 
supported by the experience that the more closely 
we examine cases in which the cure of disease is 
ascribed to supernatural intervention, the smaller 
becomes the residue which cannot be ascribed to 
some category of natural causation. The more 
highly developed the religion, the more do its 
lexers themselves adopt the theory of natural 
causation and ascribe successful results of their 
rites to the working of faith and suggestion. 

(6) Humm agency, — is a wide-spread 
belief among the peoples of the earth that 
human beings are aolc to cure disease by their 
own powers. This is usually associated with the 
beliei in the production of disease by magical rite^ 
manual and verbal. In such cases the cure is 
effected either by inducing the sorcerer to remove 
his spell or by employing some other human agent, 
believed to be more powerful than the sorcerer, to 
counteract the spell or avert its consequences. In 
many of these cases the l>6lief attaches in lar^e 
measure to the objects or words which are used in 
the curative rites, and it is probable that the 
powers ascribed to these objects and words can 
often be traced back to a belief in divine or ghostly 
agenoy. It is certain, however, that efficacy is 
largely ascribed to the personality of the sorcerer. 
Some degree of confusion between personality and 
measures runs through the whole history of 
medicine. Even at the present time, and iii the 
moat civilized communities, the efficacy of thera- 
peutic measures and of reliinous rites in connexion 
with disease is largely ascri^d by the less educated 
members of the communiW to the personality of 
the physician or priest. Hero, even more clearly 
than in the case ol Biii)ernatural agency, the trend 
of modern opinion is to ascribe the efficacy of 
personality to the action of faith and suggestion. 

(c) Faith and s^iggestion . — In rnodeni wiitings 
on therapeutics and allied subjects it is not 
customary to distinguish between faith and sug- 
gestion, or, if they are distinguished, faith is 
regarded as a form of suggestion or is held to act 
through suggestion. This attitude is the result of 
a tendency to make the scope of suggestion so wide 
as to include nearly every process by which one 
mind is acted upon by another mind, by an object 
of the environment, or oven by itself (auto-sugges- 
tion). When it is said that faith acts through 
suggestion, it is meant that through the process of 
belief, which is the main element in faith, a deity, 
person, or object produces a certain effect upon the 
mind which is classified with other effects ascribed to 
suggestion. Belief is an active and conative pro- 
cess, differing fundamentally from tiie condition of 
passive receptiveness which is the essential feature 
of the cases for which the concept of suggestion 
was originally framed. Though tlie two processes 
are poles apart psychologically, they are often 
combined, suggestion often produces its effects 
through faith, hut this is very different from 
explaining faith by suggestion. We could just as 
well, or perhaps with more justice, say that sug- 
gestion 18 explained by faith. The fact is that 
they are two aistinct processes, differing essentially 
from one another in psychological character and 
producing their effects in very different ways. 

Both faith and suggestion are of the groatest 
importance in psycho - therapeutics. It is un- 
doubtedly to them that the remedies employed by 
savage and barbarous peoples owe their efficacy, 
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Mid they continue to be operative in the most 
modem forms of medicine where the confidence of 
the patient in his physician is generally acknow- 
ledged to be the first and most important step 
towards therapeutic sucihess. Throughout the 
whole history of medicine from the stage of its 
close association with magic or religion to its full 
emergence as an independent social institution, 
the personality of the healer has been of pre- 
dominant importance. It is through faith in this 
personality and its influence in directing the pro- 
cess of suggestion that therapeutical measures 
attain a large proportion of their success. 

The influence of faith and suggestion j^rvades 
the wliole system of treatment of the sick. Not 
a dose of medicine, not even a measure of diagnosis, 
can be used without bringing them into action. 
Their effect often begins oven before the physician 
has seen his patient, and usually they are the more 
efficacious the more unwittingly they are employed. 
There are many practitioners of medicine, among 
both savage ana civilized peoples, whose measures 
would lose most of their efficacy if they realized 
the true mode of action of the remedies in which 
they have so profound a faith. Here, as in so 
many branches of social life, it is half -measures 
that are esnecially likely to foil. A physician who 
understanas the real nature of psycho-therapeutic 
activity and one who is wholly ignorant in this 
resnoct will succeed. The unsuccessful practitioner 
will be one who knows enough to destroy his faith 
in his medicaments and diatetic remedies without 

upon which the success of these remedies so largely 
depends. 

{d) CWfAartfw.— The two factors, faith and sug- 
gestion, run as manifold threads throu^out the 
whole texture of psycho-therapeutics. They are 
of 8i)ecial importance where the mind is intact or 
where, more correctly, the mental disorder shows 
itself by some physical manifestation rather than 
in some overt disorder of the mind itself. The 
agency now to be considered is of especial import- 
ance where disorder of the mind is due to some 
mental injury which produces a condition of 
anxiety. Catharsis is the most important psycho- 
therapeutic o^ent in the process of confession, 
whether this lorm part of a religious rite or of a 
manifestly medical procedure. The nrocess relieves 
a condition of mental tension proanoed by some 
trouble which gives cause for anxiety, grief, or 
other emotional state associated with an un])leasant 
feeling-tone. In cases where a person has nothing 
with which to reproach himself the relief produced 
by communication with others is well recognized. 
Where the grief due to pent-up trouble is combined 
with shame tlio relief is even greater, though the 
obstacles to the employment of this means of relief 
are greater. 

The term ‘ catharsis ’ should properly be limited 
to the agency by wliich a pent-np grief, anxiety, 
or shame is Telieve<l by the process of confession 
and that in which a mental conflict is resolved by 
measures which bring to manifest consciousness 
some element of suppressed ex^ierience. 

(e) Autognosis.— Another most iinfiortant ele- 
ment, both in confession and in the revival of for- 
gotten experience, is that the subject learns the 
better to know himself. An important factor in 
the production of mental disorder, still more 
important in keeping it in being when it has 
already been producea, is that the patient fails to 
understand his condition. His whole disorder is 
enveloped by a sense of mystery which greatly 
aocentuates the emotional state upon which his 
troubles primarily depend. The process by which 
the patient learns to understand the real state of 
his mind and the conditions hy which this state 


has been produced forms a veiy Important thera- 
peutic agen^ which may be called ‘autognosis.’^ 
Autognosis as a therapeutic agency includes a 
large number of processes. Owing to the ignor- 
ance of the elements of physiology and psychology 
which is general oven in tne most highly civilized 
commnnities, persons suflering from mental and 
functional nervous symptoms often wholly mis- 
understand, or vastly misrate the importance of, 
any unusual mental or bodily experience. Thus, 
the more or less normal hallucinations of the state 
between sleeping and waking (hypnogogic halluci- 
nations) may give rise to apprehensions of approach- 
ing insanity, or normal physiological occurrences 
may be regarded as symptoms of serious disease-- 
a misconception often greatly assisted by the 
teaching of quacks or ill-educated medical practi- 
tioners. In such cases the process of autognosis 
consists in imparting elementary knowledge for 
which tho patient should not have waited until he 
has become tho subject of some mental stress. 

Another value of autognosis depends on the 
wholly mistaken estimate of the gravity of offences 
against morality which frequently accompany 
states of mental disorder. It is noteworthy that 
those who suffer in this way are not habitual 
offendors, who seem to pass as a rule through 
periods of mental stress without suffering. The 
persons whose neurasthenic or melancholic state 
centres in some old moral delinquency are usually 
persons of undue sensitiveness who may perhaps 
nave only once lapsed from virtue, or may have 
been (only innocent partners in, or even mere 
spectators of, some immoral act ; sometimes they 
have offended only in thought and not in deed. 
It is in such cases that the process of autognosis is 
especially valuable, though to have a fair chance 
of success it should be employed in the early 
stages of the malady liefore the condition of 
anxiety has become habitual and some unnatural 
explanation has been systematized to form a 
delusion. Old injuries of this kind usually pro- 
duce their effect after some strain and stress which 
lower vitality and produce disorder of various 
bodily processes. The awakening of the old 
mental injury only serves to aggravate and per- 
petuate this state, thus producing a vicious circle 
In which the trauma brought to tho surface by a 

{ pathological condition accentuates the condition 
>y whicli it has been produced. By the process of 
autognosis this vicious circle may be broken or 
weakened and an opportunity given for a move- 
ment towards recovery. 

Of greater interest and of more imiportance is 
tho process by which the patient is lea to under- 
stand how his disorder nas developed. Many 
mental disorders are only exaggerations of tenef- 
encies towards modes of feeling, thought, and 
action which go far back into tho life-history of 
the sufferer. If he can be led to see where he has 
strayed from normal paths and can learn to know 
the factors to which this straying has been duo, a 
long step will have been taken towards recovery. 
If the patient learns that his disease is only the 
expression of an exaggeration of a wide-snread 
trend of feeling, thought, or action, his condition 
will no longer appear mysterious, terrifying, or 
horrible, but will assume proportions wJiicli can 
bo faced rationally and dispassionately. 

Tho instances of autognosis ju.st considered are 
examples in which mental conditions underlying 
pathological states are present in a manifest forni. 
One of the leading problems of psycho- therapeutics 
at the present time is to discover how far the 
process of autognosis can bo extended to include 
lost experience which has wholly disappeared 
rom the conscious mental life. It stands beyond 
1 The present writer owes this term to Dr. William Brown. 
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all doubt that past experience which has taken so 
little part in the conscious mental life of a person 
that it seems to be wholly forgotten may reappear 
in consciousness during the state of anxietv follow- 
ing some period of physical and mental strain. 
Moreover, this experience, supposed to have been 
forgotten, may come to dominate consciousnesa so 
as to dwarf all other mental content All grada- 
tions occur between cases in which the memory 
of an unpleasant experience has never long 
been out of consciousness and experience which 
has been so nearly forgotten that the patient may 
not remember its coming to consciousness, perhaps 
for years before the period of stress which again 
brings it to the surface. The doubtful point is 
whether this series can be extendeii to include 
past experience which has so wholly passed from 
consciousness that it can be brought to the surface 
only by special means, such as hypnotism, or by 
the process called psycho-analysis. 

{/) Sublimation. ---Oi the agencies common to 
the work of physician, priest, and teacher none is 
more important than that to which the name 
* sublimation ’ has been given. The process of 
autognosis often shows the presence of some faulty 
trend of thought and action which is capable of 
being turned into a more healthy channel. Many 
nervous and mental disorders depend, at any rate 
in part, on tendencies which are altogether anti- 
social, or, while suitable to one kind of civiliza- 
tion, arc out of plac'e in the society into which the 
sufferer has been born. In' such a case sublima- 
tion furnishes an alternative to satisfaction or 
repression. 

One of the chief directions which may be taken 
by the process of sublimation is towards religion, 
llie speciilc group of sentiments and emotions 
which make up the psychological basis of religion 
can often be subBtitute<l for those associated with 
the anti-social trend. Less frequently^ the senti- 
ments and emotions associated with art can be 
utilized, or the morbid energy may be directed 
into some other channel of activity. The great 
importance of religion in the process of subuina- 
tion, and in the whole held of psycho- therapeutics, 
is that it is able to satisfy both emotional and 
practical needs, its specific emotions satisfying one 
Kind of need while its luanv practical activities 
satisfy others. An additional value which attaches 
to religion as a mean.s of sublimating morbid 
energies is due to the fact that in their histori- 
cal (ievelopment modem religious systems have 
brought religion and moral teachinj^ into close 
relation with one another, so that a definite system 
of beliefs opposed to various anti-social trends 
serves to rationalize and fortify the process of 
sublimation. The relative failure of art, os com- 
pared with religion, in the process of sublimation 
IS largely due to the absence of any such associa- 
tion between its specific emotion and moral teach- 
ing, most followers of art explicitly denyin^^ the 
connexion with morality which forms so definite 
a part of modern systems of religion. 

(g) -One of the most diflicnlt problems 

of psycho-therapeutics is to assign its proper place 
to reason as a therapeutic agency, it is a uni- 
versal experience of those who have to deal with 
the insane that it is useless to attempt to reason a 
patient out of his delusions, and this holds good 
also to a large extent of the obsessions and hypo- 
chondriac fancies which are so frequent a feature 
of the broad borderland between sanity and insan- 
ity. By such reasoning the sufferer is often driven 
to adopt the rdle of an advocate, so that the only 
result mav be the strengthening of his delusion or 
fancy. Where reasoning does good, it is often 
only through the influence of faitn and suggestion, 
in which case the reasons given by the physician 


or priest only reinforce processes of other kinds 
which act through emotional or instinctive 
channels. While reason is thus of little direct 
use, and may even be harmful, it forms a most 
important element in other psycho-therapeutic 
agencies, and especially in autognosis. Once the 
true emotional cause of a morbid state has been 
discovered and explained to the patient, the exer- 
cise of his own reason comes to lorai an essential 
element in his amendment or recovery. There is 
q,ll the difference in the world between the use of 
reason by one who does not understand the real 
underlying conditions of the malady and reason 
exertea when those conditions have been discovered 
and are themselves the material from which the 
reasoning starts and upon which it acts. As with 
other thera(>outio agencies reason is useless or 
harmful only when it is employed in ignorance of 
the real nature of the morbid state upon which the 
physician or priest is acting. Here, as in other 
branches of medicine, the prot>er use of the remedy 
depends on the exactness of the diagnosis. 

(A) Sympathy, — The nature of the action of 
sympathv in psycho-therapeutics raises a problem 
ot consioerabie difficulty. The sympathy of the 
physician is essential in gaining the confidence of 
nis patient and is thus an important clement in 
psycho- therapeutics, but, unless very judiciously 
expressed, sympathy will have a bad effect. It 
has long been recognized that removal from his oi- 
lier ordinary surroundings is in most cases essential 
if a neurasthenic or hysterical patient is to have 
the best chance of recovery. One very important 
reason for this is the necessity of removal from 
the almost invariably injudicious sympathy of 
relatives and friends by which the attention of the 
patient towards his symptoms is accentuated. The 
physician himself should always be on his guard 
lest an excess of sympathy should increase the 
attitude of self-regard which is one of the main 
characteristics of many forms of neurosis. Cases 
are frequent in which at one stage or another it may 
be useful to act towards a patient in an apparently 
unsympathetic manner. In so far as sympathy can 
be regarded as a direct therapeutic agent, it is as 
capable of harm as of good. It is in paving the 
way towards the employment of other agencies 
that its importance in psycho- therapeutics is must 
definitely shown. 

(») Occupation. — In some systems of psycho- 
therapeutics work has been put in a foremost 
place. It has been held that the cliicf need in 
cases of neurosis is that the mind should be 
occupied in work of a kind which will direct the 
attention of the patient away from the morbid 
activities of his mind and body. 

Since a prominent feature of many cases is 
abnormal preoccupation in some unhealthy trend 
of thought and feeling, such a course would seem 
at first sight to be sound, if not obvious. In 
practice, however, the will to work is present 
perhaps in excess among persons suffering from 
neurasthenia or other states which call for psychical 
treatment, while in a still larger number there is 
such a lack of interest or such bodily or mental 
weakness as to make the effort to work even 
harmful. In such cases it is necessary to restrain 
rather than encourage activity. In most cases, 
however, there comes a stage at which the patient 
is in danger of acquiring a habit of inactivity, and 
occupation then becomes a most important thera- 
peutic agent. In other cases in which the process 
of autognosis shows the presence of sloth or mis- 
directed energy the regulation of occupation 
becomes of the utmost importance in psycho- 
therapeutics. 

4. Psycho-therapeutic ffleasures.— The lines of 
treatment adoptea by one who practises psycho- 
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therapeutiofi ivill depend on his beliefs concerning 
the nature of the agencies by which disease is pro- 
duced and cured. If he believes in the efficiency of 
superhuman agencyi his treatment will consist of 
religious rites of prayer, sacrifice, and propitia- 
tion, together in many cases with other rites, such 
as those of purification, confession, penance, and 
atonement, designed to put both patient and nriest 
in a proper relation towards the superhuman oeing 
whose help is being sought. By some Churches 
these various rites nave l)een combined so as to 
form organized systems in which large numbers of 
the sick undertake pilgrimages to places believed 
to have miraculous efficacy in the cure of disease. 

Similarly, if one believes in human agency as 
the cause of disease and the means for its removal, 
either he will adopt measures designed to propitiate 
the person by whom the disease is believ^ to have 
been produced or ho will employ, or induce others 
to employ, measures designed to neutralize those 
of the sorcerer to whose actions the disease is 
ascribed. 

If the physician believes in suggestion, he will 
employ this agency wittingly In one of its many 
forms. If he believes in the value of autognosis, 
his treatment will consist chiefly in measures 
designed to bring the patient to a sound know- 
ledge of himself and of the conditions by which his 
disease has been produced and can be remedied. 
If lie lielieves in occupation, he will set the patient 
to tasks designed to turn the morbidly directed 
energy into this channel. 

The discussion of psycho-therapeutic agencies in 
the preceding section will have pointed the way to 
other modes of treatment, but a few measures may 
be more fully considered. 

(«) Hypnotiam.^lt is now generally accepted 
that hypnotism as a therapeutic measure is only a 
mode 01 utilizing suggestion, the chief feature of 
the hypnotic state being a condition of heightened 
suggestihility. Closely allied to hypnotism is 
the condition, known as hypnoidal suggestion, in 
which a patient is placed under conditions especi- 
ally ilesigned to enhance his recoptiveness for the 
influence of suggestion. 

A prominent cliaracteristic of hypnotism is the 
production of a state of dissociation, so that, on 
coming out of the slate, the patient has no con- 
scious recollection of any suggestions which may 
have been made or of any other events which have 
occurred during the hypnotic state. Nevertheless 
the suggestions will act in the manner intended by 
the hypnotize!', and other events may be recalled 
when the patient is again hypnotized or may 
revive in dreams or under other conditions. In 
the state of hypnoidal suggestion there may also 
he some degree of dissociation, but the patient, at 
any rale in its slighter decrees, is aware of the 
suggestions and other experience. 

Perhaps the most debated question of psycho- 
therapeutics is how far it is legitimate to practise 
hypnotism and hypnoidal suggestion. The physi- 
cian who recognizes that every word that he utters 
may carry a suggestion will naturally utilize this 
agency as much as possible. The question which 
is disputed is how far it is legitimate to accentuate 
the influence of suggestion by the production of 
the dissociation winch characterizes the hypnotic 
state, or to give suggestions to the patient in such 
a way that he is 1^ to believe that some force 
with an element of mystery is being employed. 
One of the points on which the question turns is 
how far hypnotism produces a harmful efl'ect. It 
is generally acknowledged that a person who has 
once been hypnotized can be more ea.sily hypno- 
tized a second time, not only by the original 
hypnotizer, but also by others if a definite counter- 
suggestion has not Been given. This definite 


change in the character of a person can hardW be 
altogether for the good, to say the least. More* 
over, it often happens that a definite craving to be 
hypnotized is set up, though it is claimed by 
advocates of hypnotism that this happens only 
when the agency is employed unskilfully. Since, 
however, we ca>n be confiaent that, if hypnotism 
became a regular part of medical practice, it 
would often he employed unskilfully, a vista of 
possibilities is open^ which it is not pleasant to 
contemplate. 

These arguments are especially directed against 
the habitual employment of hypnotisin as a remedy 
for minor ailments or for ailments which experience 
has shown to be amenable to other measures. 
There are certain conditions, however, long the 
despair of medicine, for which the success of 
hypnotism is undeniable. Such conditions include 
dipsomania, morphinoinania, and other forms of 
drug-habit, as well as certain forms of sexual aljcrra- 
tion. Those states, being desperate, may require 
desperate remedies, and, when they liave failed to 
react to other inodes of treatment, it would be 
difficult for the most strenuous opponent of 
hypnotism to deny its use. A more doubtful 
category is that of cases of functional disease due 
to shocK such as have been so frequent in the great 
European war. There is no question that symp- 
toms can be removed, sometimes by a single 
hypnotic treatment. It may be argued, on the 
one hand, that experience has shown that these 
cases tend to recover quickly by other means. On 
the other hand, it may bo argued that the cases, 
having been producea by a sudden shock quite 
foreign to the experience of everyday life, should 
bo treateil by some equally drastic remedy. We 
do not know enough at present of the history of 
such cases to allow any decisive answer concerning 
this problem. We must await the investigation of 
the after- history of the many cases in which hypno- 
tism has been employed during the war. 

The chief objection to the employment of hypno- 
tism is not, however, its possiolo harrnfulness or 
the dangers of unskilful application, hut rests on 
the fact that the use of suggestion and hypnotism 
ignores a fundamental principle of medicine in 
that these agencies are directed towards the symp- 
toms of disease and do not touch the morbid 

? roce8s to which the symptoms are ultimately due. 

'he action of a physician who hypnotizes for 
headache and sleeplessness is to he classed with 
that of tlie practitioner who administers aspirin or 
morphia for these symptoms without inquiring into 
the conditions by which the headaches and sleep- 
lessness are being produced. Both actions are 
examples of a slipshod and short-sigh tod employ- 
ment of therapeutic agencies. The ino.Mt recent 
systems of psycho-therapeutics hold that in the 
treatment of mental disorder, as in other branches 
of medicine, it is our duty to discover causes and 
to remove or amend symptoms by discovering and 
attacking the deeper and less obvious states upon 
w'liicli the symptoms depend. Hypnotism may be 
used to discover causes and may Oius he an instru- 
ment in autognosis, but, as more usually employed, 
it merely touches the surface and ignores, or may 
even obstruct, inouiry by which the real nature of 
the malady may do revealed. 

(6) Fsycho-analysis . — This w'ord has been very 
unfortunately chosen, for every pliysician who 
endeavours to discover the conditions which have 
produced an abnormal mental state must of 
necessity carry out a process of psychical analysis. 
The term is so widely used, however, for the 
system initiated by Freud that its use can hardly 
be avoided. By psycho-analysis is meant primarily 
the process by which the physician discovers the 
‘complex* or Dody of forgotten experience which 
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is believed to underlie abnormal mental states or 
abnormal bodily states ascribed to mental con- 
ditions. The word applies primarily to the method 
of diagnosis by which the conditions underlying a 
morbid mental condition are discovered. Since, 
according to the earlier ideas of the Freadian 
school, the diagnosis is itself sufficient to bring 
about a cure, its use included also a system ol 
therapeutics. According to Freud, a complex 
cannot be discovered by the ordinary methods of 
introspection, but expresses itself in dreams, in 
such abnormalities of conduct as forgetting, slips 
of the tongue or pen, and apparently meaningless 
acts. Tlie investigation of tliese processes forms 
one of the chief dej^rtments of nsycho-analysis. 

In addition to these more or loss indirect moans 
of analysis, two other methods have been widely 
employed. In one, known os the method of free 
association, the }iatient has to express freely every 
thought that comes into his mind in response to 
an idea suggested by his symptoms. In another 
method, which is due especially to Jung, the 
patient is given a number of words in succession 
and is asked to express as rapidly as possible the 
ideas that each word calls up in his mind. It is 
found that there is a delay, or even total failure to 
respond, if the mven word arouses ideas in close 
relation with the complex ; and^ if a series of 
words is repeated, the res^nses on the second 
oooasion will not agree with those of the first when 
the words have aroused the complex. In the 
method of free association the patient is put into 
as tranquil a state as possible and the experi- 
ence succeeds the better the more the condition 
approaches a minor degree of the hypnotic state, 
in which thoughts aroused by immediate associa- 
tion are controlled as little as possible by volition* 
The method of closed association with reaction- 
time has a far narrower scope and is chiefly useful 
in providing clues for other lines of analysis. If 
employed without full knowledge of its purpose on 
the part of the patient, it savours too much of the 
inetnods of the detective and may do harm by 
interfering with the state of confidence between 
physician and patient which is the first condition 
of success in psjrcho-therapeutics. 

(c) Rt^tducaiwn, — This term Is used for the 
body of measures which the physician employs as 
the result of the processes by which he has led his 

S atient to a knowledge of himself and of the con- 
itions which have produced his morbid state. In 
rare oases a patient may bo so intelligent and 
balanced that t)ie mere acquirement of such know- 
ledge mav itself be sufficient to enable him to 
shaKe off his morbid symptoms and set him on the 
path leading to a healthy mental life. This holds 
good, not only when the experionoe which he has 
come to understand belongs to his fully oonscious 
mental life, but also, and perhaps still more con- 
spicuously, in those cases in which the process of 
psycho-analysis has brought to light some long- 
forgotten experience. In most cases, however, the 
full therapeutic value of autognosis is brought out 
only through a process of re-education in which 
the patient is led to understand how his newly 
acquired knowledge of himself can be utilized. H!o 
has to be shown how to readjust his life in 
the light of liis new knowledge and how to turn 
energy, hitherto morbidly directed, into more 
healthy channels. 

The processes which have been considered in 
this article under the headings of autognosis and 
ro-education are as applicable to moral defects as 
to those more nsnally held to lie witliin the sphere 
of medicine. Recent movements in psycho-tnera- 
peutics go far to bridge the gulf between medicine 
and moral teaching and will nelp us to co-ordinate 
and reduce to common principles the work of the 


ph^eian, the teooher, the social reformer* and the 
priest. It is the prospect that principles of action 
and modes of Inouiry discovered by any one of 
these may be hmpful to the others that makes 
these movements so full of promise. Borne of the 
modem measures of the physician are little more 
than his adoption of modes of treatment which 
have long been famUiar, in the form of confession, 
to the priest. While the physician may learn 
much from the long accumulated experience of the 
priest, the priest may in his turn be helped by 
such a studv of the psychology of confession as 
his special knowledge and experience allow the 
physician to undertake. Moreover, the experi- 
ence of both priest and physician may be utilized 
by those who have to do with mental and moral 
training or with the amendment of faulty moral 
tendencies which have led to the commission of 
crime. Using the term in the widest sense, 
psycho-thera^utics may furnish a body of organ- 
ized knowleage which can be utilized By all those 
who are interested in the regulation and improve- 
ment of social conditions. 

The great interest of modem trends in psycho- 
therapeutics is that at this late stage of social 
evolution they seem to be again bringing religion 
and medicine into that intimate relation to one 
another which existed in their early history. We 
have here a typical case of social evolution in 
which social processes once so closely combuied 
as to be with difficulty distinguished from one 
another have followed widely divergent paths only 
to meet again as each has come to spread its 
branches widely over the whole field of social 
activity. 

Cf. also artt. Body and Mind, Brain and 
Mind, Faith-hkalino, Hypnotism. 
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PUBERTY. — Puberty is the period of life at 
which reproductive power is attained. Its com- 
mencement is marked by certain external signs,^ 
and it is oharacterizod by certain changes, struc- 
tural and organic, intellectual, emotional, and 
moral.* The ago at which it is reached varies con- 
siderably in the case of both sexes ; * and these 
variations occur not only in different races but in 
ditterent individuals of tne same race.* 

I. INITIATION AND PUBERTY,^lt is a familiar 
feature of uncivilized societies that those of their 
members who ai*e of the same sex, age, or oocupa- 

1 Of these the most marked are, in females, enlargement of 
the breasts, the growth of hair on the pubes and armpits, and 
the menstrual flow ; and, in males, the breaking of the voice, 
and the growth of hair on the armpits, pubes, and face. 

s As to the changes and the disorders of mind and body to 
which puberty has special relation, see art. AnobSSCBNCS and 
authorities therein cited. See also A. B. Orawley, The Myttvd 
Rote, London. 1902, p. 198. 

* A. van Gennep, Let RUet de pottage, p. 06 ff. These varia- 
tions are due to many causes, among which may be reckoned 
race, climate, diet, housing, clothing, occupation, temperament, 
mode of life, and state of health (H. Ploss and M. BartolB, Dot 
WeUt in der Naiur und yniUrkundeiO, {. 421 ff,). 

4 Thus, in Eg^t, the average age at which menstruation 
begins is, aocording to one authority. 9~10 years, according to 
another 10-13 years, while, among tne Somali. It is 16 years. 
For 684 women of Tokyo the figures were ; at 11 years. 2 ; at 12 
years. 2 ; at 18 years, 26 ; at 14 years, 78 ; at 16 years, 224 ; at 
16 years, 228 ; at 17 yearr 68 ; at 18 years, 44 ; at 19 years, 10 ; 
at 20 years, 2 (Ploss and Bartels. L 482 ff. ; van Gennep, p. 95). 
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Uon, or 'who have been participante in the same 
rite at the same time, or who are affected by 
interests common to all of them, tend to form 
themselves into subordinate social groups, member- 
ship of which confers special rights, imposes special 
duties, secures special privileges, ana exposes to 
special supernatural innuences. To attain egress 
from or entrance into such a group requires as its 
necessary nni/9 the observance of certain customs 
or the performance of certain rites ; > and we find, 
accordingly, that, in many instances, admission 
into the ranks of the mature is restricted to those 
who have undergone the appropriate preparation.* 
It is a common practice to give to the rites which 
mark separation from childhood and entrance upon 
manhood or womanhood the name of * rites of 
puberty.* And yet it is only to certain of those 
rites that the name can be accurately applied ; for 
admissibility to the ranks of mature persons is, 
in many instances, determined not by arrival at 
puberty, but by something having no necessary 
connexion with it, such as attainment of a certain 
age* or possession of a certain capacity or quality.* 
Objection upon these grounds to an indiscriminat- 
ing use of the name has, we venture to think, been 
pushed too far by van Gennep.* At the same time, 
tie has done good service in insisting on the limits 
of its applicability ; and, accordingly, we shall 
confine our employment of it to those rites whose 
celebration is determined in point of time by 
reference to puberty. 

It is, however, to be kept in view that, in some 
instances, a rite which is undoubtedly a rite of 
puberty does not take place until full development 
of puberty is attained,* while, in others, it is post- 
|Kmed for reasons of convenience or by force of 
circumstances.^ In cases in which initiation is 
spread over a long course of years it may bo that 
none or some only of the rites are puberty rites ; * 

1 Van Oennep, p. 86f. ; H. Schurtz, AUtrUaumuni Miinner- 
biln<U,p. 62 1; artt Initutiov. 

3 In Fiji uncirouinciMcd youths were regarded as unclean 
(B. Thomson, The Fijians, London, 1908, p. 216) ; and among 
some o( the hill tribes of Central India an uninitiated person 
was tabued. Thus, a child who had not undergone the rites of 
hair-shaving or ear-piercing was treated os bhtU, or devil, not 
suiHect to tribal restrictions as to food, etc. (W. Orooke, ‘The 
mil Tribes of the Central Indian Hills,’ JAI xxvUl. 11898] 246). 
E. J. Eyre (Journals of Expeditions of Discovery into Central 
jlustra/ia, Ix)ndon, 1846, it. 201) says of a 8. AustroUaii black- 
fellow : * He is a stupid idiotic sort of man so that the natives 
have not deemed him worthy of receiving the honours of their 
ceremonies, and still coll him boy or youth, although he is an 
oldish man’ (see A. W. Howitt, I'he Eativs Tribes of S.E. 
Australia, London, 1904, p. 630\ 

» As in ancient Home (see P. C. von Savigny, System des 
hsutigen rbmisehen Beehts, Berlin, 1840, iii. 66; B. W. Lelst, 
OraeeoAtalisehe Reehtsgesehiehte, Jena, 1884, p. 66 ff.). 

4 Such as ability to carry arms (J. Qrimm, DsuUchs Eeehts- 
aUerthdmer*, Obttingen, 1881, p. 416) or prowess in war or 
foray (van Oennep, p. 126). 

» AosfP. 

« See the account of the oeremony of the Yuln tribe (below, 
II.X and W. E. Roth, Ethnological Studies amonq the E.W. 
Centsvi Queensland Aborigines, Brisbane and London, 1897, p. 

1 1t is postponed sometimes until a sufficient number of candi- 
dates has been coIlecte<l (L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, Kamilaroi 
and Kumai, Melbourne, 1880, p. 102), and sometimes until 
sufficient food bos been procured for the feast which forms 
part of the ceremomr (M. Krieger, Neu-Ouinea, Berlin, 1899, p. 
IW ; W. 8. and K. Routledge, WttJi a Prehistorie People : the 
Akikuyu of British E. Africa, London. 1910, p. 161X or to pay 
the superintendent of the rite (B. T. Somerville, ‘Notes on 
some Islands of the New Hebrides,' JAI (1808-94) 5), or 
until the chiefs son is old enough (O. MoOoll Theal, Uitt. qfS. 
Africa, London, 1888-03, ii. 206). In some Instances the 
ceremony takes place only every four or flvo years (H. A. Junod, 
The Life <f a S African Tribe. London, 1912, f. 74; W. 0. 
Willoughby, * Notes on the Initiation Oeremony of the Beowana,’ 
JA I xxxix. [1909] 229), while in others it is suspended owing to 
the occurrence of a calamity (Theal, loe. eU\ such os war, 
famine, or plague (L. Fison, ’The Nanga, or Sacred Stone En- 
closure^ of Wafnimala, Fiji,’ JA/xIv. (1886) 

® Spencer-Glilen», p. 212 f. Among the A-kamlta the children 
of both sexes ore circumclssd when about five » six yew old, 
end a second ceremony is performed at pub^y (0. W, I|obley, 
The Ethnology of the A Kamba and other B. African Tribec, 
Cambridge, 1910, p. esX Similarly, among some of the northern 


and Bonietimes a puberty rite loses its original 
significance by being merged in a rite of another 
kind.^ 

II. Description of puberty rites.— X rite 
of puberty is sometimes a simple rite, consisting 
merely of a dance,* a feast,* or a procession through 
the street,* and sometimes it is a complex rite, in- 
cluding within it or accompanied by subordinate 
ceremonies. 

Thus ths northern tribes of Central Australis celebrate two 
rites ^circumcision and subincision— which are obliiratory on 
all males, and which always take place at puborty.s In the 
Urabiinna tribe the novice who has undergone both operations 
Is shown some of the sacred totemic ceremonies, and receives 
instructions as to his conduct. He must give a present of fO(Kl 
to the operators ; and they, by touching Ins mouth with a piece 
of meat, release him from the ban of silence.'^ 

In one of the northern central tribes— ths Larskia— the 
novice is subjected, not to any mutilation, but to hard usage 
such as kicks and blows, and to tests of strength, endurance, 
and courage ; B and finally he la shown and given a sacred bull- 
roarer which he may not show to his younger brothers or any 
woman.o Among the Yuln of S.E. 'Australia, who practise 
neither circumcision nor subincision, a tooth is knocked out 
by a medioine-man.u During the ceremonies the bull-roarer is 
frequently heard. Its sound represents the thunder, which is 
the voice of Daramulun.^ The chief rite is followed by dances, 
pantomimio representations, and other solemnities, of which 
one of the moat imjmrtant Is the mock burial and resurrection 
of a tribesman.^* The novices are subjected to certain foo<l re- 
strictions. Charcoal dust is the appropriate covering during 
the ceremoniea ; and, when they close, it is washed off as an 
indication that everything connected with them is done with. 
The youths are ualnt^ and invested with the belt of manhood, 
and retire into the bush, where the men who have hod charge 
of them during the rite Instruct them and give them their 
totem names. The novices do not take their place os men in 
the community until the medicine-men are satisfied of their 
fitness. Then they are permitted to marry. 14 

Among some of the Victorian tribes the chief rite consists of 
a fight Dctween the novices of two tribes which are at feud, 

tribes of Central Australia the throwing up oeremony precedes 
drcumcision and snbincision (see i>eiow, II.). 

I See below, HI. 1 (/) note, and J. Kohler, ‘Das Eeoht der 
Panuoa,’ ZVRW xiv. [1900] 861 (Tami Islander^ 

3 See 8. Possorge, Die Busmmiinncr der Kalahari, Berlin, 
1907, p. 101 f. 

* E. Beardmore, ‘The Natives of Mowat, Daudtd, Now Quinoa,* 
JAI xix. [1890] 400; H. H. Bancroft, NR, London. 1875, i. 684 
(Ceris and Tepocas). In the Marshall Islands the occurrence of 
first menstruation Is celebrated by festivities, accompanied with 
singing and gifts of flowers (J. Kohler, * Das Uecht der Marschall- 
insulaner,’ ZVRW xiv. 4,S7). 

4 B. Gruiokshank, Bightem Years on the Gold Coast qf Africa, 
London, 1868, il. 193 f. 

» Among some tribes these rites are preceded by a ceremony 
In which u»o novice is thrown up in the air and caught in the 
arms of the msn (Bpencer-Oillen», p. 837 ; cf. Spencer-Gillen^, 
pp. 214-218). 

4 Spencer-Oillenb, n. 328 f. Amongsome of the trilMS of N. W. 
Central Queensland (Both, p. 170 ff.) and S.E. Australia (Howitt , 
p. 530, note 2) the ceremonies are performed at full development 
of puberty, when the moustache and heard l)egtn to show. In 
the cose of the Narrinyeri the principal rite of atlinission to the 
ranks of men consists in plucking out the beard and mousUctie 
(»6. p. 674X In the Yerkla-mlning tribe circumcision does not 
take place till about the eighteenth year (i6. p. 004), while 
among the Dleri it is performs at the age of nine or ten years, 
when the novice receives a new name, and it is followed some 
years afterwards by subincision, in virtue of which the youth 
D^mes a 'thorough man' (ib. p. O.'^Of.). In the c.aa« of the 
Arunta and other tribes the rite of painting ths boy and throw- 
ing him up takes place when he Is ten or twelve years of age. 
He may be circumcised at any time after puberty (Spencer- 
Oillen*, pp. 214-218). 

7 Spencer.«illen»>, p. 884 f. « lb. p. 881 f. » lb. p. 332. 

10 Where the practice of knocking out teeth prevails among 
Uio northern central tribes, it has, at the present day at all 
events, nothing to do with initiation (t6. p. 829). 

II In the case of the ceremony in which Howitt took part there 
were three novices, of whom two were fourteen or fifteen years 
of age, while Uie third was older and had an incipient moustache 
(Howitt, p. 631 ; cf. p. 630, noto 2). 

13 Among some of the northern central tribes the women and 
children believe that the sound of the bull-roarer is the voice (if 
a spirit who devours and sulweqiiently restores the novK*e 
(Bpencer-Qlllenb, pp. 366, 601 ; cf, i)p, 843, 499). Beliefs funda- 
mentally the same are found in all Australian tribes (Spcticor- 
Gillen*, p. 246, note 1 ; Howitt, pp. 638. 628, 631 IT. ; cf. p. 6Wi). 
See also Krieger, p. 167; J. Holmes, 'Initiation Ceremonies of 
the Natives of the Papuan Gulf,’ JAI xxxii. [1002] 4l9f. 

13 * The ceremonies are intended to impress and tprrif3' the 
boy In such a manner that the lesson may be indelible, and 
may govern the whole of his future life. But the intention is 
also to amuse In the intervals of the serious rites ’ (Howitt, p. 
682). 

14 Howitt. pp. 66fi-661. 
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among others, of painting the novices and cutting their hair in 
a peculiar fashion, while, in some instances, plucking out the 
hair accompanies the rite of knocking out teeth.t 

Women, while usually taking part in the preliminaries to. and 
accompaniments of, the rite, are excluded from its actual per* 

formance.^ 

As to the initiation of girls, we may observe that the cere* 
mony of rubbing the breasts with fat and ochre,* and the 
operation of cutting open the vagina, followed by sexual inter- 
course with men who stand to them In certain relationships,^ 
appear to be the equivalents of the ceremonies of throwing up 
in the air and subinelsion. Among the Arunta and Ilpirra 
tribes, a girl, during her first menstruation, is secluded at a spot 
apart from the woinon's oanip, unvlsited by men,* while at 
U))per Yarra she is. at the same period, tied with cords so 
tightly as to cause ner acute pain. These are not removed 
until the flow has ceased.* Among the Dieri the practice of 
knocking out two of the lower middle front teeth is not con- 
fined to Doys.f 

ITT. Characteristic features of puberty 
HITES, — In the preceding paragraph we have 
noted the main characteristics of afew of thepuherty 
rites practised by some of the Australian tribes, 
and found that they included mutilations, the im* 
position and removal of tabus, tests of eniiurance, 
strength, skill, and courage, ceremonial painting, 
decorating, hair-cutting, and the like, dances ami 
pantomimic representations, ablutions, naming 
anew, seclusion, instruction, investiture with a 
new dress, sexual intercourse, and certain other 
usages, which we shall now proceed to consider. 

^ 1 . Mutilations.— (a) Circumcision.— Tina ojiera- 
tion frequently Berve.s as a rite of puberty either 
alone ** or in conjunction with other rites.* It is 
employed sometimes in the case of males only'* 
ana sometimes in the case of females as well." It 
takes place sometimes on arrival at puberty," or 
full puberty," and sometimes at stated intervals." 
Occasionally it is postponed owing to special 
circumstances." 

(6) Knocking out teeth , — Among the Murrum- 
bidgee, Murray, and Goulbum trioes two of the 
incisor teeth oi the lower jaw are knocked out in 
the cose of boys on arrival at puberty ; " and 
among the Batoka there prevails the custom of 
knocking out upper front teeth of both girls and 
boys at the same period." 

1 Howitt, pp. 002 1., 010, 013. 

* Siienoer-Uilleni*. p. 858. The Warramunga trilie is an ex- 
ception ; see also Roth, pp. 171, 177. 

* Bpenoer-Glllen*, pp. 269, 459 (. ; Spenoer-Oillen*', pp. 474- 
476. 

* Spencer-Gillon*, p. 183 1. ; Spencer-Glllen*, p. 92 f. ; Koth. p. 
174 f. 

* 8pencer*Qlllena, p. 400 ; Spencor-Gillenb, p. 601, 

* K. Brough Siiiytn, 7’As Aborxgiw* of Victoria^ London and 
MiHioume, 1878, i. 05 ; see also p. 01 f. as to another curious 
practioe. 

7 llowitt, p. 655. The operation takes place when the child is 
from eight to ten years of age. 

* Mungo Park, Travel* in the Interior DietricU of Africa, 
London, 1799, j>. 265 (Mandingoes) : B. Thomson, p. 216 
(Fijians): G. If. von ijangsdorff, voyagti and Travel* in 
various Parts of the World during the rears 1S03~07, Eng. tr., 
London, 1813-14, 1. 15S (Ntikahival 

* Koutlodge, p. 151 ff. ; H. K. Tate, ' Further Notes on the 
Kikuyu Tribes of British East Africa,’ JAI xxxiv. [liKR] 266 
(Akikuyu); H. H. Johnston, Briiieh Central Africa, liondon, 
1897 (Wa-yao) ; J. Roscoe, 'Notes on the Bageshu,' JA/ xxxix. 
185 1.; Junod, i. 710. (Tlionga); Theol, p. 205 (Ko8a): D. 
IJvingstone, hiieeionary TraveJe and Heeearehee in S. Africa, 
London, 1867, p. 146 f. (Bechuana and Kafir tribes) ; Krioger.p. 
107 (Kaiser Wlihelmsland). 

1® Krioger, p. 167 ; Junod, i. 79 ft. ; K. Endemann, * Mlttheil- 
ungen ulior die Sotho-Negrer,’ ZE ri. (1874] 37 f. ; von Langs* 
dorff, p. 168 ; B. Thomson, p. 216. 

u Park, p. 266; Routiedgo, p. 164 f. ; Tate, p. 266; Hoblcy, 
p. 68; S. Bagge, ‘The (fircumcision Ceremony among the 
Naivasha Masai,’ JA/ xxxiv. 167-169. 

1* Park, p. 205 ; Bagge, JAI xxxiv. 100 (girls) ; B. Torday and 
T. A. Joyce. ' Notes on the Ethnography of the Ba-Yaka,’./A/ 
xxxvi. [1900] 40; Johnston, p. 400 f. ; von Langsdorff, 1. 168; 
B. Thomson, p. 216 (Fiji ; in heathen times It took place at an 
earlier dateX 

1* J. Macdonald, * Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and Re- 
ligions of 8. African Trilies,’ JAI xix. (1800] 268. 

1-1 Bagge, JAI xxxiv. 67 ; Junod, 1. 74 f. ; Endemann, p. 87 ; 
Willoughby, JAI xxxix. iK20. 

1* WiUoughhy, foe. cU . ; ItouUedge, p. 161 ; Theal, ii. 206. 

Brough Smyth, I. 62-66. 

17 Livinfl^ne, p. 682 f. A somewhat similar usage ie practieed 
by the Sen in the case of girle before marriage. 


(c) Filing the teeth, — In Makisar the teeth of 
both sexes are filed at puberty, and a five days* 
tabu in respect of certain foods is imposed.' It is 
said that among the Kedah Semang the teeth are 
filed at puberty irrespective of sex ; * and a similar 
custom IB practised by the Malays at or about the 
same time of life.* Tlie custom of pointing the 
teeth of the Thonga girls at puberty is dying out.* 

(rf) Perforating the lips or ears. — ruberty rites in 
the case of girls include the boring of the lower lip 
for the later insertion of an ornament among the 
Tlingits,* and the piercing of the ears among the 
Tsimshians.* The ears oi the Thonga boys were 
pierced at puberty.^ 

(«) Scari^ation, tatuing, etc , — Among the Ba- 
Mbala scars are made on the face and body of both 
males and females at puberty.* I’art of the 
puberty rites to which the girls of the Abipones 
are subjected consists in pricking them with 
thorns, ashes mixed with the blood being ruhhod 
into the punctures so as to render thorn indelible. 
The operation must be borne without wincing.* 
Very similar accounts are given of the rites in the 
case of girls among the Cnarruas, Minuanes, and 
Payagnas," the Tupis," and certain tribes of the 
Orinoco.'* The Oi aon girls, when adult or nearly 
so, are tatned on the arms and back.'* In British 
New (Guinea the completion of a girl’s tatuing is a 
sign of her maturity ; ** and in llaiatea, one of the 
Society Islands, it was considered a disgrace to be 
without the tatu marks of puberty." Among tlie 
Bushmen incisions were made on the foroheaa and 
between the shoulders, and charcoal was rublied 
into them, as the final puberty rite in the case of 
boys ; '• and among the Ba-Ronga women tatuing 
seems to have connexion with marriage or, at 
least, nubility.'^ 

{/) Dilatatio vaginie^ artificial defloration,— -Iw 
the case of girls in Aziinba Land, the vagina is 
enlarged on arrival at puberty ; '* a similar practice 
prevails among the Wa-yao of British Central 

I J. G. F. Riodol, Re eluik- en kroeeharige raseen Vueschen 
Selebu en Papua, Tho Hague, 1886, p. 418. As to the practice 
in Oeram see Riedel, p. 137, and in 8, Celebes see B. F. Malthes, 
Hijdragen tot de Ethnologie van Zuid'Celebes, The Hague, 1875, 
p. 70. 

* W. W. Skeat and C. 0. Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay 
Peninsula, liOndon, 1906, Ii. 83 f. 

» lb. Junod, 1. 188. 

• A. Krause, Die TUnkit-Indiancr, Jena, 1886, p. 218 ; 
A. Erman, * Ethnographische Wahrnehmungcri und Erfaiirungen 
an die Kiiaten des Berings-Mocres,' ZE ii. [1870] 319. The 
Tlingits are called ’ Kolushes ’ by Ernmii and other writers 
(T. Waits and Q. Gerlond, Anthropoluyie tier JSlaturvulker, 
IMpng, 1859-72, lil. 816). 

® F. Boas, * First General Report on the Indians of British 
Columbia,’ in Report qf the British A mtciation for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 1SS9, London, 1890, p. 837. 

7 Junod, i. 9b t. It may be noted tiiat among the Incas the 
ears of the youths were pierced on admission to knighthood 
(Garcilosso de la Vega, First Part of the Royal Commentaries 
of the Yncas, ed. 0. R. Markham, Hakluyt Society, Ijondon, 
1869-71, ii. 176X 

0 E. Torday and T. A. Joyce, ' Notes on the Ethnography of 
the Ba-Mbala,’ JAJ xxxv. [1906] 40.3. 

k M. Dobrizbofler, An Account of the Abipones, Eng. tr., 
London, 1822. ii. 20 f. 

10 F. de Azara, Voyages dans VAnUrique mMdionale, 1781- 
J30I. Paris, 1809, 11. 10, 83. 127 f. 

II Ths Captivity of Hans Stade of Hesse, Ut,7-1555. among 
the Wild Tribes cf Eastern Brazilt ed. R. F. Burton, Hakluyt 
Society, London, 1874, p. 144. 

13 J, Gumilla, Hist, naturelle, civile st giographique de 
POrinogue, tr. from Spanish by M. Eidous, Avignon, 1757, i. 184. 

13 B. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 
1872, p. 251 ; see also pp. 248, 262. 

14 l&ieger, p. 296. 

10 J. R. Forster, Observations mads during a Voyage round 
the World, Kng. tr., Ixindon, 1778, p. 438 f.; cf. B. Thornton, 
p. 218; G. Brown, MsUmesiane and Polynesians, do. 1010, 
p. 103 (SamoaX 

10 Passarge, p. 101, who thinks it prolwble that the marks on 
the forohoM were tribal marka. 

17 Junod, 1. 180. 

10 H. Orawturd Anns, 'The Ohensamwali, or Initiation Cere- 
mony of Girls as performed in Aslmba Land. Central Africa,’ ZE 
XXX. (1898] 480. As to the practioe among the Australian tribes 
see above, II. 
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Africa ; ^ and in the Pelew lelands ’ the girls are 
frequently deflowered at or a little before puberty.* 

a. The imposition of tabus.— (a) Exclusion of 
women from rites, cfc.— Among the tribes of Centrm 
Australia women are excluded from the actual 
performance of circumcision and subincision to 
which the males are subjected.^ Amon^ the 
Thouga the lodge (sunffi) where the initiatory 
ceremonies take place is tabu to them ; * and, in 
many instances, the novice must avoid women 
(luring the rites.* Among the Narrinyeri he may 
not tiute of food belonging to a woman ; ^ and the 
Kurnai do not permit him to eat of a female 
animal.* 

(6) Exclusion of men from rites, etc.— li may be 
regarded as a rej^lation of almost universal pre- 
valence that, during a girl’s ceremonial seclusion 
at her first menstruation, she is not permitted to 
see or bo soon by men, or to hold any communi- 
cation with them.* Among the tribes of the 
Tanganyika Plateau an exception seems to be 
made in favour of a father of twins. 

(c) In relation The novices are in many 

instances subjectecl during the rites to certain food 
restrictions. In some cases a certain food is 
forbidden, while in others a special food is 
prescribed.^* 

(d) In relation to speech . — Wo have seen that 
among some of the northern tribes of Central 
Australia the novices are under a ban of silence.^* 
A similar prohibition prevails at Tutu, Torres 
Straits, in the Elema District, Papuan Gulf,** and 
among some of the Brazilian tribes.** Sometimes 

1 Johnston, p. 410. 

a J. Kubary, IHe- toeiaUn Kinricktimnm der Pdauet, Berlin, 
1885, p. 60 f. It is very doubtful if this Instance refers to a 
puberty rite. 

s It has been oltserved that * when marriage follows closely 
after puberty it is difficult to determine whether the custom 
really lielongs to the puberty rites, or to those of marriage. . . . 
It will be admitted that as puberty rites gradually l)e(;am6 
simplified or altogether obsolete such a custom [as defloration] 
could only maintoin existence as part of the marriage rites' 
(E. Sidney Ilortland, 'Concerning the Kite at the Temple of 


Oxford, 1007, p. 198 ; of. Crawley, p. 813 ; 0. A. Wilken. 
‘ Plechtighe<len en gebniiken blj vcrlovingen en huwelijken bij 
de volken van den Indischen Arcnipol,’ In Bijdragen tot de Taal-, 
Land; en Volkenkunde van N* L [1886] 

441. 

4 See above, II. ® Junod, 1. 77. 

6 Somerville, JAT xxiii. 4 ; Howitt, p. 670; Holmes, JAI 
xxxii. 420 f. Holmes tells that the novices are pcrniitto<l to 
walk abroad, but that, when they do so, they are encased in 
plaited pahu'leaves and are under a bond of silence. 

^ Howitt, p. 674 8 Ib. p. 633. 

» S. Powers, ‘ Tribes of California,’ in CofUributiom to N. 
American Ethnology. Washington, 1877, iii. 286 (Wintun); 
O. Stanley Hall, Aaoleecence, London and New York, 1004, 11. 
236 (Hupa); Nil i. 278 f. (Spokane); Krause, pp. 218, SlU 
(Tlingits, Ifaidas); Boas, in Repwt of the Bruuh Assoota- 
tion, p. 837 (Tsimshian) ; 0. Wilkes, Narrative of the United 
StaUi Exploring Expedition, 18S8-US, London, 1846, iv. 456 
(Pend ’Oreilles) ; 0. G. Seligmann, in Repotii of the Cambridge 
Anthropological Expedition to Torree Straits, Cambridge, 1001- 
12, v. 201 (. ; Endemann, p. 88 ; Junod, i. 177 f. ; Animi, p. 
48 IT. ; H. Zache, ' Bitten und Gebrkuche der Suaheli,' ZE xxxi. 
[1800] 71 ; li. Decle, Three Yean in Savage Africa, I^mdon, 
1808, p. 78 ; J. Ma(xlonald, * Manners, Customs, Superstitions, 
and Religions of S. African Tribes,' JAI xx. [1881] 117. 

C. Gouldsbury and H. Sheane, The Great Plateau of 
Northern Rhodesia, London, 1911, p. 160. 

11 C. G. Seligmann, pp. 202, 204; Holmes, JAI xxxii. 422; 
R. E. Guise, 'On the Tribes inhabiting the Mouth of the 
Wanigela River, New Guinea,' JAI xxviii. 207 ; Powers, til. 86 ; 
Howitt, p. 683; Spenoer-Oillen*, p. 256; Passarge, p. 101; 
O. McCall Theal, Xa0r Folk-Lore^, London, 1880, p. 218 ; NR i. 
242 ; C. HiU'Tout, ' Ethnological Report on the StsB^lis,' etc., 
JAI xxxiv. 320, *ReAX)rt on the Ethnology of the SUatluniH,' 
JAI XXXV. 136; cf. Census of India, VJOl, Calcutta, 1008, iii. 
64 (Andamans, where the abstention Is voluntary); Ri^el, 
p. 418 (Makisar). 

13 Powers, p. 286 f. ; R. H. Schomburgk, Reisen in Britiseh 
Guiana, ISkO-Uh, lieipxig, 1847-48, ii. 816, 431 ; R. Sutherland 
Rattray, Some Folk-Lore Stories and Songs in Chmyanja, 
London, 1907, p. 102 ; Passarge, p. 101. 

15 See above, II. ** Seligmann, p. 210. 

16 Holmes, JA I xxxii. 410 ff. 

16 J. F. Lofitau, Mmirs des sauvages amtriquains, Paris, 
1724, i. 292. 


S(»e6ch with certain persons only is peniiitted,* or it 
is confined to whispering.* In otiier cases archaic 
or forei^ words are used during the ceremonies.* 

(e) Aft«ce//a7tcot4«.— Instances are to be found in 
which the novices are prohibited from feeding 
themselves,* scratching themselves with their 
hands,* touching the hair or face,* touching the 

t round with their feet,’ looking upon the sun * or 
re,* lighting the fire,** looking back,** washing,** 
working,** or sleeping.** 

3. Tests of endurance, etc.— In many cases the 
novices are forced to practise a rigid fast.** Thus, 
among the Musquakie Indians, the youth under- 
goes a prolonged fast at puberty, wandering alone 
until he dreams what his medicine is to be, and, 
sometimes, w'hat his vocation is.** Sometimes the 
novices are forced to remain in deep water,*’ or to 
thrust their heads through collars of thorns,** or 
are gashed ** or scarified or beaten ** wdth supple 
wands** or stinging nettles,** or are exposed to the 
bite of venomous ants,** or are deprived of sleep,** 
or are bound so tightly as to suffer great pain.** 
Among the Thonga they must suffer cold, thirst, 
and cruel punishments.*’ Sometimes they iiiiist 
show their prowess by killing a man,** or their 
intelligence by deciphering picture riddles; ** while, 
in some instances, austerities in the case of women 
are designed to serve as remedies rather than as 
tests.** 

* Roth, p. 171. 

* J. Maalonald, JAI xx. 117 ; E. W. P. Chlnnery and W. N. 
Beaver, ' Notes on the Initiation Ceremonies of the Koko, 
Papua,' JAAi xlv. [1016] 76 ; Howitt, p. 608. 

Junod, i. 80. * Seligmann, pp. 201, 204. 

6 Riedel, p. 187 f. (Ceram). 

6 Stanley Hall, ii. 236 (Hupa). 

7 Sehoinburgk, II. 431 (()arlba); Lafltau, I. 292 (Brazilian 
tribes) ; Seligmann, p. 204 ; B. Banks, ' Marriage Customs of the 
Now Britain Group/ JAI xviii. [1880] 286 ; Rattray, p. 108 (Cen- 
tral Angoniland); see GIfi, pt vli., Balder the Beautifot, 1. Iff. 

3 Krause, p. 218 (Tlingits): G. M. Sproat, Ncluwu and Studies 
cf Savage lAfe, l/)ndon, 1868, p. 04 (Abts) ; F. Boas, • ThlnJ 
Report on the Indians of British Columbia,' in Report of the 
Bntish Association for the Advancement of Science, 1S91, 
l/>ndon, 1802, n. 418 (Bilquia) ; Seligmann, p. 204 f. ; Stanley 
Mall, li. 236 (Hupa). According to Powers p. 86, the Hupa 
girl is blindfolded ; GB^, pt. vli.. Balder the Beautiful, i. 18 f. 

* Sproat, p. 04 ; cf. Lafltau, 1. 263. 

10 Passarge, p. 101 (Riistimen). 

** Stanley Hall, ii. 236 (Hupa). 

*0 Somerville, JAI xxiii. 4 (New llebrideH). 

40 K. E. Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man's Muni, 
London, 1006, p. 67 f. (Bavlli). 

4^ Junofl, 1. 01 (Thonga); Howitt, p. 674 (Narrinyeri). 
4%Renaud des Marchais, Voyage en GuinAe, aux Ues voisincs, 
et d Cayenne fait en 17t6-t7, Paris, 1730, iv. 863 ; J. B. du Terire, 
Ilist.ginirale des Antilles, do. 1667-71, i. 871, 376 ; Riedel, p. 
76; OarcilasBO do la Vega, ii. 160. See art. Fastiko (Intro- 
ductory and non-Christian), ft 5. 

46 M. A. Owen, Folk-Lore of the Mftsguakie Indians, Ixmdon, 
1004, p. 67 f. As to other tribes see lafltau, i. 336; Hill-Tout, 
JAI XXXV. 186; G. Catlin, Letters and Notes on the Manners, 
Customs, and Conditions of the North Atneriean Indians, 
London, 1841, i. 36; P. F. X. de Charlevoix, Journal d'un 
Voyage . . . dans i'Am^rigue seplentrionale, Paris, 1744, vl. 
67, 69. See art. Calbndak (American), 4 3. Among the southern 
Californians Liie youth was intoxicated and harassed with 
questions {NR i. 414 ; see Stanley Hall, 11. 23S, as to this use of 
intoxicants among Tuscaroros and other tribes). 

47 E. Gottschllng, 'The Bawenda,' JAI xxxv. 372 f. ; Junod, 
i. 177!.; Rattray, p. 103. 

>6 Gouldsbury and Sheane, p. 169. 

46 Schomburgk, i. 168, ii. 481 ; du Turtre, 1. 376 ; Oumilla, i. 
184; J. Lery, in J. de Bry, Uisi. Americas . . . , Frankfort, 
1592-1602, pt. iii. ch. xvi. ; Lafltau, i. 201. 

^ Seligmann, p. 216 ; see also Junod, i. 179 ; and Dolton, pp. 
248. 261. 

24 Junod, I. 82. 

23 Schomburgk, ii. 816 ; A. R. Wallace, A Narrative of Travels 
on the A mason and Rio Negro, London, 1863, p. 400 f. ; J. 
Macdonald, JAIxix. 268; Livingstone, p. 146. 

3* NR 1. 414. 

24 Jit, • des Marehals, Iv. 865 f. ; of. E. F. Im Thurn, A mong 
the Indians of Guiana, London, 1883, p. 221. 

25 J. Macdonald, JA I xix. 268. 

2e R. Brough Smyth, I. 66 ; of. Schomburgk, ii. 431. 

27 Junwl, i. 82f. 

* J. L. Krapf. Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labours 
in Eastern Africa, London, 1860, p. 147. 

26 Hobley, p. 71 1 

von den Steinen, UnUr den Naturvolkem Zentral- 
Brasiliens, Berlin, 1804, p. 197. Among these tribes menstrua- 
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4. CeremonUl daubing:, masldnsr, paintiop, etc. : 
ceremonial dress. — We have seen that oharooa! 
dust is the appropriate covering during some of the 
Australian ceremonies.^ It is put to a similar use 
in Yam and Tutu.* The face, Moulder^ and chest 
of the Indian youth seeking to find his medicine 
are blackened.’ So are those of the girls among 
the Kolushes/ while, among the Sotho Negroes, 
they are smeared with ashes.* The Kosa,* the 
Wanyika,^ and other African tribes* daub the 
boys with white cla^. In some instances the 
novice is masked,* while among some of the tribes 
of Central Australia he is painted with distinctive 
patterns.^* Among the Hupa,^^ the Tlingits,^* the 
Bcchuanas, and the Kafirs ” the girla— and, among 
the Kosa,'* the boys— wear a distinctive dress ; in 
N, W. Central Queensland the novices are decorated 
with necklets and feathers.^ 

5. Dances and pantomimic representations. — 
Dances are Hometiines the sole ceremony at 
puberty,^* and much more frequently form an 
important part of puberty rites.** Elaborate 
pantomimic representations take place during the 
Central and S.£. Australian solemnities,^ one of 
the most important of which is that of mock burial 
and resurrection.** Elsewhere we find mimic com- 
bats** and symbolic practices representing deflora- 
tion** and new birth.** 

6 . Naming anew.— Among the Wa-yao a new 
name is dven at circumcision, and the old name is 
discarded.** The Andamanese girl is given a fiower 
name after the one of the sixteen selected trees 
which happens to be in bloom when she arrives at 
puberty.* On the occurrence of the same event 
the Inca girl received a name from her chief 
relative;** and among the Jakun of Johor** and 
some of the E. African tribes*^ names are changed 
at puberty. Among some of the Australian trlMs 
an individual** or a sacred** name is given at 
tton is regftrdod os a disoMs : and elsewhere as the result of 
connexion with the moon In the shape of a young man (Selin:* 
mann, p. 209 ; ct. J. Ros(X)e, * Further Notes on the Manners 
and Customs of the Batfanda,’ */A I xxxii. 90). For other ex* 
planations see Crawley, pp. 10 f., 102, 196. 

1 See alKtve, 11. s Seligmann, pp. 202, 200. 

* Charlevoix, vl. 07 ; see lAfltau, 1. .S30. 

* Erman, p. 318. ’ Endemann, p. 88. 

6 Theal, llitt. o/S. A/riea, 11. 206. 

^ Krapf, p. 147. ^ Macdonald, JAI xix. 208. 

V Holmes, JAI xxxii. 410 ; Junod, 1. 92. 

10 Spencer*Qillen», pp. 215, 221, 242. 

u Stanley Hall, ii. 230. 1 * Krause, p. 218. 

1 * liivinnfstone, p. 149. *’ Theal, loo. eit. 

1 # Rotli, p. 170. 18 PnssargOi p. 191. 

17 L. T. Moegridf^e, * The Nyaasaland Tribes, their Customs 
and their Poison Ordeal,’ JAI xxxii. [1902J 47U; Johnston, p. 
409 f. (Wayao); Oottschling-, JAJ xxxv. 978 f. (llawenda); 
Roscoe, 'Notes on the OaKeahu,' JAI xxxix. (1009] 1861.; 
Livingstone, p. 146 (Bechuana, etc.) ; Dennett, p. 691. (BaviH); 
M. Cme, ' Notes on the Wagogo of Gorman East Africa,’ JAI 
xxxii. (1002J 308 f. ; Ceiusut of India, 790/ jii. 64 (Andamanese) ; 
Seligmann, pp. 202, 204 ; Krieger, p. 297 (British New Guinea) ; 
Roth, p. 171 ; Brough Smyth, T. 62 ; Powers, iii. 85, 286 f. (Hupa, 
Wintun): cf. NR i. 416. 

18 See Snonocr-Oillen*, chs. vll.-xl. ; Howitt, ch. lx. I. 

18 llowitt, p. 554 (f.; see above, 11. Similar conoepUons 
receive ceremonial expression in certain Initiatory rites, which 
cannot be criassed as puberty rites; see 8pencer*Qillen% p. 
623 f. ; Spencer-i’.illerd*. p. 480 ff. ; Riedel, p. 107 ff. (Ceram); L. 
Flaon, JAI xlv. [1885] 14 ff. (VitI Lovu): cf. G. Dale, *An 
Account of the Principal Customs of the Natives inhabiting the 
Bondei Country,’ .J A / xxv. (18901 188 f. 

30 Roth, p. 170; Hobley, p. 70; Chioriery and Beaver, «/gA/ 
xlv. 74. 

31 Riedel, p. 183, 'Gnlelaund Tobeloresen,’ ZExvW. (1886) 81 f. 
(Oeram and Halmahera) ; see Crawley, p. 303 f. Frazer {QB^, 
pt. vii,, BaUUr the Beautiful, ii. 248) takes a different view. 

33 Routlcdge, p. 161 f. Among the A-Kainba the novices are 
thrasl through an open door and told to proceed through a 
new gate along a new road to the (orcst, and to return bv the 
same way. The door and gate are never used again (Hobley, 
p. 74 ; Fraser, loe. eit. ii. 248 and 261 ff.). 

33 Johnston, n. 400. 34 Centtte of India, 1901, iii. 64. 

33 0. de Molina, 'The Fables and Rites of the Inca^’ In 
NamUiveo qf the Rites and Lavm of the Vneae, tr. and ed. 
C. R. Markham, Hakluyt Society, London, 1878, p. 68 f. 

Skeat and Bhwiien, ii. 68. 

37 Duff Macdonald, A/rieana, London, 1882, 1. 126. 

38 Roth, p. 171. 39 Spencer-Qillen^, p. 681. 


initiation ; and instances of change of name at 
puberty might easily be multiplied.^ 

7. Seclusion.— Among the Tlingits a girl at her 
first menstruation was shut np in an isolated hut 
of boughs for a year. She might not leave it 
except at night nor be visited py any but her 
nearest female relatives.* Similar practices prevail 
among many of the Indian tribes of N. America,* 
among the Koniagas,* the Malemut and Unidit,* 
and tne Alents,* and in some of the islands of 
Torres Straits. ^ Among the Caribs,* the tribes of 
the Upper Amazon,* the River Plate,*® and French 
Guiana,** and the Maonsis the girl’s hammock is 
slung close under the roof, where she is exposed to 
the smoke, which is increased as much as possible.** 
In New Britain girls are placed in ci^es at an 
early am, and kept there until marriageable.** 
We find less rigorous forms of seclusion among 
the Hupa and Wintfln,** the Pend ’Oreilles,** and 
the Tsimshian** and Musquakie Indians,*^ at 
Ceram in former times,** and among many African 
tribes.** 

Boys are secluded sometimes in the bush,** some- 
times in isolated hats,** and sometimes in a lodge 
constructed for the occasion.** 

8. Instructions. — The instructions given to 
novices differ in different cases in nature, scope, 
and value. Sometimes they are concern^ with 
the sacred mysteries** or tribal legends;** some- 
times they deal with the duties of a tribesman 
towards the women of the tribe, the aged, and the 
IHior,*® or towards the community** — c.y., in time 
of war ;** and sometimes they emorace politics and 
government,** economic regulations,** or matters 
such as tribal etiquette and decorum,*® intercourse 
between the sexes,** or domestic duties ;** or they 
inculcate such lessons as that pain must be en- 
dured,** and that selfishness** and greediness** 
must be avoided. Very frequently the duties of 
implicit obedience during the ceremonies and 
of never divulging what he secs or hears** are 
strongly impressed upon the novice, 

9. Toe final ceremonies.— (a) Investing with a 
new dress, ornaments, etc., ceremonial washing, 


1 Bee Omwiey. pp. 270, 299, 800. 486. 

3 Krauee, p. 218 ; Erman, ^ 818 f. 

3 Krause, p. 810 (ilaldaa) ; Sproat, p. 03 f. (AliU); NR i. 117 1. 
(Ghlj^l^wa^; Hill-Tout, JAI xxxiv. 310 f., xxxv. 136. 

3 E. W. Nelson, 'The Eskimo about Bering Strait/ 18 RBEW 
(1899], p. '291. 

9 See art. Albutb. 7 Seligmann, p. 203 1. 

9 Schomburgk, if. 481. 

3H. W. Bates, The Naiuratiet on the Amazons\ London, 
1878, p. 882. 

10 UflUu, !. 268. ** Des Marchais, Iv. 363. 

>3 Schomburgk, 1. 816 1. »» Danks, JA / xvili. 286. 

Powers, pp. 85, 2361. 7® Wilkes, Iv. 456. 

1 * P. Boas, in 1889 Report qf (he British Auoeialion, p. 836 f. 
17 Owen, p. 70. 78 Riedel, p. 138. 

7»Oole, jAI xxxII. 809: H. S. Stannus, 'Notes on Some 
Tribes of British Central Africa,' I xl. (1910] 297 ; J. Roscoe, 
The Uganda, London, 1911, p. 80; Junod i. 177 f. ; Decle, p. 
78; J. Macdonald, JAI xx. 110; ’Theal, Kajlr Folk-Lorei, p. 
217; Endemann, p. 88; Pesohuel Loesohe, 'Indiscretos aus 
Loango,’;!^^ x. (18781 28; Dennett, p. 00 f. ; R. M. Connolly, 
'Social Life in Fanil-land,* JAI xxvl [1897] 148; GouldBbu’ry 


and Bheane, p. 169. 

30 stannus, loo. cU . : Spencer-Gillen% p. 228 ; see above, II. 

37 J. Macdonald, JaI xix. 268. 

33 Junod, I. 70f. ; Somerville, JAIxxWl 4. 

33 Spencer-OilleD*. p. 220 ; Spencer-Gillcnb, pp. 880, 861 ; B. 
Tregear, 'The Maoris of New Zealand,’ JA / xix. DOf. 

34 Brough Smyth, i. 64 (Victorian tribes); Johnston, p. 410 


(Wa-yao). 

30JohDi 


Johnston, p. 410; Howitt, p. 694 (Kaniilsroi) ; 0. Hill-Tout, 
' Report on the Ethnology ol the Siclatl.' JAI xxxiv. 82. 

30 Holmes, ./A f xxxii. 4191. ; Johnston, loe. eit. 

37 Johnston, loc. eiL *3 Livingstone, p. 147. 

3S Reports qf the Cambridge Anthropotofjieal Expedition to 
Torrea Straits, vf. [1908] 284 (Murray Islands). 

30 Ootts^llng, JA I xxxv. 872 ; Gouldsbuiy and Shaone, p. 169. 
3> Angos, p. 48 f. ; Johnston, p. 409. 

33 Gouldtbury and Sheane, toe. eit . ; Livingstone, p. 149. 

33 Gottschling, loo. eit. 34 Johnston, p. 410. 

3* Hill-Tout, JAI xxxiv. 82. 

30 Spencer-Gilleu*, p. 221 ; Howitt, pp. 686, 680, 668. 
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The Tupl girls wore cotton strings 
round wrist and waist to show that they were 
marriageable,* and the girls of Jap* and among 
the Herero received a special dress at puberty!* 
When an Or&on girl approaches maturity, sne 

g athers up her hair in a knot,^ and among the 
outhem Slavs a girl at the same period winds 
her hair under her fez.* Among the Musquakie 
Indians a girl is secluded at puberty, and at the 
close of her seclusion is washed and dressed in new 
clothes ; * and the practice of clothing, ornament- 
ing, and decorating the girls at the conclusion of 
the ceremonies is widely prevalent* Sometimes 
the novice is marked on the forehead with a spot 
of blood,* or with the symbol of the shaman’s 
familiar spirit* In manv instances tlie boys 
receive some badge of manhood on the completion 
of the rites, and are clothed in new garments, 
anointed, and decorated.** 

In one case the novice must, after the comple- 
tion of the ceremony, visit anotiier trilie ana is 
feasted on his return.** 

Bathing or washing frct^uently forms part of 
puberty ceremonies,** espec ally at the final stage. 
Thus, among some of the Victorian tribes, uie 
novice is given over to the women, who wash off the 
clay and charcoal with which he has been daubed, 
paint him, and dance before him. Ho is now a 
man.** Similar practices prevail in Kaiser 
Willielm.sland,** at Torres Straits,** and among 
many African tribes.** Among the Swahili the 
girl IS symbolically cleansed by being rubbed with 
powdered sandal- wood.** 

Ceremonial hair-cutting takes place sometimes 
at the commencement** and somotimea at the 
close ** of the ceremonies. Among the Narrang-ga 
tribe the hair and beard of the novice are plumed 
out on three successive occasions.*® 

{b) Fcastiruft mtumalia.—ln many instances the 
end of the ceremonle.s is marked by feasting** and 


1 See The Captivity of Bans Stade of p. 148, note 4. 

2 A, Senfft, * Die Rochteitton der Jap-Eingreborenen,’ Olohu$, 
xci. [1907] 142. They also have their teeth blackened and 
receive gifts. 

8 J. Kohler, ‘ Das Recht der Herero,’ ZVRW xiv. [1900] 814. 

* Dalton, p. 2.^2. 

8 F. S. Krausa, Situ und Brattoh der SUdelaven^ Vienna, 1S82, 
p. 93. 

tt Owen, p. 70. They, too, receive presents, 

7 Riedel, p. 187 (Ceram); Seligniann, pp. 202, 204 (Torres 
Straits): Connolly, JAl xxvi. 148 (Fanti); Angas, p. 48 f. 
(Azimba Ijand); Dennett, p. 69 f. (Davill); Oouldsbury and 
Sheano, p. 160 (Tanganyika Plateau); Schomburgk, 1. 168 
(Warraus) ; Nelson, p. 201 (Malemut). 

8 Hobley, p. 73. » Ilill-Tout, JA 1 xxxv. 136. 

JOHowitt, p. 668; Somerville, JAl xxill. 6 (New Hebrides); 

Seligmann, p. 211; Guise, JAl xxvill. 207 (New Guinea); 
Junod, i. 01 ^honga) ; J. Macdonald, JAl xix. 268 (S. Africa); 
Garoilosso de la Voga, if. 176 (Incas). At Rome the assumption 
of the tfxja preetexta was a public declaration of arrival at lenl 
puberty (see F. 0. von Bavigny, iii. 60 fl.); and in China Uie 
man's hat and the woman’s hairpin mark maturity (J. Kohler, 
‘ Aus dem chinesischen Clvilrecht,’ Z VRW vl. [18861 364). 

It J. L. van Hasselt, 'Die Noeforezen (Gowink Bay, New 
Guinea),’ ZB viil. [1876J 186. 

i^BUnluy Hall, iL 236 (Hupa). In the case of this Irilie 
repeated bathing forma a principal part of the rite. 

18 Brough Smyth, L 61 ; cf. llowitt, p. 656 f. 

14 Krieger, p. in. 

18 Seligmann, ppi. 202, 204, 211. 

18 Junod, i. 01 (Thonn). With his aooount of the Tilorela 
custom (p. 94) of. A. Bastian's somewhat cryptic note (Die 
RechisverhdUnine bei venehied&nen Vblkem aer Brde^ Berlin, 
1872, p. 181, note 1); Angas, p. 4Sf. (Aaimba Land); Hobley, 
p. 70 (Akamba). 

17 Zaohe, ZExxxi. 71 ; cf. Dennett, p. 60 f, 

18 lAfitau, i. 201 (Brazil): Schomburgk, i. 168 (Warraus); 
Hone Stade, p. 148 L (Tupis); B. Brough Smyth, i. 60(Viotortaii 
tribes). 

Angas, p. 48 1. (Azimba Land); Junod, 1. 02 (Thonga); 
Rattray, p. 103 (Oantral Angoniland). 

» Howitt, P. «74. ^ . . 

81 F. Boas, in 1699 Report of the Bntieh Aeaoeiotuin, n. 837 
(Tsimshlan); Krause, p. 218 (Tilnglts); NR L 684 (Corfs and 
Tepocas); Riedel, p. 138 (Ceram); Krieger, pp. 171, 296 (New 
Guinea); Somervill^ JAl xxill. 6 (New Hebrides) ; J. L. Krapf, 
p. 147 (Wanyika); J. Macdonald, JAl xix. 270; Tbeal, Kaffir 
FoUhLore^, p. 218. 


dancing,* and is frequently made the occasion of 
great licence.* 

(e) Diienehantment, r6%iouj6en;tre.— Sometimes 
the final ceremony consists in puiilication * or dis- 
enchantment * by a medicine-man, or in perform- 
ing a religious service over the novice.* 

(d) Seamnl intercourse. — In many instances 
sexual intercourse completes the rite.* 

10 . Destruction of things used during the cere- 
monies.— Among the Pitta- Pitta tribes of Queens- 
land ^ and the Thonga of E. Africa* the enclosure 
used during the rites is burnt when they are 
ended; ana the Macusis destroy everything that 
the novice has used during her seclnsion.* A 
similar practice prevails among some of the tribes 
of S. Africa.** 

11. Privileges secured by initiation. — Among 
the most iin{^rtaiit of tlicse are the rights to eat 
certain articles of food previously forbidden,** to 
join the young men’s camp,** to take part in the 
sacred ceremonies** and in the dances and de- 
liberations of the men,** to marry,** and, in many 
instances, to assume the position of a full-grown 
man.** Frec^uently initiation entitles the youth 
to wear a distinctive dress, ornaments, or other 

decoration. *7 

IV. Object of tub rites. — We have seen 
that a rite of puberty may include or indeed con- 
sist of a ceremony whicli is not exclusively employed 
as such a rite. Circumcision, c.y., serves many 
other ends than to indicate an imjKirtant epoch in 
the life of a memlier of a community. But, where 
it is practised as a rite of puberty, while it may 
and irequently does coiitinuo to serve those ends, 
it marks or operates a momentous cluuige, by 
which the novice is severed from the thinp of 
childhood and enters upon the rights and duties of 
manhood or womanhood. It is easy to trace this 
conception in the symliolism of muck burial and 
resurrection, in the passing tbroufjjh a new gate- 
way and along a new road^ in festivities ]>receded 
by seclusion, in the washing oft' of a ceremonial 
covering of charcoal or clay, in the reception of a 
new name, in the investiture in new clothing or 
ornaments and the like. 8ucli practices may be 
intended to ett'ect puritication or change of identity 
or purposes other than those of a rite of pulierty. 
Still, when employed as such a rite, they express 
the notion of severance from the past and entrance 
upon a new life. In the tests of endurance, in 

* Powers, p. 2.35 f. (Wintun); Oottschling, JAl xxxv. 872 f. 
(Bawonda); J. Roscoe, JllAl xxxix. 186 f. ; Kriegi^r, p. 297 
(British New Guinea); Schomburgk, 1. 168 (Warraus); Selig- 
maim, p. 204 (Mabuiag). 

8 Among the Sotlio Negroes the girls wear men’s clothing, 
cnrrv anus, and indulge in mad pranks and lewd condiu-t 
(Enuemann, p. 88). See also Roscoe, loo. cit . ; Tiicril, Kaffir 
Folk-Lore\p, 218, Hiet. of S. Africa, ii. 206 ; J. M.io<ioriaId, 
JAl XX. 117. In some instances the novices arc permitted (lur- 
ing tbo ceremonies to steal, provided that they are not caii;,'ht 
(Tneal, Hut. of S. Afrxoa, II. 206 ; Seligmann, p. 204) ; in nthers 
sexual licence prevails during the same period (Chinnery and 
Beaver, p. 77 ; J. Macdonald, tor. oii.y In some cases obscene 
language, not pennlwible at other times, is used during Honie 
of the ceremonies (Junod, i. 70). 

8 Hill-Tout, JAl xxxv. 186 (Stiatiumn) ; cf, Junod, i. 91 
(Tlionga). 

* Schomburgk, i. 816. 

8 1. II. N. Evans, 'Noises on the Religious Beliefs . . . of the 
Dusuns,’ JRAl xlil. [1912] 387. 

8 Dun Macdonald, 1. 126; Johnston, p. 410; Raltray, p. r>(n ; 
Angas, p. 48 ff. ; Riedel, p, 188. 

7 Roth, p. 170. 8 Junod, I. 92. 

8 Schomburgk, ii. 816. So, too, the TIingit girl’s old clotlies 
are destroyed (Krause, p. 218). 

>0 J. Macdonald, JAl xix. 269, xx. 119. 

11 Howitt, p. 692 ; Brough Smyth, i. 02 ; Wallace, p. 490. 

18 Howitt, p. 602 ; Siicneer Oillon*, p. 216 1. 

18 Spenc«r>OiIIeni>, p. 32H. 14 Passarge, p. 101. 

WRoth, p. 171; Howitt, p. 692; Sponcer-Gjllen^*, p. 330; 
Brough Smyth, i. (16 f. ; Passarge, 101; Krieger, i>. 171; 
Junod, 1. 177 f. ; Decle, p. 78; H<9iomhurgk, U. 310; Wallace, p. 
406. 

18 Gottschiing, JAl xxxv. 872 f. ; J. Roscoe, J It A I xxxix. 186 ; 
J. Maodonald, JAl xix. 269 ; Howitt, pp. 661, a39. 

17 See above. III. 9 (a) ; Roth, pp. 171, 174 ; cl. Decle, p. 78. 
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some, at all events, of the mnfcilations inflicted, 
and in the instructions given wo see a preparation 
for tliis new life— an attempt to form the char- 
acter and edu(;ate the novice for the duties of full 
membership of society ; and we see in the feasting, 
dancing, and sexual intercourse which frequently 
take place as the final stages of the ritual his 
introduction into the cor|)orate life of the 
coiniminity. 

LiTMRATrRB.— H, Ploss snil M. Barteli, D(U Weib in dtt 
Natur utid ViUkerkunde^i, Leipzig, 1918 ; J. G. Fraxer, 
pt. vii., Balder the Deautiful, London, 1913, i. 1 ff. ; A. B. 
Crawley, The Mystic Hose, do. 1002, pp. 10 f., 294 ff. ; A. van 
Gennep, Riles de ^Mssage, Paris, 1000, p. 03 ff. ; H. Schurtz, 
AUt'.rklassen und Mannerbunde, Berlin, 1002, p. 06 ff. 

P. J. Hamilton-Grikrson. 

PUBLIC ANI, or Popelicani (a corrupted form 
of Paulician).— Tins is the designation under which 
the Cathari (see Albigrnsks) are frequently re- 
ferred to by both French and English writers in 
the Pith and 13th centuries. Schmidt considers 
that the name, in this form, was introduced by the 
Crusaders, in evidence of which he cites TudelHid 
(Becueil des historie.na des croisadest iii. [1866] 26) 
and G. de Villehardouin (J. A. C, Biichon, Col- 
lection des chtoniqucs natiomlcs franQaises, Paris, 
1824-28, iii. 150). J. Bass Mullinqer. 

PUNISHMENT.— See Crimes and Punish- 
ments, Uk WARDS AND Pl.NISHMKNTS. 

PUPPETS.— From the earliest times human 
effigies of a varying degi'ee of realism have boon 
fashioned by man which, from their character or 
their purpose, do not fall within the categories of 
idols, votive offerings, or purely artistic products. 
What may have been the object of the ivory and 
bone human figures of the paheolithic age cannot 
be stated with any certainty, but it is not improb- 
able that they had a magical intent. The physical 
peculiarities which they exhibit, dividing them 
into two groups, one of which shows marked 
steatopygia, indicate that the aim of the artist 
was a realistic reproduction of the human 
form. In this respect the figures of the palaM>- 
lithic period differ from many human effigies 
produoe<l by primitive peoples which, whether 
from lack of .skill or indifference, often show 
signs of little attention to accurate reproduction 
of form. 

Among the andent Egyptians models formed a regular 
feature In the sepulchral ceremonial of wealthy or imirartunt 
personages. These figures, representing men engaged in occu- 
pations of a menial type H\ioh aa agriculture, domestic work, ur 
oaking, as well us the oarsmen of the model boat, were buried 
with the dead to serve as his ministers in the after life, while 
the vshabti figures were intended to take his place os laliourcrs 
in the sacred fields of Osiris. They were a substitute for the 
slaves and other members of the household who. in accordance 
with primitive custom, were once sacrificed at the death of the 
master of the house. Ttiis substitution of a puppet or doll for 
iiuman or animal sacrifice is not confined to Egypt. In the 
Malay Peninsula the sacrificial truj' which Is prepared on all 
ceremonial occasions for the propitiation of the spirits bolds, 
among other offerings, coco-nut-leat models of animals ana 
dough mcMlels of human figures. Their Intention is dearly 
indicated by the fact that the dough models of human beings 
are at^tually known by the name of 'substitutes' {tukar ganti} 
(W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, pp. 72, 482). In 
India the Lushei Kukl dans, in a very solemn, but rare, form 
of sacrifice to the spirits of woods and streams In cases of sick- 
ness— a 8aoriflc.e of which use is mode only when other means 
have failed— prepare two small clay figures representing a man 
and a woman, which are placed on a platform ; they then sacrifice 
a pig and make the blo<Kl run over the platform. The flesh of 
this victim may not he eaten in a house (J. Shakesnear, 7’he 
Lushei KuJti Clans, London, 1012, p. 74). On the Nile a doll 
is thrown into the river when the rise Is delayed, and a similar 
ceremony took place on the Tiber, where a straw puppet was 
emplo^'ed, in each case in substitution for a human being (OB9, 
pt. v., Spirits of the Com and tf the Wild, London, 1912, ti. 
107). 

The spiritual basis of the use of models as substi- 
tutes appears in other connexions. 

In cases of serious illness in the Malay Peninsula the wander- 
ing soul is oharmed into a dough figure ae an intermediate step 


to Ite rntoratlon to the body ; i or dough figures, animal as 
well as human, may be made the receptacle of ' mischiefs ’ 
resident in a human patient, a thread acting as the conductor 
under the influence of a oharm (Skeat, pp. 482 f., 462 f.). 
Among the Achewa of Central Africa spirits ox the dead wander- 
ing In the bush are supposed to annoy the living until they have 
been confined by the medloine-man in a receptacle oonilsting 
of a few short pieces of wood bound together with a scrap of 
calico in the semblance of a child's doll. Inside the figure is a 
box made of the handle of a gourd-oup which is the actual 
resting-place of the ancestral spirit <A. Werner, Natives of 
British Central Africa, tondon. 1906, p. 69). It is possible 
that a curious custom followed by the Thonm chiefs may be 
connected with this belief. It was their practice to carry about 
with them wooden tmaires called angoza, representing men, 
women, and animals. These were little more than sticks with 
heads carved at one end. They were lodged in the house of the 
chief wife and were displayed only on speoial occasions. When 
Important cases were being discussed, they were planted in the 
ground at a little distance, and they also accompanied the chief 
on a journey (ib. p. 68 f.). It has been suggestea that they were 
emblems of aolhority. Possibly, if this were the case, they are 
to be regarded as an embodiment of the chiefs ancestral spirits. 

The association of an ancestral spirit with a doll also appears 
in the shamanistio cults of N. Asia. In some tribes the 
shaman's pwers were regarded os closely connected with his 
shainanistic ancestors and as originating at their call. The 
shaman's coat was an object of peculiar reverence ; It was an 
essential concomitant of the vocation, and in use it was both a 
protection and a source of Inspiration (see art. Shamanism). 
Potanin records that among the Uriankhal tribes a small doll 
was attached to the coat which represented the shaman's 
ancestor (M. A, Gzaplicka, Afxyriginal Siberia ; a Study in 
Social Anthropology, Oxford, 1914, p. 217). 

Ill European tolk-<!U8tom the belief in the embodiment of a 
spirit in a pupnetrappears in the custom of fashioning a doll 
from the last sheaf at harvest-time— a lielief which in various 
forms is wide-spread among nrimit ive peoples ^see art. IIarvemt). 
Among the Akikfiyu a sun-aried clay figure is produced at the 
dance following the maize-harvest (W. 8. ana K. Routledge, 
With a Prehistoric People, London, 1910, p. 190 f.), which may 
with probaliility be regarded as the analoipie of the corn-dull, 
the material ablding-pTaoe of the corn-spirit. This view of the 
custom, however. Is a matter of inference, and the fact that the 
daiKMirs appear to regard the figure with adoration when 
elevated more them would suggest that It is passing into the 
category of idols. On the other hand, the fetishes in human 
form of W. Africa owe their virtues to the medicines placed in 
or on them. A wooden fetish figure, e.g., of Barabaia origin, 
now in the British Musuiini, is said to have no supernabural 
value unless plastered with the special manoal clay {flritish 
Museum Handbook of the Ethnographical Collection, London, 
1910, p. 266). 

How far the belief in the endowment of a puppet 
with a personalitv niav lie carried appearB in the 
customs connecleu with the female fetifth Nautaba, 
an appanage of the king in Uganda, which has to 
be provided on his accession by his father’s 
mother’s clan. 

This fetish exmeists of a gourd In which the wind is supposed 
to be caught at a ceremony in which a tree is cut down and a 
Mat sacrificed. The man who carries the fetish back to the 
king conducts himself as, and imitates the appearance of, a 
woman who Is enceinte. The imago is provided with a hut and 
a guardian— a wife of the king— whose duty it is to attend 
Nantulia and carry her into the sun when she desires it. The 
king’s wives come and ait around her, hoping thus to gain 
favour and have children. At the death of tne ki^ the fetish 
is thrown away (J. Koscoe, * Nautaba, the Female JF^tich of the 
King of Uganda,’ Man, viii. [1908], no. 74). 

The relation of Nantaba and fertility can be 
paralleled by the use of puppets to promote fer- 
tility and well-being in other connexions, but 
especially in relation to the crops. One instance, 
that of the corn-doll and the corn-spiril, has been 
mentioned above. 

In Liberia steatite figures are employed to promote the 
fertility of the farms. These figures are the relics of an earlier 
culture, but, when found in tumuli or elsewhere by the present 
natives, they are buried in their fields. Sometimes the image 
is plac^ on aplatform, usually an old ant-hill, and the fanner 
and his housohold march round it, striking it with a whip and 
chanting an appeal for a good harvest (T. A. Joyce, ' Steatite 
Figures from W. Africa In the British Museum,’ Man, v. [1905], 
no. 67). In S. India, when rain fails, a puppet of ashes from 
the potter’s field flipires in ceremonies performed by Kapu 
women ; they model a small figure of a naked human being, 
which they carry from door to door, asking gifts and singing 
indecent songs. After this collection of alms, which may last 
for three or four days, the image, which is called Jokumara, 
the rain-god, is thrown away in a fibld. A cultivator may also 
make a figure himself and place it in the fields, after spreading 


1 Fbr further instances elsewhere see OB^, pt. 11., Taboo and 
the Perils of the Soul, London, 1011, pp. 68 f., 62 f. 
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on them leeree^ ashes, and flowers which he has received In 
return for alms from Barike women (B. Thurston, Oment and 
SupentitioM qf S, India^ London, 1012, p. 807X 
In these cases the imago is one element in a 
vrhole which forms the fertility charm. It may, 
however, also be employed purely for protective 
purposes. 

In S. India the crops are protected against the stipposed 
dangers of an eclipse by images made, as in the rain*ohann, of 
ashes from a potter’s fleld->-a material apparently regarded as 
peculiarly efficacious. The fibres are pl^ed on four sides of 
the Held (Thurston, p. 44). The parallel with the Urminalia 
and other protectors of the flelds in Roman religion is rendered 
closer by certain physical peculiarities in the effigies used for 
protective purposes in other connexions mentioned below. 

Puppets arc used to ward oft* evil inftuences of 
various kinds. 

In Car Nicobar a wooden figure Is used to scare evil spirits 
{BritUh Museum Handbook o/ the Eihnog. Collection, p. 77). 
Tn the case of an epidemic among the Lushei Kuki clans a 
village to which it is feared the disease will spread is protected 
by a gateway across the road on which are straw flgures of men 
armed with dahs and spears (Shakespeor, p. 70). The closest 
parallel to the l^riapus ngures, however, Is found in S. India, 
where, at the Mangalore races, a figure of a man with enormous 
genitalia is carric<f in procession, or at the Canara races, where 
the procession is hoauod by flgures of a man and woman in 
coitu, and in the indecent flgures on the temple cars (Thurston, 
p. 114). In this district, again, the employment of puppets to 
avert misfortune is closely connected with the ' evil eye.' Dolls 
made of straw anil covered with black lilolh, splashed with 
white and black paint, sometimes representing a man and 
woman embracing, are hung on poles in nrdens or flelds near 
the road to scare away birds, but principally to avert the 'evil 
eye.’ Figures of all kinds, but especially grotesque, indecent, 
or hideous human forms, are hung on houses or shofM, particu- 
larly when in course of erection, to catch the eye of the passer- 
by. and distract it from the main stnicture (ib. p. Ill f,). It is 
hardly necessary to point to the Gothic gargoyle as nn obvious 
European parallel to this form of the custom of averting the 
evil eye by some peculiarity or protective sign. 

A familiar use of the doll in mai^ic depends upon 
sympathetic action. The employment of the 
waxen image which was melted, pricked by pins, 
or otherwise injured was one of the commonest 
practices attributed to witches in European sui>er- 
stition. It is one of a number based on the >»elief 
in the possibility of harmful action on a human 
being at a distance. 

In .lauan nails are driven into a straw image, which is buried 
under tne place on which the victim sleeps. In order to make 
a debtor pay his debts a broom, inverted, is made into a lav 
figure to represent him ; it is then knocked down and belaboured. 
This will make the debtor dream of his delinquency and (xime 
to pay bis debt. A wife imnishes her husband fur infidelity by 
imnitig his effigy to a tree (W. L. Hiklburgh, ' Notes on some 
Japanese Magical Methods for injuring Persons,' Man, xv. 
[1015], no. 0.*)). Bimilarly, in B. India, when a Tarivaram woman 
commito adultery with a man outside the caste, she is punished 
with excommunication and an image is made of her into the 
eves of which thorns are driven before it is thrown away outside 
the village. As a protection against witches a wooden figure is 
made, into which nails are driven, a hole cut above the navel, 
into which a lead plate, with the name and star of the person 
and a charm written on it, is soinotlmes inserted, and it is cast 
into the sea. A favourite practice of the 8. Indian magician, 
liowever, is to mould an image of a plastic material, such os dough 
or clav, which is buried at night in the Hindu cromntion ground 
after thorns or nails have been driven into it, or is nailed on a 
tree. Sometimes the ixirpsu of a child, which is dug up and 
reburied, is used insteail of a figure (Thurston, pp. 24r), 247, 
254), The Lushei Kuki clans use bamlioo Hpliiiters to drive Into 
the limbs of clay flgures, and in the Malay Peninsula wax flgures 
are buried while powerful charms are recited (Shakespear, 
p. 109 ; Skeat, pp. 420, 509 f.). 

The interest of the ceremonial and magical use 
of the doll has tended to divert the attention of 
observers from its use as a child’s plaything. Not 
only is this use wide-spread, but it is also of great 
antiquity. 

Among the objects which have been found in children’s 
graves in Egypt are dolls both of animal and of human form 
which show some considerable degree of development ; the limbs 
are movable and one of them apparently had an apfiaratus for 
emitting a squeak (Guide to Effi/p. CoHeotionin British Museum, 
London, 1909, p. 78). Children’s dolls have also been found in 
the graves of the early Inhabitants of Peru (T. A. Joyce, S. 
American Arehcrolvify, London, 1912, p, 147), and it has been 
point^i out that some peoples, such as the Zufli of N. America, 

{ rive ceremonial dolls to their children as playthings when no 
onger required for ceremonial purposes (see E. Lovett, The 
ChUd's D^l : its Origin, Ugend, and Folklore, Iiondon, 1915, 

p. m 


It has been saggeste^l that the child’s doll is a 
derivative from the ceremonial doll. In some 
cases, it is held further, the form would support 
this view. 

Among the Yao of Central Africa, $.g.» the dolls show very 
little resemblance to the human form and may have been 
originally fetishes like the angoxa of the Tlionga chiefs already 
mentioned (Werner, p. 69). 

On tho other hand, it must be remembered that 
both the savage and the child indulge freely in 
make-believe, and indeed very few of the children’s 
dolls show much resemblance to human beings. 

In the Sud&n a piece of stick with lumps of clay for the head 
and the swell of tne hips is dressed up in native costume (E. A. 
Oates, ' Soudanese Dolls,' Man, iii. [190S], no. 22). On the Congo 
a piece of firewood or a manioc root serves tho purpose, and 
these were oven preferred to more realistic European dolls 
(J. II. Weeks, Congo Life and Folklore, Lundon, 1011, p. 860). 
In Australia gum cement figures are sometimes modelled to 
resemble women, but Just as commonly pieces of forkeil cano 
with joints manipulated to imitate the limbs are carried round 
the neck like real Ixibies. while pieces of grass wrapped In bark 
are also used (N. W. Tnomos, Hativea of Australia, London, 
1906, p. 182 f.). 

Even granting that tho use of dolls in ceremonial 
may have originated the use of the doll as a child’s 
toy, imitation and the almost instinctive desire to 
train for tho buHiness of life which appears in a 
large number of children’s gnmea is probably 
almost equally responsible. 

On the Lower Congo a doll imule of a piece of firewood or a 
root is washed in an old saucepan and hung out in the huh to 
dry by the little girls just as they themselves have been treated 
by their mothers. They dress them in strings of beads, hang a 
few charms around them, and tie them on their backs as babies 
are carried (Weeks, p. 850). The Boloki girls, in fact, call 
their dolls bana, ‘babies’ (Weeks, Among Congo Cannibals, 
London, 1918, p. 149), while the Yao tiamo for a kind of wooden 
doll with the rounded end I'overed with scarlet seeds, fllte<l on 
like fa wig, is mwali, ‘girl* (Werner, p. 113). Tho Balhunga 
children imitate their mothers in playing with dolls made of a 
lianana-stem or a hollowed spherical fruit fitted on a stick and 
with knotted string for hair (11. A. Junod, Life of a S. African 
Tribe, Neuchktol, 1012-13, i. 178). 

In Tunis among the Hausa tliu use of a doll as plaything is 
carried .further. The offerings In the medicine-house to tho 
younger bori, * the children of spots,’ which cause rashes and 
sore eyes, consisl of nuts, sugar, toys, and sweets, covered with 
a white cloth, to which are attached two dolls, ‘the playthings 
of Mai-Nassara.’ These bori in all probability are spirits of deail 
children (A. J. N. Tremearne, Tne Ban of the Bori, Iiondon, 
1914, pp. 269, 275). 

Puppet-plays resembling tho fantoccini and Pun- 
chineilohre not uncommon among primitive peoples. 
In the Indonesian area they are a constant enter- 
tainment. Leather figures are used for shadow- 
plays which represent historical dramas {Bri^. 
Mns. Handbook Ethnog. Collection, p. 101). Tho 
dubbo dubbo of W. Africa is almost an exact 
parallel to tho Punch and .Judy show, presenting a 
number of scenes in which Kachelia Damhulla, 
like Punch, when called upon to meet his obliga- 
tions, evades payment anti maltre«.ts his creditors 
(U. Alexander, ‘Dubbo Dubbo; or Note.s on 
Punch and Judy as seen in Dornu,’ Man, x. [1910], 
no. 86). 

Litkraturb. ~ Bee the works cited throughout. 

E. N. Fallatzk. 

PURANAS.— I. Introduction.— The Purdnas 
form a class of books written in Sanskrit, 
expounding ancient Indian theogony, cosmogony, 
genealogies, and accounts of Kings and r^is,^ 
religions belief, worship, observances, and philo- 
sophy, personal, social, and nolitical ordinances, 
and opinions about all kiiiu-s of miscellaneous 
matters — the whole illustrated and enforced by 
tales, legends, old songs, anecdotes, and fable.s. 
They present the general or popular exposition of 
those subjects, while the Vedic literature contains 
the strictly Brfthmanic thought and teaching in 
religious matters. The Purdyias are alway.s 
reckoned as eighteen in number. No Purdna 

I Tho word rf* donotea in the PurAnaa a holy and ascetic 
sage, sometinioa aemi-divine but, when human, generally a 
Rr.^hman. ■ Muni means tniioh the same, but is always human, 
anil often of lower rank than 
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treats of all those subjects, though some are very 
wide indeed in their scope, while others confine 
themselves to narrow limits; but, taken collectively, , 
they may ^ described as a popular encyclopaedia 
of ancient and mediaeval Hinduism, religious, | 
philosophical, historical, personal, social, and 
political. ^ I 

The word purania is Sanskrit and means 
‘ ancient * ; and the title Purdna signifies * Ancient I 
Lore,’ indicating that these books profess to de* i 
dare ancient lore as handed down for the most i 
art by tradition. Its fuller form is Purdna-saih- > 
itdt * Collection of Ancient Lore.’ The eighteen 
Purdnas, according to the list which occurs most ! 
often, are these — the Brahma, Padma, Vimu, 
Siva, Bhdgavata, Ndradlya, Mdrkandeya, Agni, 
Bhavi^a, Brahmavaivarta, Lihga, Vardha, \ 
Skanda, Vdmana, Kurma, Maisya, Garu4a, and ' 
Brakmdnda. This list omits the well-known 
Vdyu, but there can bo little doubt that the Vdyu 
and Brahmdnda were one originally and have m- 
come differentiated ; for they agreo, almost word 
for word, in the great bulk of their contents. The 
name Brahmdnda thon in that list must be taken 
to include its twin, the Vdyu, and the Kurma calls 
it by both names, the Vdyaviya BrahrM^da. 
The Matsyn, Garuda, and Vdyu treat them as 
distinct, and, in order to preserve the total eighteen, 
omit one of the others, the ^iva or the Vdmana. 
Altogether, then, there are really nineteen. The 
Matsya{\m. 11-58) declares the number of verses 
inco*^ Purdrui, and so also tho Vdyu (civ. 2-11), 
but not quite completely. They agree, or nearly 
apoe, as regards most of them, but differ widely 
altout the Brahma ; and the Matsya alone gives 
the length of the Vifiiu, Agni, And Lihga', noi\\ 
omit the &iva. Those tiijures, however, do not 
altogether agree with the dimensions of the present 
Purdnas, being generally excessive, and are merely 
round totals mostly reckoned in thousands. Eacri 
Purdna is constructed as a discourse delivered by 
some person of authority to ono or more hearers ; 
the subjects are expounded, often in the form of 
question and answer, and not always methodically ; 
and into tlie narration are woven stories and dis- 
courses uttered by other persons— with tho result 
that tho whole often appears involved, defective in 
consistency, and marred by anachronisms. They 
are mainly in verso, which is generally the common 
>Uoka, or anm{nhh, out passages sometimes occur in 
prose. 

2 . Origin and development.— An account of how 
the Purdnas came into existence is given Iw the 
Brahmdnda (II. xxxiv. f.),Vdyu (lx. f.), and Vimu 
(III. iv., vi.) ; that in the Bhdgavata (Xil. vii. 4-7) 
is late and untrustworthy. Tho great Krsna 
Dvaipflyana divide<I the singlo Veda into foiir 
Vedas and arranged them, lienee he obtained the 
name Vyasa, ‘ tho arranger,’ by which ho is gener- 
ally known. He lived and dia that about the end 
of the Dvftpara age, about the time of the great 
Bbfirata battle. He then entrusted them to liis 
four Brahman disciples, one to each, and thus 
Paila became the teacher of tho Rigveda, Vai^ain- 
pfiyanaof the Yajurveda, Jaimini of the Sdmavedff, 
and Sumantu of the Atfiarvaveda. Then with 
tales, anecdotes, songs, and loro concerning the 
ages he compiled a Purdna-samhitd, and taught it 
to his fifth disciple, thnsuta, or ‘bard,’ Romahar- 
^ana or Loniahar^ana (the two names are the 
sahie). After completing that work he composed 
tho great epic, the makdohdrata, and made lioma- 
har^ana his disciple in both the Itihdsa (by which 
is generally understood the epic) and the Purdim. 
Statements occur sometimes that he taught a 
particular Purdna to his Br&hman discmles, but 
these appear to be late assertions, '^e siUa 
Romaharsana divided that Purdffa into six parts 


or versions and taught them to his six disciples, 
Sumati Atreya, Agnivarchas BhAradvftja, Mitrayu 
VAsis^ha, AlqtavraM KA^yapa, SAvarni Sauma- 
datti, and Su6arman SAifai&apayana. The last three 
made each a further samhitd, or collection. The 
suta*s sixfold Purdf^ was called the Bomahar- 
^nika collection (saMitd), and those of his three 
disciples were immed after them, the Kd^yapika, 
Sdvarnika, and Sdihiapdyanika collections. VyAsa’s 
original Purdi%a is not further mentioned ana may 
have been merged in the Bomaharsai^ika. The 
collections made by the sdta and his three disciples 
were regarded as the four original collections, the 
^Tootrsamhitdi* as they were called. They were 
all to the same effect, but differed in their aictioii. 
SAvarni’s version was noted for the correctness of 
its expressions, and ^Aihi^apAyana’s for its stir- 
ring style. All were divided into four parts, 
and all except SAiii^pAyana’s contained 4000 
verses. None of them is now in existence, but 
several of the disciples appear in some of the present 
Purdnas, The suta haa a son called Ugrniravas 
and sauti Rauniahar^ani, * son of tho«i7^a Romahar- 
Sana,’ and taught him also the Purdna. Such is 
tlie account given, and it is not improbable. The 
suta was a bard, and the origin of the sutas is 
daced in remote antiquity, for the first s^uta is 
ablcd to have come into existence at the sacrifice 
of a primeval king, Pythu, son of Vena (e.g. Vdyu, 
Ixii. 137-148), whose stories are often narrated. 
The antiquity is, of course, genuine, l>eoau8e bards 
have existed from the earliest times. The term 
sdta was afterwards applied to denote the olfspring 
of a father of tho i^atriya, or military caste, and 
a BrAhman mother, but ho had nothing to do 
with tlie original sdtas. It was their duty, as the 
Vdyu (i. 31 1 .) and Padma (V. i. 27 f.) explain, to 
preserve the genealogies of the gods, r^-is, great 
Kings, and famous men. These were matters of 
ancuent tradition, for which the Purdtia and 
Itihdsa would be the appropriate receptacles, and 
thus these W'orks would no naturally entrusted to 
tho suta Romaharsana. Ills descendants luul the 
right of reciting the Purdna for their livelihood, 
but the account states that the Purdna passed into 
the hands of his disciples, of whom five at least 
were BrAhinans, and was multiplied by them. 

The foregoing account does not say how the 
present eighteen Purdnas were deveIope<l, and 
their origin is explained by another and incon- 
sistent statement, that there was originally one 
Purdna, and VyAsa himself divided it into eighteen 
(e.g. , Matsya, liii. 9 f . ). This is certainly spurious, 
aim the reason for it seems to have been rivalry 
between the advocates of the Vedas and those of 
tho Purdnas, tho eighteen Purdnas being thus 
made coeval with the four Vedas. Every Purdna, 
in fact, says that it is * of equal measure with the 
Veda,’ thus placing itself in the same rank as 
the Vedas, and indeed the Purdna is sometimes 
called the fifth Veda (Vdyu, i. 18). In the Pur- 
dnas teaching of all kinds is often put into the 
mouth of the chief gods, so^plneingit oeyond cavil ; 
indeed, the Vdyu (i. 200) and Siva (V, 1. 36) aver that 
a Brahman was not really wise if he did not know 
the Purdna. Further, tne BrAhmans put forward 
a claim to primeval antiquity for the Vedas, and 
the Purdnas, while acknowledging that, answ'ered 
it with a claim on their own behalf to equal or 
prior antiquity. Thus tho Mdrkandeya (xl v. 20 f. ) 
says that in the veiy beginning it and the Vedas 
issued from BrabmA’s mouths ; and the Brah- 
manda (I. i. 40), Vdyu, (i. 60 f.), Matsya (liii. 3), 
Pactma, and Swa assert that he remembered tho 
PurdiuM then, the first of all the scriptures, before 
the Vedas issued from his mouths. Moreover, the 
BrAhmans claimed the monopoly of religious revela- 
tion and worship, and the Purdnas outbid that 
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by declaring that to recite or even listen to them 
delivered a man from all sin, M&rkandeya pro- 
claiming that by acquiring it a man attains to a 
benefit superior to all the V^as. There was thus a 
clear rivalry between the PurdnuM and the Vedas, 
and, in asserting priority for the^rdi^, or ancient, 
tradition over the Vedas, the Purdnas were right 
to this extent that ancient tradition unquestionably 
existed before the Vedas, for the Vedio hymns 
allude to bygone persons and events (mentioned 
also in the Furdr^), which could have been 
remembered only through tradition. Tradition 
has always existed from the remotest antiquity, 
as far back as man preserved any memories of his 
ancestors. This is a platitude, yet it must not be 
overlooked when examining the PnrdnaSj though 
what value the present Purdnais have in that 
reM>ect is a different question (see below, § 13 ). 

In accordance with such exalted claims, all the 
PurdriMS except three, the Lihga, Ndradlya^ and 
Vdmanat assert that they wore originally declared 
by some god in primeval time. Those three say 
that they were nrst declared by some great f^i. 
Accordingly, each Purfinn had to provide a succes- 
sion of persons tlirough whom it was banded down. 
Most of them form the chain perfunctorily of a 
few links, but the B7'ahmd^4(^ (iv. iv. 58-^6) and 
Vdyu (ciii. 58-66) give a long list of 29 names, 
which occur, partly at least, in chronological 
order. Apart from fabulous occasions, nearly every 
Purdnn particularizes the occasion when professedly 
it was actually recited. The Vdyu gives this cir- 
cumstantial account : 

After the great Bh&rata battle the PAodavoa were succeeded 
on the throne of the Pauravos at HastinApura (on the Ganges, 
north-east of Delhi) by Arjiina's grandsati Parikndt, and he by 
his son Janamejaya, to whom the mahiibhiirata was professedly 
redted. The Vayti says that the nts dwelling in Naimisa 
forest on the river Qomati (the modern Ooomti bi Oudh) 
offered a long sacrifice on the bank of the river Dmdvati (the 
modern Chitang approximately) in Kurukwtra (the country 
70 miles nortli-west of Delhi), and the sufa Roraahar{Hi 9 a went 
there and at their request recited it to them, during the reign 
of Jaiiamcjaya's great-grandson Adhisimakrfcft— 1 .«, a century 
or rather more after the great battle (i. 12-w, xdx. 268 f.). 

The Matsya says almost the same of itself, and 
the Brahnwiida suggests much the same. The 
other PurCmas fall off from this account, and the 
measure of their failing off agrees in a way with 
their probable ]H>steriority. Most of the others 
lay the scene in Naimi^a forest, and the late 
Bndgwvata makes the sacrifice last lODO years. 
The Ndrndiyn removes the scene to Siddh&srama 
on the Ganges, and the Vardka gives no particu- 
lars. Four Furdfiaa drop that account altogether. 
The Visnu, Mdrkan4eya, and Vdmana say that 
they were declared by the f/tis Para,4ara, Mftrk- 
anqeya, and Piilastya respectively, and the 
Phavifya says that it was recited by Vyasa’s 
Brahman disciple Sumantu to Janainejaya’s son. 
King Satanika. 

3 . The five original subjects. — Most of the 
Purdnas declare that a Pnrdna should treat of 
five subjects : original creation {sarga)^ dissolution 
and re-creation {pratisarga), the periods of the 
Manus {manvantara), ancient genealogies {vantia), 
and accounts of persons mentioned in the genea- 
logies {vaThAijdnueharita). These appear to have 
been the original subjects of the Purd7ia8f and 
were so raecially their province that the epithet 
* having five characteristic subjects ’ was an old 
synonym of the title Purdna ; hence religious in- 
struction apart from these subiects was not one of 
their primary aims, nor do they appear to have 
been composed for sectarian purposes orinnally. 
Sectarian designs seem rather to have been an 
after-modification, except in the latest Purdi^aSt 
which are frankly sectarian. 

The first three of these subjects are closely con- 
nect^ and may be considered together. The 
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teaching ia neither uniform nor consistent, but 
seems to combine different schemes. Its general 
purport may be stated thus : 


It postulates the primordial eesenoe called proitrft and pm - 
dhdnat spirit called imniia, and the god BrahmA (or Brahma), 
with whom both prahrU and purufa are sometimes identified. 
Prtderti contained the three qualities, goodness (sattva), 
passion (rajar), and darkness (tomas), in equilibrium. It first 
evolved the great intellectual principle (maAaf) as the first 
stage. From this was evolved the principle of individuality 
(akaiikdra), and from this the five subtle elements (lan-mMra), 
sound, touch, form, taste, and sinoll, which became manifeet 
respectively as the five elements {bhiUa), ether, air, light, water, 
ana solid matter. This was the second stage, the elemental 
creation (bhuta iarga), 1 n the third stage the ten organs of sense 
and action and the mind proceeded from the intellectual prin- 
ciple. These three siagee were the creation from prakrti (prahrf<* ' 
Borga). All these principles and elements, through the influ- 
ence of spirit, combined and formed an egg, the egg of BraimiA, 
wherein ne, assuming the quality of passion, became active. 
He brought the world into existence as the fourth stage, 
and through meilitation originated, fifthly, the animal kingdom, 
sixthly, the gods, sevenths, mankind, eighthly, the intellec- 
tual notions called anugraha, and, ninthly, SanatkumAra and 
other semi-divine mind-born sons wlio remained celibate, 
whence this creation is calle<l kautruira. In all these the 
three qualities existed In different states of predominance. 


In the main this account follown the ideas of the 
8 &hkhya philosophy, but other accounts are added 
w'hich seem more primitive. 


BrahmA assumed tour different forms in succession and 
from them were produced the demons, the gods, the fore- 
fathers (pitrs), and mankind ; and, afterwards assuming another 
form, he produced from his limbs all other living beings, 
creatures, and vegetation. But those beings did not multipTv, 
and he created from his mind sons, whose number ia variously 
given as seven, nine, ten, or eleven, Bhfgu, Msrichi, Dak^, 
etc., all known as rf^'a, and also the deities called Uudras. 
Seven of those sons were specially known as ‘ the seven ' 
(MaptarBi)t who hold a unique and permanent position in cos- 
mogony'. The Rudras are generally identified with Siva. Next 
Bri^mA created the first Manu Sv&^ambhuva and a woman 
mtarupA. These two had two sons, Briyavrata and UtUnapAda, 
and a daughter. DakM married her and had 24 daughters, of 
whom 18 were married to Dharma (righteousness) and bore 
Love and other personified feelings ; 10 were married to the 
other mind-bom sons and Agni (fire) and the forefathers, and 
one named Sati hec^ame Siva^s wife. But this account is com- 
plicated by a further story that Dakya was re-born in UttAna- 
pAda's lineage as Dakfa Frachetasa, and then f.roated movable 
and immovable things, bipeds and quadrupeds, and also begot 
00 daughters, of whom 10 were inarriea to Dharma, 13 to 
Mmrichrs son, KaAyapa, 27 to the moon, and 10 to others. 
Then Kaivapaby his wives begot the gods, good and evil lieings, 
animals, binls, and trees ; and tbeiicoforward living croatun-n 
were engendered sexually. 


Creation naturally involves the question of the 


ages. 

Time is divided Into various great periods. A human year is 
a day and night of the gods, and tnc divine year consists of 
800 human years. Of divine years 12,000, i.e. 4,820,000 human 
years, constitute a * four-age ’ period {nhaturyuga), in which 
the four ages {vvga) are, first, the Kfta of 1,440,000 human 
years, then the Treta of 1,080,000 years, the DvA|>ara of 720,000, 
and lastly the Kali of 300,000 ; and each of these ages is pre- 
ceded by a twilight {sandhyd) containing as many hundreds of 
years as the age has thousands, and is followed l)y a twilight 
(sandbynihSa) of like diiraiion. This * four-age ’ period 
repeated a thousand times is a day of the god BruhtuA and is 
called a kalpa. Creation takes place and lasts during his day, 
And at its close the three worlds are disHolved for the name 
lent^h of time, which constitutes his night. Ilis ^ear consists 
of ^ such davs and nights, and 100 such years Is the length of 
his life, which is calleci a vara. Further, a day of BrahmA 
comprises the periods of 14 Manus (manvantara), a Manu lieirig 
a mythical regent of his period and progenitor of life therein. 
Each manvantara thus cximpriscs 71 ‘ four-ago ' periods, with a 
surplus, which is due to the impossibility of dividing 1000 
* four-ages ’ exactly by 14, and Is sometimes accounted for by 
assigning it to the intervals between the manvantara*. 
This is the reckoning generally set out, hut variations arc 
sonietimea introducea incidentally, and the teriiis ynga and 
kalpa are sometimes used loosely. While most Pura'gas agree 
about RrahmA’s duration and hold that Vi^pu and Hiva outlive 
him greatly, they differ as to w'hich of these two endures longer 
according to their view whether Vi^pu or Siva is the greater. 

One ‘four-age' periorl succeeds to another. When a man- 
vantara closes, an Interval o<'cur8 during which life reuses in 
the world, and the Manus, minor gods (all save RrahmA, Vlspu, 
and Siva), the seven rfis, and the forefathers depart upwards to 
a high celestial sphere, and remain there for the duration of a 
Kjrta age In order to preser^'e life. Then they resume their 
aotivitiM as new persons under new names, and introduce the 
next manvantara, restoring all life in the world. So the 
manvantaras succeed ',ono another, and at the end of the four- 
teenth, when BrahmA’s day closes, oc^ciirs the great dissolution, 
called naimittika pratitarga. The three w'orlds are burnt 
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up by flrv, and a deluge of rain di«olvee ererj'thing into one 
vast ocean ; life ia reabsorbed into the god who alecpe on that 
ocean, and the three qualitiee beoome inactive in equilibria m : 
yet the seven great ere said to peraist in certain oeleatiai 
worlds through his nights, watching him as he sleeps. Buch 
is the close of Uie kalpa. When his night ends, he awakes and 
begins to create again. That dissolution does not involve the 
elementary principles evolved during the first three stages of 
creation, ana as regards them a further dissolution is spoken of, 
called the prdkrta pralaya, wherein everything evolved from 
prakrti disappears. Half of UrahmA's life has expired, and the 
second half has begun in its first ktUpa called the edrdha, in 
which six Manus nave passed away, namely SvAyambhuva. 
SvArochifa, Auttama, TAroasa, Balvata, and ObAiq^; ana 
Vaivaavata is the present Manu. The theorv of the succession 
of the kalpat, manvatUaratt end ages developed Into the 
doctrine that suooession implied repetition, that everything 
repeated iteelf In essentials in the manvarUarat and in the 

* four-age' periods. BrahmA, Vifpu, and Siva outlived the 
dissolutions, and their existence waa eo vast that Uiey were 
regarded as practically eternal ; but Indra and the other gods 
were subordinate and temporary, holding their deity for a 
manvanUifu only. Each manvarUara thus hae its own subor- 
dinate gods and Its own Manu, great ffis and kings, who all 
come into existence at its beginning and pass away at its end. 
This scheme is carried out into such detail that their names are 
set out, not only for the present manvantara, but also for the 
]>a8t six and the sown that are yet future. 

Since the Vedas were arranged and tlie Purdtui 
compiled at the end of the Dv&para age, this theory 
required that the same had been done in every 
Dv&{)araage of the * four-age' periods, and that a 
Vyftsa had appeared for tliat purpose. Hence it 
was necescary to propound a list of those Vyftsas. 
The list (mentioned above) of the 29 persons who 
handed down the Brahmanda and Vdyu, reduced 
to 28 by combining two names at one stage, seems 
to have suggested the idea that 28 Dvftparas hod 
ocowed. Certainly, however, that list (e.g., Vdtfu, 
xziii. IHff.l, with a few variations, agrees with 
the names of the 28 Vy&sas ; and consequently 27 

* four-age ' periods liave elapi^ in the Vaivasvata 
manvantarat and we are now living near the end 
of the Kali, or lost age of the 2Sth period. 

Manu Sv&yambhuva’s eon Priyavrata, mentioned 
abovci hod seven sons, who became sovereigns of 
the seven continents {dvipas) of which the earth 
consists, and their progeny peopled them. Thus 
the subject of geography is mtroduced. It is not 
always treated lully, but the general scheme stands 
thus : 

The earth consists of a central circular continent named 
Jambu-dvipa, around which the other continents form a series 
of oonoentrio rings, namely, Plak^, ^iraala, KuAa, Krauiicha, 
SAka, aud Pufkara. the outermost; and these oOliUnente are 
aeparated by a slmiiar series of six circular oceans alternating 
wiUi thorn, namely, of salt water, sugarcano-Juioe, win^ clarified 
butter (yht), ourdlod milk, and mflk respectively. Each con- 
tinent and each ocean Is twice the size of that which It encircles. 
I^e central continent Jambu is alone sublect to the law of the 
four ages. It was assigned to Priyavrata^s son, Agnidhra, and 
has nine countries whicli were named after his nine sons. 
llAvfta Is in the middle, and Is flanked on the west by KetumAla 
and on the east by BhadrAiiva. Along the north of these lie 
Bamyaka, the Northern Kurus, aud Htniimaya ; and along the 
soutli lie Hanvarpa, NAbhi, and Kimpunqsu In the middle of 
IlAvrta is the immense fabulous mountain Mem, on which are 
the gods' abodes, with BralunA's in the centre. Various moun- 
tains, forests, and lakes are mentioned in those countries. Tbs 
Ganges flows down Meru and divides Into four great streams, 
whi^ flow away, the SItA east, the AiaknanoA south, the 
VaAkfu weet, ana the Soma, or BhadrA, north. NAbbi’s country 
was named BhArata after his grandson Bharata, but this is a 
mere fancy. BhArata again has nine divisions named Indra- 
dvipa, Kaserumant, TAmravarca, Qabhastlmant, NAgadvipa, 
Saomya, OAndharva, VAruya, and another which i^poars to be 
India protier and is more striuUy called BhArata. The acoounte 
then deal with India iteelt, its dimensions, mountains, rivers, 
and peoples, which some Purdpat set out in copious lists. The 
subleot of oosmogony leads, on the one side, to a notioe of the 
nether regions vdth sometimes a desoription of the hells, and, 
on the other, to a description mainly mythological of the sun, 
moon, planets, stars, andf the celestial worlds. 

The remaining two of the five special subjects of 
the Purd'tyu are ancient genealodes and accounts 
of persona mentioned therein. They profess to 
give ancient history as handed down by tradition, 
and they certainly give the only approach to con- 
nected ancient history that is to be found in 
Sanskrit books. They are full of interest, hut lie 
rather outside the scope of this article, and can 


therefore only be touched briefly. They begin 
with the progeny of the great which is 
mythical, and pass on to the gen^ogies of the 
chief dynasties of kings who reumed for centuries 
in N. India and lists oi the great Br&hman families. 
That the genealogies are not spurious but have 
some historical value is proved by the fact that 
they (aud they alone in Sanskrit b^ks) Inmish an 
account of how the result that is known as the 
Aryan occupation of India took place through the 
growth and conquests of a distinct race, which they 
call Aila, and whioh they suggest entered India 
from the north. 

Of the five subjects proper to PuHBums the first 
three conoern early reason and mythology, and 
the other two deal with traditional history — 
subject, of CQurse, to later co-ordination, restate- 
ment, and amplification in both groups. The former 
were the general product of speculative thought, 
but the latter were based on actual history, though 
both are now open to the doubt how far tradition 
has preserved early beliefs and historical facts 
faithfully and correctly. The former were natur- 
ally shaped out and transmitted by religions 
teachers for general instruction ; the latter were 
composed by royal hards and ballad-makers, i.e. 
sfifus, and were handed down by them. The dis- 
tinction is important. The Purdruis thus drew 
their subject-matter from two sources. Those old 
subjects (paurdniki hUhd) provided general in- 
struction and pl^ure, and it is often said that 
princes and munis entertained themselves with 
their recital. The traditions found in the Purdrms 
were not primarily borrowed from the Mahdbhd- 
rata, for they contain old tales and genealogies 
which are not to be found in that epic, and the 
stories which appear in both are not always nar- 
rated in the same way. Both are based on the 
same body of ancient tradition, and the Purdnuu 
incorporated old matters independently, though 
probably later additions to the Purdnas have been 
txirrowM from the epic, and possibly also vice versa. 
Of the stories told about ancient kings and ffrie 
some appear to be ancient, but others are certainly 
either later fabrications or at best genuine tradition 
seriously corrupted. They may generally be 
broadly divided into two classes : those that appear 
to be K^triya stories, i.c. stories narrating occur- 
rences from the point of view of the royal and 
military class (which often appear to be ancient), 
and those that are Brfthmanical, the difierence 
between them being similar to the distinction 
between tales of chivalry and legends of the saints. 
References to the heroes of the epic are not in- 
frequent, but its story is not narrated except in 
the few cases where an abstract of it is given, as 
in the Agni, Padma, and Oaru4a, which also 
summarize the Harivamia. 

4 . Additions, interpolations, and lot 8 e 8 .~Th 6 
Purd^, like the epic, have grown by eontinual 
additions and interpolations, as abundant evidence 
shows, both direct and indirect. The Lihga (li. 
Iv. 86 f.), e.g., says that it contains 108 chapters in 
its first part and 46 in its second ; this is correot as 
regards the former, but the latter now contains 55 
chapters. Again, the Bhavifya (I. i. 108-105) sasrs 
that it contained 12,000 verses and was angmentM 
by various stories to 50,000, just as the Skanda 
was amplified. The indirect evidence is of various 
kinds, (a) Many mention the eighteen 

Purdnas, which they could not all do unless the 
enumeration were an addition made after all the 
eighteen had become established. In the Padma, 
which professes to have been recited by the svia, pt. 
vi. continues pt. iv., ignoring pt. v., which begins as 
a separate PurdisM rented by the sUta^s son. ( 6 ) The 
same matter is sometimes told more than once ; thus 
the story of the son is told twice in the Mdrkaft- 
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r/eya and that of Jalandhara is told twice in pt. 
vi. of the Padma. (e) Some of the stories are 
manifestly late, such as the portion of the Brahma 
which dilates on the sanctity of Puru^ttamak^etra 
in Orissa, {d) There are differences in language 
in some PutihyM^ certain passages being marked 
by irregularities in grammar and metre not found 
in tlie remainder of the same work, (s) Different 
and sometimes inconsistent doctrines occur in 
various places even in one and the same Purdna, 
as is noticeable in the two narts of the KHrma, 
Addition and interpolation nave been practised 
continually ; thus the Garuda quotes nrom the 
Mdrkandeya and Yajnavalkya's law-book; and, 
since the Bhavi^a professes to deal with the 
future, the edition puDlished lately in Bombay has 
boldly brought its prophetic account down to the 
I9th cent., besides incorporating a summary of the 
Biblical account from Aaam to Abraham. It often 
happens that the same passage is found in several 
PurdnaSf so that they either borrowed from one 
another or borrowed from a common original. 
Indeed, it almost seems from many peculiarities, 
such, e.g»t os that noticed above in the case of the 
Padma and the triple structure of the Vdmana, 
as if there had been different Purdnas bearing the 
same name, or as if a particular Purdna existed 
with different versions, and that they were brought 
together and formed into a whole. On the otuer 
hand, there have been losses, as much evidence 
shows. In the Padma^ pt. v. says that 
the Padma which it introduces consistea of live 
sections, but that part contains only the first 
section called tlie Pat^karaparvant and the other 
four appear to be missing, while the entire Padma 
has six parts. Again, a comparison of Brahm&nda, 
III. Ixxiv. 103 f., with the corresponding passage in 
the Vdyu (xeix, 101-291) shows that about 190 
verses have been lost in the former. The arrange- 
ment of the contents of the Purdnas accords with 
these conclusions, for In several there is no logical 
scheme, and matters are expounded piecemeal as 
if by additions. On the other hand, some PurdiuMs 
deal with tlieir subject-matter on a consistent plan, 
such as the Agni, and Bh&gavaiat betraying 
apparently a late stage, when the matter had ^n 
co-ordinated and systematized. The Vi^u is one 
of the best arranged, yet it hardly professes to be 
early, for it declares that it was compiled out of 
the four * loot-Purdnas ’ mentioned above. 

5 . Additional subjects.— The Purdnas claim to 
expound, beudes the five characteristic subjects, 
the four subjects which comprise all human en- 
deavour-righteousness {dharma), wealth (artha), 
love {kdma\ and final emancipation from exist6n<« 
(nwl^a). These^ with the copious religious teach- 
ing now found in the Purdiias^ are Brahmanical 
additions to the original five subjects. Of the four 
ages the Krta was the golden age when righteous- 
ness was perfect, but it deteriorated through the 
Treta and Dv&para, until it has well-nigh perished 
in this evil Kali age. This is figuratively expressed 
in the adage that dharma had^ four for its 
support in the Krta age, three in the l^etft, two 
in the Dvapara, and has only one in the Kali age. 

6. Theology.— The theology taught is hetero- 
geneous, and most deities that enjoyed a certain 
amount of popular acceptance can be found praised 
in the Purdi^, Of the Vedio gods, Indra and 
Agni retain a prominent position, and Indra is the 
chief of the gods, generally of the subordinate 
gods, those other than Brahmft, Visnu, and Siva. 
Varuna is the god of the ocean anil appears at 
times! but Mitra has disappeaied. The sun ( Sffrya) 
holds an important position, and the names Vivas- 
vant, Bavitr, Aditya, and Pfi^ are freely given 
to him. He is highly extolled in the Brahina, 
Mdrkan4eya, Agni, Padma, and Garwfa, but his 


worship is most fully inculcated in the Bhavi^a 
(I. xlviii. ff.), which says that it was introduced 
with the sun’s priests from S&kadvipa into the 
Panjab by Kona’s son, SAmba, who suffered from 
leprosy and was cured by worshipping the sun. it 
calls the sun’s priests magas ana bnojakas. The 
sun’s children were Manu Vaivasvata, Yama, and 
the Alvins, who are celestial physicians. Yama 
is the god of the dead, especially of the wicked 
dead, and holds a dread position as the punisher of 
^nners in his hells. VAyu, also called MAtari^van, 
is a god of some note. Soma is the moon. Brhas- 
pati is the divine priest. The gandharvas are 
celestial musicians, and the apsarases are celestial 
nymphs and courtesans, who often play the part 
ox beguiling fsis^ whose austerities (^a^>a«)awakened 
fear in the gods. On the evil side were the 
who were demons. Daityast danavas, and rdksasfis 
meant in the earlier traaitions hostile races, some* 
times uncivilized and always hated and dreaded ; 
hence these names took on tue meaning of ‘demons,’ 
especially in passages that appear to be late, where 
they and also asura are treats sometimes as inter- 
changeable. Midway was Kubera Yai4ravana, 
the god of riches, whose attendants were the yahpis 
and guhyakas. In lato Purdnas or passages local 
oults are commended, such as the worship of 
ManosA, the goddess of snakes, and the ttuasi- 
plant, the holy basil; and the veneration of the 
cow is noticed m the Padma (v. xlv. 122-190). 

The three chief gods are BrahmA, Vi^nn, and 
Siva. BrahmA is the creator of the world, V4«w 
its preserver, and Siva its destroyer. BrahmA is 
sometimes extolled as the highest, as in the 
Mdrkandsya (xlv. f.)j^ but is generally held to be 
inferior to Vi^nu and Siva, and the relative suprem- 
acy of these two is the higher theology taught. 
The Purdnas are sometimes classified according to 
their teaching on this subject and the three q^i- 
ties, goodness, passion, ana darkness. The Matsya 
(liii. 63 f.) says that the Purdnas which extol 
Visnu as supreme are called sdttvika, ' character- 
ized by goodness ’ ; those that extol Siva and Agni 
are tdmasaf ‘characterized by darkness’; and 
those that extol BrahmA are rdjaaa^ * character- 
ized by passion ’ ; hut these distinctions are purely 
fanciful. It adds a fourth class, those which extol 
the goddess Sarasvatl and the forefathers (pitfs) 
and which it calls saiddrm, ‘mixed’; but no 
Purdnas display this character, though Sarasvatl 
is praised here and there and a hi^ position is 
assigned sometimes to the forefathers (see below, 
(c)). The Padma (VI. cclxiv. 81-84) says much the 
same, and distributes the PurdtjMS in sixes thus— 
as sdttvikat the VifnUt Ndnidiya, Bhdgavata, 
Garu4ay Padmay and Vardha ; as IdmasOy the 
Matsyay Kurmay Lihgay Siva, Agni, and Skanda \ 
and, as rdjasa, the Brahmdnila, Brahmavaimrta, 
Mdrkan^sya, Brahma, Vdmana, and Bhavifya. 
The Vdyu must be understood to be included in 
the BrammdTula. But this division is only roughly 
true, beoauM the Agni, 0 . 0 ., gives mstruction 
about the worship of both Vi^nu and Siva. The 
Padma (Zoc. cif. 86) further declares that the 
sdttvika lead one to final emancipation from exist- 
ence, the rdjasa to heaven, and tne tdinasa to hell ; 
but this estimate is merely Valina vite, for the 
6iva (II. ii. 63), which is classed lowest as tAmasa, 
declares that a man who roads it completely and 
respectfully attains final emancipation even while he 
is alive, and that the g^s attain tiiereto only by 
attaching themselves to Siva. The Sai vi tc Purdnas 
show a difference f^m the Va4aavite in that, 
though they make Siva supreme, yet they also 
extol V4pa highly ; and they almost suggest tliat 
the exaltation of oiva was a later doctrine iiu{M>sed 
on that of Vitim’s supremacy, as appears indeed 
to be implied in the &iva Purdna (L li. 6-11). 
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The rival advocacy of Vi^nu and Siva waft 
carried to the farthest length, and the partisan 
Purdnas sumetimes introduce these gods them- 
selves, each as explicitly declaring the other’s 
supremacy. The rivalry thus reaohM an impasse, 
from which the only escape was to affirm that both 
were one and the same god, in different persons. 
This is often taught and^ with the corollary that 
Brahtiift also was one with them, oonstituted the 
highest theology inculcated— the triple manifesta- 
tion (tri-murti). Thus the three were one, yet it 
^as open to a partisan to maintain that Vienu or 
Siva was the true and chief person, of whoni the 
other was a manifestation ; and so a Purdtia is 
able to extol one or the other as supreme, while 
affirming their unity. This monotheistic conclu- 
sion carried the teaching to the VedAnta stand- 
point, that Goil alone really exists, eternal, immut- 
able, that He is everything, and that everything 
animate and inanimate is out a portion oi Him. 
This doctrine is elaborated and enforced most in 
Vaii^navite Purdncm, and is stated fully and clearly 
ill the Vi^nu. It is eftsentially the ftame as that 
expounded in the Bhagavad-GUdf except that it 
does not go so far in enunciating that the whole 
world is mdydt * illusion *— a view which is men- 
tioned in places, but is stigmatized as Buddhistic 
and bad by the Padtna (VI. cclxiiL 70). The 
highest religious philoftO|»hy is therefore mono- 
theistic and pantheistic; its popular presentment 
is polytheistic. The doctrine of transmigration is 
involved in it and is thoroughly inculcated, both 
as a consequence entailed on all human beings by 
their actions (A^arma), often with elaborate and 
fanciful apportionments of particular evil condi- 
tions to particular sins, and as an explanation of 
inisfoHunes, serving to solve or justify distressing 
situations and ^rplexing problems. 

{n) Vimu is said to have ten incarna- 

tions. The lists have some variations, chiefly as 
regards Buddha ; but the following list is a general 
one. In it the first five incarnations are mytho- 
logical, the next four have a historical basis, and 
the tenth is still future : 

(1) Ai ft flih {maUya\ when he eared Manu Vaivaivats amid 
the deluge ; and when the Mataya 8a.V8 ft wa» declared by him 
to Manu ; (2) aa a tortoise (kurma), when he supported the 
mountain Mandara at the churning of the ocean, and [«kfmi, 
divine neotar, and other things were produced; the Kurma 
says that in that form he dedared it ; (3) as a boar (mrdAa), 
when he raised up on his tnsh the earth that had sunk to the 
bottom of the universal ocean ; and when the Var^ha says he 
declared it to the earth ; 14) as the man-lion (nara-sit^a), 
when he delivered the gods from Hirayyakaifipu and other 
demons who had vanquished them ; (6) as a dwarf (edmana), 
when he delivered the gods from the demon king Ball, and 
accomplished his punxisu by obtaining from Bali the boon of 
having as much space as he oouM cover in three stops ; (6) ae 
the Br&hman RAtna, son of Jamadagni (sometimes called 
Panuiu-BAma, *RAma with the axe*), who destroyed all the 
K^atriyas off the earth twenty-one times, in revenge for the 
murder of his father by the sons of Arjuna KArtavIrya, king of 
the Haihayas ; (7) as RAma, son of tutoratha, king of Oudh 
(sometimea called KAmachandraX whose wife was SitA, and 
whose story Is the subject of the great epic, ihe /fdmdyapa ; 
(ft) as Krna, who reigned at DvArakA in OuJarAt over the 
YAdavas, the friend of the PAi^^vas and one of the chief 
figures In the Mah(lbMr(Xta\ (0) as Buddha, who founded 
Buddhism ; (lo) as a warrior, Kalki or Kalkin, who will appear 
at the close of this Kali age, overthrow all adversaries, ana re- 
establish pure Hinduism. 

All these incarnations are often mentioned, and 
sometimes described at great length. The sixth 
often appears in the Haihaya genealogy. The 
seventh is narrated in the Agni and Paama as a 
condensation of the epic, and the Padma (IV. cxii.) 
relates what it calls the ancient Pdmdyaiia, The 
ninth is least often mentioned. The eighth, the 
story of Kr^na, is a favourite topic; his life, 
doings, and youthful frolics are often described at 
very great length ; and his favourite shepherdess, 
Radh&, is deified in the Brahmavaivarta and the 
Pndma. Kr^na is completely identified with 
Vi^nu — so much so that Ins name, his patronymic 


y&sndeva, and others of his epithets are habitually 
used as synonyms of Vi^nu in his purely divine 
character. These are the well estahluhed incarna- 
tions, hut others less acknowledged are also men- 
tioned— indeed, the Qaruia and Bhdgavata men- 
tion 22, and add that his incarnations were really 
innumerable. The superlative work attributed to 
Vy&sa naturally create the belief that he was no 
oimnary i, hut a divine incarnation ; consequently 
he is often called an incarnation of Vi^pn, and so 
also all the other Vy&sas mentioned above ; while 
the Kdrma in its second part (xi. 136 f.) makes 
him an incarnation of Siva also. 

(5) Siva,— The position of Siva differs markedly 
from that of Vi^nu. Vi^nu b celestial and takes 
no immediate part in terrestrial affairs except 
when incamatea, hut Siva is largely a terrestrial 
god. He b often spoken of as dwelling human- 
wise on the Himalayas or in Benares, and as prac- 
tising human asceticism. Similarly with their 
wives. Vi^nu’s ,^vife, Lak^rul, b a beautiful 
abstraction, but Siva’s wife, Umfi or Pftrvatl, b 
very realistic. Bho was Satl ro-hom as the 
daughter of the Himalaya range. Siva’s wooing 
and wedding of Parvati and their conjugal life and 
conversation are often introduced and sometimes 
narrated at length, yet always in wholly human 
fashion. They had two sons, Skanda or Kartti- 
keya, and Gane^a, the god of wisdom. Siva takes 
rt in terrestrial affairs and especially in contests 
tween the gods and the demons, who are alwa^rs 
terrestrial, even when the nether world is their 
mecial abode. Siva and Rudra are synonymous. 
IParvatl, especially in her terrible forms, and 
Skanda also join in the battles. Stories of this 
kind arc often narrated, such as the destruction of 
Tripura and of the demons Andhaka, Sumbha, 
Ki^uinhha, Mahi^a, and Jalandhara. Her victory 
over the demons is the theme of the Devimdkdtmya 
in the Mdrkandeya Purdna—e gruesome storj 
much esteemed by the worshippers of Kali, who is 
identified with her; and the worship of her as 
Durga b inculcated in the Pad'ina^ Brahmavai- 
varta, and Garu4a. Siva was worshipped as 
Pa^upati, Hhe lord of cattle,’ beneath whom all 
the gods and all creatures ranked as mere cattle ; 
and this Pa^upata cult is commended in Saivite 
PurdmSt hut reprobated in others. Siva had thus 
no genuine incarnations, yet his worshippers pro- 
pounded that he bad 28 incarnations contemporary 
with the 28 VyAsas, and their names are mentioned 
in the Vdyu (xxiii. 114 if.), TAhgay and &iva, hut 
they were merely who expounded yoy«, 
‘ascetic devotion.^ Siva’s lihga^ the phallus, is 
often mentioned and extolled, and its worship is 
well establbhed in Purdnas that appear to he late, 
and es^cially in the Likga (ii. xlvi. 13-21), which 
exalts Siva in this form os above all gods and as 
containing everything. Instructions are given 
about its construction, establishment, and worship. 
The female counterpart, the yoni, is not noticed 
much, and then only in late Purdnas. The 
Vdmnna identities it with PArvatl, hut the Padma 
with Sita. The iaktis^ * female energies,’ are not 
often mentioned and then generally as somewhat 
abstract conceptions. They proceea from BrahmA, 
Vi^nu, and Siva in the Vardha (xo. ff.) and Mdrk- 
andeya (Ixxxviii.) ; they are identified with, or 
related closely to, PArvatl in the Kurma. The 
worship of the SaktiSf however, existed, for the 
Kurma (I. xxx. 25) reprobates the Vamacharins, 
or obscene left-hand votaries. 

(c) Pitfs.—As already mentioned, the forefathers 
ipUr, ‘father’) are accorded high diraity some- 
times. Thb term means a man’s dead ancestors, 
but in this connexion denotes a class, comprbing 
seven groups, of abstract forefathers, divine yet 
hardly personal, for they are always spoken of 
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collectively. The BrahmAi^ (li. xxi., lu. ix.-xii.) 
and V&yu (1., Ivi., lxxi.-lxxvi.) esiiecially magnify 
them, and similar references occnr in the Maitya 
(xiii., XV.), Mdrkatidem (xcvi. f.), Padma^ and 
0aru4a. They are ranked with the gods and even 
called the earliest gods ; the]^ and the gods stand to 
each other in reciprocal relationship as fathers, and 
they are also the gods’ gods, to whom the gods 
offer sacrifice. They and the gods come into exist- 
ence with each manmtUara, and pass npward to 
a high celestial world at its close, ont apparently 
do not perish till the universal dissolution. They 
perpetuate in some undefined way the existence of 
mankind through the ages. They have a path in 
the sky between the sun's southern course and the 
star Canopus, and Yama is their king. They are 
particularlv connected with the h'dddha ■— the 
saci^oe ofitered in honour of and for the benefit of 
one’s dead ancestors— and thereby confer blessings 
on their worshippers. This teaching a^ears to 
be ancient, and is not found in the lat^t Pur&iuMt, 
See Anoestor-worsuip (Indian). 

{d) iTcresy.— Heretics and heretical teaching are 
often allude to. Such teaching is always sharply 
and contemptuously reprobated, especially in the 
form of Jainism and more particularly Buddhism, 
though often without being named ; and the dis- 
tinction between them is not always made or 
observed. Books that teach heretical doctrines 
are called moha-Sdsiras, * scriptures of delusion,’ 
and are accounted for as the work of Vi^nu or Siva 
or both, or P&rvatl, intended to beguile haters of 
the gods and Vedas to destruction. The longest 
notice of such teaching occurs in the Ftfnw (III. 
xvii. f.), but is largely fanciful, for it makes both 
Jainism and Budclhism originate in the NarlmdA 
valley. The 0aru4a (i. 32) says that Vi^nu 
became incarnate as a Jina’s son named Bi^dha in 
Behftr ; and the Agni (xvi. 1-3) says, as Suddho- 
dana’s son who beguiled daityas, 'demons,’ to 
become Buddliists. The Kdrma (I. xvi. 117) 
denounces also the Paficharfttras (who are followers 
of Vi^nu) and more particularly the Saivite sects, 
Kap&laa, Bhairavas, Pd^upatas, and Yfinmlas. 
The Brahmdrida (ill. xiv. 39^42) and Vdyu (Ixxviii. 
30-33) class contemptuously among 'the naked 
and such like ’ both Buddhist and Jam orders, also 
Brahmans who pretentiously wore matted looks or 
shaved their heads, and those, too, who preten- 
tiously observed religious exercises or uttered 
prayers. 

7. Dharnuu— Under the head of dharma^ ' right- 
eousness,’ the Pur&iyM provide a great deal of 
religious teaching, both ^pular and what is more 
strictly Brahmanical. All deeds, both good and 
evil, produce necessary consequences, which a man 
must undergo. Good deeds may raise a man after 
death to mtrpa, ' heaven ’ ; evil deeds certainly 
entail punishment. The doctrine of sin and its 
punishment is clearly laid down. At times lists of 
sins are set out, together with the penances by 
which they may be expiate<l and the specific 
punishments provided for them in the various 
hells. Also, and sometimes in this connexion, a 
description of the hells is given with more or less 
fullness and ingenuity. As regards the popular 
teaching, the most striking features are oatnolicity 
and the provident care to make religions practice 
and the acquisition of blessings easy for all. It 
deals with sacred places {tirthM) and pilgrimages 
to them, religious exercises, gifts, prayers, and 
spells, and miscellaneous observances; many of 
the provisions are expressly declared to be avail- 
able to women and the lowest classes, thus dis- 
regarding mere caste and personal limitations. 

8. Tirthas, etc.— -The subject of tlrihcu and the 
benefits which they confer on pilgrims occupies a 
very large space, being a favourite subject, for it 


offered absolutions and indulgences to the people 
and brought profit to the Brfthmans. Sometimes 
itineraries are set out, instructing the pilgrim what 
he should do at each place and what benefits he 
would gain therebj^ ; and at other times these 
matters are woven mto a discourse on some point 
of belief or oonduct as edifying illustrations. 
Some PurdxMi deal with tirthas comprehensively, 
while others advocate the merits of particular 
spots; and in connexion with each important 
ftrfAa is generally narrated the tale which ex- 
plained its fame and merits. The sacred places 
m N. India receive most attention and praise ; 
Benares, Allah&bftd, and Gay& were the chief 
centres, while the Ganges is often pronounced 
supreme. But the doctrine of tirthas was firmly 
established in the Deccan also, and many places 
there are extolled. The rivers Narb^ft and 
God&varl attained a sanctity hardly inferior to 
that of the Ganges, and were crowded with tirthas. 
The merits of the Narbada are expounded in the 
Matsya (olxxxvi.-oxciv.), Agni (cxiii.), Padma, 
and Kurma (ii. xxxix.-xli.), and those of the 
Godavari in tne Brahma (Ixx.-clxxv.) especially. 
The explanatoiy tales are sometimes simple, with 
possibly a real basis, but generally are mytho- 
logical or fanciful ; and all the resources of Hindu 
mythology with its myriads of divine and semi- 
divine beings, together with accretions from Dra- 
vidian beliefs such as the rovcreiice towards the 
monkey Hanuman, were available either for the 
new localization of some old legend or for the 
fabrication of pious fables, in order to furnish a 
tirtha with a title to sanctity. Pilgrimages were 
open to every one; and, though the toil and 
expense may have been burdensome sometimes, 
yet these were far outweighed by the benefits 
promised. Some places conferred heavenly joys 
nereaftor, others delivered the pilgrim from the 
evil of being bom again, and others bestowed 
plenary absolution from all sin ; and many shrines 

a 'iimed their power to free even from the 
y sin of brahmanicide. Gifts also procured 
blessings for the donors and were lucrative to the 
Brahmans. The making of gifts is warmly 00m- 
mended and sometimes expounded with great 
detail, as in the Bhavisya and Matsya, as rogartls 
both their manifold varieties, from tne most costly 
munificence to simple almsgiving, and also the 
occasions when ana the procedure with which 
they should be made. Further, various religious 
exercises {vrata) are lauded as procuring benefits, 
especially those prescribed for {jcrtain auspicious 
days ana months, and this subject is sometimes 
expounded minutely, as in the Matsya, Aym, 
Qaruia, Padma, and Bhavi^a. Even occult 
practices to effect both good and iiarni are com- 
mended and explained, such ns mystical formula*, 
magical spells, and prophylactic verses, in the 
later Purdno# such as the Agni, Brahmivaivarta, 
and Garuda. 

The readiness displayed in all those ways to pro- 
vide relief from sin ana enable every one to acquirii 
substantial future blessings was carried so far that 
in the Matsya (Ixix. 2) and Padma (ill. i. 5) the 

? ueBtion how a man could gain final emancipation 
roin existence with the least amount of asceticism 
is naively asked and soberly answered. It may 
well be sunnised that these features of po])ular 
religion were not haphazard. Brahmanism evi- 
dently found it expedient to smooth tne path of 
religion for the people, and this suggests that it 
was outbidding other claims to popular favour. 
But, whether deliberately provided or not, these 
*easy ways of practising religion and reaping 
blessings must have presented strong attractions, 
compared with the self-renmen that Buddhism 
required of its adherents in this life and the dreary 
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fntare existences that it announced for the ordinary 
man. It is probable, therefore, that all this 
popular teaching contained in the PurdnnM materi- 
ally helped the Br&hmans to stem the spread of 
Buddhism anti finally to oust it from general 
acceptance. 

9 . Caste and ritual.— The more special Br&hman- 
ical instruction lays down the rules governing the 
castes. Ordinarily the castes are taken as four- 
ths ancient theoretical number— viz. the BrAhmans, 
the K^atriyas, or military body, the VaiAyas, or 
trading classes, and the ofidras, who comprised all 
the lowest strata; yet the existence of other 
castes, whose origin is theoretically explained as 
the intermixture of those four cast^ is noticed at 
times, though only in a general way. For the 
most part it is the BrAhman’s life that is con- 
sidered worthy of description, and the duties of 
the other castes are summed up briefly. The 
BrAhman’s four stages, as the religious student, 
the married householder, the forest recluse, and 
the ascetic mendicant, are explained, often at 
much length. Directions are often given about 
sacrifices, purifications, sacred texts, and various 
rites and ceremonies, especially the irddcUui, 
Information is offered about images and their 
worship in the Matsya, Bhaw^ya, and Varaka. 
Elaborate instruction is sometimes set out about 
•virtuous custom,’ or correct behaviour in all 
matters, religious, social, and personal. All these 
subjects appear to be later additions, and are 
generally expounded in the encyclopfsdic Agni, 

10 . KiUna. — Next may be mentioned the subject 
of kdvML^ * love,’ in so far as it is noticed in the 
Pur&iyu. It may be regarded as illustrated by 
many stories. Such treatment os it receives deais 
mainly with women. Kiiles are laid down about 
marriage, and personal characteristics are some* 
times described. The caro that a wife should 
show towards her husband and relatives is ex- 
plained in the Bhavi^ya ; and as examples of 
perfect wifehoo<l are often cited SltA, the much- 
tried wife of KAma, and SAvitrl, who saved her 
husband Satyavant by her devotion. The practice 
of a widow’s immolating herself on her 
husband’s funeral pyre— is alluded to sometimes, 
but ordinarily the subject of widowhood is left 
untouched, as if it needed no particular notice, 
l^astly, rules are laid down even for oourte.san 8 , 
which it is said were originally given to Krona’s 
wives after his death. 

XX. Artha, etc.— The subject of arthOf 'wealth,’ 
is not itself discussed in the Purdiuu, but the 
welfare of a king and his subjects falls partly 
under this title and partly under dharma, and is 
the subject of works called artha-idHreu, This is 
dealt with under the title of rdja-dharmat *the 
righteous functions of kings,’ and is expounded 
witli regard to a king’s personal and reli^ous 
duties, mvil, criminal, fiscal, and military adminis- 
tration, the conduct of war and peace, and the 
safeguarding of his realm from calamities. The 
Mat^a treats the subject fully, and so also the 
Agni, as expounded by Pu^kara; while the 
Garudf* l&ys down wise maxims, both generally 
and with special reference to kings, l^re may 
be also noticed various other subjeots that are 
sometimes expounded. The Agnl and Oaruda 
treat of medicine and veterinary science, archi- 
tecture (which is also in the Maiiya)^ the scrutiny 
of gems, astrolo^, and grammar. The Agni 
further treats of arche^, poetry, metre, the 
drama, and dancing. Many Purdnti$ (e.g., Vdw, 
Ixxxvii.) discourse on music, generally in connexion 
with the fabled visit of an ancient king of GujarAt 
to BrahmA’s oourt, where the gandharwu were the 
musicians. 

X2. Mokfa.— The fourth additional subject is 


tnokfa [g,v,)t 'final emancipation from existence.’ 
Transmigration was believed in unquestioningly, 
and every man had to experience and so oonsume 
the consequences of his actions in subsequent 
lives. Some shrines promised deliverance from 
existence, but generally religious rites and obMrv- 
anoes, pilgrimages, ana sooh like conduced merely 
to amelioration of future existence. That was as 
much as the ordinary man was capable of, but did 
not satisfy earnest souls who desired to be rid of 
re-birth and obtain absorption into the Supreme 
Soul. To attain to this was the highest aim of 
philosophical religion, and two ways to this end 
were taught, namely, yoga, 'complete ascetic 
mediation on and devotion to the Supreme Soul,’ 
and bhakti, 'loving faith.’ Pure asoetic self- 
mortification (tapeu) could enable a man to aoouire 
and exercise snperhnman knowledge, faculties, 
and powers ; and that is often desoru)^ and held 
up to admiration in the marvellous stories of the 
ancient rfM ; but there its fruit is treated rather 
as an object in itself, for the doctrine of final 
emancipation was not the highest aim of human 
aspiration in ancient times as it became established 
later. The yoga that achieved final emancipation 
was twofohl : ( 1 ) jUdna-yoga, * the yoga of spirituaJ 
knowledge,’ which was exclusive, ascetic, and con- 
templative devotion, rejecting all works ; and (2) 
karma-yoga^ * the yoga of works,’ which consists 
in the full and single-minded ^rformance of all 
one’s earthly duties, and was also called 5 dnA;Aya- 
yoga. Both kinds are taught and are contrasted 
sometimes, but on the whole the yoga of spiritual 
knowle^e is more highly commended. The 
Fdyw, Srahmat ana Lihga give instruc- 

tion about yogat especially the yo^a of spiritual 
knowledge, and the Vipiu extols it highly. On 
the other hand, the Mattya (lii.) lauds the yoga 
of works as far superior to that of spiritual know- 
ledge, and declares that it is the yoga of works 
that produces such knowledge and the yoga of such 
knowledge, and that there can be no spiritual 
knowledge without it. The Kdrma (I. iii. 21-27), 
however, commends a middle course in a combina- 
tion of both, because works lead on to spiritual 
knowledge. The other path, hhakti, is connected 
indeed with Hiva, but more especially with Vi^nu 
and Kr^na, who are completely identified. Faith 
in Siva is alluded to incidentally in various Pt^rAfux#, 
and is inculcated in the Lihga (I. viii.) and in the 
6iva (VI. viii.), which bases it on knowledge. 
Faith in Vi^nn is not only alluded to often, but is 
enjoined in the Brahma, Brahmavaivarta, and 
Oaruda, is expounded in its various forms in the 
Padma (rv. Ixxxv.), and is the special theme of 
the Bhdgavata. The Brahma (ocxxviii. 8-18) 
says that one rises through faith in Agni, the sun, 
and Siva soooessively to faith in Vispn, that men 
of even the very lowest classes can pomess it, and 
that man fails to reach it because of Visnu’s mdyd, 

• illusion.’ The teaching of the Bhagavad-GUd on 
these subjects is summanzed in the A gni (ccclxxx. 1 , 
Oaruda (ooxix. ), and Padma (vr. olxxi. ff. ). Faitli 
in BrahmA also is expounded in the Padma (v. xv. 
168-192) similarly to faith in Vi^nu ; and faith in 
the sun is inculcated in the Bkavxwa ( 1 . xlviii. ff.). 
The Padma, moreover, in a late allegory personi- 
fying hhakii as a woman, says : 

Bhuktt WM bora in DrAvlds, grow op in Ksrpitaka, heoaiM 
worn out in HataArkfte snd Qarjsrs, Kmeht rofugo with hor 
two sons, Jftins (spiritusl knowledgo) and Vairigya(pa«ioiile 8 S- 
nessX in VrndArana, and rqrained nor vigour therom. olzxxix. 
61-M); and it oondodss, OSnongh of vratas, ISrthas, yogas, 
•aorifloes and dlsoounes about knowledga, faith alona imlMd 
bsstows Anal amancipatton * (vl oxc. S2). 

X 3 . Age of the Puri^as.— The age of the 
Purdnas is a question much disputed and quite 
unsettled. In a general way it is not diflBonlt to 
perceive differences of age in the Ptsrftea# coUeo- 
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tively and in the component parts of a single 
Purdxia ; but the Purdtuis (except the latest), os 
they exist now, can hardly be assigned to any 
definite age, because additions and modifications 
have been made, as shown above, and they now 
present the combined resnlts of ma^ centuries. 
While, then, it is required that the diiferent strata 
in their contents should bo distinguished as far as 
possible, the important question is, not so much 
What date do the latest additions prove for any 
Purdna^ as What dates do its earliest features 
indicate? Tradition says, as already mentioned, 
that Vyftsa, who was alive at the time of the great 
BhArata battle, and his disciple, the autat compiled 
the first Purdm, That a collection of ancient 
traditions was made not long after that period 
receives strong confirmation from two patent facts : 
(1) that the royal genealogies (which are given in 
most Purdnas) terminate at that stage, the three 
chief lines only being continued lator in a few 
Purdnas and then professedly as a prophetic addi- 
tion; and (2) that stories of tne kings mentioned in 
the genealogies stop short at that stage except as 
regards the next two Paurava kings, Parlk9it 
and J anamej aya. These two facts suggest strongly 
that the pencil following the great battle was the 
time which determined the lower limit of ancient 
tradition, i,e. when ancient tradition was collected 
regarding genealogies and stories about kings— 
the two out of the five subjects characteristic of 
Purdnas that admit of chronological scnitiny. 
Hence it is probable that the first Purdna was 
compiled about that time, and the four ‘root- 
pMnXnow* soon afterwards. Those original Pur- 
dnas do not exist now as such ; the present Purdii},as 
have been developed out of them, as the Vvpiu | 
expressly asserts about itself; yet portions of 
those Purdnas may survive embedded in existing 
PurdruJs^ and there is no good reason to doubt that 
the royal genealogies and their incidental notices 
of kings mentioned therein are really ancient 
matter. Purdnas are cited as authorities, and a 
Bhavi^at in particular, in the Apastamha Dhar- 
masdtra, which is not later than tne 3rd cent. B.C. 
and may l.)e nearly two centuries older. Moreover, 
epipaniiio evidence, in the shape of verses quoted 
in lauu-grants which are dated, shows that even 
Purdnas which do not appear to be early must 
have been in existence in the 4th cent. A.D. at 
the latest. On the other hand, some Purdr^ are 
no doubt later still, and the Bhdgavata (probably 


not before 8th cent. A.P.) is the most striking in- 
stance of such. Further, whatever tlie age of any 
Purdna may be substantially, it has undoubtedly 
been augmented and modified later than the 4th 
century. Various points which touch the relative 
age or the Purdffm have been noticed in the 
course of this article, but, until the Purdiff^at 
have been studied far more carefully than 
they hitherto have been (and they deserve such 
study), it is impossible to affirm anything positive 
about their ages. A preliminary estimate of the 
older matter, however, may be offered thus. The 
oldest appear to bo tlio Brahmdnc(a and Vdyu^ and 
the Matsya also, though it has large later odaitions. 
The latest seem to l)e the Brahmavaivartat Siva^ 
Vdmana^ fuulBAdffamla, the last of which may be 
called *the Bible of the worshippers of Vi^nu.’ 
The others appear to be intermediate, and among 
them an early place may probably be assigned to 
the Mdrkaiufsya and Brahma^ the last often styled 
the Adij^rdiui^ *ori^nal Partly,’ though a large 
p^ of its contents is certainly not ancient. The 
Padma has old matter in so far as it has affinities 
with the Matsya^ but the bulk of it is late, and 
some of its tales sliow a stage of transition to 
the moral fables of the PaiUhatanira and HUo- 
padeia. 

14. Upapuraf^M.— Besides the Purdnns proper 
there is a class of similar but later and inferior 
works called Upapurdiuis^ * minor Purdiyas.* 
They also are said to be eighteen in nnmber, and 
their names are given thus in the Kurma{l, l), 
Oaru4a (eexv.), and Padma Purdnas (IV. cxi.) 
Sanatkumdraf Mdrasiihhaf Skandiif Sivadhartnat 
Durvdsas, ^dradiya^ Kdpila, Fdmana, C/^anas, 
Brahndnd^t Ydrunfa^ Kdlikdt Mdhehxiray Sdmba^ 
Saura, PcsrdJiara, Mdricha^ and Bhdrgava. The 
Kurma and Oarwia say that these were declared by 
the munis, but the Padma attributes them to 
Manu to give them spuiious antiquity. Some of 
them have been published, but they have not been 
stndied. 

LiTiRATinuL— Mainly the PiirdtMM themaelves. See also 
H. H. Vniaon’a tr. of the Visnu J^rdna, ed. Flte^ward Hall, 
6 vols., London, 18e4>70, preface ; Le Bhdgavata Purdna^ ed. 
E. Bumonf, Paris, 1840, 1 ., preface ; M. Monlei>WilUams, 
Indian Wisaom, London, 187a yn. 489-501 ; A. Holtxmann, 
Das MUhS^hdrata uni msu Theils, Kid, 1892-05, iv. 29-68 ; 
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PURIFICATION (Introductory and Primi- 
tive).—!. Introductory remarks. — Among the 
more prominent factors both in the reipilauon of 
primitive life and in the determination H the char- 
acter of religious ritual are the conception of the 
state of purity and the attendant ceremonies 
requisite lor the preservation of that state, and 
for its recovery should it be impaired. It must be 
noM, however, that purity as conceived by the 
primitive mind has a wider signifioance than is 
usually attached to the modem use of the torin 
among civilized peoples, in which emphasis^ is 
laid on the positive side of its meaning, purity 


Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 490. 

Iranian (A. J. Caenoy), p. 491. 

Tain (M. Stevenson), p. 493. 

[apancse (T. Harada), p. 496. 

fewish.— See * Hebrew.’ 

MuaUm (W. Popper), p. 496. 

Roman ( J. S. Reid), p. 500. 

Teutonic (B. S. Phillpotts), p. 503. 

being almost regarded as the equivalent of contin- 
ence or chastity. The difference is sometimes 
expressed by applying to the primitive idea the 
epithet 'ceremonial,* and further by pointing out 
the non-ethical character of ceremonial purity or 
'ceremonial uncleanness.’ But, apart from the 
question whether it is correct to deny the term 
' ethical * to any body of rules governing conduct, 
it would be more correct to describe ceremonial 
purity as pre-ethical in that, as will appeitf, in 
certain respects it provides the basis for higher 
moral codes. 

Owing to the emphasis on the negative and 
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inhibitory a8|)ect, which is generally characteristic 
in primitive rules of conduct, it is as a negative 
state rather than a positive ideal that purity 
governs primitive action, while purificatory cere- 
monies have as their object protection from harm- 
ful influence rather than the attainment of right- 
eousness even of a ceremonial kind. The state of 
purity would be defined by the primitive savage 
as one which resulted from such a course of action 
that defilement, whether by intentional or by in- 
advertent act, had been avoided. 

Ceremonial purity is closely bound up with the 
class of ideas and rules of conduct described by 
the generalized term Habu.’ Infringement of 
tabu, whether voluntary or involuntaiy, renders 
the individual subject to spiritual influence or, 
to use the Melanesian term, an adverse mana. As 
such he not only is a danger to himself, but may 
transmit the danger to others, and may affect the 
whole community. Hence certain restrictions are 
imposed upon him : he is isolated, his actions are 
regulated that they may not affect the well-being 
of the community— e.o., in such a matter as the 
food supply— until such time as he has been freed 
from danger by a purificatory ceremony or, in a 
case in which defilement is so great that the 
interests of the community are paramount, the 
adverse influence has been removed by his out- 
lawry or death. 

2. Loss of purity by defilement— (a) Death,— 
Ceremonial defilement ia closely connected with 
the occasions of crisis in human life, both social 
and natural, such as birth, initiation,^ puberty, 
marriage, and death. The ceremonies which 
accompany those crises are to a great degree both 
direotly and indirectly purificatory in intent. 

Death to the primitive mind is the greatest 
pollution of all— so much so that it commonly puts 
an end for a time to all activity over a sooiaf circle 
of varying extent. As the bathonga say, *the 
uncleanuoss of death kills if it is not properly 
treated.’ Not only the corpse, but the possessions 
of the deceased, are regarded as infected with 
danger, which must be averted by ceremonial 
treatment. Many customs testify to the peril 
which ici supposed to attach to contact with a dead 
body. There is a reluctance to handle it. 

Among the Lillooets of N. Araerics the last offices of preparing 
the body for the grave are performed by the shaman, whose 
innate magical qumittes are regarded as in themselves sufficient 
to secure nis immunity from barm. Among otiier Indian tribes 
of the north-west the duty of disposing of the body is performed 
by grave-diggers, who themselves become unclean and must for 
some days observe certain restrictions with regard to food, 
relations with their wives, and the like.i Among the Bathonga 
the grave-diggers, who are employed beo4iUBe of the great 
danger involved should relatives handle the body, plug their 
nostrils with the leaves of a strongly-scented plant as a proteo- 
tion against the dan^rous influences of the corpse. They 
must undergo a rite of ablution and, with their wives, they are 
Bubjjeoted to vapour baths. I'hey also suffer from disabilities 
such as those mentioned in the case of the N. American Indians. 
They eat with special spoony and for five days must not take 
food from the common plate.* 

The wide-spread eastern of placing implements, 
weapons, etc., in the grave for the use of the spirit 
is also no doubt to some extent an outcome of an 
idea that they are * unlucky,’ while the custom, 
almost equally wide-spread, of avoiding the use of 
the name of tne deceased is based on a disinclina- 
tion to afford an opportunity for an adverse influ- 
ence to make itseli lelt by the use of a word which 
is associated with the * unclean.’ Such possessions 
as are not devoted to the spirit of the dead are 
frequently destroyed. 

The ilOucheuK crush and break the dead man’s besdi. 
Among the Thompson Indiana the Upt* in which a man died ia 
burned, or. if death book plaoe In the more permanent hut, it is 

1 0. Hill-Tout, Britith N. America, 1. Ths Far If eat, London, 
1007, p. 109 f. 

*H. A. Junod, The Lift qf a 8. African Tribe, London, 
1912-18, 1. 188 f. 


washed with water in which Juniper or tobacco has been 
iteeped. In the lodge no one aleepa in the dead man’s place 
for a considerable period. i In Uganda the hut in which the 

ueen, the king’s mother, or one of hta wives iiad died was 

eetroyed. When a man dies, the main post of ids house is 
taken down by his sister’e son and is partially Immed In the 
fire.* Among the southern olane of the Bathonga the crown of 
leaves which tops the but is taken down and used to block the 
doorway, where it remains for some time until tiie hut Is cere- 
monially doansed. The food and the gardens Wlotiging to the 
dead man must also be purified.^ 

In these instances, which could be multiplied 
indefinitely, it is clear that material things which 
have been in intimate contact with the deceased 
are dangerous to those who handle them. The 
same danger attaches with added intensity to 
human beings, first those in his immediate circle — 
his wives, who are especially impure, and his rela- 
tives — and ultimately the wliole community. 
Each is a centre of danger to others until a purifi- 
catory ceremony has removed the defilement. 
Hence the restrictions which surround any one 
who has become polluted aim at segregating him 
or her from the remainder of the community. 
Certain mourning customs, signs of grief and 
bereavement, such as allowing the hair and nails 
to grow and the wearing of special clothes, mark 
the monrners as a class apart ; * the resumption of 
their ordinary appearance and attire marks their 
return to a state of purity. 

In addition to the custom of segregation, ••eneral 
among primitive peoples, special regulations, 
varying according to the locality and people, may 
have to be followed. 

Among the various tribes of the MnA and Solish the segrega- 
tion period extends in the osss of mourners to a period of two 
moons, but in the case of widows for twelve months. The 
possibility that they may affect the food supply adversely by 
their action is reco^xed, and precautions against such a con- 
tingency are taken. They must observe a period of fast, vary- 
ing hrom four days to four months, during whioh no fresh meat 
or not food must be eaten ; food must not be handled or cut, 
but must bo torn by the teeth, and a special blrch-bark cup, 
which is thrown away after tour days, must be used for drink- 
ing. Not only must a widower retrain from eating venison, 
flesh of any kind, or fresh flsh, and from smoking, but, should 
he touch anotiier man's net or flsb from his place, the net and 
the station become useless lor the season, uoiii widows and 
widowers are regarded as specially unclean ; iiie former may 
retire to the woods lor a period of one year, })urforining purifl' 
oatory ceremonies, bathing in streams, and taking sweat-baths, 
while the latter must in some cases watch the place where the 
corpse was buried for a like period, eating no fresh meat in that 

Among the Bathonra widows form a secret socielv. Until 
the great mourning the chief widow lives in a special hut in 
front of the mortuary but, and the period of mourning of all 
the widows lasts for one year. Before another husband could 
be taken, the ceremony of ' throwing away the malediction of 
death ’ had to be performed, in which a stranger, ignorant of 
the circumstances, was deceived by the woman, and, by a 
ceremonial scMial net in tlie bush which was not completed, 
took upon himself the pollution and had to be purified In turn. 
Pollution by death is sufficiently strong to attack the ineinbers 
of the family who are absent even so far away as Johannesburg. 
A relative who returned home even months after the death 
oould not enter the village or eat any food in it until purified. 
This people in fact recognise grades of impurity following on 
death, in which the degrees are first the widows, tiien the 
grave-diggers, thirdly the community, and lastly relatives 
and wib^s relatives in other villages. At the death of 
the headman the village was abandoned, and, although tiie 
pollution in the case of an ordinary death was not sufficiently 
grave to require such an extreme measure, the <x>mnuinity was 
affected In a certain degree. No sexual relations were allowed, 
and the warriors were unable to go out to battle until they, 
holding their assegais, had taken part In a purification ceremony 
in whioh the whole of the community was aspersed by the 
medidne-man. No fire oould be kepi burning in the village 
except that which had been kindled In the ^n by the iue£- 
cine-man with fire from the mortuary hut. This was used by 
the whole village for its requirements until the fifth day, when 
It was put out by tiie medicine-man and a new fire kindled, 
from which the people lighted tffielr fires. This was a part of 
the ceremonial purification of the village.* 

1 Hill-Tout, pp. 192 f., 208 f. 

2 J. Rosooe, TAs Bogemda, London, 1011, pp. 116, 121. 

8 Junod, i. 144 f. 

4 Thia Is not Incompatible with the explanation that mourn- 
ing dothes are a disguise against spirits. This aspect of the 
custom emphasises Ukt danger to the infected person. 

* HiU-Tout, p. 198 ff. * Junod. i. 186, 107 f. 
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Among the Greenland Eekimo the reetriotione which followed 
death were very distinctly of a protective character. Not only 
was the corpse buried as qolckiy as possible, but the relatives 
were secluded for five days, and ever}' one avoided orossing the 
tracks of those who had dragged the corpse to its burial-iMaoe. 
No man who was In a state of pollution by death was allowed 
to disentangle the dog traces ; a boy accompanied every expedi* 
tlon to perform this office. Dunng the five days' seoluaion 
there was no hunting or Ashing, and no work was done ; but, it 
any sewing was necessary, the eyebrows were blackened.* 

Among the Todas, owing to the peculiar ritual importance of 
the dairy and the susceptibility of the oattie and the milk to 
ceremonial deAlemont, great stringency prevails in the regula* 
tions to be observed atmr a death. A s^ial hut is prodded 
for the corpse, or (among the Tatharol division of this people) 
a special dairy with three rooms b set aside for mortuary pur* 
poses. All who are near the corpse are Impure, while the 
whole family of any one who comes to the village in which the 
relics of the deceam—a look of htir and a piece of skull— are 
kept, in the period between the Arst and the second funerals, 
are polluted. All who attend the funeral, unless they take up 
their poeition at a distance, are affected in like manner, while 
the loursof (dairyman-priest) who attends to kill the eaored 
buffalo loses his office. The psp— the ceremonial portion of the 
dairy product which preserves ritual continuity from day to 
day— is thrown away, and new psp is prepared. Bslatives of 
the deceased remain in a state of impurity until the moon after 
the second funeral.^ 

The break in continuity brought about by death, 
which is marked among the T^^as by the casting 
away of the and the preparation of newosj?, 
frequently iinds expression in a cessation or all 
normal activities. Action is rendered unlucky or 
useless by the defilement. All work done by the 
Basutos on the day on which a chief dies is denied.* 
The pollution of death is intensified if it be due 
to violence, even though the killing may he josU- 
fiahle or accidental. 

In the Oameroons an aocldental death must be followed by a 
purificatory ceremony, ^ while among the Akikuyu. although 
ths duath of a member of another tribe entaib no aiaabilities, 
the killing of a fellow-tribesman requires atonement bv a cere- 
mony in which the sbyer eats with the brother of the slain, and 
the ghost, In the shape of a wild cat, partakes of part of the 
food placed for it at the foot of a tree.* Even warriors are not 
immune from the consequences of their act. As the Bathonga 
say, * they are black, the black must be removed.' Conse- 
quently, Bathonga warriors, on their return from an expedition, 
must remain at the capital for some days, wear old clothes, eat 
from old or broken vessels, and have spe^l food ^partaking of 
no hot meals until they have been purified.* Ihe Awemba 
warrior must not sleep in the hut until he has washed in a 
ttrMun and been smeared with medicine, f while the Basuto 
must be purified by his chief.* On the Wanigela river, British 
New Guinea, the man who is guilty of blood sits apart on the 
' logs of sacrificial staging.’ He is then placed apart in a special 
hut in charge of two or three bo^s, and is re-Miuittod to the 
community only after a hunt in which a kangaroo is killed, with 
the spleen and liver of which he Is smeared.* The Chinook 
murderer ie strictly quarantined : no one eats with him, nor is 
he allowed to see any one eat until he has been purified.** The 
Pima Indian who has slain an Apache is not allowed to look at 
a biasing fire during the whole of the sixteen days in which be is 
undergoing purifloation.** 

Contact with the murderer may transfer his 
unclean state to others. 

Among the Akikuyu, If a homicide sleeps and eats in a village, 
those who entertain him are polluted to such a degree that 
they must have recourse to the medicine-man.** 

Some form of penalty may be imposed, whether 
the killing is regarded as sin or not. 

In Rajmahal, If two men quarrel and one wounds the other, 
the guilty roan is fined a bog or a fowl, but the intention is 
purificatory as well ae penal ; the blood of the fine Is sprinkled 
over the wounded man to prevent him from being poss e ss e d by 
a devil.** 

I K. Rasmussen, Th» PtopU tK» Polair North, Eng. tr., 
Txmdon, 1908, p. llSf. 

9 W. H. R. mvers, Th» Todoit London, 1906, p. 868f. 

* E. Casaiif, Ths BanUoi, London, 1861, p. S76. 

* F. Autenrleth, * Zur Religion der Kamemn-Neger,’ MiUHl. 
Gcogr. OeefUteh. xli. 11898] 98. 

*G. W. Uohley, 'Kikuyu Oustoms and Beliefs,' JBAJ xl. 
[1910] 488. 

«Junod,lL 488. 

7 J. H. W. Shsane, ' Wemba Warpaths,' Joum, A/Hoan Soe. 
.xIL (19111 81. 

* CaMfils, p. 268. 

* R. B. Ouiee, 'On the Tribee inhabiting tha Mouth of the 
Wanigela River, New Oulneaf' J’A/ xxvill. {1896] 218 f. 

1* F. Boas, Chinook ToaUt Washington, 1894, p. 268. 

II Bancroft, NR 1. 668. ** Hobley, JRAI xl. 481. 

1* T. Shaw, ' On the Inhabitants of the Hills near Rajamahall,' 

AsiaHe Rmarchet^ iv. [1807] 78. 


It has sometimes been thought that the disabilities 
which follow murder are an expression of horror 
at the intentional spilling of tnat precious sub- 
stance, blood. Now, while it is undoubtedly true 
that blood is highly tabu, and while the importance 
attached to it in various purificatory ceremonies 
shows its sstored character and ceremonial value, 
yet the explanation of the ceremonies and dis- 
abilities given by natives themselves appears to 
minimize the importance of the spilling of blood in 
death by violence, while emphasizing tne fact that 
those who are guilty of the death of a human being 
are subject to attacks from the spirits of those 
whom tfiey have slain, and that through them the 
dangler m^ be transmitted to the whole com- 
munity. The penalty, e.g. , which follows omission 
of jthe purificatory ceremony is usually madness 
caused hy the spint of the dead. 

The Bathonga wanrlon are pursued by their slain enemies, 
who would drive them mad If the proper precautions were not 
taken. The Basuto warriors are anointed with the gall of a 
saoriflolal ox, this preventing the ghost from pursuing Ihoin.* 

On the other hand, there is a connexion between 
the ghost and blood in the explanation given by 
the Kai of German New Guinea. 

They say that the souls of the slain follow the returning 
warriors to recover those parts of tbs souls which cling to the 
blood clots on the clubs.* 

Not only is it the souls of those slain in battle 
that are feare<l; the soul of the murdered man 
pursues his murderer. 

Among ths Eskimo of N. Greenland the viotitn’s soul drives 
the muraerer mad, or it may tear him to pieces, should he 
venture far ou the ioe.* 

It would bo possible to multiply instances to 
show that that wliich renders the man unclean- 
unfit to re-enter on the life of the comm unity— is 
not the fact that there is blood upon him. that he 
is physiologically unclean, but the fact that he is 
the storm-centre of a dangerous force which, unless 
appeased or sterilized, wul prove harmful to him- 
seli and to all with whom he comes into contact. 
When these conditions may arise after any death 
for which an individual is responsible, it is clear 
that intention, which constitutes the murder, 
is, from a ceremonial point of view, of little im- 
portance. Such a conception belongs to a difi'erent 
code, and only gradually rises into pronunence in 
the development of moral ideas. 

This view of the primitive theoi-y of the conse- 
quences of murder is supported by the ideas which 
prevail about tlie killing of animals. 

The Hottentot*, e.g., purify thomeelveii after slaying animalfi. 
The (iharacter of the beliefe held by the Bathonga makes it clear 
that the source of the danger is the spirit of the animal. 
Purificatory ceremonies, clos^y resembling those to which re- 
turning warriors must submitted, must follow the killing ol 
certain animals, under penalty of persecution iiy tlie soul of the 
animal which has been Killed. Some animals are more danger- 
ous than others. Unless the medicine-man perfonns a purifica- 
torv ceremony after the killing of an eland, madness follows, 
while, if the man is accompanied by his wife, she shares his im- 
purity ; a bracelet of the skin must be made for her, or they 
cannot eat together, and on the following day the couple musl 
repair to an anthill and there set fire to the bracelet.* 

Cf. also art. Death (Intioductory and Primitive). 

{b) Childbirth, — Childbirth is another of the 
important crises of human life ; it is marked by 
its intimate and peculiar character and hy experi- 
ence ns requiring special measures for the protraction 
of the mother 'ann child, sometimes of tne father, 
and of the other members of the community. 

In the Malay Peninsula It is believed that mother and child 
are the speolal objects of attack of curtain uplrlts of an ex- 
tremely virulent and dangerous character, themselves women 
who have die^i in childbirth or have lost their children at birth. 
The belief in the danger of attack by these and other spirits is 
probably to be regarded as the explanation of the peculiar 
custom whioh requires the Malay mother for the whole period 
of impurity, lasting for 44 days after labour, to mount dally 
(anrl sometimes two or three times a day) a platform upon 

* Oasalls, loo. oit. 

* 0. Keysser, quoted by J. G. Frazer, Pay the' $ Taoifi, p. 121. 

* Rasmussen, p. 127 ff. * Junod, ii. 67 f. 
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which she it subjected to intense heet from • firs for s consider* 
sble period end, after returninir to bed, to have a heated stone 
from the furnace applied to her stomach.^ 

That expectant mothers are regarded as impure 
and a source of deiilement to others is indicated 
by the period of seclusion imposed upon them by 
the customs of many peoples. 

Amontf the Kota of the Nilglrl Hills the wife dwells in three 
different huts in the firat tlirce months of pregnancy, staying 
for one month in each, then for a time in the house of a relatlre, 
while the husband purifles himself with water and smoke.S A 

E eriod of segregation also follows after birth. In N. India 
uslmnd and wife are separated, and the moilier is unedean for 
a period of five weeks.* Bosnto father is separated from his 
wife for four days, when the medicine-man performs a ceremony 
in which the woman, sitting on the lejAeko (a log four or six 
feet long), and the man, sitting opposite with his legs touching 
her logs, are anointed with a preparation of roots and fat, ana 
drink healing water.^ Among the Bulgara birth is followetl by 
a rigorous tabu period of 40 days. At the end of this period 
the woman goes to church with the child. On her return she 
visits three nouscs, where the people make gifts to her and 
imrinkle the child with flour. On the next day the relatives 
visit the mother's home, and she sprinkles with holy water sJl 
the places In the house and courtyard where slie has been 
during her 40 days' seclusion.* Segregation among Uie Todas 
takes place in the fifth month of pregnancy'; the mother retires 
from the village, the distance being determined by the degree 
of sanctity of the village. A apotnol hut is built for her, where 
■he is visited by the relatives, who, however, may not come 
near her. When she enters into seclusion, her wrist is burned 
osreroonially after the erection of an artificial dairy, and then, 
when she has stayed in the hut for a month, a second ceremony 
called *to the village buttermilk we pour* is performed, after 
which she returns to her oniinary hut. For the next 80 days 
she lives on a diet of buttermilk and food cooked in buttennilk. 
After the birth mother and child go to the seclusion-hut again. 
On her way the mother steps over a leaf on which are some 
threads from the garment of the dairyman known as leursof, 
and water from an ariifloiol dairy erectod for the ceremony Is 
poured over a calf and {riven her to drink, while a few drops 
are sprinkled over the wild. In the procession to the hut of 
soclunon the woman holds up a leaf umbrella, does not look at 
the sun, and avoids looking at the star or other body called 
Kelrt, which is believed to oe near the sun. The ceremony is 
intended to avoid and avert the evil of Keirt Among the 
Teivaliol division of the Todas the husband assists bis frife in 
her Journey, and thereby himself becomes unclean and must 
remain with her at the hut* The intention of some of these 
Toda customs is obscure, but the ceremonial of stepping over a 
leaf and part of the garment of the holy man appears to be a 
oaae of transference of evil, the wrist-burning is purificatory, 
while the 'buttermilk ceremony' is a ceremonial re-!ntrodno- 
tion of a person in a transitory state to a sacred substance. The 
use of an umbrella by the Toda woman to keep off the rays of 
the sun is connects with a wide-spread belief, which also 
appears in connexion with female puberty, that neither the 
mother nor her offspring must see tns sun. In Korea the rays 
of the sun are excluded for 21 or 100 days after birth, according 
to the rank of the family.? New Quinoa tribes oonflne the 
mother to the house for a month ; when she leaves It. unless 
she covers her head with a mat, a male relative will die.* 

The object of the lilekimo customs is loss obsoure. Here too 
there is senemtion. Tbs expecUot mother must leave the 
house which she inhabits with her buslMnd. Her conduct may 
affect the well-being of the community, especially In the most 
Important item of food. Therefore on the day of birth she 
must eat only meat fried In fat on a flat stone. After the lint 
night following the birth she must make herself new clothes, os 
her old clothes must be thrown away, and immediately after 
the birth she must wash from head to foot. Women who have 
fewer than five children may not eat young rough seals, eggs, 
entrails, heart, lungs, or liver.* 

The impurity of tlio mother extends to the child. 
Fur ceremonies admitting the child and re*ad* 
nutting the parents to society see art. Bikth 
(I ntroduction). 

(c) Fubf.rty.—ixi the oeremonies which mark the 
introduction of the individual to full sexual and 
tribiJ life, at puberty or at initiation, purificatory 
rites in some form or another are usually a 
prominent feature. These rites, which present 
certain general resemblances, by such observances 

? W. W. Skest, Malajf Mfigie, London, 1000, p. 842 f, 

> H. Floss and M. Bartels, Dot Leipxig, 1004-06, U. 418L 
• W. Crooke, in NINQ i. (1801] 277. 

4 H. Orfitoner, ' Oter die Qebr6uohe der Basotho,* Vtrk. dtr 
B$rl OneUnh, /iZr Amthrop. ii. [1877] 78. 

B A. Strauss, Dis Dutgortn^ Leipsig, 1896, p. 201 f. 

• Rivets, p.8l8fl. 

? Mra Blraop [Isabella L. Bird], Korea and her KeigKbown, 
London, 1808, li. 248. 

BJ. L. van Hasselt, quoted In 66*. pt. vil., Balder the 

Beaatiful, 1 . 20 . 

* Raemussen, p. 119 f. 


as a period of seclusion, a special diet, frequent 
ablutions, the use of pi^ent for the body, and 
bodily mutilation such as oiroumoision or tne loss 
of a tooth, emphasize or, as the primitive mind 
would regard it, bring about the separation from a 
former status and the entry on a new phase of 
life. 


In some oases among the tribes of Australia the novices are 
regarded as having died. Among the American tribes <s.ff., 
the Shawanese) not onlv didtthe initiates observe a nieoial 
dietary, but they also took an emetio at regular intervalis-Hm 
obvious and common method of purification. ^ In the Kumal 
initiation mothers and sons sprinkled one another with water 
to mark the sef^aration.* Fuller, it was a common custom to 
take a new name at initiation. In the Fijian nomga rites, at the 
close of the oeremonies, idl the initiates went to the river bank 
and washed off the black paint witii which they bad been 
smeared.* 

As in the case of mothers after childbirth, pubeeoent girls 
during their period of impurity were rigorously seduded 
from the rays of the sun, and frequently were not allowed 
to touch the earth with their bare bodies. This woe 
the cose In Loanm.* Qirls of the Zulu and kindred tribes, 
should they perceive that they have attained puberty whUe 
away from home In the fields, were required to hide in the reeds 
lest they should be seen by a nmn, and to cover their heads lest 
the sun should shrivel them up. At nightfall they ran home, 
avoiding the paths, and were socluded for a fortnight, during 
which time they and the girls who waited on them were not 
allowed to drink any milk, lest the cattle should die.* In New 
Ireland pul>eBcent girls were confined for four or five years in 
cages, in which they were kept in the dark, and were not 
allowed to set foot on the ground.* 

In the Bathonga nubility customs followed in the cose of girls 
among the northern clans a period of seclusion took place at 
the appearance of the menses. Three or four girls who ran 
away to an adoptive mother lived in association ; each morning 
they were covered with a cloth and led to a pool in which they 
were immersed to the neck. On their return from the po<d they 
were iiuprisoued in a hut, where they received inrtruotlon. 
Any man who saw them during this period was smitten with 
blindness.? In the cose of boys, on leaving the village for their 
period of seclusion, they leapt over a fire of scented wood which 
had been made in the road ; every monilng while they were in 
the school they were ameand with white paint os a mark that 
they hod abandoned the darkness of childhood. Before the cud 
of the school the medicine of purification was administered to 
them in a mouthful of beer, and on the lost day their foreskins 
were burnt and mads into a powder which was smeared on the 
pole which stood in the iilace of seclusion. Finally, all the 
paraphernalia of the school were destroyed by burning~an act 
in which 'all the filth and Ignorance of chilohood was burnt.' 
The boye were then led to a stream, where they washed off the 
white clay, cut their hair, anointed themselves with ochre, and 
put on new’ clothes.* 

Circumcision, like other forms of initiation, 
being a ceremony introducing the novice to a now 
status in life, is usually found to be accompanied 
by some period of seclusion or withdrawal, in 
it^lf a purification, but it also as a rule included 
some element of a more obvious kind, such as the 
taking of emetics, washing, plastering with clay, 
the individual being thus prepared to lace the new 
spiritual inliaences with which he or she was to 
be brought into contact. The position of the 
uncircumcised in Fiji was indicated by the fact 
that they were regarded as unclean and not 
allowed to carry food for the chief.* 

{d) Jlfarrtays.— The ritualistic observances which 
precede, accompany, and follow the marriage 
ceremony are of snob a character as to indicate 
that, when this important stage in the individual 
life IS reached, the parties immediately concerned 
are particularly liable to spiritual influenoes. 
Although some of the practices are more obviously 
of a purificatory character than others, as a whole 
they are intended to minimize the danjrar (1) of 
contaot between the individuals, and (2) of tho 
entry into a new set of conditions and a new phase 
of life. On both grounds marriage is brought 
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within the category of the orUee in human life 
which require the ohaertranoe of purificatory rites. 

The measures taken to guard against the first- 
named danger usually take the form of seclusion. 
It is almost invariably the case among primitive 
peoples that, from the time of betrothal until the 
actual ceremony, bride and bride^oom do not 
meet, repeating in the individual the segregation 
which takes ^lace between the sexes as a whole at 
puberty or initiation. 

In Nsw Guinea betrothed penons may not eee one another.^ 
The Menangkabauen allow nooommunioation before marriaffe,^ 
while the Malay Jiaivoi* makee erery endeavour to avoid her 
future husband.* The Wa-taveta bride la * sealed * to the 
bridegroom by the payment of the first ox of the bride«prioe, 
and until the price is complete must see no man.* 

Measures may be taken to prepare for contact 
between the parties, just as initiation prepares for 
sexual maturity. 

Loanda girls, s.^., are excised eight dajrs before marriage by 
the medicine-man, while the ceremony performed on girls at 
puberty among Central Australian tribes is actually ths marriage 
rite and initiation ceremony.* 

It is significant that re-marriage of a widow or 
widower requires less elaborate ceremony.* This, 
especially if taken in conjunction with the fact 
that intercourse with a medicine-man or other 
person of essentially mamcal quality, such as a 
chief, is sometimes exacted from a virgin, and nre- 
oedes marriage, suggests that the ritom precedent 
on marriage IS a preparation for the entry on a 
new state. It is also no doubt the result in some 
degree of the conception that the sexual act 
involves uncleanness. 

The ceremonies which accompany the marriage 
rite indicate that those who are in contact with 
the bride are also involved in the danger. It is 
usual to take some measure of precaution to avert 
Uie influence of the spirits during the marriage 
procession. 

In Nlshegorod the 'best man* walks three times round the 
party, against the eun, holding a holy pioture. lie then 
scratches the ground with a knife, cursing evil apirite and 
evilly-disposed persons.^ Guns are flrod during the progreae 
to or from the church-4 custom at one time followed in the 
north of England.* In Manchuria the bridal prooeseion Is pre- 
ceded by two men, each of them holding a red cloth to ward off 
evil, the arrival of the bride’s sedan-chair at the groom's house 
Is signalized by firing crackers, and the chair Itself is afterwards 
puimed with incense.* 

A common proliminary is lustration. 

In 8. Oelebes the bridegroom bathes in hdy water, and the 
bride is tuminted.i* The Matabele bride pours water over the 
man on arrivfiig at bis houBe,!^ while among the Malays lustra- 
tion oonUnues Tor three days after the ceremony « at toe actual 
wedding the first operation is the fumigation of the bride and 
groom with incense and the emearing with the neutralising 
'rice paste,’ which forms such an important element ae a puri- 
ficatory or ‘ * e agent in all the magloo-religfoue observ- 
of Malay life.i* In all Muhammadan oountriee purification 
by water In the bath and painting with henna are among the 
more important of the pituiminanee to the wedding rite. The 
bath usually takes place a day or two before the departure for 
the groom’i honee. In Egypt the bride goes in state through 
the streets in a procession as slaborate as means allow, aooom- 
panied by her friends, i* 
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The custom of cutting the hair or of wearing old 
clothes, which in other connexions marks an occa- 
sion for, or forms part of, a purificatory rite, also 
occurs in connexion with marriage. 

Among the Muhammadan tribes of N.W. India both bride and 
bridegroom wear old otothee tor some days before marriage. > 
The head of the Kafir bride ii shaved, while the Fijian bride 
cuts off a long lock of hair or shaves her head.* 

Notwithstanding the great variety of marriage 
rites and ceremonies, they agree to a grout extent 
in tlie same manner as the preliminary rites in 
having as their object the prevention of the trans- 
mission of harmful influence from one individual 
to another and the aversion of the influence of 
malicious spirits. The ceremonies may be supple- 
mentary to those preliminary rites, marking espe- 
cially the separation from the former life with 
all its circumstances and magiioal influences. Of 
such, lustration, cutting the hair, and the abandon- 
ment of old clothes are significant instances. Or 
th^ may be protective, as the use of the veil and 
of nre-arms, or the custom of Muhammadan coun- 
tries, where one of the most important days of the 
wedding ceremony is that on which the smearing 
of hands and feet with henna, antimony, etc., 
takes place.* Another form of protective rite at 
marriage occurs in Morocco in the tapping of the 
bride with a sword on the wedding night by the 
bridegroom to drive away evil spirits.* 

Finally, the wedding observances may be purifi- 
catory in neutralizing or preparing the individual 
for the new existence npou which he or she is 
about to enter. In this category would fall such 
customs as the ceremonial intercourse by men of 
the tribe, as in Australia, or by the chief or the 
medicine-man, as in America,* sometimes by 
friends of the groom, as among the Wa-taveta.* 
The customs of substituting a bride, which occurs, 
a.g,t among the Beni Amer, and of marriage to a 
tree preceding the actual marriage, such as occurs 
among the Muudas,^ have the same protective and 
preparatory object. 

After the ceremony bridegroom or bride or l>oth 
may still continue to be regarded as impure and 
a danger to others. It is not uncommon for a 
further period of seclusion to follow marriage. 

AuoDg the Arabs of Mount Sinai ths bride mnst remain in 
her but Tor a fortnight.* In the Aru Islands and Goranilaut the 
pair are shut up for some days,* and among some of the Bedawin 
the wife may not leave the house or touch any work for three 
yoacB.1* 

(c) Sexual re/afiony.— Notwithstanding the pre- 
or post-nuptial looseness of sexual relations found 
among many peoples, among others irregularities, 
and in particular incest in the wider sense in which 
it includes all the rules of exogamy, are regarded 
as a great pollution especially to be avoided on 
account of its effect not merely upon the individual 
but upon the life of the community. The infecting 
influence is removed by death, segregation, casting 
out from the community, or other purificatory 
process, such as sacrifice, smearing witn the blood 
of the victim, lustration, etc. This class of crime is 
closely connected with the well-being of the crops. 
At certain periods of the crops' growth married 
couples live apart. 
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In ancient Greece the olive was planted by vifgine or pure 
boyi, and, in default of such worken, the crop was gathered by 
men who had taken oaths of their marital fldeiity.t The Karens 
believed that illicit love blighted the crop ; the guilty man in 
his prayer in the coarse of the oeremony of purification accused 
bimseli of having destroyed the productiveness of the country, 
and went on to say : ‘ Now 1 rej^r the mountains, now I heal 
the hills and the streams and the lands. Ifay there be no 
fSllure of crops.’ < In Rajmahal the adulterer famished a hog 
to avert plague and the ravages of tigers.> 

In some cases incest was regarded as the canse of 
barrenness. 

This wss the osas among the Dlnkas and Bathonga, wldle 
among the latter people as well ss among the Aldkuyu marriage 
of cousins, being within the forbidden degrees, required a 
special oeremony which purged the unoleanness and loosed the 
bond of relationship.^ In Borneo first cousins oould marry only 
after the ceremony of bergapUL^ The Salka of New Britain 
considered the pollution of pre-nuptial unohastity so great that 
not only was it fatal to the parties unless they were purified, 
but their mere presence was sufiident to tamlah the instru- 
ments of the samed dance, < while among some Dayak tribes the 
family was made responsible tor any death by drowning which 
happened a month before the atonement.? 

The frequency with which death by drowning or 
the use of substitutes, either sacrificial animals or 
personal {mBsessions. follows sexual crime, and 
especially incest, is due to the fact that the degree 
of defilement is so great that even shedding the 
blood of the guilty la avoided in order that the 
earth ma^ not be diluted. Consequently among 
the Toraias of Cefelies adultery was expiated by 
the sword, but incest by clubbing or throttling.* 

The iin^rtance of sexual purity is further indi- 
cated by the numerous oooauons upon which it is 
emphasized as a condition of a certain course of 
action or its absence is regarded as a deterrent. 

In Morooco no man who ii not clean I.i regard to sexual 
matters may enter a granary or vegetable-garden.^ No sexuid 
act may be committed In a holy place, must a perMon so 
polluted present himself in a holy plaoe u. he haa washed ; 
otherwise he will go blind, become lame, or go mad, he or his 
family will die, or ne will loss some of his amnuls or his orop. 
A person sexually unclean may not pray. An act usually oon- 
siaered sacred will lose its magical efficacy if performed by a 
sexually undeaii person.io Among the Romans a cook or butter 
might not handle food or batter wliile unclean. Reference has 
already been made to the cultivation of the olive in Greece and 
the incense tree in Arabia. During the Cherokee New Tear 
Feast 11 sexual relations were forbidden, and the same regula- 
tion is found in the Bathonga community after the death of a 
headman and when a village is removsd.^ Among the Todas 
the relations of the dalrymen-priests were related according 
to the degree of sanctity of their grade of omce. The number 
of nights they might sleep in their village huts varied according 
to their grade, but the highest grades, the pohkartpol and the 
polof, were required to avoid women altogether while holding 
olBoe.u 

(/) BelcUioru of the ieoses. — The regulations 
governing the relations of individuals and of the 
sexes are based upon the idea of the transmission 
of evil either maliciously or inadvertently from one 
person to another. The danger may oe perma- 
nently present, but in any case is considered to be 
pecnliarly acute at particular times^ such as the 
performance of natural functions, eating, drinking, 
etc., or at natural crises. The penalty for the 
infringement of the tabus which regulate action 
and intercourse is of such a character, or the con- 
sequences are averted by such means, as to indi- 
cate that disregard of the tabu entails pollution. 
A widely -recognized danger lies in contact with 
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the inferior female sex. Violation of the rules 
governing the relations of the sexes usually 
requires some ritual act of expiation. Althongn 
in some cases such violations may 1^ regarded omy 
as breaches of correct social behaviour, the ob- 
servances and the ritnal are such as to appear to 
be derived originally from a tabu oonnectM with 
danger, and especially with danger arising ont of 
impnrity. 

A typical attitude 'finds its expression in Moroooo, where 
women, beoauae of their unoleanneea, are subject to many tabus. 
They are forbidden to enter the threshing-floor or granary 
tor tear of destroying the virtue of the com ; some tribes do 
not allow them to work in a vegotable-garden or to ride 
beasts of burden, and they are injurious to bees and mutt not 
handle them. In some places, should they enter a shop, its 
prosperity will be destroyed, and they are not allowed to visit 
certain holy places or to attend the feasts of the saints who 
died fl^htin(r Christians.! 

Id Nukahiva, if a woman sat on or passed near an obleot 
which had become tabu by contact with a man, it could not be 
used anin, and she wae put to death.? Among the people of 
Raimanal, if a man detects a woman sitting on his cot, he 
kills a fowl furnlslied by the woman and sprliikles the blood on 
his bed. For the converse the man pays a fine of four fowls to 
the woman.* Among the Samoyeds and Ostyaks a wife may 
not tread in any pari of the tent except her own corner, and, 
after erecting the tent, she must fumigate it.* The club- 
houses which form a feature of social life In the Paoiflo are 
sometimes tabu to persons of the op^iosite sex. In the Mar- 

a uesas, should a woman pollute the men’s house by her presence, 
tie penalty Is death.* 

The diilerentiation which extends to occupation 
is also in many cases enforced by consequences 
which are explicitly stated to involve either a con- 
dition of impurity or something analogous to such 
a condition. 

Pastoral and oatUe-keeplng peoples, especially in Africa, fre- 
quently debar their women from tending the flooks and herds, 
'the Todas, with their rigorous exclusion of women from the 
work of the dairy, and the tabu which keepe them and their 
oharaoteristio domestic implements apart from contact with the 
cattle and the dairymen and even forbids their use of the 
oatUe paths, are a case In point.* Among the Bantus of 8. 
Africa women are not allowea to touch the cattle.? As already 
stated, pubescent Bantu girls and tbefr attendants were not 
allowed to touch milk. Some of the pastoral tribes of the 
Sud&n and B. Africa forbade women, especially at certain times, 
and those sexually impure to come into oontaot with the milk, 
and among the Dinkas even old men were not allowed to milk 
the cows, this duty devolving on boys and girls who had not 
yet attained the age of puberty.* The same applies to men In 
the case of woraenb occupations. Tapa-making, e.g., Is tabu to 
men, while the use of canoes is forbidden to women.* In the 
oase of man’s most Important owupatioiis— bunting and fighting 
—a certain precaution must be observed in relation wlui the 
other sex ; continence for a varying period is often a neoee- 
sary preparation. In certain 8. African tribes the warriors 
must abstain from women.!* Among the Nutka Indians a 
preparatory abstinence of some weeks is required.!! In 
New Guinea warriors are not allowed to see or approach a 
woman.!* 

In both hunting and war snccesA depends upon 
the obHervance or these regulations. The puri- 
ficatory ritual underlying Uiese disabilities and 
exclusions is still more dearly indicated when it 
appem that women are debarred from partioipa- 
tion in religious ceremonies. 

In the Sandwich lelands women were not allowed to ahare in 
relijjrious worship because their touch polluted the offerings ; 
whOe, if a Hindu widow touched an image, its divinity was 
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deftroyed And it had to be thrown away.i Australian women : 
were not allowed to see a bora under pain of death, and in Fiji 
they oould not enter any temple.* ! 

Reference to the customs attendant on the 
attainment of puberty, to initiation ceremonies — 
rites in themselves largely of a purificatory nature 
—will show the importance attached to the pro- 
tection of one sex from tlie evil of the other, even 
when conveyed by such a means as the sight. 

Amonff the Baeator no woman may oome near the boye 
at their Initiation.* The practice alluded to above of confining 
pubeeoent girla In leoluslon both protects them from harm— 
Darrenneea appears to be the consequence most genertdly 
feared— and at the same time prevents defilement being con- 
vet^ to others. In New IrelaM girls are kept in cages from 
puoerty to marriage: during this period they must be seen 
ny no males except their relatives ; * and in Ceram no male 
must oome near girls at the pulierty ceremonies.* 

The aim of preserving purity is, however, most 
clearly marked in the case of sexual crises suoh as 
menstruation, when both segregation and a subse- 
quent ceremony are almost invariably practised. 

Among the Pueblo Indians a man will fall ill if he touch a 
woman during menstruation or pregnancy.* In the Island of 
Yap therelare special houses for nienstruous women. 7 Among 
the Bathongathe woman separates from her husband, wears old 
clothes, which she brought from her home at her marriage for 
the purpose, and at the termination of the period purifies her 

(ff) Contact of tacTcd and profane . — Apart from 
the impurity which is the result of some specitic 
act or contact, there is also an imparity which 
attaches normally to the individual, and becomes 
especially pronounced when he is brought into 
relation with things or persons of a tabu or ‘ sacred * 
character. This belief is responsible Tor such 
regulations as those which govern the relations of 
castes in India and for the secrecy surrounding 
the practice of the rites of the mystic religions of 
Greece, which found expression in a warning cry 
addressed to non-initiates, such as the ^Procul 
este, profani’ of the Sibyl* Instances of such 
beliefs are of frequent occurrence among primitive 
races. 

Among tha Polynesiana the tabu oharaoter of a chief ii vio- 
lated by the touch of an Inferior, although in thie case the 
danger falls upon the inferior. On the other hand. In Efate the 
' sacred man ’ who comes into contaot with namim (ceremonial 
uncleanness) destroys his lacredneas.!* In Uganda, before 
building a temple, the men wore given four days in which to 
purify themselves, n On the other hand, the chief and his 
belongings are very often regarded as sacred and therefore as 
dangerous to others of an inferior rank. In Tonga Island any 
one who touohed a chief contracted tabu ; it was removed by 
touching the sole of the foot of a superior oidef.^* The sacred 
quality of the chief in the Malay Peninsula also resided in the 
royal regalia, and any one touching it was visited with serious 
illness or death.u 

Even the ordinary individual may in some degree 
possesH this quality. 

In New Zealand anv one who touohed the heed of another 
reoeived * sacredness' from the contact.^* 

The impurity of the ordinary individual is respon- 
sible for the purificatory element in a number of 
ceremonies. 

In the case of the ceremony of pouring drugs on the roof of 
the hut practised by the Thonga hunter the purification takes 
on a protective character. In the Mamhura ceremony which 
precedes the circutucision of Kikuyu youths in the Masai 
nu^on those who were present purified themselves by licking 
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a little of the diatomaceous earth used In their purification 
ceremonies and then smearing theroselvee on throat and navel. 
The candidates themselves were purified by an elder with Ills 
principal wife, two sisters, and another elder ; after smearing 
them with the white earth, he sprayed honey-beer upon them 
from his mouth. This purified them and at the same time pro- 
tect^ them from amy f AoAu which might otherwise pass from 
spectator to oandidate.i 

A most striking example of the influence of the relation of a 
sacred substance and profane society is to be found among the 
Todas, the whole of whose elaborate ritual and (It would not be 
too much to say) the whole basis of whose social organisation 
are directed towanis securing the oeremonial punty of the 
sacred herds, the sacred dairy, the vessels, and the milk, and of 
those whose duty it is to minister, the striotness and elabora- 
tion of the rules and methods to attain this object varying 
aiicording to the degree of sauredness of each dairy. In the ft 
dairy, e.g., the sacred vessels are always kept in a separata 
room, and the milk reaches them only by transfer to and from 
on intermediate vessel kept in another room. The priests or 
dairymen, of whom there are four grades, are admitted to office 
only after an elaborate ordination, whioli in effect is a purifloa- 
tioti, removing them from the ranks of ordinary men to a state 
of fitness for sacred office, while their conduct is Mverned by 
regulations such as those which permit only certain gradee of 
priest to sleep in the village and only at certain times, or that 
which entaUs that a priest who attends a funeral should cease 
from that time from nis sacred function. On the other hand, 
the mUk, a sacred substance, is to be used by the profane, 
and in the migration oeremonies, when the dairies are moved 
from one village to another, the sacred vessels are open to pro- 
fane view. It has therefore been conjectured that the aim of 
much of the ritual Is to avert the dangers of profanation and 
prepare or nentndixe the sacred substamce for consumption by 
those who are themselves unclean.* 

(A) Contact of old and new; strangers; strwnge 
countries.— \i a familiar dogma of primitive 
thought that anything new or doing an^hing for 
the first time entails peculiar dangers. Reference 
has already been made to this belief in connexion 
with other matters above. Its importance lies in 
the fact that it involves an endeavour to protect 
the agent by a purificatory ceremony in which the 
pollution o{ the former state is oast off. This is 
especially the case in seasonal festivals such as 
harvest, when it is held desirable to avoid all con- 
tact between the new crops and the old, or the 
influences connected with the old, in order that 
the former may not lose their virtue or harm those 
who consume them. 

The peculiar nanga rites of the Fijians appear to have been 
in part an initiation and in part a flrstfruit ceremony. In 
cercain elements they were purifloatory.* The flrstfruit cere- 
monies of the Oherokee were accompanied by the clearing out 
and purification of the whole village, the taking of emetics, the 
throwing away of old and the wearing of new clothes, and other 
measures. The devil-driving ceremonies at harvest or at the 
end of the old year or beginning of the new year were sometimes 
a similar protection and sometimes a remedy for indifferent 
crops. 

On the other hand, it is not only necesss^y to 
observe certain precautions to safeguard the virtues 
of the new crop ; it is almast equally irm>ortant 
that it should be neutralized or prepared for con- 
sumption by a purificatory process. This is the 
object of many of the firstfruit ceremonies which 
are observed. 

The Bathonga regard it as dangeroiii for the subjects of the 
king to eat certain footls before they have undergone the luma, 
or purifleator}' process, in whicb they are mixed with royal 
drugs. The most impoi1»nt of these rites is the luma of Kafir 
corn, the staple crop.* 

Another instance in which entry upon a new 
state requires special preparation is on the removal 
of a village from one site to another, when each 
dwelling and the community as a whole must Im 
purified.® 

A related idea, which, however, in its application 
is the converse of these practices, governs the pre- 
caution that must be taken in entering new ground 
or a new country. Here it is not a ca.se of the new 
being protected from the profanation of the old, 
but those who are passing into it must bo pro- 
tected from its dangers. It is therefore customary 
for a purificatory ceremony to be performed before 

1 Hobley, JAA ! xl. 444 f. * Rivers, p. 281 It 

* Thomson, Fijiano, pp. 146 ff., 216 ff. * Junod, f. 866 f. 

* For a description of the elaborate Bathonga ceremonial see 
JuDod, 1. 290 f. 
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croBsing the borders from the known to the un- 
known. That that winch is outside or strange is 
iiowerful for evil unless neutralized is a familiar 
nelief. 

Amorijr the UathoiiKa It ia believed that thow who travd oat- 
side their own country are peculiarly open to danger from 
foreign spiriltial inliuetioe. and in particular from demoniac 
po8sc«ttion.i Strangers are tabu beoauee, worahipping strange 
gods, tiiey bring strange influences with them. Tnw are, 
fherefure, fumigated or purifled in some other way.< In the 
Dieri and neighlK>uring tribes even a member of Ine tribe re- 
turning home after a Journey vma treated as a stranger, and no 
notice was taken of him until ho sat down. 

In tlie same manner tlioso entering a house from 
the outside world should perform some ceremony, 
oven if it were only to remove their shoes, which 
would purify the incomer from the evil with which 
otherwise he might contaminate those within, 
wliilo the threshold, door-posts, and lintel— import- 
ant as points of contact with the outer world— are 
smoar^ with blood or sprinkled with water when 
any member of the household or of the community 
has become a source of pollution, or a horseshoe is 
suspended over the door to keep out evil and bring 
good luck. 

The danger of entering a new country is as great 
as that which attaciies to those who come thence. 

In Australiu, when one tribe approachee another, theinemben 
carry lighted eticka to purify the air,^ Juit as the Sjuirtan kings 
in tnakuig war had sacred fires from the altar carried before 
them to the frontier, where they saorifloed. Tide attitude 
towards a foreign country and those who belong to It is perhaps 
best expreMedln that passage in the Vedas v^lch Is the basil 
of the nile that higher castes lose caste if they cross the sea or 
sojourn beyond the re<^ognlzed borders of their land. Manu^ 
says : 'That land on which the black antelope naturally grasee 
ianeld fit for the performauoe of eacrificea; but the land of 
foreigners is be 3 ’ond it. . . . T^t the three first classes [Br&h- 
maris, Ksatriyas, and invariably dwell In the above- 

named countries; but a Sudra may sojourn wherever he 
rdiooees.' In the Btdkmai^ it is said that Agni, the fire-god, 
flashed with fire over five rlvem and as far as he burnt the 
Aryas oould live.> 

(t) /ffncM.— Illness, frec^uently attributed to the 
Inuuenoe of spirits or to violation of the regulations 
of ceremonial purity, may itself be regarded as a 
source of defilement for others. 

In Borneo the Kayane hang leavee of Umg (a species of oala- 
cHumUnd a large sun-hat on the door of a si ck room to signify 
that It is tabu. In rettimlng thanks for recovery from a long 
lllnoM an altar consisting of a bamboo is set up ; the upper 
part is split and a fresh fowl’s egg Inserted.^ 

While the use of the egg suggests a propitiatory 
offering to the toh^ or spirits, upon whom rests the 
responsibility for punishiii]^ tlie infringement of 
any tabu, the use of the split bamboo may be com- 
pared with the split bamboo through which the 
mourners step in a funeral ceremony (see below), 
and farther with the custom of passing through a 
fissure in a tree as a charm in the case of deformity 
or illness.^ The purificatory intention of the cere- 
mony in which propitiatory offering of eggs and 
fowls are made to tne toh when a taou is infringed 
is indicated by the sprinkling of the culprits with 
the blood of young fowls or pigs, which is per- 
formed by the chief.® As a nue, however, the 
purificatory element in observances connected with 
illness, whether directed against the dangers of 
contact or intended for the benefit of the sufferer, 
can be readily disUnguished. 

The Deni Amor cure their slok by bathing them In tbs blood 
of a girl or some animal ; or the Uood of a goat is poured over 
the man’s head or body.* Obanging the name, a method of 
putting away the past at a orlti^ moment, was one means 

1 Jiinod, 11. 4M f. s Crawley, FL vL ISfif. 

f R. Brough Smyth, TAs Aberiginoi ^ VkioriOt Helboume 
and London, 1878 , 1 184. 
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B For disousslon of this point In relation to caste see B. V. 
Russell and Ral Bahadur Hira UU, Th$ Tribu and Oattss qf th$ 
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B 0. Hoee and W. MoDougall, The Pagan Tribu qf JBortiso, 
London, 1912, li 7 f. 

f See 6B*, jit. vi.. The Saapegoatt p. 64 f. 

B Hose-McDougall, IL 8, 2a * Munsinger, p. 810. 


employed by the Dayak to rid himself of dangerous influences 
after a serious illness.! In FIJI disease was often intr<^uoed by 
foreigners, and strangers were therefore quarantined and some- 
times killed. In the llarquesas on one oocaeloii the natives of 
Kau Atolls disinfected or disenchanted the crew of a European 
vessel at the end of a conference held at sea ; one man in each 
Marquesan canoe held a handful of aahee wrapped In iMves, 
w’hicn he scattered in the air at the oloee of Uie interview. In 
Normanby Island, In the D'Entrecasteaux group, the natives 
would not hold ^rlsy with an exploring party until an old 
man had chewed a scented bark and spat it over the visitors and 
his own party. 8 The use of the sweat-house in America as a 
cure for disease Is largely, though not entirely, magical ; its 
use in ceremonial punfloation is frequent. The vaiM>ur bath 
also appears in African ceromoniaL Among the Dathonga it is 
employ ed both as a cure for certain ooroplaints, especially when 
a ritual defilement Is fsared, and after a death. Further, among 
the same people on obligatory ceremonial purifloation, in whioh 
the patient, sitting on a mat, rubs himself with pdangi (the 
half-liquid contents of a goat’s stomaoh) mixed with drugs, 
follows a successful treatment of a serious disease * to disperse 
the bloods which have made him sick so that they cannot 
return to him violently.’ This ceremony is also obligatory after 
weaning. The drugs themselves of the medicine-man are 
subjected to an annual ceremony in which they are purifled 
and renewed by the addition of new material (part of which is 
dried and part roasted, tiie whole village assembling to inhale 
the smoke) ; a goat Is saorlflced, and peangi squeeied on the 
burning drugs to put them out. The ceremony of renewing 
the druge caet away the evils and miefortunee of the old year 
and prepared the community for the year to come, in the words 
of the medicine-man, ' that It may not be too heavy for us.* 

3. Results following from ceremonial impurity. 
— The consequences which are thought to follow 
upon an act involving loss of purity or upon failnre 
to remove pollution when incurr^ help to throw 
light upon the nature of the conception as it exists 
among primitive peonies. Not only is the cere- 
moni^ character of these beliefs clear, but at the 
same time it is apparent that any attempt to ward 
off these consequences is frequently undertaken as 
much in the interest of the community as in that 
of the Individual. 

Sometimes the consequences of impurity are 
conceived only in a vague way : ill-luck or danger 
follows transgression. At other times the form 
which the danger will take is precisely defined. 

One form of evil which frequently follows loss of 
parity, especially after oontaot with a corpse, is 
illness and deatn. The danger may be general, 
affecting the whole community, or it may attack 
the individual and spread from him to others, or it 
may be confined to the one person contaminated. 

An instance in the first category ooours In Rajmahal, where 
inoest Is followed by pli^e or the raviwes of tigers.B ’The same 
offence among tbe KhaidB. in this case in the form of contraven- 
tion of the laws of exogamy, leads to great disasters, people 
being killed by lightning and women dying in childb^.B On 
the other hand, such an individual misfortune as barrenness 
may be the consequence. The Dinkas and the Bathonga regard 
incest as the cause of barrannssBfB while among the Bulka of 
New Britain the death of both guilty parties ensues as a result 
of the fatal pollution that they have oontracted.? Barrenness 
is frequently regarded as a oonsequence of the Infringement of 
regulations governing conduct at puberty. It is necessary that 
a Baganda prl should immediately Inform her parents of her 
oondTtion, that her father may perform the ceremonial aot of 
Jumping over her mother at the end of the period ; otherwise 
barrenness followed. Tbe Akamba hold tnat a like result 
follows from disregard of the prohibition of the use of public 
paths to girls at their first menstruation. This comes about If 
they should leave a spot of blood on the path and a man have 
connexion with a woman after stepping over it.s Among the 


or negli , . _ . 

throat, lorn of voice, or loss of sight® An Akikuyu who launder 
the ban of thahu must be relieved, or be will suffer from boils 
and probably die.i® in New Zealand the breaking of a tabu en- 
tailed punishment by the atua, or spirits ; this took the form 
of deaaiy siokneei or di s e as e.!! a Thonga hunter who failed to 
perform the requisite rites after killing an eland ran the risk of 
losing his head and of being unable to find the way home, 
while a similar neglect K hie wife were travelling with him at 
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th« time, brought mielinrtune on their child, which became 
weak. muMrable, and emaciated. Ritual deflleraeut waa alao 
held by this people to be the oauee of many forms of disease, 
but in particular of sw elling of the hands, feet, and joints, and 
of pains In the bones.! Among the Basuto, if the medicine-man 
did not perform the purificatory oeremony whicdi should follow 
ddldbirui, the Mher Bwelle<l up and died.s 

Insani^ not infrequently followed as a conse- 
quence of a death by violence unless atonement by 
purification were made. 

Among the Awemba the slayer of a man was believed to go 
mad.s In Fiji, should any of the uninitiated see those who are 
being initiated In the nan^a rites, they become insane.^ 

This form of penalty is not uncommonly associ- 
ated with the idea that vengeance for the violation 
of the tabu is the work of the spirits of the dead. 

Thonga warriors, until purified, are In great danger from the 
ipirits and run the risk of becoming Insane, and for the same 
reason i^r a death all members of the oominunity out their 
hair to a degree dhortnesel determined by their connexion 
with the deceased.^ Among the Greenland Bskimo the spirit 
of a murdered man will tonnent his murderer until it frightens 
him to death, or, if he goes on the ioe after neglect of the rites 
and regulations following death, may tear him to pieces.^ 

That the fear of ghosts or spirits lay at the root 
of the purificatory ceremony and that those who 
were ceremonially impure were peculiarly suscept- 
ible to their att^ks is in many cases either ex- 
pressly stated or implied. In addition to the cases 
already mentioned in which insanity, disease, or 
death caused by spirits is to be feared, attention 
may be called to the ceremonial as a whole of those 
Tndian tribes of N. America to which reference has 
already been made. In some matters it is directly 
stated that the danger apprehended comes from 
the ghost ; in others the character of the belief is 
such as to justify the same explanation. 

The guests at the funeral feasts, s.^., would not eat, drink, or 
smoke in the open air after sunset, nor did they sleep for four 
days for fear of ghosfa. Widows underwent a ceremonial 
purifl(;ation in order that they might lie long-lived and in- 
nocuous to their second husbands, while among some tribes a 
protective breech-cloth was worn for some davs. Ttio sleeping- 
place of a dead man in the hut was not occupied for a oonsider- 
able period, and then first by an adult male for four nights in 
succession.^ In Africa— s.g., in Uganda, among the Basutos, 
and among other peoples — the puriflcalorr ceremonial Is 
intended to lay the ghost and prevent its troubling those upon 
whom lies the responsibility of causing death.B 

That fear for the community rather than for the 
individual is the inoro potent influence is suggested 
by the number of prohibitions connected with foo<l 
and the precautions taken to preserve the food- 
supply from contamination. Food should on no 
account com© into contact with impure i)eraonH. 

No Basuto who is unclean should handle the com when it is 
exposed to view.s Reference has been made above to the pre- 
cautions taken in Morocco to protect the com from the adverse 
influence of women and those polluted by sexual intercourse. 
After a death the Bathonga perform a oeremony purifying the 
food which belonged to the dead maD.!<* 

Everywhere, in eating and drinking, the impure 
must avoid touching food with their hands or 
follow certain rules which mitigate the danger. 

Among the American Indian tribes those who take part in a 
burial or who are nearly related to the deceased must refrain 
from fresh meat for a period ; their food should be cold and not 
out with a knife, but torn with the teeth ; they must be fed by 
others or eat with the help of a twig, and must drink from a 
special vessel which they carrv with thcm.n In Samoa relatives 
of the deceased must be fed by others. The Bathonga require 
those who are unclean— e.^., widows, those who have helloed to 
bury the corpse, or those suffering from a disease which is the 
result of defilementr-io eat with spoons and drink from their 
own cups, while victorious warriors who have killed eat with 
special spoons from special plates or broken pots and take their 
food cold, lest, being hot thenuelves, they swell intemally.i^ 
Among the Thompson Indians, if an unpurifled widow gathered 
berries, the whole orop would fall off the bushes or wither up. 
If a widower transferred a trout from one lake to another, he 
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had to remove the pollution of his touch bv chewing deer-fat 
and spitting some of it on the fish before he let it go, bidding it 
farewell and telling It to propagate ita kind.! 

The implication in these oases is that contact with 
pollution would endanger a whole species or class. 

It is, however, particularly in connexion with 
sexual imparity that the prosperity of the crops 
is involved. Illicit love is hold to blight the crops, 
while at certain seasons legitimate relations must 
be susjiended. 

In Arabia those who tended the inccuse-trees were reuuirod 
to be free from the pollution of sexual relation and of death. 
Oeremonial purity increasofl the crop.* Among the Karens bad 
crops were the consequence of adultery.* If the BatUk found 
an luiimarried woman with child, she was married at once: 
otherwise the crops failed.* The purificatory ceremony of 
Oelebee In which the blood of the sacrificial goat or buffalo, 
substituted for the human victims guilty of incest, was poured 
on the field was intended to preserve or restore their fertilitv.* 
Among the Dayaks incest and bigamy, and among the Torajas 
of Oentral Oelebes unnatural unions, were believed to be the 
cause of Inceseant rainfall.* 

Laxity in sexual matters or acts in contraven- 
tion of sexual tabus involved other penalties, in 
particular through sympathetic ties. The belief 
that the conduct of the wife afibetod the success or 
safety of the huslm.nd while ho was absent at war 
or on the chase is of frequent occurrence. 

The Dayaks believed that, if the wife wee unfaithful, the 
husband would lose his Iife.7 A somewhat similar example, in 
which the consequence by symimthy falls upon another as well 
as the guilty party, occurs among the nortliorn Bathonga. 
When a communitv moves its village to a new site, sexual 
relations are forbidden until renewed ritually as part of the 
purification of the community In its new quarters. Any viola- 
tion of this tabu is followed by the illness or paralysis of ths 
headman, while the woman herself becomes barren, and ths 
work of removal must begin again.* 

4. The purification ceremony. —(re) IVater.— One 
of the medinmH most frequently employed to dispel 
impurity, as well as one of the simplest, is water 
eitner in aspersion or in ablution. 

On the fifth day after handling a corpse the Samoan, wito 
between that day and the time of the pollution was not allowed 
to handle food but wm fed by others, Whed his face and hands 
with hot water.* After an interment on the Gold Ck)aBt those 
who have touched the corpse go to the nearest brook and 
sprinkle themselves with water.!* 

Water is frequently used as a purifying agent in 
other cases in which al^o the idea of its cleansing 
properties is prominent, as, e.a., after childbirth, 
when both mother and chud are thoroughly 
washed. 

One of the duties of the Eskimo mother fs to wash hersolf 
completely after the birtb.i! The Malays purify mother and 
child by w'aahing them In warm water, and this is repeated 
every morning and evening for some tlmo.!” The first act of 
the Uganda rnothcr, on leaving the hut after soclnsion, is to 
wash herself ; the sponge whif'h she uses is sent to her husband, 
and with It he washes the private parts of his body. 

Bathing at the public balh has already been mentioned above 
as one of the most important items in tnn ceremonial preceding 
marriage in Muhammadan countries. In Morocco at Fee the 
bride is purified with water and henna. On the fifth, fourth, 
and third days before the wedding she goes to the hot bath, 
and on the lost ocr»sion seven buckets of lukewarm water are 
poured on her by seven w'omcn, *8o that she shall have no 
quarrel with her husband.’!* In y. Celebes the bridetproom 
bathes in holy water, wliile the bride is fumigated.!* In 
Abyssinia for several days l)eforo the marriage the bride 
performs ablutions and restricts her diet,!* while the Matahele 
bride, on arriving at the bridegroom’s hut, pours water over 
him.!* 

The physical contact in Bueh caBCS probably both 
BuggcBts tho remedy and in respoii Bible for itn 
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simplicity. On the other hand, simple lustration 
may be employed where the idea of superficial 
contact has given way to one of ingrained and 
essential impurity. 

In Ireland, according to the legend, in the kingdom of 
Munster, the crops were blighted by the incest of the king and 
his sister. The nobles demanded their offspring in order that 
they might be burned and their ashes cast into the stream. 
One of the princes was saved bv being sent out of the kingdom 
to a Druid, who purified him daily by placing him on a white 
oow with ears and pouring water over him.* 

Water may 1)6 used, possibly to some extent in 
a symbolical sense, as the final mark of separation 
from a previous state at a critical stage in the life- 
history of the individual. As has already been 
stated, initiation ceremonies usually include, as 
part of their ceremonial, some form of purificatory 
operation. 

The Kurnsi initiation ceremony, in which Uie boys and their 
mothers sprinkle one another with water, signifies, it is said, 
that the boys are no longer under their mothers' oontrol.s The 
Hausas of ^nis practise a ceremonial purification of half-a- 
dosen boys and girls before the harvest. They are shut up in a 
large house for a period during which they are stuffed with food 
to make tliem strong, and taught the Bori dances as well as 
their duty to totem and clan. At the end of the period the 
medicine-man washes the hoys and the medicine-woman washes 
the girls in the forest. In both cases the washing is medicinal.^ 

The last instance presents two features which 
commonly occur: (1) the fortification of the 
purificatory agent by medicine, and (2) the inter- 
vention of the medicine-man, the expert in these 
sacred nuitters. Both these elements tend to 
become more prominent as greater attention is 
paid to the spiritual or magical side, the niaiii- 
festatioD of wnich, however, is still conceived as 
material and to be treated on material lines. 

At a Bolold funeral a trench about 20 ft. long is dug, and the 
inouniers take up their posit ion on the side nearer the grave. 
The medicine-man's assistant pours water into one end of the 
trench, and the mediolue-man then helps the mourners over the 
trench as the water runs down.^ 

In this ceremony the idea of the cleansing power 
of water has ^ven way to that of the magical 
efficacy of running water as a barrier which the 
noxious influence of the ghosts is unable to pass. 
On the other hand, the two ideas combine in 
the Thonga cure for childlessness in which the 
medicine-man pours water over e. married couple 
who have no children.® The class of regular or 
professional hunters also fortified with drugs the 
water used in the purificatory ceremony performed 
before they set out on a journey. 

A pot of drugs was cooked, in the froth of which the hunter 
washed himself. He then poured the oontenta of the pot on 
the roof and allowed the water to drip on him as he entered the 
hut. The medicine-man at the Hame time uttered a praver and 
Incantation : ' Go and bo happy. Though the rain will fall on 
you, though the dew make you wet, when you sleep you will 
be everywhere as in a hut,’ and so forth, making it clear that 
the object of the ceremony was to protect him from the dangers 
of the bush.s 

That this ceremony is purificatory rather than 
protective, as mi^ht l>e thought from the character 
of the prayer, is indicated by the further condition 
wliicli must be observed to secure not merely 
success hut also safety in hunting. Sometimes a 
fowl is sacrificed, but onlv children may eat it; 
the hunter must not partake, must not touch salt, 
and must abstain from sexual relations; t.e., he 
must in all respects be pure. 

Water is used in various way.s in a numl)er of 
ceremonies connected with special seasons of the 
year. In many places, c.y., a water light follows 
the bringing in of the harvest or the last sheaf, or 
an individual may be attacked with water, usually 
by women. As a general nile these practices 

1 G. Keating, Thb Hut. qf Ireland, Eng. tr.. New York, 18C7, 
p. 387ff. 

a Pieon and Howitt, p. 197 f. 

a A. J. N. Tremearne, The Ban nf the Bcri, London [1914], 
p. 110 f. 

* J. H. Weeks, Among Congo Cannibale, London, 1918, p. 102 f. 

» Junod, II. 426. « n. ii. 58. 


must be regarded as rain charms. Sometimes, 
however, they have a purificatory intention. 

In Burma, at the end of the solar year in April, when a great 
feast lasting several days took place, in order to wash away the 
impurities of the past and oomroence the new year free from 
stain, it was the oiistom on the last day for the women to 
throw water over every man they met, and for the men to 
retort. A visitor, on entering the house of a dignitary, was 
met by the family and presented with a bottle of rose-water, a 
little of which was poured into the hand of the host, who 
sprinkled it over himself. The mistress of the house poured a 
little rose-water over the hoet, and then over each of the gueeti, 
after which a water fight began.l 

(ft) Other deterfewts.-^ln the use of water as a 
purifying agent it would be reasonable to assume 
an obvious connexion in idea with its effect in 
cleansing physical impurity. The same idea may 
be at the root of the use of other materials. 

In the Kai Islands the warriors smear themselves with ths 
Juioe of a disinfecting plant. The Akikuyu remove thahu by 
a process of lustration which in the more serious cases is per- 
formed by the medicine-man or the native council, 
slaughter of a sheep acoompanies the ceremony, and they 
smear themselves or are smeared by the medicine-man with 
the oontents of the stomaoh and with a white diatomaoeous 
earth.t Such a custom as the complete smearing of a Kafir 
woman with vreen and red olay after ohildblrtli* is perhaps 
connected with the custom of donning new clothes at the end 
of mourning or after a period of seolusion due to ceremonial 
impurity. In New Britain men guilty of unchastity may rid 
themselves of the taint by drinking sea-water In which coco- 
nut and ginger have been ehredd^ They are then thrown 
into the sea and, on emergence, throw away their dripping 
clothes. 4 

(c) Changing clothes, cutting hair, nails, etc . — 

The Eskimo mother after childbirth beifine to make herself n 

new suit of clothes.)^ The Tl>onga woman is rigorously secluded 
from her husband at the regular periods, sluepM on a special mat, 
and wears special clothes which she brought with her at her 
marriage. At the end of the period she puts on her ordinary 
clothes once more. A woman who loses an infant is deeply 
defiled, and after a period of impurity of some two or three 
months' duration she undergoes purifloation In a ceremonial 
sexual act by her husband, and then buys new olotl)e8.0 

New clother, however, are rather a sign of the 
termination of a period of uncleanness than a 
purification. In mourning they mark the close of 
the period of danger to others— the final putting 
oti* of the pollution of death. 

At the end of the Thonga purifloation of the warriors every- 
thing that they had used during the tabu period was tied in a 
bundle with tboir clothes and hung on a tree at some distance 
from the village, and left to rot.’' Among the Kayans, after 
the termination of the mourning in a ceremony for which a 
freshly-taken human head was renuired and in which every 
one had been sprinkled with the blood of a sacrifice of pigs 
and fowls, mourning garb was laid aside and new olothes put 

Ott.8 

The complete severance with the old and impure 
life which is brought about by the purification 
ceremony is further marked m some cases by 
changes or modifications of the toilet. 

On the death of a relative the eyebrows or head may l>e 
shaved, as In the case of the Bagunda warriors mentioned 
above, wliose heads are shaved on their return from battle ; or, 
on the (;untrary, the hair and finger- and toe-nails may be 
allowed to grow. The Bathonga cut their hair completely for 
the death of a near relative, the operation being performra.by 
a doctor or some one who knows the correct method.!^ The 
father and mother of twins among the Baganda allow their 
hair and nails to grow until the purification ceremony, when 
they are out and wrapped in bark cloths. They are kept until 
the men go to war. At the end of the period of mourning for 
the king all shaved Uieir heads, cut their nails, and nut on new 
clothes.iO The Lilloocts on the fifth day after a burlsl->« period 
spent in fasting and ceremonial ablution— had their hair cut by 
the mortuary shaman who prepared Uie corpse for burial. 
They then returned to their homes and painted their faces, 
while the hair which had been cut was rolled up into a ball, 
taken into the forest, and fastened to a tree.H 

(d) Artijkial stimulation of natural processes . — 
Other methods, baaed in an equal degi*ee on getting 

> U. Byrnes, ' Aocount of an Embassy to . . . Ava ... in 
1795,' in Pinkerton’s Voyages and Travels, London, 1808-14, 
ix. 484 f. 

9 Holdey. JRAI xl. 429. 

9 J. Maclean, A Compendium of Kajlr Laws and Customs, 
Oape Town, 1800, p. 94. 

* Raecher, A A xxix. 211. » Raemuseen, Uk. oU. 

« Junod, i. 187, 190. 7 Ib. II. 468. 

8 Hose-MoDougall, ii. 88. 9 Junod, i. 146. 

10 Roscoe, lip. 68 f. , U9 f. H Hill-Tout, p. 200 f . 
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rid of all influence of the past, depend upon an 
artiflcial stimulation of natural processes. 

Before the new eeftson*! oom can be eaten, an emetic muet be 
taken.i In Fiji one of the flmt acte after a birth is to give the 
infant an emetic.9 Pastoral and cow keeping tribes in Africa, 
such as the Masai or the Nandi, require a certain period of time 
to elapse between the eating, in some cases, of meat, in others, 
of vegetables, and the drinidng of milk.s ^e Shawanese boys 
during the period of their preiNuration for initiation took an 
emetic at r^lar intervals. The Seminoles took ‘ black drink,' 
which was supposed to efface from their minds ail wrongs that 
they had committed and to endue them with courage.^ The 
Lillooet widower induced vomiting by means of a stick thrust 
down the throat.^ 

(e) Tfie meat -bath. — Among N. American 
Indians the employment of the sweat-bath is 
almost universal as a means of removing physical 
impurities. It also serves by analogy to remove 
spiritual influences, to cure illness, and to remove 
ceremonial impurity. A widower during the 
period of seclusion is required to bathe frequently 
in a special sweat-house erected near a stream.* 

(/) Beatirw and other forma of expulaion of 
matericU evils. — A method which showed a com- 
bination of the belief in the material and spiritual 
character of defilement was followed in Car 
Nicobar. 

A man posse s s e d of devils was rubbed all over with a pig's 
blood and beaten with leaves, the idea being that the devils 
were swept off by the leaves, which were then folded up and 
tied tightly with string. Before daybreak all the packets of 
devils were thrown into the sea.7 

The purificatory ceremony of driving out the 
devils is sometimes practised on an extensive scale, 
especially at critical seasons of the year such as 
beiore or after a harvest. 

The Iroquois practised an annual enulslon of evils, whtls at 
the OheroKee Now Year festival oil old olothes were burnt and 
pots, pans, and utensils were broken, all cabins swept dean, 
provisions destroyed, and all fires eictinguithed. The warriors 
took medicine and fasted for three days, abstaining from sexual 
intercourse, while all malefactors were pardoned. On the 
festival day new clothes were donned, new fires lighted, and the 
new corn cooked and eaten .8 On the other hand, the Nicobarese 
method of dealing with the physical side of the belief finds its 
analogy in the Navaho custom of scraping the body with a 
bundle of stuff and blowing away the evU from the bundle 
through the smoke-hole of the dwelling or the New Hebrides 
oustotn of sprinkling or pouring water from t cooo-nut or of 
drawing a forked branch of a particular plant over the body.io 
The tribes of N.W. Oanada — e.g., the Thompson Indians— 
after a death passed through rose-bushes, the object no doubt 
being to leave the Impurit/behlnd them as the thorns entangled 
their flesh or garments. The rosc-bronohes that formed part of 
the beds on which they slept during the period of Impurity were 
in like manner doubtless intended to entangle the ghosts whose 
attacks they feared. They oleo cleaned themselvee with fresh 
flr-twigs morning and evening for a period of one year.H 

{g) The use of Blood, being of extreme 

imiKirtance in ritual, not unnaturally figuree 
prominently in many purificatory acts, Doth as a 
cleiinsing agent and as a symbol. 

The Caribs washed the new*born infant In some of the blood 
of the father.is But the blood with whloh the ceremony Is per- 
formed is more commonly that of the viotim offered by the 
guilty or unclean in part as an eiroiation of their offence. In 
oases' of adultery— s.g., that in Jujinahal cited above— both 
parties are sprinkled with the blood of the hog furnished by tlie 
lover. Among the Dayaks the incessant rain caused by sexual 
irregularity is stayed by the use of the blood of a pig to purify 
the earth and atone for the moral guilt.l> The pollution may 
attach more particularly to the dwelling. The Batang Lupar 
Dayaks, in cases of a daughter's frailty, sacrifice a pig and 
sprinkle blood on the doorway to wash away the sin.l* For 

1 See art. Harvsst. 3 Thomson, Fijiant, p. 211. 

* See art Pastoral Pkoplks, § 4 («). 

* Featherman, 111. 171, 182. 0 Hill-Tout, p. 20.'!. 

« Jb. p. 202. 

TV. Solomon, 'Extracts from Diaries kept in Car Nicobar,' 
JAI xxxil. [1002] 227, 

b Feathennan, iii. 187. For further reference to purification 
by the public osmulsion of evils see OJi9^ pt vi., Ths Scapegoat, 
p. 128 ff. 

^W. Matthews, 'The Mountain Chant, a Navajo Ceremony,' 
5 RBRW{\m,p m. 

10 B. T. Some’ /tile, ' Notes on some Islands of the New 
Hebrides,’ JA ! xxlli. 12 . 

u Hlll-Tou*, p. 208 f. 

la J. C. Muller, Geseh. der anurikan. UrreliQimxin, Basel, 
18fi7, quoted by Jevous, p. 76. 

IS H. Ling Roth, foe. ctf. 
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incest the tribee of Borneo purify the household with the blood 
of pigs and fowls, the property of the offenders,^ while in Oeram 
every house in the vill^ U emeored with blood.a 

Blood ia also used as a medium of purification in 
other cases than sexual impurity->e.o., death from 
other than natural causes, when the blood of a 
sacrificial animal may he ui^. 

In the Oameroons an accidental death is expiated by the 

crifloe of an animal, with the blood of whloh the relatives of 
both slayer and slain and all present are smeared.* 

Blood is also used in the interesting ceremony 
called *the jmrifying* which forms a part of the 
oompUcated Toda funeral rites. 

At the second funeral, which takes place some time after the 
flret and simpler ceremony, the blood of a buffalo is mixed In a 
oup with powdered tudr-l»rk. A Telvall man, dressed in the 
mantle of the deceased and many ornaments, aocoiupaiiied by 
a ufuraol (dairyman-priest), walks to a female buffalo-calf under 
one year old, the teursef throwing the blood from the cup as he 
goes before and behind him. On reaching the calf, the Telvall 
man hange a bell on Its neck, and the touraol touches the 
remains three times with bow and arrow. The calf Is driven 
away, and all fall down touching the earth with their foreheads. 
The skull and hair of the deceased are then nil)bed with the 
blood and fudr-bark. The object of the ceremony Is apparently 
that any one who in his lifetune has not been puriiied bv the 
sacred tudr-bark. which Is used in the ordination of the dairy- 
man-priest, should be so purified after death.^ 

(A) Death or excommunication of offender. — The 
uee of blood in purification coremonieM appears to 
he due to one of two distinct trains of tnought. 
In some cases, such as those already cited, the use 
of blood seems to be dictated largely, if not entirely, 
by a belief in its purificatory qualities. If, how- 
ever, these instances are examined more closely 
and especially in relation to the general character 
of the belief in purifiention, it will appear that this 
l^lief in all prooability is a growth from the desire 
to rid the community of an individual whose con- 
duct has endangered himself and the community 
in which he lives. As this usually involves in 
serious oases the death or exile of the oflender, 
what Is objectively a purificution of the community 
becomes subjectively a punishment. This con- 
nexion between punishment and purification is 
particularly apparent in the case of sexual crime. 
While the purificatory ceremony involves the use 
of saorificliu blood, the animal to be saorifioed 
must be furnished by the ofleuders. This may in 
itself be regarded as a punishment by line. 

In Rajmohal, as statod, Uif pig required by the ceremonial is 
furniHhed by the adulterer. Among the Nias of Sumatra, who 
regard rain as the tears of the god weeping at adultery or 
fornication, the culprite are buried in a narrow grave with their 
heads projecting and are then stabbed In the throat with knives : 
Uien the grave is filled up; or thev may be buried alive.* 
Among the pagan tribes of Iwrawak a bamboo is driven through 
the hearts of the offenders Into the ground, where it is left to 
take root. But it is said that this is rarely done, because it Is 
difficult to get oqy one to assume the responsibility of taking 
life. Therefore a commoner method Is to put the offenders in 
a cage and throw them into a river. 

(i) Substitution of expiatory viefim.— Among the 
Torajas of the Celebes adultery is punished by the 
spear, but incest by throttling. This aversion 
from shedding the blood of the incestuous is not 
infrequent and is, it is to be presumed, to be attri- 
i>uted to a fear that the blood of a person already 
infected is noxious in an enlmnced degree —so 
much so that sometimes a goat or huttalo is sacri- 
ficed and the blood mixed with water is j>oured on 
the fields to appease the spirits and restore fertility.* 
This doctrine of substitution is froquently en- 
countered in connexion with sexual enmes. It is 
clear that it is a case of substitution arising out of 
a disinclination to spill the blood of the guilty, 
and not primarily a propitiatory oflering. 

1 nose-MoDougall, ii. 108. 

8 A. liastian, ladoneHien, Uerlin, 1884-89, i. 141. 

* Auteiirieth, MiUeil. Geoyr. QeteUsch. xll. 93. 

* Rivera, p. 372 ff . 

* 11. Kundermann, DU Inael Nias, Barmen, IO 0 &, p. 84. 

0 llisslnk, quoted in Froxer, Psyche* a Taalfl, p. 5.3 f. 
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In the Dayak cpminoiiy of bergapAt, preparatory to the 
marriage of flret ooiisliis,^ the couple go to the river and All 
a email pitcher with pereonal belongioM and sink it In the river. 
They a leo flin g a plate and chopper into the water. A pig is 
•acnflced on the bank, and the carcase, when drained of blood. 
Is ^rown into the water. The pair themselves are then uushea 
Into the water and made to bathe together. Finally a Joint of 
a bamboo is filled with blood, and the couple parade tne country 
sprinkling blood ns they go.) In another case, among the 
Kayans, in a closely analogous practice, the Idea of aubeUtuUon 
or mitigation is still more clearly indicated. The property of 
the pair is smeared with blood, eggs are sent floating down 
stream, and the pair, as they come out of the water, are 
attackM with grass blades representing spears.* A still more 
eignifloant case is that of the Tomori expiatory (purificatory) 
ceremony for the marriage of uncle and niece— agidn a case of 
incest— in which a garment of each Is laid on an open vessel, 
the blood of a sacrificed animal is allowisl to drip on to them, 
and the vessel with its contents is set to float down the river.* 

(J) Parts of victim other than blood , — An act of 
purification may be performed with parts of the 
sacrifioial animal other than the blood. 

After the bathing of the returned Dasuto warriors in the 
stream it is sometimes the custom of the chief to complete the 
ceremony bv the sacrifice of an ox in the presence of the army, 
witli the gall of which the warriors are smeared.* 

On the Wanigcia river in llritish New Guinea a man who hoe 
taken life is unclean and is segregated from the oommunity 
until he has undergune certain ceremonies. As part of the 
ceremony he hunts and kills a kangaroo, which Is cut open and 
whose spleen and liver are rubbed over his back. He then goes 
to the nearest water and washes himself straddle-legged, while 
the young warriors of the village swim between his legs.* 

A custom of interest In connexion with the reverence for 
grass ivhich exists among pastoral peoples is found among 
she peoples of the eastern side of the African continent, ex- 
tending from ihe Dinkas in the north to tiio Hathonga in the 
south. This is the use in nearly all the purification oeremonies 
of the half-digested gross found in the stomachs of goats, 
bullocks, or slieep, when killed, with which the person under- 
going the ceremony is smeared. In coses of inoosi among the 
Dinkas, the abdomen of the guilty man or woman is smeared 
with the contents of the large Intestine of a bullook. Among 
the Bathonga cousins who marry are purified and saved from 
the oonseqitenoe of their sin bv a ceremony in which they are 
smeared with psanpt. A hole fs out in the goat-skin, In which 
the heads of the pair are inserted. The medicine-man*s assist- 
ants take nsani/t and place it on the head of the bride, saying, 
'Go and boar ohildron,'? The use of cow-dung— by the 
Kavlrondo in ihe purification of warriors returning from war In 
which thsy have killed, when they are smeared wth this sub- 
stance by their friends and tholr heads shaved, or among the 
Wa-wanga when the warrior must smear with dung the cheeks 
of his wives and ohildren as he enters the huV— not improbably 
must be traced to the same Idea as itisuires the use of psanyi.* 

The custom of clothing the subject m the skin of the goat or 
sheep or making an anklet or wrisUet of the skin is also fr^uent 
among these trines. The Thoiiga hunter made one for his wife 
if he killed an eland while bringing her homo.* Among some 
of the Indians of N. America ft is also customary to wear a 
circlet of willow withies round the waist or a thong of buok-skin 
round the wrist, ankle, neck, or knoe.io 

{k) Firs and fumigntion,^-W\i^t or the concomi- 
tant smoke, and incense are other means which 
are held to be efficacious in dealing with defilement. 

The less serious thaku are removed by means of smoke among 
the Akikuyu.n in the Kakadu tribe of Australia after a death 
a circle of grass Is made, in the middle of wbicb is placed the 
bark in wmcb the ix^rpsc was wrapped when It was carried to 
the grave. All the possessions of the comp, but especially the 
duly bags of the women, are then purified by smoke from the 
fired grass, while the men of the tribe pour water over one 
another and rub themsciveN with charcoal.^ Jumping across a 
lire In preparation for a lournoy was at one time prootised in 
Persia,!*) and the custom has already been noted above in (An- 
nexion with the boys' seclusion among the Bathonga. The 
great fire festivals of the Kuronean peasantry, as woTl as tlie 
fire-walking ceremony, appear in like manner to have for their 
Object the general freeing of the community in the districts 
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from evil influences and evil spirits, and therefore, like the 
devil-driving or devil-dearlng ceremonlerk may be regarded in 
a broad sense as purifloatoiy m Intention.* 

{/) Transference of impurity ; the seapegoaA, 
pnaoiple of the transmiBsiblllty of impurity was 
sometimes called into play in order to remove the 
defilement. It was transferred to some one who 
was already tabu. 

In New Zealand, if any one touched the head of another, the 
head being a peculiarly ‘saored* part of the body, be became 
tabu. He purified himself by rubbing his bonds on fem-ioot, 
which was then eaten by the head of the family in the female 
line.* In Tonga, if a man ate tabued food, he saved himself 
from the evil ooneequencei by placing the foot of a ohlef on hli 
stomach.* 

The idea of transmission also appears in the 
custom of the scapegoat. 

In Fiji a tahned person wiped his hands on a pig, whloh 
became sacred to the ohlef,* while in Uganda at the end of the 
period of mourning for a king o * scapegoat.’ along with s cow, 
a goat, a dog, a fowl, and the dust and fire from the king’s 
house, was convoyed to the Bunyoro frontier, and there the 
animals were maimed and left to die. This practice was hold 
to remove all undeannees from king and queen.* 

The same idea underlies the practice of sin- 
eating {q»v.)t by which the sins of the dead are 
assumed by any stranger who may eat of a cake 
and other food prepared for the purpose.® 

LmnATURB.— A. B. Crawley, 'Taboos of Gomniensality, 
FL vi. (1896] ISOff., The Myttxc Rote, London. 1902; L. R. 
Parnell, The Evolution of Beftc/ion, do. 1906 ; J. G. Frazer. 
'On Certain Burial Customs as illustrative of the Primitive 
Theory of the Soul,’ JA I xv. [1880J 04 fl., London, 1911-16, 

f it. Ii., Taboo and the Periit ^ the Soul.pt. L, The ilaaie Art, 
i., pt. vi., The Scapegoat, pt. vii., Balder the Beautiful, Ptyehe’e 
Tatk\ do. 1018; F. B. Jevons, An Introd. to the Ilitt. cf 
Religim, do. 1896; A. van Gennep. Lee Rites de pattage, 
Paris, 1009 ; B. Westermarck, MI, i vols., London, 1008. 

E. N. Fallaizb. 

PURIFICATION (Babylonian). — Furification 
may be considered as including any ceremony or 
ritual observance undertaken with a view to purging 
or cleansing a person, place, or thing fi’om the ritmu 
consequences of impurity. Impurity was a bar to 
communion with the deity, often to social inter- 
course, and was soinetimes a real danger to the 
health and well-lieinc of the person or community. 
Most writers who refer to purification among the 
Babylonians and Assyrians are influenced by the 
OT views on the subject, for which see Purifica- 
tion (Hebrew). Consequently, some chiefly seek 
for parallels to the Hebrew treatment of clean and 
unclean. Others take a wider view and compare 
the usages connected with purification in all the 
religions and civilizations where they can be 
rocogiiizod. The subject of rites, exorcisms, and 
other ritual ceremonies is already dealt with in 
art. Badvlonians and Assyrians, vol. ii. 
especially pp. 310-318. For the Babylonian 
attitude to offences against chastity the art. 
Chastity (Somit. -Egyptian), vol. iil. p. 498, §3 
should be compared with CHASTITY (Introductory). 
For the Babylonian conception of sin and the 
to be purilled from it compare Confession ( Assyro- 
Babylonian), vol. iii pp. 825-827. The way in 
which disease was regarded may bo gathered from 
art. Disease and Medicine (Assyro-Babylonian), 
vol. iv, pp. 741-747. The connexion of expiation 
and atonement with purification is brought out in 
art. Expiation and Atonement (Babylonian), 
vol. V. pp. 637-640. HOLINESS (Semitic), vol. vi. 
pp. 751-759, illuminates the ideas of cleanness and 
purity, and their opposites. 

No formal treatise on the subject has come down 
to us amid the mass of cuneiform literature, mostly 
fragmentary, which, however, supplies instruction 

1 Bee, tor instances and discussion of object of fire ceremonial, 
OR 9, pt. vii,, Balder the Beautiful, i. 82917. 
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and fomulte for man^r cases presumably inyolving 
the need for purification. From this mass of ex- 
orcisms, medical receipts, prayers, hymns, spells, 
and magic ceremonies we have to aeduce what 
was the Babylonian view of impurity and what 
was the method of cleansing or removal of that 
impurity. 

This IS a long and by no means easy task— long 
because of the enormous amount of material to be 
considered, difficult because so much of it is merely 
implioit and admits of so many different estimate 
of its implications. We have rarely much security 
that we estimate rightly the intention of the 
ceremony, which may really have been directed 
to a completely different aim. 

The sufferer may have been the victim of some 
affliction and quite mistaken as to its origin and 
cause ; indeed, it is likely after all to have been 
purely imaginary. If the supposed or implied 
cause of his distress was really wnat he suspected, 
we may fairly charge the ancient Babylonian with 
being very nervous about himself. But we may 
well believe that the Babylonian ministers of 
religion exercised their ingenuity in inventing 
many cases of conscience and providing remedies 
for tnem to an extent far beyond the mimands of 
those who came to them for help and comfort. To 
judge from what we already know, every abnormal 
experience must have given the ikibylonian un- 
easiness, as to his health of body or soul. Certainly 
tho belief in demons and their jMwer to plague 
humanity, the suspicion of having offend^ the 
gods, or broken tabu, must have added many 
terrors to the natural feelings of discomfort and 
apprehension, the prickings of conscience or 
des{)ondoncy. To the average layman it was by 
no means easy to say wherein be had offended, nor 
against whom, and nis good intentions were but a 
slight solace to a man who believed that he might 
be called to suffer not only for unwitting misd^s 
but also from the malice of devils or men. So he 
hastened to tho priest or soothsayer, the magician 
or astrologer, to discover for him his offence or the 
evil influence that was upon him. He may have 
gone in turn to all and certainly was oallea upon 
to suffer many things of them. 

Whatever their diagnosis of his evil case, it 
seems probable that purification was the first 
re(]^ite. But that was not all. When toe tliiiig 
to be removed from the man had been recognized 
as sin, disease, anger of the gods, possession by 
devils, or the spell of some witch, a rurtlier treat- 
ment appropriate to the cose awaited the victim. 
An obstinate case might have to undergo all the 
treatments in turn. But none was likely to take 
effect if he had not been purified. 

In itself purification might be a washing with 
pure water. This requirement was strongly in- 
sisted upon. Pure water must be procured from 
the Tigris or the Euphrates or, even better, from 
toe month of the rivers, where their waters met 
and where were the Isles of tho Blessed. The 
water must have been kept in a pure place * pre- 
served faithfully in the aDyss.’ The abyss, apau^ 
was properly the cosmic sea which underlay the 
whole earth, on whose bosom the earth roae, to 
which toe kings boasted that they had dug down 
their palace foundations, the fresh water sea from 
which arose the springs and rivers. But in every 
great temple stoou the * ^eat sea ’-—the laver, also 
called apsUi like Solomons brazen sea. Doubtless, 
it is this temple abyss which held the pure water 
referred to. It is called the water of Eridu, * the 
sweet or good city.* But, in default of such holy 
water, the water of wells was allowed, if only ft 
were consecrated by a correct incantation. 

Pure water was often modified by the addition 
of herbs or aromatic woods. What these were is 


difficult to ascertain from their names, such as 
binu^ * herb of IHlhat* (perhaps the place of Venus- 
Ishtar), a date-stone, straw, ^atstsu, unqu aban 
nisikti (perhaps a ring, set with precious stones, 
possibly as fee to the priest), GAM-GAM scent, 
ourashn (possibly cypress). The htnu plant is 
thought to be ‘tamarisk.’ It is probable that 
such additions had magical efficacy. The wMhing 
of the hands was repeated often, accompanied by 
different Incantations, usually cited by thoir first 
lines, of which we often know no more, but which 
we may hope gradually to know completely. But 
to follow out in detail the various accompaniments 
of toe hand-washing would demand a treatise. 

It does not seem in any case to have been 
necessary to bathe the whole person ; usually the 
hands sufficed, though tho head or forehead is 
sometimes ordered. Special cases demanded a 
cleansing of the mouth, and the water was some- 
times drunk. Sprinkling sufficed occasionally. A 
proper time hod to he determined, which was the 
object of divination and the subject of omens. The 
literature of these fit times is extensive and usually 
obscure. Often it is prescribed that the ceremony 
shall he performed in a clean place ; the open 
country or the desort would do. But for perfect 
security a bit rinvqi was built. This was a ‘ wash- 
ing-house,’ or lustracion-chamhor, and was often 
attached to a house in too city, possibly to a priest’s 
house or for the convenience of any who could p.'w 
for its use. There was a distinct ritual for the bit 
rimgi, whither tho polluted should be taken. The 
ceremony was performed in special vestments of a 
sable hue, worn both by the snppliant and by the 
minister. 

Apparently the motive of the washing was tlie 
symbolical removal of the contamination and often 
itssvmbolical transfer by the water to some oldoct, 
renaered by incantation a representation of the 
supposed author of the trouble — e.p., a clay or wax 
image of tho witoh. This image could then be 
buried, burned, or otherwise destroyed, and the 
sufferer freed from his uncleanness. But in this 
case also the methods are most varied, and no 
exhaustive treatment is possible here. 

It is not clear just how much of the treatment 
was merely purification. A sick person had to ho 
purified twfore he could be cured, for without 
puritv he oould not expeot the cure to work at all. 
But toe full cure may be regarded in bis case as a 
purification. Hence the word has been used to 
cover all the process by which a man who believed 
that his distress came under tho head of unclean- 
ness was relieved of his ailment. As he did not 
confine the idea of nncleanness to any very simjile 
category, it is hard to say what cleansed him of it, 
and the whole of the above-named articles must be 
read to exhaust the already recognized ideas of 
purification. It is dangerous to attenmt classifica- 
tion of the kinds of uncleannoss. But aualogy 
suggests some classes. 

Sexual impurity is very hard to define. On the 
one hand, all sexual intercourse involved the 
necessito for purification. But, on the other 
hand, the Babylonians seem to have allowed even 
homosexuality. It is difficult, therefore, to state 
wherein consisted the impurity of irregular inter- 
course. Possibly excess, leading to the reaction of 
lassitude, was productive of the suspicion that the 
patient was under a spell or a demon. This may 
have been extended by fear to all cases of indulg- 
ence. But we must know more before we can 
fairly generalize, and our material, with all its 
fullness, has many omiBsious, which may or may 
not be significant. 

Fear of consequences, when there was so much 
to fear, hard to distinguish from consciousness of 
wrong-doing, was evidently the motive to declare 
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oneself unclean and seek purification. The spirit* 
ual director would move the penitent to confession 
and quite honestly prescril)e a treatment deemed 
likely to be effective. 

Litbraturi.— T he literature quoted in art Babtlokiarb ard 
Arhyrianb and the relevant sections of artt OnAsriTT, OoR« 
VEHHiOH, DiHKASB AMD MBDIOIMB, EXMATIOM AMD ATOMBMBMT, etC., 

is ample for a preliminary treatment of the subject Much 
further research is needed before a clear and consistent view 
can t)e set out, if that (Oin ever be attained now. Distinction 
will have to be made between the usages of different periods, 
and changes of view may be detected. 

C, H. W. Johns. 

PURIFICATION (Buddhist). — The relidous 
movement which is known as early Buddhism 
did not take as its central doctrine an ideal of 
purity to be aimed at by a system of ritual purifi- 
cation. Its own keynotes ore those of individual 
enlightenment, of release, of spiritual vision, and 
of movement to a goal discerned thereby. But 
early Buddhism largely made itself felt as a protest 
and reaction against a system, or systems, of 
elaborate rites and practices cultivated for the 
express purpose of obtaining absolution and puri- 
fication from the impurities inherent in this fleshly 
mechanism and in the deeds wrought by it. As 
formulated doctrine, a religion was referred to as 
dhamma, but, as end gained by ritual works, it 
was referred to as suadhi (or viauddhi, ‘purity,* 
‘purifying,’ ‘cleansing’). Buddhism laid down 
its own dhamma as insight into truth, and as path 
or means of attainment. But we see it turning 
aside from these to take account of the prevailing 
notion of ritual purification. It condemned the 
methods in practice ; it substituted ‘ inward 
spiritual grace ’ for external symbols, and upheld 
its own * vision ’ and ‘ way ’ as the true UBapaa. 

Salvation envisaged as {vi’)aM4dhit when Bud- 
dhism arose, appears in many of the early Pali 
documents, as the belief or ‘view’ of Brh&mans 
and recluses : 

*The views of nduses and brahmins, not of us, who deem 
that iuddhi ie by moral conduct, that fuddhi is by ritual, or by 
both ' (Dhafima-aangwuii, % 1005).l 

* With 110 alone is mddhi, so they declare : not In other norms 
{(lhatnmiu) is Yisuddhi' {Sutta-mpAta, 824 ).t 

‘Not so 

Wsre pure (rellgioo) to be reached ’ 

(PsaifM of the Broihrm, 808).* 
*The celebrant in many a socrlflce, 

1 fostered soored Are, oblations mode : 

"Iheae be the pure and holy ritee ! methought ' 

(&, 841J. 


' Borne recluses and brahmins hold that purity is by dieting 
. . . by transmigration* ... by rebirths ... by sphere of 
being ... by oblations ... by tending s (perpetual) fire* 
{Mafjhima-Nik&ya^ i. 80 f.X 


' Lo 1 ye who blindly worship constellations of heaven. 

Ye who fostering tire in cool grove wait upon Agiii, 

Deeming ye thus might And puriAcatlon (sttddhi ) ' . . . 

(Psalmt qf the Sifters, 08% 

The rites and nractices to gain JucWAi— otherwise 
referred to as release (moksa [g'.v.]) from demerit- 
most frequently condemned in Buddhist scripture 
are of three kinds: (1) asceticism, (2J fire-ritual, 
(3) baptism, or frequent immersion m any con- 
venient (usually) running water. Thus the ‘ diet- 
ing ’ alluded to above consisted in reducing the daily 
food to a minimum vegetable diet, even to a single 
bean. There was, again, the iapas (‘austerity’) 
of the five fires (one on each side and the sun over- 
head), and ail the potty acts of self- thwarting and 
self-denial enunioratea in Digha-Nikdva, i. 166 f. 
[Dialogues of the Buddha, i. ^6 f.), and elsewhere. 
They were less charaoteristic of Brahmans than 
of recluses generally, whether those were Brfth- 


1 Ed. PTS, London, 1886; Dhamma^Sangaipi : a Buddhist 
Manual of Psyehologieal Sthioe, ed. 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, 
liOndon, 1900. 

* Ed. PTS, London, 1918. 

» PTS, ed. 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, London, 1918. 

4 Lit • this Is suddhC » Of. Jataka, iv. (tr.) 117. 


mans or not. Nevertheless in the anthologies a 
Brahman is made to say : 

‘Painful the penances 1 wrought for heaven. 

All ignorant of purity’s true path ’ 

{Pealme nf the Brethren, 219). 

Protest against the belief that such practices 
made for real purity finds expression in a sutta 
describing the Buddha resting in the sense of 
enlightenment and of deliverance from his own 
self- torturing exercises that had brought him no 
light. The tempter assails him by suggesting 
doubt : 

* His penitential tasks abandoning. 

Whereby the sons of men are puriAed, 

The impure fancieth that be is pure. 

When he hath strayed from pain of purity. 

[The Buddha :] 

Full well I understood bow any rites 
Austere, aimed at the overthrow of death, 

Belong to matters useless for our good. 

Tea, nothing good they bring along with them. 

Like oar and rudder in a ship on land. 

But morals, concentration and insight— 

The Path to Enlightenment— these were my tasks ; 

That Path creating and developing, 

Have I attained the purity supreme ’ 

{Saifiyutta, 1. 108). 

A more tynical Brfi.hman view, however, is that of 
the Bhftraavaja refeiTed to as Suddhika (‘ purity- 
man,’ ‘ puritan ’) : 

‘ Though he be virtuous and penance work, 

There is in all the world no orahmln found 
Thus rendered pure. 

In Veda-lore expert and in the course 
His class lays down :— thus is he puriAed, 

Unique 'mong men * [ib. 1. 160). 

This exj^ertnesB in the latter field [charaiM, 
explained oy the commentary as gotta-charana, 
the practice of the clan or ^ens — in Sanskrit, 
chdravM) includes (a) all religious observances 
))ecii]iar to the Br&hmans, and (6) all ‘colour’ or 
class regulations. The specific ditlerences marking 
oil* the four social classes of early India one from 
another are called ‘colour-purity’ [chatu-vaifiiii 
suddhi) in Majjhima, ii. 132. The Brfthmau 
claimed priority in class ‘on account of his pre- 
eminence, of the superiority of his origin (Brahma), 
of his observance of restrictive rules, and of his 
particular sanctification’ [Laws of Manu, x. 2 
[SBE XXV. (1886) 402]). The Buddha, as against 
such a claim, affirmed that social w^orth depended 
solely on character and quality of work. There 
was no ‘ colour ’ bar to purity, social or religious : 

' And be he noble, brahmin, commoner, 

Or labouring man, or of a pariah class :— 

Who stirs up effort, puts forth all his strength, 
Advances with an ever-vigorous stride, 

He may attain the purity supreme ' 

(Samvutta, U lASX 

Of relimous observances, which every BrAhman 
honse-fatner was qualified to celebrate (see art. 
Brahman), none appeared to incur the protestant 
disapproval of early Buddhism so often as those of 
oblations to fire and of ceremonial bathing. Both 
are denounced as merely external, and Uierefore 
misdirected and futile. Let the suttas speak for 
themselves : 

[The Buddha:] 

‘ Nay, brahmin, deem not that by mere wood-lsying 
Oomes purity. Suoh things are all external. 

To him who thus puriAoatTon seeketh 

By things without, none is mode pure, the wiss ssy. 

1 lay no wood, brahmin, for Ares on altars. 

Only within burnetb the Arc I kindle. 

Ever my Are burns, ever tense and ardent, 

I, Arohont, work out the life that's holy ' 

iSarjiyiata, 1. 169). 

Again, to a matron who was making her re^iar 
food-offering to Brahmfi, while her son, a samtly 
hhikkhu, stayed without on his round for alms, 
the Buddha says : 

* For hence, 0 brohminee, is BrohmAs world, . . . 

And BmhxnA feedeth not on food like that . . . 
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Lo here 1 thie Brahmadeva, son of thine, 

A man who past the gods nath won Us woy, . • • 

. . . hath come up to thy house for alms . . . 

Meet for oblations from Doth gods and men, . . . 

By evil undeflled, grown calm and cool, . . . 

His heart at utter (leaoe, all vices puiged . . . 

Let him enjoy the choice meats t^ou hast served ' 

(<6. i.141). 

Another of the ritualistic Bh&radvftja clan invites 
the Buddha to go Imthing in the B&hukft river, 

^e Buddha asks ; ‘ What of the river, brahmin, what can it 
dot* The reply is: 'Many consider it as a means of deliver- 
ance and of merit ; many people let it bear away their evU 
deeds {karma).* 

[The Buddha :] 

* What boots the Bfthukft, or the Qay&f . . . i 
For ever and a day his foot may plunge 
Therein, yet are ms smutty de^ not cleansed. 

They will not purge the man of pasdons vile. 

To him that’s pure, ever ’tie Phdgu-time, 

To him that's pure, ever 'tie Sabbath-day, 

To him that's pure and in his acttons clean, 

Kver his practaoes effectual prove. 

Here, bnmmin, is 't that thou shouldst bathing go 
Become a haven sure for all ^at breathes ; 

Speak thou no lies, harm thou no Hving thing, 

Steal nought, have faith, in nothing be ^ou mean. 

So living, what are river-rites to thee ? ' 

{Majjhima-Nikdya, i. 80). 

To another Br&hman who confesses to belief in the 
moral cleansing power of water, the rebuke takes 
this form : 

' The Norm’s a lake, its strand for bathing virtue, 

Olear, undeflled, praised by the good to good men, 
Wherein in sooth masters of lore come bathing. 

So, dean of limb, to the beyond pase over ' 

(SarnyuUa, 1. 188). 

In the anthologies Sister PunnA pours ridicule on 
a Br&hman seeking a shivering purity in the 
water, in which he must inevitaUy be excelled by 
any animal having its habitat in that element 
{Psalms of the SisterSt Ixv.). 

The quoted passages throw some light on the 
advocacy by Buddhism of ethical purity unaided by 
ritual symMls. Some further testimony will assist 
in bodying out their ideas of purity, and their 
application of it to their own specific doctrines. 

We find the purification iaea applied to the 
THMsihilitv of melioration in all rational beings. 
The Buddha maintains, against a current sceptical 
doctrine, that beings either deteriorated (* became 
defiled’) or advanced ('became purified’) through 
a sufficient cause. This was the nedonloaily mixed 
nature of the factors of life. In other words, our 
‘ ince is sufficiently pleasant to make the 

S of this world seductive, and sufficiently 
to make ns long for something better 
{Samyutta, ill. 69 f.). Tms is called the 'twofold 
doctrine hard to penetrate * {Dxyha^ iii. 274). 

How did Buddhism conceive the nature of 
defilement {sahkilesa^ upaldlesa) and its opposite ? 
Conscionsness, or heart {chitta)t was not considered 
as intrinsically impure. Though 'formless’ or 
immaterial, it was likened to a radiant or flashing 
clarity, infinitely swift and plastic in procedure, 
but liable to defuoment by adventitious influences 
{Ahguttarat i. 5-11). These made their advent on 
occasion of sense. In reacting to sense-impres- 
sions, a number of mental adjuncts were held to 
come into play, such as feeling, volition, emotions, 
etc. Prominent among these were the t^ee 
radioiU conditions (' rooto’) of immoral activity — 
^petite or lust, enmity, dullness or unintelligence. 
The corresponding three opposites might come into 
pla^ instead— disinterestedness, love, intelligence 
or insight. The Jcarma from previous lives would 
decide this in the first instance ; nnrture and 
training would modify the adjuncts during life. 
But defilement oonsistM in the three immoru con- 
ditions exerting themselves in response to the 
calls of sense. That defilement is fully described, 
e.y., in the Amagandha Sutta {Sutta-Nipdia^ SBE 
1 Th« typical ceromonial bathing was in ths Qayi, at the 
sprlDff-feeiival of Phalgu {Fsalms or the Brethrsn, p. 181). 


x. [1^1] 40f.)i as consisting in violence and 
injustice, sensually, covetousness, and deceit, 
OMtinacy and conceit, etc. Again, sixteen forms 
of cAi^fa-defilement are given in the Vatthupa?na- 
Sutta (Jlfaifkima, i. 36 f.). 

Purification from all these spiritual defilements 
oonsisteil, as the latter sutta shows, in a mental 
awakening (1) to new ideals, (‘2) to the nature of 
defilement as such ; and in an emotional upheaval 
and subsequent tranqnillization, the defiling 
tendencies having been ejectetl. The process of 
course took time, and was hold to bo perfected only 
by progress along the ' Four Paths,’ i.c. Htam 
of the path, to saintship. It is illustrated (to.) 
negatively and positively by a well-cleansed cloth 
taking on a fine dye, or agam by refining in fire : 

* Little by litUe, one by one, as {mss 
The moinente, nadually let the wise. 

Like smith the uleinishes of silver, blow 
The specks that mar his purity away ’ 

{Dhammapada, 230). 

Another favourite purity simile is that of moon or 
sun getting free from cloud, resplendent in a 
clear sky : 

' Passionless, purified, undeflled as the moon when dear of 
blotting (cloud)* (Sutta-J/ipdta, 686). 

We have seen Buddhism using purity ritual as 
metaphor to emphasize the inwardness of its ideal. 
More appropriate is the figure borrowed from tliat 
craft on which ito central doctrine was modelled, 
to wit, medicine. Tho possible cure of certain 
ailments for which the physician prescribes purg- 
ing and cathartics (vamtifta, virechdnd) are com- 
pared {Avwuttara^ v. 21 8 f.) with tho sure remedy 
for all sufmring in the * Ariyan Eightfold Path ’ of 
the perfect lire. The convalescent is described, 
not as purified, hut as emancipated or released — a 
more cbaracteristio Buddhist ideal, as has been 
stated above, than that of purification. 

Once annexed, the ideal of purity was applied to 
every kind of proficiency of heart and head. The 
acme of purity {ko\i-paris!uddKa) in conduct was 
to exercise self-reference— not to do unto others 
what would he disagreeable if done to one’s self 
{Sar(iyuttat v, 252 f.). The inward purifying fire 
referred to by the Bnddha (see above) is explained 
as his insient. Vision and insight have to he 

* cleansed,’ but diflerent temperaments are stated 
to attain this ideal in diflerent ways {ib. iv. il91- 
195). Mystical or supernormal sight and hearing 
are also oefined as purified or clarified (visodhita) 
as well as ‘divine’ {dihha. 'godlike,’ or * angelic ’).* 
Achievements of this kind are attributed, in 
varying degrees, to recluses graduating in saint- 
ship. But none of the emphasis of Christian 
mysticism on the purity or clarity as such is to be 
found in the Buddhist canon. 

Finally, three special applications of the purity 
ideal may he noted, namely, to morals, to the work 
of teaching, and to the summum honum. 

Thus observance of the five sets of rules for the 
order are technically called ' the five purities ’ 
(Finaya, v. 132; cf. Vinaya Texts [SBE xiii. 
(1881)], i. 15, 55, etc.). 

'Perfectly pure teaching’ is such as is under- 
taken because of the excellence of the doctrine's 
ideal and method, and out of love and compassion 
felt by the teacher [Sarpyuttat ii. 199). 

‘Purity’ is again annexed as one of the 44 
synonyms for salvation or nibbdna (ib, iv. 372), and 
this is at times referred to as * the purity supreme.’ 
Thus envisaged, the sovereign means of attaining 
it was that oi the exercises in self-knowledge 
known as the ' Four Applications of Mindfulness ’ 
{Dialogues^ ii. XXII.) : 

* Um path that laada only to the purification of being! ... to 
the realintion of NIbbana.’ (The translation 'one and only 
path ' in that work (ekdyano) is not correct.) 

1 See, s.g., Dialogust, 1. 89, 91. 
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Insight into impermanence, safforing, and non- 
existence of soul arc called no less * the path to 
purity* {Dhammapadiit 277-279 1 Paalm$ of the 
orethretiy 676-678)—a plinise that became immor- 
taJizod for all JiuddhUts of the Theravada teaching 
down to the present day as the title of Buddha- 
gbo^a’s cl«u)sic work, the Vieuddhi-Magga, 

LrriiRArnRa—All the texts end translations quoted are named 
in the text, and all, exoept those in SBX and in 8BB, are 
amonif the Pall Text Sodety's pubiioations. 

C. A. F, Rhys Davids, 

PURIFICATION (Chinese). -The technical 
term usually employed by the Chinese to denote 
the rites connected with ceremonial purity is a 
word which in modem Pekingese is pronounced 
ehai. The word is used, especially among Bud- 
dhists, to denote the practice of austineiice from 
animal food ; but it implies much more than this. 
The written character for chai is a modification of 
another character chi (radical 210) ; indeed, in 
classical literature chi is used where modem 
writers would use chai ; and this fact provides us 
with an unmistakable clue to the original ideas 
which the term was intended to convey. Chi 
means 'to regulate* 'to arrange in order,* 'to 
make even,’ ' to equalize,’ ' to establish uniformity’ ; 
and, when used in an ethical sense, it implies the 
due regulation or adiustmeut of the whole person- 
ality— physical, intellectual, and morah Tue pro- 
cess of arijustmeni (cluti) was regarded as an 
essential preliminary to the oxoi cise of priesUy or 
sacrificial functions, and it implied fasting, self- 
control, and an inward purity of which physical 
cleanlinesB and spotless raiment were outward and 
visible signs. ^ 

x« The State ritual.— The principal authority 
for sacrificial and other religious rites in ancient 
China is the Li Chi {SBE xxvii. and xxviii. [1885]). 
In that Chou dynasty classio we find the greatest 
stress laid on the necessity for gravity, sincerity, 
and reverence in all who take part in such rites. 
We are told that sacrifice is not ' a tiling coming to 
a man from without ; it issues from within him, 
and has its birth in his heart.’ Religious cere- 
monial is not merely an external show, nor should 
it be carried out for selfish reasons or in expecta- 
tion of reward; it is the outward expression of 
inward feelings, and, unless those feelings are of a 
pure and disinterested character, the ritual in 
which they find expression will necessarily lack 
dignity and impressivcTicss. Hence it is only men 
of exalted virtue who should presume to oinciate 
at sacrifices {BBE xxvii. 61 f., xxviii. 236 f.). But 
even men of the noblest character must not occupy 
themselves with sacred tilings without scrupulous 
self-preparation ; hence, ' when the time came for 
offenng a sacrifice, the man wisely gave himself to 
the work of purification* {SBE xxviii. 239). To 
effect this purification, he had to guard himself 
against all noxious and unclean things and to keep 
hiB desires under strict control. He shunned music, 
because music would cause mental distraction and 
excitement. He kept all wayward thoughts out 
of his mind, and concentrated his attention on the 
way of rectitude. He refrained from unnecessary 
movements of his hands and feet. He strove to 
bring his intellect and his moral sentiments to the 
highest degree of clarity and refinement. When he 
had snooe^ed in conducting himself in this manner 
for the required number <m days, he was in a fit 
condition to enter into oommumon with spiritual 
beings (i5. 239 f.). 

Of this purificatory proeess there were two stages. 
The lower stage, known as eon ehaiy * lax purinca* 
tion,’ lasted for seven days ; the higher, known as 
ehih chai, * strict purification,* oocupied the three 
days immediately preceding the performance of the 
1 Cf. sit. PAiTore, toL v. p. 701, 1 4 - 


sacrificial ceremonv. The process involved bathing 
(mu yii), the wearing of clean raiment, restriction 
to the simplest food, and abstinence from sexual 
relations. The person undergoing 'strict* chai 
separated himself from his family, and lived by 
himself in apartments other than those which he 
usually occupied. He wore unadorned garments 
of a black colour, because these were regarded as 
consonant with, or symbolical of, the solemn nature 
of his thoughts, which should be concentrated on 
the unseen world (SBE xxvii. 448 ; see also J. 
Legge/J‘hc Chinese Classics^, i., Oxford, 1893, p. 248). 
Great stress was laid on the inutility of attending 
merely to the external aspects of the purificatoiy 
rites. Menciiu implies that a well-regulated mind 
was far more important than outward comeliness 
and correctness, when he tells us that even a leper 
(or a person of external repulsiveness) may saorince 
to provided he carried out the rules of chai in 
the proper spirit.^ 

The sacrincial rites for which purification was 
and still is considered necessary are mainly those 
connected with the cult of anoeetors, and purifica- 
tion is therefore theoretically binding upon all 
heads of families and others whose business it is to 
lay sacrifioial offerings before the family tombs or 
the spirit-tablets in tlie ancestral temple. But the 
rule applies with equal force to the stately cere- 
monies which are or were conducted by the emperor 
or his deputies in connexion with the cult of canon- 
ized sages and heroes such as Confucius, Kiian-Ti, 
and Yo-Fei ; the worship of the Supremo Deity 
and the divinities of earth, mountains, rivers, and 
other nature-spirits ; and the propitiation of the 
spiritual beings whose function it is to distribute 
tue rainfall, to ward off pestilences and other 
calamities, to promote the growth of crops, and to 
regulate the seasonal changes. The impressive 
ceremony of the worship of Bhang-ti (the Supreirie 
Being) at the winter solstice took place at the 
marUe Altar of Heaven, which is situated in the 
midst of a wooded park in the southern section of 
the city of Peking. The theoretical sanctity of 
the emperor’s person did not exempt him from the 
jf chai before he was qualified to 
:or myriad-peopled China. 

. :i© ceremony hie majeety moved Into a 

building called the ehai kuna, 'purification palace,* situated 
within the * forbidden city.’ Here, in cloietral etillnees, he was 
expected to remain two days and nights. On the third day he 
proceeded to the sacred enclosure of the Altar of Heaven, and 
was conducted to another chat kuna, where he kept solitary 
vigil during the last of the three nights of ' strict pnnflcation.* 
Similar purificatory rites were in ancient times 
performed by the emperor at the beginning of the 
four seasons. 

Three dajv before the festival of Li-Oh'un ('Beginning of 
Spring') the Grand Recorder informed the ei^ror that 'on 
such and such a day the spring will begin.’ Thereupon * the 
son of Heaven devotes himself to self-puriflcatioii, and on the 
day he leads in person the three ducal ministers, his nine high 
ministers, the feudal princes (who are at court), and his Great 
oflloers, to meet the spring In the eastern suburb.’ ^ 

The emperor’s duties and prerogatives in connexion 
with these State rituals were to some extent shared 
by his consort, though the imperial pair were 
separated from one another during the period of 
purification.* In the third niontn of spring a 
ceremony took place in which the empress aSied 
alone. 

* In this month orders are jrivan to the foresters throughout 
the country not to allow the cutting down of the mulberry 
trees and sUk-wono oaks. . . . The trays and baskets with the 


^ Jf, Leggs, The Chinees CUuaMk, 11. . Oxford, 1806, p. 880. 
For the traulation of 'leper,’ which is doubtful, see H. A. 
Giles, Confueiankm and its Rivals. London, 1916, p. OX 
Leffge’t tr., 'wicked,* Is onsupportea by the common ators 
and is inapi^rtmriate. 

^8BE xxviL 268. For rimilar obeervanoes at the other 
seasons see ib. pp. 260, 284, 297. For a reference to the 
emperor's restrict diet when ondeigoing purification see 
X. Biot, U Teheou-LL Paris, 1861, 1. 72f. 

* See, s.g., BBS xxriU. 488 ; of. Biot, U. 16, 18 f. 
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•tandf (for tho wormi and ooooona) aro got raady. Tha oomd, 
alter vigU and faating. gow In parson to tha aaatam Adds to 
work on tba mulbarry traaa’ {SBM xxvii. 266 ; ct. xzvili. 228 f.X 


This was done in order that the women of China 
might be encouraged to feel that, when they 
laboured at one of the great national industries^ 
the production of silk— they were following the 
example and carrying out the precepts of the first 
lady in the land. Similar reco^ition was accorded 
by the emperor to the industry of amoulture ; for 
the custom was that in the first montn of spring the 
emperor prayed to heayen for bountiful narvests, 
ana then, with his own hand on the plough, turned 
up three furrows {SBE xxvii. 254 f. ). This rite has 
b^n kept up till our own day. 

a. Purification in Confucianism. — A modem 
writer has hazarded the statement that in Con- 


fucianism fasting is perhaps * wholly unrecognized * 
{EBr^^ X. 193). This remark is by no means 
accurate, for ritual fasting is an essential part of 
the rites of purification referred to in the Li Chi^ 
and the Li Uhi ranks as a Confucian classic. In 
bk. xxix. we find the following remark attributed 
to Confucius himself : 

' Vigil and fasting are required (as a preparation) for serving 
the eiurils (in aacrifloe) ; the day and luoutn in which to appear 
liefore the ruler are chosen beforehand these obeervances 
were appointed leet the people ehould look on these things with- 
out reverenoe * {SBS xxviii. 881). 

From other sources also we have ample evidence 
that Confucius by no means ignored those ritual 
observances. In a classical pi^sa^ we are told 
that there were three things which Confucius took 
very seriously and in regard to which he showed 
the greatest reverenoe and circumspection. These 
were purification (cAat), warfare, and disease (Legge, 
i. 108). The selection is not so whimsical and 
arbitrary as may be supposed. The third, it will 
be observed, concerns the individual human life, 
which it mai^ or cuts short; the second affects 
the welfare of society and the rise and fall 
of states ; while the first is associated with the 
solemn rites that are believed to open a channel of 
communication between living men and the spiritual 
world. From another passage we learn that Con- 
fucius * purified bimselt with water’ before going 
to court to announce the murder of a feudal prince. 
Legge rightly points out in connexion with this 
passage that tne Chinese phrase {mu yu) repre- 
sented by these words * implies all the fasting and 
all the solemn preparation as for a sacrifice or other 
great occasion ’ (i. 284). In the same classic (the 
Lun Yii) we read that Confucius, when undergoing 
chai, arrayed himself in clean linen cloth, changed 
his diet, and sat elsewhere than in his usual seat 
(Legge, i. 232). In the classic usually known to 
Europeans as The Doctrine of the Mean Confucius 
is represented as having uttered the following 
words : 


' Uow actively do the spiritual beings manifest their powers 1 
They are beyond the ability of eyee to aeo or ears to hear, yet 
they are immanent in all things. It it for them that men 
purity themselves and don rich array and cetabUsh the rites of 
sacrifice and worship.' 

Not only was purification known to and practised 
by Confucius and his disciples and contemporaries ; 
it also forms part of the ritual of the cult of which 
Confucius himself is the central figure. The cliief 
seat of this cult is the imposing temple at CliU-fou 
in Shantung. The temple stands near the enclosure 
which contains the sage’s tomb, and adjoins the 
palace of the ennobled representative of the Con- 
fucian family—the Yen ShOng Rung, ‘duke of 
extended sagehood.’ As the rites of the Confucian 
cult throughout the empire are modelled on tliose 
practised at Ch‘U-fou, special interest is attached 
to a book called the Shfmg Min Li Vo Chih, 
‘Records of the Ritual and Music of the Holy 
Temple,* which is in two small volumes printed 
from wooden blocks preserved in the tem^e pre- 


oinots. The latest edition of this work was pub- 
lished in 1887 under the editorial supervision of a 
committee oonnKned wholly of the sage’s reputed 
descendants. From this handbook we may gather 
authoritative information concerning the place 
occupied by purificatory rites in the Confucian 
ceremonial. 

Fifteen clays bsfors the date fixed for the eaorifioial eeremony 
the duke (as hereditary oustodian and superintendent of the 
temple and ite rituals) carries out a rite technicallv known M 
H SMUQt * the purification of the saciiflcial animals^ (ox. sheep, 
pig, etc.). The duke and his assiHlante, arrayed in theur robee 
of office, go to the nark in which the animals are kept (the 
hti-aking-io'i and select unblemished and wcll-conditioned 
victims for the forthcoming sacrifice. ^ These animals are then 
ceremoniallv washed with warm water; and every day there- 
after, until the time oomes for the saoriflee, this cleansing rite 
is repeated. On the same day a prcx:iamation is Issued at one 
of the temple-gates, called the Vang-kao-m£n, 'the gate of 
goTslug upwards,* whereby the temple officials and all whose 
duty it Is to take part in the oeremonies are called upon to 
prepare themselves for the rites of purification, which in their 
’ lax ’ form begin on tlie tenth day before the sacrifice. From 
the tenth day onwards the temple-officers go da^ to tbs 
temple and carry out a thorough cleansing of it. I&o court- 
yards are weeded, and all dust and rubblBh are carefully 
removed. This prooeas b technically known as M $ao. On 
the third day before the ceremony the ministrants enter u))ori 
the period of ‘strict* ehai. At noon on this day there is a 
solemn procession of robed officials, headed by the duke him- 
self, to one of the temple-gates known as the T'ung-w6u- 
men, where they stand in order of precedence. The peniotii 
who are to officiate at the ceremony, and who are therefore 
about to enter upon three days’ ohai^ then perform the 
treble obeisance (Jkotow), while a herald (hinian-tu-gAMff) 
reads aloud the chUh-tz'ik and sAtA-fs'd. i.e. the vows 
(lAtA) by which the ministrants bind themselves to a faithful 
observance of the rules of abstinence {chieh).^ After this 
ceremony the candidates for purification proceed to the Kpi'cial 
pavilions set apart for their use— buildings known as cAai-«u- 
so, 'purification lodgings.* Between the nours of 8 and 6 on 
the same day they mwm bathe and array themselves in clean 
garments made of plain black cotton. They then vnilk to the 
Hall of Poetry ana Kites (one of the main temple-buildings), 
salute each other decorously, and carry out certain duties 
connected with the arrangement of the sacrificial vessels. 
Thoir nights have to be spent in the 'purification lodgings,* 
whore they are under the supervision of officials who after 
dark go their rounds with lamp in hand to see that tiiere is no 
unse^y breach of rules. 

Into the details of the sacrificial ceremony Itself we need not 
enter. The culndnating moment arrives when the saorifioial 
artidos are solemnly placed in front of the ' spirit-tablets ’ of 
Confucius and his canonized asswViatos. This can be done 
only by prsons in a state of ceremonial purity, and the 
privilege falls therefore to those who have just cotupletod their 
three days’ strict eAai. Even they, however, are not allowed 
to approach the altars with the sacrillciul meats and fruits 
until a final ceremony of puriflcAtion has dniy taken place. 
From a riohly-gamished vessel (chin hi) a roinistrant takes a 
ladleful of clean water and transfers it to a smaller vessel 
(kxian-p'fn), which is simply an ordinary washing basin platxd 
on a four-legged woofien stand. The officer {chUng-hsieri'^ktian) 
who is to take the offerings up to the altars then goes throngh 
the form of washing his hands. One of the ministrants takes a 
long narrow strip of fringed cloth from a bambuo haaket {hhH), 
kneels down, and passes tlic cloth to the ehtUig-hMifu kuan, 
who uses it to dry Ids bands.^ Thu latter then proceeds to 
wiisli seven goblets (oAto) which are to hold the sacrifirial wine. 
The chio is a three-legged cup with two ears and a proloctliig 
lip. Three of the seven ore intended for the alt'ir of Uoufucius ; 
the other four are destined for the altars of the four subordi- 
nate sitfes who are associated with Confucius in the sacrlflciul 
rites. These are Yen Hui (the favourite disciple), TsAng Tsfi, 
M6ng TsQ (Mencius), and Tsfi-ssfi. 

There are various rules of discipline wliich have 
to be observed by all persons who occupy pcruiaiieut 
posts in connexion with the Confucian riles. 
Among the oil'ences which entail dismissal from 
ofiice two are of interest as bearing on our present 
subject. One is the oileiice of ju miao pu ehai, 
entering the temple (to i>orform duties coiinectod 
therewith) without having undergone purifica- 
tion. The other is the oll'encje of ni sangju mmo, 
entering the temple while in a state of mourning, 
and concealing the fact. The tern])le-inii)istrant 

* For refererujes to similar functions cjirriod out In ancient 
times by the monarch see SUB xxviii. 222 f. ; cf. Biot, I. 466 f. 

* For a similar custom In ancient times see Blot, ii. 107 f. 

s For further references to hand-washing as a ritual act In 
China see Blot, I. 4fl6f., 11. 230. It will he seen that there were 
occasions on which the ablution had to ho performed by the 
emperor himself. For observations on the religious signlfioanos 
of the rite, and its use in other parts of ths world, see art. 
Hand, voI. vi. p. 496 f. 
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who is in mourniii^r i» expected to notify the fact 
without delay to his official superiors, in order that 
arrangements may bo made to have his duties 
temporarily delegated to some one else. 

There are several referent in ancient Chinese 
religious literature to a curious belief that, when 
the rites of strict purification had been scrupulously 
fulfilled, the purified worshipper would see the 
spirits to whom his sacrifice was to be offered and 
on whom his thoughts had been concentrated (see, 
e.g,, SBE xxvii. 448, xxviii. 211). This rather 
stortlin^ statement should not be taken as the 
expression of a literal belief that the spirits would 
present themselves before the worshipper's bodily 
eyes. ^ It is not impossible, indeed, that statements 
of this kind indicate the survival of pre-historic 
beliefs similar to those which existed aown to our 
own time amon^ the Eskimo or the American 
Indians, who believed that the fastings and other 
austerities which a youth underwent at pubertj 
would enable him to see his guardian-spirit.^ It is 
also possible that among the ancient Chinese, as 
among many sects known to Christendom, fasting 
and other ascetic practices were the cause oi 
psychical disturbances which resulted in * visions.'* 
An interesting parallel to our Chinese text is to be 
found in the ' oracle ' of the Montanist prophetess 
Priscilla, which declared that * purity unitM (with 
the Spirit), and thev (the pure) see visions, and 
bowing their faces downward, they hear distinct 
words spoken.'* The Chinese, however, under the 
sober influences of Confucianism, have shown little 
inclination to carry their religious austerities to 
morbid extremes; indeed, worshippers are told 
that they should not emaciate themselves till the 
bones appear, nor should they let their seeing and 
hearing become affected by their austerities.* 
Confucian Chinese, therefore, prefer to interpret 
the classical references to the visibility of spirits 
in a sense similar to that in which the term t'ien 
yen (‘heavenly eye’) is understood by Buddhist 
mystics. This ‘heavenly eye* is mucn the same 
thing as Plato’s ' eye of the soul ' when it is turned 
towards reality, or the ‘mind's eye* and ‘heart’s 
eye’ of Gregory of Nyssa and St. Augustine. 
When our Chou dynasty enthusiast expressed his 
belief that the spirits would l^ecome vi.siDle to their 
faithful and purified devotee, he jprobab^ meant 
exactly what was in the mind of the loth cent. 
Christian mystic who said : 

' 81 tu esses Intus bonus et punis, tuno omnis sins inipedl- 
mento videres et bene caperes. Clor purum penetrat oaelom et 
Infemum ‘ (de Imit. ii. 4). 

3 . Purification in ancestor-cult— Strict purity 
has always been enjoined on those who officiate at 
the sacriuces to the dead. 


* When a flllal son Is about to saoriflce, he is anxious that all 
preparations should be made beforehand. . . . The temple and 
its apartments having been repaired ... the hueband and 
wife, after viffil and fasting, bathe their heads and persons and 
array themselves in full dress.'* 

Purity is indicated W the very name of the 
great spring festival of Ch’ing-ming, at which the 
family graves are visited, repaired if 
and swept clean ; for cA’in^ mtng means 
bright.’ This phrase contains an allusion to the 


necessary, 
* pure and 


1 See artt Fabviso, vol. v. p. 761 f., Austbritiu, vol. ii. pp. 
288, 230^ 28la. 

t See H. Spenc<»r, Princ<pt«$i\f Sociology, London, 1676-06, i.* 
261: Tyior, PO* H. 410 f.; J. B. Pratt, The Peyehcdogg of 
Reltgioui Belitf, New York, 1008, pp. 66, 07 ; see also art 
Fastino, vol. v. p. 760. 

* Quoted by Rufus M. Jones, Stndiu tn Myeticai Religim^ 
London. 1900, p. 62. 

* SBn xxvii. 87. We may refer to the book of Menoius, how- 
ever, for a curious case in which fasting and puri&oation wsrs 
carried to a morbid extreme (see Iiegge,li. 284 M 

* SBB xxvUi. 214 ; cf . 292 and see xxvii 87. fur obeerrations 
on the ritual washing of the head see art Hiad, vol. vl. p. 688 
(t 7 (^))- Ohinese phrase here used is mu-yd, which Is the 
term ordinarily employed to denote ritual ablutions and In- 
cludes washing of the head (see Legge, i. 284). 


belief that on this day all nature achieves a general 
purification and renewal. This was symbolized by 
the lighting of ‘ new fires ' to take the place of the 
old fires which, in accordance with ancient custom, 
had been extinguished on or before the preceding 
day. The term Kan shih (‘cold eatmg’) was 
applied to the day (or to the three days) preceding 
the Ch'ing-ming festival beoanse, as the old fires 
had been put out and the new ones were not yet 
lighted, it was impossible to do any cooking.* The 
ceremony of lighting new fires is almost forgotten 
now, but there is ample evidence that it once took 
place and that it was regarded partly as a purifica- 
tory rite by which evil was extinguished and the 
old life transformed into something new and clean.* 
Both ‘ pure water ' and ‘ pure fire ’ occupied a place 
in the ritual offerings of ancient China.* Fiazer, 
referring to a certain fire-ceremony still celebrated 
in the province of Fuhkien, recoras the significant 
fact that I the chief performers in the ceremony 
. . . refrain from women for seven days, and fast 
for three days before the festival.'* The well- 
known custom of letting off fire-crackers, which is 
intended to exorcize evil spirits and effect a general 
purification, is still well known throughout China. 

‘ Disembodied spirits,' as de Groot says, ‘ are afraid 
of fire. ’ * The original meaning of the Ch'ing-ming 
festival has been obscured in China by the fact 
that the day came to be regarded os the appropriate 
occasion for the performance of the sprmg cere- 
monies in honour of deceased ancestors; and the 
importance of the ancestral cult naturally caused 
the other associations of tlie festival to recede 
into the background. But the idea of purity is 
associated with the performance of the ancestral 
rites no less closely than with the renewal of 
nature's activities, though, as we shall see below, 
pollution of a distinctive kind was believed to be 
inseparable from the mere fact of being in mourn- 
ing or of having come in contact with death. The 
ancient customs forbade any approach to the tombs 
or the spirit- tablets by any member of the family 
who had sullied the honour of his house by com- 
mitting a crime, or who had brought disgrace 
upon himself or his ancestors.* This is interesting 
as showing that something better than mere ‘ ritual 
purity’ was exjHK^ted of those who paid religious 
Honours to the dead. 

4 . Popular purificatory rites. — Apart from the 
State ritufJs and the national cults of Confucius 
and of ancestors, there are many occasions on which 
ceremonial purification in some form or other was 
formerly practised by the people, though in modem 
times most of these rites have tended to become 
obsolete. At an ancient triennial drinking festival 
described in the Li Chi there was a ceremonial 
washing of hands and rinsing of cups {SBE xxvii. 
50, xxviii. 436 f . ). In the Confucian A nalecU there 
is an interesting passage which, according to the 
commentators, contains a reference to an old custom 
of ‘ washing the hands and clotbes.at some stream 
in the third month, to put away evil influences’ 
(Legge, i. 249). Purification ceremonies, whereby 

1 See B. F. Jobnston, Lion and Dragon in Northern China, 
London, 1010, pp. 186-187. There is a well-known Ohinese 
leffend which professes to traoe the Hon Shih festival to an 
episode attributed to the 7th cent. B.a, but it was probably 
invented to explain a ritual of which the ori^sJ tneaniijyz had 
been lost. Bee L. Wieger, Moral T enete and ututome tn China, 
Ilo-Kien-fUj, 1018, p. ^7f. ; and H. A. Giles, A Chineu Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, London, 1808, no. 86a 

’See PC*, pp. 194 f., 297, 429, and 0&, pt. vii., Balder the 
Beautiful, London, 1918, 1. 186 L, Ii. 8; of. art. Fisi, Fiai-GoM, 
vol vi. p. 28. 

5 Biot, U. 297, 816. 381 1. ; SBB xxvii. 446. 

* OB», pt vil., Balder the Beautiful, Ii. 8 ; see art Fiu- 
WALKmo, vol vi p. 80 : of. jEn. xl. 786-78a 

6 J. J. If. de Qroot, The BeSgtoue Syetem cf China, Leyden, 
1892-1010, bk. 1. p. 866 ; see also bk. 11. pp. 941-062. 

4 For an early Ohinese discussion and ortticiam of this oustom 
see Wang Oh'ung*s Lun Ming, tr. A. Forke, Bsrlin, 1911, pt ii. 
p. 870. 
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disease and other thingR of ill omen were expelled 
from the house or locality, were regularly practised 
in the Ch^ dynasty, as we know from tlie Chou 
Li (Biot, ii. 225) ; and in various forms similar rites 
are still performed on New Year’s Ere and other 
great occasions, and at some of the village festivals.* 
ruridcation and fasting formerly took place when 
marriages were announced to the spirits of the 
ancestors {SBE xxvii. 78). Before marriage the 
bridegroom went through ‘ fast and vigil/ and wore 
a dark-coloured cap to signify the solemnity of his 
thoughts (id, p. 441). At one time it appears to 
have been the custom for a father to fast on the 
occasion of the birth of a child.^ Purification was 
resorted to in oases of extreme illness. 

* All about the establishment was swept clean, Inside and out. 
. . . Hales and females changed their dress' (SBB xxvili. 178). 

The patient himself, if recovery was deemed hope* 
less, was clothed in new raiment. 

In China, as in many other parts of the world, 
contact with death has been sapnosed to cause 
pollution. We have already scon tliat a person in 
mourning is forbidden to take part in the rituals 
of the Confucian worship, and tnat, if he conceals 
the fact that he is in mourning, he is liable to the 
punishment of dismissal. Purification is some- 
times undergone by those who have merely paid 
visits of condolence to a bereaved household, 
though purification of this kind is probably carried 
out as a matter of local custom only, and in a 
perfunctory manner. 

‘Some condolere,’ save de Oroot, ‘hide a few garlic roots 
under their garments, convinced that the strong imell will 
prevent the Influences of death from oliitching to their bodies ; 
on leaving the house they throw the roots away in the street. 
Others, on re-entering their dwelling, purify themselves by 
stepping over a Are, or over some burning Inoense powder of a 
kind considered es{«cially Muitahle for this and similar ends and 
therefore styled tsVnu “ purifloatlon incense.*"* The 

same writer mentions cases where pollution caused by contact 
with H (corpse is removed ‘ by passing through a small firs of 
straw kindled on the pavement. 

It sociiis not improbable that the well-known 
ouotom of Government officials, alter the deatli of 
a parent, vucHting their posts and retiring into 
private life until the period of mourning is over 
(three years in theory, 27 months in practice) was 
based not merely on the traditional doctrines of filial 

iety but also on a belief that the interests of the 

tate would suffer if persons who were in mourn- 
ing, and therefore ceremonially impure, were 
allowed to take part in public affairs. 

5 . Buddhist ntes.— Buddhism has various puri- 
ficatory rites of its own, and the rituals of all the 
sects make provision for ceremonial ablutions and 
other cleansing rites ; but, as tliese do not materi- 
ally differ from the ceremonies already described, 
it is unnecessary to mention them in detail. 
Inference has been made to the fact that chat 
is used by Buddhists to denote abstinence from 
animal food. Pilgrims to sacred hills and famous 
shrines are known in some places (e.g., the Wu- 
tang mountain in Hupei) as chai hung, a term which 
indu^tes that such pilgrims have undertaken to 
confine themselves to a vegetarian diet until their 
pilgrimage is over. .To certain bands of rebels and 
revolutionaries the curious name chai/ei, ‘ fasting 
robbers,' has been applied. The term is derived 
from the fact that the illicit societies which were 
responsible for some of the anti-dynastio movements 
of modern times often assumed the guise of qnasi- 

1 Of. H. Dor4, R$chcTche8 mr let tuperttUiont «n Ohintf 
Shanghai, 101MA, iv. 416; Johnston, pp. 17S, 188, 193 f. 

* SBE xx^i. 471 ; for instanooa of thu in other oountrias let 
art. Fastwo, vol. v. p. 769 f. 

8De (Iroot, bk.l. p. 32; sec alio pp. 168, 209 f., 281, 640 f. ; 
ol.SBifxx>iii. 161f. _ ^ w 

4 De Oroot. bk. 1. p. 187. The stepe takan to purify a bouee 
in whi(^ a dvath has ooRurred are described by the same writer 
(bk. 1. pp. 107-110), but the deacriptlon does not apply to aU 
parte olOhlna. Purging the grave with inoense and by n>^us 
Various rites and incantations (described by de Oroot, bk. 1. 
p. 209 f.) is practised in some localities (cf. PC* ii. 4.36 f.). 


Buddhist sects, or borrowed certain Buddhistic 
usages and formulas for the purnose of throwing 
an air of religious mystery over their secret rites. 
Such was the White Lotus Society, which was the 
cause of an immense amount of oloodshed in the 
reign of Cli'ien-Lung. 

0. Taoist view of purity.— In the Taoist system 
purity and purification are regarded from a point 
of view wliich differs very considerably from that 
of Confucianism. Chat hsin, ‘the fasting (or 
purified) heart,’ is strongly oontrasted with the 
chi ssU chihehaif the ceremonial purification, which 
may be merely external and fictitious. But, wlien 
Chuang Tztt and other Taoist writers speak of the 
‘fasting h^rt,’ they do not moan exactly what 
the Confucian means when he insists, as we have 
seen, that true purification must be internal as 
well as external. For the 'racist the only thing 
worth fastings and purifications is the attainment 
of TaOf and for the single-minded seeker after Tao 
all ceremonies are superflnnus and meaningless. 
The * fasting heart ’ is a negative state in which 
the individual shuts himself off from sense-contact 
with the outer world, and, by discarding every- 
thing that is treasured by ordinary mankind, fits 
himself for the reception of the only thing that 
endures and is incorruptible— the transcendental 
Too.* ‘ The height or self-discipline,’ says the 
Taoist, ‘is to ignore solf.’^ But the orthodox 
Confucian cannot ignore self (so the Taoist would 
argue) so long as he lays stress on outward observ- 
ances and attributes importance to the correct 
fulfilment of ‘ rites.’ Moreover, ceremonies imply 
activity— and activity of a kind which, from the 
Taoist iK>int of view, is useless. Man’s function is 
to be rather than to do. The true sage ‘does 
nothing, and therefore there is nothing that he 
does not do.’’ He is one who has cleared away 
all the imparities that dimmed the lustre of his 
true self and who knows that he has transcended 
the limitations of his phenomenal Ego. His 
perfectly purified nature is in complete conformity 
with the ineffable Tao, which is never so fully 
possessed as when it eludes all observation and 
makes no outward manifestation of its presence. 
At the outset of his search for Tao the sage usually 
retires to the lonely hills, where he makes himself 
a romantic hermitage among the rocks and wood.s 
and lives on wild herbs and the pure water of the 
mountain streams. The beauty and wonder of his 
surroundings gradually enter into his soul and 
teach him Uiat all the most glorious manife.stations 
of extornal nature are but signs and symbols of 
spiritual glories that lie far beyond the range of 
unpurifiecl vision. As he grows in spiritual stature, 
he catches fugitive glimpses of that loveliness, and 
after a long upward struggle he learns at last * to 
ride upon the ^lory of the sky, where his form can 
no longer be discerned.’ * He is now a hsien-jSn— 
a Chinese term which etymologically means nothing 
more than ' a man of the mountains,’ but which in 
Taoist lore means one who has attained the im- 
mortality and the spiritual graces which Tao alone 
can confer. One of the highest grades of this 
transcendent state is that of tlie chSn^in^ the ‘ true 
man,’ one who ‘ fulfils his destiny. Ho acts in ac- 
cordance with his nature. He is one with God and 
man.’ 

He is a being ‘ whose flesh is like ioe or snow, whose demean- 
oar is that of A virgin, who eats no fruit of the earth, but lives 
on air and dew, ana who, ridins on clouds with flying dragons 
for his team, rooms beyond the limits of mortality.’® 

Such is the language in which the old Taoist mystics 
strove to express the inexpressible — language 
1 Of. H. A. Giles, Chuang TtH, London, 1889, pp. 42 f., 282 ; 
SBE xxxlx. [18911 208 f. 
t Giles, p. 206. 

3 /6. pp. 97, 121, 188, 209 ; see also the Tao-tS^hlng, SBE 
xxxix. M, 48, 79-90, 106 f. 

4Glle», p. ir.1. 3 16. pp. 7, 161. 
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which led in later a^ea to pitiful misunderatandinn, 
and which fostered the growth of that degrade 
modern Taoism which is a hotch-potch of magic, 
ritualism, priestly mummeriefl, and demonology. 
The priests of the cult are, for the moet part, com- 
paratively harm loss members of society — if, indeed, 
it is possible for uselessness and harmlessnesa to 
CO- ex 1 st. But they are ignorant, unenterprising, 
and snperstitious ; and, though they may Icnowa 
good deal about the mysteries of talismans and 
exorcisms, it must be confessed that they show 
very little knowledge of, or interest in, the * mystic 
way * of philosophic Taoism. 

See also Chastity (Chinese), vol. iii. p. 490. 

LiTKfUTuas.— This has been indicated In the article. 

K. Fleming Johnston. 

PURIFICATION (Christian).— Purification of 
course implies defilement. It is the act or opera- 
tion of cleansing, and may be spoken of in regard 
to things physical or things spiritual. 

The sense of sin, whicli has from very remote 
times oppressed man’s understanding, has led to a 
general consciousness of unworthiness in relation 
to the Deity ; and this consciousness is developed 
in proportion to the increasing realization of the 
holiness of God.' The purer the religion, the 
stronger the conviction of separation — far-offnsse 
— from the Deity, through personal defilement. 
In Christianity, therefore, we may expect to find 
this sense-impression at its highest. 

I. NT modification of Jewish teaching. — 
Formerly, when religion itself was regarded more 
or less 08 an external thing, external purification 
was considered essential and adequate. Hites of 
purification— ceremonial cleansing— are common to 
all ancient religions. Tlie Jewish religion had 
many elaborate rites of this nature. Tlie refer- 
ences to ceremonial purification which arc found in 
the NT are purely Jewish, and therefore do not 
call for consiaeration here.* It is, however, quite 
otherwise as regards the teaching. Examination 
of our subject from a specifically Christian stand- 
point must start from the controversy about 
pnrifying between Christ and the Pharisees, of 
which a record is preserved in Mk 7 (cf. Mt 15). 
The teaching of Christ here, as always, is con- 
cerned with the inward rather than the outward. 
It is true that this was not * a new teaching’ (cf., 
Is yet so far had the Jewish teachers 

o( the time departed from the higher ideals of 
their own prophets that it might well seem so to 
the majority of people who heard it. We take 
Mk 7, then, as the locus elassieus for the Christian 
principle of purification. 

The ceremonial rites of Judaism, though not 
formally abolished, are here relegated to their 
proper subordinate position. 

' It cannot be too oerefally noticed that no condemnation Is 
paieed upon these rites of puriBcation in themselves. Had the 
Pharisees recognised their symbolism and deep moral signlfl- 
oance : had Jesus been oert^n that when they washed Uielr 
hands they thought of or preyed for purity of heart and life. He 
would have been the last person to rebuke them, hovraver 
much they multiplied external forms and oererooniee. These 
are useful as stepping-stones to higher things ; but the moment 
they begin to satis^ in themselves they Deooms snares, and 
lead to superstition.' ’ 

Henceforth there can be no ceremonial, but only 
moral, defilement It is sin alone that defiles a 
man and renders him impure. It is from sin, 
therefore, that purification must be sought and 
obtained. Unless oeremonial purification is truly 

I Only the greatest saint can realise that he is the greatest 
sinner. 

* H.ff., Jn » 8», Lk Mk 1*4 7«, Lk 51 *, Ac etc. 

* H. M. Luokook, FoomnU qf ths Son qf Man as tracsd hg 
Markf ed. London, 1^ p. 140 f., on Mk 7. Not only does 
Christ not condemn, but, on occasion. He orders the obeervanoe 
of ritee of purlfloam (of. Mk l**^ f et it should be rsmsm- 
bered that He did not always Himself obeerve the tnditiciis in 
this respect (Lk 11»), nor dd His disdples (Mk Tt). 


symbolic of that which is much higher, much 
holier than itself, it is indeed a vain thing. 

Thus purification becomes entirely e;^bolic for 
Christians.' St. Paul’s treatment of the question 
of circumcision illustrates his attitude towa^s 
purification and shows that he had grasped the 
princmle of Christ’s teaching in this matter. 

2 . The sacraments. — The primary HignUicanoe 
of baptism seems to have been that of cleansing, 
and usually, though not always, it was understood 
in a more than material sense. The Pauline 
Epistles throughout regard baptism as a cleansing 
from sin. It has been said that the idea of purifica- 
tion attains its highest form in the Christian rite of 
baptism ; certainly it is on the spiritual purification 
that the emphasis is now laid. 

As ' baptism had in Judaivm (x>me to mean ptirifieatory oon- 
sicraHon^ with a twofold reterenoe—from an old state and to 
a new— so was it in Christianity.' > 

The gift of the Holy Spirit does not seem at 
first to have been associated with the baptismal 
ceremony (cf. Ac 8'®). The rite seems to have 
been regarded by the primitive Church simply as 
a cleansing from sin, bringing about the renewal 
of a former undefiled state. The convert must be 
purified in the laver of regeneration,* as a prepara- 
tion for the reception of that which is to follow.® So 
eireotive is the purification here that it can bo 
regarded as ' a death unto sin, and a new birth 
unto righteousn^s ’— not a generation, but a re- 
generation. This conception is maintained in 
the Baptismal Office of the Church of England in 
the prayer for the sanctification of the water to the 
mystical washing away of sin and in the vow of 
renunciation.® 

'Since the middle of the second century the notions of 
baptism in the Church have not essentially alter^. The result 
of baptism was universally considered to be forgiveness of sins, 
and this pardon was supposed to eScu^t an actual sinlossness 
which now required to be maintained.’ ^ 

This maintenance was supplied by the second 
great sacrament, which, offering the means of com- 
munion with God, through outward and visible 
signs, became the recognized channel for the con- 
veyance of grace and strength to the soul, purified 
already in baptism, and a guarantee of the contiiiu- 
anoe of that purification. Yet it was soon realized 
that the flesh still remained weak and continued 
to act as an instrument of defilement to the spirit. 
Thus, just as it was necessary that the purification 
of baptism should cleanse from .sin and so prepare 
for the gift of the Holy Spirit, so it became 
necessary that a formal purification should precede, 
cleanse, and prepare for the gift received in Holy 
Communion. Hence the further sacrament of 
penance (g'.t^.land absolution, whicli was entirely 
a rite of purification in its conception and efiect.^ 

*Tha ori^nal position was that baptism alone was tha ours 
for sin ; it was in itself sufficient for the needs of the believer. 
Experience, however, showed the difficulty of ibis position ; it 
benme more and more clear that Christians were not immune 
from the attaoke of sin, and if sinleeBnesa were really retiuind 
from them as a condition of salvation few indeed would be 
saved. 8in after baptiam thus became a practical problem ; a 


I Of. esp. Tit li®, Ko liJ*. », 1 Oo 0*', 2 Co 7i, 1 Jn 8®, I P 
Ao 16®, Eph 6M, He 9lWi, Ac lOMf*. ^ 

s BRSiL 877«, art. BArnan (New Testament) ; of. also Ohry- 
•oatom'e ol olperticoi /3airTio-|Ra Ixeumv, ov op. Suicer, 

TAesottrus, Ameterdam, 1728, f.e. ^riofia, 

® At a much later period Qyprian speaks of ' lavacrum regenera- 
tlonis et sanotlfloauonls' (cf. Cyprian, Bp. Ixxiv. 7, 6, ie Bono 
PaUsnUokt; alsoTertollian, deUBes, Camii, 47 ; for other refer- 
enoee In Cyprian to rarllloation In baptism see ds Bak* Vin. 
*,28.ffp.lxvlJ1.16,lMUl.ia 
4 a. 10oeH.HelO«. 

® Note alao the prayer, * We oall upon thee for thle infMit| 
that he, oomina to thy holy Baptism, may reoeive remisMon of 
bis sins by spintaal regeneration.' 

• A. Bamaok, BisL qf Dogma, Eng. tr., London, 1894-80, H. 
iia 

7 Note the oompnlieoeiveiMif of the worda of abeolntton : *by 
bis anthoittiy oommitted to me, 1 absolve thee from all thy 
sins.' 
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•aoond bftptldn, ronreated by some, wm regarded as Impossible, 
but nevertheless analogous rites—in so tor as they were looked 
upon as sacramonts—were established. Penitence (or Penance, 
to use the more customary word) and the Mass came to l>e used 
as the sacramental means whereby OhrisUans could be cleansed 
(rom the stains of poet^baptismal sin, and the ministry of the 
Ohurch developed into a great system for their administration, 
In order to heal and comfort aotm stricken with sin and calling 
for the care of a physician.' i 

The Roman Church to this daj iuBists upon this 
formal purification for the individual before allow- 
ing access to the second great sacrament. It is 
impossible not to recognize in the provision for 
frequent and continual purification of a formal 
kind, even a^t from any particular material 
ceremony, a dangerous resemblance to the older 
and pre-Christian usages.* The Church of England 
has never insisted upon this pre-communion purifi- 
cation, vet has rightly recognized the essential 
idea in tiie collect at the opening of the Communion 
Office t * Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts . . .,* 
and in the confession ana absolution which must 
precede the reception of the sacrament. It is on 
these lines that purification is treated in the other 
offices and pravers of this Church.* 

3* Purification and the contemplative life.— The 
idea that underlies purification has always appealed 
most strongly, as we have already hinted, to the 
more earnest and sincere Christian. It has been 
the initial cause of many groat movements, both 
within and without the orthodox body; the 
Novatian and the Montanist movements, were 

attempts to realize this idea. But it is arove all 
in mysticism (q,v,)t with its passionate desire for 
communion with Clod, that we find the greatest 
stress laid upon purification. It is an essential 
part of the system. It is the earliest path — * the 
purgative way —which alone can lead to ' illumina- 
tion.’ To those who follow it will come indeed 
manv a * dark night of the soul,’ until the end is 
reached and the achievement of purification brings 
light. The process is a gradual ^vancemont, step 
by step, at each of which something is left behind. 
As the runner strips himself of one garment after 
another in order to attain the goal that is set 
before him, so the mystic must disencumber him- 
self of all material or spiritual hindrances, as he 
strives after purification. 

* Now b« aMured that no one can be enlightened nnleea he be 
flnt oleanaed or purified and stripped. . . . Thus there are 
three stages: first, the purifloation ; . . . The purification oon< 
cernoth tnose who are beginning or repenting, and Is brought 
to pass in a threefold wlie ; by oontrition and sorrow lor sin, 
by full oonfeasion, by hearty amendment.* ^ 

This notion of purification as an absolutely 
essential element in the religious life was the 
immediate cause of monasticisin It was 

in order to escape the defilement which, it was 
thought, was almost necessarily incurred in living 
the ordinary life of men that the extraordinary 
life was adopted. There were fewer enemies to 
contend with in the seclusion of the cell or the 
monastery, and against these the most severe 
measures were taken—fostings, self-mortifications, 
and constant prayer. Only a state of pnrification 
could bring about that condition of holiness which 
is the passport to eternity.* The practice and 
exaltation oz celibacy most probably find here their 
root motive. Thus the two greatest developments 
of the contemplative life — mysticism and monasti- 

1 Kinopp Lake, The Stnmurdiktp FaUkt London, 1916, 

p. 110. 

i) Cr., 0.9., Eor. /on, 00, 

. . . KoSoftMi M Sp6<r(H9 
a^vSpatfifUPoi 0TCix«T« 

9 Of., 0.9., the Collaot for the Sixth Sunday after Epiphany: 
'Grant us, we beseech thee, that, having tnis hoM, we may 
purity ourselves, even as he isjrare'; see also Clem. Bom. 
xzU. 1, and many references in The Shepherd qf Hermae. 

*Thtologia Cfermaniea, tr. S. Winkworth, London, 1864, 
oh. xiv. 

* Of. If 1 9* : ' Blessed are the pure In heart : for they iball see 
God.' 


oism— may fairly bo said to l>e developments of 
the Christian idea of purification.^ 

4. Purification through suffering.— No articlu 
on Christian purification would be complete 
without consideration of the purificatory influence 
inherent in suffering. Perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of this to he found in literature is contained 
in the beautiful poem of Mrs. Hamilton King, 
l/ffo Bassi*g Sermon in the Hoepital.* It is not 
given to many to attain purification in this way, 
though opixirtunity is rarely lacking. 

* It is only those who are already tor in the path of spiritual 
growth who are purified by oulluring, even as the Oaptain of 
our Salvation was thus mads perfeev * 

Those, however, who do through suffering win the 
peace of God wliich pasaeth all understanding 
reach a level of purification which is higlier ana 
more perfect than that which can be attained in 
any other manner. 

The suffering which comes to us through the 
fault of another would seem to pOHHc^s a very higii 
capacity for purification. This kind of purifica- 
tion embraces the idea that lies at the root of 
atonement. It is exemplified in its most perfect 
form in the life of Christ Himself,* and it is on 
these lines only that it is possible for men to 
become pure even os Ho is pure and, in so scaling 
the nigged heights of true Christian purification, 
to win for themselves the beatific vision of the 
promised land which lies beyond—* the glory that 
shall be revealed.* 

5. Cleansing of the conscience.— When it has 
been once realized that it is no longer purification 
of the body but purification of the conscicmce and 
character that is the really essential thing,* it 
will be seen that the need for purification may 
exist even when the act which would render the 
person obviously impure has not been committed. 
This is indeed aefinitelv taught by Christ Himself 
in the Sermon on the Mount.* Many other nations 
besides the Jews have required a ccreniunial puri- 
fication of the body after deeds of lust and blood- 
shed. Christianity, if it is to follow the conception 
of its Founder, requires the purification of the 
conscience after the * will ’ to commit such deeds, 
even when the opportunity of actually doing them 
has been lacking. Again, non-Christian ceremonial 
purification can be and sometimes has been refused, 
but Christian pnrification can never he refused to 
the true penitent who seeks for it. 

6. Ceremonies of purification still observed in 
Christianity. — The Feast of the Purification of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary is still observed by the 
Church. But the ceremony which it commemo- 
rates was a purely Jewish rite, though it lias 
been taken over by Christianity in the Office /or 
the Churching of Women after childbirth. The 
notion of legal uncleanness, which prevented tiie 
Jewish mother from appearing in public until after 
the ceremonial purification had been performed, 
has been dropped."^ The many women who still 
insist very strongly on going to this service before 
going elsewhere do so from the notion of thunks- 

f iving rather than from that of pnrification. They 
ave no idea of being legally unclean. The otter- 
ing of the lamb, pigeon, or turtle-dove which was 
connected with the purification idea has given 
place to a money-oflering, which, though forming 

1 For many references to purification in inysticUin) see 
B. Underhill, The Myelio Way, London, 1913. 

* H. B. HamUton King, The Dieciplee^, Undon, 1887. pp. 90- 
121. See also J. R. Illingworth, ' The Problem of Pain,* in Iaix 
M widi, do. 1880, pp. 118-126. 

0 W. Temple, Church and h/aUon, liondon, 1916, p. 66. 

* Ue 210 ; cf. Rev 7^. » Gf. Ja 4«, I P Ito. 

« Cf. Mt M- 

7 Innocent in., in the canon law (Cap. unieo ds Putif. poet 
partuin): ‘If women after child-bearing desire Immediately 
to enter the Church, they commit no sin by to doing, nor are 
they to be hindered.’ 
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an actual part of tho service, again emphasizes 
the thanksgiving motive. 

7 . Purification of churches after suicide, sacri- 
lege, etc. -C'oronionics of purification are still 
observed in many churches for reasons of this 
nature. Tiie idea is that of restoration to the 
former state of holiness conveyed by consecration. 

8 . Purification of the sacred person. — The 
Church of Home has many elaborate directions for 
the purification of tho individual priest after 
accidental or unconscious defilement. 

LrrKRATUUL—SM ths works msutloned In th« artlok. 

H. C. Townsbnd 

PURIFICATION (Egyptian).— I. Introduce 
TORY OBSERVATIONS.^ (jmnR to the prevailing 
climatic and ge^raphical conditions tne entire 
water-supply <3 i^^pt is derived from the river 
Nile. When the weather is hot, the modem 
Egyptian^ bathes at least once a day either in a 
bath in his house or else in the river or a canal. 
The heat and dust combined make washing essential 
for health and comfort. Washing, therefore, must 
have been one of the^ common acts of daily life in 
ancient no less than in modem Egrpt. 

Tho ground that the Nile cannot reach by irriga- 
tion, inundation, or percolation is to all appear- 
ances dead— a barren and dusty tract of ommoling 
clods. But, when once this ground is inundated or 
irrigated, it soon begins to mow signs of life and 
grows green with vegetation in a remarkably short 
space of time. 

Thus the same Nile waters both cleansed and 
vivified— a phenomenon that seems to have pro- 
foundly infifuenced the ancient Egyptians’ iaeas 
about purification (see below, esp. V. i, 3 ). 

II. MATERIALS AND VESSELS EMPLOYED FOR 
PURIFICATION.^!, Materials.— Water was the 
most usual as well as the most natural purificatory 
medium. Natron, i.e. native carbonate of soda* 
(variously named hFinn, smn, smin, ntr, bd),* was 
often dissolved in the water to enhance its cleansing 
properties.* Natron was also used dry (see below. 
V. 2 (d)i 7 (a)) ; a box of this substance is included 
among the requirements of the dead in certain 
Middle Kingdom funerary prayers.* Incense was 
used for fumigation, but was apparently also em- 
ployed like tiie dry natron (see bdow, V. 2 (e) (it)). 
Sand was likewise regarded as purificatory (see 
below, VI. 4 ), and so, in a secondary sense, were 
food and drink (see below, V. 1 (d)). 

2 . Vessels.— Two varieties of metal ewer and a 
basin were used for washing the hands.* 

The tall niin ewer wan named the euuat one, appar- 

ently, or l^mny ; s the liasin was named oitr* or 

The same kind of basin was used for feet- ablutions,^* 
but the ewer employed for this purpose was of a 
very curious shape. 

All these vessels could be made of gold or silver, 
but were more usually of copper, For bathing or 

I See A. Luoae, JowmaX of Egyptian Arehmlogy I. [1914] 
120 . 

^E.g,, K. Sethe, DU aU&gyp. PyramidinUacU (hereigter 
cited as Pyr.), Ulnzifr, 190&-10, 26 f., 849, 2016. 

s E.g., P. E. Nuv^erry and F. U. Qritflth, El'Banheh. 
London, n.d. [1896], 1. pi. x. 

* \*. Laoau, Sarcophag€$ antirUura au ncuoel empire^ Paris, 
1903 07, 1. 203, ii. 66, 68 ; Newberry-Griffltiu loe. eit. 

4 N. <ie Q. Daviea, The Rock Totnht qf Shaikh ScM, London, 
1901, pi. ix. ; A. M. DIaokman, The Roek Tombs qf Meir, do. 
1914, iii. pla. xxiv. 2, xxxviii. 2 ; Lacau, figs. 87, 38, 46-48. 

0 Pyr. 11796. 7 Lacau, 28118, no. 82, fig. 46, 

8 7.0. * the thing that belongs to or contains natron (-water)* 
(lACan, 28024, no. 26, 28027, no. 26). 

9 Pyr. 1822a ; Book 0/ the Dead, olxxii. 82 f. ; Book of the 
Dead^ unless otherwise specified, stands for E. Naville, Da$ 
dgvvtUehe Todtenbueh dor xviii. bU ax. DynaMUt Berlin, 1886. 

10 Laoau, 28024, no. 26, 28027, no. 26. 

II Book ^ the Dead, too. cit. 

IS Uoau, 28086, nos. 27, 28, 28087, nos. 87, 88. fig. 88 ; fietbe, 
ap. L. Borchardt, Grabdankmal dee KOnigt 8a*^u-ri\ Leipdg, 
1910, Ii. 98. 

10 Laoau, 28024, nos. 26, 26. 28128, nos. 41, 42 ; Book 0 / the 
Dead, loe. eit. 


sprinkling purposes, earthenware pitchers were 
employed ; also a metal vase named or a 
s» 6 - 8 -ewer.* 

The pitchers, variouslv designated <Ur-(,s and 

were sometimes of gold.s The As-4-vase was usually copper, 
but sometimes gold or silver.* Piankhi Stele, line 112, mentions 

* all the veseels for the purlfloatlon of a kitw, of gold and every 
precious stone.' The stone vessels would perhaps be those 
originally made of potteiy. For fuller details and a numlMr of 
useful references see Kees, Der Opfertant dot dgyptteohen 
Kimige, Lelpsig, 1912, pp. 64 If., and 212-214. 

III. SECULAR WASBINQt SANITATION^ AND 
SANITARY OBSERVANCES.— In an Old Kingdom 
palace tho toilet-rooms were designated ' House of 
the Morning’ {pr-dAo\4\ in a no ole’s house of the 
Middle Kingdom * Cabinet of the Morning’ i^^ntuty 
dw\d). They would have comprised from quite 
early times a privy 7 and a bathroom,* of wnicli 
excdlent examples (XVIIlth dynasty) have been 
unearthed at Kl-Amarna.* The 'Honse* or 
’Cabinet of the Momiim’ was probably so named 
because, as in modem Egypt, ablutions were per* 
formed Immediately upon rising. 

Morning ablutions were so much a matter of ooorse that 
a * wash ' is not an uncommon term for a light morn- 
ing repast— a petit dejeuner doubUesa being served directly 
the morning toilet had been completed.^* 

The compound pr-dwlt, * House of the Morning,’ 
obsolete after the Old Kingdom, survived right 
down into Ptolemaic times as the name of the 
temple vestry.” 

z. Bathing.— A Pharaoh or noble, when he took 
a bath, seems to have squatted or stood in a tank, 
or upon a stone slab or pedestal, while servants 
poured water over him ; tne water often contained 
natron.** Two attendants rubbed him dry,** after 
which he was sometimes fumigated with incense.** 

3* Purification of the mourn.— The month was 
ceremonially purified by chewing natron (see 
below, V. a (e) (ii.), 7 (a)) ; but this was doubtless 
also a secular practice. Incense was apparently 
put to a similar use. The mouth, one would 
imagine, was afterwards swilled out with water. 
The natron was certainly spat out.** 

After the mouth hed been oleaneed with natron, it was fiaid 
to be like the mouth of a suoking calf on the day it was born.l7 
A light repast, oonsisting of a loaf of bread and a lar of drink, 
was called *a mouth-waeh.'M PerbajM) the word i'w, 

* breakfast,* mentioned above, is an abbreviation of i*ts-r;. If 
SO, the official in charge of ' all the places of the king's mouth- 
ablution 'i* was not a courier who assisted at the roval toilet, 
but, as Bethe supposes, *0 the person responsibls tor the proper 
serving of the Pnaraoh's breakfast. 

3 , Washing of the feet— The feet would have 
been frequently washed, as in the modem East ;** 
there was a special ewer for feet-ablutions (see 
above, II. a). 


1 Newberry-Griffith, I. pi. x. : 0. B. Lepaius, DenknUUer aut 
Aegypten und AethUpUn, Berlin, 1861-69, ili. pi. 2816. 

9 Pyr. 1180a ; Laoau, fin. 68, 66. * Lacau, fig. 66. 

4 Pyr. 11106. * H. Kees, RTr xxxvL [mi] 7. 

* Lacau, 28024, no. 29, 28027, no. 27. 

7 For a lind dynasty tomb latrine tee JBritiah AatoeitUion 
Report for 1914, p. 216. 

8 N. de O. Davies and A. H. Gardiner, Tomb qf Amanamhil, 
London, 1914, p. 74 ; A. Marlette, Lee Maetabae de VancUn 
empire, Paris, 1882-89, D47, p. 808; Gardiner, RTr xxxlv. 
[1912] 196. 

• Borchardt, Mitt, der dmUeeh. OrUnt-OeeeUaeh., no. 60 [1912], 
p.20f. 

10 716a, 18700, 6 ; F. LI. Griffith, HieratU Papyri from 
KoAun and Qurob, London, 1899, pp. 8, 101; A. Erman, 
Qetprdtih einee Lehenamuden mit aeiner Seele, Berlin, 1896, p. 
60, n. 1. 

11 RTr xxxlv. 196-198, xxxvi. Iff. 

M Newberry-Griffith, i. pi. x. ; see below, V, a (o) (d), 7 (6). 

1’ Newberry-Griffith, he. ait. 

14 Pyr. 5196. i* 76. 1164e, 11816, 20666. 

w 76. 260, d. 17 Ib. 27d. 

18 E.g.. M. A. Murray^Bo^garo Maatabaa. London, 1906, pis. 
zxi. xriii. ; Pvr. 60a. There is a variant, 6io-r;, * purification 
of the mouto.* Aooordingly, InOni, an XVlIIth dynasty 
magnate, save : * I was supplied from the table of the king, 
with bread of the king’s mouth-purification * ^ethe, Urkundin 
dea dgyp. Altertuma, Iv. (Leiprig, 1906] 69 ; Griffith, Tha Inacrip^ 
tiona qfSiiiit and Dir Rtfih, London, 1889, pL i. lines 44, 61). 

18 Marlette. p. 229 : of. p. 186. 88 Ap. Borchardt, ii. 98. 

81 Book ^ Me Dead, dxxU. 83, 41. 
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4. Cleaning of nails.— Care was taken to keep 
the finger* and toe-nails clean.^ 

5* Shavinj;’. — (a) TAe/ace.— From the time of the 
early Old Kingdom * and onwards the custom was 
to shave off all facial hair, a false beard being 
assumed on special occasions.* The moustache is 
very rare.^ 

(0) The head, ^Vrom early Old Kingdom times 
the hair of the head was eitner closely cropped or 
shaved off entirely, wim being worn ny the upper 
and well-to-do classes.^ 

For oookB snd personal servants with their hea<l8 close shaven 
for the sake of cleanliness see Blaokinan, Hook Tomba of Meir, 
11. pi. xviii. 16, ill. p. 81. pis. xxilL 1, xxv. xxvl. ; Newberry • 
Griffith, El-Berakah^ i. pi. xiii. ; P. Virey, La Tonibaau ds 
Rikhmara, Paris, 1889. pi. xlli. : W. Wroszinski, Atlaa zur 
altagpp. krUturgeaekiohUt Leipng, 1914, pi. 7a. For repre- 
sentations of barbers shaving men’ll heads see Newberry. Bani 
ffaaan, 11. pis. Iv., xiii. Razors (?) formed part of the ourial 
equipment in the Illrd dynasty 

6. Depilation.- -There is evidence for thinking 
that depilation was practised by the upper classes 
and priests in the Old and Middle Kingdom, as it 
certainW was by the priests in later times (see 
below, V. 7 (/)). 

There Is a passage in Sinuhe (line 291 f.) which suggests 
that part of that exile’s toilet upon his return to civilization 
consisted In the removal of body-hair.? It should be noted, 
too, that the modem Egyptian peasants of both eexee shave 
off their pubic hair. 

7. Purification before a meal.— The Egyptians, 
in ancient as in modem times, purified themselves 
before partaking of food ; indood, as Grithth iioints 
out,* 'purify oneself’ is equivalent to 'take a 
meal.’ This purification would usually have con- 
sisted merely in the washing of the hands. 

' Thy hands are washed ... thy to washes himself, thy to 
sits down, he eats bread with thee.'> Even before drinking a 
oup of beer, a man would have his hands washed by his wlfe.i^i 
The washing of tlie hands was often followed by 
fumigation with incense. 

In the list of requisites for a banquet * water for washing 
the hands’ is immediately followed by ’incense.* Davies ^ 
shows two servante, one of whom pours water from a ewer into 
a iiasiu, while the other holds a brazier of burning Incense.^ 
Table servants were required to have olean hands.!^ 

IV . Social purity and PURiPiOATiON.-^By 
this is meant the avoidance or removal of imparities 
wliich impair man’s relations with the community. 

1. Circumcision.— See art. CiBCUfliClslON (Egyp- 
tian), vol. iii. p. 670 ff, 

2. Purification at birth.—A child was washed 
immediately after birth.** The cutting of the 
umbilical cord seems to have been associated with 
purification and is given a religious signification 
in Book of the Dead^ xvii. 19.** 

3. Purification after sexual intercourse.-— The 
modern Egyptian men of the peasant class are 
very scrupulous about purifying themselves after 
sexual interoourse or after a nocturnal emission, 
sometimes having a bath, and always washing 
the genital organs. 

1 Vyr. 1368a, 20l5d ; cf. below, V. s (d), 7 (0) ; for s pedicurist 
attending to a man’s toe-nails see Newberry, Bani Uaaan, 
London, 1893'190(b li. pi. iv. reg. 2, left end. 

9 J. E. Quibell, fond of Ilaay, Cairo, 1918, pis. xxix.-xxxil. 

8 Erman, Mfa in AnciatU Egypt, Bog. tr., London, 1884, 

p. 226. 

4 Ib, ; 0. Elliot Smith, Tha Anciant EgyiAiana, London, 1911, 
p. 124. 

0 Sec Erman, Life in Anciant Egypt, p. 219ff. 

4Quibel],p. 88f.,fin.l4,16. 

7 iL H. Gardiner, Notaa on tha Story cf Stnuha, Paris, 1016, 
p. lllf. 

8 CatcUoguaeftha Demotic Papyri in the J. Rylanda Library, 
Manchester, 1900, iii. 82, with n. 11 ; see also hie SUnriaa of the 
High Priaata of Mamphia, Oxford, 1900, p. 44. 

8 Pyr. 7880-7890 ; cf. Virey, p. 127. 

10 Pap. D^Orbiney, xii. line 8 f. 11 Murray, pi. i. 

la Rock Totnbi of Shaikh Said, pi. lx. 

13 See also Blackman, ZA 1. [1912] 66 ff. 

14 A. n. Gardiner and A. E. P. Welgall, Topographical 
Catalogua tf the Private Tomba of Thehea, 1 A^ndon, 1908, p. 24, 
nos. 92, 101, p. 32, no. 176, p. 88, no. 288. 

10 Erman, Die AfdroAsn daa Papyrus Waatear, Berlin, 1890, L 
68* cf. H. Grapow, Urkundan daa dgyp. AlUrtunu, ▼. 
ILeipzIg, 19161 p. 23, line 16, p. 24, line 18. 

10 See Grapow, Germ, tr., p. 10, n. 1. 


Perhaps this explains why the citizen (nd«) regularly liathed 
in the pool after spending the day with the wife of UbaSner in 
the pavilion.i 

4. Purification of women.— (a) Dtiring menstrua^ 
fion.— The Egyptian women washed themt^lveu 
with water containing natron during their periods.* 

The Egyp. for ‘ menstruate ’ is ir bamn, ’ make a purifleation 
vrfth natron’ (for bamn as an active verb, ’punfy,’ see H. 
Brugseh, IIii!/‘(Mlypk.-demot. Wbrterbuch, Leipzig, 1867-S2, p. 
996; RTrxvI. ll^7j60f.). 

The women evidently performed these particular 
ablutions in a special part of the house.* This, 
and the women’s quarters in general, seem, as in 
a modem Egyptian house, to have been upstairs.* 

{b) After childbirth.— Vfomeia purified them-, 
selves for fourteen days after childbirth. When 
this purification was accomplislied, they could re- 
sume tlieir household duties.® The purification 
consisted in washing and in fumigation with in- 
cense,* also perhaps in eating a special kind of 
cake.^ The pr-mst, * birth-nouse,’ also called 
hi' bwt * house of purification,’ attached to Ptole- 
maic temples of goddesses, suggests that a woman 
remained secluded in a special apartment during 
her accouchement and subsequent purification." 
Chassinat believes that this seclusion extended 
also over the whole period of pregnancy. 

V. Religious purity and purification.— 
By this is meant the avoidance or removal of im- 
purities which impair man’s relations with the 
gods. 

I. Purification of the living Pharaoh.— Many 
ceremonies and beliefs which orifyinally were con- 
nected with the king alone obtained, during the 
feudal period, a general use and application ; un- 
less this is recognized, their true significance is 
often obscured. 

(а) In infancy. — The Pharaoh was apparently 
fitted for the kingship by a purification undergone 
in early childhood. The officiants, according to 
the XVIITth dynasty accounts, were supiiosea to 
be the gotls Atum and Montli, or Kc-Harakhte and 
Amtln.* The ceremony, which consisted in sprink- 
ling the child with water, was not merely jmrifica- 
tory ; it endowed the prosjioctivo ruler with vital 
force and certain divine qualities.**’ It is possible 
that in early times royal children were washed at 
birth in the sacred pool of the State god.** 

(б) Before coronation. — Piankhi, on Ids way to 
Helioiiolis, * was purified in the midst of t lie Cool 
Pool,*^ and ‘ his face wa.s washed in the water of 
Niin in which the sun-god washes his face.’*’* Ry 
this act Piankhi was brought into close association 
with the sun-god, who was about to be askoil to 
recognize him as his son. J.ike tiie pilgrimage to 
Heliopolis itself, it probably formed part of a pro. 
cedure followed by every IMiaraoh.*" It was with 
a view to his being affiliated to tiio sun-god that 
the deceased Pharaoh, apparently reborn, is said to 
bathe, or be washed by Atum, in the sacred Helio- 
politan waters.** 

1 Erman, Mdrohan daa Pap. Waatear, pi. ii. lines 10-12, 24 f., 
pi. ill. line 18 ; cf. below, V. 8, and Herod, il. 64. 

3 Oriffitb, Stories cf tha High Prieata, p. S3 f. 

3 E. RevUIout, Chraatomatnia d^motique. Paris, 1880, p. 238 ; 
J. J. Hess, Roman von Setna ^a-m-ua, Leipzig, 1888, p. 24. 

4 Erman, Mdrehan daa Pap. Waatear, i. 68 ; Hess, Ine. dt. 

0 Erman, i. 67. 

3 B. Chassinat, Bulletin da VInatiiui franyaia d'ArehMogie 
orientale, x. [Cairo, 1912] 190. 

7 lb. p. 184 ; of. below, V. i (d) and 3. * Chawinat. p. 18ft /f. 

9 A. Gayct, La Temple de Louxor, Paris, 1894, j)!. Ixxv. ; E. 
Navllle, The Temple of Deir el ltahari, U)ndon, ISOft lOos, iii, 
pi. Ivi. ; J. H. Breaslod, Ancient Records of Egypt, (’hi« ago, 
1906, ii. 216; Sethe, Urkunden dee dgyp. Altcrhum, iv. 242, 
Germ, tr., p. 112. 

19 Naville, loe. oit., and see below, (e) (d). 

nSee Pyr. 21 Iff.; Book of the Dead, oh. 17, lines 20-28; 
Grapow, Urkunden, v. 22-26; see also below, (6) and 8 (6). 

*3 11. Srhafer, Urkunden dea agyp. AltertunM, iii. [Leipzig, 
1908] 87 ; Breasted, Ancient Itecorda, iv. 870. 

13 Breasted, Ancient Records, ii. 222. 

*4 Pyr. 211 f. ; cf. also Book of the Dead, cixix. 19 f., and see 
above, (a). 
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(e) At earoruUion.--The coronation pnrifioation 
was a renewal of that undergone in infancy. It 
was pcrfoniicd before the diadems were placed 
upon the Pharaoh’s head,* by a priest impersonat- 
ing the god Yahos (Ilhs). 


The god thus addresses the king : ' I pniify thee with the 
water of all life and good fortune, all stability, all health and 
happiness.* The Pharaoh, therefore, was not only purified, but 
endowed with the qualities which fitted him for his new position, 
and which he poHaemed, qtta Pharaoh, in common with the sun- 
god.e Perhaps this ceremony and that of (a) above have some 
connexion with the primitive ideas about kingship and fertility. 
In l)oth scenes *^he water issues from the vessels as strings of 

sytribols of life, 


'f- 


[d) Before officiating in a temple .’— he 
could enter a iotnple to participate in any ceremony, 
the riiaraoh had to do purified by two priesta 
impersonating Homs and Thdth^ or Horns and 
Seth.* Cf. * Horus and ThOth hold out their hands 
to receive thee when purifying thy body.* • This 
imriilcation, which took place in tne House of the 
Morning,’ consiBted, when the full procedure was 
carried out, in Hprinkling the king with water, 
which sometimes contained natron,^ fumigating 
him with incense, and presenting him with natron 
to chew * and thereby cleanse his mouth (see below, 
y .2(d) (e)) ; he was also offered food and drink.*^ 


The wster, called the * water of life and good fortune,* u and 
'that which renews llfe,*i* was brought from the sacred pool 
with whloh every temple seems to have been provIded.is The 
purifloation, therefore, besides cleansing the Pharaoh, imbued 
him with divine qualities ; it also reoonstituted him, as is shown 
by other formulss pronounced during the ceremony, which are 
like those accoiupanving the funerary purifications Food and 
drink were also purificatory in this secondary sense, for they 
IMMSessed similar virtue to that of water and incense.^ 
Probably on ordinary occasions the king merely 
washed his hands,*® after, perhaps, being lightly 
sprinkled with water by the two priests. It is un- 
likely that the fumigation with incense was ever 
omitted. 


The king is described as 'pure of hands when performing the 
ceremonies.' !• For a realistic representation of the king wash- 
ing his hands in the House of the Homing see Lepsius, iv. pL 
4a. In the sun-temple of Nuserrd some or all of the abluUons 
were probably performed in the two basins which are sunk in 
the pavement fust outside the door of the veetry, one on either 

Bideofit.17 

(e) At a Sed festival.— At this festival special 
importance seems to have been attached to the 
washing of the king’s feet ** and hands.** 

In the mutilated scene from the sun-temple part of the 
•pedal can forfeet-ablutions is still recognizable.*! 

2. Purity and purification aftdr death«-~Many of 
the funerary texts found in general use during and 
after the feudal period treat of what was once con- 
sidered the destiny of the royal dead only (see 
above, under i). 


1 NavUle, Deir eUBahaH, ilL pis. Ixill., ixiv. ; Sethe, (7r- 
kftndm. iv. 268 ; Breasted, AneierU Reeordt. ii. 99. 

s B.g., D. It. Maciver, Buhtn, Philadelphia, 1911, p. 84 (18S)b 
and passim la the temple reliefs. 

4 See Sethe, Urknnd&n, iv. 202, note (b), 

4Mariette, Vemiertk, Paris. 1869-80, I. pi. 10; Blackman, 
Temple of Derr, Cairo, 1918, pi. xliii. 

0 lepsius, Hi. pi. 124d. 4 Hariette, Dendereh, pi. 9. 

^ See above, III. ; also Kees, RTr xxxvi. Iff. ; Schkfer, Ur- 
kuniUn. iii. 86-37 ; Breasted, Ancient Records, iv. 866, 871. 

4 Marieite, Denaereh, i. pi. 10 , Insor. left of scene. 

!! Of. A. IT. Gardiner, The Admonitions (f an Bgypdsm Sags, 
London, 1900, p. 76. 

10 Kees, liTr xxxvi. 0-0; and cf. ChaselnafL p. 188 f. 

n Mariette, Dendereh. i. pL 10 ; lispsius, Im pi. ISM. 

Mariette, ib., inscr. behind ThOth. 

13 j. jXimichen, BauurknridederTeinpeleMXagenvonDendcra, 
Leipzig, 1806, pi. viii. 

14 J. H. Breasted, Development of Religion and Thought in 
AneientBgypt.Bo^ York and London, 1918, p. 60; of. Black- 
man, Zi 1. 69 ff. ; see below, V. 3 . 

10 Kees, RTr xxxvi. 6 . 

14 Mariette, Dendereh, ii. pL 698. 

17 Borchardt, Re-Ueiligium dee K&nigs Ne^Wossr-Re, BerBa, 
1906, pp. 15 f. and 49 with fig. 42. 

18 ll. p. 16 f. ; ZA xxxvii. (1899) pi. i. 

10 Naville, The Festioal Hall cf Oeorhon II., London, 1898, 
pi. xl. 

34 See above, II. a., and Newberry-OrlfBth, BhBenheh, i. pL x. 


As the Pharaoh daring his lifetime had to be 

E nrified before entorinff a temnle, so after death 
e had to be jporified before he oonld enter the 
solar, or Osirian, kingdom, the inhabitants of 
which, and all things connected with them, were 
pure. 

Examples are the abodes of the sun-god , 1 those who eidl in the 
boat of Osiris,* the lotus-fiower which the eun-god holds to his 
nose,* and the deceased's throne in heaven or tils seat in the 
sun-god's bark, either of which he can oooupy only if he himself 
is pure.® 

Purity was therefore the only passport to posthum- 
ous happiness. 

Aooordingly, the dead Pharaoh's ascent to heaven did not 
take place until his parity was assured. * Thou art pure, tbon 
ascendeet unto Re.* 0 ' PiOpl is pure . . . this PiOpl ascends 

to heaven.' 4 The guardians of tlie gates of the under world 
allow the deceased to orose their threwolds because he is pure.7 

This purity as originally conceived was to a large 
extent phyrioal. 

Before Thfith and the sun-god can draw the dead king up to 
heaven, it mnst be said of him : 'The mouth of N, is pure, the 
Great Ennead have oensed N., and the tongue which is within 
his mouth is pure. What N. abliors is dung, N. puts urine far 
from him. N. abhors this. N. eats not this abomination.'* 

The purity demanded by the ^ods of the dead 
Pharaoh, according to the Pyramid Texts, was not 
incompatible with gross sensuality or flagrant im- 
morality.* It is, however, occasionally stated 
that somethin!^ more than physical cleanlmess was 
expected of him.** From the time of the Vlth 
dynasty onwards ** the claims made by the dead to 
moral integrity and purity become more and more 
prominent ; they fina, Mrhaps, fullest expression 
in the Book of the Dead. 

In oh. oxxv., the ' Assertion of Sinlessness,' among the many 
sins which the deceased claims to be Innocent of are fornication, 
masturbation ('Introduction,' line 16), and adultery ('Confes- 
sion,' line 80). 

In their conceptions of moral purity and right- 
eousness the Egyptians very rarely, at any stoge 
of their religious development, lost sight of the 
sanitary obseryanoes in which they had their 
orimn. 

* Let me pass,' says the deceased to certain gods who block 
his way, * I have purified myself upon this great w'r-t, I have 
put away my evil, 1 have banished wrong, lhave driven to the 
earth the evil appertaining to my flesh.’ ra 

There were several ways of attaining that purity 
upon which the welfare of the dcaof so entirely 
depended. 

(a) Ceremonial acts performed hy the deceased in 
his lifetime . — Tliese acts, which hod associated, or 
identified, him with certain divinities and so 
rendered him pure, ore (i. ) bathing in sacred waters 
or pools (see V. 1 and 8 (b)); (il) participation in 
the Osiris mysteries (see V. 8 (c)l. 

(&) Spells, asserting (i.) tliat tnose acts had been 
performed;** (ii.) that all imparities bad been 
avoided.*® By means of these potent formulm the 
things alleged, however untrue they might be, 
became actualities.** 

(c) Ablutions performed after death by the 
deceased himself (1.) on earth: in the * water of 


1 Pyr. 18698. 4 lb, 1201e. 

S Book cf the Dead, lxxxl.A, 8 . 

spyr.noorC’, Booh of the bead, dxxxl. 10. 

» Pyr. 788C. * lb. MUa, 8 . 

7 Book of the Dead, oxlv. (ed. Lepeiue, Leipzig, 1848] 8 f. ; 
see also oiil. 4. 

8 Pyr. 127a-128a. 

4 Breasted, Religion and Thought, p 177. 

W/ 8 . p.l71l. U/ 8 .p. i 68 ff. 

14 Book of the Dead, Ixxxvi. 7 f. ; see also oxxv. [' Conclusion ’] 
18 1., 17-20, clxxxi. 18-16 ; P. J. de Horraok, Le lAvre det re- 
spiratione, Paris, 1877, pi. i., f 2. 

13 Book qf the Dead, xvll. 20-28, oxxv. [* Conclusion *) 17-80, 
oxlv. passim, i. 8, 8-10, 18 f., dxxju. ISff. jtnd see below, 8 ( 0 ). 

1 ® B.g., the ' Assertion of Sinlessness,* Book qf the Dead, oh. 


oxxv. 

14 Cf. Gardiner's remarks about the ceremonial voyage to 
Abydos (Davies-Gardiner, Tomb qf Amenemhit, p. 47 f.); cf. 
also Pyr. 921, which describes the followers of Horus not onl} 
as wasiiing the dead king, but as reciting spells whereby be was 
rendered righteous and so might ascend to life and happiness 
(Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 171 f.|. 
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Kherota,* ^ tlie two pools at Herakleopolis Magna ; ’ 
(ii.) in the other world : he might, like the sun-god, 
oleanse himself in the Field or Pool of Earn,* or 
Muat on a stone (cf. below, V. 7 ( 6 )) beside the Pool 
of the God and wash his feet.^ 

(d) Ceremcmies performed for him by the gode (i.) 
on earth : the deceased mignt be washed % Satis 
in the waters of the First Cataract— the source of 
the Nile, according to tradition,* and therefore 
especially pure and sacred*— or by Atum at Helio- 
polis ; ^ ( li. ) in the other world i in the Field of 
Life, the birth-place of the sun-god, KebbOwet, 
daughter of Anubis, might empty her four pitchers 
of water over the deceased and tnen fumigate him 
with incense.* He might bathe with the sun-god 
in the Pool of Earn and then be rubbed dry by 
Horus and Th 5 th,* or wash his feet in the sun- 
god’s own silver basin which had been fashioned by 
Sokar.i* He is described as sitting npon the lap of 
Mekhentirti while his mouth is punhed with natron 
(see below, (s) (ii.)) and the goaa clean the nails of 
his fingers ana toes. Again, he is shaved by Dua- 
wer,^* and his face is washed by that god and 
massaged by Sokar.** 

(e) Ceremonies performed by the lining. — Purifica- 
tory rites figured prominently in tne funerary 
ceremonies, in which the deceased (orifpnally the 
dead Pharaoh) was identified with Osiris^* — the 
officiants impersonating Annbis, Horus, and other 
divinities.^* Doubtless it was believed that the 
purifications supi)Ose<l to be performed by the gods 
in the other world actually were performed if they 
were faithfully mimicked on oartb and the proper 
formultB recited.^* One of the funerary libation 
formnlm describes the washing of the dead Pharaoh 
by Horus.” 

(i.) In the w'bt, * Place of Purifloallon,' i.«. the embalmer’s 
workshop,!* the con)se was washed with water In which various 
kinds of natron had been dissolved,!* and with wine, milk, and 
boor.*! 

(H.) At the * Opening of tho Mouth ' in the * House of Oold,' 
i.B. the sculptor's studio/*!! and at the burial and periodical 
services In the tomb chapel, various purification ceremonies 
were performed on behalf of tho deceased. These consisted In 
sp^nkling the mummy, or Its sulistltute, the statue, with water, 
fumigating it with incense, offering it libations, and holding up to 
its mouUitsee 111. 1, V. s (d), 7 (a); balls of natron and incense.** 

3 . The significance of the posthumous purifica- 
tions. — As Junker has clearly shown in his Gbtter- 
dekret iiber das Ahaton (Vienna, 1013), the object 
of the ceremonies |>erformed on behalf of Osiris 
was to furnish the god with never-failing supplies 

! Book of the Dead, olxix. 19 f. 

*W. Wreszinski, Ae^yp, IneehrifUn . . . tn Wion, Leipzig, 
1900, p. 63 ; Grapow, Urkunden, v. 28. 

« Fvr. 9180, 1408 ff., 1421, 1480. 

4 Book of the Dead, exxvil. 42. * Cf. Herod, if. 28. 

* Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 103. 

T Pyr.tll ’, see V. i(o),8(6). 

BPyr. IlSOfl. Innenso, like the water, is purificatory (ib. 
1017a, h, 20660, &), and upon a cloud of purifying incense-smoke 
the deceased is wafted up to heaven {ib, 2033 f. ; cf. 8056>. 

» lb, 519o<c ; cf. 1247o-d. 

10 Book of tho Dead, clxxli. 82 f. ” Pyr. 18670-18686. 

19 /6. 1428a; see Sethe, op. Bordhardt, Orabdenkmal du 
KOntgt Salb^-ri’, u. 97. 

19 Pyr. 2042a, 6. 

14 Of. Blackman, The Temple qf B1geh.Oe&ro, 1015, p. 28, «. 

19 Davies-Gardiner, Tomb of AmmonOift, p. 60. 

1* Gf. the employment of models (Fook of the Dead [Pap. Nu.], 
rubrica of chs. 133, 186A), or pictures (H. Junker, Die Stundefy 
waehen in den Oeifiemystenen, Vienna. 1911, p. 61.); of. G. 
MOller, Die heiden Totenpapyrue RMnd, Leipng, 1913, l vi 
line 1 ff. 

17 E. A. W. Budge, The Book of Ope/ninQ the Mouth, London, 
1909, li. 80f. 

18 Davies-Gardiner, p. 46. 

18 Junker. Stund€ntpaehm,p. 82 ; MoUer, l vI. fines 1-4 ; of. 
Horrack, pi. i. § 2 ; Book of the Dead, olxlx. 18 f. 

*10 Junker and M oiler, loee. eUL ; Book of the Dead, olxix. 6-8, 
’*0 Davios-Oardiner, p. 45. 

9* Budge, Book of Opening the Mouth, i. 141., II. 2ff. ; E. 
Bohlapai^Ul, II Lihro dei Funerali, pt. I., Turim 1882, pt U., 
Eome, 1890, i. 80fl, ; Budge, The Uturgy of the Funerary Offw- 
inae. London, 1909, pp. 42 ff., 161 ff. ; Davies-Gardiner, pp. 66fl„ 
70 ff. ; G. Maspero, La TabU d^effrandee dee tombeaua 4gyp- 
tiene, Paris, 1897, pp. 4-18. 


of vital force and so keep him Mrpetually rejuve- 
nated, thereby securing a high^iie and a fruitful 
season. Since every person (originally only the 
Pharaoh) became at death an (/sins, tho same cere- 
monies wore performed for the dead m for the ^od. 

The funerary washings, sprinklings, fumiga- 
tions, etc., possessed, therefore, a secondary, what 
wo might tenn sacramental, significance; they 
both helped to reconstitute tho deceased ana, 
together with the food- and drink-ofierin^s, 
supplied him with nulrinicnt which enabled bun 
to continue his existence and to maintain unim- 
paired all his reconstituted faculties and powers. 

(i.) Tho water with which the oorpeo or eUtue was washed or 
sprinkled not merely cleansed tho deceased from his impurities 
but brought together the head and leones and mode the body 
complete ((m) in every particular.! Accordingly either atroam 
of water that flows about the figure of the dead User * termin- 


ates in a large symbol of life, (see above, Y. i). With the 

offering of libation-water to the deceased is associated the 
giving to him of his spirit (»;6) and his power (t6i7>)» <^iid at tho 
same time he is bidden to stand upon bis feet and to gather 
togetiier his bones.* 

(iL) Incenso-snioke had the same effect, cloansing the dead 
‘ from all tho evil appertaining to him,* and making him ' strong 
and powerful above all gods. *4 

(ill.) For the mysterious virtue of the food- and drink-offer- 
ings see Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 60. 

Ov.) The deceased was also, of course, supposed to be similarly 
reconstituted by the purifloations that he underwent in the 
other world. After ahlntions in the Field of Earn he rci.'eivcd 
‘his bones of metaP (6i;)and ‘stretched out his iiulestnictiblo 
limbs which are in the womb of the sky -goddess. '9 By Uio 
waidiings of Horus and Thoth and other divinities the dead was 
oleansea from all impurities, moral and physical, his body came 
together again or was entirely refashioned, and he was fit to 
enter heaven or the T61, i.e. under world.* 

^ Purification of divinities in the temple rituaJ. 
— Owing to the infinence of the Oeiris myth, and 
to the fact that tho Pharaoh was Horus and every 
god was conceived of as his father, the ceremonies 
performed in the temple and tomb-chapol wore in 
many respects identical. Every divinity, for cult 
purposes, was treated as an Osiris, and his or her 
statue was purified like that of a dead person — and 
for the same reasons. 

When his statue was sprinkled,? Aniun was acclaimed not 
merely as pure but as reconstituted: 'Unite unto tlipo thy 
head, unite \iiito thee thy bones, make fast for thee thy head 
unto thy bones . . . what appertains unto thee is cuiapicte ; 
pure, pure is Amun, Lord of Karuakl’* The libation- water 
also is ‘life-renewing.’* The incense both purifies the g(Mli() 
and Imbues him with life and vigour.n 
5 * Purity and purification of offerings to gods 
and dead.— (a) Purify.— All ollerings made to tlie 
gods and dead, and everything used in their 
service, had to be pure. 

The door-posts of temples often bear the following, or a 
similar, inscription: ‘The offerings and all that enters the 
temple of suco-and-suoh a divinity— it is pure.’!* Tlie living 
pray that the mortuary equipment of the dead may consist of 
« every good and pure thing.' i* 

1 Junker, Siundenwachen, p. 108 f. ; Budge, Book qf Opening 
the MoxUJi, ii. 4, 8U; Sohiaparolli, L 81-38, ii. 128-130; Pyr. 10, 
887-848, 1908, 2048<;. 

9 Davies, F^ve Theban Tombe, London, 1918. pL xxL ; cf. 
Louvre Stele, 0. 16(=E. Gayet, SUlee de la XI D dynaetie, Paris, 
1886, pi. liv.) ; A. Moret, MyeUree ^gyptiene, do. 161S, pi. i., and 
see also Davies-Gardiner, p. 67. The water is apparently being 
poured through a sieve, In order to break up and distribute the 
flow all over we man who is being washed. See also Virey, pi. 
XX. ; J. J. Tylor, BbKab ; the Tomb qf Benni, London. 1900, 
pi. xi. 

* Pyr. 867 f. 

4 Junker, Stundenumehen, p. 90 ; cf. Blackman, ZA 1. 71 ft. 

* Pyr. 629 f. ; cf. 7496, 1464, 2061d. 

9/6. 2110-218, 619, 921-928, 1141 f., 1247, 2170 f.; Mftller, i. 
vL lines 1-0 ; Horrack, pi. i. 6 2. 

1 Of. L^psius, iti. pi. 0^ ; Naville, Deir el-Bahari, il. i»I. xlv. 

* Ritual of Arnon, xxvll. 2f. ; see also Mariette, Dnidereh, il. 
r: where tiie water of the nms-f-pitchers is said to ‘re- 

uvenate her [llathor’sj body.' 

* Mariette, lii. pi. 62a ; cf. Junker, Stundenwaehen, pp. 70 
oJ, Ootterdekret uber da$ Ahaton, p. 14 f. 

10 Ritual of Amon, viii. 2. 

11 Ib. xii. itxiU. 8 : see also Zi 1. 71 ff. 

1* B.g., Maciver, pi. 17, p. 49 ; Naville, Deir el-Bahari, iv. pi. 
xov. 

19 Griffith. iSfitlf, pi. 1. ; Newberry, Beni Baean, i. pi. xx., and 
paetim on tne funerary stelw. 
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PURIFICATION (Egyptian) 


Herodotus ' describes the measures taken to ensure 
the ceremonial mirity of victims oilered to the gods, 
and in Grocco lloman times this was reckoned a 
matter of supremo importance.’ The testing of at 
least funerary victims was customary as far back 
as the (3ld Kingdom.’ 

In A.D. 12!M23 a ree:tilation waa Introduced forbidding the 
officiating priest to offer a victim until he had received a wntten 
certificate of ita purity. « For an extant example of auch a 
certificate see L. Mittchi and U. Wilckuii, Gmndz. und Chreito- 
rnathie (Ur Papyruikunds, lieipsig, 1912, i. II. * Ohreatomathie,* 
p. 118, no. 80. 

(6) Purification. — Offerings were purified by 
pouring libations over them and by fumigating 
them with incense.’ 

Virey (pi. xxv.) ahowa a lector pouring water over the carcass 
of a victim which a butcher has begun to dismember. Offerings 
presented to the dead could be washed or sprinkled with water 
(xintaining natron, the purifying qualities of which were thus 
transmitted to the dead.^ 

The purification of the offerings possessed the same 
signiticance as the other purincatory rites. 

Li already seen (V. 3), the water used in lustrations and 
libationB, incense-smoke, and food- and drink-offerings were 
endowed with myeterious reconstructive fmwers. The soaking 
in the liquid, therefore, and the fumigation added to the 
already existing virtue of the food, and, when the formula of 
presentation was recited, the combined qualities were imparted 
simultaneously to the gc^’s (or dead person’s) soul (6;).? 

The table or altar upon which the offerings were 
placed had first to be purified with water and 
incense.* 

The following formula shows that the water might contain 
natron : ' It is pure. Purified ia the offering-stand (V'dbw) with 
natron, with cool water with incense ... for the ka of 

the Osiris N.’» 

6. Purification of temples and of buildings used 
for religious ceremonies. — (a) Consecration of a 
new temple or shrine. — A new temple was solemnly 
purified before it was handed over to its divine 
owner.'® 

The two chapels or booths of Upper and Lower Egypt that 
figure in the funerary ceremonies appear to have been purified 
by having water sprinkled over them.o 

(b) Eenewal of purification. '--It was sometimes 
thought advisable to purify a temple afresh. 

A certain Sebekbotp informs us that he waa sent bv Sesostris 
II. to purify the temples iu the Tbelian nome ' for the sake of 
the pure celebrationis of the monthly festival and the clean 
oteervance of the half-monthly festival.* is 
Purification would naturally be necessary after the 
profanation of a temple or sacred city. 

The day after Piankhi had taken Memphis by assault ’ he sent 
men into it to proteet the temples of the god, hallowed (?) the 
sanctutfles of the gods, offered to the community of gods 
(d;d;*0 of Hetkeptah, purified Memphis with natron and 
incense.' 1^ So also Mentomhfit * purified all the temples in the 
nomes of all Patoris, acconling as one should purify violated 
temples,’ after the Assyrian invasion in MV B.o.io 

7. Purity and purification of the priests.— The 

characteristic mark of the priest, from the earliest 
down to the latest period, was his purity. This 

liLSSf. 

s W. Otto, PriesUr und Tempel im helUnistisoKsn Agypim, 
Leipzig, 190iM)8, i. 62 f., ii. 79 ; A. Wiedemann, ffsrodoti tweites 
Ruck, Leipzig, 1890, ii. 180-18S ; B. Keitzenstein, Ardiiv JUr 
Papyru^f(rriidiwngund vtrwandJU QthieU^ il. [1902] 8. 

8 J. B. Quibell, The Rameemim and the Tomb (JPtodt-hotep, 
Ix>n(1ou, 1896, pi. xxxvL ; Brman, Lif^ AneUrU agypt, p. 2W. 

4 Otto, 1.62!. 

BLepsiuB, ill. pis. 66e, 180&; Blackman, Derr, pi. xxxvi., 
MHr, U pi. X. *. RTr xxt. [18901 142, xxil. [1900] 87 ; see also 
Sohiaparelli, ii. 104 ; Budge, Boole 0 / Opening the Mouth, il. 94 ; 
Junker, OoUerdekret dber daa Abaton, pp. 10 ff., 90, 80. 

0 Blackman, Meir, ill. 81 f. ; Pyr. ,111^, d. 

7 Junker, Giitterdekret ilber daa Abaton, p. 14 L 

8 Schiaparelli, ii. 167 ; Budge, Book of Opening the Mouth, ii. 
90 1. ; Virey, p. 126. 

9 Lacau, Sarcophagea anUrxeura au nouvel Empire, ii. 60. 
The same formula occurs in Cairo, no. 20466 (=H. 0. I^nge and 
II. Sch&fer, (?rab- und Denktteine dea mittleren Reieha, Berlin, 
1908, il. 49), with the word * natron ' omitted. 

10 F. W. von Bisaing, ’ Die Reliefs vom Sonnenheiligtum des 
Kalhures,* SB A W, 1014, p. 3 cf., perhaps, Gardiner, Adtnoni^ 
tiona of an Egyptian Sage, p. 76. 



iv. 866. 

II Breasted, AnoierU Beoorda, iv. 909, 906. 


appears in the ordinary word for j^riest, wi'ch^ 
* pure one,’ Coptic 07HHB. 

The retention of the word by the Ohristian Egyptians suggests 
that even with them it was still his purity, rather than his 
sacrificial and intercessory functions, that separated the priest 
from the layman. 

A number of measures were taken by the priests 
to ensure their absolute parity. 

(a) In the Graeco* Roman period a priest had to 
purify himself for several days before entering 
upon his course '--a practice that is evidently very 
ancient.* 

Pap. Turin, pi. 67, line Off. (temp. Ramesses iv.-v.) shows 
that this prefatory purification comprised drinking natron for 
a specified number of days ; until they were accomplished, the 
priest could not enter certainparts of the temple precincts nor 
carry the image of the god.l The wailinir women who hemoaned 
Osiris had to purify themselves four times before they could 
stand within the ’ door of the Broad Hall ’ ; 4 they also washed 
their mouths and chewed natron (see V. s (^, (e)), and fumi* 
gated themselves with incense, in order that both they and the 
lamentations with which they * ^Iritualizcd ’ the dead Osiris 
might be pure.i A passage in cFardiner, AdmonitUma of an 

a tan Sage (p. 76), suggests that the broad eaten by a priest 
j his prefatory purification and his course mint be white 
bread {t*ba). 

{b) Priests and priestesses had always to wash 
or sprinkle themselves before entering a teiii])le or 
engaging in a religious ceremony ; every temple 
seems to have possessed a tank or pool set apart 
for this purpose (cf. V. x (cf)). 

A priest pronounced a special formula when entering the 
temple ’after making his purification in the pure pool.’ 8 
During the service he continually refers to his purity.? G. 
Legrain and E. Naville (L*AiU nord du pplone (PAmenophia 
in., Paris, 1902, pi. xl. B) reproduce a muUlated relief depict- 
ing priests ancyirfcetesseB purifying themselves before entering 
the temple. They seem to be standing in two shallow pools 
or tanks, while water is poured over them.l The descriptive 
text reads : ’ Going down to wash by the prophets, the god’s 
wife, the god’s hand (dr-t nir), in the Ool Pool, (and Chen) 
entering into the temple.’ According to H<‘rodotuB,8 the 
priests washed in oold water twice every day and twice ei ery 
night. 

Lograin found at Kamak an alabaster podost a 1 -bearing a 
dedicatory inscription of Tethmbsis iii.—on whi' ii the priests 
stood while they purified themselvos.^l Of. the sl>me beside the 
Pool of the Goa on which the deceased washed his feet.n 

(c) The priestB also perhiM)8 fumigated them* 
selves with incense l)efore omciating in the daily 
service (see (a) and V. t {d)). 

Before taking hold of the brazier, which was to contain the 
burning incense, the priest said; 'Hail brazier ... 1 am 
oleansra by the Bye of Uorus.’ H ' Eye of Homs’ in this con- 
text must surely mean incense. 

(d) Great emphasis is laid upon the purity of the 
priest’s hands. 

Ikhernofret says of himwif : * I was pure handed in adorninjg 
the god, a ssm-priest with clean fingers.’ * Pure of fingers * is 
the oft-recurring epithet of prlests.i* 

(e) Paring the naifj.— The priests cut their nails 
sliort so as not to harbour dirt which would render 
them ceremonially unclean.^® 

Reliefs in the maataba of ’Enkh-me'-b6r, a ssm-priest and 


1 Otto, i. 26. 

3 Gardiner, AdrnoniUona an Egyptian Sage, p. 76 f. 

I The present writer is indebted to Dr. A. H. Gardiner for this 
referenoe ; cL Blackman. Btgeh, p. 47. 

4 Junker, Stundenwachen, p. 6. 

I Ib. p. 70 1. ; cf. Feetival Songe I tie and Nephtkya, i. 2 f. » 

Budge, An Egyptian Reading Book, London, 18M, p. 89. 

I A. Moret, Ls Rituel du (mite aivin joumalUr an Egypte, 
Paris, 1002, p. 8, n. 1, p. 79, n. 2. 

7 Ritual of Amon, t. 6, 7 f., ii. 2, et pouaim. 

9 0t. j , the word-sign for wfeb , ' priest’ 


9 il. 87. Annalee du urvioe, iv. 226 f. 

11 Book of tha Dead, olxxiL 41 f. 

IS RUual of Amon, ii. 1. 

11 Schafer, Die Myaterien dea Oairia in Abydoa unter Kdnig 
Sesostris III., Leipzig, 1904, in Sethe’s Unterauehungen tur 
Oeach. und Altertumakunde Aegyp. iv. 18 f. ; Breasted, Ancient 
Reoorda, 1. 668. 

14 Newberry-Orifflth, El-Bereheh, ii. pi. vii. ; Lange-Schiifer, 
Grab- und Denksteine dea mittleren Reusha, ii. 148 [7], 166 [10] ; 
Gardlner-Weigall, Catalogua of the Private Tombs of Thebea, 
p. 48 ; Wressinskl, Aegyp. InachrifUn ... in Wien, p. 22 ; cf. 
p. 182. • 

11 Moret, RUuel du ouUe divin joumalier, p. 170«RtftiaI of 
Amon, xxv!. 7-10 ; cf, V. a (d), 11. 
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pottibly depict the catting end oleening of priecte* 
finger* end toe-nails, and not, as has been suggested, suri^oal 
operations. 

(/) DepUatUm, — Herodotus* states that the 
priests in his day shaved their whole body every 
third day to ensure ceremonial purity. 

Depilation seems to be an ancient praotioe (see above 111. ^ 
The depilation of a priest is perhaps depicted in the maataba of 
‘Enkh-me'-hCr the man’s leg is being rubbed to remove hair. 
The adjacent scene possibly represents a priest having his back 
scrubbed to render it oeremonially clean. It is said of the 
women who impersonated Isis and bewailed Osiris : * Their body 
is pure ... the hair of their body has been removed.*^ 

(p) Tlie clean-shaven head does not 

appear to have become the distinguishing mark of 
the priestly caste * till towards the end of the 
XVIlIth dynasty.® In the Gr»co-Ronian period 
the regulations about the priests shaving their 
heads were very strict.’ 

{h) Dress. — From the time of the New Kingdom 
onwards the priests seem to have Ijeen very puncti* 
liou.s in the matter of dress.® As early as the 
IXth to Xth dynasties we learn that a priest 
during his period of service had to wear white 
sandals.® 


(i) Circumcision. — See art. CiRCUMCJisiON 
(Egyptian), vol. iii. p. 670 ff. 

S. Purity and purification of the \aAtj,—{a) 
Pxirijication before entering a temple or sacred 
pfacc.— Until tlie Grwco-Roman period we know 
practically nothing about the purification of the 
lay people before entering a temple,*® but we may 
be certain that ablutions of some sort were deemed 
necessary. There is possibly a reference to this 
practice in an insoi'iption dating from the reign of 
King Teti of the Vltli dynasty.** In the Old King- 
iloin it also appears to have l^n reckoned impious 
for those who had eaten an impure thing, ftttif,*® or 
who were .still purifying themselves, m to 

approach the portrait- statue in a tomb-chapel, or 
indeed enter the building (cf. below, VI. x). Ch. 
Ixiv. of the Book of the Dead^ line 46, speaks of 
a worshipper's hanos as pure when praising the 
' Herodotus says that a man had to discard 


roil. 


feis woollen cloak before entering a temple. 

Hero of Alexandria (fl. c. 250 II. C.) says that 
‘atonps {wt(HppavTifipia) for the sprinkling of those 
who enter’ stood at the entrances to Egyptian 
temples. 


Perha|)8 we have examples of the ircpippavnjpia of Hero 
in certain large Htone veRseU of the Ptolemaic age, which, 
as the insorlplioiiH show, came from temples, and which, 
apparently, were meant to hold water. Some of them are 


decorated on the inside with the symbols , 'good 


fortune, life, stability,’ which are associated (see above, V. i) 
with religious ablutions.!* 

Hero also .speaks of bronze wheels, whitdi were 
apparently fixed to the doors of temples, and were 

! J. Capart, ' L’ne Rue de tombeaux k Saqoarah,’ in J/Art 
egyptien, Brussels, 1907, pi. Ixvll. ; W. Max Miiller, Egypto- 
logical liefearches, Washington, 1906, pi. 106. 

» ii. 87. ^ Oapart, pi. Ixvl. ; Muller, pi. 106. 

* FfHtirnl Songt of Isis and Ifephthys, i. 2f.=iBudge, Egyp^ 
tian Reading Book, p. 49. 

* E.g., Lepsiu^ iii. pi. 1286. 

* See Davies, The Rock Tombs of El-Amama, I^ondon, 1908- 
08, i. pis. vili., xxii. ; alsoErman, Idfe in Anciant Egypt, pp. 
260, 298. 

7 Otto, i. 63, ii. 78. 

8 Erniati, Life in A ncient Egypt, p. 297 ; Herod. 11. 37 ; Otto, 
il. 78, 256. 

9 Pap. PeUrtburg, 1116 A, recto line 64 ICllol6nischeff, Les 
Papyrus hi^ratimies No No ltl5, 1116 A et 1116 B del’ Ermitage 
Imperial d St. Pi'tershoura, Petrograd, 1918, pi. xl.]-Joumal 
of Egyptian Archctology, i. 27 ; cf. below, VI. f. 

10 See Erman, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., 
Tx^ndon, 1907, p. 40. 

n Setho, Urkundm, i. [Leipxlg, 1908] 87. 

19 Ib. 1. 68 ; cf. Piankhi Stele, lines 147-163. 

18 Sethe, urkunden, i. 49, 60, 142 ; H. Sottas, La Preservation 
de la propriiii fun^raire dans Vaneienne Rgypte, Paris, 1913, 

** 18 H. 81. 1* Otto, 1. 896 ; Hero, Pneumatika, 1. 32. 

M Erman, 7 A xxxviii. [1900] 64 ; Wiedemann, PSBA xxiii. 
[1901] 270-274. 
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turned by those entering ‘because it is thought 
that bronze cleanses.* * 

This is quite an un-Iknmtlan device, and was probablv int- 
ported from the Eaet.9 von Bisalnff desorlbes what may be an 
actual example of one of these wheels and gives a drawing of lt.8 
An inscription of the Ptolemaic period® states 
that pwple who had become impure through 
sexual intercourse,® birth, miscarriage, menstrua- 
tion, etc., had to pay dues before being admitted 
into the temple of Asklepios at Ptolemais. These 
were apparently paid into a money-box {Bfiaavpbs) 
at the entrance to the temple.® 

A bronse wheel was sometimes, it seems, associated with the 
money-box ; thus a person paid his or her dues and then was 
purifled by turning ine wheel. Hero 7 proposes to make a com- 
bined money-box and wheel ; the former is to be surmounted by 
a bird which will sing when the wheel is turned.* We also 
learn from Hero 8 that bronze wheels were set tip near the 
water-stoiipe. He therefore proposes to make a ' contrivance of 
such a kina that when the wheel is turned the water runs out of 
It for the sprinkling.’ l* For further particulars as to these two 
oontrivances, the former of which was a penny-iii-the-slot 
machine worked by 6-drachina pieces, the latter an ingenious 
swivel tap, see Rochas, Annales du Service des AntiquiUs, xi. 
11911] 96 if. 

(6) Pur^cation in sacred waters and poo/3.— (i.) 
Near Khereha (the Gneco-Roman Babylon) there 
was a pool connected with the Heliopolitan sun- 
cult. In itB waters the sun-god washed his face, 
and it was of advantage to mortal men to do the 
same.** 

(ii.) At Herakleopolis Maraa there were two 
great pools in the precincts of the temple of Har- 
shef, called the ‘ Pool of Natron ’ ami the * Pool of 
Mg’et.**® The worshippers of the god washed in 
these iKiols and so were cleansed from their sins ; 
their offerings were washed in them also. *® 

An oflictal of the Saite period records that he built a wall 
* behind the Pool of M6‘et.’ 

(iii.) The water at the First Cataract, the tra- 
ditional source of the Nile,*® was believed to be 
endowed with special cleansing properties, and 
therefore was used (or supposed to be used) for all 
the lustrations and libations offered to the gods and 
the dead.*® The fact that the dead go there to lie 
bathed by the goddess Satis*’ suggests that the 
living also performed ablutions there.*® 

(c) The Osirian mysteries . — Participation in the 
Osirian mysteries*® was productive of religious 
puri^. lliis is suggested by certain statements in 
the Book of the Dead. 

E.g., the deceased thus addresses the gods In the other 
world : ' 1 am pure of mouth, pure of hands, one to whom is 
said " Welcome, welcome ” by tnose who see him ; for I have 
heard those words which the ass spake with the cat ' (uxxv. 
['Conclusion’) 18 f.). Again he saye to bis ka who stands In 
his way : ' Let mo pass, for I am pure. I have made Osiris 
to triumph against his foes’ (cv. 8); see also 1. 3, 8-10, 1.31., 
clxxxl. 18 ff. 

9. Purification before going into battle.— A]>- 
parently the only reference to tlii« custom in Egyp- 
tian writings is Pyr. 2190oi-2l9l5,2* which .says : 
llorus comes forth from Khetiimis. Buto Town arises for 
piiriOes 

he may avenge his father.’ 

! i. 82 ; Erman, ZX xxxviii. 53. 

8 C. C. Edgar. ZA xl. [1902] 140 f. 

8 ZA xxxix. [1901] 144 (. 

4 RA, Srd Bcr., ii. [1888] 181 ; cf. 3rd ser., xiii. [1889] 70 ff. 

8 Cf. Herod, ii. 64. 

8 Otto, 1. 896 ; see also [Sdgar, loo. cit. 

7 II. 32. 8 ZA xxxviii. 64. » 1. 82. 

18 ZA xxxviii. 53 ; see also Otto, i. 397. 

Piankhi Stele, line 101 f. ; Breasted, Ancient Records, iv 
870; cf. Book of the Dead, cixix. 19 f. ; Pyr. 2110-218; see V. 
I, a (a). 

19 Book of the Dead, xvii. 21 ; Orapow, Ifrkunden, v. 23-25. 

18 Book of the Dead, toe. cit. 

14 p. Pierret, Reeueil d'inscriptitms inidites du musee Cgyptien 
du Louvre, Paris, 1878, p. 16. 

19 Brcosiofl. Religion and Thought, p. 103. 

Pyr. 8046, I908a-c, and passim in the religious texts. 

17 Ib. 1116a, b. 

1* Hee Egyptian Steke in the British Museum, ii. pi. 9, line S 
vBreastea, Anctenf Records, i. 611. 

19 Ree Breaeted, Religion and Thought, p. 286 ff. 
a> Ib. p. 29. 
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VI. Purity and purifioatjon in maoic,--^ 

1 . The reciter of a spell and a magician must be 
pnre. He who would recite ch. oxxv. of the Book of 
the Dead must be pure {w*b) and clean (ftor), must 
be clothed in the finest linen and shod with white 
sandals (cf. alcove, V. 7 (4))» have his eyes painted 
with stibium, and be anointed with the finest 
u^uent. 

7%e purity demanded of the redfeev could be obtained by 
wanhinK with water containing natron ^ or by waging Mid 
fumigation In the lunlight^ Impure food, each ae veuiaon and 
flsh, and sexual intercourse are to be avoided.* In the case of 
one spell the reciter, and his servants also, are directed to 
mirify themselves tor nine daya* 

To be successful in * spirit-gathering * the magician 
must be pure.** 

In vessel-divinution by the moon the magician, If a medium is 
not used, must be 'pure fur three days.'* in divination by a 
lamp without a medium the magician, who must be 'pure 
from a woman,’ is directed to lie down on green, \.e. fresh, 
reedaf 

2 . Purity of the medium.— In * spirit-gathering * 
the medium must be a * boy, pure, before he has 
gone with a woman.** 

3 . Purity and purification of the objects used. — 
Tlie papyrus u^n which a spell is written must be 
pure.* The table used in * spirit-gathering * is to 
1)6 ‘ of olive-wood, having four feet, upon which no 
man on earth has ever sat.* ** 

In lanip-divination the lamp must be a white one ' In which 
no minium or gum-water has been put, its wick being clean* ; 
it is to be filled with clean genuine Oasis oU, Mid is then to 
be set upon a new brick, u ^e Book of {Ae Deadt ch. exxv., 
rubric, directs that the representation of the Hall of the Two 
Truths be drawn upon a pure tile of porcelain fasMoned of 
earth upon which no pigs or small cattle have trodden. The 
canopy (10 placed over the model of a Imat used in a mitficai 
ceremony is to be purified with natron and incense.i^ in 
Griinth-Thompson, xxvlii. 4, we learn that the bronze vessel 
used in divination is to be washed with water of natron. 

4 . Purity and purification of the place where the 
ceremony was performed.— The place where the 
magic rite was to be performed must be clean.** 
Sometimes it had to be both * clean* and Mark 
without light,* and in addition must be purified 
with natron water** or sprinkled with * clean sand *• 
brought from the great river.* ” Furthermore, it 
is laid down that there is to be no cellar under- 
neath it.** 

VII. Purity of those who wished to 

HAVE AUDIENCE OF THE PHARAOH,— In the 
Puinkhi Stele, lines 147-163, we are informed that 
of the four princes >vho came to the Pharaoh to 
pay homage three, being fish-eaters, were not 
admitted to the royal presence. Perhaps this 
scrupulosity on the part of Piankhi was due to the 
fact that he had just been affiliated to the sun-god 
(see above, V. 1 ( 6 )), to whom fish was evidently 
supposed to be an abomination.^* 

LiriRATiisi.— This has been luffloiently indicated in the 
article. AyLWARD M. BlaCKMAH. 


I Book of the Dead, oh. xx., rubric, 
vol. vili. p. 287*. 

a Ib. cxxxv. A, rubric. 

s Ib. ch. Ixiv., rubric ; cf. rubric of oh. oxxv., and Piankhi 
SteU, line 181 f. ; cf. V. 8 (a), VII. 

4Naville, PSBA iv. [I87fi] 16; see art. Maoio 
» F. Li. Orlftllh and H. Thompson, The Demo 
Papyrus of London and Leiden, Loudon, 1894, ill. 6. 
9h.xiA\\.ve. ilb.y 82. » /8. ill. 11, xxvU. 16 

9 Book of the Dead, ch. o., rubric. 

10 Grifiith-Thompeon, iv. 1 f. 

II Ib. vi. 2~10 ; see also xvi. 21.26, xxiii. 81, xxv. 8-16, xxlx. 


OV. 

» Book of the Dead, oh. oxxzlii., rubrio [Tap. JVu.]bE. A W. 
Budge, TKo Book of the Dead (Hieroglyphic Text], London, 
1898, p. 201. 

19 Orifflth-Thompeon, iv. 8. 

14 Ib. vl. 1 f. 1* Ib. V. 8 f.. xvil. 28. 

10 Of. the mound of sand noon whloh the statue is to he placed 
for the ceremony of ' opening the mouth * (Davies-Garainer, 


To}j^ of AmenemhH, p. 68 ; Budge, Book of Opening the 
Mouth, U 9, 148, if. If.). An Egyptian Muslim usee sand instead 


of water for the ablutions preceding prayers, it no water is 
obtainable (cf. art Pdrifioatioh [Muslim]), 
n Grlffith-Thompson x. 9f. 


n GrifBth-Thompaon x. 9 f. JO Ib. xxy, Ifi-lS. 

19 See Book qf the Dead, Ixv. llfl. ; Qrapow, EA xllx. [1911] 
51 ; Lacau, Textee retigieux igyptiene, Parish 1010, i. 91 (xllv.). 


PURIFICATION (Greek). — All the lower 
religions and most of the higher are concerned 
with the ritual of purification in its manifold 
forms; the higher are also deeply interested in 
purity as a spiritual ideal. The nfstory of Greek 
religion falls into line with the general history of 
religions in both these respects. Its * cathartic,’ 
or uurificatory, ritnal agrees in essential respects 
with that of the other oommunities noted in the 
various sections of this article ; it agrees also with 
the history of the higher religions in that a spirit- 
ual ideal, ajipealing to the more exalted or more 
sensitive minds, emerged from that ritual. Never- 
theless, the phenomena of Greek purification, the 
ideas and the value attaching to it, bear the 
impress of tho unique temperament of the poo{>le, 
and especially illustrate the pliancy with which 
the Greek communities could adapt the traditions 
of ritual to serve the purposes of legal and ethical 
development. 

The student of this department of Greek religion 
is at once confronted by a chronological question 
that is also a question of origins : At what period 
and from what source did the cathartic system 
arise in Greece? It has been maintained that 
the whole of it was post-Homeric, and that in 
origin it was non-Hellenic, being derived from some 
Oriental or Anatolian source— from Lydia.* 
This view rests mainly on Homer’s supposed 
silence concerning it, and his silence is ex gained 
by his iraorance of any such ritual, which there- 
fore could not have existed in tlie period when the 
poems were composed. But we have now learned 
that Homer’s ’silence’ has to be carefully and 
critically judged and interpreted before it can be 
aoceptea as certain evidence that what he is silent 
about did not exist in his time. Also the state- 
ment that the Homeric poems are wholly silent 
concerning any ritual of purification from stain 
ignores the plain or the probable significance of 
certain texts. We read that Odysseus purifies his 
hall with fire and sulphur after the slaughter of 
the suitors ; * we may suspect a religious sense of 
impurity as a motive, though we cannot prove it. 
But Hektor’s words, *It is not meet for a man 
stained with blood and grime to ofier prayers to 
God,’* cannot but be interpreted in relation to a 
contemporary simple rule of ceremonial mirity— 
the same religious rule that compels Achilles to 
wash his bands in lustral water before raising them 
in prayer to Zeus,* or Telemachos to wash his hands 
in sea- water before praying to Athene.* Also, we 
find the Iwstral water, the purificatory 

value of which cannot be doubted, a constant con- 
comitant of the Homeric sacrifice and libation.* 

Again, we should consider the purification of 
the Achman camp, ordered by Agamemnon as a 
method of expelling the plague, as by no means a 
merely sanitary or hygienic act, but as inspired by 
dminonio or divine fear and therefore as a relimous 
act of purgation ; for it is the immediate prelimi- 
nary to a sacrifice to Apollo, and the Achwana 
throw the UfULta, the articles with which they had 
purified themselves and their tents, into the sea ; 
and this is a formal act suggesting that these 
things are tainted with a curse or religious con- 
tagion or the pdaafia of evil spirits.^ 

Therefore the evidence of the Homeric poems 
does not allow ns, still less compel us, to suppose 
that the Greeks of the Homeric period were wliolly 
destitute of purificatory ceremonies ; had they been 
BO, we should have to regard them, In the light of 

1 Q. Oroto, Hist, of Oreeee, 10 vola., London, 1888, i. 28; P. 
Stonffel, Die grieehieeken AUeithilmer, p. 114. 

*(W.xxll.481f. I/Lvi.267f. 

4 Jb. 228. * Od. ii. 261. 

« e.a., II. L 449, xxIt. 805 : Od. iU. 440. 

7 /{, L 814 : of. tho throwiDg into iho tea of tho slanffhtorod 
boar upon whi^ tho ooth-curoo had boon laid (/I. xlx. 207 f.X 
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modern wthropology, as in tliis important respect 
distinffoished from all the other races of the world. 
Doubtless the invaders from the north, whose 
blending with the southerners, the people of the 
Minoan culture, generated the Hellas of history, 
brought with them their own cathartic ideas and 
practices ; and the evidence of legends and accounts 
of festivals recorded by the later Greek writers 
suggests that they found on the soil of Greece and 
in Crete a more elaborate system of the same 
sigiiificance and of immemorial antiquity. 

Blit there is indeed a marked diiference between 
Homeric society, so far as that is mirrored in the 
Homeric (locms, and the succeeding (leriods of 
Greek life ; and this diiference shoula be noted at 
the outset before we proceed to the details of the 
subject. If we call the people to whom those 
poems were originally addressed the Achseaiis, we 
may venture to say that the Aclneau conscience took 
its cathartic duties, such as they were, ve^ easily 
and lightly ; on the other hand, the later Hellenic 
conscience became anxious and at times even 
sombre in regard to such matters, and was often 
haunted by terrors of the ghostly world and by 
the feeling that certain acts, especially homicide, 
might arouse the wrath of unseen spirit-powers or 
ghosts, and that such dangers coiud be averted 
only by an elaborate prophylactic ritual of puri- 
fication. There is a wide cleavage between the 
Achssan and the later Attic religious oonsoiousness 
in this vital respect, as wide os that between the 
genius of Homer and the genius of iSschylns. 
The Homeric ghost is impotent and piteous, of no 
power in the social-religious world, no shadow on 
the brightness of that early epoch. ^ And nothing 
more vividly illustrates the moral light-heartedness 
of the Homeric world, so splendio^ly endowed in 
most respects, than its normal indifference concern- 
ing ordinary liomicide. Man-slaying was regarded 
in certain coses as a sin and might at times concern 
the whole community ; but nowhere in the poems 
is there any hint of the need of purification from 
the stain of bloodshed, which in later Attic law 
was prescribed even for the accidental slaying of 
a slave. Tlepolemos, who has committed the sin 
of shedding kindred bloo<.l, has merely to flee from 
the wrath of his kinsmen ;* the suppliant who has 
fled from his home for having killed a man is at 
once admitted by Telemachos at the moment of a 
religious service.* 

Now, much that appears post-Honieric, merely 
because the first record of it belongs to the later 
period, may be an ancient inheritance of the pre- 
Hellenic stock that was submerged temporarily by 
the wave of northern invasion but rose to the 
surface again and re-asserted its traditions. So 
the later prevalence of a cathartic system, especi- 
ally elaborated in regard to bloodshed, may only 
be another example of revival. 

Such a revival would receive strong stimulus 
from the diffiision from Thrace through Greece of 
the religion of Dionysos, a religious phenomenon 
of great import for the spiritual history of the 
raoe. The cult had begun its Hellenic career 
already in the earlier * Homeric’ period, but had 
finally established itself in most parts of the 
Greek-speaking world, and especially at Thebes, 
Delphi, and Athens, at the close of the later 
migratory and colonizing movement. The god 
was aboriginally associated with the ghostly world 
and some part of his ritual was * cathartic ’ ; and 
this aspect and function of his cult were strongly 
proclaimed by the brotherhoods of * Orpheus,* who 
were propagating doctrines and establishing their 

I The ghost of Elpenor becks up his prayer to Odysseus by 
the threat of the gods’ wrath, not his own, if the latter neglects 
itfOd. xl 78). 

9 11. ii. 661-666. 3 Od. iii. 222-281. 


influence in Greece perhaps as early as the 7 th 
cent, and with marked success in the 6 tli and 6 th. 
And the religioua-philosophio system known as 
Pythagoreanism, maintained by the Pythagore^ 
brotherhoods which plajed a prominent part in 
the religious and political world of those two 
centuries, bore the closest affinity to Orphisin, 
agreeing with it on the whole in its views as to 
the destiny of the soul and tlie need of an elabor- 
ate ritual of purihoation and u careful rule of 
purity.^ Fortunately the Orphic- Pythagorean 
mission did not succeed in capturing the Greek 
democracies or the chief centres of the national 
worship ; but it undoubtedly helped to render the 
general religious consciousness more sensitively 
anxious ooncerning purity and impurity ; and 
Aristophanes warmly acknowledges, m terms that 
are doubtless too sweeping, the Jeep indebtedness 
of his countrymen to ‘ Orpheus ’ for much of their 
spiritual life.* 

We may now review briefly the details of Greek 
KdBapatt and consider the ideas attacliing thereto ; 
our records are mainly late, the literature from 
the 5 th cent, onwards and certain later inscrip- 
tions; but we must always bear in mind that a 
fact is not necessarily ' late * because the earliest 
record of it is. 

The technical inquiry is concerned always with 
two questions: (a) What are the acts, states, 
objects, agencies, seen or unseen, that are sup- 
l)osed leave a stain on the soul or body of a 
person, which unfits him for intercourse with man 
or deitv because he is spiritually, not merely 
physically, unclean and is liable to infect others and 
render nugatory any divine service by his fiiafffw. ? 
( 6 ) What are the cleansing, purgative, or cathartic 
processes, material or spiritual, by which he can 
rid himself of that stain t 

The Greek evidence on these two questions, which 
is very multifarious and scattered, may l)e briefly 
summarized thus, (a) The causes of impurity 
were bloodshed, the presence of ghosts and contact 
with death, sexual intercourse, child-birth, the 
evacuations of the body, the eating of certain food 
such as pea-soup, cheese, and garlic, the intrusion 
of unautliorizeJ persons into holy places, and, in 
certain circumstances, foul speech and quarrelling. 
( 6 ) The purgative moans, usually called Kaddpaia 
by the Greeks, were Instral water, sulphur, onions, 
fumigation and fire, incense, certain houghs ami 
other vegetative growths, pitch, wool, certain 
stones and amulets, bright things like sunlight 
and gold, sacrificed animals, especially the pig, 
and of these especially the blood and the skin ; 
finally, certain festivals and festival rites, especi- 
ally the ritual of cursing and the scapegoat (g.v.). 
More exceptional methods might be cutting off 
the hair of the polluted person, or sacrificial 
communion with the deity. To philosophize on 
these bizarre phenomena belongs to the more 
general ex|)08ition of the theme ; ami little study 
is needed to convince us that they concem in the 
first instance the sphere of primitive psychology 
rather than ethic.s ; but, if wo look more carefully 
into their history, we shall find how closely they 
are interlinked with the higher moral and religious 
life of the people and states. 

X. The causes of impurity.— The deepest im- 
purity was tliat caused by the shedding of human 
blood in certain circumstances ; and the growing 
sensitiyonoss of conscience in this matter was a 
vital force in the development of society. We 
have noteti the weakness of the sentiment in the 
Homeric world, and that world was still barliaric 
in its rules re.garding liomicide. The first record 

1 See SHK, voL ix. n. SO ; alno art. PrTHAOORAS ; K. Rohde, 
Pnvehtli, Freiburg, 1828, ii. 88-66, 108-136. 

FfOffg, 1082. 
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of a chang^e in feeling is the citation of an incident 
in the Aithiopis, an epic poem by Arktinos of 
Miletos, composed probably near the close of the 
8th century B.c. Achilles, provoked by the ribes 
of Thersites, slew him and was thereupon obliged 
to quit the army for a time and to retire to Lesm, 
where he was piiriiied by Apollo and Artemis.^ It 
is very doubtful if the poet of the Iliad or Odyssey 
woiila have cornprehenacd this. Thersites was no 
kinsman to Achilles, and at most only a degraded 
memlier of the same Achoean stock. Yet the 
Milesian T>oet feels that his homicide, however jus- 
tifiable, deeply concerns the whole army ana is 
a stain u{>on Achilles, who must be purged by a 
religious ritual at some distant place Mfore he can 
safelv resume fellowship with his compatriots. 
The legend represents, no doubt, the contemporary 
State law of Miletos, and exhibits that State os 
having advanced soon after its foundation beyond 
the stage of culture wherein homicide is only a 
matter of the blood-feud and the wergild to the 
higher religious thought that the sla^dng of any 
member of the community brought a stam on the 
slayer and a danger on the whole society against 
which it must protect itself. We are still very far 
from the establishment of advanced secular law ; 
the various stages of progress in later Greece and 
the ideas that inspired and assisted it are obscure 
and difficult to trace. On one point we may form 

a probable ' * 1 — ^ 

im 

of 

these feelings were most strongly exoite<i by the 
shedding of kindred blood, it is probable that this 
type of homicide was the first occasion for the 
institution of an elaborate ritual of puritioation. 
Some of the few legends concerning its origin and 
vogue convey this impression. Ixion, who slew 
his father-in-law trea^erously, figures in Greek 
mythology as the first murderer, and he is also the 
first suppliant who is pitied and purified by Zeus 
'iKieiosj ihe gotl who hears the prayer of the sup- 
pliant and outcast. Bellerophon was purified by 
King ProitoB for the accidental slaving of his own 
brother ; Theseus, who slew the robber Sinis most 
justifiably, had to be purified from the stain, as 
Sinis happened to be his cousin ; and the typical 
exemplar of the divine law of purification is the 
matricide Orestes.® But, if the law was in origin 
limited to this special kind of homicide, it had 
already enlarged its scope at some indefinitely 
early period. The law of Miletos, as illustratea 
by the passage referred to above in the ^loem of 
Arktinos, attests sudi an enlargement for the 8th 
cent. ; and - the legends that Athens purified 
Horakles from the blood that he liad copiously 
shed,® and tliat ^>ollo himself, the pure god, had 
to be purified in Crete from the blood of Pytho,® 
bear the same significance, and may have arisen in 
the same early period. To explain this extension 
of the ritual we might suppose that the sphere of 
kinship, in which it originated ex hypothesis was 
enlarged when the city-State was built up and 
included various kins within its union, until the 
slaying of any member of the political community 
came to be regarded as a stain similar to that of 
kindred-slaughter. But this would not explain 
the belief, which some of the legends cited attest, 
that the same impurity might be contracted by 
the slaying of an alien enemy, unless we are to 
attribute to the Greeks of an early period the 
advanced conceptions of the kinship of the whole 
human race and the sacredness of all human life. 
But no one would hazard such a theory to explain 

I Q. Klnkel, Bpioonm Oroseorutn Fragmsntas Bsrlin, 1877, 

p. 88. 

a See C<?8 i. 68-48. > CIO 8874, 1. 28. 

4 Paus. II. vil 7, XXX. S; Ens. Proep. Bvang. v. 81 ; of. Paoi. 
X. vi. 7. 


any evolution of the early post-Homerio epoch ; 
and we may seek a more pri^able explanation in 
the inoreasine terror of the ghost-world ; for we 
have the eviaence of the later foneral laws and 
ritual, confirmed by many legends, to suggest that 
this was more potent in the post-Homeno than in 
the Homeric and Myceneean periods. Given an 
intensified belief in the dangerous power of the 
ghost, and the conviction that purinoation from 
bloodshed was the only safeguard both to the 
individual and to the community against the 
wrathful spirit of the slain, we can well understand 
the wide extension of the law, until it covered the 
slaying of a slave ; for even the ghost of a slave 
might be dangerous.^ The miasma emanating 
from a ghost was supjwsed to attach also to inani- 
mate objects that haa caused the death of a man ; 
the civilized Attic law required that the axe which 
had slain the sacrificial ox of Zeus IloXieiit should 
be formally tried and cast into the sea— a means of 
purging and purifying the land ; ® solemn purifica- 
tion ceremonies were performed over the heatl of 
the bronze ox at Olympia that fell upon a boy and 
killed him.® 

This sensitiveness to bloodshed and death may 
become extravagant and morbid, and has at times 
evoked such strange vagaries of the ritual law of 
purity as may h^f-paralyze the life of a com- 
munity ; but the Greek was saved from this by his 
moderation and a certain secular common sense, 
which protected him from the extreme logic of the 
view that all bloodshed was impure. W e are not 
sure that any purification was imposed by Greek 
State law or social custom upon a man who had 
slain an alien in foreign lands ; that would depend 
on his own sensitiveness or on his desire to be 
initiated at any of the great mysteries, which 
would demand a KdOapeis from suen a stain. Nor 
have we any record proving or suggesting any 
rule, such as prevailed with stringency among the 
Hebrews or still more and with detrimental results 
among the Indian tribes of N. America, requiring 
the purification of the army returning from battle ; * 
the Greek soldier was probably content with an 
ordinary washing, sufficient for the purposes of 
refinement. Nor, again, was the ordinary Greek 
troubled by over-sensitiveness in regard to the 
blood of animals shed for sport, for ioo<l, or for 
sacrifice ; there is no hint that the butcher or, as a 
general rule, the sacrificer incurred impurity.® At 
Feast, the only evidence that can be quoted of some 
such feeling is isolated and peculiar; the priest 
who slew the sacred ox in the Attic Boupnonia 
had to go for a time into exile ; but this ox was a 
mystic, Hheanthropic ’ animal, charged with the 
divine spirit of the altar, and the priest had shetl 
divine blood ; ® there is no reason to believe that at 
any time the Attic people regarded the slaughter 
of an ordinary ox as a heinous impurity. We may 
note also the fact that a certain altar of Apollo in 
Delos was specially called dyyds, * the pure,’ because 
the otierings and ritual were bloodless, no animal- 
sacrifice b^g allowed ; ^ this is no proof of ordinary 
Greek feeling, but suggests rather some peculiar 
sacerdotal development of thought concerning 
blood. 

Not bloodshed alone, hut any contact with death 
and the ghost-world was a strong sonree of im- 

1 Antiph. Or. vl. p. 764 ; Eur. Hee. 201 f. 

s Demosth. k. 'ApioTo«p. § 76, p. 646 ; cf. COS i. 66 f. 

* Paua V. xxvii. 9f. 

4 The Macedonian arm}’ waa puri6ed in spring before the 
campaign Qjlvy, xl. 6) ; a similar Bosotian custom described by 
Plutarch (QtuBit. Rom. Ill) may have had a similar significance. 

4 As rei^rds the hunter, there is a passage in Arrian, Kyneg. 
82, recommending the purification of the hounds and the hunts- 
men after the chase in accordance with ancestral rule ; but the 
text is not well preserved. 

« See COS, loe. cit. 

7 Olein. Alex. Strrnn. 848 P ; cf. COS iv. 482, R. 276. 
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purity or /t^aoxia. The household to which the 
corpse belonged was impure ; even the friends and 
others who attended the funeral were impure. In 
the tolerant Greek world this did not mean that 
they were severely boycotted, but only that they 
were unfit to approach the altars and to take part 
in divine service with others, also that it might be 
unlucky for them to carry on any serious business 
while in that state ; Hesiod is our first witness to 
a superstition which descends from a far older 
^riod, that it was unlucky for a man returning 
from a funeral to try to beget a child.^ The 
inscriptions and other evidence show that the 
period of impurity varied in the different states ; 
at Lindos in Rhodes (in the time of Hadrian) it 
lasted for forty,* at Eresos in Lesbos for twenty 
days.* Those who merelv attended the funeru 
were under the tabu for three days at Eresos, but 
at Pergainon they could recover purity on the 
same day by means of lustration.^ The f^r of the 
gho8t<world, implying a shrinking of vitality in 
the living and a general sense of bad luck abroad, 
explains much of the funeral ceremonies of the 
Greeks, which show indeed the desire to please the 
ghost and to assure it of the family affection, but 
at the same time the determination to keep it at a 
distance and especially to prevent it following the 
mourners back to the house ; one day of the Attic 
Anthesteria was devoted to an All Souls’ celebra- 
tion, when the spirits of the dead kindred were 
formally invited to an entertainment within the 
houses, but great care was taken to purify the 
dwellings at the end and to effect a complete 
riddance of them ; * meantime the whole day was 
/4iapd,^ impure and unlucky. The same feeling 
explains the elaborate ritual to which the d€vr€p6> 
iroTfiot must submit, the person who had been 
reported to be dead and had had funeral cere- 
monies performed over him and was then found to 
be alive and desirous of returning; society was 
afraid of such a person, for, though he had not 
really been in the ghost-world, yet tne unnecessary 
funeral ceremonies had put that contagion upon 
him, which must first oe watched off oefore he 
could be received back.® Such was the condition 
of Alkestis, when Herakles had rescued her from 
Death and was placing her in the hands of 
Admetos. Even those who performed the rites 
known as dirorp6ira(a, rites for * turning away ’ evil 
spirits, including ghosts, were constrained to wash 
their persons and garments before returning to 
their homes.^ 

There were certain occasions when the whole 
community performed cathartic ceremonies to 
purge itself of such evil influences of the unseen 
world. Such occasions were either periodic and 
regular or exceptional owing to a crisis that had 
arisen. In spring, when the new vegetation was 
beginning, or when the early harvest was ripe for 
gathering and the firstfruits ready for consecra- 
tion, the feeling that this was the proper time to 
cleanse the whole city of the evil influences that 
had accumulated throughout the old year inspired 
such festivals as the Thargelia* in hHiy and prob- 
ably the Dionysia in February-March, the former 
certainly, the latter probably, possessing a cathar- 
tic value. It inspired also tne irequent practice at 
the end of the old year and the Mginning of the 
new of the extinction and rekin(Ding of fires, 
especially the fire on the city’s hearth,* and the 
washing of the statues of the tutelary divinities. 
The Attic Plynteria, held in May, is the best 

1 Works and DaySt 786. 

s W. Dittenberger, 8yUog$ Inseriptionum Grcseairum^ Iielpiig, 
1B8S, no. 667. 

8 CIR xvl. [19021 290. ^ Dlttonbsrger, no, 666. 

5 CQS V. 214-224. « Pint. Rom. 6 ; Heiyoh. at?. 

7 Porph^, de AUt, ii. 44. ® (JOS iv. 268-284. 


known example of the last ceremony, when the 
vestments and probably the idol of Athene were 
solemnly wash^, and its day was /uapd, the air 
being temporarily dangerous when contagion was 
being expmled.' Resort was had to the same sort 
of ritual at some momentous crisis or emergency. 
The Persian invasion had polluted the Greek 
temples with the presence of the stranger,* itself a 
source of defilement to the national deities apart 
from any outrage committed against them ; there- 
fore the first care of the Greeks after the victory of 
Platflca was the purification of the holy places.* 
The presence of the matricide Orestes was supposed 
to pollute the Tauric image of Artemis, which 
therefore needed washing in the sea.^ Another 
momentous crisis was the foundation of a now 
city, and we have some indication that the ground 
was first carefully purified so tliat the settlement 
might start under good auspices purged from evil 
diemonic agencies.*^ 

The gravest crisis of all was one that was only 
too frequent in the life of the Greek states— the 
outbreaK of civic massacre, when kindred blood 
was shed, the sense of guilt weighed on the citizens, 
and the atmosphere was charged with the miasma 
of wrathful ghosts. This was the condition of 
things at Athens in the 0th cent, b.c., when Kylon 
and his adherents had been sacrilegiously slain, 
and the j^ople appealed to the aid of the Cretan 
prophet Epimenides, who came over and purified 
the whole city, the fields, and the homesteads ; the 
recollection of this historic event lingered late in 
Attic tradition and gave rise to the erroneous be- 
lief that it was this prophet who first taught the 
Athenians the ritual of purification and its value.* 

As regards sexual intercourse, we have evidence 
that the Greeks, like other primitive and advanced 
peoples, regarded the act as an occasional source of 
impurity and held the belief that abstinence had a 
certain value and efficacy for some religious or 
magical ritual. A deeper and more interesting 
question arises when we consider purity in the 
abstract and the Greek view of chastity as a 
religious duty and ideal. The law of purification 
in this matter was very simple and easy ; such 
an act was supposed to render the person unclean 
in the religious sense, but the uneJeannoss could 
be immediately removed by washing and anoint- 
ing, and some temple codes might allow the person 
to approach the altar on the same day, others 
might impose a tabu of one day or even more ; for 
the catechumens of the mysteries and for certain 
lengthy ceremonials such as the Thosmophoria a 
longer abstinence might be required. In the later 
iiiscriptional records we are interested to mark the 
glimmer of an ethical idea; for the impurity is 
regarded as greater and the period of tabu imposed 
longer in the case of irregular and lawless indulg- 
ence;’ and by Attic law the adulteress was per- 
manently excluded from temple worship.® But, 
on the wnole, the temple rules in regard to this act 
are concerned not directly with morality, but with 
a superstition arising from a primeval feeling that 
has evolved our m^ern social laws of decency ; 
and the non-ethical standpoint is sufficiently re- 
vealed in some of the special rules and some of the 
phrasing of the temple-inscriptions : in the inscrip- 
tion from Eresos a longer tabu is imposed in oases 
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of loM of virginity than in other sex-indnlgenoe,^ 
and in the ruIeB oi iyi^ela, or * purity/ demanded of 
the visitants to the altar of Zeus Kurdtot and 
Artemis Kvyffia at Delos the prescription of tern- 
porary chastity was put on the same footing with 
abstinence from salt-lish and meat.^ The priest 
was concerned, not witli society in general, but 
with safeguarding the purity of the temple. 
Therefore the sexual act, bv which a stain was 
incurred that must be washea oft' before the person 
could safely approach the altar, became immeasur- 
ably more heinous if committed within the pre- 
cincts of the temple; in the Greek legends that 
relate such exceptional incidents the whole com- 
munity suffers divine punishment until expiation 
is made.’’ 

The same feeling prescribed the law, which is 
practically univers^, against the defilement of the 
temple or the temple-precincts with the evacuations 
of the human body ; and some of the sacred codes 
carefully proscribed the entrance of cattle into tlie 
temenos for the same reason.^ It may also explain 
the rule prevailing in some of the Greek temples 
against the wearing of sandals in the holyjplace, 
the rule which is universal in Muslim communities 
the source of it may be sought in the fact that the 
sandals are made of the skins of dead animals and 
that therefore they bring the impurity of death 
into the shrine.* 

From the same prompting of primeval feeling, 
child-birth has been generally regarded as a strong 
source of impurity to both the woman and the man 
of the house, ^ not l)ecau8e it is the result of the 
sexual act, but because of its concomitants and the 
awe attaching to it ; nor did the civilized Hellenic 
societies differ in this respect from the savage, 
though their tabu and nilea of purification were 
much milder and easier. Such an event wa.s not 
likely to happen within the temple itself ; but we 
are familiar with the law that required the re- 
moval from Delos of any woman who was ap- 
proaching her time, lest the island of the pure god 
should M polluted. The ordinary temple cc^es 
would be concerned only to prescribe the period 
during which the woman should be in tabu after 
travail ; * it is noteworthy that in one example 
we find the abnormally long period of forty days 
imposed in the case of miscarriage, the more 
unnatural event producing the greater sense of 
strangeness and awe to which the idea of religious 
uncleanness is so closely linked. In the Itpol v6fu>i 
of the Greek temples we might have expected to 
find under this head some nue of tabu concerning 
menstruous women, about whom the code of 
Leviticus is anxiously severe ; but no direct evi- 
dence touching this matter has yet been found,* 
and probably none will be ; for the Greek religious 
mimf was more easy and tolerant than the Hebrew, 
and the vast number of Greek priestesses would 
make the application of any such rule very 
diflicnlt. 

As regards impure food, the Greek world was 
happily Tree from the severe scrupulousness of some 

1 cm xvi. 290. 
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other religions, nor was the distinction between 
clean and nnolean animals natural to the Greek 
mind ; the Greek inscriptions that preserve certain 
temple laws only indicate that it was desirable, in 
order to attain the iypela necessary for participa- 
tion in relimous service, to abstain for a short time 
beforehancT from certain foods. What these were 
the various codes probably did not agree in deter- 
mining, and it would be hard to find a common 
principle explaining all. In some we seem to 
aetect the natural feeling that foods which left an 
unpleasant odour attaching to the person ought to 
be avoided before worship; hence would arise a 
tabu on pea-sonp, salt-fish, cheese, and garlic ; ^ for 
evil smells have much to do with the sense of un- 
cleanness and with the belief in the presence of 
evil spirits. Again, the rule sometimes enjoined 
abstinence from certain animals because they were 
specially dear to the divinity, and the question of 
the origin of such rules involves a disoussion of 
totemism (^.n.). 

As Bpeecn suggests action, it was natural that 
the same law would apply to foul speech as to 
impure act, and that evil words should be con- 
sidered to mar tho purity of the divine service ; 
hence the universal Greek rule that before the 
sacrifice began the command for edtprifila should be 
proclaimed to the people ; this word, at first mean- 
ing * auspicious speech,’ became indirectly a 
synonym for ‘ silence * ; for, as it was difficult for 
each member in a vast concourse to be sure what 
word was auspicious and wiiat not, it was best for 
general silence to prevail.* 

In accordance with the same idea, the purity of 
the ritual would be disturbed if any quarrelling or 
altercation arose, for quarrelling suggests blood- 
shed. Hence during festivals of exceptional solem- 
nity, such as the Eieusinia, by Attic religious law 
noieg^ action could be taken, no creditor could 
distrain, even a person aggrieved by the State 
might not lay a suppliant-bough on the altar ; for 
all this implied strife.* 

a. The means of purification.— The means of 
purification are of two kinds, {a) mechanical, and 
(d) relinons or quasi-religious ; and the two may 
bo usea together. Among the former we find ^ in 
Greece, as elsewhere, such natural purgative 
media os water, fire, sunlight. To the examples 
already note<l of the first may be added the Attic 
custom of purifying the bride with water from the 
sacred spring before the marriage ceremony.* It 
is not clear that there was any ceremonial purifi- 
cation of tlie new-born infant with water equivalent 
to our baptism. The need was fulfilled some days 
after birth by an interesting ceremony called 
dfA^idf^fua , ' the running around,’ in which the new- 
born infant was carriw at a running pace round 
the fire of the domestic hearth ; * and with this we 
may compare the Eleusinian legend that the god- 
dess Demeter tried to purge away by fire the im- 
pure and mortal parts of her fosterling Deinopiion.* 
The use of fire in certain Greek rituals, such as 
that of the Msenads who sprang through the (ields 
with torches, may be supposed to have tho cathar- 
tic effect of driving away evil influences or spirits, 

1 DIttenberger, ooa. 664 (luscr. from Delos, wine tabued), 667 
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though other explanations are possible, and we are 
told that the torch was used in the purification of 
cities.^ The idea of the purity of fire is strikingly 
illustrated by the annual rite practised by some 
of the Greek states of renewing the purity of their 
hearth-fires, both public and private, by bringing 
new fire from some specially pure source, such as 
the altar of Apollo at Delos or of Hephaistos in 
the Academy at Athens.* 

The use of incense at the sacrifice, as a mode of 
purifying the air by fumigation, which Greece 
adopM from Assyria in the 8th cent. B.O., had in 
the East a strong cathartic power against demons, 
who are generally supposed to bo attracted by evil 
smells and banished by good; and, thuugh its 
pleasing odour would cause it to be maintained 
merely as an attractive concomitant of worship, 
we may believe that at least the earlier Greeks 
were aware of its original significance.* Fumiga- 
tion by sulphur had an obvious purificatory value ; 
for, though its odour is not pleasant in itself, its 
pungency is such as to overpower other smells 
which might be dangerous ; hence Homer calls it 
mkCov d<tof, * a healing of evils.** 

The boughs of certain trees, probably on account 
of their smell or colour, t^sessed a cathartic value, 
such as the laurel at Delphi, which Apollo was 
supposed to have brought back from Tempo after 
his purification there from the blood of the rython,* 
the withy-bough, or XiWof, which the Attic women 
nse<l as a purifying medium in the Thesmophoria,* 
and especially the srjuill, or axCKKrit which was used 
in the general purification of cities and for beating 
the scapegoat in the Thargelia,^ a ritual of purifica- 
tion or expulsion of evil ; therefore the Arcadian 
rite in which the image of Pan was beaten by boys 
with snuills must m interpreted as cathartic.* 
When tne Athenians on one day in the Anthesteria 
stuck branches of buckthorn at the entrances of 
their houses, this was a mechanical means of puri- 
fication, its object being to keep out ghosts ;* for 
its thorns would naturally embarrass tiie ghost, as 
would the sticky pitch with which the citizens at 
the same time smeared their doorposts. 

Thunder-stones in certain reli^ous circles had 
a recognized cathartic value, which their mysteri- 
ous origin and perhaps their connexion with fire 
would naturally attacn to thera.^* Perhaps it was 
a stone of this kind that, according to a Boeotian 
legend, Atliene dashed at Uerakles to cleanse him 
of his madness after he had slain his children. 
There is also an Arcadian story about the sacred 
stone called Zeus Kairirtih’af, evidently from its 
name meteoric, by sitting on which Orestes was 
healed from his niMness.^* 

There is some evidence that gold, the pure and 
bright metal, was regarded as purificatory ; ^ also 
among the mechanical cathartic media we must 
incluae amulets, which were os much in vogue in 
the later periods of classical antiquity for keeping 
phosts and evil spirits at a distance as they were 
m Christendom ; some of the Greek types, such 
as the ipaWds and the pointed finger have no con- 
nexion with religion ; others might be carved in 
the form of divinities, but their working was 
mechanical magic. 

The other type of purificatory methods consists 
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of those that may with more ri^ht be called religi- 
ous, as connected directly and indirectly with the 
worship of the divinities or with their influence. 
The use of certain animals— their blood or skin or 
whole carcass — was perhaps the most common 
method of purification from bloodshed and other 
taints. The fleece of the ram oflered to Zeus 
MeiXl^ior, the god who had specially to be appeased 
when kindred blood had b^n shed, was ubm for 
the purification of the catecliumens at Eleusis, 
upon whom the stain of blooil rested and who knelt 
on the * fleece of God,* the Aids as it was 

called— whilo the pupation ceremony was per- 
formed over them.* £ the mysteries of Andania 
we hear of the * ram of goodly colour * used for the 
purifleation of the initiates.* Plague might be 
averted from a city by a priest carrying round 
its walls the ram of Hermes.^ But the most usual 
animal employed for purification was the pig, of 
special potency in the Elousinian mysteries. The 
Athenian assembly was purified before its meeting 
by a ceremonial procession of little pip ; * and no 
other purption was of such avail for the homicide 
as pig's blood. Hence on one vase representation 
we see Apollo himself purifying Orestes by holding 
over his head a pig dripping blood.* 

Now, we have strong evidence that in the magic 
rites of purification practised by many modem 
savage societies the blood of animals— the goat, 
the bullock, or swine — has an intrinsic mysterions 
potency in itself, wholly unconnected witJi sacri- 
W or divine worship ; and this primitive feeling 
may have survived here and tnero in historic 
Greece. But that this is in general a sufficient 
explanation of the Greek ceremonies is not cred- 
ible. The ram’s fleece and the pig’s blood in 
Hellenic purifications were suggestM by their 
intimate sacrificial association with the high god 
and the great goddesses and powers of the lower 
world ; just as the alylt, or goat-skin, of Athene, 
wherewith her priestess at Athens visited the 
newly-married couples for cathartic or fertilizing 
purposes, derived its efficacy from its contact with 
Athene.* In Hellas the pig was the sacred animal 
of Demeter and Kore, the powers of the world of 
spirits ; the pig’s blood was charged with a portion 
of their divinity, and therefore the homicide who 
had offended those powers could recover grace by 
its contact, in fact by a sort of communion with 
them.’ 

A different type of communion, serving a cath- 
artic purpose, is Buggested by a record of rlutarcli 
that at Ar^os the period of mourning for a death 
in the family lasted thirty days, and that at the 
end of that time the mourners rogained their 
original status by a sacrifice to Apollo ; we may 
interpret this to mean that by communion with the 
pure cod they finally wiped off their impurity." 

It has been observea that cathartic features, 
often overlaid and obscured by other accretions, 
attached to some of the complex Greek festivaJs ; 
the Thargelia at Athens and elsewhere is an 
example of this, as the driving out of the scape- 
goat, which was its central act, effected a Kd0ap<rif 
of the whole community from sin and other evil.* 
Another curious but not unique accompaniment of 
certain Hellenic ritual and te.stivals was the em- 
ployment of curses, ribaldry, satire, and abuse ; 
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in the solemn procession along the Mcrccl way to 
Eleusis the aspirants to the mysteries were cere- 
monially abused and ridiculed by the crowd at 
one point ; * in the Thesmophoria the men abused 
the women and the women the men ; * and that 
such badinage had a cathartic purpose—the avert- 
ing of vlfuffLs or of evil spirits—is a reasonable 
theory conlirmed by a text in Suidas that the 
people of Alexandria in old days purged the city of 
ghosts by going round in waggons to the doors of 
the houses and proclaiming tne sins and misdoings 
of the individuals within.* This humorous pro- 
cedure mav be regarded as a kind of vicarious con- 
fession ; tne cathartic character of confession has 
been long recognized, but confession in our sense, 
a private and personal revelation of one’s sins to a 
priest, was alien to the old religious system of 
Greece.* The purgative value of personal satire 
may have been one motive for its dramatic de- 
velopment in the Dionysiac festivals. 

The religious aspect of the Greek system of puri- 
fication was further emphasized by its close associa- 
tion with certain high divinities, espeidally Zeus 
Meilichios and Anollo of Delphi. The former deity 
belongs to the older stratum of Greek religion, but 
retained his function of granting or withholding 
purification from kindr^ and civic bloodshed 
throughout the later centuries.* The Delphic- 
Apollme KdOapati has been a subject of much dis- 
sertation and cannot be even summarized here.* 
But it may be noted that it was tiie claim of the 
Apolline priesthood to deal with the question of 
purification from bloodshed that led to the estab- 
lishment of one of the most important law-courts 
in Athens to deal with the plea of justifiable homi- 
cide, wliereby the civilized Athenian State ap- 
proached the level of modern equitable law.^ But, 
though power was thus taken out of the hands of 
the priesthood, the secular court at Athens that 
dealt with homicide remained strikingly religious 
in their procedure ; and it is mainly their strong 
infusion of cathartic ideas concerning the miasma 
of blood that diflerentiates them from the modern 
tribunal. 

A side question that may be glanced at under 
this section is whether Greek feeling about im- 
purity was always associated with a belief in 
ghosts and evil demons as its cause. The question 
18 important because an ovorstrong susceptibility 
to the terrors of the demon world can vitally affect 
the religious and scientific development of a race. 
We have seen that the sense of the impurity of 
bloodshed in Greece was connected with the fear 
of the ghost and that ghosts made a household 
impure ; but we have no reason to believe that 
this fear or any clear belief in evil demons ac- 
counted to the Greek of the * classical ’ period for 
the other sources of impuritj^. It is true that 
Porphyry declares that tne chief motive for the 
various or methods for obtaining purity, 

was to drive away the evil spirits which cling to 
certain kinds of food.* But Porphyry is no true 
witness for the earlier Greek thought, as he repre- 
sents the later demonology that swept over the 
Meditenanean world from the East and found 
expression in Neo-Platonism and the Hermetic 
literature. But in the earlier Hellenic spiritual 
world there was no true dualism of good and evil 
spirits ; nor was the average Hellene of the earlier 
I'cnturies ghost-ridden or demon-ridden or much 
dependent on the exorcist for his peace of mind ; 
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and this is one of the most salient differences 
between Greece and Babylon. > 

3 . The idea of purity. — It remains to consider 
briefly certain relinous and moral aspects of the 
idea of purity. This was expressed bv the Greek 
dyi'sfa, meaning originally a state of tne body and 
the person that fitted an individual for communion 
with the deity, and this state could be obtained 
by certain ceremonies and abstinences. It wa.s 
required with peculiar insistence of the Greek 
priesthood and as a condition of participation 
in the neater mysteries, which onered to the 
initiatea the promise of posthumous happiness. 
Hence the idea could gain ground that a state of 
purity, as it qualified a person in this world for 
divine fellowship, might also be a potent means 
of nace and sedvation in the next. It was the 
Orphic sects that developed this view with the 
greatest zeal in Greece. They preached and prac- 
tised a specially stringent code of abstinences, 
and based on this their claim to happiness in the 
next world. eir Ka$apuv was the Orphic 

password in the portals of Hades— ‘I come from 
the pure.’* But most of our ancient evidence 
concerning Orphism suggests a ceremonial and 
Pharisaic ' purity,’ rather than an ethical, and an 
exclusive sect- prejudice which demanded even a 
separate burying-groimd for the votaries. And we 
cannot allege tliat it was wholly or mainly from 
their influence that the ideal of purity of soul per- 
meated at last the higher mind of Greece. Its 
earliest testimony is in the 5th cent. b.o., a phrase 
of Epicharmos, ‘ If thy mind is pure, thou art 

S ure in all thy body ’ ; * ami the elevated ethical 
tiought that purity of soul was of more avail than 
all lustration and mere washing of hands was pro- 
claimed later by the Delphic oracle and the Pytha- 
gorean literature near tne beaming of our era : * 
and even some of the later codes of temple ritual 
adopted it in their forinulee.* This * purity of 
heart’ connoted to the Greek the absence of any 
stain on the conscience and of evil purpose or 
thought ; it is important to note that the idea of 
sexual purity, which is often the sole significance 
of our English word, was not the dominant idea in 
the Greek dyvefa. The Greek philosophers and 
ethical teachers, who preached (Tu)<f>poavv'n, or self- 
restraint, the Greek priesthood, who required 
occasional chastity under special circumstances, 
never preached chastity in general as an ideal of 
life. The Greek priest and priestess were usually 
married ; chastity was enforced very rarely upon 
the priest, still rarely though more frequently 
upon the priestess, who was probably in this case 
considereu the bride of a jealous god, and whose 
iiosition was only temporary. The Greek priest 
Iiad to be of unblemished body, and led the normal 
life of a citizen ; the eunucli played no part in 
Greek religion, which was saved by its sanity from 
the morbid anti-sexual excesses of the Phrygian. 
Even the worship of Artemis, apart from its myth- 
ology, could not and did not attempt to establish 
among the Hellenic people any conception of the 
chaste life as spiritually more perfect and dearer 
to God. 
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PURIFICATION (Hebrew).—* The term *parifi> 
oation* is applied to those ritiial observances 
by means of which an Israelite was absolved 
from the taint of nncleanness. This article deals 
exclusively with the Jewish laws and customs 
relating to purification ; to estimate the methods 
by which the Israelite probably reached his con- 
ception of it, it will be necessary to refer to the 
other articles in this series. 

W. Robertson Smith {Ths Religim qf the SenUUilit London, 
1894, p. 425 f.) points out that, 'primarily, purification means 
the application to the person of some medium which removes 
a tabro, and enables the person purified to mingle freely in the 
ordinary life of his fellows* : he shows that the normal life of 
the holy people was a holy life, and therefore * the main use of 
purificatory rites is not to tone down, to the level of ordinary 
life, the excessive holiness conveyed by contact with sacrosanct 
things, but rather to impart to one who has lost it the measure 
of sanctity that puts him on the level of ordinary sodal life.' 
Speaking of blood as being one of the media of purification, he 
says (p. 427) : * In the most primitive fonn of the sacrificial 
idea the blood of the sacrifice Is not empIoye<i to wasii away an 
impurity, but to convey to the worshipper a {tarticlo of holy 
life. The conception of piaoular media as purificatory, how- 
ever, involves the notion that the holy medium not only adds 
something to the worshipper's life, and refreshes its sanctity, 
but expels from him something that Is impure.* 

We must first consider in what ways the unclean- 
ness was produced or contracted, and then the 
observances by which purification was etiected. 
And we shall see that there were ritual ordinances 
in regard both to persons and things and to a land 
defiled. 

z. Uncleanness and its penalties.— Uncleanness 
was contracted in various ways. 

(re) Sexual uncleannessj in tlie functions of repro- 
duction (e.g., Lv 18*>* ***•, Nu6^“^), by issues in both 
sexes (Lv in menstruation. 

'riie functions of reproduction 'early excited 
the superstitious awe of mankind, which invested 
the organs and their activities with mysterious 
powers. Sexual intercourse was widely regarded 
as producing uncleanness’ (A. S. Peake, in HDB 
iv. 827). The period of separation lasted seven 
days, and the uncleanness was communicated to 
the bed or seat, contact with either produced 
uncleanness until the evening, and required the 
washing of the body and clothes (Lv 16", 2 S IP). 
It it worth observing that ‘ holiness * and ‘ unclean- 
ness ’ were regarded as infectious and demanded 
similar ritual purification, and instances occur 
in which a condition of sacredness necessitated 
abstinence from sexual intercourse, as, c.y., prior 
to the approach of Jaliweh at tlie giving of the Law 
(Ex 19") ; the holy bread of the sanctuary could be 
eaten by David’s men in 1 S 21* only if they had 
strictly observed this abstinence; and the same 
regulation applied to men on active military service, 
for war was regarded as a sacred act (cf. the ex- 
pression Bho [Jer 6^ 22^ from the 

custom of opening a campaign by sacrifice). The 
same idea obtains probably in the case of the first 
year of marriage, when a man is exempted from 
military service (cf. Lk 14*^) ; and in Uriah’s 
refusal in 2 S 11®*" to obey the king’s order. In 
ordinary oases the uncleanness lasted till the 
evening (Lv 1 1. 15®*'^* ), but in menstruation, at the end 
of seven days from the cessation of the symptoms, 
in the evening, the candidate for purification per- 
formed an ablution both of the person and of the 
arments, and on the eighth onored two turtle- 
oves or two young pigeons, one for a sin-offering, 
the otlier for a burnt-offering. The same means 
of purification applied to males with abnormal 
issues. And so infectious was the condition in such 
cases that contact with such persons or con- 
tact with their clothing or furniture involved 
uncleanness and necessitated ablation on the day 
of the infection. In lesser cases of issue, such as 
gonorrhea dormientium in males, a conaition of 
uncleanness was involved until the evening, and 


the ablution of the person and of the defiled gar- 
ments was neceseary. 

(6) In childbirth,--J, G. Frazer (Ufi*, London, 
1900, iii. 463) informs us that ‘ women after child- 
birth and their offspring are more or less tabooed 
all the world over.’ mth regard to purification 
after childbirth, a difference was made between 
the birth of a boy and that of a girl ; in the case of 
the latter the period of uncleanness was doubled, 
as it was commonly held that in this case the 
symptoms of infection continued ranch longer. In 
the case of the birth of a boy the mother is un- 
clean for a week, during which time she would be 
infectious, and she continues ‘ iu the blood of her 
purifying ’ for thirty-three days (during the latter 
period she would not presumably be infectious). 
During the whole forty days ' she shall touch no 
hallowed thing, nor come into tlie sanctuary.’ At 
the expiration of the forty days she was required 
to ofier a yearling lamb for a burnt-offering, and a 
young pigeon or turtle-dove for a sin-offering. In 
the case of poverty she was permitted to substitute 
a second pigeon or turtle-dove {e.g.^ Lk 2*^ Lv 12®). 

(c) Ceremonial uncleanness.— [l] Caused by con- 
tact with death, by contact with carcasses of 
unclean animals (Lv 11“*-) or with any carcass 
(17"), by eating a carcass (22®), by contact witli the 
dead (Nu 6®*", Ezk 44“). Such contact involved 
uncleanness till the evening. The eating or the 
carrying of a carcass involved, besides uncleanness 
till the evening, the necessity of washing the 
clothes, and in some cases (Lv 17") the washing of 
the person. In the case of a Nazirite coming in 
contact with the dead it was necessary to shave 
the head, and to oiler two turtle-doves, for a sin- 
offering and for a burnt-offering, and a lamb for a 
trespass-offering. 

(2) Caused by contact with one unclean by the 
dead (Nu 19®*, Hag 2"), or by contact with one 
unclean from whatever cause (Lv 5® 22“), dr with 
some thing unclean (22®). The purificatory ob- 
servanoe in these cases involved the ordinary 
condition of uncleanness until the evening, the 
confession of guilt, and the offering of a tresposs- 
and sin-offering (6®'"). 

(3) Caused by contact with creeping things (22®) 
or by eating creeping things, or with certain 
animals whimi were always unclean (11 *®*- 1 ‘every 
beast which divideth the hoof, and is not cloven - 
footed, nor cheweth the cud . . . and whatsoever 
goeth upon his paws, among all manner of beasts 
that go on all four ’). The purification in these 
cases was principally that of remaining unclean 
until the evening. 

(4) Caused by leprosy. The full regulations 
are dealt with in Lv 13 and 14, in regard to the 
disease in the person, the garments, and the house. 

The ceremonial of purification consisted of various elements, 
(a) After the examination by the priest, two birds were 
to be brought, together with a rod of cedar (juniper)*wood, 
scarlet wool, and hyssop ; one bird was to be killed over water 
from a running stream, and the leper was to be sprinkled seven 
times with the blood of the bird, signifying the new life 
imparted to one who was regarded os 'dead,* and the living 
bira was to be released, a symbol of the removal of the evil. 
(fi) The washing of the clothes, shaving off all the hair, and 
bathing. It was also necessary to remain outside the house 
for seven days, and the shaving and ablutions were also repeated, 
(v) On the 8th day the final offering was made at the ' Tent of 
Meeting,’ and consisted of fi.)a guilt-olTcring and a consecration 
of the cleansed leper by the priest placing oil on parts of the 
body and pouring it on his head. * This offeri ng was a reparation 
to God for the loss of service during the time of his seclusion 
the blood of the victim (a lamb) and the oil being symbols of 
atonement and reconsecration (K. A. S. Macalistcr, in ffDJi 
iii. ^); (ii.) a second he-lamb as a sin-offering before read- 
mission into the congregation ; (iii.) a ewe-lamb as a burnt- 
offering and three-tenths of an ephah of flour as a meal-offcrlug ; 
special provision w'os made for the poor by the subetitutlou of 
cloves for the lambs, and a reduction in the quantity of the 
fiour (or the meal-offering. 

{d) Uncleanness in religious mreWer^.— Unclean- 
ness might be caused by idols (Ezk 22*), conceived 
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as whoredom (Hos 5», Ezk 20"' ), liy necromancers 
(Lv 19** )f hy Bacriiicing chfldren to idols 
(Pa 106^'“). The pohibition rings ont clearly 
in such canes, but u is often disregarded. But 
what is the purification ? Jahweh takes the matter 
into His own hands. The only purification possible 
is punitive; such sins need the smelting in the 
funiace of Jahweh’s wrath ; * And ye shSl know 
that I the Lord have poured out my fury upon you * 
(Ezk 22”). Sacred places were also defilea by 
Israel through the sacrifice of children (Lv 20*, 
Ezk 23”*-), and Jahweh ‘ detilod* him thereby, and 
made him desolate to the end that Israel might 
*know’ Jahweh. Josiah * defiled’ the idolatrous 
places of worship by destroying them and making 
them unfit for use (2 K 23”^). Death, stoning, 
excommunication, the opposition of the face of 
Jahweh, could be the only purification. 

{e) Unclcannena of land or country, — Again, a 
land or country is defiled by the sexual impurities 
of the people, by spiritual whoredom (Lv 18”, 
Ezk 23']0* Israel is warned repeated ly against this 
contamination : it was the sin of the nations driven 
out by Jahweh ; Israel had been and will be visited 
for such, and the very land itself * vomiteth out 
her inhabitants.’ The antidote is the observance 
of the divine statutes, the remembrance that 
Jahweh is their God, and the purifying punish- 
ment is the cutting off of the souls from among 
the elect people, and the raising un of the divine 
instruments of judgment, the Babylonians, etc. 
A land may also bo defiled by the sheddin;;' of 
innocent bloo<l (Nu 36”). The purifying punish- 
ment of the land is the shedding of the blood of 
the murderer ; the land is sacred because Jahweh 
dwells among Ills people ; there can be no expia- 
tion for the land except by the shedding of the 
murderer’s blood. A land may not bo defiled by 
allowing a murderer to hang upon the tree ail 
night; the body shall be buried on the day of 
execution ; the land is sacred Ijecanse it is the 
inheritance of the people sacred to Jahweh 
(Dt21”**). A land was denied by idolatrous prac- 
tices (Jer 2’, Ezk 36*’*‘) ; it was a goodly land that 
Israel had inherited, and the people, priests, and 
rulers hod made it an aliomination by idolatry ; 
their way wa.s before men, nrjin ; the out- 
pouring of Jahweh’s wrath and captivity among 
the heathen wore the punitive, purifying reme<lies. 

2 . Purificatory media.— -We have seen that there 
are vaiious media of purification, and various acts 
of ritual to be observed. Speaking of cathartic 
sacrifices, Bobertson Smith says : 

' Puriflcatlou0 are performed by the use of any of the physical 
means that re-establish normal relations with the deity and the 
congelation of his worBhippert>-in short, by contact with 
something that contains and can impart a divine virtue. For 
ordinary purposes the use of living water may suffice, for, as 
we know, there is a sacred princi^e in such water. But the 
most powerful cleansing media are neoeeearily derived from the 
liody and blood of sacrosanct victims, and the forme of purifica- 
tion embrace such rites as the sprinkling of sacrificial blood or 
ashes on the person, anointing with holy unguents, or fumiga- 
tion with the smoke of incense, which from early times was a 
favourite accessory to sacrlflces. It seems probable, however, 
that the religious value of incense was orifpnally independent 
of animal sacrifice, for frankincense was the gum of a very 
holy species of tree, which was collected with r^gious precau- 
tions. Whether, therefore, the sar‘red odour was used In 
unguents or burned like an altar sacrifice, it appears to have 
owed its virtue, like the gum of the tamora tree, to the idea 
that it was the blood of an animate and divine plant ' (p. 42fi f.). 

The principal media of purification would thus be 
water, blood, ashes, herbs, incense, oil, shaving 
the hair, seclusion, confession, and punitive 
destruction. 

(a) Water,~^In regard to water it should be 
ol)served that sacred wells, fountains, and streams 
are often found near sanotuaries in Arabia, 
IMioenicia, and Syria. 

Robertson Smith points out (p. 173) that ' the one yenenl 
principle which runs through all the varieties of the trends 


[about aaored wmtere], and which also lies at the >»— «■ of the 
ritual, ie that the saoiw waters are inetlnct with divine life and 
energy . . . their main object Is to show how the fountain or 
stream comes to be impregnated, so to epMd[, with the vitil 
energy of the deity to which it is sacred.* And, sgsin, in 
regard to the healing power of the eaored spring, he says 
(p. 183) : * Beyond doubt the first and best fl^ft of the saored 
spring to the worshipper waa Its own lifs-giving water, and the 
first object of the religion addreesed to it was to encourage its 
benignant flow. But the life-giving power of the holy etream 
was Dv no means confined to the quickening of vegetation. 
Sacred waters are also healing waters.^ And once more (p. 184) : 
' The healing power of sacred water is closely connected with 
its purifying and consecrating power, for the primary oonoep* 
tion of uiicleannees is that of a dangerous infection. WMbings 
and purifications play a great part in Semitic ritual, and were 

S erformed with living water, which waa as such lacr^ In some 
egree.* 

(6) Blood.— For the cathaitio nature of blood 
reference ahould be made to artt. Saorifics. 
Here we need only quote the words of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews (9”) : * Without shedding of olood 
IS no remission.* 

(c) Incense.— For incense used in purification 
see al)ove, and Robertson Smith, p. 426 f. Cf. 
Nu 17“'* [EV. Ifi”**] for its atoning efficacy. 

(d) Confession.— For instances of confession cf. 
1 K 8”* " Ps 32», Pr 28», Ezr 10^ Neh 9». Dn 9^ 
Lv 16« (P)26«(‘' ), Nu 6» (P), Lv 5» (P), Neh l« 9», 
Jos 7*®, and ewecially the ceremony of the stiape- 

S oat (g.v.). The idea is both cornorate and in- 
ividual, as these instances will show. For the 
idea of lamentation cf. Is 16®, and Robertson 
Smith, p. 430 ff. 

(e) Ashes. — The term npb is frequently used as 
a token of humiliation and penitence (Job 42®, 
Is 58®, etc.). In Nu 19®*- (P) it denotes the mixture 
composed of tho ashes of the red heifer and those 
of * cedar wood, hyssop and scarlet,’ and used for 
the preparation or the * water of separation* (cf. 
G. B. Gray, Numbers [/CC], Edinburgh, 1903, 
pp. 241-247 ; for ashes of the red heifer cf. IWB 
lv. 207 f.). 

(/) Herbs. — For the use of herbs, especially the 
hyssop, for the act of sprinkling blood in ceremonies 
of purification cf. Ex 12”, Lv 14, Nu 19®, Ps 6P ; 
it is spoken of literally in 1 K 4”. G. E. Post 
{HDB ii. 442) identifies it with Oriaanum Maru, 
which is eminently adapted for the purpose of 
sprinkling. He points out that in certain of the 
ceremonial Bprinklings, as in the case of leprosy, 
there was added to the bunch some cedar-wood, 
scarlet wool, and a living bird. Gray (p. 251) con- 
tends that it was used ' ou account of its cleansing 
properties,’ and he adds ; 

* The scarlet thread was presumably selected for its colour, 
for the same obscure reason that required the cow to l>e red ; 
the cedar, perhaps, on account of Its soundneae and endurance, 
and its supposed property of imparting these qualities.’ Me 
reminds us that Pliny mentions * numerous medicinal qualities 
with which cedar and hyssop were credited in the ancient 
world ’(Rif xvi. 76X 

Litiratuei.— T he authorities are cited throughout the 
article. S. M. (JOOKK. 

PURIFICATION (Hindu).-There is nothing 
that an orthodox Briihman, or Brfihmanized castes 
generally, w*ill shun so much as external defile- 
ment. * The predominating idea in their general 
conduct, and in their every action in life, is what 
they, call cleanness,’ says J. A. Dulwis.* Tho 
rules regarding impurity {Aiaucha) and purifi- 
cation {^tddki) occupy, therefore, a conspicuous 
place in the Sansknt law-books, and there are 
many si^ial treatises in Sanskrit on this subject 
— the AktuchanirMya, ^uddhitattva^ Suddhima- 
yukha, etc. The horror or superstitious dread 
inspir^ by the sight of a corpse necomes particu- 
larly manifest in these rules. The impurity of a 
Br&hman caused by the death of a relative is de- 
clared to last In general ten days. Those who 
have carried out a dead relative and burnt his 
I nindn Mannertt Customs, and Cermmies^t p. 179. 
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corpse are required to plunge into water, dressed have each their own code of defilements and purifi< 
in their clothes. During the period of impurity cations. Nor have these ancient notions of ]^>urity 
they must sleep on the ground and practise other and impurity died out in modem India. Thus, 
austerities, and mubt give up all interoourse with according to Dubois (in India from 1792 to 
otlier people in order to avoid defiling them. When 182!)), the Hindus immediately after a funeral 
the impurity is over, they must bathe, sip water, ‘ hasten to plunm themselves into water . . . even 
and make gifts to Br&lunans. Even those who thenewsof the o^th of a relative . . . produces the 
have merely come near the smoke of a funeral sameefiectb’^ The ten days* period of mourning or 
pyre must bathe. Childbirth is an occa.sion of impurity is still observed, and during all this time 
impurity in the same way and for the same length the mourners must neither take more than one 
of time as death. Menstruating women are con- meal a day, nor shave, nor (perform dornestio wor* 
sidered unclean, and their touch contaminates, ship, nor use dainties or spices. A sick ^lerson is 
They become pure after four days by bathing. A entirely excluded from some religious ceremonies, 
bath is also ordained for a man who touches such a Married womon near the period of confinement 
woman, or the carrier of a corpse, or members of are taken into a small rwnn or shed, where they 
toe lowest castes, or the corpses of certain animals, are shut up for a whole month, during whicli 
or one who has had his hair cut, or has vomited or period they must touch neither domestic utensils 
been purged, etc. If the lower part of the body nor clothes, still less any person. The same 
has been defiled by one of the impure excretions rule is observed during the monthly sickness of 
of the body, it is sufficient to cleanse the limb in a woman. The time of seclusion being over, she 
question with earth and water. In minor cases of has to take a bath, or else a large quantity of 
pollution, as after spitting or sneezing, one has to water is inured over her head and bo<ly. If a 
sip water. The ancient and ppmar story of woman miscarries, the family become impure for 
lung Nola shows how one neglecting such purUica- ten days. * A scnipulous Brahmin,’ Dubois says, 
tion was supposed to be liable to be possessed by * would be defiled and obliged to batlie if by acci 
a demon. Even before birth men were believed dent his feet should touch a bone, a piece of broken 
to be tainted with uncleanness, and the various glass or earthenware, a rag, a leaf from which any 
MamskaraSi such as tonsure, investiture with the one had eaten, a bit of skin or leather, hair, or any 
sacred thread, marriage, etc., were regwded os other unclean thing. . . . hut any one may sit on 
purificatory ceremonies capable of removing that the ground without fear of defilement, if the place 
taint (Maim, ii. 27). has oeen recently rubbed over with cow-dung.’ “ 

Purity in regard to food was considered even Here wo have a modern instance of the veneration 
more essential than external purity, and the rules paid to the cow. A mediaeval instance of it may 
concerning allowed and forbidden food are very be found in al-Birfinl, where he speaks of Hindus 
numerous (see Food [Hindu]). Drinking alcoholic returned to their homes from Muslim captivity, 
drinks was reckoned as a mortal sin, like killing when, after fasting by way of expiation, they were 
a Brahman or incest. Any one offering spirits to buried in the dung, stale, and milk of cows for a 
a Brahman was liable to capital punishment, and certain number of days, and given similar dirt to 
one tiffering forbidden food to such had to ^y a eat afterwards. The fear of personal contact with 
heavy fine ( xxxv. 1, v. 08 ff.). A Brahman people of a different caste is gradually dying out in 
^ting the food or water of, or eating with, a this age of trams and railways, but tliere are even 
Sadra or other person of low caste had to perform now depressed castes—e.g., in Kashmir— which are 
a penance, such os the pardAw (fasting for twelve obliged U) live outside of the villages, and must 
days) or sUntapana (subsisting for one day on the make a sign to pereons of high ca.ste from a dis- 
five products of a cow, including her urine and tance so as to avoid meeting them (see Pariah). 
dung, and fasting the next day). Another set of Many of the ancient niles regarding food and 
rules concerns the purification of inanimate objects commensality are still in force, and nothing is so 
{dra^fyakuddhi). ^irituous drinks and the impure ^t to cause loss of caste as a breach of these rules. 


tion was supposed to be liable to be possessed by 
a demon. Even before birth men were believed 
to be tainted with uncleanness, and the various 
mmskdraSi such as tonsure, investiture with the 
sacred thread, marriage, eto., were reguded os 
purificatory ceremonies capable of removing that 
taint (Maim, ii. 27). 

Purity in regard to food was considered even 
more essential than external purity, and the rules 
oonoerning allowed and forbidden food are very 
numerous (see Food [Hindu]). Drinking alcoholic 
drinks was reckoned as a mortal sin, like killing 
a Brfihman or incest. Any one offering spirits to 
a Brahman was liable to capital punishment, and 
one offering forbidden food to such had to pay a 
heavy fine ( xxxv. 1, v. 08 ff.). A Brahman 
testing the food or water of, or eating with, a 
Sadra or other person of low caste had to perform 
a penance, such as the pardka (fasting for twelve 
days) or sdntapana (subsisting for one day on the 
five products of a cow, including her urine and 
dung, and fasting the next day). Another set of 
rules concerns the purification of inanimate objects 
{drawakuddhi). ^irituous drinks and the impure 
excretions of tlie body are declared to cause the 
worst kind of pollution. If an iron vessel has been 
defiled by them, it should be cleansed by heating 
it in fire ; utensils made of stone or shells should 
be du(^ into a pit for seven days ; objects made of 
horn, ivory, or bone should be cleansed by being 

E laued ; but wooilen or earthenware vessels should 
e thrown away. In lighter cases of pollution the 
defiled object snould be washed or sprinkled with 
water, or rubbed with earth or ashes, etc., the 
general rule being that earth and water should be 
constantly applied as long as the scent or moisture 
caused by an unclean sutetance continues on the 
defiled object. Specially purifying qualities are 
attributed to cows, the cow Ming considered a 
sacred animal. Thus not only are the five products 
of a cow (pafkhaqavya) swallowed, but a piece of 
ground may be cleans^ by allowing cows to pass 
some time on it or by plastering it with cow-dung ; 
stagnant water is pure if a cow nas drunk from it ; 
and even drops of water trickling from a cow’s 
horn are said to have an expiatory power. The 
detailed provisions regarding a man’s daily bath, 
which include the recitation of prayers and other 
fcligiouB ceremonies, also fall under the head of 
punfioatory rules. Bathing in a sacred river is 
helloved U* be specially purifying, and the water 
of the Ganges is considers the purest of all kinds 
of water. 

The Buddhists, Jains, and other religious sects 


to cause loss or caste as a breacn ox these rules. 
Ime rumour that the British Government wiis con- 
spiring to rob the Si^ys of their caste by greas 
ing the cartridges of tne jpins with ofiensive fat 
was among the causes oi the Mutiny of 1857. 
Earthenware vessels have to be destroyed in cose 
of defilement, whereas metal onus may lie purified 
bj Mmshing.* It is true that Brahiiians and 
rich Sudras are gradually abandoning the use 
of earthenware ye.s8els for cooking. Silk and cloth 
made of the fibres of certain plants are and were 
believed to remain always pure. It is for this 
reason that the ancient Br&hman hermits used to 
wear clothes made of such material, and tliat a 
modem Brahman doctor, when feeling the pulse of 
a Sadra, first wraps up the patienPs wnst in a 
small piece of silk so that he may not be defiled 
by touching his skin.* The prevailing belief in the 
sanctity and purifying power of Ganges water is 
too weft known to require illustration. 

rjmRATCRK.--7^ /TMh’tutof of Vtfiriu, tr. J. Jolly in SBK 
vfi. [Oxford, 10001 ; The Law$ of Menu, tr. O. Biihlor, ih. xxv. 
(do. Ib86]; J. A. Dubois, Hindu Mannere, Cwttotns, and 
Ceretnonieti, tr. II. K. Bcauohaim), Oxford, 190G ; J. Wilson, 
Indian CaHe, Bombay, 1877 : S. C. Bose, The ftindnoa as they 
arOt Oaloutta, 1881; al-Birunl’s India, tr. E. Bachau, 2 vola., 
London, 1888 ; BO, pasMim. J. JoLLY. 

PURIFICATION (Iranian). —In tlie less de- 
veloped religions of the world purification means 


1 Loe. cit. 

8 Ib. p. ISl. 


a/6.p. 182 f. 
« Ib. p. 181 1. 
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the expuiaion of the contagion of a ritual pollution. 
In higher religions it ia above ^ all the libera* 
tion From an ethical depreciation. Mazdaeiam 
combinea both conceptions. The annulling of sin 
is primarily to be obtained by outweighmg the 
evil deeds, evil words, evU thoughts by deeds, 
good words, good thoughts {ku^kyaoiknat KukHa^ 
kunuita). A penitentim formula {paUita) was also 
recited before the dotatUr,^ The term paitUa ex- 

f )rosses the balance of merits and sins,* and in 
ater texts seems to be applied to the state of mind 
of the penitent renouncing the sin. and saying, 
* Henceforth I will no more commit the sin.** But 
there is no remission— or, more exactly, neutraliz- 
ing— of the sin unless by good actions in compensa- 
tion for the evil inflict^ on good creation by the 
evil act. In the Vendldad these works are enumer- 
ated ; they consist in building bridges, gifts to the 
priests, purification of defiled good beings, etc. 
More often regular penances are provided, in the 
form of strokes by means of a wnip of discipline 
(aaktrd^ araosho-Jjparana). The rate of strokes is 

g 'ven in several passages of the Vendiddd. In 
ter times, as a substitute for the strokes, silver 
coins were paid by the penitent, and a scale of 
lines was established. 

Often, also, spells had to be recited, expiatory 
offering had to be presented, or purihcations per- 
formed;* and here we have prescriptions connected 
with the more materialistic conception of purity 
and purification, as we find it in lower religions, 
where sin is but one of the many pollutions that 
may be indicted upon man and have to be wiped off 
by means of some ritual process.* Mazdmism 
gives to purity and purification as much import- 
ance as any lower religion, because those concep- 
tions have been made to fit into the dualistic 
system. Pollutions come from contact with impure 
beings or are ascribed to demons, exactly as in 
the Mliefs of primitive people, but they are con- 
sidered at the same time as an achievement of 
Ahrinian, the evil spirit, creator of the evil crea- 
tion, source of every evil, material or moral. 
When those defilements are suppressad by means 
of water, gdmezy and other substances, or by 
rituals completely similar to those used for that 
purpose in all magical proceedings, it is inasmuch 
as tnese elements are endowed with the purifying 
power emanating from Orniazd, the producer of 
good creation. In all this we have to do with 
as^iects of the great struggle between the two 
principles. The material and the moral aspects of 
parity are wholly intermingled in Mazdtean con- 
ceptions. 

The verb yaoshdH^ *to purify,* is akin to I^t. 
jus and Skr. yoah. It refers to all that is fine, 
good, or righb- all that is as it should be. In the 
Gdthda the word is found only once and means * to 
accomplish,’ * to make perfect,* ‘ to put in good 
sbape.^ It is used of the efoena, the conscience, 
the soul of the faitliful, while in the Vendiddd we 
find it used of the Ixidy and of all kinds of material 
beings susceptible of l^ing polluted. 

Darmesteter* compares tnis double meaning to 
that of * cleanliness’ in English, which is amoral 
as well as a material virtue—* cleanliness is next 
to godliness ’ ; and he adds with much reason that, 
for a Zoroastrian, cleanliness is an as^iect of godli- 
ness, since it is the state of a being belonnhg to 
Ahura Mazdflh. In most cases one nos to do with 
pollutions that are real infections or defilements. 
But they not only soil ; th^ also put one in the 
IKiwer of the evil spirits. Impurity most nearly 

1 Ct. L. 0 . OMartelli, TKs Philotophy ih» Maedayaanian 
Riligiont Bug. tr., Bombay, 188S, p. 10$. 
s 0. Bartb^omae, AUiran. ffOiwbitob, Btraisburg, 1904, f.v. 
s Shdya$t-ld-8hdif(utt vUl. 8 ; Oasartelli, p. 170. 

* V«nd. xiv. 7ff. » Cf. art. Magic (Iranian). 

* Zand-Avata, il. p. x. 


resembles the contagion of a disease ; it extends 
by contact and dooms the victim to perdition 
unless it be redeemed by a purification that gives 
it back to the realm of Ormazd. The conception 
of purity oomes fairly near to that of health. All 
that is unhealthy or abnormal in the body is 
impure: disease, menstruation, childbirth, death 
of the whole body or of parts of it ; and, after all, 
sin is a kind of disease also— a folly in contrast 
with wise conduct {drmatay) or the right kind of 
mind (Vohn Monah). 

It is therefore not surprising that MazdsBism 
professes that wise conduct and ^ood teaching 
purify man’s life ( Yaozhdao nmakydx aipi zantkam 
[Kj. xlviiL 6]). 

The worst impurity is that which arises from 
contact with a corpse. For a Mazdaean, to die was 
to pass into the power of the druj Nasu 
Hence it is necessary to minimize the evil pro- 
duced by this demon oy protecting all good bemgs 
and suhstanoes from its power, and, if contact has 
taken place, it is urgent that the defiled substance 
should be freed as .soon as possible from the gr^u 
of the druj. The first process of purification appliea 
in that case ia the aagdid, or the look of a dog, pre- 
ferably of one with yellow ears and four eyes {i.e. 
with spots near the eyes). This, however, is not 
sufficient to destroy tne impurity inherent in the 
corpse, and every person ana thing that has come 
in (lirect or even indirect contact with it must he 
purified. The contact is greater on .soft and wet 
ground and where decompo.sition has set in. The 
corpse is therefore deposited on a fiat stone around 
which the naad-aeddr traces with a knife three 
deep circles to prevent the Nasu from infecting 
the surroundings. The corpse has to be stripped 
of its soft and liquid parts by the action of vultures 
or other animals of the evil creation. 1 1 ia therefore 
deposited in some remote and dry place far from the 
cultivated fields or on a dakkma till it is completely 
dried up. Then it is presumed to be no longer 
infectious. All kinds oi purification are prescriM 
for the people who perform the duties connected 
with the dressing of the corpse and its transporta- 
tion. idee, further, art. Death, etc. (Parsi). 

Next to death, the worst impurity is menstrual 
blood. The daaht&ny * woman during her courses,’ 
must he kept indoors in a special room (Pahl. 
ar7neshi-gdh)y where food is handed to her from a 
distance by means of a stick. The woman after 
childbirth is treated in the same way, and must 
ho confined during forty days in the arnmfU^dht 
which greatly increases the mortality among Parsi 
women. 

All that is detached from the body, being dead, 
is impure. Hence the ceremonies prescribed for 
cutting the hair or the nails [Vend, xvii. 1-9). 
This is also the reason why the priest wears the 
paitiddnat or piece of gauze, before his mouth 
when he comes near the sacred fire— lest he should 
soil it by his breath. 

All that has been touched by one of the defiling 
substances has to he purified, and tlie greater part 
of the Vendiddd is aevoted to the description of 
the ritual processes securing the purification of all 
kinds of elements or materials, such as wood 
(Vend, vii. 28), corn (id. 32), water (vi. 26), fire 
(viii. 73 ff.), earth (vi. 1-24), the house of a dead 
man (viii. 3) or the road followed by the carriers 
of the corpse (id. 14, 22), household utensils (vii. 
74), clothes (id. 10 ff.), and animals— the cow 
that has eaten from a corpse (t6. 76 f.). Soft and 
porous substances require a more complete cleans- 
ing than hard and dry ones, and purincations are 
more elaborate in winter than in summer. 

The cleansing substances are the same as ai‘e 
used in all rituals of the same kind, viz. above 
lUi, water, and next to it gaoma^ (Pahl. gdmez)^ 
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or urine of cattle. A rivdyat quoted in Darme- 
Bteter {Zend-Avestat ii. 266) explains that, when 
JamshM (Yima XshaSta) extracted Tahmuruz 
from the of Ahriman, he had soiled his hands ; 
but, a drop of gdmiz having by chance fallen on 
them, they immediately recovered their fine 
aspect. Earth is also mentioned at times as a 
purifying element ( Vend, vii. 14, 74). 

As for fire, it is generally considered to be the 
purifying element jpor it has been 

exalted so high in Zoroastrianism, as the purest 
offspring of the good spirit, that it cannot be used 
as a punfier. It must never come in contact with 
anything impure. 

Pot some specially serious oases of contamina* 
tion there was provideil an extensive ceremony— 
the harashnum^ or purification of the nine nights, 
described in Vend, viii. 35-72 and ix. 1-67. The 
ground had to be prepared by cutting down trees 
in a dry place. Then holes had to be dug, and 
furrows drawn. The unclean person had to walk 
to the holes, recite a prayer, and be sprinkled 
with water and gomez on all parts of his body in 
succession. 

LiTBRATURa— Besides the works mentioned throughout, see 
J. Darmesteter, Lt Zend-iioesto, 8 voIm., Paris, 1892-93 (esp. 
the introd. to the Vendidnd)\ C. P. Tiele, Gesch, van den 
Oodediemt in de OudhtAd, Amsterdam, 1896-1901. il. ; H. 
Oldenberg, Die iranisohe Religion Die Kvliur der Gegen- 
wart, I. iti. pt. i.), Leipzig, 180o, p. 77 ; P. Spiegel, Die tradi- 
tumeile Liiteraiwr der Parun, do. 1860 ; W. Geiger, Ostirdn- 
i$ch$ Kuliur im Altertum, Erlangen, 1882. 

Albebt J. Carnov. 

PURIFICATION (Jain). — i. Introductory 
remarks.— The Jains pf to-day are rightly proud of 
the old saying that a Jain might be trusted in the 
zenana of a king ; so great, indeed, was their 
character for purity that it won for them the 
epithet of parnqhara paveJid, ‘worthy to enter 
another’s house. ^ There can be little doubt that 
this splendid reputation was due to the ethical 
character of their religion, though even to-day the 
ethical nature of Jainism is insufficiently realized 
by European scholars, and too little appreciated 
even by the Jains themselves. It is in accordance 
with this ethical tradition that sins again.st purity 
of any kind are never glossed over, but always 
treated with the greatest severity. Adultery is 
accounted one of the most heinous sins, equivalent 
to taking life {Jim hiihsd), and the layman or 
monk who breaks the vow of chastity is held to 
have broken all his vows. Every sin of impurity, 
whether it lie in thonght, word, or deed, or in 
causing utliers to offend against the law of chastity 
in thought, word, or deed, must be confessed tu 
one’s ilirector {guru) as soon as possible, and the 
penance imposed by him performed. The usual 
penalty for unchastity is for a monk nothing short 
of expulsion from the order, and he must undergo 
long fastings before he can hope to obtain reordina- 
tion. A layman guilty of impurity is held to have 
slipped back on the ladder of rebirths and fallen 
below the stage not only of being a Jain but even 
of being liuman, and he must observe the strictest 
fasts with the idea of torturing the body which led 
him to commit such crimes bofore he can win l)ack 
again the birthright which he has forfeited. If 
the sin be not repented of and confessed, the most 
hideous torments await the offender in a future 
rebirth as a hell-being. With regard to women 
who sin against the law of chastity, a Jain husband 
can never divorce his wife, but, if she prove un- 
faithful, he would very probably separate from her, 
and though, as a rule, the practice of taking a 
second wife is much looked down on, it would be 
considered pardonable in such a case, and the 
woman wouul look forward with dread to being 
widowed in her next existence. 

The idea of purity differs of course for a monk 


and a layman. The monk must observe the most 
rigorous celibacy, never looking at, thinking of, 
speaking to, or touching a woman, never even 
sitting where a woman has sat or stroking a female 
animid. It is interesting to notice that these laws 
are enforced in their sacred books not only by 
every religious sanction present and future, but 
also by appealing to the natural laziness of the 
monk, warning him of the burdens and' cares of 
married life. 

A layman vows to maintain his wife in all 
honour and loyalty and to renounce the society of 
other women. It is customary for a devout layman 
to observe celibacy before any of the great Jain 
festivals or fasts, before going on pilgrimage, and 
for twenty days in every month, and, as he 
advances in holiness, he at last renounces entirely 
the society of his wife {brahmacharya pratimd),^ 
All unnatural sins against purity are punished in 
tliis life by heavy penances, or alter rebirth by the 
most hideous tortures. 

The Jains are also proud of the purity of their 
worship, for courtesans are not to oe found con- 
nected with their temples, nor does their religion 
permit any &akti or vdma mdrga orgies, and tkeir 
entire sacred literature contains nothing approach- 
ing to the Tantras of the Hindus. 

with regard to ritual purity and purifications, 
the Jains themselves say that they have borrowed 
their rites from the Hindus and especially from 
the Brahmans ; so it will be interesting to compare 
the two systems on this point. A Jain is alwiws 
most anxious to maintain ceremonial purity, tor 
only when in a state of ritual holiness can he go 
to temple or monastery, or perform any of ms 
religious duties, such as meditation, adoration, or 
reading tlie sacred books ; but ceremonial pollution 
is very difficult to avoid, accruing, as it does, in so 
many minor ways,* and especially on the occurrence 
of any birth or death in a family. 

a. Birth impurity {vfddhi «ufaA»).— Before the 
birth of the first child the young mother goes to 
her own old home, where she must stay for at least 
a month and a quarter after the child’s birth ; 
during all this time she is considered ceremonially 
impure and ‘ untouchable,’ and her husband is not 
allowed to see her or to enter the house where site 
is living.* The child, when born, is considered 
impure, and the midwife bathes it with all ^lossible 
speed, for, if it dies before lioiiig thus punfied, it 
might have to be buried somewhere in the compound 
of the house instead of in the children’s cemetery 
reserved for infants dying when less than eighteen 
months old, which is situated near the bumjng 
ghfit. 

There are four distinct stages in the progress of 
the mother back to ceremonial purity : 

(a) On the tenth day after the child’s birth she bathes in the 
house anil on the very bed on which she Kuve birth to the child ; 
her forehead is marked with an aiispicious mark {ohdndah) in 
red powder, and a changfe is made in her diet. 8he is not 
allowed to touch milk during the whole forty days of her im- 
purity, and the first day after the child’s birth she has to 
observe as a fast ; if she rebels very much against this, she may 
be given a native dish called rdba (a gruel made of wheat-flour, 
ghi, and molasses). Up to the tonth day she is allowed to eat 
only a favourite Jain dish called 4iro (the same ingredients as 
raba, but less liquid), but after the tenth day she may take 
bread and the curried vegetables which she so keenly relislios, 
and several different kinds of gruel. 

(b) On the twentieth day the mother again bathes in the house, 
and on the same bedstead, which is then washed and put in the 
sun : and the earthen floor and sometimes the walls of the room 
are freshly plastered with the usual mixture of cla3', cowKliing, 
and water. An auspicious mark is again put on her forehearl 
(she had nut hoeii allowed to do this dtinng the intervening 
days), and, though she Is still 'untouchable,' and iiiiist sit apart 
and eat apart, she may now he allowed to sweep the house, but 


I See M. Stevenson, Heart of Jainiern, p. 223. 

3 76. p. 268. 

3 If, however, he is very anxious to see bis flrst-bom, it may 
be brought outside the house for him to look at after it is twelve 
fla\s old. 
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mttat not go outside (unleati the foinily is so pm^r that ohe must 
help withthe work). On this jiartlnilar day she may again eat 
Hro and, according to some Joins, she may now begin to tell 
her 

(«) On the thirtieth day, or on the Thursday nearest to the 
thirtieth day after the child’s birth, the mother bathes in the 
ordinary bathing-place of the household, whether it be in a 
room or in the oourtyard, and again is decorated with the 
auspicious mark and given iiro to eat ; she It now considered 
less tiuolean and allowed to go outside the house, though she 
still must not touch any one or go to the nunnery or temple. 

(d) On the fortieth day, or on some convenient Snnday, Tues- 
day. or Thursday nearest the fortieth day, the mother bathes 
again in the household batiiing-plooe, and is at last considered 
ceremonially pure ; she is now allowed to touch the household 
water-pots, the family hearth, and the hand-mill, and may cook 
for her friends. If during these forty days she has used earthen 
tx>ts, they will be thrown away, but the brass vessels that hod 
been kept apart for her use will be cleansed by fire or ashes, 
and taken into general use. After bathing, the moUier is 
markiHi with the chdndalo and is given Hro or some specially 
dainty dish to eat, perhaps kathsdra (a dish resembling firo. but 
not cooked with ghf). She then goes to her mother-in-law’s 
house (which is probably her husband's house also), does 
obeisance at the feet of her mother-in-law, and offers that much- 
feared lady a present of money, which varies according to her 
purse. Very often the daughter-in-law gives two rupees if a 
son has l>o«n born to her, and eight aunas if it is only a 
daughter. After this her husband may permit her to return to 
her own mother’s house (or a varying mriod lasting proiiably 
six months— this seems the ’ correct ^tnlng to do, as it is the 
Brahman custom— or he may summon her at any time. 

Among moHt of the Jains the child’s father is 
considered impure for ten days, and for that length 
of time he is not allowotl to go to the temples or 
{)erform any religions dtities; and all his near 
relatives tliat boar his suniamo are in tlie same 
state of ceremonial impurity (though, unlike the 
Brahmans, they are allowed to celebrate weddings 
during that period). The impuritv is removed at 
the end of ten days by simply oatliing in the 
ordinary way. In cases of necessity, however, 
the father and his relatives may purify them- 
selves by ordinary bathing the day after the child’s 
birth. ^ Though the Jains are anxious that the 
mother shoula not die before the purification is 
complete, yet, if she should not survive, they do 
not have to perform that pathetically tragic rite 
of bathing the young mother’s dead form one 
hundred and eight separate times, as the N&gar 
Brahmans do. It is good to know that human 
nature is stronger than tradition, and the writer’s 
Indian friends have assured her that, if their wives 
were to die in childbirth, they would now break 
through every custom and insist on being with 
them at the last. 

3. Death defilement. — The defilement which 
death brings on a household (mffyu sHtaka) is far 
heavier than that of a birth. During the time the 
pollution lasts the Jains, like the Brfthmans, can 
celebrate no marriage, hear no music, eat no 
sumptuous meals, ana perform no religious duties, 
and they must wear only white turbans, but, unlike 
the Brahmans, they need not shave off their 
moustaches. 

When a Jain is dying, he is placed on the floor, 
w’hioh has been newly plastered with cow -dung 
and clay (if Hindu influence is strong, the cow- 
diing wul probably have been mixed with water 
from the river Ganges), and the patient is so 
arranged that his liMMd is towards the north and 
his feet towards the south. Great attention is 
paid to the purification of the dying man’s soul, 
and, with this in view, he is urged, even before he 
has been placed on the floor, to take certain vows, 
especially that of reliffions suicide {santharo 
pd(ha),* in which he promises never to eat or drink 
again while he lives ; he also gives away much in 
alms for feeding cattle and uie poor; and, the 
moment he dies, his heirs ofter further alms in his 
name. Still with the object of purification, a lamp 
f ;d with melted butter is lit close to the man when 

J The mother’s own brothers are not oonsidcred oeremoniidly 
impure, though Uiey may have been in the house where the 
child wu bom. 

> See Stevenson, p. 221. 


he is on the point of death, and is kept constantly 
burning till the dead body is carried out of the 
house. Tlio corpse is not usually bathed, but, in 
the case of a woman dying w’liile her husband is 
still living, the bi^; toe of her right foot is bathed, 
and her forehead is smeared with red |K>wder. 

Every one in the house is considered unclean ; 
the men of the family go with the corpse to the 
burning- ground and liathe before returning.^ The 
women leave the house to go and bathe in a river 
or tank after the corpse has been carried out, but 
they must be careful to return before the men. 
The )>criod of ceremonial impurity lasts for seven 
or nine days, and is broken on a Monday, Thurs- 
day, or Friday nearest the seventh day, when the 
men all ^ to the river and bathe, and then shave 
for the first time since the death occurred. The 
women bathe in the house, wash their hair, and 
change their clothes.^ The house has also been 
impure during the week, and no outsider would 
drink water in it ; but now it is all cleansed and 
re-plastered with cow-dung. The room in which 
the person died is re-plastered with 8i^>ecial care, 
and, if Hindu influence is strong, it will be further 
purified by having cow-urine sprinkled on the floor. 
All the clothes worn during the seven days have 
to be washed, the vessels used purified with 
ashes and water, and the cooking-hearth cleansed 
with water and cow-dung. The funeral ceremonies 
end with a feast to all the caste-follows, whether 
Vai^nava, Jain, or SvAini NArayana by religion. 

4. Special impurity of women.— The birth and 
death mtalca are the two great periods of impurity 
for a man, but a woman contracts ceremonial 
pollution more frequently, and is regarded as 
touchable for four days in every month. During 
this time she must sit apart either on a thick cloth 
or on a hassock made of sacking, and, though she 
may sleep on a bed, it must not have the mattress 
spread over it, but only sacking or thick cloth. 

must eat apart, and may not touch copper or 
bronze vessels, though she is allowed to use brass 
or crockery, but all the vessels that she touches 
are regarded aa impure and have to be cleansed at 
the end of the four days. She should not go out of 
ilie house, if she can possibly avoid doing so, and 
of course cannot visit temple or nunnery ; nor may 
she perform any of her religions duties, such as 
meditation or confession, even in the house. Dur- 
ing these days she must not cook for the family or 
touch the hearth or the water-pots. At the end of 
the fourth day she bathes, changes her clothes, and 
washes her hair. On the occasion of first attaining 
puberty, however, the purification ceremonies are 
more elaborate. The girl, >vho, though married, 
is probably still living in her mother’s house, 
batnes after the fourth day and puts on a simple 
green bodice and red s&n (two auspicious colours) 
that her mother has prepared for her, and then 
starts out for her motber-m-law’s house ; but, just 
before she leaves, her mother puts some molasses 
in her mouth. Arrived at her destination, she 
makes her reverence at her mother-in-law’s feet 
and offers her two rupees ; and the old lady, if 
gracious and kindly, presents her daughter-in-law 
with a more elaborate green bodice fashioned of 
silk. Then the mother-in-law invites her to a 
feast of specially nice food, which will include a 
dish of wheat, treacle, and gh\ {lapan). The girl 
can be suinmoneil any time after this to go and 
live with her husband m her mother-in-law’s oouse, 
and the sewing of the trousseau will be hastened, 
for she must not go till this is completed. Prob- 

1 1t it interestinff to notice that, thoui;:b the body may be 
carried out through the ordinary houie-door, there are usually 
certain city-gates through which a corpse may not be borne. 

3 Near relatives, even if living in a distant village, are obliged 
to go and bathe in a stream immediately after nearing of the 
death. 
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ablv, despite all the bowing that she has done and 
will do at her motherdn-law’s feet, the last thing 
that her own mother will whisper in her ear will be 
the proverb, ‘ Don’t be as bitter as a nim-tree, or 
you will be spat out ; but don’t be as sweet as 
sugar, or you will be eaten up (with the work they 
will put on you].* 

5. Accidental pollution.— A Jain, however, may 
aim acouire pollution in his ordinary life, and 
especially through what he eats and drinks. The 
worst fault that a man can commit is to oat meat, 
and, if this were done openly and nersistently, he 
would be put out of caste absolutely and never be 
allowed to eat with his equals again. If, however, 
it were done accidentaUy ana repent^ of, the 
offender would confess it to his director and have 
to observe very strict fasts before he would be 
regarded as purified. The rule is the same for 
drunkenness : even moderate wine-drinking is ab- 
solutely prohibited on account of the entry of life 
by fermentation, though eating opium and smoking 
tobacco (while not approved of) do not render a 
man impure. 

Pollution is also acquired by touching an out- 
caste (an untoucliable), and, after sitting beside 
one in a train or brushing against one, Jains 
purify themselves either by bathing and changing 
their garments, or, if less particular, by just 
sprinkling water over their clothes ; village Jains 
are content with simply touching a Muhammadan 
by way of piirifioation. If an out-caste passed 
very near tneir house or accidentallv entered a 
room, Jains would purify it by sprinkling water, 
and, if he brought them wood, they would sprinkle 
water on the faggots; in the same way, after 
walking through an out-oaste quarter of the town, 
they would purify themselves by bathing or by 
sprinkling. Tho rule seems to be that a very 
particular Jain purihes himself by iiniiierHioii or, 
rather, affusion, and a less strict one does it just as 
effectually by aspersion— an interesting parallel to 
the varying methods of Christian baptism. 

Bronze and copper vessels are treated with great 
respect ; if they should, despite every precaution, 
1>6 aehled, they are pat into the fire to Ik cleansed. 
Brass vessels can oe purified with fire or more 
simply with ashes, crockery by being washed in 
warm water ; bat the writer was shown in one 
house the glass that a Muhammadan visitor fre- 
quently drank from, kept in a special niche in the 
garden wall. In schools, in the same way, the 
vessels used by Muiiammadans are kept separate 
from those belonging to Hindu or Jain children. 

If the whole of a house be defiled — by a dog 
bringing a bone into it or a crow dropping some 
meat in the courtyard — the householder BummonH 
a Muhammadan or some meat-eating Hindu, such 
as a Ko)i, to take it away and himself purities the 
house by sprinkling water and cow-urine where the 
meat had lain. 

Unlike the Hindus, the Jains do not become 
impure during an eclipse, but, where Vai^nava 
influence prevails, they throw away their earthen 
cooking-pots when the eclipse is over and bathe 
in a river. 

Like the Hindus, the Jains perform ceremonial 
bathing and teeth-oleansing every morning, and 
until their teeth have been rubbed with the tooth- 
stick they will not swallow a drop of water.' 
Monks and nuns, once they are professed, may 
never bathe, lest they should injure the water-^'im. 
Naturally cleanly ascetics, however, evade this by 
rubbing themselves over witli a cloth which hiis 
been moistoned in warm water. Bat they must 
never clean their teeth. Before they are professed, 
they l^the in the ordinary way, and then their 

I Outch and M&rw&r Jains do not, like other Jains, bathe 
dally as a religious duty. 


heads are shaved except one look of hair which 
they must themselves pull out. Every year after- 
wards they have to pull out their hair ' before the 
great annual confession— a custom which is believed 
to be p^uliar to the Jains. 

The idols in the temples are also bathed cvei;y 
morning, but the most elaborate idol-bathing is 
yiat which takes place everv twenty-five years at 
Hravana Belgolft (see art. Festivals asv Fasts 
[Jain]). Before a man can worsliip in a temple, he 
must bathe; and, if he wishes to penetrate the 
inner shrine, he must bathe at tho temple and don 
the special pure clothes provided at the cost of tlie 
community and kept in a particular rouin attached 
to the temple. In K&thiawar the Jains seem to be 
able to go to England without going through any 
special purification on their return, but in other 
places where Vai^nava influence is strong a Jain 
goes and bathes in a sacred river, such os the 
Ganges, the Godftvari, or the Narbada, and, under 
the pressure of Hindu opinion, he might even si)» 
the fivefold neotar which consists of butter, curds, 
milk, sugar, and honey. He would also probably 
have to go on pilmmage to Pfilitfina, (HrnAr, or 
some other sacred place. All this trouble, how- 
ever, is sometimes avoided by a well -understood 
and useful fiction— the man simply giving out that 
he is going on pilgrimage, and then quietly proceed- 
ing to Europe, but returning via the pilgrim resort. 

M.ff., A well-known Jain gentleman was travelling in Germany 
at the outbreak of the war and suffered all aorta of diftlcultitm 
before he was able to leave for India. He was careful, however, 
to return to his native place by way of a sacred hill ; and it was 
apparently aanuined that he had spent the whole time there, 
thougii his hearers must have found it diillcult to reconcile the 
stirring adventures, alarms, and excureious under the Kaiser’s 
tyranny, which he openly recounted to every one he met, Willi 
the peaceful happenings incident to a pilgrimage, which ought 
to have composed his story. Anyhow, no purification was 
demanded. 

Litkratueb.— T he Information contained in the above article 
has been derived directly from Jain informants. Bee also the 
present writer’s Not«s on Modem Jainism, Oxford, 1910, Tho 
lioart JainUm, do. 1016 ; and SBJH xxii. 11884] and xlv. 

US961. Makgarbt Stevenson. 

PURIFICATION (Japanese). — Ah oleanlincHs 
or purity is tlie dominating ideal of Shinto, rites 
and ceremonies of purification make up a consider- 
able portion of the * way of the gofls.^ The inoKt 
important among these are the two ceremonies 
known as /larai and miaogi. 

Their origin is said to date from pre-historie 
times as far back as Izanagi and Izariami, the male 
and female creators of the land of Toyo-ashi-hara, 
as Japan was anciently called. 

Izanaiiii died and departed to tho land of yomi, or darkness ; 
her husband followed her and, behold, * her body was already 
putrid, mog^ta ewarmed over it . . . and Izatmfd, greatly 
shocked, exoToinied, “ What a hideous and polIiiUid land I have 
come to unawares!” Bo be speedily ran away.’ He threw 
aside the stick with which hs had toucdied the dea<l, and his 
belt, garmenUi, waist-cloth, hat, and bracelet, thus sweeping off 
everything that had clothed his body. The action was called 
harai, literally the ‘ 8weei>itig off.’ Thereafter he jumped into 
the sea and cleansed his iKxly with its water. This was termed 
mitogi, 'watering ’ the body, in toki n of liie removal of all im- 
purities. Thus harai and mieogi became integral parts of court 
oeremony and consequently of Shinto ritual. 

There are various kinds of Aarai, named accord- 
ing to their purpose and importance: yoshino- 
harai, akuno-karai, 6-harai, kamino-l\nrni, nnkano- 
harai, shimono-harai, etc. Yoshi means ‘goo<l,’ 
and yoshino-harai is to secure the good; aku 
means ‘evil,* and akuno-harai is to avoid evil; 6 
means ‘great,’ and o-harai is tho most important 
of all; mmi, imhf, and shimo mean respectively 
‘ upper,’ ‘ middle,’ and ‘ lower,’ thus indicating 
their grade of importance. 

The 6-harai, or great purification, is a ceremony 
intendcHl to cleanse from all the evils and pollutions 
experienced since its last celebration. It is ob- 
served twice a year (at the end of June and the 
1 Stevenson, p. 166 f. 
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end of December), when the official In charge, after 
the proper purification of his own body, oners flax 
and a sword. The most important part of the 
ceremony is the reading of the formula known as 
the Namtomi no-norito^ so called from the fact 
that in the beginning the family of Nakatomi had 
charge of the reading. The formula first announces 
to all whom it may concern the celebration of the 
ceremony, then enumerates the evils and impurities 
which have been incurred, and concludes with the 
statement that these all shall be purged away by 
the virtue of the rite. 

The O-Aami was usually performed at the 
southern gate of the royal palace in Kyoto. 
Special messengers were sent by the court to all 
parts of the empire, and the same ceremony was 
performed in various Shinto temples. Regulations 
pverniug the details of the ceremony were formu- 
lated from time to time, but these tended not to 
perpetuate the ceremony but to hasten its decdine. 
For several hundred years previous to the restora- 
tion of 1BC8 the observance of these ceremonies 
was much neglected by the court; but with the 
restoration, together with many old forms, they 
were again brought into more or less prominence. 

Special occasions of public calamity, such as the 
outbreak of pestilence, famine, or destructive fires, 
also call for the observance of o-harai. Local ana 
individual harai are at times observed for various 
reasons upon a much smaller scale. Individual 
harai has at times been looked upon as a penalty 
for certain oflenoes, and in A.D. 801 was carried to 
such an extent that the court issued an ordinance 
regulating its use. 

Saikai, or nwnoimi, is a form of self-purification 
in preparation for worship. When the worship 
has been duly performed, tlie worshippers discon- 
tinue the saikai by a ceremony of mi-sai, dis- 
missing the sai. While under saikai, certain 
things are forbidden, sueh as attending funerals, 
visiting the sick, sentencing a criminal or putting 
him to death, playing upon a musical instrument, 
or taking part in any impure or desecrating act. 
The length of the observance may vary from one 
day to a month, according to the importance and 
nature of the occasion. 

The Yengishiki, or ‘Book of Ceremony,’ pub- 
lished during the Yengi era (901-923), has the 
following regulations concerning those who are to 
be regarded as polluted by various acts of impurity 
and who are therefore to be prohibited from taking 
part in ShintS worship. Pollution from the human 
dead shall debar for thirty days from the day of 
the funeral ; pollution from human birth for seven 
days ; pollution from animal dead for five days ; 
and from animal birth, not including chickens, for 
three days. Those who ate the flesh of beasts were 
impure lor three days. Participation in the re- 
burial of the dead rendered one impure for four 
months or longer. Those who haci attended a 
funeral, visited the sick, or been present at a 
memorial service were forbidden to enter the royal 
gate on the same day. Buddhist priests and nuns 
and those in mourning were forbidden to enter 
the palace during the saikai, and both before and 
after the chief festivals such as kiivn, kanname, 
and niiname. 

Court ladies in pregnancy were obliged to with- 
draw from the court during the time of saikai, 
as also wore those temporarily incapacitated at 
the time of the ceremony itself. A conflagration 
rendered those within the house impure for a 
period of seven days. Complicated regulations, 
as has been said, were formulated governing all 
possible cases ; but in practice the observance has 
gradually decreased, so that at present slight 
attention is paid in general to ceremonies of 
purification. 


Various symbols of purification are still more or 
less common. People returning from a funeral 
are not infrequently neeted with salt, that they 
may be freed from all impurity before entering 
their homes. Spitting or nreathing on them is 
thought to remove contamination from sights and 
objects near at hand. Shaking the gohei. strips of 
white paper attached to a rod, is an act of puntica- 
tion, and the shitnenatpa, or straw rope above the 
entrance gate, is likewise thought to protect the 
dwelling from impure influences. 

liiTiRATUKi.— W. G. Aston, ShitUo : ths Wvs th§ Oodt, 
LondoiK 1006 ; B. H. Chamberlain, Things JajwnsM*, do. 
1001 ; T. Harada, Th» Faith of Japan, New York, 1014 ; srtt. 
relatingr to Shinto temples snd ritusl in TASJ. 

Tasuku Habada. 

PURIFICATION (Muslim).-!. The ritual 
of purification.— The Muhammadan ritual of puri- 
fication is based primarily on the late Qurftnic 
passage, v. 0, repeated with slight variations from 
iv. 46 ; 

(a) * o believers, when ye oome to fulfil the prayer, wash 
your faces, and your hands os far as the elbows: and 
rub your heads, and your foot unto the ankles’ ; (t) ' and if ye 
be polluted then purify yourselves* (/af^AAaftt; but iv. 46, 
' wash yourselves,* taghiatilu ) ; (e) * but if ye be sick, or upon a 
Jountey, or one of you oome from the privy or have touoned a 
woman, and ve find no water, then take pure earth and rub 
your faces ana hands therewith.' 

With the help of traditions, the variations in 
the two versions of this law have been harmonized, 
certain verbal and lorical obscurities removed, and 
the details elaborated into a ritual of practice as 
follows. 

(a) WudiY, or wadiV, the minor ablution, of the 
appendages (not the trunk) of the body. — It is per- 
formed remilarly before each of the five daily 
prayers, wnether at home or in the mosque ; but 
it may be omitted if the worshipper is sure he has 
in no way become polluted since the lost wit4il\ 
a8,e.p., wnen he continues praying from one period 
without interruption into the next. It is usual also 
before touching the Qur’an and at the approach 
of death ; and it forms an integral part of the 
major ablution. 

’ The wudU* is performed at a tank (mhja'ah) or resorvoir 

K yah) provided with spouts ; after a declaration (niyah) 
e intended aot is for pimioses of purification, the 
Muslim, with sleeves tucked above the elbow, performs each of 
the following acts three times : washing the hands ; rinsing the 
mouth (here the tooth-pick also is used); compressing each 
nostril with the left fingers and snuffing up water from the 
right hand, followed by expulsion of the water ; washing the 
face ; washing the right arm and permitting the water to run 
from the palm to the elbow ; washing the left arm similarly. 
Then follow once each : {Musing the wotted right hand over 
the upper part of the bead, the turban being pushed back 
with iho left ; conibing the beard with the wetted fingers ; 
inserting the tips of the forefingers into the ears and passing 
the thumbs around the back of the ears; wiping the nock 
with the back of the- fingers of boUi hands ; washing each 
foot as high as the ankle and passing the fingers between the 
toes (Shi'ites. however, conform more literally to the Qur'&nic 
passage by rubbing pnosM the feet with the wetted hand 
insteM of washing them ; sec also under fofAir, p. 497*). 

(6) Ghusl, the major, total ablution of the body, 
— An based upon the (Qur’an, it is demanded in tne 
case of certain pliysical pollutions, soecified by 
tradition to be those of coition, noeturnal pollution, 
menses, and childbirth, the period of uncleanness 
in the last (nifds) continuing for forty days accord- 
ing to Sunnite law, for ten according to Shl'ite. 
As based upon tradition only, and nonce called 
ghusl masnvn, it is demanded in the case of con- 
version to Muhammadanism ; before the prayers 
of Friday and the festivals ; after washing a cor^ise ; 
after blood-letting ; after death (performed by the 
mughassU, or washer of the dead). It must be 
performed in more than a certain minimum of 
water, which must touch every part, eveiy hair, 
of the body, and hence takes place usually in the 
hammdm, with its plunge bath. Qhusl includes 
also the wu4il\ though the washing of the feet 
should be deferred by a nlyah to the end of the 
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entire ablution ; in the case of the uyu4‘ii>' as 
part of the ghual of a corpse the mouth and 
nose are stopped with cotton instead of being 
washed. 

(c) Tayarnmum^ the minor puHficcUion with diMt 
in place of water.-— It may be performed when 
water cannot be secured within two miles or with- 
out incurring danger ; in case of sickness, open 
wounds, or fractured bones ; because of lack of 
time for the proper wwid* before the prayer on 
festival-days and at funerals. It consists of the 
declaration of intention, and of clapping dry dust 
or sand upon the face and hands. 

(rf) Varioiis practices of personal cleanliness . — 
Some of them, together witli wudU* and ghvelt are 
classed under the general term (a4dmA,‘* purifica- 
tion,’ some of them form part of the regiilar loudu’ 
also, others are practised as occasion demands ; in 
so far as they are not mentioned in the Qur’&n, 
they are declared to have been sanctioned by the 
Prophet as^roA, lit. * nature,* the natural reugion 
in which man was created (xxx. 29), interpreted 
also as * customs of the f previous] prophets.’ 
These are use of the tootn-piok {mi8wak)—BJo 
insistent practice of Muhammad ; cleansing the 
nose and mouth with water {istinshdq) ; clipping 
the ends of the moustache to prevent them from 
entering the mouth ; clipping the finger-nails ; 
cleaning the finger- joints; depilationof the arm- 
pits ; shaving of the pubes ; abstersion {istinjd') 
with water or dry earth or a niece of stone after 
evacuation and urination. Washing the hands 
before and after meals is also declared sometimes 
to have been demanded by a hadlth ; and it is 
quite generally practised. Another enumeration 
of five usages oifilrah includes circumcision, which 
in usage is also regarded as an act of purification, 
and lienee the term talhlr (see Ijelow) applied to it ; 
it is nowhere mentioned in the Qur’&n, liowever, 
nor is it absolutely necessary in the case of an 
adult converted to Muhammadanism. 

(fl) Takhir, the purification of objects which have 
become ritually wnc/can.— This is based on hadlth 
only ; like personal purification, it may l>e per- 
formed with dry eartn instead of water. One of 
the most important rules of ta{hlr is that termed 
technically masA, the purification of the inner 
boots ; according to Sunnite law, if they cannot be 
cleansed of filth by rubbing dry earth upon them, 
they may still be made ceremonially clean (and worn 
dunng prayers) by stroking {mash) them with the 
wetted fingers throe times ; Shfites, however, deny 
that the boots may be worn at all during prayers. 
Some of the other numerous details of ta{h%r are 
the following : 

Any spot can be mode ritually fitted for prayer by spreading 
a clean rug or garment upon it ; but the ground itself is clean 
when dry. Handling forbidden animals, such as dogs, pigs, 
and rata, requires purification of the person and garments. 
Dishes which have contained wine or the flesh of swine (con- 
ditions which may exist when such dishes have belonged to 
Jews or Christians) must be purified before a Muhammadan 
may eat from them. A vessu from whioh a dog has drunk 
must be washed seven times ; a mosque defiled by a dog can be 
purified with water or earth together with recitations from the 
Otir'&n ; it should be noted, however, that the mere presence of 
the animal, if dry, does not render unclean, while, on the other 
hand, if wet, the mere contact of its nose with the clothes 
requires (so the Sh&fl'ites hold) that the clothes be washed 
seven times, eacli time in fresh water, and be rubbed once with 
earth ; even Muhammadans less strict hold that body and 
clothes are defiled bv a dog’s saliva, and naturally by its 
micturition ; many will not use mattresses made of dogs* hair. 
Another tradition declares that any considerable amount of 
fleas’ blood defiles a garment. To a certain extent the ordin- 
ary washing of clothes is cotisidorcd an act of purifloation, since 
the operat ion is concluded by pouring clean water upon them 
and reciting the s/ia/nidaA, or testification of faith. 

The water used for purificatory purposes must 
itself be pure, i.e. clean. Therefore rain-water is 
preferred and regarded as specifically recommended 
in Qur’ftn, viii. 11 ; 

‘ Remember when ... He sent down upon you rain from 
VOL. X.— 32 


heaven to purify you therewith and remove from you Satan's 
pollution* irijz] perhaps intended rather in the sense of 
^temptation [to desertion and idolatry] 

On the basis of Aacfif A, w'ater from other sources 
may bo used ; that of the sea, springs, wells, 
rivers, hail, snow, and ice (but not ice pro- 

viding colour, smell, and taste give no evidence of 
pollution ; with tiiose restrictions, running water 
may be used even if a dead body or other unclean 
thing has fallen into it. The same permission is 
given in the case of standing water of more tlian a 
certain volume ; but, if an animal falls into a well, 
at least 300 bucketfuls of water must he drawn, 
and the well must not be used for a flay, or, if 
putrefaction of the body has set in, for three days. 
Earth or sand used for purification must not be 
damp. 

3. Origin and motive.— The details of these 
purificatory practices were derived by Muliammad 
and the elaborators of his laws from pagan Arab, 
from Jewish, and from ChriHtiaii sources. Oc- 
casionally a tradition seems to show that the 
Prophet (or those speaking in his name) was stUl 
under the influence of the primitive superstitions 
which gave rise to the particular practices in 
question ; some traditions show an appreciation 
of the religious and ethical transmutations of 
Judaism and Christianity ; others a mere tolera- 
tion of existing customs in so far as they were free 
or could be ^eed from idolatrous implications. 
But to the extent that there was any logical pur- 
pose in his ecleciticism at all, that purpose seems 
to have been partly rationalizing and disciplinary, 
mainly assthetic. For it would seem that iilth in 
any form was repugnant to Muhammad, particu- 
larly to his olfactory sense. This abhorrence of 
filth and keenness of smell mav well have l)een due 
in part at least to his early Bedawiii apprentice* 
shio, for both are very pronounced in the true 
Beuawln. At any rate tradition is insistent in 
ascribing them to Muhammad. 

Thus one badUh deolares that he demanded that any ona who 
had oaten garlio or onions should avoid his preeenoe (a variant 
reading restricts the prohibition to prayer-time)* another 
tradition, accounting for the institution of the ahusl as a 
regular Friday practice, declares that he oniered it on an 
oocasion when the people bad performed their dally labour 
while wearing blankets and had perspired to such a degree 
that the odour from their bodies had ))econio disagreei^le. 
Again, he is reported to have said that in paradise ^1 bodily 
excretions will be carried off as a perspiration with the odour 
of musk ; that only the sensing of an odour or the hearing of 
a sound must be considered an interruption of the required 
absorption in prayer ; and, still more slgnifloant, that, when a 
man wlla a lie, the foulnese of Its odour drives his giuirdlan 
angels a mile away. 

It is possible, of course, that underneath the 
selfish eesthetic motive there was a trace of that 
sublimated anthroporuorphio conception which 
leaves to the deity a ratification in the odour of 
sacrificial smoke or of incense, and hence might 
ascribe to God man’s own aversion to foul odours. 
Indeed, there is even a tradition which declares 
that the sacrificial bltxid itself reaches AU&h’s 
acceptance before it touches the ground ; but, as 
far as Muhammad himself is concerned, this 
evidence is nullified by the Qur’iln (xxii. 37) ; 

‘Their flesh will never reach to All&h, nor yet their blood, 
but your piety will reach him.' 

The tradition cited pvohalily rcprcseiitH merely 
a popular expression of the surviving primitive 
superstitious conception ; still more primitive in 
conception is the declaration that the nasal puri- 
fication was instituted for the purpose of driving 
out the evil spirit which lodges in tlio nostrils 
during the night. From the Qur’an itself the 
impression is derived that Muhammad’s purifica- 
tory ordinance was perhai)M merely an expression 
of tne feeling which, superstitious origiim forgotten, 
still demancis a certain decency and comeliness on 
the part of the worshipper ; tor the ordinance in 
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question follows immediately the rational injunc- 
tion, * Come not to prayer while ye are drunk, 
until ye understand. ’ The rationalizing tendenay of 
MuhammadaniHiii in the ^mrificatory ordinances is 
seen also in the limitation of oontactual ritual 
contamination to cases of actual physical trans- 
ference of perceptible impurity. There is evidence 
that the strictness uf Hebrew legislation in regard 
to the menstrnous woman was shared at least in 
part by the nagan Arabs (in the earlier Arabic 
usage the only clear equivalents to the Hebrew 
fdme and (dAdr, * unclean ’ and * clean,’ seem to be 
\fimith an<l (dAtr as applied to the menstrnous and 
the * clean ’ woman) ; but several traditions show 
that Muhammad, in accenting the general principle 
and some particular details from both sources, modi- 
fied the severity and declared that mere contact 
with a woman in this condition need not be avoide<l. 
Nor docs touching a corpse render unclean any one 
except the person who washes it for burial ; still 
less does mourning in general, or contact with 
sacred objects. The same tendency to identify 
ritual uncleanness exactly with pfiysical malo- 
dorous nncleanness, will] excretions, dampness, and 
putrefaction, is evidenced in some of tne defini- 
tions cited above ; a dog’s contact defiles only 
if the animal is wet ; earth is clean (and cleanses) 
if not damp. The tradition declaring that the 
micturition of a * clean ’ animal does not defile is, 
of course, not of this rationalizing tendency. 

3 . Connexion with expiation.— There are a few 
isolated indications that purification might by 
some have been regarded a.^ having expiatory 
or atoning force—tnat it washed away guilt. 
Whether any such idea attaches to a tradition 
that in paradise the faithful will be distinguished 
by the marks of purification on hands and fore- 
head is doubtful ; the Jj/idlth that he who performs 
the wuM' thoroughly will extract all siu from his 
body, even thongn it may lurk under his finger- 
nails, is clear. And such an idea may have l^en 
present in the mind of the governor of Kufah who 
ordered the pulpit of its mosque to be washed 
because his proaecessor, who had been guilty of 
immorality and injustice, had occupied it. But 
such a conception of purification from sin is not 
found in the Qur’ftn, nor has Muslim theology 
developed it. Even prayer, for which ablution is 
only a preparation, absolves only from the minor 
sins (those inherent in human nature and hence 
more or less unoonsciously performed) and not 
from the major sins (including all crimes, u.sary, 
lying, disobedience to parents, and the frequent 
commission of minor sins) ; one looks in vain for 
evidence that the ablution of a convert reprmented 
a baptism into new birth, or that circumcision was 
really regarded as an act of purification. Neither 
bloon nor fire ap^iears as a purificatory medium. 
Nor does the use of earth as a substitute for water 
indicate that purification was a symbolic act ; for 
earth or sand was regarded as an actual sanitary 
hygienic medium ; in the case of sickness the 
avoidance of water was due apparently to an old 
and still persisting belief that water poisons 
wounds and, when cold, causes fever ; though here 
again there is a contrary tradition that Muhammad 
th^onght bis own fever was due to a spark from 
heU- fire and might be cured with cold water. 

4 . Application to food.— Muhammad’s treatment 
of the subject of animals used as food seems to 
support the view that he did not place much 
emphasis on the ritual is tie, technical distinction 
between clean and unclean, for he did not use the 
terms at all in this connexion. To him permitted 
foods are merely iayyibah (lit. ‘good/ ‘pleasant,’ 
then * sound,’ * healthful’: ii. 269, v. 0, xxiii. 53). 
Forbidden animals are not specifically mentioned 
in the Qur’an (except the swine) ; later law, how- 


ever, characterizes various animals with the legal 
terms Jjdlul ('lawful’); ('permitted*; 

le^ly indifferent); mokruh (‘disliked’ or 
' i^minable ’ ; disapproved, but without penalty 
for use); harOm (‘forbidden’}; the various legal 
schools differing in the assignment of certain 
animals to specino classes. Qu^rupeds that seize 
their prey with their teeth are amolutely pro- 
hibited ; included in this class are the elephant, 
the weasel, the ass, the mule ; according to Qaiii- 
fite law, adso the hyena, the fox (but these are 
regarded as lawful by the Shftfiites), and the horse 
(held to be indifferent by the Sh&fi'ites, while 
Malikite law agrees with Hanifite). Birds which 
seize their prey with their talons, such as ravens 
and some crows, are also forbidden. According to 
some interpretations, all aquatic animals except 
fish are unlawful (though the Malikites perimt 
them)^ Included in mmrah are pelicans, kites, 
crocodiles, otters, and insects (except locusts, 
which are permitted) ; in mubdh are hares, crows 
that feed on grain, magpies. But all animals used 
for food (except fish and locusts) must be slaughtered 
by drawing tlie knife across the throat in such a 
manner as to sever windpipe, carotid arteries, and 
gullet: and at the moment of slaughter (in the 
case of prey at the moment when the weapon is 
disohar^d, or, in hunting with dogs, when the 
animal is let slip [v. 6]) the words, * In the name 
of All&h, Allah is most great,’ must be recited. 
And all food is forbidden if slaughtered by an 
idolater or an apostate from Muhammadanism. 

It seems evitlent from the QiiFAnio passage on 
which this legislation is based (ii. 167) that 
Muhammad’s own restrictions had as their purpose 
the avoidance of any pai’Uoipatiun in idolatrous 
worship and the insistence upon freshly slaughtered 
food ; in speaking of fish for food he empha- 
sizes the latter uloa : 

* H« hath etubduod the sea that ye might eat therefrom flesh 
that is fresh ’((arri ; xvi. 14). 

Ho refused to accept all the ritualistic restrictions 
of the Jews : 

* All food was allowed to the children of Israol (except what 
Jacob forbade himself), ere the Law was sent down ’ (lii. SS) ; 
and (iii. 44) : 'I have come to . . . allow you part of that which 
had been forbidden you.' 

In this permission interpretation includes the eat- 
ing of nsh without fins or scales, of the caul and 
fat of animals, and of camel’s flesli; indeed, 
Muhammad probably intended in general that his 
followers might eat whatever was customary to 
them. There is a tradition that on one occasion 
he refused to eat of roast lizard when it was 
placed before him ; being asked whether it was 
forbidden as food, he replied : ‘ No, but, as there 
are none in my native place, I feel a repugnance 
against eating thereof.’ 

5 . Value of the ritual.— The prescription of 
ritual practices and distinctions Mongs to the later 
period of Muhammad’s life ; and it may be con- 
cluded that his priestly or legal, as distinct from 
his prophetic^ activity was one of secondary im- 
portance to him, adopted, at least in part, b^use 
of the demands for definiteness in creed, code, and 

S ractice which the mass of believers demands. 

loreover, the ritualistic prescriptions provided a 
certain discipline of unifying value ; and they were 
the more demanded in that his religious system 
dispensed with priests, and fixed personal responsi- 
bility upon each individual. 

As a sanitary code which made cleanliness not 
next to godliness but a part of it (in a tradition : 
'Cleanliness ... is one half of tne faith*), the 
pui’ifioatory ritual had a decided value; it has 
raised the standard of cleanly and healthful living 
among all classes of observant Muhammadans. 
Some Bedawln, it is true, are little observant of 
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ceremonies ; Burton ' quotes the Bedawin saying : 

‘ We pray not, because we must drink the water 
of ablution’; nevertheless they show an innate 
eagerness to bathe at everv opportunity. A more 
serious neglect is frequently noticed in the case of 
children, who are purposely left uncared for out of 
fear of the * evil eye.^ But in general those who 
have lived in the Muhammadan East support the 
emphatic verdict of Burton and Lane that there is 
a marked contrast between Muhammadans and 
non-Muhammadans in this matter of retinement. 

6 . Its defects. — On the other hand, Muham- 
madanism by its emphasis on ritual has subjected 
itself to the danger of making cleanliness not a 
part but the whoie of godliness. In the effort to 
prevent tliis the ritual provides that each act of 
the toudu* should be followed by a short prayer 
making the act at the same time the symrol of 
some ethical or religious idea. 

Thus, after Uie rinsing of the mouth the prayer is : * Oh All&h, 
assist me In the reading of Thy book, in thanking Thee through 
worshipping Thee well^; on waalilug the eare : ' Oh All&h, make 
me to be of tboee who hear what is said and obey what is best.' 

As a matter of fact, however, many Muhammadans 
neglect these intermediate prayers and finish the 
entire nm4u* in two or three minutes (despite the 
exactness of regulation, there is a deci<le<i dlfier- 
ence in the manner of performance hy an educated 
and that by an uneducated Muhammadan) ; and, 
when the prayers are recited by non -Arabic 
speaking peoples, they may be littfe better than 
meaningless. 

7 . Outward and inward purity. ~ But these 
defects are not necessarily to be regarded as of tlie 
essence of Islam ; they are rather inherent in any 
system which gives to unthinking masses fixed 
forms and ceremonies. It might even happen in 
more advanced circles of thou^t that the Qur’an, 
by making clearer the distinction between forms 
and faith'— 0 .^., by making of the purification 
ritual merely a divinely-ordered sanita^ ordinance 
clear of superstitious connotations— might lead to 
a lofty spiritual conception. But it is the mis- 
fortune of any theocratic code which must provide 
for all the life of man that the distinction between 
police ordinance and moral precept is easily 
obscured — that, perhaps contrary to intention, 
emphasis is misplaced upon the easily compre- 
hended ritual to tne neglect of loss specific exhorta- 
tions to moral righteousness. In the Qur’an, as a 
matter of fact, the ritual of ph;]^sical purity is a 
subject of but few passages ; it is not mouUoned 
at all in the definition and summary of true piety 
found in ii. 172. References to religious, ethical, 
and moral purity^ however, are many, though the 
exact meaning of the term ' purity ^ is sometimes 
difficult to determine. On the whole, * purity ’ is 
a negative term, denoting the absence of what is 
foreign and obnoxious to the normal, natural, or 
simple state. 

Man was created In purity ; though of day, even the angela 
bow to him (xv. 80) ; and * ptirity of faith ’ to Muhaminad was 
merely freedom from Idolatrons corruptiona and euperetltione 
which had crept into the natural, original faith of Adam. 
Purity of the heart is demanded under varying forma of expret- 
Sion. Ae idolatry i» unoleanneM (ru»», firm belief in All&h la 
purity : thuH, in v. 46, ' those whoM hearts All&h does not please 
to purify ' (yufahMr) are thoee who do not believe sinoerely and 
without hypocrisy; in zovUI. 2 the QurAn iteelf Is 'pure* 
(mtifaAAaniA), freed from falsehood; at least aooording to 
tradition (Ivl. 78, ' none shall touch it [the (^ur’&n] except the 
purified O means ' none shall understand it except thoee who 
are pure of heart.* Another word for 'purity,' one normally 
not used in the ritual sense, appears in if. 146 : ' And we sent 
you an apostle from among yourselves to read unto you our 
signs and purify you (yuroheunm) and teach you the Book and 
wisdom.* in which the purification evidently refere to faith ; so 
also xd. 9: 'Well for him who baa purified it [his soul, 
tsaXkAha ^ ; ill for him who has defiled it.* Or the pure heart 

8 n the religious sense) is the 'sound heart* (qdtb so/lm : xxvL 
1, xxxvll. 83X ^^0 hypocrisy is found in those *ln edioee 


hearts is siokneM gw/AMlim marci/un)*; the sincere in 
heart are thoee who ' clarify their faith * {mvkhliAm 'd-din <» : 
xl. 14): and cxli. Is the * Surah of Sincerity ’ (<$(2ror 'l-ikhUx\i). 
Vaguely the same idea is expreNed in barr, 'pious ' (ii. 41, 172). 
wmoh m Hebrew Is 'pure.* 

Purity of purpose is demanded in many passages 
where no specific term is nsed; thus ix. 28 is 
directed against those who out of fear of loss of 
trade were willing to make concessions to idolaters ; 
Ixxiv. 6 inveighs against those who, when they do 
a kindness, have in their hearts the liope of receiv- 
ing in return. From the nc^tive siue purity of 
intention is emphasized in the teaching that no 
sin attaches to one who under compulsion eats 
forbidden food, provided that he is ' without lust 
or wilfulness' (ii. 168). And this Qur’Anic insist- 
ence upon purity of intention is embodied in the 

urifioation ritnal itself, which, like every act of 

ovotion, must begin with the nlyah (' intention'), 
the thought or the wortis, * I purpose to offer up to 
God only with a sincere heart’ ; and it is expreHse<] 
doctrinally in the statement that *the funda- 
mentals of Muhammadanism are sincerity of belief 
(yiA^I nVaqd\ truth of intent {^dq-alqa^d)^ 
observance of the lawful limit, and keeping of the 
covenant’ (so stated in the Sh&li'itic exiKwition of 
Muhammadanism put in the mouth of tne learned 
slave-girl Tawaddud in the 443rd night of the 
Thousand and One Nights). The Sayyid Amir 
*Ali quotes, against those who find in the Qnr’ftn 
only physical purity as a prerequisite for prayer, 
vii. 204 : 

‘ And think within thine own self on All&h, with lowHnen 
and with fear, and without loud spoken worda at even and at 
morn.* 

8 . Moral purity.— In the moral (sexual) sense it 
is difficult to fix a definite value for the term 
' purity ’ ; the relativity of the term, as denoting 
sexual B^f-restraint within varying limits ol 
indulgence, is expressed in the Thousand and One 
Nights (night 916) in these words : 

' Aa for the luet of reproduction, that which pleaseth Allih 
thereof ia that it be of that which is pennUtod. and that whioh 
he ditlikea li that whi^ ia forbidden.’ 

As compared with previous conditions, the 
Qur’&n (see Chastity [Muslim], Law [Muham- 
madan]) narrowed the legal lirnito of indulgence ; 
but it left them much wider than the ideal limits 
set by Christianity, e.y., in that it speolfic^ly 
permitted monogamy and concubinage, and ma^ 
divorce easy, especially for the male. In so far as 
this freedom was based only on the Semitic desire 
for nnmerons offspring, it does not involve the 
question of moral purity, though it might perhaps 
bo sugmsted that Muhammad should by analogy 
have oMuoed tlie doctrine of purity in morality 
through monogamy from that of the purity of 
religion throufj^h monotheism. But Muhammad 
in his legislation was mainly an opportunist, a 
compromiser, satisfied to ameliorate the most 
evidently vicious social evils to the extent that he 
could without jeopardizing the success of his main 
purpose. It is doubtful, indeed, whether mono- 
gamy, if desirable, was possible of achievement 
under the social conditions of the Arabia of his 
day. And, in general, it is even possible that, by 
permitting a lower standard of moral purity and 
making it possible of attainment by those wliom 
his mission reached, ho achieved a greater amount 
of social good than he otherwise would have 
achieved. At any rate, he raised the standards of 
moral purity among many primitive peoples which 
other systems had not before, and have not since, 
been able to affect seriously or permanently. And, 
in trying to estimate how far IslAm 1 a|pi behind 
the more enlightened social systems in this matter, 
it is again neoessaiY to consider not only standards 
of monogamy but also to what extent those 
standards are reached. In the first place, not even 
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a strictly observed raonoganious relationship of 
necessity denotes * purity ’ defined as self-restraint 
in sexual indulgence. Moreoveri there are some 
who doubt whether the amount of indulgence 
through the lax interpretation of laws of divorce 
(but more os]>eoiall.y through the le^al and social 
toleration of i)ro8titution) is relatively smaller 
among non- Muhammadan Europeans than among 
Muliaiiimadans. For polygamy and concubinage, 
owing to imposed conditions and natural difficul- 
ties, arc by no means practised by even a majority 
of Muhammadans ; and, while tne legalization of 
the double standard implies a lowering of the 
general ideal of womannood, it has meant the 
saving from absolute moral degradation of a con- 
siderable portion of womanhood. For the punish- 
ment for transgressing legal bounds is strict ; and 
the seduction of Muslim women is exceedingly 
rare. Legal restrictions, however, are of no avail 
in checking those outbursts of sexual violence 
which accompany the riots of mobs inflamed by 
racial or religious fanaticism or jealousy, whether 
in Muslim or in non-Muslim lands, and which are 
directed against the women of the persecuted race. 
It is in such crises, perhaps, that tlie moral short- 
comings of Islam stand out prominently, because 
the Qur’anio permission for cohabitation with 
female captives (iv. 28, xxiiL 6, xxxiii. 49), Jewish 
and Christian, furnishes a ready excuse for 
reactionary and fanatical Muslim leaders who are 
willing to make lust serve the purposes of religions 
hate. 

In so far as * purity * is used not only of actions 
but also of thought and word, it is again a relative 
term. In Islftm, since matters of sex-relations in 
themselves are not considered to be impure, the 
thought or mention of them in literature or con- 
versation is not in itself regarded as evidence of 
moral depravity. Here also, if the standard of 
purity be made the amount of sexual stimulation 
produced, it is doubtful if the natural frankness 
of Muhammadans is worse in its results than the 
veiled suggestiveness permitted elsewhere; it is 
extremely difficult, e.g,^ to judge what the actual 
effect of Muhammad’s picture of the pleasures of 
paradise is upon the mind of the Muhammadan. 

At all events a high ideal and voluntary practice 
of moral purity are not impossible even when the 
law permits (but does not command) extremes of 
indulgence. The interpretation of Qur’An (and 
Scripture) is often more important than the letter ; 
and, while there are not many Muhammadans who 
have attempted to allegorize away the sensualism 
of the Prophet’s paradise, there are many of high 
moral standards who have found and emphasi^ 
other texts in the Qur’an (see, e.^., the passages 
<luoted in art. Chastity [Muslim]; it may be 
added that in the popular version of the Shafi’ite 
teaching presented by the Thousat^ aiui One Niahts 
the * sui>er-structure of Islam’ is said to include 
* striving against the lusts of the soul and warring 
them down,’ while prayer ‘ restraineth from lewd- 
ness and frowardness’). It is, of course, of more 
significance that certain Muhammadan teachers 
find in such passages the highest ideal of purity 
demanded than'tliat detractors of Muhammaemnism 
deny the possibility of such ideals within the 
faith ; it is hopeful that such a passage, e.g,, as 
xxxii. 17, ‘ No soul knoweth what joy [or * satis- 
faction ’ ; lit. * coolness ’ ] of the eyes is reserved 
(for the good) as a reward for their works,’ together 
with the frequent promise of the ‘ grace of Allah ’ 
(lit. ‘ additional recompense’), is explained by some 
to refer to a higher reward reserved for those who 
arc most worthy, namely, the joy of gazing upon 
God’s face and in this spiritual pleasure forgetting 
the lower, sensual pleasures of paradise. In a 
similar way GhazAli taught that there are degrees 


of purification ; that of the body from pollution 
and filth, of the actions from wickedness and 
injustice, of the heart from immoral desires and 
vicious promptings, of the mind from irreligious 
ideas and worldly distractions. Graded lessons 
are taught also in the matter of polygamy ; tliere 
is nothing in the Qur’an (as there is nothing in 
the OT) to inhibit those Muhammadans who are 
insisting upon higher standards of moral purity 
through the voluntary relinquishment of polygamy 
and slavery. 

LirRRATimR. — DI, b.v. * Purifleationg ' and the other artt. there 
cited, * Water,’ ' Wells,’ * Food,' ' Clean and Unclean Animals,' 

* D(^,’ ‘ Oircumcision,* * Fitrah ’ ; E. W. Lane, Maimers and 
Cxutoms of the Modem Egyptian^^ l/)ndoii, ISOO, Inde^ s.vr. 

‘ Wudoo,’ 'Gbusl,' 'Oleanfiness,' 'Death,' 'Dogs’; R. F. 
Burton, The Book qf the Thotuand and One Eights, 10 vols., 
Benares, 1885, Index, s.o. 'Wuzu-ablution' ; al-lBukhErL Les 
Traditiona teiamiqttet, tr. 0. Houdas and W. Maroals, Paris, 
lOOa-08, vol. i. passim, and nos. 460, 670 ; Hadji Khan and 
W. Sparroy, With the Pilgrime to Mecca, London, 1905, p. 88 ; 
D. S. Margoliouth, Mohammed and the Rise of Islam, New 
York, 1906, pp. 101, 103; Ameer All, The Swrit of Islam, 
Oaloutta, 1902, p. 148; Burton, Personal Narrative of a 
Pilgrimage to AUMadinah and Meccah, do. 1893, ii. 109, 190 ; 
J. wellhausen, Reste arabischen Heidentuma^, Berlin, 1897, p. 
167 f. ; G. Sale, The Koran\ PhUadelphia, 1888, * Preliminary 
Discourse,’ pp. 78-77 ; J. M. Rodwell’s tr. of the Qur’an fs 
quoted, with slight variations. WILLIAM POPPKR. 

PURIFICATION (Roman).— I. Early history 
of the idea. — In the earlier ages of Home the 
feeling for purity and the need for purification 
depended mainly on a yearning after ceremonial 
exactitnde, in order to avert resentment of super- 
natural beings because of flaws in the forms of 
service which they required from mortals. The 
beings whose discontent would be dangerous were 
very dimly apprehended, sometimes as ghosts, 
sometimes as nmiina, divine forms hardly recog- 
nized with clearness as persons. Anthropomorphic 
ideas of the supernatural slowly made their way 
into Rome and came principally from without, 
through foreign channels. Con.sciousncss that 
duty towards existences not of this world had been 
imperfectly performed did produce a sense of defile- 
ment, which weighed upon the soul, even when 
the wrong done was involuntary. At first the 
foulness arising from conduct, except in extreme 
coses, was hardly regarded as belonging to the 
spirit. But the use of the words if cw, 

like that of terms cognate in meaning, such as 
cctatua, sanctuSf shows a progressive development 
in the spiritual direction. The notion of impurity 
accidentally incurred, and independently of the 
will, tended to pass away from the religion of the 
educated class, and to retain its force mainly 
among the rude and the rustic. 

Although the apprehension of divinities in the 
earlier days was but dim, their power to protect 
the household and the State was real. The strong 
sense of law which was characteristic of the 
Roman in all ages led him to conceive the relation 
between himself and the god or the ghosts in terms 
of a bilateral contract. If he did his duty by 
them, they were bound to do tlieir duty by him, 
and to hold him free from harm. There was in 
time elaborated a complicated code of divine law (tM.v 
divinum) {larallolto the human law (ii^« hurnamtm). 
Originally, those who knew and ex|)ounded both 
forms of this law were the same, the college of 
pontifices. It is too much, however, to say, as has 
often been stated, that the primitive idea of obliga- 
tion towards divine creatures was entirely non- 
ethical. The horror inspired by murder, especi- 
ally of the atrocious kind called parricidium, and 
even by lesser offences, such as wrongful treatment 
of a Client by bis patrician patron, placed the 
offender under a ban, and rendered him accursed 
{sacer) and deprived him of civil rights. 

2. (Common acts of purification.— The necessity 
of purification ran through the life of the indi- 
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vidua]. In a sense the new-born babe was impure, 
and was the subject of various ceremonies. The 
day on which a child received its name was its 
di&s lustrkus^ * day of purification ’ (Macrobius, i. 
16 : * dies lustricus quo infantes lustrantur *). The 
cleansing operation was proliably at first conceived 
as a protection against spirits which might other- 
wise DO malignant. Lustral rites were also accom- 
paniments of marriage. The farm and the herd 
iiad in like manner to be protected W a ritual 
which Cato the Censor describes {de Be Ruatica, 
141). When a death occurred in a house, a cloud 
imng over it, which could be dispersed only by 
elaborate purification. Without it the familv 
would continue to be funesta^ t.s. at variance witn 
the world of spirits. The pontifices evolved ela- 
borate rules to bring this condition to an end 
(Cicero, de Leg. ii. 55: * finis funestae familiae’). 
Until this was accomplished, a branch of cypress 
was hung at the door, or in poorer houses a bundle 
of fir twigs, to warn from entering those who were 
specially bound to purity — in particular, priests 
and Vestals. A potUifex was not permitted to 
look on a corpse (Tao. Ann. i. 62, and many other 
passages in literature). It may be that the burning 
of the body on the pyre had a cathartic effect 
(Rohde, Psyche\ ii. 101). The period during which 
the house was funesta ended with the curious 
ceremony called osailegium, which affords a re- 
markable example of the Roman unwillingness to 
break entirely with the past. What was called 
* the gathering of the bones * was, after the intro- 
duction of cremation, practically the collection of 
the ashes, but one finger-joint remained unbumed, 
in order to do homage to the more ancient custom. 
All unpurged contimt with the dead would bring 
with it foulness and a liability to misfortune. A 
Homan poet makes the spirit of a wife who died 
early say that the torch wnich graced her marriage 
must have been lit at a funeral pyre (Propertius, 
V. iii. 13 ; cf. Ovid, Foati, ii. 577). The prohibi- 
tion (general in the Homan empire) against burying 
within the walls of a city probably nad its origin 
more in the dread of ghosts than in sanitary con- 
siderations. 

Parallel to the luatratio of the house is the 

S eriodical purificatory ritual applied to a country 
iBifiet iptigus). The consisted in a 

relimouB procession right round its boundaries, 
with sacrifice. There seems to have been in 
ancient days a similar procession round the walls 
of a city, called amhurhinm. In historical times 
special purification of the city {lusiratw urhia) 
was carried out when calamity called for it — e.o., 
after the early disasters in the Second Punic War 
(Livy, xxii. 20). The object of all such expiations 
was * to seek reconciliation with the gods* (* pacem 
deum oxposcere,’ of frequent occurrence in Livy). 
A lustral ceremony accompanied the foundation of 
a colony (Cicero, de Divin. 1. 102). The Termincdiat 
protective of boundaries, and the Compitalia. of 
streets in the city, were also probably lustral in 
their origin. Down to a late period the priests 
called Luperd perambulated the boundaries of the 
earliest Home, the settlement on the Palatine 
(Tac. Ann. xii. 24). That archaic priesthood, the 
Arval brotherhood (see Akval Brothebs), was 
concerned with an annual solemn progress round 
the limits of the most ancient Romanw ager, the 
territory of the primitive city. The ceremony 
was called Am&arvafta, and it was distinctly 
piacular. When Homan territory was expanded, 
no corresponding extension of the lastral rite seems 
ever to have b^n made. These roundabout pia- 
cular surveys were common elsewhere, inside as 
well as outside of Italy, and particularly in Greece. 
The solemn words and prayers of the traditional i 
chant, duly gone through without slip of tongue, I 


seem to have had a sort of magical efiect. Any 
error in the pronouncement of these forms would 
involve a need of reparation, just as in the earliest 
Homan legal system the mispronunciation of the 
established verbal forms would bring loss of the 
law-suit. At Iguvium in Umbria there was a 
solemn lustration of the city, the details of which 
are contained in the great and veiy ancient record 
in the Umbrian dialect, preserved in the Iguvine 
Tables. It may be noted that, from the common- 
ness of these lastral perambiilationH, the verb 
luatrare acquired its secondary sense of surveying 
a scene with the eyes. 

Other forms of quaint ancient ritual were con- 
nected with the macular conception. The SalUf 
ancient priests of Mars, made a journey at certain 
times round a number of stations in the city. 
They also had a ‘cleansing of the weapons’ 
(armiluatrium) and a ‘ cleansing of the trumpets ’ 
{tubiluatrium), which testify to a primitive notion 
that the ofiiciency of the army’s weajions required 
the use of religious as well as secular means. The 
* washing ’ (lustrum) with which the census ended 
was in essence military ; for it was connected with 
the comitia centurxata^ which is merely the army 
in civil garb (exerciUis urbanua [Varro, de Ling. 
Lot. vi. 88]). A luatratio exerciUia was often per- 
formed when the army was in the field, to remove 
a superstitious dread which sometimes attacked it ; 
at other times it was merely prophylactic. There 
was also a lustration of the fleet (Livy, xxxvi. 42 ; 
Appian, Bell. Civ. v. 96). We very seldom find 
tho luatratio referred to particular divinities. But 
Virgil represents the host of ASneas as otlering a 
piacular ceremony to Jupiter on landing in Italy 
(jEn. iii. 279). 

3. Irregular occasions.— In almost all the 
instances given above the cleansing operation is 
frequent and ordinal^. But often it was occasional 
and irregular. Religious ofiicers, particularly the 
Jla9iun of Jupiter (jlamen Dialis)^ were beset by 
many tabus, the breach of which would involve 
expiation. So, when the Arval Brothers took an 
iron implement into their sacred grove to cut down 
or trim the trees, atonement had to be made. The 
erring Vestal, if unpunished, brought calamity on 
the whole people. Individuals who made unantnor- 
ized compacts with the enemy, as the compacts 
rested on reli^ous sanction, involved the nation, 
unless the nation, on repudiating the agreements, 
handed over the authors to tho foe~a ^eap form 
of expiation, adopted, e.g., in the case of the 
ofiScers responsible for the agreement made after 
the disaster at the Caudine Forks, and in that of 
IIostiliuB Mancinus in Spain. On one not/ible 
occasion the irregular sheading of blood in politi- 
cal strife at Home spread a sense of imj)urit^ 
among the people, which the senate thought it 
well to remove. The murderers of Tiberius 
Gracchus (a sacrosanct tribune) professed to have 
secular justification for their crime, but, on the 
advice of the keepers of the Sibylline books, a 
sacred erobas^ was sent to the temple of Geres at 
Henna in Sicily, and a choir of twenty-seven 
maidens sang in procession at Home (Cicero, in 
Verr. iv. 108 ; Obsequens, 27). The need of puri- 
ficatory ceremonial was especially felt in times of 
national disaster, particularly those entailed by war 
or pestilence. The people’s souls were harrowed by 
extraordinary occurrences, which long experience 
had shown to be signs of divine wrrath. Elaborate 
regulations were evolved for averting the conse- 
quences. The experts of Homan origin were the 
poni^es ; but from Etruria came the haruapices, 
and Greek influence established firmly the college of 
the decemviri (later quindecemviri)^ who had charge 
of the Sibylline oracles. Prodigies or portentsof the 
less serious kind were expiated after consultation 
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with the pontiJicM or haruspices ; extraordinary 
Bigne led to an examination of the Sibylline books 
(Livy, xxii. 9: ‘tetra prodigia*). Bat the priests 
in art these ciroiinistHiices liad no initiative ; they 
had to wait until they w ere asked by the senate to 
give an opinion. Inhere was a fixed ritual for 
making ap^ieasement when a thunderbolt stmok 
the ground or killed a man. The spot became 
banned. Rain or thunder cut short tne meetings 
for public business in Rome, as in Athens, and m 
other ancient states. If allairs were carried on in 
defiance of the sign, guilt would be incurred and a 
piacular oil'ering would be due. Some ceremonies 
which have been deemed by scholars to have an 
expiatory significance can ouly doubtfully be so 
regarded. Whether the curious ceremony of 
driving in the nail in the temple of Minerva eveij 
hundred years was purificatory in character is 
uncertain. But the ludi sitmlares certainly were, 
as is abundantly shown in the records of the elaborate 
celebration by Augustus in 17 B.C. The ceremony 
was a sort of larger /twfrum, a great amplification 
of the censor's performance, which came every five 
years. 

4. Dies atri et relig^osi.— In Rome certain days 
in the year were called afrt, such as the anui> 
versary of the battle of the Allia, and others 
religiosi^ on which public business was prohibited 
and many private affairs would be suspended. 
Even on a dies neffustnSf the chief sign of which 
was that the law-courts were closed, B,prastor who 
opened court incurred a piacular oflenng (Varro, 
de Liiig. Lat. vi. 30). 

One form of taint from which both private 
families and the State were careful to keep free, 
by forms of purification and apTHsasement, was 
derived from contact with unsatisned spirits of the 
dead, who were conceived as in a sense divine 
and described as di parentum. The month of 
February was in part devoted to observances of 
the kind, and derived its name (Ovid, Fasti, ii. 19) 
from februa, which in the ancient tongue meant 
* expiations’ {piamina). Another application of 
februa was to the leathern thongs wielded by the 
Luperci, when in February they ran their rounds 
and freed from sterility the women who sought to 
be smitten by their blows. From the 13th to the 
2l8t day of February was a time of ceremonial 
gloom. These were the dies parentales, and the 
ritual of oircrings to the dead was parentatio. All 
temples were closed, all marriages forbidden, and 
the magistrates divested themselves of the purple* 
border^ robe {prmtexia) and other marks of 
office. Family ceremonies called parentalia also 
took place on anniversaries of the birthdays or 
death-days of deceased members. In the imperial 

S eriod there were in May or June two days of 
ower-offerings for the spirits— a ‘ day of the rose* 
{dies roses) and a ’ day of the violet^ {dies viola). 
Of these there is frequent mention in inscriptions. 
The 21st of February was called Feralia, when 
appeaRcmeut was an anair of State. The following 
day was one of joyful family feasts, and bore the 
name of Garistia or Cara Vognaiio, The charac- 
teristics of the three days in May when the ritual 
called Lemuria was performed resembled those of 
the gloomy dies parentales in February. It lias 
been supposed that the wild festival of the Satur- 
nalia, held in December, was originally directed 
to keeping the ghosts aloof. The theory is very 
doubtful ; even if it is sound, the Romans eaily 
lost all memory of the origin of this revelry. 
Other ancient practices have been held by eminent 
scholars to have a purificatory character. Specially 
may be mentioned the custom of passing prisoners 
of war under the yoke, which is best known from 
the story of the disaster to the Roman arms at the 
Gaudine Forks. So, too, with the passage of the 


triumphing general under the porta triumphalis, 
and with the soronum tiqillum which figures in 
the tale of Horatius. All these ceremonies have 
been believed to he modes of purging away the 
stain of bloodshed. The present writer is not con* 
vinced of the correctness of this explanation. 

5. Means for asaurinr purity.— The signs of 
purity and the means of purification were very 
various. The service of the gods often required 
abfitiiience, especially from sexual indulgence. 
Priests were of course under stricter rules than 
ordinary worshippers. The innocence of young 
boys and maidenK was welcome to divine beings 
who had to be propitiated. Those who took part 
in worship as singers or in other ways were ciuled 
camUli or camula; from this lisage Virgil’s 
Camilla takes her name. Only such children as 
had living parents were permitted to serve, and 
these were uesignated as patrimi et matrimi. The 
Vestals were in touch with purificatory rites. The 
sacrificial offerings on such occasions were of many 
different kinds. In great public expiations the 
sacrifice of a pig, a sheep, and a hull {suovetaurilia) 
was common. The pig was ofibred in private as 
well as public expiations. Water, fire, and incense 
{suMmenta) had lustral power. Bodily impurity, 
and also the defilement of a bad dream, could he 
removed by running water (Ovid, Fasti, ii. 35 ff., 
62311. ; Persius, Sat. ii, 16). Many herbs were 
believ^ to exert a purifying influence. The 
laurel ori^nally worn by the triumphing general, 
and later oy the emperors, has often been believed 
to have h^n a means of cleansing the stain of 
blood shed in war; and the verbena, which the 
fetiales carried with them, has been supposed to 
be of lustral efficacy. These beliefs are very 
questionable (see the present writer, in JRS ii. 
[1912] 46 ff.). Myrtle was in customary use in 
connexion with the dead and also in the marriage 
ceremony, and it is (lossible that lustratio was tiie 
cause. The willow {agnus cactus) was supposed to 
have purifying power, because its name was in 
popular etymology connected with d7v6s. 

0. Ethiod aspe^ of purification.— In the belief 
of the rustic Italian personal purity was needed to 
give full etl’ect to many operations. The birth of 
bees was supposed to he non-sexual ; therefore the 
hee’keei)er, when dealing with his bees, must he 
’pridie castus ah rebus venereis’ (Columella, ix. 
14. 3). Especially did the efficacy of medicinal herbs 
depend on the puri^ of the persons whu gathered 
or anplied them. To assure this, a boy or maiden 
might be employed (Pliny, UN xxii. 27, xxiii. 130, 
xxvi. 93, and many passages in medical writers). 

Purification was not merely ceremonial or 
mechanical. That on ethical element entered into 
it, even in very early days, is indisputably shown 
by the fact that some taints were inexpiable. All 
those to which the vague penalty * Sacer esto’ was 
attached were of this kind (Ovid, Fasti, ii. 86, is 
in error). There were some offenders with whom 
the gods would make no peace (Cicero, de Leg. 
i. 40, it In literature from the late Hie* 
uhlic onward a strong distinction is constantly 
rawn between materim and spiritual purity. It 
is true, however, that the yearning after a clean 
heart which in Greece afforded an opportunity to 
quack purveyors of KaOapfiol was not natural to the 
ancient Italic peoples. Faith in the old forms was 
nadually lost. The calamities of the Second 
Punic War spread among the people a conviction 
that a stain lay on the nation and could he washed 
away only by extraordinary expiations ; but the 
much greater horrors of the Social War, followed 
by the long series of civil wars which ended with 
the triumph of Augustus, produced no such con* 
sequences. Although there was a feeling that the 
Romans were steeped in guilt— a feeling to which 
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much in Augustan literature testifies— there was 
no popular response to the restoration of arohaio 
ceremonial which Augustus promoted. There was 
a desire for other and more effectual modes of 
cleansing. Josephus remarked in the early 
imperial age that, while old ritual was dying, 
new rites were sought after which were oharaoter* 
ized by *all manner of purifications’ (c. Apionsm, 
ii. 85 : Ka$dp9t(jL warroSaraii). The new tendency 
was towards purity of a more intimate and inward 
character, which would bring men closer to the 
divine. Hence the great invasion of Eastern 
cults ; those of Isis, the Magna Mater, and Mithras 
especially made a strong appeal to the Western 
world. Purification by sprinkling with the blood 
of victims in the ceremony called tauroboUum 
affected worshippers profoundly. They testified 
to a conviction that they were * born anew for 
ever’ (so repeatedly in inscriptions). Christian 
writers considered that the devil inspired this 
belief, out of spite for the purification effected by 
the blood of Clirist ( Pirmicus Maternus, xxvii. 8). 
The Pythagorean and Neo- Platonic philosophies 
did much to spread among educated classes in the 
West an idea of spiritual purity which powerfully 
assisted the Christian propaganda. 

LiriRATUBi.— J. G. Fraser, London, lSll-14, oonteini 

a rich store of material lor the stud^of puiinoatory rites in all 
affes ; G. WImows, und KuUtu dw Munich, 

ldl2, and J. Marquardt, RdmUehe Staatitfenffolhing^ Lelprlg, 
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J. S. Rbid. 

PURIFICATION (Teutonic).— The religion of 
the Teutonic peoples, os it is presented to us by 
our sources, was not a religion of fear. To a very 
considerable extent those peoples appear to have 
igiiored the possibility that supernatural powers 
might exist who were hostile to mankina, and 
accordingly they aimed at securing the assistance 
of their friendly antliropomorphio gods by the 
positive method of socrihce rather than by the 
negative process of avoiding ceremonial impurity 
and the resulting defcncolessness against super- 
natural dangers. We must remember, however, 
that our sources paint the picture of Teutonic 
religion either from the point of view of the mis- 
sionary, whose attention is focused on the more 
active forms of heathenism, or, in the case of the 
Icelandic sagas, from the angle of vision of the 
upper classes. The practices of the modern rural 
populations of Teutonic countries must suggest to 
us that the conceptions of tabu and of ceremonial 
purity ^ were by no means so foreign to Teutonic 
religion as we are inclined to believe. An examina- 
tion of the older evidence in the light of modern 
customs will not yield veiy much, but the results 
will not be entirely negligible. 

1. Birth.— In the life of the primitive individ- 
ual puiifioato^ ceremonies cluster round birth, 
puberty, marriage, and death. The sprinkling of 
water on a newly-born infant, which the sagas 
state to have been customary in Iceland in pre- 
Christian times, is clearly a purificatory cei’emony, 
and there is no reason to suppose that it is merely 
a late imitation of the Christian rite of baptism. 
The ceremony was performed by the fatoer ; and, 
until it was done, the infant enjoyed no rights 
as a human being, for the father could refuse 
to have it reared.^ 

1 See art. PcEinoinoN (Introductory). 

3 See art Abaxoommknt and Exposuri ; R. Gleasby and G. 
VigfuiBon, leeHandic-Engliih JHetumary, Oxford, 1874, «.v. 
*Auia.* 


3. Puberty.— Of the ceremonies performed at 
the period of puberty we know nothing, and we 
must assume that they played a negligible part in 
the life of the individual. They seem, however, to 
have existed, for we ore told that on Icelandic 
chieftain. Thord gellir, was taken to the cross- 
knolls held saored oy his family, at the time when 
he was ‘introduced into manhood.’* It appears 
that the ceremony was connected with ancestor- 
worship, for it was the belief of this family that 
they * uied into ’ the knolls. 

^ Marriage.— For marriage ceremonies we are 
referred almost entirely to more modern accounts, 
beginning with that of the Swedish archbishop 
Olaus Magnus, of the 16th cent., who desoribM 
the bridal hot-air bath, taken in the communal 
bath-house, to which the bride and her female 
friends walk in procession, preceded by men carry- 
ing jars of ale or wine, br^, sugar, and spices. 
On their return the party wear wreatlis.* 

A number of other Scandinavian customs, but 
recently extinct, show that the people have clung 
obstinately to the idea that by marriage they incur 
a kind of ceremonial impurity which lays them 
open to supernatural dangers. A device clearly 
intended to avert those dangers is that of introduc- 
ing another make-believe couple to act, as it were, 
as scapegoats. This pair, fantastically dressed, 
one or them a man got up as a woman, make 
their appearance in various parts of Sweden during 
the wading festivities, are received with muon 
honour, have a ooUeotion made for thorn, and 
finally are driven from the house. Sometimes it 
is only the bridegroom who has a ‘double.’ In 
some parts of Sweden the bridegroom is driven by 
a grotesquely disguised ‘coachman,’ who sits in 
front of him on the sledge ; and in Viistmanland a 
kind of mock bridegroom, who was expected to 
amuse the company, useil to be thrown into tlie 
nearest stream on the third day of the feast. In 
Wttrtemberg there was no substitute for the bride- 
groom in this part of the ceremony, and he was 
obliged to choose between ‘ wine ana water. ’ If he 
chose wine, he had to treat the company ; if water, 
he was ducked.* 

In other parts of Sweden the youngest brides- 
maid walked round the table at which the guests 
were seated, ‘in order to remove ail ovil.’^ In 
Norway the bride was regarded as specially open 
to the attacks of ohthonic deities, who haa to be 
frightened off by the hallooing and pistol-shooting 
of the wedding-party.* Possibly the custom men- 
tioned by Olaus Magnus,* of celebrating weddings 
on small islets, has its roots in a similar fear. 
Both in Norway and in Sweden weddings were 
usually cclebrateil at iiiidsiimmer, when the 
powers of darkness were weakest. 

In both ancient and modern wedding customs 
the wedding ale seems to have had a prophylactic 
or purificatory value. A Norwegian bishop of the 
12tn cent, has to assure his flock that a wedding is 
legal even though celebrated with whey ; and the 
belief in the special virtues of wedding ale seems to 
survive in a superstition current in some parts 
of Sweden, that it is unlucky to call the banns ‘ on 
an empty cask,’ t.s. before the wedding ale is 
brewed.^ In Sweden it was customary for the 
bride and bridegroom to drain a beaker before 
entering their house on their return from churcli. 

1 Landndma, ed. Finnur Jdnsson, Oopenhai^en, p. 168. 

* Hiit. om de nordiska Folium, 1666, bk. xv. eh. 36 f., Swedish 
tr., published by St. Miohaers Guild, Upeala, 1000- 

9 N. £. Haminentedt. in Maal og Minne, Christiania, 1011, p. 
SdOff. 

4 Lundgrren, ‘Frierl, Trolofninir och Brbllop I Vtngiker,' in 
Sverige, FoeUrldndeka BUder, 1877-78, p. 1 6. 

K. Vlsted, Vor yatnle BondelnUtur, Christiania, n.d., p. 286. 

<1 Bk. xiv. ch. 10. 

^ h. F..lUUif, Samlingar till en Beekrifning Ydre 
hdrad % Ott^dtland, LinkOping, 1866, p. 110. 
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The bowls used for the purpose were often appa- 
rently the projierty of the comnuine. * In Dalecania 
a large tree was brought into the house and 
* slaughtered ’ by having branches lopped off it, 
and the company drank the * ox-blood* — coffee and 
brandy.^ In some parts of Sweden the * wedding 
tree * was flung into a stream or pond at the end of 
the festivities. 

4. Death. —In the more primitive communities 
purificatory ceremonies are regarded as especially 
necessary m the case of association with death. 
This idea is not actually expressed in our sources, 
but the customs of destroying, burning, or burying 
a dead man’s personal property, of sending the 
corpse out to sea in a ship, etc., may have their 
rainon d'etre in some such conception. The custom 
of sati, which appears to have been at least oc- 
casionally practised, is probably connected with 
the fear of pollution from a de^ man’s personal 
^longings. Some traces of this fear can M found 
in the Norwegian custom of solemnly bnrning the 
straw of a dead man’s >)od. The ola town-law of 
Bergen, while prohibiting all other bonfires, 
specially exempts such fires, kindled in the streets. 
In recent Norwegian custom the sledge on which 
a coffin was conveyed to the churohyard was left to 
rot or used as firewood by the poor.* 

^cient Teutonic religion otters but few traces of 
this feeling of pollution on contact >vith death in 
general. But irom ecclesiastical prohibitions of 
unseemly laughter, songs, dances, story-telling, 
and mask- wearing at the memorial feasts for the 
dead we can guess that in the Germany of Charle- 
magne such observances aimed at averting the 
dangers of association with the dead. In Scan- 
dinavia this feast seems to have been more orderly 
and its original significance more obscured. 

But the necessity for purification was still 
keenly felt in regard, to persons who had been of 
an ovu disposition daring life. An Icelandic saga 
tells us that, when the wicked Thorolf bajgifot 
dies in his chair, his son breaks a gap in the house 
wall and has him carried through it, so that the 
ghost may not find the way back.^ Ln spite of this 
precaution, the ghost * walked’ until the corpse 
was burned and the ashes were blown out to sea. 
We do not hear of any actual purificato^ rites 
performed in houses subject to ghosts, for the 
account in Eyrbyggja Saga of the legal proceed- 
ings resorted to was probably intended by its 
author as farce rather than nistory. Here the 
hosts are summoned in turn, and on adverse ver- 
iot is given against each. This saga, however, 
gives an example of the belief that the properties 
of the dead are dangerous : os long as the bed- 
hangings of Thorgunna were imburned, the house- 
hold was a prey to every kind of misfortune. We 
may assume that here, as elsewhere, dead persons 
who had not received the proper rites were 
regarded as a danger to the community ; for, ac- 
cording to Icelandic law, a man who killed another 
became an outlaw if he failed to cover up the body 
with stones or earth. In this connexion we may 
mention the wide-spread belief which makes it 
obligatory on every passer-by to add a stone to the 
cairn raised over some person who had died a 
violent death. This custom was observed until 
last century in some parts of Sweden.** 

5 . Harvest.— The various purificatory observ- 
ances connected with harvest or other seasons of 
the year can be traced only in modern oastom and 
can be best studied in Frazer’s Golden Bough, 
An exception is the need-fire (j'.v.), which is first 
mentions as early as 742.* It seems to have been 

I Haxnmerftedt, j>. 604 f. * lb. p. 402. 

SViHted, p. 246 IT 

A Eyrbygma Saga^ oh. 88. * BiUf, p. 00. 

• Saupe, indieulun SuperrtitUmuimt Leipaig, 1801, p. 81. 


the most oharactei^tio example of purificatory 
rites to be found in Teutonic custom. Leaping 
over the fire, usually on Midsummer Eve, was 
believed to avert disease, and the cattle were 
driven through the fiames with the same intention. 
A similar purificatory rite, vouched for only in 
modem Sweden, is the custom of grinding dfown 
the edges of flint axes—* Thor’s hammers,’ as they 
are called in Sweden — and mixing them with the 
fodder for the cattle. 

6 . The scapegoat.— The scapegoat idea, in which 
the conception of the purification of the community 
finds its most characteristic ex^ession, is perhaps 
not formally recognized in Teutonic religion. 
Akin to .it is the expulsion or death of guilty 
members of the community, which can be traced 
in Tacitus’s account of tne driving out of an 
unfaithful wife^ and in the clause of the Old 
Frisian law which enjoins the mutilation and 
drowning of a sanctuary breaker.* A similar 
conception probably inspired the slaying of a king 
in time of famine, of which Swedish tradition 
records two examples. 

Festivals and idols. — In the ceremonial of 
reiimouB festivals purificatory rites i>lay only a 
small part. The sprinkling of the blood of the 
sacrificial victim upon the assembled worshippers, 
which appears to nave been an integral part of 
Scandinavian festivals, may possibly have had a 
purificatory intention. The purification of the 
deity herself, reported by Tacitus in his account of 
the goddess Nerthus, is frequently held to have 
been nothing more than a rain -charm. Once h 
year, says Tacitus, the goddess Nerthus emerged 
from her retirement in a sai^red grove, and was 
driven round the country with her priest, amid 
general rejoicings, after which the chariot and the 
goddess herself were laved in a sacred lake.** 
From what we know of deities of fertility in 

f eneral, and in especial of the Scandinavian god 
'rey and his human spouse, we are justifiea in 
conndering the possibility that the immersion of 
the goddess was of the nature of a bridal bath. It 
is worth noting that a little wooden figure of a 
bishop which used to stand in the church at £ids- 
borg in S. Norway, and which the peasants called 
Nikuls, used to be carried down to the lake below 
the church every midsummer and solemnly washed. 
The sweat whicdi appeared on the wood after tbi.s 
ceremony was believed to heal all diseases.* 
Similar idols, without the ecclesiastical connexions, 
are known to have been in the possession of Nor 
wegian families far into the 18th cent., and to have 
had ale offered to them at Christmas. One of 
them is said to have been washed every Saturday. 
The direct descent of these figures from heathen 
idols seems to be proved by tne fact that one of 
them is said to have been regularly rubbed with 
fat as late as the 19th century.* According to a 
late saga, this treatment was accorded to a wooden 
image of the god Balder.* It is possible that this 
ceremonial rubbing of idols with fat was intended 
to avert some dangers from the idol. 

Such traces of purificatory rites as we find 
among the Teutonio peoples seem to have been 
fragmentary survivals or an attitude to religion 
more primitive and more mystical than we nnd 
among the upper classes in the last days of 
heathendom. The lack of insistence on cere- 
monial purity is probably connected with the 
absence of any highly specialized priesthood, 
resulting in what we must regard as an enlightened 

1 Germ. 19. 

* K. von Blohthoten, FrUi. ReohUgudUn, Berlin, 1840, p. xlii. 
* Germ. 40. 

« Nioolsyien, ITofifc# JPomteenifiper, Ohrietianla, 1808-00, p. 
887 f. 

6yisted,p. 184. 

• ForrMar sSgur, ed. OC. Rafn, Copenh&ffen,1829, ii. p. 86- 
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freedom from formalism, shown also in the con- 
tempt of the upper classes for magical practices. 
On the other hand, it may be pointed out that 
regard for ceremonial purity may develop into the 
conception of et hical righteousness, a conception to 
which the heathen Teutonic mind can hardly be 
said to have attained.* 

the works cited throaghout 

B. S. PHIT.LPOTT8. 

PURIM.— ‘ Piirini ’ is the name given to a 
festival in the Jewish Church, celebrated for two 
days, on the 14th and 15th of the month of Adar, the 
last month of the Jewish lunar calendar. The sup- 
posed origin of the festival, which is of a distinctly 
popular character, marked by merry-making, feast- 
ing, masquerading, and exchange of gifts, is given 
in the book of Esther, forming part of the OT 
canon. According to this book, the festival marks 
the miraculous deliverance of the Jews resident in 
Persia from the destructive designs of Hainan, the 
grand vizier of King Ahasuerus, i.e. Xerxes (485- 
465 B.C.), who had planned a general massacre of 
the Jews for the 13th of Adar in the 12th year of 
the king’s reign, corresponding to the year 473 B.C. 
Through the intervention or Esther, a Jewess 
whose beauty led her to the king’s Jiartm, where 
she rose to the rank of queen, the plan was frus- 
trated. Hainan and his sons were condemned to 
the gallows, while Mordecai, the uncle of Esther, 
was raised from his humble station to become the 
second in the extensive kingdom of the Persian 
king. Instead of being slaughtered, the Jews 
were permitted to slay those who attacked them 
on the day set aside for the massacre, which they 
did with great vigour ; and in commemoration of 
the deliverance a two days’ festival was instituted. 
The only religious feature of the festival, however, 
is the reading of the l)ook of Esther in the syna- 
gogue at the evening service for the two days in 
question. The otherwise purely secular observance 
itself points to a non- Jewish origin for the festival. 

It is now universally recognized by scholars that 
the book of Esther is a pure romance to which a 
quosi-historical setting is mven. From the silence 
of Ben Sira, the author of Ecclesiasticus (c. 180 B.O. ), 
who does not mention Esther in his enumeration 
of the sacred writings known to him, the conclusion 
is iustifiod that its compo.sition cannot be placed 
beiore the middle of the 2nd cent. B.O., and was 
perhaps as late as 100 B.C. Apart from the fact 
that tnero is nothing to warrant the belief that in 
the days of Xerxes tliere was any persecution of the 
Jews in Persia, or, in fact, that there was even an 
extensive Jewish settlement in that country, and 
apart from the inherent improbability of tlie story 
itself, the chronological aiscrepancy in making 
Mordecai one of those carried into captivity by 
Nebuchadrezzar in 597 B.C. and yet still living 12i6 
years later suffices to show that we are dealing 
with pure fiction. It so happens also that we 
know from Herodotus (ix. 109, 112) that the queen 
of Xerxes at tlie very time when Esther was sup- 
posed to occupy this distinction was Amestris, tne 
daughter of a Persian general. 

If, then, the book of Esther is pure romance in 
a quasi-historical setting but without any historical 
basis, it follows that the origin of the festival as 
given in this book is equally fictitious, and we are 
thrown back upon investigations independent of 
the festal legend to solve the problem involved. 
The author of the book of Esther, by his evident 
desire to connect the name * Purim ^ with a non- 
Hebrew word piirt supposed to mean * lot ’ (3“^ Q"" *), 
recognizes the name os foreign. In view of the 
Persian setting of the festal legend, suggesting 
that the author of the book of Esther was a Persian 
Jew, one naturally thinks of a Persian origin for 
1 Bee art. Bthios (Teutonic). 


the festival, and, if there were a Persian word pHr 
meaning * lot,’ the necessary proof would have been 
furnished that the author of the festal legend at 
least had in mind the adaptation of a Persian 
festival to the Jewish festival cyclus. No such 
Persian word asj^r exists, however, and all at- 
tempts to find in it some adaptation of a Persian 
term (see L. B. Paton, Commentary on the Book of 
Esther^ pp. 84-86, for various conjectures and sup- 
{lositions, all, however, rejected by Paton and 
properly so) have failed. On the other hand, the 
possibility that the author of the book of Esther, 
in connecting the name ' Purim ’ with ;)<2r, had in 
mind a Babylonian term must be admitted, especi- 
ally as a word p'Aru exists with various meanings, 
among which those of ‘ lot ’ and * term of office ’ 
are possible, though not certain (see H. Zimmem's 
discussion in p. 518 ; P. Hanpt, ' Pnrim,’ 

in BASS VI. ii. [1006] 20 ; and art. Calendar 
[Babylonian], vol. iii. p. 77*). The names of the 
two chief personages in the festal legend, Mordecai 
and Esther, carry us distinctly to Babylonian .soil ; 
for Mordecai is clearly identiciu with the Babylonian 
deity Marduk, the head of the pantheon after the 
rise of his patron city, Babylon, to be the capital 
of the united districts of the Euphrates valley, 
while Esther is quite as unmistakably the Baby- 
lonian goddess, Ishtar, the chief female deity and 
ns such directly associated with Marduk. Even 
rabbinical exegesis connected Esther with the 
planet Venus (Lstahar- Ishtar [Talmud Bab. 
m^gillah, 13a]), with which Ishtar was identified 
by the Babylonians. According to P. Jensen, who 
first called attention to this double identification, 
Mordecai = Marduk, and Esther = Ishtar, the two 
other names, Hainan and Vashti (the queen whom 
Esther displaces) are Elamitio deities, Hnmman 
(or Humbar) and Mashti, skilfully disguised or 
connoted ('Elamitisohe Eigennamen,’ in WZKM 
vi. [1892] 47 ff., 209 ff.). These two identifications, 
however, are less certain ; and to go a step farther 
and assume that the story of the book of Esther 
rests upon a Babylonian myth, relating a conflict 
between Marduk and Ishtar, the gods of spring 
and light, against hostile powers symbolizing 
winter and darkness, and therefore identified with 
‘ foreign ’ deities or as modifications of Kinym and 
Tiam&t, who in the main Semitic-Bab^onian 
version of creation are the personifications of 
rimeval chaos and discord, who must be overcome 
y Marduk, the establisher of order in the universe 
— to do this is to ent-er the province of pure conjec- 
ture. Until some fortunate chance reveals to us 
the story of such a conflict with all four names 
unmistakably introduced, we must content our- 
selves with the definite proof that at the fuiinda- 
tion of the book of Esther, or at all events as an 
element in it, we have some Babylonian tale of tlie 
gods in which Marduk and Ishtar play the chief 
rdles, and that this tale was transformed in such a 
luanner by the Jewish author of the book of Esther 
as to make it the basis for an elaborate festal 
legend to justify the adoption of a ‘ foreign ’ 
festival into the Jewish calendar. The character 
of this festival is unmistakable. Its occurrence in 
the middle of the last month of the winter sea-son 
and just before the beginning of the spring, the 
natural bej^ning of the year, points to its being 
the beginning of the celebration of the conquest of 
the winter by the youthful sun-god of the spring 
— as Marduk is regarded in various Babylonian 
myths. The rejoicing and merry-making of 
Purim fit in with such a spring festival, w'hile the 
fast added at a much later date for the 12th of 
Adar— it cannot be traced farther back than the 
9th century— is the percursor to the festival which 
afterwards takes on a sombre hue as a preparation 
for the feasting to follow. As Haupt aptly puts 
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it (p. 1), ‘fthrovinff was preceded by shriving.* 
That the Babylonians began the year in the 
spring follows, apart from other evidence, from 
the order of the months adopted by the Jews, 
which liegin with Nisan, the time or the spring 
cmiinox ; and we know that the Babylonian New 
Year festival known as Zagmuk, and celebrated 
during the first eleven d^s of Nisan, became 
primarily the festival of Marduk and his consort 
in the days of tlie united Babylonian Empire (see 
Calendar [Babylonian]). The circumstance that 
in the 2nd boolc of Maccabees (15**) the Purim 
festival is designated as Mapdoxaixif iifUpa, i.e, 
* Marduk (or Mordocai) day,* is a significant testi- 
mony to the association of Purim with the Baby- 
lonian New Year period, liound up with the Marduk 
cult. The middle of the month preceding the 1st 
of Nisan would thus mark the preparation for the 
period of rejoicing at the approaofiing triumph of 
the god of spring, Marduk, over the hostile and 
destructive forces of the winter and rainy season. 
The Jews in Babylonia and Persia, subject to the 
influences of their environment, would naturally 
be led to take part in a merry-making season, just 
as at the present time Jews in Europe and America 
participate in Christmas festivities and in New 
Year's exchange of felicitations, despite the fact 
that the old mid-winter festival has oeen given a 
Christian interpretation and that the Jews still 
observe a religious * New Year * in autumn 
{Bosh Hoshsh&nah, * boginningof the year*) on the 
first of Tishri, the seventh month, pointing to an 
older calendar, in which the year began in autumn. 

Corresponding to the festal legend set forth in 
the Ist book of Maccabees for the celebration of 
the Roman Saturnalia or mid-winter festival at 
the time of the winter solstice (adopted by the Jews 
under Gneco-Roman influence and converted into 
a Jewish festival by association with the victory of 
Judas Macoabmus and his army over the Greek 
forces), the romantic tale in the ^ok of Esther was 
composed to provide a justification for the partici- 
pation of the Jews in the general rejoicing indulged 
in in Babylonia and in lands where Babylonian 
influences prevailed, at or near the beginning of 
the vernal equinox. The one link missing in the 
chain of evidence connecting Purim with the period 
of merry < making in honour of Marduk and 
Ishtar is evidence of a celebration in Babylonia or 
Persia in the middle of Adar—just before the New 
Year’s season proper two weeks later. Until such 
evidence is forthcoming, the view liero set forth 
lacks definite confirmation. It may well be, how- 
ever, that with the coming of the Persians into 
Babylonia in the second h^f of the 6th cent. B.o. 
a Persian New Year’s festival celebrated at the 
period of the vernal equinox, and fixed for a time 
somewhat preceding the date selected in the Baby- 
lonian calendar for the Zaginuk, became the 
current New Year’s season of rejoicing. The 
natural tendency would be to bring this Persian 
New Year into close affiliation with the Babylonian 
festival. Purim would thus represent the result 
of such a combination of Persian and Babylonian 
customs and festival rites. To this day the New 
Year’s season is a time of rejoicing ana festivity 
in Persia. The Now Year’s day, known as Nauroz. 
is fixed for the first day after the snn has crossed 
the vernal equinox, and is therefore a movable 
feast, like the Christian Easter, likewise an old 
New Year’s festival. The festivities incident to 
the Nauroz last a week. It is to be noted, also, 
that in the Jewish calendar the tendency is to fix 
festivals connected with the transition of one 
season to the other either in the middle of the 
month the spring festival Pesab and the 

harvest festival Snkkfith on the 15th day of 
Nisan and Tishri respectively) or at the beginning 


of the month, as, 6.g. . the K5sh Haahsh&n&h. The 
15th of Adar would thus be fixed as corresponding 
to an average date for the vernal equinox. Finally, 
we find endenoe that in the 2nd cent. B.o. the 
Jews of Palestine also celebrated the 18th of Adar 
as a festival and that, under the same tenden^ to 
give to popular rejoicings, when adopted from 
foreign souro^ a Jewish setting, this festival was 
associated with the victory of Judas Maccabmus 
over the Syrian general Nicanor of Adasa in the 
year 161 B.G., and in consequence liecame known 
as *Nicanor*8 Day* (1 Mac 7***®®; Jos. Ant, xn. 
X. 6 [409] ; see ftsTiVALS AND Fasts [Hebrew], 
vol. v. p. B66*). The book of Maccabees thus 
furnishes the festal legend for two holy days 
adopted by the Jews: (1) the Saturnalia, or mid- 
winter festival, at the time of the winter solstice, 
celebrated for a week, which became the Jewish 
Qaniikka, in commemoration of the supposed 
restoration of the Temple at Jerusalem to Jewish 
worship after the victories of Judas Macoabi^us ; 
and (2) the spring festival in the middle of Adar, 
adopts under Babylouian-Persian influences and 
associated by the festal legend with a specific 
occurrence in the so-called wars of the Maccabees. 

Nicanor’s Day and Purim thus represent the 
same festival. To the one a Jewish aspect was 
given by making it a commemoration of a viotoiy 
ained over the enemy at a critical period in 
ewish history, while for the same festival adopted 
under Babylonian- Persian influences a festal legend 
was composed which transformed a Babylonian 
myth, celebrating the deeds of Marduk and Ishtar, 
into a Jewish romance. It may be also that the 
Jews of Persia suifered some annoyance from 
hostile officials, and that a liberation ili rough the 
dismissal of an ottensive vizier suggested some of 
the incidents in the festal legend, which, in accord 
with the tendency of legendary compositions, 
would give to a comparatively insignificant episode 
an exaggerated importance. All this, however, is 
purely conjectural, and it must be frankly admitted 
that there is no evidence for any persecution of 
the Jews under any of the Persian rulers, who, on 
the contrary, appear to have been at all times 
favourably disposed towards them. The main 
thesis in connexion with Purim, that it is a foreign 
festival, a precursor of the Babylonian New Year’s 
festival or the Persian New Year adopted by the 
Hebrews, is not affected even if we assume some 
historical occurrence to be a factor in the coinjiosi- 
tion of the romance, which was written to give a 
Jewish setting to a celebration that had become 
popular among the Jews of Rome and Babylonia 
and had spread to other countries where Jews had 
settled. The sad experiences of the Jews, en- 
countering hostility and frequent persecutions in 
the Diaspora, tended to increase the popularity of 
Purim. The story in the book of Esther became 
^pioal of the sufferings of the Jews in many lands. 
There were Hamans everywhere who tried to 
work injury to the Jews, and the celebration of 
Purim helped to maintain their trust during the 
dark days in the ultimate deliverance from the 
dangers and difficulties besetting them. The 
merry-making at Pnrim also afforded an outlet for 
pent-up feelmgs, and furnished a much -needed 
relief irom the serious life led during the greater 
port of the year. 

All the festivals of the Jews except Purim take 
on a sombre hue, even those which, like the Pass- 
over and the Festival of Booths, were in their origin 
distinctly joyous occasions. The somewhat cim 
and vicious spirit of the book of Esther, reolting 
with evident satisfaction how the Jews avenged 
themselves on their enemies by slaughtering thou- 
sands of them (9^*^), was overlooks in the aban- 
donment to joy that marked the two days of Purim. 
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Masqaerading and Kamen became one of tbe 
features of the po])ular rejoicing. Presents were 
exchanged and urmking was enjoined almost as 
an obligation. Sober and serious-minded persons 
gave themselves over to the joy of Purini, and it 
was regarded as quite proper to put oneself in such 
a condition at Purim time that one could not 
distinguish between 'Curaed be Uaman* and 
‘ Blessed be Mordecai ’ (Talmud Bab. M^gilldk, 76), 
though naturally a nlayful allusion of this kind 
must not be forced o^ond the jmint of showing 
that, as far back as Talmudic days, Purim was 
regarded primarily as a time of jollitication, devoid 
of any genuinely religious character. The excep- 
tionally secular nature of the festival is also shown 
by the express permission of the rabbis {M^gUldht 
18a) that the roll of the book of Esther may be 
read in any language in the synagogue, while 
otherwise, as a matter of course, only Hebrew was 
to be us^ in tbe service. Even the synagogue 
service in connexion with Purim acquirea some of 
the boisterous character of the festival ; for at the 
mention of Haman and his sons the cong^regation 
stamped with their foot or made a noise with 
rattles or by knocking two sticks on which the 
name of Haman was written against one another 
until the name was erased. Such customs are to 
be regarded as popular survivals of endeavours to 
drive away evil demons ^ noises or by some form 
of sympatnetic magic. They are closely bound up 
with the popular view that at transition |jeriods — 
and such the New Year’s festival is— the evU spiiits 
were particularly malevolent, lying in wait for 
victims. Masquerading is also to be viewed under 
this aspect as a means of disguising oneself from 
the evil spirits or of dweiving them. Another 
interesting trace of the original character of Purim 
as a New Year’s festival is to be seen in the per- 
sistency with which the idea of its being connected 
with * drawing of lots * clings to it, for, whatever 
the etymological origin of the word jpdr, there is 
no reason to question the correctness of the tradi- 
tion as set forth in the book of Esther which con- 
nects it with ‘ casting lots.’ At the New Year’s 
period, according to the Babylonian view, the gods 
sit in the council chamber of fate and decide the lot 
or portion of individuals in the year to come ; and 
from the Babylonians this view passed to the Jews, 
for whom the ten days of the New Year’s month 
are days of probation, corresponding to the ten or 
eleven days of the Babylonian Zagnink period. 
On the 10th day, the Day of Atonement, the fate 
of the individual is definitely inscribed in the book 
of fate and sealed. Tho exchange of presents on 
Pnrim also rests ultimately on an association of 
ideas between Mot’ and 'portion’ as something 
set aside for some one. The term used for * presenltT 
{mandih) in the hook of Esther (9^^ “) in connexion 
with the description of the custom is precisely the 
word which means * portions,’ while pdr is specifi- 
cally explained in a gloss (9**) as ha-g^dl, i.e. the 
common term for * lot.’ 


LiTiiATnRB.~See Fistivalb aitd Fastb (Hebrew) and (Jewish) ; 
L. B. Paton, A Critical and Kmgtiical Commentary on tho 
Book of Eothor (ICC), Edinburgh and New York, 1006, pp. 
1-118 ; P. Haapt, * Purim/ BASS vi. ii. [1906]. 

Morris Jastbow, Jr. 


PURITANISM.— 1 . Definition and application 
of the term.— The widely divergent estimates of 
Puritanism still current unite m recognizing its 
significance as a formative factor in the life and 
character of the English people. Probably no 
other religious movement has left so deep an im- 
press on the history of England. ^ Some of the 
Puritan positions have been embodied once for all 
in the constitutional development and Church life 
of the country ; others of their contentions may 
yet be realize. In a modified form, the Puritan 


ideal of a Church at once national and self-govern- 
ing may be tho subject of a modem revival. But 
whether or no the ecclesiastical programme of 
Puritanism has a future, reverence for the veiy 
letter of the Puritan tradition lingers in many 
minds, while its inner force is by no means spent. 

It would conduce to clearness m historical studies 
if the term ' Puritanism ’ could bo confined strictly 
to the movement for further reform of the Churen 
of England whose history falls within the century 
from Uie Act of Uniformity of 1659 to the Act of 
Uniformity of 1662. The Puritan party consisted 
of all those who believed in tho maintenance of 
one National Church in England, and who desired 
that Church to be reformed after the model of 
Geneva. According to Thomas Fuller ‘ {Gh, Hi$t. 
of Britain^ London, 1655, bk. ix. § 66 f.), Mhe 
odious name of puritans ’ was first applied in 1564 
to those who resisted the attempt of the bishops in 
that year to enforce uniformity in ritual an<l in 
the use of vestments. A passage in John Bunyan’s 
Lift and Death of Mr. Badniuin (written in 16H0) 
— 'Tlie man was a godly old Puritan, for so the 
godly were called in time past ’ — suggests that the 
term began to faU out of use as a distinct party 
label after the overthrow of Puritanism at the 
Restoration. It is confusing to extend the use of 
the term either backwards, as S. R. Maitland does 
{The Rifonnation in England^ ed. London, 1906), 
to include early reformers of the time of Henry 
VIII., Edw'ard VI., and Mary, or forwards, to cover 
later dissent. The kinship of Puritanism with 
earlier elements in the English Reformation is as 
obvious as is the indebtedness to it of the Free 
Churches. But Puritanism stood piimarlly for an 
ecclesiastical ideal which was not definitely adopted 
by any distinct body of Englishmen before the 
time of the Elizabethan settlement, and which was 
not accepted by the Nonconformist churches of 
later times. Puritanism is most simply defined as 
the movement for Church reform whose first great 
leader was Thomas Cartwright and whose last was 
Richard Baxter. 

A wider application of the term ' Pui itan ’ to all 
who attempted a greater sobriety of life than was 
customary in Eliza t^than England became familiar 
in the 17th cent., if not earUcr. Richard Baxter 
says that his father was dubbed a Puritan by his 
neighbours because be disliked the village custom 
of dancing round the May-pole ou Sundays, and 

{ ^referred to pass his time at home, reading the 
lible and the Prayer-Book : 

•For my Fstber never scrupled Oommon-Prayer or Cere- 
monies, nor spake i^iust Bishops, nor ever so much as prayed 
but by a Rook or Form, being* not ever acquainted Mrith any 
that did otherwise : But only for reading Scripture when the 
rest were Dancing on the Lord's Day, and for praying (tiy a 
Form out of the end of the Common- Prayer Book) in his llouse, 
and for reproving Drunkards and Swearers, and for talking 
sometimes a few words of Scripture and tho Life to come, he 
was reviled oouimonfy by the Name of Puritan, Precisian, and 
Hypocrite.’^ 

The wider aspect of Puritanism revealed in this 
application of tlie term cannot be ignored in any 
account of the subject, because the effort after a 
sober godly life which drew down this reproach 
was part of tho whole religious movement of which 
Puritanism in the strict sense was the narrower 
ecclesiastical expression. It is worth noting in- 
cidentally that tne name ‘Puritan,’ like the words 
'Christian’ and 'Quaker,’ was a term of insult 
which became a title of honour. 

2. Puritans as a party in Church and State.— 
(a) The Prayer-Book controversy. — When Elizabeth 
came to the throne in 1558, the hopes of reformers 
ran high. It was certain that sho would reverse 
the refigious policy of her predecessor. The bnm- 
1 J. Btow*a ftlll earlier application of the term to aome Ana> 
baptiata ia rigbUy rejected oa erroneoua. Bee OSD, s.v, 
Puritan.' 

9 Reliquics Boxtorianos, London, 1696, p. a 
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ing of heretics would cease, and subserriency to 
the pope would be ended. Though the number of 
convinced Protestants was not laree, the country 
as a whole was pretiarcd for a considerable change. 
In some sense England would become a Protestant 
power. But how far was the queen prepared to 
go? It was thought that she would at least re- 
establish the standard of reform set up by Edward 
VI. ; it was hoped in some quarters that she would 
go much farther. For, while many were content 
with the measure of advance embodied in the 
Prayer-Book of 1552 (and indeed the martyrdom 
of some of the authors of the Prayer-Book had 
coiiBocratcd it in the eyes of its users), others who 
had been in exile on the Continent had come under 
the spell of Geneva, and desired a more thorough 
reform along the lines laid down by Calvin. The 
Protestant world had not stood still since the days 
of Edward VI., and it seemed absurd to be content 
with somethiim obviously limited and faulty like 
the work of CSanmer. The position of many of 
the leaders like John Jewel, Edwin Sandys, and 
Edmund Grindal, w'ho were among the first of the 
Elizabethan bishops, was that they would gladly 
go back to the system sot up in the time of Edward 
VI. as a starting-point, but that they hoped to be 
allowed to make it the basis of a further develop- 
ment. The convenience of adopting the Enj^lish 
Prayer-Book of 1652 was manifest. It obviated 
the necessity of thinking out at short notice forms 
of service and of government for the Elizabethan 
Church, and it gave a sense of continuity in the 
work of the Reformation in England. Tnere was 
therefore no surprise or regret when the Act of 
Uniformity re-imposed the use of the second Prayer- 
Book of Edward vi. 

The Act of Uniformity was preceded by the Act 
of Supremacy, which mode Elizabeth chief governor 
of the Church of Christ in England. Her authority 
she was to exercise in the first instance through an 
ecclesiastical commission until a regular adminis- 
tration by duly appointed bishops should be possible. 
These two Acts ensured lay control of the Church, 
abolished papal authority and the Mass, and re- 
stored the English liturgy. So far, so good ; but 
wdiat Avas to be the next step? 

When the revised Prayer-Book was issued, it 
contained one or two features which occasioned 
disquiet among the more radical reformers. The 
clause in the Litany maying for deliverance from 
* the tyranny of the Bisnop of Rome and all his 
detestable enormities ’ had vanished. The sentences 
appointed for the use of the priest in delivering 
tne elements at communion included those from 
the Prayer-Book of 1549 which were capable of 
being interpreted to imply the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation. Moreover, into the Prayer-Book 
Avas inserted, apparently at the last moment and 
Avithout the knoAvledge of Parliament, an additional 
rubric directing that ^ * the minister at the time of 
communion ana at all other times in his ministra- 
tions, shall use such orr aments in the church as 
were in use by authority of Parliament in the 
second year of the reign of King Edward VI.’ In 
accordance with this rubric, ministers in the com- 
munion service Avere to put on ‘ a white Albe plain, 
with a vestment or Cope’— the garments used in 
the celebration of the Mass. 

This was the startle-point of a renewed ves- 
tiarian controversy, ’ft the dismay of the re- 
formers, the queen was determined that her cler^ 
should wear a distinctive dress in ordinary life, 
and should continue to use the vestments of the 
nnreformed Church. When Archbishop Parker, 
under pressure from the queen, determined in 1566 

1 See T. M . Lindeav, Hint, of the Rnfo/rnaHon^ Edinburgh. 
1907, il. 406 f. ; and H. Oee, Tm SlisobnUiCM Prayor-hook ana 
Ornaments, London, 1002. 


resolutely to enforce uniformity in the ose of vest- 
ments, the formation of a distinct Puritan party 
was inevitable. Some ministers resigned their 
cures rather than wear the prescribed dress. Smoll 
groups of parishioners in London went so far as to 
set up separatist meetings. The majority of men 
with Puritan sympathies remained in the Church, 
but l>egan to entertain a doubt as to the bishops’ 
hopes of further reform, and to subject the Eliza- 
bethan settlement to a more searching criticism. 

(5) Protests against popish aftww.— The broader 
Puritan position was championed by Thomas Cart- 
wright, Lady Margaret professor of divinity at 
Cambridge, who in lectures on the Acts denounced 
the government of the Church of £n|];land as uu- 
scriptural and illegitimate. The hierarchy, he 
hela, was as clearly popish and anti-Christian as 
the vestments. Cartwright was deprived of his 
professorial chair in 1570, but his views found ex- 
pression in two * Admonitions’ presented to Parlia- 
ment in 1672. The first, written by John Field 
and Thomas Wilcox, is a singularly effective and 
vigorous statement of the Puritan programme of 
ecclesiastical reform. 

The authors begin by laying down the essentials of the 

urltan etandpoint, which consist in 'abandoning al popish 
remnants both in ceremonies and regiment.' and * also in onng- 
ing in and placing in Gods church those things only, which the 
Lord himself in his word oominandeth.’ The Puritans stood 
for making the breach with Home as complete as possible, and 
the approach to the NT Church as close as possible. The 
writers of the Admonition then proceed to survey the condition 
of the Church in England in the light of the requirements of a 
true Christian Church, which are 'preaching of the worde 
purely, mluistring of the sacraments sincerely, and oooleslasti(«l 
discipline which oonsisteth in admonition and correction of 
faults severelie.' With regard to the ministry, the Puritans 
maintained the clergy to be qnite Inefflclent. Large numbers 
of tho clergy were mere 'Vicars of liray,' who had accepted 
every change In religion from Henry viii. ’s time onward. Many 
were unlearned and incapable of teaching. They were men 
without any call to the ministry, and the method of their 
ordination and appointment was irregular and unchristian. 
Men who oould preach were disoouraged, by being made subject 
to a special licence, and by being bound down ^to a prescript 
order of service.’ The ordinary ministry was starved, in order 
to maintain an expensive hierarchy, while the abuses of plural- 
ism deprived godly ministers of opportunities, compelled con- 
gregatfons to go without preachers, and were yet inevitable 
oeoause the incomes of many livings did not suffice to keep the 
inoumbent. The contrast l^tween the Elizabethan ministry 
and the primitive evangelists and pastors was glaring. * Then, 
as God gave utterance they preached the word onely : now they 
read homilies. . . . Then feedyng the tlocke diligently : now 
teaching quarterly. Then preaching in season and out of season : 
now onoe in a month is thogbt sufficient, if twice, it is Judged 
a worke of supererogation. For a thorough reformation, it 
was necessary to ' displace those ignorant and unable ministers 
already placed, and in their rowmos appoint such as both can, 
and will oy Gods assistanoe feed the flock.' 

Passing from preaching to the sacraments, the Puritans 
objected to many details In the communion service, which they 
regarded as popish and out of harmony with primitive C^ristf- 
anity. Beyond their criticism of details, they complained of 
private communions and baptisms. This private use of the 
sacraments ignored their essential character as acts of Oburch- 
fellowship, and In effect ' tied the necessitie of salvation to the 
sacraments.' An even worse abuse was the readiness with 
which men were admitted to the Lord’s Supper and indeed 
obliged by law to partake of it. ‘ They [the early OhristianB] 
toke it with conscience. We with custutne. They shut men 
by reasen of their sinnes, from the Lordes Supper. We thrust 
them In their slnne to Gie Lordes Supper.’ One of the most 
argent reforms is * that papists nor other, neither constrainedly 
nor customably, communicate in the misteries of salvation.' 

In dealing in the third place with ecclesiastical discipline, the 
authors of the Admonition claimed that ' the whole remment of 
the church ' is to be committed to ' Ministers, Seniors, and 
Deacons.' The existing hierarchy is to be removed. In par- 
ticular the exercise of discipline must no longer be left in the 
hands of one man— the monarchical bishop acting through 
chancellors, archdeacons, proctors, and what not. ^ere was 
a sad confusion, they felt, between ecclesiastical and civil Juris- 
diotioof, both in procedure and in penalties. The use of ex- 
oommuoioation should be more sparing and more solemn. 

This outline of necessary reforms was supple- 
mented by * A View of Popishe Abases yet remain- 
ing in the Englishe Church,’ whose presence pre- 
vented the Puritan clergy from suDBoribing an 
article to the effect that the Prayer-Book con- 
tained nothing repugnant to the Word of God. 
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The chief Puritan criticisms of detail may be sum- 
marized as follows : 

(1) The Prayer-Book stands for a reading ministry as con- 
trasted with a preaching ministry. (2) It enjoins the use of 
homilies which have not yet appeared, and which consequently 
cannot be approved. Those homilies, too, are to discourage 
preaching— the main work of the minister. (8) It provides for 
the keepingof saints' days— contrary to the Fourth Oommand- 
ment. (4)^e order or the communion insists on the com- 
munioants kneeling instead of silting when they receive the 
elements. The book, moreover, retains the term 'priest* in 
this connexion, and allows private communion. (5) The sacra- 
ment of baptism is divorced from teaching, and may be 
adniinisterea in private even by women. Public baptism is also 
' full of childishe and superstitious toyes,' as in suggesting that 
Ood has sanctified water to wash away sins. Other * toyes ' are 
the Impossible promise made by godparents, the Interrogatories 
uselessly addressed to Infants, and the use of the sign of the 
cross. (6) In the marriage service the Puritans objeotod to the 
wedding-ring, and to the phrase * with my body I thee wor- 
shippe, whereby a man * makes an idol of his wife.* Other 
superstitious customs are associated with the ceremony. (7) 
Confirmation is bestowed on those * that locke both discretion 
and faithe,' and is wrongly confined to bishops. (8) The 
burial ser>'ioe maintains prayer for the dead, and is ossoc^ted 
with many undesiraiile oustoms. (0) The order of service for 
the ohurchlng of women 'smelleth of Jewlshe purifloation.' 
The Holy Scriptures are profaned as in the use of Ps 121, the 
Benedictus, Nano Dimittis, and Magnificat, which are quite 
unsulted to the condition of those who constantly use them. 
(10) ' In sll their order of service there is no edification . . . 
but confusion.* The standing up for the Gospel, and not 
for the Old Testament, shows that they * are ignorante that 
the scriptures came from one spirite.' The bowing and 
scraping at the name of Jesus is eaually unjustiflahle. (11) 
Their Pontiflool is simply popish. 'As the names of Arch- 
bishops, Archdeacons, Lord bishops, Ohancelers, etc., are 
drawne out of the Popes shop toglther with their offices. 
So the governement which they use, by the life of the Pope 
which is the Canon law is Antichristian and devilishe, and 
oontrnrye to the scriptures.' (12) The titles of honour assumed 
by the great ecclesiastics are against the Word of Ood, as is also 
the practice of iolning civil with eoclesiastical offices. (13) 
The remaining criticisms concern Uio exercise of discipline and 
the apt>olntment of ministers. The bishops' authority spoi Is the 
pastor of his normal power of discipline. Ministers are made 
at random by the bishops, and the men ordained rashly have 
to seek for livings by dishonourable moans. The oa^edral 
churchos maintain an idle and useless ministry at the cost of an 
effectivo parochial ministry. The whole system of patronage is 
wrong and encourages self-seeking among the clergy. The 
bishops* oourts and methods of discipline, their licences, dis- 
nsatioiis and excommunications, are also unscriptural ; for 
elr administration is secular in temper, and is far removed 
from the brotherly reproof and admonition which should pre- 
vail among Ohristians. (14) As an afterthought, they add a 

S rotest against what they hold to be the blasphemous use of 
ne sentence ' Receive ye the Holy Ghost* in the ordination 
service.i 

(c) Puritan position defined, — The foregoing 
analysis will suffice to bring out the negative 
aspect of Elizabethan Puritanism, as revealed in 
this series of objections to the Prayer-Book. A 
more attractive positive statement of the Puritan 
view may be found in Walter Travers, Eeclesi- 
asticoi Disciplince. . . . Explicatio (La Rochelle, 
1674, Eng. tr. by Cartwright, n.p., 1674). Travers 
had certain peouliariiiea of his own, but his book is 
broadly representative. 

Travers be^ns by emphasising the importance of good dit- 
olpline, i.s. sound government, to all human societies. The 
Church, like the State, cannot continue in health without dis- 
cipline. He then urges that the discipline essential for the 
Church roust be discovered from the word of God. If God 
prescribed laws for the Jews— laws to which they were not 
allowed to add and from which they might not subtract— it 
follows that He will have laid down a planorm of government 
for the Church of Ohiist. If civil ruler may determine the 
constitution of ^e Church at his or her pleasure, what becomes 
of the sovereignty of Christ over His own subjects? If Christ 
Is lawgiver and king, He cannot have left the ministry and 
government of His Onuroh indeterminate. There is, moreover, 
a clear system to be discerned in the NT— a system which 
must derive from Christ Himself and may not be changed. And 
the admtion of this system Is essential to the work of reforma- 
tion. For doctrine and discipline go together. The Church of 
England has reformed Uie former, out retained the latter in its 
old popish character. Such a half-hearted reform cannot last. 

\V^t, then. Is the nature of the ecclesiastioal discipline laid 
down in the NT? Bttfore we discuss the particular offices of 
Christ's Church, we may note one general characteristic. No 
function is lawful in the Church apart from vocation. The 


1 The First Admonition may be read in extenso In Puritan 
Man^estoes, ed. W. H. Frere and C. E. Douglas for the Gh. 
Hist. Soo., London, 1007, pp. 8-5&» 


office and the mode of appointment to it must be of Divine 
ordering. A true vocation requires that a man be callo<l to 
some certain place or church (t.s., he must not be ordained a 
deacon or a priest in general, but must be ordained to serve a 
particular community). A fiulher requirement of a true voca- 
tion is that those cidled be faithful in the discharge of their 
office. There are two parts in vocation, via. election and 
ordination. In election the elders should lead the congregation, 
but the assent of the conjnegation is necessary. It is essential 
that the men elected be nttw for the offleo for which they are 
chosen. This points to the necessity of careful examination of 
those who are to bear office, and tbo qualifications that they arc 
to possess may be learnt from the Pastoral Epistles. Orffina- 
tioii consists of public prayer together with the laying on of 
hands. The latter feature of the ceremony belongs of right to 
the whole eldership. 

Turning to the particular offices, we find two kinds of 
ordinary official, viz. bishops and deacons. The bishops and 
presbyters, or elders (for they are one and the same in the NT), 
are appointed to look after particular churulios. They are of 
two kinds, doctors and (lastors. Ability to teach and to pray is 
the chief qualification of the former ; the latter’s duty is to 
speak the word of exhortation needed on particular occasions 
and to administer the sacraments. The deacons, according to 
Travers, are also of two kinds, the first being treasurers and 
idmoners, and the second overseers or eiders responsible for the 
discipline of the individual members of the church. The 
diaconate of the NT has nothing in oominuri with deacons’ 
orders in the Church of England. For the latter Is but a step 
towards the priesthood, while the former is a distinct 
and pennanent ofiioe. These are the only offices reiiuircd or, 
indeed, permitted in the Christian Church. It is true, the NT 
mentions other offices, such as apostles, prophets, and 
evangelists; but these were extraordinary functions either 
peculiar to Uie first age of the Church or only revived in special 
circumstances of reform and advance, and consequently out of 

S lace in settled churches. The ordinary officers are bishops and 
eaoons. 

Travers proceeds to develop another point to which the 
Puritans attached great Importance. The higher government 
of the Ohuroh belongs, not to particular officii, but to a com- 
pound office, ».s. not to individuals set over and above 
ordinary ministers, but to synods of the ministers themselves. 
The eldership or assembly gathered from the three chief orders 
— i.s. pastors, dootors, and overseers, or elders — exercises the 
highest authority. These synorls are responsible for elections 
and depositions of Church offic:ers. They are also responsible 
for discipline, alike in giving admonitions and in suspending 
members from communion or In pronouncing complete excom- 
munication. The essential point is the corporate ciiaracter 
of authority in the Ohuroh, and the corollary which the 
Puritans drew was to the effect that the monarchicAl episcopate 
is contrary to the spirit of early Christianity and to the letter of 
such passages as Mx and Mt 28t)-i3. 

{d) The break with Anglicanism . — Tiie First Ad- 
monition to Parliament and the tract by Travers 
alFord an excellent survey of the Puritan case 
regarding the liturgy and government of the 
Church of England. The whole field was covered 
in the long and embittered controversy that 
followed between Cartwright and Whitgift, in 
which both writers disnlayod great leaining, mucli 
animosity, and an inaaequate sense of proportion. 
But their works were overshadowed by Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity ^ perhaps the noblest piece of 
controversial literature in the English language. 
It is not possible to trace the dovdopment of Uie 
controversy in detail. The Puritatis failed to 
secure any part of their programme in the time 
of Elizabeth. Indeed, the administration of the 
bishops, especially under the leadership of Whit- 
gift, rendered their position more and more diffi- 
cult. No relief was given to their consciences in 
respect of the details to which they objected in the 
liturgy. They were expected, not only to conform, 
but U80 to profess themselves satisfied that tlie 
details in ^estion were not repugnant to the Word 
of God. The queen was mainly resjionsible for 
this severe repression of Parit/uiism, and those wlio 
sympathized more or less with the Puritans were 
unwilling to disturb tbo closing yiMirs of her reign 
by opposing her. Hooker's searcliing analysis of 
the ruritan presuppositions ami his fiindy tem- 
pered defence of tne Prayer-Book also served to 
raise a barrier of moderate opinion against the 
advance of Puritanism. The niovoincniLas a whole 
bfM’Ame more restrained and more modest. The 
Millenary Petition, presented to James I. in 1603, 
contains no sweeping programme of reform. The 
demand for a complete change of Church govern- 
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went is abandoned. On the whole side of the 
Puritan case embodied in Travers the petition is 
silent. Instead, the desires of the petitioners are 
grouped under four heads : 

The fhnt reproduces the following details fsom among the 
changes urgeif in the First Admonition:! *In the church 
service, that the cross in baptism, interrogatories ministered 
to Infants, (snei) oonflrmation, as superfluous, maj be taken 
away. Baptism not to be ministered by women, and so 
explained. The cap and surplice not urgM. That examina- 
tion may go before the communion. That it be ministered with 
a sermon. That divers terms of priests and absolution and 
some other used, witli the ring in marriage, and other such 
like in the book may he oorrected. The longsomenees of 
service abridged. Church songs and musio moderated to 
better edification. That the Ijord’s day be not profaned : the 
rest upon holidays not so strictly urg^ That there be an 
uniformity of doctrine prescribed. No popish opinion to be 
any more taught or defended : no ministers charged to teach 
their people to liow at the name of Jesus. That the canonical 
scriptures only be read in the church. In the second place, the 
petition uives the im})ortance of a preaching and resident 
ministry. Thirdly, they protest against the abuses of pluralities 
and impropriations of tithe. Under the fourth head they ask 
that enormities of discipline and exiximmunloation may be 
redressed. Tiiey particularly desire that excommunication 
may not be Issued by laymen, nor employed for trivial offences. 
They criticize the fines and the fees, and the delays in eoolesl- 
astical courts. The oath ex otllcio,) whereby men are forced to 
accuse themselves, should be more sparingly used.* 

In the Hampton Court Conference the Puritan 
repreBontativea went somewhat farther. The uni- 
formit^r of doctrine wliich they desired was to be 
found in the fainona Lambeth Articles of 1595, 
which embodied the most rigid form of Calvitiism. 
They desired corresponding changes in the other 
articles. Their plea for the association of ordinary 
ministers with the bishops in discipline drew from 
the king the famous and fatal aphorism, 'No 
bishop, no king.* Some minor concessions were 
made to the Puritans as a resnlt of the conference, 
but, broadly speaking, their position was not 
eased. If tlie bulk of their more moderate 
demands had been conceded, or if some latitude in 
the use of ceremonies had been permitted, the 
danger of schism might have been averted. As it 
was, the Puritans became the party of constitu- 
tional reform, attacking alike the abuses of the 
royal prerogative and the claims of the monarchical 
episcopate. Under Laud the tide of feeling against 
episcopal rule steadily rose. ‘ Sion’s plea against 
prelacy * commanded an over more respectfnl hear- 
ing. In the Long Parliament the movement for 
ecclesiastical reform was no longer directed towards 
modifying episcopal control or securing detailed 
changoB in the Prayer-Book ; the hierar^y was to 
be destroyed root and branch, the Prayer-Book 
displaced by the Directory for Public Worship, 
'fhat, however, is not the final phase of the 
Puritan ecclosiastical ideal. At the Savoy Confer- 
ence in 1661 they put forward somewhat sweeping 
pleas for a reformed liturgy, and expressed tneir 
willingness to accept Archbishop Usner’s scheme 
of a constitutional episcopate — a scheme under 
which the bishops governed with the assistance of 
representative church councils. The Puritans 
were out-inanceuvred at this conference. They 
wore askod t>o state their full demands, and they 
did so, in good faith; and then tite boldness of 
their demands was used as a justification for refus- 
ing all concessions. They would have been con- 
tent with less than they asked ; as it was, they 
got nothing but expulsion, and thus regretfully 

1 0. W. Prothero, Statviea and Politieal DoeummU {166&- 
mJS), Oxford, 1898. p. 414. 

s ThU was the device which had enabled Whl^ft to detect 
and repren Puritan clergy. In virtue of their offloe, ministen 
had been compelled by Whitgitt in 1584 to answer oertain 
questions ond subscribe oertain arUoIes— 4hu8 becoming their 
own accusers. Oartwiight's claim to have been a ohampion of 
religious liberty hss been questioned (see F. Paget An introd, 
to the Fifth Booh of IJnoker*a Treatiae*, Oxford, 1^, p. 41X but 
at least his refusal to take the oath 'ex officio mero’ must be 
counted onto him for righteousness. It is remarkaUe that the 
reference to this detested and arbitrary prooedure in the Mil- 
lenary Petition should be so restrained in riiaiaoter. 


they turned their backs on the National Church 
and on their ideal of such a Church, and set them- 
selves to create their own religious organization. 
Puritanism as a definite movement for the reform 
of the Church of England was ended. 

3. The influence of Puritanism as a tendency 
on religious and social life. —How far were the 
Puritans right in their ecclesiastical aims? Did 
they form a correct estimate of the needs and 
posribilities of the English Reformation? Were 
their criticisms of the Elizabethan settlement 
justified in detail and in principle ? Any answer 
to these questions involves the introduction of the 
personal equation, but some answer must be 
attempted nevertheless. 

(a) Mimheth*8 ecclesiastical policy assump- 
tion that the queen ganged the temper and wishes 
of the country with singular sagacity is part of 
the persistent legend of Good Queen Bess. 
Elizabeth is supposed to have given the National 
Church exactly the form that the mass of the 
people desired. In suppressing the Puritans she 
was restraining shoiVsighted extremists who 
would have broKen the national unity, and given 
to the Church of England a rigid constitution 
which would have oftended the Englishman’s love 
of compromise. This view is frequently taken for 
granted, but it is really open to question. It 
would be truer to say that the countiy was pre- 
pared to accept almost any Church that Elizabeth 
liked to set up, provided it was more or loss 
definitely Protestant, than to say that Elizabeth 
gave the country precisely the Church that it 
instinctively desired. No doubt the i)eople gener- 
ally would have revolted a^nst any attempt to 
establish the Genevan model in England, but there 
is equally no doubt that, if Elizabeth had cared to 
go farther than she did in the Puritan direction, 
she would have had the approval and support of 
the majority of her first group of bishops and of 
many of her loading statesmen and favourites, 
including Burleigh and Leicester. Very little 
encouragement would have snificed to make the 
clergy predominantly Puritan. As it was, a con- 
siderable and influential section of the clergy sym- 
pathized with the Puritan position. A majority 
in Parliament could have been found at almost 
any time to advocate and sanction further reforms.^ 
There is no reason to suppose that in the matter 
of religion Elizabeth possessed any special genius 
for in^rpreting the mind of her subjects. The 
rank and file, Iflce their leaders, would put up with 
almost anything from the queen, because the 
maintenance of her throne was essential to the 
national safety and independence. But, had she 
insisted on a more Calvinistio reform, the change 
would certainly have been accepted as readily as 
the actual settlement, and in all probability a 
more fully reformed Church would have evolced 
greater enthusiasm. 

The limits which Elizabeth set to reform in 
England cannot bo regaled as an inspired expres- 
sion of the national mind in religion eittier then 
or since. It is possible to claim for Elizabeth’s 
ecclesiastical ponoy that it was determined by a 
diplomatic skill to which Puritans were strangers. 
The retention of the ornaments may have ^en 
intended, as Lindsay suggests,* to give a Lutheran 
character to the Church of England and to secure 
for it from the emperor and the pope the toleration 
extended to Lutheranism by the Peace of Augsburg. 
The ornaments rubric and the other little changes 
in the second Prayer-Book of Edward vi. also con- 
veyed to the pope and to Philip 11. of Spain the 
suggestion that England might return to the 
Catholic fold at any moment and at short notice. 
No doubt such an impression was intended, and 
! Of. Prothero, p. xxxiil. • U. 408. 
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one cannot but admire the akill with which 
Elizabeth used her ecclesiastical settlement to 
minimize the dai^ers which she had to face in her 
foreign policy. But the element of statesman^ip 
counted for less than the element of personid 
caprice. Diplomatic reasons justified a cautious 
be^nning— -they did not suggest an absolute halt 
—in the work of reform. After the pope had ex- 
communicated her, and still more after the failure 
of the Armada, reasons of State counselled a stifien- 
ing of England’s Protestantism rather than the 
reverse. If statesmanship had been the determin- 
ing factor, Elizabeth might have held back the 
Puritans at first ; she would almost certainly have 
encouraged them later. She did not do so, ^cuuse 
she was a Tudor and liked her own way. She 
meant to have the Church reformed according to 
her taste, and the Puritans were not to her liking. 

One reason for the queen’s personal animosity 
to the Puritans was her indifference to religions 
truth. She was consequently at variance with the 
Puritans on the question of a preaching ministry. 
The queen did not greatly care whether the people 
were instructed in the faith or not. To the 
Puritans it seemed all-important that a reasoned 
statement of the Protestant position should be 
popularized. If it was desirable that the country 
should become Protestant at all, then undoubtedly 
the Puritans were right in desiring an intelligent 
conversion and a learned preaching ministry. On 
this issue Elizabeth was obscurantist ; the l^ritans 
were standing for enlightenment and education, 
however narrow the views may have been which 
they would have propounded ostensibly for popular 
acceptance, and in effect for popular discussion.^ 
Elizabeth, in attempting to starve thought and 
stifie discussion, was a sheer reactionary, and 
one of the most short-sighted measures on which 
she insisted was the suppression of the prophesy, 
ings— a measure against which Archbishop Grindal 
vigorously protested, to his eternal honour. There 
is no reason to doubt that the Puritan demand for 
a preaching ministry could havo been very largely 
realized, had the Queen wished it. There can be 
no question that tiie maintenance of an educated 
ministry would have been in the best interests 
alike oi Church and of State. Even the instru- 
ments and defenders of the queen’s policy admitted 
that. Tlie main obstacles to the creation of such 
a ministry were the avarice and prejudice of the 
queen. 

In some particulars the Puritan leaders certainly 
showed a truer appreciation of the religious needs 
of England than did the queen. Events soon 
proved tliat they saw farther than their fellow- 
reformers, when they urged that reformed doctrine 
would not co-exist for long with unreformed disci- 
pline and worship. The apologists of the Eliza- 
Dethan settlement pointed to the pure standard 
of reformed theology enshrined in the articles. 
Further reform of the liturgy or of Church govern- 
ment they held to bo superfluous. The Puritans 
declared that the unreformed litur^ would under- 
mine the reformed doctrine, and they were clearly 

i 'nstified in holding this view. If &e Church of 
Sugland was intended to be unmistakably Protes- 
tant, as the rulers of it claimed, then the Eliza- 
bethan settlement was a fatal compromise, as the 
oritics of it urged. 

{b) The Puritan polity, — The details of the 
Puritan criticism of the Prayer-Book need not 
detain ns. Some of the weightiest charges given 
in the First Admonition apply not so much to the 
book itself as to misuse of it and to the association 
of superstitious customs with its rites and cere- 
monies. Some of the Puritan criticisms seem now , 

1 See DougUs Campbell, The PwrUan in Holland, Bngland, 
and America, London, 1892, 1. 468. I 


unimaginative if not captious (e.g,, their objection 
to the ring in marriage or to the use of the Magni- 
ficat in public worship). Others seem obvious, 
and have been more or less recognized. Thus, 
their demand for a revised lectionary was valid for 
other reasons besides the reverence for Scripture 
which dictated it. The protests against the strict 
observance of saints’ days and the lax observance 
of the Sabbath were also necessary, though botli 
may have boon pushed too far. The ' longsome- 
ness of matins ’ is likely to be taken into account 
in any future liturgical reform. But, in general, 
such refonn, when it comes, will probably not owe 
much to Puritan criticism. 

It is more iiuiK)rtant to notice that Puritau 
ministers might havo been accorded the liberty to 
omit or vary unessential details, not only with 
great relief to their consciences, but also with 
advantage to their congregations. The dental of 
liberty of conscience to the Puritan clergy in 
things indifferent is not excused either by the 
probability that such concessions would not have 
contented them or by the fact that, as a party, 
they were as much possessed by the craving for 
outward uniformity as the queen and the bishops. 

With respect to the ministry and government 
of the Chnroh of England, tne Puritans were 
clearly right in pleading for a better educated, a 
better paid, and a more onrefully aptniinted 
ministry. They had good grounds for protesting 
against the abuses ot pluralism and patronage. 
Tne system and methods of ecclesiastical discipline 
lay open to the charges which the Puritans made 
against them. By 1662 all England agreed with them 
as to the necessity of separating civil and ecclesi- 
astical otficos, ana Land has had no successor in 
the position that he secured in the councils of State. 
The impression that Hooker completely disposed 
of the Puritan ease owes not a little to the neglect 
of the inoomplote posthumous books of the Ecclesi- 
aetical Polity-^yx., vii., and viii. When he came 
to grips with the Puriten oriticisms of the actual 
working of episcopacy. Hooker was obliged to 
make large concessions to his opponents, and, 
where he would not make concessions, ho di<l not 
find it easy to maintain his defence. There was, 
indeed, no answer to some of the main criticisms 
which the Puritans passed on the state of the 
ministry, and the only kind of reply possible was 
to deprecate haste in refonn and to urge that the 
bishops were doing their best — the real obstacles 
being the intransigence of the queen and the 
vestSl interests of some highly placed 1a3rmen. 

The platform of Church government which the 
Pnritans drew from the Scriptures, and the appeal 
to the Scriptures on wliich it was based, raise 
further points of interest. As interpreters of the 
NT, Puritan scholars were not at fault in contrast- 
ing the diocesan episcopate with tho NT bishops 
who were in chaise ox particular ohurches and 
were the same as presbytera It was fair to insist 
upon the difference between the primitive dia- 
oonate — a distinct office alongside of tho eldership 
— and the later use of the diaoonate as a mere stage 
in the evolution of the presbyter or priest. The 
element of corporate action and responsibility, 
alike in the choice of officials and in the mainten- 
ance of discipline, undoubtedly existed in NT 
times, and was riglitly emphasized by the Puri- 
tans. In restricting membership to oommunicants, 
and in making strict examination before com- 
munion the instrument of discipline, the Puritans 
were also keeping close to the early Church. It is 
disputed whether they were oorroct, os a matter of 
scholarship, in claiming presbyterial ordination as 
the normal primitive practice, and it is doubtful 
whether their division of NT Church offices inte 
extraordinary and ordinary can be legitimately 
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maintained. But the {wint on which their position 
lias been most eifectiveiy cliallenged is the assump* 
tion that there must be laid down in the NT a final 
form of Church government, to be ri^dly enforced 
at all times and in all places. The Puritans took 
great pains to prove that * God must have delivered 
in Scripture a complete particular immutable form 
of church polity.* Otherwise, they said, the Christ- 
ians would be worse off than the Jews, and God 
would be negligent if He did not provide for the 
least detail of Church order. Hooker is never 
happier than w^hen undermining tiiis a priori 
dogiiiatisiii, in which the Puritans so frequently 
indulged : 

‘III matters which concern the actions of Ood, the most 
dutiful way on our part is to search what Ood liath done, and 
with meekness to admire that, rather than to dinpute what he 
in convruity of reason ought to do. The ways which he hath 
whereby to do all things for the greatest good of his Oiturch are 
more in number than we can search, other in nature than that 
we should presume to determine which of many should be the 
fittest for him to choose, till such time as we see he hath chosen 
of many some one ; which one we then may boldly conclude to 
be the fittest, because he hath taken it before the rest. Wlien 
we do oUierwise, surely we exceed our hounds ; who and where 
we are we forget ; and therefore needful itiis that our pride in 
such COSOS be controlled, and our disputes beaten back with 
those demands of the blessed Apostle, “ How unsearchable are 
his Judgments, and his ways past finding out! Who hath 
known tne mind of the Lord, or who was his counsellor? " ' i 

It would now be generally conceded that the 
government of the Church to-day cannot helpfully 
be made to reproduce exactly the features of the 
NT polity, even if we knew more accurately than 
we do the character of that polity. It is probable 
that no uniform system existed in the early Church, 
and Church institutions have necessarily been 
developed and adapted to changing conditions. 
The Puritan hypothesis of a divinely ordained and 
unalterable form of Church government is not 
tenable. Yet their appeal to the primitive Church 
was not fruitless, anti is still a necessary safeguard 
against the easy assumption that, in the develop- 
ment of Church order, whatever is is right. 
Growth in Church organization is inevitable and 
desirable, but not every development is suited to 
the genius of Christianity, aiiu none can escape 
criticism In virtue of its mere existence. When 
we refuse to follow the Puritans in denying the 
ledtimacy of development in tho realm of Church 
life, we have still to consider whether they were 
not justified in condemning particular develop- 
ments as alien from the temper revealed in the 
arrangements adopted by the primitive Church. 
When the Puritans criticized the monarchical 
episcopate, as involving a social distinction and a 
secular greatness incongruous witti the Christian 
ministry, and as exercising an arbitrary authority 
unsuited to the Christian brotherhood, they were 
occupying ground from which it was very difficult 
to aisloage them. The difficulty is at once 
apparent in Hooker’s Ineffective discussion of the 
phrase, * it shall not be so among you ’ (Mt 20**).* 
In origin and in character the institution of 
diocesan episoopaoy was not specifically Christian. 
Moreover, the representative and democratic ele- 
ment in early Church order cannot be dismissed as 
accidental. There was and there is something 
vital to the expression of Christianity in the 
presence of just that element. And, anove all, 
the Puritans rendered a service at once to Christ- 
ianity and to liberty, when they in effect set 
limits to the authority of the sovereipi in ecclesi- 
astical matters. At the heart of their position 
was the belief that tlie Church lias a constitution 
of her own, which she is to determine for herself, 
and which is not to be shaped to suit the diplomacy 
of States or the caprice of princes. This challenge 
to the royal prerogative roused the resentment of 
Elizabeth. It also turned the Puritans, almost 

1 Eod. Pol. bk. m. oh. xi. f 21. > Bk. vii. ch. xvi. 


against their intentions, into the champions of 
constitutional government and political liwrty. 

(c) Influence on English life and character , — 
After tiie failure of their ecclesiastical hopes and 
their loss of political power the Puritans did not 
cease to influence England. The movement left 
its mark, for good and ill, on popular religion and, 
indeed, on every department of national life. In 
attempting to characterize the broad cfiects of 
Puritanism on English^ if o and character, we may 
begin with its appeal to the Scriptures. 

‘ PuiitanUm carried the xenius of the Scriptures into the very 
heart and soul of En(s:land.^i 

As is apparent from the contemptuous protest of 
the First Admonition against showing special 
reverence for the Gospel lessons, the Puritans were 
more impressed with the unity of the Bible than 
with the difference between Law and Gospel. 
They recognized development, but they tended to 
attribute an equal authority to all lx>oks of the 
Bible as coming from the one Spirit. They sent 
men to the Bible as the Word of God, and bade 
them seek there comfort and guidance for every 
occasion. They championed the view that the 
Bible was the people’s book, and their appeal to 
Scripture did in eflect guarantee the religious 
independence of humble folk. Unlearned men 
coula read the book and appropriate its treasures 
for themselves. The Puritans were sometimes 
shocked at the results of the Bible study which 
they advocated, but they could not undo the con- 
sequences of their own principles. The setting 
up of the Scriptures as the authority in religion 
favoured liberty of thinking and developed per- 
sonal religion. The concentration of attention on 
the Bible had a remarkable educative effect on 
many minds. Unconsciously men like Bunyan 
acquired literary taste and power, because their 
reading was confined almost exclusively to one 
really great book. Bowden claims that by this 
means certain popular sympathies were fostered in 
literature : 

'A homely strenffth, a genial warmth, a reepect tor man ai 
man, a breadth of human interest, a humour that is not super- 
cilious, a pity which is not oondoscending.’* 

It is difficult to overestimate the gains, intellectual 
and spiritual, derived from assigning this premier 
position to the Bible. 

There is, no doubt, a considerable discount on 
the services of Puritanism in this regard. In 
demanding direct Scripture warrant, not only for 
creed and Church order, but also for every act of 
daily life, the Puritans were in danger of depreciat- 
ing ordinary reason, as Hooker declared, and they 
were also in danger of troubling tender consciences. 
Whatsoever is not of faith is sin, they urged, and 
whatsoever is not grounded on the Word of God is 
not of faith. Hooker’s second book brings out 
admirably the dangerous exaggeration to which 
Puritan reverence tor the Scriptures committed 
them : 

'Admit this [that it woi the drift scope and purpose of 
Almighty Qod In Holy Scripture to comprise all things which 
man may practise] and what shall the Scripture be but a 
snare and a torment to weak consdences, filling them with 
infinite perplexities, scrupulosities, doubts insoluble and 
extreme despairsP* 

Another result of this admission was to set man 
wresting the Scriptures in order to get from them 
tho guidance and assurance that were not on the 
surface. It also enhanced the temptation to fill 
up the lacunw of the NT by moral precepts and 
civil laws derived from the OT : tho uncompromis- 
ing attitude of the Puritans towards popery was 
dmy defended by the directions to the Children of 
Israel to destroy the Canaanites utterly ; Sabba- 
tarianism, intolerance, and the belief in the death 

I E. Dowden, Purftan and Anpfiean, London, 1900, p. 16. 

a p. 88. * Bk. II. oh. vlfi. jj 6. 
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penalty for witches were strengthened hy this 
appeal to the OT ; the wide acceptance in Puritan 
circles^ of the theory that heathen virtues are 
splendid vices may also be traced to the same root. 
If the English are essentially an OT people, the 
Puritans are largely responsible for it. 

(d) Puritan tMology and cfAtcs,— Puritan theo- 
lo^Qr was simply Calvinism, ultimately worn thin. 
It is not necessary to describe the system, and it is 
not possible here to tr^ its development in detail. 
It petrified into a series of dogmas, known as the 
five points of Calvinism, which dealt with election 
and reprobation, the limited scope of the atone- 
ment, total depravity, irresistible grace, and final 
perseverance. Since the English people ceased to 
DC familiar with these doctrines, they have ceased 
to possess a definite theology, and their thoughts 
on ultimate questions have become chaotic and 
vague. The main principles affirmed in Puritan 
teaching were the sovereignty and righteousness 
of God and the sinfulness and all-pervadiiig 
character of sin. The emphasis on original sin 
and total depravity made mortification of sin one 
of the central duties of the Christian life, and this 
lent to Puritan devotion and Puritan sainthood a 
somewhat sombre and gloomy character. The 
devout Puritan was very different from earlier 
Franciscans or later Methodist saints like Billy 
Bray. Tho Puritan did not normally attain to 
the sense of beim? at home with God, which may 
be found in the Franciscan and in some sections of 
the Evangelical movements. On tho other hand, 
he had a strong sense of responsibility, and the 
religion which he embraced hod an individualizing 
influence. 

‘Tho unvarying oentrol dement In Puritanism waa the belief 
that the relation between the Invisible spirit of man and the 
invisible God was immediate rather than mediate.*! 

The true Puritan stood ever in the great Task- 
iiuister’s eye. He learned to fear God and found 
that he had nothing else to fear. 

This stern creetl was not without its consola- 
tions. Unco convinced of tho supremacy of God, 
men and women could face terrible things, con- 
fident that even these things would be overruled 
for righteousness. Mark Rutherford says with 
reference to this side of tho subject : 

'Gonfoss ignorance and the folly of insurrection, and thero is 
a chance that even the irremediable will be’somewhat mitigatod. 
Poor 1— ves ; but it is genuine ; and this at least must be said 
for Puritanism, that of all the theolofdes and philosophies it Is 
the most honest in its recognition of the facts ; the most real, If 
we penetrate to the heart of it, in the remedy which It ofTera.** 

It was a creed which enabled men to face dis- 
aimointment and disaster without despair. 

Submission to God’s will expressed itsolf in self- 
control. Indeed, Puritan emphasis on (Jod’s 
sovereignty and man’s depravity necessitated a 
stern and repressive moral discipline. As the 
advantages of his training in a Puritan homo, 
Mark Rutherford mentions two things; (1) an 
abhorrence of lying, and (2) the coniaction that 
iinchastity is a sin and not a venial weakness. 
Those were elementary features of Puritan moral- 
ity. With regard to the first, the Puritan tradi- 
tion tended to err through literal-mindedness. It 
l^oame prosaic and distrusted works of imagina- 
tion, alike poetiy and romance, though the latter 
was more especially apt to be banned. But this 
insistence on literal truthfulness has probably not 
been without its eflect in developing the scientific 
temper. The second point constitutes perliaps 
the greatest service rendered by Puritanism to 
social life. It was and remains the head and 
front of the Puritans’ offending in the eyes of 
many who resent the restriction of natural 
pleasures. Yet even what may seem the over- 

1 Dowden, p. 11, 

• Ttu RemuUon in Tanner*t Lane, London, 1887, p. 127. 
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scrupulousness of Puritanism on this subject is 
not without its value. 

*To Puritanism we owe the characteristic which, in 8omf‘ 
other countries, is expressed by the term English prudery, the 
accusation implied being imrt of the general charge of ny^>o• 
orisjr. It Is said iiy^ observers among ourselves that the prudish 
habit of mind is dying out, and that is looked upon as a satis- 
factory thing, as a sign of healthy emancipation. If by prude 
be meant a secretly vicious person who affects an excessive 
decorum, by all means let the prude disappoar, oven at the cost 
of some shamelessness. If, on the other hand, a prude is one 
who, living a decent life, cultivates, either by bent or principle, 
a somewhat extreme delicacy of thought and speech witli 
regard to elementary facta of human nature, then I say tiiat 
this is most emphatnally a fault in tho right direction, and 1 
have no desire to see Its prevalence diminish.'! 

Beyond any doubt Puritanism made possible and 
coiumon a sound home-life in England, so far as 
its intlncnce on sexual morality is concerned. 

Its cilccts on tho relations of parent and child 
were not altogether admirable. Tho doctrine of 
original sin led to an utter distrust of cliild 
nature. Even Buuyan bids parents remember 
that children are cursed creatures. Tlie wills of 
children, being evil, were to bo broken, and 
children wore to bo taught to keep their distance. 
Home discipline was to be striid., and tlio rod was 
not to ^ spared. Tho relative justification for 
this attitude is sometimes overlooked by those 
who criticize Puritan home training and educa- 
tion. Thus Samuel Butler, in T/ie Way of all 
Flesh (London, 1903), looks back with regrot to 
‘the spacious days of Queen Elizabeth.’ Then 
the relations between parents and children seem 
on the whole to have been more kindly. 

* Tho fathers ami the sons are for tlio moat part friends In 
Shakespeare, nor does tho evil appear to have reached lU full 
abomination till a long course of Puritanism had familiiirixod 
men's minds with Jewisii ideals as those which we should 
endeavour to reproduce in our everyday life.’ * 

As a matter of fact, in the day.s of Elizabotli the 
friendship of father and son often meant tho 
initiation of boys into vice in very tender years. 
The advantages of sowing wild oats were firmly 
bolioved in. Children who would now be at a 
kindergarten were somobimos familiarized with 
drinking and swearing, while youth was encouraged 
to see life. The pages of A.scham’8 Seholemaster 
afford a sufficient revelation of the moral la.xnuaa 
and parental irresponsibility against whioli I’uri- 
tanism reacted, and no one who knows that side 
of Elizabethan social life would wish to return to 
it. The main defect ol Puritanism in this con- 
nexion was its depreciation of childhood ; its chief 
merit was its insistence on a sense of duty— on the 
need of making a serious use of life. Tt has yet to 
Ik) shown tliat the belief in original .sin, wliich 
E. G. A. Holmes* regards as the root of all evil in 
education, and wIiielidM in fact involve a dislriist 
of child nature,^ can really be abandoned without 
losing an element of truth and hardness which 
made for strength of character and purity of life. 

(e) Influence on educatioii and industry . — In 
the matter of education the Puritans had to pro- 
vide for themselves after 1662, and they made no 
small contribution to educational progress. As a 
reforming party they sab loose to the mediieval 
and classical traditions to which the universitie.s 
and grammar schools were still wedded. They 
were reaiiier for changes l>oth in method and in 
curriculum. It was in Puritan circles that Coinoniu.s 
attracted attention and sympathy in Kngiaml. 
The Long Parliament seems seriously to have con- 
sidered entrnsting to him the task of reforming 
national education. The dissenting academies ol 

! G. QiMing, The Private Papere of Henry Ryeerqft, Txmdon, 

1808, p. 280. 

ap. 21f. 

* See What ie and what might be, London, 1911, panim. 

* The general tendency to distrust natural feeling may be 
illustrated further from the records of Evanffellcallsm— 
the story of Augustus Hare's upbringing by nis aunt, Maria 
Uare, or the tra^y of Henry Martyn^ love-story. 
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the 18th cent, compared favourably with the older 
univerHities alike in expense, morale, and intel- 
lectual keenness. It was in these academies that 
the teaHiing of modern subjects was begun.* The 
Puritans are being blamed nowadays for having 
been too exclusively intellectual, and it is true 
that 181 h c(uit. deism and rationalism may be 
regarded as f lie children of Puritanism. But this 
strong intellectual tendency was really a virtue, 
in spite of its limitations. In the States it was the 
Puritan colonists who cared for education. The 
colonists of Virginia took no such interest in the 
subject, as witness the sentence of W. Berkeley, 
governor of Virginia in 1G71 : 

' 1 thank Ood there are no free Bchoola or printing, and I hope 
wc ihall not have them Ihcae hundred years. ' ^ 

After all, the sermon itself, on which the Puritans 
set such a high value, is an appeal to the reason of 
the common man, and is an instrument of educa- 
tion. It assumes tliat religion must capture the 
head as well as stir the feelings. And so far the 
Puritan appeal to reason made for a higher intel- 
lectual life and activity. The indenendenco of 
character which Puritanism fostered also hel()ed to 
produce pioneers in educational reform. 

The moral discijdine enforced by Puritanism had 
a considerable reaction upon industry. The 
Christian life was regarded as essentially an 
ordered life. The passions wc^ro to bo under 
rational control. Puritanism cut men otl from 
wasteful ex])en<lit lire and worldly pleasure. F onus 
of indulgence wliicli dissiiiated noth w'ealth and 
energy yvoro sternly denounced and repressed. 
Time and talents were not to be w'asted. On the 
contrary, the Christian’s first duty was to make 
the most oif his powers and possessions in whatever 
might be his calling. Idleness was a sure sign 
that one’s standing in grace was doubtful. No 
one shoubl be unemployed ; even the man of leisure 
should find some o(!oupation which would be of 
service to the common weal. Puritan pressure in 
these directions certainly tended to acvelop the 
spirit of enterprise and industry characteristic of 
modern capitalism. Both by inculcating frugality 
and by strengthening home ties, Puritanism en- 
courngod thrift and the accumulation of capital. 
Moreover, by insisting on a careful use of time and 
on self-control, it helped to form those regular 
habits on which the conduct of modern industry 
de{)ends. The business virtues, viz. honesty, 
punctuality, and steady application to work, were 
reinforced by the ethic of Puritanism. Once 
again, the emphasis on personal responsibility 
nmicli was characteristic of the movement served 
to make men bring an independent judgment to 
bear on tliuir business problems, and so increased 
the power of individual initiative. After 1602 the 
influence of Puritanism w’as thrown still more 
clearly on the side of economic freedom. For the 
Puritans, having lost jxiwer, naturally distrusted 
State control, while they were in any case con- 
vinced opponents of State absolutism. Their first 
concern was toleration, and they became the 
champions of the movoniont for limiting State 
interterenco in every direction.* 

(/) Puritanism and art, — The relations of 
Puritanism to art and literature are not easy to 
define. The movement has been wrongly held 
responsible for the g<?neral degradation in taste, 
especially in architecture, which took place in tlie 
IStli century. Much vandalism has been attri- 

1 See Irene Parker, Dissenting Academies in England, 
Cambridge, 1914. 

^ Cf. D. Campbell, The Puritan, 1. 82. 

3 See on this subjeot Max VVobor, * Tlie Elblc of Protestantism 
and the Spirit of Capitalism,' two artt. In Arehiv /Ur Sozi.al‘ 
vnssenschnjt, xx. tlJXWJ, xxl. 11004J; E. Troeltnch, JDis Sotial- 
tehren tier chrislliohen Kirchen, Tubingen, 1912; H. Ixjvy, 
Economic lAUcealism, liondon, 1018 ; and an essay by H. Q. 
Wocxl, in Proj>erty : its Rights and Duties, London, 1016. 


bnted to Puritans in which they only shared or did 
not share at all.* It is of course olear that 
Puritanism tended to dissociate itself from certain 
forms of art, particularly the dramatic art and the 
stage, which it treated as hopelessly corrupt, and 
whose moral reooveiw it; consequently tended to 
retard. It is also of the essence of Puritanism 
that it depreciated the outward. Calvinism has 
lieen called ‘ the ugliest of all religions.** Its sym- 
bolism is of the plainest. Dependence on the out- 
ward is discouraged. The central emphasis on God’s 
righteousness still further contributed to a neglect 
and a distrust of the merely beautiful. The 
Puritan was intensely preoe<uipied with moral 
issues, and, as a result of the Puritan tradition, 
many have neglected and stunted the artistic sides 
of their nature. And yet this very concentration 
on the moral life and on the supremacy of God’s 
righteousness has not been without its vivifying 
inllnence on art and literature. The <leepening oi 
the inner life due to Puritanism was bound to find 
expression. 

'i^uritanism in itself is ill-fltted to produce a great art. Yet 
the inward life of the soul may be intense and the more 
intense because It doe* not reartily distribute itself through 
afipointed forms ; and absorbing thoughts and passions cannot 
fail in some way to discover or to create that outward vehicle 
through which alone they oan secure a complete self- 
realisation. 

Nor is the self-discipline of the Puritan unfavour- 
able to art. 

*For the maintenance of high passion the habit of moral 
restraint is in the long run more favourable than the habit of 
moral relaxation. '4 

And it may bo urged that, in the last resort, art 
reaches its highest achievements precisely through 
the practice of moral renunciation, i.e. through tlie 
Puritan acknowledgment of the supremacy of 
God’s righteousness. 

' No man docs real Justice to beauty till he feel the moral 
beauty of rcsiKting Ix^auty— ui>on due occasion. There is some, 
thing incomplete in artistic taste till it see, with so grout an 
artist as Plato, the beauty of Purltaulsiu.’ 

4 . Summary. — To sum up, the Puritans stood 
for an ecclcHiastioal ideal, the chief imi)orlaiice of 
which lay in asserting that the Churcli must not 
be made the tool of the State. In thus maintain- 
ing the independence of the Church, and also the 
necessity of a democratic element in Churi;li 
government, the Puritans promoted constitutional 
liberty and very powerfully influnnood Britisli 
ideals of government. These ideals tliey carried 
with them into the colonies which tlicy founded 
in America, where their conception of Church 
and of State found freer expression. Through 
the United States Puritanism has perha])H ex- 
erted an oven greater influence on the Anglo- 
Saxon world than it has through its efi'ects on 
British character. By means of a definite if 
narrow theology Puritanism has shaped the think- 
ing of generations of Englishmen on the great 
themes of religion. By its insistence on strict self- 
discipline it has inculcated ‘ a steady and almost 
stolia dutifulness,’ which has expressed itself 
largely in industry and in industrial progress, but 
which is apparent in all professions and careers in 
the men and women who have come under tlie 
influence of the Puritan tradition. If Puritanism 
lias favoured the growth of democracy, it has also 
developed tliose qualities of self-control and of 
devotion to duty without which no democracy can 
be preserved from corruption. In temper and out- 
look Puritanism has shown some of the defects 
associated with the somewhat parallel Jewish 
movement known as Pharisaism. The Puritans 
leaned too much to the OT. Tlieir belief in 

I See J. Crouch, Pwnfanim and Art, London, 1910. 

* Tlele, ap. W. B. Selble, Li/e 0 / A^ M. Eairbaim, London, 
1914, p. 106. 

9 Dowden, p. 9. * Ih. p. SO. 

» P. T. Forsyth, Christ on Parnassus, London, 1918, p. 280. 
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original sin led to a too sweeping depreciation of 
human nature and to harsh, unsympathetic judg- 
ments on opponents. Their religion tended to 
lack gladness, and their * cardinal error lay in a 
narrow conception of God as tho God of righteous- 
ness alone, and not as also the God of joy and 
beauty and intellectual light. ’ ' But no movement 
of religious thought could fail to ennoble human 
life and to possess permanent worth which, like 
Vuritanism, was inspired with tho conception of 
the chief end of man as being to glorify God and 
enjoy Him for ever. 

Litkraturi.— B esides the works mentioned in the artiole, 
the followii^ should be consulted : i. GENERAL HISTORIES. — 
D. Neal, Th» Hiat. qf tha Puritant, 8 vols., London, 1837 ; 
B. Brook, The Lives of the Puritans, to 166i, 8 vols., do. 1818 ; 
J. B. Marsden, Hist, of the Early Puritans, to IdJit, do. 1860, 
Hist, of the Later Puritans, /649-d8,do. 1862; W. H. Frere, 
The English Church in the Reigns of Elizabeth and James I. 
{J658-16ts\ {mBisL (J Eng. vhureh, v.), do. 1904; W. H. 
Hutton, The English Church from the Accession of Charles I. 
to the Death cf Anne (16t5-l7U)(^Bist. of Eng. Church, vl.X 
do. 1003; J. Brown, The English Puritans (Oambridge 
Manuals ot Soience and Literature), Oambridge, 1910. 

il. ELIZAUETUAN PURITANISM,— The Scconde Parte of a 
Register, cd. A. Peel, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1016 ; R. G. Usher, 
The Presbyterian Movement, 15SS-89, London, 1006 ; W. Pierce, 
An Hist. Inirod. to the Marprelate Tracts, do. 1008; The 
JUarprelate Tracts, od. W. Pierce, do. 1911, 

iil. PURITANISM IN Stuart period and commonwealth. 
— W. A. Shaw, UUl. of the English Church during the Civil 
Wars and under the Commonioealth, WtO-OO, 2 vols., London, 
1900; G. B. Tatham, The Puritans in Power, Cambridge, 
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B. Calamy, Abridgement of Richard Baxters Hist, of his Life 
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and the Puritan Revolution, 160S-€0^, do. 188i 

H. G. Wood. 

PURITY. — A tine passage from the works of 
the Cambridge Platonlst Henry More (1614-87) 
will give a good idea of tho wide meaning which 
tho gospel attaches to the word ‘ purity ’ : 

‘ By purity I understand a due moderation and rule over all 
the Joys and pleasures of tho flesh, bearing so strict an hand 
atid having so watchful an eye over their subtle enticements 
and allurements and so firm and loyal affeulioti to that Idea of 
eel ostial beauty set up In our minds, that neither tho pains ot 
the bo<ly nor the pleasures of the animal life shall ever work us 
below our spiritual happiness and all tho compatible enjoy- 
ments of that life that is truly Divine ; and in this conspmuously 
is contained whatever either moral temperance or fortitude 
can pretend to.”-* 

To this large conception of the meaning of purity 
corresponds the view <»f Augustine that the purity 
of heart mentioned in Mt 5" means single-hearted- 
ness or simplicity ; 

‘ Hoc est inundum’cor quod est simplex cor.'* * Illo est vore 
castua qiii Deum attendit, et ad ipsum solum se tenet.' * 

It thus appears that ‘purity,* like ‘temperance* 
and ‘sobriety,’ has, properly speaking, a wider 
sense than is usually connected with the word. It 
connotes tho .singleness or simplicity of a nature 
whi(!h finds tin? perfect satisfaction of its desires in 
God. The opposite of purity is uncontrolled or 
misdirected ao.sire ; and the characteristic reward 
of purity is the vision which is man’s true life: 

‘ Vita hominis visio Dei.’* 

The origin and usage of tho word are sufficiently 
dealt with in HDB, s.v. It will suffice to recall 
tlie obvious fact that the idea of purity, like that 
of holiness, gradually passed over from tlie material 
and ceremonial sphere into the range of etliical 
ideas ; the notion of outward consecration or dedi- 
cation to tho service of tho Deity gave way in 

1 Dow<len, p, 11. 

8 ‘ Of tho Divine Life,’ oh. xii. (Theol. Works, London, 1708, 
p. 37). 

8 De Serm. Dow. in Mmte, i. H. 8. 

4 De Beata Vita, 18 ; cf. John Hmith, Select Discourses, 
London, 1660, p. 432: ‘Every particular good Is a blossom of 
the Pirwt Goodness ; every creates! excellency Is a beam descend- 
ing from tho Father of lights ; and, should we separate all 
these particulaHtie.s from God, all affection spent upon them 
would Ih] unchaste and thuir embraces adulterous. We should 
love all things in God, and God in all things, because He is all 
in ail, tho beginning and original of being, the perfect idea of 
their goodness and the end of their motion.’ 

8 Iren. iv. xx. 7. 


process of time to that of inward sanctity. In 
this process the teaching of the Hebrew prophets 
played a conspicuous part.^ The culminating 
point is perhaps marked in our Lord’s teaching 
recorded in Mk 7^^*® (Mt 15^®-®’). Clirist’s flaying 
about the thing that ‘defileth a man’ in fact dis- 
tinguishes between two spheres, the physical and 
tho spiritual, which men had hitherto tended to 
confuse. Henceforth, as Christians were led to 
perceive, ‘“pollution” (t6 KotvovadaC) in tho sense 
contemplatea by the Scribes can be predicated only 
of that which attects man’s mural nature.’* It ifl 
interesting to trace anticipations of this principle 
in ancient writers — e.g., Cicero : 

‘Oaste juhet lex adire ad decs, auimo videlicet, in quo sunt 
omnia: neo tollit coatimoniam c(>r})oriH; sed hoc oportet 
intellid, cum multum animus corpori pracstet, ohaerveturuue, 
ut ca8Ucor})ora adhibeanlur, mnlto esne in animis id servaiKlum 
magis. Narn.incestum vel aspersione aquae vel dierum numero 
tollitur ; animi labea neo diutuniitate evanescere nec aumibus 
ullia eliii potest.** 

As in the case of other virtues which re-appear in 
Christian ethics, the idea of purity, dh'ectly depends 
upon the Christian conception of God as a Being to 
wliom ‘ all hearts are open and all desires known.’ ^ 

X. Purity in the narrow sense of freedom from 
sensual pollution was a virtue which, before the 
coming of Christ into the world, held at best a 
nrecarioufl position. Israel cannot be said to have 
Deen very far above the general level of the ancient 
world in this respect. Where polygamy is not 
condemned, no very high standard of purity can 
be expected, and grave lapses from chastity in OT 
times were of frequent occurrence. Those were 
often clo.sely connected with Israel’s inveterate 
tendency to idolatry, and in fact the prophets 
usually describe the apostasy of the nation as 
‘adultery’ (Hos 2, Jer 3, Ezk 16, etc.). As re- 
gards the Gentile world, heathen moralists could 
inculcate purity only by appealing to self-regarding 
and prudential motives. They had no resources 
for taming or restraining tho force of human 

S asflion. Purity was a virtue of which men 

espaired. St. Paul in his sombre picjturc of 
heathen degradation regards the Gentiles as actu- 
ally given over to an abandoned mind (Ro 
Eph 4^® Religion itself was corrunted at the 

source ; the current mythology was a cliief factor 
in the general domorali7.^ition. Tho better ele- 
ments in tho ancient religion passed over into the 
mysteries {q.v.), which at least apT)calcd to the 
souse of moral defilement, though tiicy could not 
appease it. These bore their own imj)erfect witness 
to the truth that purity of life was needed for 
acceptable apj)roach to G(mI. 

Now, Christianity dealt with the evil which was 
too strong for the heathen world by re emphasizing, 
with sanctions peculiar to itself, the 8t<uc doctrine 
of the sanctity of tho human body. Seneca had 
spoken of Goa as ‘near us, with us, within us,’ 
‘lotlging in the human body.’* Epiettitus had 
said : 

‘ Thoii bearent Go<l about with Uiec, witlJn thynelf ; and thou 
dost not realize that thou art outraKinjf Him with thy impure 
tlioupfhts and thine unclean deeds, . . . God Himself bein^ 
present within thee and overlookinj^ .ind overhearin;y all,’ etc.* 
St Paul points to tho body as the actual ‘ temple’ 
of the Holy Spirit (I Co 6‘^) ; the bod ies which are 
misused in sin are ‘the members of Christ’ (1 Co 
0'*). The sin of uncloanncss does dc.spito to the 
indwelling presence of the Spirit; it outrages that 
nature which tho Son of God made His own ami 
hallowed by contact with His deity; henceforth 

> See HDB, s.vv. 'Unclean, UnclcjinneMS,’ ‘ lloliiioss.' 

8 H. B. Swoto, The Gospel according to St. Mark 8, London, 
1902, p. 162, on Mk 
3 De Ijcg. II. X. ‘24. 

4 See R. O. Troneh. Synonyms of the RT, Oambridj^e, 1864, 

S IXXXV., clAlKpilciv, KnSapnK. 

» Ep. Mur. xli., xxxl., quoted in J. B. Llifhifoot, St. PauVa 
Epistle to the Philippians^, London, 1878, p. 280. 

* Dies. II. viil. 11 f., quoted In Lightfool, p. 314 f. 
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the body is ‘for the Lord, and the Lord for the 
bo^ * [\ Co 6‘»). We find an echo of this langu^e 
in Tertullian’s passionate assertion of the sanctity 
and dignity of the material which the Son of God 
has condescended to asHunie and to liallow. 

‘Ood forbid that He should abandon to everlasting destruc- 
tion the lal)oiir of His own hundH, the object of His core, the 
rnceptarib of His own Spirit, the uueen of His creation, the 
heir of His iil)i>riility^ the prirHiess of His religion, the soldier of 
Hitt toHtiinrxiy, the sister of Ills CbrlsU'^ 

Christian imritv is in fact sanctioned by motives 
|)cculiar to tiio religion of the Crucified. It forms 
a part of that solf-conlrol {dyKpdreia) which is the 
most characteristic element in Christian morality, 
and which was ‘jiriinarily identified with sexual 
purity, and then oxtendea to include renunciation 
of the world and mortification of the flesh.** 
I*urity is the spirit which strives to bring every 
bodily impulse, every aliection, every passion, 
every facully— thougnt, imagination, memory — 
into subjection to Christ, lint it is important to 
reinomber that purity implies not mere abstinence 
from illicit pleasure but the positive dominion of 
the Holy Spirit in man. The way to purity lies 
through the practice of self-control in all things 
great and small (1 Co 9“). This is pointeil out 
more at length elsewhere (boo art. Tempkuance). 

There are certain safeguards of purity which 
may be mentioned here. 

(n) Of religious faith something has already been 
said. The gospel supplied a new and powerful 
motive to purity in teaching the sanctity of the 
liody, hallowed by the Incarnation and redeemed 
by the Passion of the Son of Cod. That which 
lie had worn as a vesture, exalted to the throne 
of heaven and made the temple of the Spirit, 
could no longer be employed as an instrument of 
sin (Ro 

Tlio prominence of thin doctrine in the NT is a proof of * the 
intonee denire which religion has to protect the munts of life 
against whatever might destroy, waste, or pollute them.' 
Christianity ' erects a sacred toiiee round the most dangerous 
piiiccB in our life.' It does not despise the body, but laliours 
* to preserve and increase vitality. With this motive, it visits 
with its sternest censure any assertions of the individual's right 
“ to do what ho will with his own " body.’ • 

Further, if purity implies the right direction of 
desire, the gospel brou^it to boar upon the force 
of passion * the expulsive power of a new aff(3ction* 
in RO far as it inspired and developed the love of 
(iod and of man for God’s sake. 

(6) Christ’s law of mortification has an obvious 
bearing on the process of self -purification. ‘If 
thine eye otlcnd tnee, pluck it out.’ Mortification 
implies soinetliing more than mere self-restraint, 
the liabit of which in other matters is so essential 
a condition of victory over fleshly sin. It implies 
the cutting oil of even innocent pleasures that are 
found perilous to purity. It implies the use of 
wliat Jeremy Taylor^ calls ‘some rudenesses* 
towards the iwdy (cf. 1 Co 9*^, uTwrtdfw, 

—.spare diet, occasional fasting, habitual a^tin- 
ence, and other wholesome austerities ; it means 
also continual watchfulness against the beginnings 
and least occasions of evil. 

(c) Occupation is also a valuable and necessary 
safeguard. While sloth and ease are the frequent 
forerunners of impurity, any kind of employment 
which loaves few vacant spaces of time is of great 
benefit. 

(d) Of the power of prayer and of the recollec- 
tion of the Divine presence it is needless to speak. 
Without them purity in its perfectness is impossible. 
One particular remedy may, however, be mentioned, 
namely, recollection of the sympathy of Christ 
with the tempted. He has felt the luU pressure 

1 D» Rfwrr. Cam. 9. 

^A. Harnaok, The EaepaneUm of Christianity ^ Eng. tr., 
London, 1904, i. 111. 

> W. R. Inge, Truih and PaUehood in IMigion, London, 

190«,p.74. *9 . . 

4 Holy hiving^ oh. U. sect. 3. 


of temptation, yet without sin (He 4”), and one 
great aid to purity is the thought of His example, 
of the travail which He underwent in order to be 
made in all things like unto His brethren, and of 
the cross on which He endured the open shame 
which is the appropriate penalty of secret sin 
(He 12*). 

{e) Finally, we must boar in mind that the desire 
which occasions the sin of imparity finds its ap- 
propriate hallowing in marriage. 

'Honourable marriage hath a natural efficacy, besides a 
virtue by divine i}Iei»ing, to cure the inconveniences which 
otherwise might affiict persons temperate and .sober.' l 

2 . Purity in the larger sense is virtually equiva- 
lent to ‘ siiupliclty * or ‘KUiglo-inindcdness.* 

* It carries on to the whole of our nature that watchful reserve 
and restraint which it imposes upon the body.' * 

Purity means the integrity of a will dedicated to 
God in perfect simplicity of purpose ; it implies 
not the sacrifice of innocent desires, but the con- 
secration of them; not the ellorb to acquire a 
single virtue, such as chastity or purity in the 
narrower sense, but the striving after goodness in 
the ividest sense. Purity of intention consists in 
seeking to please God in all things and to make 
His glory the object of every act and word. The 
pure heart is that which is continually seeking 
God, passing through all things onwards and 
upwards to God, embracing one only object of 
life, and holding fast to a single purpose amid the 
bewildering multiplicity of calls and duties, claims 
and responsi hi lilies, which make life difficult and 
complex. The pure heart is undivided, undis- 
(ractod, unsophisticated. It imparts to character 
that ‘moral unity* which Christ in a supreme 
degree exhibits, tne unity which springs from de- 
votion to a single end— -the love and service of God. 

And the reward of this purity is vision, insight, 
illumination (Mt 6“). * Cor punim penetrat caelum 
et infemum.’* Aquinas connects the lieatitudo 
‘Beati mundo cortle,* etc., with the Holy Spirit’s 
gift of ‘understanding.* The reward of purity is 
a certain freedom from intellectual illusion and 
error ; by purity of heart, ‘ etsi non videanius de 
Deo quia est, videmus taiuen quid non ost.*^ The 
perfect vision which shall satisfy not only the 
intellect hut every element in man’s complex 
nature is the consummation of a process that 
begins in this life— the cleansing of the heart and 
conscience from all loivcr aims than the service of 
God. Purity, in fact, in its completeness is the 
effect on the character of true faith in God (Ac 15*), 
the faith that works by love (Gal 5®). So Bernard 
makes it to consist in two things which are both 
different aspects of love : ‘ in quaerenda gloria Dei 
et utilitate proximi.** For purity is, as we have 
already noticed, not mere abstinence, not the more 
cleansing of the heart from wrong or inordinate 
desires, but desire or love directed aright, and 
finding in God and His service the one true and 
satisfying end of human life. The pure heart 
seeks not God’s gifts merely, but Himself. It 
thinks of Him as the only adequate response to 
the deepest yearnings of numan nature. It be- 
lieves that what He is, rather than what He gives, 
is the true life of man. 

* Hie non allquld ex iis quae oondidit ; sed se ipsum tibi dat 
ad fruendum, se ipsum omnium oondltorcm.’ b 

Litbraturb.— Art. ‘Keusohheit' in PRE^\ Auffustine and 
others on the Sermon on the Mount ; G. Congreve, Chtiatiian 
I4fs^ London, 1899; P. W. Robertson, Sermons^ ser. ill., do. 
18^ no. 10: B. Calrd, Lay SmmmM and Addresses, do. 
1007, p. 205 ff. ; W. P. do Bose, The Oos^ in the Gospels, 
do. 1006, p. 112 fl. B. L. Ottlky. 

1 J. Taylor, Holy Living, oh. U. sect. 8, ad/ln. 

s Q. Ctongreve, Parohls of the Ten Virgins, London, 1904, 

p. 108. 

* Thomas 4 Kempis, ds JnsU. Christi, IL 4. 

4 Summa, n. it qn. vill. art. 7, reap. 

9 DeMor.et Off. eptsam. 10. 

9 Aug. Ssrm. ocllx., ‘ in Oot. Pasoh.,* 8. 
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PURUSA Purina siraifies in Sanskrit ‘ man,’ 
then ‘the living principle in men and in other 
beings/ and finally * the supreme Spirit/ both the 
supreme personal uod of theism and the impersonal 
world-soul in a pantheistic sense. 

As early as tlie Rigveda (x. 00) there is found 
a hvmn, which reappears with several variations 
in later Vedic texts, wherein the puru§a is de- 
scribed as the primeval Being, as the personifica- 
tion and starting-point of tiio whole universe. 
The heavens, the atmosphere, and the earth pro- 
ceed forth from the puru§a, also the sun and moon, 
gods, men, and animals. From the head, the 
arms, the legs, and the feet of the puru^ respect- 
ively are derived (according to vv. 11, 12) the 
four castes of men, which are here mentioned for 
the first time in Indian literature. Since in this 
hymn, though only in mythological fashion, the 
thought of man’s identity witn the universe is 
expressed, we may see in it an anticipation of the 
main teaching of the Upanii^ds and the Vedanta 
{qq.v.)t that is, of the doctrine of the essential 
identity of the inner man, the soul, with Brah- 
man, or the soul of the universe. 

In the philosophical systems of India the word 
puru^a is used in the same sense as the more 
common dtnuin to denote the souls of living beiii^ ; 
and this is done independently of the particmar 
meaning attached to tne word, whether, as in the 
Vedanta, the individual souls are conceived os 
one with the indivisible soul of the universe or, 
as in the Sankhya, Yoga, Vaisc^ika, Nyftya(yy.«?.), 
as existing in infinite nuinhers. 

Litbratitr]i.-<-P. Oeussen, Allgemeins €f«schiehtt (Ur Phiith 
iophie, 1894, 1. 1, pp. 160 ff., 288fl., Enff. tr.. The Philo- 

emhy of the t/panisJuKU, Edinburgh, 1906 ; P. Max MUUer, 
Six Syttem (\f Indian PhUoeophy^ London, 1899, pp. 881-848. 

K. Garuk. 

PUSEY,— Edward Bouverio Pusoy (1800-82), 
scholar and divine and leader of the Oxford 
Movement (<7.v.) in the Church of England, later 
known as tlio Catholic Revival, was regius pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford 
from 1828 to his death. This cniwn aj^pointinent, 
combining with it a canonry of Clirist Church, cave 
him a central and independent position, from 
which he was able, by books, sermons, and indi- 
vidual personal dealings, to givo a unity of char- 
acter and aim to the Movement, both in its earlier 
and to a great extent also in ita later phases. 

I. His place in English life. — Pusoy was by 
birth an English gentleman ‘ of the old school ’ (ci. 
the anecdote in Liddon’s Life, of Edward Bouverie 
Pusei/j i. 186), and it may be said that •some of 
the best influences of his time had combined in the 
formation of his mind and character. lie was one 
of the first English theologians to study German, 
and in two long visits to Berlin, Ronn, and 
Gfittingon in 1825-27 he worked under Freytag, 
Ewiild, Tholuck, Schleiermacher, and Eichhorn, 
and came to know what scholarship meant to 
them. 

* From Eichhorn Pusey leonit the vaetnegg of the world of 
modern learning and the standard of work which was ncoewnry 
In order to explore it. When in later yoant he would say, " A 
Oennari professor would think nothing of doing so and so,” he 
meant Eichhorn ' (Llddon, i. 74). 

Pusoy was a fellow of Oriel at the time when 
this common-room was the intelleotnal centre of 
Oxford, and until liis wife’s deatli in 1839 he mixed 
freely in all the varied life of the university. 
Even in the deep seclusion from ordinary society 
which he inflicted upon himself after that date ho 
was in touch through his family with the life of 
the English upper classes, and such sermons as 
that entitled ‘ Why did Dives lose his Soul ? * ! 
(preached in All Saints’, Margaret Street, on Ash 
Wednesday, 1865), or ‘ Our Pharisaism ’ (delivered 
in St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, on Ash Wednesday, 


1868), show his unerring insight into their spiritual 
needs. Thb is an im{K)rtant element in Fusey’s 
life, which has not always been sufliciently recog- 
nized. In social life no less than in scholarship lie 
was a man whom none could patronize or despise, 
and he knew how to speak to Victorian society 
a1)(3ut its vulgarity and worldlinoss with a search- 
ing directness which could not be evaded or ignored 
^i. his rebuke to a lady in Spiritual Letters of 
Edward Bouverie Pusej/, London, 1898, p. 77, and 
to the heads of houses in Oxford for their luxury 
[Liddon, ii. 110]). Students of 10th cent, manners 
would find a great deal of material in his sermons. 
In Liddon’s i. 61, there is a charming account 
of Lady Emily Herbert, who was iiiarried to his 
brother Philip in 1822, and of her relations with 
Pusey, which helps to put this side of his life 
into truo perspective. 

2 . His part in the Oxford Movement.— In 
the Chiircn revival which began in 1833 the 
acknowledged leaders were Pusoy, Keble, and 
Newman, and Pusey’s special part in the work 
may best be understood by comparing his mind 
and temperament with those of his two friends. 
Imagine, then, a young man, interested in religion, 
but inclined to scepticism, coming into contact 
M'ith the three leaaers of the Movement in its 
early days, and starting some controversial subject, 
such as the diiliculty of believing that there can be 
only one true Church. Keble, we can imagine, 
jealous for the truth of God, and looking at the 
matter from a high mystical plane, would make 
some shrewd and unanswerable remark in very 
simple language, which would silence and perhaps 
somewhat abash the questioner, even if it did not 
altogether convince him. Newman wouldinstan tly 
throw his mind sympathetically into the problem, 
and work it out speculatively, as if trying to arrive 
at the truth about it for himself. Pusey, on the 
other hand, would concentrate his attention on the 
questioner, would study his character, and begin 
to try to convince him of the truth. He had, that 
is to say, pre-eminently the mind of a pastor, and 
had no taste or capacity for speculation. Thus in 
a religious movement his would not be the mind U) 
originate the ideas, or even to give them striking 
expression. His work would lie to translate them 
into action and to press them upon men’s atten- 
tion. Pnsey’s eminence lies in his immense 
strength of character and of conviction. To this 
ho added very eroat learning, and the power of 
bringing it to l^ar upon the matter in hand in 
that cumulative and somewhat uncritical manner 
which was more controversially cti'ective in those 
days than it would bo in ours. 

' Pusey,' said IL W. Church, commonting on the si^rniflcanco 
of his ocUicsion to theorijfinal Tract writers, * knew the incaniiiir 
of real loarnliif^, In controversy it was his slcvlfj'o-hnnimer ana 
battle-inaco, and he had the strong and sinewy hand to use it 
with effect ’ (quoted in IJddon, i. 368). 

The most striking contemporary appreciation of 
his personality and influence is in an essay by 
J. B. Mozley about the sermon which he preached 
on ‘The entire Absolution of the I’enitent,’ at the 
close of his two years’ suspension (Ist Feh. 1846).* 

The religious principles and ideas wliicli it was 
Pu.sey’s work to press home in this way into the 
unre.spon8ive soil of Victorian England were not 
anything which he had acquired as the result of a 
sudden conversion ; nor haa they been aihqited in 
any way as a working hypothesis to bo tested by 
their success ; they were part and parcel of his 
whole self, acmiiicd by tradition in cliildlnxid, 
and confirmed by all the oxporiencc.s and studies of 
early manhood. He never had any temptation to 
doubt, and was always in the mental position of a 
teacher, [f the trutii which he thus lield so con- 

I Liddon, in. 69, and J. B. Mozloy, Sttayt, Historical and 
Theological^ L, London, 1884. 
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lidently were attacked, his nature would rise up 
to defend it with all the ardour of a crusader, and 
he would be ready to face all reverses and difficul- 
ties with the uncomproniising courage of an early 
Christian martyr. Cliunth’s judgment about him 
was that he was ‘a man after all to rank with 
religious leaders of high mark in all ages. His 
teni])eramont was thus essentially that of the 
ecclesiastic, and he was mercilessly severe to any- 
tliing that seemed to him like a dilettante attitude 
tow'ards religion, but genuine unbelief he was 
quite able to understand and to meet sympatheti- 
cally. While still an undergraduate, he had tried 
unsuccessfully to win an old school friend from 
atheism, and this experience loft a deep and very 
important mark upon him (Liddon, i. 46). It is 
true, indeed, of all the early Tractarians that they 
felt themselves to be striving not for the triumnii 
of one particular form of Christianity, but for tlie 
maintenance of genuine religion as a whole. In 
this they were far in advance of their time, and it 
is one reason perhaps for the strong prejudice 
which they had to overcome. Soldiers are not 
popular in countries which think themselves secure 
(cf. the striking speccli made by Lord Salisbury 
after Fusey’s death [Liddon, iv. .391 f.]). This may 
have been also in part a cause of that sinudicity 
in PuHcy’s outlook which made him, as a Konmn 
Catholic writer says, unable ever ‘ to calculate the 
effect of his arguments on any who differed from 
hiin.’^ With this directness and intensity of 
cJiaracter he combined an equally strong capacity 
for affection. I'lie controversies and work of the 
Tractarians must never be thought of apart from 
that ^KT^ptis iydTTri (1 P 4*) which hound them to 
each other, and the refined family life which was 
the permanent background of all their activities. 
The movement hod indeed its centre in a univer- 
sity, but there was none of that easy tolerance or 
that cold-blooded aloofness from the real world in 
its leaders whioh make religious people rightly 
suspicious of the word ‘academic.’ 

3 . Theological position.—The foregoing con- 
siderations are necessary for a right understanding 
of Pusey’s theology. 'Ine Tractarians were prac- 
tical religious reformers, and the moral stri^gle 
against unbelief was always liefore them. They 
were never sitting, as it were, calmly in the study, 
as historians or critics or compilers of dogmatic 
systems. Tliey were not, like the Scholastics, the 
])rodacts of a settled ecclesiastical w'orld, nor, like 
the modern Biblical scholar, did they stand aside 
from the problems of practical religious endeavour. 
Their theological work was all called out liy the 
needs of a religious revival and by the combat 
with teacliors whom they felt to he iiinderiug it. 

Pusey’s lasting contribution to the religious 
thought of his time is the conception of Christianity 
as being necessarily a single whole. This was the 
natural result of the apologetic preoccupation 
noticed above. Go<l is one, and Jesus Christ is one, 
and the Word of God through Jesus Christ is one. 
So also must he the life of t he Church and the faith 
of tlio Church. These are almost commonplace 
assumptions with Christians nowadays, but they 
are to a very great extent the legacy of the 
Tractarians and the result of the conflict of the 
Tractarians with the leading tendencies of their 
time. A recent Broad Chundi writer, V. P. Storr, 
charges I’usey and the other Tractarian leaders 
with having had a narrow outlook on their time, 
with being out of sympathy with lits aims, and 
lacking insight into its fresh problems. 

* For them, theology wm not the science of the livinff God 
who was fulfilling Himself in many ways, hot rather the rormal 
study of the defined beliefs of UMrChristikn Church at a certain 

1 lAf$ and lAtten of Jkan Churchy London, 1896, p. 182. 

* W. Barry, ' Pusey and Puseyism,' in CB xU. 688. 


period of Its existence : a Mriod which they aseumed was to be 
the norm and pattern for all time. The object of their endeavour 
was, confessedly, not to construct a new theology, but to 
recover an old one' (The Development <ff BnglUih Theology in 
the Nineteenth Century, 1800~18m, London, 1013, p. 26^. 

To write like this is to be blind to the whole 
moral aim and achievement of the Oxford Move- 
ment on its theological side. It is like blaming 
pioneers among brushwood for not raising crops as 
quickly as their neighbours on the prairie. Pusey 
and his friends found the ground occupied by the 
two formidable obstacles of Bible- worship and 
rationalism, and they bad not only to expose their 
logical weaknesses, but also to overcome the 
obstinate self-satisfaction with whioh they were 
rooted in men’s minds. Pusev’s careful study of 
the way in which Christian tnought in Germany 
was being dissolved by rationalism made him keen 
to observe its symptoms elsewhere, and in his first 
big work, the tract on baptism,' he pointed out 
in masterly fashion that the evangelical ajineal to 
the Bible suffered from precisely the same logical 
inconsistencies. 

By rationalism he meant, says his biographer, ' that attitude 
of mind which allows Reason to limit the nossiblHties of Revela- 
tion, instead of confining itself to its legitimate work of tenting 
its evidence and understanding its moral weight* (Liddon, 
iv. 41. 

Ana in his first public controveray, in 1836 — the 
protest against the appointment of K. D. Hamiideii 
as rcgiiifl professor of divinity— Pusey delinetl the 
principle of rationalism, against which they were 
lighting, thus ; 

'The assumption that uncontrolled human reason In its 
pros&nt degraded form Is Uie primary interpreter of God's 
Word, without auy regard to those rules or principles of inter- 
pretatioD which have guided the Judgments of Christ’s Holy 
Catholic Church in all ages of its history and under every 
variety of its warfare* (fb.l. 378). 

That the ovangolicals were logically not different 
from the rationalists he showed from their ryec- 
tion of the plain sacramental tcachinj^ of Holy 
Scripture on the subject of baptism {ib, 1 . ch. xv.) 
because it does not lit in witli their preconceived 
notions of ‘ spiritual ’ or * gospel ’ truth. 

* A great deal of the Bible.' be declared, ' Is thus nowadays 
read with what, If men examined it, the^ would find to be the 
very spirit of unbelief’ (Scriptural Viewi of Holy Baptism, 
p. 150). 

Ho argued that the evangelicals, in that they 
rejeef^jd the sacramental view of baptism, while 
accepting the doctrine of the Incarnation, ‘ although 
the one doctrine is declared in Holy Scripture os 
explicitly, as incidentally and as variously * as the 
other, were applying a rationalistic ‘solvent’ to 
the totality of Bible truth. This eclectic method 
of dealing with the Bible was justified in evangeli- 
cal circles on the ground that they were fixing 
their attention upon the * kernel ’ of the gospel. 
Pusey meets this contention in a finely indignant 
passage, which might be quoted as a motto for the 
whole Tractarian toacliing : 

' 1 would by the way,' he says, 'protest agaiiMt such Ulustra- 
tlons, whereby men, too commonly, embolden themselves to 
call any jHirtion of God’s institution for our salvation "husk" 
or " shell " or the like ; let It seem to us never so external, it 
can in no stage of the Ohristlan course be dispensed with, 
which those similitudes would imply. Rather if we use any 
image, we might better speak of the whole Gospel as an elixir of 
immortality, whereof some Ingredients may he more powerful 
than the rest, but the efficaoy of the whole depends upon the 
attemporament of the several portions; and we, who formed 
neither our own souls, nor this cure for them, dare not speak 
slightingly of the necessity of any portion ' (ib, p. 6, quoted 
from Tracis fvrr the Timc^, London, 1842, vol. ll. pk II.). 

4. The appeal to antiquity.— Pusey’s primary 
contention, in other words, was that Cnristian 
truth must he treated as a whole, and that it must 
he approached, like any other subject-matter, with 
a scientific suhiiiission to fact and in a historical 
spirit, instead of with arbitrary assumptions. 
However much men may differ from him as to the 
application of these principles, they should at any 

1 SeriptUfiA Yievie d Baptism, Oxford, 1886 (oonUlnlng 
not. 67, 68, and 69 of we Traetefor the Times). 
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rate give him credit for having in this way cleared 
the j^oond for the intelligent modem study of 
theology. 

Every one in that day looked on the Bible as 
the source of religious truth, and for the most 
part he did not need to go behind that. PuseVs 
contention merel}' was that the Bible must ue 
studied in its proper historical context of the early 
undivided Church. If it were objected to him by 
Evangelicals that by this deference to the Fathers 
he was thereby setting up an authority other than 
tlmt of Holy Scripture, he would answer : 

‘The contrast in point ol authority la not between Holy 
Scripture and the Fathers, but between the Fathers and ut ; 
not between the l)Ook interpreted and the lulerpretcra, but 
between one claoe oi interpreters and another; between ancient 
Catholic truth and modern private opinions ; not between the 
Word of God and the wor<l of man, but between varying modes 
of understanding the Word of God’ (Liddon, i. 418). 

This appeal bo antiquity was not with Pusey, it 
should be noticed, something that could be applied 
in a mechanical way. It was an appeal to the 
whole mind of an age * which had deeper and truer 
thoughts, an altogether deeper way of viewing things 
than moderns* (i6. i. 410), and the early Christ- 
ian writers are of permanent value not as supply- 
ing an infallible authority in matters of oither 
faith or practice, but as being a great reservoir 
of true Christianity, in which those who would 
understand Holy Scripture for themselves should 
first be steeped. Tiiis standard is, of course, very 
difficult to apply to individual questions at any 
particular moment, and is perhaps difficult to 
defend in the face of a hard unsympathetic logic, 
whether from Roman Catholics or from sceptics, 
but Pusey believed that it represents a truly 
spiritual and theologically satisfactory conception 
of the autlforily of the Church, within which all 
that is true both in Romanism and in Protestantism 
is seen to be embraced. The ofiect of this line of 
(bought upon an able young man wlio had been 
brought up ns a Methodist may be seen in 
(jlregory’s autobiography,* and a clear sketch of 
the practical coiiclusions to which it led is given 
in a letter of Pusey’s in 1840 answering the ques- 
tion, ‘ What isPuseyisniT’ (Liddon, ii. 140). For an 
account of the * Library of the Fathers,’ edited by 
Pusey and his friends, in order to make the chief 
Patristic writings available for English readers, 
see ib. i. ch. xviii. 

Attitude towards science and criticism.— 

Within the limits of space available in a work 
like the present it has seemed better to draw out 
these broader aspects of Pusoy’s teaching than to 
go into tho detailed controversies whi(;h accom- 
panied the application of his princi])les to the life 
of the Church of England. A list of the main 
controversies is given for reference below. 

The Oxford Movement proper was previous to 
the theological difficulties oonnected with evolu- 
tion and other scientific hypotheses, and Pusey 
was the only one of its leaclers who lived on into 
that new period. He describes the cliange that 
had taken place in thought in an interesting letter 
to Ills old pupil J. B. Mozley when he returned to 
Oxford in 1871 as regius professor of divinity (id. 
iv. 221). Pusey was always a good friend to the 
teaching of natural science when ho felt it was 
not being used to undermine religion, and he was 
much more alive to its importance than many of 
the ' liberal * theologians of his time. In 1855 the 
final vote of £30,0()0 for the construction of the 
museum at Oxford would have been lost if he and 
his friends had not supported it (id. iv. 332). One 
of his last sermons bore tho characteristically 
cumbrous title Un-science^ not Science^ adverse to 
Faith (London, 1878), and is described by his bio- 

' /tobert Gregory, 1^19^1911 : being the Aulodiography of 
Kobert Gregory, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s, London, 1912. 


grapher with good reason 'as a permanent and 
most valuable contribution to the right under- 
standing of the relations between Region and 
Science" (Liddon, iv. 335 ; of. p. 80). In rei^ard to 
the science of Biblical criticism Pusey, it is well 
known, withdrew his first book, The Theology of 
Germany f from circulation (i5. i. 175) and never 
relaxed from an attitude of inflexible conservatism. 
It should be noted, however, that this was due 
not to any obscurantist aversion to free inquiry, 
but, like everything else in his life, to his pre- 
o^upation witn practical religion and to his con- 
victions about the truth and unity of the Christian 
Revelation. The new views, he felt, were in large 
measure the products of an intellectual atmo- 
sphere in which the truth of the Incarnation was 
ignored or denied, and the writers tended to ibe 
'totally insensible to the religious import’ of the 
literature with which they were dealing (id. i. 73, 
iv. 65, 74). His 'Fabian tactics ’ in regard to 
their work have probably contributed much more 
than would often be acknowledged towards the 
creation of the far more satisfactory atmo.Hphero in 
which English theologians are able to work to-day. 

6. Practical interest in church work.— Piisey’s 
work has left a considerable mark upon the insti- 
tutions and methods of the Anglican Church, no 
less than upon her theology. Of those the revival 
of the ‘religious life’ is the most remarkable. 
His desire for sisterhoods sprang perhaps originally 
from his sense of the spiritual needs of the great 
cities and of the lack of outlet for the religious 
energies of unmarried women rather than from any 
deliberate intention to re-establish mouasticism, 
but his Patristic studies (Liddon, iii. 2) had made 
him feel that the life of virgin seif consecration 
was an essential feature of the Catholio tradition, 
and so the two motives were closely combined. 
He had made it a subject of prayer for some years, 
and this seemed to find its first answer m the 
strong desire of his oldest daughter Lucy, who 
died in 1844 at tho ago of 16, to devote herself to a 
single life and to work for the poor. Ho wrote 
from her deathbed to Newman : 

* 1 ventured to give her in charge to pray for us all in the 

S rcsence of her liraeemer, and, if it niighl l>e, for those iiistitu- 
ions to which she hatl herself hoped to belong ’ (16. li. 8«6). 

Marian Hughes, .who died in 1913 as mother of the 
(kmveiit of the Holy Trinity in Oxford, <ledic.atod 
herself to the ‘religious life’ as early as 1841 (id. 
iii. 1(1), and the first community for women was 
founded on 20th March 1845. Its superior, Miss 
Langston, was later one of the nurses taken by 
Florence Nightingale to the Crimea (Maria Trench, 
Story of Dr. Pusey* s Life, London, 1900, p. 279). 
R, M. Benson, the founder of the first revived 
community for men in 1866, was also one of Pusoy’s 
intimate friends (Letters of Richard Meux Bensont 
Oxford, 1916, pp. 6, ‘206, 328).* 

Pusey’s overwhelming sense of the failure of the 
Church to minister to the ijreat cities showed il-self 
also in relation to the ordinary parochial system. 
At the time when he was composing the tract on 
baptism in 1835 ho wrote an article on the need for 
now churches in London which gave the stimulus 
to Bishop Biomfiold’s MelTopolitan Churches 
Fund.*-* He and his wife gave up tlieir carriage, 
and started to live much more simply in order 
that he might subscribe to the fund. In 1846 he 
founded anonymously the Church of St. Saviour’s, 
Leed.s, which was consecrated in the same montli 
08 Newman seceded, and the course of nineteen 
sermons which were preached during the octave <)f 
the consecration was tlio first of those ‘ paroclilal 

^ Of. alao Kuaacirs Dr. Pusey, 108fT. ; for the only coninlole 
account of nioflcrn Anglican comtnunitiea see 8 . L. Ollurd and 
G. Oroase, Dictimary of Knylish Church History, London, 
1912. 

3 Liddon, i. 329, and iv. 82. 
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wbicli have now hecotne an ordinwy 
feature of English church work.^ In connexion 
with this absorbing interest in the spiritual welfare 
of the great cities may be mentioned the personal 
help that Tusey gave in Bethnal Green during the 
outnreak of cholera in 1866.* 

The personal reminiscences recorded by those 
with whom lie worked tiiere give a pleasant and 
vivid iiiifnession of his personality. 

* I served on the ComniittGe of the hospital with Dr. Pusey/ 
wrote a rlcr^fynmn, ‘and very often I met him at the bedside 
of the patients - simple, tender-hearted, and full of symualby. 
If the word “sweet’' had not become somewhat canting— I 
should say there was something inexpressibly sweet In the 
smile and quiet laughter which so brightened his face when 
be was pleased and honeful * (Liddon, iv. 143). This smile of 
Puscy’H, it may bo noted, was appreciated also by one who was 
far from being his admirer in other ways. * Jenny Lind/ 
wrote Dean Stanley in 1848, ‘ has been In Ox ford for three days. 
When animated she is iicrfootly lovely, and her smile is, with 
the exception of Dr. Tush’s, the most heavenly 1 ever behold* 
iLeiter» oj J, H. Mozley^ London, 1886, p. 196; cf. also Liddon, 

m. 108). 

PuHey’a iniluenee upon individuals was very 
OToat. From 1838 onwards he heard confessions 
jfrom persons iii every rank of life (Iluasell, p. 78), 
and, though strongly opposed to any idea of mak- 
ing privato confession compulsory, he used fre- 
quently to urge its practical necessity in the case 
of certain sins.* His adaptations of Roman 
Catholic fx)oks of <ievotion, such as Soupoli’s 
Spiritutil Co7nbaft* though mnch (uiticized at the 
time,* liavo greatly enriched the spiritual life of 
Anglicans, and helped to break down a great deal 
of tlie prejudice which is due to ignorance against 
the Roman Church. In 1866 he held a devotional 
conference of clergy for a week in his house, and 
was one of the jdoncers in tieginning systematic 
* retreats ’ {q.v. ).* In this connexion also should be 
mentioned his conunentary on The Minor Prophets 
(Oxford, 1877), and his little volume of Private 
Prayers (Eondon, 1883), which shows the simplic- 
ity and fervour of his own devotional life. No 
undertaking for wluch he was responsible was 
nearer to his heart than the ‘ Companions of the 
Love of Jesus, engaged in I’erpetual Intercession 
for the Conversion or Sinners,* and the volume of 
Eleven Addresses (Oxford, 1868) given in a retreat 
for this gild would suggest why a place has been 
sometimes claimed for him among the English 
saints.^ 

7, Pusey’s principal controversies.— 

1841-40. Jerusalem bisljoprlc— the relation of the Church of 
England to Lutheranism. 

1843. . Ilifl sermou on the Eucharist condemned. 

1846. . Letter to the English Churchman on JVew'man's 

secesalon. 

1846. . The coMdemiied doctrine of the Eucharist reasserted 

and not challenged — ‘the power of the keys,’ 

1847. . Tlie Qorham Judgment— the doctrine of baptism. 

1864. . Thu DeniHon case— the doctrine of the Holy Euoharlet. 
1800. . Essays and Reviews. 

180r)-70. Reunion with the Roman Ohurch. 

1870. . Use of the Athanaaian Oreed. 

1871. . Tlie Piirchos case— ritual questions (see also Liddon, 

Iv. ch. viii.). For Husey’s attitude towards changes 
in religious ceremonial cf. also ib. ii. 142, iv. 210, 

1878. . Declaration on confession and al)Solution. 

1879. . Dean Farrar’s Eternal Hope. 

Litkraturr.— H. P. Liddon, Life of Edward Bouveris 
Pusey*, 4 vols., JiOndon, 1893-94; G. W. E. Russell, Dr. 
Pusey, * Leaders of the Church * series, do. 1907 (popular and 
throwing much fresh llxdit on his personality, esp. chs. xii. and 
ziii.); a complete bibliographv of Pusey’s printed books, 
amphlets, and sermons is given In Liddon, iv. 806-463. 
peelal mention may be made of The Church of England leaves 
her ChUtlrm free to whom to open their Oxford, 1860, 

The Doctrine (fihe Real Preeence as contained in the Fathers, 
do. 1866, What is of Faith as to everlasting Punishment f do. 

1880. For letters to the archbishop of Canterbury (1842) and 

to the bishop of London (1861) see Uddon, iL 278, 207. 

Albert Way. 

1 Uddon, il. 497. 9 Ib. iv. 141. » Ib. iii. 68, and Iv. 266 

4 L. ScupoU, The Spiritual Combat, with the Path of 
Paradise, Kng. tr. (by E. B. Pusey], London, 1846. 

• Uddon, ii. 894. . 6 Jb, Hi. 877. 

^Ot.a letter of Newman’s about bim, quot^ In Liddon, I. 889. 


PYGMIES.— See Dwarfs and Pyomies, Ne- 
grillos AND Negritos. 


PYRRHONISM.-See Sceptics. 

PYTHAGORAS AND PYTHAGOREAN- 
ISM.— X. Pythagoras.— Pythagoras was regarded 
as more than human by the members of the society 
which ho founded, and all differences between them 
were supposed to be settled by the formula adrds 
f0a, ipse dixit. On the other hand, he had left no 
written statement of his doctrine, and little more 
than a century after his death the most divergent 
accounts of it were already current. We 6nd some 
Pythagoreans denying that the practice of abstin- 
ence foiTued any part at all of the master’s teaching, 
while others gave it the first place. This diver- 
genco seems to have arisen from the ambiguous 
character of the society, which was from the first 
at once a religious oraer and a scientific school. 
Wo shall see grounds for thinking that the two 
things were one in the mind of Pythagoras himself, 
but the scientific side of his doctrine inevitably 
attracted some, while others clung to his religious 
beliefs and practice.^. By the 4tli cent. B.O. the 
divergence had become so great that it is hard to 
find anything in common l>etween the two sects 
except their reverence for the name of Pythagoras. 
As is natural, we have no direct testimony from 
the Pythagorists of the strict observance, though 
the denials of the more enlightened menil>ers of the 
society would sufficiently prove their existence. 
Fortunately, however, they were a favotirite sub- 
ject of ridicule with the 4th cent, comic poets, and 
we still have a considerable number of fragments 
in which they are made fun of for their squalid 
and penurious ways. It is perfectly plain that 
they did, an a matter of fact, abstain not only from 
meat but from fish, and that they wore a peculiar 
costume and wont barefooted. They also looked 
for a privileged position in the next world, and 
regarded their present life as a sojourn in a strange 
land [dirodrjfila). For the rest, they are said to have 
been lousy and dirty, which is the impression that 
ascetics are apt to make on men of the world. 

This is a matter of such importance for the history of Greek 
religion that it may be well to give translatione of a few (rag- 
menta. The originals will be most readily found In A. W. 
Plckard-Cambridge, Select Fragments of the Greek Comie Poets 
(Oxford. 1000), to which references are added. Aristophon, in 
his Pythagorist, says ; ' In heaven’s name^ do you think thS 
men of former days that turned Pythagonsts were so squalid 
because they liked it. or that they enjciyed wearing coarse 
cloaks? Not a bit of it, in ray opinion. It was from necessity, 
seeing they hadn’t a thing, that they invented a fine pretext 
for economy, and establish^ canons useful to the poor. Why, 
serve up to them flsh or meat, and if they don’t eat it up toes 
and all, I’m ready to bo hanuea ten times * (Pickard-Gambridge, 
p. 69). And again : ' He said be bad descended to the dwelling- 
place of those below and had beheld each class of them, and 
that the Pythagorists bod a great advantage over all the dead. 
He said that Pluto would eat with them alone because of their 
piety’— ’The god is not particular, then, if he likes to keep 
company with such dirty fellows I ' . . . * And they eat vege- 
tables and wash them down with water, and none of our young 
men would nut up with their lice and their old oloaks and their 
avoidance of baths ’ (ib. p. 70). In the Tarentines of Alexis, the 
following dialogue occurred: 'The Pythagorisers, as we are 
told, neither eat flsh nor anything else with life in it „ 
and they alone drink no wine.’—* Bpioharidos eats dogs, though, 
and he is one of the Pythagoreans.'— ’Yes, but he kills them 
first ; for then they no longer have life in them.*— 'They live on 
Pythagorisms and subtle words and ohiselled thoughts (^^pov- 
rlStc), and their daily fare Is this. A fresh loaf tor each and a 
cup of water, that’s all.’—' Why, that is prison faro I * (i6. j>. SfQi 
Other extracts will be found in Diels, Vorsokratikert, ^rlln, 
1912, L 878. It will be observed that the comic poets of the 4th 
cent, speak of the Pythagorists very much as Aristophanes 
speaks of Socrates. The reference of Aristophon to the Descent 
Into Hades (KariBaant e[«*Ai8ov) Is Of speolsl importance for the 
reconstruction of the system. The passage about the dffo6i|fu« 
will be referred to later in another connexion. 

. On the other side, we have the statements of 
Aristoxenos of Tarentum, who had been personally 
acquainted with the leading I^thagoreans of the 
beginning of the 4th cent. B.O., and who bad been 
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a disciple of the Pythagorean Xenophilus before he 

i oined the acliool of Aristotle. He alBrmed that 
Pythagoras only enjoined abstinence from the flesh 
of the ploughing ox and the ram ; and, with respect 
to tho mysterious tabu on beans, he said that, as a 
matter of fact, they were the favourite vegetable 
of Pythagoras, who valued their laxative proper- 
ties. He also said that Pythagoras had a weak- 
ness for the flesh of young porkers and tender kids. 
In a similar spirit, tnough without the character- 
istic exaggeration of Aristoxenim, DiosBarohus of 
Mcssono, another disciple of Aristotle, who main- 
tained even against his master tho superiority of 
the active to the contemplative life, endeavoured 
to represent Pythagoras as a legislator and states- 
man.^ N o doubt it is this divergence that accounts 
^r the almost total silence of our earliest authori- 
ties about Pythagoras himself. Plato was very 
deeply interested In Pythagorean doctrine, and it 
is a very remarkable fact that the name of Pytha- 
goras ocours once only in his writings,^ and all 
that we are told in that passage is that he won his 
followers’ affection in an unusual degree {Sia4t€p6vT(as 
^an/jOti) by teaching them a * way of life.’ 

' Even at the present day/ adds Socrates, ' their suocessors 
are conspicuous by tlieir manner of life, to which they give the 
name of Pythagorean.* 

So far as it goes, this is evidence that, at the 
8 upi) 0 Bed date of the conversation reported in the 
EepubliCt some time before the close of the 6th 
cent., the ‘ Pythagorean life* was known at Athens 
and regarded as an original part of the system. 
Even the scientific Pythagoreans are mentioned 
only once in Plato by that name, in tho passage 
whore Socrates is made to say that the Pytha- 
goreans {UvOaySpetoi) regard music and astronomy 
as sister sciences.* On the other hand, Plato has 
a groat deal to say about the views of people whom 
we know from other sources to have oeen Pytha- 
goreans ; the strange thing is that, for all Plato 
tells us, we should only have been able to guess 
this even of such leading men as Philolaus and 
Echecrates. Generally he introduces Pythagorean 
philosophical views anonymously as those of ‘in- 
genious persons ’ (/co/i^ol nvft), or the like, and he 
does not even say that Timteus tho Locrian, into 
whoso mouth be has placed an unmistakably 
Pythagorean cosmology, was a member of the 
society. We are loft to infer it from the fact that 
he comes from Italy. This reticence must surely 
be deliberate, and Aristotle imitates his master^ 
caution. The name of Pythagoras occurs only 
twice in the genuine Ari.stotelian writings that 
have come down to ns. In one passage^ we are 
told that Alcmooon was a young man in the old 
age of Pythagoras, which is a useful piece of 
information ; tlie other* is a mere quotation from 
Alcidamas to the eflect that ‘the men of Italy 
honoured Pythagoras.’ When Aristotle has to 
discuss definite Pythagorean theories, he uses 
studiously vague phrases like ‘the men of Italy 
who are called Pythagoreans.’ By groat good 
fortune, however, he also wrote a special treatise 
on the Pythagoreans, which is lost, but is quoted 
by later writers. These quotations are invaluable ; 
for they are evidence that the miraculous legend 

S thagoraa was not, as might have been sup- 
, the invention of a far later age, but was 
1 at Athens in the 4tli century. It may lie 
assumed that Aristotle heard it from some of the 
Pythagorists of whom the contemporary comio 
poets made fun. Pythagoreanism was not at all 
congonial to him, and he probably wished to repre- 
sent Pythagoras as a charlatan. 

1 l'V>r reterenceB and a discussion of the sources of tlu* Lradi- 
tional life of Pythsfforas see Burnot, Early Greek Philatop/ij/i, 
London, 1008, p. 102 ff. 

sWx.«K)B. 3/6.VII.6801). ^ 

4 Jfrt. A. 6, 98fl* 20. » RM- B. 23, IBOS** 14. 


The intention of Aristotle seems to be shown by ius statement 
that Pyttutforas busied himself with the theory of riuiiiberH, but 
that *ne did not break with the mirMilemoneering of Phere- 
oydes * (r^ aepemitov reparoiroitav oujc air^cm)). t At a later date 
Apollonius of Tyana (o.e.) and lamblichus were deligiited to be 
able to quote Aristotfe's authority for the miracles of Pytha- 
goras, and in this way that philosopher unwittingly became one 
of the founders of Neo-Pythngoreanism— « thing which was 
enough to make him turn in his grave. 

The earliest reference to Pythagoras is a practi- 
cally contemporary one. Xenophanes, like rytha- 

? ;ora8 himself, was one of the Ionian Imigrln who 
ound a homo in the West 'when tho Mede 
appeared ’ ; and some verses from an elegy of his 
are quoted bv Diogenes Laertius,* in whidi we are 
told of Pythagoras that he oiico heard a dog 
howling and appealed to its master not to beat it 
as he recognized the voice of a departed friend. It 
is time that Pythagoras is not named in the verses 
themselves, but Diogenes, or rather the writer 
from whom he is excerpting, is more than usually 
precise in his method of citation ; for he says that 
they occurred in the elegy of which the first lino is 
a verse which he quotes. It is clear, then, that he 
had the whole elegy before him, and he can liardly 
have been mistaken when he said it referred to 
Pythagoras. If that is so, we have contemporary 
evidence of the fact that Pytliagoros taught the 
doctrine of transmigration or rebirth {-iraXiyyeyeaLa). 
The verses are satirical, as we should expect from 
Xenophanes, and the next reference to Pythagoras 
is hostile too. Heraclitus said of Pythagoras* 
that ho had carried scientific inquiry {Ijrophj) 
farther than any one, that he claimed its results 
as a wisdom of his own, and turned them into an 
art of mischief {KaKorex*'^v)- Later still, though 
within a century of tho time of Pythagoras, 
Herodotus^ spealcs of him as ‘not tho weakest 
sophist {i.e. Bclontitic man) of tho Hellenes,’ and 
says he had been told by the Greeks of the Tlelles- 
|)ont that the legendary Scythian Salinoxis had 
i^n a slave of Pythagoras, son of Mnosarcluis, at 
Samos, and had learnt from him the strange 
doctrine of immortality. Herodotus does not 
believe this, for he is of opinion that Salinoxis 
lived many years before Pythagoras; but the 
story is evidence that Pythagoras was well known 
in the 5th cent, both as a man of science and ns a 
preacher of immortality, and that is what we want 
to know. 

The Life of Pythagoras by Diogenes Laertius is 
a farrago of Alexandrian erudition and speculntiDii, 
while those by Porphyry and lamblichus are sub- 
sequent to the romantic reconstruction of the story 
by Apollonius of Tyana. They all contain, how- 
ever, a good deal or material emrived from Aristo- 
xenus and Diciearchus, which may embody 
genuine tradition in such statements as have no 
connexion with the particular views regarding 
Pythagoras which they wore anxious to propagate. 
The historical setting came mainly from Tinueus 
of Tuuromenium in Sicily, who was anything but 
a trustworthy historian, but who had special means 
of access to original sources for the histf>ry of the 
West. The facts that we can really be said to 
know may be very briefly stated. Pythagoras, 
son of Mnesarchus, was a Samian, and the period 
of his activity fell in tho second half of the Gth 
century B.O. According to Aristoxeniis, he emi- 
grated from Samos because he would not submit to 
the tyranny of Polycrates, which seems probable 
enough, though we do not require any special 
explanation for the emigration of loiiians to the 
west at this date. Ho found a new home at 
Croton, a powerful Achaian colony in tho Gulf of 
Tarentum, famous for its healthy climate and the 
number of Olympic victors it produced. Here he 
established his society, which was at once a religi- 

1 AriHlotlo. frax. 101 (BoseX * viii. 36. 

» Fra;{. 17 (Bywater). 4 iv. 05. 
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ous order and a ecliool of It soon acquired 

a dominant position in Croton and the other 
Achaian states of tlieso parts, and this naturally 
called forth a stron^^ oj •position, which was led by 
Cylon, a wealtliy noble. It seems certain that 
Ephorus and Tinmms connected the outbreak of 
oi>position to Pytliaj^oras with the war between 
Croton and Hybaris, which ended with the destruc- 
tion of the latter in 510 B.C. In any case, Timseus 
said that IVthagoras lived at Croton for twenty 
years, and then eini^ated to Metapontum, where 
he died. Ho also said that the Metapon tines con- 
secrated his house as a temple ; and Cicero tells us ^ 
that, when ho visited Mctapt)ntuni, he refused to 
j'o to the house where ho was to stay till he had 
Bcen the place where Pythagoras died. The opposi- 
tion of the oartisans of Cylon to the Pythagorists 
was carried on after their founder’s death, and 
ended in a regular massacre, from which very few 
of them escaped. Polybius tells us* that the days 
when they set fire to the lodges {<rvpidpia) of the 
Pythagoreans woro followed by a period of dis- 
turbance in Magna Gnecia, * as was natural, 
seeing that the leading men of every state had so 
unexpectedly perished,’ and the Greek cities of 
S. Italy wero nlled with bloodshed, civil war, and 
confusion of every kind, till at last they got the 
assistance of the Aidiaians in the PelojKinneso, 
whose colonists they were, in restoring tranquil- 
lity. No date is given anywhere for this persecu- 
tion, hut Aristoxonus said that only two of tlie 
Pythagoreans in Croton escaped. Lysis and Arcliip- 
)UH — for whom Plutarch* substitutes Lysis and 
’hilolaus. We know that Lysis was the teacher 
of Epaiiiinondas at 'i’hebcs, and, as Epaniiuondas 
cannot have been born much before 420 B.C., Lysis 
must have been still living in 400 B.O. We must 
assume, tlicn, that the great persecution took 
place somewhere about the middle of the 5th 
century. On the other hand, it must have been 
before the establishment of a Pauhellenic colony 
by Pericles near the deserted site of Sybaris (444 
B.C.), or we should have heard of these troubles in 
that connexion. It is evident from Plutarch that 
the Pythagoreans played a very important part at 
Thebes, and that it was now one of the chief seats 
of the society. We know from Plato’s Pheedo* 
that Philolaus was resident there some time during 
the last twenty years of the 5th cent., and also* 
that Echec;ratcs and others, whom we know from 
Aristoxenus to have been Pythagoreans, were 
settled at Phlius near Sicyon. 8oine time before 
the death of Socrates, however, it must have 
become safe for the Pythagoreans to show them- 
selves in S. Italy again, for we gather that Philo- 
laus had already left Tlicbes by that time, and we 
know tliat he settled at Tarenturn, henceforth the 
chief seat of the society, where it is represented in 
the next generation by the distinguished mathe- 
matician, statesman, and general, Archytas, the 
friend of Plato. The i’ythagoreans of Tarenturn 
wore the centre of the o])position to Dionysius I. of 
Syracuse, and it was at their request that Plato 
undertook the education ot his successor, Dio- 
nysius II. Tile story of Damon and Phintios, which 
Aristoxenus said he was told by Dionysius himself 
when in exile, lielongs to tins period. 

The unct rUinty of the chronology is a great dlffloulty. The 
dates UNiiulJy given for l\viha(|[ora8 himself were obtained by 
the usual protre^a of aynchronizing hia fortieth year (his Ak/mS or 
floruit) with the moat important event of hia middle life. This 
waa taken to be hia emigration to Italy ; and, on the boaia of the 
atatoiuent of Aristoxenus referred to above, that was dated 
by the era of Polyoratea (632 B.O.). It la alao clear that aome 
estiumtea were baaed on Uio datea of tlie previous incarnations 

» De Fin. v. 2 (4). • il. 89. 

» De Oenio Socratis, 683 A (18). 

* 01 V>. Simmiaa and Ceboa are young men in 800 B.O., and bad 
been diaciplea of Philolaus at Thebes. 

«67 A. 


of Pythagoras as Aithalldea and Knphorbua.t If we could be 

? uite sure that Tlmnus and Kphorua were right In connecting 
ythagoraa with the war between Sybaris and Croton (611 i».o.), 
that would be a fixed point, thoi^h we cannot tell how old 
he may have been at the time. The residence of the leading 
Pythagoreans at Thebes towards the end of the 5th cent, is alao 
a fact, and it ia not going too tar to suggest that the brilliant 
career of Kpaminonaas and the brief supremacy ot Thebea in 
Greece may be traced to their inspiration. At any rate Aris- 
totle s ({uotoa from Alcidamaa the remark that, as soon as the 
‘philosophers' became tliu leaders of the Thebans, the city 
prospered. Plutarch, who knew his Bfootian history and who 
made use of Bceotian writers, in his dialogue de Genio Soeratui 
describes the conversation that took place among the con 
spiratora on the winter night of 879 ao., when Pclopidas freed 
Thebea by seizing the Cadmea. He tolls us that the conspira- 
tors had met in the house of Himmias, the Pythagorean disciple 
of Socrates whom we know from tlio Pheedo, and that, while 
they were talking, Epaminondaa. who disapproved of their 
projeot, introduced a Pythagorean fronk Italy, Theanor of 
Groton, who had come to pour libations on the tomb of Lysis, 
whose spirit had appeared to the brethren and told them of hia 
death. He relatea how, after the massacre at Metapontum, 
from which only livsia and Philolaus escaped, it waa unknown 
where Lysis was, till Gorgiaa of Leontini reported having met 
him at Thebea. The Pythagoreans in Italy wished to aciid for 
Lysis or to recover hia remuius if he were dead, but wero pre- 
vented by ti»o civil wars and tyrannies prevailing at the tune. 
Theanor did not, however, intend to disturb his body now ; 
for he bad heard a voice while he w'atchcd by the tomb bidding 
him leave it where it was, and he saw that Epaminondas had 
given Lysia a proper Pythagorean burial down to the moat 
secret details. No doubt this may l>e a romance, but it implies 
a very definite liistorical background in the mind of Plutarch, 
and he knew what ho was talking about. 

Pythagoras was an Ionian, and it is absurd to 
make him the champion of the ‘ Dorian aristocratic 
ideal,’ as most German writers .since A. lioeckh 
and O. Muller have done. To begin with, what 
they moan by the ‘ Dorian ideal ’ is really a fancy 
picture of the Spartan and Cretan ideal invented 
By Athenian conservatives of the 6th cent, and 
popularized by Athenian philosophers. Corinth 
and Syracuse wore as purely Dorian as Sparta, and 
probably more so, and tliey will not lit into this 
picture. The source of the im])ression that there 
IS something Dorian about Pytha^orism is simply 
that the few fragments of genuine Pythagorean 
writing that survive belong to the generation when 
the Dorian Tarentuiii was the chief seat of the 
school, and were naturally conii)oscd, not indeed 
in the local dialect of that city, but in the ‘common 
Doric’ which was the literary language of Sicily 
and S. Italy at the time. The very numerous for- 
geries of Pythagorean writings naturally folio u cd 
this model, and so there has come to lie a sort of 
Doric veneer on the surface of Pythagorisin. But 
Croton, Metapontum, and the other original seats 
of the society were not Dorian, but Acliaian, and 
there was no love lost between Dorians and 
Achaians, especially in Italy, Herodotus tells us* 
that the Sybarites accused the Crottmiatos of 
getting the Iwtter of them by Dorian help— a 
suggestion which the Crotoniates repudiated with 
indignation. Besides, if a Crotoniate at this date 
had anything important to say, he would have 
written in Ionic (as Alcmffion of Croton, who was 
a young man in the old age of Pythagoras, amiears 
to have done) ; for Ionic was the recognized dialect 
for serious works, and even the Dorians used it. 
The literary use of Doric, except for farces and 
satires, dates only from the reaction against 
Athens caused by the Peloponnesian War. Grote 
protested long a^o against the annexation of 
Croton to the Dorians by Boeckh, and his protest 
has at last been listened to in Germany by Eduard 
Meyer,* 

Nor is there any evidence that the Pythagorists 
espoused the cause of the aristocracy. They were 
a religious association, and we are told a good 
deal about the severe tests applied by Pythagoras 
to aspirants to the novitiate, out there is no hint 
that birth or wealth was essential. The oharacter- 

1 lAqneur, In UermeSt xUl. [1907] 580 fl. 

9 Rhet. B. 23, 1898b 18. • v. 44. 

4 Otich. deeAUertumt, Stuttgart. 1884>1008, voL iL 8502, note. 
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Utic of Buch associations in Greece and elsewhere 
is just that any one is admitted to membership 
who is able and willing to fuliil their requirements, 
whatever his condition may be. The prominent 
art played in the society by women from the very 
rst depends on this. It is probably true that 
Pythagoras dissuaded the Croton iates from giving 
up the refugees from Sybaris, but that was surely 
because they were suppliants, and not because they 
were aristocrats, if indeed they were, of which 
there is no evidence. Aristoxenus said expressly 
that Cylon, the leader of the opposition to Pytha- 
goras, was a man distinguished by birth, position, 
an<l wealth, not a popular loader, as modem writers 
assert. Moreover, when the Pythagoreans did 
return to Italy, they settled at Taroiitiim, which 
was an extremely democratic state, and it is hard 
to see anything else that could have recommended 
a Dorian city to them. It is true that Archytaa 
was at the head of the Tarentlne government for 
years, but he owed hia position to popular election. 
Lastly, though Empedocles (^.o.) may not have 
been a member of the Pythagorean society, he was 
certainly an enthusiastic admirer of Pythagoras, 
and seems to have taken him as hia model ; and 
Empedocles was the leader of the dernooratio party 
in another Dorian state, Agrigentuni. 

It la no doubt poaaible that there la aome trtiih in the atate- 
ineiit of some auUiorltiea that the fantily of Pylhagoraa waa 
descended from a certain llippaaus, who left rhliiia rather than 
submit to the conquering Doriana. The exiles settled first at 
Lomrioa, from which Island they were afterwards expelled by 
the Athenians, when the family of Pythagoras settled at Samos. 
Pausaniaal heard this account of the matter at Phlius itself, 
and it is noteworthy that Eohecrates and other Pythagoreans 
settled at Phlitis in later days, and tliat the name llippaaus is 
well known as that of a Pythagorean who revealed the secrete 
of the soclctv. That makes no difference, however, to the 
lonism of Pylhagoras ; for the exiles from Phlius belonged to 
the original populathm who were settled in the iEgean before the 
Achaians came, and whom we must identify with the Arcadians 
on the one hand and the lonians on the other. If the family of 
Pythagoras preserved the memory of these thln(ni, he would be 
less than ever inclined to Bympaihize with ‘Dorian ideals.* 
Kor were the Aciialans Dorians. It may be that they spoke a 
very similar dialect, though we have not sutheient roiunins 
of ‘it to bo sure, but that can bo sutUciently accounted 
for if we suppose that they Vioth adopted the lauguage of the 
original population liefore the not very remote date when the 
lomans took to saying Elia instead of Palis, for instance. The 
retention of the old pronunciation i>y backward ooinmunities is 
normal. The whole question has Iwun needlessly coiimlicated 
l)y the unwarranted assumption that the Arcado-Oyrriote 
dialect is Achuian, whereas it is most closely akin to the aialec-t 
of Uomer. It has actually i)uoii said that Pythagoras changed 
his name from Pythagoras in order to signify his adhesion to 
the ' Dorian ideal * I Of course the form is due to the fact that 
wo generally rood of him in Attio writers who use the Attic 
form, and there is no reason to suppose that he ever called 
iiimsclt anything else but llv0av<$pi)r, as he was still called by 
Democritus. 

2. Pythag^orean religion. — In the liglit of modern 
anthropology, the Pythagorean religion haa become 
a good deal easier to understand than it was. VVe 
can see that, so far as the leading ideas on which 
it was based are concerned, it inij^lit have arisen 
anywhere ; for those ideas are primitive and world- 
wide. The first of them is that the soul can leave 
the body temporarily or permanently and take up 
its abo(fe in another body. The second is the kin- 
ship of men and beasts, which makes it possible 
for the same soul to inhabit the Iwdies of either. 
The third is the necessity of observing certain 
abstinences or tabus. To make a religion out of 
tliese ideas, it only requires a great teacher to give 
them an ethical character which the^f do not in- 
herently possess, and that is why we find so many 
resemblances in Pytbagorism to systems which 
can have no historical connexion with it. Some 
of these had already struck people in the 6tli 
century. Herodotus *■' notes the agreement of the 
Pythagorean rule to bury the dead in linen with i 
i il. 18. 1. Thia explains why Aristoxenus called Pythagoras 
a ‘Tyrrhenian.* In the 4th cent. B.a the ‘Pelasglans* whom 
Milliailca expelled from Lemnos were called ‘ Tyrrhenians.* 
a ii. 81. 


the Egyptian practice of excluding wool from 
temples, and he hints ^ that not only this, but the 
belief in immortality and transmigration, came 
from Egypt. The rule about linen is simply, of 
course, a consequence of the tabu on wool as an 
animal product, and may arise independently in 
many places ; and Herodotus was wrong in .suppos- 
ing that the Egyptians believed in transmigration. 
It was probably an iumression that he gathered 
from the semi-animal figures on the monuments. 
As the geographical horizon became wider, Pytha- 
goras was sent farther an<l farther afield for hia 
religious instruction— to the Chaldjcans and the 
Druids and other peoples. In modern times hia 
system has been derived from China, and even 
now there arc those who think it came from India. 
Now there are certainly some striking resemblances 
between Pythagorism and Buddhism, though the 
dilFerences are more striking still. That can bo 
explained quite naturally, however, when wo ro- 
inember that the Hindus, like the Greeks, hod a 
bent for philosophy, and that the operation of 
philosophical speculation on the same basis of 
primitive belief would naturally yield somewhat 
similar results. The question of Egyptian inlluence 
is on rather a different footing ; for it is historically 
ossihle, and, if we remember the close connoxiou 
etween Polycrates of Samoa and Amosis of Egypt, 
it will seem quite likely that Pythagoras visited 
Egypt. If we could find any real trace of Egyptian 
infiuence, wo should not hesitate in admitting it. 
It is strange, however, that Herodotus docs not 
say that Pythagoras had ever been in Kgyi)t, and 
that the first s^itement that he had occurs in a 
work which expressly disclaims any historical 
character, the Busiris of Isocrates, and in a passage 
obviously based on the somewhat obscure remark 
of Heroiiotiis. We must remember, too, that what 
I’ythagoras might have learnt in l*^gypt at that 
date would have been the confused ana artificial 
theology of the Saite period, and we can find no 
trace of that. We shall see that the religion of 
Pythagoras, like everything else about him, has a 
definitely Ionian character, and that the doctrine 
of rebirth or transmigration was known in the 
iEgcan before his time. 

The word ‘ meteninBychoslB,’ by which this doctrine is aener* 
ally known, haa only very iai« authority, and is hosed on a 
confusion of Ideas ; for it would n»eau that the same body was 
inhabited successively by different souls. The corre<;t term 
would have been utTayarvudTuaii, w'hich is actually used by 
Plotinus and the Christian apologiats. The proper expression 
is undoubtedly s-aAiyycveaia, or reidrth. 

^ The first point to notice is the intimate associa- 
tion of Pytnngorisra with the cult of Apollo at 
Delos. We know from the Homeric Hymn that 
the ApolJonia (y. v.) at Delos had become a meeting- 
place for all lonians long before the time of Pytha- 
goras, though their omcial chief deity was the 
Minyan god Poseidon Ilelikunios, who presided 
over the Panionion at Mycale. Now, as L. K. 
Famell has rightly msistela, Apollo I^ykeios, the 
wolf-god (who has nothing to uo with the sun in 
classical Greek literature) comes from the north, 
and his connexion with Lycia, which may liave 
been called after him, is secondary, and due to 
Achaian colonization in those parts. Everything 
points to hiB having been a gmd of the nortlierners 
who took the place of the old iEgean rulers in the 
14th century B.O. There is nothing strange in his 
having been adopted by the lonians. When great 
sanctuaries like that at Delos arc established, the 
seats of the gods become fixed, even though the 
people to whom they originally belonged have dis- 
appeared or been absorbed, as the Achaians were by 
the lonians of the A‘^gean. In much the same way, 
those Achaians who were able to maintain their 
separate nationality after the Dorian conquest of 
1 ii. 128. 
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the Poloponnese, when they exjKilled the lonians 
from the southern shore oi the Corinthian Gulf, 
took over the worship of Poseidon Ifelikonios 
which they found there. The most interesting 
trace of tlie northern origin of A^iollo is the bring- 
ing of the ollcringfl of the Hyperboreans to Delos 
every year by one or more ancient routes, and 
Apollo himself was supposeti to revisit the Hyper- 
boreans annually. Now Aristotle wrote in his 
w<»rk on the Pythagoreans that the citizens of 
Croton gave the name of A^xillo Hyperboreus to 
Pythagoras. 

For Iho IlypcrboroanH and their ofleiiniTS Me Famell, CGS 
iv. a. Tliey are found in t)io legend of Delphi too. The 
itory lold to Herodotua at Delos woe aa followa : *The holy 
thingH wrapped in wheaten straw were carrie<l from the Hy|)er- 
boreuns to Iho Scythians, and were passed on by them from 
people to people till they reached the Adriatic. Thence they 
were sent southwards and were received by the men of Doduna, 
who were the flrstof the Uollettes to receive tliem. From 
[ Vxiona tiiey came down to the Malian Qulf and crossed to 
Euh®a. whence they were passed on from town to town till they 
reached Carystus, and from Carystns they were conveyed by the 
Carystians to Tunoi, without touching at Andros, and the 
Tenians handofl them on to Delos.* ^ Pausaniaa^ mentions 
another route by way of Sinope which has puzzled scholars. If 
it should prove to be the case that the Iliitites spoke an Indo- 
European tongue of ihu same tyiie os the Ilalo-CelUc, the mean- 
ing of Uiis will be clear enough, and, in view of that, which 
seems to he more than a possibility, the Achaian character of 
Apollo becomes Important. Now, In (liscussiiig another H 3 'per‘ 
borean institution, the Olympian crown of wild olive, Pausanias 
gives us the following information ‘Oleii the Lycian, in his 
Hymn to Aciiaiia, was the first to affirm that there are men who 
dwell beyond the North Wind ; for in that hymn he says that 
Achaila came to Delos from the Hyperboreans. Afterwards 
Melanopiis of Cyme composed an ode on Opis and Hccaerge, in 
which he said they too had come to the Hypurlioreans liefora 
Achaila did so.' It dues not umtter for our purpose here 
whether Olen is a historical person or not ; for it is at least clear 
that these statements were made in Delian hymns. It may be 
noted further that the Ilomcrio Ifymn represents Apollo as 
ruling over many places which were not lonmn at a later date, 
but which formed jiart of the Achaian laud in the heroic age. 
This may possibly bolp to explain the similarities between 
Pythagarisiu and Druidisin whicli made such an impression on 
the (Irucksand Romans of a later dale. W. Ridgeway 4 holds 
Hhc present writer lielieves rightly) tliat the Aohaians wore 
OoUh, and it seems plain that the Druids (q.v.) did teach tho 
doctrine of transmigralion.A We do not know how sophisticated 
these Druids (who used the Greek alphabet) may have been, but 
there Is after all a fairly general agreement that a new view of 
the soul reached the Greeks from the north (see art. Soun 
[Greek]), and there are certain clomenta in the Delian legend 
which seem definitely Celtic, such as thu singing swans so 
beautifully described by Aristopiianes.* Now those, as every 
one knows, occur In i'iato’s a<'^ount of the death of Socrates,! 
where Socrates is mode to say he is a fellow-servant of Apollo's 
swans. 

If we follow u]) the clue suggested by the identi- 
fication of Pythagoras with Apollo Hyperboreus, 
we shall find many confirmations of the hypothesis 
that Delos was the source of his inspiration. In 
the first place, his very name suggests some family 
connexion with the worship of Apollo; for the 
most obvious etymology of it is that it moans an 
envoy to the sister sanctuary at Pytlio (cf. the 
vv\ay6pai who were sent to the Amphictyonic 
Council). Wo note further that the Hyperboreans 
ore represented as vegetarians, and that the oldest 
altar of Delos, that of Apollo the Father {yepirup), 
was reserved for lireless oblations of vegetable 
offerings like the first, fruits of the Hyperboreans. 
Wo read in Diogenes Laertius* that Pythagoras 
worshipped at this altar only, and, though this 
may not be genuine tradition, it is probable enough 
that, in his preaching of abstinence from animal 
flesh {Aroxh he should have appealed to 

this ancient worsliip of his people. Moreover, 
purification {KdOapvu) was one of the leading ideas 
m Pythagorism, and it certainly was a prominent 
feature of the cult of Apollo. There are, indeed, 
reasons for thinking that it was not an original 

1 iv. 83. * i. 31. 2. j 
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feature of this cult, but there is no donbt that, by 
the time of Pythagoras, Apollo was regarded aa 
the cathartic god j»ar excellence. 

Further, there are indistinct memories of earlier 
missionaries of Apollo than Pytha^ras. Hero- 
dotus tells us^ of Abaris the Hyperborean, a holy 
man who travelled from country to county witn 
a golden arrow in his hand. He tasted neither 
fo^ nor drink, and averted plagues and earth- 
uakes by his spells. Pindar said this was in the 
ays of Croesus, only a generation before his own 
birth. Herodotus also speaks * of Aristeas of Pro- 
connesns, who, when ‘rapt by Pheebua* (0oi/3o- 
Xagrrds ytpbpLevoi)^ visited the northern peoples. 
His soul could leave his body, and he was seen in 
far distant places. Like Pythagoras, he found his 
way to the Achaian colony of Metapontum, and 
told the men of that city that to them alone in 
Italy had Apollo come. There was a statue of 
him beside that of Apollo in the market-place 
there. To the same circle belon^ra Hermotimus of 
Clazomenee, who could leave his uody for years at 
a time, and bring back prophecies of the future, 
till once his enemies burned his body in the absence 
of his soul and he was seen no more. It is plain 
that Pythagoras was not without predecessors, and 
that he had no need to visit remote regions to 
learn the view of the soul on which his doctrine 
was based. 

On tho cathartic element in the religion of A^llo see COS iv. 
295 tt. Purification (KoBapait) came ^ be so dosely associated 
with Apollo that Socrates, in Plato's Cratplua,^ proposes to 
derive His name from anoXvtaw or diroXoviav, or both. 

But we can go further than this ; for we can 
show that Pythagoras had Ionian predecessors in 
his cosmogony as well as in his doctrine of tho soul. 
There are traces of cosmogonical theory oven in 
Horner,^ and it is plain that Hesiod did not invent 
the oosmogonicol figures at the beginning of his 
Theogony ; for he introduces Chaos and Eros with- 
out a word of explanation, and there is no indica- 
tion of the parts they played in the creation of 
the world. As Gomperz® very justly observed, 

* Hesiod’s system is a mere husk of tlioudit which 
must once nave been filled with life.’ Moreover, 
hU doctrine * that the men of the Golden Age have 
become ‘holy spirits’ (Jal^iove? dyi/oi) who watch 
over mortal men goes far beyond nrimitive belief, 
though wo can hardly suppose that Hesiod invented 
that either. Such doctrines are obviously tJie 
fruit of what we must call theological speculation, 
and that raises a great diificulty. It is generally 
evaded by attributing all such speculations to the 
OrphicH, and there is no doubt that they held cos- 
mogonical doctrines and entertained beliefs about 
the soul of the very type that wo are now consider- 
ing. On tho other hand, there is no evidence that 
the Orphic communities existed at so early a date 
as wo snould have to assume if we are to account for 
tho facts in this way. Moreover, so far as we cau 
see, Ornliism was the religion of humble people, 
and we Know of no great Orphic teachers whom we 
can credit with tlio origination of such daring 
speculations. It seems as if Orphisin, when it 
(ud arise, was rather a parallel phenomenon to 
Pythagorism than its source. It must be re- 
membered that the Orphic god is Dionysus, not 
Apollo, and the worship of Dionysos is of nmeh 
more recent date than that of Apollo. It certainly 
became tinged with mysticism like that of Apollo, 
and to some extent that of Demeter at Eleosis, but 
the problem of the origin of this mysticism remains, 
and it is not easy to rest content with the view 
that it is Thracian. The belief in ecstasy may 
well have been so, bat that does not take us very 
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far ; for what we have to account for is the exist- 
ence of cofiinogonical speculation and an elaborate 
doctrine of the soul, which presents many common 
features in all the religious movements of the time, 
so far as we know anything about them. 

The obTionB affinities of Iliad xiy. and Odyuey xl. with 
Orphic doctrine have led some scholars to suppose that they 
are later additions to the Homeric poems, but they would 
have to be NO late that the theory loses all plausibility. The 
view that Hesiod is the oriidnator of Greek oosmof^onical 
speculation, which we all held in the 19th cent, is shown by a 
close examination of the Theogony to be wrong. Hesiod is 
certainly repciillnir those things at secondhand. It is of great 
signiflcanco that Inonysus is not any more important for Hesiod 
than he is for Homer. It is mentioned in passing that he is the 
son of Zeus and Setnele, but there is no hint that he is an im- 
portant god. That seems fatal to the view that there are Orphio 
elements in Hesiod. 

Since the close of the 19th cent, it has been 
possible to look at these things in another light, 
though it is nob easy to adjust our vision to the 
new perspective. We know now that there was a 
highly developed civilization in the il^gcan dating 
from tlie Neolithic Age, and excavations at Menidi 
and Miletus have shown that it passed by gradual 
transition into the early Ionic civilization. There 
is not the slightest ground for regarding the semi- 
barbarous invaders from the north as the main 
stock of the Greek people, i.e. the people to whom 
we owe Greek civilization and everything that 
makes Greece of value to us to-day. Every day 
brings fresh confirmation of the view that the 
Achaians or Hellenes, or whatever they called 
themselves, adopted the language and civilization 
of the conquered iEgean peojde and were ultimately 
absorbed by tliem. Now wo can have no difficulty 
in supposing that the people who created the ASgean 
civilization were capable of theological speculation. 
Nor is there any need to suppose that they were de- 
pendent on Egypt or Babylon in any way for this. 
Tiie iEgean civilizalion is as old as that of Babylon 
or Egypt, and in many ways superior to either of 
them. The Achaians and Hellenes did not bring 
civilization to the Aegean, but in some ways set it 
back. What they did bring was apparently the 
Olympian gods and the war-chariot and thocFiival- 
rous ideal as we find it in the poems of Homer. In 
that way, no doubt, the incursion of the north- 
erners introduced a new and valuable element into 
the life of the Aigean, but for most things they 
were dependent on the higher civilization of the 
people whom they ha<l conquered. The coming of 
the Acliaians marks the beginning of the Greek 
Middle Ages, but there was a long antiquity 
behind that. 

It is most unfortunate tliat we cannot discuss Pythafforas 
adequately without constant reference to ethnological probleins, 
but mat is forced on ua by the treatment of the subject in most 
recent works. It is necessary at this point to say tnat it seems 
inip<M8ible, in view of recent discoveries, to maintain the view 
that the Greek language reached the .^ean from the north. 
Its affinities are closest with the languages of Ir&n and India, 
and not with those of the Italo-Oeltic typo. This appears clearly 
from its 83 rBtem of declension and conjugation. The Greek, 
Sanskrit, and Avestan verbs are Inflected on identical principles, 
and in particular they alone possess the augment, save for some 
BunrivaiB in Armenian--an exception that proves the rule and 
dves us a hint of the route bv which Indo-European speech may 
nave reached the ^Rgean. It Is the fact that the oldest datable 
traces of Indo-European speech are to be found in Asia Minor, 
and this is so whether the new view of the Hlttites proves to be 
sound or not. Hittlte, If It has been correctly interoreted, is a 
language of the Italo-Oeltio tjpe, and has no special affinities 
with Greek. The distinction between omturn and satsm Ian- 
guiwes, of which so much has been made, is a futile one, since the 
sibiliration of k is a secondary phenomenon which may occur any- 
where and at any time. The Bomanoe langui^es have become 
tatem languages In historical times. Now, if these views are 
sound— and every fresh piece of evidence seems to confirm them 
—there is no difficulty at all in supposing that an older form of 
Greek was spoken in the iGgean in the Bronse Age, and that It 
was adopted from the original population by the Achaians and 
Dorians from the north, who must originally have spoken a 
form of Celtic. Of course they would Introduce a number of 
their own words, notably dsik, which is inexplicable ss a native 
Greek formation. The continuity of early ifigean and lonlo 
speculation, which is being assumed in this article, has, there- 


fore, nothing startling about it. In this respect, at least, Ridge- 
way saw how the land lay when there was much less evidence 
than there is now. 

If this view is correct, we can easily umlerstand 
how there came to he ‘theologians,’ as Aristotle 
calls theiii,^ in Ionia long before the time of 
Pythagoras. We still have a priceless fragment of 
one of the latest of these, Pherecydes of Syros, an 
island close to Delos (see art. Cosmogony and 
Cosmology [Greek]). It is the oldest piece of 
Greek prose in existence, and was already known 
in part from Clement of Alexandria, wliil (3 tlie 
beginning and some of the continuation of it have 
been recovered from an Egyi)tijin papyrus pul)- 
lished by Grenfell and Hunt. This introduces us 
to speculations which are most easily understood 
if we suppose tliem to be old Aegean in character, 
such as that of the cloak (0apoO« embroidered with 
‘Land and Ogenos and the homes of Ogenos,’ 
which Zas (Zeus) gave to Chthonie (Earth) at their 
‘holy marriage,* and which was spread over a 
* winged oak* (Oirdwrepof fipOs). For us the import- 
ant point is that our earliest authorities, including 
Aristoxenus. who was not anxious to empliasizc 
the mystical side of Pythagoras, agree in repre- 
senting him os the disciple of Pherecydes. A ristotle 
too, as we have seen, spoke of his attachment to 
the miracle-working {repaTOTroUa) of Phorccydos. 
This means at least that Pythagoras was ac- 
quainted with a speculative cosmogony, and 
probably with a doctrine of the soul’s immortality 
rather less primitive in character than any we c.an 
attribute to Aristeasor Abaris. At any rate the 
discovery of an actual fragment of Pherecydes in 
E^pt makes it much more likely than it seemed 
lietore that later ages had some real knowledge of 
his doctrine, and that Cicero may have had good 
authority for his statement that he taught the 
immortality of the soul. 

The fragments of Pherecydes will be found in Diels, Porso- 
kratiker^ yo\. ll. p. 202 tl. The present writer tamnot bplieve 
that Pherecydes was influenced by Anaximander, as Diels sup- 
poses. The ' winged oak ’ points to Arcadia or Dodona rattier 
than Miletus. Nor oan it have any connexion with Babylon, 
where there never were any oaks. The scholiast on Apollonius 
Khodius, i. 645, quotes Pherecydes for the statement that 
Aithalides, the herald of the Argonauts, received from Ilcrmcs 
the boon that his soul should be at one time in Hades and at 
another on earth, and from Apollonius himself we learn that ho 
had also the gift of remembering his former lives. If wo ean 
trust this, it 18 very important ; for Hermes is an Arca<lian (and 
therefore pre-Achaian) god, and the Argonauts are Minyans. 
Now Aithalides was regarded as a previous Incarnation of 
PythairorBS, Euphorbus being the next The statement of 
C!cero» is that Phorecydos was the first to teach the lininor- 
tality of the soul, which only means that;he was the first extant 
writer to do so. The immodiute source of the HUtt immt is 
probably Posidonius. 

There is no reason, then, for supposing that ( he 
doctrine of rebirth or traiiBinigratioii was the 
original contribution of Pythagoras to religion, 
and the same may be said of his detailed prescrip- 
tions as to the avoidance of certain acts and tlie 
observance of certain abstinences. There can, in 
fact, he no doubt that moat of the Pythagorean 
precepts are tabus of a thoroughly primitive typo, 
and many of them can Iks matched among savage 
peoples to-day. Later writers, of course, interpret 
these dxoi^gara, as they are called, as symbols or 
allegories of moral tnith | but that view will not 
easily be accepted now, in view of our increased 
knowledge of such things. It is natural to suppose 
that, to many of the followers of Pytliagoias, 
these precepts were the most important of his 
teachings, and that there was a rift betw een the 
higher and the lower Py thagorism from the first. 
That is only human nature, and it seems to be the 
explanation of mu(di that we are told about the 
hierarchical organization of the scjciety. It is 
very significant that one of the names given to the 
lower grade is dKowfiariKol, which can hardly mean 

I Met. A 6. 1071^ 20, the first oocurronoe of this fateful word. 

a Tutc. 1. 10 (88). 
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anything else than those who made the preeopts, 
or diroi/^/iara, the principal thing. The distinction 
between Pythagoreans and Pythagorists has no 
doabt a similar origin. It is probable that modern 
scholars are riglit in holding those distinctions to 
be of late date, but tlie ditforence between those 
who were capable of assimilating only the external 
side of the rmigion and those who could reach its 
inner meaning must have been present from the 
first, and, as we have seen, itsoon uecame so accen- 
tualwl that it split the society in two. The same 
consideration throws light upon what we are told 
of the obligation of secrecy imposed on the 
members of the society. As usually stated, that 
is clearly an attempt to explain how certain doc- 
trines wore apparently unknown to the mass of 
the members, and so far it is unhistorical. Pytha- 
gorenn doctrines were apparently quite well known, 
and induonced outsiders from an early date. At 
the same time, it is quite credible that novices 
were bound to silence for a period. Tljat is too 
common everywhere to excite surprise, and the 
words which are used to describe this obligation, 
iX^fuvOla and ix^p()r)fjLwritviiu suggest this rather than 
the disdplina arcani. Sow these words are dis- 
tinctly Ionic in character, and that is a good 
reason for believing that they have come down 
from the early days of the society. 

The following may he quoted as snooimons of the aKov<rMTa : 
' Not to pick up what has fallen, ' ‘ Not to break bread,' ' Not to 
stir the tire with an (iron) sword,* * Not to eat from a whole 
loaf,’ ‘ Not to let swallows share one’s roof,’ ’ Not to look in a 
mirror beside a light.' There can be no doubt how precepts of 
this kind are to bo elassifled, and we cannot take seriously the 
later explanations such as that ' Not to stir the Are with a 
sword ’ only means tliat we should not further provoke an angry 
luan.l 

lint all this, however largely it bulked in his 
teaching, was only a part, and not the most 
important part, of the contribution of Pythagoras 
to religion. There must have been something to 
account for the striking difference between the 
dfwelopmcnt of the Orphic and Pythagorean sects. 
The former seems to have become utterly corrupt 
in a very few generations ; and in a conversation 
supposed to take place well before the close of the 
5tn cent. Plato makes Adimantus condemn the 
Orplii(; religion as a mere traffic in pardons and 
imfiilgences.* We know that there were Pytha- 
gorists at Athens in the 4th cent., but nothing of 
the kind is suggested of them ; they are only 
laughed at for their abstinence and their devotion 
to the simple life. On the other hand, there were 
at the same date a number of eminent scientific 
men, culling themselves Pythagoreans, who paid 
no respect to these external observances, and even 
tried to explain them away. Now the one great 
diilbrenco that wo can discern ^ between the 
Orphics and the Pythagoreans is just this — that 
the Pythagoreans all agreed in tracing everything 
to the inspiration of a great individual, while we 
do not hear of any great Orphic teacher at all. 
Those whose names have come down to us, like 
Onomacritus, are known chietty because they were 
suspected of literary frauds. We may reasonably 
infer from this that the higher side of Pythagorean 
religion came from the founder himself. 

It is not possible, of course, to prove conclusively 
what this higher doctrine was, but an examination 
of our earliest evidence will afford us some positive 
indications. In the Phwdo ■ Plato makes oocrates 
express surprise that Cebes and ISimmias have not 
been taught by Philolaus the true reason why it is 
unlawful for a man to take his own life. The first 
reason, which he says is a * high doctrine’ and not 
easy to understand, is that our souls are bound in 
the prison-house {(fipovpd) of the body, and we have 
no right to try to escape till God gives the signal. 
There is a further doctrine, which Socrates accepts, 

1 See Burnets, p. 106. > Rep, 11. 864 E. 3 61 IMI2 R 


that we are the chattels (Kn^fiara) of the gods, and 
they watch over ns. There can be no doubt that 
Plato means us to understand all this to be 
Pythi^orcan; for Philolaus was the most dis- 
tinjpiished Pythagorean teacher at the time of 
which he is speaking. We are also told that he 
did not give ,any clear account of this doctrine, 
which was therefore presumably one which he had 
inherited from his predecessors. Now it will be 
seen that it has a distinctly ethical tendency, sneh 
as wo do not find in anything that we know of 
Orphism. The imprisonment of the soul in the 
boay has a disciplinary character, and the gods or 
Golf (the two forms of expression are nsea quite 
indiscriminately) have ipiposed it on us for the 
good of our souls, so that it is our duty to submit. 
So much we may fairly infer from this passage, 
which is really our oldest and best authority. 

If we may also regard the famous desoription of 
the true philosoplier in the The(Btetua^ as inspired 
by Pythagorean teaching, we may go a step further 
and attribute to Pythagoras the doctrine that the 
end of man is to become like God [6fiou!)<nf Oe^), 
We are not able to prove this indeed, but it is so 
far confirmed by the fact that Aristoxenus makes 
the ‘following of God' (ri d/foXou^eti' rip Oeip) the 
keynote of the Pythagorean system as expounded 
by him ; and an unknown writer excerpted by 
Stolxeup® gives ‘Follow God' (^irou $e(p) as a 
Pythagorean precept, and calls attention to the 
agreement of Plato with it. It is obvious that 
this is on a different level from ‘ Do not stir the 
fire mth iron' and the rest of the dxoiJtr/iaro, and 
it appears to furnish a clue to the real meaning 
of Pythagoras. It gives Pytliagorism something 
more than the mainly negative attitude to life 
of Buddhism, and distinguishes it from Orphism, 
which emphasizes ‘ release ' (XiVtf) above everything 
else. To the Orphic the l)ody was the tomb of the 
soul {(tQ/jm and what wo call life was death ; 
and that is a very different thing from regarding 
the body as a house of (iorrection. There is, in 
fact, no evidence that the idea of a final release 
from the ‘wheel of birth' played any part in 
Pytliagorism. That is admitted by Rohtie, who 
attributes it to the defectiveness of our informa- 
tion. Pytliagorism without a final release, lie 
says, would be like Buddhism without a nirvana.^ 
The present writer would suggest that, imperfect 
as our information may be, it would be extra- 
ordinary that it should afford no evidence of this 
doctrine, if it had ever existed. We have the 
excellent authority of Aristotle for saying that 
the Pythagoreans divided rational living things 
into gods and men and ‘ such as Pythagoras,** and 
BO it would seem that the fully purified soul 
becomes incarnate in a philosopher and religious 
teacher who seeks to raise others to his level. So 
far as \ve can judge from the Ph(B(io, its final 
destiny is not any sort of nirvdria, but ‘ to dwell 
with ine gods.’ It is an interesting point that the 
purified soul remembers its previous incarnations. 
It is said that Pythagoras remembered that his 
last incarnation had been as Euphorlms the Dar- 
dauian, who, by Apollo’s help, wounded Patroclus 
{II. xvi. 804 ff.). It is not necessary either to dis- 
believe this or to attribute it to imposture. Men 
were very exalted in those <lays, ami it is perfectly 
possible that Pythagoras was in dead earnest when 
he saw the shield of Euphorbus dedicated by Mene- 
Ians at Argos, and recognized it as that which he 
had borne in Apollo’s service in a former life. 
We may gather from this the further information 

imB-n. 

3 Kd, ii. 240. 8 (Waohsmuth) ; cf . Aristoxenus, ap. Iambi. 
Vita Pvth. 187. 

3 Ptjfche^, Tubingen, 1910, ii. 106, note 2. 

* Frag. 102 (Rose): toD AoyiKov t 6 iitv hn rb 64 
av6p«iiroc, rb 64 otov Ui/6aY6pa«. 
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that there was an interval of ijv er8. In this wav 
between each rebirth, which, iq inerired in the 
myths which Plato puts into the «^thagori8m had a 
as Pythagorean, were spent in dl ^icism Ig.v,). 
name of which has a definitely P> coui^e 

For the doctrine of the body m the to • Pythagorean 
Plato, Cratylus, 4000, where we are told that 
e&tioi, i.e. oTQ/xo, ‘ on the ground that the eoul ie*. flP™ . 
proMcnt life.* Socrates gocu on, however, to dve it ae hie oh I 
opinion that the Orphics (oi a/i^i *Op<fr^a) really called the body 
<rw/iA, beoaueo the eoul is now paying the penalty for ‘ those 
things for whidi it pays the penalty,’ and that It has a covering 
(irepifioXot) in the likoneee of a prison (Seirtuoryipiov «iK<(va) ‘ 80 
that it may l)e kept safe * (ivo <r(j»fTjT«u) till it has paid in full 
all that it owes. The word <rufia ie on thie view derive<l not 
from (rijtia but from This looks very like an attempt to 

explain the Orphic doctrine in terms of the Pythagorean. 

3, Pythasforean science.-— This is not the place 
for a full discussion of Pythagorean science, but it 
is necessary for our purpose to establish its Ionian 
character — which will prove that it goes bock to 
Pythagoras himself — and it is desirable that it 
should be shown, if possible, in what, if any, 
relation it stood to Pythagorean religion.^ The 
subject is difficult because, while the religion of 
Pythagoras underwent no important development, 
as far as we know, Pythagorean science was 
extremely progressive. That, again, is because, 
while the leading Pythagoreans took their religion 
for granted or neglected it altogether, they were 
obliged to defend their scientifio teaching against 
criticism of all kinds, and of course it became 
greatly modified in the process. In particular, we 
see tliat it was necessary to account for the * four 
elements* of Empedoems, which had become the 
foundation of medical science, and above all to take 
up a definite attitude towards Zeno's very serious 
criticism of the Pythagorean view of space and the 
unit. We are safe in referring theories which 
show a preoccui>ation with problems of this kind 
to a later generation of the school, On the other 
hand, Parmenides, who describes himself as a 

J routh in his poems, must have written not very* 
ong after the death of Pythagoras, and there is 
clear evidence that he had boon a Pythagorean. 
The cosmology which he expounds in the second 
part of his poem, and whien ho tolls us has no 
truth in it, cannot well be anything else than 
PythagoreaTi, and, considering the time at which 
he wrote, it must be practically the doctrine of 
Pythagoras himself. Unfortunately we have only 
fragments, though they are instructive enough, and 
show pretty clearly wliich parts of the Pythagorean 
cosmology may be regarded as original. In view 
of the relation of Pythagoras to Pherecydes, it is 
not surprising that his expositions should have 
taken the form of a cosmogony, and we even gather 
from a chance remark of Plato ^ that it contained 
stories about the gods such as were usual in cosmo- 
gonies. The cosmogonic Eros is mentioned in a 
fragment that survives. It is clear, however, that 
the leading ideas of the system came from quite 
another source than Pherecydes. In the first half 
of the 6th cent. B.O. science, as we understand 
the word, had arisen for the first time in the 
world’s history at Miletus on the mainland not far 
from Samos. Thales, Anaximander, and Anaxi- 
menes had been busy with the question of the 
stuff of which the world is made, and tliis had 
been defined as a limitless something (dreipou), 
ultimately held to be air, which at that time was 
supposed to bo a vapour and identified with steam 
and mist. Water and earth and other solid sub- 
stances were explained as condensed air, while fire 
was air still further rarefied. In this limitless 
mass there were innumerable worlds, each with its 
earth, sun, moon, and stars, and those arose and 
ptissed away like bubbles in the limitless mass of 
vapour. Moreover, Anaximander, the second of 
1 Symp. 196 0. 


Plato, with important reservatiods which had lost 
9\ phdosophers to take their turb burden of exile 
into the cave from which they had es<?h opened its 
Wov and by Aristotle where large and 

aiinities could be found, 
Wie importanco of pythsgom Jcws, the visionaries in 
hM been t particular proved a seat 

hand, AnaxnW/.li” oirnew 
free from the idea t: * -♦hwforean 01 .^vironment. He 
he was thus led to picture tiie Molcho,^\vho 

with another disk antipodal to oiirs^., ilt* 
explained the sun, muon, and stare' by supi)osinff 
that they were rings of lire enckosed iji air, with 
the lire escaping at a single orilNt^ where we see 
the luminary. This w^as tlio earftsjt form taken 
by the notion of a planetary orbit. *Cho school of 
Miletus had also formulated some very>;»lcinentarv 
geometrical propositions about trian^iv^ whi*,'^ 
gave them the means of calculating the 
of inaccessible objects, such as ships at sea. ' u. 
influence of all this is clearly marked on t’lh 
system of Pythagoras, though it is evident that he 
went far beyond his tea(5hers. Ho was the real 
founder of arithmetic and geometry, and he may 
fairly be credited with a largo part of the first 
six t^oks of Euclid. The prouosition al>out the 
square on the hypotenuse still boars his name, 
though we happen to know that the proof of it 

f iven in Euclid, i. 47, is not the Pythagorean one. 

t is probable that the original proof was of a more 
arithmetical character, and was connected with a 
very old piece of traditional knowledge, namely, 
that a triangle of which the sides are as 8, 4, .5 has 
always a right angle, and .8® + 4'‘* = 5^ This pro- 
position solved the problem of the duplication of 
the square, but it also brought up the difliculty 
of incommensurability, since the side and the 
diagonal of a square have no common measure. 
For that reason a numlier of problems which we 
should deal with algebraically are treated geo- 
metrically in Euidid, ii., which is in sub-stanco 
Pythagorean. It is also certain that Pythagoras 
is to be credited with the discovery of the spheri- 
cal shape of the earth, which was a commonplace 
of Italian scienco in the 6th cent., though the 
lonians refused to accept it, and even Anaxagoras 
and Democritus maintained that the earth was 
flat. This was closely connected with the explana- 
tion of lunar eclipses, which may also be con- 
fidently ascribed to Pythagoras, though it was not 
known in Eastern Hellas till a later date. To 
judge from the poem of Parmenides, Pythagoras 
also retained the theory of planetary rings, and 
indeed there is no evidence that spheres were sub- 
stituted for rings before Eudoxus. Like Anaxi- 
menes, he regarded the stuff of which things are 
made os air {i.e. mist or darkno.ss), and he must 
have said that the world inhales this from without ; 
for Xenophanes already ridiculed the idea. What 
difforontiatos him complotoly from all his predu* 
cessors, however, is that he paid more attention to 
the form or limit of things than to the limitless 
something of which they were made. Later Py tha* 
goreanisin identified this with abstract space, but 
there is reason to believe that this is a more recent 
development. It is the fact that Pythagoras 
introduced the idea of the limit (W/)ar) as tlic 
correlative of the Milesian limitless {dweipov) that 
gives him his place in the history of science and 
affords a clue to his apparently strange doctrine 
that things are numbers. Accordiug to this, the 
limitless once limited gives us the point, twice 
limited the line, thrice limited the plane, and four 
times limited the solid ; and all things are made of 
such geometrical solid figures in various arrange* 
ments. It will be seen that the weakness of thiH 
view is that the point is identified with unity, 
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anything else than those who made the precepts, that we are the those * an ticipa- 

or dKo^afULTat the principal thing. The distinction they watch over us. wnicn wter all science owes its 

between Pythagoreans and Pythagorists has no Plato means us f^anws, but at this point the 

doubt a similar origin. It is probable that modern Pythagorean ; forj mystac wmes into contact 

scholars are right in holding these distinctions to tinguished PytbtP* 

he of late date, but the dilference between those which ho is to the fourth, thenfth, and 

who were capable of assimilating only the external did not they must give fortii sounds like the 
Hide of the religion and those who could r-.—v vna^ Hi^ed strings of the lyre. If we do not hear 
inner meaning must have Iteen it was a tiiese notes, that is because our souls are out of 

first, and as wehave seen. do not vibrate in unison with them, 

tnrt^ thW if. imperfections of its first state- This is the theory generally known by the misload- 
nient it is e^alwtantiaJly the same as that of ing name of the 'harmony of the spheres*— an 
Descartes. expression which is meaningless as applied to 

For all tills the Tender Is referred to Dumefs Sarly Greek astronomy before Eudoxus. It hos had a great 
phUowphv'^* chs. and vil., with the mo^flcations con- history and inspired not only Shakespeare and 
lainedln Ids pt.ll., TAafos Milton, but even Kepler; and it seems to give 

iMitfht o( the f ythaffori'aiiH, It should he mentioned here that meaning to the precept Follow God. It 

thn* successor of Pytiiafforas (though not, so far u we explains at once the remark of Aristoxenus that 
arid' jodffe I'ytAaimras hiiuselO hold that the earth w'd the the Pythagoreans used medicine to purge the 
' he'> only Ixxlles revolvud round a central luminary. This i-u*. 

the su .® Indeed, identified with the sun, which was supposed mUBlO tO purge the SOUl. Alcinmon of 

were ^*10 earth, hut it wu a very great step to Croton said the soul was immortal ' because it was 

^^egard the earth as a spherioAi planet like to things immortal,’ and it had this likeness 

Pythagoras carried his theory a stop further in virtue of its being always in motion ; ' for all 
by ills great discovery that the intervals of divine things, the moon, the sun, the stars and 
tho scale recognized in his day— the fourth, the the whole heavens ore in continuous motion.*^ He 


fifth, and the octavo — coula be expressed by 
simple numerical ratios. This discovery was no 
doubt based on measurements of the length of 
the string which corresponded to these intervals, 
and it suggested a solution of another Milesian 


coula be expressed by also said that the reason men die is that ‘they 
This discovery was no aro not able to attach the beginning to the end,’ * 
ments of the length of as the heavenly bodies do m their revolutions, 
nded to these intervals, Wo find tho same doctrine of tho circles of the 
on of another Milesian heavens and the circles of the soul in Plato’s 


problem. The Milesian system had been dominated Tirnceus^ which is in tho main a statement of the 
by the idea of the 'opposites,* especially hot and later Pythagorean doctrine, and we may infer that 
cold, wet and dry, which appeared to be at war the saying quoted by Socrates in the Phatdo, that 
with one another, an<l Anaximander had spoken of * philosophy is tho highest music,* is Pythagorean 
the observance of n duo measure between these as too. If that is so, wo have found the connecting 
* justice *(fi//c9;). This Pythagoras thought he could link between Pythagorean religion and Pytha- 
explain from his great acoustic discovery. If high gorean science. The highest punfication (xd^a/xrtf) 
and low pitch can be brought together in a perfect of all was just science, and especially mathematical 
attunement {dpfiovla)^ it was natural to suppose science. 

that all other otiposites could be similarly treated the Ode on the Nativity Milton of coarse Introduces tho 
and that .dl stable reality yould p^ye to U a 

blend (frpa(ri() of opposites in proportions which mouth of 1x>reDKO in the fifth act of the Merchant of Venioe. 
could be nunierically expressed. There were in the Book qf Hmnage to Shakespeare (London, 1916) the 
certain ‘means’ (lutinrrtt) between each pwr of ”*'‘1 

them, of wind, tile arithmeUeal mean (corieepon- 

ding to the octavo) is only one. It is tho same idea The doctrine was capable, however, of being 
of combination in fixed proportions that Dalton applied in a way that Pythagoras can never have 
introduced into cliemistry. PythagoraH thought it intended, and this was tho chief cause of the break- 
was tlio key of tho world, and perlia;)8 it is. He down of P^thagorism as a religion. It was only a 
applied it among other things to the problem of gtep to say that tho soul was itself an attunement 
the relative distances of sun, moon, and stars, (ip^ovla) of the body, and that was fatal to the 
which he expressed in tenns of the intervals of the doctrine of its immortality. We are told distinctly 
scale. That ideas of this kind need not be alto- jn the Pkredo that this tenet was maintained botn 
gether futile is shoiim by the fact that Bode’s law by the Pythagoreans of Thebes and by those of 
of the planetary distances, which is based on a Phlius at the end of thefith cent., and Aristoxenns 
similar conception, lias been of use in giving a continued to maintain it even after he had become 


similar conception, lias been of use in giving a continued to maintain it even after he had become 
direction to a.stronomi<!al research, though it has a member of the school of Aristotlo. This may 
not been empirically verified, and that Mendel^elfs account for the vagueness of Philolaus on such 
periodic law has actually led to the discovery of subjects as reported by Cobes and Simmias, and it 
new elements. The meaning of the statement of ig noteworthy that Plato represents Socrates as re- 
Socrates in Jinpublic,^ that the Pythagoreans futing the theory on his dyingday. It seems clear 

made music and astronomy sister sciences, will that the preoccupation of tho Pythagoreans with 
now bo plain. medicine had led them to regard the soul more and 

It was in medicine that the other great appUca- more as a function of the body, and it has recently 
tion of this principle was made, ohielly, it would been ascertained that Philolaus wrote on medicine 


tion of this principle was made, chiefly, it would been ascertained that Philolaus wrote on medicine 
appear, by Alcmteon of Croton. Health was re- and played a considerable part in the development 
garded as tho proper tuning (dpgoWa) of the body, ©f that science. That was the end of the Pythago- 


80 that the right proportions between hot and cold, ngt religion among the more enlightened memtoB 
moist and dry, were preserved. Disease was just ©f the order, though the old practices and beliefs 
the disproportionate expEinsion of one of them, were continued underground, as it were, by other 
Alcmmon expressed this further by comparing followers of Pythagoras, who handed them on to 
liealth to the reit^ of e^ual laws (fo’oi’ogfa), and the Neo-I^thagoreans and the Neo-Platonists 
disease to monarchy. This is the original sense of (gg.u.), who revmfied them bv bringing them into 
the doctrine of the 'temperaments’ which played touch with the Platonic traaition. In fact Plato 
so great a part in the history of medicine ; for yfs^ the true successor of Pythagpras, whose 
temperament ion or temperaturaiB\mttktnaiB\a.tion doctrine was represented In a one-sided way by 
of the Pythagorean term Kpdiru, i Arirtotte, de Anima, A. 2. 406* 20. 

I vfi. 630 D. s Arist Probl, 010* 83. 
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both ^tfl of his nominal followers. In this way 
scientific Pytliagoreanism became merged in the 
Academy (y.v.), while reli^ous IVthagorism had a 
good deal to do with the rise of Cynicism (j'.v.). 

4. Pythagorean ethics.— It would, of course, 
be an ana^ronism to speak of a Pythagorean 
system of ethics. The constitution of such a system 
was the work of the schools of Athens and, with 
the exception of somelindications of ethical theory 
in the fragments of Democritus iq.v.), of them 
alone. On the other hand, it is necessary to insist 
that the ethics of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle 
were based on a Pythagorean foundation, and are 
not fully intelligible unless we bear this in mind. 
It may w added that Democritus too was a pupil 
of the Pythagoreans and wrote a book entitled 
PythugorcLS. 

Being a religious community, the Pythagoreans 
had of course a rule of life, and it has recently 
been urged with great plausibility that certain 
hexameter verses, which are quoM at a fairly 
early date, and which may have been derived from 
the work of Timmus of 'tauromenium, are actual 
fragments of this rule. The Golden Verses are 
spurious, of course, but they may well have been 
modelled on an older original. In particular, it 
seems certain that the members of the society had 
to make an examination of conscience morning and 
evening. They had to go over the events of the day 
that was past and ask themselves, ‘ In what have 
I transgressed, what have I done that T ought not 
to have done, and what have I left undone that I 
ought to have done V It is obvious that a rule of 
this kind would be favourable to the rise of specu- 
lation on ethical subjects. 

For the probability that there was a rule such as that de- 
scribed see A. Delatte, in jfievue de Philologit, xxxiv. [1910] 
175 ft. Delatto has boon misled by some of his German authori- 
ties when he save that the ori^ial dial<! 0 t of Pythot^oreanism 
was L>urio and that the original form of the doctrine was that 
tliiriffs are like numbers, but he makes out a good i:ase for the 
thtisrs that verses like trn trap^riv ; ri i* / r( ovk 

vrrAAr&n; are really as old as the 6th cent., and fomunl part of 
a ‘ rule ’ in hexameter verse. Five verses (iuoliiding the almve) 
are tiuoted In Porphyry’s Life qf Pythagoras (40 Nauck) and 
give a description of the Pythagorean examination of con- 
st^lence. 

Now, wo find that the ethical theories of Plato 
and Aristotle everywhere take for granted a classi- 
fication of human lives into wisdom-loving, honour- 
loving, and gain-loving ; and this is closely bound 
up with what is usually called the doctrine of the 
tripartite soul as expounded in Plato’s Republic. 
It seems very difficult to doubt that it is Pytha- 
gorean, and, as a matter of fact, Posidonius ^ said 
tiiat he bad found the doctrine of the tripartite 
soul in the writings of the successors of Pythagoras. 
The story was that Pythagoras himseli had used 
the word if>iK6ao<poi for the lint time in a conversation 
with Leon, tyrant of Phlius or Sicyon, and it is 
everywhere implied in Plato that it was perfectly 
familiar to Socrates and his circle. * Is not Euenus 
a philosopher ?,’ asks Socrates in the Pheedo,^ and 
the answer comes at once, ‘ 1 think so.* It seems 
to mean a man who holds a certain doctrine about 
the soul, and to have a much more spocializod sense 
than the corresponding verb, as it is used in Hero- 
dotus. Life, Pythagoras is said to have told Leon, 
is like a gathering (iram^vptf) such as that which 
comes together for the Olympic Games. There are 
three classes of visitors. The lov’^ost are those who 
come to buy or sell, and next above them are those 
who come to compete ; the best class, however, are 
those who come to look on {Oaapsiv). If this is 
really the teaching of Pythagoras himself, we 
can see at once that it is the foundation of all 
subsequent Greek ethics, and in particular of the 
doctrine of the primacy of the theoretic life (lit. 
Hhe life of the spectator’), which was held by 
1 Ap. Galen, da Hipp. et Plat. 478. < 61 0. 
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Plato, with im|)ortant reservation^* which had lost 
of philosophers to take their turh i^^rden of exue 
into the cave from which they had esdJ* opened its 
Wov /jdp€i)i and by Aristotle "-au wnere large and 
at all. jiinities could be found, 

Th.taport.iiceolPyth.Mn.. Jews, the visionaries in 
of Greek ethical theory hasboen t particular proved a Seat 
ehovim by j. L. stocke in hia pa)>Qr,4,),^^ies were revived 
Boul,’ publishtMl in Mind, no. 04, new h, .^fivironinent Ho 
IraiKjrtant evidence of the Pythagorean 
fumiabed by a fragment of the Tareniiiieit*^^ MoIcllO, U JlO 
eoine one, preaumably one of the Pji,hagoreuu and suttered 
Bubjcct of iliu como<ly, aaya : ' No man of Honaa i.,) fu]] vent 
grudge against ua with rcMon, aeeing that we do worw 

our neighbours. Dost thou not know tliat what Is callc.“» 
is hut a name, a eupbemmm for our human lot? For inyrf?y©y* 
cannot tell whether any one will aiy that 1 judge riglitl.> or 
wrongly, but the view I take on rellexion is this, that all human 
affairs are wholly insensate, and that we that are living have 
as our portion merely a sojourn in a strange land (airoSTj/iita). 
like men released for a gathering (irttia|ywpi?) frotn death and 
darkness to this passing o/ time and to this light that We behold.’ 
The moral <Irawn from these ronsideratlons is that wo shoukl 


eat, drink, and l)e merry, which is not exactly i’l^thagorean, 
but the point may well have been the hiooitslsteney hetween the 
doctrine and the practical inferences from it. That has always 
been a favourite subject of comedy. The versus are quoted lu re 
only to show that the idea of the namjyvpit (Vanity Fair) and 
the arto^riixta. are Pythagorean. 


This, then, seems to be the sourco of the vi«w of 
life which is common, c.q., to Plato’s PhfvJo and 
bk. X. of Aristotle’s Ethics, but there is a fii -tlier 
side of their ethical doctrine which is derived fisni 
Pythagorean scienco rather tlian Pytha;^orea.’ 
religion — the doctrine that goodness is Mio health 
of the soul, and that the soul’s Iieallh is determined 
by a mean. Tliis is generally assrudated with the 
name of Aristotle, hut Aristulle gut it in the main 
from Plato’s Philcbus, and Plato distinctly gives 
us to understand that it is of I’ythagorean origin.* 
In this connexion it is very significant that 
Socrat/Os is the chief speaker in the Philehnst 
though it is one of Plato’s latest dialogues ami lie 
had fi>r a long time given up his early custom of 
making Socrates the central figure. Already in 
the Phaido he makes Socrates use the doctrine 
that goodness is an attunement {hppovla) of the soul, 
to refute the theory that the soul is an attunement 
of tlio bo<ly. That would land us with an attune- 
inent of an attunement, which is alisurd. Socrates 
evidently expects the Pythagoreans to accept this 
explanation of gocwlness as an attunement at once, 
and that is just the meaning of the doctrine of the 
mean as wo find it in Aristotle’s Ethics. There is 
a fragment of Archytas in which ho speak.s of 
‘trXeove^la and lff6rijs very much as Socrates is made 
to do in the Gorgins* though it breaks oil' just 
before it comes to the point, if it ever did. But, 
after all, it is not a far cry from what Alcnueoii 
says about the health of the body to the <loetriii« 
of the mean as determining the health of the soul, 
and it may bo that this step was already taken in 
the Pythagorean society. In any case it is ba.sod 
on Pythagorean ideas, and was implicit in the 
teaching of Pythagoras from the first. 

It is certain that Pythagoras is entitled to be 
called the father of science, and it liecomos more 
and more clear that all European religion and 
ethics, so far as they do not originate in I’alcstiiie, 
can also bo traced l>ack to him. There is still a 
great deal of work to he done, however, liefore we 
can grasp his historical character firmly. Most 
recent aavancos in our kno\vl<?dgo of the subject 
have been due to discoveries in other fields wJiicii 
have thrown a rjuite unexpected light on Pytha- 
goras. What 18 now required is a thorough 
examination of all the forged Pythagorean docu- 
ments of later days in the light of this new know- 
ledge. Undoubtedly they are forgeries, and there 
is no chance of their Ixfing rehabilitated as genuine 
documents. At the same time, it is clear that 


1 Pickard-Gambridge, p. 86 ^ Plato, Philebits, 160 ff. 

• An'hytaa, fray. 8 (Diels). Cl. Plato, Qorg. 608 A. 



anything else than th'of men who knew a good deal 
OT dwiJo’/taro, the p^'thacoreanism than we do, and 
wtween P3rthag5ive had no chance of passing off their 
doubt a similar Oi^mwune if they hod not been careful 
scholars are right in holdin^f, verisimilitude. It is not 
be of late date, but the diffigiii because they contain 
who were capable of assimil^ogy which we are accus- 
side of the religion and t^latonic or Aristotelian ; for 
mner meaning must^^ertain than that Pythagoreanism 
nr^, and, M wehavf Athenian philosopny, and some 
tum*d.that it "^'^totle’s terminology is demonstrably of 
ment, it is origin. That, so far as can be seen, 
Descartos. jjjjj wliich research may most profitably 
lt\3 at present. 

. LiTSkATURR.— The older works on Pythagoras and his school 

Rfo antiquated, and the time has not yet come for a new 
synthesis. A. B. Chaignet, Pyihagort ei laphilozophie pyiha- 


gwieimns, 2 vols., Paris, 1878. was an attempt to apply reason* 
able principles of criticism to the sublect, but it was premature. 
An inleUl^ble historical view of the subject w’as first made 
pcMible by Erwin Rohdo's ' Die ^ellen des Iambli<^u8 in 
seiner Biomphle dee Pythagoras,* Rhfinitehea jlfuseum, xxvi. 
[1871] 664 n., xxvii. [1872] 28 ff. These made clear for the first 
time the position of Aristoxenus and Dioearohua The same 
writer’s rayeh^, Tubingen, 1010, throws much light on the 
subject too. The interpretation of F^rth^oreanism as a system 
has been possible only since the publication of Paul Tannery's 
Pour Vhiat. da la acienee halma^ Paris, 1887. Among the 
works which may be said to have issued from the school of 
Tannery, G. MUhaud, Lemons aur Ua originea da la adenoa 
grecque, Paris, 1808, and Lea PhUoaophea-G^omdraa da la Orkea, 
do. 1000, deserve particular mention and may be specially 
recommended to those who desire a lucid exj^ition of the 
mathematical side of the doctrine. The histories of philosophy 
(E. Zeller, T. Qomperz, etc.) generally give a fair view of the 
state of the question at the time of their publication, though it 
must he said that German writers, to thoir own great loss, 
have done scant justice to the admirable work produced in 
Franco. JOHN BURNET. 
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QADIANI. — Qildiiini was tlie name originally 
given to tbe followers of MirzA Gliulam Abmad of 
Qadifin, Clnnlaapur District, Panjab, in order to 
distinguish them from ortlio<lox Muslims. In 19(K) 
>fiey were, at their own request, entered in the 
Government census lists as Abmadiya Muslims, 
and they have since l)een called by that name. 
Mirza (iliuhim Abmad (1839-1908) was a man of 
some learning an<l unusual powers of leadership. 
In 1880 lie announced that he possessed the right 
to receive baVat (‘homage’) from his followers. 
Two years later he declared himself to be the 
‘promised Me.<=jsiah’ of Jews, Christians, and 
Muslims, and the Mafidi expected by Muslims 
at the last day. In asserting that he fultillod 
in himself the prophecies relating to both the 
Messiah and the Maudi, ho (‘ontroverted the usnal 
Muharamadaii belief that the two will lie distinct 
personalities with dilferent missions. He said that 
U5 had come ‘ in the spirit and power’ of .Jesus and 
of Muhammad, and lie later declared that he was 
greater than Jesus, since he was the Messiah of 
Sluhamiuad, as Jesus was of Moses. Shortly 
before his death he announced that lie was like- 
wise the final incarnation {froatflm} of Vi^inn, 
whom Hindus had been expecting ; and since his 
death his followers have added the further claim 
that ho was ‘the latter-day reformer of Parsis’ 
and ‘the Buddha of the Ea.st.’ 

The proofs by which ho souglit to establish his 
claims were declared to lie in revelations and 
miracles, the latter chiefly taking the form of 
pro[)hecios of the death or discomfiture of his 
enemies among orthodox Muslims, Christians, and 
numihers of the Arya Saiiiaj. After the sinister 
fill lil ment of one of these pvoplieeies, in the death 
under suspicious circumstaiiceH of a prominent 
leader in the Arya Samai, the Mirza was compelled 
by order of the Deputy (jomniissioner of Gunfaspur 
District, dated 24th Feb. 1899, to refrain from 
further predictions involving the death or disgrace 
of another. One of the so-called miracles, which 
served to prepare the way for the announcement 
of the Mirza’s Messianic office, was the alleged 
discovery, through a divine revelation, of the 
existence of the tomb of .Jesus Christ in Sripagar, 
Kashmir. Jesus was said to have been taken 
down from the cross in a swoon and healed by the 
mirac-ulous 'ointment of Jesus’ {marham-i'Im), 
Ho then set out on a mission to ‘ the lost sheep of 
the house of Israel ’ in Central Asia and Kashmir, 
finally dying, at the age of 120, in Kashmir, where 
his tomb in time became confused with that of a 


local saint named Yus Asaf. No serious evidence 
has been brought forwanl in proof of this novel 
theory, on which the whole claim of Mirza Ghulam 
Abmad and his followers admittedly rests. 

Regarding his claim to be the expected Ma^di, 
the Mirza was constrained perhaps by politiijal 
considerations to make known a revelation alleging 
that the Mafidl was not to be * a man of blood,’ 
as had been universally supposed, but was rather 
to lead Islam to triumph by means of a peaceful 
holy war {jihdd). In this connexion he made much 
of nis loyalty to the British Government, In 
further substantiation of his manifold claims lie 
pointed to the corrupt condition of modern society 
and of the character of the accepted priests anil 
teachers in every religion, whicli called for a great 
reformer and prophet, like himself, to bring to all 
hearts a new ana quickening certitude in things 
religious. Ho drew a sharp line of demarcation 
between his followers and orthodox MnsUrns by 
enjoining all true Afimadis to refrain from follow- 
ing orthodox inmms in their prayers, attending 
noii-Afimadi funeral services, and giving tlio hands 
of their daughters to non-Ahmadi husband.s, though 
their sons might marry non-Ahmadi girls. He 
also turned his face resolutely against all poIiti(*.al 
controversy, and denounced as mischievous tlie 
activities of tlio All-Tmiia Moslem League and tlie 
Muhammadan Educational Conference. 

Tlie movement has grown steadily since its in- 
ception in 1889. In 1896 it claimed 313 members. 
In the 1901 Government census 1113 males were 
returned for the Panjab, 931 for the United 
Provinces, and 11,087 for the Bombay Presidency 
(obviously an inaccuracy). In 1904 the Mirza 
claimed ' more than 200,000 followers,’ and before 
his death he estimated the total nuiriher of his 
followers at 500,000. Against this manifest ex- 
aggeration must be placed the returns of the census 
for the Panjab in 1911, viz. 18,695 Abmadis. 
Probably 60,000 would be a liberal estimate of 
the total streiigtli of the movement throughout 
India to-day. There are also a few scattered 
followers in other countries. 

Before his death in 1008 Mirzil GhulAm Abmad 
appointed his close friend and early disciple, 
Hakim Nfir al-Din, as his successor, the Mirst 
Mu/j/crA’of the movement. Under the direction 
of the khallfah the work was to be carried on by 
a board called the Sadr-Aninman-i-Abmodiya. 
Durin(|[ the ensuing six years, oefore Nilr al -Din’s 
death in 1914, a schism developed within the sect. 
One party, led by Khwftjah KainAl al-Din, a 
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prominent barrister, began to take part in political 
controversy, and in its religious literature showed 
a leaning towards the rationalism of Sir Syed 
Ahmad Kh&n, the founder of the Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh. The other 
party tended to magnify the supernatural claims 
and unique position of Mlrzft Ghul&m Abniad, and 
continued to emphasize the evils of present*day 
Islfim and its priests. In short, the former wing 
sought to bridge the chasm separating the sect 
from Isl&m generally, whereas tlie latter stressed 
the points of difference as fundamental. When 
Nttr al-Din died, the split widened. The eon of 
the Mirz&, Hazrat MabmUd Ahmad, now hailed 
as ‘the promised son of the promised Messiah,* 
was hastily elected the second khxxlifat ul-Matih 
by a group of his adherents at Qadiiln. The 
rationidistic party forthwith seceded, and founded 
a new society in Lahore called the Anjuman-i- 
isha’at-i-Isl&m, whose interests were vested in a 
group of men rather than primarily in a single 
individual. Two of the members of this group, 
Khwftjah Kamftl al-Din and Maulvi Sadr al-Din, 
are the founders of a Muslim mission at Woking, 
England, through the instrumentality of which 
some scores of English people, including one peer. 
Lord Headley, have announced that they nave 
become Muslims. A monthly paper in English, 
The Mamie Review and Muslim Indian is published 
at Woking, and it is worthy of note that no 
trace of Ahmadlya influence is to be found in it, 
save perhaps in the evident anti-Christian animus. 

The Qildiftn party continues to publish The 
Review of Religions in English, and several ver- 
nacular papers, conducts a successful high school, 
and carries on considerable missionary work. It 
can truly claim to embody the real spirit and 
tradition of the founder and hia original followers. 

J. N. Farquhar thus succinctly sums up the 
position and importance of MirzaGlmlftra Ahmad’s 
teac.liings in relation to similar movements in India 
to-day ; 

' Apart from these personal claims, his teaching is an attempt 
to fliul, amidst the irresistible inrush of Western education and 
Oiirihtian thouKlit, a mi<ldle path between imjwssiblo orthodoxy 
ami the extreme rationalism of Sir Syed Al^mad Khan ’ 
Religioxui Movements in India, p. 146). 
llecent events indicate that the middle path was 
destined to end speedily in cross-road.s. 

LiTBHATi'RK.— H. D. Griswold, Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, the 
Mahdi Messiah of Qadian, Ludhiana, 1902, ‘The Alymi^Iya 
Movement,' in 7ne Moslem World, 11. [1912] 873 ff.; J. W. 
Farquhar, Modern Religious Movements in India, New York, 
1915, p. 137 IT. ; M. T, Houtsma, in HMM 1. [19061 833 ff., and 
in A7 Iv. 206; H. A. Walter, The Ahinodiga Movement 
(‘ Rclifdous Life of India’ series), Calcutta, lOIfl, *Tlie Ahtuodiya 
Movenuent To-day,' in 'The Moslem M’nrld, vi. [191 6J 00 fT, ; Mirza 
Ghulam Ahmad, TAe 'I'eachings of /warn, Qiidlan, 1300 ; 'The 
Review of Re/iiiions, pnbliaiied monthl.v since 1902; ond numer- 
ous periodicals and controversial parnphleta in the vernacular. 

11. A. Walter. 

QARO . — Joseph ben ICpliraim Qaro, a faiiioua 
codifier of Rabbinical Judaism, was born in Spain 
in 1488, and died at Safed, Palestine, in 1576. <.)u 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain in 14^12, 
which sent many scholars to other lands and 
diffused Rabbinical culture more widely, bis 
parents went with him to European Turkey, 
settling first in Nicopolis. Here he received 
thorough instruction in the Talmud from bis father, 
who was eminently qualified to be his teacher. 
Later he lived in Adrianople, Salonica, and Gon- 
stantinople — successive steps in his long-cherished 
iourney to Palestine, which he reached about 1635, 
Safed becoming his place of residence. 

It was an age of mystical tendencies in Judaism, 
which is so inherently opposed to smrh influeiices 
from the earliest times. Owing undoubtedly to 
long periods of persecution, which reachedT its 
< 5 limax in Spain, an ad<led stimulus was given to 
Kabbalistic dreamers, whose fantasies took firm 


hold on many snsceptible minds which had lost 
judgment ana balance under the burden of exile 
and wretohedness. Turkey, which opened its 
dominions to the oppressed, and where large and 
fairlj' prosperous communities could 1)6 found, 
attracted all types of Jews, the visionaries in 
gootily number. Safed in particular proved a seat 
of mystics, and Qaro’s early fantasies were revivini 
and strengthened by the new environment. He 
had met some years before Solomon Molcho, who 
strove to play the part of a Mcs.siah and sufl’ered 
death at the stake in 1532, and he gave full vent 
to his mystical ideas which, long cherished, W’ere 
clamouring for expression. He was so far over- 
wrought 08 to invoke a familiar — even in his 
Niconolis days— and for fifty years he kept a diary 
which recoraed his discussions with tliis imagin- 
ary genius. The book of visions, called Maggid 
Mes/utrim, whether actually written by him or 
merely ascribed to him by a zealous disciple, as 
occurs not rarely in literary history, makes him a 
double personality— a mystic as well as a codifier. 
Happily, and as one evidence tliat the diary or 
collection of desultory notes is not entirely 
genuine, the comprehensive works upon which his 
fame is really based show im mystical influences. 
Whatever his reverence for the ZChCir as authority 
fur the Kabbalistic dreamer of dreams, he gave 
undisputed first place to the Talmud, with hi.s 
logiciu mind, and was impelled by the needs of the 
times to popularize and strengthen its hold on tlio 
life and thought of Judaism. He was not tlie first 
inttdlcctual whose imagination was to prove an 
incentive, not an opiate. 

Qaro’s fame depends chiefly on his two digests 
of Rabbinical law. He wrote these in an age of 
dispersion when in the Jews’ now settlements, 
which were never wholly secure, the fundamental 
law and authority of Judaism were imnorilled as 
much by the violent and arbitrary changes in 
environment as by the balf-knowleclgo of leaders 
and the almost total ignorance of the people. 
Considering these conditions, one can understand 
how his passion for saving from destruction the 
traditional creed and customs worked upon a 
8us(;cptible nature ami fostered fantastic reveries 
as well as lofty ambitions. If he could not be a 
Messiah in the popular .sense, he could save Iiis 
peoide none the less by inculcating the authority 
and permanence of the law. 

As early as 1622 in Adrianople, be bo^n the 
first of Ins great works, Beth Yosef , ‘ Iloiise of 
Joseph,’ which, completed in 1512 at Safed and 
published in 1560-69, raised him to tlui front rank 
of Talmudists of his own ago or earlier. This 
work, Avhile n commentary on Jacob ben Asher’s 
ArhnahTnrirn, ‘Four Orders,’ whoso method he 
closely followed, is more than a digest of the 
authorities cited therein. It gives a careful 
critical view of many Rabbiniiwil opinions nob 
quoted by bis pre<lecoHSor. Heiico it lurnisbes an 
unsurpassed wealth of material. The range of 
reading displayed, in InjUi Talmudic and post- 
Talmudio literature, together with the critical 
sagacity in the study and comparison of author- 
ities, leaving little uninvestigatod, gives a monu- 
mental character to the work. A stunly inde- 
pendence is exhibited in the discussions, afthougli 
the standard authorities, al-Fasi, M.'iimonid(\s, 
and Asher ben Jehiel, are accepted, Qaro’s ;i.iin 
throughout was partly to familiarize tlie Rabbi 
with the duties that devolved upon his high office 
as leader in Israel, and partly to cxjilaiii to the 
student clearly and motnodically how laws are 
developed from tlie Talmud through later Rabbini- 
cal literature. It ^ya8 not merely to answer the 
Epicurean, but to stimulate to study and research, 
and to gain for practical life an intelligible. 
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harmonions system which would maintain the old 
faith for all tune. 

Not wholly satisfied with Beth Yosef, in later 
years he wioto his second great oodoi ShulJuin 
ArAkh, * Prepared Table* (1565; according to 
Steinschneider,* 1555). It is possible that he 
underosti mated its value and character, for in the 
intrujliictioii he speaks of having prepared it for 
young students, tlius stamping it as elementary, 
lie preferred the other digest m his decisions— it 
was for experts, for Rabbis deep in the law. Yet 
the Shulhan 'Anlkh has rapidly outdistanced the 
earlier code as authority. Despite continuous con- 
troversy— in fact largely by reason of the attacks 
nifule iinon it — it has become the Rabbinical code 
which defines Judaism to our own in tlie lives 
and opinions of the great majority of Jews through- 
out tlie world. Por almost a hundred years the 
contest waged — it was a bloodless battle of the 
hooks, however — the chief opposition being on the 
part of Talmudists who were Ashkenazim, of 
Uennan stock, as contrasted with the Sephardim, 
or Spanish, to whom Qaro was naturally accept- 
able. It is the opinion of L. Ginzberg*^ that the 
Ashkenazim regarded the work as an un<uiestioned 
authority only after Isserles, who adauces still 
later views, had sjibjected it to criticism and 
extensive supnlements. After the jieriod of 
censure came tiie age of admiration, with a host 
of commeutatorH that made it a household word in 
the 17th cent, and to our age. Its authority was 
firmly established, with here and there an eminent 
Kabbi, with a bent to individualism, who ndusod 
to recognize its guidance as binding. 

Since the development of Reform Judaism and 
the rise of imxlernism in various lands there have 
been countless attacks on Qaro and his code. On 
the whole, most of these have been rather unjust ; 
for he is not responsible for laws, opinions, and 
customs that have existed in Israel from grey 
anticpiity. His function was to photograph 
Jewish tradition, to record and interpret it accord- 
ing to the authorities, so as to weld still more 
firmly past, present, and future. His office was 
not that of an apologist, but that of a codifier. 
Graetz’ claims that Qaro erred in citing all 
opinions, however transient and trifling, and mode 
hiB work a store-house of views which do not 
always reflect credit on Judaism and have really 
furnished biting texts, if perverted, for the anti- 
Semite. There is undoubted force in this conten- 
tion, but Qaro’s candour and fullness are not to be 
underrated. He had nothing to conceal or to 
extenuate. It must also be stated in his vindica- 
tion that he lays no claim to absolute authority, 
asserts no doctrine of infallibility. Far from forg- 
ing an iron bond, he re.scued Jewish thought from 
stagnation and promoted the conflict of opinion, 
eminently healthful for a creed that claims to be 
intelligent. 

The' work consists of four parts, called Orah 
Hnifyim, ‘ Path of Life,* Yoreh De*ah, ‘ Teacher of 
Knowledge,’ Hoshen ha Mlnkpat, * Breastplate of 
Judgment,’ and Ebcn ha Ezer, ‘Stone of Help.* 
The first deals mainly with prayer, the blessings, 
Sabbath and holy days, and their prescribed 
observances. The second concerns itself with food 
and its preparation, and the slaughtering of 
animals for food, Jew and non -Jew in their rela- 
tions to each other, duties to parents and charity, 
religious customs connected with agriculture, and 
the rites of mourning— a rather extended and 
diversified list of contents. The third part treats 
of marriage and divorce from the civil and religious 
|K>ints of view. The fourth and concluding section 

1 Catalogut UJbnmim HArmorum in BQAiothBea IhdUUma, 
Berlin, 1862-60, ooL 1480. 

3 JS iii. 580. B Hist, the Jews, iv. 668. 


discusses legal proceedings, laws as to business, 
and the relation of man to man in an everyday 
working world. All life in its variety and com- 
plexity was thus considered as part of the concern 
of religion. In the dark ages that were upon the 
Jew as the 17th and 18th centuries arrived the 
work preserved him from disintegration. Whether 
its influence was to be as salutary, with the spread- 
ing of civil and religious liberty among the nations 
and the gradual passing away of the Ghetto and 
its necessarily narrowed life, if not vision, cannot 
be BO summarily answered. All depends upon the 
point of view. 

^ Qaro’s life in Safed was much infinenced for a 
time by R. Jacob Berab, one of his most learned 
associates in that place. The recognized head of 
its Jewish community about 1535, he was the 
centre of a number of disciples and was called 
‘teacher* by Qaro. In 1638 he attempted to 
restore the rite of ordination, with no less an 
object in view than the re-ostablishment of the 
Sanhedrin in Palestine as seat of the highest 
authority in Israel. Qaro was elated by the idea 
and became one of the four disciples to be ordahied 
without delay. Unfortunately Berab died two 
years later and the grandiose scheme failed to be 
realized. Qaro, with all his ardent leanings 
towards the Messianic r61e, sensibly preferred his 
work as teacher and anthor. He liv^ until 1676, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing his fame and 
authority more and more generally acknowledged, 
while hundreds of students, some of high distinc- 
tion, thronged his leoture-hall to hear his opinions 
and interpretations. 

In addition to his two oodes Qaro published In his life-time 
Ke^f Mishneh, * Double Money^ (Venice, 1674-76). After his 
death appeared Bedelp ha Bayith, ‘Repairing of the iJouse,' 
supplements and oorrections to his Beth Yosef (Salonica, 1605); 
Ketale ha Taimud, ‘Principles of the Tumud’ (do. 1508); 
Abipat Rokel, ‘Powder of the Merchant, Decisions* (do. 1701); 
Maggid Mesharim, ‘Who preaches Rlghleousnoss* (liUblin, 
1646, with supplements, Venice, 1064). Some fragments in the 
Bodleian, a few sermons in the collection Oz Xaddilpim, ‘ The 
Strength of the Righteous* (Salonica, 1700), and a number of 
commentaries on the Mishnah and on Kashi’s and Nahtnanldes* 
Pentateuch ooromentaries, which seem to have disappeared, 
complete the list. 

Litmraturb.— H. Graets, Geseh. der Juden, Leipzig, 1866-78, 
ix., Kng. tr., London, 1801-02, iv. ; S. Schechter, Studies in 
Judaism, Znd ser., London, 1008, pp. 210-2H6; M. Gaster, 

* The Ori^n and Sources of the Bhulohon Aruch,* in Rejmrt </ 
Lady Judith MonteAore College, London, 1893 ; L. Ginsberg, 
s.e. ‘Caro,’ \n JS ill. ; D. Cassel, ‘Josef Karo und du Buch 
Moggid Mesharim/ in 6tb Jahresberieht der Lehranstalt/ur die 
Wissenschajt dee Judenthums, Berlin, 1888. 

A. S. Isaacs. 

QUAKERISM.-43ee Friends, Society of. 

QUEEN OF HEAVEN. — This expression 
occurs in the AV of Jeremiah ( 7 ib* 3 o 4414 - 8 O) 
seems to be the natural rendering of the Hebrew 
when vocalized malkat ha&Sflmayim, and is 
strongly supported by the versions. But the view 
that the expression snould imply the same idea as 
the often mentioned ‘host of heaven* apparently 
suggested a diflerent derivation, from meleket in 
the sense of ‘ work * or ‘ cult,* and led to a diflerent 
vocalization which influenced other versions. 

The ritual as ascribed to the worshippers of the 
Queen of Heaven by the prophet Jeremiah lays 
emphasis on the ofiering of ‘ cakes.’ The Jewish 
women made these cakes with much ceremony ; the 
boys of the family gathered firewood, the adult 
males kindled the nre, and the women kneaded the 
dough. The offering was made ‘by fire* accom- 
ni^ by libations. Jeremiah alleges this to have 
cn a common cult in the cities of Judah and the 
streets of Jerusalem. It may not be wise to 
insist too strongly on the details, as the prophet’s 
indignation may have led him to caricature to 
some extent, bat this and the name are all that 
we have by which to identify the cult. 
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The call CM, kawwanim, which the LXX transcrihcM and the 
Vulgate renders planuta, are not without parallel in Greek 
cults. But it is prerarioufl to argue n« to their form or signifl* 
canoe from such [larallcls. The name is literally tliu same os the 
Babylonian kamdnv, denoting the cakes or biscuits used in Uie 
cult of Ishtar. Whetlior the reference to fire in the word 
demands burning of the cakes in the act of ofFuring or refers to 
the iimcess of their manufacture is not easily doculed ; but it 
can hardly mean to burn incense as an aocompaulnient of the 
olTcrlng. 

The difficulty felt in identifying this expression 
as a name of Tshfcar is largely due to the fact that, 
while Ishtar is frequently called bc.lU SamS or 
Sarrat ‘lady or queen of heaven,’ 

iitm6 has not yet been found os her cjdthot. That 
malkntu is nn equivalent of Snrratu cannot he 
denied, but the question remains open whether we 
have in this worship a mere transfer of a Baby- 
lonian cult of Venus or a local variation of the 
same. The Tam muz worship which Ezekiel 
mentions (8*^) makes it likely that we have to 
do with a Venus cult here. On the other hand, 
a connexion of nielckct with the configuration of 
the sky would agree with the astral theory. The 
form is difficult to account for as a Hebrew word, 
but would bo correct as a transliteration of the 
Babylonian ; only this supposed Babylonian proto- 
type is not yet authenticated. Still the cakes arc 
very suggestive. 

Idicre IB nothing to suggest an identification of 
the Queen of Heaven with the moon, which is a 
male deity in the Semitic world. 

Litkraturb.— /?/?» and UDB, a.v. ; KAT*, p. 441 ff. and 
pasaim ; A. Jcreniia:}, The Old Testament in the Light of the 
Antsient Kaat, Eng. tr., London, 1911, i. fiO, 98 f., 118 f., il. 282, 
and pamm; S. Langdoii, Tatntnuz and /«Aear. Oxford, 1914, 

pp. 71. 94. C. H. w. Johns. 

QUESTIONS OF KING MILINDA.-See 

Milinda. 

QUICHES.~See Mayans, Popol Vuh. 

QUIETISM. — Quioti.sm may be defined as the 
exaggeration and perversion of the mystical doc- 
trine of interior quiet. Viewed os a tendency, it 
is co-exteiisive with the history of mysticism {q.v.), 
and it might successfully bo argued that some 
early and mediseviil mystics ivere more definitely 
' Quietistic ’ than most of the members of the 
post-Ueformation group known as Quietist. 
Viewed as a specific movement. Quietism swept 
over the religious life of Europe in the latter part 
of the 17tli and tho early part of the 18th cent., 
gaining sway in many countries and taking deep 
root within both CatholiciNin and Prote-stantism. 

I. DoCTHjyBS. — 1 . Passivity.— On the surface it 
is not easy to distinguish between the Quietist 
doctrine or pa8.sivity and tho ‘ orthodox ’ mystical 
doctrine of miict, and we find so competent an 
authority as Ileppe asserting that the teaching of 
Molinos was substantially identical with that of 
St. Teresa;^ but it might with more ju.stice be 
aaserteil that the characteristic doctrines of Molinos 
are traceable, not to his appropriation of St. 
Teresa’s doctrine of the orison of quiet, but to his 
deflexions from it. 

(tf ) St. Teresa. — For St. Teresa, as for tho 
mediaeval mystie.s, the state of quiet is that ' busy 
rest’ in which tho soul abandons all superficial 
activity in order that it may engage in tho deeper 
activity of opening itself to God. It contains of 
necessity a passive element, for the soul that would 
hold the Divine Word as a siiell holds the ocean 
must be self-emptied and set a watch ution its 
undisciplined impulses oven when they urge it 
towards the divine. But such ‘ wise passivehess ’ 
does not exclude the active aspect of * stretching ’ 
towards God. Its stillness— to use the fine simile 

1 H. Heppe, Qeaoh. der auietiatieehen Mystik^ n. 21. W. B. Inge 
takes the same view (CArmian MyttieUm, Lonaon, 1899, p. 281). 


of D. A. Baker,* the Benedictine mystic— is the 
stillness of the soaring eagle, which cleaves its 
way through the blue with motionless wings. It 
is * the rest [that] springs . . . from an unusually 
large amount of actualized energy,’ tho rest that 
‘is produced by Action “un perceived because so 
fleet,” so near, so all fulfilling.’^ Moreover, such 
mystic quiet is not an end, but a means — not a 
goal, but ‘ like the repose of a traveller who, with- 
in sight of the goal, stops to take breath and then 
continues with new strength upon his 'vay.’ * 

(b) Molinos . — When wo turn from iSt. Teresa to 
Molinos, we find that, while the le tter, in his Guifln 
Spirituale, says much about interior quiet that is 
in complete accord with tho conceptions of classic 
inysticism, tho main trend and ultimate teaching 
of the book is Quietistic ; i.e., the quiet for whicli 
ho contends is in the last resort the negative, 
impassive, sterile state whicli Kuysbroeck ^ casti- 
gated so severely in its earlier maaifestations. In 
common with most mystical writers, Molino.s dis- 
tinguishes between meditation, in which the reason 
is active and the mind occupied with definite 
aspects of Christian faith and lifo, and contempla- 
tion, which may bo defined as an absorbo*!, loving 
intuition of divine things, a direct spiritual appre- 
hension of God and adhesion to Him. 

To quote St. Thomas Aquluos.B as opiiomlzcii by Luis de la 
Puente, contemplatiou is * a simple view of otornal truth without 
variety of reasoning, ponoirating it by the liglit of heaven with 
great affections of admiration and love at which ordinarily no 
man arrives but by much exercise of me«iitatiou and discourse 
(i.e., reasoning, or analysis and synthesis).’ ^ 

But, while the CTcat mystics insist that pure con- 
templation is 01 necessity incomplete and inter- 
inittont and that, while discursive reasoning is 
suspended, tho intellect (higher reason) is present 
and active,^ Molinos demands a Stoic ataraxy in 
wliicli intellect as well as feoliug is uncompromis- 
ingly renounced : 

* Inner Bolitude consists ... in a perfect abnegation of all 
pur)K>8e, desire, thought and will. . . . For if trie Soul does 
not d€)tA<‘.h herself from her own appetite and desire, from her 
own will, from spiritual gifts and^from repose, even in spirit- 
ual things, she never can attain'to this nigh felicity. . . . *> 
Undeceive thyself, and l)eHeve that if tliy Soul Is to f)e wholly 
unite<l to God, she must lose her self and rtmounre lifo, feeling, 
knowledge and power ; whether living or not living, dying or 
not dying, suffering or not suffering ; without thought, or 
reflection. . . .® Their lives [i.e. the lives of true oontemplntfves) 
are so clotacbed, that although they continually receive man> 
supernatural Graces, yet they are not changed nor afle<;ted 
thereby, being Just as If they had not received them, keeping 
always in the inmost of their Hearts a groat lowliness and sclf- 
contempl dwelling humbly in the abyss of their own unworthi- 
ness and vlleness. In the sanio way they are always quiet, 
serene and even-minded in Graces arnl in extraordinary favours 
as also in the most rigorous and hitter torments. No news 
causes them to rejoice^ no event saddens them. Consider noth- 
ing, desire nothing, will nothing, endeavour after nothing, and 
then in everything thy Soul will live reposed in quiet ami 
enjoyment' 

(c) Madame Guyon . — In the writings of Madame 
Guy on the same tendency is traceable, though in 
a logically undeveloped form. The higlily emotional 
character of her work and its loose and inconsiatciit 
use of language make it dilficult to determine the 
precise extent of her Quietistic convictions. While 
emphasizing the active element in the orison of 
quiet,** her writings abound in passages which can 
be construed only in an explicitly Quietistic sen.se. 

1 Sanota Sophia, Douai, 1067, Eng. t,r., London, 1008, treatise 
ill. $ lii. ch. vil. 

* F. von Hfigel. The Mystical Element of Religion, II. 132. 

* St. Teresa, Tint Way of Perfection, ch. xxxlii. 

4 Adornment of the Spiritual Marriage, bk. ii. oh. Ixvl. f. 

B Summa Theol. ii. Ii. qu. cLxxx. 

® L. do la Puunte, Meditatione, Eng. tr., London, 1862-64, 1,, 
Introd. p. r»8. 

7 When, e.g.. St. Teresa uses tho expression ‘the silence of 
the understanding,' she refers to the cessation of what she calls 
*the eliciting from one subject many thoughts or reflections* 
(Life of St. Tereea, tr. David I^ewis, London, 1870, ch. xlii. p. 82). 

9 Guida Spirituale, iii. xil. 119, 120. 

9 Jh. III. vii. 71. 19 Quida SpirituaU, in. L 6. 

II Ito Moyen court, ch. xxi. 
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‘ My prayer from this moment was without forms, IdsM and 
images [i.s. of any definite thoughts]. . . . All distlnotioni were 
lost to give room for more exp.vr)Hioii without motives or reasons 
for loving. That sovereign of the powers— the will— swallowed 
up the two others and took from them every distinct object to 
unite them (he better in it.’ ^ ‘ The killing pain which one feels 
when one loses the definito consciousness of the Divine Presence 
shows that one has not vet become perfectly indifferent and 
that one is still tied to gijt$ of God.’ 3 * I had no more a will to 
submit ; it had, as it were, disappeared, or rather passed into 
another Will. It seemed to me that this powerful and strong 
One did all that pleased Him, and I no more found that soul 
which He formerly conducted by His crook and staff with an 
extreme love. He appeared to me alone and as the soul had 
given place to Him or rather had passed into Him, hsneeiforth 
to become onfy one same thing 'with i/tm.’S 

This loHini^ of the soul in transcending the 
Htate in which it is shepherded bv the divine love 
marks the extreme of Quietistio tneory, and, while 
Madame Guyon’s language cannot be pressed too 
far, its general tendency is unmistakable. 

(rf) Finelon. — In F^nelon Quietism found its 
apologist. Ilis Maxims of the Saints was written 
with the express purpose of defending Quietism 
against the popular charges of ‘ idle oasking in 
the Divine Presence ’ and of immoral apathy. 
is all the more signiilcant that, in the very act of 
seeking to distinguish between true mysticism and 
Quietism, he moves in that atmo.sphere of negation 
and abstraction which is the logical presupposition 
of Quietism in its most extreme and exaggerated 
form. 

'Pure contemplation,’ he aavN, *\s negative, lieing occupied 
with no sonsiblo image, no diatfnet and nanieable idea ; it stops 
only at the purely intellectual and abstract idea of Being.’ ^ 

That he makes this idea include as distinct objects 
all the attributes of God, the Trinity, the humanity 
of Christ, and all His mysteries is only one in- 
stance of the contra<lictions which make his work 
of comparatively little value as an authoritative 
contribution to the literature of Quietism. 

2. The one act. — In (dose logical connexion with 
the Quietistic conception of passivity as a negative 
and abstract state is the doctrine that the sours 
surrender tu God is made once for all in an act not 
to tie repeated. Molii\ps is emphatic in his asser- 
tion that the soul that has once made tlie great 
surrender to God ‘ by means of the act of pure 
Faith* remains in an indefectible state of union 
with God. 

He contends that the soul ' may persevere in prayer though 
the imagination be carried about with various and Involuntary 
thoughts.’ 3 For, according to Quietist doctrine, ‘Faith and 
Intention are sulfiolent, and these always continue . . . nay, 
the more simple is that remembrance, without words or 
thoughts, the more is It pure, spiritual, internal and worthy 
of God. .Mo that so long as thou retraotest not that Faith and 
Intention of being resigned, thou walkest always in Faith 
and Itosijftiation, and consequently in Prayer, and in virtual 
and acquired Contemplation, although thou perceive it not and 
remember it not, neither makest new acts and reflections.' S 

3. Pure or disinterested love.— The doctrine of 
a continuous and * habituar state (as distinct from 
occasional aspirations, which Roman Catholic 
theology has always counted among the highc.Mt 
exerciscB of the soul) of loving God purely {i.e. 
sectimhim Se, without hope of reward or dread of 
punishment or any regard to even His most 
spiritual gifts) attained special prominence through 
tne famous controversy upon the subject between 
Hossuet and Feiielon. Rossuet’s point of view is 
summed up in his extraordinary assertion : 

* Pure love is opposed to the essence of love, which always 
desires the enjoyment of its object, as well m to the nature of 
man, who necessarily desires happiness.’ 

Against this view F4nelon urges that a selfish or 
mercenary love is obviously a contradiction in 
terms. This is, of course, the normal Christian 

^ Autobiography, tr. T. T. Allen, 2 vols., London, 1897, pt. 1. 
oh. viii. 

3 In a letter to F6nulon (M. Masson, Finelon et Madams 
Quyon, lettre xlv.). 

• Autobiography, pt. i. ch. xxviii. 

* Maxims of the Saints, ch. xxvli. 

• Ouida Spirituals, i. xlv. 99, 102. « Ib. 1 . xiv. 108, 105. 


view, but Fdnelon passes beyond it to an explicitly 
Quietistio interpretation. 

Ho declares that * a man’s self is his own greatest cross. . . . 
Uncompronilsing renunciation of this wretched self— that is the 
true crucifying of the flesh.' 1 He goes so far as to say that * all 
generosity, all natural affection, Is only self-love of a more 
subtle, delusive . . . and diabolical quality. One must wholly 
die to aU friendship.'* 

Love, he contends, loves no particular thing or 
object and asks for no return, even in kind. His 
definition of sanctification, as a state of holy in- 
diflerence and uttor non-desire, applies equally to 
his conception of disinterested love. And, wnile 
he seeks to guard against the Quietist error by 
insisting with St. Paul that hope, as well as love, 
must abide, his whole teaching implies an indifl'er- 
eiice to salvation which robs the term ‘hope’ of 
every true meaning. Conceived with greater 
mental stability and expressed with more caution, 
his position is ultimately very much the same as 
that of* Madame Guyon when she declares that 
the soul must become dead to all desire, even to 
its desires for spiritual ^ifts and graces and for 
salvation itself, and that it must learn to love God 
and prove its love by the utmost self-sacritice and 
devotion, without teing concerned whether He 
cares or responds.* The whole trend of his teach- 
ing is tow;' ’ds a Stoical or Buddhistic conception 
of self-reii iciation and non-dcsiro wdiich logically 
excludes love of any kind, wiiether ‘pure’ or 
interested. 

4. Summary.— The Quietistic doctrine of passive 
contemplation, of which the doctrines of the one 
act and of disinterested love are corollaries, is 
based upon the Neo-Philonic via nemtiva, which 
from Dionysius onwards took an Asiatic rather 
than a Greek form, representing ‘ a sense of the 
divine transcendence run riot.’ 


MolinoB appeals to Dionyaius in teaching that 'we know God 
more perfectly by negatives than by affirmatives. We think 
more loftily of God by knowing that He is incomprehensible 
than by conceiving Him under any image.' ^ 

But, while the roots of 17th cent. Quietism are 
struck deep in metaphysical soil, it must be borne 
in mind that the controlling motive of post- 
Heforniatiou mysticism in general and of Quietism 
in particular was not metaphysical, but theo- 
logical. Seventeenth century Quietism is the 
mystical expression of the doctrine of the total 
depravity and helplessness of human nature, which 
Prote.stant theology and the counter- Reformation 
had sharpened to a despairing conviction of ‘ the 
utter misorabilism of tne “creature.”’ Fdnelon 
expresses this conviction in characteristic fashion : 

' Ah the Hacriatau at the end of the eervice snuffs out the altar 
candles one after another, so must grace put out our natural 
life ; and as his extinguisher, ill applied, leaves behind it a 
guttering spark that melts the wax, so will it he with us if one 
single spark of natural life remains.' * 


It is abundantly clear that such a sentiment is de- 
rived from Augustine rather than from Dionysius, 
to whom any counsel to abhor the self that is 
God’s temple was entirely foreign. Moreover, 
while the ‘ uothingness ’ or Dionysius refers to 
that ‘divine dark^ in which the soul perceives 
and apprehends the ineirable, the nothingness of 
Molinos is a nothingness of the soul itself, anil 
amounts to anniliilation of all that is capable of 
union with God in any real sense. None the loss 
we may see in Quietism the negative method, 
stimulated to its ‘ dyini^' spasm ’ ® by Reformation 
influences. Its exaltation of an empty conscious- 
ness— an experience without differentiations in 
which distinction of actions vanishes^ and the soul 
can neither will nor not will — paralyzes morality. 


1 Ii«t(wr to Madame de Maintenon (Correspondanoe, Paris, 
1827-29, V. 4M). 

* Ih. * Lss Torrents spiritttels, ch. v. sect. 19. 

4 Guida Spirituals, preface, 9 8. 
e Spiritual Letters, coilL * Inge, p. 288. 

7 Madame Quyon, Les Torrsnts epirUuds, ch. lx. sect. 7f. 
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It resolveR religion at its highest into an experi- 
ence in which the soul is translated to a region 
‘ beyond good and evil/ and so cuts the nerve of 
morality, which always implies a clear vision of 
the distinction between good and evil and a 
delinite choice in which the whole personality is 
active. In its consistently logical form Quietism 
niakes communion between man and God an 
impossibility by annulling the distinction between 
them, ultimately reducing God to a vague and 
empty abstraction, and dehumanizing man. Its 
railical acosmisni * conceives the Good outside of 
humanity and removes conduct to a sphere of 
fictitious interests whore the will cannot act.'^ 
Although Christian Qiiietists have always to a 
greater or less extent formulated their doctrines 
in terms of Jesus Christ and Uis gospel, Quietism 
•pit se is fundamentally opposed to incamational 
religion. On the practical and devotional side, 
it resolves itself into pure fanaticism, i.e. ‘the 
fanaticism of expecting from God a grace which 
He never gives.^* Its determining motive— the 
desire to cleanse religion from semshness and to 
emphasize an inwardness which seeks the Giver 
above even His most precious and purely spiritual 
gifts— is a valid one. While the antithesis be- 
tween gift and giver as applied to God is/ 
false, and rests upon a conception of ‘grace wnicn 
externalizes it into something ‘ given ’ bj God and 
separable from His self-giving. Quietism repre- 
sents a genuine and still much-needed protest 
against a theology which debases grace to a form 
of magic and imports the crassest self-interest into 
the soul’s commerce with God. 

II. History* — The term ‘Quietist’ w'as first 
used in the 14th cent., when its Greek form, 
llesychastait was applied to a certain community 
of monks on Mount Athos who, inter alia^ in- 
dulged in trance-experiences not unlike those of 
the Indian Yogi. Quietistic teaching was first 
popularized by tlie Beghards and the Brethren of 
the Free Spirit {q.v,). Condemned by the Council 
of Vienna in 1.S11 and sorely persecuted, these 
mystical groups persisted for more than a century 
and familiarized the common people with Quietistic 
conceptions of religion. Eckliart was included in 
the ecclesiastical disapproval of Quietism, Pope 
.John XXII, condemning his views on interior quiet 
ill 1329 ; and the castigations of Quietism in the 
writings of Ruy.sbroeck and Tauler show how 
wide-spread the doctrine was and how disastrou.s 
in its extreme and debased forms. It must bo 
borne in mind, however, that the primary motive 
of the official opposition to Quietism was ecclesi- 
a.stical rather than religious. 'I’lie Churcli author- 
ities recognized its anti-institutional character, 
and no expedient was deemed too cruel or too 
mean, provided it bade fair to secure the extinction 
of Quietist sects. 

But, while large tracts of pre-Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation mysticism admit of a Quiet- 
istic interpretation, it needed the impulse of a 
mighty religious movemont to develop the implica- 
tions of what were, after all, only latent or 
sporadic tendencie.s. Such an impulse was pro- 
vidtMl by the new religious spirit, tlio new demand 
for inwardness, which found expression in the 
Reformation (g.v.). The 17th cent. Quietists were, 
for the most part, devoted Roman Catholics and 
derived their immediate in.spiration and authority 
from the great mystics of tlie Counter-Reformation, 
one of whom at least, St. John of the Cross, 
w as more radically anti-institutional than Molinos 
himself. Yet they were essentially a fruit of the 

1 R. Euay on tho Basea of the My$He KTwwledge, 

Engr. tr., London, 181H), p. 218. 

J. O. Iledlev, ‘Prayer and Contemplation,' Dublin lievUw* 
xxvU. [18701 387. 


Protestant spirit — a fact which Rome was swift 
to discern. 

While by common consent Quietism, in the 
strictest sense of the term, is taken to begin with 
Molinos, the first half of the 17th cent, already ex- 
hibits individuals and groups representing stronglv 
Quietistic convictions. Prominent among suen 
wore the Spanish mystic, Juan Falcon! (1696- 
1638), who attracted a largo following, and whose 
Alfaheto et Lettera prepared the way for the 
Guida Spirituale; Marie de I’Incarnation (1699- 
1672), an Ursuline of Tours, afterwards of Quebec, 
whom Bossuct called ‘ the St. Teresa of our times 
and of the New World*;' the saintly layman. 
Jean de Bemibres Lovigny (1602-69), Treasurer of 
France and greatly admired by F6nelon ; the in- 
fiucntial writer, Ilesmarots de Saint-Sorlin, first 
Chancellor of the Acad6mio Fran^aise (1.595-1676) ; 
the profound but often fanciful secular priest, 
Henri Marie Boudon (1624-1702) ; the gifted 
ascetical writer, Jean -Joseph Surin (1600-66), 
formally appro v^ by Bossuet ; and many others, 
Tlie Pmagini (a society called after its founder, 
Giacomo Filippo di Santa Pelagia, a layman of 
Milan) wore largely a recrudescence of the 16th 
cent, group of the Alombrados or Illuminati, 
which had been crushed out by the Inquisition 
for holding that one could dispense w’ith the ordi- 
nances and ignore the requirements of the Church. 
That there was a vigorous Quietistic movement 
in France at least twenty years before the term 
‘Quietist* was first a])pfiea to the followers of 
Molinos in 1681 is shown by Nicole’s rare book, 
Les Inuujinaires et les visivnmiires — an attack on 
the ‘ new heresies,’ published as early as 1607. 

When, in 1675, Miguel de Molinos published 
his Guida Spirituah^ Juan Falconi’s Aifabeto et 
Lettera had prepared thousands of earnest souls in 
Spain, Italy, and France to welcome the new 
doctrine. Horn in Saragossa in 1640, Molinos took 
the degree of Do(;tor of Theology at Coimbra and 
migrated to Rome in 1669 or 1670. His piety, 
learning, and sympathetic personality soon made 
him one of the most sought-after s[>intual directors 
and a noted figure in Roman society. Among his 
friends were many of the cardinnls, including 
Cardinal Benedict Odescalchi, afterwards Pope 
Innocent XI,, who sanctioned his position as the 
most esteemed confessor in Rome by f^iving him 
lodgings in the Vatican. Cardinal D’fistr^e, the 
representative of Louis XIV., also approved of him 
in those days, and, when his Guida Spirituale 
appeared, it bore the approbation of various dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics, among them four inquisi- 
tors. Priests advised their penitents to discard 
formal prayers and devotions for the simple 
method of ft^olinos; societies for the study of this 
method were formed everywhere, and within six 
years the Guida Spirituale had passed through 
twenty editions in Italian, Spaiiisli, French, and 
Latin. But soon the J esuits realized that a method 
of prayer which deprecated Masses and formal 
<levotion8 was contrary to the interests of the 
Church. Father Paul Segneri, one of their ablest 
and most popular preachers, was selected to con- 
fute Molinos. He did so in a small book entitled 
Concordia tra la Fatica e la Quicte ne.U' Orations 
('The Harmony between Effort and Quiet in 
Prayer’), which was published five years after the 
Guida Spirituale. But so firmly was Molinos en- 
trenched in popular favour that Segneri, hitherto 
the idol of the j)Cople, was overwhelmed with scorn 
and denunciation, and there is reason to believe 
that even his life was in danger. A commission 
wa.s convened in 1682 to inquire into the writings 
of Segneri and Molinos, as w’cll as into a book 
entitled La Contemplozione MyatU-a Acquistata^ 

1 Etata d'oraison* bk. xlx. 8. 
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written by the saintly Cardinal Petrucci, a loyal 
friend of Slolinos. Asa result Segneri’s book was 
condemned, Petrucci was made Bishop of Jesi, and 
the teaching of Molinos was triumphantly vindi- 
cated. The Jesuits, howevc,r, were determined to 
gain the victory, and, seeing that the Vatican pro- 
tected MV)liiios, they appealed to Cajsar in the 
shape of Kin^ Louis xiv. Through his confessor, 
Pfcre La Chaise, they roused the ajiprehensions of 
the king, and induced him to bring pressure to 
bear upon the pope. Innocent XI. was induced to 
refer the matter once more to the ln(|uisition, and 
this decided the fate of (Quietism within the Roman 
Cliurch. Molinos and Petrucci were Hummoned 
before the Inquisition in 1685, and the former was 
cast into prison ; but it was not until two years 
after, when the popular indignation against his 
imprisonment haa spent itself, that the Jesuits 
determined to strike. In 1687 about 200 persons, 
including many members of the aristocracy and 
some priests, wore arrested and imprisoned. A 
commission of inquiry regarding Quietism in 
monastic houses resulted in the discovery that 
many monks and nuns had exchanged the pre- 
scribed devotions of the Church for the ‘ Prayer of 
Quiet.’ A panic w'as created among the orthodox. 
Molinos was formally charged, on the ground of 
68 propositions, extraeded partly from his writings, 
partly from the declarations of his followers, with 
grave errors in doctrine and serious ollences against 
decency and morality. He was also stated to 
have himself confessed having committed improj^r 
acts, and the populace that Iiad once idolized him 
now clamoured for his execution. In the end it 
was announced that he had confessed his sins and 
was willing to abjure his heresies, in consideration 
of which he had been sentenced to life-long im- 
prisonment. The recantation took place with all 
the pomp of ecclesiastical procedure. Nothing 
more is known of the fate of Molinos except that 
ho died in prison in 1697. Uis books and papers 
were burnt ; persons known to have been attached 
to him or in sympathy with his teaching were 
hunted down throughout Spain and Italy ; and all 
writings of a Quietistic character were rigorously 
suppressed. Among those who fell victims to 
tins relentless persecution was the blind mystic 
of Marseilles, Francois Malaval, whose La Pratique 
de la vie w'aie: thiologie mystiqm was first 
published in 1670. 

In France the drama of Quietism played itself 
out in an atmosphere of political intrigue and 
personal animosity. Its central figure was Madame 
Cruyon. Born at Montargis in 1648, Joanne-Marie 
Bouvior do la Motto Guyon showed an early bent 
towards mysticism and asceticism, and as a child 
desired to enter the Order of the Visitation. Her 
parents had other plans for her, however, and in 
1662 she was inarrie<l to Jacques Guyon, Seigneur 
de Chesney, a wealthy man, twenty-two years her 
senior. It was, as might have been expected, an 
exceedingly unhappy marriage, sorely aggravated 
by the petty tyranny of a malignant mother- 
in-law, and the highly-stning ^irl turned more 
passionately than ever to the spiritual world. Sho 
iiad no dimculty in finding guides and helpers in 
her search for the inward way to God, since the 
France of her day abounded in souls of a genuinely 
mystical typo; and, at the age of twenty, the 
words of an obscure young Franciscan to whom 
she turned in her need and who bade her seek God 
within her own heart finally started her on her 
spiritual pilgrimage. Her mystical experience 
was exceptionally sharply defined, falling into 
three distinct stages. ^ The first was marked by an 
almost overwhelming influx of the Divine Presence, 

‘ without word, thought or image,’ which awoke | 
in her soul a fierce joy of possession. This was : 


succeeded by a period of dryness and derelic- 
tion, during which outward troubles as well as 
inward trials inoreased. Her father, husband, and 
daughter died in onick succession ; her son turned 
against her ; smalf-pox destroyed her beauty, and 
was followed by one disease after another. But 
suddenly, in 1680, her * obscure night of the soul ’ 
gave place to a 'unitive’ state, in which she re* 
covert all the joy that she had lost, and experi- 
enced in addition a sense of infinite freedom— a 
new ^ God-ine ’ taking the place of the old * self -me.* 
This state was entered upon under the influence of 
a Barnabite monk, Francis La Combe, superior of 
the Barnabite Order at Thonon, who proved to be 
her evil genius. A man of quite mediocre mental- 
ity, defimont in moral sense, and of an unstable, 
neurotic temperament, he yet succeeded in exercis- 
ing a hypnotic influence upon her. It was during 
the La Oombe period that her tw’o most originid 
books w ere written — Les Torrents spirituels^ com- 
posed largely in a state of automatism, and I/e 
aioyen court et trds facile de faire oraison — books 
which are characterized by profound spiritual in- 
sight, but which none the less exhibit some of the 
fatal weaknesses and extravagances of Quietistic 
piety. Her consciousness of an apostolic mission to 
Wnd an * interior * Church and inaugurate a world- 
wide spiritual reformation also dates from this 
period. Taking the form of a sense of spiritual 
‘fecundity ’ or ‘maternity’ involving much suller- 
ing (‘ I can bring forth children only on the cross’), 
it was accompanied by certain unpleasant hysterical 
and neurotic symptoms which brought constant 
ridicule and persecution upon her. 

In 1681 it seemed ns if she had found her vocation 
as the head of the newly-founded community of 
Les Nouvelles Catholiques at Gex— an institution 
for the training of the daughters of Protestants 
and other converts to the Catholic faith. But the 
work proved uncongenial, and it was not long 
before sho abandoned it, taking refuge with the 
Ursiilines of Thonon. From 1681 to 1688 her 
fortunes wore closely intertwined with those of La 
Combe, who, in the autumn of 1687, accompanied 
her to Paris, only to be arrested on his arrival by 
order of the arclibishop os an alleged follower of 
the ill-starred Molinos. Madame Guyon herself 
was arrested in the following January, but was 
released after eight months, thanks to the influence 
of Madame de Maintenon, who was profoundly 
impressed by her piety. As the proUg^e of 
Madame de Maintenon, she soon became a promi- 
nent figure in the inner spiritual circle of the court 
of Lfuiis xiY. It was at this time that she first 
met F6nel(m. 

Francois de Salif^nac de la Mothe F^nelon was 

at that time a rising young ecclesiastic with a 
growing reputation as a director of consciences 
wliose spiritual genius, religious fervour, and mag- 
netic personality attracted the belles dmes of Paris. 
He was superior of the society of Les Nouvelles 
Catholiques, in which capacity he wrote his manual 
De V&ducation des filtes (Paris, 1687), and had 
boon on a six months’ mission to the Protestants 
of Poitou, which he oonductod with characteristic 
tolerance. In Madame Guyon he saw not merely 
a woman of conimanding gifts, but also a saint, 
and his championship of her cause was whole- 
hearted and generous. She, on her part, recognized 
in him the spiritual ‘ child ’ of her dreams, and the 
extraordina:^ correspondence which passed be- 
tween them Wrs witness to what Rufus M. Jones 
describes as ‘a subtle conquest,’^ designated by 
Madame Guyon herself as ‘spiritual filiation,’ 
and abounding on her side in neurotic features. 
F^nelon was the cool and cautious partnOT in this 
intense relationship. His pastoral instinct and 
1 Harvard Thtdogiaal Esvmv, x. 41. 
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sound sense warned him against a spiritual con- 
dition which t^)ok its own impulses for divine 
movings, and he never allowed nimself to forfeit 
reason or judgment in his admiration of Madamo 
(jruyon’s spiritual genius. 

In 1689 hMnelon was appointed tutor to the 
young duke of Burgundy, for whom he subse- 
quently wrote Les Avmturts de TUtniaque (Paris, 
1699). His success as an educator of princes 
brought him into high favour at court, and in 
1696 ne was made archbishop of Gainbrai. Mean- 
while, in 1693-94, the storm which had been 
gathering round Madame Guy on broke, and in- 
volved F6nelon in a bitter and ignoble conflict 
which ultimately drove him into exile. Modaino 
Guyon’s doctrines had penetrated to Madame de 
Maintenon’s school at Saint Cyr, and this roused 
the suspicions of Bossuet.^ He subjected her to a 
stringent examination, extending over six months 
and ending in her imprisonment as a heretic. 
F^iielon never saw her again, and he might easily 
have extricated himsv^f from a very d ini cult ana 
perilous position liad he consented to join in sign- 
ing her condemnation. This he refused to do— a 
refusal which lost him his many influential friends, 
including Madame de Maintenon. 

There ensued the stormy controversy between 
Bosket and F^nelon wliich stirred all France. In 
bis Etats (Toraison Bossuet had condemned * pure ’ 
faith {i.e, faith without content), disinterested 
love, and the prayer of quiet. F6nolon replied by 
publishing his famous Explication des inaximes des 
saints sur la me int^rieure, in which he restated 
Madame Guyon’s fundamental convictions in a 
more sober and cautious way. The book, whicli, 
in spite of its dry, guarded, and not always lucid 
manner, teaches Quietistio mysticism in an ex- 
treme and extravagant form, created intense ox- 
citemont, and divided France into two opposing 
camps. Bossuet attacked its author with a per- 
sonal animosity whicli amounted to persecution, 
and the court ranged itself on his side. Althougli 
F^nclon had the support of the Jesuits and tue 
secret approval of the king’s confessor, the clergy 
sided solidly with Bossuet, and in the end F^iielon 
was ordered to leave Versailles and banished to 
Cambrai. He appealed to Rome and, after long 
hesitation, the mild and cautious Pope Innocent 
Vlll., irapollod by urgent pressure on the part of 
the king and Bossuet, condemned as orroneons 
certain propositions extractetl from the Maximes, 
F^nelon spout tho remaining eighteen years of his 
life quietly in his diocese, devoting himself to the 
welfare of priests and people alike, and dying at 
the age of sixty-three, greatly beloved and lamented. 

Madame Guyon suffered successive terms of im- 

f irisonmont, and, after being liberated from her 
ast prison in the Bastille in 1703, passed her 
remaining years in quiet seclusion at Biois, where 
she died in 1717. 

Among the minor prophets of Quietism Antoi- 
nette Bourignon (1616-80) occupies a distinctive 
place. Bom at Lille, she was, 1 ike Madame Guyon, 
a precocious child with an abnormally developed 
regions instinct. As a girl she wished to become 
a tiarm elite, but was soon disillusioned regarding 
cloistral religion and set herself to find a better 
way of retirement from the world. When, in 1636, 
her father tried to force her into marriage, she 
escaped from home in male disguise. After some 
curious adventures she was brought back, but 
finally fied to Mons, where she plac^ herself under 
the protection of the archbishop, and under his 
patronage made a short-lived attempt to establish 
1 Ia Oombe, whone mind had gradually dven wav under im- 
prisonment, had oonfeaaed to improper relations with Madame 
Quyon, but the very careful investigations mode by Bossuet 
and his lellow-inquisltore oould show no ground for questioning 
her moral Integrity. 


an ascetic community on primitive lines. On the 
death of her father she brought a successful law- 
suit against her step-motlier, securing his entire 
property for herself. About this time she fell in 
witn a decidedly miestioiiable admirer of mystical 
religion, Jean de Saint Sauliem, who induced her 
to found an orphan home for girls, which she sub- 
sequently placed under Augiistiiiian rule. The 
experiment came to an abrupt end in 1662, when 
she was accused of gross cruelty to her yonng 
charges and had to take flight. Her enforced 
wanderings took her to Mechlin, whore she found 
her first ‘ spiritual child,’ Christian de Cort, superior 
of tho Oratorians. By this time she had developed 
her system (if sncli it can be called), wliich emboclied 
the characteristic features of extreme Quietism in 
a fantastically exaggerated form. As in the case 
of Madame Guyon, ' spiritual maternity ’ occupied 
a central place m her cunsciousnoss. She was ‘ the 
woman clothed with tho sun,’ ‘ tho bride of the 
Holy Ghost,’ God’s chosen vessel who would restore 
‘ the Gospel spirit’ to tho w'orld, ‘ the virgin who 
would bear many sons* and found a communistic, 
priestless brotherhood. 

In 1662 she wont with de Cort lo Amsterdam, 
where she spent a period of happy intercourse with 
tho many heretics who had made that city tlieir 
Cave of Adiillani. An nttenijit, inspired by do 
Cort, to found a community house for her spiritual 
children on the island of IS'ordstraml in the North 
Frisian Sea, and the long series of difliciiltics and 
complications to which it gave birth, ocumpied tho 
rest of her stormy life. The mad scheme involved 
do Cort in financial dijfficnlties from wliicli only a 
premature death — in prison — released him, and 
embittered her remaining years. Her capricious, 
overbearing, stingy disposition and her entire 
impriioticability involved her in endless legal pro- 
ceedings, and finally forced her to flee once more. 
A few years later a printing-j)ress wliich she had 
set up at Husum brought her into conflict witli tlie 
authorities and revived the flame of persecution. 
For a time it seemed as if she had found a refuge 
with another of her spiritual sons, the eccentric 
Colonel La Coste. But a miserable quarrel led to 
his formally accusing her of sorcery in 1679, and 
once more she had to flee to escape arrest. She 
remained in hiding until her death in tho following 
year. Her voluminous writings, which she pro- 
fessed to have ’received’ inwardly by inspiration, 
abound in fantastic and neurotic elements, yet slio 
exercised a remarkable influence over minds liner 
than her own, among them Conienins and Jean de 
Labadie. Indeed, her extraordinary influence 
extended to almost every laud and continued long 
after her death. In Scotland especially she had 
so many followers among the clergy that from 1711 
until recently ‘ Bourignonism ’ w-as included in the 
list of heresies W'hich candidates for ordination in 
tlie Church of Scotland were required formally to 
forswear. 

Among those who represented the practical and 
devotional aspect of Quietism as It appealed to the 
unlearned, Nicolaa Herman of Lorraine (Brother 
Lawrence) is the classic example. Born about 
1610, he was fii-st a soldier, then a gentlcin/in’s 
servant, and finally a lay brother in a Carmel i to 
monastery, where ho was charged with the humble 
duties of the kitchen. His Practice of the Presence 
of Godf as set forth in his letters, wliich is to-day 
among the best-known devotional Ixiuks, ex|ioundB 
the central doctrines of Quietism with a winsome 
simplicity and a rare degree of practical wisdom. 
His Maxtrns give further instruction to those who 
would realize the presence of God along tlie same 
homely and wise lines, lie died in 1691. 

Litkraturi.— i. The standard work is H. Heppe, 

0$9ch. der quietistischen Mystik in dsr kalholuohen Kirche^ 
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QUR’AN (Koran, Alkoran, etc.).— x. Names.— 
The names of this, the sacred book of the Muslims, 
are reckoned at fifty-five, of which the most 
familiar and the most frequently used in the book 
itself, al-Qur'dn, seems to mean ‘The Lesson,’ 
being the abstract noun of the verb qaraa, ‘to 
road,’ ‘to recite,' occasionally employed in the 
original sense. 

E.a., Ixxv. 17 : ‘Verily upon us is the collecting and the read- 
ing (qur*dn) thereof; and when we read it, follow ihou the 
reading (qur'An) thereof ' ; xxviii. 86 : ‘He who enjoined on 
thee the reading’; x. 62: 'Thou df>6t not recite any reading 
thereof,* where the word qur'dn is used as the vorb^ noun of 
tbe synonymous verb tala, * to read.’ 

The word is normal in formation (cf. ktifran, 
ghufran, rujhnn), and is not borrowed from any 
other language, though it may bo an imitation of 
the Hebrew miqrd, applied by tbe Jews to the 
Bible, of which the Arabic analogue maqra* is 
occasionally used for ‘reading.’^ Other etymo- 
logies are collected by Suyatl (see below), but they 
are fanciful, though it is worthy of note that a 
grammarian of eminence pronounced the word 
quran as though the root were qrn, ‘ to associate’ ; 
and his interpretation ‘ collection ’ is at least sug- 
ge.8ted by Ixxv. 17 (cited above). The word is not 
used by Muslims except of their sacred book, but 
Jews and Christinns sometimes employ it as a 
designation of their Bible. Almost as familiar is 
tlie name Muj^hnf, which is said to have been 
invented by the Khalifah Abu Bakr, and is evi- 
dently the Ethiopic for ‘book.’ The word kitdb 
(Arabic for ‘hook’) is often used as a name of the 
Qur’an in the work itself and in the principles of 
jurisprudence, hut ordinarily requires some eulo- 
gistic epithet (e.g., ‘ the perspicuous book ’). Both 
this word and Qur^dn can ho used of separate texts 
08 well as of the wliole. The name Mnfa^^al is 
applied to the last seventh of the Qur’an, but, as 
it repeatedly described itself hh a book ‘whose 
texts are distinct’ (fniiifilnt), there seems no reason 
why it should not be applied to the whole work 
and indeed there are various opinions as to the 
portion of which this name may he used.* The 
etymology of the name Furgan in xvii. 107, ‘ A 
Qur’an, which we have divided up {fnraqndhtL) 
that thou luightest recite it unto the ptjojde 
leisurely,’ is probably correct, this name being 
more properly applied to a book supnosed to have 
been revealed to Moses and Aaron, limwQyf ^p^rdqini, 
i.e. ‘sections’; but this particular form is Syriac 
and means ‘ deliverance ’—a sense which it some- 
times has in the Qur’an. The Hebrew Mishnah 
(Aram. Mathnitha) seems to underlie the name 
Mathdni, said to be the plural of mathnfit, which 
appears to be used of the whole Qur’fin in xxxix. 
24, whereas in xv. 87 the Deity states tliat He has 
given the Prophet seven mathdni and the mighty 
Qur’An. The interpretations of tliis passage are 
very numerous and divergent, as may be seen 
from Lane, p. 300. Other names are aoscriutive 
or eulogistic — e.g., ‘The Guidance,’ ‘The vVise 
liecord,* ‘The Revelation.’ 

The chapters of the Qur’an are called by the 
enigTnatic name sdrah, plural suxrnr, of whicli no 
satisfactory account has as yet been given. It is 
sometimes explained from the Hebrew sordh (Ts 
28“), ‘row,’ ‘order,* used in the Jewish oral tradi- 
tion for a row or rank of inen,^ but this seems to 
violate a sound-law. It is said to be used for a 
row of bricks in a wall, in which case it is clearly 
derived from sur (Heb. shur), ‘wall,* and its trans- 
ference to the region of literature might bo analo- 
gous to that of ‘column.’ In the Qur’an it evi- 

1 E.g., by Sakh&wl, Tibr MasMtk, Cairo, 1800, p. 217. 

9 Ab by fabari, History, Leyden, 1898, 1. 8007. 

• Collected by E. W. Lane, Arabie-English Lexicmi, I.oudon, 
1863-08, p. 2407. 

♦See J. Levy, Neuhebrdiscihes . . . Wttrterbuok, Leipzig, 
1876-80. 
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dently moans ‘homily/ ‘discourse,* and is usually 
construed with the verb ‘to send down.* Thus 
xxiv. styles itself ‘a surah which we have sent 
down and ratified and wherein wo have sent 
down clear signs.* Probably Ixjth sense and form 
are adequately accounted for by identihcution 
witli the Syriac shharia^ ‘preaching,* ‘gosuel,* 
‘message,* as in the title of Mark * the Holy 
Gospel, preaching {shharta) of Mark,* etc. The 
separate texts are called dyaA (plural &y or dydt)^ 
often used for ‘sign’ or ‘miracle,* and clearly 
identical with the Hebrew dfA, ‘sign,* ‘letter,* 
‘miracle.’ Its sense ‘letter* is perhaps retained 
in the opening verses of certain sUrnhs, where 
after a series of letters of the alphabet there follow 
the words, ‘ Those are the signs of the perspicuous 
book,’ etc. 

2. Contents. — Owing to the miscellaneous char- 
acter of the work, which professes to contain ‘ a 
detailed account of everything* (xii. Ill), the 
rapidity of its transitions, ana its interminable 
repetitions, an analysis of its contents cannot 
easily be made. Those who furnished the chapters 
with names called them after the first words or 
letters, after some striking word or phrase occur- 
ring within the homily, or after some subject 
which occupied a prominent place in it. A certain 
amount of variety still exisU in the naming of 
particular surahs, and in earlier times there seems 
to have been yet more. In the case of stlrah xii., 
which is called after Joseph, very nearly the whole 
homily is 0 <!cupied with the story of the patriarch ; 
but the second surah, which is of 286 verses, is 
called after ‘ the Cow,’ described in four verses 
(63-06) ; while siirah xxvi., of 228 verses, is called 
after ‘the Poets,’ with whom only thi'ce versos at 
the end deal ; surah xvii. is called ‘ Asra’ after a 
word occMirring in tlio first verse, mrah xxiv. 
‘Light’ after ver.se 35. When a surah is called 
after a pai ti<!ular person, it must not be inferred 
that the homily deals exclusively with that person, 
or even gives liis history more fully than it is given 
elsewhere. 

'riie contents are mainly warnings, remon- 
strances, and assertions of or arguments in favour 
of certain doctrines, the narrative portions being 
for the purpose of enforcing morals. These narra- 
tives are for the most part of events in the remote 
past ; but allusions to contemporary history and 
to the Prophet’s own experiences are frequent, 
their purpose iKung to warn or to apologize. The 
two finjil surahs, each of a few words only, are 
incantations; cxi. is an imprecation on a contem- 
porary foe, and Ixxx., Ixxxiii., and civ. are similar 
in purport, though the enemy is not named. The 
warnings being mainly of future punishment, the 
book abounds in realistic descriptions of both the 
pains of hcdl and the delights of paradise. 

Legislation occupies a very small place in the 
work ; hence its claim to give a ' detailed account 
of everything * occasions trouble even when ‘ every- 
thing’ is restricted to the region of law.' CoUec- 
tioms of Gomniandmenta are indeed to be found in 
various places— e.^., vi. 152 f. — and precepts on 
various subjects are scattered throughout the 
work, the most detailed being probably those con- 
nected with inheritance in iv. 12-16, to which 
verse 176 is a .supplement, and those in xxiv. 2-9 
dealing with adultery and accusations of it. 
Knactments on various subjects are also to be 
found in surah ii. The character of the Qur’anic 
legislation resembles rescripts {fatdwd) — i.e, 
answers to special (jiiestions — rather than a code ; 
and that the collection contoins contradictory rul- 
ings on the same subjects is admitted by jurists, 
though this is variously explained. Where narra- 
tives occur in a series, there is at times an attempt 
1 See OhaeMi, Cairo, 1324, 11. 266. 


at maintaining ohronological order, but at other 
times it is negleoted. 

The narratives most frequently recounted are 
those connected with Noah, Abraham, Lot, Moses, 
and the otherwise unknown prophets Had, Salih, 
and Shu'aib. The story of Adam is told in ii.. 
vii., and xx., that of the nativity of Christ in iii. 
ami xix. ; numerous stories are told only once — 
e.g., that of (a combination of Gideon and 

Saul) in ii., that of the Queen of Saba and King 
Solomon in xxvii., that of the Seven Sleepers in 
xviii., which also contains a fresh story about 
Moses and one about Dhu’I-Qarnain, thought to 
bo Alexander the Great. Of the OT prophets the 
Qur’an knows Elijah and Jonah ; it dso contains 
some information about David and Job. Of 
Arabian history it knows the name Tubba' (xliv. , 1. ); 
the ruin of theSabasan empire (xxxiv.) ; the perse- 
cutions of the Christians in the Jewish state of 
S. Arabia (Ixxxv.), if the last passage is correctly 
interpreted ; and the Abyssinian attack on Meccan 
(cv.), if the interpretation be correct and the 
attack historical. Of contemporary history out- 
side Arabia, it notices the Persian invasion of the 
Nearer East. 

Where the same story is repeated, the various 
versions at times contain fresh details ; thus siirah 
xl., ‘the Believer,’ is called after a believing sub- 
ject of Pharaoh who delivers a monotheistic 
nomily, but does not lijraro elsewhere ; and in xi. 
46 there is an account or a disobedient son of Noah 
who perishes in the Flood, and who also is not 
mentioned elsewhere in connexion with tho 
patriarch. Though the story of Moses is often 
told, his adventures in Midian are recounted only 
in surah xxviii. Those repeated versions, then, to 
some extent supplement one another, though they 
cannot always bo harmonized. 

The tendency of the author is to prefer the 
apocryphal accounts to the plainer narratives in 
the canonical Scriptures, whence Solomon is repre- 
sented as understanding the language of the lower 
animals and having at hi.s dispo.sul the forces of 
the jinn ; the mountain is said to have been raised 
over the heads of the Israelites, and Jesus to have 
made birds of clay and animated them. 

l!)oBcriptions of the phenomena of nature are not 
uncommon, though usually exceedingly brief; 
their piirpo.se is of course not scientiiic, but the 
demonstration of monotheism. 

A certain amount of the matter is introspective, 
taking (as usual) tho form of personal addresHes by 
tho Deity to the Prophet. The consolatory surahs 
(xoiv. and xciii.) are striking specimens of this 
class; Ixxiii. and Ixxiv., which contain exhorta- 
tions to tho Prophet, are similar; Ixxii. de.s<;ril)es 
a personal experience which the Prophet is told to 
repeat ; it is now certain of the jinn, hearing the 
Qiir’fin recited, were converted. Three surahs 
deal with his domestic affairs, which of course 
were of importance to the whole community, and 
in one of these (xxxiii.) his wives are apostrophized. 
The only names of contemporaries mentioned in 
the book are those of his adopted son, Zaiil, and 
his unbelieving uncle, Abu Lahab. Allusions to 
others occur, but reliance has to be placed on tlu* 
tradition for their idontilication. 

Owing to the intensity of tho Prophet’s loves 
and hates and other emotion.M, and the fre(|iiency 
with which tho expression of these takes tho form 
of a revelation, the Qur’ftn might in many part.s 
be de.scribed as the author’s diHry or commonplace- 
book ; it records doubts felt by himself as to 
the reality of Ills mission and its likelihood of 
success, critical situations at diherent times in his 
career, what he said when they occurred, and hard 
blows which he received and gave. It thus con- 
fititutes the most Important set oi materials for 
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his biofp'apliy, its utility being somewhat impaired 
by the absolute want of chronological arrange- 
ment, which has to bo conjecturally restored 
chiefly on the basis of the later official biography, 
which is itself largely based on the Qur’&n. 

3. Sources.— That the material of the Qur’ftn is 
in the main identical with that of *tho Former 
Leaves/ i.c. the Jewish and Christian Scriptures, 
is admitted in the work itself; these ‘Leaves,* 
moro accurately described as ‘ the Loaves of Moses 
and Abraham who was faithful,* are quoted in 
liii. 37-55 for a variety of matters. 

T))o flrHt, * Hint no burdened soul shall bear the burdone of 
another and that there is nothing accounted to a man save 
what ho haa wrought/ comes from Ezk IS*-***; verse 46, ‘and 
that ho cauaeth to die and inaketh alive* is from 1 8 24, which 
is followed by a clause cited with fair accuracy in verse 49 as 
‘ He enricheth and oaiiscth to pomess.’ Further, versos 63 and 
64 refer to Genesis, whore the destruction of the ‘people of 
Noah* and of the ‘oA'crturned cities’ is described. Verse 60, 
‘ that He is the Ix)rdof Sirius,’ may be identified with Job 94, 
the name of the star being altered for the rhyme. 

The narratives of the destruction of the trilies 
’Ad and Thamud, also quoted from these ‘Leaves/ 
are certainly not to be found in the Christian 
Scriptures ; but this is not a serious inaccuracy. 
‘The Law’ (Taumt) is quoted in verse 49 for the 
rule, ‘ soul for soul, and eye for eye, and nose for 
nose, and car for ear and tooth for t<3oth*; the 
reference is to Ex 21*’'*, where, however, ‘hand* 
and ‘foot* are found instead of ‘nose* and ‘ear.* 
The Psalms (Zuhur) are quoted in xxi. 105 : 

* Wc have written in the Psalms after tho Record : My pious 
servants shall inherit the earth.’ 

The reference is to Ps 37®, but the phrase, ‘after 
the Tlecord,* is most obscure. The Mishnah of 
Sanhedrin^ iv. 6, is cited in v. 35 : 

‘ On account of this we have written for the Children of Israel 
that whosoever slays a soul save for a soul or for mischief in 
the land, it is us though he had slain all mankind ; and whoso- 
ever saves one, it is os though he had saved all mankind.* 

The exceptions are not found in the text of the 
Mishnah, but otherwise the citation is accurate. 
A somewhat vaguer reference to the Law and the 
Gospel is in xlviii. 29 ; 

‘That is their likeness in the Law and their likeness in the 
Gospel: like tho seed which putteth forth its stalk, then 
strengtheneth it and it groweth stout, and riseth upon its stem, 
rejoicing the husbandman.* 

The reference to the Gospel appears to be to Mk 
4ss-a> . perhaps that to the Law is to Ps 72'®. 

These are probably the only actual quotations ; 
reproduction of matter or of phrases occurring in 
the OT, the NT, the Talmud, or the NT Apocrypha 
is found throughout the Qur’an, ami this is at times 
sufficiently close to render the term ‘quotation’ 
not inappropriate. 

Noticoahie oases are vii. 89 : ‘ Nor shall they enter Paradise 
until the camel passeth through the eye of the needle ’ (Mt 193^) ; 
xxi. 104 : ‘The day whereon we sliall roll up the heaven as the 
scribe (?) rolleth up the book ' (Is 34^ ; xxviil. 70 : ‘ Wo gave him 
[Oorah] treasures of which the keys would weigh down a com- 
pany of stro^ men' (B. 119a: ‘The keys of the 

treasures of Cwrah were a burden for three hundred white 
niules ’) ; xxxl. 20 : 'If all the trees that are upon tho earth were 
to become iH»n8, and it God should after that swell the sea into 
seven seas fot ink], His words would not he exhausted ' (Midrash 
Rabbdh, Oa : 'If all the seas were ink, and the thickets pens, 
tho heavens and the earth scrolls, and all mankind soiibes, Uiey 
would not suffice to write the Law *). 

From these quotations and borrowings it would 
not be permissiulo to infer that the author of the 
Qur’An had direct access to the Bible, Apociypha, 
and Talmud ; still less would it be perniissible to 
infer from their inaccuracies that he had no such 
access ; for the limits to inaccuracy in quotation 
cannot be fixed, and even in our own time, when 
numerous appliances make the verification of 
quotations exceedingly easy, we find experts in 
Homer confusing Andromaone with Penelope, eto., 
and Biblical experts confusing Joseph with Daniel, 
eto. When verification was a cumbrous process, 
the standard of aconracy was far lower. Now, 
the Qur*&n exhibits intimate acquaiutanee with 


the books of Genesis and Exodus, out of which it 
reprodnoes numerous chapters— sometimes, it is 
true, mixed up with Midrashic matter ; and this 
reproduction is often accompanied with serious 
inaccuracy, as when Moses is said to be sent to 
Pharaoh, Ilaman, and Qarun (Corah). In both 
matters its method resembles that of tho NT, 
where, e,g,, Stephen confuses Abraham with Jacob 
(Ac V% and Paul uses Midrash as though it were 
Scripture (1 Co 10®), though doubtless it differs in 
degree. The latter practice seems to come from 
the constant association of certain comments with 
the text, and has its parallel in professedly scien- 
tific works of our own time, where, e.g,, the state- 
ments of the Homeric poems are mixed up with 
inferences drawn from them by later authors. 
Tho most natural concliiBion would be that the 
Prophet had at some time studied those two books 
(Genesis and Exodus) with the aids current among 
the Jews, and had afterwards reproduced his in- 
formation without verifying his references. His 
acquaintance with other parts of the OT is much 
slighter, yet he displays some with the books of 
Judges, 8amuel, and Kings. In these cases, too, 
Mid rash is mixed up with Biblical matter, and the 
attempt to reproduce the story of the scone lietween 
David and Nathan (xxxviii. 20-23) suggests that 
he hod known the story at one time, but had after- 
W'ards forgotten its context and many important 
details. 

Of the NT he clenrly knows far less, the only 
personages belonging to it whose names he men- 
tions being Zacharias, Yahya (John the Baptist), 
Maryam (tho Virgin), Tsft (Jesus), and the angel 
Gabriel. Maryam is the daughter of 'Intrnii 
(Amram), and the sister of Harun (Aaron). His 
‘ Gospel of the Nativity * (iu surahs iii. and xix.) is 
.similar to what is found in the Protevavgelium 
Jacobi Minoris, but contains certain details drawn 
from other souroes ; one of these, that the Virgin 
supi)ortod herself on a palm-tree during her throes, 
is clearly traceable to the Greek myth of Leto. 
Tho employment of the title ‘Word’ {kaliviah) for 
Christ must go back to the Fourth Goa!)el. 

The difficulty of assuming that the Biblical 
matter of tho Qur’an was got at first band from 
books lies in the fact that thcro is no evidence of 
any parts of the Bible having been translated into 
Arabic before IslAm — even the tradition that 
Khadijah’s relative Waraqah translated a Gospel 
is obscure, and may mean merely that ho copied it 
— and none of the Prophet having studied any 
language but his own, coupled with the circum- 
stance that both tho proper names and the names 
of religious technicalities iu the Qur’an belong to 
some four different languages. Thus Jahannum 
(Gehenna) is Hebrew, Nuh (Noah) Syriac, Alyas 
(Elias) and Yunus (Jonas) Greek, Shaifftn (Satan) 
Ethiopic. Of the form used for Jesus no satisfac- 
tory explanation has as yet been given. The 
assertions made by the Meccans, viz. that the 
Prophet hod gone to school (vi. 105), that he had 
assistants (xxv. 5), or one foreign teacher (xyi. 103), 
and that his helpers dictated to him morning and 
niffht, though probably containing some truth, 
fau to account for all the facts. 

A curious Hebraism is to be found in the name 
for Christians, An^dr, explained (with reference to 
the apostles, whose name in the Qur’an is Ethiopic) 
as ‘ Helpers of God* ; this is evidently the Hebrew 
Nos^rim, ‘Nazarenes.* which, however, might be 
rendered ‘protectors’; the Arabic sense ‘helpers* 
is vory close. The name for ‘ the Law,* Taurdt, is 
also Hebrew; probably it should have been pro- 
nounced (as it is written) Torah, That for the 
Gospel, Ingllt is near, but not quite identical with, 
the Ethiopic Wangel ; that for the Psalms, Zubdrt 
appears to be derived by popular etymology from 
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the Syriao MazmUri. Names \vhich seem to be j 
Biblical but cannot be identified with certainty 
are those of the proj^hets Idris, Dhu’l-Kitl, and 
Dhu’l-Nfln. The subject from which surah v., 
said to be the latest, derives its name, * the Table,* 
appears to exhibit a strange conflation of different 
matter; the apostles (v. 112) ask 'Isft to pray that 
a table be sent down to them from heaven, and he, 
after rebuking them, prays that it may be sent 
down * to be a festival to the first and to the last 
of us’ ; and the prayer is answered. The basis of 
this appears to be the phrase 'the table of the 
Lord,’ in 1 Co 10*^ ; but there seems also to be an 
allusion to Christ’s feeding of the multitude and 
to the vision of Teter (Ac 10*'^®). The extent to 
which the Prophet’s memory and imagination, or 
the peculiarities of his informants, gave rise to 
these and similar statements will never be accur- 
ately determined. Had we not the Protevnngelium, 
wo might have attributed to him the confusion 
between Samuel and the Virgin Mary which 
appears in surah iii. Certain lost works appear 
to have contained matter which resembles what 
is found in the Qur’&n ; e.g.^ the Ileplodot rdp'kro- 
arbXiavy excerpted by Photius, bad the statement 
that not Christ but another hod been crucified, 
which is near the Qur’finic doctrine (iv. 160), in 
whicli the Jews are chafed with falsely asserting 
that they had kille<l Christ, Mdicroos this had 
hanpened only in semblance. 

Of matter that is not Biblical but is obtained 
from Christians, thestoiy of the Seven Sleepers (^.v.) 
and probably that of Dmi’l-Qarnain arc examples ; 
that of the adventures of Moses with a person 
called by the Muslims al-Khidr is said to have a 
similar origin. Of acouaintanco with any foreign 
literature ol her than that belonging to these com- 
munities there appears to be no cei^in trace, 
though there are references to the Magians, whose 
literature is known, and the B&bians, who are still 
a puzzle. When wo read, 'T'ho whole doctrine of 
the QurAn concerning Iblis and the genii, or Satans 
of the QurAn, has boon borrowed for the most part 
from the Magi of Persia,’ ^ it is hard to see how 
this can be proved. For the data of the Qur’ilnic 
story are Biblical ; that Adam was created from 
eartn is known from Gn 2'^, and that the * ministers ’ 
are of flaming fire is known from Ps 104® ; that the 
words, ‘Let all the angels of God worship him* 
(Ps 9fl’ LXX), were said on Adam’s enti^ into the 
world is known to the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (1®). The doctrine that fire is more 
honourable than earth, whence Satan’s refusal to 
carry out this order is intelligible, and made the 
ground of it, is an Aristotelian commonplace. 
What we have then is a Midrash worked up in 
Qur’&nio style, precisely os the story of Abraham 
and his father’s idols (xxi. 52-71) Is worked up 
from the material preserved in Genesis Rabbdhf 38. 

That there wj«» no native literature in the pos- 
session of the Arabs to whom the Qur’ftn addresses 
itself is stated so frequently and emphatically that 
we are compelled to believe it. 

Psasat^es of this ty)>e are xlvi. 8 : 'Bring me a book before 
this or a nioniiuiont of knowledge, if ye spew true’ ; Ixvili. 37 : 
‘ Have ye a book wherein ye study? ’ ; xxxiv. 43 : ‘ We have not 
given them any books to study nor sent them any one to warn 
them before thee ’ ; xxxv. 88 : * Have ye given them li.e. the 
pagan deities] a book, wherein they have proofs?’; xxxiL 2; 
’That thou mayest warn people to whom no wamer came 
before’; xxxvii. 166; 'Have ye any clear authority? Then 
bring your book, if ye speak true ’ ; lii. 41 : ' Are they in pos- 
session of secrets and do they write?’; IxiL 2: *Ho It is who 
hath sent among the illiterates a messenger of Ibemselves to 
read unto them His signs.* 

Clearly, then, the Prophet had not, like the 
Christian missionaries among the pagan Greeks, 
to overthrow the authority of books which served 
to maintain an older system ; nothing could be 

1 E. M. Wherry, A Comprehensive CommetUarp on the Qurdn, 
London, 1882 86, i. SOI. 


cited against his assertions but immemorial jiraciice. 
Although the language of the Qur’an must repre- 
sent in the main that which was current in Mcccah 
when it was composed, and to the creation of that 
idiom many persons must have contributed, it is 
iniprobablo that the Prophet had in the language 
of liis country any literary model to which he was 
indebted for either form or matter. He docs, 
indeed, know of tlie existence of poets, who 'roam 
in every valley and say what they do not do’ 
(xxvi. 2*25), and was himself charged with being 
tLjwti-rUUion poet, thougli he asserts that God had 
not taught him jxietry ; but it is evident, Ixjth 
from Avhat the Qur’an says on the subject of those 
persons and from what it puts into the mouth of 
the Projihet’s adversaries, that they were not 
writers of authority who aspired to become 
national classics. 

According to Tabari,^ certain Arabs in the 
Prophet’s time possessed the book of Jinqmsn, 
some of whoso sayings are reported in siirah xxxi. 
In Iho later literature he ligures as a writer of 
fables and is often quoted for maxims ; yet it is 
doubtful whether anything was known about him 
except from the passago in the Qur’an. The story 
of Tnamfld and their prophet ^alih is located in 
N. Arabia, and the mime of the tribe is atte-sted 
by classical geography ; the rock tombs were mis- 
taken by its author for houses; the sonreo of (he 
story is unknown, as is that of 'Ad and their 
prophet Iliid. ^abari derives this trilio from the 
son of the Biblical Uz, also located in Arabia. 
The name seems to be the Biblical word for 
‘ eternity,’ and to be about as historical as raduius. 
The phraseology and to some extent the statements 
of the Qur’an are often illustrated from ‘pro- 
Islilmic poetry ’ ; and some of this came to be rc- 
co^izeef as classical at any rate in the early 
AbbAsid period. These poets, iiiiUke those of 
other communities, seem to be entirely ignorant 
of their national or tribal religions, whence it has 
been suggested that they were all (^diristians ! 
There appears, however, to be no i>ossible meiliod 
of reconciling their existence wildi the staternonts 
of the Qur’an cited above ; for, even if these bad 
been shameless falsehoods, the work should liave 
produced some argument or reason for ignoring 
the poets’ words, which {e.g.^ the Muallagah of 
Zuhair) contained moral precepts and at times 
accounts of the very matters narrated in the Qur’an 
(«.y., the poems of Umayyah b. Abi Salt). 

The source of eveiy statement or expression in 
the Qur’&n cannot of course be traced, ami there is 
no reason for denying its author considerable 
originality. The remiiromeiits of tlie rhyme must 
of themselves have led to tlie invention of new 
phrases, and even of historical details the 
location of the call of Moses in ‘ tlie holy vale 
Tuwft’ (Ixxix. 16), and of the meeting between 
Moses and the sorecrers ‘at midday’ (xx. 61 j. 
The same consideration jicrhajis dictated the speci- 
fication of the ‘tree Zaqoiim’ as the food of the 
damned, which seems to nave provoked criticism 
at Meccah (xvii, 62), and the description of Pharaoh 
as ‘the man of the stakes’ [dhuH-autml Fxxxviii. 
11, Ixxxix. 9]), though this may conceivably be a 
misunderstanding of the Greek word av^ddys. 
Originality is doubtless displayed in tJio desciiji- 
tions of hell and paradise, though in these some 
details are traceablo to the Joharinino Apocalypse. 

The claim to speak by inspiration and not as the 
result of study is in itself not dill’ereiit from that 
urged by other poets, who professedly obtain their 
information from the Muse, etc. It may have been 
taken too literally by the Prophet’s opponents, and 
consequently, as it could not Do withdrawn, it had 
to be maintained as a fact. 

I i. 1208 . 
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4. Origfinal theory of revelation.— The Qur’ftn is, 
on the one hand, sonicthinif written, on the other, 
something read or recited. The written document, 
however, is in lieaven. 

It is * an honourable Qur'an in a hidden book which ihall not 
be touched eave by the cleansed ’ (Ivi. 76) ; 
and this is somowiiat elucidated by another passage : 

* It is a record on honourable, cleansed, exalted leaves in the 
hands of honourable, pure scribes* (lx xx. 11-14). 

The ‘cleansed leaves containing permanent writ- 
ings,’ which ‘ are recited by an Apostle from God * 
(xcviii. 2), are thus thought of as in heaven ; and 
in vi. 7 the ‘book’ is clearly distinguished from 
such as arc on ordinary materials : 

' Had wc sent down unto thee a book written on parchment, 
and they had touched it with their hands, the Infldels had surely 
said ; “This is noui^ht but plain sorcery.** 

Since in vii. 142 it is stated that the Deity wrote 
for Moses on the Tables a homiletic and encyclo- 
psedic work similar in character to the Qur’an, 
which is itself said to he on 'a guarded table’ 
(Ixxxv. 22), it would seem that revelation means 
the mental perusal by the Prophet of the divine 
book which is in heaven, whose contents lie com- 
municates to his countrymen. And indeed the 
Jews are spoken of os ‘ those who read the Book 
before thee,’ whom the Prophet is to consult, if he 
has auy doubt about his revelations (x. 94). It is 
suggested that the language of the divine original 
is heavenly (xliii. 2f.), wiiich is then translated 
into Arabic so as to be intelligible. Of the divine 
language it is probable that the letteri^)r6fixod to 
some of the surnfut are specimens. Tliis theory 
accounts in ))art for the fact that so many of the 
surahs are repetitions of the same matter; the 
reproduction by the Prophet of the portions of the 
divine book which he was privileged to peruse 
would not necessarily he verbally coincident. The 
hook is brought down by ‘ the Faithful Spirit ’ 
(xxvi. 103), called Gabriel (ii. 91), to the Prophet’s 
iioart, while it is also in tlio hooks of the ancients 
(xxvi. 197), and in the breasts of those to whom 
knowledge has been given (xxix. 48), i,e, learned 
Israelites (xxvi. 197). For even the reduction of 
the Law of Moses to parch men t is supposed to he 
an innovation (vi. 01), its proper seat being the 
memory of the rabbis (v. 48). It might have been 
revealed in a foreign tongue (xxvi. 198, xli. 44), 
hut this would have involved various objections. 
Apostles are sent speaking the language of their 
own people only (xiv. 4) ; hence the notion of 
reproducing the contents of a concealed hook has a 
tendency to give way to that of bearing a message, 
which the messenger would naturally express in 
his own words. 

There does not appear to be any reference in 
the tiur’an to any but oral communication of its 
contents. The passage cited above from vi. 7 
plainly indicates that it was not produced on 
parehniont ; and similarly in xvii. 95 the Meccans 
ask for a book to bo brought down from heaven 
‘ which they can read themselves.’ The texts are 
recited eitlior by the Prophet or by his followers 
(xxii. 71) ; there is little suggestion that the one 
or the other employed a written copy, though 
perhaps vi. 146, ‘I tind not in what has been 
revealed to me save . . . ,’ might bo interpreted of 
a search throujj;li MSS. Hcnco, when the Qur’an 
q^uotes itself, it quotes rather the general sense 
than the exact words of the passages : 

E.g., Iv. 139: 'He hath sent down unto you In the Book 
that wht^n yo hoar the Si^ns of Ood denied and mocked, ye 
shall not sit with them until they discuss another topic,' The 
passage cited is vi. 67 : ‘ When thou seest those who discuss our 
8ignB, then leave them alone until they discuss another topic, 
and if Satan cause thee to forget, then sit not with the ungodly 
people.’ 

Where obliteration of texts is mentioned, the 
reference is to alterations made by the Deity in 
the divine original (xiii. 39, xlii. 23) ; to erase in i 


this ease has for its equivalent *to cause to be 
forgotten ' (ii. 100). 

The tradition at times agrees with the Qur’&n in 
this matter, as where the Prophet is made to 
confess that he has forgotten a text which is 
recited to him, the genuineness of which he 
acknowledges,^ or to explain diiTerences between 
the forms in which the same text is current by the 
theory that the Qur’&n had b(;en revealed in seven 
different forms.* At other times it assumes that 
some one or other wrote down the texts as soon as 
they were delivered and kept a copy ; so Zaid b. 
Thahit was summoned by the Prophet to write 
down a text which had been revealed (iv. 97), and 
brought a shoulder-blade for the pur{) 08 e ; presently 
some one oomplained that the verse was hard upoU 
him, and some additional words were reveiued 
meeting the cose.* Certain verses were lost 
because *A’ifihah kept the scroll which contained 
them under the Prophet’s bed, and let it be worm- 
eaten during his illness.* Long lists were given of 
people who ‘copied down the revelations.’ 

On the whole, the phenomena displayed by the 
Qur’&n itself render it dlihcult to suppose that it 
was committed to writing in the Prophet’s time, 
though its character was greatly changed by the 
transference of Isl&m from Meccah to Medinah. 
The claim to uniformity and consistency which it 
urges is more intolligiole if it is thought of as a 
lecturer’s treatment of a subject than if it la 
regarded as a permanent document ; the repetitions 
of the same narratives with insigniheant variations 
are natural in the former case, almost unthinkable 
to the extent to which they are found in the 
Qur’&n in the latter. But, if any revelation 
became fixed in writing, the need for having the 
whole 80 fixed would speedily make itself felt. 
The assertions that the statements of the Qur’&n 
were absolutely consistent with one another and 
with the earlier Scriptures, which were reason- 
able enough when men were concerned with the 
general sense of what hod been uttered, assumed a 
very different character when, by being coiiiiiiitted 
to some writing material, they became delinitoly 
fixed. 

When an ofTicial copy had been circulated to the 
exclusion of others, a theory of verbal and oven 
Ut€?ral inspiration began to oe evolved, and ulti- 
mately became dominant, though loose citation is 
sometimes found where we should least expect it ; 
thus Bukh&rl* says that the text, ‘ except that ye 
knit a relationship between me and you,’ was 
revealed, but the commentators acknowledge that 
they cannot tind it, and snpposo the words to he a 
paraphrase of xlii. 22 : ‘ save love of my kin.* Ibn 
Mas’ad (t 82), when ordered to alter his copy in 
accordance with the official text, declared that he 
had heard seventy surahs from the lips of the 
Prophet, and could not adopt these alterations ; * 
readings of his were employed as late as 322 A.H., 
when tneir use was forbidden on pain of execution,^ 
and the hooks which contained them were burned.® 
These variants consisted mainly in the substitution 
of synonyms for the words of tlie text. Hence 
grammarians began to cite ‘ God who is exalted ’ 
for ^ainmatical forms and rhetorical ornaments. 
A Mosorali arose which counted not only chapters 
and verses but words and letters (the various 
computations are given by Suyu(;i, § 19). A pious 
woman never spoke except from the Qur’&ii for 
forty years, for fear of uttering what was false.® 

I Isahah, (Calcutta, 1868, ii. 028. 

9 Mumad, Cairo, 1818, iv. 20.6. 

8 Bukhari, Le Reoum de traditioni mvsvXmaneSt ed. L. 
Krehl. T^syden, 1862-68, 11. 200. 

4 Miitnad. vi. 280. ® il. 881. ® Musnad, i. 414. 

Yaqut, Dictionary of Learned Men^ od. D. S. Marjfoliouth, 
Leyden, 1018, vi. 801. 

« Miskawaihi, ed. H. P. Amedro*, in the prew, 1. 286. 

B Baudot aL>^Uqala, Cairo, 1828, p. 86. 
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In the early days of Isl&m inaccurate citation was 
common for a time at least ; a Kh&rliite woman 
declared that the ignorance of God's booK displayed 
Umayyad governors had led her to revolt.* 
Fragments which, whether by the Prophet or not, 
were not included in the official Qur’ftn were here 
and there preserved as having once belonged to it ; 
and, when a reader made a spurious addition to 
a suraht it was not always easy to detect its 
inferiority to the genuine matter.* Stories are 
told of lengthy interpolations by ministers in 
public worship who desired to further their own 
ends,* and of others which were harmless supple- 
ments to the texts.* See, further, art. Inspira- 
tion (Muslim). 

5. Chronolo^ and arrangement.— -The order of 
i)\Q surahs (114 in number) is evidently according 
to length, out this is far from strict, and early 
traditions suggest that certain sHraks were grouped 
together owing to their reaching a certain length, 
but that their order within those groups was 
haphazard. 

In the Musnad^ we read: ‘Said Ibn ‘Abb&a: 1 said to 
'Uthm&n : What induced you to take the Surah Anf&l (viii.) 
which is one of the Mathkni [eUrahs ol leM than 100 vereeg?] 
and the Surah Bar&'ah (ix.) which la one of the hundreds 
[surafisot between 100 and 200 verges?], and write them, not 
writing between the two the words “ In the Name of Ood," etc., 
and to place them among the seven long Surahs ? He said : As 
time passed numerous Surahs were revealed to the Prophet : 
when something was revealed to him, he used to summon 
one of his scribes and bid him place It in the Surah 
wherein such and such matters are mentioned ; when a group 
of texts was revealed, ho used to say, Place these texts m the 
Surah wherein such and such matters are mentioned ; and he 
would say the same when a single text was revealed. Now the 
Surah Anf&l was one of the first of the Medinese Surahs, 
whereas the Surah Bar&’ah was one of the last Surahs of the 
Qur’an ; hut it resembled the other in matter, so we supposed 
that it belonged to it, and the Prophet died without distinctly 
asserting that it belonged thereto. This was the reason for our 
procedure.' 

Ill the aamo work * we are told that al-^&rith b. 
Khazainah brought ‘Umar the last two verses of 
surah ix. ; 'Umar recognized them as having been 
uttered by the Prophet ; had there been three, he 
added, he would have made of them a separate 
stiiuih ; as there were only two, he bade al-Garith 
find a suitable place for tfieir insertion j he accord- 
ingly placed them at the end of surah ix. 

These traditions indicate that both the second 
and the third Khalifnhs had a hand in the arrange- 
ment of the Qur’an, though in the main the arrange- 
ment Avas the Prophet’s^ and it is noticeable that 
'Uthrnan, who, according to the most familiar 
tradition, is responsible for the circulation of a 
uniform copy and the destruction of all others, in 
a saying put by Tabari into the mouth of one of 
his murderers,’ was the first whose hand wrote 
the Mufa^sal, iniplying that his edition was the 
first mrittm edition. Usually the collecting of the 
Qur’an is placed in the reign of the first Khalifah, 
whoso scruples were overcome by the fear that the 
book might be lost if the readers should perish in 
the Avars ; and indeed it was assorted that parts 
actually perished with some of the martyrs of 
Yeraamah ; * but admirers of 'All declared that he, 
noticing the bewilderment that arose after the 
death of the Prophet, immeiliately made a cojiy of 
the Qur’an from memory in three days ; and this, 
wantjiig some leaves, w'as said to bo still in exist- 
ence in the 4th century.* If there were any tnith 
in this story, the copy should have wanted those 
verses which the person— Zaid ibn Thabit— who is 
said to have edited the ordinary text found with 
dilliculty ; so, according to Bukhari,*® when he 

1 Yftqut, vi. 94. 2 a lif-Ba, Cairo, 1287, 1. 876. 

3 Ghumr al-Khafd*if, Cairo, 1284, p. 229. 

4 Yoqut, vi. 480. » i. 09. 8 I 199, 

7 i. 8007. 8 Mmnad, i. 148. 

8 Al-Nodim, KUah al’FihrUU cd. Q. FlUgel, 2 vols., Leipzig, 
1871-72, i. 28, 

10 li. 204. 


copied the leaves into his edition, he missed a verse 
(xxxiii. 23) which he had heard the Prophet 
recite; finally he found it in the possession of 
Khiizaimah, the An^ari, whose evidence was Avorth 
that of two men. 

The persons who produced those stories hud to 
account for a fact which is generally acknoAv- 
ledged, viz. that the sHrahs often contain matter 
Avhich belongs to very different periods, coupled 
with the assumption that single texts or small 
groups of texts were often revealed. If, e.g.^ 
IX. 85 was a special revelation for the instruction 
of 'Umar,* Avliereas ix. 1-10 was delivered on a 
different occasion to 'Ali,* how came these varions 
texts and groups of texts to form one unit called a 
sHrah ? In the Musnad the location is said to have 
been dictated in most cases by the Prophet ; and 
the tradition admits that the surahs had as yet 
neither names nor numbers, so that they could 
only be distingnished as ' containing such and such 
matter.' Perhaps the only passage in the Qur’iln 
which suggests that the Prophet arranged tiie 
texts is viii. 67, which restricts the promise of 
verse 66, that 100 Muslims should overcome 1000 
unbelievers, to a promise that they should over- 
come 200, prefixing to the reduction the Avords, 
‘Now God has lightened your burden, knowing 
that there is woaKness in you,’ where the AA'ord 
‘now' indicates that an interval has passed 
between the two promises. But the suspidon lies 
near that this reducing verse is not from the 
Prophet himself, but from some later annotator. 
Ordinarily, where one statement corrects another, 
they are widely apart. So in viii. 9 the lighters at 
Badr are promisea a reinforcement of 1000 angels ; 
but in iii. 120 f. the number is increased to 3000 or 
even 6000, though the occasion on which the 
promise Avas made is the samo, and the same 
comment is added on both (viii. 10 and iii. 1^2). 
It could scarcely liaA'o boon the Prophet’s intention 
to let both reports of his oracle remain. 

Hence it is more usual to suppose that the 
surahSf where they are evidently collections of 
matter belonging to diflerent times, represent the 
results of private effort, and the process c'alled 
‘collecting the Qiir’ftn ’ probably refers to this pre- 
liminary putting together of revelations delivered 
by the Prophet. According to the tradition, us 
early as the battle of Ubud (a.ii. 3) special honours 
were assigned to those who hacl collected 1-he 
Qur'an, and in proportion to the amount Avhich 
they had collected ; one Miijammi', son of IJurilhah, 
who figures in some incidents of tlie Projilict’s 
biography, got his name from his carrying out 
this process;* the name of the first jierson avIio 
‘collected the Qur’tln’ in Yemen is recorded;^ 
and wo are told that 47 men of one tribe, who had 
collected tlie Qur'fin, were killed on one morning.* 
Four persfins are mentioned in the tradition as 
having collected the Qur’flu in the Prophet’s time.® 
Where, then, the same verses with slight differ- 
ences are found in different surahs^ the I'rophet 
may be repeating himself, or the repetition may be 
due to our having the matter in the collections of 
different persons. 

Cf., e.g., Ixil. 6f.; ‘ Say. 0 ye that have iudaized, If ye jirofeRs 
that yo are friends of Uo<l out of all mankind, then drnire drath 
if ye speak true. But never will they desire It owirjg to their 
previous handiwork, and (Jod knoweth concernirii^ tlio wronif- 
doers,’ with ii. 88 f. : *8ay, if the last world 1)6 yours exclusively 
out of all mankind with God, then desire death if ye speak true. 
Hut never will they desire it owingto their previous handiwork, 
and God knoweth concerning the wrong-doers.’ 

It is hard to say whether this represents tAvo 
reports of the same mesHngo to the Jews, put 
together by different collectors, or tAvo nie.ssjigoH 
delivered by the Prophet at dillbrcnt times, witli a 

1 Musnad, I. IB. 2 Jb. i. lf>l. 

2 Ihn Hisham, cd. F. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen, 18CC, p. 868. 

4 habah, ill. 1298. Tahari. il. IH). 8 Bukh&ri, iii. 11. 
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very alight diirerence in the wording. And similar 
cases are frequent, notably the statemente about 
tho miracles in the wilderness, the entry into the 
Holy Land, an<l the transformation into apes of 
Israelites who broke the Sabbath, which occur in 
viL 160, 161, 162, 166 and ii. 54-57, 61, though these 
sUraJia are supposed to have been deUverea respec- 
tivoiy in Mccoah and Medinah. 

To some extent, then, the surahs present pheno* 
niena analogous to those of the Gospels ; i.e., tho 
same matter is repeatedly produced with variation 
in the arrangement and in tne expression, or even in 
tlie seiiHc ; it is dilKcult to think of those as reports 
of dill’erent matter; they are much more like 
reports of the same discourses with the variations 
inseparable from oral tradition. 

An example may bo taken from ii. 98 : ‘ O yo that believe, say 
not “ ra'lna ” but say “ un^urni ” and “ hoar.*' * In Iv. 48 there 
is tho following : ‘ Ainon^ those that Judaiso are such as corrupt 
the phrase from its location and say : " Wo hear and disobey." 
and “h(^ar, not made to hear," and **r&'ln&,** twlstinir their 
tonfcutib and attacking the rellgl()n. Hod they said : “ We hear 
and oboy”and “iipor” and “ un?urna," it would have been 
better for tliern and more correct.' In ii. 87 It is said of the 
Israelites that 'When we took their covenant and raised almve 
them the mountain, “ Take what wo hove given you with power, 
and hoar," they said, “ We licar and disobey." ' 

Now, the Arabic words (juoted, of which one is 
approved and the other disapproved, appear to l)c 
synonymous, and in tho later literature are both 
in common ii.sc ; the phrases ‘ we hear and obey ’ 
and ‘ we hear and disobey ’ are contradictory; the 
phrase ‘hear, not made to hoar,’ for which ‘hear* 
18 ofFerod as the correct e<iuivalont, is unintelligible. 
In surah iv. all three are ofFored lis examples of 
improper expressions used by the Jews with male- 
volent intent ; in surah ii. the phrase * we hear 
and disobey ’ is recorded as the deliant reply of the 
Israelites to the commandments delivered from 
Sinai, whereas un^nrnd is stiated to be the proper 
substitute for tho improper rd'imlt while tho 
improper substitute for ‘ hear ’ is not recorded. In 
v. 45 wo have another version of tho commence- 
ment of iv. 48 : 

* Among those tliat Judai7.e are hearers of falsehood, hearers 
of other people who liave not come to theo, who corrupt the 
phrase from its location.’ 

The account which seems to agree best with tho 
facts is that wo have the inaccurate records in 
these various places of tho same sayings put 
together by different persons long after they were 
delivered, when the circumstances of the original 
delivery had been forgotten. Hence the charge of 
‘cornipting tho phrase from its location’ in one 
sdrah 18 thought to refer to tho conduct of the 
ancient Israciites, in another to the Prophet’s 
Israelitish contemporaries, in a third to incorrect 
reporters of tho Prophet’s sayings, to whose testi- 
mony the Israelites of his time attached value. 

Thus the questions of chronology, arrangement, 
and genuineness are inextricably connected, and 
any attempt at arranging tho surahs in chrono- 
logical oraer is impeded by tho fact that the 
surahs are themselves largely agglomerations, 
while tho prohahility that much was not com- 
mitted to writing till long after the texts to lie 
reproduced hod oeen uttered necessarily affects 
the genuineness; and doubts about the genuine- 
ness of texts are not altogether wanting in the 
Muhammadan chronicles. 

According to Tabari,! when AbS Bakr after the Prophet’s 
death recite Hi. IHS, where the poesibility of Muhammad’s 
death is mentioned, * the people did not seem to know that 
this text had been revealed to the Prophet until Abd Bakr 
recited it' When this verse and another in which Muhammad’s 
dea^ is distinctly foretold (xxxix. 81) were repeated on this 
occasion, according to another account, 3 certain persons swore 
t hat they had not till then been aware of their existence. 

The authenticity of the two final surahs was 
denied by some persona. European critics have 
naturally fewer scruples than Muslims about 
! i. 1818. a Tsbarr, i. 1819. 


obelizing verses, hut, since these interpolations, if 
there be any, must belong to a period which is 
very imperfectly known, not many verses have 
been condemned. Certain passages very clearly 
belong to definite epochs in the Prophet’s bio- 
m-aphy, for the order of which the work of Ibn 
Ishfiq is generally trusted, though its authority 
was clearly not established in the 2nd century. 
Thus the authoritative Shftfi*i ^ places the Kaid of 
DhAt al'Riqft', which was the occasion of iv. 103 f., 
after the Hattie of the Trench, whereas in the 
narrative of Ibn the raid was in the year 

4, and the battle in the year 6. Tho numljor of 
texts that can he dated ]>y these (jonsiderations 
is comparatively small ; fur a great many com- 
mentaries, or special works dealing witn ‘the 
occasions of revelation,* invent cheap fictions to 
which no importance should he attached. The 
editions of the Qur’&n regularly divide tho surahs 
into Meccan and Medfnese, hut it is admitted 
that some Meccan surahs are internulatcd with 
Medfnese matter. It is generally held that there 
are in tho main three periods: one in which the 
productions were ejaculatory and tentative, repre- 
sented chiefly by the short surahs towards the end, 
some of which, however, are very clearly frag- 
ments ; one in which they were homiletic and 
narrativG-^to this class the greater number of tho 
longer Meccan surahs belong; and one in which 
they were journalistic and legislative— this is tho 
poriuil of the Medfnese siiraHs. AWit the first 
and last verses wo have guesses recorded by Siiyuti ; 
tlio first was either xevi. 1 or Ixxiv. 1 ; the lost 
was iv. 175, ii. 278, or ii. 281, etc. 

The Fihrist gives a chronological order of the 
Meccan surahs and another of the Medfnese, in 
both cases ostensibly following authorities of the 
Ist cent. ; one which differs in mimerouH points is 
given by Suyiltii, p. 21 f. The Fihrist also recorded 
the order in which they were arranged in tho copies 
of Ibn Mas’ud, Ubayy h. Kab, and 'All— but the 
last is lost in the MsS used by the editors. In a 
.story told by Tabari* of the year 35 'UthTiian him- 
self is made to refer to tho Qur’&n according to tho 
numbering in Ibn Mos'fid’s cojiy, in which the 
surah of Yunus was tho seventh. The author 
of the Fihrist states that he himself had seen many 
copies which professed to give the rectension of Ibn 
Mas ad, of which no two agreed, while all differed 
from the authority whom he quotes for tho order. 
His chronological list reverses ordinary notions 
in making sUralut xeix., Ixxvi., xiii., and others 
Mediueso, since in both style and subject they 
seem clearly to belong to the Meccan porioci. 
Thus surah xiii. assumes that * those who have 
knowledge of tho Book’ (i.e. the Jews) side with 
the Profmet against those who deny his mission, 
and that he is undergoing persecution which will 
be settled either by the fulfilment of God’s 
promise or by his death — conditions which suit the 
Meccan period hut had been changed when the 
Prophet was installed in Medinah. If these lists 
havo the antiquity which is assigned them, they 
indicate that the early Muslims took no interest 
in the matter, and that no tradition of the occa- 
sions on which the surahs were first delivered was 
preserved. 

The attempts made by Europeans to fix the 
olironolo^ of the surahs are not likely to be more 
successful than those made by native critics. 
Thus, in llodwell’s translation, which is chrono- 
logically arranged, surah xvi. is numbered 73 and 
surah vi. is numbered 89 ; yet in xvi. 119 there is 
a reference to ‘that which we narrated to thee 
before,* viz. in vi. 147 I If the sdrahs are capable 
of being dated, vi. must be earlier than xvi. ; on 
the other hand, vi. 119 states that ‘ God has already 
1 Risdlah, Cairo. 1821, p. 27. * <■ 8908. 
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explained to yon what food he haa made nnlawfol 
for von/ and, though this may be a reference to 
vi. 146, yet, since the list there bemns with the 
words, * Say : I find in that which has been revealed 
unto me nothing forbidden save,* etc., the reference 
to xvi. 116 ^ems the more natural ; for, if the refer- 
ence be to ii. 168, then we have a worse anachronism, 
since there will be a reference to a Medinese 
surah in two Meccan aHraha I Dating by the sup- 
posed development of the Prophet*8 psychology is 
naturally an unscientifio proceeding; nor does it 
seem possible to obtain any help from the develop- 
ment of his knowledge ; thus A. Spronger * asserts 
that about the year 617 the Prophet leame<i that 
the stories about Hud and Sillib were apocryphal, 
and in conseouence was careful to make no further 
allusion to tnem. In fact he alludes to them in 
surah \x. (71)— according to the tradition, the last 
surah but one, or the last, in the Qur*&n. 

6. The miracle of the Qur'an.— The meaning of 
the miraculous nature ascribed to the book has 
been the subject of much discussion, and the 
treatises in which it is explained are not very con- 
vincing. In xxix. 47-60 the miracle seems to be 
explained ait the sudden acquisition by the Prophet 
of the ability to read and write; and somewhat 
the same is suggested in xlii. 52. More often it is 
interpreted os its claim to produce accounts of 
events which could have been revealed to the 
Prophet only by supernatural means, these being 
‘the contents of the former Leaves* (xx. 133). 
Why it should be lawful to identify the Qur’&nic 
narratives with tliese, but impious to call them 
‘the Stories or Writings of the Ancients,’ is not 
known. If these ‘Leaves* were no longer in 
existence and the Prophet had no teacher, his 
knowledge of their contents, which was attested 
by the teamed, could have been ac<|uired only 


discussion in Baghdad both the Christian and the 
Muslim assume that the Greek classics had all 
perished and only survived in Syriac transla- 
tions. Hence the reader is frequently reminded 
in the Qur’an that the Prophet, though he is able 
to report an event, was not present on the occasion ; 
he was not with Joseph’s brethren when they con- 
spired, yet he knows about it (xii. 103) ; he was 
not present when lota were drawn for the guardian- 
ship of the Virrin Mary (iii. 39) ; and much the 
same is said witn reference to the Deluge (xi. 61), 
the adventures of Moses (xxviii. 44-46), and the 
dialogue at the Resurrection (xxxviii. 69flf.). It 
does not appear that the Prophet’s contemporaries 
were muen impressed by this reasoning ; they 
supposed that he had been primed (vi. 105, xliv. 13) 
and were oven prepared to name his mentor or 
mentors. What is most interesting to us in these 
passages is the implication that the Biblical narra- 
tives were quite unknown in Meocah before the 
Pro])li ct told them . More importance m ight reason- 
ably be attached to the propnecies of future events 
—the defeat of the Jews (iii. 107 f.), the recovery of 
the Nearer East by the Byzantines from the Persian 
conquerors (xxx. 1-4), to which Gibbon attache<l 
some importance, and the continuance of the 
bickerings between the Christian sects until the 
Resurrection (v. 17), a prophecy which thirteen 
centuries have not falaifiea. These passages occupy 
so small a space in the book that they can scarcely 
give a character to the whole. Hence it is usual 
to fall back on the literary style, and this, it may 
be supposed, is meant where the opponent is chal- 
lenged to produce ten sHrahs (xi. 16) or one sUrah 
(x. 39, ii. 21) or any talk (Iii. 84; cf. xxv. 35) 

1 Da» Leben und die Ltkre dee Mohammed^ Berlin, 1S61-66, 
III. xxiii. 
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which could rival it, and is assured that the united 
efforts of mankind and iinn would fail in such 
an endeavour (xvii. 00). This doubtless limits the 
effectiveness of the miracle in the first place to 
Arabs and in the second to experts in style ; but it 
is pointed out that in most matters the minority 
aro laity who have to be guided by experts, lienee 
works are composed by rhetorical experts who show 
how everything in tlie book is expressed in the 
best possible way ; the recently puolislied "firdz, 
by the Zaidi Khallfah Yahy& b. Bamzah (I 749 
A.H. ; 3 vols., Cairo, 1914), proceeds on those lines, 
and discovers unsuspect^ beauties — e.y., in the 
phrase ‘ and thou didst thy doing which thou didst * 
(xxvi. 18). 

Possibly these expressions of self-approbation in 
the Qur’an do not differ much from those employed 
by other Oriental authors and at times by Euro- 
peans. What we learn from its statements is that 
the Meccans in general found it intolerable, aud 
demanded a ‘reading’ of another kind (x. 16); 
and even in the late Medlnah period (ix. 66, 125) 
there wore Muslims who, to the Prophet’s extreme 
annoyance, ridiculed the revelations. A curious 
method of dealing with tlie miracle is that ascribed 
to a Mu'tazil doctor, who supposed it to lie in the 
failure of the Arab poets and orators to take up 
the challenge of the Qur*&n and produce a riviU 
perforniiuice ; if in spite of their number and 
ability they abstained, they must have been super- 
naturally prevented, ft is urged against this view 
that, were it correct, the miracle would be not the 
Qur’an’s, but God’s ; but it rests besides on pre- 
misses of very doubtful validity — one, that there 
were at the time numerous poets and orators, and 
a second, that the challenge was not taken up. 
Indeed, it seems certain that a rival Qur’an was 
produced by the pretender Maslarnah or Musaili- 
mah ; and ralCTave ^ asserts that much of it was 
preserveii in Yemamah as late as the lOtli century. 
The claims of this work as ^^ainst the Qur’an 
were settled by the sword. The challenge has 
probably l)een taken up at various tiines— and 
indeed the Qur’an comes near admitting this for 
its own time (vi, 93) — ^notably by the famous 
Abu’l-'Ala of Ma’arrah (t 449), of whose Fu^ul wa- 
Ohdydt some fragments aro preserved the work 
itself was destroyed from pious motives, though 
one person thought that it should have l)een 
allowed to exist as a monument of failure.’ The 
eminent vizier Ibn 'Abbad was not displca.sed when 
told that his own com]308itioiis were ernial to the 
Qur’an;* and we casually hear of bfioks written 
by professing Muslims in which the defects of t he 
Qnran were pointed out; one Ibn Abi’I-Baghl, 
who aspired to the vizierato in the 4th cent., is 
creditea with a work of the kind.’ 

The magical use of the Qur’an appears to have 
begun at an early time ; the practice of opening it 
for sortes is mentioned in the year 33,* and has 
been common over since; and rules for this em- 
ployment of the work are found in some MSS. 
Uortain passages are written on amulets, and the 
water in which some have been washed is thought 
to be a preservative or cure. 

y, Litera^ form. — The style of the Qur’an is 
twice described in the work itself by tlie word 
tartllf the purpose of this artifice being to fix it 
in the Pro^evs memory (xxv. 34); fho sense of 
the word is not exactly known, but it is likely to 
refer to the rhynio, the existence of which cannot 
be denied, being indeed demonstrated by the vari- 
ation in the oroer of the names Musa and Harun, 
of which the former as the more eminent should 

1 Jowney throunh Arabia, London, 18S6, i. 882. 

s Centenario di M, Jmari, Palermo, 1810, i. 228. 

S Yaqut, vL 286. 4 yft. ». 277, 207. 

» Wuzard, ed. H. F. Amedroz, Leyden, 1006, t>. 270. 

® Tabari, i. 2928. 
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properly have tha first place. But it is said to be 
improper to apply to tliis style the ordinary name 
for rhymed prose, sift which, according to a tradi- 
tion, was said by the Prophet to be characteristic 
of paganism. Oracles that are supposed to have 
been delivered by pagan wizards {kdhins) are, 
indeed, in a style tnat differs from that of the 
(Jur’an by the regularity of the rhyme ; these are 
most probably all spurious, as are other monuments 
of pre- Islamic Arabic prose ; in the later literature 
this stylo was popular especially for orations and 
official letters, the unit of the rhyme being usually 
a couiilet, sometimes extended to a triplet, whereas 
in the sermon stvle the rhyme has a tendency to 
be maintained throughout the discourse, perhaps 
in imitation of the Qur'an. Judged hy those per- 
formances, the rhyme of the Qur’an is illiterate, 
but such a view is naturally regarded as impious, 
and it is thought better to regard it as inimitable. 
In the Meccan period the Prophet was regarded as 
a poet by his countrymen, and this title might 
well be earned by the early eiaculatory surahs ; it 
is, however, repudiated witn vehemenoe in the 
Qur’an, partly perhaps because the poets were 
thought to be inspired hj jinn. Wliere, therefore, 
texts of the Qur’an admit of scansion according to 
one or other of the recognized metres, this is not 
Bupposed to be intentional ; and there is nowhere 
Bumcient of a series to make the word * metre’ 
applicable, though surah xciv. almost fulfils the 
conditions. 

Certain sUrahs contain besides special artifices ; 
thus in Iv. the texts are followed for the most part 
by the refrain, * Which then of the bounties of 
your Lord will ye twain deny?* which may be 
compared with tne refrain in the Song of the Three 
Holy Children and that in Ps 130. In xxxvii. 
after the story of each prophet the words ‘ Peace 
upon Ibrahim,* etc., follow, either the sentence or 
the name of the Prophet being accommodated to 
the rhyme. 

The tendency of the earlier sHrahs is to employ 
short sentences, whereas rhythms more accommo- 
dated to prose prevail in the later parts of the 
work. It is noticeable that neither the antithetic 
method which is characteristic of Hebrew poetry 
nor the counting of syllables which is usual in 
^riac forma an element in the style of the Qur’an, 
llie language claims to be perspicuous Arabic, and 
attention is often called to the clearness of the 
texts. This does not exclude the employment of 
phrases which require explanation ; about a dozen 
times sonic phrase is employed followed by the 
formula, ‘What is there to toll thee what it is?’ 
Though extreme orthodoxy denies the existence 
of foreign words in the Qur’an, it is generally 
ret'ognized that its style admits not only foreign 
proper names, but a considerable number of words 
oorrowed from other languages; a meritorious 
collection of these is to M found in the work 
of Suyuti,' which, however, contains many inad- 
missible statements. Many words are evidently 
of Persian, Ethiopic, Syriac, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin origin ; but it is impossible for us to discover 
whether they were introduced by the Prophet or 
were already familiar. Some of the foreign usages 
can more easily be distinguished and located by 
European than by native critics — e.g.t the employ- 
ment of fafh in the sense ‘judgment’ (Ethiopic), 
fntara for ‘create’ (the same), ya665r, ‘mighty* 
(Hebrew as applied to God), etc., where the Arabic 
language otlers possible interpretations. 

8 . Place in IslAm.— No sooner was the Qur’ftn 
published than it became the basis of education, 
oeing studied immediately after the acquisition of 
the alphabet; so the first Umayyad Khallfah, 
Mu’awiyah, when he appointed a man governor of 
1 TtyAn JtfUum al’Qur'dn, B S8. 


Ta’if, said, ‘He is in his ABC’; when made 
governor of Meocah, * He is in the Qur’an.* ^ Men 
were chastised by the Khalifah Walid i. for not 
having read it.* Public and private worship con- 
sisted largely in the repetition of portions of it; 
verses employed by the Prophet himself for this 
purpose are specified in traditions collected in the 
Musnad.* Alter the Prophet’s death it became 
the primary source of law, for in his own time it 
was liable to abroption or addition, whence in 
V, 48-55 Jews and Christians who require their 
causes judged are referred to the Law and the 
Gospel. The difficulties of using the work com- 
piled by 'Uthman for this purpose were very great, 
thougli not too groat for the ingenuity of the 
jurists, who began to arise in Medinah shortly 
after the Prophet’s death. The difficulty of teach- 
ing the Qur’an to foreign converts is said to have 
given rise to the study of Arabic grammar, for 
which of course it supplies an absolutely firm 
foundation. Orthodox tneologians, arguing from 
certain statements in it, declare that it contains 
all possible knowledge. If Fakhr al-Din al-Kazi 
(t 606) could find 10,000 problems suggested by the 
Fdtihah (introductory siirah of seven short verses), 
it should bo possible to discover ‘ a detailed account 
of everything ’ in it by the use of suitable methods. 

Citation of and reference to the Qur’an are 
exceedingly common in Muslim umrks, whether 
grave or gay. When the composition of State 
documents fell into the hands of non-Muslim 
secretaries, these persons were compelled hy the 
needs of their profession to acquire a competent 
knowledge of the book, though the strict interpre- 
tation of a verse cited above, ‘None save the 
cleansed shall touch it,* is thought to render such 
study highly improper ; and anecdotes are recorded 
of divine favour shown to grammarians who had 
refused to teach Jews or Christians their subject 
because of the necessary reference to Qur’anio 
usage. It is not easy, however, to reconcile with 
this theory the doctrine that the unbeliever should 
be converted by the miracle of the Qur’an ; the 
doctrine has to give way to the theory, so that 
those who raid the lands of unbelievers are for- 
bidden to carry the Qur’an with them le.st it fall 
into infidel hands. I’ranslation of the book was 
certainly not contemplated by the Prophet ; the 
rhyme obviously coiistitutes a great difficulty, and 
the initial letters of some surahs an even greater 
one ; Muslim sentiment has ord inarily been against 
attempts at translation even where the language 
of the version is one of those habitually and mainly 
used by Muslims; still such attempts have been 
made, though nothing resembling an ‘ authorized 
version * appears to exist in any Muslim language. 

The Muslim notion of the sacred book as tee 
main authority on law, the chief source of grammar, 
and the unapproachable model of eloquence not 
infrequently causes Muhammadan writers to mis- 
understand the place assigned to the Bible in 
Christian communities ; on the other hand} there 
seems little doubt that this theory has influenced 
the Jews and Christians who are resident in 
Muslim countrioa 

9 , Interpretation.— The sacred book gave rise to 
a great variety of studies, partly grammatical, 
partly exegetioal ; and the names of the authors 
who distinguished themselves in those lines with 
their works occupy some eleven pages of the 
Fihrist (28-39), though that work was composed 
near the end of the 4th century. Although 
Muhammadan learning attaches the very greatest 
importance to what is orally handed down, there is 
reason for thinking that the students had little 
to utilize besides tee consonantal text fixed by 

1 Tabari, il. 167, anno 64. * Ih. U. 1271, anno 96. 

3 1. 226, 280, 266, v. 26. 
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'Uthmftn at a time when the Arabic script left 
much ambiguity ; certain peculiarities may there- 
fore be duo to misreading of this text— e.igr., the 
form Yahyft for Yu^anan (John), Taghht for 
Tn’Qtli, and even Shu'aib for Hobab. Where 
either the words or the allusions offer difficulties, 
it does not appear that there was any trustworthy 
tradition which the interpreters could employ ; 

in vii. 174, when the Prophet is bidden tell 
the history of a man ‘ to whom we vouchsafed our 
signs, and who departed from them,* some suppose 
the person meant to be Balaam, others the Pronliot’s 
contemporary Umayyali b. Abi Salt ; a thin! sug- 
gestion is that he was ‘ the Monk,* i.e. a resident 
in Medinah who was unable to accept the mission 
of the Prophet. In xvi. 49 there occurs a phrase 
of which tne meaning is said to have been unlcnown 
to *Umar, and very unconvincing explanations of 
it are given. On the whole it may be said that 
the tradition furnished no help that is of value 
for tho explanation of hard passages, though the 
Prophet’s biography, where it is independent of the 
Quran, furnishes some. 

As Islam developed sects, the dogma of the 
infallibility of the sacred book was common to all ; 
hence the champions of those sects were compelletl 
to show that it supported their opinions ; and 
sectarian commentaries arose, of^ which not many 
specimens survived tho establishment of Ash'arite 
orthodoxy. The popularity of the Kaashaf of 
Zamakhshari (f 538), m which Mu'tazilite opinions 
are boldly maintained, is surprising, and must bo 
due to its author’s fame as a grammarian and lexi- 
cographer. That unorthodox opinions are not 
always easy to reconcile with the text may bo 
illustrated by his comment on iv. 61 ; 

‘ Vurily Clod forgivetli not asMooiatlon with Himself, but lie 
forjrivoth wimt is less than that to whom He will,' 
which he says means : 

‘dofl forgivoth not to whom He will association, unless he 
but He forgiveth whom He will what is loss than that, 
it he do repent.’ 

Yot perhaps the orthodox commentaries have at 
times to resort to equally drastic expedients. The 
most [lopular of the latter, the Madlim al-tanzll 
of Baidawi (f 691), is largely copied from Zamakh- 
shari’s work, and, tliough its author’s object was 
to refute the unorthodox passages, he has taken 
over not a few unthinkingly. For European 
scholars neither of these works has the interest of 
the much earlier commentary of the historian 
Tabari (t 31U), which is swollen to gigantic propor- 
tions by the chains of authorities quoted for each 
gloss ; even so, it is said, it is an abridgment of a 
work three times the size, but it appears to give a 
complete record of the Qur’anio interpretation 
current in its author’s time. Hence it is of groat 
value for tracing the sources of statements round 
in later works, from which the chains of authori- 
ties are onutte<l. Great praise is bestowed by 
Sprenger on the commentary of Tha’lahi (f 427), 
wnich is as yet unpublished ; and even greater is 
bestowed on that by his pupil Wabidi (f 487) in 
the account of this person given by Yflqfit (v. 101), 
who asserts that its merit was universally ac- 
knowledged. Mystical and devotional eomiiion- 
tarics Avere produced by SQfis, whose interpretations 
naturally wander far from the obvious sense of the 
))assageH. A commentary of this kind is that 
ascribed to Ihn 'Arabi. 

D. S. Marooliouth. 

10. Editions and various readings.— We have 
seen that the inspired oracles delivered by the 
Prophet in some circumstances of his life were not 
generally committed to writing. The Prophet 
had himself given orders nob to hasten Avith the 
Qur’an before its in.spiration was decided (xx. 113), 
and intimated that its collection, reading, and 
interpretation were lawful only to him (Ixxv. 16 f.). 


Our knowledge of how it was collected and put 
into the form in which we read it is commonly 
derived from writers belonging to tho 'Abbasiti 
period, or approximately to the 9th Christian 
century. The nece.ssity for a reasoned history of 
tho Qiir’fin does not seem to have been felt very 
acutely under the Umayyad and tho Pious 
Klialifahs; what occasioned the ap|»eHrance of 
sonro critical works on this subject was the era of 
rolidous controversies which animated the learned 
circles of tho city of the Khalifate. At tho end of 
the 8th cent. Timothy, Nestorian patriarch resid- 
ing in Baghdftd, had a public disemssion before tlie 
Khallfah Mahdi and the Muslim theologians of 
his time ; Ahu Nob, secretary to the governor of 
Mosul, was writing about the same time a refuta- 
tion of the Qur’an in liis native town (c. A.D. 820). 
Al-Kindi was completing his famous Apology of 
Christianity at tho court of Ma’milii. These 
public discussions and apologies, which contain 
severe criticisms of the Qur’an, had tho salutary 
effect of inducing the Muslim tlieologians to define 
their positions with regard to their scriptures. 

The method of reasoning from data fiirnishe,d 
by authors living more than two hundred years 
after the events is somewhat precarious, and 
indeed there are scholars who would give but little 
erodonce to their stories. In view of this sceptical 
attitude of outsiders, great care is taken by the 
Muslim authors to autlienticate their Mtatemeiils, 
by a chain of uninterrupted links of oral tradi- 
tionists going back to iliu first 3'oars of tho Jlijrah ; 
frcquontly also there is reference to some ajHjounts 
of men living at the end of the Ist Islamic cent., 
Avho in their turn had heard thenii from companions 
of the Prophet ; but, as these intermediary tradi- 
tioni.sls have written nothing Avhich has come 
down to us, it is practi(!ally with men of the 9th 
cent, and even of a later elate that avo generally 
work. These oral compilations afford for our 
investigations a field extending from tho lifotime 
of the Prophet to A.D. 705, or roughly from A.H. 
1 to 86. Acconling to their attribution of the 
Collection [Jam) of the Qur’an (1) to tlie lifetime 
of the Prophet, (2) to the time of the Pious 
Klialifahs, (3) to the time of the Umayyad Kluilifah 
'Abdul- Malik and his lieulenaiit tliose oval 

traditions Avill he classed in three groups. 

If any Qur’anic verses were written in the 
Prophet’s lifetime, they must have been Avrittcii by 
secretaries and amanuenses. F rom d i fferen t sou i ces 
combined tho number of these amanuenses totals 
forty, but it is very doubtful whether many of 
them did really hell) the Prophet in his literary 
task. The longest list is given by Ihn al-Aihir,' 
Oyarhakri,® Nawawl,® ami TaharL^ 
ibn Sad® enumerates ten different persons ^^ho 
had collected tho Qur’an in the time of Ihe Prophet. 
Bukhari ® reduces this number to four ; the FikrisV 
gives seven. Tabari* counts also four persons as 
having accomplished this task, hut, as their names 
differ somet imes considcrahly in the various lists, 
we may perhaps be justified in saying thatnotliing 
was known with certainty at the time of the above 
writers. Some of them indeed report other oral 
traditions to the effect that it Avas 'Utliman, the 
third Khalifah, who collected the Qur’an under (he 
Khalifate of 'Urnar * or that its collection in 
is duo to 'Umar himself.^® Suyuti^^ has gathered 
a considerable number of such trail it ions, two of 
which have appealed to the critics of last century ; 
1 ITud, Cairo, a.ii. 15J86-S7, i. 50. 

8 Tarikh, Cairo, a.ii. 1283, ii. 181. 

« Tahdhih, ed. K. WiiHtenfeld, CdUinpren, is<2 47, p. 87. 

4 AnnaUa, Leyden, 18T8-t)0, i. 1782, ii. 2, 83ii. 

«* 'fabaqdt, Leyden, 1912, il. 112-114. « iil. 307. 

7 V. 27. » ii. 2, 886. 'J Ibn Sa'd, ii. 11.3. 

10 Hm Sa'd, in Noldeke’i ueaeh. deu Qorafia, QoUingen, 1860, 
p. 193. 

H Jfqdn, cd. Calcutta, 1864, p. 183. 
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they are those first reported by BnkhArl * and then 
reproduced by many .subsequent writers. They 
state that Zaid ibn Thabit, one of the amanuenses 
of the Prophet, undertook the collection of the 
Qur’an at the request of the first and third 
Khalifahs, and that he made two recensions of it, 
hi.s sources for the first recension under Abu llakr 
having been palm-branches, white stones, bones, 
and memory of men ; the second recension, which 
took place under the Khalifate of ’UthmAn, would 
be an official revision of the previous one, its 
primary ol)ject having apparently been to put an 
end to the * discrepancies about the Book as the 
Jews and the Christians have.* His work finished, 
the Khalifah found himself powerful enough to 
destroy or burn ‘ everything else from the Qur’an 
(found) in the form of ^hifah or to 

circulate his version, he sent * to every country* a 
mmhaf of what Zaid had transcribed. Nothing is 
said aoout what hapiiened to the direct witnesses 
of the revelation— tlie white stones, l)ones, and 
palm -branches ; but in the absence of better data 
the story is generally accepted as true by all 
writers belonging to a |>eriud later than the 9th 
cent., and is quoted in our days almost in every 
composition referring to the sacred liook of Islam. 
The plausibility of the account is brooded over by 
some subsequent writers, who put the following 
accusation into the mouth of the third Khallfah’s 
enemies : 

* The Qur'&n was in many books, and thou discredltedst thsm 
all but one,' > and he ' tore up tho Book.* < 

It wonld be unsafe, however, to believe that this 
tradition can account for all the difficulties. For 
instance, there are numerous verses which refer to 
the Qur’fin as kit&h not only in the sense of a 
‘written thing,’ but also in the sense of a ‘real 
book* (xlvi. 11, Ixviii. 87, etc.). These versos, if 
not intoimolated, can hardly be explained if the 
sources for the first edition of Zaid were only 
palm-leaves, white stones, memory of men, bones, 
and such things. 

An attempt to produce an official edition of the 
Qur’ftn is also attributed to the Umayyad Khalifah 
'Alalul-Malik and his lieutenant Hajjaj. They 
are said to have written copies of the Qur’ftn and 
sent them to different provinces, as the third 
Khalifah had done before them.^ Some historians 
tell also that they proscribed various readings 
which wore used in their time.® Others go even 
so far as to ascribe to them the final collection of 
the Qur’an,® and some put in the mouth of the 
Khalifah the important saying, 

•I fear death In the month of Kama<}An— In it I was born, in 
it I was weaned, in it / have eollecUid efts Qur’dn {jama tul 
Qur*ana\ and in it I was elected Khalifah.' 7 

It is a well-known fact that tho Shfah writers 
accuse them of the elimination of many verses. 

After A.H. 86 the process of collecting the 
Qur’An came to an end, and, so far as we are 
aware, there are no historical data after this 
period for its further standardization ; and thore- 
tore it is highly probable that the text with which 
we are famuiar is the very text sanctioned by its 
qurrd (reciters and readers) of the end of the Ist 
Islamio cent., and officially recognized by the 
third Khalifah. 

Besides the official copy of the State, traces are 
found of the recensions mode by other collectors of 
the Qur’an, and the Muslim traditionists have pre- 
served the names of some of them. Three deserve 
special mention: Ubayy b. Ka'b, ‘All b. Abi 

1 iii. a I- 8. 2962. » Jb. ii. 1, 610. 

* Jbn hu|^ni&k, Tntiifdr, Cairo, a.ii. 1309, iv. 72-74 ; 'Asljcalaui, 
2taJ\ in Kindi, Wulilt, London, 1912, p. 816. 

BIbu al-Athir, iv. 463: Ibn KhalfikAu, Viet det hemmet 
illuttres de Vielamiamt, oa. McG. de Slane, Paris, 1342, i. 188. 

4 Al-Kindi, Apology^ p, 77, cd. W. Muir, London, 1887. 

7 Barhubrtcus, Chron. Arab., Beirut, li^, p. 104. 


fAlib, and * Abdallah b. Mas'fld. The two first are 
believed by all the best and earliest autliorlties 
quoted above to have even collected their Qur’Ana 
in the lifetime of the Pitiphet, but, as the Sultana 
and their officials hod proscribed tlieir copies, 
sometimes under pain of death, the author of the 
Fihriat^ was unable to find a single one for 
purposes of comparison, and he contents himself 
with re^rting the saying of Facjl b. ShadhAn that 
some of his friends had seen a copy of Ubayy’a 
recension, the order of which he gives ; on p. 26 
the order followed by Ibn Mos'ud is also exhibited 
on the anthority oi the same man. As to the 
nature of their wording we are somewhat more 
fortunate, since the commentators have recorded 
it whenever it was known in their time. Zamakh- 
shari is in this respect the best source of informa- 
tion. Some words are so different that we are 
entitled to believe that at least a few of them come 
from a source completely foreign to that of the 
official text. 

In xlx.i67 the official text hat, *I ihall come forth*; but 
Mat'ud reada, * And He will i^ve thee.* Mostly, however, these 
varianta consUt of synonynia or of one or two added or elimi- 
nated words, such as ‘ sayins * for ‘ order ’ (xlx. 6.*>), ‘ they will 
become cloven * for * they will burst asunder' (xlx. 92), ‘people 
were disputing * for * disputed * (xix. 86). 

Some Shfah books give examples of wonderful 
interpolations, and their authors state that the 
words that they have added had been purposely 
deleted from the official text, but there is reason 
to believe that most of them are the outcome of 
political intrigues which cannot seriously affect 
the early edition. One of tho best works on this 
theme is the Kdji of Abu Ja'far-al-KulIni (f A.H. 
328), which was lithographed in Persia in A.H. 
1‘281. From a MS in the John liylands library 
we extract the following example (fol. 161) ; 

* And if ye are In doubt of what we have revealed unto our 
servant, concerning 'All, tlien l)ring a Surah like il * (ii. 21). 

The same author says that some of these interpola- 
tions were found in tho Qur’Ans used in the time 
of Imam Rida (t A.H. 203) ; his contention is set 
forth in such an emphatic manner that w'e are 
obliged to believe him. The end of v. 1 1 and the 
beginning of v, 12 oi surah xlii. were, according to 
him (id.), as follows : 

* A great thing to the idolaters Is that which thou callest 
them to, 0 Muhammad, concerning the authority of 'All.’ 

More serious is the attempt of contemporary 
scholars who have called attention to some inter- 
polations, political or religious. P. Casanova* 
naa gathered several of them. 

The variants of the official text itself are of two 
kinds. Some are due to the defective character of 
the Arabic script, which has many letters distin- 

f uishable from one another only by an extraneous 
ot put over or under them. Since the ancient 
Qur’Anic MSS were undotted, gurnl of one 
country often read words with letters different 
from those adopte<l by qurrd of another country. 
A second series of variants consists mainly of the 
addition or omission of one or two consonants, 
such as the copulative particle wdw and the 
feminine f. Many books have been writt(3n to 
collect these various readings, tho handiest being 
the MuIpnS of DAni (A.D. 1052). Even in the l*2tn 
Christian cent. Zamakhshari tells us that there 
were copies which occasionally added complete 
words to the standard text. 

In xix. 19 some copies whioh he used added * he ordered me,* 
and in xx. 16 some others added, ' How can 1 show it to you 
(the hour)?' 

Our knowledge of these variants is derived exclu- 
sively from the commentators and some works 
written ad hoc by Muslim theologians. There are 

1 P. 27. 

s Mohammed et la fin du monde, Paris, 1911-14, ii. ' Notes 
complAmentaires,' p. 146 f . 
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in public libraries of Europe many Qur’&nic MSS 
of high antiquity, the oldest dating probably from 
the 2nd iHlamio cent., but, apart from some 
anomalies of spelling due to the rudimentary char- 
acter of the early Arabic orthography, no real 
variant can be detected in them. This conclusion 
is borne out by Nbldoke, who examined some such 
MSS, and by the present writer, who for the 
purpose of this article consulted three of them 
preserved in the John Bylands library. To our 
knowledge, therefore, the only extant MS which 
oilers slight variations is a palimpsest in the 
possession of Mrs. A. 8. Lewis; its underscript 
contains scraps of Qur’ftns written by diilerent 
bands, and its variants consist of the addition or 
omission of a few consonants which, however, do 
not injure the general meaning, although in two 
cases it has words completely foreign to those of 
the olticial copy ; there are sufficient grounds for 
stating that souie of these scraps belonged to those 
early Qur’&nic copies of Medlnah, KCLfah, and 
Damascus, which, according to D&ni and other 
writers, exhibited such variants. 

IX. External evidence for the existence of the 
Qur’ftn.— If we mistake not, there is no mention 
of the QurAn in any Christian book till the end of 
the 8th century. The date of the Christian 
sources corresponds approximately with the first 
written records of tho Muslim world. A curious 
fact is that the Christiana of the beginning of 
Islam did not call the Muhammadans by the words 

* Muslims ’ or * Daniiites,’ which refer to a religious 
belief, but simply applied to them tho adjectives 

* Hagarians,’ * Ishmaelites,’ and * which 

denote their ethnological origins rather than their 
religious system. JNunierous writers seriously 
believed that these Ha^^arians had come not so 
much to spread a new religion as to conquer new 
towns. The Muslims were helped in their con- 
quests hy many Chri.stian Araos, such as the 
^w'erful tribes of 13anu Taghlib, ’Aktil, Tanttkb, 
and Tau*, whose evangelization goes back to the 
4th century, John of Phenek' expressly states 
about A.D. 690 that among the first Arab con- 
querors there W'ere many Christians, some Mono- 
physites and Melchites, and some Nestorians. 

The anonymous historian printed by Guidi* 
gives Muhammad in tho second half of the 7th 
cent, as a mere general professing the old A bra* 
bamio faith preserved in tho town of Madiau 
(Medinah), named after the fourth son of Abraham 
from Keturah. John of Phenek * attributes to him 
certain practices de^ ialing in some points from 
tho customs of tho Old Covenant, but the word 
mashilrnanutha which ho uses suggests that in his 
time and to his knowledge there was nothing yet 
committed to writing among tho Muslims. Ijiis 
view of a political rather than doctrinal character 
of tho Prophet’s teaching is generally followed by 
all early Christians. Joannes Damoscenns, writing 
at a later date, is more precise. Although not 
mentioning any sacred book, he refers to some 
Qur’anic doctrines and expresses his opinion about 
Muhammad as follow'S : 

* Down to the timo of Horaclius (the Ifhmaolitee) worBhlppc<! 

iclolB ; from this time to our days a pseudo-prophet has risen to 
them, named who through colloquies with an Arlan 

monk had aocess to the Old and New Testaments, and founded 
a special eect.*^ 

From a discussion which took place in Syria on 
Sunday, 9th May, A.D. 639, between 'Arar the 

* amir ^ and John I. the Monophysite patriarch of 
Antioch, it would seem that tho teacliing of the 
QurAn on tho matter of heritages, the denial of the 
divinity and death of Christ, and on the subject of 

1 Sources suriagues, od. A. Miiigana, Leipzig, 1008, i. Ii6 f. 

* Ckron. Min. in V(rrp. Script. Chr. Onsnl. Iv., Parli, 1903, 

pp. 80, 88. 

V Loc, eit. 


the T6rah, for whioh Muhammad’s oracles show^ 
a marked predilection, was familiar to the Arab 
conquerors present in the discussion ; but, on the 
other hand, it is certain that no Islamic book was 
mentioned in the course of the colloquy. This public 
discussion, the Syriac text of which has been pnb* 
lislied by P. Nau in JA vi. [1916] 248, is recorded 
by the historians Michel* and BarhebwBUS.* The 
Qur’anio do^a which denies sufi'erings to Christ 
frequently helped the Nestorians against the 
Jacobites. So we are told in the letters of the 
patriarch Isho* Yabh of about A.D. 647.* John of 
Phenek* informs us that the Arabs * liad a special 
order from tbe one who was their leader in favour 
of the Christian people and the monks.’ This w'onld 
scarcely tend to corroborate ix. 31, 34, but it is in 
harinony with v. S5. 

The first mention of the Qur’An by Christian 
writers is closely associated with U»o story of the 
monk Sergius Bbna (*the esteemed’) which was 
current in Christian circles about the middle of 
the 8th cent., or some hundred years after the 
death of the Prophet. Tt is told in a modihed 
form BO persistently by Eastern and Western 
writers, and by Muslim traditionists thumselves, 
that one is tempted to believe that it may contain 
some vague elements of truth. 

The legend tells that an excommunicated monk 
called Sergius helped Muhammad in his literary, 

S olitical, and religious career, and that after his 
oath his r61e of mentor was taken up by a Jewish 
rabbi called Ka‘b. According to .loannes Damas- 
cenus,** Sergius was an Arian monk. More prob- 
able is the opinion held by all the Eastern and 
many Western historians that he belonged to the 
Nestorian oommnnity. The main sources of criti- 
cism are the Arabic Apology of al- Kindi (c. A.D. 
820) and the Syriac text printed by W. Gottheil 
in ZA xiii. ff. (1898 ff.), which hero and thoro con- 
tains elements dating from the same period. Some 
scholars of our day have oven gone so far as to 
assert that tho story of Sergius is necessary for the 
right understanding of the QurAn.^ 

To Sergius are attributed, in their hypothesis, 
the very numerous passages worded in Wio follow- 
ing manner : 

•But it Qod bring tboe bat^k to a company of them, and they 
ask thee leave to go forth, say, “ You snail never go forth with 
me '"(lx. 84). 

In this sentence tho suliject of the imperative 
* .say ’ can hardly bo ‘ God ’ ; otherwise instead of 
tho word * God’ we should have had the pronoun 
* I.* Until tho story of Sergius is more surely 
established, nothing definite can bo made of tliesc 
surmises. The Muslim traditionists have as 
usual modified proi>er names foreign to them ; so 
instead of mar Yahh they read the iineoininon 
Murhih\ and instead of naming Sergius they 
gonorally adopted for his proper name the Syriac 
word Bhira, which means ‘the esteemed,’ an<l 
which is applied by the Syrians to every monk as 
a title. Too Muslim traditions beuriug on the 
subject have been gathered by Spreiiger and 
Nhldeke,^ and the Byzantine sourees have been 
analyzed by Nau.® 

12. Translations.— Tho Qiir’ftn has been trans- 
lated into many European languages, but, as its 
miracle lies in its style, it is doubtful whether 
any of these translations can satisfy all (he 
exigencies of a Semitic language exhibiting 
the phenomenon of rliyraed prose (saj'). The 
Oriental images coloured by the tints of local 
1 Chron., cd. J. B. Ohabot. Paris, 1800-1900, ii. 481. 

* Chron. Eeel., ed. J. T. Laniy, Louvain, lH7i!-^77, i. 276. 

» CoTfK Script. Christ. Orient. Ixiv. I1904J 07, 251. 

4 Loc. eit. 0 Loc. eit. 

6 Nau, Expansion nestorienne, Paris, 1014, p. 214 f., a»d JA 
vl. [19161 248. 

t ZDMO xil. [1868] 288, 090. 

8 Expaneiannestorienne, p. 214 f. 


4 ra xcW. 764. 
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tomes are also to be counted among the many 
climculties which the translator has to meet, not 
to 8i)eak of the i)lay on words, or intended catch- 
words of which only the original Arabic can give a 
true idea. 

The first translations came into existence im- 
mediately after the period of the Crusades, when 
Western people became more acquainted with 
Islam. At the initiative of Petrus Veiierabilis, 
abbot of Gluray, the Qur’in was rendered into 
Latin by R<mert of Retina and Hermann of 
Dalmatia in 1 143, and published in Basel in 1543 
by T. Bibliander. A bettor translation is that of 
L. Maracci ( Padua, 1698). An Arabic- Latin Qur’an 
was published (Leipzig, 1768) by J. F. Froriep. 

The first French translation is apparently that 
of A. du Ryer (Paris, 1647). Better translations 
are those by M. Savary (do. 1783), M. Kasimirski 
(do. 1840), and G. Pauthier (do. 1852). 

The iirst English translation is the extremely 
bad one made from du Ryer’s version by A. Ross 
(1648-88). A much better, but soniewhat para- 
phrastic, translation is that of G. Sale (London, 
1734). J. M. Rodwell’s version of 1861 marks the 
first attempt to arrange the surahs chronologically ; 
the translation of E. H. Palmer {SBE vi., ix., 
Oxford, 1880-82) is more literal. 

The earliest Italian version seems to be that 
made from the ]..atin of Bibliander by A. Arriva- 
bene (Venice, 1547). A recent and much better 
version is that by A. Fracassi (Milan, 1914). 

The first German translations were made from 
the Latin, the Italian, and the English. A better 
translation is that of G. Wahl (Halle, 1828), which 
is a revision of that by F. K. Boysen (do. 1773). 
A more recent version is that of L. Ullmann 
(Bielefeld, 1853). 

There are also several Dutch versions, the best 
of which, it isisaid, is that by H. Koijzer (Haarlem, 
1860). A Russian version appeared at Petrograd 
in 1776. J. Toniberg undertook in 1876 a transla- 
tion into Swedish. 

All the above translations are by European 
Christians. Some Muslims have in the last few 
years tried to render their Scriptures into English ; 
the translation by Muhammad Abdul • Ilakitn 


Khan (London, 1905) and that by Mirza Abdul- 
Fazl (All&hAbftd, 1911)^ deserve special mention. 
The editor of the Islamic Beviev} has announced a 
now translation, but ai-ManUr^ is protesting 
against such an enterprise. Possibly it is of this 
translation, comprising, it is said, 30 volumes, 
that the first instalment appeared in 1916. 

We cannot know the precise year in which the 
Qur’an began to be translated into Oriental 
languages. The public libraries of Europe contain 
many MSS showing translations of the Qur’&n 
into Persian and Turkish. These versions do not 
seem to go back much before the era of the first 
Latin translations. There is reason to believe 
that a translation into Persian was in existence in 
the 13th century. The oldest MS to our know- 
ledge which contains a translation into old Turk! 
is found in the John Ry lands Librar^a beautiful 
MS of several volumes. The old Turki version 
which it contains may possibly date from the 14th 
centu^. The MS contains the Arabic text with an 
interlinear translation into Persian and Eastern 
Turkish, but the translation dill'ers sonietimos 
from the text (so the Arabic text of the MS in iii. 
116 has *and if it befall them,’ while both Persian 
and Turki translations have * and if it befall you ’). 
There are manv modern translations into Persian ; 
the edition of Calcutta (A.D. 1831) and that of Delhi 
(1316 A. H.) seem to have widest circulation. Appar- 
ently the Turkish Government did not encourage 
the translation of the Qiir’&n into Osmaiili Turkish, 
and it was only after the proclamation of the so- 
called Constitution in 1908 that a certain Ibrahim 
Hilmi could in 1912 print his version at Constanti- 
nople. It is said that the most used translation 
into Urdu is that by Wali Ullah (Delhi, 1790). 
We learn from the Moslem World* Wxai a Christian 
missionary, W. Goldsack, had in 1908 undertaken 
a translation into Bengali. 

Litbraturb. — A bibliography of works which had appoared 
In Kurope bearing on the Qur'Rn was published by V. Cnauvin, 
Biblio^phiei det ouvragea arabea, vol. x., ‘Le floran et la 
Tradition,' Li<^e, 1907. Of native works, Jalal al-Din-Suyt\ti 
(t 911 A.U.), itq&n fi 'xUwn al-Qufan, first printed Calcutta, 
A.®. 1867, is the most complete. A. MiNQAN A. 

1 xvil. 794. a V. I1016J 268. 
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RABBINISM.~See Judaism. 

RACE.— I, Race-feeling and ethnology.— The 

word ’race’ is used in dinorent senses by men of 
science and ordinary people. The soientinc ethno- 
logist is concerned to find some nrecise, objective 
classification of mankind, and ne employs the 
word ‘race’ to denote the particular differentia by 
whic.h he classifies. As he classifies principally by 
physiological factors, such as shapes and propor- 
tions of skulls, degrees of pigmentation, facial 
angles, cross-sections of the liair, and so on, be 
grou])s the human species into corresponding 
‘races’ — doliclioceuhalic and braohyccphalic, 
brunette and blonde, prognathous and ortho- 
gnathous, round-haired and elliptical-haired. This 
physiological classification is dealt with in detail 
in the art. Ethnology, but there are other 
objective or apparently objective characteristics 
which can be, and generally are, taken into 
account. Men can be classified by their lan^ago, 
and in this sense we can talk of the Latin, 
Teutonic, or Slav race. It is equally admissible to 
olassify them by their social organization (matri- 


archy or patriarchy, blood-feud or criminal law, 
primogeniture or division of inheritance, etc.), or 
by their material technique (stone age, iron age, 
nomadism, a^culturalism, industrial revolution, 
etc.). All these classifications are taken into 
account by the ethnologist. See artt. Ethnology, 
Mothkr-right, Blood-feud, Law, Inherit- 
ANOE, First-born, Agriculture, Hunting and 
Fishing, Pastoral Peoples, etc. 

It is worth noting here that the ethnologist fre- 
quently blunders in attempting to make ailferent 
schemes of classification coincide with one another. 
He tends to identify the group with yellow skins, 
round hair, and slanting eyes with the group that 
speaks agglutinative languages, or even with the 
poui) that has a shamanistic religion, and to 
bracket together all these dilferentife as the marks 
of a single race. This tendency is unscientific, 
because it does not correspond to the facts. There 
are white populations, like the Finns, Magyars, 
and Ottoman Turks, who speak languages of the 
agglutinative family. There are yellow nopula- 
tions which are Christian, Muhammadan, or 
Buddhist in religion. The groups based on these 
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diflerent factors of classification out completely 
^ross one another; and these cross-divisions 
increase with the increase of civilization, for the 
‘objective* characteristics of civilized communi- 
ties are more highly differentiated and more 
subject to modification than those of primitive 
man. 

The tendency to ignore this fact is an instinctive 
approximation, on the part of the scientist, to the 
popular conception, and marks the distinction 
between ethnolog^^ and race-feeling. Kaco-feeliug 
represents the divisions between races os clear-cut 
and absolute. The idea that men can belong to 
one race in one respect and to another in another 
is quite foreign to it, and this simple view is not 
contradicted by the data of its experience, for 
many of the scientific ethnologist's difierentim are 
unknown to it. No racial feeling, for instance, 
has ever been excited by difference in skull-form, 
on which particular stress is laid in ethnological 
classification. Only students are acutelv aware of 
the cranial differentia, which demands tue applica- 
tion of exact scientific measurements to hundreds 
of thousands of human beings, and an elaborate 
synthesis of the experiment^ data, before it can 
lie used. Yet, though race-feeling is unscientific 
and uninformed, it is a very real factor in social 
psytdiology, and it is the purpose of this article to 
examine its nature. 

liaco-feeling generally asserts itself by contrast 
with other social principles. 

The bunds and divisions which it creates, and 
actions which it excites, are remarkably different 
from those produced by the.feeling of State. As 
members of a state, men are nearly always pre- 
pared to go to war for their state and to fight 
members of another state which is thought to 
menace their own state’s existence. Community 
of race-feeling does nut inhibit in ai^ degree this 
willingness to fight, and .some of the nerccst politi- 
cal wars have been inter-racial ; e.g,^ the white 
populations in the Northern and Southern States 
of the United States felt themselves racially one, 
yet, because they were divided politically into 
Virginians, Pennsylvanians, and so on, and the 
Virginians held oy ‘ State rights,* while the 
Pennsylvanians held by ‘ the Union,’ they wont to 
war with one another and fought out their diflcr- 
enco. Again, the English-speaking (‘Anglo- 
Saxon*) race as a whole is divided into two politi- 
cal groups — the British Empire and the United 
States— which have been more hostile to one 
another than friendly. Britain is the only State 
against which the United States of America have 
fouglit twice since their independent existence. 
It has been the same with Prussians and Austrians 
on the European continent. Both were Gormans, 
yet they went to war with one another repeatedly 
for more than a century to decide whether the 
Prussian or Austrian State should have the 
hegemony of Germany. 

When we study this politioal feeling, it seems 
the paramount principle that divides or unites 
mankind. Yet all the time there are other rela- 
tions between Germans as such, or * Anglo-Saxons * 


ance. The American draws his culture from 
Milton, King James’s Bible, and Shakespeare ; he 
holds by the Habeas Corpus Act as tlie foundation 
of his civil liberties; he makes pilgrimages to 
English castles and cathedrals as shrines in which 
the romance of his early history is preserved, while 
the Englishman, on his part, takes pride in the 
voyages of Sir Walter lialeigh and the Pilgrim 
Fathers, which were the foundation of the United 
States. It is the same with the I’nissian and 
Austrian. Turn their minds from Sa<iowa and 
Frederick the Great to Goethe or the hero Siegfried, 
and they become simply Germans, of one ‘ race ’ 
with one another anu with the German-speaking 
Swiss. 

In most human societies there is, in fact, a sense 
of some 'objective* grouping more pennaneut, and 
in the last resort more strong, than the political 
organization created artificiiuly by acta of will. 
You may make and unmake social contracts, draw 
up acts of union and declarations of independence, 
make slavery a legal status or abolish it by emanci- 
pation, but these underlying bonds and divisions 
remain eternal, and are not to bo modified by 
human desire or human contrivance. This object- 
ivity of race is proverbial. ‘ Blood is thicker than 
water,* we say, when we see the bond of race- 
feeling overcoming the divisions of interest and 
accident ; or ' Can the Ethiopian change his skin ? *, 
when race-feeling emerges as a disruptive force 
and checks some eflbrt after fraternity or common 
citizenship by the conviction that ‘ Black is Black 
and White is White,* and that good intentions 
cannot change them. 

This sense of an objective grouping has played 
an important part in history, of winch we shall 
give a brief account. But it is essential to note, 
once again, that we are dealing with the sense, or 
mental representation, of objective grouping, and 
not with the really objective classification which 
the scientific ethnologist sets out to discover. The 
factors which race-feeling represents to itself as 
objective, and from which its stimulus is derived, 
are often far from being objective in fact. They 
vary perpetually from each other and from the 
scientific norm. But it is the representation, and 
not the external stinnilus of it in any given case, 
that is the important element in the feeling of 
race. 

2. Racial myths.-^In a completely isolated, and 
also completely imdiflerentiated, human group the 
race-feeling of the morn hers would he an accurale 
scientific analysis of the real objective factors con- 
stituting tlie cnara(!ter of the group. These factors 
would be handed down unincrcasod and iindiiiiin- 
ished from one generation to another, and their 
aggregate would be as constant as the racc-foeling 
that it stimulated represented it to be.^ But this 
is only an abstraction, and there are no actual 
human groups of this kind. There is no known 
group which does not mix and cross itself to some 
extent with other groups of mankind, and it is 
robable historically that all existing groups are 
iflerentiations from a single original stock. Even 
endogamoufi communities, which aim (of course 


OB such, which are unatiected by the political unsuccessfully) at isolation, tend, on the other 
barriers that happen to arise among them. The hand, to a specially sharp diffi^rentiation of *niar- 
Northemers made the political rights of the Ngoto riagc-classes^ internally. Whether by internal 
race the chief principle for which they fought, but differentiation or by coalescence with other groups 
their race-feeling towards the Negro nos remained outside, the permanence and objectivity of the 
as strong as, or stronger than, tne Southerners*, group-character are in practice destroyed, and the 
The tabu against intermarriage between the black sense of permanence and objectivity, which we call 
and white races is still as absolute in the North race-feeliiig, can therefore only express itself intel- 
aa in the South, while Northern and Southern lectually by a myth. 

Whites have intermarried os freely since the Civil i Even in a perfectly isolated and undifferentiated t^roup this 
War as before it. Again, the political schism i.. 

between the United States and Britain has not 
affected their feeling of a common racial inlierit- 


the character of any living organism are infinite, or, in other 
words, that there Is a constant process of variation which 
makes immunity from differentiation itn|H)ssibIe. 
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There are probably the rudiments of a racial 
myth wherever race-feeling exists, though they 
are often inarticulate and do not attract onr atten* 
tion. There are cases, however, in which myths 
have been deliberately inventod to express existing 
race-feeling or even to stimulate race-feeling where 
it did not before exist. 

The name ' Belgium ' ia a myth|of this artiflcla] kind. In 
18.10-31 curtain populations which had been grouped ‘together 
politically, and separated from their neighbours, for about three 
centuries by accidents of ecclesiastical history and the dynastic 
balaiKie of power, felt an impulse to break away from Iiolland, 
with which the act of a European Oongrese had united Uiem for 
the pa«t fifteen years, and to fonn an independent Mlitioid 
group of their own. The Impulse issued in a revolution ; the 
revolution was successful ; a new state was founded. It was a 
very living state— the creation of a group which had Just 
asserted its independence by fighting for it. and was deter- 
mined to Tiiaintain it for the future. But this group and this 
state were without a name. The country had been called the 
Hpauish Netherlands or the Austrian Netherlands for the past 
three hundred years, but these names were merely negative ; tliey 
expressed the absence of any independent group-impulse and 
group-idea, and therefore could not express the new growth 
and realization of them. A new name was wanted for a new 
thing ; and the Southern Nethorlaoders, ransacking history, 
appropriated the name of a conglomeration of tribes that lived 
between the Seine and the Meuse when Cesar con^crod Qaul. 
The real connexion between Cesar’s ' Beige * and * Belgioa ’ and 
the new group and state of 1831 was Infinitesimal. Cesar’s 
Beige spoke Celtic, the Netherlanders Teutonic and Romance, 
and even the Romance-speaking half of the group were only 
very doubtfully descended from Latinised Bolgic provincials. 
There was no relevant continuity of culture, for the Nether- 
landers drew their cultural Inspiration from mediuval Flanders 
and Revolutionary France, the theirs from the Gentnd 

European iron age, and then from Rome. But the dead name 
artifleioUv revived was given life by the new group-feeling by 
which it had been appropriated. All the national feeling of 1881 
found expression in the Belgian myth ; and in 1014— the next 
great crisis in the national history— King Albert exhorted his 
army to withstand the Germans by the reminder that Ctesar 
had called the Belgso the bravest of the Oauls. In eighty-three 
yean an academic myth bad penetrated to the heart of a group- 
emotion. 

The stimulation of feeling by an artificial myth, where the 
feeling did not exist before, can be illustrated from the history 
of Athens. About 611 b.o. the AthenloQ statesman Klaiathenei 
wished to abolish the tra<litioual groupings within the Athenian 
State, which were bound up with the old social order, and to 
establish new groupings in their place which would stimulate a 
more democratic feeling in the membera of them. The new 
groups that he planned were highly artificial in their character. 
They were to be territorial, but, to prevent them from becoming 
vehicles of local feeling, the territory of each group was to be 
scattered in three different parts of Attica. The problem 
before Kleistheues was to inspire these new artificial groups 
with a corporate feeling stronger than the loyalty to the tradi- 
tional groups. Unless Tie solved this, his reorganization might 
nominally be accented, '.but would have no practical influence on 
Athenian pollticiu life. Yet the traditional groups not only 
were knit bv the bonds of kinship and locality, which Kiel- 
•thenea deliberately eschewed; they were fortified by the 
existing body of Attic mythology, which traced back the 
ancestry of each and iftparpia and y4vor to some hero wor* 
shippeti by the Athenian people. 

Kleisthenes decided to canonize his artificial groups by 
inventing an even more artificial myth for each of them. He 
drew up a panel of a hundred Attic heroes, asked the god at 
Delphi to scU«t the ten most suitable, and then procuimed 
Uiese ten as the apxi/yf vt tr (' ancestors ' or ’ founders ’) of his 
ten new ^vAai. To a modern statesman tills would have 
seemed the surest way of exposing the new to ridicule, 

but Kleisthenes knew Just where the vein of raoe-feeling^ in his 
fellow-countrymen lay. The statues of the ten ipxny^y^it were 
solemnly set up before the government bouse at Athens: 
festivals were enjoined on their ^vActcu in their honour ; and 
the contingent of each was placed under its own hero’s 
protection In war. And In less than a century the 
were the most living myth in Athens after the national myth of 
Athene Polias. They had ap|>eared to their tribesmen in battle : 
they were appealed to in putrioUc sp^ches ; in fact, they had 
developed individual personalities, ^e new mvth hod struck 
root, and it had brought a new gnroup-feeling with it The new 
tftvAai supplantetl the old as completely as the Departments 
supplanted the old French Provinces, and an Athenian now 
felt that he was an Ereclitheld or Pandionld, and all his 
ancestors before him, back to Erechtheus or PaMion himself. 
The ten ^vAai, invented by an Athenian's statesmanship, had 
become for other Athenians part of the objective order of the 
universe. 

Kace-feelin^ ia one of the strongest conservative 
forces in social life. It tends to stabilize any 
human institution, any system of grouping or 
division, to which it once becomes attached, no 
matter how recent, artihcial, or transitory in its 
nature that institution may be. This effect of 


race-feeling was known to Plato, and in a famous 
iiossage of the he exploits it, half 

humorously and half in earnest, to oonserve the 
hi^ly artificial constitution of his ideal State. 

Plato’s State is to be differentiated into rigid 
castes, with the sharjpest division of function and 
privilege; but the castes are to he recruited by 
merit, and every individual, starting as a child on 
an equality with every other, is to to assigned to 
his caste by a process of selective education. The 
psychological problem before Plato is to reconcile 
the feeling of permanent objective likeness and 
difference implied in the system of caste with the 
feeling of change, development, and competition 
implied in the process by which the castes are to 
be recruited. Unless his citizens feci that they 
each and all belong inevitably to whatever caste 
they have been assigned to, the castes will be mere 
forms without moral influence on the life of the 
community. But the competition by which the 
caste of each individual is to be determined is 
calculated to stimulate the very opposite feeling — 
that human will and eflbrt are the determinants of 
human relations ; and the change, at an arbitrary 
moment, from competition to hxity is likely to 
aggravate this feeling rather than to make it give 
place to the other focTingof objective determinism, 
on which the caste-system itself must depend. On 
the other hand, if once the sense of fixity is im- 
planted in the adults, they will tend to extend it 
to their own children in turn, and will feel that 
they must derive their caste from their birth, and 
not from the selective process through which the 
parents have originally passed themselves, and 
which, like caste, is the law of the State. 

The problem, in fact, is to make the citizens of 
the ideal State hold two opposite views of social 
relations simultaneously, and Plato projmses to 
solve it by making them— if not the ruling caste, 
at any rate the rest— believe ‘ a single noble lie.’ 

’1 ahall try/ he tayi, ' to make them believe that the upbring- 
ing and education we gave them was all a dream, and that, 
while they imagined they were being given it, they were really 
being moulded and brought up in the bosom of the Earth, and 
that their arma and tools were being fashioned there too. Then 
when they were finished off, 1 shall toll them, the Earth, their 
mother, brought them to the light, and it is now their duty to 
take counsel and arms for the country in vvliiuh they find them- 
selves (ff that country is attacked), as for their nurse and 
mother, and to feel for their fellow-oitizena as brethren born of 
the same Earth as themselves. , . . 

' ” All of you in the State are brethren,” we shall tell them in 
our myth, ” but when God moulded you, he blended gold in the 
substance of those among yon fit to rule, and that is why they 
are the finest; in the warriors he put silver; and iron and 
bronze in the peasants and other workers. You are all of one 
stock, so you will generally beget children like yourselves ; but 
eomotimes there will be silver offspring from gold, gold from 
silver, and all the other possible permutations. So this is God’s 
first and ohiefest commandment to the rulers : Show yourselves 

g ood guardians and keep vigilant guard above all things over 
ne children, to see whiem metal is blended in their souls ; and 
if your own children are born with bronze in them or iron, liave 
no pity on them, but dismiss them to the workers and peasants, 
where they belong bv nature ; and if workers or peasants have 
a gold or silver chilo, put biro too where he belongs and pro- 
mote him among the guardians or warriors, as the case may be. 
Thus saith the Lord, on the day when he that ruleth the State 
is of iron or of bronze, on that day the State shall be brought 
to destruction.” ’ 

The Imaginary speaker then proceeds to ask his Interlocutor 
in the diuogue whether he can see any way of getting thie 
myth believe. ’None,’ he answers, ’of making your citizens 
themselves believe it ; but one could make their miildren believe 
it, and their children’s children, and everybody that followed 
after.* 

The suggestion is a dogmatic State education, 
and there is nothing visionary in expecting it to 
produce the intense psychological effect which 
Plato demands. The national states of the modem 
world have all organized this kind of education for 
their children in different degrees, and the stimula- 
tion of race-feeling in each state has been remark- 
ably proportionate to the thoroughness with which 
this has been done. But the racial myth is capable 
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of striking root without an educational propa< 
ganda, as is shown by the example of Kleisthenea 
quoted alx)ve. It can do so because the race^feel* 
ing to which it gives form is one of the instinctive 
social needs of mankind. There are other feelings 
and mvths on which human societies may be 
founded, but they show a strong tendency to 
revert to the racial tyjie in the last resort. The 
Jews, for instance, think of themselves theoreti- 
cally as a * Chosen People* ; their foundation-myth 
is a ' Covenant ’ ; their physical hall-mark is not 
a skin wliich they cannot change or a stature to 
which they can add no cubit, but the artificial and 
delilierate* custom of circumcision. The covenant 
between Jahweh and Abraham is essontially an 
act of will on both sides (see art. COVENANT, § 3). 
Jahweh chooses Abraham, and Abraham accepts 
the clioi(!o; and logically every member of the 
Chosen People from Abraham onwards can be so 
only by receiving and answering the same call. 
Yet the idea of race has been imported into the 
Jewish foundation -myth. Abraham’s covenant is 
made ‘ for liis seed for ever,’ and the chief factor 
in the Jewish group-conscioiisnoss is the racial 
factor of ‘ having Abraham to their father.’ The 
retort that ‘ God ont of these stones can raise up 
children to Abraham’ is a profound critioism on 
the idea of race itself. It implies that an objective 
or external principle of grouping, even if it exists, 
will be utterly inconsequent in its workings. If 
you trace Judaism by descent, any one or any 
thing may bo a Jew without partaking of any of 
the factors essential to Jewish group-character. 
To be a true heir to Abraham’s covenant depends 
on a subjective not an objecd-ivo factor— not on 
race but on will. 

Christianity was in its origin a reaction against 
this reversion to race-feeling 111 the Jews, ft pro- 
claimed that the covenant was made not with 
every descendant of Abraham, but with any 
individual in the world who w'as converted to 
accepting it. Christianity deposed race and sot 
up faith inste^ul of it, ancf it is the more remark- 
able that Christianity, in turn, sliould have re- 
verted towards race-feeling in the doctrine of 
predestination. 

This doctrine may reconciled with free choice 
by theological dialectic, but its underlying motive 
is to go behind free ohoioe and represent it as a 
mere expression of an objectively determined 
classification. It really eliminates from the coven- 
ant the will of man, and leaves only the will of 
God, which, being external to man, is, from the 
standpoint of man’s personality, as mechanical as 
physical phenomena. Predestination divides man- 
Icind into tw'o races sundered from one another by 
an unalterable difFerence of spiritnal morphology, 
just as ethnology divides it into races by the 
ilifterent morphology of pigmentation or sknli- 
form. It is a racial myth considerably hyposta- 
tized, but it is a racial myth none the less, like the 
myth of descent from Abraham, or from the ten 
or from the Belgm in Caesar’s Gaul. 

This persistent return of the social consciousness 
to the racial basis is doubtless the response to a 
psychological need. Race-feeling puts those who 
experience it into an atmosphere of eternity and 
certainty. It is like a treasure laid up in heaven, 
which cannot be impaired by the weaknesses and 
vagaries of the human will. It is an antidote to 
the sense of transience, effort, and weariness, which 
infects the world of time and change. But, though 
it lightens the burden on the individual, it also 
diminishes his power and cramps his initiative, and 
there is therefore a counter-current in mankind of 
revolt from racial determinism towards free associa- 
tion. The patriarchal myth is challenged by the 
hypothesis of the social contract, the system of 


caste by citizenship. This tendency towards self- 
determination in social nonping may be classed as 
litical, in contrast to the racial tendency (though 
th tliese terms are p<^8ibly too narrow to cover 
the psychological fields included nnder tliem here). 
The tw'o tendencies can be seen at tension in the 
course of history. 

3. Historical survey.— (a) General tendencies.— 
AU group-feeling implies a standard- a common 
idea of what is * the normal,’ and a common im- 
pulse to approximate towards this type. 

Thfi need for * normality ' is iiluatrated by the caae of the 
African explorer who, after he had lived several 3'ear8 among 
negroes without seeing any white wan Imt hinisolf, used to bo 
turned sick by the sight of his own white skin, wliieh now 
seemed a leprous and obscene exception from the normal black. 
The abnormal man is in fact usually more con- 
scious of the type, and craves more keenly towards 
it, than memWs of the group who are not con- 
scious of any peculiarity in themselves. He is bis 
own most effective efiastiser (for example, the 
Indian Sweeper, who accepts his caste as re- 
ligiously as the Brahman, and is as careful as ho 
to keep his proper distance when they meet in the 
street, though it is the Brahman who is in danger 
of being tleliled). It is this homage to typo on the 
part of the individual who varies from it that gives 
the group-spirit its cru.sliing disciplinary power, 
and makes a group, once conBtitute<l, so inelastic 
towards its menibers within and towards otlier 
groups without. There is an element of rigidity 
ui every group, which is probably ne(*e.sHary for its 
preservation; but the degree of rigidity varies 
vastly from group to group, in proportion to the 
degree in which tno group-feeling is based on race 
or on free association. 

The less advancoil people are in civilization, the 
less their life (both physical and spiritual) is under 
their control. Nearly all the forces of nature, and 
many of the workings of thoir mind, are data 
external to thoir will instead of material to be 
moulded by it, and social groups are as rigid for 
them as all other phenomena. The internal l)ond8 
seem indissolubly intimate, the external harriers 
insuperably wide. Each tribe, each sex, each age 
within each sex or tribe, is discret-e from every 
other; and it is just as incoiiiprehcn.silile (and 
formidable) that a boy should turn himself into a 
man, or a seed into a tree, as that a man should 
turn the tree-stem into a boomerang. Yet tiicse 
miraoles are happening all the time. Nature 

asses, and men like her, through the changes of 

irth, maturity, and death, and the human will is 
increasingly (thongh still unconBciously) imposing 
on its environment a purpose of its own. There is 
a contradiction in primitive man’s experience, and 
ho solves it by an elaborate development of initia- 
tion-ritual, to tide over the changes of nnehan/png 
things, which are an intolerable abnormality in a 
group founded upon race. 

In primitive man race-feoling is thus strong, but 
it is an obstacle in his path which ho is using all 
his ingenuity and imagination to surmount. The 
initiation-ritual is the germ of free association an<l 
conscious control, and these constitute civilization 
(see Initiation [Introductory and Primitive]). In 
civilized society race-feeling is relatively weak, but 
it grows strong again in civilizations that are in 
bod health or on the decline— no longer as au 
obstacle now, but as a preservative. 

When a group is docent, it lias lost its power 
of growth, differentiation, and assimilation ; it is 
even losing the accumulated capital of the past; 
and change, instead of being the essential expression 
of its vitality, seems to be the process by which its 
vitality is wasting away. Change must oe arrested 
if the decadent group is to survive, and the mem- 
bers of the group attempt to arrest it, not merely 
by conscious archaism and reactionary legisla- 
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tion, but by concentrating their group- feeling upon 
the objective, unalterahle aspects of the group- 
character. If a Chinaman is always a Chinaman, 
if every Chinaman born inherits the qualities of 
the eternal Chinese race, then the China of the 
Boxer rebellion is as good as the Celestial Empire 
of the Han ; and Chinese vitality, like water from 
a never-failing reservoir, is always bound to find 
the level of its highest altitude in the past. The 
* foreign devils * may superhcially be more clever and 
successful than the Chinaman of to-day, but that 
need not confound him so long as he holds fast to 
his race. They are children of to-day and will 
nerish to-mon’ow, while he is of the race of the 
Han, who were at the zenith of human achieve- 
ment when the foreigners lived like the brutes. 

This defensive recrudescence of race-feeling is 
characteristic of all civilizations that have passed 
their prime— the Chinese, the ancient Egyptians 
(whose priests told Solon that * the Greeks were 
always children,* and showed Hekataios the 
statues of 345 high-priests descending from father 
to son ^), the Spartans and Athenians in the first 
centuries of the Christian era, the East Komans 
in the Middle Ages. It is strong at the present 
day among the Jews in Europe and the Jewish 
and Near- Eastern immigrants in the United 
States ; and this is a remarkable case, because 
the motive of self-defence is here comparatively 
weak. These imini^ants do not find themselves 
at a disadvantage individually as against the aliens 
with whom they come in contact. Unlike the 
Egyptians or Chinese, they adapt themselves 
su(!ce8sfully to the modem environment, and even 
attain the highest positions of wealth and power in 
the new groups to which they attach themselves. 
The pressure which maintains their race-feeling is 
not external, but arises within themselves. The 
Gentile group is not closed against the Jew ; it is 
the Jew who will not merge himself in it, because 
that would be a tacit admission that his own group 
had lost its existence — a failure which he refuses 
to face. The more successfully, therefore, a Jew 
or Eastern European adapts himself to his pre.sent 
group-environment, the more jealously he cherishes 
Uie race-feeling that identifies him with the group 
of the past. He cultivates the ritual and language, 
prophets and heroes, folk-songs and national dress 
of a group which was broken up five hundred or 
eighteen hundred years ago, by Muhammad the 
Conqueror or by Titus and Vespasian. Only a 
few individuals overcome this instinctive group- 
reaction and surrender themselves spiritually to 
the new group in which they live and have their 
individufu being. Such individuals are often 
scorned for ' losing their race * ; they should rather 
be commended for casting out an irrational race- 
feeling which no longer corresponds to their real 
social relations, and giving their allegiance to the 
new group into which they have voluntarily 
entered. 

(b) Race-feding in ancient Greece. —It has been 
suggested above that race-feeling in any human 
society tends to be in inverse ratio to the vitality 
of its civilization. There is not space here to trace 
this curve of race-feeling through the whole of 
history consecutively, but it may oe tested in two 
important instances — the civilizations of ancient 
Greece and modem Europe. 

Ancient Greek civilization sprang more abruptly 
out of primitive conditions than ours, and was 
therefore penetrated by rooe-feeling more pro- 
foundly at its roots. The city-state (which was 
the ancient Greek state-form, as the national state 
is ours) was rooted in it. Historically, these city- 
states were not racial unities at all. They were 
combines of smaller groups— village oommuiiities 

1 Herod, ii. 148. 


scattered over a plain {ipparptat ^), or bands of rovers 
flocking together from across the sea (^uXal*), and 
even these smaller units were not homogeneous 
in themselves. They had come together in the 
Aegean from the four quarters of the earth, and an 
ethnologist would have analyzed in each of them 
every variety of skull-form and pigmentation. 
Yet race- feeling dominated the group-consciousness 
of the city-state and its stractural parts. The 
city’s legendary founder was conceived as the 
ancestor of the living citizen-body. He had fixed 
the constitution and bej^otten the men and women 
who wore to live under it. The constitution could 
be supplemented by current administrative regula- 
tions, but (like the American federal constitution) 
it could be altered only by elaborate * initiation- 
ritual* or else by revolution. The citizen-body, 
again, could be supplemented b^ immigration ; but 
the immigrants remained resident aliens. They 
might live in the city from father to son, build up 
its trade, pay its taxes, serve in its wars, and even 
create its literature (Lysias, the model of Attic 
oratory and leader of the Athenian bar, was a 
resident alien of ancient family) ; but they w^ere 
still aliens, without a vote and even without a status 
before the law (Lysias, who could present the cose 
of his citizen-clients, could not enter the court ns 
a principal himself). The fullest participation in tiio 
city’s life could not make the blood of the founder 
flow in their veins, and citizenship was insepar- 
able from this racial qualification. ‘ Naturalization,’ 
like constitutional development, could be brought 
alx>ut only by revolution, and revolution, when it 
occurred, was generally complete. Every free in- 
habitant of the city territory— citizen, free immi- 
grant, or enfranohi^ slave— then became a citizen 
of what was virtually a new state, with a new in- 
ternal organization and a new racial myth which 
made the new citizen-body just as exclusive as 
the old. 

The city-states of ancient Greece were thus 
racial to the core, and that is why they were 
never transcended— a failure that was the political 
ruin of tho Greeks. Greek national life, on the 
other hand, which sprang from the same origins as 
the city-state, emanc^ated itself from race-feeling 
easily and quickly. It has l)eon mentioned that in 
Greece, as in primitive societies, every racial group 
was a religious group as well, so that race-feeling 
and religious feeling were co-extensive (see art. 
Greek Kkligion, § ^). But there were several 
Greek groups — Delphi, Pisa, Eleusis — which, as it 
wore, abnormally developed their religious side 
and received into their religious communion 
neighbour-groups which woiila have remained 
hopelessly sundered from them and from each 
other on the narrow racial principle. Delphi, for 
example, by tho 6th cent. B.C. had received into 
its * araphictyony * about two-thirds of the Greek- 
speaking )>opulation on tho mainland, and had 
given the common name of ‘ Hellene ’ to all Greek- 
speaking people. All ‘Hellenes,’ in turn, were 
admitted at Pisa to the religious festival of the 
Olympian games. Admission to tho games became 
the test of * Hellenism * or Greek nationality. 

This Hellenism was at first conceived racially. 
The Hellene was contrasted with the * barbarian ’ 
(the man who spoke jargon), and was thus distin- 
guished by language, which, though a far broader 
basis of association than the ancestral basis of the 
city-state and its sub-groupsj was still external 
and objective. But his Hellenism was never tested 
by his mother-tongue alone. Slaves, for example, 
were excluded from the games, though most slaves 
in 6th and 6th century Greece were Greek by speech 
and ancestry: and a man was not necessarily a 
Hellene even if he spoke Greek and was free. In 

1 Lit. ' brotherhoods.* * bit. ' growths (from one stem).' 
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the 6th cent. B.c. a Macedonian king entered him- 
self for the foot-race at Ol^rinpia and was applied 
against as being a * barbarian ’ by his oompetitors, 
but was admitted to be a Hellene on showing that 
his genealogy derived from the mythical dpxny^iffU 
of tlie city-state of Argos.* Now a king was 
certainly a freeman, and the Macedonians spoke as 
genuine a Greek dialect as the Argives thoniselves. 
The appeal against this Macedonian king therefore 
looks like a reversion from the linguistic basis of 
Hellenism to the narrower ancestral basis of the 
city-state. Really, however, it marks an advance 
in the other direction, for the qualification required 
of him was not that he should be a registered 
citizen of this city-state or that (as in fact he was 
not a citizen of Argos), but that he should be 
within the pale of the ‘ city-state culture.* Hellen- 
ism, by this ruling, implied not merely the free- 
man’s status and the Greek mother- tongue, but 
a certain kind of social life, and other Greek 
historians besides Herodotus 8up]:)ort this view. 
Thucydides calls the inhabitants of Epirus bar- 
barians, though they too spoke Greek. Aristotle, 
on the other hand, talks of Rome* as a xdXit 
*S&\KfivLst classifying not by language but by con- 
stitution ; and ne also describes the constitution of 
the city-state of Carthage in his Politics— Sk work 
otherwise devoted almost exclusively to the polities 
of Greece. 

These standards of Hellenism led up to the con- 
ception that Hellenism was not an inalienable and 
uutransmittable race- character, but a quality that 
could be acquired. 

* The Hellcuio ^plo,* Mys Herodotus,* ' has in my opinion 
BiMken the some lauifuaffo ever since it existed [a concession, 
this, to the objective notion of race]. It was originally an oiT- 
shootof the Pelasgian people| and started weak ; but from small 
beginnings it has grown to include a multitude of ponulatione 
which have become assimilated to it— chiefly Pelasgians, but 
many other barbarian populations as well. As for the Pelai- 
gians, I do not imagine that, oi barbarians, they grew to any- 
thing groat previously to the growth of the Hellenes.' 

In other words, the essence of Hellenism is not a 
certain language spoken from time immemorial by 
a certain group, nut a development of culture 
which enabled tliis group to assimilate far larger 
groups outside it — the population of Attica * among 
others. This cultural evolution of Hellenism, by 
which an ever-expanding group is distinguished 
progressively from the raw material of humanity, 
18 sketched in by Thucydides : 

* Ilellen and his sons grew to power in Phthiotls and were 
called in to assist the other city-states ; and so, one by one and 
by the effect of intercourse, chiefly, they came to l)e tilled 
Hellenes, and it is only a short time ago that this name estab- 
lished itself among them all.' * 

‘ Once all Hellas wore arms in civil life like the barbarians. 
Tlie parts of Hellas that still live like this witness to the life 
that was once lived by all alike. 

The Athenians were among the first to leave off weaf^ns 
and change to less austere habits. . . . The Iwocedainionians 
were the first to strip naked end to take off their clothes in 
public and rub themselves with oil when they took exercise. 
Formerly even in the Olympian games the competitors wore 
girdles’when they competed, and it is not many years since this 
was given up. Among some barbarians, especially the Asiatics, 
they still wear girdles when they liox or wrestle. In (act, a 
great number of ixiifitB can bo adduced in which the life of the 
ancient Hellenes was undifferentiated from that of the modern 

barbarians.' 6 

This evolutionary view of Hellenism is at the 
farthest remove from the racial concept of 
and <f>paTpla which pervaded the city-state, and 
contemporary Greek thinkers were conscious of 
the contrast. They called the two op{)osite prin- 
ciples v6pLos and and debated their relation to 
one another. Pindar, the reactionary poet, was 
always proclaiming the paramountcy of but 
it was also his saying that * v6/ios is king of all,’^ 
and this idea entered profoundly into the attitude 

1 Herod, v, 2Z. 

3 in a fragment which Is the first mention of Borne in litera- 
ture. 
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of the Greeks tow'ards the likenesses and difterences 
between group and group. 

During the 6th cent, the Greeks became intim- 
ately actiuainted with peoples strikingly unlike 
themselves— the Egyptians in the Nile vallev and 
the Skythians in tlie Russian steppes ; and this 
might have stinuilated their race-feeling afresh. 
To recoraize a common Hellenism in the descend- 
ants of Theseus and the descendants of Herakles 
was one thing, but to recognize a common humanity 
in men with brown skins or men who never tilled 
the ground needed a greater intellectual eilort. 
The Greeks, however, accomplished this feat of 
imagination. Tho strangeness of the country and 
climate in Egypt and Skythia struck them as 
forcibly as the strangeness of the inhabitants ; and 
they concluded that the latter was conditioned by 
tho former, and that Skythians, Egyptians, and 
Hellenes were the same human metal stamped 
with a dill'erent impress by the diverse environ- 
ments into which it had been introduced. Thus 
the experience of alien human types, so far from 
stimulating race-feeling in tho Greeks, tended to 
make them sceptical of race altogether. 

This explanation of group-differences by adapta- 
tion to different environments is worked out in 
a treatise on Atmospherest Waters, and Localities 
included in the 6th cent, colh^ction of medical 
writings left by the Hippokrateaii school.* 

‘Some (human) nature*,' the writer lays down, 'are like well- 
wooded, well-watered mountains, some like thin-soiled, water- 
less country, some like meadow and marsh land, some like stiff, 
arable lowland.'* ‘The Skythians,' he says else where, 3 'are 
like one another and no other people in the world, and it is the 
same with the Egyptians, except that these have been forced 
into their physique by the heat, and the Skythians by the cold.' 
He explains temperaments In the same way. ‘A wild, un- 
so<dabIe, impetuous temperament' is produced by a climate of 
extremes, for in such a climate ' the mind receives constant 
shocks which implant wildness and weaken the mild and gentle 
side of character.'* He even traces differences in group- 
temperament to differences In political constitution : ‘The in- 
habitants of Europe are also made more warlike by their in- 
stitutions, because they are not ruled by kings like the Asiatic's. 
Where people are ruled by kings, they are inevitably more 
cowardly.' Ho discusses in detaiithe psychological reasons tor 
this, and cites the exception which proves tho rule— ‘The 
Greeks and barbarians in Asia who are not under autocratic 
government, but are self-governing and labour for their own 
profit, are as warlike as anybody.’ 

But, if the group-differences between Hellene, 
Egyptian and Skythian, Earonean and Asiatic, 
were accidental ana alterable by iiunian endeavour, 
if your group-character merely ae pended on whether 
you lived a thousand miles nearer the Equator or 
the Pole, in a swamp or on a mountain, whether 
you built your city with this aspe(;t or that, whether 

ou lot yourself bo governed by a king, then racial 

arriei*s were potentially abolished. Any bar- 
barian, by taking thoiiglit, could raise himself into 
a Hellene, and any Hellono could sink into being 
a barbarian. 

This conception of Hellenism, not as race, hut 
as a culture for all humanity, gained ground 
stemlily from the 6th cent. on. Herodotus tells 
the story® of the Skythian king who lived as a 
Hellene in a Greek trading • settlement several 
months each year, till his tribasmen discovered the 
double life that he was leading and killed him. 
The campaigns of Alexander gave vast oopulations 
the opportunity of ‘ Hellenizing ’ themseives freely ; 
and, though this HcllonizaUon Mas sometimeH 
superficiar (ay., in the propaganda of ‘Jason’ 
[JoshuaJ tho Jewish high-priest, wlio conceived 
llellcnism in terms of a gymnasium ami felt hats, 
and was very properly overthrown by the Macca- 
bfean reaction), yet in other cases it profound. 
The cities beyond Jordan produced a distinguished 

1 Chs. xii.-xvi. : Group-characters and environment (Egyp- 
tians, Macroccphall, Phaslans, Skythians) ; xvii.-xxil. : Skythiiins 
in detail ; xxiii. : European group-differences ; xxiv. : The theory 
of noup differences in general. 

TOh.xlii. *Ch. xviii. *Ch. xxiii. Mv. 78->^o. 
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generation of Hellenic rhetoricians, scientists, and 
poets, and a new school of flellenio philosophy was 
lonnded by the Pliccnician Zeno. Taking the pro- 
found and tho Rnperhcial together, it is true to say 
that the idea of Hellenism in ancient Greek civil- 
ization did transcend completely the idea of race 
inherent in the city-state. It made possible a 
feeling of unity between all men, and passed over 
without a break into Christianity. 

Christianity in its origin was the antithesis of 
race-feeling ; its membership depended on an in- 
ward spiritual act, and within the Christian group 
there was no more Jew or Gentile, Skythian or 
Hellene, bond or free. But in this it had been 
anticipated by the little Greek <pparpla of Eleusis, 
which hod developed its primitive initiation-ritual 
into a spiritual rdigion and had thrown it open to 
all mankind. 

(c) Rare-feeling in modem Europe , — The history 
of race-feeling is more difficult to trace in modern 
Europe, because it is still uriconcluded, but it is 
clearly very different from the development just 
outlined in the case of ancient Greece. European 
civilization did not spring straight, like Greek, 
from primitive social life, and was therefore partly 
emancipated from race-feeling at the outset. It 
had behind it Hellenism and Christianity— -two 
social forces which were the antithesis of race — 
and also Koinan imperialism, which had imperfectly 
translated Hellenism and Christianity into political 
terms by building a ‘ world city state.’ * The Latin 
Church of the Middle Ages, with its common 
ecclesiastical organization, common culture-lan- 
guage, and common outlook on^ life, overrode roce- 
fcoling triumphantly. It assimilated the outer 
barbarians who broke into the Roman Empire in 
its decay. It initiated into European civilization 
populations which had lain entirely outside the 
Roman pale— Angles and Saxons, Scandinavians, 
Poles, IluiigarianH, Lithuanians. It looked on all 
Latin Christendom as one, and on heathens and 
Muslims not as vessels of destruction, but as raw 
clay ready for the Christian mould. The legend 
of Prester John (g.v.), the mighty Christian king 
who was to come out of the heart of Africa or the 
heart of Asia and aid his fellow-Christians to make 
Christianity prevail all over the world, shows how 
completely free from race-feeling the spirit of 
medimval Christendom was. And the history of 
mediaeval theology, orthodox and heretical, shows 
how living was the community of thought within 
the Christian group. A now doctrine travelled 
within a few years from one end of Christendom 
to another, was passed on from Croats to Albi- 
genscs, from Englishmen to Czechs, receiving a 
fresli but unbroken development from each of the 
wandering students or pilgrims by whom it was 
transmitted. No race-feeling inhibited this general 
interplay of ideas. 

But this groat anti-racial foroe on which Euro- 
pean civilization was founded has been invaded by 
race-feeling to an increasing degree. The linraistio 
basis of association and dissociation, whi^ had 
been transcended first by Hellenism, and of which 
Christianity in its origin had been independent, 
began very early to assert itself and to split the 
Cimreb, united by the subjective bond of a common 
lieliof and a common will, into a number of groups 
divided from one another by their ‘ mother tongues.’ 
This relapse towards race-feeling as the basis of 
grouping began on the eastern fringes of the 
Christian world. It first made itself felt in the 
disguised form of doctrinal disagreement. The 
Jacobite, Nestorian, and Gregorian Churches left 
the Catholio communion nominally because they 
differed on some article of the creea or some ruling 

1 ' Urbem fecisti quod prius Orbis erat ' (Venantios Fortunatui 
to Rome). 


of a oouneil ; and the founders of those Churches 
were probably unconscious tiiat they were also 
ministering to an impulse in their followers to 
have a liturgy and a literature in their own ver- 
nacular — Coptic, Syriac, or Armenian. A few 
centuries later the Orth^ox Church broke com- 
munion with the Roman Church, also nominally 
on doctrinal grounds ; but the practical issue was 
the struggle of the Greek ana Latin languages 
each to become the official language of the Church, 
and the inability of either to conquer the whole 
field of Christendom from the other. This linguistic 
element in Orthodoxy reveals itself in the lilierality 
with which the Greek Orthodox Church allowed 
its Slav converts in the Balkans and Russia to 
form autonomous Orthodox Churches with the 
Bible and liturgy in their native tongue. And it 
is noteworthy that among the Slavs on the Adriatic 
littoral, who bordered on the field of Orthodox 
missiona^ expansion, the papacy was forced by 
comj)otition to make equally liberal linguistic con- 
cessions, in complete contradiction to its general 
policy elsewhere. 

The Protestant Reformation (q.v.) in W. Europe 
was in large part a linguistic movement too. The 
Hussites (q.«.) in Bohemia took up wms for * com- 
munion in both kinds,* but they were in fact the 
Czech peasantry reacting against German pene- 
tration. Luther {g.v,)y a century later, set out to 
restore the Bible to the laity, and with this object 
he and his fellow-l^otestants in other countries 
translated the Bible into the High German, Danish, 
Swedish, Dutch, French, and English tongues. 
But the translators were also minutering to an 
impulse among these populations to develop native 
linguistic cultures of their own, of whicn these 
vernacular Bibles became the foundation. 

Moreover, there was a political side to the 
Protestant movement and this again was dis- 
ruptive in its effect. TiUthor attacked the ecclesi- 
astical centralism of the Roman papacy, and so 
transferred an immense field of patronage and 
administration to the local state. The rule * Cuius 
regio eius religio ’ was formulated in Germany, but 
it was acted upon just as ruthlessly by Henry viii. , 
and a momentous increase in state sovereignty was 
the result. Each state aimed at ostablisliing its 
own uniform state religion, uniting all the members 
of the state to one another and dissevering them 
from members of other states beyond the frontier. 
This state uniformity at the price of a schism in 
European civilization was enforced by persecution 
(such as had only been employed before by the 
Catholio Church acting for Christendom as a 
whole), and persecution led to religious war, both 
internal and inter-state, which widened the 
breaches still further. 

Historians often allege nowadays that religious 
persecution is obsolete, that European civilization 
has transcended it, and that this is a notable 
triumph in its progress. In reality it has not been 
transcended, but has simply completed its develop- 
ment. The Reformation and Counter-Reformation 
were largely secular at the outset ; in the course 
of several centuries the groups to which they gave 
birth have been secularized completely. The Dutch 
national state — to take an example — is the lineal 
descendant of a Protestant group which differ- 
entiated itself in the 16 th cent, from the Church 
of Rome; the Belgian national state owes its 
historical limits to the fact that the population of 
the present Belgian territory held fast to Catholi- 
cism when its neighbours, all round it, were break- 
ing away. In instances like those we can see the 
ecclesiastical factor in the group-character being 
eliminated, and the linguistic factor coming to the 
front more and more, but all the time the race- 
feeling, once generated in the group, has preserved 
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its continaity, and has inoreased rather than The internal unity and external assimilative 
diminished in its sense of objectivity and its in- power which Cliristendom once possessed can be 
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belief in the necessity and rightness of external Christianity with a belated development (see 
uniformity, and by an uninhibited craving to im- Muhammadanism). The Muslim missionary in 
pose this uniformity by violence. And this ideal W. Africa or India makes more converts than the 
of linguistic uniformity is the religion of Europe Christian missionary, because he really receives his 
in the 20th cent, (so far as religion is a group- converts into his own group, treats them os social 
phenomenon) in the same sense as the ideal of canals, and gives them his daughters in marriage, 
doctrinal uniformity was in the 17th. In spite of while the Euroi)ean missionary is divided by the 
the superficial change of orientation, the creed of colour- bar from Christian natives just as acutely 
* Cuius regio eius religio ’ has persisted, because as from pagan, and can only organize his converts 
the race- feeling behind it has remained the same, into a * native church,’ which is still outside the 
Thus the inheritance of internal ur ' y which pale of the European community. 

Europetm civilization derived from Hoin., mi and It is noteworthy, however, that the Muslim 
the Christian Church has been frittered away, and populations which have approache<i nt»arest to the 
the anti-racial group-feeling of Catholicism has de- standards of European cmlizntion are also losing 
generated gradually into the acutely racial group- their pan- Islamic sense of brotherhood and acquir- 
foeling of nationalistn. There has been a corres- ing a sense of linguistic nationality of the 
ponding ’ racialization * of the division between European kind. Among the Arabs of Syria this 
those inside and those outside the civilized pale. new nationalism, which is dividing them from their 
^ It has been said that _ mediaeval Catholicism Persian or Turkish-s^ieakiiig co-religionists, has 
divided mankind into Christians and pagans (in- tended in compensation to break down the barriers 
eluding Muslims), and regarded the latter, not as between Christians and Muslims of Arabic speech, 
creatures different in species, but as potential The Osmanli Tnrks, on the other hand, have 
Christians capable of becoming actual Cliristians developed a nationalism of the purely dissocia- 
at any moment by an iiidividnal act of will.' But, tive kind. Before 1908 the Ottoman Empire, like 
about the time of the Reformation, the great raari- m:5di»val Christendom, was a group which gave the 
time dwcoveries brought Europeans into contact privileges of its membership to aft inhabitants of 
with other populations markedly different from its territory who professed the established group- 
tho people of Europe and W. Asia in externals, religion, whether they inherited its creed or adopted 
Their pigmentation was at the opposite extreme it by conversion. The Young Turkish party, when it 
of the nnman colour-scale; their culture was too came into power, mbstituted for this paii-Islamic 
primitive to be placed in any scale of comparison basisaproCTammeof^Ottomanization,* which mode 
at all with European culture ; and the climate in the Turkish language, instead of the Muslim faith, 
which they lived was tropical instead of temperate, the obligatory group-characteristic, and set out to 
In coming into contact with these populations, eliminate all inhabitants of Ottoman territory who 
Europeans were having the same experience as the would not or could not be ‘ Ottomanizoil ’ by force. 
Greeks when they came into contact with Egyptians The racial persecutions in Turkey during the 
and Skytliians, but their reaction to it was not the European War were directed against the Muslim 
same. The Greeks, struck by the environmental Arabs as well as the Christian Armenians ; and, 
contrast os much as by the contrast in human though the Armenians were offered the traditional 
type, explained the latter by the former, and con- alternative of conversion, Uioho who accepted it 
eluded that all human beings, however acute their either were distributed among Turkish families, if 
superficial differences, were the same in essence, they were individual women and children, or, if 
and that every variation of human kind was they were whole towns or villages, were mode 
potentially transmutable into every other. The away with as mercilessly as those who refused. 
Europeans were struck so forcibly by the external Communities converted wholesale would have re- 
differonces that it never occurred to them to explain tained their lingnistio nationality, as the Slavs of 
their origin by the secondary influence of environ- Bosnia retoinod theirs after their wholesale cori- 
ment, or to look forward to their elimination by version in the 15th century. But the Young 
change of environment or progress in culture. Turks set no store by the religious uniformity^ 
The differences hypnotized them an the one over- which bad been the paramount social btiiid for tlieir 
whelming fact. The black man might become a forefathers, if it left outstanding the external, 
Christian, he might adopt European clothes or objective diflbrences that offended their sharpened 
habits of life ; but he remained black, and the racial sense. 

European white. The colour-barrier present^ This historical outline of the development of 
itself to the European as iiisuririouiitable, and it moilern race-feeling raises a problem. Why should 
displaced religion for him as the dividing-line the most progressive Muslim populations l>e affect^ 
between people within the pale of clvilizatioti and most i)Owerfully by ‘ racialization,’ which is (ilearly 
people without. Instead of cl a.ssifying mankind a retrogressive tendency? And, if European inflii- 
as Christians and pagans, transmutable, by con- ence is the cause, how has Euroinsan civilization 
version, into one another, he now clas.sified them mode such vigorous and constant i>rogress as it has 
as ‘white men* and ‘natives,* the ‘white race* from the Dark Ages to the present day, with this 
and the ‘black race,* divided from one another by equally rapid and steatly counter-current carrying 
external objective characteristics which no act of it in the reverse direction ? 

will on either side could surmount. And, just as The answer seems to be that the degeneration of 
the Greeks hypotheHis of adaptation to environ- gioup-feoling which we have traced, from theanti- 
ment, as an explanation of the Egyptian and the racial spirit of the Catholic Church to the almost 
Skytli, reacted on his own feeling of Hellenism, unmitigatetl racialism of contemjKirttry nationality, 
making it more humane and un-racial in quality, is only oiio strand in the developnient of European 
so the European’s hypothesis of a spociho differonco civilization seen as a whole. Even in the movo- 
between Black ana White reacted on his own mento through which we have observed race-feeling 
growing nationalism and made it more unoompro- ^ in the oMe of forced oonverte, the unironiiit.y would of 
misingly racial than it need otherwise have become, p®””® »»« purely nominal, and in no senw an act of will imply- 
w. , . Inpaunity of spirit; but hiatory shown that the Bpirilual bond, 

1 It is typical of medinval Catholicism that itH artists repre- which the forced converts never feel, establishes itself almost 
sented one of the Three Majfi as a nc(;ro. automatically in their descendants. 
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luogveasively ground other and anti- 

racial forces were disengaged. The schisnis of 
doctrinal theology were not only expressions of 
linguistic particularism but fields for intellectual 
activity ; the Lutheran Reformation was not only 
a desctuit towards the national state but a victory 
for freorloin of thought and conscience ; and the 
narrowest and most intransigent nationalism of 
the ‘20th cent, is not a mere substitution of dog- 
matic harriers for the brotherhood of mankind, 
but the struggle towards equality of populations 
which, through disunion, nuinorical weakness, 
illiteracy, or other adverse social and political 
conditions, had previously been dominated by 
other groups or had altogether lacked a group- 
4 0 iisciousuess of their own. The stimulation of 
race-feeling, which resulted from these movements, 
and which we have so far considered in abstraction 
from the other consequences that they had, was 
often only the lesser backwash of a forward wave 
—the toll which liberation of mind and will bad to 
pay to slavery. And there were also movements, 
tike the American or the French Revolution, in 
which the gain so outbalanced the loss that no 
detinitely new stimulation of race-fcoling can be 
traced to them, to otl'set the impulsion which they 
gave towards free a.ssociation. 

This anti-racial tonden(;y in European civiliza- 
tion, which has so far outdistanced the racial 
tendency of nationalism by the whole span of 
European progress, is what we name ‘ democracy ’ ; 
and modern democracy has liberated broad fields 
from race-feel ing whicli Uellenism and Christianity 
never conquered. 

There was the inveterate racialism of the ancient 
city-state, uhich on its political side was only 
supcrlioially transcended by the Homan Empire j 
and the Roman Empire, at the time when Christen- 
dom was ottering spiritual unity to all mankind, 
was disintegrating into the * feudal system,* under 
w'hich a man was bound to the soil on which he was 
horn by more sordid and prosaic fetters than the 
0u\al and <f>parplai of the historical (ircok city- 
state, or the citizens of gold, silver, and bronze in 
Plato’s racial myth. Feudalism is the greatest, 
though by no means the only, incubus of racialism 
inherited by European civilization and successfully 
thrown off. Rut, as was remarked at the lieginiiing 
of tliU .section, it is impo.sHiblo to trace the liistory 
of race-feeling in European civilization with a 
certain hand, becauHe it is still in the making. In 
the phase of history that led up to the European 
War nationalism made such formidable advances 
among almost all civilized peoples that race-feeling 
and democracy seemed on the way to equilibrium, 
and the continucil progress of civilization probably 
depends upon the ulterior consequences of the war. 
For this equipoise whi(;h is embodied in the con- 
temporary ‘democratic-national state’ is not, after 
all, a stable condition. Nationality and demo- 
cracy are really opposite tendencies — the one to- 
wards race feeling nml the other away from it — 
and one of the two must have the mastery in the 
end. Rut the data are insufficieiit for speculation 
into the future, and we must be content to study 
racc-foeling through the past history of it, which 
has been outlined in this article. 
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RADHA SOAMIS. — The Radha So&mi Satsahg 
is one of the numerous sects which have sprung up 
in India since the opening of the 19th cent, as a 
result of Christian and Western influence. It is a 
Hindu sect, its closest affinities being with the 
Vaii^navites, and especially with Kabir (q.v.), 

A \>auker of K^atriya caste, resident in Agra, 
and known as Siva JDayal Saheb, was already 
regarded as a notable teacher and saint before the 
Mutiny. He came of a Vai^navite family, and 
had connexions with the Vai^navite priests of 
Rrindaban. Very little is known about his life, 
but it is clear that he gradually gathered round 
him a band of devoted disciples, ana exercised con- 
siderable influence. His theology was similar to 
that of Kabir, but he also taught his pupils a 
system of secret meditation, whicli inducea trances 
ami other hypnotic results. He claimed for hiin- 
self the title Sant Satgiiru, ‘holy preceptor.’ His 
wife, who was a woman of character, also took 
part in the teaching. Photographs of husband 
and wife were given to disciples to oe contemplated 
during meditation, and husband and wife were 
worshipped as divine gurus. In 1861 the guru 
imulc a public statement of his doctrine, and he 
left two books in Hindi, both called Sdr BarJinn, 
‘Essential Utterance,* which form part of the 
scriptures of the sect. 

His most famous disciple was Saligram Saheb, a 
Government ollicial, who rose to the position of 
Postmaster-General of the Uniteil Provinces and 
received from Govornnient the title Rai Raliadiir. 
He was a man of vigorous and orderly mind. Tlio 
horrors of the Mutiny drew his thoughts away 
from the world, and he became a disciple and 
devoted personal attendant of the Sant Satguru. 
Max Muller gives a short account of him in his life 
of Rftmakr^na.^ 

In 1878 the guru died, and Rai Saligram Saheb 
Bahadur was at onco accepted by the disciples as 
his BuccesHor. It seems clear that, while the 
essentials of the system came from the first gurUf 
everything else is the work of Saligram Salitib. 
Ho organized the sect, cave it its name, and for- 
mulated the theology, m^uhtless following closely 
the lines of the original guru*s teaching. Tlio 
following sketch of the system is drawn from his 
litldkd Nodmi Mat PraJedsh (‘Exposition of Rad ha 
Soami Doctrine*), a short systematic manual in 
English, which was printed at Benares in 1896 for 
private circulation : 

Tho universe is In three spheres or divisions, each subdivided 
into six reipons. 

A. Tho lirst sphere is purely spiritual. In it dwells the 
Supreme Being, who is altogether unknown. Ilia name, how'* 
ever, is known to be Radha Soauii ; for that name rebounds 
through all regions, and can be heard by those who have had 
the proper initiation and training. 

B. Tho second sphere is spiritual-material. It contains 
matter as well as spirit, but its matter is coiiijiarativcly pure 
and i« controlled hy spirit. Over this region presides a Viceroy, 
who is said to be the God of the Bible, ihe Brahman of the 
Upaniiiads, the Ldhiit of Muslim saints. 

Cl. The third region is matcrial-sniritual. In it matter 
dominates spirit, and all spirits contained in it are clothed in 
gross matter. Tho Governor of this material universe is identi- 
cal with the Hindu 6rahm& and with tho ordinary goiis of other 
religions. 

Fmm the Supremo Being there proceeds un emanation called 
the Sabda, i.e. the Word, which streams down through all 
regions and returns again to the Siipreuiu. From the Sabda 
there rings out in all regions the divine name KadhA Soami. 

Man’s soul is a pure drop from the oocan of the Supreme 
Spirit; but, being wrapped in coarse matter, it falls into bond- 
ag;e to material things, and may degenerate seriously, unless 
sniritual help is given : but the Supreme Being has certain 
‘beloved sons'— men who have risen to perfect union with 
himself, who from time to time descend from tho spiritual 
sphere In merev and love, in order to deliver men from Uie 
bondage of matter and to enable tiiem to rise to the highest 
spiritual heights. Each of the gurus of the sect Is one of those 
beloved sons. 

The guru teaches his disciples, by means of the secret dis- 
cipline of the sect, to hear in their inner organs the sound made 

1 BdvMkrishna : hie Life and Sayings, London, 1898, p. 20 ff. 
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by the iSabda, as it resounds through all regions. He then 
teaches them to mount on this spirit-current and to rise on it 
to the Supreme. There is no way of approach to the Supreme 
except through the Sant Satguru ; so that all men ought to 
have reoourHH to him for salvation. The secret discipune is 
called Surat-^Sabd-Yoga, 'union of the human spirit with the 
Word.’ The methods of this discipline are not known further 
tlmn that tiiey are said to be meditative, and that the guru 
gives the disciple his photomph, and bids him contemplate it 
as the revelation of Qud in his meditations. In addition to the 
secret practice, men are told that prayer, works of faith and 
ciiarity, a vegetarian diet, abstinence from intoximting drink, 
and attendance at meetings of the sect for worship are necessary 
for the holy life. 

Tlio second guru died in 1898. Besides the 
English booklet mentioned above, he left behind 
him four volumes in Hindi verse, named Prema 
Bam, ‘Love Utterances,’ and six volumes in 
Hindi prose, named Prema Patra, *Love Letters.* 

Tlie third guru, Brahiml Sankara Mi^^ra, a man 
of Bengali extraction, resident in Benares, guided 
the sect from 1898 until his deatii in 1902. His 
book. Discourses on Rddhilsoami Faith (Benares, 
1909), contains brief statements about the gurus, 
which have been used in this article. 

Since the death of the third guru the sect tends 
to fall int-o two sections, one of which is in favour 
of appointing a new guru, while the other is 
opposed to it. The former section recognizes at 
present Anand Swarfui as their guru, while the 
other party is led by Madhava Prasad, who refuses 
to bo called a guru. 

The Sant Satguru is held to be identical with 
the Supreme Being, and recicives lofty titles to 
express lus digmity. The worship of the sect there- 
fore centres in him. All the excesses of Hindu 
worship are reproduced among Rad lift Soamis. 
They not only prostrate themselves before the 
adore him, meditate on hU virtues, pray to 
lim, and believe that everything that lias touched 
his body is lilled with spiritual power; they also 
follow certain Hindu sects in a number of disgust- 
ing jiractices. They drink the water in which he 
has washed his feet, cat certain products of his 
body, and, after hia death and cremation, drink 
his ashes in water. 

Whim H. guru dies, hia relics are placed in a tomb, 
his pliotograph is affixed to it, ami round it is 
erecteil a building which, because it is sanctified 
by the relics of the guru, is called a giirudvdra. 
Since three gwnis have passed away, there are 
three gitrudmras : (1) the shrine of the first 
who is called Radha Soruni, or Soamiji Maharaj, is 
at the Rfidhfi Soruni Bagh, some four miles from 
Agra; (2) the shrine of the second guru, who is 
called Huzoor Mali^lraj, is at Pipalmandi, Agra; 
(.*1) the shrine of the third guru, whoso title is 
Maharaj Saheb, is in a fine new building in Madlio 
Das’s garden, Benares.* 

Apart from the adoration of the guru, the wor- 
ship of the sect is a simple service consisting of 
scripture-reading, hymn-singing, prayer, and a 
sermon. Their scriptures are the writings of 
Kabir and of certain other Hindu saints and the 
works of their own gurus. 

Since the sect is' largely ^ided by Kabir, and 
recognizes one God only, the visiting of Hindu 
temples and tho worship of Hindu idols are dis- 
countenanced. Yet a Hindu, a Muslim, or a 
Christian may remain outwardly a member of his 
old religious community and conform tc.» its usages, 
while secretly avowing himself a R&dh& Soilmi and 
partaking in the worship and private meditations 
of the sect. 

The name of tho sect is rather an enigma. The 
word satsahg is quite clear, for it is a Hindi word 
used by tho Sikhs for a company of j)ious people ; 
but liddhd Sodmi is obscure. It is a phonetic 
misspelling of ll&dhftsvftral, ‘Lord of Radhft,’ a 

1 Rirquhor, Modem Religious Movements in India, p. 166, 
lines 19-27, is erroneous. 


title used of Kp^na iu relation to Radha, his famous 
cowherd mistress, in the latest cycle of the myth. 
It is most strange tliat, in a sect which worships 
one God only, this phrase with all its coarse 
associations should be declared to be the name of 
God, and should also be used as the title of the 
first guru of the sect, and to fonn the name of the 
sect itself. No credible explanation has ever been 
given by any mem her of the sect. It transpires, 
however, that the first guru and his wife used to 
dress up as Kp^na and Rad lift to receive the worship 
of their disciples ; and when, in February 1914, 
the writer of this article visited tho gurmivdra of 
the first guru, ho found two photographs hanging 
on the tomb. An educated member of the sect, 
who acted os cicerone, said that they were the 
photographs of R&dhft and Sofimi, the first guru's 
wife and the guru himself. Thus it is prohalilo 
that, during the lifetime of the guru and his wife, 
when the disciples went to worship them, they 
addressed thorn as Rftdhft and Bofttni, and that the 
double name thus became a.s8ociated with the chief 
act of worship of tho sect. That would bo suffi- 
cient to account for the way in which it is used. 

While the main body oi the teaidiing and the 
practice of tho sect comes from Kabir and other 
Vaiijinavite sources, certain phrases and ideas are 
clearly Christian in origin. In many points both 
of teaching and of practice there is a curious simi- 
larity between the system and theosophy {q.v.). 

liiTKBATnKK. — The chief publications of the sect have been 
mentioned in the courHe of the article. A valuublo puuiphlet, 
The Radha Sunmi Sect, by H. D. Griswold, was published 
several years ago by tho Cawnporo Mission Press, but is now 
out of print. The fullest account of the sect will he found in 
J. N. Farquhar, Modem Religious Movements in India, New 
York, 1916, pp. 167-178. J. N. FARQUHAK. 

RADHAVALLABHIS. -The Rftdhftvallalihls 
are a Vaii^nava sect of N. India, numbering alK)ut 
25,000 adherents, and foundoil in tho early part of 
the 16th cent, by one IlarivaihAa, tho son of a 
Gaup Brfthmana living in tho Saliaranpur District. 
Uarivaih^a’s name appears in the list of teachers 
of tho Sanakftdi - sainpradftya of the Bhftgavata 
faith, founded by Nimbarka (soo artt. NImavAts 
and Bhakti-mAikia, vol. ii. p, 546). This sam- 
praddya was divided into five snkhds, or branches, 
by a teacher named Harivyftsa, and Harivaiiisa’s 
name is entered in the list as that of the third 
teacher of tho fourth branch.* Other authorities 
state that he belonged to the Madliva-saiiipradaya'-* 
(see artt. Madhvas and Bhakti-MAUCIA, vol. ii. 
p. 645), and his teaching, as Growse* points out, 
was professedly derived nartly from tho one and 
partly from the other of tliese churches. 

Harivaihsa was born in A.D. 1502, his father 
being at tho time a high official in the service of 
tho emperor.'* He married, and had two sons and 
one daughter. After settling his daughter in 
marriage ho dotcrniincd to become an ascetic. On 
tho way to the holy land of Vrmlavaiia he nu t a 
Brfthmaiia, who declared that he had been com- 
manded in a dream to present him with his two 
daughters and also with an imago of Kp^na in the 
character of Rftdhft vallabha, or lover of Radha. 
IlarivaiiiHa married the girls and, in A.D. 1.525,* 
setup the image in a temple which he Iiad founded 
in Vrndftvana, on the banx of tho river .Jamnfi. 

The worship of tho sect founded by him is nom- 
inally directed to Kpsna as Radh.4’s lover, hut 
practically it is devoted to Rftdli/i lierseJf. Rftdha 
W’as one of tho gopis, or herdrnaidens, who are 

1 Vaisnavaearvaeva, p. 16. * lihaktandrndvali, p. 11. 

• Mathurd. p. ISO, 

* Tho Bhaitamiila does not nay who tpe emperor was. Sik- 
sndnr Lodi was at that dale reigning at AgrA. 

t Ho lihaktandmdvali, p. 11. This would make him twenty- 
three yvani old, which does not {five much time for him to have 
a marriaireablo daughter. But girls are married in Infancy in 
N. India. 
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celebrated as the companions of Kfipna during his 
youth spent in Vrnd/lv«ana. The legend of his 
sports with these hordmaidens is fairly old. It 
appears in the or supplement to the 

MaMbharata, and in the Vi»nu and BhagavcUa 
Purdnns, hut it is not till wo get to tlie Brahma 
Vaivarta Burdna, a late sectarian work, that we 
find j)roniinenco given to Rildh& as the leader of 
the gopis and as ICr^na’s beloved mistress. Here 
we are told that UadhA, from the beginning of all 
tliingH, had l)oen Krena’s iakti, or energic TK>wer, 
and that, wlion he came down to earth in human 
form, she also hecamcj incarnate. 

In many religious there has been a tendency 
exhibited to worship a female counterpart of the 
deity, as his energic power. This was not confined 
to In<Ua. It has even appeared in corrupt forms of 
Christianity which substituted the Virj^n-Mothcr 
for the Third Person of the Trinity. In India this 
4<^A<i-worsl»ip became most developed among the 
Saiva sects, but it has also obtained some currency 
among Vaisnavas, some of whom direct their 
prayers more particularly to Lak^ml or to Sita, 
the spouses of Vi^nu and of Ruinachandra respec- 
tively ; but among Kudhavallabhls this is carried 
to an extreme length. RadhA is the supreme 
object of worship, and the writings of the sect 
are devoted to singing her praises, and to describ- 
ing, with most sensuous ana erotic detail, the union 
of Kreria with his beloved. The whole is, of course, 
capable of mystic interpretation, and is so inter- 
preted by the i)ious, but GrowBe,‘ in commenting 
on one of Ilarivaiii^’s devotional {loems, is not 
unfair in saying : 

' If ever the lan^^^nage of the brothel was borrowed for temple 
use, it has been so hero. But, strange to say, the flosftina, who 
aceept as their Closnel these naurteoua ra’. inga of a morbid 
imagination, are for the moat part highly respectable married 
men, who contrast rather favourablv, both lu sobriety of life 
and int(‘llectaal acquirements, with the professors of rival sects 
that are based on more rrputuble authorities.* 

To indicate the fervour of his love for RAdhA, 
Harivaiii^ took the preenomen of Hita, ‘affection- 
ate,’ and he is generally now known as Hita Hari- 
vaiiiSa. This cu.stom was followed by his disciples, 
so that we find names such as Hita Hhruva DAsa 
and Hita HamOdara as those of his pupils and 
iiuilators. 

HarivarliJ^a was about sixty-five years old at the 
time of his dcatli. lie was the author of two 
works. One of these, written in San.skrit, is the 
U(l(lh&sudhdnidhl, ‘Store of the Nectar of RAdha,’ 
exUinding to 170 long couplets. The other, the 
Chaurnxl Pada^ ‘ Eighty-four Stuiixos,’ is in Hindi. 
Thtiv are lK)t]i very erotic in character and exhibit 
much poetical fancy. Portions of them have laien 
translated by Grow'se. Stray verses attributed to 
him are also recited. Wilson inontion.s a work 
entitled tlie Sevdsakhi-tfdnlj ‘Sayings of the Com- 
panions in (RudhA’s) Service.* He states that it is 
a more ample exposition of the notions of the sect 
and of their tra<litiuns and observances, as well as 
a (‘ol lection of tlieir songs and hymns. He does 
not mention the autlior’s or compiler’s name. 

By his later marriage Harivamsa had two sons, 
one of whom, Vraja Cnandra, or Braj Chand, was 
the ancestor of the present Gosains of the temple 
of RadhAvallabha in VimdAvaua, the chief temple 
of the sect. It dates from the end of the 16th or 
beginning of the 17th century. 

LmiiATURi.-- The only English authors who have written 
original accounts of this sect ore H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the 
Rdigiom Sects of the Hindtis, Ix>ndon, 1861, p. 173 ff., and F. 
S. Grovrse, Mnthurd, a District Memoir^, AltahftbM, 1880, p. 
186 ff. The following Indian authorities may also be consulted : 
NIbhS Dasa, BhaktamAla (see ERE li. 640), verso 00, and 
Prlya Dusa's ooinmentary thoreon ; the best ed. is that of SltA- 
rimadaraya Bhagav&ri Pras&da, Benares, 1906 (the account in 
this la summarise by Wilson, and given in full by Qrowso); 


1 ilathurd^ p. 100. 


Dhmva DAsa, Bhaktantlmdvallt ed. with full commentary by 
R&dhAknpa Dftsa (N&gari Prachirlpi BabhA), Benares, 1001, p. 
n f. : Hanlchandri^ KaifuavaMirtN:^ (in Hari4chandralt(^ 


dAueiniMa, Khapdwi'and AU&bAbfid, 1918, p. 284 

Georok a. Grierson. 

RAGGED SCHOOLS.—See Juvenile Crimi- 
nals. 

RAI DASIS.— The Rai DAsis are a Vaifnava 
sect of N. India, founded by Rai (or Ravi) 1)A8, 
one of tlie twelve chief disciples of Ramananda 
(see EBE ii. 646, and art. RXmanandIs). Itn 
members are low-caste ChamArs, or leather- workers, 
and, in fact, ChamArs, as a caste, often call them- 
selves ‘ Rai DAsIs.* Their doctrines do not differ 
materially from those of other followers of RaniA- 
nanda. They are chiefly found in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, where their numbers 
are considerable, but, owing to the use of the title 
not only as a sect name but also as tlie name of a 
caste, tlie total is quite uncertain. In the census 
of 1891 their numbers were recorded as 417,000, 
and in that of 1901 as 47,000 ; but nothing can l>e 
deduced from these figures except that, in the 
latter year, it is probalno that many were shown, 
not as oelonging to their particular sect, but under 
the more general title of KAinAwat. 

Rai Dasa, like his followers, was a ChaniAr by 
ca.stc, and the sect founded by him, if it can be 
called a sect, is hardly more than an association of 
ChamArs who have adopted the tenets of his 
master, RAmAnanda. It has no peculiar sacred 
l)Ook, although it has orally nroservod a number 
of hymns attributed to its founder. Several of 
these have found their way into the Sikli Granth, 
and another collection of them has lately been 
printed under the title of liai diis-Ji-ki Bdin\ aur 
Jimm-charitra (AllahabAd, 1908). A perusal of 
these hymns shows that the only important point 
on which their author laid more stress than did 
some of the contemporary Vaisnavas W'as that 
bhaktif or devotional faith, in Kama was of in- 
finitely more importance than a belief in the Vedas 
or in tlie teaching of BrAhmanical Hinduism. As 
is natural in members of n despised community, 
stress was also laid on the unimportance of caste- 
distinctions, but this doctrine is common to all the 
developments of RamAnanda’s teaching. 

Rai Dasa’s home was at Benares, and, as a 
disciple of RAniAnanda, he probably flourished in 
the earlier part of the 16th century A.D. He was 
a fellow-disciple with Kabir (y.v.), with whoso 
teaching his doctrine regarding the uselessness of 
the Vcaas and BrAhmanical Hinduism had much 
in common. 

In the art. RAmAnandIs attention is drawn to 
the catholicity of RamAnanda’s reformation. His 
twelve chief disciples included not only women, 
but men not of the Brahman caste, such a.s Kabir, 
the MuaalmAn w’eaver, Sena, the bavlKu*, and, 
lowest of all, Rai DAsa, the despi.sed leather- 
worker. Salvation was now no longer the mon- 
opoly of BrAlmians, nor was it any more conveyed 
tnrough the medium of Sanskrit, a dead language. 
It was now freely offered to all men, of no matter 
>yhat caste, and in the language of tlieir everyday 
life. A man could be a saint, and yet adhere to 
that state of life to which it might please God to 
call him. Saint and teacher though Rai DAsa was, 
he nevertheless lived the life of a married man, 
and supported himself by his caste-trade, as a 
shocmaKer. 

The BhaktanUUa contains several legends concerning him, of 
which a brief account may be given, in order to get over the 
inconvenient fact of his low caste, It is stated that he was 
originally a BrAhmana. Contrary to his teacher RAmftnania’a 
instructions, ho took alms from a shopkeeper who had dealings 
with Ohamkn. R&m&nanda cursed him to be rehom in that 
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oaite. He at once died, and was born a^ln in the house of a 
neighboorinff Obani&r ; but, owing to his former piety, he came 
into the world with a memory of hie previous instruction, and 
refused to drink hie mother's milk till be had been dulj’ Initiated 
as a Yai^oava. R&m&nanda was informed of this by a direct 
divine communication, and haetened to the house. There he 
eaw the babe, and whispered into its ear the initiatory formula, 
or mantra. The infant thereupon accepted the breast and 

G ew up a pious votary of RlUna. His father at length expelled 
m from tne house, and he set up a little hut close by, where 
he lived with his wife in great poverty, carrj’lng on his trade as 


how, by the direct interposition of Rama, ho became wealthy 
and was able to found a monastery, to whioli he attraoted 
numerous disoiplca. lie was persecuted by Rrahtnaoas, and 
hale<l before the king as an unauthorized teacher : but, in con- 
sequence of a miracle performed by the deity in answer to his 
prayer, reminding us of Elijah's trial of strength on Mount 
Carmel, nut only was he releastsl, but he converted his 


One of his converts was Queen JhAlI of Cliitaur. She invited 
him to come thither to a g^reat religious feast. The local 
fir&hmanas rotuBe<l to eat wltii him, and were provided by the 
queen w'lth uncooked food, which they prepared for themselves 
in a place apart. When, however, they sat down to eat, they 
found that, by a miracle, Rai D&sa had multiplied himself, and 
was sitting and eating between each two of them. This opened 
their eyes, and, filled with humility, they also became his 
disciples. Rai Dftsa then tore open his skin, and. showing to 
them beneath it his former Br&hmaua body wearing a sacred 
caste-thread of gold, he died and went to heaven. 


These logonds were reconled by TriyA Da.sa, 
under the instruction of Nabh& Dfisa^ who lived 
only three generations later than Kai Dfisa, and 
their marvellous character illustrates the impres- 
sion that his teaching must have made upon his 
immodlate successors. 


Lttrraturb.— Practically the only authority is Nablil Disa, 
Bhaktamala (see EliJi ii. 640), verse 64, and l^riyii Ihlsa's 
commentary thereon. See, however, Literature at art. Siva- 
NAKAVAMfs. The best ed. of the Bhaktamdla is that of Sit&- 
ratriAiiara^a Bhagav&n PrasAda (ISenares. 1906). A summary will 
be found in H. H. Wilson, Sketch of the Religioiu Sects of 
the Ilindns, London, 1861. p. 113 ff., where the legends about Rai 
Dana will 1 m: found related more fully than altove, but not quite 
in accordance with the original. Ct. also Dhruva D&sa, 
BhakfanAmovah, cd. with a full commentary, by UadtiAkfaoa 
Ddsa (Niigari ProchAripi SabhA), Bonarus, 1901. In this Kai 
DAsa is no. 110. According to the editor, there are still 
descendants of Rai DAsa in Benares, who carry on their ances- 
tral trade of Hhoemuking. For an ed. of his songs see the text 
above (p. 660). GEORQK A. GRIKRSON. 


RAIN. — Water is the first need of man, since 
without it vegetation withers and animals and men 
languish and die. It is therefore not to be wondered 
at tliat in (H)nntries inhabited by primitive people 
where rain is scarce magico-religious ceremonies 
are resorted to in order to regulate the supply. 
In fact, so important is this a.speet of primitive 
cult that a special class of magicians, and, in some 
cases, a particular totem, are set apart for the due 
performance of rain-making ceremonies. From an 
aiithropo-^cograpliical survey of the distribution 
of the.se ntes it is evident that the supernatural 
control of rain is chiefly found in areas in which 
there is an abnormal rainfall, as, e.g,, in sultry 
lands like Australia, and parts of E. and 8. Africa, 
where for months together the sun blazes down 
from a cloudless sky on the unprotected bodies of 
men and the parched and witnering vegetation. 
At the same time it must be rcmeninered that it 
is not unknown in the moister oliinato of Europe, 
as, in Russia. 

X. The water-totems in Australia.— Among the 
Arunta tribe of Central Australia is a group of 
people who have water for their totem, and to 
whom the secret of rain-making was imparted in 
the alcheringa, or ‘ dream-time * of long ago, by an 
individual named Irtehwoanga, who also settled 
upon the exact places at which the intichiuTna 
ceremony should oe performed. One of the most 
important of the water-totem groups is a local 
suMivision of the Arunta, inhabiting a district 
about 60 miles to the east of Alice Springs, called by 
the natives the ' rain country ’ (Kartwia guatcha), 
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When the shantekwa^ or leader, of this group is about to hold 
a rain-making ceremony, * he sends messengem, called /nwurra, 
to the surrounding groups, to inform thutn of his Intention, 
and to cull the members of the totem together. . . . When all 
are assembled . . . the men of the totem march into camp, 
painted with red and yellow ochre and pipeclay, and wearing 
bunches of eagle-liawk feathers on the crown and sides of the 
head. At a signal from the Olmntchwa all sit down In a line ’ 
and sing. At another signal they all Jump up and walk in 
single file out of the camp, and spend the night a few miles 
away. * At daybreak they scatter in all directions in search of 
game, which is cooked and eaten, but on no account must any 
water bo drunk, or the ceremony would full.' While some of 
the men paint themselves, others erect a ' wiirley,' or shelter 
of lionghs, near the main camp. When the decorating Is com- 
plete, the men march back to the wurley silently and in single 
lilu. The young men enter first and lie face downwards at tlie 
inner end, while the older men, after doooratiiig the le^er, 
take up a position near the opening. Singing continues for 
some time, and then the ehantchwa walks up and down a 
trench outside the wurley, his body und kgs quivering in a 
most extraordinary manner. This perforniunce is repeated at 
intervals during the night, the singing continuing practically 
all the time. At daybreak ho executes a final quiver, ana, 
thoroughly exhausted, ‘ declares the ceremony to bo at an end, 
and at once the young men Jump to their feet and rush out of 
the wurley. screaming in Imitation of the spur-winged plover. 
The cry is heard in the main camp, and Is taken up with weird 
effect by the men and women who have remained there.' On 
the next night an ordinary rain-dance is held by the men.i 
J. G. Frazer explains the ceremony by making 
it imitative of a rising storm.* The wurley, he 
imagines, stands for Uie vault of lieaven, from 
which the rain-clouds, represented by the cliief 
actor strutting across the trench, come forth to 
move ^ross the sky. The other performers imi- 
tate birds that are supposed to ho iiarhingcrs of 
rain. 

The Kaitish tribe of Central Australia ha.s also 
a water-totem. 

When the headman desires to hold an intichiuma ceremony 
to make rain, * he goes to a place called Atiira, where, hi the 
AHieringa, two old men sat down and drew waU‘r from their 
whiskers, the latter being now represented by stones out of 
which the ruinlxiw arose. First of all he paints the stonos with 
red (H-.hre,’ and then he paints a rainbow on the ground, one or 
more on his bo<iy, and one on a shield, which he also decorates 
with xig-rag lines of white pipeclay to represent lightning. 
After * mnging' the stones and pouring water from a vessel on 
them and on himself, he returns to camp, taking with him the 
shield, which must be seen only by the men of the same niuielv 
of the tribe ns himself, lest the rites be rendered of no avail. 
The shield Is hidden away In his camp until sufiicient rain ban 
fallen, after which It is brought forth and the rainbow is rubbwl 
out. A vessel containing water is kept by the side of the head- 
man, Into which he throws pieces of white down from time to 
time, representing clouds. The wife of the leader is obliged to 
absent herself from the camp for the time being, and on her 
return imitates the sound of the plover, a bird whose charact er- 
istic cry is always associated with rain in these parts. * If rain 
follows it is attributed to the performance of the ceremony, but 
if it does not then it simplv means that some one else has pre- 
vented it by superior magic.' ^ 

2. Rain-charms.— (a) Animals , — The TjingilJi, 
to the north of the Aninta, have a curious ccre- 
inoiiy coucornecl with rain-making, apart from the 
ordinary intichiuma. 

* A fat bandicoot is caught, care being taken not to injure it.’ 
A man belonging to a special moiety of the tribe ‘ then wraps it 
up in mper-liark and carries it about in a fftcfii (bollovved 
trough], singing over it until such time as it becomes very thin 
and weak. Then he luts it go, and the rain is supposed to 
follow.’^ Spencer and Gillen could find no explanation of this 
relationship between the bandicoot and rain. 

In the Anula tribe of N. Australia rain-making 
is specially associated with one particular spot 
called Upintjara, where there is a water-hole in 
the bed of a creek. Tlio dollar-bird, commonly 
known as the rain-bird, is connected with tlie 
rainy season. 

A man of the Mumbakuaku totem can make rain by catching a 
snake and putting it alive into the water-hole. ‘ After holding 
It under tor a little time, be brings it out, kills it, and l.ays it 
down by the side of the creek. Then, in imiUitiun of a ninlKiw, 
he makes an arched bundle of grass stalks . . . and sirts it up 
over the snake. All that he then does is to sing over the snake 
and the imitation rainbow, and sooner or later the ruin falls.* A 

J. Batchelor describes a curious method of niak- 

1 Bponcer-QUlen*, pp. 189-198. 

t ass, pt. 1 ., The itagic Art, London, 1911, L 261 f. 

* Bpencer-Qillen^, pp. 294-296. * lb. p. 811. 

» iM, 814 f. 
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ing rain by the aid of animalH practised by the 
Ainua. 

When fltiht rrtien, after a lonjf spell of fine weather, are tired 
and long for a rest, they take out at night the skulls of racoons 
(animals najMible of hearing a request for rain) and pray to 
Uiein, throwing water over one another. If this is done 
properly, hnd storms are sure to follow, and the people get 
their desire«i rest. As soon as the rough weather begins, the 
ini*n buy mhi and offer libations to the skull ; If vefjr l»a<i 
weather indeed is required, the people make gloves ana caps 
of racoon- and marten-skins, put them on, and dance.^ 

Animala infmiatcly associated with water, such 
as frogs, toads, etc., have a wide-spread reputa- 
tion as custodians of rain,® and therefore often 
play a part in channs designed to draw the needed 
showers from the sky. In order to give eflect to 
the rain-charm, the animal in some cases must lie 
black, the colour being typical of the appearance 
of the desired rain-clouos. Conversely, if line 
weather is needetl, the aniiiial must bo of a spotless 
white.* 

(i) Stones aro often supposed to jwssesa the 
power of bringing rain, provided they are brought 
into contact with water. 

In New 8nuth Wales Ihe natives supplicate ’invisible beings* 
to send rain, by placing a particular sort of stone on the edge 
of a \vater-holo.4 In this district, as in (Queensland, quartz 
crystals figure in rain-niuking ceremonies.^ Again, in Samoa a 
stone was (*nrefiilly ]iousi!f] in a village as the representative of 
the rain-making god. When there was too much raiu, the 
stone was laid by the fire and kept heated till fine weather set 
in. In a time of drought the priest and his followers dressed 
up In fine mats, and, wending their w-ay in procession to the 
stream, dipped the stone in aiid prayed for rain.fl This custom 
may, perhaps, lie comi>ared with the practice prevailing till 
recently in France of dipping the linage of a saint in water as a 
means of procuring ruin. 

No doubt the fact that stones arc often regarded 
as tlic abodes of spirits accounts for their use as 
rain-making charms. 

(c) Paurinq water is a common feature in cere- 
monies for the procuring of rain in some parts of 
the world, a survival of such a practice being 
found in various rain -charms resorted to in times 
of drought in S. and N. Jtussia. 

In Africa it is conitnon to attribute lack of rain to the con- 
cealment of miscarriages by women. To remove the pollution 
and thus set free the rain, a black ox is killed, and the partly 
digested grass from its stomach pla(ted iii a pot buried in the 
ground. Into this vessel little girls |K)ur water till it overflows 
along four channels, representing the cardinal points. The 
wornoii then strip off t-helr clothes, dance a rain-dance, and 
thereupon proceed to dig up the remains of the premature 
births, pouring water on the graves. At dusk they bury the 
remains in the luiul near a stream. Then the rain will ho free 
to fall.7 The (?u8tom of pouring water on a Icuf-clad mummer 
is still resorted to ut (•aniivals in parts of Europe for the 
pur})ose of producing rain.S In Cclchcs, in times of drought, 
the villagers go to a stream and splash each other with water, 
sometimes imitating the sound of falling rain hy hitting the 
surface of the w'aler with their hands or with an Inverteil 
gourd.® 

{(i) The -Sometimea the dead are involved 
ill rain-making cercinonies. 

In New Caledonia the priests blacken themselves all over. 
Tliey then cxliume a dead body, take the hones to a cAve, 
suspend the skeleton over some taro-leaves, and pour water 
over it BO that it runs down on to the loaves. U is thought 
that the soul of the departed tak«'s up the water, makes ruin of 
It, and showers it down again. iSince the rain-maker has to 
fast and remain in tiie cavern utilU it rains, it is not surprising 
that thi' wet months (March and April) aro usually chosen for 
the performance of the rite.^® The Kuahlayi tribe in Australia 
think that a dead person always sends rain within a w’oek of his 
death to wash away his tracks on the earlh.ll In times of 
drought in /ulutand girls carry pots of water to a certain tree 

I The. Ainu and their Folk-Lore, London, 1001, p. 834. 
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under which an ancestor who was in his day a great rain-maker 
has been buried. They dance around the tree and pour water 
on its roots, so that the rain-nmker may send them rain.i 

Such ceremonies as these can hardly be described 
as magical, if magic imply the presence of on 
automatic efficacy, since they imply a belief in a 
control from without, the appeal for help being 
maile to the aapornaiural powers of the deceased. 

(e) Jiull-i'oarers are used for procuring rain in 
Australia, Africa, and Central America. The 
reason for the association of this ceremonial object 
and rain is apparent. Heavy rainfall accompanies 
thunder-storms in arid regions, and therefore, since 
the swinging of the bull-roarer causes a noise bear- 
ing a striking resemblance to thunder and wind, 
l)oth liarhingers of rain, it is in accordance with 
the principles of savajje philosophy that the bull- 
roarer should figure in rain-making ceremonies. 
The Navahos say that the ‘ sacred groaning stick ’ 
(bull-roarer) which makes a mimic storm may be 
made only of the wood of a pine tr(*e which lias 
been struck by lightning,® thus showing the con- 
nexion between a thunder-storm and the instru- 
ment. 

Among tlie Zuni Indians tho rain-maker whirls a bull-roarer, 
while one of lii.s associates whips a mixture of water and meal 
into frothy suds, symbolic of clouds, and another plays tho 
flute. * All this is an invocation to the gods for rain— the one 
great and perpetual prayer of the neople of this arid land.’® 
The bull-roarer is then laid aside, ana the offerings are snrinklod 
six times with the consecrated water, whereupon the hull -roarer 
is again sounded. 

It is significant that in parts of Africa, where 
the bull-roarer is little more tlian a toy, the Kafirs 
still have sufficient regard for the rain-making 
qualities of the instrument to forbid boys to play 
with bull-roarers wlicn they want dry weather, 
lest a gale of wind fthonld bo attracted.^ 

3. Dances.—Krom Carl Liimholtz® wo have a 
detailed description of tho rain-dancing of the 
Tarahumare Indians of Mexico. 

In describing the relation of these Indians to nature, ho says 
that min ‘is tho focal point from which all their thought's 
radiate,’ 'since the people obtain their subsistence from tho 
]>roducts of the soli.’ In order to induce the gods to let lb rain, 
dancing, consisting of a series of monotonous rhythmical move- 
ments, is kept up soineiimeg for two nights. 'Thu dancing is 
accompanied by the song of the shaman, In whi<*h he ccimnunl- 
oates his wishes to the unseen world, descrliiing tlie beautiful 
€‘ffoct of the rain, tlie fog, and tho mist on the vugelahle world. 
Ho invokes the aid of all the aniiuais. . . . The Taralminures 
assert that the dances have been taught them by the ardinuls.’ 

‘The Indian never asks his god to forgive whatever sin he 
may have committed ; all lie asks for is lain, which to liim 
means something to eat, and to he free from evil.’ If tiiere 
should bo boo much rain, the people also dance to avoid 
calamity from floods. Therefore dancing expresses not onijr 
prayers for rain, hut also pelilions to the god.s to ward off evil 
to the (!rops and to man. Sometimos the family dances alone, 
the father teaching the l)o.> s, one being deputed to liring down 
the fructifying rain hy this means, while the rest of the family 
plant, }ioe, w'oed, or harvest. In the evening the others some- 
times Join tho unfortunate dancur for a while, hut often he goes 
on alone all night. In winter they dance fur snow, at other 
times in order that the clouds from the north and south ina.y 
clash and bring down rain to make the grass grow and tho deer 
and rabbits multiply. 

4. Prayers.— Reference has already been made 
to prayers for rain. In Australia tho only actual 
instance of prayers being oflered to supernatural 
beings is in connexion with rain-making. 

In the Dicri country the sky In which the mura-muras— the 

E redecussors and prototypes of the blacks— live is supposed to 
e a vast plain inhabibud hy wild tribes. The clouds are re- 
garded os iKidies in which rain is made by rain-making tnura- 
rnuras. In times of severe drought the Died call upon these 
Hunematiiral beings to give them power to make a heavy rain- 
fall, proclaiming m loud voices the impoverished state of the 
country and the half-starved condition of the tribe consequent 
upon the diflicuitv of procuring food in suffleient quantities to 
preserve life.6 In 8.W. Africa, ‘if a drought has lasted long, 


1 D. Kidd. 7'he Essential Kafir, London, 1004, p. 116. 
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tho whole tribe ^es with its oatUe to the grave of some 
eminent man ... lav offerlnffs of milk and flesh on the grave and 
utter their plaint: “Look, 0 Father, upon your beloved cattle 
and children ; they suffer distress, they are so lean, they are 
dying of hunger. Give us rain." ’ i Among tho Bari of Central 
Africa the rain-maker, after anointing rain-stones wiUi oil, 
prays to his dead father to send rain.? If there Is a drought 
ntuong tho Masai, the women collect together, and, having tiod 
grass on to their clothes, sing an invocation to their god to 
refresh them with his cooling showers.^ The Nandi in times of 
drought hook towards the Tiridiret or Ch^usio Hill every 
inoriiitjg and say, ‘ Rolton, Tindiret*(* Rain, Tindiret’). If the 
drou;j:ht is protracted and a famine is threatened, the old men 
collect and take a black sheep with them to the river. Having 
tied a fur cloak on to tho sheep's back, they push it into the 
wat( r, and take beer and milk into their mouths and siiit them 
out in tho direction of the rising sun. When the sheep 
scrambles out of tho water and shakes itself, they sing, ‘ God I 
have we prayed to thee, give us rain.'^ In tho last instance 
prayer is found in association with a piece of synipathetio 
magic. 

In Upper Burma brood, cocio-nuts, plantains, and fowls are 
offered to the spirit who is themght to send rain, with the 
prayer, * O Lunl jiat [spirit], have })ity on us poor mortals, and 
stay not the rain. Inasmuch as our offering is given ungrudg- 
ingly, let. the rain fall day and night.' In the sacred rites at 
Eleusis/ the worshippers looked up to the sky and cried “ Rain I ” 
and then looked down at tho earth and cried “Conceive U'* 
Those mysteries were celebrated at the end of the long drought 
of summer and before the first rains of autumn, and therefore 
no time could bo more suitable for the invocation to the 
heavens to pour down nain, and the earth to conceive seed 
under tho fertilizing shower.» 

5. Sacrifice.— Closely related to prayers for rain 
is the ottering of aacrilices in order to make rain. 

Thus, in S. Africa Umbanclino, the old king of the Swazis, had 
vast herds of cattle of a peculiar colour which he sacrificed for 
large sums of money to make rain. *lIo could threaten to 
“bind up tho skies" if they [the natives] did not pay him what 
he d<'ni.'inded, and thus exorcised enormous power. When the 
ox h killed tho bloo<l is caught In culahasnes, and is on no 
account allowed to fall to the ground. Tho dish of MomI is 
Uteri placed in a hut, together with tho meat of the dead ox. 
which is left untouched for the night ; on the morrow tho meat 
is eaten, and on tito third day tho bones of the ox are burnt. 
The priest is said to confess over the beast the sins of the 
peo]rli.‘ ; hut this confession of sin is little more than an ad- 
mission that they have not honoured the ancestral spirits 
sufilcienUy.’! Tlie Akikuyu of British E. Africa sacritlce sheep 
and goats beneath tho sacred mugomo^trea by way of inior- 
cession for rain. ‘ The whole of the meat is left under the tree, 
tho fat being placed in a cleft of the trunk or In the branches, as 
special titbits for Ngai (the good god who sends rain, riches, 
tfinrider, and lightriingl. Those who worship merely cross their 
lips with a morsel of meat before sacrificing.’ 8 

6 . The rain-maker.— Tn Australia any members 
of the tribe, men and women alike, irrespective of 
(dasa or totem, are permitted to take part in some 
of tlie ceremonies connected with rain-making; 
but in the sacred intivhinma ceremonies only tho 
initiated men of the water-totem may take part. 
Tho maiority of the members of this totem belong 
to the rnrnla and Kurnara class, since it wa.s to 
them that the secret of rain-imiking was imparted 
in the akharinga. Among the Arunta tlie <dlice 
of vhantchwa^ or rain-maker, descends from father 
to son, provided he belongs to the water-totem. 
If the alatunja^ or leader, has no sou of the right 
totem, then the office descends to one of his blood- 
brothers, alwc^s provided that ho is of the right 
totem ; and, miling such a one, to some truuil 
brother or son of tlie water-totem as determined 
ui>ou by the elder men or, more nrobably still, by 
the old alatunja before his deatli.® In tho Dieri 
country the whole tribe joins under the direction 
of the medicine-man in ‘making rain.* Among 
the Kurnai the rain-makers {bmijil-willnng) could 
also bring thunder, and it is said of them, as of the 
other medicine-men, that they obtained in dreams 
the songs which form part of the ceremonies.^'' 

Tho princii>al work of tho chiefs among the 
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Wambugwe, a Bantu people living in K. Africa, 
and among other African tribes is rain-making. 
So important is this aspect of their office that it 
often 18 a rule that, should the chief be unable to 
make rain himself, he must procure it from some 
one who (;an.* The Nandi rain-makers belong to 
a special clan.’ In olden times the chief was the 
great rain-maker among the Kafirs. Some (diiefs 
allowed no one else to comneto with them, lost a 
successful rain-maker should be chosen as chief in 
their stead.* The rain-maker invariably exerts 
great power over the people, and so it is important 
to keep this function in the ‘royal household.’ 
Tradition always treats tho power of making rain 
as the fundamental glory of ancient chiefs and 
heroes, and it therefore probably jilayed an im- 
portant part in tho origin of chieftainship, hetlging 
round the chiefs person with tabus, though not 
necessarily, as Frazer suggests, with divinity. All 
influential people are sacred, but tho most sacred 
do not work— €.</., the Mikado. If the chief were 
divine, so sacred would lie his person that he would 
not be able to execute his functions. An ordinary 
chief or king is charged with r/irma only to an 
extent sufficient to hedge him round with simple 
tabus. Frazer’s divine kings are a specialization 
of the conception of kingship, occurring only where 
the liiana aspect of chiefs is exaggeraUid. 

The rain-maker is simply a particular individual 
— usually a medicine-man — wlm is endowed with 
ynana by means of whitdi he is able to 

control the weather by supplying^ wind, calm, rain, 
thunder, famine, and plenty at will and for a luice. 
It is not surprising that, in those parts of the world 
in which recurring periods of drought are frcijueiit, 
the powers of the rain-iuakcr cannot he lightly 
esteemed. Among tho Dinka rain-makers are 
considered to ho animated by the spirit of a great 
rain-maker, which has been handed down through 
a succession of rain-makers. By virtue of this in- 
spiration a successful rain - maker enjoys great 
power. In fact, so sacred is the office that (ho 
holder thereof is put to death before old age and 
infirmity creep on, lest his demise from natural 
causes should Ving distress on the tribe. But so 
honoured a life ami death are not always the lot 
of the rain-maker. His position is beset with 
difficulties. Though a successful career ofl’ers great 
rewards, tho unskilful practitioner may eai'ily hit 
upon hard times. When people believe that a 
man has power to make the rain to full, tho sun to 
sliiim, tho winds to Idow, the thumlciH (o roll, and 
tho fruits of the earth to grow, they are al.so apt 
to attribute drought and dearth to hi.s negligence 
or evil magic. Thus, the Ban jars of W. Africa 
beat tho chief in times of drought till tlie woatlicr 
changes, and the tribes on the Upper Nile rip up 
the abdomen of the rain- king, in which lie is 
supposed to keep the storms, if he docs not make 
tho showers fall.* 

7. Rain -gods. — Tho Dieri hedievo in rain- 
making supernatural beings, known as mura- 
mums, who live up in tho sky and make the 
clouds, which arc the ‘body or substance of rain.’ 
The riiiri-niaking ceremonies are thought to. la* 
seen by tho mum-nmras, who cau.se the cloud.s (o 
appear in the sky, unless tlicy are angry or influ- 
enced by the evil magic of some other tribe. In 
Africa rain is attributed to a high god. Tlie 
Akikuyu recognize three gods, two good and one 
bad. The first sends rain and riche.s, the second 
good wives and healthy children, and the third 
sickness and loss. All three are called ng(n, hut 
it is the god who sends the rain that i.s considered 
the supremo deity and credited with divine powers. 
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The Akikuyu regard their deities as common to 
other tril)e8, such as the Masai and Akaml^^ 

The Ewe-speaking people associate a falling star 
with n powerful rain-god, who sends the showers 
from the sky. In times of drought they call upon 
him by night with wild howls, and once a year an 
ox is sacrificed to him. The priests consume the 
flesh, while the people smear themselves with the 
pollen of a certain plant, and go in procession 
tlirough the towns and villages, singdng, dancing, 
and beating drums.* The Dinka Vielieve in a great 
god who sends the rain from the ‘rain-place’ 
whore ho dwells, and who animates the human 
rnin-maker. Ilis name, Dengdit, means literally 
‘great rain.’ It was he who created the world 
and established all things in their present order ; 
and, according to the Niel Dinka, he was the 
ancestor of a clan whicrh has rain for its totem. 
Bullocks are sacrificed in spring to a spirit, Lerjuu, 
for the purpose of inducing him to move Dengdit 
to send down rain on the parched earth.® Like- 
wise among the Shilluk a millock and a cow {or 
hen) are given to Nyakang, the semi-divine 
ancestor of their kin«^s. One (or both) of the 
animals is slain, while the king prays to the 
divine hero for rain.* 

In Mexico Tlaloc, or Tlalocateuchtli, is the god 
of water and rain, and the fertilizer of the earth, 
lie is thought to reside where the clouds gather, 
oil the highest mountain- tops, especially those of 
TIaloe, 'riascala, and Toluca, his attributes being 
the thunderbolt, the fbunli, and the thunder. 
Prayers were offered to him in times of drought, 
as the chief of the water-gods, to look down in 
inercy on the sufferings of man and beast, and 
give tlie things which are ‘the life and joy of all 
the world, and pretdous as emeralds and sapphires.’ 
When there is no rain for four years, children aro 
satirificcd to Tlaloc by being closed up in a cave.® 
The rain-god of the Kandlia is ridzu Pennu, 
a being who rests on the sky and whom the priests 
propitiate with eggs, rice, and sheep, and invoke 
witli prayers, so that he may send down water 
upon them through his sieve before men and cattle 
<iio of want.® The Kol tribes of Bengal considor 
their great deity Marang Bum, ‘great mountain,’ 
to be the rain-god. His dwelling is on one of the 
moi^t consi)icuoiis hills of the plateau near Tiodniah 
in Ghota Na|<pur. In times of drought the women 
climb the bill, led by the wives of the pahams, 
with girls drumming, to cairy offerings of milk 
and 6cMeave.s, which are put on the rock at the 
top. The women then invoke the deity to give 
tlio seasonable rain, wildly gesticulating and 
dancing till the prayer is answered by distant 
peals of ill u ruler. ^ 

E. B. Tylor thinks that the rain-god is usually 
the lioavcn-god exercising a special function, 
though sometimes taking a more distinctly indi- 
vidual form, or blending in characteristics with 
a general water-god.® Althongh the tribal All- 
Father in very primitive cult is remote and in 
need of nothing that man can give, and therefore 
is not concerned with human affairs®— -rain- making 
being the function of the mura^muras — yet it 
seems that the rain-god proper is a heaven-god. 
This view is supportSl by the evblence from the 
Akikuyu, where it is the supremo deity who sends 
down the refreshing showers to water the parched 
ground in answer to the prayers of the people. 
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Likewise, Den^it la the creator and sustainer of 
all thin^ Toe Mexican Tlaloc was probably 
oriifinally a heaven-god, aince he is supposed to 
reside where the clouds gather, and is evidently 
superior to the god of the earth. Pidzu Pennu, 
the rain-god of the Kandhs, rests on the sky, and 
Marang Burn of the Kol tribes dwells on tne top 
of a high hill. In classical time.s it W'as to the 
heaven-god Zeus that the Athenians turned with 
reouests for rain,^ while in later and still more 
enlightened ages it is the Lord of heaven and 
earth that men supplicate in times of drought 
by solemn litany and proce.ssion to send such 
‘ moderate rain and showers that they may receive 
the fruits of the earth to their comfort and to His 
glory.’ 

8. Conclusion.— Frazer is of the opinion that 
the method adopted by the rain-maker is usually 
based on homoeopathic or imitative magic. In 
other words, he seeks to produce rain by imitating 
it.® Now, there can bo no doubt that many of 
the rites associated with rain-making imitate the 
natural process. Thus, e.ff., when tlio Dieri erect 
a hut over a hole in the ground and drop blood on 
the men sitting round, while others throw handfuls 
of down in the air, they symbolically represent 
the natural phenomena connected with rainfall. 
The hnt portrays the lirmarnont, the down the 
cirrus clouds, the dropping blood the rain. The 
two large stones in the centre of the hut suggest 
gathering clouds presaging rain, and the over- 
throw of the hut by men butting at it with their 
heads the piercing of the clouds and the down[)our 
of rain. Such a rite as this certainly contains an 
element of imitation, but only because the savage 
is a man of action, who ‘ dances out his religion.’ 
When he wants wind or rain, ho does not, in the 
lowest states of culture, prostrate himself before 
his remote All-Father, but gathers certain people 
together, often members of a water-totem, to 
perform magico-religious rites. Thus he expresses 
by actions, sometimes accompanied by suitable 
exclamations, his inmost desire. Bain-making 
ceremonies, therefore, may he described as out- 
ward and visible signs of inward emotions and 
longings. 

It is not surprising that primitive ritual is often 
imitative, since it represents symbolicjally that 
wdiicli in higher cult is expressed by utterances. 
Frazer’s theory of imitative magic does not take 
into account the emotional and representative 
a.spoct of rudimentary religion— the pent-up desire 
to act discharging itself bn the mere symbol of 
the object. In developed magic the operator is 
more or less aware tnat he is dealing with a 
symbol, yet, in his need for emotional relief, he 
makes himself believe that the desired effect, 
though enacted on the symlx)!, is actually trans- 
mitted to the real object.® What applies to raag[ic 
in general is equally applicable to rain-making in 
particular. 

A modem community is chiefly dependent upon 
the weather for its incomings and outgoings, and 
for the variation in the prices of brooa and vege- 
tables, yet oven so it is not easy for us to under- 
stand a condition of life in which a bad harvest 
means starvation. But in primitive society, where 
the food-supply is governed directly by the rain- 
fall, the attitude of man towards the weather is 
one of grave anxiety calculated to produce states 
of emorional intensity. The emotions must find 
outlet somewhere, Tnis they do in representative 
and emotional ceremonies to produce the desired 
result. 
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When the savage wants thunder to bring rain, 
he does not imitate it, bnt simply swings hu bull- 
roarer in order that he may actually make it It 
is not a noise like thunder that he imagines he 
hears, bub the thunder itself. It is only as the 
belief in magico-religious practices declines that 
primitive ideas of making or being a thing de- 
generate into a merely imitative ceremony, a piece 
of frivolous and valueless mimicry. Thus the 
prayer attitude is but the more developed ex- 
pression of tho hope and faith with which the 
so-called ' magical ’ rite is instinct. 

LiTEaATiTRH.— -The aathoritiet are quoted in the art. ; of. 
J. B. Harrison, Artcient Art and Aituai, London. 1913: 
S. 0. James, Primitive Ritual and Belie/ ^ do. 1017; and 
artt. God, Maoic. Maka, Watkr. E. Q. J AMES. 

RAINBOW.—See Prodigies and Portents, 
vol. X. i>. 371 f. 

RAJPUT.— Rajput (Skr. rdjaputra^ *a king’s 
son,* *a prince’) is the general term applied to a 
group of septs which constitute the so-called 
* military’ cla.ss of India. At the census of 1911 
they numbered 9,430,095, appearing in the greatest 
numbers in the Panjab, united Provinces, and 
Bengal. In Raiputrina, the head-quarters of the 
tribe, they nuniDered 675,789. 

1. Ethnology.— Within the last few years an 
important change of view regarding the origin of 
the Rajputs has taken place. Following the uni- 
versal tradition of the Hindus, it was generally 
assumed that they were the direct succeswffs of 
the K^atriyas, one of the four groups (mrna, 
•colour’) which constituted the Veaio polity. 
According to Manu {Laws, i. 89), the Creator com- 
manded the K^atriya ‘to protect the people, to 
bestow gifts, to ofter sacrifices, to study (the Veda), 
and to abstain from attaching himself to sensual 

{ deasures. ’ The true position of this group of septs 
las now been clearly ascertained. 

* So far buck as tbe time when the Dialogues of ths Buddha 
were (Mimponed, the Kehatriyas were reco^ised as an import- 
ant element in Hocuety, and in their own esUmation stood hijirher 
tlian the Brahmans. Tiie fact probably Is that from very 
remote days ruling clans of Ksliatnyas essentially similar to tho 
Rajputs of later days, existed and wore oontinually forming 
new states, Just in the same way as in tbe modinval period. 
But their records have perished, and only a few exceptionally 
conspicuous dyrinsties are at all remembered, and so stand out 
on the page of history in n manner which does not fully corre- 

a ond with the truth. Tiie term Kshatriya was, 1 believe, 
ways one of very vague moaning, simply denoting the Hindu 
ruling classes which did not clalui Brahman flcscent. Occasion- 
ally a rala might be a Brahman by caste, but the Brahman’s 
natural place at court was that of minister rather than that of 
king ’ (V. A. Smith, The JSarly Uiat. qf Indiah Oxford, 1914, 
pi 408). 

In tho tradition, which in India ranks as history, 
there is a sudden gap : the old K^atriyas disappear, 
until the 6th and Otli centuries a.d., when we find 
a group of states under Rajput rulers. But it i.s 
impossible to say whether these rftjas were merely 
successful adventurers, or how far they were the 
heads of dominant clans. The true situation ha.s 
now been ascertained from a stu^ of the epi^aphic 
evidence in N. and W. India. It is clear that tho 
break in tho tradition— in other words, the disap- 
pearance of the old Ki^triyas — was the result of the 
invasion of India by stiocessive hordes from Central 
Asia. The earliest of these were the Sakas in the 
2nd cent. B.O., followed by the Yueh-chi or Kush&ns 
in tho let cent. A.D. It is believed that the chiefs of 
these invading hordes rapidly suocnmbed to the in- 
fluence of their new environment, became Hindus, 
and assumed, as ruling princes, the old name of 
K^atriya. But it is still uncertain whether the 
pedigrees of any of the ruling clans go back to this 
[leriod. Daring the 5th cent. A.D. and the early 
part of tho 6th cent, the Huns (or Hflni^, as the 
Hindus called them) made a fresh invasion, 
and crushed the Hindu polity. They settled 


prinoipally in the Panjftb and Rftjput&nft, their 
most important group being that of the Gurjaras, 
who, in name at least, are represented by the 
modenf Qajars {EHE vi. 453). The Gurjaras 
founded important kingdoms, and gave their nnino 
to tho province of Gujar&t. These Gurjaras were 
soon admitted to the status of Hindus, and we are 
thus enabled to interpret the strange legend of the 
fire sacrifice at Mount Aba {ERE i. 61 f.). Their 
passing through the fire was a mode of expressing 
the purgation which they underwent ; their impur- 
ity WM removed, and they became fitted to enter 
the Hindu caste system ( W. Crooke, * K&jputs and 
Mahrattas,’ xl. [1910] 42). 

In later times the same process of introduction 
into the Riljput body has continued. Many chiefs 
of the so-called aboriginal races, with their fol- 
lowers, have marked their rise to the status of 
rulers by assuming the title of Rajputs, which, as 
lias been said, merely implies the fact that they 
claim to be rajas or cadets of a ruling house. For 
furtlier details of this, the most recent and import- 
ant advance in our knowledge of Indian etnno- 
graphy, see Smith, p. 412 ff.; Crooke, p. 41 ff. ; 
tiO ix. pt. i. [1901] 443 tf., where full details and 
references will be found. 

This mixed body, containing perhaps some sur- 
vivors of the older Ksatriyas, reinforced by 
foreigners and aborigines, being thus admitted to 
Rajput status, were naturally desirous of authen- 
ticating their descent. Complacent bards, like 
the heralds of modern times, were ready to provide 
pedigrees linking the new ruling class with the 
gods and ancient heroes, just as Livy and Virgil 
affiliated the new Roman Empire with the heroes 
of the Trojan war. Hence arose tho ma^ of legend 
assigning to various septs their descent from the 
sun or nioon or other gods, or from the heroes who 
fought in tho great war described in the Muhd- 
bhCirata epic. These legendary pedigrees are 
recorded in great detail by J. Tod, the enthusiastic 
historian of tlie Rftjputs, in \\\& Annals of Rajasthan. 

2. Religion, — As might bo expected from what 
has already been said, the Rajput cults and beliefs 
are of a mixed typo, including those taught by 
their bards and Brahmans who trace their petii- 
CTces to gods or Icgomhiry heroes, and those of the 
foreign or aboriginal stoclcs from which the Rajputs 
are derived. 

{a) Tlio place of Rdjputs in the development of 
Hinduism. — In the early Hindu period tales are 
told which describe the antagonism between the 
K^atriya and the Brahman. Some refractory 
rajas are said to have opposed the pretensions of the 
Brahmans (Manu, Laws, vii. 38-42). Visvamitra, a 
K^atriya, is said to have attained the rank of a 
Brahnian (Muir, Grig. Skr. Texts, i. [18.58] ,^)81V.). 
The same feeling appears in the rise of the Bliakti- 
marga, or the monotheistic Bhagavata religion, 
which was the work of Ksatriyas {ERE ii. 637 ff.). 
In the same way, both Buddhism and .Jainism were 
the result of a Rajput reaction against tho claim 
of Brahmans to retain the monopoly of admission 
into tho ascetic orders {ERE vi. 604, vii. 209). 
Even at the present day some Rajput septs assign 
a higher rank to the hard than to the Brahman, 
and this fooling is encouraged by tho notorious 
laxity of practice among some classes of Brahmans 
in Rajpiitana {ERE vi. 693). But the Brfthmans are 
anxious to accept the new situation, and by politic 
concessions to Itajput feeling lose no opportunity 
of regaining their position in the courts of the 
reigning prineps. 

(6) Cult of Siva and tha mothxr-goddesses.-^K^ a 
martial race, many Rajputs favour the cult of Siva- 
Mahftdova combimxl with that of his consorts, the 
latter being largely drawn from the non- Aryan 
races, but now freely admitted into Hinduism 
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If, as some believe, the cult of 6iva had its orij^in 
in the Ilimftlaya, we may suspect that it was in- 
troduced, or rapidly assimilated, by the Scythian 
or Hun invaders. Vftsndeva, king of the Knshftna 
(c. A.D. 140-173), figured on his coins the image of 
Siva with that of his bull, Nandi (Smith, p. 272). 
The chief Saiva temple in Kfijputana is that known 
as Kklingii, * ho that is worshipped under the form 
of a single liiqam* It is also known as Kail&- 
spurl, Mount KailAsa being the Himalayan seat of 
the god. It is situated 12 miles from Udaipur, 
the ca])ital of Me war (H. D. Erskine, Rajpuiana 
Gazetteer /\\. A. [1908] 106; Tod, i. 409 IT). The 
lUnas of Mewar combine the functions of prince 
and priest, and are known as the vice-regents 
{diwdn) of the god (Tod, i. 182). With the cult of 
Siva is combined that of his consort Durga. In 
another form she is known as Mama Devi, ‘ mother 
of the gods,* and round her image are grouped 
those of the other gods (i6. i. 653). Again, as 
Gaurl, the ‘yellow* or ‘brilliant* goddess, prob- 
ably representing the ripe corn, she is the suoject 
of a special cult, when at the Gangaur festival her 
ima((e is taken to the lake at Udaipur and cere- 
monially bathed, possibly in order to free her from 
the last year’s pollution, or as a rain charm ; as in 
the worship of the Bona Dea, no male may be 
present at the rite (ift. i. 644 ; lA xxxv. [1906j 611. 
She is also worshipped as AnnApOrnfi, ‘ she who is 
possessed of food,* and her mimic marriage to Siva 
IS performed (Tod, i. 465). In other forms she is 
worshipped as Sakambharl, ‘nourisherpf herbs,* 
Milt6 Janaml, ‘ the birth mother,’ and Asapiirna, 

* she who fullils desire.* 

(c) Krsna , — In Kftjput belief Kyyna is the deified 
hero of the Yftdava tribe, and he has his seat at 
MathuiA (^.u.), where he sports with the gopiSt or 
milkmaids. In another form, at Dwfirka, he is 
god of the dark storm-cloud (J. Kennedy, JRASt 
1907, p. 95111’.). His shrine is at Nathdwarft, 30 
miles N.N.E. of the city of Udaipur. His imago 
is said to have been removed from Mathurft to 
e.scape the persecution of Aurangzib; when the 
cart came to this place, the god refused to go 
farther, and a shrine was erected for him, which 
is a sanctuary for criminals, receiving donations 
from merchants throughout the Hindu world, and 
his pontiff is a personage of great sanctity and 
authority (Tod, i. 41611’.). It is strange tiiat the 
gently Kr^na should bo worshipped side by side 
with Sivtt. On tho whole, his cult has exercised a 
good effect on Kajput society, and Tod quotes a 
case in whitdi he interposed to prevent mti (i. 423). 

(d) An<:e.sf(fr-cuitfi.- It is tho primary duty of tho 
Rajput to visit the cenotaphs of his ancestors in 
the season of mourning, and to feed their hungry 
ghosts. Special veneration is paid to the niahd’ 
sati, or p]a<*o of sacrifice of faithful wives, 

' The Uiijput never enters these plates of silence but to per- 
form stated rites, or anniversarjir offerings of flowers and water 
to the manes of his ancestors ’ (u>. i. &ti). 


He also venerates the heroes of his sept, as in the 
remarkable court at Mandor, which contains images 
of tho heroes of the Kai-hors [ib. i. 673 f.). 

(e) Tutelary deifies. •— Each sept worships its 
tutelary goddess ; Ka(,liasen or Uashtyasena is the 
embodied luck of the Sosodias of Mewftr, as Nag- 
necha, the serpent, protects the Rathors, and 
Vayan Mata the Chavadas, while Khetrapala, 
‘ the held- watcher,’ is the patron of agriculture [ih, 
i. 225 n.). The patron god or goddess of the sept 
used to accompany the chief to battle. On one 
occasion the Rathor god fell into the hands of the 
Kachhwahas of Jaipur. Their prince took him to 
his capital, wedded him to the Jaipur goddess, 
and returned him with his compliments to his 
defeated adversary. ‘Such,* si^s Tod (ii. 87), 
‘were the courteous usages of ^Ujput chivalry.* 


The tutelaty god of Kotah is Brajnath or Kr^na, 
and the chief at every battle used to carry his 
golden image on his saddle. He too was lost in 
battle, and it was many years beforehe was restored, 
‘ to the great joy of every Hayfi* {ih. ii. 413). 

(/) Cult of youthful The cult of the 

youthful hero {putra) is common amo.ig tho Kftj- 
outs. Laut, the young hero of Ajmfir, is worshipped 
oy the Chauh&n sept, and, as he wore at the time 
or his death a silver chain anklet, this ornament is 
tabu to the children of the sept (Tod, i. 200 n.). 
Tho cult is not conhned to youths. The queen of 
Ganor, who killed by means of a poisoned robe 
the Musalm&n who attempted to outrage her, 
receives no special W'-’-ship, but in the spirit of 
sympathetic magic a visit to her tomb cures tertian 
ague (i6. i. 497). 

{g) Worship of natural objects, — Water-spirits 
are honoured by throwing coco-nuts into the water. 
The spirit of the Banfts river used to raise her hand 
over the water to receive the offering, but, as in 
the common fairy-gift legend, ‘ since some unhal- 
lowed hand threw a stone in lieu of a coco-nut, 
the arm has been withdrawn ’ (ib, i. 627 ; PR i. 
287 ff.). There was a sun fountain at Valabhi, 
whence at the summons of Raja Sllftditya, the 
seven-headed horse which boars the chariot of the 
sun rose to bear him to battle (Tod, i. 179). 

(A) A^naAc-taor^Aip.— The Pushkar lake is pro- 
vided with a remarkable snake legend indicating 
a conflict of cults (C. C. Watson, Rajpuiana 
GazetteeVi i. A. [1904] 19). The Nagpahehami 
festival, ‘the cobra’s fifth,* is celebrated in its 
honour (Tod, i. 462). The usual tales are told of 
tho serpent protecting or recognizing the true heir 
to the throne (ib, i. 236, ii. 281). The worship of 
snake heroes, like Tojajl. Gnga, and Pipa, is 
common (PR i. 2131. ; Tod, i. 580). 

(i) Sacred animals and frew.— -Next to tho cow, 

epre- 
Corn 
. Birds 

of augury are carefully protected, and the pigeon, 
as the bird of love, has become associated wuth tho 
erotic cult of Kf^na, and is still regularly fed at 
every courthouse in Rajputana. Among trees the 
varieties of the fig are especially sacred. It was 
from a pipal-tve^. (Pious relwiosa) that AsapQrnil, 
the tutelary goddess of Bvlndi, appeared to protect 
the queen (Tod, ii. 368). 

( /) Festivals. — The Rajput festivals are numerous 
and interesting. Tho reader may be referred for 
details to Tod’s classical account (i. 4441!’.). But, 
when he compares the ritual with that of Egypt 
and other countries to the Avest of India, it must 
be remembered that his theories are, to a large 
extent, obsolete. 

LiTBRATCRK.—Tho clttsslcttl authoiitv ifl J. Tod, Annals and 
Antiquities of RajasVhan^ 2 vols., London, 1820-S2 (the original 
wt is now very scarce, but it has been often reprinted ; the 
references in tlie text are from Houtledge's popular ed., London, 
1914). For the UAjputs of districts outside lUjputftna see A. 
K. Forbes, ROs M&ia, Ixmdon, 1878 ; H. A. Ros^ Glossary of 
the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab and the N, W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, vots. ii.,Ui.,rAhore, 1011-14; D. C. J. Ibbetson, Punjab 
Ethnography, Calcutta, 1883 ; W. Crooke. Tribes and Custes 
of the N.w. Provinces and Oudh, do. 1890 ; R. V. RusseU, 
Tribes and Castes qf the Central Provinces, tondon, 1016. 

W. Crooke. 

RAMAISM.—x. History Vaii^navism, one of 
the two main divisions of the Hindfl religion, in- 
cludes, besides the worshippers of Vi^nu in his 
proper form as a supreme personal god, two large 
sects embracing not only the great majority of the 
Vai^navites, but also a very considerable portion of 
the Hindus of to-day. Those two parties are the 
votaries respectively of Virau’s two last incarna- 
tions, Kf^na and lUma.^ The cult of Rfima as a 
chief god at the present day prevails over an ex- 

1 Sm art IMOAMVATION (IndJanX vol. vii. p. 118. 
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tensive area in India. But B&ma was at first only 
an epio hero; for in the original part (bks. ii.- 
W.) of the Bdmayana {q.v,), which celebrates his 
life and deeds, he is represented as an essentially 
human character. On the other hand, in bks. i. 
and vii., which are admittedly later additions, his 
divine nature is fully accepted. In another passage 
also (vi, 117), which is without doubt an interpola- 
tion, the gods, with Brahma at their head, appear 
and declare Rama, who had till then regarded 
himself as a man, to be Narayana, t.e. Vi^im, the 
highest god. The character of Rama, already a 
model of morality as the hero of the Bdnmyanat 
was still more exalted by later poets, including 
those of the Purdnas T-nd especially by Bhavabhdti 
(first half of the 8th cent. A.D.), tne author of two 
Sanskrit dramas concerned with the life of Rama. 
Having thus become immensely popular, the epic 
hero was before the lapse of many centuries gener- 
ally acknowledged, by a people ever prone to deifica- 
tion, as an incarnation — an already familiar feature 
of the Hindu religion — of the supreme god Vi^nu. 
Though there is not sufHcicnt evidence to show 
exactly when Rama came to be accepted as an 
avatdVt there is good reason to regard this belief 
as having alrea<ly existed in the early centuries of 
the Christian era. Thus in the 10th canto of 
Kalidasa’s epic, the BaghuvarfiSa, which dates from 
the first half of the 6th cent. A.D., the poet, before 
relating the story of Rama’s birth, represents Vi^nu 
as promising to be born as a son of mng Daiiaratha 
for the destruction of the demon Ravana. The 
Vdyu Purdnat which probably belongs to the same 
century, also refers to iiis divine character. Much 
later, A.D. 1014, we find the Jain author Amitagati 
making the statement that Rama was regarded as 
the all-knowing, all-nervading protector of the 
world. But, though the divinity of Rama had thus 
been recognized for centuries, there is no evidence 
that any cult in his honour existed during this long 
period. It cannot, however, have licon established 
much later than the llth century A.D. Thus 
Madhva (Q'.v.), otherwise called Anandatirtha (the 
founder, in the 13th cent., of a Vai^nava sect, 
which aimed at confuting not only Sankara’s theory 
of the unreality of the universe and the identity of 
the human soul with the supreme deity, but also 
Ramanuja’s doctrine that God is the material cause 
of the world), is declared to have brought the 
image of Rama from BadarikO^rama in the Hima- 
laya, and to have sent his pupil Naraharitirtha to 
Jagannatha in Ori8.sa, about A.D. 1264, to bring 
back wliat were called the original idols oi 
Rama, llcniadri, a voluminous Sanskrit writer 
who fionri.s1icd in the latter half of the 13th cent., 
describes the ceremony connected with the birth 
of Rama on the 9th day of the bright half of the 
month Chaitra (March-April). An indication of 
the comparative lateness oi the cult of Hama as an 
incarnation is the fact that, among the 24 names 
of Vi^nu that are repeated at the present day by 
Vai^navites at tlie beginning of every ceremony 
which they perform, the name of Rama does not 
occur, though those of two other incarnations, the 
Dwarf and the Man-lion, are mentioned. Again, 
while the ordinary ceremonies of Vai^navism indude 
a repetition even of Vedic mantras^ or formulm, 
this IS not the case in the cult of Rama. At the 
present day every Hindu is familiar with Rama’s 
exploits, and throughout the length and breadth 
of India his name is on every one’s lips irrespec- 
tively of class, caste, or creed. Thus, wnen friends 
meet, they often greet each other by uttering 
Rama’s name twice (*Ram, Ram’). No name is 
more frequently given to children, and none is 
more often invoiced at funerals and in the hour of 
death. 

a. Literature.— The literature of Ramaism is of 


late origin. There exist in the first place various 
manuals which describe the forms of Rama-worsliip 
by means of mantms, or formulm, and magic 
circles, like those prescribed in the Sdtvata-Saiiilutd 
for the worship of Vasudeva (Vi§nu). There are 
besides a few works that set forth the doctrines of 
the Ramaite faith. The A dhydtnia-rdmdya^a,ims 
throughout at expounding the divinity of Rama 
and explaining the relation of the individual soul 
to him as the supreme soul. Sita and Rama are 
introduced by the author as the exponents of the 
doctrines incmcated in this work. The fifth canto 
of the last book is entitled Rdma^gltdt * the Song 
of Rama,’ which is intended to correspond to the 
Kr^naite Bkagavad-gitd (y.v.), and wfiich is nar- 
rated by Rama to liis brother Lak^mana, the 
counterpart of Arjiina in the parallel poeni. The 
tetxhing is monistic throughout, the world and 
the individual soul being described as illusory, 
while the one supreme spirit, here Rama, alone 
i.jally exists. Composed of extracts from older 
writ gs, it has no claim to any connexion with 
Vedic literature. It is also mentioned as a modem 
treatise by Ekanatha, a Mahara^tra saint of the 
16th cent., in his Bhdvdrtlui‘rdmdyana. There 
is another Ramaist work (published at Madras) 
also entitled Rdnui-gxtdi which is composed in 18 
chapters like the original Bhagamd-gltd, Its con- 
tents are narrated by Rama to Hanuman. It is a 
very modern eompilation, for it professes to be 
based on the 108 Upani^adst some of which are 
unmistakably very recent. ^ What may he regarded 
as the Bible of the ROniaites is the lidmchariU 
indfuis^ an adaptation of Vfilmliki’s Rdmdyanat 
composed in Hindi by Tulasl Dasa, the greatest of 
modern Hindu poets, in the 16th century. What 
the Bhdaavata Purdita and the Bhagavad-gltd are 
to the Kronaite, Tulasl Dasa’s poem, together with 
the Sanskrit Bdindyanat is to the many millions 
in N. India whose veniacular tongue is Hindi. 

3. Doctrine.— The following are the doctrines 
held by all Ramaites in common : (1) the deity is 
not devoid of qualities (as is brnhmnn, the im- 
personal world-soul of Sankara) ; (2) Viynu is the 
supreme deity and should be the object of worship 
together witn Lak^mi, his wife ; (3) Rama is the 
human incarnation, or avatar^ of Vi^nu; (4) 
Kam.1,nuja and all the great teachers who have 
succeeded him are also avatars of Vi^inu. The 
first three of these doctrines afford a parallel to 
tlie conceptions of Western religion. Like Jahweh, 
Vi^nti is a personal supreme deity who is an object 
of worship, while the relation of Kama, as a human 
manifestation of the supreme deity, to Visnu is 
analogous to that of Christ to Cud. The R&maist 
attitude resembles that of a Western deist who 
might adopt Christ as the main object of his de- 
votions. 

4. Sub-sects. — Kamananda, fifth disciple in suc- 
cession from Ramanuja, from whose sclimfi he 
seceded, was the founder of the Ramaite sect which 
goes by the name of Ramawats, in tlie HUi century.* 
A teacher named Kilh, separated from Kamananda 
by a successive series of several disciples, founded 
the Khaki [q.v.) sect, which is a striking example 
of the tenden^ of Hinduism to eclecticism and 
compromise. See also art. Ramanuja. 

Litkraturb.— H. H. Wilson. A Sketch of the Hcligioue Sects 
of the Uindus, new ed. (Select tVorke, 1.), London, ]>]>. 40, 
64-67, 00-65, 07 f., 98 f.; W. J. Wilkins, Modem Uinduimn,, 
do. 1887 ; G. A. Grierson, I A xxii. fl803] 227 ; M. Monier- 
Williams, Brdhtnaniem and Jlinduufm*, l^ndon, 1891 ; R. G. 
Bhandarkar, Saivism, and Minor Religious 

iiyittems (i^OlAP in. vi.), Strassbursr, 1918, pp. 46-48. 

A. A. Macdonell, 

RAM AKRSI^A. — Ramakr^na is the adopted 
name of one oi the three leaders of the revival of 
Hinduism during the latter half of the 19th cent., 
1 See art KJmInandIb. 
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the other two bein}; Dayllnanda Sarasvatl (1824-83) 
and Sv&mi Vivekftnanda (1862-1902). All thrw 
adopted in early youth the life or the ascetic 
devotee— striking illustrations of the deeply-rooted 
conviction which prevails among Hindus that re- 
nunciation (g.v.) is the highest reli^nous ideal, and 
which for more than two thousand years has led 
innumerable young Indians to give up home, 
marriage, property, and money for the attainment 
of union with (lod. 

I. Life.— (Jadfldhar Chatterji, the son of a poor 
hut orthodox Brahman, was l^rn on 20th Feb. 
1834, in the village of Kamarpukur, situated in 
the Ilugli district of Bengal. Losing his father 
when he was seventeen, he migrated to Calcntta, 
wliero for a few years ho earned his living as a 
^yiijdin, or ministrant attending to the worimip of 
the household idols in Hindu families. In 1865, 
when a temple of the goddess Kali, built on the 
hank of the Uanges by a rich Bengali lady named 
llani llasmoni, a few miles from Calcutta, was 
opened, his elder brother was appointed chief 
priest, while he himself not long after became one 
of the assistants. His religious instinct, of which 
he had shown signs as a now developed into 
passionate worship of the image of Kali in the 
temple. Thinkinj^ of her as tne mother of the 
universe and as ma own mother, he used to sing 
hymns, talk, and pray to her by the hour till he 
b^ame unconscious of the outer world. He would 
then pass into the state of religious trance called 
snmddAif which often lasted for hours, and in 
which the action of the pulse and the heait became 
imperceptible. When he was twenty-five, his 
relatives, hoping to core him of his religious 
ecstasies, induced him to undergo the usual cere- 
mony of child-marriage, though his bride was only 
six and w'ould not live with him as his wife till she 
w as eleven or twelve years old. Returning to the 
temple and being now convinced that it was 
possilde to see the deity visibly, he renewed his 
devotions with such intensity that he neglected 
his duties and could no longer retain his official 
]x>sition. So he left the temple and settled in a 
neighbouring wood, where for the next twelve 
years he lived a life of strenuous prayer and self- 
repression in continuous eflbrts to attain union 
with God. Having as yet received no education 
or training, he washelped during this period in his 
aspirations first by a Brilhman nun, who instructed 
him in yogaj or the system of exercises producing 
mental concentration, and in the J'antras, or 
manuals dealing with the worship of Kftll and the 
theology conc.erned with her cult. Afterwards he 
came for nearly a year under the influence of an 
ascetic named Totapuri, who expounded to him 
the monistic Vedanta doctrine of Hahkara, that 
God is impersonal, that the human soul is identical 
with (^od, that the world is an illusion, and who 
taiiglit him the highest stage of religious trance 
in which (;very trace of consciousness disappears. 
'Potapuri also initiated him os a sannydsij or 
ascetic who renounces every worldly attachment. 
In accordance with the practice of such devotees, 
Giwladhar now assumed a now name. Hencefor- 
ward ho w'as known as H5maki^na ; and later he 
received from his friends the title of Paramahamsa, 
which is given only to ascetics of profound know- 
ledge and sanctity. After Totfipuri’s departure 
he lived for six months almost continuously in a 
state of exalted religious trance. This condition 
ended in a severe attack of dysentery, from which, 
however, ho recovered after a month or two. 

Kamakf^na now entered on a new phase of re- 
ligious aspiration — the craving to realize the 
Vai^nava ideal of passionate love for God. This 
aim he sought to realize by imagining himself one 
of the great devotees of ancient stories. Thus at 


length in a trance he saw the beautiful form of 
Kr^iia. Now he was satisfied; he had at last 
achieved mental peace. By this time (1871) he 
was thirty-seven years of age and was becoming 
famous. His wife, who was now eighteen, came 
to see him. When he explained that, being a 
sannydnf he could not live with her as her husband, 
she agre^ to reside at the temple os his pupil and 
be tanght by him how^ to sene God ; she thus 
remained a devoted disciple till the end of his life. 
She survived her husband many years, during 
which she regarded him as an incarnation of God 
Himself, and endeavoured to further the work 
that he had begun. 

Though as an ascetic he no longer had any caste, 
he now oegan to feel that ho hod not yet given up 
his Br&hman prejudices towards the lower orders. 
Having accoraingly resolved to do the work of 
men of the lowest caste, he acted as a scavenger in 
the temple and cleansed it like a Pariah daring the 
night. He also collected and ate the fra^enta of 
fo^ left by the beggars who were daily fed at tlie 
temple, and who included Muhammadans, out- 
castes, and bad characters. 

The last stage in his religions development was 
the result of a now desire that arose in him to 
know and understand other religions. Thus he 
went to live with a Muhammadan saint, becom- 
ing temporarily a Muhammadan in dress, manner 
of life, and religious practice. Ho then turned 
to Christianity and once saw Jesus in a vision, 
being unable for three days after to think or 
speak of anything else but of Him and His love. 
These expenences lod him to the conclusion that 
all religions are true, as being various paths 
leading to the same goal. 

At tne end of 1872 one of his intimate friends, 
Pandit Vaifnava Cliaran, took him to Calcutta, 
where he stayed till the beginning of the following 
year. During this visit he made the acqiiaint^ice 
of Day&nanda Sarasvatl, the founder of the Arya 
Samftj. About 1875 Keshab Chunder Sen, one of 
the leaders of the Br&hma Samuj, made the ac- 
quaintance of RS.makr^na, and, becoming deeply 
impressed by his devotion and conversation, went 
to see him often, occasionally accompanied by a 
number of his adherents, and drew public attention 
to his merits both by talking and by writing about 
him. The result was that Ramakf^na was now 
visited at his temple by many educated Hindus 
from Calcutta, and also made the acquaintance of 
the young men who became his attached pupils 
and continued his work after his death. His con- 
versation is described as brilliant, and was listened 
to by many noted Indians who went to see him at 
his temple. During the last seven years of his 
life he was constantly engaged in talking to his 
visitors. He never wrote anything, even in this 
lost period ; but his disciples made copious notes 
in Bengali of his sayings, of which several collec- 
tions were published after his death. He was 
^sentially a conversationalist, and not a formal 
instructor; indeed, he regularly disclaimed the 
status of a ourv, or teacher. According to the 
testimony of his most celebrated disciple, SvamI 
Yivekananda, his conversation was of two main 
typos. On the one hand, he represented himself 
as the servant of all human beings and would never 
claim any high position. On the other hand, he 
would speak of himself not only as possessing all 
power and all knowledge, but as the re-incamated 
soul that had once been bom as Rama, as Kp^na, 
or as Buddha. Such things were not said in any 
spirit of arrogance, but as a result of his intense 
realization of the Vedanta doctrine of the identity 
of the individual soul vrith the impersonal God. 

The incessant labour of speaking to tlie increas- 
ing crowds of men and women that came to see 
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him at the temple of Dakfinesvara at last told on 
his health. Tn 1886 he b^an to suffer from nn 
affection of the throat, which after a time developed 
into cancer. He was removed to Calcutta, where 
he was attended by the best physicians. They 
advised him to keep the strictest silence ; but he 
could not refrain from addressing the crowds that 
fathered wherever he went. Ho would still fall 
into trances, on awaking from which he would 
talk incessantly os before. Even when his throat 
became so constricted that he could hardly swallow 
even liquid food, he continued his efforts, cheerful 
and undaunted, till 16th March 1886. On that 
day he fell into a aamddhi from whicli he never 
returned. After his death a group of his disciples 
decided to devote their lives to the spread of his 
teaching, and to become sannyasis. The most 
prominent of these was Narenara Nath Dutt, a 
Bengali, who on l>ecoming an ascetic took the 
name of Vivekilnanda. 

2. Habits and character.— K&makrsna had not 
many personal traits. Though a sannydait he not 
only dresse<I, but lived, like an ordinary Bengali. 
He is described by one of his disciples as distin- 
guished by profound humility and childlike tender- 
ness, the outward manifestation of which was a 
singular sweetness of expression. His character 
was simple, for every detail of his life can be 
explained from the one motive of a passion for 
God, ivhich mastered his whole being. It was this 
that made him at an early age enter the life of a 
aannydslf in which he renounced all earthly ties 
and by tremendous self-repression completely con- 
quered the sox instinct and acquired a hatred of 
money. His aversion to gold and silver became 
BO great that he could not even touch them, and 
the simple contact of a coin, even when ho was 
asleep, would make him shrink convulsively. In 
his later days ho could touch no metal, not even 
iron. Mathuvunatha, the son-in-law of the found- 
ress of the temple, repeatedly ottered to hand the 
temple over to him together with a property yield- 
ing an income of 25,000 rupees a year, hut he 
refused and threatened to leave the place if the 
offer were pressed, A gift of 26,000 rupees pressed 
on him by another wealthy man was similarly 
doedinod. His deep sincerity and exclusive de- 
votion to God won him the boundless love and 
reverence of his disciples, who regarded him as a 
divine person. 

3. Belief.— B&mak^na had no projior education. 
He knew no Sanskrit and scarcely any English, 
and he possessed no scholarly knowledge even of 
Bengali. Never having had any systematic train- 
ing in philosophy, and deriving, with the aid of a 
retentive memory, practically all that ho knew of 
it from his occasional intercourse with the religious 
teartliers with whom he came in contact at his 
temple, ho neither was nor claimed to bo the 
founder of a new religion. His belief regarding 
God and the relation of God to man and the world 
was based on the Vedanta system. It may he 
summed up thus ; God is unknowable and utterly 
beyond the reach of man ; on the other hand, every 
human being and every thing that exists is a 
manifestation of God, who is so truly all that is 
that everything that happens is in a sense done 
by Him, and therefore moral distinctions become 
obliterated in Him. Hence, as he looked ^on 
every human bein^ as a manifestation of Gml, 
lidmakr^na would, if he met an unfortunate, bow 
down before her in adoration. 1 u ke every ordinary 
Hindu, he also regarded all deities as manifesta- 
tions of the impersonal Supreme Soul. But he 
believed the goddess K&li to be the chief manifesta- 
tion of God as the divine mother of the universe. 
He worshipped her more than any other divinity, 
and that by means of idols ; for he implicitly held 


the Hindu belief that the divinity fills every one 
of his own idols with his presence. He further 
shared the ordinary Hindu idea of the onru, or 
spiritual teacher, declaring that the disciple should 
never criticize his own guru and must unquestion- 
ingly obey his behe.«its. Thus he was a true Hindu, 
and was always ready to defend the whole of 
Hinduism. In these respects he was only one of 
the multitude of very devoted Hindus who niight 
have lived at any time during the last 2000 
years. 

4. Distinctive doctrine. — What differentiated his 
l>eTief froni that of other revivers of Hinduism was 
tho doctrine that all religions are true, because in 
their inner essence they are identical, and that 
^ch man should therefore remain in the religion 
in which he has Insen born. In order to illustrate 
the idea of the harmony of all religions and of the 
part played by Ramalci^na in introducing it to 
Keshab Chunder Sen, a pupil of his caused to be 
painted a symbolical picture in which a Christian 
church, a Muhammadan mosque, and a Hindu 
temple appear in the background, while on one 
side in front R&makfsna is pointing out to Keshab 
a group in which Christ and Chaitanya aro danc- 
ing together, and a Muhammadan, a Gonfucianist, 
a Sikh, a Parsi, an Anglican, and various Hindus 
are stimding round. Kftmakrsna’s universalistic 
theory of the truth of all religions furnishes a 
strong defence of Hindnism because it imj)lics that 
no Hindu should abandon his religion either as a 
whole or in any of its individual doctrines. 

Lithraturb.— F. Max Mliller, Rdmakriihxia : Life and 

Saytnffg, London, 1898 (the best biography, togfetber with a 
crdltiction of Aftmakrftna’f sayirif^); P. C. Mozumdar, Pararruh 
Aajhsa Calcutta, 1010 ; (M. N. Gupta], The 

Goepri nf Srt RdtnakrtHhxta, Madras, 1012; SvSml VivekS- 
nanda, My Master (a lecture), Calcutta, 1011 ; J. N. Farquhar, 
Modem itelfgious Movements m India, New York, 1915, pu. 
188-20U. The work of the liamakf^ua mission is described in 
the Hindoo Patriot, 14th Oct. 1012. 

A. A. Macdonkll. 

RAMANANDIS, RAMAWATS.-Tho Itama- 
nandis or Kfimawats are an important Vaisnnva 
sect in N. India, numbering from 1,500,066 to 
2,000,000. Their founder was Kilmananda, a 
teacher who was fifth in descent from Kamrinuja 
(g,v.)t tho BJmktamdla giving the succcKsion as 
(1) Rfimaniija, (2) Deviltmftrya, (H) Hariyftimnda, 
(4) Kflghavananda, (5) Kamfliianda. According to 
the N. Indian tradition regarding liilmanarKla’s 
life and times, Raghavananda was a prominent 
teacher of the Sri Vaisnava church founded by 
Ramanuja. He travelled over India spreading its 
doctrines, and finally settled in Benares. Tn the 
year 4400 of the Kaliyuga, corresponding to A.l). 
1299,^ Kamananda was born at Prayaga, the 
modem Allahabad. His father was a Kanyakuhja 
Brahmana named Punyasadana (or Bhurikarma 
or D6vala), and his mother’s name was Suslla. 
Tho child was named lianiadatta, and, os he grew 
iil», he acquired knowledge rapidly, so that by the 
time he was twelve years old he had become a 
finished panditay and went to Benares to study 
religious philosophy. There he attached himself 
to a Smftrta teacher, who followed the Advaita 
philosophy of SahkaracliRrya.* One day he 
Happened to meet Rfigh.avfinnnda, who had the 
power of foretelling future events, and who ex- 
pressed his sorrow that Ramailatta had not yet 
taken refuge with Hari (i.e. R;inia), ns his days 
were fulfilled and he had but a short time to live. 
Rfiniadatta returned to liis Sinarta teacher and 
reported the conversation. The teacher had to 

1 So all native authorities. Uhagaviln Prnsftda {Bhaktarmila, 
p. 482) refers to eight or nine, and quotes three. Traditio)i 
says that it was 162 ^ears after R&manuja's death, which would 
thus have occurred in a.d. 1187. 

s It Is noteworthy that both Rftinunuja and BAinknancla are 
represented as having begun by being followers of Sahkara, 
and later to have seen the error of their ways. 
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confess that the prediction was a true one, and 
that he himself could otter no remedy. He there- 
fore reconimende<l him to throw himself on the 
mercy of Raghavdnanda. Kftinadatta did so, and 
l^^havArmnda received him, taught him the Sri 
Vai^nnva initiatory mantra} and changed his 
name to Kamananda. He also instructed him in 
the yoga methods of suppression of breath, etc., 
leading the practiser into intense mental absorp- 
tion, and, when the time for his death arrived, 
with their aid, put him into a trance. Death came 
to take liim away, but, finding him in this death- 
like condition, aeparted leaving him unharmed. 
Ramunanda then awoke from his trance, and 
thenceforth devoted himself to attending on and 
learning from Raglmv&nanda, who blessed him and 
gave him the boon of an exceptionally long life.^ 
After serving his guru for a Goiisiderable time, he 
went on a pilgrimage over the greater part of 
India. A persistent tradition asserts that he even 
visited the island of Gangasagara at the mouth of 
the Ganges, and that there lie discovered the site 
of Kanila’s hermitage, all trace of which had long 
been lost. After completing his pilgrimage he re- 
turned to Benares, and settled at Pailchganga Ghat, 
where his footprints can still he seen by the 
faithful. 

'fhe Sri Vaisriava church, of which Uaghavan- 
amla and KiXrnahanda were members, allows only 
Brahnianas to occupy fcho post of teacher, and 
imposes upon all the strictest rules os to the 
pre[>aration and consumption of food. When 
liamananda returned from his long wanderings, 
he essayed to rejoin the brotherhood, but they 
refused to receive him, alleging that it must have 
been impossible for him during his peregrinations 
to carry out all these observances. They accord- 
ingly demanded that Rftghavananda should impose 
a penance upon him. Kaniunanda resisted this, 
and in the discussion that ensued Raghavananda 
finally solved the problem by deciding that 
Ramananda must go his own way, and might form 
a sect of liis own. This quarrel thus resulted in 
one of the most momentous revolutions that have 
occurred in the religious history of N. India. Its 
effects were by no means confined to Ramananda’s 
immediate disiuples, for liis teaching w'orkod as a 
leaven upon the beliefs of nearly the whole oopu- 
lation. Ramananda look his guru at his wont, and 
founded the Ramawat sect— also nowadays called, 
after him, the sect of the Ramanandls. The philo- 
sophical system is the same os that of Ramanuja 
(7.V.) and need not detain us ; hut Ramanuja 
wrote for Bralimanas anil in Sanskrit, and iinpo.scd 
a rule of ceremonial mirity that was strict in the 
extreme. Ramanantla, by his expulsion from the 
brotherhood for an imaginary impurity, was con- 
verted to broader notions. lUs ethical system was 
based, not on spiritual pride, hut on spiritual 
humility. It was developed in various directions 
by his successors, hut through all their teaching 
wo find insi-stenco ever laid upon two great 
principles : (1) that perfect bhakti^ or faith in God, 
consists in perfect love directed to God, and (2) that 
all servants of God are brothers. Ramananda 
called his followers * Avadhuta,’ because they 
had ‘ shaken oil’’ the bonds of narrow-mindedness. 
His follower, Kabir, carried this doctrine of 
catholicity still farther, and it reached its full 
development, and — what is more — its generaJ 
acceptance by the masses of HindCstan, seven 
generations later, through the works of modem 
India’s greatest poet, Tulasi Dasa. 

The most striking point about lUinananda’s 
1 Oih RamAya nama^. 

3 The legrend of this boon is of some importance. R«lm&nanda 
does seem actually to have lived to a mat age. NAbh& DAsa 
takes pains to record that he * bore his body for a very long 
time,' and tradition says that he lived 111 years. 


teaching, and that w^hich has so captured the mind 
of India as to be enshrined in a proverbial saying, 
is that, so long as a man or woman has genuine 
loving faith in the Supreme, his or her caste and 
position In life are matters of no importance. 
The Sri Vai^navas admitted only Brahmanas as 
teachers, and only people of high caste as lay 
members. But Ramananda permitted no suen 
bounds. As the saying referred to above says, he 
taught : 

jdti pati piichhai noM koi, 

Hari'ku bhajai, so Uari-kau h6l, 

* Let no one ask a man's <3a8te or with whom he eats. If a man 
shows love to Ilari, he is Uari's own.’ 

Hari is the name ^ven to the Supreme when 
allusion is made to him as a loving father, and, in 
this cdiaracter, it is to the incarnation of Vi§nu as 
Ramachandra, the hero of the Jttamdyana} that 
the devotion of Ramananda and his followers was 
more particularly directed. H is initiatory mantrat 
or formula, was the words * Sri Rama,’ the saluta- 
tion among members of the community being * Jaya 
Sri Kama,’ ‘Jaya Hama,’ or ‘Sita Rama.’ 

Ramananda had twelve chief disciples or 
apostles, and the list shows his disregard for caste 
in matters of religion. They were:^ (1) Anan- 
tananda, (2) Sukhananda, (3) Surasurananda, (4) 
Harahariyananda, (6) Pipa, (6) Kabir, (7) Bhavfi- 
nanda, (8) Sena, (9) Dhana, (10) Rai Dasa, (11) 
Padmavati, (12) Surasari. 

Of these nos. 11 and 12 were women. Regarding Padmi* 
vati nothing is known. Surasari was the wife of Surasura- 
iianda, and the Bhaktain&la (66) tells a pretty story of how she 
was once wandering alone in the forest praying, when she was 
attacked by Musalman robbers. Thereupon Rama took the 
form of a lion, and guarded her, like another Una, till she was 
out of danger. 

Anantananda was Rdmilnanda’s first disciple. He is most 
famous 08 the apostle of the Jodhpur country, the king of which 
he converted by a miracle at Sambhar, recalling that of ttie 
barren fig-tree m Mk ll^t (BhaktamAla, 82). The third in do* 
scuiit from Anant&nanda, inline of teacher and pupil, was Nabha 
Dosa, the author of the BhaklamOla. 

Sukh&nanda was a poet. His hymns arc famous, and have 
been collected In a volume entitled the Hukhamgara {Bhak^ 
tamdla, 64). 

Surasorftnanda, the husband of Surasari, was famous for 
his faith. The BhaMamala (65) tells a curious story about him, 
the lesson of which reminds us of Mk 7i6. a wicked Miisalmfln 
gave him and his disciples {cakes secretly mixed with tiesh (an 
impurity). He accepted them as food olTered in the name of the 
deity, and they alt ate the food. Then the Musalman told the 
disciples of the presence of meat In the cakes. They came to t.helr 
master In alarm at the defilement that they had incurred. But he 
replied that they hail not eaten the food In faith, and bade them 
vomit. They did BO, and meat issued from their mouths. Then 
he. vomited, and showed them that by his faith the impure 
meat had been transubstantiated into leaves of the holy 

( ilaiit. He is of importance, for througii him Tulasi D&sa traced 
lis descent from R&m&nauda in lino of teacher and pupil. 

A curious legend is told about Narahariy&tianda. One day, 
iieing in want of fuel to dress food for apartv of holy men, he 
took an axe, and went to a temple of Devi ami cut away from it 
a sutheient portion of wood.3 Devi promised, if he would 
desist from spoiling her temple, to give him a daily supply of 
fuel, and so it came about. A covetous and unregenerate 
neighlH>ur, hearing of this, thought that he would follow the 
M.'iiiit's example, but, as soon as ho applied his axe, Devi 
attacked him, and wounded him so grievously that, when people 
came for liim, they found him at death’s door. D6vi spared mm 
only on condition that for the rest of his life he would supply 
Narahariy&nanda’s wants in the way of fuel {Bhaktamdla, QT). 

Pipa was a Ra|put rkja of Oagaraun. He was originally a 
worsnipper of Devi, but was commanded by her in a dream to 
hocxime a disciple of Ratnftnanda. lUmananda refused to accept 
him, saying that he had no dealings with men of war like him, 
and, when PIp& persisted, angrily told him to go and fall into a 
well. Pipit at once tried to cast himself into the well in the court- 
yard of Kftm&nanda’s house, and was with difficulty stopped by 
the bystanders. R&inftnauda then took pity on him, and received 
him on probation as a disciple. After a year’s trial he was 
fully admitted, abandoned all his early possessions, and, In 
spite of the remonstrances of his family, set out with Rain&- 


1 The list given by Wilson (Relimout S*etg, p. 66) is Incorrect, 
being based on a mistranslation of the BhaktatmUa. 

9 Almost the only stringent duty laid upon the followers of 
Rkin&nanda was that of snowing hospitality to wandering holy 
men. The necessity of providing the means for this seems to 
have been held to justify almost any course of conduct. We 
shall see extreme Instances of this in the case of PipA. Cf. also 
the story of Dhani, below. 
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nanda on a piljrriinage to Dv&raka, accompanied by Bit& 
Sahochari, one of his wives, who had become as anient a 
devotee as himself. 

The devotes much spaoe to Pip&, and narrates or 

alludes to a g'reat number of lesrends regarding him and his wife. 
Some of them are given by Wilson (p. 67ff.X Two or three of 
the legends regarding SiU Sahachan illustrate the lengths to 
which Rftm&wats are supposed to bo willing to go in order to 
full! I the duty of hospitality to wandering saints. She is repre- 
sented as a peculiarly holy woman and as a devoted wife, and 
yet, on more than one occasion, she was ready to sacrifice her 
chastity in order to provide the means for carrying out this 
duty, being each time saved from the last extremity by miracu- 
lous inter\'ention {BhaktamAla, 6lX 

Kabir (ib. 00) was a Musalinan weaver. It waa through him 
that NSnak Shah, the founder of the Sikh religion, inherited 
miK^h of Ramananda’s teaching (see HUE vii. 032). 

The BhaktamcUa gives no narticulars concerning Bhftv&- 
nanda, beyond mentioning his name, nor cau the present 
writer find anything about him elsewhere except an anonymous 
couplet praising his devotion to K&ma and his wisdom. 

Senft was a barber by caste (for the tradition concerning him 
see art. SRnXpakthIs). 

DhanA was a simple peasant. He belonged to the Jat caste, 
which is notorious for the booiishness of its peasant members. 
The account of him given by the BhaktamAla (02) tells that one 
day some wandering saints asked him tor food, and he gave them 
the only grain that there was in the house— tiiat which tiad 
been reserved for seed. To conceal the pious theft from his 
parents, ho proceeded to plough a Held. Into which he pretended 
to sow the grain. He was subjected to much ridicule from 
neighbours who knew the facts of the case ; but, as time went 
on, a miraculous crop sprang up in the field, which surpassed 
the crops of those who laughed at him. On one oocason he 
■aw a Br&hmapa worshipping a sacred idlagrdrna stone, and, in 
his simplicity, asked him for a similar object of devotion. The 
other picked up an ordinary pebble, and, giving it to the silly 
boor, said, ' Here is your god. Take it home and worship it.' 
Dhan&, looking upon it as a representation of Rftnia, carried it 
home, and tended it with great devotion. The god, pleased at 
the simple faith of the peasant lad, came to him in person, in 
the character of a tellow-J&t, and served him as a ploughman. 
After some time he recommended DhanA to go to Benares and 
become R&in&nanda’s disciple. He did so, and, after receiving 
instruction from the teacher, returned home. There he again 
saw his ploughman, and, his eyes being opened, he recognized 
him as R&ma. The god tlion blessed him and departed, and 
Dhana remained at home, carrying on his household duties, and 
worshimiing the Supreme. 

Rai uasa {Bhaktamdla^ 69) was aOham&r, or leather- worker, 
and belonged to one of the most degraded and despised castes 
(for particulars see art Rai Dlsls). 

This account of Rftm&nanda’s twelve apostles, 
childish tiiough some of the legends may appear, 
is interesting, and is typical of the doctrine of the 
equality of all men and women before God. 
While w'e may assume that such men as Ananta- 
nanda and Sukhuiianda were Brahnianas, the list 
also contains a Musalinan, a professional soldier, a 
barber, a boorish Ja^;, and, lowest of the low, Rai 
Dasa, the Chamar. Note also the important 
position assigned to women. It is true that in all 
the sects of the Vai^nava reformation (see EUK ii. 
548) women saints are frequently met with, but, 
so far as the present writer is aware, Raniaiianda 
was the only teacher who placed the sexes on 
an equality by calling two women to bo his 
apostles. 

According to modern belief, Ramananda was a 
direct re-incarnation of Ramachandra, and each of 
his twelve apostles was alao^ an incarnation of 
some subordinate god or demi-god. Thus Anan- 
tananda was an incarnation of Brahma, Sukha- 
nanda of Siva, Surasurananda of Narada, Kahir of 
Prahlada, Sena of Blii^ma, Rai Dasa of Yaina, and 
80 on. Ramananda borrowed from his predecessors 
the title Anandat ‘joy,* which he aaded to the 
names of most of his aisciples, to indicate the joy 
of their devotion to Rama. Probably the full 
names of Pipa, Sana, and Dhana w'ere thus 
Piponanda, SSnananda, and Dhanananda. Not 
being Brahmanas, they could be addressed famili- 
arly, and it is a common familiar custom in India 
to omit the final syllables of a name, just as we 
say ‘Will’ for 'William.* 

Although the |^reat claim of Ramananda to 
recognition is his insistence on the equality of all 
believers, a corollary of this teaching also oeserves 
more than a passing notice. The doctrines of his 


prcde<«ssors, the Ramanujas, were, in N. India, 
taught only in Sanskrit. Their scriptures were 
learned books, written for learned men, in a 
learned language. Rut, for Ramfinanda, with dis- 
ciples like Kahir, Pipa* S5na, Dhana, and Rai 
Dasa, wdio were not Sanskrit scholars, tliis w^as 
intolerable. His teaching was therefore evei^ywhere 
in the vernacular, and his followers wrote tlieir 
hymns and other similar compositions in one or 
other of the various dialects of Hindi. He himself 
wrote little that has come down to us, hut— not to 
mention the less known works of men like Sukh&- 
nanda — his successor Kabir was one of the most 
voluminous authors in that language. It was 
largely owing to the influence of Ramananda and 
his followers that Hindi became a literary laii^age, 
and not only was its most shining light, Tulosi 
Ddsa, a devout Ramawat, but all his poetry was 
written under the direct influence of Ramananda’s 
teaching. The debt which the literature of 
HindasUn owes to Ramananda cannot be over- 
estimated. 

While we may he fairly certain that Ramananda 
was horn in a.d. 1299, the date of his death is 
involved in some obscurity. The popular tradition 
is that he died in Samvat in 1467 ( = A.D. 1410). 
This would give him a life of 111 years, w^hich is 
improbable. We can, however, accept the tradi- 
tion, home out, as it is, by the direct statement of 
the Bhaktam&la^ that he had an exceptionally 
long life, and this would authorize us to state that 
he lived daring the greater part of the 14th century 
A.D. He was thus contemporary w'itli the later 
Khiljl kinjM, and with nearly all the kings of the 
house of Tughlak. In his youth occurred the 
famous sack of Chitaur by ’Aiftu’d-din KhiljT, and 
his ripe manhood corresponded with the insanely 
tyrannous rule of Muhammad Tughlak. If he 
lived to the age of 99, he saw the invasion of 
India by Tamerlane, and the sack and massacre of 
Delhi. It is impossible not to believe that this 
series of calamities exercised much influence on 
Ramftnanda, and that his doctrine of faith in the 
benignant and heroic Ramachandra, oflered to all 
classes of the community, owed much of its ready 
acceptance to the suflerings then being under- 
gone by the Indian peojile under cruel, alien 
rule. 

Of Ramananda’s twelve apostles three— Kahir, 
Sena, and Rai Dasa — founded branch sects of their 
own. The others contented themselves witii 
preaching the doctrines of their master. Separalo 
articles are devoted to Kabir, Sftna, and the Rai 
Dasis. Kabir was the only one of these three 
that really founded a sect. The other two so- 
called sects are little more than separate groups of 
Ranianandls called after the respective names of 
the teachers from whom they are siiirilually 
descended. Through the preaching of these 
twelve and of their follow’era the pure and chaste 
worship of Rama became w'ulcty spread over 
liind6sian, and successfully conipetea with the 
more sensuous worship of KiJjiia and Radha that 
centred round Vrndavana, and reached its culmi- 
nating point in the erotic raptures of theRadhaval- 
labhis (y.v. ; see also artt. Biiakti-MArga, vol, ii. 
p. 545, and VallabhAcharis). 

Litbraturb.— Numerous books have been published in Hindi 
devoted to tbo life and teaching of Ramanandu. The only 
really authoritative work is the lihaktamala (.‘(Of.) of N.abha 
Dasa, with Priy& Dasa’s commentary ; the bent ed. is that of 
SitariimaAaraua Bhagav&n Prasilda (Dunares, liXifi), in wliich arc 

ivon extracts from the contents of the more modern works 

ealing with Ramananda. A summary (not always correct) of 
the statements in the BhaktavuUa will bo found in H. H. 
Wilson, Sketch of the Betigiove Sects of the Hindue, Ixindon, 
1861, pp. 46 ff., 64 ff. ; other European accounts arc based on 
this, and reproduce Wilson’s mistakes. F(^ a liriefer summary 
see R. G. Bhandarkar, KattrtMvtm, SaiviKm^ and Minor 
Religiout Systems (^01 A P iii. 6), Strassburg, 1913, p. 66 f. 
Other Indian accounts that may be consulted with advantage 
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are Dhruva D&sa, BhcJttaitdmiucUi, cd. Rddbiknqa _D&sa 
Qf&g&ri Prachbri^i SabhftX Bcnarw, 1901, p. 63 ff.; jivarama, 
SriraaiJcaprakdia - bkaktanuUay Baiikipur, 1867, verse 10 ff. ; 
Hari^chandra, Vai^ifavatarvasva, do., n.d., p. 14. 

The acx’ouiit jrlven la the present article is based entirelj on 
Indian authorities GEOfiaK A. GrIERSOK. 

RAMANUJA. •— Tradition datine from the 
ISihcont. A. I), ascril^s tho birth of li&manuja to 
the ^eur 038 of the Saka ep<^h (=:A.D. 101^17). 
In ins youth lie lived at Conjeeverani, and was a 
pupil of Yadavaprak&Aa, an adheorent of tho strict 
Advaita philosophy of Sankara. R&mdnuja, how- 
ever, fell under the influence of the Vaii^navLsm 
wliich had been made current by the eilorts of the 
Alvars in the Tamil country, and separated on this 
ground from his preceptor, att^hing himself 
instead to Y&munamuni, who represented the 
philosopliical aspect of the creed of tiie Alv&rs. In 
due course he succeeded his new teacher as the 
head of this school of opinion, and settled at Sriraii- 
gaiii near Trichino|io]y, where moat of his life was 
spent. In hia old age he is said to have fallen 
under the disfavour of tho Chola king, Kulottuhga, 
who wna an adherent of Saivism, and to have 
removed hia residence in 1096 to the doniiniona of 
the Uoyaala priiu^oa of Mysore, where in 1098 he 
sucoeeifed in converting to hia faith Bitti Deva, or 
Vi^nuvarclliana, at that time a viceroy for his 
brother, Ballaia, and later (1104-31) himself king. 
Anotlier tratUtioii recorded in Nfsiniha’s iSm^fyar- 
thasdgara^ refers to him as alive as late as 1127, 
and it would clearly be unwise to attach too much 
weight to the precise dates as.signed for his birth ; 
his activity, it is certain, fell in the last quarter 
of the lull cent. A.D., with whioh accords tho 
statement of the Frajyanndmrta* that In 1091, 
towards the end of hia life, ho dedicated an image 
of Narayana on Yadavachala. Numerous worKs 
are attributed to hiin,^ in many cases doubtless 
without just cause ; of fecial importance are only 
the Vcddvtadipa^ the Tecfdnfoudra, the Veddrtha- 
tahgraha^ winch are independent works, and hia 
commentaries {hhd^yas) on the Brahmaputra and 
the Bha^avnd-Gitd. 

I. Philosophical tenets.— The essential contri- 
bution of liaiuanuja to Indian thoiip;ht was the 
elibrt to develop in a complete system, in opposition 
to the uncompromising Advaitism of SahKara, a 
philosophical oasis for the doctrine of devotion to 
God which was presented in poetical form in the 
hymns (prabanahas) of tho Alvars— a task for 
which his training under a teacher of Advaitism 
rendered him specially fit. In attempting this 
task, which he undertook on tho bidding of his 
teacher, Yamunaniiiiii, he was, it is clear, not 
developing any essentially new Une of thought, 
and he makes no assertion of originality; in his 
interpretation of the BrahmasHtra as a text-book 
of Vaianavism, he claims merely to be following 
the commentary {irrtti) of BoahAyana and the 
opinions of previous teachers, of whom elsewhere 
he enumerates several— Tanka, Dramiijla, Guha- 
devH, Kapardin, and BhAriichi ; of these Dramida 
at least preceded Sankara, and indications in 
Sankara’s own commentary show that liamAnuja^a 
claim to he following tradition is not unfounded. 
The disappearance, however, of the works of his 

S redeces.soi s and the ho])eIess obscurity in itself of 
tie Brahmnsfitra render it impossible to determine 
what degree of independence is to be assigned to 
Kamanuja. Tho &ribhd^af his commentary on 
the Brmmmutrat conveys an impression of no 
mean philosophical insight, and it is fair to assume 
that his work in substantial merit and complete- 

1 T. Anfrecht, Bodleian Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, Oxfwd, 
18G4, p. 285. 

2 R&Jondral&la Mitrs, Motiees of Sanskrit MSS^ v., Calcutta, 
1880, p. 10 f. 

3 Aufreoht, CataXogus CaXalogorxm^ i., Leipsrig, 1891, p. 622. 


ness far outdid any previous effort to find in the 
Brahmaputra a basis for monotheism. 

To Bahkara the whole universe was one, Brah- 
man without a second {advaitah without qualities, 
consisting of thought, but without differentiation 
of subject and object: the world of experience 
arises from the association with the one reality of 
maydj or illusion, and has therefore but a conren- 
tional existence, being the object of the lower 
knowledge as opposed to the higher knowledge of 
the one reality. Escape from the fetters of trans- 
migration, which is an essential part of the con- 
ventional life, is obtained by the act of intellectual 
intuition which appreciates the illusory oharactor 
of ^ the empirical universe. A creator (Uvara) 
exists, and nis grace serves to secure in some degree 
this intuition, out the existence of God, as also of 
the soul itself as individual, is in ultimate analysis 
mere illusion, and Ilis grace is equally illusory. 
To establish tliis scheme Sankara does not rely on 
the human faculties unaided: freely as he uses 
argument, he bases his views on the Upanigadp 
and the Brahmaputra as an eternal and conclusive 
revelation.^ KfimAtuija is no less dogmatic, but 
tho doctrine which he deduces is very diiieront. 
In the Upaniqads his opinions find their chief 
support in the antarydmx-bTahmana^ contained in 
the Bfhnddranyaka Upani^dt^in whioh Brahman 
is described in detail as tho inner ruler of the whole 
of the universe in all its aspects, and in a passage 
in the ^vetdimatara Upanisad* in which stress is 
laid on the threefold nnity in Brahman of tho 
empirical subject (bhoktr)t the objective world 
(bhogya), and the power which instigates {preritf). 
He teaches, therefore, a monism, for all is Brah- 
man, but a qualified monism {vUiffddvaita), since 
room is found for Uie reality of individual souls 
and the external world. The highest reality is 
God, endowed with all desirable qualities, not 
consisting of knowledge alone, but having know- 
ledge as an attribute, all-powerful, all-pervading, 
and all-merciful. Whatever exists is contained 
within God, and therefore the system admits no 
second independent element. But within the unity 
are distinct elements of plurality which, if effects 
or modes {prahdra) of God, are yet absolutely real, 
and not figments of illusion. Those are souls of 
varying classes and degrees [chit) and matter in 
all its forms [achit), which together are represented 
as constituting tho body of God, standing to Him 
in tho same dependent relation as is occupied by 
the matter forming an animal or vegetable body 
towards tho soul or spirit. Both matter and souls 
exist eternally in Gim, and have had no absolute 
beginning ana will have no absolute end. But 
there are two distinct forms of this existence. In 
the pralaya condition, which occurs at the end 
of each world-period [kalpa), matter exists in a 
subtle state in whioh it possesses none of tho 
qualities which make it an object of ordinary 
experience; the souls likewise cease to be con- 
necte<l with bodies, and, though retaining the 
essential quality of being cognizing agents, are 
unable to manifest their intelligence ; in this con- 
dition Brahman is said to be in the causal state 
(Mrandvopthd), From this condition creation 
develops by the will of God : subtle matter takes 
on its gross form,^ souls expand their intellect, 
entering at the same time into connexion with 
bodies in accordance with their deeds in previous 
forms of existence; in this condition Brahman 
occupies tho state of an effect [kdryAvasthS), But 
between the two states there is no essential differ- 
ence ; the effect is the cause which has undergone 

1 P. Deuswn, DasSgeUm des YedUntOy Leipsiv, 1888i p. 95ff. 

Sill. vii. 8 . *1.12. 

4 The details of th« proesM are borrowed bodily from the 
S&Akhya system, and have no Independent value. 
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a process of development (parinSma). The ditter- 
enoe, however, serves to explain in the view of 
Ramftniija those passages in the Upanisadt which 
seem to deny all duality : in the causal state the 
dillcrences are merely implicit and may be ignored ; 
passages which assert the creation of the material 
world, while assuming the eternal existence of soul, 
are explained away by the fact that in its subtle 
state matter may oe regarded as in a sense non- 
existent, since it has in that condition none of its 
essential qualities, while oven in the pralaya con- 
dition the soul remains essentiallv intelligent. 
There is, however, clear proof that Kamftnuja felt 
difficulty in picturing to himself the relation of the 
non sen tient matter to Brahman \ in discussing 
the Brakmasutra^ there are presented, as possible 
explanations of the relation, the views that such 
beiims are special arrangements {sansthdnavUe^a) 
of Brahruany as are the coils of the body of a 
snake, or that the relation of the two entities is 
comparable to that of the luminous object and 
light, which are one in that both are hro, or that 
the material world is a part {ah&a) of Brahman^ 
which is the imsition definitely assigned to the 
soul. The relation of souls and the material world 
causes UfimAnuja no difficulty ; he accepts the 
samo frankly realistic position as Sankara, though 
in tho caso of the latter the realism is ultimately 
illusory.^ 

As with Sankara, the fate of the soul is deter- 
mined by its knowledge, but, as the nature of that 
knowle<rge differs entirely in the two systems, so 
does the fate of the soul. Knowledge means not 
extinction of individuality, but a life in heaven of 
eternal bliss, distinguished from God Himself 
merely by the fact that the released soul does not 
povsscss the powers of creating, ruling, and retract- 
ing tho world which are the special cliaracteristics 
of the supreme soul. 

2. Religious system.— Tho actual system of re- 
ligion expounded by Ramfinuja and his school, 
while resting on the basis of the metaphysics of 
tlie iirlhhdjfya, is clearly largely the traditional 
inheritance of ^ the Paficharatra or Bhagavata 
school ; in the iSrtbhdfya itself tho only sectarian 
hint is tho use of the term Narayana os a synonym 
of Brahtmin. Tn the theology of Rarailnuja God 
manifests Himself in five forms. The first is the 
highest {para\ in which, as Nanlyana or Para- 
brahman, He dwells in His city of Vaikuntha, 
under a gem pavilion, seated on the serpent Sesa, 
adorned with celestial ornaments and bearing His 
celestial arms, accompanied by His consorts Lak^mi 
(prosperity), Bhfi (tlie earth), and LXlft (sport) ; in 
this condition His presence is enjoyed by the de- 
livered spirits. The second form of manifestation 
consists of His three or four vyuhas^ conditions 
assumed for purposes of worship, creation, etc. ; of 
these Sahkanjana possesses the qnalRies of know- 
ledge (jMna) and power to maintain {hala ) ; 
Pradyunma has ruling power (aitervrt) and abid- 
ing character {vlrya)\ Aniruddha has creative 
power and strength to overcome {tejiat ) ; 

while Vasudova, when included as a fourth vyUhcty 
has all six qualities. The third form comprises 
the ten avatdrs of the ordinary mythology ; the 
fourth the antarydmin, in which condition Ho 
dwells within the neart, can bo seen by the super- 
natural vision of the Yogi, and accompanies the 
soul in its passage even to heaven or hell, while 
the fifth form is that in which tho deity dwells in 
idols or images made by men’s hands. 

The individual soul, which is a mode of tho 
supreme soul and entirely dependent upon and 
controlled by it, is nevertheless real, etenial, en- 
dowed with intelligence and self-consciousness, 

1 ni, U. 27-80. 

s See their conunentariee on J^roAmoeutra, ft. if. 28-31. 


without parts, unchanf^ing, imperceptible, and 
atouiio* — a doctrine denied energetically by San- 
kara. Souls are classified as eternal {nitya) in a 
special sense, such as those of Anauta or Garuda, 
which dwell in constant communion ^^ith Nara- 
yana, released (mukta)^ or bound {haddtm). Of 
the latter some seek mere eartlily gains, others 
aim at the joys of heaven, while others strive for 
the eternal bliss of final deliverance. Fur tho 
latter two means of attaining the end desired arc 
available ; the former is confined to the three 
higher classes alone, excluding the SQdra ; it leads 
through the kannayoya and the jhCtnayoga to 
bhaktif while tho latter is open to those who 
despair of accomplishing this elaborate process and 
fling themselves upon the will of God {ympatti). 

The knrnutyoga is the teaching of tlie Bhagavad- 
GUdf which l>ids man perform acts without de- 
sire of reward ; it inclinlcs tho cercmionial worship 
of tho deity — the practice of penance, the offering 
of sacrifice, the bestowal of charity, and the per- 
formance of pilgrimages. It s(;rves as a prepara- 
tion for the jiuinayogaf in which the devotee attains 
the knowledge oi himself as distinct from matter 
and as a mode of Brahman. This, again, leads to 
hhakti^ which for Ramfinuja is not ecstatic devo- 
tion, but a continuous process of meditation upon 
God. This meditation is to be promoted by sub- 
sidiary means, including the use of none hut un- 
polluted food, chastity, the performance of rites, 
the practice of such virtues as charity, compassion, 
abstaining from taking life, truth and unrightness, 
the maintenance of choerfuliioss, and tlie absence 
of undue elation. Thus promoted, bhakti results 
in an intuitive })crception of God, the highest state 
realizable. Frapatti^ on the other hand, (‘onsists 
in the sense of submission, tho avoidance of opposi- 
tion, the confidence of protection, the choosing of 
God as the saviour, the placnng of oneself at llis 
di^osal, and the consciousness of utter abasement. 

The relation lietween bhakti »ind prapatti was 
left obscure in Rfimfinuja’s teaching, lor it inimedi- 
ately formed a subject of bitter division l)etween 
the two schools which claimed to follow his teach- 
ing — the Vwlagalai, or northern school, whi(;h used 
Sanskrit as its medium of leacdiing, and the Teh- 
galai, or southern, which resorted to the vernacular, 
thus continuing the tradition of the Alvars. The 
former, which seems to reflect more clo.sely tho 
temper of Rfimfinuja in its conservatism and re- 
straint, claimed that prapatti was merely one way 
of salvation, not the only way, and that it shouhl 
he resorted to only when it was found irn possible 
to attain tho desired result by the other inutles ; 
moreover, they found in it essentially an el(‘ment 
of human action in that it demanded a distinct 
ellbrt on tho part of tho prapanna, resulting from 
the elfect of his sense of suhinission, etc. Tlie 
southern school, on tho other hand, maintained 
that prapatti was the only mode of salvation, that 
it jirecluded any action on the part of the devotee,* 
action emanating from God alone, and that the 
sense of submission, etc., w-as the outcome of 
prapatti^ not t he means of producing it. Siijiilarly, 
the schools diirere<l in their treatment of Siklras : 
tho Vailagalai confined equality to conversation 
alone, and forhado tho teacdiing to them and in- 
deed oven to Kfjatriyas and Vaisyas of the mantra 
of homage to Narayana with tho syllable Om 
prefixed, while the southern school asserted tlic 
equality of the castes and permitted tho use of Om 
by all. 

Ill mldition to bhakti and prapatti Ramfinuja is 
creilited with permitting the attainmont of de- 
liverance by dchdrydbhimnnayoga, in which the 
votary places himself under the control of his 

1 Bee BrahrnunUra, ii. I!. 19-82. 

a Cf. art. Pjiapatti-MXroa. 
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teachert who performs for him the necessary acta 
to attain deliverance. 

(Creator irnportaiiuo attaches to the oeremonial 
worahip of the deity in the pnictice of the school 
than was seemingly laid upon it by K&mAnnja 
him.self, tiiough he fully accepted it and made it 
an integral part of his system. The modes of 
wor.sliip pres<*ribed include the stamping of the 
discus or conch of Ilari on tlie body, the wearing 
of a mark on tlie forehead, the repeating of mantras^ 
tlio doing of service to his devotees, fasting on the 
eleventh day of hotli lunar fortnights, the laying 
of tidriJti-ltnyes on his i«loI, the drinking of the 
water in which the feet of the idol are washed, and 
the eating of the food presented to Hari. Import- 
ance attaches to the last practice, for it hears a 
certain resemblance to the Christian sacrament 
and suggests the possibility of borrowing from 
tlie Ncstorian Christian communities of S. India. 
The same conclusion is also indicated by certain 
features of the doctrine of prapaiti, and above all 
by the method of salvation in which the teacher 
performs the necessary steps, while the part of the 
devotee consists in implicit faith in the teacher— a 
mode which hears a remarkable similarity to the 
doctrine of vicarious sacriiice. It is unnecessary, 
however, to assume that these features in the 
system of Ramanuja were borrowed by him jicr- 
sonully from Christian teaching j they are much 
more likely to have been already incorporated in 
the Vaii^iiavism which he expountfe<l and defended. 
It is characteristic of the intellectual rather than 
emotional character of Ramanuja’s teaching that 
he ignores the asjiect of Vitim’s character in which 
he appears as Gopfila-Ki-^na and sports with Radha 
and the cow herd esses, mid that even Rama does 
not appear to have been the object of his special 
devotion. 

rjiTBnATURB.—The ohl(*f axithoritics for RUmanuja are R. G. 
Bhandarkar. Rf^porl <m the Search for Sannkrit MSS in the 
Bombay PrcniiUncy durin{j the Year Bombay, 1887, 

p, (iS ff., Sainmn, ami Minor Helimotu Syetetna 

{’’MIAP u\. vi.), SfcnwHburjf, 1813, p, 601T. ; G. Thibaut, tr. of 
Vedania-Sutraa, with Sabkara’a comm., SUE xxxiv. [18»n] 
tntrofl., aiul tr. of Ramilnvija’a Snhha^ya, SUE xlvili. [19041 ; 
A. GovindachSrya Svanu, tr. of Bhagavad-Gm, with RamA- 
luija'u comm., Madras, ISOS, The Life, of Bdmanuja, do. 1900, 
tr. of Arlhapanduika of Pillai rx)kiu;litlrya (13th cent. a.d.). 
JllAS, 1910, pp. 505-007, and description of the poinU of 
diffprence lu'twcen tb« northern and southern Bohoola, ib. pp. 
1103-1112. 8co also M. Rat^icharuln, Life and Teachings of 
Jttimilnuja, Mudras, 1895 ; C. R. Srinivasa Aiyengrar, The 
Life and Tear.hinga of Sri Ramrmujdcharya, do. 1008. A criti- 
cism of the system of RAmanuja from the standpoint of Advait- 
ism is lifivcn in the Saroadar^anonaAgraha of Madhava (Nth 
ofitib. A.uO, tr. K. B. Cowell and A. E. GouK:h, London, 1882, 
and P. Omissen, Allgemdne Gesch. der Philosonhie, i. iii., 

Leipzig:. 1008. A. Rerkieimlk Keith. 

RAMAYANA.— I. Character,— This poem, ‘ the 
Career of Rama/ is one of the two groat Sanskrit 
ei)ics of ancient India. Both have been a national 
possession for at least 2000 years, deeply iiilluonc- 
iiig the literary production as well as tho moral 
and religious thouglit of tho Indian population. 
But they idler several cont rasts. Tho MakabJidmta 
{q.v,) in its literary aspect represents the type of 
old popular legendary tale called purana, while 
the KtlmOj/ami belongs to the class called kAvya^ 
or artilicial epic, in which form is regarded as 
more important than tho story, and poetical orna- 
inont (alarn/cara) is abundantly applied. The 
MahAhharaUi^ being a congeries of many parts 
only locKsely connected by the thread of ‘its epic 
kernel, which forms not more than one-fiftli of the 
whole work, is hardly an epic at all, but rather an 
encyclopuMlia of moral teaching ; its authors are 
unknown, and the traditional name of its final 
redactor, Vyasa, * the arranger,’ is evidently mythi- 
cal. The Ramdyana is a real epic of the romantic 
tyi>e. being homogeneous in j)Ian and execution, 
on the whole the work of a single author named 


V&liniki. Being in its main and original narrative 
almost free from interpolated and secondary epi- 
sodes, it is also much shorter than the MahObhAratat 
containing about 24,000 as compared with 100,000 
stanzas. The warfare in the epic nucleus of the 
MahMbharata is that of heroic human combatants 
on both sides ; in the Rainayana it consists of con- 
diets with monsters and demons such os are 
described by writers of fairy-tales without first- 
hand knowledge of real fighting. The MahCi- 
bhdrata was composed in the western portion of 
N. India, tlie ancient Madhyade^a, or Middle Land, 
which lies between the eastern confines of tho 
Banjah and the city of Allahabad, while the 
Rdnidyana arose in the ancient kingdom of Kosala, 
which lay to the north-east of tne Ganges, and 
roughly corresponds to the modern Oudh. 

2. Importance.-- The importance of the RawA- 
yana is twofold— literary and religious. It is the 
first product of the artificial epic, or kdvya, litera- 
ture of India. It thus always served as a model 
to be imitated by tho later classical poets, who re- 
garded Jt 08 ‘the first epic* (adi-kdvya) and its 
author as tho * first epic poet* [Adi kavl), 'Thus it 
supplied the subject of Kalidftsa’s epic, the Rayhu^ 
vamiay ‘ the Family of Raghu,' as well as of two 
of the plays of tho groat dramatist BhavahhiTti. 
Even at tho present day tho recital of tho Rama- 
yana is listened to with delight by many thousands 
of Hindus at the great festival of Rama held every 
year at Benares. In the Middle Ages the Sanskrit 
epic was translated into the spoken languages of 
India, beginning with the Tamil version, which 
appeared at the beginning of the 12th cent, and 
was followed by ailaptations and renderings in the 
vernaculars all over the country. On the RatuA’ 
vatfo. the greatest mediseval poet of India, Tulaal 
Das (1532-1623), founded his religio-philosophic 
poem in Hindi, entitled Rdm Charit Manas^ ‘ Lake 
of the Doings of Rama,* which as a lofty standard 
of purity and virtue is like a Bible to over 00,000,000 
of the population of N. India. Dramatic repre- 
sentations of the story of Rama arc still performed 
at religious festivals in the towns and villages of 
India. Thus the ‘Flay of Rama* [Ram Lila), in 
which the most j)opular scenes from iha RdmCiynn a 
arc exhibited, is annually performed at Lahore 
before a vast number of spectators. 

Probably no work of world literature, secular in 
its origin, has over produced so profound an in- 
fluence on the life and thought of a people as tho 
Rdtmymia, Tho nobility and magnanimity of 
Rama s character and the conjugal devotion and 
fidelity of Ills wife Sita have, for a great many 
centuries, exorcised a far-reaching moral offec.t as 
paragons for imitation among Indians. His early 
aeitication has, moreover, secured to the liero of 
tho Rdmayana the worshio of the Hindus doM n to 
the present day. The belief that he was an in- 
carnation of Vi^nu, which forms the fundamental 
doctrine of the religious reformers Ramanuja [q.v.) 
in the I2th and Rfimiinanda (see art. RamanandIs) 
ill the 14th cent., has contributed much to counter- 
act the diffusion of the degrading superstitions of 
Saivism in the south as well as in the north of 
India. 

3 , Recensions.— In its present form tho RdmA- 
yana consists of about 24,000 couplets composed 
almost entirely in the ordinary epic metre called 
Rokaf which consists of two hemistiohs of sixteen 
Hyllahles with an iambic cadence. It exists in 
three recensions — the Bengal, the Bombay, and 
the West Indian, which ditter to the extent that 
about one- third of the verses contained in each do 
not occur in the other two. Tho oldest appears to 

the Bombay recension, in which the irregulari- 
ties of the epic language have not been removed, 
as is the case in the other two. It must not. 
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however, be regarded as representing the original 
text of which the other two recensions are mere 
revisions. The variations can for the most part 
be explained by the divergent forms which the 
popular tradition had assumed, in different parts 
of India, by the time when those three recensions 
came to be written down. There is, moreover, 
evidence to show that those recen-sions existed at 
a comparatively early period. Thus quotations 
from tlie epic in works of the 8th and 9th centuries 
indicate that a text allied to the llombay recension 
was then in existence, while a poetical abstract of 
the Rdmayana composed by Kseinendra proves 
that at least the West Indian recension was known 
to that author in the first halt of the 11th century 
A.D. 

4. Present text.--The Rflmdymm^ as it has come 
down to us, consists of seven books ; but careful 
and detailed researcli has shown that tlie first and 
last were later additions. The former not only 
contrasts as inferior in language and style with 
the original, but contains both internal contradic- 
tions and statements conflicting with the following 
Iwoks. Thus it includes (in cantos i. and iii.) two 
tables of contents which must have been composed 
at diflcront times; one of them, which takes no 
notice of the first and last books, was evidently 
made before these were added. Again, Lak^mana 
is stated in bk. i. to have been married at Ayodhya 
at the same time as his brother Kama, while at a 
later period, in bk. iii., he is expressly said to be 
still uuniariie<l. The original poorn evidentl3' 
came to an end with the conclusion of bk. vi. For 
in bk vii. as well as bk. i. the tribal Jicro of the 
old books has become a national hero, the people’s 
moral ideal ; and the human hero of those liooks 
appears in the first and last os an incarnation of 
the supreme deity Vi^nu (while ludra, and not 
Vi.Him, is accounted the highest god in the original 
parts). Again, Vftlmlki, uie author of the epic, is 
in the additional books introduced as a con- 
temporary of Kama and is regarded os a seer. In 
bks. i. ana vii. the thread of the narrative is charac- 
teristically interrupted, as in Vaki MahdhMrata^ by 
DumerouH episodes, myths, and legends, while this 
feature is very rare in the other Iwoks. Sumo 
cantos have been loosely interpolated in the 
genuine Imoks also, but these consist chiefly of 
extensions of the finest passages added by pro- 
fessional rlmpsoilists wishing to meet the domands 
of the popular taste. Though the additions to the 
original poem must have been made before tho 
three recensions came into being, it is evident 
that they could have become part of tho ejuc 
only a long time after the ola part was com- 
posed. 

5. Place of origin,— There is evidence indicating 
that the RdmCiyana was composed in the country 
of which the capital was Ayodhyft, the royal resi- 
dence of tho race of Ikijvilku. Thus it is stated in 
bk. i. that the Rdmdyana arose in tho family of 
the 1 ksvnkus ; the hermitage of V almikiis described 
in bk. vii. as situated on the south bank of the 
Gange.s ; and the poet must have been connected 
with Aj''oclhya, forSlta, Rama’s wife, sought refuge 
in his forest retreat, where her twin sons wore 
born, brought up, and taught to recite tho epic by 
the poet, in or near Ayodhya, therefore, Vainnki 
may bo a.ssumcd to have worked into a homo- 
geneous whole the various epic tales current among 
the court bards of Ayodhyfi. about the life of the 
Ik^vaku hero Kama. This poem was then learnt 
by rhapsodists, who wandered about reciting it in 
different parts of the country. 

6. Ag^e.— The question of the age of the Hainfi- 
yana is involved in some doubt, becaii.se the 
arguments bearing on it are rather inconclusive. 
There is no evidence to show that either the Mahd- 


hharata or the Rdmayana existed even in its 
earliest beginnings before the end of the Vedic 
period (c. 800 B.G.). As regards the relative age of 
the two epics, it is probable that tho original form 
of the Rdmdyana was finished before the epic 
nucleus of tho Mahdbkdrata had assumed defiiuto 
shape. For, while the leading characters of the 
latter are not referred to in the Rdmdyarui, the 
story of Kama is often mentioned in tho sister 
epic. Again, two of Valmiki’s lines (vi. 81, 28) 
are quoted in a passage of the MaliCihhdrata (vii. 
143, 60) which there is no reason to regard as a 
later additi«m. There is an episode of Kama 
{Rdmopakhyanam) in tho Mahdhkdrnta that pre- 
ppposes tho existence of the extended Rdmdyana, 
in which R&ma was already deified as Vi^iiu. Tlie 
Rdmdyana, moreover, was along with its later 
additions a complete work by the end of the ‘2nd 
cent. A.D., and was already an old book by the 
time the sister epic had more or less attained its 
final shape in the 4th cent, of our era. With this 
divergence in the date when their growth was com- 
pleted the permeation of all the old parts of the 
MahdhMrata with .new matter is m keeping, 
while in tho Rdmdyana such permeation hardly 
extends beyond the first and the last books. Kotli 
epics not only have, in all their books, many 
phrases, proverbial idioms, and whole lines in 
common, out also betray a far-reaching .'general 
agreement in language, style, and metro. Uenco 
it may safely be concluded that the period of the 
growth of the Rdmdyana coincidc.s with that of 
the Mahdhhdrata, though it came sooner to an 
end. The earliest elements of tho original Mnhd’ 
hMrata may, however, he older than tho original 
Rdmdyana, because the former has certain archaic 
features compared with which Valmiki’s ])oom 
shows an advance. Thus, while speakers are intro- 
duced in the longer epic with prose formulas such 
as * Yudhi^t-^iira spoke,’ in the sister poem such 
expressions invariably form part of the verse. 
The Rdmdyana, too, comes decidedly nearer the 
classical poets in the use of poetical figures. 
Various sources of evidence have been oxamineil 
in order to fix approximately the upper clirono- 
logical limit of the Rdmayana. Tho liistory of 
early Buddhism supplies no decisive information. 
In tlie oldest Buddhist literature, tho Pali Tipi{aka 
(see art. Literature [Buddhist]), there is no 
mention at all of tho Rdmdyana. It is true that 
in a Jdtaka [q.v.) concerned with King Ihisaratlia 
there are twelve versos in wliich Kama console.s 
hi.s brothers for the deatli of his father, Dasaratlia, 
and that one of the.so verses actually occurs in 0111 
Rdmdyana. The fact, however, that there is only 
one verse in common indicates that some old story 
about Kama rather than tho epic itself i.s tl/o 
source of the Jdtaka verses ; for tlnue is not a 
word in tho whole Jdtaka about Kilvana and his 
following, though it is full of fabulous matter and 
has much to say about demons am I rahimtas. On 
tho other hand, excepting one evideiitiy inter]K)- 
lated passage, there is not a trace of Buddhi.sm in 
tho Rdmdyana itself. Such silence, however, may 
very well be duo to the absence of any reason to 
mention Buddhism in a poem like this. Now, 11. 
Oldenberg has shown {Gurupujdka-nmudh Leipzig, 
18f)6, p. 9ff.) that the metre of the lidmdyana 
represents a later stage of development than that 
of the Pali poetry of Buddhism. This positive 
evidence would place the composition of tho original 
Rdmdyana appreciably later than the rise of 
Buddhism, c. 500 U.C. 

Excepting in two nassages, which have been 
shown to M later additions, the Rdmdyana con- 
tains no reference to the Greeks, who first came 
into direct contact with India during Alexander's 
expedition in 327 B.c. 
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A. fVeber’8 bellof that Greek Influence can bo traced In the 
R&mAyax^a seems to be baseless. There is no real Mrallelism 
between the story of the alxluction of Sit& by Uxe demon 
B&vaoa and R&ina's rescue ex}u>(lition to Laftka on the one 
hand and tliat of the rape of Helen and the Troian war on the 
other. Nor need the account of Itiima’s bending a powerful 
bow to win SiU have any connexion with a similar exploit per* 
formed by UlyRsea. Stories of such feats of strength for a like 
object are met with in the literature of others as well as the 
Greeks, and may easily have grown up independently. 

Thus far we have no reason to go hack much 
farther than 300 n.c. for the genesis of Vftlmlki’s 
poem. If. Jacobi, however, adduces some argu- 
ments based on the political conditions appearing 
in the epic ta show that it dates from before the 
rise of Buddhism. 

In the first place, he notes tliat the city of IHltoliputra (now 
Patna), which had become the capital of India by 800 B.O., is 
not mentioned at all, though R&nia is descrilied (1. 85) as pass- 
ing its very site, and the poet makes a point of referring (i. 82 f.) 
to the foundation of various actual cities In R India to show 
how far the fame of the Riimdyapn had spread beyond Kosala, 
the country of its origin; he could therefore harrlly fail to 
mention it had it existed. He further observes that in the 
old part of the Rnmayat^a the capital of Kosala is always called 
^odhy&, while to Buddhists, Jains, Greeks, and Patanjali («. 
160 B.C.) its name is Invariably Saketa. In bk. vii. we learn 
that Ijava, one of Rama’s twin sons, established his government 
in Sr&vasti, a city whicii is not mentioned at all in the original 
RdmtlyrtiKtf but whicli we know to have l>een ruled in Buddha’s 
time by King Prasenajitof Kosala. From these data he infers 
that liiQ original epic was oomposod wiillo Ayodhyk was still 
the <;apital of Kosala, before its name of Suketa was known, 
and before the seat of government was shifted to Srlivasti. It 
would seem, further, to follow that the first and last books, 
which also mention Ayodhy& and, though abided much later, 
do not know ihe name Saketa, must have been oonuKised con- 
siderably before the time of Duddlia. Much a oonclusion is in 
the highest degree improbable. Jacobi finally notes that In bk. 
1. MithllA and ViialA are twin cities governed by separate rulers, 
while it is known that by Buddha^s time they had become a 
single city named Vaidali ruled by an oligarchy. 

It ia to l>o observed that these arguments are 
based on data to bo found iii the late first and last 
books, the evidence of which for the time of Buddha 
and before must be regarded with suspicion. They 
do not api)ear to the present writer to have any 
cogency its proof of a pre- Buddhistic date for the 
original Rdmayaiui, 

A further argument has, however, been adduced 
to show tliat the old jiart of the U&mdyana dates 
from before the time of Buddha. 

The /I’drnrtj/fuio la a popular epic, and its language is a 
popular Sanskrit. Now, about EtK) b.o. King A4oka used for his 
inscrlpt1<iris not Sanskrit, but vornooular dialects resembling 
Hkli. Buddha himself before 500 b.o. preached not in Sanskrit, 
but in the speech of the people. A popular epic could not 
have been com(>osed in a language that was already dead, but 
must have been written in one that the people understood. 
The original form of the epio must therefore date from a pre- 
Buddhistic period when hanskrit was still a living tongue. 
Now, the foregoing argument is not cogent, bocause Sani^rit 
has always lived as a literary language bwide the (mpular 
dialects, and has been understood by largo sections of the 
population. There is therefore nothing strange in Sanskrit 
epics being composed and listened U* wlule Jain and Buddhist 
monks were writing poetry and preaching in popular dialects, 
especially wiicn these dialects had os yet diverged compara- 
tively little from the literary lan^au^. Even at the present 
clay it is not unromnion in India for two languages to be 
current side by side in the same district ; and in a great part of 
N. India Ibero is in use a modern Indian literary language 
wliieh diverges very considerably from that of oc cryday life. 

Occasionally verses oc'curring in the Mahahhdrata and 
RamdyaQa are also found as Pkli or Prakri verses in Buddhist 
and Jain texts. Tliis by no means implies that such versos 
havo been translated into Sanskrit from popular languages. 
Still more baseless is the view of several scholars that the two 
great epics were originally composed in popular dialects and 
were only later translated Into Sanskrit. Not the slightest 
trace of any record that such a translation ever took place has 
come down to us. On the other hand, the fact that in the 
Sanskrit drama (cf. JURE! viil. 112) the bard (sUta) regularly 
speaks Sanskrit, and not a popular dialeot, indicates that the 
metry of the bards, <.e. the epic, was composed in Sanskrit. 
This hypothesis was first propounded by A. Barth in RC, 5th 
April 188fi, and further elaMrated by him In RIIR xxvii. [1803} 
288 if., xlv. [1002} 195 f. It has bMn refuted by Jacobi in 
ZDMO xlviii. [1804} 407-41L 

A review of all the available evidence appears to 
the present writer to indicate that the ori^nal part 
of tne Jidmdyana came into existence abont the 
middle of the 4th cent. B.G., when popular stories 


current about E&ma wore collected and worked 
up into a homojreneonB epio by the poet V&lmiki ; 
while it attaint ite present extent by the end of 
the 2nd century A.D. 

7. Two parts«~ln the story of the Mdmdyafiat 
as told in the original books, two parts can lie 
clearly distinmiBhed. The first is an ordinary 
narrative of human life without any admixture 
of mytholodoal elements. Beginning with the 
intrigues of a queen at the court of Ayodhyft to 
ensure the snocesBion of her son to the throne, it 
describes the results that followed. Had the poem 
ended w'ith the return of Rfima’s brother Bharata 
to Ayodhyft after the death of their father, King 
Da.4aratha, it might have passed for an epic based 
on historical events. On the other hand, the 
second part, being founded on myths, is full of 
marvellous and fantastic adventures. The theory 
wa.s formerly held (by Lassen and Weber) that the 
narrative is an allegorical ropresemtation of the 
miread of Ar^an culture to the south of India and 
Ceylon. This view is, however, not borne out by 
the statements of the epic itself. The poet is 
evidently unfamiliar with the south, which he 
tills with the fabulous beings that might easily be 
imagined to haunt an unknown country. There 
is much more probability in Jacobi’.^ theory Miat 
the second part of the original Udmdyana repre- 
sents a narrative of terrestrial events based on 
mythological elements traceable to tlie earliest 
Veda. The name of the heroine Sllft appears in 
the Rigycda as the porsonitied Furrow invokeii as 
an agricultural go<mes8 (iv. Ivii. 6). Tn a ritual 
work of the latest Vodio period {Kau&ika 
106) she appears as a divinity of the ploughed field, 
a being of radiant beauty, black-eyed, adorned 
with lotuses, the wife of the rain-god. In the 
Rdmdyarm itself Sltft is said to have arisen from 
the earth when her adoptive father Janaka was 
ploughing, and in the lost book she finally dis- 
appears underground, received into the arms of 
Mother Barth. Her husband KHma would then 
represent Indra, and his fijjht with tlie demon 
Havana a modification of tlie Vedio eonilict of 
Indra with Vytra, the demon of drought. It is 
here probably significant that Havana’s son is 
called Indra-satni, ‘ foe of Indra,* which is an 
epithet of Vytra in the Rigveda. The rajie of Sita 
by Havana is parallel to the abduction Iat tlie 
demons of the cows later recovered ]>y Indra. 
Again, Hanuman, the chief of the monkeys, who 
aids Hama in flying hundreds of leagues to recover 
Sita from the island of Lanka, is the son of the 
god of wind and boars the palrfmymic Maruti, 

‘ son of the Maruts.’ This suggests a reminiscence 
of Indra’s association with the Maruts, or storm- 
gods, in Ids tight with Vjrtra. The name of the 
dog Sarama, who for Indra croases the river Rasa 
in search of the captured cows, reapi>cnrs as that 
of a demoness who consoles Sita when imprisoned 
by Havana in the island of Lauka. 

*8. Contents.— Such being the general character 
of the original RdTndyam^ we may now proceed to 
sketch the contents of the complete epic in the 
expandeii form in which it has come down to us. 

(a) Firtt part. Bk. 1., called (' Childhood 

Section ’X commencing with an introduction on the origin of 
the poem, goes on to narrate the story of BAina’s youth. We 
are told how VUmiki in his forest hermitage was preparinff to 
describe worthilv the fortunes of Kamo. While he u’as watch- 
ing a pair of birds on the bank of a river, the male was suddenly 
shot by a hunter and fell dead to the ground weltering In Its 
blfxxl. The poet, touched by the grief of the bereaved female, 
uttered words lamenting the death of her mate and threatening 
vengeance on the murderer. Strange to relate, his utterance 
was no ordinary speech, but issued from his Iii>s in metrical 
form. As he wandered towards his hut pondering this occur- 
rence, the god Brahmft appeared and, announcing to the poet 
that he haa unawares created the rhythm of the iloka metre, 
bade him compose the divine poem on the life and de^ of 
R&ma in that measure. This story possibly preserves a histori- 
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cal ramlniaoenoa : it may mean that the epic Ahkat which In 
the form of the goes back to the itifjveda, and whJ^ 

it identical in structure throu^'hout the MahAhhdrata and the 
iZdmdyapa, was fixed In its final form by VAlmiki. 

There follows an account of the city of Ayodhyk, in which 
the wise and mighty Da^^ratha ruled. The king, being for a 
long time without a son, resolved to offer a horse-saorifice, to 
direct which he appointed the potent seer Just at 

that time the gods were suffering many things from the violence 
of the demon K&vaya. They accordingly turned for help to 
Vif^u, imploring him to consent to bo Iwrn in human form, 
because Ravaya was immune from death except by the hand of 
a human foe. Visyu having consented to be born as a son of 
Daiiaratha and the horse^sacrifice being over, the throe wives 
of the king bore four sons, Kauiialy& becoming the mother of 
R&nm (the incarnation of Vi^vuX Kaikoyi of Bharata, and 
Bumitrft of the pair Lakpinaqa and Satrughna. Of these sons 
Rama was his father’s favourite, and to him his brother 
Lakfonava was particularly devoted from the beginning. After 
tlie sons were grown up. the great seer Vidvamitra, who had 
ooine to AyodhyA, conducted the two princes Rama and 
Lakyniaga to the court of Janaka of Videha. That king had 
announced that he would give his daughter In marriage to the 

£ rinoe who could bend a powerful bow that he poewessed. 

lany had tried in vain ; R&nut not only bent the bow, but 
broke it in two. The wedding of R&ma and 8it&, attended by 
King Datoratha, was then celebrated with great festivities. 
For many years after the young couple lived in groat happiness. 

In this supplementary book the thread of toe narrative is. 
Just as in the Mah&hharata, interrupted by numerousiepisodes, 
many of which, in different versions, recur in the sister epic, 
and which are constantly alluded to in the later classical litera- 
ture. One of these (i. 61-65) deals with the enmity of the 
famous sages Viiiv&mltra and Vasi^(h<^< foruier, a power- 
ful king (though originally, in the Higveda, a seer), came into 
conflict with the lattor in the endeavour to deprive him forcibly 
of his miraculous cow. Unauccesaful in his attempt, Viiiv.imitra 
undertook great |>enances which extended over thousands of 
years, and in which he resisted the seductions of beautiful 
nymphs, till at lost he achieved Br&hnianhoo<l and became 
reconciled to his rival Vasifl^ha. Among others may be men- 
tioned the story of the dwarf-incarnation of Visyu (1. 29), of the 
birth of the war-god Kutiiara or Karttikeya (i. 86-87), and of 
the churning of the ocean by the gods and the demons (I. 46). 
The fanta8ti<! legend of the descent of the Ganges (I. 88-44) 
relates how the sacred river was brouglit down from heaven to 
earth in order to purify the remains of King Sagara’s 60, (KM) 
sons, who hod been burnt to ashes by the sage Kapila enragtMi 
by their disturbing his devotions. 

Kk. il., called AytHthyd-kdi^da (’Ayodhyft Soctiou’), with 
wbi(;h the main story of the opio begins, describes the events 
that tMjcurrcd at Datoratha’s court of Ayodh 3 ’a, The king, by 
this time growing old, held an assembly, in which he aiuiounced, 
amid general approval, his intention to make Kama his heir- 
apparent. Kaikoyi, llharata’a njother, whoso iivart was set on 
her son’s succession to the throne, now reminded l>a4araUia of 
his former promise to grant her any two boons she might 
choose. On his consenting to fulfil his promise, she requested 
him to appoint Bharata bis successor and to banish Rama from 
Ayodhya for fourteen years. Kaikoyi having refused to with- 
draw her demand, Da^aratha p^ed a sleepless night. Next 
day, when the consecration of Rama was to have taken uloce, 
the king sent for and explained the situation to bis son. lUma, 
accepting Ids father’s (’oinmaiids calmly and dutifully, without 
delav set forth into exile, accotnpani^ by 8ita ana his half- 
brother I^aksmaga. The old king, overwhelmed with sorrow, 
out himself off entirely from Kaikejd, remained with lUUna’s 
mother, and died after a few days, lamenting the banishment 
of his son. Bharata, who had been living with his maternal 
grandparents at RAJagrha. was now summoned to Ayodhyk, 
but, indignantly refusing tne succession, set out for the Pur|Kme 
of bringing Rfima back as king to the capital. In the wild 
forest of Dagd&ka he found Rama living happily with Rita and 
Lakpiaga. But R&ma, though deeply affected by the magna- 
nimity of his brother’s request, declined to return, considering 
it his duty to fulfil his vow of exile. Ho accordingly took off 
his gold-embroidure<l sliocs, and handed them to his brother, in 
token of transferring the succession to him. Bharata then 
went back to Ayodhya and, placing on the throne Rama's shoes 
surmounted by the royal umbrella os emblem of sovereij^nty, 
retired to Nandigrama, whence ho administered the affaire of 
State as Rama's rir;egcront. Herewith ends the first port of the 
original epic, which deals with the world of reality. 

(o) Second parf.— With bk. lii.. the ('Forest 

Section’), we are introduced to the world of romance in which 
R&ma is constantly engaged in adventures and oouflicts with 
fantastic creatures and demons of various kinds till the end of 
the poem. After the exiles have been living for some time in 
the Dagdaka forest, pious anoborites oome to seek R&ma’s pro- 
tection against the rdfoosas, or demons, Infesting the forest and 
terrorising their taeitnitagos. R&ma, having promised his aid, 
now enters upon a series of efforts to clear the forest of these 
monsters. R&vana’s sister SfirpanakhA, falling In love wiUi 
R&ma, is rejected first by him and then by Lakgmaga. OTo 
avenge the Insult, shs brings her brother Khara with 14,000 
demons against R&ma, who, however, destroys them all together 
with their leader. She then hastens across the sea to the fabul< 
OHS island of LafikA and complains to her brother, R&vaga, its 
ten-hesded ruler. The latter, filled with rage and bent on 
revenge, speeds through the air in his golden car to the forest. 
There he transforms one of his followers Into a golden deer, 
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which appears to 8it& and at her request is pursued by R&ma 
and Laksmaga. Meanwhile R&vana, disguised as an ascetic, 
approaches Sitt, seises her, and cwries her off by furt*e in lits 
chariot through the air. l%e vulture Jata^’u, an old friend of 
IkUaratha, attacks him on his flight and succeeds in shattering 
his car, but is finally slain. K&vaga again seises Sit& with his 
claws and carries her across the sea to his palace in LaAk&. 
He shows her all its splendours and tries to persuade her to be- 
come his wife. She iiidignantlv refuses ana is fliJuJIy confined 
in a cave guarded by female (lemons. Rama returns from a 
friiitlem chase only to find that hin wife has vanisiied. Reduced 
to despair, he wanders southwards with Laksmaga in search of 
Hita. They fall in with a liuadless demon, wlio advises R&nia 
to conclude an alliance with the monkey king Sugnva, who will 
help him to find his lost w'ife. 

Bk. iv., called ttio Kifkindhd'kdf^ifa (’Ki 9 kindh& Section’), 
describes the alliance concluded by U&ma with the monkeys for 
the purpose of recovering 8itA. At the lake Painpa they ineel 
Sugriva, who tolls them that he has been robbed of liis wife and 
sovereignty, and expelled from his kingdom, by his brother 
V&Iin. R&ma and Sugriva then form an alliance. At KiskindhA, 
the capital of V'Alin, a battle takes pLaco in wbioh Rama slays 
Valin. Among the councillors of Sugriva, who has now become 
king, the wisest and most trustwortiiy is Hanuman. Hu is 
accordingly entrusted with tiie task of finding 8it&, and, 
accompanied by a host of monkeys, prooe(>dM southwards. 
After many adventures they tall in witli Sampfiti, a brother of 
the vulture Ja(&yu, who tells them he has seen Ravaga currying 
off STt&, and desc^ribes the position of LufikA. On reaching tin* 
(X)a8t the monkeys are fillra with despair as to how they can 
cross the sea. Uanum&n, who has proved his ability to leap 
farther than any of the rest, ascends Mount Maiiendra and 
prepares to bound across the ocean. 

Bk. V., which describes Hanuman’s doings in Laftkft, is called 
the Sundara-kd^tfn (' Beautiful Section '), perhaps an especially 
attractive because it contains more fabulous stories than any of 
tlie other books. With a mighty spring from Mount Mahendra 
Ilanum&n rises in the air and after a flight of four days, during 
whlc^h ho undergoes various adventures, he n’acbos Lafika. 
From a hill he first surveys the city, which looks almost ini- 

E regnahle. Then, reducing himself to a minute si/e, he enters 
a/ik& after dark, and inspects the whole city — Kav aga's palace, 
his marvellous aerial car, and the women's apartments. After 
a long search he at lust discovers SitA in a gruv<'. lie rouses 
her from her grief by the news that K&ma is coming to 
the rescue. Hanum&n then returns as hu (;ame, reports to R&iiia 
tho Biux^ess of his search, and gives hini u message from Sit&. 

Bk. vi., entithKl tlio YuddhakCiiyJa ('Bailie Section’), de- 
scribes the great conflict between R.&ina and Havana. Sugriva 
having advised the building of a bridge from the mainland to 
IjaAkA, an attack on the Island is arranged and tho vast monkey 
army marches to tho seashore. On trie news of its approach 
Vilihl^ana, R&vaga's lirotbcr, counsels the surrender of SitA. 
Repelle(i and Insulted by K&vaga, Vibliiijiaga flies .v^ross the sea, 
allies himself with R&ma, and advises him to seek the help of 
the god of the sea, with whose aid tho monkeys build the liridge 
in the course of a few days. The city iieing now invested, 
K&vaga’s army sallies forth and a general Imitle, us well os 
many single combats, ensues. In one of the latter Ruvaga’s 
son indrajit is slain iiy Laksmaga. Enraged at tiiis, Ravaga 
appears on tho scene and fights a duel lasting a day and a night 
with R&nia, till at last ho falls pierced to the heart. Rama then 
orders the funeral of the dead chief of the demons to bo cele- 
brated and appoints Vibhi^ga to succ^eed him os king of Ijafika. 
Hiimmoning Sit&, he announces bis victory, but rejects her in 
the preseiuso of all the monkeys and the ritk^amn. Loudlv 
lamenting RAtna’s unjust suspicions, Bit& then throws herst'if 
into the flames of a funeral pyre, but tho god Agni, mising her 
unhurt, hands her over to Rama, assuring him that she has 
been faithful to him throughout her captivity. R&ma lieninpon 
declares that ho has never doubted her innocence, but lias oon- 
sidered it necessary that her purity should be pro\e<l in the 
eyes of tho people. Hit& now returns Joyfully with Uuina to 
AyodhyA, where be is consecrated king and rcigtis gloriously, 
inaugurating a new golden age for his subjects. 

Bk. vii., called f/ttara-kdntj^ I^ast Bcfotioti'), is, as we have 
seen, a late addition to the original poem. Only about ono- 
tbird of it is concerned with R&ma and 6it&. It is here related 
that one day R&ma hears that the people are dissatisfled at 
his having taken back 8it& after she has so long been a captive 
of R&vaga, because they thought this would have a liad in- 
fluen<*<e on the women of the country. Unable to endure tho 
reproach that he was setting a bad example to hl.s subjects, 
he requests Lakgtnaga to take 8i(A away and abandon her. 
liak^maga, conducting her to tho iiank of the Ganges and 
explaining why li&iiia bos cast her off, leaves her t here. The 
weeping Sit& at length finds her way to the hermitage of the 
sage V&lmiki, who entrusts her to tho charge of the anchorite 
women living there. After some time Sita bears the twin sons 
Ku&a and Lava in the hermitage. Many yean mss by. Thu 
boys have grown up and become tho pupils of V&lmiki, who 
takes them with him to attend agreat horsn Nacriflee iindurtakon 
by R&ma. The two boys ore sefreted to recite the Itdmdyava, 
which has been composed by him, and are liNtencd to with 
rapture by the audience. R&ma, hearing that the two youthful 
bards are the sons of STtA, requests V&lmiki to cause Sita to 
purify herself by an oath. The sage brings her and solemnly 
declares that sha is innocent and that thu twins are tho actual 
sons of R&ma. The latter admite that be is satisfied by 
V&Imiki’e words, but nevertheless desires 8it& to clear herself 
by the ordeal of the oath. Then all the gods descend from 
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heavon, and Hitfi prays that, ns surely as she has not even 
thought of any other man than Kama, the Earth may 

(jpen to recfivn her. Scarc;ely have the words iKJCn uttered 
when Mother Earth, rising; from the ground, embraces Sit& and 
disappears witli her in the depths. lliUiia in vain implores tlie 
goddcHH togive 8ila hark to him; t>ut the god Drahm& appears 
and holds out the hope of Kama’s being again united with her 
in lietiM-n. hioon after Uutuu, making over the kingdom to his 
two HOMS, enters heaven and again l>ecomes Vi^pU. 

As in the Hrst book, the thread of this narrative is interrupted 
by many myths and legends which have no connexion with the 
story of Kdnia. Such are the well-known tales about Yay&ti 
and Naliu^, of the slaying of Vrtra by Indra, of Urva^i, beloved 
of the gods Mitra and Varuya, i>esides several others aiming at 
thegloriflcalion of the Krahmans quite in the spirit of the latest 
parts of the Mahdbhiirata. 

LiTKnA'rcKK. — i. 7 ’k.V 7W.— Bengal roeension, cd. G. Gorreslo, 
Turin, 184.'{-(17, Calcutta, 1859-60 ; Bombay refciision, with three 
commentaries, 3 vols., Bombay, 1895, ed. K. R Parab^, do. 
1‘H)‘2; W. Indian recension only in (cf. Hans Wirbe, Die 
weetliehe Rezennum des Rdmdyajya^ Bonn, 1894). 

il. TAAAr.sv.iiT’/o.vs.- -English : by R. T. H. Griffith, Benares, 
1874 (verse); M. N. Dutt, 7 vols., Calcutta, 1892-94 (prose); 
Rome.<ih Dutt, Ratrutyana : the Kpio of Rama, rendered into 
English verse (abridged tr.), D)ndon, 1900. Italian: by G. 
Gorreslo, .'5 vols., I’uris, 1847-68, French : by H. Faucho, 
9 vols., do. 1854-68 (worthless); A. Roussel, 3 Vols., do. 1903- 
09 (sound), (lennan : only highly condensed contents in verse, 
by F. Rllckcrt, Ramae Ruhrn und Ritas Liehesleid, Frankfort, 
1808 ; bk. i. in prose by J. Menrad, Munich, 1897. 

Ui. RLTiUKi’r-MATrER.—A. Weber, ‘Uebor doa Rftmkyafla,’ 
In ABAW, 1870, pp. 1-88; H. Jacobi, I)aa Rdmdyaxta, Bonn, 
1893, also in ZDMG xlviH. [1894] 407 IT., 11. [I897J 606 ff.; A. 
Ludwig, ITt'ber das Rdmdynija, Prague, I8t)4 ; A. Baum- 

f Mrtner, Das Rdinnjjwiipi, und die Rdmaliteratur der Inder, 
relburg, ls94 ; J. C. Oman, The Great Indian Epics: the 
Stories of the Ramayana and the, Mahahharata, London, 1894- 
09; C. V. Vaidya, The Riddle of the Ramayana, Bombay and 
London, 1900. Cf. E. W. Hoplclns, The Great Epic of India, 
New York and London, 1901 (concerned primarily with the 
Mahahharata, but containing much matter bearing on the 
Ramayana, as ch., ii. ‘Interrelation of the two Epics,* pp. 68- 
84, and Ajipcndlx A, ‘Parallel Phrases in the two Epics,' pp. 
403-410; see also Index, s.v. * Kainilyainia *) ; also Truman 
Michelson, * Linguistic Archaisms of the K&inayana,' JAOS 
XXV. 11904] 89-146. A. A. MACDONELL. 

RAM MOHAN RAY.— Seo Brahma Samaj. 

RAMOSHI. -The UaniOM)i!, al.so called Naik 
(Skr. ‘leader’), a jungle tribe found in 

the Deccan and W. India, iirofess to derive their 
name from tlm deini-god, llama, who is said to 
have created them wlien on his way to Laiika to 
recover Sitft ; others doubtfully connect the name 
with Skr. aranyavfisin, ‘jungle dwellers.’ At the 
census of 1911 they immhered 60,064, found in 
Bombay, with a small body in the Central 
Provinces and Bcrar. 

Tho.yG in the Deccan appear to be an outlying 
branch of the Kanarcse or Tclugu tribe or group 
of tribes known under the general name of Bcdar 
or Byildarn, Jiunters or woodmen.^ The fact that 
the brunch in J’oona is divided into two groups, 
Chauhan and Yadava, names of leading llajput 
septs, has been held to indicate an admixture of 
higher blood. Like their neigh hours the Kolis 
(see art. KOL, KoLAHIAN), they were for a long 
time notorious on account of their disorderly and 
iredatory habits. They supported the Marhata 
eadcr, {^ivnji, again.st the Mnhaiiiniadans, aiid 
under British rule, as late as 1879, thej committed 
out rages in Satara and the neighbouring districts. 
In virtue of tlieir tra<litional descent from Kama, 
some of the tril)es in Poona are called llambbakt, 

* worshippers of llama,’ and are vegetf^ians. But 
more generally they have adopted Siva in his 
form Khandoha as their tribal deity. He is re- 
oresented riding on a horse with two women— a 
Van! (or mercliant- women), his wedded wife, and 
his DliAngar (one of the jungle tribes) concubine 
behind him. As turmeric is a vegetable in which 
KhandobA is sui)nosed to dwell, they swear by it, 
and no other oath is considered so binding. Tho 
oath ritual prescribes tliat the person swearing 
sliall take a leaf of the bel-tree (liEgle marmelos) 

I E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 8. India, MadrM, 1909, L 
180ff. 


sacred to Siva, a few grain.s of millet, and some 
turmeric powder which lias been laid on the lihga, 
Tho oath is recited with an imprecation against 
perjury, a little jiow'der is eaten, and some is 
rubliea on the foreliead. "^ey also revere KedAr!, 
now regarded as a form of Siva, the tutelary deity 
of the rurandhar fort in the Poona District, before 
whoso image Ilaghflji, one of their leaders, is said 
to have laid his turban, with an oath that he would 
never wear this head-dress until his tribe should 
be restored to the nriviloges of which they had 
lieon deprived by the Marl iltas. Besides these 
they worship many local gods, Musalm&n saints 
ijur), tlie demon-leader Vetnla, who has many 
female spirits, or ‘mothers,’ in his train. The 
tomb of an Englishman in tho neighbourhood of 
Poona is called by them KAiudeval, ‘ Kama’s 
temple,’ and is tended by an old llamoshi woman, 
W’ho nours water over it, keeps a lamp burning, 
and allows no one who has eaten meat that day to 
visit the place. 

MackintoBh remarks that both men and women had frequently 
to ‘ undergo the expiatory penanoo of the swinging ceremony, 
when the punitent is elcval.ed to a consideranlo height and 
swung over a pole erected in front of the ontranoe of the temple, 
^iported by a hook run through the skin anti sinews of the 

Indications of totomism are found in the badge, 
or crest {(ievnk)y which is generally some tree or a 
bunch of the leaves of sevtiral trec.s. Persons with 
the same crest are regarded as brothers and cannot 
intermarry, nor can they eat tho fruit or u.se the 
tree in any w*ay. Tliey dread the sj>irits of tlie 
dead. At a funeral, on the way to the grave, tlie 
corpse is turned round and tho bearers change 
places in order to baffle the spirit and prevent its 
return. As an additional precaution, heavy stones 
and thorns are placed in the grave. Tiio same 
fear of the dead appears in tlie marriage rites. If 
a woman has lost three husbands in succession and 
wishes to marry a fourth, she holds a cock under 
her left arm, and the tribal priest marries her to 
the bird before she is joined to her new husband. 
The intention is that tlie vengeance of her former 
husbands may fall upon the bird. Their belief in 
amulets is sliown by the story told of their noted 
leader, Dadji. When lie w»as r>rought to execution, 
it was impoK.sible to behead him until he had ma<le 
an incision in his arm and removed from hi.8 flesh 
a gem which he had inserted as a protective. Like 
other tribes in the .same .state of culture, they are 
much vexed by witches and sorcerers, and have a 
profound faith in omens. 

Liticbaturr.— ’T lio best awTOunt of tho tribe is that by A. 
Mackintosh, An Account of the OHgln and Present Condition 
of the Tribe of Ranwossies, including the Life of the Chief 
Oomiah Eaik, Bombay, 188.3; W. F. Sinclair, I A iii. 11874] 
186 flf. ; BG xviii. pt. i. [1886] 409 f., pt. iii. [1886] 3411,, xvll. [1884] 
209, xix. [1886] 108 f., xxl. [1884] 174 f., xxiv, [1886] 107 ; Census 
of India, VJtl, vol. viil., Bombay, Bombay, 1912, pt. 1. p. 800; 
Bombay Ethnographical Survey, monograph no. l.*J8, do, 1909 ; 
M. Kennedy, Botes on the Criminal Classes of the Bombay 
PresuUncy, do. IIKW, p, 143 IT. ; R. V. Russell, TC Central 
Provinces, Iiondon, 1916, Iv. 472 IT. \V, CROOK K. 

RANTERS. — The term ‘Ranters’ was the 
nickname given to an antinoniian movement— 
hardly cohesive enough to be properly called 
a sect— in the period of the English (Jommon- 
wealth, appearing about 1644. The name is de- 
rived from the English verb ‘ to rant,' i.e. to talk 
in an extravagant, high-flown manner (cf. Shake- 
sjware’s phrase, ‘ I’ll rant as well as thou ’ [IlatiMf 
V. i. 307]). 

The Ranters constituted the somewhat chaotic 
‘left wing’ of a serious attempt to work out in 
England m the 17 th cent, a type of Christianity 
conformed to apostolic, primitive Christianity, 
free from what the leaders of this movement called 
the apostaoy,’ and loosely enough conjoined and 

1 Account, p. 5a 
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organized to allow very wide individual lilierty of 
thought and action. The central individualism of 
the movement tended, to j)roduce a great variety 
of groupings around prominent leaders, so that 
itngland at this epoch appeared to ‘ swarm witli 
sects,’ though the ‘ sects' were hardly more than 
marked variat ions of one general ground -swell 
movement. Ephraim Pugitt’s description is vivid 
and well expresses the horror whicii tlie guardians 
of orthodoxy felt as this ‘infection’ swept over 
the country : 

‘ Thp pla(f uc Ih of all diseases inost Infectious : I have livod 
aiunnj; you almost a jubile, and liuve seen your groat care and 
provision to keep the city f. 'un inft?ction. 'Ime plague of 
heresy is greater, and you aro now in nmre danger than when 
you buried five thousand a week. You have power to keep 
these heretics and sectaries fnnn conventickllng and sholing 
together to infect one ar jther * {lierenogrtnihy, Dedication to 
the Lord Mayor). 

Marsdou very w^^ll reproduces the j>revailing 
feeling among those who were contemporary with 
what Milton called the ‘year of sects and schi.Hms.’ 

excoases of opinion now appeared, as exotica in 
a hotbed. The distractions of the times suspended the re- 
Btmjnts of Church discinlinc; opinions monstrous and pro- 
digious started up every day, and were broached with impunity 
in publio and in private, and multitudes were lo<i astray. The 
number of new sects, religions and political, with which 
EngK-iiid Hwarnifd appears almost incredible. The sober 
Puritans were confouii(le<l. The state of England reminded 
them of the fabulous description of the sands of Lib^;a, where 
»f.’orchjng suns produce new monsters every year’ (i/isL the 
Later Puritans'^, p. 224). 

All movements, such as this one, which express 
a iloep popular striving to escape from the rigidity 
of old in'stems and to secure a large area of indi- 
vidual ircedom tend to dev^olop an extreme wing. 
Persons of unstable eiiuilihrium are swept on by 
tin? contagion of the movcnient. Those who are 
abnormally responsive to suggestion are certain to 
b(5 carried along with the movement. These 
psychopathic persons, lacking in perspective and 
bal.'inco, bring into strong light the dangers that 
are involved in complete religious liberty. The 
Ranters were largely composed of tliis type of 
person, and some of tliom were obviously insane. 

The Ranters, so far as t hey can be dillercntiated 
from the general f(‘rmenL of the time, show two 
marked cliaracteristics ; they were (1) pantheistic, 
and (2) autinomian. Masson savs : 

‘ Pantheism or the essential identity of God with the universe, 
and His indwelling in everj' creature, angelic, human, brute or 
lnorgani<-, scorns to have been the belief of most Ranters that 
could manage to rise to a metaphysics ’(Li /<5 qf Millun, v. is). 

Riciiard Haxter say-s of them : 

‘ Those also made it their Unsincs.s ... to set up the Light 
of Naturo, under the name of Chrint in Men, and to dtMhonuur 
and cry <lown the (Jhurch, the Scripture, the present Ministry, 
afid our Worship and Ordliiancos ; and call'd Men to harken to 
liJirist wifhin them ' Baxtr.riaiuv., i. 76), 

Josepli Salmon and Jacob Rauthumley may be 
taken as characteristic spei'imens of tho leaders 
and exponents of the Ranter idea. Jhiutliunilcy 
(or Bottomley), who was called by (leoige Eox 
‘a great ranter’ {Juiirnnl, ed. N, Penney,!. 151), 
was the author of a iiantheistical book with the 
title The Litjht md Dark Sides of God (Tgmdoii, 
1650). The Isiok opens in his best and sanest vein 
a.s follows : 

‘OGod, w hat shall I say thou art, when thou Canst not bo 
named? What shall I speak of thee, when siHiaking of fchce 
I speak nothing but contradiction ? For If I say I see thee. It Is 
iiolbing but thy sooitig of thyself ; for there is nothing in me 
cnuable of seeing but thyself. It I say I know thee there is no 
other but the knowledge of thyself, for I am rather known of 
thee than know thoc. If 1 say I love thee it is nothing so, for 
there is nothing in me ran lovo thee but tliyself, and tboreforo 
thou dost but love thyself. My seeking tlieo is no other but 
thy seeking of thyself ’ (p. 1 f.). 

On p. 77 he develops his extreme doctrine of the 
inward Light : 

* It is not MO safe to go to the Rible to see what others have 
spoken and writ of the mind of God as to see what God speaks 
within me and to follow the doctrine and leading of it in me.’ 

Joseph Salmon wrote Heights in Depths^ and 
Depths in Heights: or Truth no less Secretly than 


Sv:ectly, Sparkling out of its Glory (Loinlon, 1051). 
This strange tract recounts in extravagant style 
the mystical experiences of tho writer : 

* I appeared to myselfe as one confounded into tho ab.\ ss of 
eternitie, iionentiti 2 ('d into the being of boiiigs. iny soul split 
and emptied Into the fountaine and ocean of divine fulness, 
expired into tho aspires of pure life ’ (p. 18). 

The tra(?t is throughout a presentation of ex- 
treme pantheism. A tract entitled The Smoke of 
the Bottomlesse Pit (London, 1650-51), written by 
J. Holland I’orter, who claims to ho ‘an eye and 
oar witness,’ gives many details of tlio Ranters* 
views and tlieir manner of life. All coiiteinj>orary 
writers unite in the opinion that the Ranters were 
morally dis(jrdere<l in their way «)f living, and that 
they held antinoinian views conduct; i.c., they 
were ‘above’ the usual moral distinctions of right 
and wrong, (icorgo Fox’s Journal gives many 
concrete accounts of personal experiences witli 
Ranters, and these accounts generally emphasize 
the two asjajcts under consideration-- the panthe- 
istical and the antinomian. In 1G49 Fox went lo 
visit a group of Ranters in prison in Coventry. 
He says : 

‘ When 1 (rame into the Jail, where the priaonerH were, u great 
power of darkness struck at me, and I sat still, having my 
spirit gathered into the love of God. At last tliesc prisoners 
began to rant, and vapour, and blasphtnue, at which my sonl 
was greatly grieved. They said tiiey were God ; but that wa 
could not bcarHUch things. When thev were culm, I hIocmI up 
and askiiil them vvhetlier they did suc h things by mol ion, or 
from tkiripturo ; .'ind tlmy said, from Hcrlptnre. A Hil)le be ing 
at hand, 1 asked them to point nut that Scrijttnre ; and they 
showed nio the jdueo where Iho hlieet was let down to I'cler, 
and it was said to him, v\ hut was sanetilled he slu>ul<i not call 
•‘oinmon or utx'leon. When 1 hud showed t.liem that that 
HerlpUiro proved JJOthing for tiieir pnr)x>se, they Imnight 
another, which spoke of God’s reconciling all things to himself, 
things In heaven, and things in earth, l told them I owned 
that 8<*rlpturc also, but showed tiu'in that that was nothing to 
their purpose either. Thun Heelng they said they were God, 

I asked them, if they knew wimther it would rain to-morrow? 
they said they could not tell. I told them, God could tell. 
Again, l asked them, it they thought they should he always in 
that condition, or should change? and they answered they 
could not tell. Then I said unto tliein, God Van tell, and Goil 
doth not change. You say you are God ; and yet vou cannot 
tell whether you shall change or not ’ (Jonrndl, bi-centenary 
cd., 1. 47 L). 

Under date of 1654 Fox writes : 

‘During tho time I was prisoner at tiharing-Gross, then* 
came abundance to see mo. . . . Among those tluit came to see 
me, was one Colonel Packer, with several of his oni<*crs ; uiui 
while tliey were with me, came in one Cobb, and a gnat 
company of Ranters with hin». Tho Ranters began to call for 
drink and tobacco; hut I desired them to forI)eur it in in.v 
room, telling them, if they had siirh a desire for it, they niiglil 
go into another room . One of them cried, “all isouni”; and 
anothursaid, “all is well’"(»ft. 1, 211 f.). 

Richard Baxter’w testimony almost certainly 
overstates tho ca.se aj^ainst the Rantcr.s, but, as i'l 
is the opinion of a hij^di-miiided contemporary, it 
nmst bo given iluo weight. After pnjHenting the 
views of tho Ranters, ho descrilws their manner of 
life : 

• Uut withal, they conjoyned a Giirsed Ikwrlrine of Liher’ 
tiniam, which brought them to all abominable tlltbim'ss of 
Life: They taught as the Familislti, that (!o«l rcgardetli not 
tho Actions of the Outward Man, but of the Heart ; and tliat to 
tbe Pure all things are Pure (even tilings forl>iddcn) : And ho as 
allowed hy God, they spake most hideous Words of lil.iHphfiny, 
and many of them committed Whoredoms eommonlv. . . 

There could never Sect arise in the World, that was a‘lowder 
Warning lo Professors of Religion to 1 h< hinnhfe, /earf'n', 
eauteloui, and watchful. . . . But tlie horrid Villanies of tl-i.H 
Sect did . . . speedily Extinguish it’(p. 76 f.). 

Tho Ranterfl were vigorously dealt wifli hy 
Acts of Parliament, ana many of Iht? (‘xtremV 
Ranters wore severely punished for their views 
and for acta considered either blaspliemous or im- 
moral. The l)ett^3r element in the groups of 
Ranters were ‘convinced’ by tho preaching of 
George Fox and became Quakers. Tho movement 
was checked, and gradually disappeared from 
public notice, though the antinomian tendency 
lias at intervals continued to reappear sporadically 
both in England and in America. 
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LiTMRATCRB.--The most important books for a study of the 


Tfstinwhy mjaintt the People called Rantert^ do. 1069 ; J. H. 
Porter, The Smoke of the BoUoonUeee PU. da 1660-61 : G. 
Roulston, ><1 Ranter's liiMe, do. 1650; J. Jackson, A Sober 
Word to a Serious People ^ do. 1661 ; G. Fox, Journal^ 2 vols., 
(-•(1. N. rennoy, Oanibridge. 1011, and bt-cent. ed., 2 vols., 
London, 1901 ; W. Penn, The Spirit of Alexander the Copper^ 
smith lately Revived, do. 1078 ; R. Baxter, Relumim 
Raxteriance, «1. M. Sylvester, do. 1600; S. Fisher, Babv 
Baptism meet Babism, do. 1668: R. Barday, The Inner Life 
of the Jieliijiotts Societies of the Commonwealth, do. 1876; 
R. M. Jones, Studies in Mystical Religion, do. 1909; D. 
Masson, Life of Milton, 6 vols., do. 1869-80; J. B. Marsden, 
JJist. of the Later Puritans^, da 1864 ; H. Weiofi’arten, Die 
Revolutionskirchen Englanas, Leipsig, 1868; T. Sippeil, 
William Dells Programm, Tubingen, 1911. 

Rufus M. Jonks. 

RASHI,— Thig is the name fainiliarlv applied 
to Rabbi Solomon ben Igaac ; it in, indeed, derived 
from the Hebrew initials of his name. Some 
writer.g crroneonsly called him Jarehi (Yarhi), 
supposing that Ida name was connected with the 
city of fdinel (y(To/j, = lune=moon). Rashi, how- 
ever, was born in Troyes in 1040, and died in the 
same town in 1 105. Like most of Ida contempor- 
aries, Rashi did not derive any emoluments from 
Ids Avork as rabbi. He was among the many Jews 
of Ids epoch in France who engaged in viticulture. 
Ho waa nevertheless an induatrioua student and 
aiitlior, and his works have won an enduring fame. 
No inodimval commentator is more studied in 
modern times. His exposition of the Hentateuch 
is still beloved of Jews, while his Commentary on 
the Talmud rmnaina absolutely indispenaable to 
the understan<ling of that work. 

The first Hebrew book to be printed (of known 
date) is Kashina Commentary on the Pentateuch 
(Reggio, Fob. 1476). Rashi ex|K>unded most of 
the Bible, but his repute now depends on Ids Pen- 
tateuch. In this Commentary no conibine<l the 
newer grammatical method with the older Mid- 
raahic style, <',roating a harmony of unique charm. 
Nicholas do Lyra (1270-1340) UMniliarized Europe 
with Rashi’s Biblical exegesis, and through de 
Lyra Luther carried on Ha.shi’8 influence into his 
Gorman translation. A well-known lino tells of 
Luther’s indebtedness to de Lyra; *Si Lyra non 
ly va.s8et, Lutherus non saltassot ’ ; and Lyra, on 
his part, was much indebted to Rashi. 

Rashi compiled licsponsa, liturgical and other 
compendia, but apart from his Pentateuch ho is 
best known for his great Commentary on the Tal- 
mud. Ho did much to settle the text, and added 
notes which for lucidity and brevity have few 
rivals. The Talmud is invariably read with Rashi 
Jowisli students, and all scholars are dependent, 
either directly or indirectly, on his interpretation. 
This has stood the test of time, and the numerous 
suner-commentaries and annotations on Raslil have 
only brought out tlie supreme merits of his work. 

Litkratiirb. — L, Zuiu. ‘ Salomon b. Ibobc,' In Zeitschrift fdr 
die Wissensehaft des Judenthntns, 1823, pp. 277-884, Hob. tr., 
I^mberg, 1840; I. H. Weiss, 'Rahbenu Shclomoh b. Yizha^,’ 
In Bet-Tatmud, li., nos. 2-10, reprinted in Toledot Gedole yurael, 
Vienna, 1882 ; M. Liber, Kashi (Jewish Worthies Series), tr. 
from French, l»ndon and Philadelphia, 1906, with bibliography, 

pp. 231-239. I. Abrahams, 

RATIONALISM. — x. Definition. — Rational- 
ism, says A. W. Bonn, means the hostile criticism 
of thoological dogma, * the mental habit of using 
reason for the destruction of religions belief.’ 

' Oiistoni has ruled that the submission of belief to pure reason 
shall lie called rationality In reference to every branch of natural 
knowledge, and rationalism only when it leads to the rejection 
of those supornaturalist beliefs with which religion has become 
identified.* * 

J. B. Bury has the following : 

* The uncompromising assertion by reason of her absolute 
rights throughout the whole domain of thought is termed 


1 Hist, of English RtUioncUism in the NineteeiUh Century, 
vol. i. pp. viii, 4, 6. 


ratumofism, and the slight stigma which is still atuched to the 
word reflects the bitterness of the struggle between reason and 
the forces arrayed against her. The term is limited to the fleld 
of theology, liecause it was in that field that the self-assertion 
of reason was most violently and pertinaciously opposed.’ ^ 

The usage involves us in obvious difficulties. An 
argument will or will not be rationalistic, not 
^cording to its intrinsic contents alone, but accord- 
ing to the intention of the user or to its eifectB 
upon the hearer — and indeed certain theses of 
geology or astronomy wliich have been classed as 
rationalistic in one centuij have in a later century 
been accepted by all parties. A furllier difficulty 
lies in the use of the word ‘reason.’ It would 
seem ira}X)ssible to deny the right and the duty of 
good thinking, of the utmost use of intelligence, 
in every department of life. Even the appeals to 
revelation or to authority, to the usefulness of a 
certain belief, or to the needs and rights of feeling 
and action, are themselves appeals to our intelli- 
gent judgment for comprehension and sympathy. 
Thought can be criticized, on whatever grounds, 
only tlirough thought. 

The use of ‘ rationalism,’ indeed, whether as a 
war-cry or as a term of reproacli, is a use belonging 
to popmar philosophy, and cannot ho pressed with 
too much exactness. (Its more technical uses in 
the theory of knowledge are not considered here. ) 

On the whole, the usage is governed by two con- 
siderations. { 1 ) A n argument is rational istic when 
it is directed against a belief which by many of its 
holders at any rate is counted a * religious’ belief. 
The person bringing the argument may or may 
not have a constructive philosophy of his own to 
maintain. He may be a nionotneist attacking 
polytheism, or a deist criticizing the doctrine of 
the Trinity ; ho may be a materialist, or an agnos- 
tic, or none of these things; the ‘rationalism’ of 
his argument lies in its attack, in the name of 
sound thinking, on the particular shape of a par- 
ticular religious system. Obviously such argu- 
ments, though anti-religioua in one sense, may be 
used in the service of religion. A higher form of 
religious belief in conflict with a lower must somo- 
times use negative criticism as well as positive 
teaching. And a developing belief, trying to fit 
itself continually better to the facts of the soul and 
of the universe, must often use such criticism on 
itself. 

(2) In its derogatory use, on the other hand, the 
name of ‘ rationalism ’ is specially apj)lied to a 
certain kind of bad tlnukiug — an unimaginative 
criticism from the outside. If a difficult i<lea has 
been crudely and imperfectly stated by those who 
have groped after it and only half attained it, the 
lower rationalism makes no attempt to reach it 
and to state it better, but fastens on the crudities 
of the accepted statement, is triumphant in .show- 
ing the untenability of this os it stands, and there- 
with rejects the whole conception. 

In rationaliBin in this sense ’rcaenn holds off, as it were, 
from trying to oomprehend what is most charncteristio in religi- 
ous experience. Instead of allowing the paradoxical nature of 
religious doctrines to he provocative to it and to stimulate It to 
ftirthcr effort, the rationalistic understanding m.akes it aground 
for declining to consider them further. Thus doctrines like 
those of the Trinity or of Original Bin in Christian theology are 
sot aside because in arithmetic one and three are different 
numbers, and because the citisen of a civilized state will not 
accept responsibility for his auoestors’ criminal acts. The 
question is not put, why such obvious contradictions to our 
ordinary ways of thinking have been entertained and considered 
of high importance. Or it is put, and the answer is suggested 
that we have here mere survivals of fanciful notions elsewhere 
discarded ; and the further question Is not raised, why they are 
not discarded here also ; for it is plainly not because they have 
not been made the fnibject of close attention. The rationalistic 
criticism ought only to bring out the need of putting and 
answering such enquiries ; but it may simply lead to the neglect 
of them ai not worth pursuing.* > 

I Hist, Freedom of Thought, p. 18. 

3 0. 0. J. Webb, Problems in the Relations of God and Man, 
Tx>ndon, 1911, p. 72 f. 
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2 , History.— There can scarcely have been a 
oentuiy or a country in the history of the world 
where rationalistic thoughts have not existed in 
some men’s minds. For the Western world ration- 
alism enters into history with the criticisms brought 
by Ionian philosophers against the popular mytno- 
logy of Greece. Early Christian apologists attacked 
paganism on rationalistic grounds, fn the Middle 
Ages the controversies among Christians and Jews 
and Muiiammadans similarly had to bo largely 
rationalistic. When men of one religion dispute 
with men of another, they can appeal only to the 
human intelligence whicli is common judge for 
both. After the Reformation, again, when Cliurch 
opposed Cliurch, or Church collided with State, 
reason was invoked by all parties. 

In the development of Christian thought rational- 
istic contributors or opponents have stood some- 
times outside the Christian Church and sometimes 
inside it. Of their arguments, drawn from phil- 
osophy, science, history, or the criticism of (focu- 
ments, some have fallen to the ground ; others 
have had real effect in modifying or developing 
the doctrines grouped together under the general 
name of Christianity. For this, like every other 
system of living thought, has developed partly 
by taking up criticisms into itself, and it is almost 
inevitable that disputes should arise in each genera- 
tion as to the amount of new modification that 
can he allowed if the system is still to retain the 
name of Christian. 

It is not possible to write the history of rational- 
ism as one would write the history of a religion or 
a science, or that of a nation. The story of England 
can show a continuous line of movement ; it is 
complex but unified ; whereas the story of * attacks 
on England ’ will have disconnected factors of the 
most various kinds. A religion has unity and 
dotinite inovouient, hut the series of criticisms 
brought against that religion may have little of 
either. Some slender threa<l of historical develop- 
ment must, indeed, run through it, appearing and 
disaiipearing, since to some extent the criticism 
must follow ilio movement of religious thought — 
changes in this either giving rise to now fonns of 
attack or abolishing old forms. Or, again, the 
story of rationalism may exliibit fragments of 
many histories, because some part of the negative 
criticism in any generation may be the cutting edge 
of a single positive, brought forward by a rival 
religion, dr oy a school or philosophy or sideneo, 
whose own development makes a true history. 

All tliese features appear in the rationalism of 
the last hundred years in Europe. The first point 
hardly needs illustration— new developments in 
religi(»n are sure to call out op[) 08 ition and there- 
fore argument, not only from Uiose who stand out- 
side the religion, hut still more from conservative 
supporters or the religion itself, and from followers 
of rival movements within it. The second event — 
the supersession of an important criticism by a 
change in the doctrine criticized — is a good aeal 
rarer, but has occurred more than once even in tlie 
last hundred years. Historical examination of 
Biblical documents had been iiractised ever since 
Spinoza, but )9th cent, studies gave it impetus 
enough to take irresistible effect, and the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch (at anjratelis prob- 
ably no longer a ‘ religious opinion ’ in most circles. 
The idea of a gradual formation of the world and 
its inhabitants is a good deal older than Darwin, 
bnt, since it was taken up into the form that he 
gave it, the ordinary reli^ous lielief of educated 
persons has gradually ceased to include a six days’ 
creation. For the third point— the exhibition of 
fragments of other histories— the illustrations just 
given would still serve, since they belong not only 
to the history of religious opinion but alro to that 


of the study of documents and of natural science. 
Or we mignfc select another fragment : part of 
rationalist argument in the last four generations 
has been the cutting edge of a change in the science 
of collective psychology, and this has turned not 
only against certain rmigious doctrines but against 
some older criticisms of them. D. F. Strau.ss, c.y., 
offers his ‘mythical’ account of the Resurrection 
deliberately as superseding older explanations, 
such as the suggestion that the disciples stole the 
body of Jesus for the sake of their own ambition 
and self-interest, or the other suggestion (which 
Strauss calls specially ‘rationalist’) that Jesus 
recovered consciousness after a deep swoon but was 
never able thenceforth to persuade his disciples 
that he was not a being from another world.* We 
are probably safe in saying that those explanations 
have indeed been superseded by the growth of a 
psychological school in which Strauss may stand as 
one of the pioneers. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible to arrange individ- 
ual rationalists in a clear order of hist/orical devel- 
opment. The threads cro.ss too much. Opinions 
and criticisms which are oh.solcte in some circles 
are not obsolete in others. Different men may use 
the same argument in the interests of the most 
diverse schools of thought ; and few men can be 
fairly described as if tney were specialists of a 
single argument. What Kenan says of himself is 
true of most — that their doubts arose not from one 
train of reasoning but from ten thousand. 

Renan’s own mfficulties, indeed, were compara- 
tively specialized, numerous as they were ; 

* If I could havo IxiHeved that theology and the iiihlo were 
true, none of thed(K-trino8 . . . would have given me any trouble. 
My roaflona were entirely of a philological and critical orrler; 
not in the leastof a mutaphyBical, iwliticnl, or moral kind. These 
orders of Ideas seemed scarcely tanginlo or capable of being 
applied In any sense. But the (|ueHtion as to whether there are 
contradictions between the Fourth Gospel and the 8ynopt.ics in 
one which there can be no ditHculty in grasping. I can see 
these contradictions with such absolute clearness that I would 
stake my life, and, oonsequently. my eternal salvation, uix)n 
their reality vdthoul a moment's hesitation.’ *-• 

A clearer example than Renan’.s of doubts aris- 
ing from ten thousand trains of reasoning may be 
found in one who, like Renan, started from the 
most devout and orthodox standpoint of his time 
and country, and only gradually and reluctantly 
came t-o oj>pose what he used to believe. This ivas 
Francis William Newman, younger brother of 
Cardinal Newman. In Fhfises of Faiths or Pass- 
ages from the History of my Creed (London, 18.50), 
ho dcscril>es his evangelical upbringing and youth- 
ful belief, then his testing of various points*l)y hi.s 
Bible reading. In one matter after another— the 
Sabbath, tlie Mosaic Law, infant bapti.sm, episco- 
fuwy, the Lord’s retiirn— ho found discords between 
the teaching of the NT and wliat he had been 
taught himself. Persisting, as a lay missionary in 
I'crsia, in trying to read the (iospels with fresh 
eyes, he found the Fourth (ilospcl clash with tlio 
Athanasian Creed, and returned to England to 
find himself cast oil’ by his friends as a heretic. 
He moved next, on grounds of moral criticism, to 
the reicctiou of eternal punishment, original sin, 
and the vicarious sutlci'ing of Christ. He had 
already begun to discern that it was impossible 
with perfect honesty to defend ‘every tittle con- 
taineu in the Bible,’ ami further study forced liim 
to conclude that the assumed infallibility of the 
entire Scripture was a proved falsity, not merely 
08 to physiology and otlier scion title matters, hut 
also as to morals. Finally, tlie NT miracles became 
a burden to the doctrine instead of a support. 
Miracles were irrelevant os a means of proving the 
goodness and veracity either of the person who 

1 Dtr alU und der fi$w Olaubef^ Botin, 1874, sect 15. 

a Recollectioni of my Youtht Eng. ir.a, London, 1897, ' Tho 
St. Sulplce Semln^,' pt Ul. p. 260. 
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j^orked them or of Cod ; and the kind of evidence 
which the NT writern accepted them was def* 
Viitely inadeouate for a modern mind. 

Newman claimed tfiat whnt was left to him in 
the end was still the essential part of religion~the 
heart’s belief in the sympathy of God with indi- 
vidual man. What Kenan kept was not theology, 
but the sympathy of ja sohcdar, a poet, and »in 
Eastern traveller with the persons who founded 
Christianitv. His Vie de J^siis (Paris, 1863) was 
not intenifed as a scientific w’ork either for 
historians (»r for theologians, but was simnly a 
poetic retracing, in the clearest and the teneferest 
colours at his command, of a picture which religious 
tradition had veiled, he thought, from many 
readers. 

A very different book on the same subject was 
published almost immediately afterwards — D. F. 
Strauss’s Leben Jesu fitr d*is deutsche Volk 
iLeipzig, 1864). His more famous Lehen Jesu had 
appeared nearly thirty years before. Tlie purpose 
in these books is not to paint a pi<!ture, but to re- 
interpret the growth of a doctrine. Stories of 
miracles arise for the most part, the author urges, 
not hy any one’s deliberate invention, hut out of 
the unconscious imagination of a community. As 
with ancient myths, the fact is created by the 
idea, the legend grows of itself. Interpretation on 
this lino was not new as reganls the OT, but 
Strauss was the first to apply it with anything like 
such thoroughness to the narratives in the Gospels. 
His view in 1835 was that very few of these were 
newly created myths; most were based on OT 
legends and pictures, transferred, between the 
Exiloland the birth of Jesus, to the person of tho 
expocte<l Messiah. The Messiah must be trans- 
figured like Moses, must multiply food and raise 
the dead like Elijah and Elisha, must perform 
w’orks of healing because Isaiah had said that in 
His day tho eyes of the blind and the ears of the 
deaf should be opened. In 1864 Strauss left much 
more room for the grovth of legend within Christian 
circles, reflecting the growth of (’hristian experi- 
ence and thought, and laid less stress on the OT 
correspondences. It was far easier of course to 
ai)i»ly interpretation hy myth to the Gospels, if 
once it had uecn admitted that none of these was 
tho work of an eye-witness ; and Strauss, though 
not himself a professional critic of doenments, had 
studied most attentively the contemporary work 
of F. (". Baiir and otiiers. His sketch of tho 
doings and tho personality of Jesus is less vivid 
and definite than Kenan’s, largely because of bis 
scrupulousness in evaluating the sources and con- 
fining himself to w'hat ho thought to bo proved 
facts. 

While Strauss worked at re-stating the history 
of tho (3iriMiian form of religion, his contemporary, 
L. A. Feuerbach, in Das fVeseit dcs Christentnnis 
(Ticipzig, 1841), re stated its philosophy. The 
universal retison of tlie human race operates on an 
uncultured man only under the imago of a personal 
being. Ho must separate from himself the 
element in his own nature which gives him moral 
laws, and )>lace it in opposition to himself ; thus 
we have the picture of a personal God. Yet, if 
Gtsl were really a different Ixjing from myself, 
why should a is perfection trouble mo? God is 
the latent and the ideal human nature, tlie truth 
of man ; to doubt of Him is to doubt of myself. 
Our gods are strong first, because physical strength 
is tho first thing we count as glorious ; then they 
are majestic and serene; finally, God loves and 
suffers, iiecrause we have come to see that feeling 
is absolute*, divine in its nature. * God loves man° 
is au Oriental expression of the truth, * The highest 
conceivable is tho love of man.’ Not the attribute 
of the divinity, but the divineness or deity of the 


attribute, is the first true Divine Being. When 
this projected image of human nature is made an 
object of theology, it becomes an inexhaustible 
mine of falsehoods. The foundation of religion is 
man’s feeling of the sacredness of man and nature ; 
tho result of religion too often is that he sacrifices 
man and nature to his God. 

In the line of Strauss and of Feuerbach, whether 
consciously or not, stand several living writers, 
including m France Emile Durkheim {Les Formes 
tUmentaires de la vie rcligieustt Paris, 1912) ami 
L. Levy-Bruhl {Les Fonctions tnentales dans Ics 
socUUs inf6rieures, do. 1910) and in England 
F. M. Cornford {From Religion to Philosophy , 
London, 1912) and Jane E. Harrison [Anrietit Art 
and Ritual, do. 1911, Themis, Cambridge, 1912, 
Alj^ha and Onuffa, London, 1916). For these 
writers the beginning and the foundation of 
religion is tho * collective consciousness ’ of a group, 
dominating the primitive individual as an irre- 
sistible pressure from outside, and answering to 
itself as the voice of conscience within. Ho ‘ pro- 
jects ’ it first in the figure of a totem animal or 
plant, later in other figures which grow out of 
primitive ritual. All such projections are emhodi- 
ments of collective emotion, desire, and law. 
High emotional tension is caused and maintained 
for a savage only by a thing felt socially ; tho 
group - consciousness in tension then makes a 
picture of itself, which takes finally the form of 
a gcnl. The mystery-god is both human and 
dttjmonic, re-created at every celebration of his 
central rite, in the collective emotion of his con- 
gregation. Such a scheme provides the appropriate 
setting for figures half-human and half-divine— 
actual living prophets who during their lives or 
after their deaths oecome the damions of religions 
societies. Group-action and group-emotion, not 
their formulation in any theology, make the 
essence of religion. 

In this line of writers we certainly find a section 
of real history of rationalism. How far we judge 
them to have succeeded in interpreting the facts 
of religion will probably depend on our ojunion, 
and on our estimate of tliese writers’ opinion, of 
the reality of tho concrete univeiml. In the 
common Spirit within ns, and in tho divinity of the 
attribute, liave we something which merely deludes 
us into forming a religion, or have we something 
of which the highest language of religion is really 
true ? 

There remain some typical or outstanding 
tigurtis in 19th cent, rationalism which stand apart 
from those already described. F. K. C. L. Biichner 
{Kraft und Stoff, Leipzig, 1866) is not so much a 
landmark as a type recurrent in every century, 
though the special forms of the arguments change. 
He attacks the idea of the creation of the world; 
for no force can exist except as a property of 
matter ; and matter itself can never be either pro- 
duced or annihilated. W riling five years before the 
appearance of 3'he Origin of Species, Buchner 
claims it as highly prooable, even certain, that 
life may be spontaneously generated out of the 
non-living, and that higher forms of life have been 
slowly devcloi>od by a natural process out of lower 
forms. No soul can exist without brain ; the 
experimenter’s knife cuts off the soul piecemeal. 
It would be w^asto of words to try to prove the 
impossibility of a miracle. No educated, much 
less a scientific, person, who is convinced of tho 
immutable order of things, can nowadays believe 
in miracles. There exist no supersensual or super- 
natural things, and no supersensual capacities ; 
and they can never exist, as the eternal conformity 
of the laws of nature would thereby be snspeuded. 
Having laid down these metaphysical doctrines, 
Biichner adds that there is no suen thing as meta- 
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physios, and that all metaphysical systems come 
to nothing and lose themselves in an unintelligible 
play of words. All our knowledge is relative ; we 
can have no knowledge and no conception of the 
Absolute — of that which transcends the sensual 
world. 

liiichner ends with agnosticism, though he does 
not begin with it. The name * agnostic * was 
originated by Huxley, but popularized by Leslie 
Stephen, whose Agnostic's Apology was first pub- 
lished in the Fortnightly Hevieto for June 1876. 
Dogmatic atheism, he holds, is a rare opinion, but 
agnosticism is increasing. The agnostic asserts 
that there are limits to the sphere of human intelli- 
gence, and that theology is ‘ meteinpirical ’ know- 
leilge which lies outside these limits. In the 
whole history of the race no agreement on theo- 
logical questions has ever been .attained. In 
matters that are still involved in endless and 
hopeless controversy ignorance is no shame, but a 
duty. Many of the Christian doctrines have 
created far more numerous and far more horrible 
difiiculties than those which they profess to 
remove. It is bettor to admit openly that man 
knows nothing of the Infinite and Absolute, that 
the ancient secret is a secret still. 

Agnosticism is metaphysics binding her own 
hands, and constructive diticism of religious 
doctrine will not come from this quarter, A 
diflcrent position belongs to philosophical workers 
wh(»se negative criticisms are inciaental, though 
necessary, in their own constructive thought. 
Such, among living writers, is J. M. E. McTag^rt 
Dogmas oj Religion, London, 1906). The 
subjects of religious discussion, he says, are the 
most important and the most practical in the world, 
lleligion rests on a conviction of the harmony of 
ourselves with the universe, and nothing but exact 
metaphysics can justify us in holding this convic- 
tion. We are not justified in bidioving any dogma 
because all, or most, people believe it ; nor because 
It is held by people who can work miracles ; nor 
because of its importance for our happiness. Nor 
could observation without metaphysics over give it 
sulUcient support. 

McTuggarLs negative criticism is directed chietly 
against certain conceptions of the Deity. If God 
is strictly omnipotent, He cannot bo good, for Ho 
has permitted evil when Tie need not have per- 
mitted it. It is said that Ho could not secure the 
benefits of human free will wdthout also permitting 
the evil of sin, but there is nothing that an omni- 
potent being cannot do. When ladievors in (Jod 
save Ilis goodness by saying that He is not really 
omnipotent, they are taltiiig the best course open 
L) them ; but then they must accept the con- 
sequences of their choice, and realize that the 
ett'orts of a non-omnipotent God in favour of good 
may, for anything they have yet shown, be doomed 
to almost total defeat. Again, suppose God not 
to be omnipotent — can He be creative and still be 
gootl ? A creator has nothing but his own nature 
to determine him, and, if a being who is completely 
self-determined produces evil, knowing that it is 
evil, bow can we say that such a being is not wicked ? 
Could there be a God, perhaps, who was neither 
omnipotent nor creative, but just a person m(»re 
wise, good, and powerful than any other? He 
might be well deserving of worship, and might 
dominate the universe as much as an efficient 
schoolmaster dominates his school. It is a possible 
theory, though not an established one. 

But, McTaggart asks, does religion require the 
existence of a personal God at all ? Suppose our 
metaphysics led us to believe that the universe 
consisted, not of matter, but of a harmonious 
yrstem of selves. Then the directing mind of a 
(xO(l, though not disproved, would not 1x5 needed 


in any way to account for the traces of order in the 
universe. 

* The non-existence of Qod would leavo it as )> 088 ibl 8 as it was 
before that love shotild be the central fact of all reality. . . . 
Whether the friends whom all men may find could noiuiKmsate 
for the friend whom some men thought they had found is a 
question tor each man to answer. It is a question whieh can 
never be answered permanently in the negative while tliere is 
still a future before us’ (p. 2IK)). 

* If we want to know the truth ... we must have faith in the 
conclusions of our, reason, even when they seem . . . too food or 
too bad to be true. Such faith has a be(.tt!r claim to abide with 
hope and love than the tuilh which consiHis in believing without 
reasons for lielief. It is this faith, surely, which is sought in 
the prayer, “Suffer us not for any pains of death to fall from 
thee.** And for those who do not pray, there remains the 
resolve that, as far as their strength may prevail, neither the 
pains of death nor the pains of life shall drive them to any com- 
fort in that which they hold to be false, or drive them from any 
comfort in that which they hold to be true ’ (p. 75). 

LiTSRATriiR.— For all except the moat rec-ent years A. W. 
Benn, Uist. of English Rationalunnin the Nineteenth Century, 
2 vols., liOndou, 1900, covers the ground and gives a great 
number of references. A smaller l>ook is J. B. Bury, A Hut. cf 
Freedom, of Thought, do. 1913. Brilliant work within its own 
limits is to i>e found in O. Pfleiderer, The Deeelojnnent of 
Theology in Germany since Kant, and in Great Britain since 
1825, Eng. tr., do. 1890. HELEN WoDEHOUSK. 

REALISM AND NOMINALISM. — i. An- 
dent and mediaeval.— Although these terms are 
most properly used only of modbeval scliools of 
philosophy, tne disputes of the Middle Ages wore 
prepared oy the division already existing in the 
h'agments of Greek philosophy which they inherited. 
Plato was known as a realist, and Aristotle was 
usually believed to be opposed to him — in spite of 
the fact that after Thomas Aquinas ' Aristotle ’ 
meant a 8yntlie.sis of realism and its opposite. 
We may judge Ifrom the first statement or meta- 
physics whicli wo now possess, the Platonic dia- 
logues, that the forms (idt^as) had been accepted 
as the explanation of the Ukencss between objects 
or individuals, before Plato wrote. ^ This meant 
that the data of experience were (1) individuals, 
obiocts, or things, and (2) certain other realities 
called ‘forms’ (eWrj, I5^at) with peculiar relations to 
the individuals. The relation was sometimea said 
to 1x5 participation or copying ; and it was implied 
in the Platonic school that the individuals were in 
some sense less real than, or dependent upon, the 
forms. Aristotle seems to have objtictcd that this 
was only to add a new kind of individual existence 
to what was obvious; and his argument was 
perhaps intended to prove that individuals were 
ultimately real ; but the result was that he 
appeared to make the forms less real than, or 
dejiendont uix>n, the individuals. 

At the very beginning of modiawal thought (of. 
art. Scholasticism) S(?otus Krigena^* attempted 
to reduce to logical colicreiico the confusion of 
senii-philosopliical statements, primitive sciemie, 
and popular superstition, whicli was known ns 
catholka fides. But the guide that he took was 
the obscure Neo-Platonism of the pseudo-Dionysins. 
In accordance with this, he established a form 
of realism. Being, the most general of all like- 
nesses or forms, was said to be tlie nil imately real, 
and we departed more and more from reality in 
approaching the objects of sensation. The theo- 
logical results we need not discuss ; on the philo- 
sophical side, realism implied that what is usually 
called ‘abstraction’ is the correct m-itliod for the 
study of the real world to the subordination, if 
not tlie exclusion, of sense-perception, and therefore 
the real was contrasted with tlie ajijjarent. 'I’lie 
result was a form of mysticism in which all exact 
knowledge seemed to he useless. 

Against this nominalism was a revolt. Aristotle 
had said that ‘ things realities] cannot appear 

1 Of. A. E. Taylor, Varia Soeratica, sor. f., Oxford, 1911 ; J. 
Burnet, Greek FhUosophy, pt. 1., ‘Thales to Plato,' London, 
1914. 

2 De Dimsione Natures 
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M predicates/ and the conclusion was made that 
universaln, or the likenesses between tilings, were 
not res. But, since the word res seemed to m^n 
what we now mean by * reality/ the nominalists 
were charged with saying that universals were 
mere words or jflattis vocis. Unfortunately we 
know the early nominalists only from their oppo- 
nents. It is, however, quite possible that they 
were attempting to turn philosophical attention 
towanis the individual oojeots of perception. 
Abelard {q.v.\ the first great medieval thinker, 
easily showed, on the other hand, that the classi- 
heation of things as like, one to the other, cannot 
be due to the caprice of the perceiver and must 
therefore have a ground in the things. It is 
probably unhistorical to make Abelard a pure con- 
cept ualist or to suppose that he had a theory of 
forms of the mind or categories due to the structure 
of mind. It is dillicult to be historically just to 
the early medieeval thinkers. They were probably 
even more simple and primitive than their words 
seem to imply. The great step onwards came 
with the introduction of more works of Aristotle ; 
and Thomas Aquinas {q.v.) easily dominated the 
current of thought. He was a realist in the sense 
that, although he hold the individual to be ulti- 
mately and irrcducibly real, he maintained that 
universals are objective (in the medimval language, 
* 8ubje<dive ’) and are *in the {umversalia 

in rebus). Duns Scotus, the great opponent of 
Aqninas in other issues, in this did not aifl’er very 
much from him, although he preferred ‘thisness’ 
(hicceitns) to the ‘principle of individuality’ {prin- 
vipium individuationis) as the explanation of the 
individual. It is to he noted, however, that both 
seem to hold the individual object of perception to 
be a composite, made up of universals (likenesses, 
etc.) with some individuating element added. 
Realism, thus modified, was tnnmphant. It was 
conclusive in showing that classification was not 
arbitrary, and that objects or individuals were like 
one another quite indejiendently of the perceiver. 
But it had in it the seed of its own destruction in 
the mistaken Aristotelian attempt to secure the 
universal by making it a component part of the 
object of perception. 

The last stage of the mediaeval controversy was 
reached by William of Ockham (see art. ScHOLA.s- 
TiciSM), who to the mind of his time completely 
destroyed the realism of Aquinas and Scotus. His 
most effective argument was directed against the 
pHnripium indknduationis of his pr^ecossors. 
lie showed that this nltiraate difference was noth- 
ing else than the individual itself ; and, asserting 
that the individual needed no explanation, he 
turned upon the universals of the realists. He 
showed that they did not exist in re and the 
alternative, as he phrased it, was that they existed 
in mentc. Probably Ockham was not clear as to 
what he inoant; hut he certainly did not mean 
that universals are fictions or even ‘the work of 
the niind’ ; for he expressly dismisses that theory. 
At this stage the controversy was displaced from 
its modiu'val prominence ; hut, being still logically 
implied in every new metaphysical theory, it was 
handed on through the Renaissance to modern 
philosophers. The accepted view was generally 
what Ocklmm had left it. The individual objects 
of perception were real and the source of all our 
knowledge ; and the likenesses between them were 
mental or conceptual. There was still the implica- 
tion that such likenesses were due to the stnicture 
or activities of the perceiving mind ; but the at- 
tention to sense-perception for which Ockham’s 
nominalism stood combined readily with the new 
interest in pliTsical science. Thus Ockham was 
opposed to medioival realism, according to which 
universals were acfimf, but he is the precursor 


of modern r^lism in giving them oonoeptual 
(objective) existence and in refusing to suppose 
the thing to be made up of its qualities. 

It is not quite fair to the earlier modem phil- 
osophers to mass them as realists and nominalists ; 
for this particular issue was never faced in the 
same terms after the Renaissance. The two 
tendencies, however, continued, and conceptualism 
{q.v.) was developed as a theory that the objects 
of perception were what they were because of the 
perceiving mind. This theory in Berkeley and 
ilumo (qq.v.) seems to have implied that there was 
a certain human arbitrariness in classing things as 
like, one to another. The elaborate study of 
mental process added to the philosophical preju- 
dices which implied that we never observe the 
thing ‘itself’; and then with Hegel (q.v.) the 
whole of what the plain man regards as the world 
was supposed to be an emanation from percipient 
mind. The result was to make of exact science 
only a study of mental process or its effects ; and 
realism was driven from the field. 

C. Delisle Burns. 

2. Realism in modern thought.— Modem realisni 
differs from its earlier connotation largely owing to 
this displacement of the centre of interest from 
ontology to epistemology; it is a doctrine con- 
cerning the relation between cognition and the 
thing known. In its simplest form os the naive 
realism of the unphilosopnical man it holds that 
the subject has inimodiate knowledge of the ex- 
ternal world, that things are what they seem, 
and that they are indojiendent of being known. 
The view that things are what they appear as, 
taken apart from the further supposition of in- 
dependence, is variously called ‘epistemological 
monism,’ ‘ the theory of immanence^’ and ‘ pheno- 
menalism.’ The last term is a suivival from, and 
represents the antithesis of, an earlier meaning of 
the ‘ real ’ as contrasted with appearance. In this 
sense the real is that of which something is known, 
not what it is known os. The ‘natural realism’ 
of the Scottish school was of this ‘ substance ’ type/ 
and arose as a protest against the * theory of ideas ’ 
of Berkeley and Hume (see art. Scottish Phil- 
osophy). Cartesian dualism had asserted that we 
can liave experience only of ‘ ideas ’ which merely 
represent external objects, and led to a snbjectivisni 
which Reid was anxious to avoid. He argued 
that, since the qualities of a body do not themsol ves 
constitute the oody, there can be no question of 
their remaining mere ideas through the uncertainty 
of the existence of the underlying body. This 
argument ns against ideas is curious ; for, in sharply 
distinguishing between a body and its qualities, 
the p^ibility is introduced that in all cognition 
what is known is never the object itself hub only 
an idea representing that object. And it was pre- 
cisely this dualism m knowl^ge that Reid wished 
to avoid;* indeed he claims, but nowhere sub- 
stantiates, that coraitlon is immediate. In fact 
epistemological duiuism is born of the belief that 
propositions about things are of the subject-predi- 
cate form (cf. below, § 3), and leads naturally, as in 
Hamilton and Spencer, to agnosticism regarding 
the ‘real’ object— thus being fatal to all natural- 
isms of substance. It remains to be shown Iioav 
the epistemological monism part of naive realism 
c^e to be recognized os expressing a relational 
view of cognition. 

Shad worth H. Hodgson, the forerunner with 
L. T. Hobhouse’ of English ‘new realism,’ sought 
in his ‘subjective analysis of what is actually 
experienced to reach the reality of objec^ts in 

I Beid, *On Che Intellectual Powers,' in VTortsi, ed. Sir W. 
Hamilton, Edinburgh, 1840, p. 232. 

* ‘ Inquiry Into the Human Mind/ in Worki^, p. lOOs. 

s The Theory <d Knowledge. London, 1896. 

« The Metaphyeie oj Sxpeneneet London, 1808, 1. 18 1. 
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*face to face perception.’ A thing ie what it is 
known as >a reality independent of the existence 
of a perceiving consciousness. Now, Berkeley 
himself had escaped from the difficulties of episte- 
mological dualism by denying it ; and it was there- 
fore of vital importance for realism to distinguish 
between his monism and his subjectivism so as to 
be able to avoid the latter and to assert independ- 
ence. That is why * The Refutation of Idealism * 
by (>. E. Moore * cleared the way for future realist 
construction. Moore cont>end8 that a sensation is 
in reality a case of knowing or being aware of 
sometliing. Therefore, when we know that the 
sensation of blue exists, the fact which wo know 
is that there is awareness of blue. On analysis 
the * sensation of blue’ is thus seen to include, 
besides ‘ blue,’ lK>tli a unique element, awareness, 
and a unique relation of this element to blue. 
From this it follows that, when we know that tho 
sensation of blue exists, we know blue— i.s., we 
are already outside the subjectivist’s circle of bis 
own ideas and sensations. This distinction be- 
tween sensation and sense-data thus forms a stop 
towards the generalized argument against sub- 
jectivism, * basing iluself on the externality of rela- 
tions — a doctrine supported by the success of 
modem logic, since it merely expresses the justi- 
fication of logical analysis.^ New realist adherence 
to analysis® is exemplified in the significant at- 
tempt of the ‘platform’ realists,® E. li. Holt, W. 
’r. Maivin, W. r. Montague, R. B. Perry, W. B. 
Pitkin, ami E. G. Spaulding, at what Russell 
called, in welcoming their appoaranco, tho ‘ patient 
co-o])er(itive accumulation ot results by which tJio 
triumphs of science have lieen achievea.’^ Ferry® 
believes that reiUism is further strengthened by 
tho possibility of showing that critical naturalism 
‘gives to being in tho last analysis a lomcal rather 
than a })]iysicivl character.’ ® But ‘ logical atomism,’ 
the search for ‘ piecemeal, detailed, verifiable re- 
sults,’ renders it difficult to give any adequate 
summary, in the crude unanalyzed language of 
common liiscourse, of the positions gaiuea, such as 
tho according of full ontological status to logical 
entities (not only particulars out also univcrsals are 
real) or the a(!< cjitance of Kant’s contention that, 
if any knowledge is possible, matlicmaticai and 
logical knowledge is,*^ without acknowledging the 
priority of epistemology.^* 

There is one important difference Ijetween, 
speaking roughly, American anti English new 

1 new spr., vl. [1897] 285. 

3 Mind, now Bor., xii. [1908] 483 ; cf. ‘The Nature and Keality 
of Objocii) of Perception,* Proc. Aritt, $Soo., now *or., vi. [19U5- 

06] ; for a realist theory of value see hl« Frincipia Ethical 
Oainbridge, 1003. 

*Cf. Bertrand Russell, Proc. Arist. Soc., newser., vll. [1906- 

07] 87 ; alHO * Mohiong’s Theory of Complexes and Assumptions 
(III),’ Mind, new ser., xiii. [1004] 618. 

♦ On external relations see Ilussell, Philosophical Essays, 
Ijondon, 1910, p. 160 ; K. Costelloe, Proe, Arist. Soc., now Her., 
XV. [1914-16] 271 ; the six American ‘itrogram mists,’ The Hew 
/fsa/tVm, New York, 1912, p. 88; E. 6. Hpauldinv, t5. n. 165; 
R. B. Perry, ib. p. 99, and Present PhilosophicM TemUncies, 
New York, 1912, p. 319. 

B Cf. Russell, Scientijie Method in Philosophy, Herbert Spencer 
Lecture, London, 1914, p. 4. 

tt Joum. of Phil. vii. [1910] 393. 7 /6. viii. [1911] 161. 

« Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 88. 

3 Cf., liowever, C. D. Broad’s acute critique of anti-realfst 
thou|i;ht in Perception, Physios, and Reality: An Enquiry 
into the Information that Physical Science can supply about the 
Real, Cambridge, 1914. In this work it is shown by detailed 
analysis how uiuch more must bo assumed than is generally 
believed before even the naivest rcalium con be overthrown. 
Broad differs from Russell in clinging to the physical object as 
well as to eense data and sensation ; but In his discussion of 
Russell's present view of ' things ’ as series of aspects in Proe. 
Arist. Soc., now ser., xv. [1914-16] 250, a partial reconciliation 
seems indicated. 

10 Russell, Our Knowledge of the E^sUmal World as a Field 
far Seicntijlo Method in Philosophy, Chicago and Ixindon, 
1014, p. 4. 

H Sec ERR vii. 666^. 

Russell, The Problems of Philosophy, London, 1912 ; Marvin, 
In The Sew Realism, p. 46. 


realists ; and this is due largely to William James, 
who has been to the one school what Hodgson was 
to the other. In his Essays in Radical Empiricism 
(London, 1912) James approved of the view that 
things are what they are known as (p. 27), but 
insisted that they need not be known in order to 
be (p. 26). The divergence comes when he urges 
that there is no specific character of mental things, 
the difference between mental and physical being 
one of context and arrangement {io, p. 26). The 
origin of this lies far back in Hume’s application 
of the argument from the ego-centric predicament 
to the suDject as object, 'riius, if smjcctivism is 
assumed, wo reach the radical pinmoriienalist world 
of neutral elements in momentary being at the 
in.stant of perception. The further step of giving 
these elements inde[)6ndont existence apart from 
perception Hume mentioned^ only to reject it 
liGcause he thongbt that the so-enUed illusions of 
sense proved the dependence of ideas on the struc- 
ture oi our organs. Bnt, on Hume’s initial assump- 
tion, our organs have no permanent structure; 
they exist when somebody perceives them and not 
otherwise.* If we now retrace our steps, we have 
the following results: (1) since the argurnont 
based on relativity to sense-organs is inoperative, 
Humo’s tentative step of as-suming independence 
for the elements becomes a possible one ; but (2) 
we were led to the necessity for this step by the 
difficulty of knowing the subject n.s objetit, which 

(3) arises only if subjectivism is assumed, and this 

(4) has been refiitoa by Moore. Now American 
realists believe that they can retrace step (1) with- 
out retreating farther, and so find t)icmselve.s in 
James’s position of neutral epistemological monism 
plus independence. Tho avgiiinent against this, 
elaborated above, ap{>lieB equally to the pheno- 
menalistic naturalisms of Clifford, Karl Pearson, 
Ernst Mach, and Avenarius.® 

A detailed analysis of neutral monism is given 
by Russell.® Some important consequences follow 
from the theory ; e,g., a mind which had only one 
experience would be a logical impossibility, since, 
according to it, a thing is menial in virtue of 
its external relations — a view whicli places the 
important realist claim of indepondcnco at the 
mercy of a thoroughgoing relativist like N. 
Wiener.® Furthermore, neutral monism unduly 
assimilates belief or iudgment to sensation and 
presentation, thus lending to the view of terror as 
rielief in tho unreal, ana so to tlie admission of 
unreal things.® The problem of error iiiiist, how- 
ever, be disentangled from that of ‘sense-illusion.’ 
The more complete avoidance of subjcctivi.sm by 
the English realists makes this easier, and reinlera 
the question of sewondary qualities much more 
amenable. The obiects of acijuaintance cannot bo 
illusory or unreal ; ^ so, when a hot metal touches 
a cold spot on the skin, tho ‘ coldness ’ is objective.® 
Though sensations are functions of tho sense 
organs and the nervous system, this is not primi- 
tive knowledge and cannot form part of the epis- 


1 Treatise of Human Eature, wi. L. A. Sfiby-Bigjjfc, Oxford, 
1888, |i. 207. 

a Broad, p. 10.5. 

8Wc may note that 8. Alexander hoMi that Berkeley in 
some poBBageH avoids the confusion of mental act and what 
it is aoout (the confusion which gives rise to suliji ctivism), 
and regards sensible things os indepeiidont presentnUons 
('The Basis of Realism,’ British Aeadcv\u, vl. [I914J; cf. 
also J. Laird, 'Berkeley's Ucalism,’ Mind, now ser., xxv. 
[1916] 308). 

4 ‘On the Nature of Acquaintance,’ Monist, xxiv. [1014J 1, 


161, 4.85. 

» Joum. of PhU. xi. [1914] 661. 

e Russell, Monist, xxiv. [1914] 174 f.; for a criticism of 
Russell’s theory of judgment see 0. F. Stout, Proo. Arist. Soc., 
new Her., xv. [1914-16] 382. 

7 RuHnell, ' Definitions and Methodological Principles In 
Theory of Knowledge,’ Monist, xxiv. |1914] 686. 

5 8. Alexander, JHind, new ser., xxi. [1912] 18, ' On Sensations 
and Images,' Proo. Arist. Soo., new ser., x. [1900-10] 16. 
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temolodcal premisses of cpisteinolog)[.* Further- 
more, tlie dilii(;iilty of colours occupying the same 
place at the same time has been resolved. T. P. 
Wunn * concluded that a wider idea of * thing ’ must 
bo constructed. 7’lie necessary logical work has 
been accomnliHhe<l by Bertrand Kussell, who showed 
that the dithculty over the phrase ‘in the same 
place ’ arose from a too simple and unambiguous 
conception of space.* 

It is obvious that much remains to bo done ; in 
the words of a keen critic of realism, ‘the now 
philosophy is not out of the wo(m1, but it has 
cleared hopeful paths in it.’* A. E. Heath. 

3 . Modern logic and realism. — A stimulus to 
philosophical realism came through modern logical 
analysis of mathematics and mathematical advances 
in theories of infinity and continuity (cf. art. Con- 
tinuity, vol. iv. pp. 96-98), 

The traditional logic of Aristotle and the 
Schoolmen was principally a collection of rules of 
syllogistic inference, and proj^iositions were ana- 
lyzed into attributing of predicates to subjects. 
Leibniz, indeed, perceived that there could be 
valid asyllogistic inferences, such as ‘Jesus Christ 
is God, therefore the mother of Jesus Christ is the 
mother of God,’ and ‘If David *8 the father of 
Solomon, without doubt Solomon is the son of 
David.* * ^ The logic of relations which was indicated 
by Leibniz was cultivated with not much success 
by Johann Heinrich Lambert,® and with great 
success in the middle of the 19th cent, by Augustus 
do Morgan. In this respect de Morgan’s work 
was on miite diflerent linos from that of George 
Boole, wiose symbolism for logic was ultimately 
based on the Aristotelian lo^c. De Morgan^s 
work Mas r)ublishe<l in the Transactions of the 
Camlrid^e Philosophical Society from 1850 to 1865 
and in his Syllabus of a Pr<yposcd System of LogU 
(London, 1860). ^ This part of de Morgan’s work 
may bo shortly iiidicatod by saying that it was a 
successful attempt to fulfil a certain recommenda- 
tion expressed by Sir William Hamilton : 

‘Whatever is operative In tliought must be taken into 
account and consequently be overtly expressible in logic ; for 
logio must be, as to be it profcsHCM, an unexclustve reflex of 
thought, and not merely an arbitrary Bclecti<ni--a series of 
elegant extracts— out of the forms of thinking.’ f 

But modern logic proper may be said to begin 
with the work of Gottlob Frege. Frege’s first 
work, Begrijfsschrift, eine der arithmetischen 
nachaehildete Formdsprache des reinen Denkens 
(Halie, 1879), should Ikj read in connexion with 
his second work, Vic Grwidlagen der ArithmcMky 
cine loqisch-mathe-matische Untersiichuna iiber den 
Begrijf der Zahl (Breslau, 1884). For the purpose 
of coming to a decision as to the nature (synthetic 
or analytic, a priori or a posteriori) of the concept 
of iiumoer, Frege devised an extraordinarily effec- 
tive, though rather clumsy, symbolism for express- 
ing with great precision the various concepts and 
methods of deduction in logic ; and this symbolism 
and analysis wore developed in the years 1879-1903. 
Frege’s final statement of his whole theory is in 
his Gnindge-setze der Ariihmetik hegriffsschriftlich 
ahqeleitct (2 vols., Jena, 1893-1903). Philosophi- 
cally speaking, Frege’s point of view is dearly 
expressed in his criticism of the psychological logic 
of Benno Erdmann’s Logik (Halle, 1892) : 

' It scoms to me that different conceptions of the truth are 

1 Russell, i/emtsf, xxiv. 502. 

3 ‘Are Secondary Qualities independent of Perception?* 
Proc. Arist. Soc.^ new aer., x. [19O0-1OJ 101. 

»‘The Relation of Sense- Data to Physios,' ScietUia, xvl. 
fionj 7. 

4 O. Santayana, Joum. oj Phil. xi. [1914] 449. 

3 H. Rtissell, Critical Exponition of Uic Philosophy of Leibniz, 
Cambridge, 1000, p. 283 ; L Couturat, La Logiqua do Leibniz, 
Paris, lOOl, pp. 78-75, 484. 

8 Of. J. Venn, Symbolie Logid^. London, 1804, p. xxxiv. 

7 Quoted in de Morgan’s Syllabus, p. 27. 


the oririn of the controversy. I look upon the truth as some- 
thing objective and independent of the person who Judges. It 
is not so oocording to the psychological logicians. What 
Erdmann calls “objective certainty" is only a genend acknow- 
ledgement proceeding from those who judge, and which there- 
fore is not independent of them but may change with their 
psychical nature. ... I acknowledge an objective domain 
whicli is not a domain of actual things ; while the psychological 
loiriciuns, without more ado, look upon the non-actual at 
subjective.’ * 

In many of his works Frege carried on a some- 
times ironically expressed polemic against the 
thesis that the subject-matter of arithmetic is the 
actual symbols and not the universals denoted by 
the symools. Even eminent mathematicians suen 
as H. L. F. Helmholtz, L. Kronccker, H. E, 
Heine, J. Thomae, 0. Stolz, A. Tringsheim, H. 
Schubert, and many others maintained, in most 
cases quite explicitly, this fori., of nominalism. 
Frege succeeded in showing quite satisfactorily 
that the numbers used in arithmetic belong to a 
domain which is both non-actual and noii-meiital. 

The logical work of Giuseppe Feano began to be 
publisbea nine years after tnat 01 Frege, but was 
qiiite independent of Frege’s work. The founda- 
tions of Peano’s logical system were much more in 
conformity with those of Boole and liis successors, 
but Poano used a very convenient and ingenious 
symbolism and attempted with great success the 
analysis of whole trains of reasoning which in- 
cluded already symbolized mathematical deduc- 
tions. Peano laid stress on the fact that bis 
symliolism was a true ‘ ideography * and thus did 
not make use of anything expressed in ordinary 
language. Although in many respects Peano’s 
analysis was greatly inferior to that of Frege, 
Peano has the merit of being the lirst explicitly 
to point out the fact that the tw'o propositions 
‘Socrates is mortal’ and ‘All men arc mortal ’ are 
different in form. This distinction, which seems 
to have been well knowm to Frege also, though it 
was not explicitly expressed by him until after 
Peano had aono so, was and is unfamiliar to most 
other logicians, including some symbolic logicians, 
because of the use of verbally the same copula 
(‘is* or ‘are’) in botli cases. The philosopliical 
aspect of this distinction has been thus expressed 
by Knssell : 

‘This [correspond ingl confusion . . . obscured not only the 
whole study of the forms of judgment and infertmoe, imt also 
the rulatioriMof tbings to their qualities, of concrete e.xistenco 
to ttbstrafit eonoepts, and of the world of sense to the world of 
Platonic ideas .' 2 

The work of Bertrand Russell began with the 
completion of Peano’s system by the addition of a 
correspondingly symlKilized logic of relations, and 
ailvancod, by the independent discovery of many 
of Frege’s subtle distinctions as well as by unan- 
ticipated discoveries, to a very satisfactory com- 
bination and development of the results of Frege 
in logic, Goorg Cantor’s results in the theory of 
transfinite numbers, and Peano’s symbolism. The 
more philosophical discussion formed the subiect 
of The Principles of Mathematics (vol. i., Cambridge, 
1903), and a detailed symbolical exposition of the 
theory of A. N. Whitehead and 15. Russell was 
given in Principia Mathematica (3 vols., Cam- 
bridge, 1910-13). 

The philosophical bearing of mcalern logical 
work has been particularly emphasized by Russell. 
Broadly speaking, projier names stand for particu- 
lars, while other substantives, adjectives, preposi- 
tions, and verbs stand for universals. Pronouns 
and some adverbs stand for particulars, but are 
ambiguous. Only those universals which are 
named by adjectives or substantives have l>een 
much or often recognized by philosophers, while 
those named by verba and prepositions have 

1 From a tr. of port of the Qrunigssetzs In Monist, xxvl. 
(10161 187. 

2 Our Knouitedgsqfths Eatemal World, p. 41. 
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usually been overlooked. Speaking generally, 
adjectives and common nouns express qualities or 
properties of single things, whereas prepositions 
ana verbs tend to express relations between two 
or more things. Thus the neglect of prexiositions 
and verbs, Mhich is duo to the fact that, in 
practical life, we dwell only upon those words in 
a sentence which stand for particulars, led to the 
belief that every proposition can be regarded as 
attributing a property to a single thing (the belief 
that all propositions arc of the subject-predicate 
form) ratner than as e'lprossing a relation between 
two or more things. Hence it was supposed that 
ultimately there can be no such entities a» rela- 
tions, and this leads either to the monism of 
Spinoza (fj.v.) and Bradley or to the monadism of 
Leibniz belief just referred to gives 

rise to reilexion. . much the same kind as the one 
of Hamilton and do Morgan mentioned alnive.* 
It seems that most philosophers have been l3ss 
anxious to understand the world of science and 
daily life than oo convict it of unreality in the 
interests of a suver-sensible ‘real* world either 
revealed to mystibal insight or consisting of un- 
changeable logical entities. We find examples of 
such reasons witl Parmenides, Plato, Spinoza, 
Hegel,* and this is at the bottom of the idealist 
tradition in philosophy. However, it is not true 
that all relations can ue reduced to properties of 
apparently related terins.^ Here we may refer to 
§ 2 above and to Frlmiples^ p. viii • of. [i. 448. 

Another of the grounds on which the reality of 
the sensible world has been questioned by pliilo- 
8oj)hors is the supposed impossibility of infinity 
and continuity.® The explanation of the w’orld 
which assumes infinity and continuity is much 
easier and more natural,® but from the time of 
Zeno, wliose paradoxes were invented to support 
indirectly the doctrine of Parmenides,^ the supposed 
contradictions of infinity have played a great part 
in philosophical speculation. Some of the problems 
of infinity were well treated by Bernard Bolzano ;® 
but it was the mathematician, Georg Cantor, who, 
about 1882, lirst practically solved the dilficulties. 
In fact, it is not essential to the existence of a 
collection, or even to knowledge and reasoning 
cuncorning it, that we should be able to pass its 
terms in review one by one; but infinite collec- 
tions may be known by their characteristics 
altliough their terms cannot be enumerated— col- 
lections can be given all at once by their defining 
concepts. Tfius, an unending scries may form a 
whole, and there may bo new terms beyond the 
whole of it.® Because of the fact that infinite 
collections are not self -contradictory, ‘ the reasons 
for regarding space and time as unreal have 
become inoperative, and one of the great sources 
of metaphysical constructions is drica up.’*® 

LiTBBATUttB.—SeG Uie works (juolert throuffhout the article. 

IMiii.ir E. B. JouiiDAiN. 

REALITY.*— The words ‘ real ’ and ‘ reality ’ are 
used in a variety of different senses ; it is therefore 
impossible to give a single satisfactory definition 
of them. Moreover, in the most fundamental 
sense in which they are used they are indefinable. 
Tlieir meaning is best made clear by considering 
certain correlative expressions in which they arc 
commonly met (6.^., reality and appearance) and 

iSee Russell, Tlu Problems of Philo8oj)hy, London, 1012, 
pp. 146-140: Of., on what precedes this paragraph, PHneiptes, 
pp. 42 -81. 

- Cf. Russell, External World, p. 46. 

Ih. pp. ice, 46-47, 68 f., 89, 6 f. 4 pp. 47.50. 

8 Cf. KusspII, Problems, pp. 227-229. 

B Russell, External World, p. 166. 

^ 8ee art. Continuitt, vol. iv. p. 91 ; Russell, External World, 
pp. 129, 156-182. 

s paradoxun dee Unendliehm, Leipzig, 1861. 

* Russell, External World, pp. 169, 181 f. 

10 Russell, Problems, p. 220. 


by discussing their relations to certain other 
notions with which they are very closely connected 
(e.g., existence). 

I. Existence and reality. --In the ordinary 
philosophic use of reality it would seem that a 
distinction is drawm between it and existence ; for 
some things which would bo asserted to exist 
would be denied by the same philosopher to he 
real, and some things that are said to be real are 
denied to exist. The two words, theiefore, cannot 
bo reasonably regarded as having tho same in- 
tension, and any one who says that their extension 
is identical is called upon to give some proof of liis 
assertion ; e.g., many philosophers deny that such 
things as colours are real, but it seems hardly 
possible to deny that tliey exist. When 1 see 
a colour or hear a sound, I am aware of some- 
thing, and not of nothing. Also I am aware of 
something different in tiio two cases, and the 
difieronce seems to bo between the objects of 
which I am aware, and not merely between iny 
two awarenesses as mental acts. 

Sounds and colours then may be said to exist, at 
any rate so long as any one is aware of them ; 
and those who deny that they are also real are 
denying something tho absence of which is com- 
patible with their existence in the above sense. 
Th<^ two words are not, however, used consistently, 
and it would porha]>s be as much in accordance 
with usage to say that colours are real but do 
not exist. At any rate, tlii.<i example shows tJiat 
reality and existence differ in intension ; and we 
shall see reasons for preferring to say that c(»lourH 
exist even though they be unreal rather than that 
th^ are real even though they do not exist. 

The fact that reality and existence differ in 
intension can also he shown from another side. 
Many philosophers hold that such things a the 
number 3 are real ; hut hardly any one would say 
that 3 exists, though of course certain coUoctioiis 
of three things may exist — e,g,, the Estates of the 
Realm and the Persons of the Trinity. 

As a foundation for setting u]j a consistent 
terminology, wo have the following two facts 
about tho common use of words : (a) hardly any 
one would t’dnk it appropriate to say that such 
things as numbers exist, but many would say that 
they are real ; and (5) there are two kinds of 
things which almost every one would agree to 
exist if they be real— physical objects and minds 
with their .states. With tliose two facts fixed, wo 
may proceed to deal with the more doubtful ca.s(^H 
of such objects as sounds and colours. We note 
that the tw'o kinds of objects wdiioh are saitl 
without hesitation to exist if they be real are 
particular individuals; i.e., tlicy are term.s which 
can be subjects of pro?)osition.H hut not pre<Iicate.s, 
Minds and physical oojects clearly stand in thi.s 
position. Objects which are said to he real but 
are seldom naturally said to exi.sL are universals, 
wlietlier qualities or relations— terms wliicli 
can be subjects of propositions hut can also occupy 
other ijosilions iu them. The numl)er 3 is an 
example; for we can say both that 3 is an odd 
number and that the Persons of the Trinity are 
throe. We may therefore lay it down as a general 
rule that objects are most naturally said, not 
merely to bo real, but also to exist, when they are 
real and have the logical character of particular 
individuals. 

When a man says that ho sees a colour, he 
means that ho is aware of an extended coloured 
object and not merely of a quality. This c<»loured 
object — e.g.f a flash of lightning— is a ]iarticular, 
and therefore, if real, exists. When wo say that 
red exists, we mean two things : (1) that there are 
red objects, and (2) that tbeso are particulars. 
The first part of our meaning corresponds to the 
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wider teclinical use of existence which is involved 
when mathematicians talk of existence-theorems. 
In this sense a universal is said to exist if it can 
bo shown tliat it has or may have instances. 
Thus tlio nuniber 3 exists in this sense because 
wo can point to collections having three terms. 
But this is not the common use of existence in 
philosophy. To bo able to say that a quality like 
red exists, wo must be able to show noth that it 
has instances and that these are particulars; for 
it is only particulars that are pnmarily said to 
exist, and existence, in the secondary sense in 
w'hich it is ascribed to red, is deriveu from the 
existence, in the primary sense, of its instances. 
It seems, however, that we do not naturally 
ascribe existence to a universal in all cases where 
it has instances which are particulars. The 
number 3 has instances which are particulars, 
yet we do not commonly say that it exists. This 
ditferenco in usage seems to depend on whether or 
nut the judgment in which the quality is asserted 
of the subject occurs instinctively and without 
a recognizecl process of intellectual analysis. 
When we see a red object, we pass, if we choose, 
to the judgment ‘This is rod’ without explicit 
analysis, and so we say that red exists ; to judge 
that a collection which we see has three members, 
we have to break it up in thought and re- 
synthesize it, and so we hesitate to say tliat 3 
exists, though we admit that it is real. It is 
difllcuilt to believe that this dilFerence of usage is 
of any philosophical importance, but it is necessary 
to notice it. 

2 . Reality of universals.— We have now to ask 
in what sense such objects as colours can be said 
to lie unreal thongh they exist. It certainly 
seems tliat in tlie primitive senses of reality and 
existence nothing can exist that is not real. And 
this must be accepted ; coloured objects, while we 
see them, both exist and are real in the primary 
sense of reality. But both their reality and their 
existence are denied by many philosophers ; those 
philosophers must therefore tie using the terms in 
a new sense. To say that red is unreal though it 
exists means (fi) that red objects exist while they 
are perceived ; {b) that nothing is red except when 
some one perceives it ; and (c*) that it is commonly 
believed tliat things might be red though no 
one perceived them. The third factor is quite 
essential. Toothache exists only when some one 
feels it, yet no one calls toothache unreal on this 
account. Wo may say, then, that reality is 
denied of a quality in this special sense when 
there are particular instances of it which we per- 
ceive, and our perception is accompanied by the 
belief in unpcrceived instances of it, and this 
belief is hold to bo erroneous. 

It is clear that every immediate object of our 
senses both exists ana is real in the primary 
moaning of these terms so long as we remain 
aware of the object. For it seems to be a syn- 
thetic a priori proposition that anything of which 
wo can be directly aware by our senses is both real 
and particular; and what is real and particular 
exists in the primary meaning of that word. In 
a secondary meaning of reality, such objects may 
Ikj called unreal if they give rise instinctively to 
judgments asserting the continued existence oi the 
same or similar objects when unperceived, whereas 
in fact nothing of the kind can exist unperceived. 
C^ucstions as to the reality of any particular, when 
reality has its primary sense, can arise only if that 
Harticular be not an object of direct awareness. 
Thus >vo ask, Does God really exist? or. Are 
atoms real ? The meaning of such questions is as 
follows : God and atoms are not the direct objects 
of our minds at any time; if they were, tnere 
could be no doubt of their existence and reality in 


the primary sense at certain times (viz. when we 
were directly aware of them). Bat we know what 
we mean by the words ‘God* and ‘atom*; e.g,, 
we may mean by 'God* an ena realiasimum or 
a First Cause, fiut these descriptions which we 
understand are partly in terms of nniversals ; thus 
* first * and ‘ cause ’ are nniversals. When we ask 
whether God really exists, we mean. Is there an 
instance of the complex universal involved in the 
definition or description of what we mean by the 
word ‘Gwl*? We can see that, if there be an 
instance, it must be a particular ; so that, if there 
be one, God is both real and existent. 

We may now turn to those objects that 
commonly would be said to be real Imt not to 
exist. It would seem that every simple universal 
of which we are immediately aware must be real 
(a) in the primary sense, and also {b) in a second- 
ary sense which involves the already-mentioned 
secondary sense of existent as a special case. If 
we are directly aware of a universal, it is the 
object of a thought, and is clearly something real 
in the same sense in which a particular fiash of 
light is real when it is the object of our senses. 
It does not, however, exist in the primary sense, 
because it is not a particular. Again, to be aware 
of a simple universal, it is necessary to have been 
aware of some instance of it. Thus any simple 
universal of which we are directly aware must 
have instances. It must therefore exist in the 
mathematical sense. It need not, hoivever, exist 
in the philosophical sense, because its instances 
may not be particulars; we are directly 

aware of the universal colour, but the instances of 
colour are red, yellow, etc., which are themselves 
nniversals. Thus it seems more natural to say 
that colours exist than tliat colour exists. Never- 
theless this is largely a matter of mere usage. 
We cannot become aware of a simple universal of 
a higher order unless we are aware of one of the 
next lower grade, and so on till we come to the 
lowest nniversals in the hierarchy—those whose 
instances are jiarticiilars. Thus, to become ac- 
quainted with colour, we need to be acquainted 
with colours; and, to become acquainted with 
colours, we need to bo acqiiaintea through our 
senses with particular coloured objects. So we 
may fairly say that every simple universal of 
which wo are directly aware either exists in the 
secondary sense or is known through uiiiversals 
that are instances of it and theinsmves exist in 
the secondary sense. 

It follows that the only nniversals about the 
reality of which questions can reasonably be asked 
are either (1) those which are not directly cognized 
by us, but are described in terms that we under- 
stand, or (2) complex nniversals. The questions 
that can be asked about the reality of such uni- 
versals are closely connected ; e.^., it may reason- 
ably be doubted whether any one is directly 
acquainted with the number twelve million and 
forty-nine. But we all know this number per- 
fectly well under the description of * the number 
which is represented in the decimal scale of nota- 
tion by the symbols 12,000,049,* provided that we 
are acquainted with all the terms involved in this 
description and with the significance of their mode 
of combination in it. It is then open to ask : Is 
there really such a number? This question in- 
volves two others : (a) Is there anything contra- 
dictory or incoherent in the description, as there 
would be if a number were described as that repre- 
sented in the decimal scide by a bow and arrow ? 
and {b) If the description be self-consistent and 
intellidble, is there really an object answering to 
it? If both these questions can be ^swered in 
the affirmative, the number will be said to be real 
in the primary sense. We can then go on to ask 
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the question : Is there any collection of particulars 
that has this number? If so, we can add that 
the number exists in the secondary philosophic 
sense in which existence can be prraicatea of 
univcrsnis. 

Very similar questions arise over complex nni- 
versals— , a ^Iden mountain. It would seem 
that complex univorsals which involve no internal 
incoherence must be real in the primai'y sense if 
their constituents be real. Thus the universal 
‘golden mountain* is real even though there are 
as a matter of fact no golden mountains. If the 
universal has no instances, it will exist neither in 
the mathematical nor in the philosophic sense ; if 
it has instances which are not particulars— as, 
the complex universal ‘perfect numlwr’ — ^it will 
exist in the mathematical but not in the philo- 
sophic sense. But very diilicult questions arise 
as to the reality of complex universals which 
involve a contradiction or some other a priori 
incoherence — e.g., a ‘round square.’ Can we say 
that su<rh univorsals are in any sense real ? 

This question has been discussed very fully and 
acutely by Moinong and his pupils. The following 
are arguments for supposing that such universals 
are in a sense real. These incoherent universals 
appear as the subjects of propositions— c.^., in ‘A 
round square is round ’ ana ‘A round square is im- 
possible.’ Such propositions are not al)out nothing ; 
tliey seem to be about round squares ; hence even 
these universals must have primary reality. Again, 
when we understand suen a proposition a.s ‘A 
round square is impossible,’ the proposition is the 
object of an act of judgment, and, as such, is real. 
But the proposition is a complex, and, to under- 
stand it, its elements must also be the objects of 
acts of presentation. Hence the universal ‘ round 
square ’ must be the object of certain mental acts ; 
it therefore cannot be nothing, and must have 
primary roalitjr. It will bo seen that the question 
discussed hero is similar to that raised by Plato in 
the tiopkist : In what sense, if any, can fiot-being 
be? 

Meinong and his school have been led to the 
view that there is a most primitive form of being 
that applies to all objects about which assertions 
or denials can be made, whether they be intenially 
coherent or not; that reality is a species of this 
and existence a species of reality. Wo may agree 
that anytliing that is really tlie object of a state 
of mind, or is really the subject of a proposition, 
has what wo have called primary reality ; but wo 
may doubt whether such objects as round squares 
have any kind of being at all. For Meinong’s 
views lead to very grave difficulties. This form of 
being will have no opposite, and the law of con- 
tradiction will not hold for propositions about im- 
possible objects. Tlius the propositions ‘A non- 
numan man is human’ and ‘A non-human man is 
not human * will lM)th bo necessarily true, and yet 
lie contradictory. Again, the expedient leads to 
an infinite series of orders of lieing of increasing 
absurdity. Suppose we agree with Meinoug that 
a round square has being. Thou the proposition 
‘A non-l)eing round square has not being’ seems 
as genuine and necessary as ‘A round square is 
round.* But, if the latter forces us to ascribe a 
kind of being to round squares, the former must 
equally force us to ascribe a kind of being to non- 
being round squares. And this process of postulat- 
ing fresh and ever more absurd Kinds of being will 
go on indefinitely. Closely connected with these 
diffioulties is the question whether propositions, 
and in particular fatso propositions, be in any sense 
real. Meinong assumes tnat all mental acts con- 
cerned with propositions are founded on an act in 
which the proposition is before our minds as sense- 
data and universals are when we are directly 


aware of tliem. If so, propositions which we 
judge, whether they be true or false, have exactly 
the same claims to primary reality as a red patch 
that wo see or the quality of redness that we 
cognize. Yet it is very difficult to believe that 
every false proposition that any one has ever 
judged is real ; whilst, if we reject the reality of 
false propositions, we can hardly save that of tnie 
ones. 

The general means of meeting Meinong’s difli- 
culty depends on recognizing tho fact that, in the 
verbal ft)rms which stand fur propositions, the word 
or phrase that counts as graminatical subject can- 
not be regarded always as the proper name of the 
logical subject of the proposition. In the sentence 
‘ Rod is a colour ’ tho grammatical subject ‘ red ’ is 
the proper name of the logical .subject of the pro- 
)08ition, and therefore the universal red is real; 
)ut it does not follow that in tlie grammatically 
similar form of words, ‘ A round square is round,’ 
tho phrase ‘a round square’ is the name of any- 
thing. In fact two other possibiliti(;s remain open : 
( 1 ) that the sentence ‘ A round square is round,’ 
though it has the same verbal form as some 
sentences which do stand for propositions — e.g., 

‘ A penny is round ’—does not itself stand for any 
proposition; and ( 2 ) that, whilst tho sentence 
does stand for some proposition, tho proposition 
for which it stands can be analyzed into a com- 
bination of several in none of which a single object 
whoso name is * round square * appears as .subject. 

Both these alternatives may bo used for tlealing 
with tho reality of round squares. In the first 
place, we maj suggest that a sentence like ‘A 
round square is round ’ seems to stand for a pro- 
position only because of its similarity in gruin- 
matical form to certain sentences whicn do stand 
for genuine propositions. Actually, wlion we see 
these marks or near the corresponding sounds, we 
do not think of any proposition whatever. And 
likewise, when we say that it is necessary that a 
round square should be round, we moan only 
that sentences in which tho name of a part of the 
grammatical subject appears as the grammatical 
predicate stand for nec^essary propositions if they 
stand for propositions at all. On tho other hand, 
the statement *A round square is contradictory* 
does stand for a genuine proposition, hut it is nut 
a proposition about an object denoted by the phnise 
‘round square.’ The pro[>osition really is: 'If 
an object be round, it cannot be square, and con- 
versely.’ This proposition does not i;ontain a com- 
plex ttirrn denoted by ‘ round square,’ hut asserts a 
relation of incompatibility between roiindness and 
squareness. Hence its reality, truth, and intelligi- 
bility do not imply the reality of a complex 
universal ‘round square.’ 

Before leaving this subject, a wonl must lie said 
about the reality of objects that involve nn a priori 
incomj)atibility, hut in which the incomjjatibility 
is not obvious without proof ns in the case of 
‘round’ and ‘square.’ Does tho phrase, ‘an alge- 
braical equation of the 8 econ<l degree one of whose 
roots is TT,’ stand for any real object? It does not, 
for it involves a priori incompatibilities. But we 
must not say that sentences with tliis phrase as 
their grammatical subject as used by most people 
are in the same position as ‘A round square is 
round.’ For persons who do not see tho a 
priori incoinpatihility these sentences may stand 
for propositions, though they cannot l)o about 
any object of which tho phrase in question is the 
name. 

3. Appearance and realitr.— The question of the 
reality of proiHisitions would lead us into {>rohlenis 
connected witli Bertrand Russell’s theory of judg- 
ment and G. F. Stout’s doctrine of real possibilities 
which would carry us too far afield. We will 
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therefore pass at oiioe to the opposition between 
reality and apptMiranee, with which is connected 
tlio doctrine tliat 1 liere are degrees of reality. 

The simplest and most obvious case of this 
opposition is what is known as the contrast between 
sensible anpesmiices and physical realities. A cup 
is believed to be roiin»l, yet from all points of view 
but those which lie; in a line through the centre of 
the circle and at right angles to its plane it appears 
elliptical, The elliptical shapes seen from the 
various points of view are called the ‘sensible 
appearances’ of the cup, and are contrasted with 
its real shape. It mnst be noticed that the opposi- 
tion between sensible appearance and physical 
reality is not siinjily that net ween true and false 
mdginent. Tlio elliptical appearance may never 
lead us to the false judgment that the cup is ellip- 
t ical ; moreover, if it sliouhl do this and the error 
siiould afterwards lie corrected, the enp does not 
cease to appear elliptical. It is important to be 
clear on this point iMicauso ell’orts are sometimes 
made to hold that ajipearancea are not objects 
connected in a certain way with a physical reality, 
but are certain ways of viewing a physical reality. 
The latter theory makes appearances mind-depen- 
dent in a way in which the former does not. 
When wo talk of diflcrent ways of viewing one 
reality, the dillcrences must bo supposed to qualify 
our acts of viewing, and not the object viewed ; 
they are thus tlittcrences in mental acts and can 
sulwist only wliilo the acts themselves exist. But, 
if wo suppose dillererit appearances to ho different 
objects, then, though it is possible and may ho 
probable tliat these objects exist only wlien the 
acts whicli cognize them exist, it remains a fact 
that they are not in any obvious sense states of 
mind or qualities of such states. 

Now it seems certain that different sensible 
appearances are difterent objects, and not merely 
dilforent mental relations to tlie same object. 
Inspection shows clearly that the elliptical shape 
which is seen from the side is as good an object as 
the circular shape seen from above. Moreover, if 
we call the appearances mental acts, to what 
precisely does the quality ‘elliptical’ which W'c 
ascribe to the appearances behmg? Surely not 
(a) Uy any mental act, for these have no shape ; 
nor (5) to the physical oliject, for this is supposed 
to bo round ; and, if it be said (c) that it applies fo 
* the physical object as seen from such and such 
a place, ^ the supporter of this alternative may be 
aslvod to state what he supposCvS this partly mental 
and partly physical comjilex to he, and how ho 
suj->poses U- to have the spatial predicate of ollip- 
ticity. The view against which we are arguing is 
somewhat supported by the common phrase, ‘The 
cup is round hut looks elliptical.’ But the only 
meaning whicli it seems possible to give to this is 
the following ; view'ing the cup from a position 
from which the real shape cannot be seen, wo are 
aware of an appearance that has the same shape 
ns we should see if we looked straight down on a 
cun that was really elliptical. 

\Ve may say, then, that a sensible appearance is 
a reality ; hut it is not a physical reality, because 
it does not obey the laws of physics ; and it is not 
a mental reality in the sense of a state of mind, 
nor is it any quality of a mental act, though it is 
commonly believed that it exists only os the object 
of an act of sensation or perception. We may 
agree, then, so far with two celelirated dicta about 
appearance and reality: ‘Reality must in some 
way include all its appearances,*^ and ‘Wieviel 
Scliein soviel Hiiidoutung auf Sein.’* Since an 

I F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality , bk. i. oh. xli. p. 182 
(iml ed. : ' Appearances exist . . . And whatever exists must 
belong; to Heauty '). 

J. F. Herbart, Uauptpnnkte der Metaphyeik^ in SdmmU, 
Werke, ed. O. Hartensteln, Leipsig, 1850-68, iii. 14. 


appearance, taken by itself, is as real as anything 
else (in the primary sense of reality), it can be 
called an appearance only in virtue of some 
essential reference in it to something else with whicli 
it is contrasted. Thus sensible appearanco is con- 
trasted with physical reality ; both are real in the 
primary sense, but the former is called an appear- 
ance because it always tends to make us think of 
the existence and qualities of the latter, and we 
have a tendency to ascribe qualities to the one 
that belong only to the other. 

The last point is of considerable importance 
with roforenco to the statement that Reality is a 
harmonious whole and that appearances are con- 
demned because of their internal incoherence or 
contradiction. Reality is hero used as a concrete 
substantive, and means the whole system of what 
really exists. But presumably it is also true that 
anytliing that is real, and therefore any part 
of Reality, must be internally coherent. Now, 
sensible ajipearances are real, as we have tried to 
show ; hence they must be internally consistent. 
There is no internal inconsisteiiey in a red elliptical 
patch seen by any one, and the person who calls 
this an ajqicarance does not do so because of any 
internal incoherence, if he knows what bo is 
about. The incoherence arises when the elliptical 
red pal-eh is taken to be identical with some other 
part of Reality {e.g.y a colourless circle) whoso 
qualities are incompatible with its own. 'riio 
elliptical red patch i.s certainly real, and the 
colourless circle may very well he real j the former 
is called an appearance, and the latter a reality, 
because objects of the latter kind are of much 
greater practical interest and importance as obey- 
ing the laws of physics, and because the intimate 
relations lietween the two are liable to cause us 
to mako the mistake of identifying the qualities 
of the two wliore they really dill’er. Reality— the 
whole system of all that exists — must include bolli 
the elliptical red patch and the colourless circle, if 
both be real ; and their precise nature and rela- 
tions are a matter for further philosopliical investi- 
gation. 

This seems obvious enough when we consider 
only the contrast between sensible appearance 
anil physical reality. But we must notice Ibnt 
ominent philosophers use the contrast in many 
cases where wliat they call the appearance is not 
an object of sense-perception. K. H. Bradley, e.y., 
argues that the self and goodness and relations 
are all appearances, though appearances of dill’erent. 
degrees of reality. What precisely does tliis 
mean ? Primarily, that certain notions which we 
all use in thinking about the world are internally 
inconsistent. We treat the world, e.g.^ as coii' 
sisting of various terms in various relations to each 
other. Bradley trios to show that such a view 
involves vicious infinite regre.sse8. W’hen appear- 
ance is used in this sense, it seems to be connected 
with a special kind of false judgment, viz. the 
assertion that the world or some part of it has 
incompatible characteristics. This is very differ- 
ent from the kind of false judgment connected 
with sensible appearances. (1) As we saw', no 
kind of false judgment need be made there, and, if 
it be made and corrected, the sensible appearance 
continues to exist and be perceived. (2) There is 
nothing self-contradictory in the predicate that is 
wrongly a.scribed to physical reality through con- 
fusing It with sensible appearance. The judgment 
‘ This cup is elliptical ’ is false, not because there is 
anything self-contradictory in the predicate ‘ ellip- 
tical,’ but because it is incompatible with the circu- 
larity that the physical cup is supposed to possess. 
On the other hand, if the self be an appearance in 
Bradley’s sense, the assertion ‘ Socrates is a self ’ 
is false, because the predicate is self-contradictory ; 
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it is like saying ‘Socrates is both tall and short.’ j 
The quality of lieing a self can be truly asserted 
of nothing, whilst that of being elliptical can be 
truly asserted at least of the sensible appearance. 
There is thus a great diileronce between what is 
meant by calling the seen ellipse an appearance 
and calling the self an appearance. 

When this diflerence is recognized, we see that, 
whilst it is obvious that sensililo appearances are 
contained in Keality, it is not at all obvious in 
what sense such a})|)earance8 as the self can be con- 
tained in it ; for tlieso would seem to be ;in the 
position of round squares. This brings us to the 
doctrine that there are degrees of reality. It is 
held that all appearances are internally incoherent, 
but that some are more coherent than others. As 
a corollary to this, it is maintained that no appear- 
ance is as such contained in Keality ; on the other 
hand, as Bradley puts it, * appearances are trans- 
muted’ in order to bo contained in Reality, and 
the one-sidedness of one appearance cancels out 
with and is corrected by that of others. This 
doctrine seems to bo closely connecte<l with three 
others : («) Reality as a whole being a harmonious 
system, it is asstiined that, the more an appear- 
ance needs to be inoditiod and supplemented in 
order to take its place in Reality, the loss coherent 
and therefore the less real it is ; and {h) this is 
largely dependent on the view that all appcaran<;e 
is connected witli the peculiar position of liiiito 
minds, which can know Reality only fragmentarily 
and from an individual angle ; lastly {<:) it is held 
t hat no part of Reality can be internally coherent 
in abstraction from its relation to tlio rest of 
Reality. We may trace the development of this 
view in Spinoza’s doctrine of the three kinds of 
knowledge and in the Hegelian dialectic to its 
completest forjii in Rrndley’s philosophy. 

It is clear t hat both {a) and (c) are needo<l if it is 
to he assumed that Reality is the only harmonious 
system. And this is assumed; for very often 
something is condemned as appearance, not so 
imich because of any internal incoherence that <'-an 
he directly detected in it as because it obviously 
cannot be predicated of Reality as a whole. It is 
impossible to give a fair and adequate criticism of 
so subtle and elaborate a doctrine here. But the 
following remarks may he made : 

(1) Kither Reality can he- correctly regarded as 
po.ssessing parts or not. If so, it would .seem lliat 
there must he some propositions that are true 
about the parts and not about the whole {e.g.^ that 
they are parts). Ami again, if the parts lie real, 
tliey must be as internally harmonious as the 
whole. It may be perfectly true tliat what w'e 
take os onesclf-sulKsistentditlerentiation of Reality 
is often neither one nor self-sulisistont, but a mere 
fragment whose limits do not correspond with 
those of any single diflTorentiation (cf. here 
Si>inoza’s distinction between the hierarcliy of 
iiilinite and eternal modes and the linito modes, 
and his closely conneeted theory of error). But 
oven a fragment is something and has a nature 
of its own, and perfectly true judgments sliouhl 
he possible about it. Wo may of course make 
eiToneoms judgments if wo ignore the fact that it 
is a fragment, and if we make as.Hertions about 
that in it whicii depends on its relations to what is 
outside it. But wc do not always ignore the fact 
that what we are talking about is not the whole ; 
e.g.^ when we say that Socrates is a self, we are 

i ierfcctly aware that Socrates is only a part of 
ieality, and that our statement may ho false of 
the whole. And it is not obvious that all asser- 
tions about a fragment must depend for their truth 
on what is outside the fragment (cf. here Spinoza’s 
doctrine of the function of the notiones communes 
in passing from imaginative to rational knowledge). 


If, on tlio other hand, we suppose that Reality 
cannot be correctly regarded as having parts, the 
question arises : What precisely is it that is called 
an appearance, and what precisely is supnosed to 
be ‘transmuted and supplemented’ in Reality? 
Something must be transmuted and supplemented ; 
it cannot bo Reality as a whole ; what can it' be 
unless Reality has real parts? Bradley has seen 
these dilliciiUies perhaps more clearly than any 
other philosopher of his gem^ral way of thinking; 
but it is hard to believe that his doctrine that 
Reality is a snpra-relational unity, and that all 
predication involves falsification is a satisfactory 
solution. Indeed, it nerhaps comes to little more 
than are-statement or tho tlieological position that 
the nature of God can be described only in negative 
terms which at least ward oil error. 

(2) Sensible appearancc.M, which, ns we have 
seen, diller in important respects from others, are 
also held to exhibit w^hat may be called degrees 
of reality in a special sense. As we know, these 
realities are called appearances and unreal only 
with resi)e(!t to their relations to a suppjiscd 
physical reality about which they are held to be 
ail indispen.sahle source of information. Now, 
tho.se who deny tho pliysical reality of secondary 
qualities would be inclined to say that tho colours 
seen in waking life are le.ss real than the shapes 
that arc seen at tho same time, and moro real (liaii 
the colours and shapes seen in dreams, delirium, or 
illusions. We may usefully eomparo here Kant’s 
distinction betweem Krsrheintntgt ami Ding- 

nn-Sich in his example al)ont tho rainbow to that 
between the colours ami shapes of dreams, the 
colours of waking life, and the qualities of ])hyHical 
objects (it is not of course suggested that Kant had 
in mind precisely the distiDcti(>ns which wc are now 
considering). 

As far as can bo seen, tho ascription of degrocs 
of reality to sensible appearances simply depends 
on how intimately their qualities are supposed to 
be connected with those of a corresponding pliysical 
reality. To a man who takes tlio position of 
Locke and of most natural scientists the elliptical 
shapes soon in waking life (to revert to our old 
example) are tho most real of appearances, beftause 
the corresponding physical reality actually lias a 
shape, an<l that sliapo is a closed eonic section 
connected by simple law's with that of tho a[)pear- 
ance. The colours seen in waking life are les.s real 
appearances hecauNC it is not believed that any 
physical object has colour, though it is lield tha< tho 
<!o]our seen is correlated with the internal strucl ure 
of the corresponding object. And the shapes and 
colours of dreams or hallucinations are held to 
have the lowest degree of reality, because, while it 
is admitted that they are correlated with distinc- 
tions that exist somewhere in tho physical world, it 
is held thatthe.se distinctions exist in tlie brain or 
in the medium rather than in any object that can 
be regarded as specially eorrespomling to the 
appearance in the way in which the round physical 
cup corresponds to tho elliptical visual appearance 
seen in waking life. 

4. Ethical sense of the term. —It remains to 
notice one more use of the w'ords ‘ real ’ and ‘ reality. ’ 
They are sometimes used in an ethical sense to 
stand for what ought to be as distinct from w hat 
is. This is rather a paradoxical use of terms. 
Often w’O contrast real and i<h*al, and say that 
w'hat actually exists is real, whilst what ought to 
exist but does not is ideal. Yet some ethical 
writers use the word ‘ real’ for ‘ ideal,’ when they 
.speak of tho real or true self, meaning the self 
that ought to be as contra.sted with that which 
now is. This use of terms is generally conneeted 
w’ith metaphysical theories of ethics such as 
Kant’s or (ireen’s, which hold that the self that 
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ought to be really exists and has a higher degree 
of reality than what would commonly m called the 
self as it really is. 

Litrraturr.— T he following; works are of Importance In oon* 
nexion ^th the Hubjoct of this article. (1) On the relation of 
reality to Hxit<terjce and on the reality of contradictory objects. 
—Plato, Sophist and ThtaUius : St. Anselm, Proiologium and 
o.lMivientem', A. Meinong’, uber JnnoAmen, Leipzig, 1910, 
Uher (tic Stdlung det Oegcnatcindsthcoric, do. 1000-09, ^»Uer- 
iuehungen zur GfgenstandsthMrie nnd PiyehologiCf do. 1004 ; 
B. A. W. Russell. The Problems PhUosophy, London. 1912, 
The Principles of Mathematics^ Oani>)ridge, 1908; A. N. 
Whitehead and B. A. W. Russell, Prinotpta Mathematical 
do. 1010. i. : G. F. Stout, 'The Object of Thought and Beat 
Boing,* Proo. of the Aristotelian Society, 1911. (2) On the 
relation of reality to appearance.— Spinoza, Ethics, tr. W. 
H. White*-*, London, 1894; F. H. Bradley, Appearance and 
Reality'*, London, 1002, Essays on Truth and Reality, Oxford, 
1014. (3) On HonHlble appearance and physical reality.— 

Descartes, Meditations ; G. Berkeley, Principles ^ Human 
Knowledge, London, 1776 ; Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, tr. 
J. H. Stirling, Rlinimrgh, 1881 • H. A. ^‘richard, KanVs Theory 
of Knowledge, Oxford, 10(t9 ; Russell, Our Knowledge of the 
External World, (Chicago, 1914 ; Stout, Manual of Psychology^, 
Tjondon, 1013; S. Alexander, ant. in Mind, new sor., xxl. 
[10121, Proc. Arist. Soe., new eer., xl. [1010-11], and Proc. British 
Academy, vl. [1014]. C. D. BkOAD. 

REALITY (Buddhist). — In religions philosophy 
as in motaphysio the words ‘real,* ‘reality’ ex- 
press more than one aspect of things — the actual 
as opposed to the iictitious, the essential as opposed 
to the accidental, the absolute or unconditioned as 
opposed to the relative or conditioned, the objec- 
tively valid as opjwsed to the ideal or the 
imagined, the true as opposed to the sham, the 
important as oipn.scd to that which, in the same 
connexion, is of less value, and finally, that which 
ultimately and irroducibly m as opposed to that 
which names conventionally signify in the average 
mind’s stock of knowledge. 

Neither in the Suttas of the earlier Buddhist 
religious doedrines nor in the early or the early 
medieval elaborations of a more metaphysical kind 
do wo meet with terms’ quite so packed with mean- 
ings as ‘ real ’ and ‘ reality,’ but all the above-named 
antitheses occur and lino expression in a variety of 
terms. The Suttas are more deeply concerned 
with the truth and the pragmatical importance of 
things. And the true and the actual, or that- 
which'is, are identihed by one and the same word : 
sacra -^sat-yay i.e. fa<!t, or the existent (soe art. 
Tkutii [Buddhist]). There were certain facts or 
realities relating to spiritual health concerning 
whicli it was of the first importance to hold right 
views and take action accordingly. To rank 
other roalitie.s, such as objects of sensuous and 
worldly desires, as of tho highest value {agyato 
karoti) was likened to the illusion that the painted 
forms in a fresco were real men and women, ^ or to 
tho illitsions achieved in conjuring or occurring in 
dreams.® Metaphors again play around, not the 
actuality, but the essential nature of the living 
personality, physical and mental. Thus the 
material factors of an individual are compared to 
a lump of foam : * Where should you fina essence 
[lit. pith] in a lump of foam tho mental factors 
—feeling, perception, volitional complexes, and 
conscioiisneas — to bubbles raised in water by rain, 
to a mirage, to a pithless plant, and to conjuring 
respectively.* The world is also comnarod to a 
bubble and a mirage,* etc. These ngures are 
not meant to convey the later decadent Indian 
Buddliist and Ved&ntist sense of tho ontological 
unreality of the objects and impressions of sense. 
The similes convey on the one hand a repudiation 
of (a) permanence, (6) happy security, (e) super- 
henomenal substanoe or soul, and on the other a 
eprecation of any genuine satisfying value in the 
spiritual life to be found in either ^ the pride of life ' 
or the Must of the world.’ 

1 Therjgdtha. 89a > /». 804. 

-I Saipyutta, 111. 141. 4 Dhatnmapada, 170. 


This trend in Buddhist teaching was not due to 
the absence of theories concerning the nature of 
being in the early days of Buddhism. There were 
views maintainea very similar both to that of the 
Parmenidean school in Greater Greece— that the 
universe was a plenum of fixed, [lormanent exis- 
tonts ; and to tho other extreme as maintained by 
Gorgias and other Sophists— that ‘nothing is.’ 
These Indian views, probably antedating those of 
Greece by upwards of half a century, were con- 
fronted by the Buddha with his ‘middle theory’ 
of conditioned or causal becoming. His brief dis- 
course is given in the Suttas of tho Sai\iyutta 
Nikaya,^ and is cited by a disciple in another 
Sutta nearly adjacent to that containing the 
similes referred to above.® And we hoar no more 
of the extremist views till we come to the bo<»k 
purporting to be the latest in tho canon — tlio 
Kalhdvatthu, There among tho first, presumably 
the earliest cc.npiled, arguments of the w^ork* wo 
find that the positive theory — ‘everything exists’ 
(i.c. continues to exist)— so far from being generally 
rejected among Buddhists, was maintained by a 
school which attained to great eininenco not 
only in North India, especially in Kasliinir, but 
also in Central and Eastern Asia, and in tlie 
south-eastern islands— the school of Barvasti- 
vadins {q,v.i Pali, Sabbathivadins), or ‘All-is- 
bclievers.^ 

The attitude taken up in the Theravada, or 
motiver-church, towards what might now be called 
reality, developed along a difrerent line. This 
confronts us in the very first line of the Katha- 
vatthu : ‘ la the person (self or soul) kn(>wn in the 
sense of a real and ultimate fact ? ’ In ot her words 
(as is revealed in the process of the long series of 
arguments), does the term ‘ person,’ conventionally 
used as a convenient Jahol for the composite 
phenomenon of a living human being, correspond 
to any irreducible and permanent entity, iion- 
menon, ego, soul, immanent in that phenomenon? 
This distinction between tho current names in 
conventional usage and tho real nature ' behind,’ 
or ‘ above,’ what is designated by them is antici- 
pated already in the earlier books of discourses 
and dialogues ascribed to the Buddha.* A man’s 
personality is conceded as being real, or a f.act 
(sacca) to him at any given moment, ulbeit tho 
word expressing that personality is but a popular 
label, and is not paralleled by any equally fixed 
entity in man. But, in the inquiry of tho later 
book, the Kathfivatthu, the more evolved philo- 
sophicsal problem is betrayed by tho first appear- 
ance of a more technical nomenclature. Sacca 
(‘true,* ‘ fact’) is used in adjectival form—^nwiAa, 

‘ actual.’ And paramattha (‘ ultimate sense,’ lit. 

‘ supreme thing-meant’), a word which, in 'J’heravfida 
literature, has become an equivalent of philo- 
sophic or metaphysical meaning, here starts on its 
long career. It is along the line of this distinction 
between popular and ultimately real or philosopliic 
meaning that the commentator (c, 5th cent. A.D.) 
discusses the opening argument in the controversy 
and perorates at the close of it.® It is in the fore- 
front of Anuruddha’s planning of his classic 
manual, A Compendium of Philosophy {Abhidham' 
mattha’Sangaha) ; ‘ These things are sot forth in 
their ultimate sense as Categories Four,’* the 
commentaries pointing out that paramatdthto is 
opposed to sammittty the conventional. And 
Anuruddha discusses in his eighth chapter^ the 
distinction between the things that are real exis- 
tonts and those that are, in virtue of a name, 
apparently so. Finally the present-day vitality 
Mi. 17. 8111.184. 

* Gf. JHalogsuso/the Buddha, L 268 ; Kindred Sayings, i. 169 1 
» Ct. the tr. bj 0. A. F. Rhys Davids and 8. Z. Aung, Points 
of Controversy, London, 1916, pp. 8, 68, n. 2. 
fllx)ndon,1910,p.81. ^ rp.lPOf. 
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of this a^ct of reality for Buddhists is visible in 
the writings of Ledi Mahaihera.* 

In hifl discussion of the terms paramattha and 
tacca S. Z, Aung quotes mediaeval philosophical 
works, which are practically at one in interpreting 
paramattha as meaning either a sense-datum or 
a thing mr se {sabhcim) which is veriKably exis- 
tent to the extent of irreversibility or infallibility. 
Such ultimately real things, referred by Anuruddlia 
to a * fourfold category,* may also be distinguished 
under two heads — as unconditioned and con- 
ditioned. Under the former head, meaning 
‘whatever is not causally related to anything 
else,’ Buddhist philosophy i^efers its metaphysical 
conception of nibbana {nirvdrta)^ t.e. its hypo- 
thetical state which is not life, in tliat there is no 
birth or death, the essentials of life. Under the 
ounditioiied are comprised all the elements (not 
the compound pliciiomcna) of matter and mind. 
In the former the elements, abstractions from 
earth, water, tire, air, are, respectively, that which 
extends itself, colmves, burns, moves. Mind is 
nltimately conceived as conaciousneHH/>fu^ a number 
of what the present writer has called mental co- 
efficients (Pah, cetnsika‘dhammd, * mentals’), such 
as feeling, perception, volition, etc. All those 
conditioned elements, though ultimately real, are 
in a perpetual state of change, i.e. of genesis and 
cessation, wherein there is always a causal series, 
one momentary state arising because of its prtjde- 
cessor and transforming itself into its successor. 
Nothing is casual or fortuitous. All is in a state 
of causdiy determined hoconiinfj. Tn the nltimate 
constituents of conditioned things, physical and 
mental, Buddhism has never held that the real is 
necessarily the jiermaneiit. Unwitting of this an- 
tieipatioii, Bertrand Russell is now asking modern 
philosophy to concede no less.* 

!wiTKRAniRE.--See works referred to In the article. 

C. A. F. Rhys DAVias. 
REAL PRESENCE.— See Eucharist. 

REASON.— X. Definition. — In the most general- 
ized sense of all, reason might be doiiued as the 
relational element in intelligence, in distinction 
from the element of content, sensati<mal or 
emotional. Such a definition could justify itself 
by etymology : both \ 6 yot and ratio, from which the 
word as a philosophical term descends historically, 
have sometimes tlie meaning simply of * relation.’ 
This, however, is too generalized to be serviceable. 
We must seek for something more limited. 

At the beginning of the search we are met by 
an ambiguity. Man is defined as the ‘ rational 
animal ’ ; yet the * reason of animals,’ at a level 
below the human, is currently siKiken of. The 
explanation of this ambiguity will point out the 
dciinition which we require. 

It is true that the lower animals have * reason * 
as well as ‘ instinct * (which may be defined as the 
direction, psychical as well as physical, of actions 
to ends, without knowledge of the end) in the 
sense that they, in varying degrees, direct their 
actions intelligently to desired ends ; but not even 
the animals nearest to man have the power of 
thinking in general terms expressed in language. 
Man has this ; and, in the traditional definition of 
maA, it is this that is distinguished by the name 
of ‘reason.’ The subject may thus l>e dealt with 
either psychologically or epistemologically— i.e., 
we consider the origin and growth of con- 
ceptual thought ; or we may consider it as actually 
exercised in the discovery of true propositions. 

1 VipaH»anddlpanl, Rangoon; * Expositions,’ RucbUiivf 
Review, Oct. 1916 ; ‘Some Points in Buddhist Doctrine,’ JPT8, 
1918-14, p. 129, as well as in S. Z. Aung’s art. ’ The Pbiloeophy 
of the Real/ ^oum. Burma Rmatch Society Rangoon, 1917. 

* ’ The Ultimate Constituente of Matter/ The MvnUt, London, 
1915, p. 401 f. 
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Psychologically it has been dealt with under the 
head of INTELLECT. In the present article we 
shall consider reason, not furtlicr in relation to 
the classification of the mental powers, and not 
genetically, but in relation to the philosophical 
di.scus.Mion8 on the validity of scientific knowledge, 
of moral precepts, and of metaphysical beliefs. 

2. The term in Greek philosophy.— («) The pre- 
Socratic^, — Reason, of course, was used by man 
long before the use of it was reflected on, and 
long before it was appealed to as the ground of 
knowledge or belief. When it is thus appealed 
to, it comes to be set, along with experience, in 
antithesis to passively accepted custom or tradi- 
tion ; and then again, more precisely, in anti- 
thesis to tlie particular facts known, os dis- 
tinguished from the form and tlie generality of 
knowledge. The last stage w^as reached in the 
early philosophy of Greei-e — not at the very 
beginning, but as early as Heraclitus and Par- 
menides (6tli to 6th cent. B.C.). For the earlier 
period of the Hellenic W’orld, as for the pre- 
Hellenic world geiuwally, the vague Homeric use 
of such w'ords as v6o%, vpavlot^, in which 

reiison is not clearly distinguished from sense, or 
the mental process irom the organic process that 
goes with it physiolojjically, may be taken ns 
characteristic. Something of this vagueness in- 
deed always remains in liferary and even in jdiilo* 
sopliical usage ; * but there comes a time when 
language enables us to distinguish if wo choose. 
The time when generalizing thought was con 
scionsly recognizcil, in distinction from the sense 
or experience in which it is immersed, arrived 
when the deductive science of mafhematicis liad 
begun as a new departure of (In^ok science, 
marking a step Ix'yond the a(!ciimulation of ob- 
servations and empirical formnUe in the science of 
the ancient East. It was this, though perhaps 
neither thinker was fully aware of the source of his 
thought, that caused Heraclitus and Parmenides 
to begin the series of articulate statements of a 
philosophical criterion. Earlier thinkers had 
already started the series of doctrines, but with 
out a aeliiiito test of truth. 

The balance, as a necc'ssary c*(m sequence of the 
new departure in which the in(i\iiry had its source, 
inclines at first to reason in its distinctive meaning 
as against the later-formulated criterion of experi- 
ence. Heraclitus, indeed, apfieals also to exjieri- 
eiice against tradition * in the saying, 6 <p 0 a\fjLol rCuy 
&T(av AKpiftiffrepoi pdpTvpfs (frag. 15 [lij'water], lOP 
[Diels]); but to reason is given the ])redoniinaiict‘. 
The final criterion is the judgment of the soul, not 
the witness of eyes (experience) or of ears (tradi- 
tion), though the eyes are more trustworthy than 
the ears : 

KOicot ftdprvpti av9pwnoiaiy icai Sira fiapfidpoi^t 

tYtii/rww ((rojf. 4 (B.], 107 (D.]). 

This, however, is still vagno philosophically. Par- 
menides is more precise, and in 11 is allirmaiion 
that reason * is the criterion he is more exclusive : 
we are to ‘judge by argument’ {KoivaL X<S 7 v [frag- 
1 . 36]}. Anaxagoras returns to a kind of balance, 
distinguishing Uie two modes of know ing as ‘ by 
rational consideration* (Xo 7 v) and 'by experience’ 
This at least seems a fair interpretation 
01 a fragment translated less determinatcly by 
Burnet ; 

* 80 that we cannot know the number of the thin {;8 that are 

1 E.g., Boine miiiappreheneionH would havt; been ovolded If 
the 'cominoii sense ’of the Scottish uchtwl IjjmI been des^Tibud 
M 'ooinmon reason.’ Historically it takes its oriK'in from 
€uireif<rif, but its meaning approximates rather to icoo'bf Adyot 
(see art Scottish Philosophy]. 

» See Burnet, Early (h-eek rkiloi(mhy\ p. 147, n. 2. 

4 The meaning of Adyoc in Heraclitus Is still disputed ; Imt, 
when it most approximates to reason, it seems to mean a 
rational law of things and of the mind rather than a test 
applied by the mind to its knowledge of things (see art. Loooh). 
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separated oflf, cither In word or deed ' ruv avoKpivottdytty 

«i£«vai t 6 ir\ijdo« fn^rt Koytf fi^T* ipytf [frag. 7 ; Bumct) 
p. SOU]). 

Democritus, not much later, deolarea outright 
that true knowledge is not by the senses hut by 
reason. "I’his is the interpretation of Sextus 
Empiricus; and it is «upj)orted by the strong 
terms in whi(di Democritus rejce.ts the claim of 
the senses to judge. As Sextus sums up his 
positions : 

6vo (fir/trlv (Tvai yv(/$orcif, tijv fiiy 6ia rSty aia^tretav r^v 

iltai'oi'a?, uv T^y fiey fiti riji Btayoia^ ynjtriijj/ xoArt, . . . ti}i» 

6ta ritiv a,l(r6i^(Teuty ifKoriTiy bvofid^tL. . . . ouxovi' ttai yard 
Tovrov it A<iyov «<rri ffpirnptoi^, hv yyruririv yytbuiiv xaXel («</». 
Math. vli. 

Tlicse positions of the pre-Sociatic.s may not be 
ultimately compatible with the outlook implied in 
their tracing of reason as well as other modes of 
mind to dependence on certain material mixtures 
in the bodily organs ; but complete cleames.s could 
not bo attained so early ; and it is interesting to 
lind that the most decided inatorialist, Democritus, 
lays most stress on reason as against the experi- 
ences of sense- [)erception. Perhaps, however, 
Democritus ought rather to be counted as belong- 
ing to the next phase, when attacks on the possi- 
bility of knowledge had to be expressly met. In 
his appeal distinctively to reason ho was at one 
with bis constructive contemporaries, however he 
might <]if!er in his ontology. 

(«) Plato and Aristotle. — When, in the Sophistic 
period, the subjective criticism that examined the 
mind’s own process was turned against the efforU 
of the early thinkers to arrive at truth in a direct 
objective way, Socrates, as a preliminary to recon- 
struction, set iiimself to examine the nature of 
the con<!ept. Though by Aristotle induction from 
particulars (iraytayifi), as well as the search for 
general definitions, is ascribed to Socrates, it was 
as a dialectical rather than as an experiential 
thinker that he be<*,amc most influential. His 
central etlbrt, as distinguished from incidental 
positions that interested eccentric thinkers like 
Antisthenes and Aristippus, was carried forward 
by Plato and then by Aristotle. For Plato 
reason, or coherent thinking, decidedly had the 
predominance, as a tost, over experience of par- 
ticulars. ‘Dialectic’ was conceived as a more 
general method than that of deductive mathe- 
matics, wliich implies it, hut adds untested hyjio- 
theses of its own. The appeal to reason, in Plato’s 
ideal system of knowleage, thus became part of 
a whole in which, while exporionco had a place, 
dialectic, with deductive mathematics at the next 
step below, was the mmiel of ultimately valid 
thought. At a higher stage than that of dis- 
cursive reason {Sidvoia) there was pure intellect, 
intuitive thought (vouf, by which true 

reality is to be grasped ; at a lower stage was 
opinion (56fa), not properly scientific bec^ause not 
dialectical or mathematical, which deals by more 
or less conjectural methods with the phenomena 
presented to sense-perception.* On the dialectical 
side, what had been partially formulated by Plato 
was definitively forinulate<i by Aristotle, w'ho 
stated the axioms since known as the ‘laws of 
thought,’ and made them the basis of his codified 
formal logic. Aristotle, on another side of his 
mind, was much more of a naturalistic inquirer 
into detail than Plato ; but, in his general view 
of the test or tests of truth, he remains faithful to 
the principles of his master. 

(r) Epieurea'ns and ^SVoMJtf.—The next period of 
Oreok thought, occupied as it was with the effort 
to formulate a rule of life for the individual in 
a cosmopolitan world for which the bond of the 
city-Stato had l>ecome a waning tradition, brought 
on the search for a more tangible reality than that 

I See Republic^ end of bk. vi., (or an exact account. 


of the metaphysics in which the Platonic and 
Aristotelian dialectic found its consummation. 
To arrive at some external reality in the most 
expeditious way was the theoretical problem. 
Then, without useless lingering over this, the 
philosophic learner could go on to the essential 
thing, which was practice. The great positive 
schools of this period, the Epicureans and the 
Stoics (o^.v.), while ditt’ering much in detail, 
solved tins problem fundamentally in the same 
way. doing back to the earlier thinkers, they 
developed more consistently the naturalistic side 
of their doctrines. The ruifinients could be found 
in them of theories which, in the explanation of 
mind, proceeded from the jihysiological organs 
and made the senses psychologically fundamental. 
From these rudimontH the new schools, with the 
long dialectical development of the intervening 

S criod behind them, worked out in considerable 
otail what we may call an experiential theory 
of knowledge. Not rational argument as such 
was the criterion, but a certain mode of experi- 
ence. Epicurus, while taking for his ultimate 
account of reality the atomism of Democritus 
(with changes that wore scientifically for the 
worse), completely inverted the position of Demo- 
critus with regard to the senses. For Epicurus 
sense-perception is the criterion : things are ex- 
actly as they appear. This is formally stated 
by Sextus Empiricus, who was our authority for 
the precisely opposite affirmation of Democritus. 
Epicurus, he says, affirms that 8ense*[)erception is 
trustworthy in its hold of reality throughout : 

t^v aloBTHTiv . . . jiidi iravT<{f tc ilAi)0cueiw ical ovTh> rh by 
kapfidytiy wt eTx« ^virenK avrb ^Kru'o (at/f. Math. viil. t)). 

The more elaborate doctrine of the Stoics 
equally adopted for its criterion sense-perception, 
though not indiscriminately, but only when it was 
perception of a certain kind. The diflercnce was 
in oflect that Zeno and his successors laid stress on 
an active element in the grasj) of external reality ; 
mere recipiency did not seem to them sufficient. 
Reality is seized, they said, by the (pavraala Kara- 
XtjTTiK ^ — a kind of presentation that is known to 
give a true account by the sense of possession that 
goes with it and the absence of any opposing pre- 
sentation. As Sextus (luts it, 

Kptnjpiov Aval rqf aArjOeiac rriy KurahijnnKiii' bf^yraaiay . . . 
fi.y)^y fxovirai' fvtrrripia (vit. 258). 

The part of X670S in the Stoic system, like that 
of vovi for Anaxagoras, is ontological. Tn one of 
its meanings is the law that runs through the 
world ; but reason as the procedure of the mind 
in dealing with the general is not for the Stoic 
theory 01 knowledge the ultimate test of truth. 
The ultimate test for the Stoics, as for the 
Epicureans, is experience. 

(</) Sceptics. — The opposition that this doctrine 
had to meet came from the sceptics, especially 
those of the New Academy. That the most 
reasoned scepticism should have proceeded from 
the Academy (y.v.) reveals its essential nature. 
For a time the attempt to build a positive system 
from the points of view developed in Plato’s 
Dialogues was abandoned, and his school threw 
itself into negative criticism. A sy.stem of con- 
fident dogmatism like that of the Stoics provided 
it with material exactly to the purpose, Carneades 
recognized his dependence on nis opponents when 
he said, parodying the verse that made Chrysippus 
the cflective rounder of the Stoa, el M 
XpOcriiriros ot)K tyta. The method was to ajiply 
to the Epicurean and Stoic tests of truth a 
stringent dialectic which, after the emergence of 
idealistic criticism, no naively realistic doctrine 
could hear. Indirectly, therefore, scepticism, 
earlier and later, was the preparation for the next 
constructive school, that of the Neo-Platonists, 
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which, arising independently, at length absorbed 
the Academy. 

{e) NeO'PiafonUts . — With a positive, and no 
longer a negative, aim, Plotinus revived the 
Platonic idealism, bringing into it more system 
through the study of Aristotle, and turning it 
critically against the Stoic materialism (see art. 
Niso- Platonism). Even sense • perception, he 
showed, is inexplicable from the basis of mere 
physiology ; but, for the tost of truth, ho turned 
away from sense and insisted on reason as that 
which judges. Mysticism, though a distinctive 
feature of his thought, does not furnish the 
criterion. For tho mystical experience, being a 
state beyond knowdedge, seizing upon that wdiich 
is beyond mind, cannot be explained to one who 
lias not had it. The reasoned system points to it, 
but does not include it as part of a couipletoly 
rational process : it is ^Ko-rao-is, a standing out of 
system. The system itself consists of demonstra- 
tions, and its criterion is reason. Thus, after 
a long and fluctuating process, thought had re- 
turnea to the dialectic and lode of Plato and 
Aristotle as oflering the soundest principles of 
knowledge yet discovered. 

This was, however, more clearly brought out by 
Proclus (A.D. 410-485) two centuries after Plotinus 
(204-270). For Plotinus the ideal of reason is an 
intuitive thought such as Spinoza ^ holds to be the 
highest order of knowledge. Proclus does not 
reject this, as ho does not reject the more dis- 
tinctively mystical experience beyond it ; but for the 
definitive test of trutn he selects a more generally 
applicable criterion. The criteria that tho thinker 
may use for himself in relation to different kinds 
of Muhjoct-niatter are many ; hut tho soul i.M a unity 
as wiill as a multiplicity ; and there must bo some 
universal criterion for every soul. This he finds 
to be neither pure intellect (i/ous) at one extreme 
nor sense- perception {afcrdijffii) at tho other, but 
discursive reason {\6yo%). Here is tho process of 
explicit formulation by which the higher is medi- 
ated to tho low'er and the lower to tho higher. 
The mind ina3»^ start from the glimpses of intuitive 
roasoii and may use sense-pcrceplion ivs material 
for criticism or confirmation ; but, if there is to 
be a system of knowledge, it must be established 
by a process of argument. The circumspection 
which ne ascribes to Plato in assigning their proper- 
part in knowledge to all the modes of mind is 
certainly to be found in tho passage where he 
gives til is guarded expression to jihilosopliical 
rationalism : 

el Toivvv t6 Hpiveiv ^vX'^v Cirriv— ou ydp irov rb iinArepov 
ttpiTiK^v e)^ei Bvva^iv—ij 2c (V i<m icai nKri$0Sf xat to Kpir^Kov 
cV (OTtv dfJLa Ktti rroAAd, icat. tLOVotiStft -q KpiTiKq Kai 

T4S o5i/ q p.ia ivvauis .* <f>aiq rif dv. b \6yos, (ftqtrofJitv 
(Couim. in Tim,, od. E. Diehl, Leipzig, lOUS, i. 254-Zfi6). 

As first matter, or mere possibility, below tho 
limit of true knowledge, is seized by a kind of 
bastard reasoning in Plato’s phrase), 

so the One, at the other extreme above knowledge, 
is seized by a kind of bastard intuition {v60<^ v(^). 
Thus every test finally has a certain resemblance 
to the model test of explicit reason. If the other 
tests are to be regarded aj) having their own 
validity, it must bo shown by arginnent how they 
can have it ; though argument, of course, cannot 
enable us to dispense with direct perceptions 
whether of intellect or of sense. 

For antiquity, therefore, what may lie called in 
the philosophical sense * rationalism ’ remained 
finally supreme. 

? » Medieval and modern use.-~-(a) Sr.holastidtim, 
n the inedi.'Kval schools rationalism {q,v.) be- 
came predominant in a narrowed sense. The 
passage cited above from Proclus might have been 
taken by the Schoolmen of Western Christendom, 
1 Eih. 11. prop. 40, Mchol. 2. 


without its qualifications, as a text to prove the 
exclusive value of their characteristic activity. It 
was long after Proclus, and long after the suppres- 
sion of tho school at Athens of which he W'a.s tho 
last great name, that the revival of pliilosopliical 
tlionght began in the West ; hut, w hen it came, it 
gave evidence of continuity w'ith the latest thought 
of antiquity. Its first great movement w-as an 
immense development of discursive reason. Pre- 
cisely because the Middle Ages liad lost the free- 
dom with w'hich in classical aiiliquity ultimate 
beliefs could he discussed, there was such an ela 
lioration of formal method as had never been 
know-n before. The vnlno of this must not he 
underrated. In a sentence from W. Ilamilton's 
I)iscu.s.swns in PhiUmiphy wliiidi Mill prefixed to 
tho first lKM>k of his Logic it is [mt thus : 

‘To tho Bchoolmeti tho vulgixr lang\jiVK<*s are principally 
Indehtctl for what preoiglon and analytic nuhlluly they poBsegs.* 
Groom IlohortHon says ; 

‘ All the world has hoard of schohvHtloiMn as an oppressn o 
83 'Btein of pedantic belief : it has still to he. known as a H.VHt» Tn 
of nitionalisui Btni(j^)j;lin{T to l>o’ (‘The English Mind,* Philo- 
sophical Hemains, London, 1804, p. 84). 

The reverse side of the case remains, of course, 
that this rationalism was very limited. Tho 
Schoolmen made a fine art of formal reasoning; 
but the habit of accepting traditional authority 
for facts and data was so fixe<l that the at tempt to 
bring again into view the claims of experience 
remained merely sporadic. To get out of tho 
circle of things taken for granted or assumed dia- 
lectically, a revolt against tho Sidiool-philosophy 
itself became necessary. The confrovmsy about 
the reality of universals was primarily ontological. 
By their contention that only particulars are real, 
and that tho genus or species is only a name in- 
dicating resemblance between tho members of a 
class, the nominalists wight seem nearer to modern 
expcriontialisin than tho realists, for whom class- 
names indicated a reality like that of the Platonic 
ideas ; but the methods of both were equalljr dia- 
lectical. An aid to the imagination in forming a 
notion of the time that it took now views about 
method to emerge is to remembor that tlieni is a 
longer interval between the exhortations of Roger 
Bacon to go to experience and those of Francis 
Bacon, thanlietwecn tho publication of tho Numin 
Organum (1620) and the present date. 

Roger Bacon is an isolated figure in the greatest 
period of Scholasticism, the 13th century. Another 
great English thinker, William of Ockham, in the 
next century, promoted by his dialectic the ilis- 
integration of the imposing dogmatism of St. 
Thomas Aquinas (g.v.) and John Duns Scotus (see 
art. Scholasticism). Then came tlie beginnings 
of tho new movement of humanisni {g.v.), taking 
the form at first of a more literary interest in the 
J/atiu classics. After the revival, in the 15th cent., 
of direct knowledge of Greek thought in its original 
sources, followed by the setting up, in tho lOtii, of 
older types of thinking, in conscious rivalry with 
the whole mediieval solieme of theology and phil- 
osophy, tho movement against Scholasticism took 
a more systematic new departure. 

(h) KxpcricntUilinni and raiionalimn, — This, in 
the I7th cent., expressed itself in tho cfl’ort to 
establish once for all the right ‘ method ’ of seeking 
truth. The new aspiration for firm knowledge, 
instead of barren disputes about insoluhle cines- 
tions, culminated for the time in the jiliilosophical 
reform.s of Bacon and Descar Las (yq.v.). Bacon 
not only clothed in tho most impres.sivc language 
the appeal to experionco as the test by which every 
claim to possess real knowledge must ho vcrifieif, 
hut also develo[)ed some genuine outlines of a 
theory of induction, no longer unsystematic, hut 
rising by stages from particulars to generals, as 
deduction descends from generals to particulars. 
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Descartes, hiiriself a discoverer in geometry, set 
against tlie sterile formalism of mere logic, which 
could bring out only what hod been implicitly 
asserted, the real deduction of new truth in the 
mathematical sciences. Thus began the two groat 
movemenis of philosophy known as English ex- 
periontiaiism and Continental rationalism; but 
It is important to note that these were not so de- 
finitely rivals as they had become later when Kant 
turned his ‘ critical ’ thought on both at once. The 
great Continental rationalists, Descartes, Spinoza, 
and Leibniz (yy.v.), all took occasion to reiiognize 
in some way tlio new departure of tho English in 
their appeal to experience. In all the English 
thinkers, on tho other side, unreduced elements 
from the rationalism of ancient science and of the 
Scholastic tra<lition remain over. It would be 
easy to show this in the case of Bacon, Hobbes, 
Locke, and Berkeley (57. v.). And Hume (y.v.), 
who carritsl farthest the oflort to resolve all ‘ prin- 
ciples of reason ’ into derivatives of pure experience, 
treated his results not as ‘ dogmatic’ but as ‘ scep- 
tical,’ i.*\ as suggesting nroblcms for reconsidera- 
tion ; linally abandoning nis first elaborate attempt 
to explain inatbeinatics as an essentially empiri(;al 
scionco. By Kant (y.v.), while the opposition 
with him arrived at the most explicit statement, 
the reconciliation of ‘reason ’ana ‘experience* as 
constituents of truth was most systematically 
attempted. Reason, according to Kant, does not 
merely enable us to arrive at ‘analytical* judg- 
ments implied in what has been already said, but, 
in inathcmatic.s at least, yields genuine new truth 
in the form of * synthetic judgments a priori,* 
Yet, while these are not given in mere experience, 
they have no valid ap]dication beyond all [Hissible 
experience. All true science consists in carrying 
reason into the construction of nature so as to 
make it intelligible to thought. Even those highest 
principles that seem to go beyond this have value 
only as furnishing jin ideal that tho actually work- 
ing system of science may try to approach and so 
gradually perfect itself. 

(c) The Kantian reaction and the revival of ex- 
peHentiallHin. — If we were to stop here, it might 
seem that now, as at the end of ancient thought, 
the supreme place, though with circumspection, 
was assigned to reason. Kant, however, aid not, 
even at first, approximately satisfy any consider- 
able group of thinkers. The problem oecame on 
the one side to develop him, on the other side to 
answer him. Hegel {q.v.) has been thought to 
have carried philo.so]ihical rationalism to the highest 
point. By a new logic, the whole order or the 
universe, ho seemed to promise, was to be shown 
forth as a manifestation of reason. Yet, curiously, 
his power appears most in a strong grasp of experi- 
ence intermittently attained, but unmediateu by 
any method fitted to carry general conviction. 
The next representatives of experientialism, in 
contrast, were men of pre-eminently deductive 
minds, whose strength was in roasonea exposition, 
and who, in the days of Scholasticism, might have 
been famous as irrefragable doctors. For the com- 
plex period at which we have arrived it is more 
true than ever, in the phrase borrowed by Hegel 
himself from Anaxagoras, that things are not * cut 
in two with a hatchet.* 

It would have contributed niucli to a clear issue 
for the thinkers just alluded to had they known 
Kant at first hand ; but they know him only in- 
directly or veiT” imperfectly, Comte, who, like 
Descartes and Leibniz amon^ modern philosophers, 
was a mathematician of onginal power, thought 
that he could explain even mathematics pbilosojmi- 
cally as based in generalizations from pure experi- 
ence (see art. Positivism). J. S. Mill (g.v.), who 
succoeded in founding a valid inductive logic by 


deducing the actual tests of experimental science 
from a general principle, ‘ the uniformity of nature,* 
fell back, for the proof of this, on the weakest 
mode of induction— viz. that ' induction by simple 
enumeration * which the Baconian canons and his 
own hod been devised to supersede. And this, in 
both cases, without any close consideration of 
Kant’s arguments for the necessity of a priori 
principles in the sciences of nature as in mathe- 
matics. It is not surprising that, both in France 
and in England, tho two countries whore the ex- 
i^orientialism that took sliapo from Locke liad 
been strongest, there wa.s a reaction— or a forward 
movement, as some put it— in the Kantian direct 
tion. For the whole of Europe, however, it must 
be .said that the predominant movement in the 
19th cent., tli rough the intlnonce on pliilosopliy of 
the enormous new developiiicnts in the sciences of 
experiment and observation, was greatly to enlarge 
the place given to experience as compared with 
that which it held in antiaiiity, and to reduce the 
principles of reason whicii science finds that it 
cannot do without to an attenuated form. The 
elaborate apparatus of Kant was not adopted by 
men of science; and in Germany the movement 
which took for its watchword ‘Back to Kant’ 
signified n return to the experiential side of Kant 
against the extreme speculative developments of 
his succes.sor8 (see art. Neo-Kantlsm). 

There is, however, it has also become clear, an 
clement in scientific knowledge not explicable as 
a resultant of accumulating experience. The most 
general principles of logic, whether of formal in- 
ference, of mathematical deduction, or of the 
natural and humanistic sciences, remain more than 
arbitrary linkings of ideas that can have their 
validity proved or disproved by tlieir aj)plicability 
to certain subject-matters. They are not in the 
end mere ‘ working by pot heses, ’ I’here is in reason, 
as Kant with all his over-el alMivation proved, an 
a priori factor in virtue of which wo aistinguish 
it from pure experience. 

4. A priori.— This term has been dealt with in 
a separate article, but calls for a brief discussion 
in relation to the present subject. Its source, os 
has Iweii shown, was Aristotelian. Aristotle dis- 
tinguished between that which is first in relation 
to us and that which is first by nature. In 
knowledge the experiences of seiiBe-porceplion are 
first in relation to us, i.e, in the oriier of genesis ; 
blit, since, in his view as in Plato’s, the fonnal 
essence (eWoi), expressed in a concept, is the de- 
termining reality of everything, the ideal of know- 
leilge for the philosophically trained mind is to 
begin with the general and proceed to particulars. 
Thus the syllogism, into whi^ all fonnal rea.soning 
can be throi^m if we need expressly to test its 
validity, is ' first by nature* ana has more in it of 
true cognition ; but induction, which is the pro- 
cedure from particulars to generals (^ <1x6 rjar 
Ka$* (Koerrov iwl rd Ka$6\Qv f^odot), is more (lersnasive 
and carries plainer evidence to the ordinary 
mind.^ Quite fitly, therefore, the term a priori 
was adopted by Kant as the technical expression 
for reason in its purity, proceeding, whether 
theoretically or practically, as something neces- 
sarily general and not to be derived from experience 
conceived as a sum of unrelated particulars pre- 
sented to the mind from outside. Since Kant the 
txpression has become a kind of shorthand, under- 
siood without reference to its historical orig[in or 
to any distinctive system. Those who use it do 
not imply that they are reasoning from a formal 
cause, which has priority in the Alistotelian sense 
as being the real essence; nor even that they 
regard their general principles as transcendental 
n the Kantian sense, <.«. as not derived from ex- 
1 See Top. I. IS, 106* IS, and Anal, Pr. ii. 28, 68 b 32 . 
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perience though having i^ssible application only 
within experience. Their claim is simply to be 
in possession of general princijiles, whatever the 
^urce of these, from which they are justitied in 
inferring propositions applicable to groups of par- 
ticulars. Herbert Spencer, while he is always 
classed with the series of tlie English oxperiential- 
ists, uses the term as freely as Kant, and he was 
at least as confident an a priori reasoner as Aristotle 
and decidedly less of an observer. The ground of 
his a priori, however, was quite ditterent. For 
him the order of genesis is the real order of nature ; 
and the a priori principles of the mind, though it 
can now apply tnern with scientific security, are 
valid only as the last result of accumulated ex- 
periences in the race and the individual. Yet, 
perhaps, in a very broad sense, a philosophical 
conception of the a priori akin to that of Aristotle 
or of Kant lurks bmiind. For experience, accord- 
ing to Spencer, does not simply consist of * feelings,’ 
but includeH * relations between feelings ’ ; and 
these are not dorlvativo, but constitute a kind of 
\ 670 f, or ratio, in which all explicit knowledge had 
a prior existence. Tn this extremely general sense 
of the a priori, Sjiencer also may be classed with 
the philosophical rationalists. 

5. Reason in ethics.— Moral conduct may be 
considered as practically determine<l either by the 
notion of an end of action, a final good, or by the 
notion of a law to which action ou^it to conform. 
In whichever way it is considered, both reason 
and experience must bo allowed a part in deciding 
what actual conduct shall be. For Greek and 
Homan antiquity moral philosophy was on the 
whole dominnted by the idea of an end or good 
(see artt. Ethics and Morality [Greek] and 
[Roman]). This might be derived from experience 
and treated as something empirical to which the 
means had to be sought ; or it might lie determined 
in relation to some metaphysical reality that was 
thought to confer on it its ultimate desirability as 
an end. In the latter case it would naturally lie 
regarded as ascertainable by the direct insight of 
reason. Plato’s idea of the good is conceived as 
the final object of rational insight, conferring on 
all ends their desirability as on all modes of ^ing 
their reality ; hut ho aamite that he cannot say 
what it is.* In Plato’s and Aristotle’s actual treat- 
ment of moral problems there is a mixture of points 
of view, both reason and experience lieing appealed 
to. This, however, docs not make the jjhilosophers 
illogical. Their ideal is that the end or the good 
should be rationally knowable ; but they recognize, 
in the conditions of human nature, the need for 
miKjh empirical balancing of one thing with another. 
The conceptions of * pleasure ’ as the end, inter- 
preted by Epicurus as in its highest degree tran- 
quillity, and of the ‘life according to nature,’ 
selecttni by the Stoics as their final good, may bo 
considered as experiential, in accordance with the 
theoretical philosophy of the schools that adopted 
them. In these schools, however, points of view 
(?amc decisively forward that led on to the later 
‘ ethics of law,* which in modem times has tended 
to become the type of rationalist, as distinguishe<i 
from experiential, ethics. The Epicureans made 
considerable use of the notion of keeping contracts, 
already present in the Aristotelian theory of 
justice ; and the Stoics brought the detail of their 
ethics under ideas of a natural justice or of a law 
common to all. This had much influence on the 
formulation of Roman legal conceptions. Neo- 
Platonism treated ethics on the whole from the 
metaphysical point of view, according to which 
degree of wortniness in ends corresponus to degiee 
of loalitT in the scale of existences. Christian 
ethics adapted, for philosophical systematization, 
1 /fejj. d. 606 . 


Stoic, Platonic, and Aristotelian positions, in this 
chronological order. Its notion 01 a divine legisla- 
tion tended to reinforce the beginnings that already 
existed of the ‘ethics of law,’ moral duties being 
put in the form of commands. Thus in the Middle 
Ages ethics took the name of ‘moral theology.’ 
In the early modern periotl a kind of ethics of law, 

{ )lac 6 d on natural or rational grounds, was formu- 
ate<l by Hobbes {q,v.). Its precepts nnght be also 
divino commands, l>ut they could be known, though 
not enforced, independently of all positive legisla- 
tion, human or divine, a.s declarations by natural 
reason concerning that which ought to be done. A 
certain end was fixed, viz. social peace and security 
as the general condition allowing individuals to 
seek their personal good, which is no one thing, 
but consists in a multiplicity of things that present 
themselvos as desirable in the course of exi»oricnce. 
The end being fixed, the ‘law of iiatmo’ in its 
ethical sense becomes demonstrable. Since, how- 
ever, all ends are considered as known only empiri- 
cally, and the law is determined ultinratcly by 
relation to these, Hobbes, though in part ratitinai- 
ist in his expressions, has always been classed 
with the experientialists in ethics and j>olitics as 
in general philosophy. His successors and oppo- 
nents, Cudworth and Clarke, with their appeal to 
‘right reason’ and ‘the fitness of things^ as the 
projier determinants of action apart from command 
or self-interest, w'cre stringently rationalist in form, 
but did not disentangle their ethics of law from 
the metaphysical pomts of view that they had 
inherited from Plato and his ancient or Scholastic 
successors. A new departure was taken by Kant 
when he insisted that tlie only generally valid form 
of ethics is that which expresses itself as the ' moral 
law,’ obligatory without relation to ends ; and that 
moral obfigation is rationally determined by itself 
without reference either to experience or to any 
metaphysical propositions about the nature of a 
reality ocyoncf experience. Ultimate moral judg- 
ments, stating what ought to be done, are deter- 
mined by ‘pure practical reason,’ as the ultimate 
types of assertion about what is or may bo real 
are determined by * pure speculative reason.’ This 
mode of ethical thought lias since been developed 
and modified with most originality by Rciiouviev 
(Science de la Morale, 2 vols., Paris, 1869) and by 
E. .luvalta (Tl Vecchio e il Nuovu Problcma della 
Morale, Bologna, 1914). For further details on 
rationalist positions in modem ethics see artt. 
Moral Law, Moral Oblkjation. 

6. Reason versus understanding.— An antitluisis 
that has had considerable importance historically 
is that which was set up by Kant’s distinction 
between reason in an eminent sense ( Vern nnft) and 
understanding ( Verstand). Understanding relates 
one thing to another within experience, but tloes 
not go forward to the ideal completion of exjieri- 
ence in a total system. Such an ideal completion 
is wrought by tne reason, which rises above the 
bounds of experience and affirms the three tran- 
scendental ideas of the soul as a permanent being 
(the psycholojBfical idea), of the world os a totality 
(the cosmological idea), and of God as the necessary 
l)eing who is the cause of the whole (the theological 
idea). These ideas of the rejason, Kant argues, are 
not theoretically demonstrable ; but neither are 
they theoretically refutable; and wo have the 
intellectual right to assert them as i»ostuhitea of 
the moral life. For, while this, being iiutoiu>mous, 
is independent of any metanliysical doctrine, it 
does not simply rest in iteeli, out claims that it 
shall find its fulfilment in a universe ordered in 
relation to its demands. By Kant’s idealist suc- 
cessors in Germany the antithesis of reason and 
understanding was often turned to account — in 
defiance of Kant’s aim at limiting the pretensions 
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of tlie Kpecniative reason — to claim the warrant of 
a higher faculty for their own utterances, all 
dotailod criticistn being treated as an affair of the 
* mere abstract understanding. ’ To English readers 
this procedure became familiar throu^jh its use by 
Coleridge n ml his disciples to discredit attacks on 
tradition, political or religious. The reason saw' 
in til is a deep meaning, placing it at once beyond 
the vulgar hostility of crude radicalism and the 
arid defences of conventional conservatism, both 
alike bound within the limits of the inferior pedes- 
trian faculty. In (iermany Schopenhauer {o.v.) 
made an attempt to turn tlie tables by contending 
that tlio understaiuling is always the originative 
thing, reason, as merely conceptual, being only the 
means of preserving consistency — e.g., to do reason* 
aide [verniinftig) is not necessarily to be moral ; it 
may mean only consistency in pursuing well -under- 
stood self-interest ; true morality implies a sympa- 
tliotic insight that is not merely rational. Unuer- 
staiiding no doubt includes what is below, but it 
also includes what is above, the process of logically 
connecting concepts— at once the instincts and per- 
ceptions 01 animals and the perception or * instiii<;t ’ 
of genius. This, however, means that Scliopenhauer 
in hisownmanner continued theold;distinction,whilo 
inve rting the referent^o of the names. This he could 
easily do by 1 imi ting ‘ reason ’ to its sense of ratiocina- 
tion. Wliatever the terms used, the distinction in 
fact remains. A mind so strongly developed on the 
side of the understanding, or of reason in its sense 
of ratiocination, as that of J. S. Mill could acknow- 
ledge that in some respects Coleridge had deeper 
insijjht than Bentham. And Comte, while main- 
taining the claim of his philosophy to complete 
‘ positivity,’ found that, because it was idiilosophy” 
ami not merely science, the supreme place in it 
belonged to certain ^vuea d’ensomble.* Theprol»- 
lem of a truly pliilosophical reform must oe to 
make the ‘ esprit d’ensomblo ’ predominate over the 
‘esprit do detail.’ ‘Dispersive specialism,’ w’hon 
uncontrolled, becomes an aberration of the human 
mind, relatively justify iiig that conservative re- 
action which at feast 'maintains the syntliesis of 
the past. The Coleridgian distinction, it is evident 
in tiio light of these testimonies, cannot be dis- 
missed os a mere verbal trick. The problem is to 
lind the right terms. Thus only can we hope to set 
ourselves free at once from arrogance and from con- 
fusion. Now the right terms are ready to our hand 
in Milton,* who puts into the mouth of Raidiael 
tlie declaration tnat the soul’s being is reason, 
‘discursive, or intuitive,’ ‘diU'ering but in degree, 
of kind the same.’ Those terms, taken no doubt 
from a Scholastic source, go back to Plato and 
Aristotle. Intuitive reason is the voDs of the 
Platonic theory of knowledge ; discursive reason 
is the Sidi'oia, The former corresponds to the 
reason of Kantism ; the latter to the understand- 
ing. Tlicse terms, ‘intuitive* and ‘discursive’ 
reason, have the advantage of accurately render- 
ing, w ithout arbitrary sjiecialization of meaning, a 
difference that really exists and is plain when it is 
pointed out. No difficult introspection is needed 
to see that there is a total grasp, a ‘synoptic ’ view 
of things, and that there is also procouiiro from 
point to point. But it must always be liorne in 
mind that, if the former is higher, it is unavailable 
till it has been mediated by the latter. The ideal 
of philosophic presentation is achieved by those 
who, like Plato and Berkeley, have both in due 
balance. 

Litkratiirb.— A s the antithesis between reason and experi- 
ence runs thronifh all the history of i>hnogophy, the following 
general authorities may first be mentioned : J. Burnet, Earit/ 
Greek PhUoeovhy'i^ London, 1908 ; H. Ritter and L. Preller, 
Bittoria PhilosophicB Grceea^, Qotha, 1888; P. Ueberweg, 
GrundriM der Geeeh. der Philosophies i.io, Berlin, 1009, il.i‘> 

1 Par. hosts V. 486-490. 


1916, ill.n 1914, Iv.ii 1916. On the Impossibility of reducing 
the supremo principle of inductive logic to ‘hypothesis/ 
Carveth Read, hogit^ London, 1914, p. 286 f. On rational 
and emi)irical ethics, T. Whittaker, The Theory pf Abstraat 
Ethics, Cambridge, 1016. On the ‘synoptic* view to which 
philosophy returns, J. T. Mers, Hist, of European Thought in 
the Nineteenth Century, iil., iv., ^inhurgh, 1912-14. 

Thomas Whittakkr. 

REBELLION, REVOLUTION, -Rebellion, 
in the sense of active resistance to established 
authority, is a phenomenon as old as political 
society ; the doctrine that there is a right so to 
resist was proclaimed somewhat late, and after 
the Reformation it came into collision with the 
theory that kings have a divine right to absolute 
power. The question was settled to their own 
satisfaction by the cliampions of absolutism, but 
Locke assorts {Two Treatises of Governments 
London, 1690, bk. ii. § 90) that a monarchy such 
as they advocate, arbitrary and unlimited, is no 
form of civil government at all; and ho shows 
that the question of a right of revolution is not so 
easily disposed of. Still popular judgment on the 
subject of the riglitfuhicss or wrongfiihiess of 
insurrection is so often iniluencod by religious 
considerations, by the ideas involved in the old 
theory of divine right {q.v.), that no fair conclusion 
can bo formed without an examination of tliis 
theory, apart altogether from its political and 
historical importance. 

All early government was monarchical, and the 
sovereignty of the ancient State was absolute. 
But this was not because of any belief in divine 
right, since on this and other kindred subjects 
men bad not begun to hold theories at all ; the 
reason was that they >vero not yet conscious of 
those rights as men and citizens which, by their 
very existence, limit the power of government. 
In more modern times, according to Blimtschli 
{Theory of the States bk. vi. ch. viii.), among the 
Greeks and (lormane, kings were refjarded as lieing 
of divine extraction hut not as being themselves 
gods or as supenor to human laws. The Romans, 
again, chose their kings as a rule by election, and 
did not recognize a supernatural descent oven for 
those who succeeded by inheritance, although they 
acknowledged the right of the gods to direct the 
affairs of the State (ib. ch. ix. ). It was in mediteval 
times that it first became the custom to talk of a 
king as the vicegerent or anointed representative 
of God, responsible to Him alone. Even usurpers 
like Pepin regarded themselves as wearing their 
crown ‘Dei gratia.’ Such a claim as that of Louis 
XIV. to a monopoly in his own person of political 
rights could not find even outward jostihcation 
except on the assumption that his power was 
divinely derived. 

There is a sense in Avhich this doctrine may bo 
said to be based upon the teaching of the NT. It 
did not come from the Jews, whose chronicles show 
them to have been, as a nation, more rebellious 
than law-abiding, whose kings besides were in the 
strictest sense servants of Jahweh, subject in all 
their acts to the censorship of His prophets. 
Moreover, the God of the Hebrew people some- 
times favoured insurrection, as we see in 2 K 18’, 
where it is stated that the Lord was with Hozekiah, 
the king of Judah, when ‘ he rebelled against the 
king of Assyria, and served him not.* 

On the other hand, the early Christian Church 
taught what amounted practically to a doctrine of 
passive obedience to the State. ‘ The powers that 
fce,* says St. Paul, ‘are ordained of God’ (Ro 13*). 
And again w’e find : ‘ Submit yourselves to every 
ordinance of man for the Lord^s sake : whether it 
be to the king, as supreme ; or unto governors, as 
unto them that ore sent by him ’ (1 P 2*"*)- These 
words were held, after the Reformation, to support 
the theory to which w’e have referred, that kings 
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were the anointed representatives of God, who, 
according to Louis XIV., reserved ‘to himself the 
right to judge their acta’ l*aris, 1806, ii. 

317). But such an inference leaves out of account 
the fact that the f^hviatian religion made a sharp 
distinction Injtween Church and State, between 
the all-embracing power of God and the mere 
temporal authority of the emperor. Its Founder 
was not a prince of this M-orfd, and He Himself 
expressly separated the things which were Cmsar’s 
from the tilings which were God’s (Mt 
Lk 20'-®). The only divine rule belonged to the 
Almighty, but tlio early Church jireachod an un- 
hesitating submission to the laws of the State, so 
long as these did not conllict with the higher 
mandate of religion (Ac 5^). 

The doctrine of an absolute sovereignty w'as first 
set forth in the form of a philosonhical theory by 
Ilobbcs, and he urged passive obedience to the 
authority of the State under all circumstances 
whatsoever. Hobbes supported this extreme form 
of absolutism by an ingenious use of the theory of 
contract, which Locke employed later for the 
contrary purpose of upholding the ultimate right 
of the people ‘ to remove or alter the legislature ’ 
—the .same theory which appeared at the time of 
the French Kevolution to jmstify violent resistance 
to the government. We have to bear in mind, 
when lending Hobbes and Locke, that both are 
animated by the spirit of partisanship and are 
writing to condemn and defend, respectively, the 
rebellions of their time. But Hobbes did not carry 
his premisses to their logical conclusion. If right 
lies with might, ns he asserts— and a.s has been 
held by J. Austin and the English jurists who 
strip sovereignty of ever^ attribute but force— then 
right is with the people lu any insurrection success- 
fully carried out. 

Tnere can, in fact, be no legal right so called to 
disobey the established law or the land. We iind 
it a.sserted, anar<diical and contradictory a.s it i.s, 
in .several of the American Declarations of Inde- 
pendence, along with otlier claiuiH not less open to 
criticism (Uitchie, Natural Rujhts^, pt. ii., esp. ch. 
xi.}. But a constitutional right of resistance is a 
contradiction in terms, absurd and unthinkable, 
llioiigh plausible in a certain degree on the old 
liypotliesis of a contract between a ruler and his 
subjects, according to which it was the part of the 
former to rule justly and of the latter to obey, the 
contract lasting only so long as cticli fullilled these 
obligations. 

T’here Is, however, another point of view. It is 
generally admitted that the end for which the 
State was instituted is, as Locke put it, ‘ the good 
of mankind ’ (ii. § 229). An<l there are conceivable 
conditions under which continued well-being may 
be impossible and the existence even of a nation 
may be threatened. Under 8U(;h circumstances it 
is generally agreed that there is a moral right or 
even duty of resistance. 

The Question then may properly be asked, When 
is rev6lution jusliliable? No rule can be laid 
down, although the first necessity is that the 
common good should urgently demand reform of 
a radical kind. Other considerations must be 
taken into account. From an ethical stand|K)int, 
resistance is to be attempted only where it seems 
to have a chance of being 8ucoeR.sful, and approved 
only where the victorious party has been able not 
only to overthrow the ruling administration, but 
to construct on its ruins a govcrnmcuit capable of 
preserving the independence thus attained. More- 
over, there is the reservation that this should be 
done only after every form of conciliation has been 
tri^, and where there are extreme misgovernraent 
and sullering so intolerable os to make the cause 
seem worth the price of inevitable misery and 


bloodshed. Given these conditions, no one will 
dispute the right of what Schiller calls the ‘appeal 
to Heaven* (Wilhelm Telit act. ii. sc. 2). Even so 
zealous a defender of the power of the Crown os 
Johnson was forced to admit that there is a remedy 
in human nature again.st tyranny : 

* W a sovereiijfii oppresves his people to a jrreat devree, they 
will rUe end cut off hie head ’ (Boswell, Life, oj Samuel Johmmit 
cd. H. Morley, London, 1884, ii. 144). 

Hence we may say that, on moral grounds, re- 
volution, like war, is to ho justified only by the 
neceasity which urges a nation to save its own 
existence at any t^ost. 

It has boon ireouently argued, in the praise of 
dcmocracjr, that the so-called right of revolution 
cannot exist under a popular government, because 
the resistance of a part of the community to the 
will of the whole is, firstly, immonil owing to the 
supreme ri^lit of the majority, and, secon<lly, futile 
owing to its superior might. Henry Sidgwick 
(The Elamvts uj PoliticSt London, 1891, p. GlOfi.) 
finds an element of sound r<^ason in both these 
arguments, but decides in favour of tlie right of 
the minority to follow the dictates of its reason 
and conscience, inasmuch as it may possess sujieriur 
knowledge and even have at its command superior 
physical force. Indeed, neither democracy nor 
any other form of goveniiiient can prevent the 
possibility of civil war. Bather, as Kant— himself 
an a<lvo(«ite of passive obedience — points out, the 
safety of a State and its security against internal 
dissension and discontent lie in the education and 
moral development of its citizens. This is tlio 
sense in which statesmanship may best be deiined 
as the art of avoiding revolutions. Ah Charleys 
James Fox is reported to have said (John Stuart 
Mill, Autobiography t London, 1873, ch. v.), the 
theory of a right of resistance is a doct rine to l>o 
forgotten by subjects and remembered by kings. 

Litskatcrb. — J. C. Bluntschli. Theory of the State, Eng. tr., 
Oxford, 188r» ; D. G. Ritchie, Natural Jiiuhtt^. Londnn, 1910 
(see alHo an esoay on *The llighU of Minoritiefi, in Ium Darwin 
and Hegel, do. 1893), The aubicct of tho cthloa of reHistnnj'c is 
discussed by T. H. Green, Philosophical Wtrrkifi, do. 1900, ii. 
455 if. Among Hume's Essays, vt. ii., Edinburgli, 1752, la one 
on passive olH!tUcnue. M. CAMPBELL SMITH. 

REBIRTH.— See Regeneration, Tran.smi 

GRATION. 

RECAPITULATION (Biological). —The bio- 
logical facts indicated by the recapitula- 

tion, rudimentary organs, reversion, retrogression, 
regeneration, rejuvenescence, and regression may 
be juolitably discussed together. 

I. Recapitulation. — All the higher organism- 
reveal in their development certain features wliicli 
recall a distant ancestry. On eu(;h side of the 
neck of the embryo reptile, bird, and mammal 
there are branchial pouches comparable to those 
which have a respiratory function and may or do 
persist throughout life in fishes and amphibians. 
In reptiles, birds, and inammals these pouches are 
on tho whole transient, like fleeting reminiscences. 
Tlie first seems to persist as the custachian tube, 
and the tliymns gland is connec.ted with another, 
but the rest pass away without persistent result. 
Similarly, tho embryos of higher vertebrates show 
fora time a notochord— a primitive skeletal axis 
derived from tho roof of the embryonic gut, and 
thus of eiidoderniic origin. It persists through- 
out life in Jancclets and lampreys, serving an the 
dorsal axis of the animal, as the forerunner of tho 
backbone which, from fishes onwards, develops 
from the mesodcu'inic sheath of tlie notochord. 
The notochord does not become the backljone, 
though perhaps serving as a sort of tissue-scafi'old- 
ing for it, ana every stage of tho replacement of 
the one by the other is to be seen in lishes. Yet 
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on to man himself the notochord appears in devel* 
opraent, has its short day, and passes, leaving but 
an unimportant vestige oehind. Similarly, in the 
establishment of the brain, the skull, the heart, 
and other important stmcturea the foundations 
are laifl dow n on old-fashioned lines, not directly 
suggestive of what is to follow. Thus in individual 
organo-geiiesis there is frequently a recapitulation 
of ’hislori< aI stages. The tlevelopment of many an 
organ is circuitous, as if the old paths had to some 
extent to he rc-trod, and yet the progress of a 
hundred thousand years may ho condensed into 
one day. Another aspect of the same fact is that 
the developing embryos of, sny, bird and reptile 
are for some days very much alike, moving on 
})arallel lines along the great highway of amniote 
iloveloprnent, but, sooner or later— about the sixth 
<lay in the case of the chick— their paths diverge 
and become distinctively avian and saurian. It is 
thus that the individual develoiuncnt (ontogeny) 
lends to recapitulate ra<iial evolution (phylogeny), 
that the past lives again in the present with a 
compelling force. Three saving clauses must be 
noted : (a) the recapitulation is on the whole very 
general and always much condensed j (6) the indi- 
vidual development (especially when there are 
larval forms) often has its recapitulatory features 
obscmred by secondary mlaptations to relatively 
recent conditions of life ; ana (r) a living creature is 
extraordinarily specilic from the very lirst— itself 
and no other. Yet it remains an important fact 
that t he organism’s inheritance garnered for ages 
docs in many cases express itself in a step-to-step 
development, from the general to the special, 
wdiich IS in some degree a recapitulation of stages 
in what is believed to have been the racial evolu- 
tion. But the doctrine of recapitulation is one 
that requires careful handling. 

2. Rudimentary organs.— Tlie fact of recapitula- 
tion leads nat urally to the occurrence of ruaimen- 
tary or vestigial structures, which linger on in 
dwindled expression long after they have ceased 
to 1)0 of use. Darwin compared them to the un- 
sounded letters in some words, quite functiunless, 
but telling us something of history. Some of the 
whales have deeply buried remnants of hip-girdle 
and hiiid-linih; birds have a vestigial and useless 
right oviduct ; tiie skate has a minute remnant of 
a gill in its s])iracle ; man has a useless vestige 
of a third eyelid, occasionally with a supporting 
cartilage, and a largo number of other historicid 
relics. Among vestigial organs may lie included 
those definite structures which apjiear in the 
course of development in \veak expression and dis- 
appear without leaving a trace. Thus the whale- 
bone whale has two .sets of tooth-rudiments which 
never cut tlie gum. But the list must not include 
tlioso structures which, though not attaining their 
original ex]»ression or form, are diverted to some 
new lino of development. Thus the spinnerets of 
spiders are morphologically equivalent to two or 
more pairs of abdominal appendages— much re- 
duced when compared with limbs, but in no true 
sense vestigial. The eustachian tube, which leads 
from the tympanic cavity to the back of the 
mouth, is a transformed and persistent spiracle, 
but it should not bo calh^d a vestige. In fact, one 
of the great methods of organic evolution has been 
the invention of novel structures by the rehabilita- 
tion or transformation of what is really very old. 
The three-linked chain of ossicles which convey 
vibrations from the drum to the internal organ of 
hearing was once in whole or in part included in 
the commonplace framework of the jaws. It is 
interesting to inquire whether there may not be 
vestigial functions and habits as well as vestigial 
organs and structure. Thus, according to Darwin, 
the dog that turns round and round on the hearth- 


rug before settling to sleep is making a comfort- 
able bod in imaginary grass. Its needless activity 
is a vestigial survival of what its wild ancestors 
did to a purpose among the rough herbage. 
Similar interpretations may be given of * shying* 
in horses and so on, but they must be considered 
critically. 

When, because of some defect in nutrition or 
the like, there is an arrest of development, an 
organism may present an appearance which recalls 
what is permanent in a remote ancestral type. 
Thus harelip in man has been compared to the 
naso-buccal grooves normal in cartilaginous fishes. 
It does not tend to clearness to call this sort of 
tiling a reversion ; it is an unfinishedness in devel- 
opment, often due in mammals to some extrinsic 
cause atfecting the mother. If, as the result of 
famine, war, over-work, poisoning, or other causes, 
infants are bom markedly arrested in develop- 
ment, it would be juritiliaole to describe this as 
reversionary, but it cannot be asserted that the 
ottspring of these imder-nvorage individuals would 
in conditions of good nurture be under-average. 
Many reversionary conditions exhibited by indi- 
vidual organisms are due to mcKlifications (indents), 
not to variations (new outcomes), and are not 
directly transmissible. 

3* Reversion.— In the art. Atavism it has been 
pointed out that what may be described as a hark- 
ing back to a more or less remote ancestor may 
not bo due to the re-asscrtion or re-awakening of 
ancestral hereditary contributions which have lain 
for several generations latent or unexpioj-sed, like 
dormant seeds in a garden. This must be re- 
emphasized, especially in the light of Mendelian 
experiment, for it seems probable that many 
domesticated races of animals (such as hornless 
cattle or tailless cats) have arisen by the dropping- 
out of some item or items in the heritable complex 
of the wild species or of its descendants. By 
taking advantage of the mysterious nature 
analysis or ‘ unpacking * of the complex pelage of 
the wild rabbit, man Tias established many true- 
breeding colour- varieties or races of domestic rabbit. 
It may happen that a crossing of two of these 
rR<;c8 results in offspring resembling the wild 
rabbit. But this is not to l»e regarded as a 
niysteriouB rehabilitation of a dormant * wild- 
rabbit character’ but as a 're-packing’ of what 
luul been previously sifted out. This is the 
Mendelian interpretation of reversion, and it is 
corroborated by many experiments. On the other 
hand, the sudden appearance of Btripe.s on the 
fore-quarters of a horse, or of a horned calf in a 
pure-orod hornless breed, may perhaps lie due to 
the re-assertion of a particular ' factor ’ which has 
lain latent for many generations. 

4 * Retrogression. — The term * retrogression ’ 
sliould 1)0 kept for cases where structures pass in 
the individual development from a higher to a 
lower grade of differentiation, or for cases where a 
similar reversal may be recognized, on presumptive 
evidence, in the history of a race. The larval 
ascidian is a free-swimming creature, like a minia- 
ture tad(H)le, with a brain and dorsal nerve cord, 
a brain-eye, and a notochord supporting the loco- 
motor tall. In the course of the subsequent adap- 
tation to a sedentary mode of life the nervous 
system is reduced to a single ganglion, the brain- 
eye disappears, and the tail is absorbed. As 
regards these structures the ascidian shows retro- 
gression, though it must be clearly understood that 
the adult is on the whole a much more complex 
organism than the larva. The respiratory pharynx, 
e.p., exhibits a high degree of differentiation. 
Individual retrogression is well illustrated in the 
life-history of many parasites. Thus the well- 
known SacouIinA, which is parasitic in crabs. 
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starts in life as a free-swimming Nauplius-larva, 
with three pairs of ap^ndages» a median eye, and 
a food-canal, which all disappear in the course of 
the adaptation to parasitism. Similarly the thymus 
gland is relatively large in most young mammals, 
put undergoes retrogressive development as age 
increases, and this again suggests tnat retrogres- 
sion does not necessarily imply any degeneration 
of the organism as a whole, but rather a re-adjust- 
men t to a changed mode of life. The gills of 
a tadpole exhibit retrogrewaion and are entirely 
absorbed as the lung-breathing frog develops. But 
the frog as a whole is obviously on a higher 
structural plane than the tadpole. Ketro^essivo 
changes are sometimes exhibited seasonally, as is 
seen in the dwindling of the reproductive organs 
of birds after the breeding period ; or at crises in 
the life-history, as in the extraordinary de-dii!er- 
entiation that occurs in the metamorphosis of 
insects ; or after serious injuries when a process of 
dissolution and reduction often occurs before the 
reconstitution begins. 

5. Reg^eration.— Great interest attaclies to the 
regenerative capacity exhibited by many animals 
and by most plants. It is exhibited in the repair 
of injuries, in the restoration of lost parts, and in 
the regrowth of a fragment into a whole. It is 
rarely exhibited in regard to internal organs by 
themselves, though it includes them if they arc 
removed along with a jKirtion of the body as a 
whole ; it is not common in. relation to wounds 
tb.at border on being fatal ; it has a curious sporadic 
distribution among animals, and this, taken along 
with other considerations, points to its occurrence 
lieing adaptive. Weismann in particular sought to 
show that the regenerative capacity tends to occur 
in those animals, and in those parts of animals, 
w hich are, in the natural conditions of their life, 
peculiarly liable to a frequently recui’ring risk of 
injury, provided always tliat the part is of real 
value, and that the wound is not fatal. The facts 
of regeneration are very remarkable, such os a 
fragment of begonia-leaf or potato-tuber growing 
an eutire plant, a spoonful of minced sponge grow- 
ing into an entire animal, one Hydra producing 
lialf a dozen when cut into pieces, a stariish arm 
forming a complete starfish, an earthworm growing 
a new bead or a now tail, a lobster replacing a log, 
a snail restoring its horn and the eye at the end of 
it forty times in succession, a newt^s eye making a 
new lens, a lizard regruwing a tail, and a stork 
repairing a great part of its jaw. It is difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that, in the process of difier- 
entiation that goes on in normal oevelopinent, the 
essential constituents of the inheritance are distri- 
buted throughout the body in all the cells though 
only a few of them are expressed in each cell. If 
wo think of the inheritance as a bog of diverse 
seeds, and of the colls of the l)ody as the thousand 
beds of a garden (some small animals have al>oat 
that number), dittering greatly in exposure or 
stimulation, w'e can imagine that, although each 
bed gets a representation of all the diiiereut kinds 
of see<lB, only a few will develop in each case. 
Under extraordinary circumstances, however, it 
might be possible to awaken in a particular set of 
boas a full representation of all the seeds, and it is 
something like this that occurs in regeneration. 
In some tissues the re-awakening is easy, as in the 
cambium of plants or the bodieB of polyps and 
simple worms ; in other cases it is impossible, os 
in the supremely differentiated nervous tissue of 
higher animals which cannot even replace its own 
worn-out elements. It is not difficult to understand 
that the re-growth should not alw’ays be perfect ; 
thus a lobster, instead of growing an eye for an eye, 
may grow an antenna instead, and an earthworm 
that nan lost its head may re-grow an anterior tail. 


Particularly instructive, linking regenerative pro- 
cesses back to recapitulation, are two facts: (1) 
the restoration is sometimes eifected by stages 
which are different from those of embryonic develop- 
ment, and (2) the final result, as in the case of a 
lizard’s tail or an insect’s foot, may be of a some- 
w'hat simpler pattern compared with the original- 
may indeed be of definitely ancestral type. 

The wide spread di.stribution of the regenerative 
c.apacity among organisms is to bo thonglit of in 
connexion {a) with the continual occurrence of 
recuperative processes that tend towards making 
goo(l the wear and tear of bodily structure, for 
regeneration is this in a more thoroughgoing 
fashion ; {b) with the frequent occurrence of asexual 
modes of multiplication, for it is impossible to draw 
a firm line between the development of a piece 
thrown off in the spasms of capture ami the develop- 
ment of a piece separated off ])y more spontaneous 
autotomy. Many a starfish habitually surrenders 
an arm when that is seized by an enemy ; as the 
creature has not a single nerve-ganglion in its body, 
there C4in 1x3 no question of calling its self-surrender 
deliberate ; yet this reflex autotomy exi)resse8 the 
fact that the creature has organically leanied the 
lesson that it is bettor that one memher should 
perish than that the whole life should be lost. 
But there is at least one starfish which separates 
of}' arms as a mode of multiplication, as olliers do 
to effect escape. 

6. Rejuvenescence. — It has been already men- 
tioned that the process of re-growiiig a lost part, 
or of restoring a wholefrom a fragment , isfrcqueiitly 
preceded by de-differentiation-— ii retreat prepara- 
tory to an advance. Thus regeneration is linked 
bai:k to retrogression. But another fact of great 
significance has rewarded C. M. Child’s prolonged 
study of Planarian worms : the process of recon- 
stitution of a fragment aeparateu olf citlier natur- 
ally or artificially, or of a form greatly reducetl by 
starvation, is preceded by a period of rejuvenes- 
cence. By rejuvenescence isnere meant that the 
fragment or starveling shows a higher rate of 
metabolism than when it was part of the intact 
organism or was untami)ered witli by starving. 
The rate of metabolism is ganged by the output of 
carbon-dioxide (measured by Tosliiro’s ‘ biometer’) 
and by the change in susceptibility or resistance 
to certain poisons, such os cyanides. Similar ex- 
hibitions of reiuveneseenco are discovered in llie 
asexual multiplication of hydroids and some other 
relatively simple animals, and it seems very prob- 
able that senesoence and natural doatli may ue in 
this way indefinitely staved off. On Chilfl’s view 
the process of differentiation necessarily iiivolvoH « 
retardation of the rate of life and a diminution of 
vigour, iHJcause of the establishment of eonijilexi- 
ties of striictiiro in the colloidal siibslrntum which 
forms the framow'ork of the cheniieo-f»liysical hasis 
of life. This complexity of stable frame.work adds 
greatly to efficiency, but it also increases mortality. 
The very simple organism has practically perfect 
processes of rejuvenescence ; in forms like the 
fresliwater polyp rejuvenescence is never far Ixshiml 
senescence; in more complex forms there have to 
be special periods for rejuvenescence ; in all the 
higher animals even this possibility is much re- 
strictod and senescence is inevitable. It may he 
that one of the several reasons why sexual lepro- 
duction by special germ-cells has rej)laced ascxuul 
reprwluction (and lias been added to it or kept 
along with it in eases, like Hydra, where it is far 
from being the main means of inultiplicati(jn) is 
that it aftbrds opportunity for re-organization or 
rejuvonescencG at the very start of the individual 
lire— thus lessening the risk of the organism Ixjing 
* lM)rn old.* 

Looking backwards over the various procesf-**. 
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briefly diRciissed in this article, we see the possi- 
bility of patli(»logical variation or modification at 
every turn. (1) The decree of development de- 
pemfs in some measure on the fullness of appro- 
priate nurture; the absence of certain stimuli in 
tlie nurture may inhibit the full expression of the 
inheritance. In man’s case we know that this 
fortunately works both ways, for changes of 
nurture may hinder the opening of undesirable as 
well as promising buds. ( 2 ) The rehabilitation of 
a long latent ancestral character may spell mischief ; 
it may Ihj that some types of criminals are an- 
aiilironisms of tliis sort. (3) Uudimentary organs 
often show a considorahle range of variability, and 
a disturbance of balance may be caused by the 
undue jirornincnce or activity of a structure which 
is normally <hvindling away. (4) It seems import- 
ant to recognize that a * ^at part of what is called 
disease (apart from nuorobic disease) may bo 
described as meUbolic processes which are occur- 
ring out of place and out of time. What may be 
advantageous in one organism or organ or stage of 
life may bo fatal in another. The involution or 
retrogression which besets the thymus is normal, 
but, if it besets the thyroid, it is likely to Ije fatal. 
The process which separates off the stag’s antlers 
every year would be a serious necrosis of the bone 
if it occurred elsewhere. With what would in 
other cases be a pathological product of the kidneys 
the male stickleback weaves the sea-weed into a 
nest. The capacity which is normalized in one 
animal to oflcct regeneration may lead to a danger- 
ous neojdasm in another. 

7 . Regression.—* Regression ’ is a term applied 
by Galton and Pearson to the tendency exhibited 
by the oflspriiig of the extraordinary members of a 
stock to approximate towards the mean of that 
stock. It probably holds only in regard to blend- 
ing characters, such as stature, and not in regard 
to Mendelian characters. It works both ways, 
levying a succession tax on the highly gifted and 
on those unusually defective. The mean height of 
the sons of a thousand fathers of 6 ft. will be 5 ft. 
10‘8 in., approaching the mean of the general popu- 
lation ; the mean height of the sons of a thousand 
fathers of 5 ft. 6 in. will be 6 ft. 8’3 in., again 
approaching the moan of the general population of 
sons. The reason for the fact of filial regression is 
that the ancestry of any ordinary member of a 
human community is always a fair sample of the 
general population. Here again we have an illus- 
tration of the past living on in the present, the 
thread uniting the various subjects treated of in 
this article. 

See further artt. Age, Biology, Development, 
Evolution, Heredity, Life and Death (Bio- 
logical), Ontogeny and Phylookny. 

C 1 TKRATURR.--C. M. Child, SfTie8cenc€ and Rthtvenueenee^ 
Ohicufiro, 1916 ; A. iDastre, La Viset la iwnrt, Park 190S. Eng. 
tr., Loudon, 1911 ; E. Metclmikoflf, The FroUmgatxon of Life, 
Eng. tr., London, 1010; C. S. Minot, The Problem 0 / Age, 
Growth and Death, do. 1908 ; K. Pearson, The Grammar of 
Science^, do. 1900 ; R. Semon, |I>i« Mneme ale erhaltendee 
Prinzip im Wechsel dee organiichen Gezchehene, Leipzig, 1904 ; 
J. Arthur Thomson, Heredity^, Ijondon, 1913 ; A. Weismann, 
The Evolution Theory, Eng. tr., do. 1004. 

J. A. Thomson. 

RECEPTIVITY.— ‘ Receptivity ’ is a techni- 
cal term used by Kant and those influenced by his 
philosophy, and employed in one definitely re- 
stricteii way. Kant always talks about the 
‘ receptivity of impressions f and uses this expres- 
sion to descrilie the sensuous faculty of the human 
soul. Sense is to him a mere f equity of receiving 
passively what comes to the mind from a source 
outside of it ; it is thus distinguished from under- 
standing, which is a faculty in virtue of which 
the mind originates the concepts necessary for the 
scientific activity of thought. 

The notion of sense being a receptive faculty is 


ultimately derived from the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy. But the Aristotelian theory of the nature 
of the sensuous faculty diflers markedly from 
the Kantian. According to Aristotle, sense is a 
faculty, and the sense-organ is an instrument, by 
which we receive in consciousness those character- 
istics which, taken together, constitute the form 
or knowable nature of material objects; but, 
while receptive, sense is at the same time discrim- 
inative, f.^., it is able to distinguish the different 
sensuous qualities and to conibine them (when 
they are compatible) in a single perception. 
Hence, according to Aristotle, sense manifests the 
characters both of receptivity and of spontaneity, 
features which Kant wished to assign to diverse 
faculties of the soul. 

LiTgRATTTRR.—KRnt, Critique of Pure Beason, tr. J. M. D. 
Moiklejobu, London, 1800, pL i. ‘ TraniicendenUl ^Bathetic’ 
beginning), pt. ii. ‘Transcendental Ix>gic' (at beginning); £. 
Wallace, OuHinee of the Philosophy of Aristotle^, London, 
1883, p. 87 If. ; W. Windelband, Hist of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 
London and New York, 1893, p. 160. G. R, T. RosS. 

RECHABITES. — Althcugh the very existence 
of the Rechabites as a clan or community distinct 
from, and yet at least to some extent incorporated 
in, Judah would have been unsuspected save for 
the narrative of Jer 36, it is evident from the 
language there used that Rechabite characteristics 
were well known at the end of the 7tli cent. B.c. 
It was maintained by Jeremiah ( 2 ^"^*)— perhaps not 
altogether justly, inasmuch as the prophet did not 
make allowance for the Canaanite elements in 
Israel— that his own nation had shown a fickleness 
in religion the like of which could bo seen in no 
other people ; and, by way of contrast, he showed 
the loyalty of the Rechabites to ancestral custom. 
Although the literal meaning of Jer 36* is perhaps 
not to be pressed, the natural inference from tliis 
statement is that the Rechabites were not very 
numerous, since ‘the whole house’ (by whiem 
phrase we should naturally understand at least the 
adult male members) were taken by Jeremiah into 
one of the chambers of the Temple. Thereupon, 
in response to an invitation to drink wine, the 
Rechabites are represented as saying : 

* We will drink no wine : for Jonadab the Mon of Rechab our 
father commanded us, saying, Ye shall drink no wine, neither 
ye, nor your sons, for ever : neither shall ye build house, nor 
sow seed, nor plant vineyard, nor have any : but all your days 
ye shall dwell in tents ; that ye may live many days in the larni 
wherein ye sojourn. And wo have obeyed the voice of Jonadab 
the son of Rechab our father in all that he charged us, to drink 
no wine all our days, we, our wives, our sons, nor our daughters ; 
nor to build houses for us to dwell In : neither have we vineyard, 
nor field, nor seed : but we have dwelt In tent^, and have 
obeyed, and done according to all that Jonadab our father 
cotninanded us.' 

The * Jonadab the son of Bochah ’ here referred to 
is evidently the same who is mentioned in 2 K 
IQinir. 1 ^ supporter of Jehu in his attack on Baal- 
worship. From the fact that he is tuiJled by the 
Rechabites * our father * it might be inferred that 
ho was either the founder of a sect or gild or the 
e^ionymouB ancestor of a clan. Such an inference 
is, however, inadmissible, since Jehonadab himself 
is described (2 K 10 ^) as * son of Rechab ’ ; it 
scorns better, therefore, to understand the word 
' father,’ as in Jg 17^*, as used of a religious teacher 
or law-giver. It is not improbable that it was in 
the days of Jehu that the primitive Decalogue 
setting forth the exclusive claims of Jahweh to 
the ritual worship of Israel was drawn up (see art. 
Israel), and at the same time Jehonimab may 
have given to his own clan the rule of life which 
thenceforth for more than two centuries they held 
fast. 

The term ‘Rechabite’ has freouently been re- 
garded as equivalent to ‘ teetotaller,’ but it is to 
be noted that abstinence from wine was but part 
of the rule which Jehonadab imposed upon his 
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people, the sura total of which was insistence on 
the continuance of a nomadic life and on the 
repudiation of all Canaanite civilization. Jere- 
miah did not offer the Kechahitcs broad, which, 
with the Chaldtean army in occupation of the 
land, was perhaps scarcely to be obtainetl ; but it 
may certainly be inferred from the Rechahites’ 
refusal to cultivate land and to sow seed that they 
also abstained from cereal food, living in nomadic 
fashion on milk. The intense interest of the 
episode lies in the fact that the Rechabitcs, having 
no concern with agriculture, could have had no 
share in the great agricultural feasts— the only 
feasts made obligatory in the older documents of 
the Pentateuch (Kx ; cf. Dt 16^*^^) — 

and consequently no share in the sacrifices offered 
on the occasion of these feasts (Ex 23“* 34“). In 
2 K 10^, indee<l, Jeiionadab is represented as 
accompanying Jehu when the latter Avent in to the 
temple of Baal ‘ to '"tier sacrifices and burnt ofler- 
ings ' ; but, since these Kacrificcs were offered to 
Baal, whose worship Jehu Avas bent on destroying, 
no argument can be <)raAvn from the incident as to 
Jchoiuidab’s view of sacrifice, even if ho really was 
associated Avith Jehu on this occasion. 

The great proplnds of the Sth and 7th centuries 
B.c. (see Am Hos 6®, Is Mic 6®‘®, 

Jer 7-* (if. lit 523) ^ij language Avhich can 
scarcely Im 3 interpreted otherAvise than as meaning 
that, according to the tradition to which the 
prophets confidently appeal, sa-crifice AV'as unknown 
in ancient Israelite religion ; and, although it may 
bo urged that those few passages can have little 
Aveiglit against the vast mass of testimony both of 
the Pentatench and of the historical books, the 
Avonder is, Avhen aa’o consider the dominance of 
Zaclokito religion and its iniluonco on the Hebrew 
Scriptures, not that w'o possess so few pas8ag(‘8 
in denunciation of sacrifice, but rather that Ave 
possess any at all. 

It is significant that the first prophet Avhose 
denunciation of sacrifice has come doAvn to us is 
Amos, the shccp-brccdor of Tekoa, i.e. a man 
Avhosc manner oi life, though he lived in a per- 
manent (lAvelling, may be supposed in many 
respects to have approximated to the nomadic 
ratiier than to the aLaicultural life. Whether 
Amos, like the Rochabites, rejected Avine is un- 
certain. He denounces the drinking of Avine in 
the case of the Nazirites (2^^)^ auj jjg certainly 
disapproved of the probably excessive wine-drinking 
at Bethel ('P) ; but the more natural interpretation 
of such passages as 2’® 4^* ® 6“ is that he did not 
object to agriculture in itself ; and the same is 
probably true of Hosea and the other pre-Exilic 
prophets. 

But, although the Rochabites kept their nomadic 
customs down to the last days of the kingdom of 
Judah, yet even they, or at all events some of 
them, Avere finally compelled, at least to some 
extent, to abamlon their ancestral rule ; for in the 
days of Nehemiah (3^^) a Rechabite, Malchijah by 
name, repaired a portion of the Avail— a fact Avhicli 
implies that some members of the clan had adopted 
a iixed habitation. Doubtless in Israel proper the 
change from nomadic to agricultural life Avas 
accomplished only gradually, and was more rapid 
in some clans than in others. Probably, as the 
prejudice against Canaanite civilization was i^radu* 
ally broken doAvn, certain elements more delmitely 
associated with (janaanite religion would still be 
resisted for a considerable time. Thus Hosea, 
though he says that Jahweh has riven the corn 
and the wine and the oil (2®), regards raisin cakes 
(3^) as an element of heathenism. 

One thing, however, is certain ; what was 
possible for the Rechahites Avas possible for other 
tribes also. The unity of the nation Avhich later 


Hebiw Avriters asc^ribe to the period of the mon- 
archy is not attested by the older documents. 
The genuine Israelites — t.e, the immigrant clans 
Avho subjected the (*anaanites— brought in Avith 
them a monotheistic religion immeasurabiy 
BU|)erior to the nature-worship of Canaan anil 
possessing neither sacrifice nor other barbarous 
rites. It is their voice that speaks in the noblest 
passages of prophecy and of the Psalter, and they 
are the true precursors of Jesus Christ. 

Litkmatjirr.— fioo W. H. Bennett, art. * Rochabites ’ In HDB 
ami bihliojfraphy there ifivon. H. KeNNKTT. 

RECOGNITION.— I, Recognition is the psy- 
chological process by Avhie.h an object presented 
in perception or imagination gives the impression 
of having already formed part of our experience. 
The term ‘object’ is hero used to include anything 
from a sensory quality, colour, taste, odour, etc., 
to the contents of a novel or a philosophical system ; 
the most frequent cases arc, hoAvever, objects of 

S tion, as persons, animals, buiklings, scenes, 
es, etc. The impression of ‘ already experi- 
enced ’ may have any tlegree of circumstantiality ; 
thus a face, a gesture, a foreign Avord, may appear 
vaguely familiar Avithout any definite thought of 
the previous occasion or occasions on Avhich it 
atiected us, while an odour or a scone may call 
up with extreme vividness the exact date and 
all the important details of the earlier experi- 
ence. 

2. Recognition has really two distinct stages, 
the second of which frequently remains unrealized. 
There is first the ‘sense of familiarity,’ an im- 
mediate aAvareness that the presented object is not 
ncAV to us; this sense may not be formulated in 
Avords, or in any cognitive terms, but may remain 
a mere feeling ; practically it sIioavh itself in our 
adaptation or adjustment to the object; during 
mental abstraction a key, e.g.^ is grasped in a 
ditlbrent way from a knife or a jiair of scissors. 
Common words, everyday objects, freouently 
repeated sense-qualities, etc., rarely pass beyond 
this stage of immediate, direct, or indefinite re- 
cognition. The second stage is that in which 
associated ideas arise in the mind, the name of a 
person seen, the place where a former meeting 
look place, the toj)io of conversation, etc. ; such 
memories circumstantiate the process of recogni- 
tion, and verify it if doubtful. Tins is mediate or 
definite recognition — recognition in the strict sciiHe 
of renewed cognition. It is obvious that, as a form 
of knowing, recognition may be true or false, 
correct or incorrect. An ‘already experienced’ 
may fail to be recognized, may nut excite the sense 
of familiarity, or call up the associated ideas; a 
scene revisited after a term of years may impress 
us as quite unfamiliar ; a professor of pnilosopliy 
is said to have read an article in an encycdiqiwdia 
with much approval, and to have been greatly 
surprised to finu his OAvn name at the end. Again, 
a ‘new* object may give the sense of fainiHarity 
that belongs to one that is ‘ old ’ or already experi- 
enced ; an event that is being enacted before our 
eyes appears as if it were the repetition of some- 
thing we have already known, and Ave seem to 
anticipate the details that are to folloAv. A 
modiii^l form of this error is when an imagined 
event, a tale read, nn adventure desc.rihed, or a 
dream is falsely recognized as a real event tliat 
has happened to oneself— the so-called ‘natliological 
lying.' Experiments show also that the degree of 
subjective certainty or eonlidcnco has very little 
relation to the objective accuracy of the recog- 
nition ; a correct judgment may he hesitant and 
uncertain, while a raise recognition may have 
absolute confidence behind it. 

3. The psychological problem which arises is 
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that of the anal^’sis of the process of recognition, 
as it actually occurs, the conditions on which it 
depends, and the dillerences between its forms. 
Tlie classical theories of recognition are those 
which emerged in the controversy between Hofi'ding 
and Lehmann (see Literature below). According 
to Holfding, the typical form of recognition is the 
iiiimcdiate ; it represents the iirst stage beyond 
pure sensation towards ideation, a half-way or 
transition process, in which memory is involved, 
a ‘ tied ’ or ‘ implicate idea,’ as ojmoaed to the * free 
idea’ of the memory -image. When a stimulus 
which has already given rise to a sensation (of 
colour, sound, or the like) is repeated after an 
interval, the new sensation will he ditrerent from 
the old, because of the latter’s previous occurrence. 
Further, Hoffding holds that this modiiication 
takes place through the re-excitation of the earlier 
sensation and the fusion of this element with the 
new or direct presentation. The revival may not 
he a separate or conMuous one, the fusion being 
between [)rocesses rather than products. U A 
represents the direct sensation, and a its imago or 
indirect revival, then recognition is really a com- 
plex of A + «! -h + etc. llod'ding prefers the 

formula whore a represents the one or more 

past experiences called up by the direct process A 
and combining or fusing, subconsciously, with it. 
The theory was connect^, inconsistently, it may 
be said, with the physiological assumption that, 
when a sensation is repeated or revived in memory, 
n similar modification takes place in the same part 
of the brain as the oriLdnal prooess ; each time it 
occurs, some trace is left, by which the change 
hooomos easier with each snccessive repetition. 
Bain ‘ had already oscrilied to this supposed fact 
the effect of repetition in making any single im- 
pression adherent f i.e. more firmly impressed on 
the mind, more easily retained ana recalled. The 
nervo tracks become mf)re practicable the oftener 
they are traversed. * A process,’ as James says, 
Mills its old bed in a diilerent way from that in 
which it makes a new lied. ’ * Psychologically Bain 
infers only * that a present oocurrenoe of any object 
to the view recalls the total impression made by 
all the previous occurremios, and adds its own 
effect to that total.’ Thus there is a constant re- 
instatement of past impressions, and a corres{)ond- 
ing dee^iening of the present impression, as an 
experience is repeated. But for Hfiffding a sensa- 
tion or jierception actmires through this repetition 
a distinguishing marK — the marx or character of 
knownness, or familiarity, by which it is clearly 
<li 8 tinguished from entirely now sensations, or new 
peremptions. 

4 . Lehmann’s theory takes mediate recognition 
as the typical form, and association by contiguity 
as the process chiefly involved in it. When an 
object is first perceived, we assooiato with it some 
of its accompanying events or circumstances — with 
a person, e.g.^ the name, the actions, or the words ; 
with a sense-quality, its name also, or its effect 
upon us, some determining mark, some *head of 
classification.’* On a second occasion, the object 
tends to call up, by contiguity association, in 
memory the associated name or mark ; this, ac- 
cording to Lehmann, is recognition. When the 
ideas are distinct (date, scene, etc.), we have de- 
finite or circumstantial or explicit recognition; 
hut, after freouent repetitions, an object may cease 
to call up definite associates ; these remain below 
the thresnold of consciousness, hut are none the 
less active, and we have implicit or immediate or 
direct recognition, which is thus a reduced form of 
the first type. James states it clearly when, 

1 The Senm and the London, 1868, ipp. 838, 849. 

3 PrineipUa qjT Payehelogy, 1. 674, note. • /ft. 


referring to the recovery of a name which we have 
sought tor some time, he says : 

*It tingles, It trembles on the verge, but does not come. 
Just such a Ungling and trembling of unrecovored associates is 
the penumbra of recomition that may surround any experience 
and make it seem familiar, though we know not why.’ i 

5 . Ilooent experimental work suggests that the 
prooess of recognition is much more complex and 
varied than eitnor of the above theories implies, 
and that we learn to know a repeated object by 
different signs or marks, just as we learn to know 
a distant or a near, a beautiful or aii ugly, object. 
The characters which we learn to use as sigus of 
repetition, or of the ‘already experienced,^ vary 
for different material for different individnalH, 
and for the same individual at different times and 
for different purposes. They are, e.y., ( 1 ) the 
facility or ease with which we perceive or notice 
or grasp the object, its clearness and definiteness ; 
( 2 ) the feeling of a^eeabloness or pleasure, which 
often accompanies this facility ; (3) verbal or other 
determining marks attached to the object on its 
earlier occurrence, and recalled by ‘ association ’ ; 
(4) expectation or anticipation of changes or etlects 
of the object, which are in fact realized, etc. (5) 
But the principal mark arises from the fact that 
our organic ana intolloctual reaction to a repeated 
object is different in a very characteristic way 
from that to a totally or partially new one. In 
the latter case, if we are interested, we make an 
effort to appreciate the object, ‘ run the eyes over ’ 
the outstanding points, imitate a movement with 
our head or limbs, try to follow a sound with our 
inward voice ; by this means wo appropriate it, 
link it on to our self ‘complex.’ When it is 
repeated, the whole reaction, through the law of 
ha nit, runs off with little or no effort, and the 
attitude of appropriation is instinctively taken up. 
Whore for any reason the self-feeling is absent or 
weak, or whore reactions do not easily take place, 
as in illness or senility or in any temporary lack 
of attention, recognition fails ; in extreme mental 
feebleness or degeneration the simplest everyday 
impressions may appear entirely new and strange, 
however often re[)eated. Conversely, in intense 
pathological self -absorption, the strangest and 
newest objects may give the illusion of ‘ the 

In the former case recent events may lie 
revived as memories, yet fail of recognition ; re- 
cognition and re])roduction are, in fact, distinct 
processes. Recognition, says Clapariide, implies 
a previous act of synthesis, an attachment to the 
personality. When the iinpression or image is 
re;>oate<i, it is coloured by tne self-quality, as it 
wore, which it received from being taken up or 
assimilated into our consciousness.* There is 
accordingly a primary and immediate certainty, 
given by the immediate feeling or attitude of the 
self to the impression ; this is either weakened or 
strengthened by the memories and associations 
that suhsec^uenUy arise, which, if adequate, make 
the recognition into a definite or circumstantial 
one. False recognitions mostly depend on the in- 
stinctive confidence in the primary feeling, which 
may be misled by some partial similarity between 
the new and some old impression. 

The very interesting experimental w’ork on the 
subject of recognition is summarized in Katzaroff 
and other papers; see references in Literature 
below. 

LiTHHATCRa-~H. Hfiffdlng, OndiMi of Pupehology^ Eng. tr., 
London, 1891, * Uber Wledererkennen,' vierteij. fUr unaa. Phil. 
xiii. [1889] 4Z(U68, and xW. [1890] 27-40, 167-206, 203-316, *Zur 
Theorle deg Wledererkenneng,' Phil. Wttd. viiK (1892J 86-96; 
A. Lebmaim, ‘ tJber Wledererkennen, ' PhiL Stud. v. [1889] 06- 

1 1. 674. 

• Olauarftde and Baade. ’Reoherchei exp. 8ur un cas 
d'hypnoge,' Jrchipet da Payeh. vlU. [1909] 887, quoted D. 
Katauroff, fft. xi. 96. 
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166, *0rit. und exper. Btudien iiber das Wledererkennen,’ Ph4L 
Stud. vll. [1^1] 160 ff. ; A. Allin, tfber da« OnirAprineip der 
AiSOoUUiim^ Berlin, 1896, *The Recotniition*theoi 7 of Per* 
ception,* AJPs vii. [18961 287-278, ' Recojjrnition,’ Psych. Rev. 
ill. [1896] 642 648 ; James Ward, ' AMiniilation and Ass^iation,' 
Jftmf xviii. [1803] 847-802, xix. [1894] 600-682; WilUam James, 
The rrinciples Cff PsyeholMy, 2 vols., London, 1801 ; Max 
OfTncr, Dae GedUchtnie, Berlin, 1009 (Biblioaraph)') ; D. 
Katzaroff, ‘ Oontributlon k I’^tude de la reoognition,' and B. 
Ctapar^de, ' RecoK’nition et Moi-i'te,' in Archives de Psych. xL 
finil] l~78, 70-90: H. Berirson, Matter and Memory ^ Engf. tr., 
Loridon, 1911. Recent experimental papers on recoicnltlon are 
to bu found in the pHychologteal Monogr^hs for 1016 (Pritioelou, 
N. J.) by G. A. Feingold (no. 78), and R. B. Owen (no. 86), in 
A JPs XXV. [19ir>j 217-228 (E. F. Mnlhall), 818-887 (E. L. 
Woods), and in Studies /rmn the Psyoh. Lab. qf Bedford College, 
London, 1016, pp, 29-«6(L. G. Fildes). 

J. L. McIntyre. 

RECONCILIATIO/..-S 00 Forgiveness (NT 
and Christian), LIat/^aTION (Christian). 

RECORDING ANGEL. -In all the early 
literatures of world the angel is oallod upon 
to perfonn % .notley variety of tasks. The uni- 
vcr^ was recognized to bo tne scene of a ceaseless 
divine activity, llut it puzzled men to know how 
God, who was [mre spirit and infinite, could come 
into actual contact with matter, which was im- 
pure, imperfect, and finite. Hence arose the 
notion of the angel, a kind of offshoot of the 
divine, a being semi-human and serni-divine, 
standing on a lower rung of divinity than the 
Deity, mingling freely witn earthly creations and 
exercising over them an influence bearing the 
8trongti.st resemblance to that which came directly 
from the Deity. The angel, in other words, 
bridged the yawning gulf Ixitwoen the world and 
God. It follows from this that, as the innumer- 
able experiences of man during life and after deatli 
were subject to angelic inlluohces, the latter had, 
in the imagination of early peoples, to be pigeon- 
holed into separate and independent departments 
of activity. Each angel had its own specialized 
task to see to, and each religion particularized 
those tasks in its own way. The idea of a record- 
ing angel charged with a peculiar task of its own 
and bearing a distinct name or series of names 
figures in Judaism, Christianity, and Muham- 
madanism. The function wliich it performs is, 
in the main, identical in all the throe religions 
systems, but the details vary considerably. 

In Judaism the work of the recording angel is 
that of keeping an account of the deeds of indi- 
viduals and nations, in order to present the record 
at some future time before man’s heavenly Maker. 
The presentation of this record may take place 
during the lifetime of the individual or nation, or, 
ns is more often the case, after death ; and upon 
this record depends either the bliss or the pain 
which is to be apportioned in the after life. In 
the OT there are throe passages which form a 
basis for these ideas. In Slal 3^ it is said ; ‘ Then 
they that feared the Lord spake one with another : 
ancT the Lord hearkened, and heard, and a book of 
remembrance was written before him, for them 
that feared the Lord, ajid that thought upon his 
name.’ J ah well hears what His righteous servants 
say and resolves to reward them at some future 
time for their steadfastness. The figure of speech 
is derived from the custom of Persian monarclis, 
who had the names of public benefactors inscribed 
in a l)Ook, in order that in due time they might be 
suitably rewarded.’ In Ezk 9^ the man * clothed 
in linen wliich had the writer’s inkhom by his 
side,’ is bidden to *go through the midst or the 
city, through the midst of Jerusalem, and yet a 
mark upon the foreheads of the men that sigh and 
that ory for all the abominations that be done in 
tlie midst thereof.’ This man * clothed in linen’ 
is one of the six angels sent to exact speedy pimish- 
1 Cf. Herod. III. 140, v. 11, viil. 86. 


ment upon the defiant city of JeruHaleni. Dul 
the punishment must be aiscriminating. While 
the unrepenting are to be slain without moroy, the 
angel was to * set a mark’ on those who exnreHsed 
sincere grief for their backslid ings and who dis- 
sociated themselves from the sinners. This mark 
was, presumably, to serve as a reference on the 
day wnen retribution would be meted out. Tli(‘ 
third passage is Dn 12’: ‘And at that time shall 
Michael stand up, . . . and there shall l>o a time 
of trouble . . . and at that time thy peonlo shall 
be ilelivered, every one that afuill he founa icritten 
in the book.* When this is read in connexion with 
the succeeding verso.s, the underlying idea seems 
clearly that of some future divine iuuginent when 
the righteous classes and the wicKed classes will 
each reap thoir deserts, and the record of ‘ who’s 
who* will bo found written in ‘the book,’ the 
angel Michael acting ra recorder. 

Aa R. H. Charles puts it, ' the book waa “ book of life ” 
... a register of the actual citizcua of the theocratii! coia- 
uiunity on earth. . . . This lx)ok has thus be<!Onie a re'^ister of 
the citizens of the comini; kinf^doin of God, whether living or 
departed '(' Daniel,' in Century Bible, Edinburgh, n.d. [19i:{|, 
p. isgx 

A rabbi of the Mishnaic epoch, Akiba ben 
Joseph (A.D. c. 60--r. 132), summarized and elabo- 
ratea all these OT conceptions of the account be- 
tween man and his Maker (without, however, 
introducing the idea of the recording angel) in 
a remarkaoly striking parable, thus : 

* Everything is j^ven on pledjce and a net is spread for all tlic 
living. The sho]) is ojwn and the dealer gives oredit ; and tlie 
ledpr lies open ; and the hand writes ; and whoHoever wlslies 
to borrow may come and liorrow ; but the colleotorH regularly 
make their daily round and exact payment from man whether 
he be content or not ; and they have tliat whereon they cun 
rely in their demand ; and the judgment is a iudgment of 
truth, and everything is prepared for tlio feast’ (Mishnah, 
iTMfA, iii. 16). 

The ‘ feast * refers to the leviathan, on the flesh of 
which, according to a frequent idea of the 'ralmud 
and Midrash, the righteous Israelites will regale 
themselves in the beyond. 

The rich angelolomes of the Jews and Christians 
(as well OvS of the Muliainmadans, who borrowed 
largely from the OT and the rabbinic writings) 
built further on these OT references to a recording 
angel, and transferred the work of recording to 
some one or other angel liearing a special name, 
the Deity becoming merely the recipient of the 
record. In rabbinic theology and in the mysticism 
of tho ZOhdr and medimval generally, 

the recording angel is kept ^rticularly busy in 
one groat department of activity— viz. prayer. 
Metotron (Gr. firirdrup, I.at. m^itator^ ‘guide’) 
usually plays this r61e. According to a statement 
in Miurash Tanhumd GenesiSf^ as well as in the 
Slavonic Book 0 / Enoch, ^ it is the angel Michael, 
originally the guardian-angel of Israel, who was 
transformed into Me(.atron, the angel * whose 
name is like that of his Divine Master ’ * — a piece 
of doctrine which may possibly have iiilluenced the 
Christian doctrine of the Logos. So impressive 
was tho work of Metotron that a rabbi of the 
early 2nd cent. A.D., Elisha b. Abuyah, confessed 
to seeing this angel in the heavens and thus being 
led to believe that the cosmos was ruled by ‘ two 
powers.** Of course such belief was heresy. Ac- 
cording to a Talmudic statement, Metatroii bears 
the Tetragrammaton in himself. This was derived 
from Ex 23^*, where it is said of the angel wlio 
would in the future he sent to prepare tho way for 
the Israelites : ‘ Beware of him . . . /yr my name 
is in him.’ 

According' U> a pawoze in the Zdhdr (Midrash JIa-Ne'pl-am 
on section ^ayt-Sarah), Me(;atron ' is appointed to take charttc 
of the soul every day and to provide it with the ne«.*esiiary light 

1 Ed. 8. Huber, WUna, 1886, p. 17. « xxil. 6. 

ST.B. Sank. 886. 4X.B. /fagigdh, I8fl. 
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from the Divine, acnordint; as he is oommanded. It is he who 
i« detailed to Uke the record in the ffrave-yards from Dumah, 
the an^el of death, and to »how it to the Master. It is he who 
is destined to niit the leaven into the bones that lie beneath the 
earth, to repair the bodies and brinv them to a state of perfec* 
tion in the aiisence of the soul whitm will be sent by Ooo to its 
Appointed place [».e, the Holy Land where they will again be 
put into hodivR, which have come thither through a process of 
terrestrial transiuigration—a favourite idea of some rabbinio 
theolugiansj.’ 

The Book of Jubilees^ npeaks of Knoch as ‘the 
heavenly scribe.* A similar description is applied 
to Metotron in T.B. IJtvgtg&h^ 16«, where he is 
desijjnated as ‘ he to whom authority is {(iven to 
sit down and wriU» the merits of Israel,** In the 
Jorusalom Taruum to Gn 5®^ ‘ And Enoch walked 
with God ; and he was not ; for God took him,* 
the rendering is ‘And he called his name [t.c. 
Enoch’s] Metatron, the great scribe.* In Targum 
Jonathan to Ex 24* ‘And ho said unto Moses, 
Como up unto the Lord,* the paraphrase runs 
‘ And unto Moses, Mhdiael the archangel of 
wisdom said, on the seventh day of the month. 
Come up unto the Lord * ; while in Aacensio laaiw, 
ix. 21, it is Michael who is honoured with the 
name of heavenly scribe. From these various 
references one readily infers that Moto^ron, 
Enoch, and Michael were names given to angels 
who were nre-ominont in the realms of wisdom 
or scholarship, and who would, os such, be iKist 
nunlifiod to act as ‘scribes* or ‘ recorders* of men’s 
deeds. 

Passages in the Qur’fin bear out this view of 
a special ‘scholarly’ angel who writes down the 
record of men. In surah ii. the r61e is mven to 
Gabriel, who was so great an adept in the work 
tliat the act of writing down the Qur’An for 
Muhammad’s benefit was actually ascribed to him. 
Man’s work on earth and God’s work in heaven 
were brought into touch with one another by 
the scholarly recording activities of Gabriel. In 
aUrah 1. another view is propounded. 

* When the two angels deputed to take aooount of a man's 
behaviour take account thereof ; one sitting on the right band, 
the other on the left : he utleroth not a word, but there is with 
him a watcher ready to note it,’ 

Two ‘ recording * angels seem to be in evidence 
here. The meaning seems to be that, although 
the dying man may refuse to speak, or be unable 
to do so, yet the two ‘ recording * angels can read 
his inmost thoughts and take complete account of 
them. Sale puts quite another construction on 
the text, which, however, seems very far-fetched 
and improbable. 

^oting from the native commentary of AI-Deidawi, Sale 
further tells of a Muhammadan tradition to the effect that 'the 
angel who notes a man's good aotions has the command over 
him who notes his evil at'tions; and that when a man doea 
a good action, the angel of the right hand writes it down ten 
times ; and when he commits an ill action the same angel says 
to the angel of the left hand, Forbear setting it down for seven 
hours ; peradventure he may pray, or may ask pardon’ (note on 
mrah 1. in Sale’s Ktyran, new ed., London, 1826, if. 350). 

The idea of the ‘good’ always preponderating 
over the ‘evil’ is taught abundantly in the 
rabbini(| writings, as is also the idea of a respite 
ever being open to the condemned even at the 
eleventh hour, at the bar whether of human or of 
divine justice (see T.B. IWantth, 11a, where it is 
said that * two ministering angels who accompany 
man, they tive witness for him*). In the same 
passage in Ta'anith it is further said : 

’ When man goes to his everlasting home, all his works on 
earth are passed in review before him, and it is said to him. On 
such and such a day thou didst do such and such a deed I The 
man replies, Yes. Then it is said to him, Seal it [t.e. your 
evidence]. He seals it and thus admits the Justice of the 
Divine decree.’ 

Here man after death becomes his own recording 
angel— obviously a higher and more philosophiciu 
view. 

1 iv. 28 ; also 11 Snoeh, liii. 2. 

9 In the ^dAdr the two names are frequcntl}' put together 
thus, Metatron-Enoch. 


Further references in rabbinical and apocalyptic 
literature are as follows : 

In T.B. Megilldh, 166, the phrase in Est 6^ about the sleep* 
essness of the king Is applied to Qod * the king of the world,’ 
who bids that *tne book of records of the Chronicles' be 
brought to Him. It is then found that Bhimshai the scribe 
(see Kzr 4<i) has erased the passage recording Mordeoai’s rescue 
of Ahasuerus, hut Gabriel rewrites it ' for the merit of Israel.’ 
Tlius Gabriel becomes here a kind of national registrar. The 
T^tawmt of Abraham^ the Book af Jubilees, Eno^, the Syriac 
Apoealppse of Baruch, and 2 Esdras all speak of the day of the 
great Judgment, when angels and men alike will be called 
before tlm bar of justice and the book in whioh the deeds of 
men are recorded will be opened. Actmrding to the Tentaynent 
of Abraham (A. xii.), this book in which the merits and de- 
merits are written is ten cubits in breadth and six in thickness 
(cf. Exk Zee 5if-)> umn will be surrounded by two 

angels, one writing down his merits and the other his demerits, 
while an archangel weighs the two kinds against each other in 
a balance. Those whose merit/} and demerits are equal remain 
in a middle state (corresponding to the purgatory of the 
Church) and the intercession of meritorious men. such as 
Abraham, saves thorn and brings them Into paraaise. The 
normanont recorder Is Enoch, ’ the teacher of heaven and earth, 
tho scribe of righteousness,’ and the other two angels arc 
assistant recorders. Tliis is probably the origiir of the Qur’ftn 
statement alluded to above. 

The Pharisaio school of thought, as reflected in 
tho MishnAh, Talmud, and the Jewish liturgy 
pnerally, transferred a great deal of tho eschato- 
logical connotations of tho recording angel to 
man’s temporal life on earth. Whilst admitting 
that man will be fudged and his record taken in 
a hereafter, tho raohis taught that on the Jewish 
Now Year’s Day (IlOsh Ila-ShAnah, tho first day 
of Tishrijthe Books of Life and Death lie op<m 
before God, who os the Recorder par excellcure 
looks through the records whicih He has put down 
against the name of each iiiilividual throughout 
the course of the year and then seals each one’s 
destiny for the coming year. The medieval 
^abbalAh has amplified tkis doctrine with the 
addition of large angelological hierarchies into 
which man’s soul enters on New Year’s Day to 
hear its own favourable or unfavourable record 
from the mouth of liosts of recording angels. But 
the main trend of Jewish belief is in the direction 
of that simple but higher faith which holds that 
there is bub one recording angel for or against 
man— God. 

LiTRRATUiia.— K. Kohler, ‘The Pre-Talnmdic Haggadah,’ in 
JQR vii. [1806] 681-006 ; M. Friedlander, Der vorchrietlicM 
jUdiaehs Gnostieismus, Gottingen. 1898, p. 102fl. ; N. I. 
Weinstein, Zur Genesis der Agaaa, pt. ii., ' Die alexandrin- 
iache Agada,’ do. 1901; W. Bousset, Die Religvm dee Jud- 
mthums im neulestamentliohen Zeitalter, Berlin, 1903, n. 
247 ff.: GJV9111 262 ff. ; R. H. Charles, The Book of Enoelfl, 
Oxfora, 1012, The Book Jubilees, London, 1902; M. R. 
Jame^ The Testament of Abraham, Cambridge, 1892; JE, 
s.ov. 'Recording Angel,' 'Book of Life,’ 'Abraiiam, Testament 
oVMeKron.’ J. ABELSON. 

RECREATION.— See Amusements. 

REDEMPTION.— In this article tho question 
of the redemption of the first-bom is discussed ; 
tho theological a.spects of redemption are con.sidered 
under Salvation. 

z. Introductory.— In the Pentateuch there are 
several references to the sacrifice of firstlings, and 
to the redemption of first-born sons and firstlings 
of unclean domestic animals. In £, ‘ The Book of 
the Covenant* (Ex 22*'' )» first-horn sons are to be 
given onto the Lord, also firstlings of oxen and 
sheep. According to J, every firstling male is to 
be set apart to the Lord and sacrificea. But tho 
firstling of an ass is to be redeemed with a lamb, 
or, if it is not redeemed, its neck is to be broken. 
First-l)om sons are also to be redeemed, but the 
valuation is not fixed. This custom is connected 
with the deliverance from Egypt and the sluing 
of the first-bom of man and beast there (Ex 13**® j 
cf. 34*“*). In P all first-born of man and beast 
are to be sanctified to the Lord (Ex 13'*’). The 
firstling of an unclean beast is to be ransomed 
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* according to thine estimation* plus one-fifth 
more, or ‘sold according to thy estimation* 
(Lv^“**). Elsewhere in P the hallowing of the 
first-born of nian and beast is associated, as in J, 
with tho smiting of the Egyptian fir8t-lx»rn, but 
the Levites are said to have been taken instead of 
the first-born of the Israelites or of those more 
than a month old, and their cattle instead of 
the other Israelites’ firstlings. Twenty thousand 
Levites take the place of as many first-born Israel- 
ites numbered at the time, and the overplus of 273 
first-born are redeemed by a nioney-nayment of 
five shekels each to Aaron and his sons ( Nu 3^^** ). 
In another passage from P the first-born of man 
and beast are made over to Aaron and his sons, 
but those of men, from a month old, are redeemed 
for five shekels. Firstlinp of oxen, sheep, and 
goats are not rodoomed ; their blood is sprinkled 
on the altar, the fat burned, and the flesh eaten 
by the priests. The firstlings of unclean beasts 
are to be redeemed (Nu Lastly in Dt 15*» 

firstling males of flock and herd are sanctified to 
the Lord, and are to be eaten by the owner and 
his household in the place which the Lord shall 
choose. Such as are blemished may be eaten at 
home (cf. 12«*- 14“). 

The main differences in detail in these passages 
may be noticed first. (1) Eating the flesh of 
firstlings : in Dt. this is done by owner and house- 
hold, in P by Aaron and his sons. These differing 
laws seem to ‘reflect the usage of two different 
periods of the history.’^ (2) The redemption of 
the liret-boru : in E nothing is said of tho redemp- 
tion of the first-born of men ; in J their redemption 
value is left vague ; in P it is fixed at five sheKels ; 
but again in P the origin of the Levites as a 
hrckmI (doss is referred back to a redemption of 
the existing first-born of men, the overplus being 
redeemed at five shekels. Here there is obviously 
a myth originating at a period when the redemp- 
tion value of the first-born had become fixed. As 
to the cattle of the Levites being regarded as 
sacred instead of the firstlings of the other Israel- 
ites’ cattle, which, according to Nu 18^^, could not 
be redeemed, this may show that the myth belongs 
to a time when tho legislation regarding firstlings 
had fallen into abeyance. (3) In E tho ‘giving’ 
of the first-born of men to God is not connected, 
as in J and P, with tho slaying of tho first-born 
in Egypt. (4) Firstlings of unclean beasts ; in J 
the firstling of an ass is to be redeemed ; in P first- 
lings of unclean beasts, as if now other ‘ unclean ’ 
aufmals than tho ass had been domesticated. In 
J and P the methods of valuation also differ. 

AVe are thus confronted with legislation which 
varied from age to age, and which perhaps was no 
more than ideal at any given time. It also tended 
to bo cxplaintMl mythically, or fiotitiouH reasons for 
the sanctity of the first-born were apt to be given. 

2. Redemption of the firstling of the ass.— As 
the firstlings of domestic animals, like the first- 
fruits of the earth, were sacrificed or made over to 
God (see artt. Firstfruits, First-born), those of 
the ass, a domestic animal, were Ilis also. But 
aases and probably some other domestic animals 
were * unclean,’ i.e. unfit for sacrifice or for eating. 
Honce in their case arose the idea of redemption, 
tho word used in Ex 13** pddah, being that which 
always was used with reference to redemption 
from death or slavery fcf. 1 S 14", Ps 4fF- **). 
Another sacrificial animal was offered in its stead, 
or, if not so redeemed, it was killed, but not sacri- 
fi<dally ; its neck was broken without shedding of 
bI(K)d, BO that it could be of no further use to 
its owner. Later legislation permitted it to lie 
redeemed at plus one-fifth of its value, or simply 
to be sold for the benefit of the sanctuary. In the 

1 S. R. Driver, The Book of Exodutt Osmbridg e, 1911, p. 106. 


earlier legislation the breaking of the neck of the 
unredeemed animal shows that the firstling was 
regarded as itself sacrosanct, or tabu, wdicther it 
vvas sacrificed or not. 

3. Redemption of the first-born child.— There is 
little doubt that some special sanctity attached to 
the first-born. Ho w'os tlie first ffift of God after 
marriage. In a sense he was Goers property. Or 
the blood of the kin flowed ‘ purest an(l strongent 
in him.’ * Was he therefore sacrificed ? That the 
Semites sacrificed children, and frequently the 
first born, is certain, though vvhether all the first- 
born were once regularly sacrificed has not been 
confirm oil. 

The Jar-huried Infants found at sa(?red sites In Palestine 
cannot be proved to be first-born children. It has also been 
questioned whether they were sacrificial victims.^ 

The question of the redemption of the first-born 
by some rite or equivalent sacrifice or monoy-pay- 
mont, which appears strictly as a Hebrew custom, 
is one which arose either (1) bccauso of tho inherent 
sanctity of the first-born or (2) beiiause he ought to 
be sacrificed. Now the regular sacrifice of the 
first-born among the Hebrew’s in historic times is 
open to question. Tho references in tho OT to 
sacrifices of children are frequently general (2 K 
16* 21® 23*“; cf. Lv 18*S ‘any of thy seed’). A 
son or daughter (not males exclusively, and not 
always the first-born) was sacrificed. Nor was 
this sacrifice, w'hen called for, always performed in 
infancy. The king of Moab sacrificed liis eldest 
son, who was thus not an infant (2 K 3^), and so 
in tho case of Isaac and of Joplithah’s daughter. 
Thus even outside Israel the custom occurs not in 
infancy — a point not sufliciently noticed by w riters 
on this subject— and only on occasion of some 
great calamity. That tho Hebrews hud such an 
occasional practice, or borrowed it, is not unlikely, 
and no more than this need bo signified in Mi 6^, 
where ‘ thousands of rams ’ and ‘ ten thousands of 
rivers of oil ’ show that Micah is speaking hyper- 
bolically. In Ezk 20“ 'all that oponeth the 
womb’ is spoken of as sacrificed to Molech in 
Israel, as if the custom had become general. But, 
if general, it need only have been so upon certain 
necessary occasions, when, if human saorifice was 
to occur, the first-bom wa.s chosen. As far as 
Israel was concerned, the practice in historic times 
was borrowed, whether in earlier times it had 
been more general or not. This is shown by the 
W’ords of the prophets, who may be presumed to 
have know'n the facts. 

Jeremiah and KKekiel make this clear, but their words seem 
to Bhow that tho people, Buoinif iheso uoHtly Hat rifb-c's aniouff 
the Pheenidana, deemed that they were duo also to (loti in time 
of disaster. The practice of redeeminpr the first-born was 
re^rded as merely pnnissivc. Occasion mi^dit arise when 
thiH {>ormls8ion must be disrcKardod. Jeremiah says that Ood 
never commanded such sacrifices (7^1 19^'*), and Ezekiel (2(P>) 
rorardsthe current interpretation of Ex 13 >‘i as a mistake— a 
pollution. 

Further, special privilogos attached to the first- 
born, showing that he wa.s not sacrificed (Gn 26**, 
Dt 21** ; cf. 1 Ch 6* [disgracing tho birth-right]) ; 
and the method in which Israel is spoken of as 
God’s first-born (Ex 4“ ; cf. Jer 31* [Ephraim], 
Ps 89*^ [Messiah as God’s first-bom]) shows that 
the first-born was specially favoured, not sacri- 
ficed. The words of Micah (6^) and Ezekiel (20-") 
belong to the period when the Israelites borrow'cti 
the custom from their neighbours. So, too, pi ob 
ably does tho story of Isaac’s sacrifice, in wliicli 
the victim is commuteil or redeemed by a ram — » 
far less spiritual thought than Micah’s. 

Why then was the first-born redeemed? (1) If 
the custom of sacrificing tho first-born had once 
been general in early times, as perhaps tho state- 

1 W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites^, London, 1894, p. 
465 : cf. On 40S, Dt 21 V. 

s W. H. Wood, BfVxxxvl. [1910] 166 ff. 
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ment of the law in Ex 22** and the similarity of 
expressions in the cose of the first liom and first- 
lings (Ex 22^*’ 34*®) suggest, tiie redemption must 
he a softening of tlio practure in an age which had 
morally outgrown it and demanded a more iiumaue 
custom. Yot that age must have l^en previous to 
that of Moses, since he, a first-lwrn son,^ was not 
sacri fired. Tlte idea that the first- bom was duo to 
Ood still remained ; hence he had to be redeemed, 
and, even when redeemed, he might still he sacri- 
liced when sufii(dcnt occasion arose. This appears 
to underlie the story of Isaac, which may be a 
later tale explaining the origin of the redemption. 
Otherwise it was explained by the fact that, since 
Ood had slain the first-born of Egypt, therefore 
the first-born of Israel must bo redeemed— a theo- 
logical explanation in an age when the true 
rationale of the i»ractice was forgotten. 

.1. O, Frftzcr asHiimea that not tho fln»t-born of Efi:3'pt were 
slain, hut t hose of Israel in some eaoriiiolal ritual l)y prioatly 
executioners at Passover. This was afterwards commuted by 
the sacrifice rtf a lamb, its blood being smeared on the door- 
posts instead of iliat of the child. That a strong tradition of 
some tragic event occurring to the Israelites should thus lie 
transformed h most nnUkely. That event was some species of 
plague, not slaugiiiur, and it is most unlikely tliat a Joyous 
feast should originate in such general sacriBce of Israeliio 
ohildren.3 

In the curioua atory in Ex if Zipporah’s 
child waa to ho given oa an oft’ering in place of 
Moses, tho circuin rising of him woula be a species 
of redemption. The story would thus be another 
method of accounting for tho redemption of tlio 
first- horn.* 

(2) If, on the other hand, tho practice of occasioii- 
ally sacrificing first-b<»rn chiluren arose through 
Israel’s contact with peoples who regularly or 
occasionally followed this practice, it would he 
felt that the first born was due to God, and, when 
not sacrificed, must be redeemed. The technical 
term for the Moloch sacrifice was ‘cause to pass 
over to Moloch.’ The same term is used in Ex 
13**, ‘cause to pass over to Jahwoli,’ even when 
the redemption is insisted on. 

(3) Again, apart altogether from sacrifice, if 
a special sacred ness, ‘a congenital holiness,’* 
attached to the first-born, which resulted in his 
being regarded as God’s property or as tabu, some 
act of removal of holiness or of tabu was necessary 
— the rite of redemption — before he could be con- 
sidered as an ordinary mortal. The * redemption * 
was a redemption from sanctity. 

(4) Others, again, have supposed that in the 
redemption ‘ we are to see not a tonin" down of an 
ancient custom which had demanded human socri- 
(ioe, but only an expedient for extending the pre- 
cept relating to firstlings so as to include men and 
non-.sacrificinl animals.’® This is akin to W. R. 
Smith’s view that, when the belief in the ‘con- 
genital holiness’ of the first- Iwm of men and 
animals came mean that such holy things were 
sot aside for sacrifice, the obvious unsuitability of 
human or unclean animal otterinp led to their 
being redeemed.® Wellhauson also regards the 
claim to the human first-born as merely ‘ a later 
generalization.’ 

To sum up : the language regarding the first- 
born suggests an earlier custom of sacrifice ; but 
the promibility is that the legislation is late, and 
that the language is coloured either by that used 
of firstlings or by that used regarding actual sac- 
rifices of the first- bom among the Canaanites. 
^yellhaasen and W. R. Smith reject the idea of 
tho early general sacrifice of the Hebrew first-born. 
J. G. Frazer accepts it, but his evidence of similar 

I Miriam and Aaron were probably children by a previous 
inarriafre ; see Driver’s note to Ex 2*. 

See Gn'\ pt. ili., The Dying Ood^ London, 1011, p. 17a 

a Of. Elii ii. Ih'M. '* W. R. Smith*, p. 465. 

» KDi iv. 4ai:i. » W. B. Smith*, p. 465. 

7 ProUfjomruft zxtr Oeeeh. /smrb*, Berlin, 1886, p. TO. 


sacrifices of the first-bom among other peoples 
needs sifting. Several instances refer not to sacri- 
fice but to infanticide. Not all are supported by 
clear evidence, nor do all refer exclusively to the 
first-born.^ 

4. Parallel ethnic practices. — The Hebrew 
custom finds an echo in folk-tales in which child- 
less parents agree to give up their first-born to 
some one who offers to remove the wife’s barrenness. 
These tales arose in some custom of dedication of 
first-born to a deity. In some such stories a gift 
or a Hubstituto is offered instead— a suggestion of 
redemption.® It is also remarkable mat Syriac 
women will vow an unborn child to a Muham- 
madan saint at his shrine, yet ‘in that case the 
child is not slain, as may once have been the case, 
but is reileemed’ by an offering.® In Muham- 
madan custom the victim — a ram or goat sacrificed 
soon after the birth of a child — is called a ransom 
for the child.* Reference may also be made to the 
May ritual described by Ovid, in which tlie hoiise- 
fatber threw black beans over his shoulder t<i 
the ghosts, with the words nine times reiieateil, 

‘ With these beans I redeem me and mine.’® Tl»o 
custom of redemption, if it was actually redemi»- 
tion from sacrifice as illustrated in the story of 
Isaac, has parallels in ethnic myth and practice in 
which an animal takes the place of an earlier 
human victim, not necessarily a first-lxirn. At 
the temple of Artoinis Triclaria it had formerly 
l)cen the custom to offer a beautiful youth and 
maiden, but in the time of Pausanias this sacrifice 
was commuted. Pausanias also men tions the oficr- 
ing of a goat to Dionysus at Potniiu in place of an 
earlier youth.® At liaodicea Gie annual stag sac 
rilice was believed to take the place of a former 
offering of a maiden.’ In Haby Ionia the rite in 
which an animal was slain for a sick man — its life 
for his life, its head, neck, breast for his head, 
neck, breast—Ruggesto some species of commuta- 
tion or substitution.® W hen human sacrifices were 
prohibited among the Celts of Gaul, the Druids 
offered a victim symbolically, pretending to strike 
him, and drawing from him a little blood.* In 
many quarters other commutations of human sacri- 
fico occur, often with legends attached to them 
showing that they originated in more humane 
feeling. Frequently emgies of human beings are 
otferea, as among the Villalis, Gonds, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Romans; or a coco-nut is ofiered 
because of its resemblance to a human head ; *** 
or, again, an animal victim takes tho place of a 
human, when people cannot afford the latter, as 
among the Tshis.** 

These correspond to commutations of animal 
sacrifices, or in general to the ofiering of a less for 
a more important object. For, as Servius says, 

* The aimulacrum ie Accepted In place cf the real object ; 
bonce when certain animals, difficult to obtain, are demanded 
in s.icri&oe, Images of them are made of bread or wax, and are 
received in their stead.* 1 * 

LTrsiUTUKiL— This is sufficiently indicated in the notes. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

1 pt. iii., The Dying God, p. 17917. 

* MacCulloch, CF, p. 410 f. 

> 8. 1. Ourtlss, Primitive Semitie Religion To^y, Tiondon, 
1902, pp. 167, 167. 

* B. W. Lane, Arabian Society in the Middle Agee, London, 
1888, p. 101 ; and see MRS ii. 660*. 

» FaeH, V. 431 ff, • Paus. ix. viii. 1. 

7 Poiphyry, de Ahet. ii. 50. 

* P. Dhorme, La Religion aeeyro-babyloniennet Paris, 1910, 
p. 273 ; of. Ovid, Faeti, vl. 102, where OranaO gives a young sow 
to the Striges in place of the new-born Infant, with the words, 

* Take, I pray thee, heart for heart, and vitals for vitals ; we give 
you this life iaetead of a better one.' 

* Pomp. Mela, ni. 11. 18. 

N. B. Dennys, FMdore qf China, London, 1870, p. 188 ; W 
Crooke, PR ii. 106. 

D A. B. Ellis, The Tthi-epeaking PeopUe qf the Gold Coast oj 
W, A/rioa, tondon, 1887, p. 80. 
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REDEMPTORISM.—See Liouom. 

RED lNDIANS.-~See America. 

REFORMATION.— The groat upheaval whioh 
we call the Keformation was verv much more than 
a religious rising of Teutonic Europe in the 16th 
century. We can trace its origin to the be^iu* 
nings of monasticism and Northern Christianity, 
and watch the gathering of the storm all down the 
Middle Ages. The acute religious conflict lasted 
all through the 17th cent., and is separated by 
no sharp biv.ak from its secular consequence and 
counterpart, the great Liberal movement which 
liegan wit he English Commonwealth and the 
American Hevolntion, and now seems passing into 
social reconstruction. The issues of the Reforma- 
tion have broadened out, but in altered forms they 
are the living issues of our own day, for they raise 
the permanent questions of the society and the 
individual, authority and rea.son, slavery and 
freedom, religions, intellectual, political, and 
social. Nor was the Reformation purely Teutonic 
in its origin, though it has maintained itself 
chiefly among Teutonic peoples. Latins and Slavs 
were as restive as Teutons under the yoke of 
Rome. Even now Protestantism can claim Slavs 
on the shores of the Baltic ; and in Franco it has 
always been strongest in the Latin south. Least 
of all was it a purely religious movement. It was 
tlic issue of a vast complex of forces, intellectual, 
political, and social as well as religions, acting in 
diflbrent ways and with constantly varying in- 
tensity in diflcront countries. In England and 
Sweden its course wa.s guideil by Kings, in 
Germany by princes, in France, Bohemia, and 
Poland by nobles, in the German cities and 
Switzerland by burghers. Its first political ten- 
dency was in England to desiiotism, in Germany 
and France to civD strife, in the United Provinces 
to freedom. At Geneva it set up a theocratic 
republic, in Germany and England it gave the 
(]liurch an Erastian form. Thus its first results 
were of bewildering diversity. ‘The variations 
of Protestantism’ were real, though the Romish 
argument founded on them is frivolous. A great 
revolution takes more than one generation to 
bring ideas and institutions into harmony. Its 
early leaders have to pick their way through 
many stumbles. They see its meaning dimly and 
in part, and often the boldest of them, like Luther 
after the Peasants’ War, shrink from what they 
had thought they saw. So the Reformers carried 
over more medimval ideas than they knew, and 
their successors have ever since been slowly and 
often reluctantly throwing them off. The great- 
ness of the Reformation is less in what was 
actually done — though that was great — than in 
the still greater work which it made possible. 
Almost all the fruitful thouj^hts of Europe for 
the last four centuries, even in Roman Catholic 
countries, are direct or indirect results of the 
Reformation, 

Our work is threefold: (1) we have first to 
trace the causes of the Reformation, giving a 
short view of earlier attempts at ref(»rm, anci of 
the new conditions which made it possible in the 
16th cent. ; (2) we must then indicate the deeper 
principles of the Reformation, and say something 
of their practical tendency; (3) lastly, we must 
give a comparative view of the different forms 
which it assumed, and point out some of the 
causes and consequences ox this variety. It is not 
our purpose to narrate events or to enumerate 
details which are better left to particular treatises. 
If our picture of the mediieval Church appears to 
some too darkly coloured, it must be remembered 
that a statement of grievances is not the whole 
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truth, and is not here presented as the whole 
truth. On the otlier hand, the grievances were 
more real, more general, more scAndaloiis, more 
integrally connected with the doctrine of the 
Church than its apologists are willing to admit, 
and often too outrageous and abominable to be 
more than hinted at in the more decent language 
of modern times. If the picture is dark, the back- 
^ound is darker still, for much of the worst most 
TO left untold. 

I. Causes of the Reformation. — The loose 
organization of the apostolic churches was shaped 
by the needs of the next generation into a uniform 
system of government by bishops, and this again 
was consolidated by the needs of the Christian 
Empire into a great confederation of churches 
which called itstdf the Holy Catholic Church, and 
claimetl to be the sole dispenser of salvation. It 
was a grand system ; but where was the layman ? 
His royal priesthood was forgotten, and more and 
more fiis access to God was only through the 
ministrations of the Churcli. 

Then came the monks. Their flight was from 
an evil world which a worldly Church liad failed 
to overcome ; but it was almost os much a flight 
from the Church itself. True, they were neither 
heretics nor schismatics, but tlie most zealous of 
churchmen, whoso ascetic zeal imt to sliamo the 
worldliness of the priests. Many a time the 
monks rushed in where bishops feared to tread. 
None the less, the principle of monasticism was 
ultimately subversive of tlio Church .system. That 
principle was noitlicr asceticism nor seclusion, for 
these were confessedly no more than means to an 
end. It was individualism. The man retired 
from the world, not only because the world was 
wicked, but also because the Cliurch in the world 
could not give him what he wanted. ‘Doubt 
makes the monk ’was a German proverb. What 
he wanted was to save his soul, and to save it in 
his own way, because he had not found the priest's 
way satisfactory. Therefore he sought out for 
himself a monastery of like-minded men, and in 
its rule he found his freedom. However the pritjst 
might magnify his office, there must bo a direct 
access to Goil without him. Else how could 
hermits bo saints? Yet neither was the monas- 
tery essential, whatever help and comfort his 
fellows might give him (for in the Eternal's 
presence he must stand alone), nor was the asceti- 
cism essential ; it was only the belief of the time, 
and might he abandoneef if ho ceased tci find it 
the more excellent way. But, though priests ancl 
monks were often at variance, they never clearly 
saw tliat their conceptions of religion were radi- 
cally different. The Churcli made peace by taking 
the monasteries into the sy.steni, and allowing 
them services of their own which did not require 
the administration of sacraments. But the two 
antagonistic principles were held together chiefly 
by the common belief of churchmen that a.sceti- 
cism is the higher life. If ever that belief came to 
bo discredited, the individualism would not fail to 
seek expression outside the Church system. It is 
not accidental that so many of the Reformens, 
from Luther and Bucer downwards, had once been 
monks or friars. 

Then came tlio conversion of tlie Northern 
peoples. They were docile enough on doctrine, 
whatever their practice might be, and sliowed 
no taste for heresy. They accepted the Churcli 
system os it came to them, and even helped a 
little to develop it, for they took very kindly to 
lurid stories of hell-fire, and thuugnt it only 
natural to pay for their sins as they paid for their 
crimes. No doubt God would accept a wergild. 
Nevertheless, the fact remained that the system 
was not simply Christian, but Latin and sectarian, 
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shaped by Latin hands and saturated by Latin 
thought. The Northern peoples were as yet no 
more than children in the faith ; but, when they 
grew to man’s estate, they were not unlikely to 
throw oir the Latin tutelage and shape their 
religion into Northern forms, perhaps equally 
sectarian. 

The next great step was the Hildebrandine 
reformation and the rise of the inediieval papacy. 
If the pope could bring some order into the 
anarchy ot feudalism and the scandalous con- 
fusion of the Church, he was welcome to set St. 
Peter’s chair above the thrones of kin^. The 
opposition of the emperors was not a Teutonic 
revolt : the Saxons always held ;nth the pone. 
The imperialist literature of Germany and Italy, 
joined for a moment by Gerard of York in 
England, only disputed some of the papal claims, 
ana scarcely toadied the doctrine and system of 
the Church. Its power was finally broken by the 
fall of tiie Ilohenstavifens, and its eclioes died 
away with the Schoolmen of Lud>Yig iv. The last 
imperial coronation at Rome was performed in 
peace (1452), because Frederick in. was not worth 
a scuffle in the streets. 

But lung before that time the Hildebrandine 
dream of a righteous papacy governing the wicked 
world had faded into the light of common day. 
The liigher the pope’s power rose, the more his 
kingdom became a worldly kingdom, seeking 
worldly ends hy worldly means. It was indeed a 
mighty world-])ower, with its thousands of priests 
in the parishes and chantries ; with its armies of 
monks, Benedictine, Cliiniac, Ci.stercian, recalling 
three great religious revivals; with its troops oi 
friars prowling round the land; not to mention 
the vast numWs of dependents of the Church. 
Not half the inmatc.s of a monastery wore monks. 
It was a vast and ancient system, resting upon the 
twin strongliolds of transubstantiation, which gave 
the priest a more than royal ilignity, and auricular 
confession, which laid open to liim every secret of 
jirivate life, and above all upon the ancient liorror 
of heresy. All sins might be forgiven, but the sin 
of heresy could not be forgiven, because it denied 
the only power which had authority on earth to 
forgive sins. 

But the Church was full of scandals, moral, 
financial, and political ; and these were the griev- 
ances which in the end compelled some to face 
the risk of heresy by questioning its doctrines. In 
the first place, tiio Hildebrandine reformation had 
failed to cleanse the Church. If celibacy was sup- 
posed to lift the priest above the mire of the w’orld, 
auricular confession plunged him hack into it, for 
the priest’s ear became the sink of the parish. 
And the celibacy itself was full of dangers, on 
which wc must not enlarge, for the grossness of 
the Middle Ages cannot oe told in decent lan- 
guage. Sutlice it that in practice the vow of 
‘ chastity ’ commonly abolished nothing of marriage 
hut God’s lioly ordinance. Many priests kept it 
faithfully, though often at the cost of struggles 
which hardened and demoralized them in other 
ways ; but, unless all the evidence is false, a much 
larger iiumW had fucariai^ or did worse, and 
many of these were oouipelied by their flocks in 
their own interests to keep focarias. Other 
temptations of a lonely piiest settled among the 
rustics are obvious, and. gave plenty of scandal to 
his neighbonrs. 

Yet, after all, more ofienoe was caused by the 
worldliness of the many than by the flagrant 
vice of not a few. The wealth of the Church 
was enormous. In Sweden it lield two-thirds of 
the land, and perhaps one-third or two-fifths 
in England, whore the accumulation had been j 
checks by the Statnte of Mortmain (1279). If ' 


the bishops were mnerally modest in Italy, they 
were great lords ui England, where the primate 
stood next to the sovereim, and the bishop of 
Durham ruled the Soottish border almost as a 
king. Still more magnificent was their state in 
Germany and Hungary. Men said that the 
donkeys and the women in the host of Christian 
of Mainz were more in number than Barbarossa’s 
army. But this vast wealth was very unequally 
distributed. There were a few favoured pluralists, 
whose wealth was tlie envy of the rest and a 
scandal to the laity. One of these might bold 
perhaps half-a-score of church preferments and 
leave their duties undone, or done after a fashion 
by cheap hirelings, while he spent his time in the 
service of pope or king, or intriguing at their 
courts for new and more lucrative appointments. 
In England tlie bislioprics were commonly the 
reward of success in the king’s business, from 
Flarabard and Thomas to Morton and Wolsey; 
and in Germany it was much the same in Fran- 
conian and Hobenstaufen times. In the later 
Middle Ages we see a class of pure aristocrats, 
such as Courtenay and Arundel, Beaufort aiui 
Neville in Englanif ; and in Germany this was the 
prevailing type. The three clerical electors at the 
time of tne Reformation were all nobles— Alliert 
of Brandenburg Hermann of Wied, Richard of 
Greiffenklau. The aristocratic character of the 
German hierarchy was not a novelty of the 
Reformation. 

But large numbers of the priests were needy. 
Their endowments may have been sufficient, and 
were in some cases ample. But a great deal was 
‘appropriated’ by the monks. A monastery took 
the endowments of a parish, and was supposed to 
provide for the cure of souls, perhaps only by 
sending a monk to say moss on Sundays. The 
Lateran Council of 1179 ordered thorn to provide 
resident vicars, and earnest churchmen of the next 
century managed at last to enforce tliis. The 
monastery took the great tithes of corn, and left 
the small tithes to the vicar. Thus many rich 
livings were reduced by ‘ appropriations ’ to poor 
curacies, while many more were impoverislied by 
pensions granted on them by the popes. And a 
needy man is apt to lie rapacious and ignorant. 
Tiiere could not be much respect for a priest who 
was forced to wrangle over petty dues, and eonld 
hardly say his old mumpstmns. He had some 
excuse for ignorance, but sometimes it was very 
dense.* Nor were liis administrations edifying, 
for they were all in Latin, except parts of the 
marriage service. The mass was said in a low 
voice, and the people were not supjwsed to follow 
the service but to occupy themselves with their 
private devotions, and tliere >vere primers for such 
as were able to read. If the canonized emperor 
Heinrich il. could make a fool of liis unlearned 
chaplain by erasing from the mass-liook the first 
syllables of the prayer ' pro (fa)muliH et (fa)inulabus 
tuis,’ wo may iinamne wiiat a rustic parish would 
do with Sir John Lacklatin or Sir John Mumble- 
matins. We must go to Russia for a modem 
parallel to the mixture of sujierstitioiis dread of 
the priest’s mysterious powers with good-natured 
contempt for his person. 

The monasteries were in a similar state in the 
later Middle Ages. Some were rich, some very 
poor, many were burdened with debt, and all were 
impoverished by papal exactions. An abbot could 
scarcely get his election settled witliout spending 
perhaps two years’ revenue on a journey to Rome, 
with fees and ‘presents’ to pope and cardinals. 
Besides this, the monasteries had outlived their 

1 There ware prieita in the dlooeM of Olouceetw In 1661 who 
did not know who wm the author of the Lord's Prayer, or 
where it was to be found. 
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asefalness. They spent little on the poor, and 
learning had found a more congenial home in 
the univereities. The monks had long ceased to 
labour, and had become mere landlords. The 
houses had been half emptied by the Black Death, 
and had never recover^ their numbers; some, 
indeed, were so decayed that they had to be sup- 
pressed for want of inmates. Pious founders had 
ceased to build new houses, and endowed colleges 
and chantries. Their moral condition was various. 
Some were well conducted, others as bad as bad 
could be, for here again the worst oases are 
sheltered by their very foulness. But the larger 
number were worldly rather than depraved, 
though they had more than occasional scandals. 
There was always an aristocratic flavour about 
the monasteries; and now the inmates of the 
richer houses lived very much as their neighbours 
did. They hunted and hawked, attended chapel 
by deputations in rotation, ate flesh, and were 
notorious lovers of good living. This was very far 
from the rigour of the monastic rule, and gave 
much occasion for blaspheming, but at all events 
it was not flagrant vice. The worst of the matter 
was not that flagrant vice was by no means rare, 
but that it was hardly ever seriously punished. 
The rule of the order was strict enough, but the 
abbot was often himself the worst offender in 
the way of evil living, embezzlement, and even 
murderous assault. The bishop was souietimes an 
ofleiidcr likewise, often too busy with State affairs 
to look after his diocese ; and the strongest and 
most earnest might well hesitate to take in hand 
a bad case, where he m'os likely to be met by a 
claim to exemption backed up with forged charters 
and entailing years of litigation at Kome, to Ije ' 
linally decided by bribery or by the hxcd i»oUcy of 
the Oliurch to smother scandals rather than amend 
them. At worst, a peccant priest might bo re- 
moved to another parish, or an outrageous abbot 
induced to retire on a handsome pension. 

The conilition of the friars was very similar, but 
distinctly worse. Their beginnings were splendid, 
but within a century the tale was different. They 
evaded their corporate poverty hy vesting the 
property of the order in trustees or the pope ; and, 
when some of the Franciscans insisted that their 
poverty must be real, Pope John XXII. decided 
against them that Christ and His apostles had 
»roperty, so that poverty is not necessary for the 
lighcst Christian life. This decision stultified the 
whole system of niendicancy, so that henceforth, 
wdiile some of the most earnest seekers after God 
still became friars, others formed simpler societies 
of their own, and others again turned to mysticism 
or heresy. Meanwhile, the ordinary friar was 
little better than a vulgar mountebank, puffing 
his pardons and relics as impudently as any other 
miack of the market-place. Of all the churchmen 
tlie friar was the least respected. 

Besides vice and worldlinesa, there was a third 
great scandal in the divisions of the Church. 
True, the Latins never sank into Irish anarchy, 
where a bishop would wander about the country 
living on his ordination fees, and a whole monas- 
tery would turn out, monks, servants, women, and 
all, for a pitched battle with the next house of 
lioly men. But the quarrels were continual and 
bitter. Bishops and chapters wrangled and liti- 
gated for years together. Seculars and regulars 
had a standing feud, and the friars were a plague 
to both. If a parish priest refused absolution to 
some offender, the next friar was likely to sell it 
with pleasure. But the most repulsive auarrel of 
all was round a rich man’s deathbed. If masses 
profited in purgatory, how could he better dispose 
of his worldly goods than in having masses said for 
his soul ? And they wore all eager in the work of 


charity. So the quiet of the chamber of death 
was continually disturbed by on unseemly qiianel 
of rival orders, each struggling to get the dying 
man into its own habit as the one sure passport to 
heaven. The wicked world looked on with wonder 
and disgust. 

The economic evils of the Church system were 
neither few nor trifling. The Church was a cor- 
poration which constantly acquired property and 
never lost it, except by fraudulent dilapidation 
and waste, so that in most countries it secured the 
larger part of the national wealth ; and this was 
in itself an evil of the first magiiitnde. If the 
monks were easier landlords than the lay impro- 
priators who followed them, their lands were not 
so well cultivated. Then the number of the clergy 
was excessive. The parish priests alone may have 
l>een half as many as we liave now for a much 
larger population ; and to these we must add the 
chantry priests, the monks, the friars, the nuns, 
and the minor orders. It is true that they were 
not all withdrawn from the common work of life. 
In the 13th cent, they were still the literary inen, 
the founders of schools, the writers of chronicles, 
and the teachers of agriculture ; hut now they had 
little to show but troops of lawyers. The charge 
that they were nothing but a bunlen on the land 
was too sweeping, but a burden they wore, and a 
heavy burden. They did a good deal of trading 
too, partly in spiritual wares like relics, pardons, 
and masses for the dead, partly in worldly things 
in which they were forhichien to trade. Indeed, it 
was not good that the parish priest should bo a 
money lender or a tavern -keei)er, as the bishops 
complain that ho not uncommonly was. Another 
great economic evil arose from the teaching tliat 
good works are an expiation (in pract ice often a 
payment) for sins, for it made cliarity more in- 
discriminate than it might otherwise have been. 
The good work rested to the credit of the giver, 
and the unworthiness of the receiver was not his 
husinesH. The type of this kind of charity is a 
Spanish archbishop of a couple of hundred years 
ago, who spent a princely revenue in daily doles 
to an army of beggars at his gate. Medifrval 
charity was not all of this sort, but a good deal of 
it was, so that the relief of distress was more or 
less balanced by a vast encouragement of idleness 
and imposture, especially when the great age of 
beggars liegan in the l.'5th century. Kven more 
keenly felt than this was the similar working of 
Church festivals, which had been niultipliiMl 
beyond all reason, and made a large part of the 
year useless for trade or agriculture, for no work 
was allowed on the day itself or after the noon of 
the day before it. Idleness was compulsory, but 
not HoliernesH, for no occupation was provided 
Iwyond the morning mass. To the abundance of 
holy days we may partly ascribe the marked taste 
of the later Middle Ages for shows, pageants, 
miracle-plays, and the like. But there were worse 
things than these. Ikwides encouraging drinking, 
revelling, quarrelling, and vice of every sort, those 
festivals, frenuent and irro^lar, were a formidable 
hindrance to liahits of steocTy work. They not only 
made serious gaps in the work, but demoralized 
what remained oi it. The grievance was serious in 
the 13th cent., and was made more urgent by the 
growth of trade and the exhaustion of tlie land in 
the 16th. How far the holy days were observed it 
is not easy to say ; but these were the commands 
of the Church, and there are complaints enough 
to show that they were enforced. 

Before we come to the politicjal grievances, ^ye 
must note that the fundamental error of the Latin 
Church was the twofold error of the Pharisees. 
It mistook the gospel for a law, and again mistook 
the office of law. In fact, our Lord lays down 
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principles, not laws, telling us always the s^iirit 
in which we ought to do things, never the tiling 
vre ought to do, except the two sacraments. He 
seems to care absolutely nothing for good or bad 
actions, except as the simis of a good or bad heart. 
A good tleal of manipulation was needed to turn 
the law of liberty into a law of commands like the 
Mosaic. Further, it is not the oltice of law to 
teach right and wrong generally —only to put 
certain right and wrong actions in black and 
white, HO tliat the criminal offends wittingly, and 
his condemnation is Just. This tendency to make 
the gospel a code of law worked mischief in two 
onposite directions. The natural man is always 
glad to compound for the weightier matters of 
ludgment and mercy by obedience to works of 
law ; and even the l>etter sort of monk was likely 
to he very well pleased with himself when he 
could say, ‘ All these have I kenb from my youth 
up.’ On the other hand, if a code of law contains 
all that Ood commands, it cannot contain all that 
is well-pleasing to Him. Common people might 
be content with doing what God commands, but 
the higher life consisted in doing more, and 
thereby earning merit, which would be available 
for self and others. And these works of super- 
erogation— these consilin evnngclica — were reached 
by generalizing words rofeniiig to particular in- 
dividuals or classes of men. Thus the command 
to the rich young man must be a counsel for all ; 
and, if those who are able to receive it are blessed, 
they must ho better than those who are not called 
to receive it.^ The result of all this was a double 
standard which misdirected the saints to a false 
ideal, debased the sinners with a low ideal, and 
turned both away from the vital question, * What 
lack I yet?’ 

This conception of the gosiiel as a law neces- 
sarily implied a concrete and visible Holy Catholic 
Church confronting the world with a law of its 
own, which it had a divine right to enforce on all 
men without regard to the secular power, or, if 
necessary, in delianco of the secular power. That 
law was nrofessedly spiritual ; but the Church 
drew the limits of the spiritual, and drew them 
wide. Most things, indeed, have a spiritual side, 
so that there were few on which the Church had 
nothing to say. The protection of the Church 
covered all priests and men of religion, minor 
orders, and the hosts of deiiendents of the churches, 
and beyond those the weaker classes of the laity 
and those specially attached to the Church — the 
widow and tho poor, the leper and the sanctuary 
man, the crusaaer, the pilgrim, and the palmer. 
The jurisdiction of the Church covered not only 
ordinary spiritual matters hut the special cases of 
heresy anfi witchcraft, and things of a more secular 
nature like usury and marriage, and some purely 
secular things like wills. In addition to this, the 
Church claimed that its bishops must be inde- 
pendent, and not appointed by the kings. The 
Hildobrandine popes claimed for them freedom 
from their feudal auties, and Boniface vill. forbade 
them to pay subsidies; but these attempts were 
failures. The Church also con.stantly interfered 
in matters of high policy, forbidding wars, recon- 
ciling w'ars, and hot uncommonly stirring them up. 
If a king was disobedient, he must be rebuked, 
or in graver coses interdicted or excommunicated, 
and even deposed, and his kingdom given to 
another. The huv of the Church was canon law. 
consisting of decisions of certain councils collected 
in the Decretum of Gratian, with additional de- 
crees of successive popes, especially Gregoiy ix. 
and John xxfi. It was a milder system than the 
civil law, so that many were anxious to claim its 
protection ; hut it w'os generally unpopular as 
Deing foreign, expensive, and dilatory. Henry 


viii.’s six years’ divorce case is no extreme sample 
of its delays. Obstinacy was visited with excom- 
munication, which in its milder forms made the 
offender a leper to his friends and cut him off from 
the Church, outside which there was no salvation. 
In graver cases the secular power was called on to 
imprison him indefinitely, or, if a heretic, to burn 
him ; and the form of excommunication was an 
elaborate curse by all the saints on every act of 
Ills life. * As these candles stink on earth, so may 
his sonl Htink in hell.’ 

Some of the things which seem to us encroach- 
ments on the secular power w'ere very rightly 
undertaken by the Church in times when the 
secular power was weak. Wills, e.g., almost 
neco8.sarily came to the clerics when so few lay- 
men could even read them. Marriage also needed 
some regulation in those gross and disorderly 
times, ami the usurer was so unpopular that there 
could be no objection to any one wiio undertook to 
punish him. But on the whole the Church ful- 
filled its trust badly, even in the judgment of its 
friends. Its methods, to begin with, of anonymous 
accusation, concealment ot charges, inquisitorial 
questioning, torture on suspicion, and indefinite 
imprisonment, were a terror to the innocent. The 
soundest Catholic ran a risk of the fire if somebotly 
reported that he had eaten meat in Lent. Then 
the jurisdiction of the Church sheltered criminals 
wholesale. The criniinous clerk must be judgeil 
by tho spiritual court, which could not shed blood, 
and therefore had to remit an offender to the 
secular power when it wanted a heretic burned. 
Sanctuary also was a crying scandal, for it 
depended on the holiness of the place, so that it 
sheltered all comers without distinction, and dhl 
not even prevent them from issuing forth from 
sanctuary to commit new crimes. Holy places 
have always been chief haunts of unholy men, 
from the tirae.s of Diana of Kphesus to those of 
Our Lady of Mariazell or Loreto. So great were 
the disorders that strong kings like Henry vii. put 
down some of the worst abuses before the Retor- 
mation. Nor was the Church more successful in 
dealing with other matters. Marriage, e.//., was 
vainly consecrated by declaring it a sacrament, 
and eflbctually degraded by forbidding it to the 
clergy. In theory it was indissoluble, even for 
adultery ; in practice it was continually annulled. 
So many and so various wore the canonical impedi- 
ments that no marriage was secure if any one had 
an interest in getting it dissolved — and could pay 
the fees. If omer excuses failed, some forbidden 
relation could almost always be found mthiri the 
seventh degree of kindred, affinity, or gossipred. 
All Henry vill.’s marriages were faulty in canon 
law, except perhaps the last. But one mischief 
was mitigatea by another. The Church sold dis- 
pensations for marriages forbidden by canon law, 
and supposed to he forbidden by the law of God. 
The case of Catharine of Aragon was not excep- 
tional. This was one of the most lucrative of all 
the abuses of the Church, and one of those most 
deepW resented. Wills were in a similar state. 
The Church lawyers piled up mortuaries, probate 
fees, and other exactions till they set both rich 
and poor against them. Witchcraft was not a 
grievance, for all were agreed that dealings with 
the devil were the very worst of sins ; but all that 
was called heresy was not equally heinous to the 
lay mind. If a man denied the faith, by all means 
let him be burned ; and, if he disobeyed the Church, 
he mmht have punishment in due measure; but 
the Cnurch haa got into such a panic that it 
suspected heresy in every trifle, ana brought the 
soundest Catholic into danger of savage persecu- 
tion. 

The majestic theory of the Catholic Church was 
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gathered round the pope. The vicar of Ciirigt was 
supposed to be a father in God, guiding all the 
churches— all alike his children— in the way of 
righteousness and mercy; and for this purpose 
divine authority was given him to restrain the 
wickedness of kings, to smite the evil-doers of the 
earth, and to bring every soul into subjection to 
the apostolic see. Such was the dream of Gregory 
VII. ; and it was at least a noble droain. But a 
dream it was ; the facts were squalid. In the first 
place, given medhoval conditions of travel, St. 
roter himself could not have guided all the churches 
from Rome or Avignon. No human genius was 
ejiual to this colossal task, especially when the 
righteous guidance had to be enforced uy continual 
interference with almost every act of government. 
However well-disposod the pope might be, he was 
too far off, too ignorant of foreign peoples and 
their ways of thinking, and too dependent on the 
roiKirts of interested advisers to govern w’isely. 
Sometimes ho did good service, as when the legates 
of Honorius in. helped William the Marshal to 
restore order in England, or when 15th cent. po|>es 
organized wars against the Turks, though their 
crusades were more often mischievous, like the 
Albigeiisian and the Hussite, and still more often 
they were pure and siniiile pretexts for exacting 
money. Rut the Latin Cliurch of the Middle Ages 
was not organized with modern efficiency. To put 
it broadly, the pope can scarcely lie said to have 
governed at all ; he could not do iiiuch more than 
meddle, and scorned to meddle chiefly for the sake 
of filthy lucre. Four conflicting policies — of 
witnessing to the world, ruling the world, renounc- 
hig the world, and making gain of the world— 
could lead to nothing hut confusion. The scandals 
and disorders caused by his interference were 
multitudinous and flagrant, notorious and in their 
own time undisputed. The nine cardinals who 
reported to Paul III. in 1537 were in entire agree- 
ment as to facts with the most violent of the 
Reformers. Their very first demand was that law 
should be observed as far as possible, and some 
Unlit put to the sale of exemptions, dispensations, 
and such-like brea(;hes of law. In facti, the whole 
system was very much a system of extortion. 
I'^ctcr’s pence dated early ; and by the end of the 
12tli cent, papal taxation was enormously extended, 
'rhere were heavy fees for almost every business in 
which the pope could interfere. Among the most 
offensive abuses were provisions, or papal nomina- 
tion to preferments, often not yet vacant ; reserva- 
tions, by which the pope reserved to himself the 
right to fill such preiernients or to grant pensions 
out of them ; and annates, or firstfruits, uiventcd 
by John XXII., or payment to the pope of the first 
year’s revenue by every one receiving preferment, 
rrovisions were politically important. It was an 
old custom in the 7th cent, that, if a bishop died 
at Rome, a successor was sent from Romo tor the 
comfort of his flock. So, when Wighard died at 
Rome, Pope Vitalian sent Theodore of Tarsus to 
(Canterbury. In later times this casual right was 
enormously extended. Not only bishoprics but 
other preferments were ‘ reserve<l* by the impes for 
nominees of their own, without regard to tiie rights 
of kings or other patrons; and papal nominees 
were commonly Italians, or French in the Avignon 
times. This system of reservations at last covere<l 
almost every preferment, and the strongest kings 
could scarcely resist it. Thus Nicolas III. refused 
Edward i.’s request for Burnell, and nominated 
Peckham to Canterbury, In the next centu^ it 
w'as limited in England oy the statutes of Frovisors 
and Preemuniret and in France later by the Con- 
cordat of Bourges (1438). But the popes did not 
consider themselves bound by statutes, or even by 
their own concordats, and the kings often had 


reasons of their own for conniving at papal 
encroachments. 

In truth, the pojHjs had put themselves in a false 
position, above the laws of God and man. I'he 
Renaissance popes broke solemn treaties and 
lotted assassinations at their convenience, and 
new that they could do so with impunity. When 
they found resistance in the growing strength of 
nations, their foreign policy shrank back on Italy, 
and centred on the acquisition, by fair means or 
by foul, of territories for tlieir nephews, so that 
eacdi new pope Inui to begin the work afresh for a 
new sot of nephews. Similarly their domestic 
|X)licy was to turn everything into a sourco of 
revenue. Everything was on sale at Rome, from 
bishoprics and oivorcos downward. Jubilees w^ere 
proclaimed ; privileges, pardons, and the virtues of 
relics were sold wliolcsale all over Europe ; and 
even the indulgences — the theory invented for 
them was purely aca<lomic— were no more than the 
latest development of a practical system of licences 
for every sin but heresy. ‘God willeth not the 
death of a sinner, but rather that he should pay, 
and live.* Vanity Fair is the Rome of the Renais- 
sance, drawn by an enemy, but drawn to the life, 
and in no way overdrawn. 

Nor did the popes generally command personal 
respect. Some, indeed, were worthy men, and 
lilieral patrons of learning and art, like Nicolas V. 
and Pius it. when he had put away the sins of his 
youth ; but they were generally worldly, and in the 
Renaissance period they were mostly sc-andalous. 
What else was to be expected in a city where the 
harlots walked at noonday with a train of senators 
and clergy? We need not believe all tlio charges 
against John XXilI. ; perhaps the Council of Con- 
stance did substantial justice when it suppressed 
the worst of them for decency’s sake, and con- 
demned him on the rest. Other condotticri may 
have been as bad, but they hatl not strayed into 
St. Peter’s chair. So, too, some of the worst of 
the crimes ascribed to Alexander vi. seem to bo 
society gossip ; but the*<fact remains that lie was 
a very bad man, and that the (sardinals who chose 
him cannot have been much betUT. Such was the 
school from which the popes of the Renaissance 
came ; and most of them worthily represented it. 

At the end of the Middle Ages there w'as no 
dispute about the condition of the Church. From 
the bulls of the popes and the registers of the 
bishops to the allusions of the chroniclers and 
the lampoons of tho profane, all the evidence of the 
time tells the same story of dee]i corruption with- 
out a hope of mending it. Tw^o methods were 
imaginable. ‘ Heretics * might overthroAv the 
Church system and replace it by something better ; 
or reformers from within miglit clear aw ay scandals 
and abuses. Both plans had been tried, and tried 
in vain. Wo need not ask whether tho ‘ heretics’ 
had anything better to offer, for they utterly failed 
to overthrow' the Church system, or oven to intiu- 
ence ib— except in the reverse way, for terror of 
heresy hardened the Church to a savage cruelty 
which in tho end turned every feeling of humanity 
against tho persecutors. In fact, tlie ‘heresies’ 
bear the mark of reaction, and, like other reactions, 
the Reformation itself included, took over a good 
deal from the Bysl-eni that they were opposing. 
They all attacked the claims and the exactions of 
the priests, but eacli sect in its own way. T)ie 
Cathari and Albigenses took over tho asceticism 
of tho time, hut developed it in an anticlerical 
sense, and were therefore caJIeil Maniclia-ans. I'lie 
Poor Mon of Lyons belonged to the same move- 
ment as the friars, and were preachers like the 
Dominicans, but soon showetl a taste for Scripture 
which the Church could not tolerate. Most of the 
sects held that the unwrurthiness of the minister 
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invalidated his services, and tlie later * heretics’ 
had a new grievance in the refusal of the Cup to 
the laity. By far the dee]:)e8t thinker among 
them was Wyclif, who not only started Lollardy 
in England, but gave the tone to ‘heresy* in 
Bohemia, for Hus did little more than copy him. 
AVyolif began as a political controversialist, and 

K lnally oecame a religious reformer of the 
est sort. His denunciations of the friars, and 
even of the pope, were only what many were 
thinking; and even his crowning enormity of 
denying transubstantiation as a philosophical 
absurdity — substance without accidents, and 
accidents without substance— was not the most 
formidable blow that he aimed at the Church. 
His translation of the Bible and the mission of 
Poor Priests to preach it made the complete sup- 
pression of the liollards impossible. They appealed 
to the same religious instinct as the early friars, 
but turned it against the Church. But Wyclif’s 
doctrines of ‘dominion founded on grace* and ‘no 
mesne lords in the kingdom of God ’ were a deadly 
offence, not only to the Church, but to the ruling 
class of nobles and landowners. Wyclif himseli 
was not implicated in the Peasants’ liisingof 1381, 
but some of his followers were in sympathy with 
the social unrest of the time. So the governing 
classes who urged Henry iv. to spoil the Church, 
as Henry viri. spoiled it, were yet heartily agreed 
with the Church to put down heretics who were 
also social clisturbers. So the House of Lancaster 
came in pledged to destroy heresy ; and, if Henry 
IV. was not over-zealous in the cause, Henry V. 
was more active, and the gentleness of Henry VI. 
gave no relief to the Loflards. Still a remnant 
survived, a simple-minded, yea, forsooth, Puritani- 
cal folk, treasuring stray leaves of the forbidden 
Bible, and meeting secretly in the woods or the 
slums, till they were merged in the Reformation. 
There was more trouble in Bohemia. Crusade 
after crusade was preached against the Hussites, 
and each failed more disastrously than the last, till 
Frederick of Hohenzollom persuaded the Council 
of Basel to divide the heretics by conceding the 
Cup. They turned against each other ; and after 
the victory of the moderates at Lepan (1484) 
Bohemia ceased to be the terror of Europe, though 
it did not cease to be troubled with heresy till it 
was brought fully under the yoke of the Haps- 
burgs and the Jesuits after the battle of the White 
Mountain in 1620. The German Peasants* War 
came in 1522, and was more bailiarously suppressed 
than the English ; but, instead of sertdom quietly 
dying out afterwards, it lasted till Napoleonic 
times, and in Mecklenburg till 1831. Its religious 
bearing was partly the same, for the Romanists of 
course laid the blame of social unrest on the dis- 
turbers of religion. But social movements had 
few supporters Y»ut extreme men and Analiaptists. 
Imther attacked them with unmeasured violence, 
and 1-he Church in Lutheran States was even more 
closely allied to the governing classes than in 
England. 

Reform from within was an equal failure. The 
efforts of individuals, and even of popes, were 
always defeated by the classes who had an interest 
in abuses. The successive monastic revivals had 
only partial and transitory effects, and even these 
had ceased to be possible since the decay of the 
friars. But could not the ‘reform in head and 
members ’ be effected by the united wisdom of the 
bishops? The idea was in the air. Philip the 
Fair had appealed (perhaps not very seriously) 
from Boniface VllL to a General Council, and in 
1414, when two popes, and latterly three, had been 
dividing the allegiance of Christendom and cursing 
each other ever since 1378, a General Council met 
at Constance. When it hod deposed John xxiil., 


it was faced by the question^ ‘Reform first, or 
unity ? * It decided for unity, and allowed Martin 
V. to be elected. The mistake was fatal. The 
Council could deal with a scandalous TOpe, but a 
decent pope could deal with the Council. Reform 
was now impossible. Martin had only to make a 
few vague promises in separate concordats, con- 
temptnonsly rejected by France and England. 
The Council of Basel (1431) took a bolder course. 
It made reforms, like the abolition of annates, and 
set tlie pope at defiance. But in the end Eugenius 
IV. was too strong for them, and the Council of 
Basel failed as completely as that of Constance. 
Men were inclined to thinK that, if the pope’s rule 
was bad, the rule of the bishops was lucely to be 
worse. After all, the Councils were too orthodox 
to touch the worst diflBculty — that the abuses were 
not simply sins of individuals or miscarriages of 
administration, but logical, natuval, and necessary 
results of the teaching of the Church. Only a 
reform of doctrine could reach the root of the 
matter; and that was the last thing that the 
bishops desired. They burned Hus in defiance of 
the emi^eror’s safe-conduct, and made religious 
wars internecine by declaring that no faith was to 
be kept with heretics. The Council of Basel was 
forced by the exterminating Hussite wars to 
negotiate witli the lieretics ; but it was as resolute 
08 ever to allow no reform of doctrine. Therefore 
it failed, and with it vanished the last hope of 
real reform by a General Council. So by the end 
of the 15th cent, all were agreed that a (Irostic 
reform was urgently neede»l, hut none could see 
how it ini^ht be maue. 

Somethmg, however, had been done. In most 
countries particular abuses had been put down or 
limited by the civil power ; and in Spain a real 
reformation— of a sort— had been carried out under 
Queen l8al)ella’s guidance by Cardinal Xlnienes, 
armed with the special powers conferred on the 
Spanish sovereigns by the hul* of 1482. Ximenes 
aimed at the restoration of discipline, tho removal 
of abuses, the encouragement of learning in the 
service of the Church, and the merciless extirpa- 
tion of heresy. He succeeded in all — witness the 
Spain of the 17th century. 

The dilemma was only too plain. The heretics 
wanted drastic changes, out could do nothing ; the 
bishops would have no reform of doctrine, and 
could not cany even administrative changes 
against the pope’s opposition. Had this been all, 
reform might never have got beyond epinams in 
Italy and Rowlings in Iransalpine lands. The 
forces which made the Reformation possible were 
growths of the later Middle Ages. First came the 
rise of nations. The tribal kingdoms of the early 
Middle Ages and the local feudalism which followed 
them might well be crowned with a Holy Roman 
£m}>ire and a Holy Catholic Church. But first 
the Crusades, then the decay of feudalism, then the 
growth of commerce and general intercourse, had 
called fortli a new sense of national unity, repre- 
sented in France, in England, and latterly in 
Spain, by national kings who could rely on the 
support of national assemblies for the assertion of 
national rights, and not wanting where the kings 
were weaker or absent, as in Italy, (jrermany, and 
Scotland. The growth of nations in the 13tn cent, 
may he measured by the failure of Boniface viii. 
against Edward i. and Philip the Fair. The popes 
themselves weakened the imperial ideal by their 
contests with the emperors, the Catholic ideal by 
their astute negotiations with separate nations; 
and, now that tne right divine of fallen emperors 
had come down to kings of nations, it was becom- 
ing possible to believe that the rights of the 
Catholic Church might be exercised by j^tioular 
or national churches acting on their own discretion. 
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The intellectual position of the Church was not 
improved by the elforts of the Schoolmen to defend 
by reason a system based on an agnostic denial of 
the competence ol reason in matters of religion. 
Thomas Aquinas got over the difficulty by sharply 
separating the kingdom of grace from the kingdom 
of nature, so that the two could have no contact. 
But this could not stand the subtle scepticism of 
Duns Scotus, and the decline of Scholasticism was 
marked by the Asa of Buridan and other barren 
logomachy. It gave, however, an impetus to 
study ; and iJ:.e first discovery was that tne papal 
claims which '' ppoaled to the False Decretals and 
the Donation of Constantine were based on shame- 
less forgeries. Then came the New Learning. 
We see first an age of enitmsiastic collectors— none 
more zealous than Pope Nicolas v. Then <;ame an 
age of Christian Platonism, in Italy, often passing 
into frank paganism. If Greece was risen from 
the dead, it was not yet with the NT in her hand. 
Some, indeed, of the scholars would as soon have 
worshipped '^eus as reoil the * bad Greek ’ of the 
Gospels. ’ ' truth, the Renaissance was terribly 
wanting ii iioial earnestness till it reached more 
serious pc - plea ncros ‘ Alps. German mysticism 
was a sig" .Hcon. ritli Latin thought ; and 
the New i .earning foK..v. an .ger welcome in new 
univcrsines like Lrf and .leidelberg. England 
was a little behind ; but in 1498 Colet was lectur- 
ing on St. Paul’T V *1, ; and it was Colet more 

than any one who verted Plrasmus from the 
exclusive study of the . ssics to the NT and the 
Fathers. Erasmus’ iHUvion cf the Greek Testa- 
ment in 1616 marks ai >c’ ; and the invention 
of printing ga\ e tt n, v winch earlier trans- 
lations could nevo: tained. Popes like 

Nicolas V. and Pius . . araged the New Learn- 

ing ; Julius II. was a lioeral patron of its art ; and 
Leo X. was its worthy representative. Yet it was 
fraught with danger to the Church 'system. It 
revealed a world which was not Latin ; and the 
romance of elm Cuisades paled before that of the 
old world of Greece, For a tliousand years Europe 
had been moving in the Latin orbit ; now it broke 
loose like a comet deflected by some great planet 
into a new path. Tt old Latin thoughts and 
ideals were compared with the older thoughts and 
ideals of Greece, and found wanting. And the 
Greek thoui^hts were not simply other than the 
Latin, but direirtly contrary to them. The spirit 
of the Greek philosoiihy— the love of truth for its 
own sake— was utterly foreign to a Church which 
had no conception of truth but as a tradition of the 
Church or a form of justice to our neighbours, and 
therefore set no value on truth of thought. The 
moral contrast was as great as the intellectual. 
The text of the Latin Churcli was ‘ De contemptu 
iimndi,’ and the sermon was more often ‘ Dies irae ’ 
than * Jerusalem the golden.’ To the natural man 
the goodness of God is always too good to be true : 
‘ I knew that thou wast a hard man.* So the same 
spirit of unbelief which turned the gospel of free 
forgiveness into a slavery of good works also 
refused the goodness of God in the common j<^s of 
life. When the saint renounced the gifts of God 
as he renounced the works of the devil, he fixed 
on them a brand of sin which no formal teaching 
could remove. They were tainted even for common 
men, as inconsistent with serious holiness. To 
men who had grovfn up in the Latin gloom the old 
Greek joy pf life and sense of order and beauty in 
the world came like a burst of sunlight, like a 
message of goodness from the realm ox truth. It 
might he that God *giv6th to all men freely, and 
^braideth not.’ l^r did the message of the 
^naissance come alone. Feudalism was society 
organized for war ; and, when quieter times fol- 
lowed its decay, there was more room for domestic 


life, for commerce, for learning, and for worldly 
interests in general. Then came the question 
whether the world was really as bad as the Church 
made out. The friars had shown that the higher 
life could he lived among the people ; the Chun^h 
itself had declared that poverw is not essential ; 
and it onlj remained for the Reformers to renounce 
the asceticism and strive to live as children of God 
in a world which after all is God’s world, and not 
the devil’s. And this brings us once again to the 
individualism of the Reformation. 

2. Principles of the Reformation.— It would he 
a mistake to find the principles of the Reformation 
in the rejection of the pope or of transuhstantia- 
tion, or even in appeal from Church authority to 
Scripture. All tnese are only inferences; the 
principle behind them is that the knowledge of 
God is direct and personal. Any man may help 
us with example and spiritual counsel, and the 
priest may minister to us the services of the 
Church; hut in the end we must know G«xl for 
ourselves. But this principle may he einl>odicd in 
many forms. Mysticism is almost independent of 
history, and not even specifically Christian. But 
movements are commonly shaped by historical 
circumstances, as monasticism by the asceticism 
of the Middle Ages, the Reformation by tlie 
reaction from it. 

Individualism implies the duty of the individual 
to judge of spiritual truth; and the Reformers 
invited men to see for themselves the untruth of 
the Roman Church. But they did not sco tliat 
the principle was equally valicf against their own 
churches. They merely limited to nations the 
inedueval idea of a visible corporation with no 
dissent allowed. Hence in theory they wore as 
intolerant as the Romanists, thougli their practice 
was commonly less ferocious. There was no real 
advance when Germany came to a deadlock in 
1656, upon the principle, ‘ Cuius regio, ejus 
religio*; and a similar deadlock is marked in 
France by the Edict of Nantes in 1698. These 
were only political compromises which ended civil 
wars. The real struggle for toleration was decided 
for Germany in 1648 by the Peace of Westphalia, 
for Englana by the Act of 1689, for France only by 
the Edict of 1787. 

But, if the individual is to jinlge, by what 
standard is he to judge? Scripture or tradition ? 
If Scripture must be interpreted by tradition, it is 
resolved into isolated texts which mean whatever 
the Church may choose to say they mean, and the 
whole system rests on nothing more spiritual than 
an unreasoning assent to an unverified hist>oricaI 
process. So the Reformers appealed to Seri j)t lire 
as a rational whole, to be interpreted by sound 
learning. In this appeal they are unanimous. 
Thus the Westminster Confession : 

' The whole counsel of Qod, coucernini; all thinn necessary 
for his own glory, man’s salvation, faith, and life, is either ex- 
pressly set down in scripture, or by good and necessary con- 
sequence may be deduced from scripture : unto which nothing 
may be added, whether by new revelations of the Spirit, or 
traditions of men’ (f'h. i.). 

Yet here, too, the Reformers hardly saw the depth 
of their own teaching. Calvin indeed, their one 
great systematic genius, expressly says that ‘ tlie 
word, however conveyed to m, is a mirror in which 
faith may Ijehold God*; hut that age could not 
see clearly that God speaks, not in Scripture only, 
hut in nature, history, and life. Rome was right 
in looking to history for a revelation, but she 
merely interpreted Scripture by tradition, instead 
of seeing aft history illuminated by the living 
Word of whom Scripture speaks. Moreover, the 
Reformers carried over from the Middle Ages the 
conception of revelation as a code of law. This 
blinds them to the progress of revelation, as if 
everything contained in Scripture were not only 
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divine, but equally divine. Luther indeed saw 
clearly that wiiat speaks most of Christ is most 
divine, so that the Epistle of James is *a right 
strawy Epistle’ compared with that to the Gal- 
atians; and Calvin was too goo<l a scholar to 
ignore the doubts alwut certain books of the NT. 
But to their successors inspiration became more 
and more mechanical, till Buxtorf took over from 
the rabbis the inerrancy of the text. The worst 
ofTeiiders were some of the English Puritans, who 
held that Scripture is a complete rule of conduct, 
so Unit no command is lawful without its express 
warrant. Hence the sarcasm, that the Holy 
Spirit Inid remembered the basons, and forgotten 
tho archbisliops ; or, in ni<»ro sober form, Gml is 
not the legislator of His Church, unless He has 
prescribed its government. This caused much 
straining of texts, and often led to great absurd- 
ities, as when the Puritans objected to square 
caps on round heads, and Laud replietl by proving 
from Scriptuie that hea<ls are smiare (Lv 19^ 
‘Ye shall not round the corners of. your heads’). 
One of tho worst mistakes was about Hunday. 
The Reformers saw that it was more than a feast 
of the Church like All Souls or Corpus Christi ; 
yet neither Luther nor the English Reformers nor 
even Calvin identilied it with the Sabbath. Rut 
the tendency to find in Scripture a code of law led 
naturally to tho rigid l^harisaism of the Puritan 
Sablwith. The best excuse for it is the formal 
services and noisy games— themselves an inherit- 
ance from the Middle Ages — of an English Sunday 
nnder Elizabeth and tho early Stuarts, ft must 
1 k 5 noted that, when the Puritans had not got 
scent of Antichrist, tiieir scruples were commonly 
definite objections to definite things which in their 
times ministered to vice. In the stage, e.g.^ there 
is a steep descent from Shakespeare to Massinger, 
and again from Massinger to Dry den and other 
foul creatures of the Restoration. So against 
bear-baiting they entered the same plea of 
humanity as we should. They had very little 
of the ascetic’s vague dread of the pleasure gener- 
ally, as though every creature of God were bad, 
and to be refused. 

Tho appeal lo Scripture hod far-reaching con- 
sequences. Whatever was contrary to Scripture 
must 1)0 reformed ; and in some cases omission is 
prohibition. Tims transubstantiation is suHici- 
ently refuted by tlie single argnmeiit that it can- 
not be jiroved by Scrii)ture, and tlie silence of 
Scripture about prayers for the dead is significant. 

Sooner or later the Reformers always came to 
tho conclusion that the first great practical evil 
was the authority of the 2 )oi)e. On this they were 
all agreed, though Melanchthou added to the 
Schmalkald Articles a note of his own, that, if 
the pope would allow the gospel to lie preached, 
his authority might be accepted for tlie sake of 
peace and unity, but hnmano jure only. This, 
liowever, was an extreme concession which gave 
great oli’ence, for the rest were much more dis- 
iiose<l to call him Antichrist and the Man of Sin. 
\Ve must note Melanchthon’s condition— * if he 
will allow the gospel to bo preached ’ — because it 
shows that the objection Avas at Iwttom practical. 
Tho papacy was contrary to Scripture, not simidy 
because there were sundry texts against it, but 
chiefly because it was the centre of a system which 
had been shown by experience to make void the 
righteousness of God revealed in Scripture. Justi- 
fication was by faith (which Luther defined as 
trust in God), and by faith only, whereas the 
whole system ruled by the nope was an elaborate 
scheme for setting up a righteousness of our own 
Avhich was not of faith. The sacraments were not 
sinijdy signs or means of grace, but channels 
which conveyed it. The Church gave spiritual 


life to the infant in baptism, nourished it with the 
Eucharist, conseorated it with matrimony or 
orders, renewed it in penance, and finally seal^ 
it with extreme unction. And sacraments had 
their efficacy ex opere operato-^irom the due {rite) 
performance of tne ceremonial with intention on 
the priest’s part. They conveyed grace ‘always 
and to all who do not put a bar in the way (non 
ponentibuB obicem).* The Council of Trent no- 
where expressly tells ua what constituted a bar, 
though we may safely say that unconfessed mortal 
sin was a bar; but, if baptism conveys grace 
‘ always and to all ’ infants ‘ who have no faith,’ 
it is clear that want of faith is not a bar. The 
faith of the parents or of the Church is not the 
faith of the jierson concerned, and is therefore in 
this connexion irrelevant. Thus the whole sacra- 
mental system was involved in the primitive con- 
fusion of matter and spirit, magic and religion. 
Moreover, to put it in another way, the message 
of the gosjiel is one of free forgiveness — not that 
forgiveness will bo given some day on conditions, 
but that in Christ it is already given to all that 
will by faith receive it. ‘ By grace ye are saved, 
through faith.* Faith— trust in God— is necessary 
for salvation, and sullicient for salvation. Works 
are the outward signs, but only tho outward signs, 
of a good or a bad iicart, and in and for themselves 
have no value beh)re God. But the Church sought 
justification by works. Baptism indeed carried 
free forgiveness of 2 >a.st sins ; but, if a man sinned 
after baptism, as he always did, he would have to 
earn forgiveness by good works and penances, and, 
if those were insufficient, he would have to pay 
the balance in purgatory, where accurate accounts 
were kept of sins and compensations for sins. But 
certain .sins called mortal needed confession to 
a priest and absolution, if tho sacraments nei^essary 
to salvation were not to be refused by the Oiurch. 
Thus attention was concentrated on sins instead of 
sin, and on sins not ns the signs of an evil heart— 
the particular answers that it gives to particular 
temptations— but as so many separate debts to 
God, which hod to be paid or compounded for. 
Instead of repentance — the new heart— the Cliurch 
required good works and penances. Renitcntials 
— such and such penances lor such and such sins, 
irrespective of motives and circumst/ances — date 
back early in the Middle Ages, and commutations 
became common after the rise of tlie papacy. A 
pilgrimage was meritorious, and a crusaae atoned 
lor all sins. I'ho next step was that others might 
l>e paid to do the pilgrimage or to go on the 
crusade ; and at last money was frankly accepted 
instead of good works. Further, a debt was 
cancelled in Roman law by payment, whoever 
paid it ; so a vast system arose oi vicarious satis- 
faction through the merits of the saints— a now 
application of the communio samtorum. The 
climax of tliis Avas the traffic in indulgences {q.v.), 
which Avas tho occasion for Luther’s protest. The 
theory of these may be loft to tho canonists ; in 
practice they were certainly understood by sellers 
and sinners alike as a public sale of licences for 
sins. 

'Ibis is what made the Church system intoler- 
able to so many persons of serious religion. Some, 
indeed, were content to pass lightly over its bad 
sides, many thought reform hopeless, a few took 
refuge in the detachment of mysticism ; but many 
again were stirred to action. Their ol^ection was 
not simjily that the papal claims were unfounded, 
or that the Church was full of scandals, or that 
this or tiiat doctrine was untrue, but that the 
system as a whole was a practical hindrance and 
not a help to devotion. Luther himself aa'os^ a 
model of ascetic piety till he found in practice 
that, in St. Paurs words, it was of no value, 
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tending only to the full satisfaction of the carnal 
nature. And to this conclusion the more earnest 
Keformers always came. The Church stood not 
simply in error, but in deadly antagonism to the 
livinj^ power of Christ. It had returned to the 
principles of Pharisaism, and made the Saviour’s 
work of none ellect. ‘If righteousness come by 
law, then Christ died in vain ’ (Gal 2*M- 
3 . Outward forms of the Reformation.-— Form 
being superficial, classification by form is apt to 
be superlicial too. Apparently similar principles 
may issue historically in different forms, while 
apparently similar forms may conceal difl'ercnt 
prmciides. But form is the outward and visible 
sign which the world understands, and it always 
expresses a principle, though not always the 
deepest, so that we shall find it convenient to 
use the familiar classification of the Ucformed 
Churches as Lutheran, English, and lloformed, 
moaning by the last the Zwinglian and Calvinistic 
Churches of the Continent and Scotland. Only 
we must not take for granted that their deeper 
affinities are precisely what their outward forms 
may seem to indicate. Each of them in different 
ways came nearer than the others to Latin 
tliought ; and, if the Calvinists bore the brunt of 
battle with Rome, it does not follow that their 
deeper principles were more unlike the I^atin. 
The hnportAiice of the English Church and the 
difference of its government require for it an 
independent place alongside of tlie Lutheran and 
Reformed Churches, The doctrine, however, 
laid down e.specially in the Articles, is entirely 
that of the Reformed Churches, and was fully 
recognized as such on both sides, though pre- 
destination is taught in such general terras as do 
not exclude Armiiiianism. It is simply said that 
man Ms very far gone (ouam longissime) from 
original righteousness,’ anu there is nothing alxiut 
reprolxition and irresistible grace. Thus it takes 
off tiio edges of the stricter Calvinistic doctrine. 
In addition to these three branches and their 
offshoots, we have the Anninian reaction from 
Calvinism, while Moravians and Quakers foi m an 
apjHjiidix.of mysticism, and we cannot entirely 
ignore Socinians and Deists, though they pushed 
some principles of the Reformation into a denial 
of its lundainental doctrines. 

On some great doctrines all the Refonned 
Churches w'ore agreed ; and these we shall review 
before W'o come to their differences. Tliey were 
agreed that the revelation of salvation through 
Christ is contained in the Bible to tlio exclusion 
of tradition, and that the meaning of Scripture is 
determined by reason and scholarsiiip, and not by 
any Church authority. Every Church must of 
necessity declare the terms of its own communion, 
but there is no infallible authority declaring 
truth. The chief exceptions are the Socinians, 
wdio limited the authoritative revelation to the 
NT, and the English Carolines, who spoke much 
of antiquity and general councils. In this, how- 
ever, they had no intention of setting up tradition 
in the Romish W'ay as a continuous inspiration 
which practically superseded Scripture ; they wore 
only giving to times of ‘ primitive purity ’ a weight 
wdilch others thought excessive. The Reformed 
Churches were also agreed, except the outliers, in 
the full orthodox doctrine of the Trinity and the 
Incarnation. The only peculiarity is the Lutheran 
Communicatio idiouwtum. Theories of a Real 
Presence consistent with a reception w'hich is not 
‘ only after a heavenly and spiritual manner ’ have 
before them the difficulty that the divims element 
of Christ is not carnally pressed with the teeth, 
while the human is not present everywhere, and 
* the flesh profiteth nothing.’ Rome calls transub- 
stantiation a mystery, and leaves it a contradic- 


tion of reason ; bat the Lutherans had to reconcile 
their oonsnbstantiation with reason, and did it 
with their peculiar doctrine of the Incarnation, 
that the properties of the divine nature (ubiquity 
in particular) were communicated to the liuman. 
This is practically Monophysite, and canies tlie 
important consequence that the IWy and Blood 
of Christ are verily and indeed taken and received, 
not only by the taithful, but by all who eat and 
drink in the Supper of the Lord. With this ex- 
ception, they are generally agreed on the sacra- 
ments, accepting Baptism and the Lord’s Suimer, 
and denying the sacramental character of Con- 
firmation, Orders, Matrimony, Penance, and 
Extreme Unction, though Penance has a some- 
what ambiguous position with the Lutlicrans. 
They all have their solemn rites of marriage and 
ordination, and all endeavoured for a long 1 inio to 
keep up a disciplinary system of j>euance for gross 
scandais. But they entirely abolished extreme 
unction, and the confirmation of the Lutherans 
and the English has little more than the name in 
common with the Romish sacrament. The Cal- 
vinists have generally replaced it with some form 
of admission to full membership. 

I'he Reformed Churches are further agreed that 
the work of Christ upon the Cross is complcto and 
final, in the sense that there can be no more 
sacrifice for sin or priests to otter it, and also that 
no good w’orks of ours can have merit or in any 
way contribute to salvation. Of the w hole C'liiirch 
system there is nothing that they denounce more 
fiercely than the doctrine that the Mass is a true 
propitiatory sacrifice for the sins of the living 
and the dead. Thus, w'hen the Council of Trent 
anathematized those who called the sacrifice of 
the Mass blasphemous, the English Church replied 
in deliberate and direct defiance that such sacri- 
fices * were blasphemous fables and dangerous 
deceits,* With the sacrifice went the sacrificing 
priest. The minister of Christ was restored to his 
true dignity and office, to preach tlio Word and 
ofl'er with his people the higher sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving — ‘with tbem,* not ‘for them,’ 
for all the Reformed Churches use the vulgar 
tongue, and invite the peoi>lo to take their part in 
the services. And, if the work of Christ upon the 
Cross is complete, then, os the Augsburg Con- 
fession points out, nothing can be added to it by 
any good works of our own. All that w’e can do 
is to receive it and be thankful. In other w^ords, 
justification is God's act for Christ’s sake, and the 
faith by which alone we can receive it is its result 
and not its cause. And, if faith itself is not a 
merit Avhich claims reward from God, still less are 
good w^orks, which are no more than the natural 
expression of faith before men. Least of all is it 
possible to aenuire merit by doing more than God 
commands. Any such teaching directly contra- 
dicts the plain words of Christ. 

The most conspicuous cause of the difl’erences 
among the Reformed Churches was the action of 
tlio secular power. That action was entirely 
favourable only in Scandinavia. The favour of 
the princes in N. (Terinany and of the cities in the 
Houtli-W’est was partly balanced by the hostility of 
the emperor, and in England there w^ere two 
reactions before the Refonnation w'as settled by 
Elizalxjth. 'The secular power was hostile in 
Scotland, France, the NetherJaiids, Boliemia, and 
Poland ; and in Spain and Italy it .Muppressed the 
Reformation without much diffi(;ulty. For the 
other countries there w^ere long struggles, hut in 
the end the Reformation was finally defeated in 
France, Bohemia, and Poland; in the United 
Provinces and Scotland it prevailed. Wliere the 
princes favoured it, they commonly favoured it— 
and shaped it— for political ends ; where they were 
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hostile* it took its own course. Thus England 
would certainly have declared for Puritanism If 
Elizabeth had not seen political advantage in 
a show of Lutheranism. Few* indeed* of the 
sovereigns had much personal zeal for the Re- 
formation— Edward VI. of England and Christian 
III. of Denmark excepted. In England and 
Scandinavia the Reformation was suuetantially 
a revolt of the laity* headed by the king* against 
the overgrown wealth of the Church and the 
vexatious claims of the priests; and this could 
not be carried through without a great reform of 
doctrine, for the pope’s authority Imrred the wav, 
and could not be overthrown without laying the 
whole Church system in ruins. In England, at 
least in London and the eastern counties* there 
was a ^mrty for doctrinal reform under Henry VIII.* 
and similarly in Denmark and Sweden ; hut in 
Norway, where the scandals were fewer, there 
was less discontent with the Church ; and in 
Iceland the new faith had to be established by 
violence. The Reformation was a popular move- 
ment in Germany and the United Provinces, and 
also in Scotlana, where the scandals of the 
Church were especially flagrant. In England and 
Scandinavia the victory was gradual. Though 
Mary Tudor had Romanism imtwpible, 

England became definitely Protestant only in the 
course of Elizabeth’s long reign, and the issue was 
not beyond a doubt till the deposition of James II. 
In Sweden the Augsburg Confession was not 
formally adopted till 1593 ; and even now the 
Church is * Evangelical ’ ; but the nation had 
become thoroughly Lutheran when Sigismund was 
deposed in 1599 for bringing in a Polish army to 
restore the old religion. The danger was like 
that which faced England in 1688* and it was 
dealt with by similar laws. All holders of office 
were to be Lutherans, and only a Lutheran was to 
have any claim to the crown, such claim being 
forfeited if he married a napist. The marriago of 
John III. with Catherine Sagello caused nearly the 
same evils as that of Charles I. with Henrietta 
Maria— a more or less Romanizing father and an 
avowetl pa[)ist son, and a policy directly contrary 
to the best interests of the nation, a policy whicli 
nothing but a lawless despotism could have carried 
out. 

Pritices and nobles had long coveted the wealth 
of the Church ; and under cover of the Reforma- 
tion they were able to plunder it at leisure. The 
magnificence of the bisnops might well have been 
cut down, though some oi them, like Alcock and 
Merton in En^and, were princely benefactors; 
and men of serious religion were generally agreed 
that the wealth of the monasteries might be 
turned to better uses ; but the actual ^ilundering 
was 8hameles.s. Neither the suppression of re- 
ligious houses, nor their suppression by the secular 
power, nov the use of their revenues for secular 
purposes, was a novelty of the Reformation. The 
pope iiimself aboUshea the Templars in 1312, and 
many houses came to an end or were amalgamated 
with others for want of inmates after the Block 
Death. In England the alien priories were 
granted to Heniy v. in 1415, and their wealth 
was partly used for the French war, though some 
of it remained for Henry VI. ’s foundations of Eton 
and King’s College. In fact, it was the habit of 
founders like Alcock and Wolsey to secure the 
revenues of some decayed houses. The only 
novelty of the Reformation was the extent of the 
suppressions and the undisguised rapacity of 
princes and nobles. 

In Germany the great sees were filled by nobles, 
and in the later Middle Ages became something 
like apanages of the princely houses; and such 
they remained till the general secularization of 


1802. Thus the sees of Osnabriick and Minden 
were commonly held by younger sons of Brunswick 
and Brandenburg, and Kdln itself was given to 
cadets of the Wittelsbachs from 1583 to 1761. 
But in the reformed states the sovereign rights of 
sees were abolished, and the titular bishops were 
laymen and lived as laymen. The case was similar 
with the monasteries. The Duke of York* son of 
George ill.* was bishop of Osnabriick from his 
infancy till 1802* the commentator Bengel was 
abbot of Alpirspach* and a sister of Frederick ii. 
closed the long fine of abbesses of Quedlinburg. In 
some cases, however* the bishops were abolished. 

In Sweden Gustaviis Vasa could plead dire 
necessity; and the Recess of Wester&s (1527) 
placed in his hands the whole property of the 
Church. He took the castles of the bishops and 
some of their estates. The monasteries were 
partly taken by the king, partly granted to the 
nobles, and those founded since 1454 were resumed 
by the heirs of the founders. But there was no 
violence. Monks and nuns were free to stay or 
leave; and one or two houses struggled on till 
1595. In Denmark the estates of the oishops were 
given to Christian ill. in 1536, but the royal iwwer 
was not strengthened as in Sweden and England. 
The gain fell to the nobles* as in Scotland. 

In England the monasteries fell first. They 
were granted to the Crown, the smaller houses in 
1536, the larger in 1539. Some of the property 
was used for six now bishoprics and other founda- 
tions, or for the defence of the realm ; but the 
larger part was granted or sold on easy tenns to 
men in favour at court. Thus a now nobility was 
formed, pledged to the new order of things. But 
the monasteries had appropriated the tithes of 
many parishes on condition of providing for the 
services ; and this right and this obligation came 
to the new owners. So far then the parishes lost 
nothing ; and, if the new impropriators were lay- 
men who frankly treated the tithes and advowsons 
as private property, they did no more than the 
monks had done before them. It was the same 
with the chantries, which became meaningless 
when it was declared by the Ten Articles of 1536 
that masses cannot deliver souls from purgatory, 
and were suppressed in 1547. The parishes, how- 
ever, lost much by the suppression of pilgrimages, 
relics, and other lucrative superstitions; and the 
churches were sadly defaced, and sometimes 
brought into a ruinous condition by the rough 
removal, especially in 1559, of images, roods, and 
other monuments of superstition. The bishoprics 
fared worst of all. Under Bomorset and North- 
umberland, and again under Elizabeth, every 
vacancy was an excuse for sjKiliation, and the new 
bishop was not admitted till he had given up 
manors, perhaps receiving a poor compensation 
for them. Most of Elizabeth^s bishops died in 
debt to the Crown, and left their families desti- 
tute; and the process was stopped only by the 
Act of 1604, which disabled bishops from making 
such exchanges with the Crown. But the spolia- 
tion was not all the work of Protestants ; some- 
thing must be allowed for the systematic dilapida- 
tions of the Marian bishops before they were 
deprived in 1559. They left Salisbury, for in- 
stance, in a bejggarly state. *This Capon hath 
devoured all,’ saia Jewel. 

Coming now to the differences of the Reformed 
Churches* we note first that* though Lutherans* 
English* and Calvinists were in general agreement 
on the three great doctrines of justification* pre- 
destination* and the supremacy of Scripture, yet 
each of them laid the stress aifferently from the 
others. The Lutherans made justification by faith 
the articultu stantis aut eawntis eceletuBt while 
the Calvinists gathered their conceptions of right 
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belief round predestination and election. The 
English Church made no such distinctive doctrine 
avow^lv central, but the central place was 
nractically held by the supremacy of Scripture. 
Now this means that Lutheranism was essentially 
conservative. It removed practical hindrances to 
true religion--and they were many — but had no 
snecial interest in further changes. Luther's was 
the genius of vivid insight, not of systematic 
thought, so that he changed only when and so far 
as he was obliged to change. Tno English Church 
was conservative too, but more logical and syste* 
inatic ; and by its emphatic disavowal of any re- 
ception in the Lord’s Supjier which is not ‘only 
after an heavenly and spiritual manner’ it was 
enabled to deal more boldly with tiie Mass and 
the ceremonies generally. Calvinism stands apart 
from the others, for the individualism which to 
them was fundamental was to the Calvinists only 
an inference from their really fundamental doc- 
trine of the absolute sovereignty of God. On that 
doctrine their whole system was moulded, and 
everything that seemed to conflict with it was 
ruthlessly swept away. The older the error, the 
more dangerous it was ; and the more innocent the 
‘ rags of popery ’ seemed, the more they were to be 
suspectea. Hence the Calvinists wore much less 
conservative than the Lutherans or the English. 
If the old system went about to establish the 
righteousness of man against the sovereign grace 
of Gwl, as it undoubtedly did, they were aisiH)sed 
to count it not only false in principle, but bad in 
nil its details. The farther from Rome, the nearer 
to Christ, 

These different ways of thinking were reflected 
in the difleront forms of Church government which 
always seem the chief things to the natural man. 
In the Church of the Middle Ages there were 

S its to otter sacrifice for the living and the 
, and these priests were ordained by bishops, 
who wore thcmsclvos consecrated by other bishops 
Avho wore supposed to trace their spiritual descent 
in an unbroken succession to the apostles. Thus 
ordination, consecration, and apostolic succession 
{three legal questions) were vital. The Reformed 
Churches all alsdished sacrificing priests, but all 
(except the Quakers) had a regular ministry, and 
all but the Socinians and some outliers required 
for it a regular call by the lawful authority of the 
Church, usually with admission by prayer and 
laying on of hands — for edification ancl solemnity, 
not as impressing any sacramental or indelible 
character . But here again Calvinism stands apart. 
To the Lutherans and the English Church govern- 
ment was a matter which every Church must 
determine for itself. No form of government and 
no ceremony of worship is ofiicially held to 
ordained of God. However ancient or edifying 
it may be, it is still only an ordinance of men, 
which may by men be altered or abolished. So 
they used their discretion in various manners. 
Luther’s insistence on the universal priesthood 
implied the sanctity of the State, so that the civil 
ruler was the natural representative and ruler of 
the Church also. Thus Lutheran churches have 
commonly been Erastian, seldom giving serious 
trouble to princes who did not try to force them 
into Romanism or Calvinism. The old services 
and ceremonies {e.g,, altar, vestments, etc.) they 
generally retained, only translating them into the 
vul^^ar tongue, and removing or explaining super- 
stitions ana excrescences. As regards Episcopacy, 
they had no objection of principle to it. The 
Confession of Augsburg says : 

* It is not our object to have the biehope deprived or their 
authority. The one thing we ask is that they will allow the 
Gospel to he purely preached, and relax a few observances 
which cannot be kept without sin* (pt 11. 9 7)* 


But, when the bishops refused, the results were 
various. In Gennany the spiritual oliico was 
abolished, and the pmces to(^ over the general 
government of their churches. The bishops had 
consistory courts where lawyers and divines sat 
together ; and these, with extensions and modifi- 
cations, l^came the chief subordinate authorities. 
In Denmark the bishops were equally intractable, 
and played a gre&t part in the civil war after the 
death of Frederick l. So, as soon as Christian 
III. li^ captured Copenhagen in 1536, he arrested 
the bishops, and set them free only after their 
jurisdiction had been abolished by the National 
Assembly and the goods of the Churcli given up to 
the king. Then Christian appointed seven super- 
intendents to work under himself as mmmtts 
ejiiscopust and these were consecrated, not by 
bishops, hut by Luther’s friend Bugenhagen, and 
soon t^k the title of bishops. There was no 
consistory. Sweden was more conservative. There 
again the bishops were intractable, hut Gustavus 
Vasa mastered the Church once for all at the 
Riksdag; of Westeras in 1527 ; and Brask of 
Linkopin^, the champion of the old order, left the 
country m despair. The vast estates of the 
bishops, the chapters, and the monasteries were 
placed at the king’s disposal. Bnt the change was 
gentle and gradual: tliere were no martyrs on 
either side. The Mass was translated into Swedish 
and the ceremonies were explained. Unction, c.y., 
was only a symbol of the inward unction oy 
the Spirit. The forms of Church government 
were very little changed. The old bishops were 
gradually replaced by Lutherans, chosen by the 
clergy and consecrated by other bishops. Even 
the apostolic succession seems to have been pre- 
served (though this is disputed) by the unwilling 
hands of Petrus Magni oi Wester&s, though the 
Swedish Church leaves its spiritual value an open 
question. There was no central consistory — Gus- 
tavus Adolphus tried in vain to establish one— -hut 
parish priests are appointed by the bishops, and all 
dignitaries must have the king’s approval. 

The English Reformation tooK generally the 
same course as the Swedish, though the changes 
and the reactions were much more violent. The 
Tudors were stronger than the Vosns, and the 
antagonisms between Papalists and Nationalists, 
and between Catholics and Reformers, were much 
sharper than in Sweden. The English Church was 
Erastian because it was national, and therefore 
fitly represented by the civil power, and because 
further the dangerous political situation after the 
separation from Rome induced the English people 
to give Henry Viii. a practical dictator.^ ip. Thus 
the strong monarchy of the Tudors was raised to 
its height by the Reformation. Henry VIII. 
mastered the Church once for all at the ‘ Submis- 
sion of the Clergy ’ in 1532. The king was 
acknowledged as Head of the Churcli — Supreme 
Head ; convocation was not to make or even to 
discuss any new canon without the king’s permis- 
sion, and, if the election of bishops remained with 
the chapters, they could elect none hut the king’s 
nominees. The king’s supremacy was not exerciseii 
through a consistory, hut in a harsher form by 
Cromwell as Vicar-general. £lizal>eth took the 
less oflensive title of * Supreme Governor,’ though 
she claimed the same powers as her fatlier, and 
exercised them through the Court of High Com- 
mission (not fully organized till 1583), which was 
substantially a central consistory. She carefully 
preserved not only the rite of consecration hut the 
apostolic succession. She may have cared for it 
as little as GiistavusVasa, hut its political value 
was evident, especially when it suited her to pose 
like a Lutheran prince prescribing the religion of 
bis subjects according to the Peace of Augsburg. 
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'L'hus the Engli^ Church has it as a matter o 
fact, but has nowhere officially declared it to have 
any spiritual value. Indeed, it was not supposed 
to liave any before the rise of the Carolines, which 
is commonly dated from Bancroft’s sermon in 1689. 
There is no mention even of Episcopacy in the 
English definition (Art. 19) of the Church ; and, 
though no one has been allowed since 1662 to 
minister without episcopal ordination, this is given 
simply as a domestic rule * in the Church of Eng- 
land,’ and passes no censure on churches which 
otherwise ordain. In Church government then 
the English wore as conservative os the Swedes; 
in public worship they took a bolder lino. The 
various books ana the local uses were consolidated 
into the single national Book of Common Prayer in 
English for conj^regational use. The services were 
generally simplified, and the excessive numljer of 
the ceremonies was much reduced. Morning and 
Evening i’rayer in 1649 contained little that was 
not in the Hours, and the Marriage Service is even 
now nearly what it was in the Middle Ages, nor 
was the Alass itself entirely changed. It was 
translated and much simplified ; but it was still 
said by a priest in a vestment at an altar, and still 
provided for private confession and absolution, 
its doctrine was upon the whole a spiritual Presence, 
but it was quite consistent with consubstantia- 
tion, though (jrardiner needed a good deal of special 
pleading to get transubstnntiation into it. But in 
1552 the Prayer-Book was ‘godly perused’ and 
revised. Invocation of saints and prayers for the 
dead were entirely removed. I’he ‘ Service of the 
Lord’s Supper or Holy Communion ’ was now to be 
said by a luleat or minister in a surjdice at the 
Holy Table. It provided for spiritual help and 
ghostly counsel, but individual confession was 
Umitea to the visitation of the sick, and even 
there was neither private nor compulsory. More- 
over, the whole structure of the service was 
changed for the delibornto purpose of disavowing 
every sort of Presence that is not purely spiritual. 
Every passage (luoted by (iardinor was altered. 
The Canon ox the Mass was broken up into three 
parts. The prayer for the whole state of Christ’s 
Church was limited to the living, the prayer of 
consecration was brought close to the administra- 
tion ill order to prevent ‘ eucharistic adoration,’ and 
the oblation of the elements was turned into an 
oblation of ‘ ourselves, our souls and bodies ’ after 
the elements had lieen consumed. Thus in public 
worship the English made greater changes than 
the Swedes. 

It will be noted that in N. Germany, in Sweden, 
and in England the new churches were or soon 
became national, not simply as independent of 
Home, but as true expressions of national character. 
Luther was so intensely German that his influence 
continued to dominate the North, even after the 
inroad of Calvinism in the latter half of the 16th 
century. In Sweden the new religion owed its 
consolidation to the services of Gustavus Vasa, the 
reaction against John ill. and Sigisinund, and the 
work of the great kings of the 17th century. Dis- 
senters were always very few, and even now they 
are less than one per cent. In England the trans- 
ition was during the peace of Elizabeth. A 
nation which in 1558 was hardly more than dis- 
gusted with the fires of Smithtield had become 
nrmly Protestant when it confronted Spain in 
15S.5, and never wavered afterwards. Even the 
Carolines (except a few creatures of Charles i.) 
wore heartily opposed to Rome. But from the 
lieginnings of Christianity in England there was 
a deavage of religious thought and feeling. The 
side which was always dominant, except in the 
time of the Civil War, preferred the regular and 
stately services of a national Church. The other. 


represented in successive ages by friars, Lollards, 
Puritans, and Dissenters, leaned to the freer minis- 
trations and looser order of local congregations. 
The Reformers endeavoured, and for a moment 
successfully, to bring the whole nation into a 
single Church, That hope was wrecked by the 
tyranny of Bancroft and Laud ; and, if the tyranny 
of the Communwealth made the Church thoroughly 
l>opular, the tyranny of the Restoration shut out 
men who stooa for one whole side of the religious 
life of England. It condemned the Church to be a 
sect, yet a sect in which the other side is not for- 
gotten. That it is the most national of the sects 
IS shown at once by its powerful influence on 
English Dissenters and by its conspicuous failure 
to win the Celts of Wales ami Cornwall. 

Unlike the Lutheran and the English Churches 
were the Reformed. One marked historic differ- 
ence is that they ha<l the secular power against 
them everywhere but in the cities of the south- 
west — roughly, from Frankfurt and Limiau to 
Geneva. Where that power was friendly, they 
were guided and controlled by burghers instead of 
princes ; where it was hostile, they had to form 
their churches as the early (^Jliristians did, accord- 
ing to their own conceptions of doctrine and 
expediency. As the Romish sacerdotalism created 
an aristocracy of priests who alone could dispense 
the necessary means of grace, so the Calvin istic 
doctrine of predestination created an aristocracy of 
the elect, for whom alone Christ died, who alone 
received saving grace and alone properly consti- 
tuted the Church. This aristocracy was created 
not by some visible rite of ordination, but by God’s 
eternal counsel secret to us, so that it could not 
form a visible class in the Church. The chief of 
sinners might be of the elect, and an apparent saint 
might prove a reprobate. So, while the distinction 
of priest and layman was denied, the acknow- 
ledged difference of elect and reprobate had to be 
ignored in the organization of the churches. Cal- 
vinism is indeed an inspiring creed -that God has 
foreknown we from all eternity, and sent me forth 
to do in His strength and not my own the work 
predestinated for me before the foundation of the 
world. It is the creed of the strong, as asceticism 
is the creed of the weak, when neither the one nor 
the other can rise to the higher faith, that (Jlirist 
died for all men, and not in vain. It is only a half- 
truth, and, like other forms of the opinion of 
necessity, it must be treated in practice os if tbe 
limitation were false. As every Calvinist in bis 
right mind believes himself to be elect like the 
boy in the English Catechism, he must presume 
that his neighbours also are elect, though he 
believes that some of them are not. It was like our 
own very necessary convention that our neigh lamrs 
are honourable men, though we know that there 
are knaves among them. Only, a knave can some- 
times be found out, a reprobate never. Hence a 
Reformed Church was in theory a democracy, with 
all spiritual authority deriving from the people. 
This principle was extended to civil authority by 
the English Independents in 1647» though the 
Commonwealth could not carry it out. It pre- 
vailed in America, where it was favoured by 
colonial conditions, and from America it was 
brought back to France, and became the basic 
principle of tbe Liberal movement of the last 
century. This principle would seem to require a 
free Church independent of the State ; and to this 
ideal the Reformed doctiine pointed almost as 
clearly as tlie Romish. But the condition of free- 
dom IS persecution. The State cannot refuse to 
decide questions of Church property for any sect 
which is tolerated, and cannot decide them without 
judicial interpretations of its confessions and deeds 
of settlement. Henoe the Reformed Churches 
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became subject to the State the moment they liad 
mastered it. The burghers of Ziirich or Amster- 
dam or the Lords of the Congregation in Scotland 
might be the stoutest of Protestants ; but they 
were determined to keep the ministers in their 
place, and allow no such clerical rule as that from 
which the Reformation had delivered them. They 
had no objection of principle — the Germans have 
none now, and the English had none then— to 
what we should consider a most vexatious inter- 
ference with private life. They were used to it. 
Every town ivas full of sumptuary laws and minute 
regulations on all sorts of subjects, and a few more 
or less made little difference. But there was more 
tlian this. Calvin’s high estimate of the lord’s 
Supper and of the primitive Churcli led him to 
demand the restoration of the primitive discipline 
and its enforcement by the secular power; and 
in this the Reformed Churches generally, including 
the English, were more or less inclined to agi'ee 
with him. They had some reason. Public morals 
were in a dreadful state, and this was keenly felt, 
now that the new preaching had roused the public 
conscience, which the iiiedimval Church had so 
debauched with formal righteousness and easy 
payments for sin that the foulest crimes passed 
with no more censure than in the old pagan times. 
The new discipline was hideously severe and did 
infinite mischief ; but it was hardly more severe 
than the old would have been, if the Church had 
not preferred to make a traffic in sin. It was at 
least imnartial. Magnates and even ministers had 
to do their public penance like other sinners. 
Neither the ministers of Geneva, nor the Scottish 
Kirk, nor the High Commission in England showed 
any respect of persons. None the less the system 
hardened the saints with formalism and spiritual 
pride, and drove the sinners to hypocrisy or despair. 
It was long before the Ueforined Churches could 
shake off the belief taken over from the Middle Ages 
that it was their duty to punish sin as sin with 
Hpiritual censures enforced by temporal penalties. 
But laymen were jealous of this dangerous power 
of excommunication, and moderate chiirclimen 
like BulUiiger disowned it. In German Switzer- 
land it was not allowed at all ; in French Switzer- 
land (even in Geneva) and in Scotland it was not 
entrusted to purely clerical authorities. In Eng- 
land the frequency of excommunication and its 
misuses for secular offences were a standing 
grievance against the early Stuarts ; and the en- 
deavour of the Presbyterians to introduce the 
Scottish discipline was foiled by the lawyers, the 
Independents, and the nation generally. 

On the other hand, there was a doctrine which 
often partly counteracted the natural dependence 
of a dominant sect upon the State. The holiness 
of the Church was nowhere more of a living truth 
than in the Reformed Churches, for they believed 
08 firmly as any Romanist that it was ordained of 
Christ and guided by His Holy 8j)irit. Eternal 
predestination was a still mightier inspiration 
than the august tradition claimed by Romo, and 
there was no double standard of priests or monks 
to shelter common sinners from its fullest claims. 
So the ministers oould stand up as boldly as any 
popes or bishops against wickedness in high places, 
ana they did so Muth a courage which, though not 
wanting, was less often seen in the more courtly 
Lutheran and English Churches. The Reformed 
had much more trial of persecution than the 
Lutherans, for the Peace ot Augsburg left them 
alone to fight the hardest of the battle against the 
treachery of the savage Catholic revival. Small 
wonder if their zeal was often fierce and narrow, 
quarrelsome and overscrupulous. But they are 
not fully represented by such extremists as 
Puritans, Covenanters, ana Camisards, who were 


more or less demoralized by Stuart or Bourbon 
tyranny. If we look to more peaceful churches 
like those of Zurich or Strassburg, or oven Geneva, 
or to the early stages of the Reformation in 
Scotland, we shall find greater moderation. 
Calvin himself charged the English Liturgy of 
1652 with nothing worse than tolerabiles inejHias, 
and the Scots used one like it (with ceremonies 
omitted and some freedom to the minister) till 
they were disgusted with all forms of prayer by 
the attempt of Laud and Charles to force an 
English form ujion them. Biicer and even Laski 
urged Hooper in 1660 not to refuse the epi.scopal 
vestments, and in Elizabeth’s time Cullinger and 
Gualter gave plain counsel to the Puritans. The 
surplice, they said, was not used at Ziiricli, and 
they did not like it ; but the queen’s enforcement 
of it was no reason for giving up their ministry. 

In one direction the Reformed Churches far 
excelled the rest. The anpeal to Scripture made 
the study of Scripture a duty for all according to 
their nowers ; so that instruction in religion had 
to be lx)th deeper and more general than hereto- 
fore. The Reformers were conspicuously learned 
men. Luther himself was the greatest of German 
teachers; Cranmer and Jewel were alxjve com- 
parison with their opponents ; and Calvin was not 
only the best patristic scholar of his time, but the 
greatest commentator since Augustine. However 
they may have erred, it was not for want of diligent 
and faithful study of Scripture with all helps there- 
unto then attainable. And this learning they 
sought to ^read among the people. They trans- 
lated the Bible, urged all to read it, and shaped 
the services for instruction as well ns for devotion. 
The English Reformers did what they could, but 
were hindered by the rapacity of the nobles, who 
were much more inclined to plunder the old schools 
than to found new, and, moreover, saw no need of 
education for the lower classes. The Lutherans 
were less thorough in this os in other matters, and 
soon lost themselves in a jungle of controversies. 
The Calvinists did better. Geneva under Calvin 
and Beza was the centre of Prot>e.stant learning, 
and the village schesds established by Knox and 
Melville gave Scotland such a system of general 
education as England has reached only in our own 
time. 

4 . Results of the Reformation.— We are now in 
a position to survey the Reformation as a wliole, 
and form some estimates of its results. Shortly, 
national Churches replaced the catholic Ciiurcli, 
Scripture became the standard instead of tradition, 
and the individual gradually gained first religious, 
then civil, lilxjrty. This was a revolution, and (he 
greatest since the rise of Christianity, .so that it 
called forth the most violent opposition, and was 
the occasion for enormous evils — the savage perse- 
cutions and wars of religion, the desolation of the 
Netherlands and Germany, and a long severance 
of the comity of Europe, north and south. Strict 
Romanists and strict Protestants were never 
heartily allied till 1686, and the embers of religious 
hatred are not yet auenched. Even now the pope 
visibly prefers infidel Germany to heretic Enjjland. 
To the Reformation we owe further the religious 
divisions of N. Europe, the multitudinous sects of 
England and America, involving scandals without 
end to the unbelievers, and also the whole school 
of rationalists from Deism and the Att/kldrunq to 
tlie latest extravagances of the Germans and their 
imitators. To the Reformation again we owe the 
Tridentine reaction which (with some reform of 
scandals) consolidated the me<liieval system into n 
firm harrier against all freedom in S. Europe. 
The age of the Jesuits and the Inmiisition was 
brought to an end in the IStli cent, oy the philo- 
sophio despots and the French Revolution, only to 
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be followed by 8ometbm|]; lower still. If there was 
maoh honest ignorance in the Middle Ages, there 
is much organized falsehood now. 

Of all these evils tiie Reformation was the occa- 
sion, and of some the cause ; and to these we may 
add the mischief done in the suppression of the 
monasteries and in the corruption of the upper 
(dasses by the plunder of the Church, the mischiefs 
claused by the too great subservience of the Lutheran 
and English Churches to the State. We now look 
at the other side. The abolition of a mischievous 
and sometimes unfriendly foreign authority gave 
the nations freedom to develop themselves, and 
made better order possible in both Church and 
State. What were scandals in the 18th cent, were 
matters of course in the 15th. National character 
became stronger and more earnest, and gained a 
new sense of duty from the new resnonsibuity laid 
on every man when the new teacning abolished 
auricular confession, swept away a vast amount 
of superstition, and trading on superstition, and 
removed the iwison from family life ny its emphatic 
rejection of the ascetic ideal ; and all this was 
summed up in a rational worship constantly 
challenging comparison with an open Bible. 

Yet all this was but the prelude of the mighty 
evolution. The depth of meaning in the principles 
of the Reformation was reached slowly and through 
many contlicts, and is not exhausted yet. Tlie 
Reformers were men of their own time, and took 
over from the Middle Ages many beliefs incon- 
sistent with their own principles. They took over 
the old imperial conception of God as a despot in 
heaven, the old view of the j^ospel as a law of 
commands, the old belief in a rigid visible Church 
which could allow no dissent, and the old reliance 
on a penitential discipline enforced by the State. 
All tliese are finally inconsistent with the indi- 
vidualism of the Reformation. A God who calls 
on us to judge the righteous judgment cannot be 
despotic, so that despotism and 3avery on earth 
stand condemned, A gospel of free forgiveness- 
in technical language, nistification by faith — 
cannot allow a visible Cnurch with no salvation 
outside it. If freedom from Rome did not at once 
bring freedom in religion, it made the coming of 
that freedom certain liy throwing back on every 
man the Wrden of seoKing for truth from whicn 
the Church had relieved him. And freedom in the 
highest sphere carried freedom in the lower, some- 
times even for countries which rejected the Refor- 
mation as well as Rome. The supremacy of con- 
science proclaimed by the Reformation meant 
freedom first for heterodoxy. Persecution on a 
large scale was made impossible in Germany by 
the Peace of Westphalia, in England by the 
Revolution, in France by Voltaire and the Con- 
stituent Assembly. But it meant also political 
freedom, and the growth of freedom is bringing 
the whole conception of government into bettor 
accord with the divine ideal of goodness and un- 
Hc1 fishness. All Protestant states except retrograde 
Germany are seeking justice, and the Catholic 
states nearly in proportion to their independence 
of Rome, The freedom won for criticism and 
science has lieen the occasion for many excesses ; 
but the broad result emerging is confusion to the 
twin powers of agnosticism inside and outside the 
Christian Church. Above all, the free appeal to 
history has shown that the gospel is vaster and 
more varied, freer and more loving, than our 
fathers knew. The Reformation opened the way 
to a vision of God ; and the vision of God is the 
inspiration of men. 

Litrratuei.— [Dr. Gwstkin hftd flniihed this article, but hod 
not added the literature, before his death. The following Itrt 
has been prepared by the Editors.] 

The writings of the Reformers and the works of leading 
Church historians may be consulted for the history proper of 


the Reformation. Exhaustive liste of authorities will be found 
In the blbliograi^ies attached to Th$ Catnbridge Modern 
Hiitory, i.-ilL, Cambridge, 1902-04. In vol. I.. Rsnair- 
ianee, the section by W. Barry, describing * Catholic Europe,' 
may be referred to, and that by H. C. Lea, on ‘The Eve of the 
Reformation,' is also valuable. Vol. 11., The Refortnaiten^ ^ves 
the history of the movement in the different countries of Europe. 
Vol. ill., entitled The Wan qf Religion, deals with those inters 
nationa4 and other conflicts which owe their origin to the 
Reformation. 

Among books In which the ethical and other principles 
involved in the Reformation are unfolded may be mentioned : 
C. Beard, The Reformation in ite ReUUion to Modem Thought 
{UL\ London. 1883; A. B. Berger, DU KuUuraufgaoen 
der R^ormatumi, Berlin, 1008 ; F. von Bezold, Gendi. der 
deuUehm Reformation, do. 1890 ; G. Bonet-Maury, Lee Prieur- 
eeun de la Refomut et de la liberty de eoneeUnce, Paris, 1904 ; 
Lord Bryce, The Holy Rotnan Empire, new and revised ed., 
London, 1904 ; M. Creighton, Uiet. of the Papacy from the 
Great Sehiem to the Sack of Rome, newed., 6 vols., do. 1901 ; A. 
Harnack, Mist, (f D^ma, Eng. tr.. from 8rd German ed., 
do. 1894-99, vol. vll. ; P. Imbart de la Tour, Lee Originee de 
la R^orme. 2 vols., Paris, 100&-09; J. Janssen, Gekh. det 
deuteehen Volkeeeeit dem Auegang dee MUtelaUere^^'^^, 8 vols., 
FVeiburg im Br., 1891-94, Eng. tr., 16 vols., London, 1806-1010; 
J. Kdstlln, Martin Luther : «ein Lehen und eeine Schriften^, 
ed. G. Kawerau, 2 vols., Berlin, 1003 ; T. M. Lindsay, A Uiet. 
tf the Reformation. 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1906 ; Luther, Pint 
Prindplee qf the Reformation (the Ninety -five Theses and Three 
Primary Works of Lutherl, tr. and ed. with introds., H. Wace 
and C. A. Buchheiin, London, 1883 ; A. O. Meyer, StudUn zur 
Vorgeeeh. der Reformation, Munich, 1908; L. von Ranke, 
Deuteehe Geech. im Zeitalterder Reformation, 6 vols., Berlin, 
1839-47, Eng- tr., 3 vols. (no more published), London, 1846-47 ; 
E. Troeltscb, ‘ Protestantisches Ohristentuin und Klrche der 
Neuxeit,' in Kultur der Gegentoart, i. iv. i., Leipzig, 1906 ; C. 
Ullmann, Reformat oren vorder Ryormation\2 vols., Gotha, 
1806, Eng. tr., Rrlinlmrgh, 1874-77 ; H. B. Workman, The 
Dawn of the Reformation, London, 1901-02. 

The Roman Catholic view of the Reformation, its causes and 
its consequenceB, is set forth in the following : H. S. Denifle, 
Luther und Luthertum in der ereten Entmekelung^, 2 vols., 
Mainz, 1904-09 ; F. A. Gasquet, The Eve of the Reformation*, 
London, 1906 ; H. Grlsor, Luther, tr. B. M. Ijiniond, ed. L. 
Cappadelta, 6 vols., do. 1913-17 ; L. von Pastor, Gesek. der 
Pdpete edt dem Auegang dee Mittelalten, 6 vols., Freiburg im 
Mr., 1886-1913, Eng. tr., 12 vols., Ixjndon, 1891-1912. 

Bee also artt. Calvinism, HuauRNOTs, Hussitbh, Luther, 
Papacy, Protestantism, Western Cihjrch. 

H. M. Gwatkin. 

REFORMATORIES. — See Criminology, 
Juvenile Criminals. 

REFORMED BAPTISTS.-See Disciples 
OF Christ. 


REFORMED CHURCHES.-Sce Protes- 
tantism. 


REFORMED CHURCH IN AMERICA.-i. 
The name and its meaning.- At fir^t the chuvchc» 
of this body were addressed as ‘the Keformed 
Dutch Churches in New York and Now Jersey.’ 
In 1789 the title, * the Keformed Dutch Churches 
in North America,’ was given. The minutes of 
Synod at the adoption of the Constitution use the 
term, ‘the Dutch Keformod Church in North 
America/ Bat the name on the title-page of the 
first edition of the Constitution, printed in 1793, 
is ‘the Keformed Dutch Church in the United 
States of America.’ The same title appears on 
the second edition of 1815. In subsequent editions 
it is ‘the Reformed Dutch Church of North 
America.’ The act of incorporation of the Synotl 
in 1819 gives the name as ‘ the Reformed Protes- 
tant Dutch Church.’^ In these terms the history 
and geographical position of the Church are out- 
lined. It was ‘Protestant’ in contrast with 
Roman Catholicism. It was ‘ Reformed ’ because 
it belonged to the school of Calvin rather tiian to 
that of Luther. It was * Dutch ’ because Holland 
was the country of its origin. The expressions 
‘America,’ ‘North America,’ and ‘ Unitea States’ 
give the country of its development. In process 
of time the title was considerea cumbersome, and 
the word ‘ Dutch ’ inappropriate, since the member- 
ship had become thoroughly American. In 1867 
the name was therefore changed to ‘ the Reformed 
Church in America.* 
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a. Hiitory. — Period of the Dutch domina- 
tion To the Dutch West India Com- i 

pany, chartered in 1621, was committed the ' 
government of the Dutch colony on the banks of < 
the Hudson, called New Netherland. The policy 
of this company was to foster the Reformed 
religion in the Dutch colonial possessions. There- 
fore in 1623 the company sent Sebastian Jansen 
Krol, a comforter of tne sick, to New Netherland. 
He conducted services according to the rites of the 
Church of Holland. 

Because the office of the company for New 
Netherland was in Amsterdam, the Classis of 
Amsterdam, by the decree of 1624, took charge of 
the religious work of the colony. The hrst Dutch 
pastor, Jonas Michaelius, was sent out in 1628. 
In April of that year he organized a church of 50 
members in New Amsterdam. Peter Minuit, the 
governor, was an elder in this church. This w'as 
the beginning of Presbyterian church government 
in America. The church thus formed oecame the 
mother church of tho denomination. It has had a 
continuous, recorded history from that day to this. 
With ample endowment and ten church buildings, 
it conducts a ^eat work in the metropolis of tho 
Western world. Its school is probably the oldest 
educational institution in the United States. 

Under the Dutch West India Company the 
Reformed Church was the Establishecl Church of 
the colony. Other sects were tolerated, although 
Governor Stuyvesant showed personal hostility to 
thorn. Thirteen churches were founded, and 
sixteen ministers served during this period. Seven 
of these wore on duty at tho timo of the surrender 
to the English in 16^4. 

(6) Period of struggle for civil independence 
{lGC4-17S7y—By the terms of surrender the Dutch 
Church was assured of freedom. But the change 
of Government was a severe blow to it. Financial 
support from the State soon ceased. The Church 
owed civil allegiance to the English Goveniment 
and ecclesiastical allegiance to tho Classis of 
Amsterdam. The combination was fruitful of mis- 
understandings. Few people came from Holland, 
but many English poured into the colony. With- 
in the lirst twelve years after tho surrender only 
one Dutch minister arrived. In 1676 only three 
Dutch ministers were in the country. The English 
governors obeyed tlie letter of the treaty granting 
freedom to tiie Dutch Church, but there was a 
tendency for tho Church to become a mere organ 
of tho civil power. Several incidents during tho 
first generation of Englisli rule taught the Reformed 
Church to be on its guard against encroachments 
on its liberties. 

The Revolution in England in 1688 produced 
the Lcisler tragedy in Now York. This made a 
sad division in the Dutch Church, in which the 
populace was on the side of Leislor and the 
ministers and higher classes on the side of the 
Goveniment. Governor Fletcher took advantage 
of this condition to advance the Episcopal Church 
at the expense of the Dutch. At his request the 
Ministry Act was passed by the Assembly in 1693. 
This Act provided for the support by taxation of 
‘ a good, sufficient, Protestant minister ’ in each of 
the four southern counties of tho province. The 
Dutch members of Assembly did not intend by 
this Act to establish the Episcopal Church, but 
Fletcher and several of his successors affect^ to 
consider tho English Church established thereby, 
and much friction resulted. The Dutch Church of 
New York City, taking alarm, obtained a charter 
for itself in 1696. By this the rights and liberties 
of that individual onurch were secured. It was 
therefore able to lend effective moral support in 
the struggle to other churches. The majority of 
the Dutch ministers stood their ground in all the 


tedious disputes with the governors, but a few 
surrendered their ecclesiastical independence from 
motives of personal ambition. 

In the fight against a State Establishment the 
Dutch Church as a whole was at an advantage 
compared with other denominations. It was a 
National Church, not classed with 'Dissenters,’ 
able to appeal to the treaty rights of 1664. While 
no 'Dissenting’ church could obtain a charter 
before the Revolutionary War, several Dutch 
churches secured this coveted privilege. The 
Dutch Church therefore won the victory in its 
contest with the royal governors. By the third 
decade of tho 18th cent, the theoretical liberty of 
the earlier time had become actual. 

During these years the Church was growing. 
The natural increase of tho Dutch population was 
great. Religious persecution drove French 1 1 u^e- 
nots and German Palatines to America. These 
united with the Reformed Chnrch and became an 
important element in its life. By 1737 the thirteen 
churches of 1664 had become 65, and the seven 
ministers had become nineteen. There was need 
for more ministers, but to obtain them from 
Holland was difficult. It had always been con- 
trary to the policy of the Classis of Amsterdam to 
allow American ordinations. They grudgingly 
permitted a few with the understanding that they 
wore not to become precedents. 

(c) Period of struggle for ecclesiastical indeprnd- 
cnee {1787-0 ^). — Under the lemiership of Thcodonis 
Jacolms Frelinghuysen the religious movement 
known as ‘the Great Awakening’ took a strong 
hold of the Dutch Chundi. This increased the 
desire for more ministers and loosened still further 
the weakening bond which held the Church to the 
Classis of Amsterdam. Frelinghuysen proposed 
tliat an institution to train young men for the 
ministry should bo founded, and the churches 
organized into an Assembly to ordain them and 
perform other functions of an independent Church. 
In the year 1737 a plan for such an Assembly or 
Coetus was sent to Holland for approval. The 
Classis of Amsterdam doubted the wisdom am I 
ability of the American Church. They thought it 
better for them to unite with the Germans and 
Presbyterians. This plan came to naught. With 
the precedent of other American churches becom- 
ing independent before their eyes, after long delay, 
in 1747, they granted permission for the Dutch 
Church in America to form a Coetus. But this 
privilege was bound with such restrictions that 
it was practically worthless. Ordinations were 
allowed only by special permission, and appeals to 
Holland wore granted. For six years this Coetus 
led an ineffectual life, and then in 1754 issued a 
declaration of independence. This offended so?ne 
of the more conservative ministers, who seceded 
under the leadership of Domine Ritzema, senior 
minister of the Dutch Church of New York 
Cil^. 

The members of the new Classis or Coetus pos- 
sessed energy and piety. They professed rever- 
ence to the Classis of Amsterdam, but took their 
own independent course. They ordained, when 
they thought proper, young men for service in the 
Dutch churches of America, and made strenuous 
eftbrts to found a college for the education of 
ministerial candidates. This they accomi)liHhcd 
in 1766, when Queen’s College, afterwards Rutgers, 
obtained a charter. The seceded ministers called 
themselves * the Conference.’ They were a minor- 
ity in number, but possessed the weight of ago and 
scnolarship. They professed to be the legitimate 
successors of the old Coetus, and they retained the 
records of that IxxW. They emphasized their sub- 
ordination to the Classis of Amsterdam and w^ere 
free in their criticisms of the Coetus brethren. 
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Yet they realized the necessity of theological 
education, and Dominc Kitzeina evolved the plan 
of a Dutch Divinity professoiehip in the newly- 
organized King’s College, in New York City. The 
plan was adojited, but the chair was never occupied. 
In 1764 tiic Conferentie organized tliemselves into 
an * Assembly snlx)rdinate to the Classis of 
Amstenlam.’ The next year by special permission 
th^ ordained one young man. 

The Classis of Amsterdam did not understand 
conditions in America. At first they favoured the 
Conferentie, but in time they perceived that the 
freedom usur[)ed by the Coetus was necessary to 
the life of the American Church. John Henry 
Livingston, Hometinies called Hhe father of the 
lieformed Church,’ was influential in enlightening 
them. A well-informed American, he studica 
theology at the University of Utrecht in 1765-70. 
He took every opportunity to explain conditions 
in the American Cliurch to members of the Classis 
of Amsterdam. On Livinuston’s return to America 
he became pastor in New York City, and the next 
year (1771) under his influence a peace conference 
was held. At this a plan of union, proposed by 
the Classis of Amsterdam, was presented. Both 
parties were tired of strife, and peace was obtained 
with surprising ease. The freedom desired by the 
Coetus was secured, and the feelings of tlie Confer- 
entie were soothed by the adoption of names not 
connected with the old disagreements. An organ- 
ization, called a * general body,’ was formed with 
power to ordain, and five ‘special ixKiies* were 
grouped under it. The Church, now acknowledged 
mdopendent, was about to enter upon a full ecclesi- 
astical and religious life. 

But the clouds of the Revolutionary War were 
gathering, and the Reformed Church was directly 
in the track of the storm. The losses of the 
Church during that upheaval were great. Much 
property was destroyed and congregations were 
scattered. Within Now York City a handful of 
Dutch Tories held service during its occupation by 
the British, althormh their pastors and most of 
their brethren had fled. 

At the return of peace in 1783 the Church 
rapidly arose from its ruins. In 1784 the inde- 
pendent names of Synod and Classis were assumed 
w’ithout further regard to conservative feelings. 
The same year Livingston was chosen professor 
of Theology in connexion with his New York 
pastorate. In 1788 a committee was appointed to 
translate the standards of doctrine, liturgy, and 
the riiles of order of the Dutch Church into 
English. They were to revise such statements as 
did not suit tlie free conditions in America. Tliis 
was accoinplishod in 1792, and the next year the 
work was issued. Thus the organization of the 
independent Church was completed and the Church 
l>egan its national life. Letters between the mother 
Church in Holland and the daughter Church in 
America were occasionally sent for aliout a score 
of years, but t he custom gradually fell into disuse. 

During the colonial i>eriod about 150 churches 
were organized, and about 150 ministers served in 
the Dntcli Church. 

(d) Period of the independent American Church 
The life of the Reformed Church in 
America during the years of its national existence 
has been similar to that of other Presbyterian 
bodies within the United States. The English 
language is generally used, and the membership 
has been drawn from Evangelical Christians of 
every name. It is not uncommon in the cities to 
find that the members of an individual Reformed 
church trace their ecclesiastical ancestry to a dozen 
different sources. The general public does not dis- 
tinguish it from its Pre^terian nei^libours. 

In 1846 the Reformed Church received a stream 


of emigratiop from Holland which increased its 
numbers, and cau8e<i the flavour of the Dutch 
Reformation to prolong its life in the Middle West. 
The Church had always been strong in New York 
and New J ersey. These immigrants founded about 
200 churches in the region of which Chicago is the 
centre, and have extended their influence to the 
Pacific coast. 

There liave been a few secessions from the Re- 
formed Church. In 1822 Solomon Froeligh and 
four suspended ministers, being more conservative 
in doctrine than their brethren, organized ‘ the 
True Reformed Dutch Church.’ This became 
extinct in 1800. In 1882 another secession of 
certain Hollanders in the west took place. They 
were displeased because the Synod would not take 
action against Freemasonry. They joined with 
others to form ‘the Christian Reforinea Church.* 

The Reformed Church in America has always 
been interested in missionary ettort. In the 
generation succeeding the Revolutionary War the 
church of New York City received constant appeals 
for aid from weak chnrcties. To these slio seldom 
turned a deaf ear. Several Domestic Mission 
Societies were organized at difierent times, and 
the Board of Domestic Missions of the Church was 
born in 1831. Its chief work is to aid feeble 
churches and to organize new ones in proper places. 
Many of the strong churches of the denomination 
have received aid from it in their infancy. The 
first year of its existence its income was $5,400. 
In the year 1915 it received $197,555.55. 

Foreign missionary work has received unusual 
attention. The first society for this purpose was 
organized in 1796. From 1826 to 1832 tlie Re- 
formed Church worked in union with the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
From 1832 to 1857 its relation with that board 
was that of co-operation. Since 1857 the Roforineil 
Church has conaucted its foreign mission work in- 
dependently but with hearty co-operation witli 
other Churches in the foreign field. The receipt.^ 
of this board in 1916 were $300,752.51. The board 
at present maintains five missions, viz. Amoy, 
China, 1842; Arcot, India, 1853; N. Japan, 1859; 
S. Japan, 1869 ; Arabia, originally an independent 
mission, 1889, but adopted by the board in 1894. 
The women of the Church also maiutain foreign 
and domestic mission boards. 

Other boards of the Church are : tlie Board of 
Direction, which has charge of the property of the 
Synod ; the Board of Education, which aid.s young 
men studying for the ministry and as.siKts in the 
support of certain educational institutions; the 
Board of Publication and Bible Work ; the Di.s- 
abled Ministers’ Fund and the Widows’ Fund. 

In 1916 there were reported 718 churches with 
126,847 communicant members, served by 760 
ministers. 

3. The doctrine and polity of the Reformed 
Church in America. — The Constitution of the 
Netherlands Reformed Church, decreed by the 
Synwl of Oort (1618-19), was formally adopted by 
the Reformed Church in America in 1771. That 
Constitution then contained the following ele- 
ments : the Belgio Confession of Faith, tho Heidel- 
berg Catechism and the compendium of the same, 
the liturgy, the canons of the Synod of Dort, and 
the rules of Church government. 

The standards of doctrine have remained un- 
changed, but the Church has been little troubled 
with heresy. It has been conservatively progres- 
sive in the interpretation of these standards. The 
Constitution and the liturgy have been revised in 
1833, 1874, and 1916. Certain portions of the 
liturgy are optional. Some of these have fallen 
into general msase. But certain portions are re- 
quired ; they are generally admim and perhaps 
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are the most distinguishing feature in the services 
of the Reformed Church. 

The form of government is of the Presbyterian 
type, first proiK) 8 ed by Calvin and adopted by the 
Netherland ciiurches in 1568. It requires four 
classes of officers in the church : ministers, teachers 
(of theology), ciders, and deacons. 

The unit of government is the Consistory ruling 
the individual church. A group of churches forms 
a Classis. Of this body the ministers and an elder 
representing each church are members. In 1915 
there were 37 Classes in the Reformed Church of 
America. Above the Classis is tlie Particular 
Synod, of which there are four. The General 
Synod is the supreme court. It has held regular 
annual sessions since 1812. It was incorporated in 
1819. 

While loving its own doctrine and method, the 
Reformed Church has always been charitable 
towards other views and methods, and ready to 
labour hand in hand with every other denomina- 
tion of Evangelical Christians. 

4 . Educational institutions. — The Reformed 
Chur(0i has always insisted upon an educated 
ministry. Its institutions of learning arc as 
follows: ( 1 ) Rutgers (college, New Brunswick, 
N.J., 1766 ; its name w’as changed from Queen’s 
to Rutgers in 1825 ; it is the State college of New 
Jersey and since 1865 is no longer under the con- 
trol of the (General Synod ; ( 2 ) the Theological 
Seminary, New Brunswick, N.J., 1784; this is 

erhaps the oldest institution of its kind in the 

Jnited States ; it has been located at New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., since 1810, when Livingston, wdio had 
been lK)th pastor in New York and professor of 
'rheology, resigned from his pastorate and removed 
to New Brunswick to devote his entire time to 
teaching ; (3) Hope College and the Western 
Theological Seminary, 1800, both located at 
Holland, Michigan. Besides these the Church has 
several schools of lower grade in America and 
important institutions upon its mission fiehls. 

LiTKnATiTTis.— I. SOUHCKS.—Dtmmentary Hint, of the State 
of Sew York, 4 vola., Albany, 1850 61 ; DocKnumle relatina Ut 
the Colonial llitit. of Sexo York, L4 vols., do. 1850-83; Van 
RcnsBelaet^zDowier 31SS, ed. A. J, F. van Laer, Now York, 
1908; Eceleaiantical Records of the State of Sne I'orib, 0 vola., 
Allwiny, 1901-06 ; Minutes of the Cttetus, 1737-71 ; Minutes of 
the PTuviaional Synod, 1771-93; Minutes of the (feneral Synod, 
J704-1916; Constitution of the Reformed ProteMant Dutch 
Church, New York, 1793 (many edd. aince); E. T. Corwin, 
Digest of Constitutional and Synodical Legislation of the 
Reformed Church in America, New York, 1900. 

il. JJisroniKS.—J. K, Brodhead, Hist, of the State of New 
York, 2 vols., New York, 1863-7^ E. B. O’Callatfhan, New 
Nefherland, 2 \ oIh., do, 1866 ; E. T. Corwin, A 3fanual of the 
Reformed Church in America*, do. 1902, American Church 
Hist. Series, vol. viii., do. 1896; D. D. DctnareaL The Re- 
formed Church in America, New York, 1890; Centenniai 
Discourses of the Reformed Church in America?, do. 1877; 
Centennial of the Theological Seminary, New Brunsicick, N.J., 

do. 1886. Chakles K. Corwin. 

REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES. — This religious denuniination, which 
was formerly known as *the German Reformed 
Church,’ is derived from the Reformed Churches 
of Germany and Switzerland. In mivemmenl it 
holds to the Presbyterian system. Its confession 
of faith is the Heidelberg Catechism. It developed 
‘ the Mercersbnrg Theology,’ one of the phases of 
American theological thought. 

Individual members of the Reformed Church 
emigrated to America early in the 17th century. 
Peter Minuit, the leader of the Swedish colony 
which in 1638 settled on the hanks of the Delaware, 
had been a ruling elder of one of the Reformed 
churches of the German city of Wesel. Among 
the Hollanders who founded New York there were 
not a few Germans, hut these generally identified 
themselves with the Reformed Dutch churches. 
In the southern colonies there were German and 
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French Reformed among the earliest settlers. 
Wherever Episcopalians or Presbyterians had 
occupied the field, they rarely attempted a 
separate organization. In Pennsylvania Reformed 
families are known to have settled before the 
arrival of William Penn. 

About 1709 German Reformed people liegan to 
arrive in America in great numWs, Most of 
these were natives of the Palatinate on the Rhine 
or of neighbouring provinces, thougli there were 
also many Swiss. The principal cRU.se of this 
extensive migration was no douot a desire on tho 
part of the immigrants to better their worldly 
condition. In the Palatinate great distress was 
directly or indirectly tlie res\ilt of the French 
W’ars which had devastated the land. Even after 
peace had been declared there was no immediate 
improvement. Finally came the terrible winter 
of 1708-09, which greatly increased the distress. 
It was report/Od that Queen Anne ha<l invited 
the Buficriiig Palatines to emigrate to tho British 
colonies. 

‘Tlu'n,’ says P. Lbhcr, ‘men looked Into each other’s faces 
and said : “ Let us go to America, and if we perish, we perish.” ’ 1 

Tho condition of Switzerland was hardly more 
encouraging than that of the Rhino country. The 
people complained that great numbers of" foreign 
refugees had crowded into 3witzerland ; and, as 
many of the.se were skilled labourers, they uninten- 
tionally deprived the natives of their means of 
subsistence. As early as 1663 Peter Fabian, of 
Bern, sent out by the English Carolina Company, 
visited Carolina in tho hope of estahlishing a 
settlement, but he does not appear to have been 
succe.ssful. In 1710 Christoph von Graffenried and 
Michell, natives of Bern and sailing from England, 
foundetl New hern, in N, Carolina. About 1730 
the stream of Swiss immigration tamed northward, 
and in E. Pennsylvania the Swiss became esjiecially 
numerous. Tlicre were no doubt some of them 
among the Palatines who went from Amsterdam 
to London in 1709 ; but tho Swiss generally sailed 
directly from Rotterdam to America, and pur- 
cha.sed land soon after they reached their de.'^tma- 
tion. 

The estimates of the extent of tlie Gorman and 
Swiss immigration to America in the 18tli cent, 
(lifter. Isolated settlements were founded here 
and there from Canada to Georgia, and for a long 
time there wa.s little communication between them. 
Theodor Poesclie, a careful authority, put.s the 
nuniljer in America before the Revolution of 1776 
at 200 , 000 , A. B. Faii.st> at 225, (WO. About the 
middle of the 18th cent, there may have been 
30,000 members of the German Reformed Church 
in Pennsylvania alone, but it is evident that 
nothing like that number was gathered into con- 
gregations. It was, however, in that province 
that tho Gcrman.s w'cre most numerous, and it is 
there that wo find the beginnings of a general 
organization of the Reformed Churches. 

The history of this denomination may be com- 
prehended in five periods. 

I. 1709 - 46 ; Isolated cong^reg^ations. — This 
period is characterized by the founding of centre- 
p,tionB and the beginning of missionary activity. 
The earlier portion is very obscure. Religious 
services were field in private houses, or soiiictimes 
in tho open air. In the absence of regular 
ministers, sermons were read by achooliimstors or 
other intelligent laymen. Among the best known 
of these schoolmasters was Thomas Schley, the 
ancestor of Admiral Winfield Scott Schley and the 
founder of Frederick City, Md. He was singled 
out by Schlatter as the best teacher he had found 

I Gesch. und Zustdnde der Deutsehen in Amerika, Leipzig, 
1865, a Gottingen, 1865, p. 42. 

‘J The German Mement in the United States, 1. 286. 
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in America, edifying Hhe congregation on every 
Jjord’s Day by means of singing and reading God^s 
Word and i»nnted sermons/ 

John Frederick Hacger (1684-1722) was the 
earliest missionary. He was ordained by the 
bishop of London on 20th Doc. 1709, at the solicita- 
tion of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in P'oreim Parts, ‘for service among the 
Palatines, New York.’ He laboured in the settle- 
ments on the Hudson and began to build a church, 
but did not live to complete it. His father, John 
Henry Haeger, an ordained minister who had been 
rector of the Latin school at Siegcn, in Nassau- 
Dillenberg, followed him to America in 1714, and 
became pastor in Virginia at a village, named 
Gennauna, which had been built by certain miners 
who had Ijeen brought over by Governor Spotts- 
wood. 

In Pennsylvania ilio earliest missionary labour 
appears to have l»een performed by a Hollander. 
At Neshaminy, in Hiicks county, there was a 
Keformed Dutch church — the only one in the 
province— and from its records it appears that its 
pastor, Paulus Van Vlecq, on 29th May 1710, 
visited the (German) settlement at Hkippach, 
where he baptized several children, and on 4th 
Juno of the same year ordained elders and deacons 
at White Marsh. These were probably the earliest 
German Keformed churches in Pennsylvania, 
though it is possible that some sort of organization 
may have been almost simultaneously established 
at Germantown and Falkner Swamp. 

Samuel Guldin (1664-1745) was a Swiss minister 
who arrived in Pennsylvania in 1710. He had 
been associate pastor of the cathedral church at 
Bern, btit w’as removed from his charge for Pietism. 
In America he seems to have lived in retirement, 
tiiough he preached occasionally in Germantown. 
He published three small volumes, treating prin- 
cip^ally of his unhappy European experiences. 

In 1725 the congregations at Falkner Swamp, 
Skippach, and White Marsh, after seeking in vam 
for a regular minister, extended a call to John 
Philip Boehm, who had previously served as their 
‘reader.’ His ministry proved successful, and, 
after communications with the Classis of Amster- 
dam, he was ordained in 1729 by Dutch ministers 
of New York. John Philip Boehm (1683-1749), 
whose indefatigable activity ami great importance 
for the Reformed Church in the U.S. have been 
recently established by W. J. Hinke,* had been a 
parochial teacher at Worms, and came to America 
about 17*20. He prepared for his conpegations a 
constitution, whicli was approved by the synods of 
Holland and was long regarded as a moael. He 
was the author of several vigorous controversial 
pamphlets and founded many congregations, his 
missionary journeys extending from the Dclaw'arc 
river almost to the Susquehanna. Profoundly 
impressed by the helpless condition of the churches 
of Pennsylvania, he appealed for aid to the ^nods 
of Holland, and it was peatly by his infhience 
that the European churches were awakened to a 
sense of their duty towards their brethren beyond 
the sea. 

In 1727 George Michael Weiss (1700-63), an 
ordained minister, arrived at Philadelphia. He 
had been commissioned by the Ober-Consistorium 
of Heidelberg to accompany 400 Palatines to 
America as their leader and guide. In the year 
of his arrival he organized the Keformed Church of 
Philadelphia. In 1730 he accompanied Jacob Reiff 
on a journey to Europe, to collect money and 
books for several destitute churches, returning to 
America the following year. He subsequently 
served a charge in the province of New York, bat 
finally returned to Pennsylvania. • 

1 LttUrt and Reportt of th% Aev. John Philip Boehm, ‘ 


John Peter Miller (1710-06) and John Bar- 
tholomew Rieger (1707-89), both natives of the 
Palatinate, arrived in 1730. After serving in the 
Reformed Church for several years, Miller joined 
the Seventh-day Baptists and became the head of 
a monastic institution at Ephrata. Rieger sub- 
sequently studied medicine, and, though ho was 
at times active in the work of the Church, was in 
later years best known as a physician. 

The name of John Henry Goetschius (1718-74) 
fr^uently appears in early congregational records. 
His father, Manritz Goetschius, who had previously 
been pastor at Saletz, in the canton of Zurich, 
Switzerland, came to America in 1735, accompanied 
by his family. He died not long after landing in 
Philadelphia, and his son, John Ilenry, soon after- 
wards began to preach with great acceptance, 
though he was only seventeen years old. In 1736 
he claimed to be pastor of twelve congregations. 
In later years he became an eminent minister in 
the Reformed Dutch Church. His brother-in-law, 
John Conrad Wirtz, also became a minister, and is 
regarded as the founder of the Reformed Church 
in the city of York, Pennsylvania. 

In 1742 several Reformed ministers joined with 
Count Zinzendorf in the organization of the ‘ Con- 
gregation of God in the Spirit.’ It was proposed 
to unite the German denominations (Lutheran, 
Reformed, and Moravian) in a higher unity with- 
out destroying their identity. Until 1748 this 
organization laboured earnestly, especially among 
the Reformed and Lutherans, but the movement 
finally proved unsuccessful, and most of its 
adherents identified themselves with the Morav- 
ians. The most eminent of the Reformed ministers 
who belonged to the ‘ Congregation ’ were Ilenry 
Antes, John Bechtel, Christian H. Rauch, Jacob 
Lischy, and John Brandmiller. 

2 . 1746 - 93 : Denominational organization.— The 
leading event of this period was the founding of 
the ‘(3oetiis,’ by Michael Bchlatter, in 1747. For 
eighteen years the Church of Holland had been 
directly interested in the German churches of 
Pennsylvania; but nothing had been done to 
secure a general organization. It was l>elievcd 
that the American cliurches wore nob ready for 
the establishment of an independent Synod ; and 
it W'as, therefore, suggested tliat an advisory body, 
composed of ministers and delegated elders, should 
as soon as possible be organized. This body was 
to be known as the ‘ Coetus,’ or ‘ (Convention ’—a 
term which was first applied by John k Lascio to a 
weekly conference of ministers which he established 
in 1544 at Emden, in Germany. 

There were certain difficulties which may at first 
have appeared almost insurmountable. The Gor- 
mans of Pennsylvania wore not of Dutch speech or 
nationality ; they had not been trained to acknow- 
ledge the national Confessions of tlie Netherlands, 
and it would have required much labour to bring 
them into full accord with their new ecolesiastictu 
relations. A man was needed who could speak 
the language of both nationalities, who was willing 
to be the confidential agent of the Dutch Synoiis, 
and might serve as a personal link between the 
Old World and the New. There was, therefore, 
great rejoicing when a voung Swiss minister 
appeared and offered to nnoertake the work. 

Michael Schlatter (1716-90), a native of St. Gall, 
belonged to a prominent family and was thoroughly 
educated. Having spent a part of his youth in 
Holland, he was familiar with the language of 
that countiy. After his ordination to the ministry 
he preached for several years in his native country ; 
but, having heard of the necessities of the America 
churches, ne went to Holland and was commis- 
sioned by the synods of Holland to undertake the 
work of organizing them. Nine days after receiv- 
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ing his commission he set sail for America, where 
he arrived on lat Aug. 1746. In his American 
work he manifested extraordinary energy and 
perseverance. He made extensive missionary 
journeys, organized thirteen pastoral charges, and 
convened the first Coetus in Philadelphia on 29th 
Sept. 1747, with four ministers and 28 elders in 
attendance. The ministers, besides Schlatter, 
were Boehm, Weiss, and Rieger. From this time 
tlie Coetus met annually, its proceedings being 
sent to Holland for revision and approval. 

In 1751 and 1754 Schlatter visited Europe in the 
interest of the American churches. His first 
mission proved remarkably successful. In one 
year he wrote and published his Apjaml^ attended 
many conferences in Holland, Germany, and 
Switzerland, induced six young ministers to 
accompany him on his return to America, and 
collected £ 12 , 000 , the interest of which was to bo 
applied to the destitute churches of Pennsylvania 
ana schools. The ministers who acciompanied 
Sclilatter to America were Philip William Otter- 
bein, John Jacob Wissler, John Waldsclimidt, 
Theodore Frankenfeld, Henry William Stoy, and 
John Casper Hubei. 

Schlatter’s enthusiasm proved contagious, and 
David Thomson, pastor of the English church at 
Amsterdam, Avent to England to plead for the 
estahlishnient of schools among the Gormans of 
Pennsylvania. Ho A\’as very successful, and it is 
said that the king gave a personal contribution of 
£1(X)0. A number of so-called ‘Charity schools* 
were founded in Pennsylvania, and Stdilatter was 
made superintendent of this educational move- 
ment, a position Avhich he filled till 1756. He was 
for some years a chaplain in the Royal American 
Regiment of infantry, and subsequently lived in 
retirement near Philadelphia. 

The (k)etu 8 increased slowly.^ ‘The fathers* in 
Holland sent a number of missionaries, who had, 
almost Avithout exception, been Avell educated in 
German universities. They refused, however, to 
grant to the American body the privilege of con- 
ferring the rite of ordination, and this led to 
frequent disagreements. A considerable number 
of ministers faile<l to become members of Coetus. 

Among the most prominent members of Coetus 
Avere the folloAving: J. Conrad Steiner (1707-62), 
author of several volumes of sermons; Philip 
William Ottorbein(1726-18l3), pastorin Baltimore, 
who, under the influence of the Methodist revival, 
founded religious societies from Avhich the denomi- 
nation of ‘the United Brethren in Christ* was 
developed; J. Daniel Gros (1737-1812), professor 
in Columbia College, Ncav York, and author of 
an important philosophical Avork (in English) ; C. 
D. Weyberg and William Hendel, tAvo ministers 
A\dio united, in 1787, with several Lutheran pastors 
in founding at Lancaster, Pennsylvania, Franklin 
College, so named in honour of Benjamin Franklin, 
who Avas the largest individual contributor to its 
eudoAvment. 

The leading independent minister was John 
Joachim Zubly (1724-81), of Savannah, Georgia, 
anliuthor, and elected in 1776 a member of the 
Continental Congress. In 1787 the Reformed 
ministers of S. Carolina joined with several 
Lutheran ministers in forming a union which 
received the double name of * Corpus Evangelicum ’ 
and ‘ Unio Ecclesiastioa.* This movement is inter- 
esting principally from the fact that it anticipated 
the Prussian Church union of 1817 in some 
important particulars. 

Daring this period the Coetus remained warmly 
attachecT to the Church of Holland. In 1770 an 
attempt to unite tiie German and Dutch Reformed 
elements in a General Synod was defeated by the 
Germans on the ground of gratitude to *the 


fathers * in Holland and particularly to the Classis 
of Amsterdam. In the war of tlie Revolution, 
when communication Avith Europe Avas rnucli 
interrupted, the American churches learned to 
depend upon their own resources. In 1792 the 
Coetus abandoned the custom of sending its minutes 
to Holland for revision. The period of depend- 
ence was at an end and the Coetus by its oAvn act 
became an independent Synod. 

3 . 1 ^ 93 - 1820 : The independent denominational 
orgamzation. — About tAvonty ministers united in 
the organization of the Synod which met at 
Lancaster, Pa., in 1793. The condition of the Church 
at that time could hardly be called encouraging. 
Congregations hod groAvn numerous, but Avere 
apatlietic. The pioneers had passed aAvay, and 
the younger ministers were imperfectly educated. 
No provision had been made for liigher education, 
and the number of candidates for the ministry Avas 
small, so that extensive districts Avore left Avithout 
pastors. lmi>ortant congregations called pastors, 
Avithout much discrimination, from other denomina- 
tions, and the people Avere in danger of being 
alienated from the faith of their fathers. The 
introduction of the English language Avas resiste<l 
by the older generation and led to serious conflict. 
Pasti^rs generally laid stress on catechetical instruc- 
tion, but the establishment of Sunday schools aa jis 
vicAved Avith saspicion, as Avere all so-called 
Metlioilistic methods. The faith of the people aa as 
mainly traditional, and the prevailing theology 
Avas that of the Cocceian or Fedcralistic school. 
The Church, hoAvever, greAv by natural increase, 
and a neAv and brighter era Avas ahead of it. 

4 . 1820 - 63 : Consolidation and development, 
educational institutions and liturgical worship.— 
At the beginning of this period the number of 
ministers had increased to 70, and it Avas found 
difficult to bring them together at Bynt)dical 
meetings. It Avas, therefore, determined to divide 
the Synod into eight Classes, which held their 
earliest meetings in 18‘20. From this time onwards 
the Syiiotl Avas a dolegativo body chosen by the 
Cla.sses. The Classis of Ohio, on acicount of the 
Synod’s refusal to grant to tlie Classes the privilege 
of conferring the rite of ordination, became in 1823 
a separate body, know'ii a.s the ‘ Synod of Oliio.’ 
In this position it remained until the organ i /.at ion 
of the General Synod in 1863. Heidelberg College 
at Tiffin, Ohio, Avas founded in 1H50. In 182() 
a plan was adopted for the estahlishnient of 
a Theological Seminary, which Avas opened at 
Carlisle, Fa., 1825, Avith LoAvi.s Mayer as the first 
professor of Theology. Mayer Avrote A Uistury of 
the. Reformed ChureK and valuable monograi>hs. 

In 1825 James R. Reily, one of tho zealous 
friends of the Seminary, visited Germany to .solicit 
contributions toAvards an entcriuise that Avas so 
intimately related to the Avelfare of emigrants 
from the fatherland. He secured a good library 
and a considerable sum of money. Among the 
most liberal contributors w’as His Majesty 
Frederick lil. of Prussia. In 1829 the Seminary 
was removed to York, Pa., and in 1837 to Mercers- 
burg, Pa. Tavo years before (1835), this small tow n, 
afterwards to become famous, was made tho seat 
of Marshall College. 

Frederick Augustus Ranch (1806-41), the first 
president of Marshall College and associate pro- 
lessor in the Theological Seminary, had .served a 
short time as professor extraordinary at (Besson, 
in Germany, and had just Itcen appointed a full 
professor at Heidelberg when, on account of 
political troubles, he Avas comj)elled to leave his 
fatherland. He had been a favourite {mpil of the 
great eclectic philosopher, Carl Daub, and, though 
he was recognized os a Hegelian, many elements 
of his thinking were deriv^ from Schelling and 
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others of his great conteinjwraries. In theoloOT 
he was orthodox, and lie had been ordained to the 
ministry. At Mercersburg he wrote his Psychology 
(New York, 1846) and had begun a treatise on 
lesthetics, when he died suddenly on 2nd March 
1841. 

In 18.S9 Mayer retired from his professorship, 
and in 1840 John Williamson Neviii was elected 
his snccessor. He was at that time professor in 
the (Presbyterian) Western Theological Seminary 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., and was already kno^vn as 
an earnest student of German philosophy and 
theology. 

Nevin was born in Franklin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on 20th Feb. 1803, and died at Lancaster on 
6th June 1886. He graduated at Union College, 
New York, and studied theology at Princeton. 
Before going to Pittsburgh he hiid been assistant 
teacher of theology at Princeton, and ha^l pub- 
lished his Snmiimrif of Bihlicxil Antiquit ies (Phila- 
delphia, 1828). m accepting the invitation to 
Mercersburg he was convinced that he was called to 
perform an important task, and his transition to 
the Reformed Church was fully approved by his 
Presbytenan associates. For many years Nevin 
was the head of the institution at Mercersbiirg. 
The books wdiich he wrote, though few in number, 
had great influence in his denomination. His 
tract The Afixious Bench (Chambersbiirg, Pa., 
1843) aroused wide attention, and his book The 
Mystical Presence (Philadelphia, 1846) presen te<l 
the real spiritual presence in the Lord’s Supper. 
Ho was a profound thinker and a powerful con- 
troversial theologian. From 1849 to 18.5.3 ho 
edited the Mercershurg Review^ and most of his 
theological articles appeared in that periodical. 

In 1843 the Synod, convened at Lebanon, Pa., 
elected F. W. Krummacher, of Elberfeld, Prussia, 
to become Rauch’s successor at Mercershurg. 
Benjamin S. Schneck and Theodore L. HotFeditz 
went to Germany to present the call, and their 
visit attracted much attention in Berlin and other 
cities. When Krummacher declined the call, the 
attention of the commissioners was diverted by 
Neander, Tholuck, Julius Miiller, and Krummacher 
to Philip Schall ( 1819-93), who was at that time a 
prioatdorent in the University of Berlin. On this 
recommendation »SchatF was elected professor of 
Theology at Winchester, Va., on 19th Oct. 1843, 
and came to America the following year. 

Schatt’s inaugural address, The Princi^de of 
Protestantism^ published with an Introduction by 
Nevin (Chambersburg, Pa., 1846), defendecl the 
doctrine of historical development, a theory at 
that time considered dangerous by many German 
lleforined ministers. For this reason and on 
account of alleged Roman Catholic tendencies, the 
inaugural was made the ground of a charge of 
heresy. Schaff* was tried before the Synod and 
acquitted by a practicuilly unanimous vote. 

Through the teachings of Nevin and Schaff 
Mercershurg became widely known as the seat of 
the * Mercershurg Theology.* Misrepresented os 
a Komaniiing movement in sympathy with the 
Tractarianism of Oxford, it really was strongly 
Protestant, but stood for a high view of the 
Church and her ordinances and not for any peculiar 
system of divinity. Stress was laid upon the 
liturgical element in worship, the real spiritual 
presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper, and the 
importance of the early Church Fathers. Nevin’s 
articles on ‘ Early Christianity ’ and on * Cyprian * 
in the Mercershurg Iteview (1851, 1852) helped to 
increase the unrest which SebafTs inaugural had 
stirred up. 

Schaff was active in literary labour as well as in 
the class room. He stated his views of historical 
development in What is Church History? (Phila- 


delphia, 1846), and published his History of ths 
Apostolic Church (first in German, Mercershurg, 
1^1, » Leipzig, 1854, Eng. tr., New York, 1853) and 
his History of the Christian Churchy 1 A.D.-OOO A.D, 
(2 vols., New York, 1858-67), a German Hymn- 
book (1859) still used in the worship of the German 
Reformed and Presbyterian Cnurches of the 
United States, and other works. Nevin resigned 
his professorship in 1851, subsequently becoming 
president of Franklin and Mar^all College, the 
chief literary institution of the Church. Schaff 
remained in Mercersburg till 1863. 

Influenced by the example of these teachers, 
many younger men engaged in literary work and 
became prominent as authors and Church leaders— 
H. A. Bomberger, E. V. Gerhart, Henry Harbaugh, 
Thomas C. Porter, George W. Williard, and 
Jeremiah I. Good. In 1851 Catawba College was 
founded at Newton, N. Carolina. In 1863 
MarHhall College wa.s removed to Larica.ster and 
consolidated with Franklin under the title of 
Franklin and Marshall College. In 1871 the Theo- 
logical Seminary was removed from Mercershurg to 
Lancaster, where both institutions have since been 
succe8.sfully conducted. During this period also 
the Church was greatly disturbe<l over the prepara- 
tion and use of a Liturgy, Schaff being one of 
the lemlors in the preparation of the book ( Phila- 
delphia, 1867). 

Missionary ivork in the West was successful, 
especially among the Germans. In 1860 a colony 
of emigrants from Lippo-Detmold founded the 
Mission House at Franklin, Wis., which Iuls 
become an important centre of missionary activity. 

5. 1863-19x8: The peaceful growth of the 
Church.— The year 1863 was distinguished by the 
tercentenary celebration of the Heidelberg Uate- 
cliism. There were several largely attendetl con- 
ventions, at which essays were read which were 
afterwards published in English and German in 
the Tercentenary Monument (Chambershiirg and 
Philadelphia, 1863). A memorial edition of the 
Heidelberg Catechism in three languages was also 
published {The Heidelberg Catechism in Grrnianf 
Latin, and English, with In trod, by J. AV. Nevin, 
New York, 1863, Bonn, 1864, an<l J)er Ilciddbcrger 
Catechismnsy nach der ersten Ausgafm con 15GS, 
etc,, Philadelphia, 1863, rev. ed. 1866). 

In the same year the Cieneral Synod was 
organized by the union of the Eastern and AN'estern 
Synods. During their long separation these 
bodies had developed local peculiarities, and there 
were disagreements on the general subject of 
cultus. As early as 1847 a Liturgical Committee 
had been appointed by the Eastern Syno<l, and 
several proposed orders of service were published. 
During the heated controversy over the subject 
Ursinus College was founded, in 1869, by Bom- 
berger. In 1879 the controversy was concluded by 
the appointment of a Peace Commission, which 
also prmmred the order of worship now generally 
used. There is. no disposition to abridge the 
freedom of worship, and the use of the Liturgy is 
not compulsory. 

The Reformed Church is connected with the 
* Alliance of Reformed Churches holding to the 
Presbyterian System,’ and is greatly interested in 
the establishment of a closer federation. There 
have been several efforts for an organic union with 
the Reformed Church in America (Dutch) {q.v.), 
but these have hitherto proved unsuccessful, 
princiiially on account of a difference in doctrinal 
standards. A movement for the union of the 
Church with the Presbyterian Church in the U.B. 
of America came to an end in 1916 ; 220 presby- 
teries had voted in favour, but the majority of the 
Classes was against it. In 1869 the foreign patrial 
adjective, ‘ German,’ was removed from the official 
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title of the Churoh. In spite of difficulties and 
trials, the Reformed Church in the United States 
has greatly increased in numbers and influence. 
In 1916 there were, in connexion with the General 
Synod, 9 district synods, 1213 ministers, 1769 con- 
gregations, and 3^,459 oonimiinicants, with con- 
tributions for congregational purposes of 201,545 
and for benevolence ^80,450. There are missions 
in Japan and China, with 6 schools. Of the 
synods 6 are prevailingly Enf^lish, and 3 wholly 
English. There are 16 theological seminaries and 
colleges, and 26 recognized periodicals. J'ivo 
orphan homes and a deaconess homo are main- 
tained. 

The llcformed Church is sincerely attached to 
its ancient standards, but also believes in the 
princjiile of progre.ss. Its theology is Christo- 
centric — an attitude which has found elaborate 
and systematic expression in E. V. Gerhart’s 
Institutes of tJui Christian Relirfion (2 vols.. New 
York, 1891-94, with Tntrod. by Philip Schaft”). 
Religious services are conducted according to the 
general order of the Churcli year. Confirmation is 
practised, not as a sacrament but as an apiu’opriate 
rite altcrnlant upon admission to the Church. Its 
attitude towards other Christian denominations is 
fraternal. 

Litkratitre, — L. Mayer, Hist, of the German Reformed 
Chureh, T’liiiadcliihia, 1.S.H ; J. W. Kevin, Hist, and Genius of 
the HndeUterr) Catechwn, Chjvinl»erHhtirg:, Pa., 1847 ; P. Schaft, 
Der tleutsche Kircheji/re-und, iii., Mercernbur^, Pa., IHiiO; H. 
HarbauKh, The Li/e of Michael Schlatter, Philadislphla, 1867, 
Fathers (/ the Re/nrmed Church, 2 vol.s,, LancaHter, Pa., 
1867 ; J. 1. Good, Karly Fathers of the Reformed Church, 
Ueading, Pa., I«b7 ; J. H. Dubbs, Historic Manual of the 
Reformed Church of the ILS., Lanoojjter, Pa., 1886. Hist, of the 
Rejurmed Church, German, New York, 1805, 7’A<? Reformed 
Cinrch in Pennsylvania^ Lanoaator, Po., 1002; Minutes and 
Letters of the Coetus of the German Refonned Congregatums in 
Penmylmnia, 17k7~ms, Philadelphia, 1003 : W. J. Hinke, 
Letters and Reports of the Rev. John Philip Roehm, tr. ami ed. 
\nJoimwlofOifiPresh. Hist. Soc., Philjvlelphia, 1012-16 (thus 
far ten nrtt.) ; T. Appel, The Life and Work of Rev. John W. 
Nenin, Philadelnhla, 1880; D. S. Schaff, The Life of Philip 
Scha^P, New York, 1807 ; A. B. Faust, The German Etement in 
the United States, 2 vols., Boston, 1000. 

Joseph Henry Dubbs. 

REFORMED EPISCOPAL CHURCH and 
FREE CHURCH OF ENGLAND.-Tho Free 
Churcli of England, and, as its title indicates, the 
Reformed Eiiiscopal Church in the United King- 
dom, otherwise called the Reformed Church of 
England, claim, each separately, to possess the 
historic episcopate, indirectly from Canterbury, 
to whicli the old-fa.sliioned, unemotional English 
Churcliman, in his cautions self-guard and con- 
servative ecclesiasticisin, attaches supreme im- 
portance. In the Reformed Episcopal Church 
three orders of ministers are recognized ; bisliops, 
priests {i.e. presbyters), and deacons. The Free 
Church of England, in its published Declaration 
of Principles, says : 

‘Guided by the New Toatament and by the eocleeiastical 
polity of the Primitive Church, this Church recognize# only two 
Order# of MinlHtera, Presbyter# and Ileacon#.’ 

Nevertheless, the first order is divided into tw’O 
offices, i.e. bishops and presbyters. The attitude 
of both the Churches is very clearly expresscil 
about their view of episcopacy. The Reformed 
Episcopal Church says ; 

‘This Church recojfnlzes and adheres to Episcopacy, not a# of 
Divine ri8;ht, but os a very ancient and desirabie form of Churdi 
polity.’ 

The Free Church of England expresses the same 
belief in similar words and adds ; 

‘ But for the avoidance of any possible misunderstandlnK, it 
hereby eniphati<»lly declares its repudiation of the Romish 
do(pna of Apostolical Succession in the Ministry as involving 
the transmission of spiritual powers.' 

Both of the Churches in similar terms condemn 
and reject the following ‘erroneous and strange 
doctrines as contrary to God’s Word ’ : 

' First.— That the Church of Christ exists only In one order 
or form of ecclesiastical polity. 
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iSeeotuf.— That Christian ministers are “priests" In another 
sense than that in which all believers ore a “ royal priesthood.” ' 

How the Free Church of England came to be 
possessed of the historio episcopate, of which the 
Founders never dreamt, must now lie told. We 
are dealing with the history and polity of the Free 
Church of England lieforc that of the Reformed 
Episcopal CJiiirch in England becamso of the two 
Protestant Episcopal Churches outside the Estab- 
lished Cliurch the former was the first founded. 
In fact, tlie latter grew out of the former, with- 
drawals having quietly taken place from the Free 
Church of England on the question rai.sed by 
Clmrchmen in the religious press concerning the 
historic episcopacy. Four tif those who thu.-. 
seceded, one of whom had been episcopally conse- 
crated as a bishop in the Free Church of England, 
Iwcame suhsequeptly bishops in the Reformed 
Episcopal Church. As three out of these four 
sectMlers had been at one time Congregational 
ministers, it may fairly be assumed that none of 
thein was personally hampered by any deep con- 
viction that, in onler to secure valid orders, the 
‘ laying on of liands ’ must bo by a bishop in the 
historical succession, but that they took the im- 
portant step because they thought tliat by so 
doing they would better meet the objections of 
rigid Church people to a purely elective ejiisc-opacy. 

^ I. The Free Church of England.— J'he ]‘'iee 
Church of England is a Protestant Ejiiscsopal 
Church, which, as regards orders, doctrine, and 
worship, takes outside the Kstablisliod Chun*h a 
position similar to that of the Evangelical party 
within. The Oxford Movement {q.v.), as it is 
generally called, which, according to Cardinal 
Newman, was started on 14th July 1833, in order 
to arouse the clergy of the Cluirch of England from 
the cold, apathetic condition into which they had 
fallen, led to the formation of the F ree Church of 
England, as an efiective antidote to the advanced 
sacerdotal teaching of the pioneers of the ritualistic 
cainpaii^— the eminent clergymen of tiie Cliurch 
of England who liud dived deeply into early 
Patristic teaching and pre-Ueformation practices— 
and the materialistic exaggerations of their im- 
mediate successors, W’ho did not possess the scholar- 
shin, sanity, or personal iiicly of such men as 
Keble, l*usey, Wanl, and Faber, hut who far 
surpassed them in zeal. 

hor a decade there had been simmering among 
the loyal Evangelical clergy an opinion, which 
gradually deepened and widened m larger and 
in even outside circles, that something cHective 
should be done to counteract the ra]>idly sprciMliug 
sacerdotal movement. In 1843 matters were 
brought to a head, and precipitated the formation 
of the Free Church of England. 

The see of Exeter was presided over by Henry 
Phillpotts, who was a strong Higli Churcliman, a 
strenuou.s coutrovcrsialLst ; and, holding Cyprianic 
view’s as to the Divine authority of the episcopal 
office, to which ho did not hesitate to give efibet in 
his diocese, he was at times in serious contlict w ith 
one or another of his clergy. In Churcli historj’ 
(1847) he is well known by "his attempt to stretch 
ecclesiastiiMil law by imposing an unheard-of test 
upon George Cornelius Gorham, a third wrangler 
^d a Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridge, before 
instituting him to the vicarage of Brampford-Sjicke, 
Exeter, to which he had been appointed by Lord 
Chancellor Cottenhani. James Shore had for ten 
years been the esteemed minister of Briilgetown 
Chapel-of-Ease. A new vicar, on coining into 
resiaence, informed him that his nomination to 
the Episcopal chapel could not be renew’cd ; and 
the bishop withdrew his licence and declined to 
state hia reasons for so doing. The Duke of 
Somerset, on being memorialized by 800 members 
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of the congregation, decided to re-open it, but this 
time without the bishop’s licence. Shore wrote 
formally, and, as he thought, legally, resigning 
his position in the Church of England ; and on 
14th April 1844 he again preached in the chapel to 
his old well- beloved congregation ; but this time 
as a clergyman in the Free Church of England. 
The bishop of Exeter, lielieving as a High Church- 
man in the indelibility of H<ny Oniers, because, 
when they are conferr^, a special spiritual grace, 
mysteriously handed down from the apostles, is 
ex opere operato then imparted by the ordaining 
bishop), which can only no sinned away by the 
recipient, promptly instituted proceedings against 
Shore. The law, as it then stood, was in the 
bishop’s favour. Notwithstanding this, Shore 
again preached at Spa Fields Chapel on 9th March 
1849 ; and, when he came down from the pulpit, 
he was aiTested by two officers of the ecclesiastical 
court for non-payment of the bishop’s costs. Here- 
uj»on Thomas E. Thoreshy, tlie minister of Spa 
bields Chapel, London, inserted an advertisement 
in the Times, calling for a meeting at Exeter Hall 
* to confer as to the best means of altering the law 
under which the Hev. James Shore had lien com- 
mitted ; and of effecting his immediate liberation.’ 
At that meeting 5fK)0 men were present, and one 
of the speakers significantly declared ‘that by 
Gofl’s help there would be a Church in which the 
Bishops would not be able to play such pranks.* 
It was Thoreshy who thus spoke, and from hence- 
forth he devoted bis sound judgment, strong in- 
tellectual powers, and scholarly attainments to the 
establishment of the Free Church of England. 
Advice was sought, friends were consulted, and 
the draft of a plan, which ho discovered among 
the documents in the possession of the Countess 
of Huntingdon (hut which the Countess did not 
live to execute), ^rmed the basis of a constitution, 
or deed poll, which was submitted to some of the 
leading Evangelical clergymen and ministers of 
the Connexion inviting suggestions, improvements, 
and criticisms, in order to secure as thorough and 
complete a Church polity as possible, moulded 
strictly upon NT autlionty. Fourteen years of 
the prime of his life did Thoreshy give to the work 
which he had taken in hand and on which he had 
set his heart. The plan took definite shape in the 
year 1863, when at the annual conference of the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connexion {qA\), held 
on 24th June at Spa Fields Chapel, the ‘Free 
Church of England*^ was formally organized and 
duly inaugurated by the passing of a resolution 
setting forth the position of the Connexion and 
the r<*.a8ons which led to the R<ioption of the title 
of ‘ The Free Church of England.’ The long pre- 
amble to the resolution, after alluding to the 
circiimstancoB under which the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon’s Connexion came into existence, goes on 
to say : 

‘Whereas by a Boleiun statement made by the Gountoiw’s 
devisecM, the Connexion v’as declared to be essentially in the 
main, an to its doctrine and liturjjry, one with the (Jhurch of 
England ; and us to its govummentj wiiilst allowing the distinct- 
ness an<l separate government of the several congr^ations, was 
held to be I’resl)yterian and Episcopal : and whereas the con- 
ipregations in the Connexion have, for the most part, Irarno a 
distinctive character inasmuch as they have used with slight 
modifications the Liturgy of the Church of England, and in 
their genera) action have been suliject to a general guidance of 
Presbyters, under the niidance of a i’resTdent Bishop : and 
whereas in the public mind of Great Britain, there is a demand 
for the sound doctrine expressed in tiie general sense of the 
lliirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, to be held In 
f’onnexion with a Revised Liturgy of the Book of Common 
Prayer ; and whereas the Connexion cannot change either Its 
form or name ; and the trusts contained in the several deeds 
upon which the existing Chapels are settled cannot be altered 
without a vesting order from the Court of Chancerv or the 
Charity Commismoners, etc. ; it is therefore resolved by the 
Conference, for the pei^tuatlon and development of the prin- 
ciples on wtiich the Connexion is founded, that it is highly 
expedient from this time that any new Churohee, and Oongrega- > 


tions gathered In them, shall be known aa “The Free Churoh 
of En^nd,” holding the Doctrines, and governed by the Laws, 
Regulations, and Declarations hereinafter stated.* 

The laws, etc., here referred to formed the con- 
stitution of the Free Church of England, and were 
finally embodied in a deed poll, which was duly 
registered in the High Court of Chancery on 31st 
Aug. 1863. 

Largely in consequence of the action of the 
bishop of Exeter in pursuing Hhore from one 
ecclesiastical court to another, incurring ruinous 
costs which it was quite impossible for Shore to 
discharge, and then imprisoning him for not paying 
them, the Free Church of England spread, ana 
new churches in different parts of England were 
opened— among others, St. James’s Free Church of 
England, Grosvenor Place, Exeter, and Christ 
Church, Portland Street, Ilfracombe, the congrega- 
tion of which had as its minister Benjamin rrice, 
w’ho was at one time a member of the Countess of 
Huntingdon’s Connexion, and ivho subsequently 
1>ecamo the first bishop of the Free Church of 
England. 

For three years in succession Price liad 
held the high office of president of the Countess 
of Huntingaon’s Connoxion, and in tliat capacity 
had acted as its representative at ordinations and 
similar functions. But, as it was considered by 
the members of the conference to be siiojily a dis- 
tinguished office, no service of consecration was 
helu or deemed to be desirable. But the presi- 
dent of the Connoxion was also at tlie same time 
ipso facto the bishop of the Free Chuich of 
England, and among tlie momliers themselves the 
demand grew tiiat the head of the Church should 
bear a more thorou^dily ecolesiastiisal title than 
‘ iiresideut*— one which would convey to outsiders 
the idea of episcopacy. This internal desire found 
expression when, in 1868, St. John’s ("liurcli, 
Tottington, Bury, Lancashire, w'as opened, ami 
public announcement was made that it would lie 
consecrateil by the Rev. Benjamin Price, ‘ Bisho)) 
Primus ’ of the Free Church of England. On that 
eventful occasion tho title was used for the first 
time — against Price’s knowledge or desire, it is 
true. It was felt that the term ‘president’ did 
not appeal to Church -people, whereas ‘ bishop ’ 
was thoroughly understood by ‘the man in the 
street.’ Tho anomalous position in which l^rice 
found himself was this, that as executive officer 
he had to perform episcopal duties, without 
having been consecrated ‘ oy men who have 
publick authority given to them ’ to do so. Many 
evangelical clergymen, nevertheless, became 
warmly attached to the now movement ; and their 
adhesion gave it a more distinctly Church char- 
acter. This was emphasized by the following 
manifesto, which in 1873 was signed by over 60 
infiuential clergymen : 

*1.— We, the underalgned Clergymen of the Church of 
England, hereby deolare our solemn conviction that it Is esaen- 
tial to maintain the distinctive Protestant character of our 
Church. 

2.— We have notioed with alarm the tendency of the late 
“ Bennett Judgment” to lower that character, and to establish 
a comproiuiso unworthy of our old Reformers and their tradi- 
tions. The adoption of the principle that what our formularies 
do not in express tenns condemn, thev must be considered to 
allow, points to the conclusion that those who hold the doc- 
trines of Rome have only to disguise them in souhisiical 
subtleties and non-naturiu language in order to make their 
(KMrition tenable. We consider this a state of things fraught 
with dangerous consequences to the Church at large. 

5. — We hold flnuly that Romish errors, against which some 
of the ArUcles of the Church of England most emphatically 
protest, may not on any account be sanctioned. 

4.— We lament exceedingly that Romish and Ritualistic prac- 
tices and doctrines have made sensible progress of late years, 
in spite of all efforts which have been put forth to check them. 

6. — We regard it as indispensable that objectionable passages 
in the Book of Common Prayer, which have been found to pro- 
mote such praotloee and dootrlnes, should be removed. 

6.— We look in vain for any sign of Liturgical Revision by 
authority !n the BstabUshed Obarch. 
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7. ~We have, therefore, determined, at this grave crlaie, to 
express an open sympathy with those kindred Onuroh bodies in 
England and Ireland which have made Revision of the Prayer- 
book a leading question. We allude to the Disestablished 
Church of Ireland and to the Free Church of England. With- 
out pledging ourselves to the details of their respective arrange- 
ments, we shall be glad henceforth to act In friendly co- 
operation with both these bodies for the repression of Kituaiism. 

8. — We unhesitatingly approve the union of Church and 
State, and do not advocate secession ; but wo cannot ignore the 
fact that some (clergymen have determined otherwise; and 
unless some decisive step be taken to maintain the Protestant 
principles of the Reformation, we fear that many of the Laity 
may practically fall away from our Church, as sheep without a 
shepherd.' 

Th« alnive declaration was drawn up by Edward 
Vesey Bligh, son of the Earl of Darnley and vicar 
of Birling, Kent. 

As the iiioveinent spread, it became more impera- 
tive that Price shoula be consecrated, according to 
Church order, with the accompaniment of * laying 
on of hands,’ according to apostolic custom. In 
March 1874 the Free Church of England made a 
friendly suggestion to the Reformed Episcopal 
Church of America, which had lately been 
organized, that the two Churches, inasmuch 
as their principles and doctrines were identical, 
should be united. The proposition was warmly 
entertained, and a federative union was arranged 
— the bishops and clergy of either Church to be 
eligible to attend and vote at all meetings. 
One of the bishops of the American Church, 
Edward Cridgo, of British Columbia, an English- 
man, and at one time a dean in the Church of 
England, camo to England to visit his friends; 
ami, at the special request of the Reformed Church 
of America, supplied that which seemed to ortho- 
dox Church people to be lacking in the episcopacy 
of the Free Church of England by publicly con- 
secrating Bishop Price, by prayer and the ‘ laying 
on of hands,’ to his sacrud ofTice. In time this 
union was allowed to lapse, and the Free Church 
of England is not now affiliated with any American 
Church. 

'Ihc Free Church of England is free (1) to go into 
any parish to preach the gospel, although, as a 
matter of practice, she does not do so, unless invited; 
(2) to use the Book of Common Prayer, from which 
|)assages which are interpreted to confer ‘absolv- 
ing an<l retaining’ powers on the clcr^ have 
been expunged ; (3) from State control, under 
which ecclesiastical questions are surrounded with 
restrictions and difficulties ; (4) to hold communion 
with other denominations, on the Mound that the 
Church of Christ is one. ‘ Multi illi unum corpus 
sumus in ('hristo’ (Ro 12®). 

In its uncompromising Protestantism the Church 
denies (1) that the Church of Christ exists only in 
one order or form of ecclesiastical polity ; (2) that 
Christian ministers are ‘priests’ in another sense 
than that in which all believers are a ‘royal 
priesthood ’ ; (3) that the Lord’s Table is an altar 
on which the oblation of the Body and Blood of 
Christ is offered anew to the Father ; (4) that the 
presence of Christ in the Lord’s Supper is a presence 
m the elements of bread and wine ; and (5) that 
legeneration is inseparably connected with Holy 
Baptism. 

2. The Reformed Episcopal Church in the 
United Kingdom, otherwise called the Reformed 
Church of England. — The earliest settlers in the 
United States of America (Virginia) in 1007 were 
members of the Church of England, and therefore 
naturally desirous of having a bishop in canonical 
("hurch order for ordinations, confirmations, etc. ; 
but their applications for the privilege were 
courteously declined, or postponed, oy the English 
archbishops. In 1784, liowever, their wish was 
partly met by the consecration at Aberdeen of 
l^muel Seabury, rector of St. Peter’s, New York, 
by three bishops of the Episcopal Church of Scot- 


land (Robert Kilmour, Arthur Petrie, and John 
Skinner). The colonists thus had a bishop of their 
own ; but nevertheless they were not completely 
satisfied. A renewed request of the descendants 
of the first English emigrants, that a colonial 
clergyman, whom they might elect, should be con- 
secrated, so that the union with the old countiy 
might be strengthened and the Church creed of 
their fathers followed by their children’s children, 
was favourably entertained ; and on 4th Feb. 
1787 the archbishop of Canterbury (John Moore), 
assisted by the archbishop of York (William 
Markham) and the bishops of Bath and Wells 
(Charles Moss) and Potcr^rough (John Ilinch- 
lifTe), consecrated in his chapel at Lambeth 
Palace, first William White, of Pennsylvania, and 
immediately afterwards Samuel Provoost, of New 
York, 08 bishops. Three years later (19th Sept. 
1790) James Madison, president of William and 
Mary College, Virginia, was consecrated at Lam- 
beth by the archbishop of Canterbury (John Moore), 
assisted by the bishops of London (B. Porteous) 
and Rociiester (J. Thomas). Tlie first episcopal 
consecration in America took place on 17tli Sept. 
1792, when Thomas John Claggett was consecrated 
in New York bishop of Maryland, by bishops 
White, Provoost, Seabury, and Madison. Tlie 
co-operation of Seabury invested this consecration 
with prime importance, as it joined the two sources 
of oruers, the Scottish and English, in the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church of Ameri(!a. On iStli 
Nov. 1866 Ocorgo David Cummins, rector of Trinity 
Church, Chicago, was consecrated at Christ Church, 
Louisville, by the presiding bishop, John Henry 
Hopkins, of Vermont (who was assisted by six 
other bishops of the American Church), aim ap- 
pointed sufiragan bishop of Kentucky. In the 
autumn of 1873 the Evangelical Alliance held in 
New York its annual Convention, which was ter- 
minated by a united communion servicjc in the 
Presbyterian Church in Madison Square, in which 
Bishop Cummins, the dean of Canterbury (R. 
Payne Smith), and (Janon Fremantle took pro- 
minent part. The bishop of Zanzibar ( W. G. Tozer) 
and other extremists veliemently denounced tliese 
eminent clergymen, and char^tul them with infring- 
ing ecclesiastical law in particnpating in the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper administered in a Non- 
conformist church. Keenly sensitive to the attacks 
mode on him througli the public press, and alarmed 
at the spread of ritualistic innovations in his own 
diocese, which, with the limitations imposed upon 
him as a siifliagan bishop, he was unable to stem, 
*he resigned on lOth Nov. 1873 his position in the 
Protestant Ejnscopal Church of America ; and 
three weeks afterwards organized the ‘Reformed 
Episcopal Church of America.’ On 14 th Dec. 
1873 he consecrated Charles Edward Cheney as a 
bishop in the new Church ; and on 24th Feb. 1874 
ho consecrated William R. Nicholson to the same 
high office, both at Kentucky. Generally speak- 
ing, these Church incidents would hardly have 
passing interest, and the record of them might be 
considered merely trifling ; but to a Church claim- 
ing to possess the historic episcopate they are of 
supreme consequence. 

Information concerning the inauguration of the 
Reformed Episcopal Church of America reached 
England through the usual channels, and led to a 
missionary movement on similar Church lines in 
this country, under the charge of T. lluband 
Gregg, formerly vicar of E. Har borne, Birming- 
ham ; in the following year a General Synod for 
Great Britain and Ireland was formed, with the 
right of self-government. In 1894 it was re- 
organized with P. X. Eldridgo as presiding bishop ; 
and * Constitutions and Canons ’ were drawn up and 
agreed upon. 
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No good purpose would be served by reviving 
memories o/ the objections made as to * forni or 
service’ at the consecration of Bishop Cummins, 
and ‘intention,’ and other trivialities, which 
marred tlie discussions in the first instance ; suffice 
it to say that tlio Reformetl Episcopal Church of 
(xroat Britain, although it possesses, eoually with 
the Church of England, all that, from tue extreme 
Church man’s point of view, is necessary for valid 
episcopal orders, yet in strongest terms repudiates 
the teaching that the sacraments of Holy Baptism 
and the Lord’s Slipper are mechanically operative 
as cliannels of spiritual grace, when administered 
by n ‘i^riest’ ‘lawfully called’ and ‘episcopally 
ordained. ’ It declares for three orders of ministry, 
i,e, bishoi)3, presbyters, and deacons, but fully 
recognizes that the ministry of the Word and 
sacraments of Nonconformist Churches is of equal 
value with that of the Episcopal. It was founded 
to maintain the Kvangencal principles of the Pro- 
testant Ueforination ; the Ho'y Scriptures form its 
solo rule of faith and praetico ; the Book of 
Common I’raycr being used at divine service, it 
is liturgical in its worship ; the government, 
althougli episcopal, is vested in a General Synod, 
composed of bisliops and presbyters, together with 
two lay reinesenlatives from each of the affiliated 
congregations ; it is a refuge for members of the 
Established Church who are distressed by un- 
authorized ritual in their parish churches ; and, 
being free from State patronage and control, it is 
legally able to hold fellowship with all Evangelical 
Churches, and delights to do fo. 

ijTHnATOkS.— B. Aycflffg, Atanoirs of the Reformed Rpu 
Mopal Churchy New York, 1876 ; Cimetitutiom and Canom of 
the ReforiMd Epimrpal Church, Ix)ndon, 1894 ; F. S. Merry- 
weather, Uiet. of the Free Church of England, do. 1873 ; Poll 
Deed, Canons and Byelawe the Free Church qf England, 
Publication Department of the Free Church of Enjfland, Bury, 
lianoashire. 1916; Revimd Prayer Book of the Free Church 
of England, do. 1916 ; A. E. Price, Organisation of the Free 
Church of England, do. 1916 ; G. H. Jones, The Doctrines and 
Polity, do. loia G. Huaii Jones. 

REFORMED PRESBYTERIANS. — See 

PRE.SBYTEKIAN1SM. 

REFORM JUDAISM.— See Liberal Juda- 
ism. 

REGALIA.— The word * regalia’ is not found in 
classical Latin bearing its present meaning. We 
meet with it, however, in the 12tli cent, in the work 
of the monkish chronicler, William of Malmesbury, 
de Gestis liagum Anglorum,^ in which, after descriD- 
ing the coronation of Emperor Henry v. by Poiio 
Paschal ii., he says that after the ceremony the 
>ope laid aside his sacerdotalia and the emperor 
lis regalia. In English the words ‘ regale ^ and 
' regalia ’ at first bore the meaning of royal prero- 
gative.s. The word ' regale’ in particular was used 
of the privileges enjoyed for centuries by the 
kings of France of receiving the revenues of vacant 
sees and abbacies and of presenting to benefices 
wliich were dependent on them. By the 17th cent, 
the modern significance had already become at- 
tached to the word ‘regalia,* while the singular 
‘ re|;ale ’ had fallen into desuetude. The articles 
which have formed a part of insignia of kingship 
in all the different stages of human culture have of 
course varied enormously in character, and it w'ould 
be impossible within the scope of an article like 
the present to attempt to state the significance of 
each of them. This article is therefore restricted 
to a brief discussion of their religious symbolism 
and ma^cal attributes in general. The tenn 
‘ regalia ^ will not, however, be limited exclusively 
to objects worn and carried by kings, but will 
be extended to cover such material objects as 
1 Rolls Series, no. 00, 2 vols., London, 1887-89, p. 602. 


confer upon their possessors the right to the 
throne. 

z. Royal fetishes.— More than twenty vears ago 
J. G. Frazer, in his Lectures on the Early History of 
the KingshiPi called attention to the sacred character 
of the kingly office among primitive, semi-civilized, 
and, in a lesser degree, civilized peoples ; and he 
inferred that, if it could be traced to its ultimate 
origins, it would bo found to be identical with that 
of the priest, shaman, or mediciue-man.^ In its 
main outlines this hypothesis appears to bo irre- 
fragable. We must then expect to find among 
primitive peoples a resemblance between the royal 
insignia and the magical apparatus of tiic medicine- 
man. In this quest wo are not disappointed, for 
wo find that among the Malays tho magician 
possesses insignia analogous to the regalia, both in 
fact bearing the same name {kahUsaran).^ In the 
Northern New Hebrides, according to 11. H. Cod- 
rington, chieftainship is not in theory hereditary, 
but becomes so in practice, as a chief hands on lu 
his son his charms and magic stones, containing the 
inana on which the chief tainsliip depends.® The 
dependence of the royal authority on the po.ssession 
of certain fetishes is found in its most extreme 
fonn in S.K. Asia and the Malay ArtJnpelago. 
in 8. Celebes it is said actually to reside in tlm 
regalia. 

‘ In short,' says Frazer, ' tho rctraha reign, arui tho prince^ 
are merely their representatives, lioneo wlmevor happens to 
|>osscB8 the regalia is regarded by the people us their lawful 
king. For example. If a deposed monarch contrives to keep 
the regalia, his former suhjecta remain loyal to him in their 
hearts, and look upon his successor as n usurtter who is to be 
obejed only in so far as he can exact obcdieiute by force. And 
on the other hand, in an insurrection the first aim of the rebels 
Is to seize the regalia, for if they can only make themselves 
masters of them, the authority of the sovereign is gone. In 
short, the regalia are here fetishes, which confer a title to the 
throne and control the fate of tho kingdom. Houses are built 
for them to dwell in, as if they were living creatures ; furniture, 
weapons, and even lands are assigned to them. Like the ark 
of God, thev are carried with the army to l)attlo, and on various 
ootxwions the people propitiate them, as if they were godvS, by 
prayer and sacrifice and by smearing them with blood! Some 
of them serve as instruments of divination, or are brought 
forth in times of public disaster for the purpose of staying the 
evil, whatever it may lie. For example, when plague is rife 
among men or beasts, or when there Is a prospect of dearth, the 
Boogincese bring out the regalia, smear them with buITalc’s 
1)Io(k1, and cArry them about. For the most part these fetishes 
are heirlooms of which the origin is forgotten ; some of them 
are said to have fallen from heaven. Popular tradition traces 
the foundation of the oldest states to the discovery or ac(]uisi- 
tion of one of these miraculous objects— it may be a stone, a 
piece of wood, a fruit, a wea|>on, or what not, of a peculiar 
shape or colour. Often the original regalia have disappeared 
in course of time, but their place is taken by the vatlo\»H articles 
of property which were bestowed on them, end to which the 
people have transferred their pious allegiance.' 

In liOowoo, on tho south coast of the Celebes, 
two toy cannon, and in Bima a sacred brown horse, 
formea part of the regalia. Among the Malays 
the regalia are of the nature of talismans on which 
the saioty of the State depends, and are clearly 
bound up with the sanctity of the king. 

*Not only is the king’s person considered sacred, but tho 
sanctity of his body is believed to communicate itself to his 
regalia, and to slay those who break the royal taboos. Thus it 
is firmly believed that any one who seriously offends tho royal 
person, who touches (oven for a moment) or who imitates (even 
with the king’s permission) tho chief objects of the regalia, or 
who wrougfuTly makes use of any of the insignia or privileges 
of royalty, wiu be kina daulat, i.e. struck dead, hy a quasi- 
electric discharge of that Divine Power which the Malays sup- 
pose to reside in the, king’s person, and which is called *' Daulat ” 
or “ Itoyal Sanctity." 

Similar tabus on the wearing of royal robes arc 
found in various parts of theivorld. In Japan any 
one who wore the emperor’s clothes without his 
leave was supposed to sufler from swellings all 
over the body.® Similarly, in Fiji, disease is 

1 See art. Kwo (Introductor 3 '). 

3 Q^, pt 1., The Magie Art, London, 1011, i. 362. 

> The Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 56. 

4 am, pt. L. The Magie Art. i. 868. 

• Skeat, Matay Magic, p. 28 f . 

• Pinkerton, Voyages and Travels, London, 1808-14, vfl. 717. 
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Biipposed to result from wearing a chief's clothes. 
Among the Baganda so sacred were the king’s 
clotlies that, when he renewed them at the cere- 
monies which were held for the prolongation of his 
life, he deposited the old ones m a shrine of the 
go<l Mukasa.^ 

The articles comprising the regalia of Malay 
kings are of a very miscellaneous character. In 
Malacca they were a book of genealogical descent, 
a code of laws, a vest, and some weapons, among 
which there was generally a spear. In Perak and 
Selangor the regalia consisted largely of instru- 
ments of music. 

Tlie regalia of the ‘ fire-king ’ and the ‘w'ater- 
king’ in Cambodia — two mysterious individuals 
whose authority is of a purely spiritual character 
—are talismans, which would lose their efficacy if 
they were to leave the family, ami for this reiison 
the office is hereditary. One of these talismans is 
a magic sword. Tf it were drawn from its scabbard, 
awful cosmic catastrophes Avould ensue. ^ The 
king of Cambodia, who occupies the position of 
temporal ruler within the country, send.s an 
annual gift to the ‘ fire-king ’ of rich stuffs to WTap 
up the magic sw'ord.® 

Koyal and public talismans were well known in 
the nncient world. The most famous instance of a 
public talisman is of course the Palladium, an 
archaic wooden image of Athene on which the 
safety of the city of Troy was supposed to depend. 

‘ in antiquity the Scythian kings treasured as sacred a plough, 
a yoke, a battle-axe, and a cup, all of gold, which were saul to 
have fallen from heaven ; they offered great sacrifices to those 
wicred things at an annual festival ; and if the man in charge of 
them fell asleep under the wen sky, it was believed that he 
WDuld die witliin the year. The sceptre of king Agamemnon, 
or what })aHHed for such, was worshijqn'd aaa go(fat Olmeronea : 
a man acted as priest of the sceptre for a year at a time, and 
sjicritices were offered to it daily. The golden lamb of Mycenae, 
on t he possession of which, according to legend, the two rivals 
Atvens and Th.vestes based their claim to the throne, may have 
been a royal talisman of this sort.' 

Tt iw said that in Japan the imperial crown was 
formerly a sort of palladium. Tn an account 
writttui uhout tw'o ceiituiies ago by Eiigelbreeht 
Kaeiiij)for, ifiiysician to the Hutch embassy at the 
emperor’s court, w'e read : 

* Tn ancient times, he (the Emperor) was obliged to sit on the 
throne for some hours every morninff, with the imperial crown 
on his head, hut to sit altogether like a statue, without stir- 
ring cither hands or feet, heatl or eyes, nor indeed any part 
of his IxKly, iKiCAUse, by this means, it was thought that he 
could preserve peace and tranquillity in his empire ; for if. un- 
fortunately, he turned himself on one side or the other, or if he 
looked a good while towards any part of his dominions, it was 
apprehended that war, (amine, Are, or some other great inis- 
(ortune was near at hand to desolate the cotintry. Hut it 
having been afterwards discovered, that the Imperial crown was 
the palladintn, which by its immobility could preserve peace in 
the empire, it was thought expedient to deliver his imperial 
person, consecrated onlv to idleness and jileasures, from this 
burthensoine duty, and therefore the crown Is at present 
placed on the throne for some hours every morning.'* 

The Mogul emperors, who were never crowmecl, 
used afc times to sit with a crow'ii Hu.^)ended over 
their heads.* A native hisUjrian of India in the 
15th cent, narrates the prevalence of a somewhat 
similar idea in that country, where the throne 
rather than its occupant was the chief object of 
veneration. 

* It is a singular custom in Bengal, that there is little heredi- 
tary descent in succession to the sovereignty. There is a throne 
allotted for the king ; there is, in like manner, a seat or station 
assigned for each of the Amin, Wasirs an<l Mansabdara. It is 
that tlirono and those stations alone which engage the reverence 
of the people of Bengal. A set of dependants, servants and at- 
tendants are annex^ to each of these situations. When the 
king wishes to dismiss or appoint any person, whoever is 
placed in the seat of the one dismissed is immediately attended 
and obeyed by the whole establishment of dependants, servants 


1 J. Roscoe, The Baganda, London, 1911, p. 14L 
a (VB3, pt. i., The Magic Art, ll. 6. 

3 Of. art. Ikdo-Ohina, vol. vli. p. 228. 
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and retainers annexed to the seat w;hich he occupies. Nay, 
this rule obtains even as to the throne itself. Whoever kills the 
king and succeeds in placing himself on the t hrone Is iintnedi- 
ately acknowledged as king. . . . The people of Bengal say, 
" We are faithful to the throne ; w'hoever mis the throne, we 
are obedient and true to it.” '1 

The Egyptian kings also claimed a divine char- 
acter, lieing incarnations of Horus and Set.* They 
claimed to hold their authority directly from 
heaven. 

‘ The sacred character of the royal house extended also to its 
insignia and attributes. The various i rowns espet'lall^ appear 
as sacred objects, which themselves possess divine powers, and 
the principal functionary in clmrge of the royal jewellery 
serves it in the character of prle.^l.’-* 

The crow’ns of tlie tw'o kingdoms posse8.sed a 
mystical character, the wliite crown, which was 
the symiMil of the king’.s dominion over the upper 
kingdom, being identified willi the vultuie-goddc.ss 
Nekhliet, and tiio red crown, which Mymholizod 
his dominion over tlio low'cr kingiloni, being iden- 
tified witli the serpent-goddess link). Tn other 
parts of Africa the rep;alia also possess a ftdishi.stic 
character. Among the Voruhas, a people of the 
west coast, the royal crown is believed to he the 
residence of a spirit which requires propitiation. 
A few' years iigo tlie king of Ife sacrificed five 
sheep to it.* Tlie throne is a fetish among the 
Ashantis and sacrifices an^ ollered to it, wliile 
among the 11 os, an Ewe-speaking tribe in Togolaiid, 
the king’s proper throne is (juite small and is 
bound witli magic cords and kci»t wrappcil up in a 
sheep’s skin.® 

The ideas underlying these facl.s are of course 

S uite foreign to motlcrn and even incdimval Eurojic. 

fevertliele.ss we may jicrhaiis find dim relloxions 
of them in the mystenons atmo.sphere of .sanctity 
wdiicli has attached itself to the two most cele- 
brated crow'ns of Europe— the holy Crown of St. 
Stephen, and the Iron Crown of Lombardy. The 
former, which is compounded of two crowns, one 
sent by Pope Sylvester ll. to St. Stejihen, the first 
king of Hungary, in A.D. TOGO, and the other sent 
by the Byzantine emperor, Michael Ducas, to King 
Geisa in 1073, has throughout Hungarian history 
been a kind of national palladium, the kingdom 
itself being known as the ‘Lands of the Sacred 
Crown,’ and a Hungarian magnate as * memhrum 
saene corona*.’® ^V4lon it W'as returned to Pres- 
burg in 1790 by Joseph II., who six years earlier 
had caused it to be removed to Vienna, it wa-s 
received with the greatest joy, triumphal arches 
being erected in its honour. It occupies a posi- 
tion distinct from tlie kin^, who cannot exercise 
his constitutional prerogatives before his corona- 
tion, and, if he should die before the ceremony, hi.-, 
name is struck off from the roll of kings. Though 
less famous than the Crown of St. Stephen, the 
Iron Crown of Lombardy, which is kept at Monza, 
is received with royal honours on the rare occa.sions 
on which it appears in public. After the corona- 
tion of Charles V. it w’as not used again till the 
time of Napoleon l. On its way to Milan (’athedral 
for his coronation it was accompanied by an escort 
of the Old Guard, and a salvo of artillery W'as fired 
in its honour. Similarly on its way to Home to 
accompany the funeral cortege of Victor Emmanuel 
II., in 1878, it was received with royal honours on 
its journey through Italy, on which it W'as e.scorted 
by the cathedral chapter and the municipal council 
01 Monza. 

2. Relics of dead kings as regalia.— Corporeal 
portions of deceased rulers often form the most 
important article of royal insignia. Since the 

1 H. M. Klliot, Hist, of India as told by its own Historians, 
London, 1867 77, iv. 260. 

2 E. Meyer, Oesch. des Altcriwns, i-® pl- ii- [1909] 4} 199, 219. 

8 A. Krman, Handbook of Egyptian Religion, Eng. tr., i». 88. 

4 pt. 1., The Magic AH, 1. 306. 8 tb. 

8 A. VamMiy, Xfungary* (Story of the Nations), London, 1897, 
p. 874. 
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king is the repository of the liiana, or * luck,* of 
his people, it is necessar^r that there should be a 
kina of psychic continuity which must not be 
broken by the death of a ruler. In S. Celebes 
portions of tlie bodies of deceased rajahs actually 
confer the right to the throne. 

' Amon^ the Sakalavan of southern ModAgsecar a vertebra of 
the npr-k, a nail, and a lock of hair of a deceased king are placed 
in A crocodile’s tooth and carefully kept along with the similar 
relics of his predecessors in a bouse set apart for the purpose. 
The possession of these relics constitutes the right to the 
throne. A legitimate heir who should be deprived of them 
would lose all nis authority over the people, and on the contrary 
a usunier who should make himself master of the relics would 
lie ti(;knowlcdged king without dispute. It has sometimes 
liappcned that a relation of the reigning monarch has stolon 
the crocodile tooth with their precious contents, and then had 
himself proclaimed king.' i 

When a king of the Panebian Lyhians died, his 
head wa.s cut oft*, covered with golu, and deposited 
in a .sanctuary. It is the custom among the Masai 
for a chief to remove the skull of hi.s predecessor’s 
body a year after burial, and to secrete it, at the 
same time oftering a sacrifice and u libation. The 
possession of the skull is understood to confirm his 
authority. 

' When the Aloke or king of Abeokvita in West Africa dies, the 
principal men decapitate his body, and placing the head in a 
large earthen vessel deliver it to the new sovereign ; it becomes 
his fetish and he is bound to pay it honours. Similarly, when 
the Jaga, or king of CasHango, in Angola, has dei>arte<l this life, 
an ofllcial extracts a tooth from the deceased monarch ana 
presentn it to his successor, who deposits It along with the t^cth 
of former kings in a box, which is the sole property of the crown 
and witliout which no Jaga can icgitiinately exercise the regal 
|K)wer.' 2 

It is said that among the Guanclies of the Canary 
Islands the femur of the dead king constituted an 
important part of the regalia, and that the oath of 
allegiance taken by the chiefs to the new ruler 
was sworn upon it. Frazer believes that through 
the corporew relic the soul of his predcceH.sor is 
transferred to the new ruler. A somewhat 0 ifferent 
theory has been maintained by Westermarek, who 
believes that it is not the soul of the dead ruler 
which becomes transferred, but his manat or holi- 
ness. The sultan of Morocco is enabled to transfer 
to another his barahit or sanctity.* 

3 . Election of a king by means of the royal 
insignia. — In view of the great sanctity of the 
kinSy office in the lower stages of culture, and 
the oeliof that the luck of the people is bound up 
with its holder, it is of course of vital necessity 
that he who is most suitable .should be elected to 
fill it. In order to obtain supernatural ratification 
for the choice of a king, divination has often been 
resorted to ; sometimes the actual symiKils of 
royalty themselves serve as a medium, and somo- 
time.s a particular object is kept for this purpose, 
which may not improperly, therefore, be termed 
a part of the regalia. This practice, though re- 
flecting a very primitive phase of thought, has 
remained in vogue even among peoples who have 
attained to a considerable measure of civilization. 

In an old TrariHylvanian MtLrehen, when the people oncnibled 
to obooso a new nilcr, they placed the crown upon a hillock, 
from whence it rose, floated into the air, and descended on the 
head of the future monarch. 

Another interesting example is found in ancient 
India. 

It is said that in Benares, when a king died, four lotus- 
coloured horses were yoked to a festive carriage, on which were 
displayed the five einolerus of ro 3 'a)ty (sword, parasol, diadem, 
slipper, and fan). This was sent out of a gate of the city, and 
a pnest bade it proceed to him who had sufficient merit to rule 
the kingrlora.4 

The Lia Fail, as the stone on which the early 
kings of Leinster were crowned was called, which 
legend has identified with the English Coronation 

^ GBi, pt. ill., The Dying God, London, 1911, p. 202. 

2 76. p. 20 a 

2 E. A. Westermarek, ‘The KUling of the Divine King,* Man, 
vili. [10081 22, 24. 

4 The Jatakas, no. 446 (ed. E. B. Clowell, Cambridge, 1805* 
1907, Iv. 26). 


Stone brought by Edward I. from Scone, is said 
to have recognized the destined king by roaring 
when be stood upon it. It seems not iiii|M)ssible 
that similar animistic or animatistic beliefs may 
have once been attached to the * Kin^s Stone’ at 
Kingston-on-Thames on which the An^lo-Saxon 
kings were crowned, and to the Coronation Stone 
of the kings of Sweden at Upsala. A curious story 
of the power of a sacred stone to determine tlie 
succession to the throne is related of a certain 
Scythian tribe. 

When a king died, a tribal aesembly met on the banks of the 
river Tanais to determine on a successor to the throne. In the 
river was a stone like a crystal, resembling in shaiie a man 
wearing a crown. Whoever was able to find it and [iroduce it 
in the assembly became king.i 

The following story from Africa shows the pre- 
valence of similar iaeas in that continent : 

* When l>agara, the King of Karagwe, on the western shore 
of Lake Victoria Nj ansa, died, he left behind him three sons, 
any of whom was eligible to the ttftone. The officers of state 
put before them a small mystic drum. It was of trilling weiglit 
nut, being loaded with charms, no one could lift it, save he to 
whom the ancestral spirits were inclined as the successor.’ 2 

4 . Symbols of kingship.— As soon a.s social dis- 
tinctions began to reveal themselves in human 
society— which was of course at a very early stage 
in its evolution— they would quite naturally be 
indicated by the wearing of certain ornaments. 
Interments of the Fala‘oIithie A^e show the w'ide- 
8 I»read use of teeth and shells for decorative 
purposes, hut it is impossible to draw any certain 
inferences from them as to the wearer’s rank. 
Among the remains of the Bronze and Early Iron 
Ages in Europe we find tores, rings, and bracelets 
of gold as well os those of baser metals, and >ve 
may perhaps assume with some degree of safety 
that tdicy were made for the chiefs. We know, of 
course, very little of the dress of the pre-liistoric 
peoples of Europe, though a few fragments of 
woven stuft* have been found among the remains 
of the lake-dwellings (^.v.) of Switzerland. Prob- 
ably the costume of cliiefs differed little from that 
of ordinary persons, apart from their more solid 
ornaments. A royal costume may indicate that 
its wearer is the rejucsen tative of a go<l. N aramsin 
carried two liorns on his lielinet, signifying his 
divine character.* 

‘The vcBtment* of early kinga of England,' Bays J, R. Plaucho, 
'on state o<H»vsionH do not appear to have differed from their 
ordinary apparel, unless occasionally the materials may have 
lieen more costly.'* 

In some parts of tho world a certain colour is 
emblematic of royalty. Among the Malays the 
royal colour is yellow, the privilege of wearing 
which is shared by the magician. In ancient 
Persia the Groat King w'ore a robe of purple. 
This colour was ailopted by the Macedonian kings 
after the conquests of Alexander the Great. 
Purple was also a royal colour among the Etruscans. 
Tlie paludamentum of the Roman emperor, a 
military mantle analogous to the Greek 
was of purple, and tho expression sumere purpuram 
became equivalent to mounting tho throne, while 
the anniversary of the emperor’s accession was 
called natalk purpurm. 

At the present day an ornamented club, a girdle 
of feathers in the Pacific, a string of boar’s teeth 
in New Guinea, throughout S. Asm the umbrella, 
and in Ashanti a gold axe, are insignia of chieftain- 
ship. A small battle-axe was also carried by high 
officials in ancient Egypt.* Among European 
peoples they usually include the following orna- 
ments : crown, sceptre or staff, sword, and ring. 
The regalia may gradually acquire a special 

1 FL xiv. [1903] 48 ; Pint, de Fluv. xiv. 8. 

2 £. s. Hartland, Ritual and Belief , London, 1914, p. 817. 

* M«yer. i 402. 

4 Cydfipa^ia qf Cottume, 2 wds., London, 1876-79, t.v. * Robe.' 

0 Erman, Life in Ancient Mgypt, Eng. tr., London. 1894, 
p. 73. 
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sanctity as the relics of some kingly saint or 
national hero. Thus the ancient r^alia of 
England, which were destroyed under the Common- 
wealth in 1649,^ were venerated as relics of St. 
Edward, by whom they wore believed to have been 
worn. The regalia of Hungary are regarded as 
relics of St. Stephen. The imperial and French 
regalia were to some extent relics of Charlemagne. 

The English regalia consist of St. Edward’s 
crown, the imperial crown, the sceptre with the 
dove, the sceptre with the cross, St. Edward’s 
stall', the orb, the gold spurs, the sword of State, 
and the second and third swords, and the curtana, 
or sword of mercy. The regalia of the Holy 
Koman Empire consisted of Charlemagne’s crown, 
his dalmatic embroidered with large crowns, the 
golden apple or globe, Charlemagne’s sword, his 
golden sceptre, tlie imperial cloak embroidered 
with eagles, the buskins, gloves, and the hereditary 
crown of Kudolf li. The French regalia included 
the crown said to have been given by Pope Leo ill. 
to Charlemagne, Charlemagne’s sword, called 
‘Joyeuse,’ a sceptre six feet high, the hand of 
justice, and Charlemagne’s spurs, vestments, dal- 
matic, tunic, buskins or sandals, and mantle. The 
Scottish regalia included a crown, scejitrc, and 
sword.* It seems to have been the custom for the 
English kings to be buried in their coronation 
rol^s, as was shown at the opening of Edward i.’s 
tomb in 1774. Owing to this practice, there 
existed, of course, no Hereditary royal robes in 
England as in some other countries. 

Tlie most important regalia of the khalifahs 
were the suiiposed relics of the Prophet — his 
striped cloak \}mrdah)j his ring, his staff, and his 
sword.* They are said to have been dug up in 
A.H. 132, and to have been brought to Constanti- 
nople in the reign of Selim I. (1512-21), who on his 
eonoucst of Egypt forced the last of the’Abbasid 
khalifahs to iiiaKO over his rights to him. There 
seems, how'cvor, little chance that they are gennino, 
as, even supposing that the story of their being 
dug up is true, they would probably have perished 
when Tlaghdfvd was taken by the Mongols in A.l). 
1258. A.S the origin and symbolism oi the crown 
have already been dealt witii,^ they need not be dis- 
cussed here, but something may bo said of some of 
the other more prominent insignia of royalty. 

5 . The sceptre. — John Selden, in his Titles of 
Honor says : 

'For the 8 coptor, some testinionies make it au anciontor 
Ensifcno of a Kint; than the Crown or Diadooi is. Justin (or 
rather Tro)(U 8 Ponineius) seems to denio that the old Kin^s of 
Uoine had any Diadems ; but that instead of them they carried 
Hcepters. 80 I conceive him in those words spoken of the Affo 
of tnoso Kings, "Per ea adhuc tempera reges hastas pro Dia- 
domatc habebant, quas Uneci Sckptra dixere.” For their 
Diarlems, enough alreadie. But It is most clecr that both in 
prophan and holy writers the scepter is much anclenter (as it 
was attributed to a King) than cither Crown or Diadem.’ 

It is probable that the ancestor of the sceptre is 
far older than even Selden imagined. Possibly it 
is to he found as early as the old Stone Age. A 
shaft of reindeer’s horn perforated at its broader 
end by one or more cylindrical holes has been found 
in certain Atirignacian and Lower Magdalenian 
de}K)sits in Franco. In its later form it is decor- 
ated with incised designs. Gabriel de Mortillet, 
believing it to be a ceremonial object, gave it the 
question-begging name of ddton de comniandc- 
nient.^ An)ong the chiefs and medicine-men of 
the Plains Indians of N. America carved batons 

1 Previous to the Commonwealth there existed in England 
duplicate sets of regalia— the relltMi of Si. Edward, with which 
each king was crowned, which were kept at Westminster, and 
a new set made for the use of each king, which were kept in 
the Tower. 

a Taylor, The Qlory of Regality, p. 88 f. 

SMos'udi, MuriLj al-DhdhaJb (^Golden Meadows tr. C. 
Barbier de Meynard and P. de Oouriellle, Paris, 1861-77, vi. 77. 

4 Bee art. Orowx. b 2nd ed., p. 176. 

6 See art. Stafit. 


served as emblems of authority. Their use was 
forbidden to ordina^ persons.^ More rocentiy the 
resemblance of the oAton de commandem^nt to the 
arrow-straightener of the Eskimo has been pointed 
out.* Neither in Greek nor in Latin is the w’ord 
‘sceptre’ (<rx^TpoF, scipio) used exclusively of a 
royal emblem, and from this we may infer that in 
origin it did not differ from other staffs, but that 
in very early days a common implement was put 
to a ceremonial use. The ffKTjirrpov was a staff 
used in Greece by old men ; the setpio was a w*and 
carried by magistrates in Koine. Mommsen* 
regards the story related by Livy of the senator 
M. Papirius strilcmg the Gaul with his scentre as 
unhistorical. That a staff was an cnibfem of 
kingly rank during the monarchical period we 
know from the well-known expression of Homer, 
(TKrjirrovxoi liaaiXijfs.* The aKrjTTTpov was handed 
down from father to son. At liomo the augur’s 
baton, or lituus, was a stick curved like a shepherd’s 
crook at the upper end. The lit u us with which 
Kuniulus is sanl to have divided the city into 
regions was believed to have been miraculously 
preserved at the burning of Homo by the Gauls in 
390 B.C. The lituiis was probably of Etruscan,® 
and therefore ultimately of Asiatic, origin. The 
Uittitc priest-king is represented carrying a re- 
versed litims, A crook was also part of the 
insignia of the Egyptian kings.® Pliny uses lituus 
as synonymous with scipio.’’ The magi.stratc 
appeared in tlic triumphal car in the processus 
consularis at the games, hearing in his hand an 
eagle-tipped sceptre of ivory. 

'This, however, was an emblem of apotheosis, ami unlike the 
other "ornainenta triumphalia,'* was never worn on other 
occasions during the life of the triurnphator, nor was it carried 
at his funeral’s 

On Etruscan and other coins Zeus holds an eagle - 
tipped sceptre, ami on Cilician coins of the 4th 
cent. D.C. Haal Tara (Sandos) is also represented 
holding one. The ivory sceptre tipped with an 
eagle which was carried by the early kings of 
Koine is reganled by Cook as symbolizing the fact 
that the holder was an incarnation of Jupiter.® 
All the Acluean chiefs had sceptres. Mention has 
already been inaile of the fact that Agamemnon’s 
sceptre was worshipped at (’ha^ronea. Nestor 
reminds Agamemnon that he bears the sceptre of 
Zeus in his capacity as iudge.*® This appears to 
have lieen an oaken stafi or spear {d6pv) of great 
sanctity. Cook believes that the royal sceptre 
which conferred the right of judgment was a con- 
ventionalized form of the oak of Zeus.*^ 

* The god whom the Ohauroncaiis honour most Is the sreptro 
which Ilumcr says Ilephaestiis made for Zeus, and Zeus gave 
to Hermes, and Hennes to Pelops, and Pelops l>C(]ti(>athed to 
Atreus, and Atreus to Thyestes, from whom Aguiuemriori had 
it. This sceptre they worship, naming it a spear; and (hat 
there is something divine about it is proved esjtedally by the 
distinction it confers on its owners. The Uhaeroneans say that 
it was found on the borders of their territory and of I’anopeus 
in Phocis, and that the Phocians found gold ahjng with it-, hut 
that tlie> themselves were glad to get the scev^tre instead of the 
gold. 1 am persuaded it was brought to Phocis by Electra, 
daughter of Agamemnon. There is no public temple built for 
it, but the man who acts as priest keeps the sceptre in his 
house for the year ; and sacriflees are offered to it daily, and a 
table is set bosidu it covered with all sorts of flesh and cakes.' 

The veneration of staffs is world-wide. Hector 
and Priam raise their sceptres while taking an 
oath.’* Achilles also sw'cars by a herald’s stall. “ 

1 Bull. 90 BE [10071, pt. i. p. ISA 

a W. J. Bellas, Aneient Hunters'^ London, 1916, p. 306. 

8 Roftn. Staatsreeht'^, lieipzig, 1876-77, i. 140. ^11. ii. SO. 

8 Daremborg-Saglio, 8.0. ' Lituus.’ 

8 Erman, Ljfe in Aneient Egypt, n. 60. 

7 J. Garstang, The Land 0/ the Hittites, London, 1910, pp. 
217, 229 ; HE xxviil, 4. 

8 Binith, Diet. o/Gr. and Rmn. Antiquitiee^, London, 1890-91, 
t.v, ’Bceptrum.’ 

» FL xvi. [1906] 802. ll. Ix. 96 ft. 

H FL XV. I10O4J 871. 

18 Paut. IX. xl Ilf., ed. Frazer, i. 490 1. 

18 II. X. 321, 828. M lb, l. 234 
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' In concluding a treaty the Romans took a sceptre and a flint 
from the toinple of Jupiter Feretrlus ; they sworo by the sceptre 
and “ struck ^ioncluded) the treaty " with the flint.'i 

The war-clubs of celebrated warriors, anava, in 
Samoa were venerated by their families. It was 
re^^ardod as indispensable to success in battle to 
perform certain rites in their honour.* A Mexican 
merchant carried a smooth black stick represent- 
ing the god Yacatecutli, who was believea to pro- 
tect him on his journey.* 

* In Ancitum, New Hebrides, South Pacifle, there used to be 
a sacred staff, made of iron-wood, rather lonifir and thicker 
than an ordinary walking-stick. It had been kept for ages in 
the family of medicine-men, and was regarded as the represen- 
tative of the god. When the priest was sent for to see a sick 
(lerson, he took the slii^k with him, and leaning on it harangued 
the patient, whose eyes always brightened at the sight of the 

stick.' 4 

In the OT the word ‘ sceptre * is frequently used 
as a synonym for royalty.® The He Drew sh^heV 
mav stand either for a short ornamental sceptre, 
suen as Assyrian kings are sometimes represented 
as having, or for a long staff.® The Ktmian 
emperors a<lopted the sceptrum f.byrmvm of the 
triumpliant general. When the empire became 
Christian, a cross was often substituted for an 
eagle. In some countries two scemtres came into 
use at an early period. In a 9tn cent. English 
(Coronation Order, which is said to be a cm>y of 
the I'ontiftcal of Egbert, archbishop of York, 
732-766, a scentre (sceptrum) and a staff {haculum) 
are mentioned.’ The word bacttluSf haculnm^ was 
not applied to staffs of a ceremonial character in 
Home,® hut merely to ordinary ones. The (Corona- 
tion Order of Ktlielred il. mentions a sceptre (seep- 
inun) and a rod {virga)^ Ethelrod il. is the first 
English king on whose coin.s a sceptre is represented. 
Since the time of Richard i. the two sceptres have 
home a cross and a dove respectively. The sceptre 
with the dove was a reminiscence of the peaceful 
part of the Confessor’s reign after the expulsion of 
the Danes. Of the French sceptres one boro a 
fleur-dedyst and the other a hand in the act of 
blessing. The latter was known as the main de 
^stka. It was put into the left hand of the king. 
The human hand as an amulet was widely used 
throughout the Mediterranean, and in the same 
region an outstretched human hand is often painted 
on houses as a protection against the evil eye. A 
bronze relief at Copenhagen represents Zeus- 
fSabazios in Phrygian coslume, holding in his right 
hand a pine-cone and in his left a sceptre tipped 
with a votive hand.” In early Christian art a 
hand was a symbol representing God the Father. 
As to the cause of the duplication of the sceptre, 
Lord Rute makes the following plausible sugges- 
tion : 

*Thli may poturibly have arison from the words, “Thy rod 
and thy Ntaff, they comfort nio," in Psalm xxlil., whion was 
treated as a Bemil Psalm on account of the po^ge “Thou 
host anointed mine hood with oil,” and was additionally appro- 
priate in the Latin, from commencing, '* Dominus regit me” as 
an acknowledgment of the Divine Sovereignty over earthly 
Princes.' 12 

*In the English Coronation Orders the sceptre is especially 
the sign of regal power, while the ro<i is more the ensign of the 
paternal authority of the sovereign.’ 

1 Frazer, Paus. v. 211. 

s lb. (pioting J. n. Stair, in Journal of the Polpnesian Soeietp, 
no. xvii. I1896J p. 40. 

* Ib. V. 212, quoting F. S. Clavlgero, Hiet. of Mexico^, tr. 0. 
Cullen, London, 1807, I. 388 ff., and B. de Sahagun, Hist. g&n. 
dee chosen de la Nouvelle-Espagne, l^ench tr., Paris, 1880, pp. 
8Ht.,mf. 

4 lb., quoting 0. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. .327 f. 

8 Of. Gn 4910 : * The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor 
the ruler’s staff from between his feet, until Shiloh come.’ 

6 HDD iv. 417. 

7 Wickham Legg, English Coronation Records, p. 3f. 

8 Daremberg-SogUo. » Wickham Legg, toe. eit. 

10 A. P. Stanley, Hist. Memorials of WestminsHsr Ahbey^, 
Ijondon, 1882, p. 89. 
n Cook, Zeus, p. 302. 

13 Scottish CoroiuUions, Paisley and London, 1002, p. 15. 

18 Wickham Legg, p. xllii. 


6. The orb.— 

* As the Scepter,' says Selden, Ms the ornament of the right 
hand, so in the left the Globe or Mound, with the Crosse Innxt, 
in Statues and Pictures (and in some Coronations) of Kings, is 
a singular Ensign of Royall dignitie. The soverall times where- 
in the solemne use of this in severall kingdoms began, is not so 
easily found, nor perhaps worth the inquirle. It shall suffice 
here to shew how it began in the Empire, whence the use of it 
was by example taken into all or most of other kingdoms of 
Christendom. That which we name a Globe or Mound here Is 
also sometinies called an Apple, sometimes a Ball, and it is 
observed by learned men that it was frequent in the state of 
Rome before the Emperors were Christian to have lioth among 
their Ensigns in the neld and in their monies the Ball or Globe, 
the lieginning whereof Isidork also referres to AnousTcs. 
PiLAM, saith ho, IN SIQNA CONHTITUIHMB PKKTCR AugUStUS, 
PUOPTXR NATIONES StDI IN CUNCTU ORBS SURJKCTAS VT MaluS 
riUURAM ORBR OMTKNOKKBT. TllUS SOIlie COuies hUVO il, Olid liot 
MAOI8 FioimAM etc. as we usually read hcre.'i 

At the imperial coronations the orb waa carried 
by the Counts Palatine of the Rhine, under the 
name of pomum imperialc.^ The apple was 
sacred to Aphrodite, and is a token of love in S.E. 
Europe at the present day, but docs not appear to 
have ooen a token of kingship in the ancient world. 
In its origin, however, the orb appears to have 
symbolized the vault of heaven. Zeus is frequently 
represented with a blue orbis, or globe. A coin of 
Caracalla represents Jupiter Capitolinns holding a 
globe in his right hand and a sceptre in his left.* 
Sometimes a globe rests beside the god’s feet.** 
From being a symliol of the aky-god the globe 
becomes one of the imperial insignia. Imperial 
coins of the 3rd and 4th centuries show the 
emjKjrors holding a globe. 

'These roprosentations Imply on the one hand that the 
emperor has Hiepned into tlio shoca of lupiter, and on the other 
liand tliat hia duties descend in unbroken succession from 
occuimnt to occupant of the I uijierittl Heat. . . . Freiiuently from 
the time of Cuimnodus to that of Diocletian we And lupiter 
delegating the glohe to IiIh human representative.’ 

Both in Roman mo.saies and in Pompeian painting.s 
the globe i.s coloured blue or bluish-green, which 
indicates that it signiliod sky rather than eartli. 
It is uncertain whether the cross was first added to 
the globe by Constantine or by Valentinian I.® 
Julian the Apostate replaced it by a figure of 
victory. Under the name of globus cruciger it was 
a part of the Byzantine regalia. Though the orb 
formed a part of the regalia of the Holy Roman 
Empire and of England, it wa.s not used in France. 
In tlie English coronation ceremonial it is treated 
as a symbol of the dominion of Christ over the 
world. (Jn placing the orb in the sovereign’s right 
hand, the archbishop addresses him in an exhorta- 
tion containing these words : 

* When you see this orb sot under a cross, remember that the 
whole world is subject to the i)Ower and Empire of Ohrist our 
Redeemer. ' 

7, The sword.— The symbolism of the sword is 
of course self-explanatory. The girding of the new 
monarch with a sword is a practically universal 
feature of coronation ceremonies. It is a remini- 
scence of the days when the king was not merely 
the titular but the actual war-chief of his people. 
So intimate a part have weaiiona played in the 
religion of a warlike people that deities have been 
worshipped under their forms. A spear kept in 
the Regia was worshipped as an image of Mars ; 
the Scythians sacriiicea sheep and horses to an 
iron sword, and the war-god of the Alans was 
worshipped as a naked sword stuck in the 
ground.^ 

Indeed, in the case of the sultans of Turkey, the 
girding on of the sword of Osman in the celebrated 
mosque of Eyub on the Golden Horn is the formal 
ceremony of inauguration. At the coronation of 
the king of Hungary an impressive ceremony is 
connected with the sword of St. Stephen. After 
the coronation the king rides on his charger to a 

1 P. isa 0 lb. p. 188. 8 Clook, p. 45. 

4/6. p. 42. B/ 2 ,. p.45ir. 

8 Selden, p. 181. 7 Frazer, Patu. v. 211. 
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mound made of earth brought from all the provinces 
of the kingdom and waves his sword towards the 
four points of the compass, indicating his deter- 
mination to defend his kingdom against surround- 
ing foes. The tendency of the various royal 
ornaments to become multiplied is also apparent 
i n the case of the sword. N o fewer than li ve swords 
now form part of the English regalia ; (1) the 
sword of State which is carried before the king on 
various occasions ; (2) a small sword which is sub- 
stituted for it during the coronation ceremony, 
and with which he is ceremonially girded ; (3) the 
sword of spiritual justice ; (4) the sword of tempo- 
ral justice ; (6) the curtana, i.e. * shortened’ sword, 
or sword of mercy, which is blunted at the end by 
the removal of the point. Such swords w'ere in 
ancient times carried by heralds. A similar idea 
is found in Japan, w'here certain officials such as 
doctors wore in their garments a wooden ornament 
resembling a short sword. ^ 

8. Bracelets and rings. —It is not unlikely that 
bracelets, anklets, and rings may have at one 
time been amulets, and have participated in the 
inevitable tendency of amulets to degenerate into 
ornaments. As emblems of kingship bracelets 
seem to have been more prevalent in the East than 
in the West. They were worn by the kings of 
Persia, and also formed part of the royal insignia 
of Saul, whose bracelets were, after his death, 
brougJit to David by an Amalekite.^ They wore 
formerly in use in Kiigland, and a pair belonging 
to the regalia Avas ordered to be destroyed under 
the (Commonwealth. They liave not been used in 
Kiigland since that date.^ The use of the ring is, 
however, almost universal. Thoudi nt an early 
period it may have been an amulet, yet before 
degenerating into a mere ornament it passed 
through a period of usefulness as a signet. The 
Smw’tan magistrates had a i»ublic signet wdth 
which tlijw sealed everything that had to be 
sealed.^ I'^liat rings were royal ornaments from an 
early period Ave knoAV from the curious legends 
surrounding the rings of Minos and of Polycrates, 
tyrant of Samos. In Home the gold ring Avas often 
conferred as a militarv distinction. The jus anuli 
aurci limited its use. Theemperor’s ring Avas a kind 
of State seal. In the Liber licgaliSf Avhich repre- 
sents the fullest development of the inediawal 
English coronation ritual, the ring is referred to 
as ‘Catholiem fidei signacnlum.’® In Europe the 
ceremonial use of rings is of course most familiar 
in connexion Avith betrothal and marriage. The 
coronation ring symbolizes the marriage of the 
monarch to his people, just as the episcojial ring 
symbolizes the marriage of the bishop to his see. 
The English coronation ring is indeed soriictimes 
called tue wedding-ring of England.® The doge 
of Venice used to cast a ring into the Adriatic, 
symlwlizing the marriage of the city to the sea. 
The ceremony was called sposalizio del mar (‘ the 
Avcilding of the sea ’), and was celebrated annually 
on Ascension Day. 

A curious legend attaches to St. Edward’s ring. 
It is said that he once bestowed it upon an old man. 
Some years later two English pilgi-ims in the Holy 
Land met the old man, who restored it to them, 
revealing himself as St. John the Evangelist, and 
bade them return it to the king. There is also a 
superstition that the closer the ring fits the king’s 
finger, the more loved will he be, and the longer 
Avifi bo his reign. ^ Royal rings have served various 
symbolic purjmses. Alexanaer the Great on his 
death-bed bestowed his ring upon Pordiccas, as 
symbol of his intention to entrust the govennuent 

1 Times, Coronation Supplement, I9tb June 1911. 

2 2 8 ^ Wickham Le^rg, p. xliv. . 

* Frazer, Pans. III. 829. ® Wickham Lcgg, p. 97. 

0 Stanley, p. 10. ^ Wickham Legg, p. xlix. 


of the empire to him. The Anglo-Saxon king Offia 
is said to liave appointed his successor by send- 
ing him his ring.^ The bestowal of the royal ring 
may symbolize a pledge, as in the case of Elizabeth’s 

f :ift to Essex, or it may symbolize a royal command, 
n the book of Esther Ahasuerus gives his ring to 
Haman as a warrant for massacring the Jews. 
Adrian iv. confirmed Henry II. on the throne of 
Ireland by sending him a gold ring. Mary 
of Scots, by sending her ring, pardoned two 
burgesses Avho Avere alMUit to be hanged.* 

9.' The umbrella.— Throughout Asia and parts 
of Africa the umbrella is one of the most iin[>ort- 
ant insignia of royalty. It is or has lieen in use 
among the Malays, in ilurma, Siam, India, 
and among the Seljuk sultans and the Mogul 
emperors.® An umbrella is shoAvn on the reverse 
of a coin of Herod Agrippa I. It also forms part 
of the regalia in M adagascar. I n ono of t he J (itnka 
tales a prince Avho wishes to dispossess his brother 
of the turone says, ‘ Give the royal umbrella up to 
me, or give battle.’^ In 1855 the king of Burma, 
aihiressing the governor-general of India, spoke of 
himself as * the monarch Avho reigns over the great 
umbrella-wearing chiefs of the Eastern Countries.’ 
It seems most probable that the ceremonial char- 
acter of the umbrella is due to the tabu which 
juevents certain sacred persons from being exposed 
to the sun’s rays, and is a counterpart to the very 
common tabu which prevents their feet from touch- 
ing the earth. The Mikado and the high-priest of 
the Zapotecs of Mexico Avero forbidden to expose 
tJieinsdves to the rays of the sun. Pope Alexander 
III. accorded to Ziani, doge of Venice, the right of 
having a canopy or umbrella carried over him as a 
symbol of sovereign power. 

* Umbrellas appear to have been someilums used In ritual for 
the purpose of preventing the sunlijiht from falling on Ba(.Terl 
persons or tbini^s. ... At an Athenian festival Scira the 
priestess of Athena, the priest of Poseidon, and the prieKl of the 
Bun walked from tho Acropolis under the shade of a liujje white 
umbrella.’* 

10. Investiture with the regalia.— Whether a 
monarchy is elective or hereditary, it is usual for 
some ceremony to be lield for tlio purpose of 
inaugurating anew reign. This ceremony usually 
take.s the form of investing the sovereign witii 
tho royal insignia. The inauguration of the 
king of Tahiti consisted of his being ceremonially 
invested with a sacred girdle of red feathers in the 
presence of the imago of the god Oro. By means 
of this ceremony he was formally initiated into 
divine rank. Alter describing tho girdle, the offi- 
ciating priest would say, ‘ Parent this of you, 0 
King.’® 

Among tlie Baganda, Avhen the period of nioii ru- 
ing for tlie dead monarch was over, tho ncAv ruler 
and his consort AA'cre ceremonially divested of their 
Imrk clothes and invested Avith iieAV ones. This 
ceremony was called * confirming the king in his 
kingdom.’’^ In Madagascar the object of the 
inauguration ceremony was to secure for the king 
the quality of lutsina, an intrinsic supernatural 
virtue, which renders an object good or efficacious.® 
For this purixise the new ruler mounted a sactred 
stone, and exclaimed, ‘Masina, Masina, masina 
v’aho?’ The assembled people replied, ‘Masina.’ 
These AA'ords van Gennep translates, ‘ Ilave I ac- 
quired the poAvers of hnsina'l Am I holy?’® 
Among the Ba-Tlionga the inauguration of a now 

I AV. Jones, Finner ring Litre, London, 1877, p. 181. 

2 Ib. p. 182. ^ Ferishta, tr. Dow, ii. 328 f. 

* Jatakas, no. 630 (vol. \l. p, 19). 

» aB'\ pt. vll., lialiier the Beanti/id, Ix>iidon, 1913, I. 20, 
note. 

ti W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches'^, Tx>ndon, 1832-36, 111. 108. 

• Roscoe, The Baganda, p. 197. 

8 Van Gennep, Tabouet totimisme iX Madagascar, p. 17. 

0 Ib. p. 82. 
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chief is a purely military affair, and no religious 
ceremony takes place. * 

Tlie coronation of the Egyptian kings was sup- 
posed to take place in heaven. In a description of 
the coronation of Kaineses III. we read : 

‘Then ni.v father Anion-Re, Lord of Qodti, Ko-Atuin, and 
Ptah, beautiful of face, crowned me as Lord of the Two I^ands 
on the throne of him who begat me ; I rtH^eived the office of my 
father with Joy ; I wan crowned with the atef -crown bearing the 
uraeuB ; 1 ansumed the double-plumed diadem like Tatenen. I 
eat upon the throne of Harakhte. 1 woa clad in the regalia, 
like Atum.'2 

Another inscription speaks of Kameses III. as- 
sumini^ the regalia of Horns and Set.® 

The inauguration ceremony of a new emperor of 
Ja)>an consists in the ceremonial taking possession 
of the three chief articles of the regalia. The prin- 
cipal one is a sacred sword which is called Kusa- 
nagi no Tsungi. 

‘ This eword (ho legend goes) was found by Susa-no-o in the 
tail of an oight-headed serpent, which ho intoxicated with 
“sake" and then slew. Having been brought down from 
iieaveii many centuries a^^o by the first ancestor of the Mikados, 
it came into the possession of Yaniato-take, and assisted that 
prince in the conquest of Eastern Jai^an. This treasure is never 
shown, but a great festival is held in its honour on June 21st’ * 
The two otliers aro a mirror and a jewel. They 
are kept at Kyoto and the inauguration takes place 
there, after the period of mourning for the dead 
ruler is over. 

In Europe, with the exception of Hungary, to 
which reference has already hoeii made, a coronation 
ceremony has usually served rather to ratify the 
election of a king than actually to create one. 
Hefore set forms came into use, it was often of a 
more or less spontaneous character. When Julian 
tlio Apostate was proclaimed emperor at Paris in 
360, a standard-bearer name<i Maurus took oil* the 
tore which he was wearing, and placed it upon the 
head of the newly-elected ruler.® The earliest 
known account of a coronation in Great Britain 
is that of King Aidan by St. Colnmba, which is 
found in St. Adarnnan’s life of the saint. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the position of the 
Church was that of witness to a contract between 
ruler and people at the crowning of a king. The 
Pontijicah Rommmn provides a special Mass for 
the coronation of the king. The Church presents 
the newly-elected rnonarcli with his investiture. 

Olio of the bishops who are presenting the king to the 
metropolitan says, ‘ ItcverendisHimo Pator, ]>OHtuIat Hancla 
Mater I'kiclesia ^Jatholic^ ut praoHentom egrogium lullitcm ad 
digniUteiu Ucglam sulilevatis.’ The iuctro))olitan anks, ‘ Scitis 
esso dignuni, oi utilera ad hanc dignitatem?' The bishop 
replies, ‘ Kt iiovimus, et credinius, eum esse dignum, utilem 
E^^lesin Dei, et ad reginion hujus Kegni.'V 
W. Stubbs’s view of the ceremony is as follows ; 

‘ The ceremony was understood as bestowing the divine ratifi- 
cation on the election that had preceded It, and as typifying 
rather than conveying the spiritual gifts for which prayer was 
made. That it was reprded as conve 3 'ing any irairitual 
character or any special ecclesiastical prerogative there is 
nothimr to show ; rather from the facility with which crowned 
kings could he set aside and new ones put fn their place without 
any objection on the part of the bishops, the exact contrary 
may be inferred.’ f 

The same view is taken by the French writer 
Menin, who says that in his own day (^reign of 
Louis XV.) kings were recognized indei)endently of 
all ceremony of investiture. No formal recogni- 
tion of the King, however, is found in the French 
coronation litual. 

* sacre dos Hois,’ he says, ' est une ratification publique du 
droit qu’ils out de sucedder la couronne de leurt anedtres, et 
une confirmation du premier acte qui les a mis en possession du 


1 II. A. Junod, Li/e of a S. African Tribo^ London, 1912'18, 
p. SAB. 

< J. H. Breasted, Andint Rtoord* of Egypt, Chicago, 1906-07, 
iv. 401. 

3 Ih. Iv. 62. 

« Murray’s Handbook for Japan, by B. H. Chamberlain and 
W. R. Mason, London, 1007, p. 236. 

3 r E. Brightman, In JThSt li. 366, quoting Amm. Maro. xx. 4. 
« Ed. J. CaUUnI, Roma. 1788-40, i. 876. 

7 Constitutional Hist, of England^ Oxtoid, 1891, 1. 168. 


TrOne ; o’est une esptoe d'alliance snirltuelle du Roy avec son 
Rovaume ou’il spouse, pour ainsl dire, qu'U s'engage de 
maintenir, de d^fendre, et de proti-ger, en meme temps q\ie sa 
Royaume, par la voix des peuples, lui promet solennement 
fidelity et obeissance.'! 

Nevertheless a wide-spread belief seems to have 
grown up in the Middle Ages that the anointing 
of kings was of a sacramental nature, conferring a 
mark or character on the soul of the recipient. At 
all events a king was widely held to possess a 
quasi - sacerdotal character. The emperor wa.s 
Permitted to read the Gospel at his coronation 
Mass, and the French king to communicate under 
both kinds at his coronation. These facts led to 
the conviction that an unanointed and uncrowned 
prince was no true king. The French kings until 
tlie 12th cent, began their reign on tlio day of 
their coronation.* ‘ Le Roi dornioit,’ said the old 
chroniclers, sneaking of the period before a 
coronation. This belief had not completely died 
out even in the 19th century. Kenan mentions 
the fact that some Bretons held that Louis 
Philippe, who had been neither anointed nor 
crowned, had no more right to exercise the func- 
tions of a king than any one who was unortlained 
would have to exercise tho.se of the priestliood.* 

Precedent for the crowning of a [irince during 
the lifetinio of his father was found in the crown- 
ing and anointing of Solomon by order of David, 
and was fr(3quently resorted to in order to ensure 
the stability of a dynasty. 'Hie survival of a corona- 
tion ceremony in Europe at the present day i.s not 
necessarily associated with the possession of great 
monarchical prerogatives. I'he German Enifieror 
and the Emperor of Austria^ are not crowned, 
though the 'hereditary pre.sidents’ of England ami 
Norway are. In Spain the coronation ceremony 
has been discontinued. In England its discontinu- 
ance \va8 seriously discussed at the accession of 
William IV. In most of the monarclues founded 
in the 19th cent., such as Italy, Belgium, Giec(;e, 
it bos never been introduced, and the king merely 
takes an oath to observe the Constitution. One 
of the oldest coronation ceremonies in Europe is 
the crowning of the pope, who is crowned by the 
youngest cardinal-deacon with the tiara or triple 
crow'll, an ornament ultimately derived from the 
camelnncum, ahead-dres.s worn by high Byzantine 
officials. It is not a liturgical ornament, and the 
papal coronation has no religious significance. 

No definite rules can be laid dowm w ith regard 
to the crowning of queens-consort. In England, if 
the king is married at the time of his coronation, 
the ceremony has usually been perfonnod, and 
sometime.? it has been performed separately if he 
married afterwards. In France it w’as usually 
omitted, and, if performed, it generally took place 
at St. Donj^s and not at Kheims with the king. 
The coronation of a queen-consort merely typifies 
her participation in the royal dignity. Sometimes 
this is indicated in the coronation ritual ; the king 
of Hungary holds the Crown of St. Stephen for a 
time on the right shoulder of the queen during the 
coronation ceremony, and the Tsar of Russia used 
to touch the Tsarina on the forehead with his 
crown before crowning her. 

When a ruler has abdicated voluntarily and 
without pressure, be has often symbolized this act 
h^ publicly laying aside the royal insignia, 
laocletian divested himself of the purple at Nico- 
media in 305 in the presence of his assembled 
troops,® and in more recent times the eccentric 
Queen Christina of Sweden laid aside her crown in 
the presence of the Swedish senate. 

I TraiU hitL ot chronoiog, du oaon ... dot roit, p. 177. 

9 Ib. > Questions eontetnporains, Paris, 1868, p. 484. 

9 The latter, as has already been mentioned, is crowned as 
king of Hungi^. 

9 E. Gibbon, IheUns and Fall, ad. J. B. Bury, London, 18e6» 
vol. i. oh. xlii. p. 887. 
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REGENERATION. - Through all theology 
and religion there runs a clear antithenis l>etween 
outwanlnesa and inwardness. In theology this 
shows itself in the opposition between transcen- 
dence and immanence, anthropomorphism and ani- 
mism. It asks. Is God a eloritied man or an 
indwelling potency? Does He operate on Nature 
from without or from within ? Siiould we concen- 
trate our thouglit and faith on Jesus as the risen 
Lord, the ascended Me<liator ; or on Christ as 
Sjiirit, operating in His Church and in us as 
believers? Sometimes the contrasts are accen- 
tuated, and the opposing views are polemically 
controverted ; sometimes men are content to 
accept both as the two poles of an unsolved anti- 
nomy. A similar antitno.sis occurs also as to the 
nature of religion, causing men to ask, Is religion 
doing or being ? Is the vital matter what a man 
ilocs or what a man is ? Ought iny great concern to 
b(‘, What am I to do? or. What ought I to become? 
Jj.fj., a.s to the nature of sin, it is disputed whether 
sin is transgression of a commandment moral or 
ceremonial, or is perversity and pollution. Again, 
as regards recon (uliation with God, the two queries 
arise ; Is this cflec.te<l by having sin pardoned, 
or by having [lerversity rectified and tmllution 
cloansctl? Is the favour of God to be secured by 
righteoiLsly obeying the precepts of His law or by 
being inwardly changed and sanctified by a Power 
other and higher than we? Further, is this 
change to ho studied as manifesting itself in 
outward life and conduct, or as a spiritual and 
jisychological phenomenon ? In the former cose 
we are engagoa with the subject of conversion, in 
the latter with that of regeneration. 

i. OT conception.-- -Kirsojip Lake considers the 
antithesis between oiitwardne.ss and inwardness to 
he characteristic severally of the Jew and the 
Greek. The Jew asked. What am I to do? Ho 
reijuired a code of life and action to tell him 
definitely what to do. The Greek asked not, 
What am I to do? but, What am I to be? He 
wished to become something different. What dis- 
tressed him was the feeling that his very being was 
corrupt, and ho wanted a religion that would help 
him to become a new being.' There are just two 
criticisms which one would like to make on this : 
(1) instead of the word ‘Greek,’ the word ‘Helle- 
nist’ would be more accurate— the orientalized 
Greek ; and (2) It is unfair to the Jews to suggest 
that they were not sensible of the inwaremess 
of religion. Both views find expression in the 
Jewish Scriptures. It is true that outwardness is 
prominent in the OT. We have much external 
morality and external observance of ceremonial 
requirements. Sin is often disobedience to God’s 
statutes and precepts. Restoration to divine 
favour is seenred by sacrifices offered in accordance 
with a meticulous ritual. But this is not the only 
conception of sin that meets us in tlie OT. Sin is 
also disorder. It is ‘ desolation,* ‘ chaos.’ It 

1 The Earlier Epistles of St. Paid, London, 1911, p. 480!., 
The Stewardship of Faith, do. 1016, p. 88 f. 


is yc’*?* ‘ restless agitation.’ It is defilement, making 
men unfit to commune with God. It is 
‘abomination.’ It is •'hl that from which men 
flee, because it is abhorrent ; and ^ such it neetls 
an internal remedy — a remedy which man himself 
cannot administer. There is a distinct vein of OT 
teaching which is very pronounced as to man’s 
inability to cleanse himself (Jer 13®*, Pr 26®). 
Man’s will is powerless to effect the needed change. 
Something must be done in man and for man, 
which divine intervention alone can accomplish 
(Is 6\ Ps 51®, Job 9® 16'*''®). This is apparent irom 
the way in which the best of men plead for divine 
help and cleansing (Ps 25*** 4P 6®), and from the 
way in which God promises to render the needed 
help (Jer 2“ 33®, Ezk 36®®). Sin is not something 
to M merely pardoned, atoned for, taken away, or 
forgotten. So lon^j as the propensity to sin 
remained, the OT saint groaned under its tyranny 
and pollution. He cried for cleansing (Ps 61®) and 
for healing (4P). But even this could not satisfy 
him. Ho longed for thorough renovation. Re- 
garding the heart as the scat of the collective 
energies of the personal life, and conscious that 
this 18 depraved and that sin has thus bancfully 
affected tlie very formative sources of character, 
ho cries, ‘ Create in me a clean heart, 0 God ; and 
renew a stedfast spirit within me ’ (5P"). Saul was 
‘turned into another man,’ and ‘God gave him 
another heart ’(IS 10®* ®), but, alas ! he fell away ; 
and so the Psalmist prays that the clean heart, 
imparted by a new creation, might, by constant 
renewal, bo kept ‘stedfast.’ 

2 . The Greek word and its synonyms.— The 
word ‘regeneration’ occurs twice in the NT, in 
either case for the same Greek word vaXiyycyeaia a: 
if wd\itf y^ueaif {^J ylropai), a becoming now again, 
a reconstitution. The Greek word which would 
most accurately represent the ideas that >vo 
associate with regeneration would he di'a 7 ^»'VT/(ns 
( yevvdu ) ; but Uus does not occur in NT, though 
the verb is found in I P I®. The word iraXiyy^nala 
first ajipears in Greek literature to represent the 
great Stoic conception of world-cycles, according 
to which the present world will come to an end 
by conflagiation — to be followed, however, by a 
renovation or reconstruction, a rraXiyyereala of 
everything just as it now is. Then, after a definite 
period, will come another conflagration and recon - 
stitution, and so on— the period between one 
catastrophe and another being termed a ‘great 
year,’ a ireplodos. Hence Marcus Aurelius ' speaks 
of ‘ a periodic iraXiyytyeala of the universe.’ licing 
a high-sounding phrawi, it was used hyperbolical ly 
to denote any extraordinary change ; as when 
Cicero® describes his restoration to rank and 
favour after exile as ‘ iraXiyycyfalay nostram ’ ; and 
when Philo speaks of the birth of Seth as the 
TaXiyyeveala oi Abel,® and of the sons of Noah 
as ‘founders of a rdXiyyeyeffla,* since they were 
‘pioneers {dmcrt^ral) of the second period of the 
world ’ ; so Josephus ® speaks of the restoration of 
the Jews after the Exile as a icaXiyyeveala. With 
a nearer approach to the original Stoic meaning, 
Matthew (19*®) describes the new heavens and the 
new earth, to which Christians (2 P 3'®) and Jews 
(Is 65'* ; En, Ixxii. 1 ; Jub. i. 29) were looking 
forward, in these words : ‘ In the TaXiyyeyeala, 
when the Son of man shall sit on the throne of 
his glory, ye which have followed mo shall sit,’ 
etc. The second NT occurrence of our word is 
in Tit 3®, where vaXiyyeyeala has an ethical or 
religious sense : * According to his mercy he 
saved us, through the washing [marg. ‘ laver ’] of 
regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost.’ 

liui. *adAte. v-i. 7. 

3 De Poster. Caini, 1 86 (Mansey. 1. 249). 

4 De Vita Mosie, U. 12 (Mangey, il. 144). 4 Ant. xi. iil. 4. 
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other Greek wonle with kindred meaninff found In NT are : 
(1) ‘beget’ (Mt Ac 7«+) and alM ‘bear children* 

(Mt 1912 , Gal 4’M, Jn In & religious sense it occurs In 

1 Oo 4« ‘I begat you*; PhilemW ‘whom I begat In mv 
bonda* In 1 Jn the perf. pass, occurs eight times, and in RV 
is uniformly tnvnslatod ‘ tie begotten,’ though in five of these 
instances A V has ‘be tK>m*~-e,(/., ‘Every one that loveth is 
Iwgotten of God’ (47); ‘Evenr one that believeth that Jesus is 
the (Jhrist is begotten of God *^(51) ; but in the eight occurrences 
in Jn RV everywhere retains ‘ lie born.* (2) 

(ai'd is repetitive), ' beget again or anew * : 1 P is * Blessed be 
God . . . who begat us again ... by the resurrection of 
Jesus CJhrist.’ The noun is not found in NT. but is 

found in Philo* of the rebirth of the physical world. (8) 
^wofToicitf, 'make alive,* ‘quicken’: Eph2<* ‘God . . . quickened 
us, together with Christ, when we were dead in trespasses.' 
(4) diroKvriu, ‘give birth' ; often in an abnormal manner : Ja 1*® 
* Hin briiigeth forth death’ ; 1*^ ' lie having so willed, brought 
us forth for 'gave us birth 'J by the word of truth.* (5)ai'a> 
itatv6u, ‘make new again.' This verb, in NT, refers not to the 
initial quickening, but to the maintaining of the state of 
newness, ‘ keep new,* or ‘ renovate’ (Ro 12‘->, Col 3*®). 

3. Cognate ideas and metaphors. —It is pro- 
verbially ditticult to translate einotiona into words ; 
and to very many of the early Christiana who had 
previously been steeiied in am the change which 
took place when they entered on the Christian 
life was so radical and so thorough that it 
demanded many modes of expression. Such an 
experience can oe expressed only in ligurcs ; and 

* regeneration * is but one of many metapliors 
occurring in the NT, all of wliich ar(3 designed to 
express the fact that, before any man can enjoy 
the favour of ("Jod, a profound change must ho 
wrought in him, whicii God alone can effect. 
Tlie early Chri8tian.s wore so amazed at the change 
in disposition and character wliich had suddenly 
<!ome over them that they framed all sorts of 
theories to account for it, describing their new 
experience in terms and preconceptions of their 
own age.® 

A. JCepefitance^^The simplest metapliors meet 
us in the Synoptic Gospels, (a) Emphasis is laid 
on repentance (Mt 4” 11®“, Lk 13*). The Aramaic 
Avord for ‘ repentance,’ K^ri?, is derived from ain, 

* to turn ’ (cf. Mt 18*) ; and hence wo may safely 
affirm that the repentance ((/.v.) Avhich Jesus 
insisted on was a practical one— turning the back 
on one’s former life. 

(6) ‘liecoming as a little child’ (Mt 18*1.— The 
context discloses Avhat our Lord intended ny this. 
It is the ahandonincnt of pride and ambitious self- 
seeking, the attainment of meekness, lowliness, 
and dependence on a father’s love, that Joaus 
desiderated in His disciples. The need of divine 
grace for the attainment of this great ethical 
change is not so much explicitly taught as implied 
in the importance attached to prayer. 

(c) The quickening effect of the divine Word and 
the need for co-ofieration lietwcen the human and 
the divine are tau^dit very clearly in the Parable 
of the SoAver. *The seed, is the word of God’ 
(Lk 8^^) ; but three of the four kinds of soil are 
unprodiictiA^e ; there is only one which is so far 
receptive of seed as to yield the fruit of a noAV life 
Avitliin the natural heart of man. 

B. hnpartation of a new life.— Hie Fourth 
Gospel takes the three great ideas, life, light, and 
speech, and expresses the activities of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, and also the religions 
experiences of believers, under one or other of 
these categories. Jesus says: ‘I came that they 
might have life’ (10^“); ‘My sheep . . . follow 
me, and I give to them eternal life^ (10*^**); My 
words * are spirit, and are life ’ (6®) ; * He that 
believeth on the Son hath eternal life ’ (3®) ; ‘ In 
him was life, and the life was the light of men’ 
( 1 ^). 

C. New hirth,^ThiB appears under two aspects, 
both contained in the word ytwita : (1) the ongina- 

1 De Incorr. Mundi, 3 (Mangey, II. 490). 

3 Cf. T. R. Glover, Tht Co/nfiet of fteliffioru <n th$ Early 
Roman Empire, London, 1009, p. 1500. 


tion of life — begetting; and (2) the emergence 
into a new mode of being and into new relations— 
birth. 

(1) In 1 Jn the perf. pass. indicating 

an initial definite act abiding permanently in its 
consequences, implies the impartation of a neAv 
life-germ, which develops in likeness to God, its 
veritable Father and lontal source. The same 
tliought is presented in 1 P I* 'Blessed be God 
who begat us again unto a living hope.’ 

(2) In Jn 3, though botli perf. and aor. are used, 
it is generally recognized that the metaphor is 
that ot birth ; not quickening or impregnation, 
but emergence into a neAV world— a new atmo- 
sphere, a now environment, and neAV objects of 
interest. This is clearly implied in the W'ords of 
Nicodemus, when, in reply to Christ’s statement, 
‘Ye must be born again,’ he crudely asks, ‘ Can a 
man enter a second time into his mother’s womb 
and be born ? ’ (3*). Similarly we interpret 3® lir 
fiil rtj yevutjd-H Odaros Kal itfciJ/luxtoj, ‘ Except a man 
shall have been bom [not ‘ begotten,’ as though 
the water had a vivifying effect upon him, but 
‘born’3 oRt of [or from] Avater' and the Spirit’ 
(water and Spirit being the elements out of which 
the neophyte emerges). The reference probably is 
to the words of John the Baptist in Mt 3“ ‘1 
indeed baptize you in Avater . . . but Jie shall 
baptize [or ‘immerse’] you in the Holy Ghost.’ 
The context implies tiiat Nicodemus Avas a disciple 
of John, and Jn 3* inculcates the lesson of Mt 3** 
that immersion in Avater and emergence from 
Avater are not enough ; there is needed also an 
immersion in the Holy Spirit, from which one may 
emerge a new man, as one newly born emerges 
from his mother’.s Avomb into a new Avorld. The 
same metaphor occurs in Ja H*, Avhero J. IL Mayor ® 
is no doubt correct in saying that the verb diroKvlu) 
is ‘pronerly used of tne mother’ — ‘Having so 
willed, he gave us birth.’ 

D, A new creature {Kaiu^ Krlfft ^). — It has been 
objected that regeneration is not prominent in 
Paul’s teaching ; but it Avould l>e rash to maintain 
that he ignoreil the doctrine of regeneration 
because he does not use the same metaphor as 
occurs in John, Peter, and James— indeed, Avhen 
Paul says, in 2 Co 5*’ ‘If any man bo iii- 
union-with Christ, he is a new creature,’ lie is 
not far away from the same similitude. He is 
moving in Uie circle of OT ideas which lind 
expression in Ezekiel ; ‘ I Avill put a ncAv spirit 
within you’; ‘and I will take aAvay the stony 
iieart out of your flesh, and I avuI giA^e you 
an heart of flesh’ (IP® 36®*). Again, the Apostle 
says, ‘ We are his workmanship, created in ilirist 
Jesus for good works’ (Enh 2^“), Avhieh evidently 
implies that such a radical change takes place in a 
Christian as to be comparable to a creation, that 
this creation is possible only in union Avitli Christ, 
that God develops the new creation, and that the 
grand purpose of it all is practical ami ethical. 
Similarly in Col 3'“ and Eph 4®** ‘ the neAv man,’ i.c. 
the now self, is stated to be a divine creation, 
which, in the one case, is ‘being renewed in 
accordance Avith the image of its Creator,’ and, in 
the other case, is said to be in harmony Avith God 
( Heard Behr), ‘ created in righteousness and holiness 
of truth.’ Some Avould render Kaiv^ Krlais in 

1 Lake {Inaugural Address at Leiden. 27th Jan. 1904) and F. 
0. Burkitt (Evangation Da-Mepharresne, Cambridge, 1004, U. 
809 f.) advocate that vSarot should be treated as ‘an inter- 
pretative gloss,’ because it is sometimes omitted in the Fathers ; 
out a consultation of the 86 variants in which 8 b is quoted in 
the early Fathers, given in A. Resch, ParaUeltexte zuJokannee, 
Leipxiff, 1807, p. 780., seems to dispose of this theory; for. 
though there are several iiuitanoes in which both ‘water* and 
‘Spirit’ are omitted, and sevenl in which ‘the Spirit’ Is 
omitted, there !• not one citation from the Fathers in which 
' the Spirit ’ is inserted and ‘ water ' omitted. 

3 The EpitAU of St. James*, London, 1807, p. 59. 
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2 Co 6^^ * there is a new creation’ (as RVm), 
implying that man’s entire outlook on earth and 
heaven, man, and €k>d seems changed. Many 
Christians have testified that, when tne spirituai 
nature is no longer enfeebled and diseased by sin, 
they seemed to oe in a new world. The new life 
enters also into the larger world of spirit, recog- 
nizes its kinship with spiritual forces, feels a 
comjtanionship with all that is holy and true, and 
sees God in everything.' This is very true and 
very beautiful, but probably RV represents Paul’s 
thought best, as also in Gal 6^ * Neither is 
circumcision anytliing, nor unoircumoision, but a 
new creature.* 

E. A change of clothing, — This met^hor, 

though significant, is not fully adequate, (noth- 
ing is external ; regeneration is internal, psychical, 
vital. Life only can illustrate life. Vital processes 
can alone fittingly represent it. Our best simili- 
tudes must therefore be drawn from botany or 
zoology. Character, as others know it, is com- 
parea to clothing in Eph 4*** : ‘ Put off the old 

man which is corrupt . . . and put on the new 
man ’ ; Col 2" speaks of ‘ the putting off of the 
body of the flesh,’ and Col 3®^ reads: *Ye have 
put off the old man with his doings, and have 
put on the new man, which is being renewed,’ 
etc. 

F. A passage from death to life. — Jn Spreads: 
* He that heareth my word and believeth on him 
that sent me . . . hath passed from death unto 
life,* Eph 2' : ‘ You did he quicken [cause to live] 
when ye were dead.* These texts are sometimes 
taken to imply the instantaneousnoss of the new 
birth and the absolute deadness and insensibility 
of the human soul, as well as man’s native in- 
capacity for goodness and godliness ; and thus they 
present difliculties e<iaall v to the scientist and to the 
theologian. Many theologians feel obliged, how- 
ever, by the general trend of Scripture to reganl 
the ‘deadness’ here spoken of as relative rather 
than absolute, and to consider man’s spiritual 
nature as diseased and inert rather than literally 
dead; while the scientist, who objects to admit- 
ting anything instantaneous and unprepared for, 
in any grade of life, organic or psychical, explains 
the apparent suddenness of the change in man’s 
religious life by the hypothesis of the subliminal 
self. The new life at first is inchoate, working in 
the region of subconsciousness ; and then, more or 
less suddenly, there is often a time of spasmodio 
volitional and emotional tempest, which comes as 
a great surprise, but which has really been quietly 
prepared for in that part of our nature whore racial 
and inherited tendencies lie buried beneath the 
threshold of consciousness.^ Paul was kicking 
against the goads of spiritual conviction for some 
time before his so-called conversion at Damascus. 

G. Burial and resurrection. — This figure is 
similar to the above and occurs in the well-known 
passages Ro 6^ and Col 2^^. 

All those metaphors arc, of course, very valuable 
and carry us a certain distance in the way of 
elucidation ; but scholars are unanimous in ad- 
mitting that there is an inner fact which defies 
analysis and description. The universal Christian 
oonsciousness is ready to say of the change : ' It is 
“ not of ourselves ; it is the gift of God,’^’ but the 
modus operandi is inscrutable. 

* After analyala.' laye B. Jowett, ' there renialiia aomethin;^ 
which eludes critioisni.*’ ‘The nature of regeneration,’ says 
Hi^ge, * is not enlained In the Bible further than the account 
therein grlven of its author, Ood ; its subject, the whole eoul ; 


1 T. M. Herbert, SketehM of Sermontt London, 1878, p. Iff. ; 
E. D. Starbuck, Psychofow of Religiont do. 18W, p. 828f. 

s W. James, The VarietU* of Religum Esmeriaue, London, 
1002 ; 0. A. Ooe, The Spiritual Life^ New York, 1000 ; Btar- 

Epistlefit London, 1860, U. 281. 
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and its effects. ... Its metaphysical nature is left a mystery.’ i 
W. James bears the same testimony. No one ‘ can explain fully 
how particular experiences are able to change one’s centre of 
gravity so decisively. ' We speak of” motor efficacy but such 
talk is only drcuinlocution ; for whence the sudden motor 
efficacy?’* So Starbuck: ’Who can tell what really happens 
In one's oonsciousneee when one turns seriously Into com- 
munion with one's deeper self?’ ’What happens below the 
threshold of consciousness must, in the nature of the case, 
evade analysis.'* 

A. Nature of the change. (1) The change is new. 
— All are agreed as to its newness. 

’As a new divine Principle,’ says I. A. Dorner, ’the Holy 
Spirit oreatos, although not substantially new faculties, a new 
volition, knowledge, feeling — a new self-consciousness. In 
brief, He produces a now person.’* ’All things are new,’ says 
Horace Bushnell, ’ Life proceeds from a new centre. The Bible 
is a new book. Duties are new. The very world itself is 
revealed in new beauty and joy to the mind.’* And of course 
Hodge is in thorough agreement here, as he says, ‘This new 
life, therefore, manuests itself In new views of Qod, of Christ, 
of sin, of holiness, of the world, of the gospel, and of the life 
to come.'* 

(2) The change expressed in terms of metaphysics. 
—The Puritans expressed themselves very largely 
in terms of Aristotelian metaphysics. 

Stephen Ghamock (t 1680), whose discourses on regeneration 
were for many years the great authority on our subject, defines 
r^eneration as a ’ powerful change, wrought in the soul by the 
efficacious working of the Holy Spirit, wherein a vital prin<'iple, 
a new habit, the law of Ood and a divine nature are put into 
and framed in the heart enabling it to act holily and pleasingly 
to Ood.’ 7 The distinctions drawn are very subtle, if not con- 
flicting. We note that 'a divine nature is put into the heart ’ ; 
and yet on p. 98 Charnock assures us that regeneration is ' not 
an Mdition to nature,’ or a 'change In the substance of the 
soul.’ ’As in the cure of a man, health is not added to the 
disease ; but the disease is expelled and another form and habit 
set in its place. Add what you will (we are told), without intro- 
ducing another /orm, it will be of no more efficacy tlian flowers 
and perfumes strewed on a dead carcase can restore it to life 
and remove the rottenness.’ We learn, then, that, 'though 
regeneration Is ’not an addition to nature,' and ’the new 
m'eation gives no new faculties,’ yet ’a vital ptineiple is put 
into the heart ' and ’a new form is introduced.’ In regenera- 
tion there are 'no new faculties,’ says a Princeton divine, ’hut 
there are new principles ’ ; * and from him we obtain a definition 
of the word ‘principle,’ which we seek in vain in Charnock. 
He defines it as *tnat foundation which is laid in nature, 
either old or new, tor any particular kind or manner of exercise 
of the facuttiee of the soul.’ In other words, a ’ principle ’ is 
'a new foundation laid In the nature of the soul, for a new kind 
of exercise of the same faculty of understanding.’ 

(3) The change expressed in terms of psychology. 
— The great spiritual change which, when viewed 
causally and subiectively, is called regeneration 
and, when viewea in its manifest results in life 
and character, is called conversion (q.v.) is a 
p.sychical fact and therefore can be expressed in 
terms of psychology. Metaphysics is ambitious to 
treat of the soul as an immaterial entity, possessed 
of substance and faculties, form and principles. 
Psytdiology pursues the humbler path of analyzing 
consciousnebs and interrogating experience. 

E.g.^ E. F. Scott dcicriboa rugoneration Ihiia: 'It is like 
another and higher will sustaining ours, and gradually sub- 
duing the whole nature to itself— till the natural life becomes 
’’spiritual” life.’* E. Reuse describes it as 'an abdication of 
our own individuality, allowing the Holy Spirit to evoke a 
oomplete metamor}>hosis of our human nature.' J. Htrachan 
speaks of it as * prataicaliy ... a new life which turns all the 
forces of one’s feeing Into a new channel. All the energies that 
formerly made a man a sinner are now employed to make him 
a saint* * Suoh sudden and radical changes in a man’s life ’ as 
those of Paul, says Percy Gardner, ’ may often be led up to by 
many experiences and thoughts. But these often culminate in 
what may be called a violent spiritual and emotional tempest, 
which shakes the whole being to its utmost depths.' Siartniok 


I Systematic Theology, London and Edinburgh, 1H72-7.8, lil. 

6f. 

« VarietisM, p. lOfl f. » Pp. 40n, 107. 

* A System of Ckristia'n Doctrine, Eng. tr, Jiklinburgh, 
1880-82 iv, 162. 

» TheH 'rw jjife, London, 1861, p. 114. » ili. 84. 

TOhornook’s Wlrs, Edinburgh, iii. 87/. 

e Prifuteton Theological Essays, 1st sor., Edinburgh, 1866, 

p. 816. 

* The Fourth Gospel, Edinburgh, 1906, p. 828. 

1* Hist, de la thSoUtjfie chritienne, Strassburg, 1852, U. 187, 
Eng. tr., London, 1872-74, ii. 128. 
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i*TA« Religious Experience of Saint Paul, London, 1911, 
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aayi of conversion (thoufi^h whst he 8 ft 3 'B is much more true of 
regeneration) that it is ‘ the birth of new powers/ It is * as if 
there had been the liberation of fresh ener^, or as If new 
streams had flowed into consciousness/ It is^ life on a higher 
plane/ ' It is a process of realiiiivg the pouibilitiei of growth ; 
of making a draft on the latent energies . . . which might other* 
wise have lain dormant always.’ i 
The uHvcIioloncal expression of regeneration 
may well be subdivided as follows : 

(a) /n terms o/personah'fy.*—* The new iiersonality is formed/ 
says Dorner, * in inner resemblance to the second Adam, on the 
same family type, so to speak.’ ^ 'Grace and freedom meet,’ 
says H. Martcrisen, and 'a new penonaliiy is established, a 
copy of the divine and human personality of Christ.’^ 8o 
J. Vernon Bartlet : ' A new personality arises from the new 
union of the will and the higher element dependent on and 
akin to the Divine : the man lives anew with a fresh type of 
moral life— that being dominant wiiich before was subject, and 
vice versa/ * And A. C. Upadlam : * St. Paul . . . thought of 
the Spirit as a beneficent Divine personality . . . inspiring our 
higiier nature, giving us a new personality, a new power, a new 
life.’<> Putting the matter more scientifically, James says: 
' What is attained Is often an altogether new level of spiritual 
vitality, a relatively heroic level, in which Impossible things 
liave become possible, and new energies and endurances are 
shown. 'The personality is changed ; the man is born anew.*< 
So .Stariiuck teaches us that in adolescence, with its ferment 
and unrest, there are indications, when the influences of the 
Spirit of God which enlightens every man are not violated, that 

* a personality is forming beneath that has capacity for self- 
direction and indo})endent insight/ We thus witness 'the 
birth of selfhood, the awakening of a self-conscious person* 
aU^.’7 

(o) Uniheation.—* Every man/ says Percy Gardner, ' finds 
himself a human being of mixed tendemues.’^ < We are each of 
us ’ says Q. Steven, ‘ as it were compose<l of many “selves.”’ 
what we need is ‘the unifying of the self or personality,' 
which was probably In the mind of the Psalmist, when he 
prayed, 'Unite my heart to fear Thy name.'0 So ^ank 
Granger: ‘The unity of the soul is thus something to be 
reached after and found both within Ood and within itself.’ 

* The soul is not there to begin with, but must be gained/ 10 
Accordingly, we find that James, who devotes a chapter of his 
great work to 'The Divided Self,' says that ' to find religion is 
only one out of many ways of reaching unity ’;ii and defines 
regeneration as 'the process, gradual or sudden, by which a 
self, hitherto divided, and consciously wrong inferior and 
unhappy, becomes unified and oonsciously right superior 
and happy, in consequence of its firmer hold upon religious 
realities.^ Paul descrilies his experience of the divided self 
in Ro 7, and Augustine, who in so many ways duplicated 
Paul’s experience, says, * Thou didst gather me again out of my 
dissipation, wherein I was tom piecemeal ; while taming away 
from Thy unity, I lost myself in many things.' u 

(4) The change expressed in terms of physiology. 
—There seeme to be a parallelism between cerebral 
and psychical proceH.ses, but modern psychologists 
have long abandoned the attempt of David Hartley 
and his school to maintain that mental acts can 
ever be adequately described, much less explained, 
as brain currents or vibrations, or indeed by any 
physical terras. While aware of the inadequacy 
of physiology, it seems a fascination to some of 
our scientiiio theolugians to throw their account of 
mental acts and states into physiological terms. 

E.g., Starbuck says : ' What happens below the threshold of 
consciousness must, in the nature of the case, evade analj'sis. 
It tends to fill in the chasm in our knowledge, however, to 
explain it in terms of the nervous system and its functionings.’ ^ 
And again : ' If we turn to our crude analonr of nen'e cells and 
connections ... we may get a definite picture, at whatever 
cost of accuracy/ w Accordingly, we find him describing ‘ the 
phenomena ’ which ' cluster almut the birth of a new self ’ as 
‘ the organisation of nerve elements about a new oentre.’ IS In 
another passage he says that It 'seems entirely accurate ’ to 
speak of one who had experienced the 'awakening of now 
powers and activities’ as 'born of the Spirit,' but he immedi- 
ately adds : ' It is as if bridn areas which had Iain dormant had 
now suddenly come into activity— as if their stored-up energy 
had been liberated, and now began to function.’ 17 starbuck 
insists strongly that conversion is an adolescent phenomenon ; 
that the periods of physical and mental maturity are the periods 
w'heti the vast majority of conversions occur. In these periods 


’ the life-forces tend upward toward the higher brain centres,’ i 
and biologically the new birth is 'coming to live on the highest 
level of the nervous svstein. ’ * James OMcribes the newblrth 
* eymbolically * thus : that a ' new centre of personal energy has 
been subconsciously incubated’:’ and Lake attaohee so much 
importance to the tneory of a eubliminal self that he oonelders 
that the really eerioue controverey of the future will be to 
determine whether religion le merely 'communion of man with 
his own eubliminal conscloueness, which he does not recognise 
as his own, but hypostatisesas some one exterior to himself.’^ 

5 . The efficient cause of res^eneration.— (1) The 
j^ower of the iSptrif.— The teaching of the NT 
18 emphatic that man needs a f&astic inward 
change an a condition of salvation (Mt 18’, Jn 3’), 
and in the Acts and Epistles it is everywhere 
implied that the primitive Christians had experi- 
enced such a change (1 Go Eph 2*, Col 1**, 
IJn 2’’}. It is equally clear that man is unable 
to effect this change by himself. There is need of 
the inworking of a power other and holier than 
himself. This power is the Holy Spirit. The NT 
teache.s that man is to a greater or less degree 
controlled by an evil spirit (Ac 6’, 2 Co 4^, 1 P 6®, 

1 Jn 3’) ; but over against man in his sin and 
weakness there stands a Divine Spirit, endowed 
with creative energy ; and into hearts which are 
opened to receive liim He enters, vivifies latent 
faculties, and supports men in the struggle of life. 
Christians in all ages have testified that they were 
changed. Another will controls their will. Anew 
light illumines everything. A new force controls 
their emotions, stimulating the higher, repressing 
the lower. ‘ Old things are passed away ; behold, 
they are become new * (2 Co 5*^). Goef gives the 
Spirit (2 Co 1 Th 4®. Gal 3®, Ph P®) ; man 
receives the Spirit (Ro 8”). The Spirit dwells in 
man (1 Co 3’®)— not that there are two entities, 
the human spirit andj the divine, existing side 
by side; but that the Divine Spirit energizes, 
dynamizes the human spirit, ennobling, dignify- 
ing, purifying it. As A. Sabatier expresses it, 

' The Spirit of God identifies itself with the human Me into 
which it enters and whose life it becomes. If we may so Hpeak, 
it is individualised in the new moral personality which it 
createa’’ 

When we come to inquire more minutely what 
is the divine power which the Christian receives, 
we find some indefiniteness. There are three 
terms which are used in NT intercliangeabW — 
‘Christ,’ ‘the Spirit of Christ, and ‘the Holy 
Spirit.’ The same verbs are used with each, and 
the same functions are ascribed to each (cf. Ro 8®, 

2 Co 3^ Gal 2®® 4®, Jn 14'® 20» 1 P 1"). But does 
identity of function necessarily imply identity of 
person or agent? That is a question much dis- 
cussed. There are not a few scliolars who maintain 
that the ‘ Holy Spirit ’ of the Christian dispensa- 
tion is the spiritual, ascended Christ; e.g.y A. 
Tholuck® and Reuss^ both maintained that the 
Hol^ Spirit in the NT is not a self distinct from 
Christ, out is Christ Himself glorified into a spirit, 
or the spiritual presence and manifestation of 
Christ to His disciples after His departure from 
earth. Franz Delitisoh also maintained that all 
communications of the Spirit, since the Ascension, 
are effected through the Spirit of the Son of Man.® 
G. A. Deissmann says : 

'The living Christ is the Spirit . . . “The last Adam became 
a life-giving Spirit " ' ® 

Other scholars express themselves more cautiously. 

E.g., R. C. Moberly saj's : 'The Holy Ghost is, to us, immedi- 
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At«ly, the Spirit of the Incernete Christ. ... To ut. He it the 
Spirit of Ood through, end as, being first, for us, the Spirit of 
the Christ’ » So E. F. Scott says : ^PractlcallyTthe Spirit is to 
Paul the power of Jesus acting on believers' ;< and B. J. 
Drummond, while maintaining tmtt ‘it would not be true to 
say that the Spirit is simply the spiritual presence of the 
Exalted Christ,’ vet, after quoting Christ’s words, * I will send,’ 

‘ I will come,’ admits that * the presence of one is practically 
the presence of the other.’’ 

The important matter is to insist that, since the 
resurrection and ascension of Christ, there has 
been a new votencu on the earth. Whether we 
seek to explain tne matter metaphysically, in 
terms of the Church’s Creeds, or, more wisely, are 
content to leave it unexplained, the truth is that 
the Spirit, which, under tne Christian dispensation, 
regenerates and sanctities believera, is endowed 
with the properties of the God-man. At Pente- 
cost, and ever since, the Church has been animated 
by u new power— not the power of the Logos, but 
a theaiithropic power, the power of the glorified 
Christ. ‘The Holy Spirit was not yet, oecause 
Jeijus was not yet glorified’ (Jn 7*). The Holy 
Spirit of the Christian dispensation has the value 
of the ascended Christ, and has become in the 
Church a new moral, religious, personal force— 
the efiiciencjy of Him who ‘became in all things 
like unto his brethren’ that we may be ‘trans- 
formetl into his image.’ To quote from Domer : 

’ The Spirit of Ood is the nvtvfia Xptaroi;.’ As the Spirit of 
Christ, lie ('arries in Himself the power to diffuse the divine- 
human life. ... In fixed historical continuity, the divine- 
liuman personal unity ... is employed for toe purpose of 

S rupagating the life of the Ood-man. . . . Through the Holy 
pirit, as Uie Spirit of Christ, humanity is led back to Ood, 
^propriated by Christ's theanthropio life; and tliis is the 
Church.’^ 

(2) Human co-eMcienta. — The co-efficients of 
regeneration, on the human side, are repentance 
and faith. 

(a) Repentance. — It has been an error on the 
part of some Calvinists to maintain that at the 
time of regeneration man is passive or perhaps 
even antagonistic. It is very true that no man 
can come to Christ ‘ except the Father draw him ’ ; 
that God always takes the initiative in man’s 
salvation ; that ‘ we love him because he first 
loved ns.’ But, before the new birth can be effec- 
tuated, there must be a period of unrest and self- 
dissatisfaction. It is not the first touch of the 
Spirit upon a sinful soul that regenerates. There 
are preparatory dealings of G(^ with the soul. 
Cliristian experience often testifies to convictions, 
pleadings, drawings, remorse, and self-accusation, 
which may perhaps be compared to birth-pangs 
preceding the now birth. Tliere are, it is true, 
many cases all down the history of the Church in 
which the new birth seems to occur very abruptly 
and suddenly, but the modem mind distrusts the 
sudden and catastrophic in all departments of life. 
Accordingly, the modern method of accounting for 
apparently sudden conversions is to assume that 
in such casei^ there is a much richer, inherited 
subliminal self than in others, and that the 
upheavals of unrest and remorse have been long 
taking place beneath the threshold of conscious- 
ness. Most modem psychologists® very properly 
raise a protest aj^ainst the procedure of some 
denominations which seem to recognize the sudden, 
remorseful, spasmodic type of conversion os the 
only genuine one. They do this on the ground 
that such experiences are entirely a matter of 
temperament and that some constitutions are 
incapable of developing spasmodically. 

(6) Faith is the seconu antecedent to the new 

1 A tonement and Personality, London, 1901, p. 208. 

8 The Fourth Gospel, p. 820. 

s The Relation of the Apostolio Teaching to the Teaching of 
Christ, ^inburgh, 1900, p. S32. 

4 Cf. Ro 8®, Ofl 48. «lv. leOf. 

8 James, Varieties, p. 286; Granger, p. 77; Coe, p. 218; 
Starbuck, p. 178. 


birth (Eph 3*^ Ro 8^®, Gal 2*®)— faith in its double 
meaning of (1) appropriation of a message and 
trust in the person whom it declares ; and (2) self- 
surrender to a power other and purer than we, 
which seeks to control our life (see art. Faith 
[Christian]). (1) It may be .quite tme that there 
are ethnic phenomena which resemble conversion, 
but Christian regeneration can be effected only by 
contact with Christ— on the divine side, dynami- 
cally, by the operation of the Spirit of the God- 
man upon the heart of man, and on the human 
side by hearing of Christ and by trusting and 
loving Him. Regeneration is conditioned by 
I^rsonal trust in Jesus as Saviour. Every true 
Christian can say, ‘ For me to live is Christ.’ (2) 
Self-surrender finds an important place in all 
religious psychology. It is compared to ‘relaxa- 
tion of etlbrt’ on the verge of discovery, wdieii, 
after hours or days of research, the solution conies 
unexpectedly, perhaps immediately after awaking 
from sleep. Many of Starbuck’s cases confcsseci 
that, after long and w’eary efforts to conquer siii 
and to secure, with the much-coveted suddenness, 
a sense of pardon and regeneration, they found 
themselves obliged to desist from the wrestling 
and struggle, and to yield themselves up into 
Christ’s hands. When the surrender is made, 
then often the new birth— the emergence from 
darkness to light, from bondage to freeaom— takes 
place. ^ 

6. Subsiding causes.— (1) The Divines 

often call this ‘the instrumental cause.’ The 
efficacy of the written or spoken word as the 
expression of the mind and heart and will of God 
is often taught in Scripture. When we read that 
‘ man does not live by oread alone, but [is endowed 
with a life which is nourished] W every word that 
proceedeth out of the mouth of God ’ (Dt 8®), when 
we read that ‘ the word of God is living and power- 
ful’ (He 4“), when Jesus says, ‘My words are 
spirit and th^ are life’ (Jn 6®®), ana when Paul 
reminds the Corinthians that ‘in Christ Jesus’ he 
had ‘begotten’ them ‘through the gospel’ (1 Co 
4^®), we cannot escape the conviction tnat a ‘ word ’ 
was lielieved to be endowed with potency. 
Certainly the rabbis held this view ; and, when 
they read in the story of Creation that God said 
* Let light be,’ and light was, tliey considered that 
the very words were a vera causa, operating in the 
physical realm, and effectuating ‘ that whereunto 
they were sent’ (Is 55^*}, as we read in I.s 9®, 
‘Jehovah sent a word into Jacob and it alighted 
upon Israel,’ and as in Zeo 6* we read of ‘a curse ’ 
that should ' enter a house and consume il.s timbers 
and its stones.’ In a similar manner the causality 
of a divine word is taught in tlio NT, where wo 
read that we are 'begotten again . . . tlirougli 
the word of God’ (1 P 1®*), that * God gave us birtli 
through the word of truth’ (Ja P®), that ‘the 
word of the message worketh in those who believe ’ 
(I Th 2*®), and that the gospel is ‘God’s 
(Ro P®). Evidently the ‘word’ is conceived as 
having the efficacy to regenerate and sanctify; 
and, when those of us who have listened to tne 
recital of Christian experience recall how of ton 
the decision for Christ— the entrance into joy and 
liberty — is traced to the effect of some divine word, 
embodied in some hymn or passage of Scripture, 
we cannot but feel that there w'us some ground for 
the peculiarly Semitic conception of the potency 
of a word. 

(2) Thoughts or beliefs. — The psychology of 
religion strongly emphasizes that thoughts are 
forces, that one phase of regeneration is enlij'hten- 
ment, and that ideas have psychical, if not indeed 
physical, potency. 

1 Stftrbuck’8 table xii. on p 07; cf. Jatne8, Varieties, pp. Ill, 
206 ff. 
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* Evei:y ideft that is relevant to our (Condition uioves ua/ says 
Steven ; * and James dwells on * the reffcnerative influence of 
<q;)tiiniatio thinking ' and on the 'doctrine that thoughts are 
forces’; maintaining that 'one gets by one’s thinki^ rein* 
forcements from elsewhere for the realisation of one’s desires ; 
and the great point in the conduct of life is to got the heavenly 
forces on one’s side by opening one's mind to their influx.’ * 
Undoubtedly thoughts are forces, whether they 
originate from our own cogitations or from sugges- 
tion by others, though persons differ very widely 
ns to their impreasionableness to suggestion. 
Hypnosis is just the focusing of suggestion. We 
may not enlarge on this; but it enables us to 
realize how efficacious it is to centre the thoughts 
on God, to have a firm belief in His wrath or His 
love, His goodness or His severity, during the 
period whidi elapses between the time when the 
soul is quickened by the Divine Spirit and the time 
when, more or less suddenly and joyously, the soul 
enters into the liberty of the sons of God. 

7 . Ethnic and Jewish parallels.— (1) Hindtt.-- 
In ancient India tnere were three castes of Aryans 
—the Brahmans, the K^triyas, and the Vawyas 
— who were believeci to have the spiritual capacity 
for being ‘ twice-bom.* The second birth was fore- 
shadow^ in the sacred ceremony of initiation, 
known as uparutyanat which took place at various 
^es between eight and sixtmn, according to caste. 
Tlie boy was brought to his guru (spiritual pre- 
ceptor), and, after a prayer in ancient Sanskrit, he 
was invested with the sacred cord, which consisted 
of three slender cotton threads — white, to typify 
purity— and tied in one place by a sacred knot. 
The cord was placed over tlio left shoulder and 
under the right arm and worn perpetually. It was 
of no use unless blessed by Brfihmans, consecrated 
by the recitation of Vedic texts, and sprinkled 
with holy water. The ceremony was accompanied 
by the ten-times-repeated prayer, *Let us medi- 
tate on the excellent glory of the Divine Vivifier 
[«. 6 . Regenerator].’ After this act of investiture 
the novitiate commenced his study of the Vedas, 
and by and by, according to his period of study, 
he became qualified to teach and expound the 
Vedas, to recite prayers, and to take part in re- 
ligious services and sacrifices. The disciple was 
taught to revere his auru very profoundly ; indeed, 
in tne Institutes of Manu it is enjoined : 

* Of th« two, the one who gives natural birth and the one who 
gives knowledge of the whole Veda, the latter is the more 
venerable father, since the second or divine birth ensures life, 
not only in this world but hereafter oternall^ ’ (ii. 146). * The 
twioe-born man who shall have passed the period of his student- 
ship, shall ascend after death to the most exalted of regions and 
no more again spring to birth in this lower world ’ (ii. 240).’ 

(2) —Judaism at a very early period 

applied to its proselytes the ideas of birtli and 
creation, as we see from Ps 87^ ' Behold Pliilistia 
and Tyro ; this one was born there,’ and 102*®, 
‘A people that shall be created shall praise 
Jahweh,’ 

Similarly in Bfrishtth Rahb/ih, xxxix. 14, on Gn 12’, B. 
Eleazar hen Eimra saj's : ' If all who come into the world were 
met together to create one flv, they could not impart to it life ; 
but ho who induces a man to t)eoonio a proselyte is as If he 
created him.’ Shir R. i. 3 says : ' Every one who gathers one 
creature under the wings of the flhekinah is as if he created 
and formed Idm’ ; vH. 2 reads : 'The house of my mother 
Sinai. R. Raracmah said : ' Why do they call mount Sinai my 
mother? Because there Israelites were made, infants a day 
old.’ Bclbhd ii. 11, teaches that a man ought to rever- 

ence his teacher more than his father : ' His father only brought 
him into this world. His teacher who taught him wisdom 
brings him into the life of the world to come’ (cf. above, [1]). 
Y*bhdm6th, e2a: 'The stranger who is proselytized is like a 
child who is newly bom, because he must break away from his 
former teachers and principles, customs and habits, os well as 
from the ties of kinship. It is expected of him that he will lay 
aside his vicious habits and comport himself as if he were born 
that very day.’’ 


i P. 34. * Varieties, 107. 

’ Of. art. iNiTiATioii (Hindu); M. Monier-Wifliams, Brahman- 
ism and Hinduism*, London. 1801. ch. xlil. 

’ Of. Wetetein on Jn 3’, 2 Co 6” ; Schiirer, BJP ii. i. 817: 
A. WOnsche, SrlduUrung der Bvangelim aus Talmud und 
kidraseh, Qdttlngen, 187C P- <100. 


Philo often dwella on the necessity ol a radical 
change before a man can secure the favour of God. 
He employs the figure of regeneration in a more 
psychical way than the Palestinian Jews and con- 
templates the change as a profound religious 
exMrience. 

* What length of time could ever transform the harlotry of a 
soul trained In early and habitual incontinence T No time could 
do this, hut Ood alone, to whom all thinga are powible ; even 
those which among us are impossible.'! '1 have learned to 
appreciate my own nothingness (ov^^wtav) and to gaze at the 
indescribable summits of thy muniflcence and then 1 recognize 
myself to be "dust and ashes’’ or something worse. . . . i am 
so elementally-changed (dvemiHxciwMJww) tnat 1 do not even 
seem to exist.’ ’ Again, ' How could the soul ever have kirown 
God, it He had not breathed bito it and touched it card 
JtivoMtv?’ * ' Who is it that eows good seed in human souls but 
him who is the Father of existing thinga, the unbegotten God 
who begets ail things ? * ’ Our next quotation reminds us of the 
'once-bom’ man of W. James, whom Philo calls avrotisMs. 
'Every self-taught man Is one who does not grow better by 
struggle and conflict, but from the outset found Wisdom ready 
prepared for him, showered down on him from above.* Of such 
men Philo says further on: 'The avrofiaeff Wvov is something 
new, surpassing description and really (hyrut) divine, subsisting 
not by human conception but by Inspired frenzy.’’ And once 
more he says : ' If a divine thought (cvveta) enters the didvota 
of man, it at once blesses it and heals all its diseases.’ ’ 

(3) Stoicism, — Stoiciam had before NT times 
become a religion quite aa much as a philoaopliy, 
announcing its ability to free men from the 
domination of evil ana to briim them into union 
with the divine. It appealed strongly to the 
sturdy Roman character and had a deep intluence 
on the best men in the early Roman Empire. H. 
Dill sneaks of Seneca aa *the earliest and most 
powerful apostle of a great moral revival,’ and as 
* one of the few heathen moralists who warm moral 
teaching with the emotion of modern religion.’’ 
Seneca speaks of multitudes stretoliing out hands 
for moral help ; and there is evidence tliat ho him- 
self woa seized with a passion to win souls to good- 
ness and truth, and seriously regarded it as his 
mission to form or reform human lives. Ho taught 
clearly that *no mind is good without God.’ 

* " God comes to men, nay 1 nearer still I he comes men. 

. . . Divine seeds are sown in human bodies and will grow 
into likeness to their origin if rightly cultivated,’ ® God is within 
us, inspiring good resolves and gimg etren^th in temptation. 
God is without us, bestowing on us His gifts and chastising us 
in His wisdom. 

Many Stoics taught a doctrine of instantaneous 
regeneration. Goodness is brought about not by 
addition, but by a thorough change. Tlicro may 
be a progi'ess from folly and wickedness in tho 
direction of wisdom, but the actual passage from 
one to the other must be momentary and instan- 
taneous. It may be a long preparation, but it is 
followed by a change (/urajSoXij), sudden and com- 
plete. Just as a drowning man may he rising for 
some time towards the surface, hut hi .'4 experience 
when he emerges into the air is totally aifierent 
from that which he passed through while rising, 
and must be instantaneous, so the final step m 
which a man suddenly finds himself transformed 
is different in kind from all the steps tliat have gone 
before. Cicero says of himself : * I consider my- 
self not merely to oe amended but transfigured ’ ; ** 
and Stoicism claimed many indisputable instances 
of men who had experienced a thorough and sudden 
change of character, as, e.y., Polcmon, the dissolute 
son of a wealthy Athenian who was thoroughly 
changed by listening to a discourse by Xenocratos.** 

(4) TAe mystery-religions . — In the 6 th cent. B.c. 
a remarkable wave of religion swept over Greece, 
the cause of which was largely personal, being due 

1 Philo, Works, tr. 0. D. Yonge, London, 1864-65, iii. 249. 

3 Quis rerum div. her. fl. 3 Leg. alleg. i. 13. 

4 Be Cherub, 18. ’ De Fuga, 30. 

’ Leg. alleg. UL 76. 

7 Roman Society fi’om Nero to Mareus Awtlius, London, 
1904, p. 804. 

s Ep. Ixxiif. 16 f. » Glover, p. 61. 

10 Oicero, de Fin. UL 14 (48). 

11 Ep. ad Fam. vi. 1, quoted by Mayor, St. James'^, p. 197 n. 
MDlll.p. 847. 
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to the influence of euoh men aa I’indar, Hesiod, 
and perhaps Orpheus — men who were at onco 
poets and prophets. The period was marked by 

(1) a more serious appreciation of right and wrong ; 

(2) a Yearning to know what awaits the righteous 
and tne wicked after death, and a conviction that 
the wrongs of this life will bo righted hereafter ; 

(3) a deeper sense of the turpitude of sin and its 
defiling influence ; (4) a growing belief in henothe- 
ism ; and (5) a longing for fellowship with God. 
All this was accompanied by a disposition to 
mve to religious beliefs a visual, scenic form and 
dramatic representation. Foreign rites and cere- 
monies were appropiiated, old rustic symbols and 
mystic plays— in fact anything that could evoke 
intense religious feeling. Into these weird symbols 
men read new meanings, and used them to mediate 
a crude sense of communion with the divine — 
everything appealing quite as much to their highly- 
sensitized organisms as to their psychical or moral 
nature. Men in the distant past were far more 
truly 'children of Nature’ than we are ; and they 
experienced real pain and joy in the changes of 
the seasons, bemoaning the apparent death of 
vegetal life and indulging in ecstatic revels at the 
return of spring. They were keenly sensitive to 
the parabolic significance of Nature. Their life 
was en rapport with the life of Nature. Their 
soul was believed to be a fragment of the great 
World-Soul. The annual renovation of Nature in 
springtime fostered two anticipations : (1) that, as 
Nature puts on her beautiful attire in spiing, after 
months of ugliness and deformity, so there must he 
a possibility, if one could only enter into thorough 
unison witfi the World-Soul, of renovating, cleans- 
ing, and beautifying the human soul, of whose 
pollution they were so painfully conscious; (2) 
that, as Nature lives again yeariy after apparent 
death, so it must he possible for the human soul to 
undergo some processes which shall render it in- 
corruptible and secure for it a glorious immortality. 
Daring the two centuries before and after Christ 
this movement spread and deepened immensely, 
graiiually orientalizing Roman paganism and ac- 
climatizing Phrygian, Kgyptian, and Persian 
divinities and ceremonies, in every great centre 
of the empire. Everywhere there was found a 
deep sense of the pollution of sin and a longing 
for immortality ; and in consequence there was a 
readiness to submit to any crude, pre-historic 
ceremony, resuscitated with new symbolism, in 
the frenzied longing to he inwardly changed, to 
become a child again, and to he made fit hereafter 
to dwell with God.* These ceremonies were the 
mysteries {fiwrriipia), 

(a) The Kletuinian mysterieSf ea held in Athens, 
furnished the grandest artistic display and scenic 
ornamentation. The great object of mystic con- 
templation was an ear of corn. There were ablu- 
tions in salt, fumigation with sulphur, and smear- 
ing with clay or with blood— all done with the 
intense desire to cleanse the soul. There were 
scenic representations of events in the history of 
Demeter and Persephone, on which the mystics 
gazed with wild, frenzied stare, in the hope that 
the experiences of the risen Persephone might he 
reproduced in their soul. Speaking of the lustra- 
tions, Tertulllan says : 

*The nations ascribo to their idols the same power of imbuing 
water with the self-same efficacy os we do. . . . At the Eleu- 

1 Consult artt. Mtbtbriks (Christian) and (Greek, Phrygian, 
etc.); J. J. I. von Dollinger, The Oentue and theJwS^^ Eng. tr., 
London, 1006, i. 131-211 ; Lewis Oanmbell, Religian «n Greek 
LUeraiure, do. 1898, pp. 288-206 ; K. Hatch, If\fl,uenee Greek 
Ideas and Ueaget upon the Chtietian Church (ffL), do. 1S90, 
pp. 28S-309; H. A. A. Kennedy, St. Paul and the Myeterp- 
miaiom, do. 1918, passim ; P. B. Jevons, Introd. to Hitt, of 
Religion, do. 1806, pp. 868-881 ; A. Harnaok. Expansion qf 
Ch'^ianity, Eng. tr., do. 1904, i. 274 11. 


stnian mysteries, men are baptlced, and they assume that the 
effect of this is their regeneration and the remission of the 
penalties due to their perjuries.' i 

(ft) JRgi/ptian.-^ln this religion Osiris was slain 
and dismembered by Set, and his limbs were con- 
cealed all over the world. The limbs were sought 
and found by Isis and her son Homs, and were re- 
constructed, and Osiris rweiveti a new life, divine 
and eternal. The one absorbing desire of his 
worshippers was to become partakers, in a mystical, 
spiritual sense, of the new life of Osiris.^ 

In the great Parieian magic papyrus published by Carl 
Wessely, we read of a mystic who has been allowed access to 
the divinity Set. and who is instructed by the mystogogue to 
address the divinity thus: *0 mighty Tjphon, sceutro-bearer 
and ruler of the upper kingdom. ... I am thy solcfier. ... I 
fling myself before thee . . . energize me (Svvdfiiaaov), I implore 
thee.* Having done this, he is bidden to put on white raiment, 
and to say to the god : ' 1 am united with thee in a satjred form. 
I am energized by thy sacred name. 1 have met the effluence 
of thy good gifts,' and ho is assured that he has obtained a god- 
like nature (iiroSeou which has been effected by the 

union with god. Another prays : * Come into me, O Hermes, 
as children are in the mother's womb ' ; and in another passage 
we read: ‘Come into the soul o! this child that it may bo 
fiishioned (jwovcBai) after thy immortal form in thy powerful 
imperishable light.' ^ 

Lucius Apuleius, who wrote about a.d. 130, humorously 
describes his metamorphosis into an ass, from which condition 
he was delivered by the priest of Isis, and was initiate<l at 
Cenchrete into the niysteries of Isis. He describes the day of 
his initiation as bis sacred birthday. He savs that on that day 
he penetrated to the boundaries of death ana trod the threshold 
of Proserpine.^ Ho compares this to ' a voluntary death ’ and 
his restoration to life to * a salvation vouchsafed in answer to 

E layer.' He is certain that through the goddess Isis he has 
een in a manner born again ('quodam modo renatus’) and 
placed again on the course of a new salvation. 

The Hermetic literature. — Kcitzcnsteiii, in his 
work Powiandres (Leipzig, 1904), publishes and 
copiously edits a stranse compilation of eighteen 
sacred uocunients made about A.D. 300 by an 
Egyptian priest. The Greek fragments are of 
various ages and belong to several religious com- 
munities; but the type of religion presented is 
generally Hellenized Egyptian. Among them 
18 a remarkable dialogue between Hermes and 
his son Tat on the subject of regeneration (iraXty- 
yevstria). 

The son reminds his father that he once said that no man can 
attain to aumiffia unless he is born again and looses himself from 
this world of seeming. Tat says tliat he has done this, and begs 
to !>• instructed as to the doctrine (Aoyor) of regeneration. 
Hermes rrolies : ' It cannot be taught. Qud causes it to grow 
In human hearts. The event is a begetting. God's will begets. 
Those begotten are reborn ; they are sons of God.' Tat still 

E resses his father to reveal more. He seeks to have a descrip- 
on of the new nature, and asks : ' He who is born, of what 
sort Is he? for that which is born will be another and will have 
no share in the noetic being which is in me.' The father can 
only reply that such knowledge is not taught, but, when God 
wills, He can cause It to come to mind. But the ion asks again : 
' Do you mean that I who am by nature descended from my 
fatlior am another's son ? Explain to me the manner (rpdirov) 
of the regeneration.’ Hermes can give little light as to the 
method ; but the result* of the change are remarkable. Form 
loses Its outline, and magnitude loses its dimensions. The mind 
cognizes ; no longer do me senses perceive. The injunction is : 
* Nullity the perceutious of the Iniay and the birth of Deity will 
take place in thee.’ 4 

(c) Phrygian. ^The Phrygians elaborated their 
conception of paychical regeneration from the 
myth of Attis, the devotee of Cybele, who bled 
himself to death under a pine-tree for his imagined 
unfaithfulness to his goadesa and was restored to 
life by tlie Earth-Mother. Men weary of earthly 
life and of sin yearned for a thorough change— a 
death, a burial, a new life. Under the influence, 
probably, of Mazdecism, according to which a 
mystic bull is the originator of creation and resur- 
rection, tlie old custom of devouring the bull, and 
thus receiving the strength of the hull into them- 
selves to renew their physical energy, underwent a 

1 Re Rapt. 6. 4 See art. Mtbtsriba (Egyptian). 

4 R. BeJtoonsteln, Die hellenistieehen Myatertmrnigionen, 
Leipzig, 1910, p. 81. 

4 The Golden Ate, xi. 21 (Loeb's Classical Library, p. 674 f.) ; 
Kenney, p. 100 tt . ; Dill, v. 672 ff . 

4 Beitzenstein, Poimanaret, p. 889 ff. ; Kennedy, pp. 107-110. 
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Bublimation of meaning, and >va8 used as a means 
of acquiring eternal regeneration of the souL 
Thej appropriated the olood-bathi in which the 
novitiate descended into a grave over which were 
Ixiards, and on them a bulfwas slain. The man 
underneath received on his naked person, and into 
all the orifices of his body, the warm blood, under 
the belief that his sins were thereby cleansed and 
his nature regenerated.' For some time the fiction 
of the new birth was kept up by feeding the mystic 
on milk and tending him as a babe {&<rrtp dvayippti- 

/UPOP), 

{d) MMratm. ^Mithraism (o.v.) employed, and 
probably initiated, the bath of blood, and on many 
tombstones, even of Roman patricians, there are 
found the words * in feternum renatus,* indicating 
that they believed themselves regenerated by the 
Mithraio ceremony. Albrecht Dieterich baa 
published a papyrus which he believes to be a 
litur^ of Mithraism. Its opening prayer is very 
striking : 

‘ U t first genesis of my genesis ! First spirit of the spirit 
which is In me t First water of the water which is In me I . . . 
May it please thee to translate me, who am trammelled by the 
nature which underlies me, to an Immortal genesis . . . that 1 
may be bom again (^tcraycvinriSw) in my mmd ; that I may be 
initiated and the sacred Spirit may breathe on me. Though I 
was bora a mortal from a mortal mother . . . having 
saitctifted by sacred ceremonies, I am about to gaxe with im- 
mortal eyes on the Immortal .Aon.** 

When all is over, he says to Helios, lord of heaven 
and earth : 

* I have been born again bythee : one, outof somany myriads, 
I am immortalised in this hour.* 

8. Metaphors common to NT and the mysteries. 
--The researches of late years, and especially the 
discovery of papyri, have disclosed that many 
technical NT words are also found in the vocabu- 
lary of the mysteries. In NT times the mysteries 
were very jwpular, not only the national ones, 
but also those of a more private character, held 
in halls or private houses; and almost every 
respectable man was a member in one or other of 
these mysteries.® The ceremonies were kept secret, 
but the results claimed to be effectuated tiiereby 
were no secret ; and l^aul could not live in an 
intellectual centre like Tarsus without becoming 
familiar with the technical phrases of the mystery- 
relij^ions. And, though we admit that Paul was 
antiuathetio to them, and though it be true, as 

A. dacoby maintains,® that the keenest straggle of 
Christianity was with the mystery-religions, yet 
we need not be surprised that Paul shomd borrow 
metaphors from them ; for he often derives 
metaphors from the athletic games against which 
Christians showed vehement opposition in later 
years. Early Christianity did not invent a religious 
vocabulary ; almost all its terms were in vogue at 
the time. Tlie professed aim of the mysteries was 
ffujTifplaf secure union with God and eternal life. 
Regeneration is the central theme in the Mithra 
liturgy, in the Isis ceremonies described by Apu- 
leius, and in the conversation between Hermes and 
Tat. Hence many of the pagans who listened to 
Paul and Silas were members of mystic brother- 
hoods; and, 'when this new mup of travelling 
preachers from the Eivst proclaimed the promise 
of ffwrripla and the assurance of life eternal, their 
message was bound to appeal to such an amlienco.'® 
The early Christians used familiar terms and 
metaphors, but infused a vastly higher meaning 
into them. We proceed now briefly to show how 
the metaphors of the NT concerning regeneration 
are found, though not with the same significance, 

1 Of. art Mvstbiuim (G reek, Phrygian, etc.); F. Cumont, DU 
orUntalUehen Aefijprionen, I.«iptig, 1910, p. 82. 

* A. IMeterich, Hfine MithrwditurgU, Leipzig, 1008, p. 8 If. 

3 Kennedy, p. 70. 

* DU antiken MytterUnreligionm uni dot ChrUtentum, 
Ttibingen, 1910, p. 6a 

Kennedy, p. 79. 


in the mysteries (the sections are the same as in 
1 3 above). 

A. * The teed ie the word* (Lk 8" ; of. 1 P 1“ 
Ja 1'®).— In the Hermetic literature it is taught 
that * re^neration is the end and aim of all revela- 
tion.* While Tat, in silent devotion, sits listening 
to the instruction of his father Hermes concerning 
the divine potencies, these potencies manifestly 
enter into him and form his new ' 1 * ; ' and it is 
taught that the reader of the book recording the 
conversation between Hermes and Tat might also 
be regenerated, under the pace of God ; but a 
translation of the book would not have the same 
efiect.® Tat asks his father of what sort of mother 
he was regenerated, or of what sort of seed, and 
receives the answer : * The will of God is the sower, 
and the seed is the true Good.*® 

B. Impartation of life. — As we have seen, there 
was a deep longing for immortality in the period 
from 600 B.G. onwards, and the (lopularity of the 
mysteries was chiefly due to the fact that they 
claimed to confer life and ^*oy hereafter. The gods 
worshipped in the mysteries were those who, like 
Osiris, Attis, and Kore, died and lived again ; and, 
while gazing at vivid spectacular displays of their 
sutterings, death, and rebirth, accompanied by 
mournful addresses, listened to with sobbings and 
wailings and self-mutilations, the /uJo-rat strove 
frantically to become partakers in the suirorings 
and death of the gods, that they might become 
partakers in their glorious life. In the mysteries 
of Attis, when the worshippers have almost spent 
themselves in sympathetic grief over the sad death 
of Attis, the priest cliants in low tones : 

* Be of good cheer, O mystics, since the god has been rescued 
from destli, there is e-wnipta for you from your toils.* 

Similarlyr it is said of one who has become mysti- 
cally united to Osiris ; 

* As truly as Osiris lives, shall he live. As truly as Osiris is 
not dead, shall be not die.’< 

C. New It is extremely probable that the 

words raXi^eveorla and to describe the 

change which the claimed to have undergone, 
are pre-Christian, It was believed that the lustra- 
tions and tl»e sympathetic dramas causally pro- 
duced this state of regeneration. Of course, Ave 
need scarcely remark that the •woKiyyivtcla was 
vastly diflerent from that of the NT. In the 
mysteries the phenomena were hyperphysical, due 
to sensuous excitement, akin to that of the /«<7*V 
in India, or the prophets of Baal. In the NT tiio 
change Avas supremely ethical (1 Co 6®‘“). In 
some cases, it may be, the result of the mysteries 
was morally elevating, but that was not their 
primary intent. They were designed to evoke a 
sensuous religiousness— to appeal to the feelings 
and to foster the condition in which men and 
Avomen of neurotic temperament see visions and 
dream dreams. They encouraged manticism as 
distinct from prophecy. The cliurch at Corinth 
Avas in danger of reverting to a ‘mystery.’ It 
is doubtful whether those who claimed dpay^ypriais 
through Attis and Isis lived on a much higher 
moral level than their neighbours. 

D. A new manor a new creature. — There isevery- 
Avhere in the mysteries the notion that the soul, as 
a higlily attenuated material entity, undergoes 
some change. This is emphasized when, as in the 
Mithra liturgy, the word M,€Tay€PPaa^$at is used 
instead of the other synonyms. We find con- 
stantly the idea of union (ffvpowla) of the divine 
Avith tlie human, cleansing, ennobling, and trans- 
figuring it. Osiris, AtUs, Adonis were men. 
Tney died as men; they rose as gods. If men 
unite themselves Avith them, ' receive them,’ ‘ put 

' Reltcensteln, Pdmandrett p, 217. 

3 Reitsentlein, HtUmUt. My§terUnreligumen, p. 36. 

* ReitMiuitein, PoitnandnSt p. 389. 

* Cumout, pp. 71 f., 261 ; Kennedy, p. 99. 
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them on,’ thev are thereby deified* They become 
sons of God.^ Yet in one place we have a sort 
of Nestorian conception — rather than 

when Tat asks whether the inborn son 
of God is himself or another, and prays for Hermes 
to come into him * as children are in the mother’s 
womb.*® 

E. A' chanm qf dothina, — Here we meet with the 
conception that the soul cannot be changed while 
in the body. It must first be * out of the body.* 
The soul wanders through tlie heavens, and receives 
a new before it returns. The soul of one 
who is admitted to the mysteries of Isis travels 
through the twelve houses of the zodiac and in 
each puts on a difierent garment — twelve ditlerent 
transmigrations. He returns to earth wearing an 
Olympian garment, stands before the assembled 
nasties, and is revered as a god.* So in the cult 
of Mithra the soul of the mystic is born again by 
means of wandering through the heavens. Arrived 
there, he calls out for his own heavenly body, 
which God has formed for him in the world of 
lij^ht, and wears it for a time ; but he must lay it 
aside when he returns to earth, and put on the 
garment of his earthly body.* 

F. A passage from death to life. — Development is 
quite a modern conception. It was simpler to the 
ancients to conceive of transition, as death 
followed by life. Even yet we can speak of the 
death of the old year and the birth of the new. 
The great change to which the initiates to the 
mysteries laid daini was often represented as a 
death, followed by a changed life. When the 
initiation was being celebrated, it was usual for 
tlie fiuVrat to simulate death, from which they were 
aroused by the call of the pv<na.y<ay6t. Apuleius, 
describing his own initiation, says : * I went to the 
confines of death. 1 trod the threshold of Proser- 
pine.’ Among some savage tribes youths were 
beaten till they were unconscious, that they 
might enter on a new life ; and for a time they 
were expected to behave as babes,® 

G. Burial and resurrection, — This, of course, is 
a very similar metaphor. Burial was designed to 
emphasize the reality of the death. In the cult of 
Attis a pine-tree was felled, and the trunk adorned 
with garlands and solemnly buried. The mystics 
wailed for Attis, who had died again in his sacred 
tree ; they gashed themselves and sprinkled their 
blood on the altar. Next night they assembled in 
the temple, simulating death, and a light and the 
resurrected pine-tree were brought in, while the 
priest moved round among the prostrate /ui/o-rat, 
informing them that the god had been rescued 
from death, and be.smearing their throats with oil 
that they might sing the praises of the risen god.* 
Dieterich, speaking of tne customs of some un- 
civilized peoples, says ; 

' The adeptiS are boameared with chalk or mud ; then suddenly 
cleansed and assume a new name. They are hurled and then 
fetched up out of the zrave. They are ^aten almost to death 
and then Drought book to life.'? 

Prod US (tl. A.D. 460), in his work on the Theology 
of PlatOy iv. 9, says : 

‘ What is most wonderful of all is that the priests command 
the body to be buried, except the head, in the must sacred of 
all the ceremonies.' 


It is certain that in the mysteries all the effects 
were believed to follow magically rather than 
ethically. The ceremony product the results 
irrespective of the ethical condition of the novi- 
tiate. Physical contact with the water regenerated 
the soul. The words uttered by the priest were 


I Reitzenstein, Hellenist. Mysterienreligionsn, p. 7. 
a Keitsensteln, Poimandres, p. 280. 

3 Keitzenstein, UsUeniH. Mi/aterimrsligionsn^ p. 20. 

* lb. p. 82. ® Dieteri^, p. 168 f. 

Kennedy, p. 91 ; Frazer, OB9, pt. Iv., Adonis, Attis, Osiris, 
London, 1914, i. 267-274. 

7 p. 168. 3 Quoted in Dieterich, p. 103. 


believed to have a magical effect on the soul. The 
burial and besmearing with clay or mud, followed 
by restoration to life, were held to produce in the 
votary a psychical death, burial, and new birth. 
The new birth produced a sense of union with God, 
compared with marriage to the god or having him 
as a guest in the soul. All was in the realm of 
feeling, and left the moral nature of most men 
untouched. 

9. Connexion between regeneration and 
baptism.— The subject of Paul’s teaching as to the 
significance of baptism has been a burning ques- 
tion during the past decade. The disputants fall 
into three classes : 

(1) Those who believe that baptism (which in 
this case is restricted to believers) is nothing more 
than (a) a symbol of a spiritual union which 
already exists between Christ and the believer ; 
(/3) a declaration of allegiance to Jesus as Master 
and Lord ; (7) a public avow'al of faith in God the 
Father, Jesus Christ the Redeemer, and the Holy 
Spirit the Sanctifier.^ 

(2) (a) Those who hold the sacramentarian view 
that baptism remits all sin, original and actual ; 
that it bestows regenerating grace and endows the 
soul with the germs of the Christian virtues (for 
this view see art. Baptism, vol. ii. pp. 390-400). 

(b) There are some modem scholars wdio, trained 
in the rigour of modem exegetical methods, claim, 
in the light chiefly of recent research in the 
mystery-reli^ons, that in his doctrine of baptism 
the ajiostle iWl was inconsistent with himself and 
with the rest of the NT; that he was indeed a 
sacramentalist ; and that, while demolishing with 
one hand the efficacy of Jewish rites and cere- 
monies, ho was with the other building up a doctrine 
of the mechanical efficacy of baptism, which was 
quite incongruous with his ordinary teaching. 

' The latest exegetical phase,’ says P. Rendtorff, * is this, that 
with a frame of mind thoroughly disinclined to sacramental 
concepUons, so many feel themselves historically bound to 
ascribe such views to Paul. Such men as Uunkel, Heitmuller, 
and U. J. Holtzmann maintain that Paul held such views 
and that he derived them not from tiie OT nor from 
Jesus Christ, but from the trend of thought in ethnic religions 
current in his time.’ 3 Ji.g., W. Hcitniiiller says : ‘ Baptism, in 
Paul, is throughout a sacramental act, which works notea; opetv 
operantis, but ex opere operofo. In the Catholic sense. Its opera- 
tion Is not oonditioned by the faith of the recipient or the 
administrator. Of course, faith is pre-supttosed In the candi- 
date. Only those who believed sout^ht baptiMin, and yet, not- 
withstanding the mode of the operation baptism is not thought 
of in an ethico-ps} chologlcal manner, but in a purely sacra- 
mental manni'r.’3 H. Qunkel has laboured at the Osiris cult, 
and he expresses himself thus : ' In baptism (so Paul teaches) 
the believer is Joined to Christ. Baptism is the symbol of 
dying and being buried. Ho who allows himself to be baptized 
into Christ experiences thereby the death of Christ. He comes 
out of the water, as one who has died, but been roused to a new 
life. He has put on Christ : that which lmi^j>ened to Christ on 
the cross completes itself again in the case of individuals.*^ 
Percy Gardner writes in the same strain ; ‘St. Paul's view of 
baptism is distinctive. He speaks of burial with Christ in bap- 
tUin, and of being baptized into the death of Christ, and of rising 
with him from the dead. ... In his own way, he transforms 
the rite of baptism, not Into a thauinaturgic pro<‘Css, but into a 
spiritual ex|>eriunce of a mystic intensity. To liim baptism docs 
not merely mean rcpentaiv'e for sin, and attempt at a uurifled 
life ; it was burial with Christ and rising again with him ; it 
was incorporation into the earthly 1 ? heavenly! body of Christ, 
and becoming a new creature. There can be little doubt that 
in this matter, as in others, Paul innovates by grafting upon a 
Jewish rite a deeper meaning, of which the germs lay in the 
Pagan Mysteries.’* 80 Kirsopp Lake, after quoting Uo 63 and 
Oal 837, says : ‘ Baptism is here clearly indicated as effecting 
the union with Christ. . . . Baptism is, for 8 t. Paul and his 
readers, universally and uiiquustloniiigly awepted os a 
'* mystery " or sacrament which works ex opere oj>erato ; and 


3 This is the view usually held by Baptists and is represented 
In A. H. Rtrong’s Systnnatic Theology, S vols., Philadelphia, 
1907-4)0; T. Armitage, A Hist, of the Baytistsa, Now York, 
1890, passim ; and T. O. Rooke, Doctrine and Hist, of Christian 
Baptism, Loudon, 1804, ch. ii. etc. 

2 Die Taufe im Urehristentum, Leipzig, 1006, p. 15. 

3/5. p. 16 f. 

4 Zvm religUmtgssehiehUiehe Verst&ndnisdes NT, QOitingen, 
1903, p. 83. 

3 Ezploratio Evangelica, London, 1890, p. 447. 
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from the unhesitating^ manner in which 8t. Paul uses this fact 
as a basis for arfruinent, as if it were a point on whioh Christ* 
ian opinion ilid not vary, it would seem as though this sacra* 
menial teaching is central in the primitive Christianity to whioh 
the Roman Empire began to be converted.' i 

(3) It can hardly bo doubtod that Paal had Bome 
acquaintance tvith the mystery-religions, and that 
he intentionally used metaphors there in use ; but 
there are many scholars, equally eminent with 
those named above, who cannot believe that 
the Apostle could be so illogical as to embitter his 
life for years by denying the efficacy of Jewish 
rites and ceremonies to secure salvation, and at the 
same time set un an external ordinance like ban- 
tism fis having tne efficacy to regenerate the souls 
of men. 

Doissmann, e.g., says : ' It is not correct to say that Paul 
considered iiaptism to mediate our access to Ohrist. There are 
passages, as dal S^, which, read aloof from their context, 
might be tlius interpreted, but It is more correct to say that 
baptism la not the restoration to fellowship, but the sealing of 
our fellowship with Christ. With Paul nimself it was not 
baptism which was the dcciding-point, but the Ghristophany at 
Damascus, lie was sent not to baptise, but to preach the 
Gospel.' 3 Rendtorff maintains that Hhe ground presupposl* 
tion of all that Paul says on baptismal experiences Is faith. 
Not that Paul always mentwM faith, as the caura medians, but 
he docs so frequently in express words, as in Oal 8M&, Ro 
The whold baptismal experience of Ro 6 culminates In the 
eminently ethical thought : that we may walk in newness of 
life.” This cannot refer to a natural physical-hypciphysical 
new creation, analogous perhaps to the Mithra magical liturgy 
with Its 6iva0avaTitrn6€. It can only Imply the restoration of a 
new religiouB*ethical life.' Quoting Ool 2^^, he Insists that ' the 
elHoacy of the baptism rests on anu consists in the forgiveness 
of 8ins.'S Clemen steadily opposes the attribution of saora- 
mentarian views to the Apostle. He admits that ths implica- 
tions of 1 Co 15* are magical, but denies that the text repre- 
sents Paul’s own viewa As to Ro 0 and Ool 2D, he contends 
that the operation of baptism is liased on the signiflcance of the 
death of Ohrist There Is with the Apoetle no reference to a 
sacrament. 'Certainly with him, union with the Lord, the 
receiving of the Holy Spirit, the renewal of life and the blot- 
ting out of sin are realities of religious experience. . . . niis 
conversion comes to expression in baptism whioh is a symlio! 
not only of what ii to happen but also of what hat happened 
already.' 4 There is much force also in the argument of J. 0. 
lAmbert when he maintains that from Bo 8*^ the Apostle 
asserts and reasserts his fundamental doctrine of justification 
by faith, then in 63-9 he abruptly Introduces baptism, for the flrat 
and only time in the Epistle, and consequently * it seems Unpos* 
slble, on the ground of this single reference to teptism in the 
course of his longest and mostdoctrinal Epistle, to set aside his 
cardinal thought that in the principle of faith itielf there lies 
the whole tiotenoy of salvation.’ 9 Later he says : * The preciee 
point which he wished to enforce was the intimacy of the 
union which faith brings about between the believer and the 
Lord.* Baptism euggeste a being buried with Christ. ' But a 
burial is not a death : it is only a public oertifioation and seal- 
ing of death. And. In like manner, baptism is not a dying 
with Christ, but rather a sealing of that death in Him and with 
Him whioh Is immediately brought about by faith.' > The same 
view is ably defended by H. A. A. Kennedy, in Stp vni. iv. 
[1912], and in hie work on St Paul and tht Mytttry-Ktl^fUmB, 

It remains now to examine what sort of con- 
structive criticism the last-named scholars have to 
offer, having disposed of the other two views, for, 
of course, in repudiating sacramentarianism, they 
are equally pronounced in their conviction that 
the statements in Paul’s Epistles as to baptism, 
such as Oal 3”, Tit 3*, imply more than that 
baptism is merely a symbol of spiritual facts. 
(1) It clears the air considerably that they all 
a^ce that all the persons whose baptism is 
recorded in the NT had avowed repentance and 
faith in Jesus as Christ and Lord before they were 
baptized. (2) They agree that a candid exegesis 
of the passages in which Paul speaks of baptism 
obliges us U) admit that he believed that in 
liapusm ' something hap|:^n8.’ The believer * puts 
on Christ’ ; he * dies to sin,’ be * is raised to new- 

i SarHer Xpistlet. p. 886. 

a Paulut, p. 89, Eng. tr. p. 180 f. » 82, 86. 

* Religwnagetchiohtlicht Erkldrunff dtt Giessen, 1909, 
p. 178, Eng. tr., Primitim ChrittianUn and it» non-Je%ei$h 
aourcef, Edinburgh, 1912, p. 223. 

9 The Saommentt in the Edinburgh, 1908, p. 169. 

9 lb. p. 17.8. 

7 Rendtorff, p. 82 ; Lambert, p. 193 ; Kennedy, p, 249. 


ness of life.’ Paul was exhorted to * be baptized 
and wash away his sins.’ Christ *cleani^’ the 
Church < by the laver of water by means of the 
word* (Eph 6“). Clearly the early Christians 
were tauglit to ezp^t that in their baptism they 
would receive some influx of spiritual power-— some 
rich spiritual blessing. Lambert expresses it as 
* a marked accession of spiritual life and power.’ ^ 
Kennedy speaks of * a wonderful spiritual quicken- 
ing ; a new enhancing of the power and grasp of 
faith.’* (3) They draw a very proper and vital 
distinction between ' cause ’ and * occasion.’ They 
do not believe that the literal act of baptism — 
contact with the water, or the utterance of the 
formula — in any sense causes these spiritual 
blessings ; but they do lielieve that Paul taught 
that it was a divine appointment that those who 
obeyed their Lord by making a public confession 
of Him in baptism should receive therein a rich 
spiritual reward. 

Clemen, speaking on Qal 837, gays : 'Baptism as such is 
not the cause o( the " putting on Ohrist” ... for 3* says, " Ye 
are all sons of God through faith '' : accordingly, baptism can only 
be the occasion on which one confesses his sins, not a sacra- 
ment' and Ijambert is equally explicit; 'it was not with the 
baptismal water that men were sealed, but with the Holy Spirit 
of promise. Baptism was the occasion of the sealing, rather 
than the sealing itself. . . . Even this sealing of the Spirit is not 
a creative but a declarative act.' ^ 

Baptism was not the cause of spiritual gifts, but 
the occasion of their bestowal. Baptism does not 
literally wash away sin, but NT believers were 
taught to expect a consciousness of pardon and a 
full sense of sin forgiven in connexion with their 
baptism. Nor does oaptism regenerate in a causal 
sense, but NT baptism was normally the occasion 
of the bestowal of the gifts of the Holy Spirit— so 
much so that Paul was astonished that it was 
possible for any disciples who had been baptized 
not to have received them (Ac 19*). Regarding 
Jesns as their neat Exemplar and His baptism as 
the type of, and authority for, Christian baptism, it 
was natural that they should expect somewhat 
similar spiritual blessings to be oonierred on them 
to those which were conferred on Him. 

LrrsRATURS.— This has been sufficiently indicated by the 
numerous quotations throughout the artiole. 

J. T. Marshall. 

REINCARNATION.— See Transmigration, 
Soul. 

RELATIONS (Buddhist). — Buddhist philo- 
sophy has from the outset resolved all * things,’ 
all * states’ of matter and mind, into a flux of 
'hapnenings.’ That which happens is a series in 
the nnx of transient, even momentary, complexes 
of elemental factors, determined and determining, 
according to the fivefold law of cosmic order 
{niyama). And these complex happenings are 
determined and determining, both as to their con- 
stituent factors and also as to other happenings, in 
a variety of ways that we should express by the 
term * relations.^ The Buddhist term is paccaya 
(Skr. pratyaya). Etymologically the word is 
nearly parallm to 'relation* (paccaya=»afi=a*re,* 
and ay, causative of i, 'to go or come,* in place of 
laiite , ' borne ’). A greater discre^ncy, however, 
lies in the causal emphasis of the Pali term, which 
is laokinu in our word. The commentators em- 
phasize tills : 'paccaya means because-of-that it- 
makes- to-come.’ The prefix {pa^i) is here given 
the added force of pa^icca.^ It is true that one of 
the most recent discussions of the notion of cause* 
expresses ' the general scheme of a causal law ’ in 
terms of relations. But this is only one among 

iPp.lB2.168. * P.249. 

» PrimiUve ChritlianUi/^ p. 217, * P. 176. 

9 Of. art. PAyiooA-SAMVprloA, and Cemrnmtaty on the Pap 
lAdna. 

• In Bertrand Russell, Our Knowledge bfthe External World, 
London, 1914, p. 216 ff. 
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the inevitable, if unconscious, approximations of 
modem European * philosophies of change* to 
Buddhist ideas. 

Another chaiacteristically Buddhist definition 
of relations, beside that given above, is to assign 
them a place amon^ the marks or characters of 
things {i.e. events) in general. Thus all things 
(except the philosophic Nibbilna) have (a) the 
throe marks of impermanence, liability to sutFor- 
ing, and soullessness; (h) the threefold mark of 
the conditioned : genesis or birth, cessation or 
decay and death, and a relatively static point or 
interval between ; and lastly, (c) the marks of 
causation, viz. relations, or correlation. 

The third group of marks was developed under 
24 heads in the last of the analytical works in 
the Abhidhamma Pitaka of the canon, called the 
Paffhdnaj also ‘the Great Book.* * Tliey are the 
most — one may say the only — distinctively con- 
structive contnbutmn to Buddhist philosopliy in 
those six analytical books. The 24 heads are 
developed at great length in application to the 
matenal and mental facts of experience. The 
commentary, ascrilxsd to Buddhaghoija, adds some 
useful exnlanatoiy matter, especially in its insist- 
ence on tiie necessity of regarding tfie correlation, 
or pacouyatily in every one of the 24 inodes as an 
‘assisting agency ’ {upakdraka ) : 

* Where one dhamma^ by its arising or porsisting is a helper 
to another dhainrMiy tliat first-named is the (causally) relating 
dhamma to the Inst-namod.’ 

It is impossible to say how soon after the closing 
of the canon, how long before Buddhaghotgt’s date, 
this aspect was evolved. But it is of the greatest 
importance to an understanding of the Buddhist 
philosoi)hy of change, and it has remained a key- 
note in that tradition to the present day. Thus 
Ledi expands it os follows : 

* Just as an heir normally inherits the property of his deceased 
parent, so does a succeeding unit of oonsoiousness inherit all the 
energy', the functions, the unprossions of the expired unit.' ^ 

The same is believed with regard to material units. 
And the legacy itself came, in later works, to be 
spoken of as a force, vim, influence of Wi^paccaytty 
or causally relating term, vi*. the paccaya-satti.* 
Thus : 

* In the exposition of the PaUhfina relations there are three 
main features to be carefully noted. ».s. ; 

(i.) the relating thing (paeeayadhamma)y 

(ii.) the related thing (poseajmppannad/uimma), 

(iii.) the distinctive function (or influence) of the relation 
{paecaya-sattivisesay 

The 24 pcuicayasy under the title Paccaya- 
mngaha (‘ Compendium or Category of Rolation.s, 
or Causation’), occupy the oi^ith part of the 
standard manual, entitled Abhiahammattha- 
Mangaha. This work (in which -satti does not 
occur) dates from the 9th, 10th, or 11th cent. A.D., 
and is translated in TAe Compendium of PhUosophj^, 
Tiie author, Anuruddha of Ceylon, begins his 
exposition thus: 

* Now let me tell e'en as is fit how such 
And such a state of things^ related stands 
To other states conditioned like itself,' 

and proceeds : 

‘ In the category of relations we have two schemata the law 
of happening by way of caused and the system of correlation.’ ^ 
Coming in due course to the second, he writes : 

‘The system ooiuprises tiie following relations : 

(1) condition 0^ co-existenoe 

(2) object (Tj reciprocity 

(Hi dominance fS) dependence 

(4) contiguity (S) sufficing condition 

(6) imin^iate contiguity (10) antecedence 


1 PaUhdua means * predominant cause ' : hence a specific 
form of paecaya. 

- State, thing, presentation, phenomenon. 

8 JPTSy 1915-10, p. 87. 

* S. Z. Aung, Compendium of PhUosophyy p. 42. 

8 From a letter by Dr. Lodi to the writer. 

• Dhammd. 7 Pafioea-Mmuppdda'nayo. 

8 Patthdna-nayo. 


i consequence (18) means, way 

habitual recurrence (19) association 

action uU) dissociation 

result (21) presence 

supiiort (28) absence 

control (28) abeyance 

jhdna (‘24) continuance.* 

(1) is heiu, one of several synouvms for causal 
antecedent, or condition, in general ; it is techni- 
cally reserved for the six moral ‘ roots ’ (miila) of 
personal character: appetite, enmity, ignorance 
or dullness, and their opposites, disinterestedness, 
amity, intelligence. (2) is object of consciou.sne8s, 
viz. live objects of the five senses, and one of 
intellect, namely, impressions and ideas. (3) refers 
to an overruling factor in consciousness at any 
given moment: intention, energy, volitional ap- 
perception, intellectual investigation. Of (4), (5), 
the latter applies to a se<iuGnce in time so appa- 
rently indivisible as that of mental states or 
moments. By (6) ‘ co-nascence,’ or simultaneous 
and co-iuheiing genesis, is meant. In (7) both 
terms of the relation are mutually relating and 
related. (0) ditlers from (8) only as indicating a 
cause or group of conditions effective enough to 
bring about immediately a given result. (12) = 
repetition so as to form a habit. ^ (13), karrnay is 
the relation between an act of will and its result. 
(14) is literally ripeness, maturity; causally con- 
ceived, it is a relation of effortlessness. (15) im- 
plies mental or material nutriment. (16) refers to 
the influence of psycho-physical, mental, and moral 
faculties or controlling powers. (17) is concen- 
trated energy physical ana men tal. ( 1 8) is though t 
or conduct unuer the aspect of a shajied course of 
procedure towards an end. (22), positively re- 
garded, implies ‘opportunity for a successor to 
arise.’ * So for (23). 

In comparing these groups with correspondiiij^ 
lists in European philosophy, we notice coinci- 
dences and discre^iancies. The familiar relation 
of * resemblance * is wanting, and one of ito modes : 
‘ equality, inequality.’ * As explanation it may be 
suggested that [a) the Buddhist list claims to givo 
not all, but only the most important, relations;^ 
(6) resemblance IB not so much an objectively valid 
relation as an impression of a dual or plural object 
on a subject, hence it is a speoies of (2) ; (c) re- 
semblance, even if objectively valid, is not a causal 
relation, an ‘ assisting agency,’ os is every j»accay«. 
All this holds good as to ‘ equality.’ 

Two other relations— ‘subject-attribute,’ ‘con- 
tainer-content’* — indicate a standpoint that is 
opposed to orthodox Buddhist philosophy, viz. the 
positing of a substance or agent. It may be said 
in rejoinder that the second class of relations— 
‘obiect’ — involves a subject. This is true for our 
philosophic tradition and idiom, hut not for tiiose 
of Buddhism. Arammaiui (object) involves no 
correlate of metaphysical import, such as we are 
entangled with, in ‘subject.^ The over-changing 
‘ object is regarded as the thing- which-relates 
{paccaya)\ the ever-changing mental aggregates 
are the thing-related {paccayuppanna)J The only 
constant factor is the concept of the specific re- 
lation.® 

LmoiATURi.— The Tika-pa^tf^dna and Commentary on the 
Pa{\hdna will shortly be published by the Pali Text Hooiety ; 
The Compendium of Philosophy, tr. and od. 8. Z. Auiig and 
U. A. F. Rhys Davids, PTS, London, 1010 ; Led! MahStnera, 
*On the Philosophy of Relations,' JPTS, 1915-16, pp. 21-68, 
/’aceayadipanf, Rangoon ; C. A. F. Rhys D.avids, Buddhist 
Psyeholttgy, Ixitidon, 1914, p. 194 f. 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 


i Cf. Points nf CmUroversy, pp. 204, 862. 

» Com. on Patfhdna. » LedI, Paeoayadlpant. 

4 Of. J. 8. Mill’s SyeUm of Logio, hk. iii. ch. xxlv. 

» JPTSy 1916-10, p. 26. 

4H. Ilcrgson, Creatioe Evolution, Eng. tr., London, 1012, 
p. 166 f. 

t Aung, Campendiumy p. 2. * JPTS, 1915-16, p. ‘25. 
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RELICS (Primitive and Western).— In the art. 
Cannibalism (vol. iii. p. 197 f.) it has been shown 
that by eating the deacf or part of them the eater 
acquires their souls or their qualities, and thus 
obtains power over the soul or is unitM to it. It 
is not necessary to eat the whole man ; to eat pwt 
is enough, because of the principle involved in 
sympathetic magic that the whole is contained in 
the part, or that the influence working in the 
whole works also in the part, although separate 
from it. On analogous ^unds the dead man’s 
soul or his powers or qualities may work from his 
body or from any fragment of it, from his clothes, 
or from any object or part of any object with 
which he has once been in contact. Any one who 
wears or carries these, who touches them, who 
prays to them, or who uses them in a variety of 
other ways, benelits by his action. The soul or 
power of the dead man is so far subject to him, or 
at all events aids him in varying ways. This is 
the explanation of the use and cult of relics, which 
of course are valued in proportion to the extent of 
the power, strength, miraculous ^ifts, or saintli 
ness of the person to whom they originally belonged, 
as well as of the love or respect in which he was 
held. The supernatural virtues of relics, originat 
ing in such beliefs as have been referred to, may 
be traced through a series of examples in all 
religions and in all degrees of civilization, beginning 
with the lowest savages. 

z. Relicfl in savage life.— (a) Just as enemies 
are eaten to obtain their qualities, so their kidney 
or caul fat, as a special seat of life, is abstracted 
and used as a lubricant for the body— a common 
custom among Australian tribes.* Similarly, 
relics of a dead enemy are sometimes worn for 
protection. In E. Africa, if enemies can unearth 
the body of a dead warrior, parts of it are used 
as charms — eyebrows, nose, little finger or toe, 
pudenda, etc. Tliese are reduced to ashes, and, 
when not used in tatuing or mixed with food, they 
are sewn up in a bag and worn round the neck.^ 
Among W. African tribes also parts of an enemy’s 
body or sometimes of an ancestor are used in 
making a fetish— part of the brain to give wisdom, 
of the neart courage, the eye influence. A spirit 
is supposed to be lured by these to reside in the 
fetish.* The Tenimberese wear the vertebra) of 
an enemy round the neck os a charm in >var-time.* 
Men of Mowat, Now Guinea, after slaying a great 
warrior, wear his penis in order to increase their 
strength.* Anotlior method is to attach the relic 
to the arms, etc., used in battle. Thus in Mexico, 
if any one could secure the middle finger of the 
left liand and the hair of a woman dying in child- 
birth, he tied these on his shield to make him 
brave and fierce and to blind his enemies.* Rub- 
bing weapons with part of a dead man’s body to 
give them his strength and skill is sometimes 
practised also, as among the Koniagas (piece of 
dead whaler used) and Aleuts.^ 

(6) With many tribes magical rites are performed 
with part of a dead man’s body — c.y., in healing, 
in rain-making, as love-charms, to keep ofl' thieves, 
to rob a man of his strength. In one such instance 
practised in Queensland, where an enemy is flayed 
emd his skin used to cover a sick man,* there is 
analogy to the use of a dead man’s clothing or 
part of it as a relic in more civilized regions. 


1 Cf. art. ANOiimHa, $ 6 ; W. R. Smith, Meligion qf the 
SemiUi'^t Edinburgh, 1804, pp. 880, 883. 

3 D. Macdonald, Africam, London, 1882, i. 104, 169. 

3 R. II. Nassau, Fetiohim in W. A/riea, London, 1904, pp. 


82, ni. 

* J. O. F. Riedel, D§ eluik- en kt oeeharige rauen tuuchen 
SeUbee en Papua, The Hague, 1886, p. 298. 
fiJAl xix. 11800] 402. 0 FR 111. 864. 

7 Jb. I. re, ill. 146. 

*L. Fison and A. W. Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kwmi, 
Melbourne, 1880, p. 228. 


Reference may here be made to the so-called * hand 
of glory’ usM to produce sleep or inanition.^ 
Other parts besides the hand were also used— e.o., 
the sk^l to make one invisible like the ghost who 
owned it (Blackfoot Indians).* Another instance 
is found in the use of the ^inting-stick or bone 
among Australian tribes to cause death. The 
bone 18 * sung * and curses are pronounced while it 
is pointed in the direction of the victim. The most 
powerful form is made out of the femur or fibula 
of a dead man among the Onanji and other tribes 
in the Gulf remon. These tribes also attach the 
radius of a dead man to a spear when setting out 
to avenge his death. The spear cannot fail then 
to go straight and slay the murderer.* Analogous 
to this is the use in the Melanesian area of arrows 
tipped with human bone. These are much dreaded. 
Auer incantations are said over them, they acquire 
manat or the ghost works through them. The 
danger of these arrows is proportionate to the 
power of the dead man whose bones are used.* 

(c) The practice of head-hunting and scalp-tak- 
ing, in which undoubtedly the purpose was to gain 
|K>w6r over the ghost (the head being a seat of the 
soul *), illustrates these various uses of relics of the 
dead, and shows that the relies are vehicles of 
spirit-power, thinp through which the ghost still 
acts. Another ilmstration of the connexion of 
spirit and roHc is found in a grout) of folk-tales in 
which a man, having stolen a skull from a church- 
yard, is haunted by the ghost until he returns it.* 
{d) The custom of tue widow carrying her 
husband’s skull as a relic or amulet, and the wide- 
spread practice of preserving heads of relatives or 
ancestors for cult or magical purposes have been 
described in the art. Head (5 [/], [j/]); cf. also 
Death and Disposal of the Dead (Introductory), 
XXI. 5 ; Charms and Amulets (Mexicar and 
Mayan), (1). The whole Imdy is sometimes pre- 
served as a relic. Herodotus relates this of the 
Ichthyophagi (Maorobioi), who ottered sacrifices 
to the body for a year, afterwards removing it to 
another place,’ So with the Kun li tlie mummi- 
fied cor^e is carried about by the lamily, and 
later placed in a hollow tree,® Among some W. 
African tribes all the bones of father or mother 
are dried and kept in a wooden chest, for which a 
small house is provided, and to which son or 
daughter goes to bold communion with the spirit.* 
For other instances of preservation of the corpse 
in the family dwelling, with accompanying rites, 
see EBE iv. 418** (Australia), 423** (Tahiti, Muong 
of Tongking, Raoul4 of W. Africa, Yumbosof S. 
America, Gilbert Islanders). In some instances 
the wife or nearest relative carries about the bones 
after they have been exhumed (Woodlark Islanders, 
Mosquito Indians; also ashes of the cremated 
body, TaculUes).^ So among the Abipones the 
bones of modicine-men were carried about by the 
tril)e in their wanderings.*^ Among the Anda- 
manese necklaces are made of a child’s bones (also 
of an adult’s) and distribut-ed among the relatives. 
The bones cure diseases and shield from attacks of 
evil spirits, tbrougli the intervention of the ghost, 
w'ho is pleased by the respect paid to his memory.** 

1 Bee art If and, 1 5 (e). 

3(1. B. Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Talcs, New York and 
London, 1898, p. 288. 

8 Sp«ncer-OilIen^ p. 468. 

4 R. H. Codrlnfi^n, JA J xlx. 216. 3 See art. Head, 6 5 . 

* A. Lo Bras, La Ligende de la mart en Basse- Bretagne^, Paris, 
1902, i. 289; W. Larminie, Irish Folk-Tales and Romances, 
London, 1894, p. 81. 

7 Herod, ill. 24. 8 flgon and Howitt, p. 244. 

V Nassau, p. 169. 

w A. 0. Haddon, FL v. [1894] 820 : NR I 731, 744, 186 ; cl. 
A'RJTiii. 280». 

*1 M. Dobrishoffer, Account qf the Abiponee, London, 1822, 
[1. 284. 

1 * E. H. Man, JAI xfi. [1888] 86 , 148, 146 ; cf. xi. [1882] 296 ff. 
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(e) Separate parts of the body are sometimes 
regarded os saored. 


(1) Finaer and (m.— P int Joints ot these, along with the 
nails, part of the lobe ot the ear, and a lock of hair, are used to 
form a family fetish with which the spirits of the dead are 
aseociated. Fresh relics are added to the fetish as new relatives 
die. It descends by inheritance (Benga of W. Africa).^ Finger* 
bones (also sometimes skulls or teem) of important men are 
preserved in a ehrlne at the village in the Solomon Islands. 
l%e ghost haunts these relics.* 

(2) The arm-hone is a saored relic among the Mara, Anula, 
and other M. Australian tribes. After a year it is given to the 
messenger who summons to the final burial rites. The messetiger 
carrying the rollo is himself saored, and, when he shows it to 
the tribesmen, they must begin their Journey to the scene ot 
the rites.* 

(S) flair and teeth.— Theeo are used as amulets by the family 
priest in praying to the dead at places other than that where 
the skulls are stored.* In Florida, Solomon Islands, in the 
private cult of a ghost, the worshipper wears as a relic a lock of 
nair or a tooth of the helpful ghost when fighting ; at other 
times it is kept in the house.* So also in the Loyalty Islands 
priests, when praying, tied to their foreheads or arms relics 
consisting of teeth, hair, or nails of ancestors. To these magical 
power was ascribeti* * 

(4) The jaw-hoMa are sometimes an Important relic. They are 
carried by the Andaman widow along with the skull and 
among the Kirlwina (New Guinea) the widow suspends the Jaw* 
bones, ornamented with lieads, from her neck.* But the most 
striking use of the Jaw-bones as a relic is found among the 
Baganda, who preserve those of kings as a precious heirloom, 
along with their umbilical cord, in temples, guarded bv heredi- 
tary custodians. The ghost was believed to cling to them and 
to give help when they were duly honoured. Jaw-bones of very 
andunt kings were thus treasured.* This is undoubtedly oon- 
nected with the Idea that a king’s or hero’s body or hcM is a 
talisman upon which the safety of the tribe or state depends. 
They are carefully guarded lest they should be removed and 
disaster follow, 


(/) 111 Hfivage custom certain articles are some- 
times connected with the mythic life of gods and 
HpiritH, and may be regarded as relics. ()f these 
the churinga of the Arunta and other Central 
Australian tribes form an example. Each one 
was associated in the Alcheringa (g.v.) period with 
a toicinic ancestor and remained on earth as the 
abode of his spiri'" when his body entered the 
ground. Such 'thurxnga and those associated with 
re I Him spirits are carofnPy preserved in sacred 
store-hor or ertnatulvinga. They are much 
venerated and are used in various sacred cere- 
monies. Wlien ill, a man may send for a churinga 
of hi.s totem, sorape off a little of it, and drink it 
in water, thus absorbing part of the essence of 
the stone endowed with attributes of the spirit. 
Besides being associated with ancestors, the 
churinga have * feelings ’ which can be soothed by 
rubbing them with red ochre. The store-houses 
are sometimes solemnly visited, just as shrines 
with relics are elsewhere. The Melanesian hero 
Qat left behind him the stump of a tree that he 
had cut down for a canoe, and men who cut down 
trees for canoes sacrifice at this stump for the 
preservation and power of these vessels.'* Among 
the Creek Indians a powerful charm carried by 
war-parties consists of parts of the horns of a 
mythic snake ; these preserve from wounds.'* In 
other instances stones may be regarded as members 
of a divinity or supernatural being, or sacred 
places or instruments are thought to have been 
instituted or handed over to men by them, or 
sacred musical instruments represent a god or 
contain his voice. 


1 Noflsau, p. 160. 

* R. H. Oodringten, The Melaneeianat Oxford, 1801, p. 268. 

5 Sp6ncer-0Ulen'», p. 640 f. 

4 Lc l*6re lAmbert, Mature et superetitione dee Jfio-CaU- 
doniene, Noumea, 1000, p. 2^f. ; cf. G. Turner, Samoa a 
Hundred Yeare Ago and Long Before^ London, 1884, p. 842. 

* Codrington, p. 133 f. * Turner, p. 

7 Man, JAl xii. 86. > /A / xxi. 482. 

* J. Rosooe, The Baganda^ London, 1011, p. 282 f. ; see altro 
art. Bamtu, voL ii. p. 867»», and art. Mouth, voL viil. p. 870». 

10 i^e J. Q. Frazer, GB*, pt. iv., Adonie, Attie, Oeirie, London, 


1014, ii. 103 ; of. If a, 4* 

11 Spencer-Gillene, pp. 128, 13211., bpp. 160 ff., 267 ff. 

1* CMrlngton, Melaneeiane^ p. 141. i* ERE lit. 403^ 
14 Cf. ill. 407^ V. 03»* \ vl. 684», ix. ^ \ 


(g) In all parts of the world, both in the hiffber 
ana in the lower culture, marks on rocks or nills 
are regarded as foot- or hand-prints of spirits, 
gods, or demons, and are in a sense their relics, 
which are sometimes regarded with veneration. 
Examples of this are found not only in savage, 
but also in classical, Teutonic, Celtic, Semitic, 
Hindu, Buddhist, and Christian folk-lore. Where 
divinities are mythically supiiosed to drive about 
in vehicles of one kind or another, and where their 
worshippers set the image of a divinity in a cart 
or chariot and drive it aTOut for ritual or magical 
reasons, such a vehicle would be regarded also os 
a relic of the god himself — his property, once used 
by him as it is now used for his irna^e. Examples 
of this ritual use occur in Teutonic religion,' as 
well as in Homan, Celtic, and Hindu cults.* 
a. Greek. — (a) The cult of relics in Greece was 
inseparably connected with that of heroes, mythical 
or real, as that in turn was linked on to the wor- 
ship of ancestral ghosts. The remains of the hero 
usually rested in the agora, and over them was 
erected the ^ chapel, but sometimes 

the grave or was in the temple of a divinity. 
The cult at the hpfpov was a cult paid to the hero’s 
relics quite as much as to the hero himself, though 
these relics were generally not visible. Their 
presence within a town or district was a guarantee 
of safety. Sometimes not even parts of the hero’s 
remains were visible. The head of Orpheus was 
buried in Lesbos or in Smyrna,* and the head of 
one of the Korybantes was buried at the foot of 
Olympus.* The supposed relics of Orpheus at 
Libethra wore never to see the sun, or the city 
would be destroyed by a boar. When they were 
exposed, the river Sys (boar) came down in flood 
and overthrew it.* Nothing further need be said 
regarding the cult of heroes whose relics rested in 
a grave (see art. Heroks and Hero-Gods [Greek 
and Roman]). There are o^’'’*Aional instances of 
bodily relics not buried * ^raves but otherwise 
preserved. The skin of " .rsyos was suspended in 
the city of Celain»-— by Apollo, according to tlie 
myth,* The alleged shoulaer-blade of Pelops was 
preserved in a bronze coffer in the temple of Zeus 
at Elis, after having been found by the fisher 
Damarmenos in the sea and identified by an oracle.'^ 
The bones of Tantalus woro kept in a bronze vessel 
at Argos, over against the grave of Pelasgos.* The 
bones of Orpheus rested in a hydria on a pillar at 
Dion in Macedonia.* The hair of Medusa was 
preserved in a hydria at Tegea.'® At the festival 
of Europa in Crete, where she was reverenced as 
Hellotis, her bones wore carried in a great crown 
of myrtle.'* 

( 6 ) When a hero died abroad, his remains were 
brought with pomp to the place of intended 
sepulture. From every city through which the 
remains passed priests, magistrates, and citizens 
thronged to meet them,^ or citizens were de- 
puted to follow in mourning. Trophies, crowns, 
and armour were offered, chaplets were sent to 
adorn the ura, and finally the most honourable 
burial was given to the hero. Examples of this 
are found in the pages of Plutarch.'* The posses- 
sion of a hero’s relics was important for the safety 
of a tow'n or state; hence such relics were often 
eagerly sought for in times of danger, even when 
they were already possessed and honoured by 
another town or district. Generally an oracle 
1 J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, tr. J. S. Stailybram, London, 
lSS2-8d, pp. 107, 820 ; Tacituz, Getm. 40. 

-’ Amnt. Mamoll. xxlil. 8 ; Greg. Tur. de Glor. Conf. 77. 

3 LuL'inn, adv. fndoct. 11 ; Conon, 46. 

4 Kiizebiuz, Preep. Etang. il. 8. 27. 

4 Taua. ix. 30. 6. 4 Herod. vU. 26. 

7 Paua V. 13. 7, v{. 22. 1 ; Pliny, HN xxviil. 4. 

8 Pau8. il. 22. 2. ®/6.ix.80. 7. 

JO lb. vifl. 47. 6. Jl Athen. xv. 678«. 

JO Pelopidae, 38 f., Demetrius, 68, Philopaemtn, 21. 
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announced that it was necessary to obtain these 
relics and told in oracular fashion where they were 
to be found, as the place of sepulture was often 
kept secret by the owners. Sometimes the actual 
discovery of their position was the result of a pro- 
digy, as when Cimon, seeing an eagle tearing at 
the ground with beak and talons, was inmir^ to 
dig there, and so found the bones of Theseus. 
Opposition was often offered to their removal ; 
hence they hud to be taken ly force or by frand ; 
and sonieUmesthe hero himself resen ted the removal 
of his relics. Once obtained, they were brought 
witli gi*eat reverence, the citizens met them with 
processions and sacrifices, they were duly buried, 
and a shrine was erected over the spot. A festival 
day was annually or oftener held in their honour. 
Many examples of this occur even in the case of 
the relics of mythic heroes, and probably they 
originated as a means of explaining local cnlts. 

Plutarch dcscribAn at aomo length the Iranalatlon of the relics 
of Theseus from Bcyros to Athens.' Herodotus tells how an 
oracle made known to the Ija(;ed»monian 8 that they would 
never conquer the Tegeana until they had obtained from the 
Te^n iemtory the bones of Orestes, which were further said 
to lie where two winds by hard compulsion blew and stroke 
answered to stroke. This proved to be a blacksmith’s forge— 
the bellows being the winds. The smith had found there a 
coffin seven cubits long containing a body of equal length. 
Having obtained the relics, the l>aoe<laomonians were now 
always superior to the Tegeans.^ Other instances occur in 
Pausanias, who saya, e. 47 ., that during a plague at Orohomenus 
the Pythian priestess announced that the only remedy was to 
bring back the bones of Hesiod from Nanpactus. A crow would 
show them the place of burial ; it perched on a rook, and the 
Ixines wore there found in a uleft.^ 

{r) In numerous instances different regions 
claimed to possess the relies or bones of the same 
hero, who had thus more graves or shrines than 
one. In all these particulars there is a close re- 
semblance to the data of the Christian relic cult, 
but one usual aspect of that cult is lacking— -the 
translation of part of the bodily relics instead of 
the whole. This occurs only in the case of the 
mythic shoulder-blade of Pelops. 

{fit) Frequently where very large bones— probably 
fossil bones of large animals— were discovered, 
they were assumed to be those of heroes of the 
past, who were thought to have been of gigantic 
size. The Syrians, having found such rones in 
the bed of the Orontes, were informed by an oracle 
that they were those of a hero.< The bones of 
Orestes were seven cubits long, according to Hero* 
dotns.* 

Huge bones, alleged to he those of the dants, were also shown 
in temples— those of Hopladamos In the temple of Asklepios 
at MegalO|)olis, and those of ileryon among the Thebans. * 

{e) Besides bones, other relics of heroes were 
preserved and lionoured. Among these weapons 
were conspicuous— the spear of Achilles in the 
temple of Athene at Phosmis, the sword of Memnon 
in tne temple of vEscalapios at Nicomedia, the 
shield of Pyrrhus over the door of the sanctuary of 
Demeter where his death took ploce.^ Of other 
relics, the lyre of Orpheus was preserved in more 
than one temple, the flute of Marsyas in the temple 
of Apollo at Bicyon, the sceptre of Agamemnon in 
Choeronea, the sandals of Helen in tne temple of 
Athene at Tapygia, at Gyzicus the stone which 
served os anchor to the Argonauts, as well as their 
ship and those of Agamemnon, A£neas, and 
Theseus in other places.* Elsewhere chariots, 
thrones, necklaces, and other things belondng to 
the mythic personages of antiquity were shown.* 

' Thet. 36 ; cf. Paiw. HI. 8 . 6 . * Herod. 1. 07 f. 

3 Paua. ix. 38. 8 ; cf. Ui. 8 . 0, vili. 86 . 8 , Ix. 20. 8 . 

4 Ib. viH. 29. 4. » 1. 68 ; cf. vill. 88 . 

<1 Paus. viii. 82. 6 ; Lucian, adv. Indcct. 14. 

^ Paua. H. 21. 6 , iii. 8 . 8 . 

M Lucian, adv. Indoet. 11 ; Apoll. Rhod. Argon. 1. 955, li. 928; 
Pans. iL 7. 0 , tx. 40. 11 ; Lykwh. 850 f. ; Apollodorua, I. 9. 27 ; 
Procop. tia J5«K. OolA. iv. 22 ; IMut. TA 0 O, 28. 

* See the liata in F. Pflster, Der RfliquitnkuU im AUvrUm^ 
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Other curious relics were the egg of Leda and the 
remains of the clay with which Prometheus had 
made man.^ These relics were shown to admiring 
travellers and pilgrims, but there is little known 
of any cult of them. The sceptre of Ammemnon 
was much reverenced at Chseroaoa, and dally offer- 
ings were made to it.* 

(/) Animal relics were also preserved — s.^., the 
teeth of the hoar of Erymanthus, the skin and 
teeth of the Calydonian boar, the bones of the 
monster to which Andromeda was exposed, and 
the like.* 

(^) As has been seen, the possession of a hero’s 
relics gave safety or victory to a city or district. 
They also promoted fruitfulness and fertility, 
warded off pestilence and famine, or caused rain 
to fall in time of drought. Many other wonders 
were related of them. Legends of their healing 
powers existed, and in many instances the sick 
were carried to tombs of heroes in order to be 
cured there by their rower.* 

3. Egyptian.— In %ypt the careful preservation 
of the mummy shows great reverence lor the dead, 
hut hardly amounts to relic-worship, as there was 
little actual cult of the dead, save in so far as the 
dead man was identified with Osiris. The cult of 
relics was largely associated with the worship of 
Osiris and witn myths of his death or disraemhor- 
ment. The burial-places of Osiris or cf his 
members are mentioned in texts giving lists of ‘ the 
graves of Osiris.* The lists vary, and in some 
instances one member occurs as a relic in two or 
moro places— numerous legs, the head at Abydos 
and at Memphis. Thus the honou. of possessing 
some of the members was claimed by more than 
one city. These sanctuaries in Grssco-Iiomau 
times were forty-two in number, each with its 
central shrine or Serapeum. 

The SerajpeumB were so called by the Greeks ' without regard 
to the distinction between the tomb of a dead bull whioh had 
become an Osiris and the sepulchre of the god-man Osiris him- 
self. But to the E^ptians they were the sanctuaries of Osiris, 
of him who dwells In the Underworld.’ 5 


Abydos owed its importance to its possession of 
the head, and its symrol was a coffer containing it, 
surmounted by two plnmes. But from the Xllth 
to the XVUtn dynasty the whole body was also 
supposed to be buried there, and an early royal 
tomb was regarded as that of Osiris. It became an 
important holy place, to which numerous pilgrim- 
ages were made, and burial near his relics was 
considered most advantageous. At Busiris was 
the backbone or * pillar * of Osiris, the ded, kept 
there as a sacred relic. It bad been discovered at 
Mendes and brought to Busiris.* Lucian also 
mentions the hair of Isis as an important relic 
preserved in Egypt.’ Herodotos refers to a curious 
myth current in the Theban district regarding 
Perseus. Here the Chemmitm had a temple in his 
honour, and here he sometimes appeared. A sandal 
worn by him was sometimes found after his visit. 
It was two onbits long, and its presence denoted 
prosperity for Egypt." As in Greece, large hones 
were shown as those of giants.* 

4« Celtic.— The Celtic cult of human heads and 
the myths respecting them show analogies with 
savage custom, and the presence of a heroA head in 
any given territory seems to have been regarded 
as a guarantee of safety against enemies and evil 


1 Paus. Iii. 16. 1, x. 4. 4. * Ib. ix. 40. 11. 

* Ib. viii. 24. 6 , 46w 1 ; Pliny, ffjf ix. 5. 

4Cf.Pans.ii. k 6 . 

5 A. Wiedemann, Migion qfths AneCent Jtgpptiant, Eng. tr., 
London. 1897, p. 217. 

9/b. pp. 216, 289; A. Erman, ffandbooJt nf J^nfP. JUUgion, 
Eng. tr., do. 1907, p. 16; E. A. W. Budge. Iwe Ood$ v 
BgypUan*t do. 1904, il. 127, OrirU and tho Mggp. Rumrrvdttnn^ 
do. 1911, i. 212 , ii. 1, 8, 18, 88 . 

7 Lueian, adv. tndoct. 14. 

8 Herod, il. 91. » FUegon, Jfir. 15. 
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influences,^ just as in classical and Christian belief 
ateut relics of hero or saint. Mythical relics of 
divinities seem to be referred to in a passa^ of the 
Rennes Ditidsenehas, where the remarkable thinira 
in the Brug of Mao Ind Oc are enumerated. 
Among these are the monument of Dagda, the 
rampart of the Morrigan, the bed of Dagda, the 
two paps of the Morrigan, the comb and casket of 
Dagaa^s wife, the stone wall of Oengus, and many 
tombs and cairns of divine or heroic personages.^ 
Certain things belonging to the Tuatha D^ Danann 
are also of the nature of mythical relics. The stone 
of Fal was brought out of Falias and used to roar 
under ove^ king who would take the realm of 
Troland. This is supposed to be identical with the 
present coronation stone. Out of Gorias came 
the unconquerable spear which Lugh had, and out 
of Findias the equally unconquerable sword of 
Nuada. Out of Murias came Dagda’s miraculous 
cauldron. Possibly actual weapons, etc. , in Ireland 
^ye^e thus connected with the cods as their relics,* 
like the churinga of ancestral spirits among the 
Arunta (§ i [/]). 

5. Christiaii. — (a) Orwins of the cult , — The early 
Christian use of relics, like the use of relics every* 
where, may be traced to aflection, which makes 
the survivors cling to the mortal remains of a 
relative or visit the place of sepulture, and to the 
instinctive reverence for or curiosity concerning 
any notable person. Added to thU in the case of 
the ‘^arly Christians w'as the desire to shield the 
remains from the malice of persecutors, while the 
belief in the resurrection and in the body of the 
living as a t. iplo of the Holy Spirit naturally 
iujrp ’ the reverence paid to the dead. It was 
h’ ;o .:eved T at spirits of saints hovered near 
thdr tom> '’ and, later, the shrines where their 
relics were preserved^— a primitive survival which 
aided the reverence paid to body, relic, or tomb. 
Feelings of reverence for the martyr’s l)ody easily 
passed over to anything which had been in contact 
with him. In the case of the hvloKi this principle 
is seen at work already in Ac 19”. As to dead 
martyrs, an early example of the preservation of 
relics occurs in the case of Ignatius. 

AfUsr )ie was eaten by the beasts, only his larger bones re* 
iimincd. These were oarried to Antioch and there placed in a 
napkin, ' as an inestimable treasure left to the church by the 
grace which was in the martyr.’® 

Another early instance is found in tho reverence 
paid to a martyr’s blood. 

Prndentius tolls how the witnesses of tho martyrdom of St. 
Vincent (a.d. 304) dipped their linen vests in his blood, so that 
it might bo a safeguard to their homes for Mnerations.® This 
custom existed in still earlier years— c.o., in the case of the 
martyrdom of St. Cj^irian (a.d. 268)— and is often referred to in 
the Acta of the martyrs. 

The extraordinary reverence shown in the 
matter of burial, care of the grave, and in tho cult 
which went on there, especially on the anniversary 
of a martyr’s passion, all aided tlie growth of the 
relic-cult. The Eucharist was celemated at the 
tomb, often on the stone slabs which covered the 
bo<ly (see art. Altar [Christian]). 

An early instance of this is found in the case of 8t. Fo1ycari>. 
' Taking up his bones, more precious than the richest jewels 
and tried above gold, we placed them where it was fltiiiig. 
There, assemliletl as we shall have opportunity, with Joy and 
gladness, we shall lie permitted by the Ixird to celebrate the 
anniversary of his martyrdom.' 7 

We can liardly doubt that the cult at the martyr’s 
tomb, if it was not an actual contiDuation of 
the pagan hero-cult, was influenced by it.® 

1 See art. Gilts, voL iil pp. 288», 800®. 

9 RCa XV. (18941 292. « Ib. xii. [1801] 67. 

4 Council of llllberis, can. 84 ; Jerome, Ep. 109 'ad Biparium,’ 
contra Vigilantxum, 8. 

B Rdatum of the Marty rdom of S. Ignatius, 12. 

8 PertaUph, v. 

7 Ep. eoneeming t\e Martyrdom of St, Polycarp, 18 ; id. 

B H. Delehaye, The Legende qf the Sainte, Eng. tr., London. 
1007, p. 106, maintains that the relic cultus is an outcome not 


Theodoret says that the Lord has substituted 
martyrs for heroes, and that churches were built 
over their tombs or relics just as temples were 
erected over tombs of heroes.' But, while the 
remains of the pagan hero generally rested in tho 
mve and were not seen the worshippers, the 
development in the Christian oultus was to a 
reverence of relics in reliquaries aud to an occa« 
sional visible exhibition of the same.* Among 
Greeks and Romans reverence for the dead forbade 
the dividing of their remains, and severe laws 
existed against violation of tombs and bodies. 
These laws continued in force under the earlier 
Christian emperors. Tho prejudice against divid- 
ing the remains of tho dead continued active in 
the Western Church, but both there and in the 
East the desire to possess the bodies of martyrs 
led to large sums oeing paid for them and to 
disputes concerning their ownership. But in the 
Eastern Church tho division of a martyr’s remains 
into relics began to prevail at a comparatively 
early period. Graves were rilled and bones stolen, 
and a trathc was begun in these, though the use of 
such relics was apparently a private one, as in the 
case of Lucilla (p. 654*). At what time precisely 
the dismemberment of bodies of saints i)egan is 
uncertain. Possibly the practice wa.s aided by 
the fact that, where martyrs were burned, nothing 
but a few bones and ashes remained, which might 
be regarded differentljy from a complete corpse or 
skeleton. But that it was already in vogue in 
the 4th cent, is shown by the law of TiicoiioBius,* 
forbidding the translation of a dead body already 
buried, tfie selling (or dismembering? [‘nemo 
martyrem distrahit’j) or buying of a martyr’s 
remains. A law of Yalentinian ill. speaks of 
bishops and clergy who were guilty of ro.jbing 
graves, apparently for the purpose of obtaining 
relics. St. Augustine already speaks of (uetended 
monks who went about selling relics of martyrs, if 
indeed they W'ere martyrs, and refers to scandalous 
abuses in connexion with the cult.^ Even in 
A.D. 59.3 Pope Gregory the Great was amased at 
the Eastern custom of disturbing tlie remains of 
saints, and, when the empress Constantina asked 
him to send her the head of St. Paul for a new 
church to his memory, he refused, saying that he 
could not divide the Iwdies of the saints, and 
|K>inted to the danger of invading their tombs. It 
was not the Roman custom to do this. He there- 
fore sent her a cloth which had been in contact 
with the body and had tho same miraculoiiH 
jmwors.® 

Inflnenoes from the Jewish or Hebrew side are not 
discernible in the Christian relic-cuJt. Among tho 
Hebrews any actual (suit of reli(;8 of tho dead was 
hindered by the idea of uncleanness whitdi attached 
to a dead body (Nu 19'”*) and by the disgrace 
which attended lack of burial. Joseph’s btjdy, 
after embalming (a custom which is here Egyptian, 
not Hebrew), was by his direction carried up from 
Egypt to Palestine and tlicre buried ; but, tliough 
it would naturally be treated with reverence, there 
is not the least evidence of a relic-cult here 
(Gn 60*”', Ex 13”, Jos 24”). The pot of manna 
and Aaron’s rod within the Ark of the Covenant 
were not worshipful relics, but in tlu! one (!ase a 
memorial of God’s mercy, in the other ‘ a token 
against tho children of rebellion’ (Ex 10”, Nu 17'^ 
lie 9^). The ‘brazen serjjent that Mosea had 
made ’ appears as an object of worsliip down to 

of hcro-worahip, i)Ut of revervneo for the martyr. There wa« a 
logit'Al and parallel development of the two without 

interdependence — 'the natural outcoiiio of an identical Mtate of 
mind under similar conditions ’ (p. 167). 

1 Apoc. vi. 3. 9 cf. Pfister, I 823, U. 4*28. 

B lx. 7 (A.1). 886). 

* de Opere Monachorum, 28, de Civ. Dei, xxii. 18. 

3 arejf, Ep. iv. 30. 
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Hezekiali’s day, but wa« destroyed by him. In 
all likelihood it was tlie iina^e of an adopted 
serpent-cult rather than a relic (2 K 18^). 

(o) Gr<mth of the cult in early f»me«.~Apart 
from the usual cult of a martyr at his tomb and 
the celebration of the Eucharist there, or the 
building of a shrine or church over the tomb, the 
use of separate relics was at first a private custom 
rather than a practice officially recognized. This 
is Huggestod in the statement made in the account 
of St. Folycarp’s martyrdom ^ that care was taken 
by the Roman authorities to prevent the least part 
of his body being taken, although many desired to 
do this and to be made partakers of his holy flesh. 
The Roman governor, at the suggestion of the 
Jews, pretend^ that the Christians might forsake 
the worship of the Crucified and begin to worship 
this Polycarp. The Acta of 8t. Fructuosus and his 
two deacons tell how the brethren collected the 
ashes and divided them. But he appeared in a 
vision to some of them and bade them restore and 
bury them in one place.* At the beginning of the 
4th cent. Optatua tells how Lucilla, a Donatist, 
was accustomed, before receiving the Eucharist, to 
kiss a relic of a supposed martyr which she had 
procured, and for this she was rebuked byCecilian, 
archdeacon of Carthage.* In the time of Diocletian 
a Roman lady, Aglae, sent her favourite steward 
to the East with gold and aromatics to obtain 
relics of the martyrs. The evidence of St. Augus- 
tine to the traffic in relics is also important as a 
witness to the private practice. But there is no 
doubt that the cult of actual bodily relics, as well 
as dust from the shrine, and cloths which had been 
in contact with a martyr’s body, was becoming 
general in the 4th cent, by which time St. Cyril 
of Jerusalem (t 386) also speaks of the wood of the 
Cross as distributed piecemeal to all the world in 
his day.^ The growing cult is also proved by the 
desire of the pagans to prevent it— s.p., in the case 
of St. Polycarp, perhaps also in that of the martyrs 
of Lyons, whose ashes were thrown into the river 
that no fragment (Xcl^avoi') might remain to give 
hope of resurrection, and in the refusal of sepulture 
to martyrs in the Diocletian persecution, lest the 
survivors should gain courage in worshipping those 
whom they regarded as gods.* References in the 
Fathers to the cult at tombs show how easily that 
could develop into a cult of separate relics. 

Oreffory of Nyssa says that to touch the tomb it a bletalnff, 
and, if it Dfi permitted to cany off dutt which hat tetUed on it, 
thii it a great dft. At for touching the remaint themtelves, 
only those who nave done to know how desirable it it and how 
worthy a recompense of prayer.^ Sfc. Chrysostom detcribot how 
the faithful gatliered in crowds round the martvrt* tombs, and 
he praises the power of the sacred remaint. Not only their 
bodies, but also their vestments are objects of homage.^ 

The custom of dividing the remains of a martyr 
is certainly found in the East in the latter Iialf of 
the 4th century. It, as well as the translation of 
the bodv, was now promoted for ecclesiastical and 
political reasons ; e.g,, the enriching of Constanti- 
nople with innumerable relics from other parts 
gave it a high standing as against the old capital 
of the West. Eastern Christians lil^erally shared 
their relics with others as an honour to the martyr 
and a widening of his circle of admirers, while it 
also flattered their own pride. The custom was 
common among the Christians of Egypt, and 
Chrysostom refers to it.® The church of Sinope 
presented many places with relics of Phocas.* 
Basil tells how the church of Sebaste gave relics of 
its forty martyrs to other districts.*® Paulinus of 
Nola placed in the church which he founded there 

1 f 17. s DCB 11. 572. 

3 Optatua, (fe Sehitm. DoixaU 1. 16. 

< Cyril, Cat. xiii. 4. * Eua ES vlil. 6 1. 

« PQ xlvl. 785, 740. 

7 Expn. in Pa, lx. 8, cxv. 5, Hem. 8, *ad pop Ant. 

* //aud. Hart. dig. 1. ^FO xl. 808 f. 

19 In Quadr. Hart. 8. 


(c. 400) relics of various apostolic martyrs, includ- 
ing also some of those of St. Nazarios sent by St. 
Ambrose.* 

As has been seen, the division of bodily relics was hardly 
known in classical Greece, or, where sejparate perte of a hero 
existed, thev were still within a grave. Yet slreody In the East 
separate relics of Buddha were known and reverenced, his 
bones, after cremation, having been divided among eight clans 
or individuals, and mounds erected over them. Buddhist influ- 
ences on the growing custom of dividing the rematne of a saint 
may be regarded as remotely poesible. 

Theologians soon began to recognize the cult of 
relics ana to supply reasons for it. They referred 
to such passages as 2 K 13**, Sir 48**'*, and 
Ac 6** 19** in support of the practice. The bodies 
of saints, formerly temples of the Holy Spirit, 
were now as worthy of reverence as their souls ; * 
or, as their bodies were instruments which God 
had used and which were destined to share in 
future bliss, this suggested continued reverence to 
them.* Their bodies were endued with mystic 
power (fljJvo/itr), or grace (xdpis Tyev/xarifc^), and so 
also were their graves,® and this power was as 
much in the parts as in the whole. *When the 
body is divided, the grace remains undivided.’ * 
He who touched the bones of a martyr receiveil 
a share of the sanctification {hyiaafiSs) from the 
pace dwelling in them.* This power was already 
inherent in saints while alive, as their alleged 
miracles showed, and it was even then apt to over- 
flow upon other objects, which coula produce 
wonderful effects also (Ac 6** 19*®). If, then, 
argues Chrysostom, clothes, handkerchiefs, and 
even the shadow of saints on earth had wrought 
such miracles, a blessing is certainly derived from 
the relics of saints by tnose wlio ifevoutly touch 
them. The relio, as containing supernatural grace 
or power, was like a spring whicn overflows and 
never grows dry, or like a light always sending 
out beams, but never losing the power of shining, 
and this power passes over to all persons or things 
brought into contact with the relic,* These views, 
apart from their theological aspect, differ little 
from the theory implicit in savage magic, as far ns 
that concerns the use of relics. 

Lucius point* out that the power in the relic forms a kind of 
ponderable stuff, and gives as an example the overflowing of oil 
In a lamp or vessel near a martyr's tomb, as if something 
material bad passed into it from the remains. Such oil had 
miraculous virtues equalling those of the relic.B 

A clear distinction was drawn, however, between 
worship paid to God and reverence to the relics of 
a saint. This was already recognized in the case 
of St. Polycarp’s relics. Christians worshipped 
{(rl^iirOai, rposKvroOfJier) Jesus Christ, but loved 
{dyaru/Aew) the martyrs and their relics ; they did 
not worship Polycarp, as the pagans avowed.® 
‘We honour the martyrs,* says St. Augustine, 
* but do not worship (colaintts) them. ’ *® St. Jerome, 
in contending against Vi^ilantins for the use of 
relics, maintains that relics are not worshipped, 
but honoured. ‘ We honour {honoramus) the relics 
of the martyrs, that we may worship {adoremus) 
Him whose martyrs they are.’ ** Popular practice 
probably went farther; and even now, in the 
opinion of leading Roman Catholic theologians, 
the supremo worship of latria may be accorded to 
relics of the Cross, the nails, the garments of the 
Saviour. 

(c) Variety ofrelica.^A relic is first and foremost 
1 Paulin. Ep. xxxii. 17. 

* Bt. John Damaso. de Fida Orthodoxa, Iv. 15. 

* St. Aug. de Cura pro Mortuia, 5. 

* St. Cyril of Jerus. Cat xviil. 16 ; St. Ohrysoa. St. Ignat. 
Mart. 

9 Theodoret,Gra>c. Affect. Curatio, 8. 

9 St. Basil. Horn, in Pa. 115. 

1 St. Basil, Hem. in mart. JulUtamt 8 ; St. Ohrysos. in 
Sanctoa Maccab., horn. i. 1. 

B DU Anfdnga dea Eeiligenkulti in der ehriatttchen KirofUt 
p. 183. 

* Mart, ef St PeIyearp^ 17. 

10 Serme 101, « de Dlverria* 


» Sp. oix. 1. 
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the bodily remains of a holy person— the whole of 
these or any part of them, even the most minute 
^antiUos reliquim, in the phrase of St. Gregory of 
Kazianzus). ^ In later theology a division as far 
as rank was concerned was mime between different 
parts of the body as relics. Reliquim intignea 
include the whole body, or its chief parts— head, 
arm, leg ; reliquia non insignea include other 
parts, and these are again divided into notabilea 
(hand, foot) and exiguca (teeth, fingers).* As 
already mentioned, the blood of a martyr was also 
a sacred relic, and the Acta describe now it was 
collected in napkins, sponges, etc., which were 
preserved as talismans. But anything which had 
been possessed by, or had been in contact with or 
in proximity to, a holy person or his relics might 
in turn become a relic. Among these were nis 
books, his instruments of torture, his garments, of 
which St. Chrysostom says ; 

‘ How great is the power of tha saints. For the hotnage of 
Christians is directed not only to their words and bodies, but 
also to their vestments.’ l 

Earth and dust from graves, coffins, and shrines ; 
oil from lamps hanging there; pieces of cloth 
[hrandca) laid for a time upon them, were all as 
efficacious as the remains themselves, as far as 
miraculous power was concerned. Flowers whitdi 
had touched a relic were also reverenced. Many 
names were in use for reliquim besides the general 
term— e.g., exuvimt buata, beneficial lipaana, in- 
nigntaj cinereSf pignora or osenia aanctorum^ etc. 

A change similar to that of the elements in consecration was 
supposed to have taken place in pieces of cloth after contact 
with the relic. Pope Gregory the Great is said to have shown 
this to some sceptical Greeks *, he out such a piece of cloth, and 
blood flowed from it.< 

Autong other relics those associated with our 
Lord naturally occupied a high place, although in 
most cases (like many other relics) they were 
fictitious. The alleged discovery of the Cross was 
accom])anie<l hy a miracle, and a few years later 
the holy wood of the Cross had almost filled the 
whole world.® Paulinus says that the part of it 
kept at Jerusalem gave off fra^ients of itself 
without diminishing, having imbibed this power 
from the blood of that Flesh which underwent 
death, but saw not corruption.® 

Calvin jeers at the quantity of wood in the relics of the 
Cross, so much that three hundred men could not carry them. 
But G. Bohault de tleury maintains that existing relics would 
measure 6,000,000 cubic miiiimetres, whereas the whole Gross 
contained at least lSO,000,000--an ingenious calculation. But 
was the ‘true’ Cross that on whhih our I^ord was crucifledf 
Honorat Nicquet, writing of the multiplication of the wood of 
the Cross, assimilates the latter to the Body of Christ in the 
Eucharist.? 


Edessa frequently from attack in the 4th century. 
The pillar to which our Lord was bound, the 
crown of thorns, the spear, sponge, and reed, the 
linen clothes, the stone of the sepulchre, and earth 
from the sepulchre or from the Holy Land, even 
our Lord’s footprints, were all relics from the 4th 
cent, onwards, and are referred to in pilgrim 
itineraries and other writings. Later knonm 
relics are the much-multiplied audarium, the 
Ixiards of the manger in the church of S. Maria 
Maggiore in Rome brought from Bethlehem in 
the 7th cent, by Pope Theodonis, and the Holy 
Coat of Treves, existing also at about twenty 
other towns. The nails of the Cross, found with it 
by St. Helena, became also much multiplied. 
Many nails, however, are said merely to contain 
filings of the originals, though they are usually 
alleged to be genuine. 

1 Orat. 1, 'contra Julian.’ 

* H. J. Wetzer and B. Welle, Kirehenlsxicori^, Freiburg 1. Br., 

4,^.iv.30. 

« Ep. 81. 

1870, vol. i. ch. 25. 
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* Horn. 8, ' ad pop. Ant’ 

I St. Cyril, Cat. iv. 10, x. 10, xiii. 4. 

? TYftwiei aaneta orueit, new ed., Antwerp, 


Duet and earth from Paleitlne were moat effloaoioua agaluat 
demons, and were brought thence In large quantities and sold 
at high prices.! Some relics of the Passion and the like may at 
first have been part of the properties used in liturgical myster>'- 
plays. 

Relics of the Virgin are mentioned from the 
6th and 7th centuries onwards. Among tlie early 
relics were a stone on which she had rested on 
her journey to Bethlehem, the pitcher and bucket 
which haa been near her at the time of the 
Annunciation, and the stool on which she then 
sat, articles of her clothing, her girdle, and her 
headband.® These and the like were to Iw seen 
in Jerusalem, Constantinople, and other Eastern 
cities. But even at this period relics of the Virgin 
were known in Western churches or in the pos- 
session of private individuals.® Probably the 
legend of the Assumption prevented the existence 
of actual bodily relics, though a lock of her 
hair was treasured by Charlemagne, and her 
milk was a favourite relic all over Western 
Europe. 

Innumerable relics of the Apostles came into 
existence as the cult increased, and at first none 
were so popular as the chains which had bound 
St. Peter and St. Paul. Chrysostom mentions 
St. Paul’s chains, and in the 6th cent, they existed 
at Rome.® Those of St. Peter were given to the 
empress Eudoxia on her visit to Jerusalem in 4.39, 
ana one of them was presented by her to her 
daughter, wife of Valentinian ill., at Rome, who 
built the church of S. Pietro in Vincoli in its 
honour. Filings from these chains enclosed in 
keys or crosses were greatly valued, and Pope 
Gregory the Groat was accustomed to send keys 
containing them as gifts.® 

(<i) Abuaea of the relic-cult, — Many of these 
relics were fauulous, but, os the reverence for 
them increased, it was natural that innumerable 
new ones should be brought to light. The inven- 
tories in churches and references in religious litera- 
ture daring the Middle Ages show the extent and 
the absurdity of the cult. Relics of the patriarchs 
and saints of the OT l)ecame common from the 4th 
and 6th centuries onwanls. Their graves and 
places connected with their lives were pointed out 
without hesitation, and are mentionea in itiner- 
aries*— c.y., the rock smitten by Moses, the cave 
of Elijah, the place where David composed the 
Psalms. Among relics were Moses’ rod and the 
horns attributed to him, parts of the burning bush, 
the bones of Isaac, hairs oi Noah’s beard, fragments 
of tlie Ark, soot from the furnace of the Three 
Children, portions of manna. Job’s dung-heap, 
feathers from Gabriel’s wings, and St. Michael’s 
buckler. Equally absurd were the breatli of St. 
Joseph, the Virgin’s milk, our Lord’s tears,’ sweat, 
blood, tooth, even the urmputium Chriati (in several 
churches),® the wood oi the three tabernacles 
which St, Peter proposeil to make, and the corner- 
stone rejected by the builders I In vain were laws 
passeil regulating the cult. The passion for relics 
Wame greater still, and the trade in them increased 
as the centuries passed. From at least the 4th 
cent, many burial-places of Scriptural and ecclesi- 
astical saints and of martyrs were alleged to have 
been discovered by means of dreams and visions, 
in which the dead man appeared and revealed the 


1 Aujf. de Civ. Dei, xxil. 8. 0. ® See roff. in Lu(jIub, p. 407. 

• Oreir. Tur. de Gloria Mart. I. 9. 11. 

* In Eph. Uom. vHi. 1 ; Orejf. Ep. iil. 30. 

« Bp. Vi. fl, vll. 28. „ 

« P. G^cr, Itinera Hieroaolymitana Soee. iv.-vni., Vienna, 
L898 (C.SJrii xxxlx.). , 

1 See J. B. Thiere, Dieurt. mr la aainte lanne de Yend&me, 


Paria, 1600. 

8 A. V. Muller, Die *hoeMieilige Vorhant Chriati' im KtUt und 
in der Theologie der Papatkirene, Berlin, 1907. For the extra- 
ordinary myitical ideas associated with this relic see also 
O. Stoll, Dot OeaehkchUUben in der Volkerpayohotogie, Leipzig, 
1908, p. 684 ff. 
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place of sepulture in order that ttk jtnartyHum 
might be built or due honour paid to him. Dream 
discovery of a saint’s remains still occurs now and 
then.* Fraudulent persons early took advantage 
of this and produced bodies of alleged martyrs. 
On the other hand, the ghost of a thief whose 
tomb was honoured as a martyr’s appeared to St. 
Martin at his prayer and avowed his real character 
and crimes. ‘ Pilgrims to the East and to the holy 
places returned with such relics as water from the 
Jordan and earth from the Sepulchre, or with false 
relics imposed upon them m return for large 
j>ayments. At a later period the Crusades, ospeci* 
ally after the sack of Constantinople, gave an 
immeiiKe impetus to the traffic in relics, by bringing 
them from the East and by multiplying in the 
Wc.st relics already known in the East. Demand 
created an extensive supply, and traffic in relics 
became one of the greaf^t scandals of the pre- 
Reformation period, while imposture was freely 
practised upon credulous and ignorant people.* 
Although prohibitions were issued by 12th and 
13th cent, councils, bishops aomotimes permitted 
the existence of avowedly false relics, on the 
ground that to undeceive the people was not 
expedient— an argument still in use. Theft of 
famous relics was not uncommon and was soon 
regarded as praiseworthy — e.g.^ when the people 
of one district or the members of one monastery 
wished to gain possession of a relic from another.^ 
Hesychius stole the body of St. Hilarion after his 
death in Cyprus in 371, and carried it to Falestine, 
but the Cypriotes maintained that his spirit re- 
mained with them. Stolen relics still worked 
miracles. In other cases actual combats for the 
possession of relics took place, as when the people 
of Tours and Poitiers fought for the body of St. 
Martin.* The desire for relics, and for the mar- 
vellous in connexion with them, led also to the 
reduplication or multiplication of the same relic in 
diirerentplnces—nuraerous bodies, heads, legs, etc., 
of the same saint ; many holy shrouds, coats, and 
the like; innumerable thorns from the crown of 
thorns, and pieces of the Cross. Indeed scarcely 
any relic dul not exist in duplicate or more.® 
Credulity and pious fraud, as well as intentional 
imposture, were responsible for many of these, 
though theologians sometimes explained them by 
a miraculous multiplication through divino inter- 
vention.^ Others maintain that each relic is only 
part of a whole, conventionally described as entire, 
or that similar relics are those of diffierent saints of 
the same name. Those explanations do not cover 
all the cases, nor even the more important of 
them. Many relics, amiin, were admitted to be 
facsimiles of an original, and, having been brought 
into contact with it, are now possessed of all its 
ndraculous virtues. 

Some attempt was made by authority to distin- 
guish false relics from true. The 5th Council of 
Carthage (A.D. 398) ordered bishops to remove 
altars raised over relics without authentic proof. 
Individual saints imimsed tests, or notable ecclosi- 

5 So3!Oinen, vil. 21; Chron. Paseh., A.n. 406; Thctxl. Lector, 
li. 2; E. Le Hlant.Lrf et le» visions des martyrs. Home, 
1892 ; P. Sainly ves, Les Saints, successevrs dts dieux, p, 82. 

5* Snip. Sev. Vila S. Mart. 8. 

» J. Ouiraud, * Lo Commerce des reliquea an commencement 
du lx® Bitele,’ Milanges dfarehSologie d d’histoire, Paris, 1802, 
p. 73 f., *Les RelJqueg rorasinea au fxe sitole,* Qwstwns d’kirt. 
et d'areh. ehrit., p. 286 ff. An association of * contrebandours 
en ossements saci^s* existed in Paris. Early examples of 
imposture are riven by Augustine, de Ojtere Monaeharum, 28 ; 
Grog. Great, Kp. iv. 80 ; Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc, ix. 6. 

* £. l.e Riant, Vol des relinus, passim. 

» Greg. Tur. Hist. Franc. 1. 48. 

^ Sue t he Second Book of Homilies of the Church of England, 
hom. xiv. pt. 8; 0. de Plancy, Diet, critique des reliques, 
passim. 

7 J. Ferrand, DisquisUio rsliquiaria sive de susdpiendo et 
suspeetoearumdim numero feliquiarumqwBin diversts eeelesiis 
servantur muUitndine, Lyons, 1047. 


astioB like Pope Gregory the Great * insisted upon 
the assurance of authenticity. Hence arose the 
custom of testing relics. Those possessed by 
Arlans and found in Arian churches were subjected 
to the ordeal by fire by order of the Spanish 
Conncil of Cussar Augustus in 592. This custom 
WAS common in later centuries, and liturgical forms 
were used in connexion with the test.* Before the 
15th cent, the traffic in relics was forbidden, as 
well as the showing of them outside a reliquary 
and the stealing of them. No new relics were to 
be venerated without due authority, and bishops 
were to prevent fictions and false documents almut 
relics from being circulated.* Where the cult was 
BO deeply rooteo, and where relics, whether truo or 
false, him already wrought miracles, not even the 
highest authority could destroy popular belief in 
them. But, as their abuse wa.s one of the griev- 
ances of the Reformers, the Council of Trent tried 
to regulate some of its more notorious aspects — 
their superstitions use, the association of filthy 
lucro witm them, and the degradation of the visita- 
tion of relics into revels — while no new miracles 
were to be acknowledged or new relics recognized 
unless the bishop of the diocese had taken cogniz- 
ance of and ai)proved them. 

(«) Relics ifi churches . — The custom of building 
a chapel over a martyr’s body gave rise in the 
time of Constantine to that of building churches 
over tombs of great apostles or martyrs. From 
the middle of the 4th cent, it also became oustonmry 
to build a church in memory of a martyr and to 
brin^j to it his relics, or to place such relics in an 
existing church. This gave rise to continual trans- 
lation of relics. The translation, whether of whole 
or of partial remains, was ettected with great rever- 
ence and pomp. It first occurred in the East, an 
early example being that of the remains of SS. 
Andrew, Luke, and Timothy to Constantinople. 
The Westerns for some time shrank from meddling 
with bodies, once they were buried, although the 
remains of St. Stephen are found first at Calama 
and then at Hippo in St. Angustiiie’s tiino, and 
oven in 593 Pope Gregory the Great wonders much 
at the Eastern custom.^ ^ Even when the West 
accepted the custom, certain restrictions were im- 
posed; 6 .( 7 ., the sanction of the prince or bishop 
and permission of a sacred synod had to bo obtained, 
as a council of Metz (813) ap})ointod. In general, 
translation came to be preceded by miraculous 
circumstances attending the discovery of remains. 
When they were brought to the place ajiimintod 
for them, crowds of all ranks came to welcome 
them and to accompany the procession with lamps 
and candles. The relics were enclosed in costly 
wrappings or in precious receptacles. Similar 
joyous scenes marked their passage through towns 
on the way. Usually the day was marked by a 
yearly commemoration besides the day of the saint. 
An early example of the manner of translation 
— that 01 the body of Phocas to Constantinople— is 
given by St. Chrysostom,* while a recent instance 
18 that of the remains of St. Aureliana from the 
Catacombs of Romo to Cincinnati in 1870. 

As the custom spread, the idea arose that no 
church was complete without relics. Traces of this 
are found in the 4th cent.,® and soon relics were 
carefully sought for to place in new churches. 
Where none could be obtained nearer, application 
was made to Rome in the 7th and later centuries, 
and a cloth {brandeum) consecrated by being held 

1 Ep. xi 64. 

s J. Mabilion, *de Probatione Beliqularum per ignem,’ Vetera 
Analecta, Paris, 1728, p. 668. 

» H. Biebert. zur vorrtiformatorisehen Heiligen- und 

Reli^ienvcrchrung, Freiburg i. Br., 1907, p. 63. 

4ip.iU.80. 

0 Oniysoa in Phoeam, 1 : of. Jerome, e. Vigilant. 5. 

4 Arnold, Ep. xxh. 1 ; nullntif, Vita Afwros. 29. 
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over the relict of 88. Peter and Paul was tent. 
Old ohurohes were also supplied with relics. Con* 
aecration of a church with relics under the altar 
was made obligatory by the 2nd Council of Nicma 
(787). As the altar had previously been built over 
the body, so now relics were placed under it, or in 
a cavity within it. There was also a reference to 
the * souls underneath the altar ’ of Rev 6*. Both 
in the Eastern and in Roman Catholic churches 
the consecration of a church is attended by the 
solemn placing of relics in the altar. The cavity 
in the aitar is known as the upulehruntt loculus^ 
or con/essio ; and in the Latin Church it must 
contain relics of two or, since 1006, one martyr. > 

In the Enstern Church antimimiat or oorponUa, consecrated 
St the dedication of a church, are used, but eeveral tnay be 
hallowed at Uie same time. Kelica are pounded up with a 
fraffranl Kum ; oil is poured over them by the biehop, and, die- 
tilling on to the oort>orals, ie supposed to give them all the 
virtue of the rolice. The Kuchariei must be celebrated on them 
for seven days, after which they are sent forth as they are 
wante<l. In use this corporal Is spread out on the altar at the 
beginning of the liturgy. It is practically a portable altar .s 

Relics were sometimes placed at doors of churches, 
where the faithful kissed them, and in various 
parts of the architecture of the building, and were 
also contained in precious reliquaries, in cuplK>ards 
on the left or rignt of the altar, or in sacristies. 
They were also carried in processions, and were ex- 
hibited to the faithful, who were blessed with them, 
generally on a specific day. Numerous pilgrims 
flocked to the place for this purpose. Soviets 
which described the relics, and also aided the 
pilgrims to follow the ceremonies at their public 
exhibition, were for sale, and contained instructions 
os to the indulgences to be obtained. 

Keoeptacles of relics, or reliquaries, had a variety of names 
(area, cqpsa, eaptella, pixidula, Hanetuatium, »erinium, thfca) 
and were lu^e of different materlals—wood, metal, 1x>ne, ivory, 
gioss. Many of them were richly ornate. 13iolr form was 
equally various. Homo were made to imitate a church, house, 
ship, tower, or sarcophagus. Home hod the form of a cross, 
others of a statuette, a bust, or a medallion. Still others were 
shaped to resemble their contents— foot, head, eta Besides 
reliquaries for use in churches, a smaller kind was made for 
carrying on the person. 

(/) Customs in connexion with relics. — Relics 
being so sacred and powerful, an early custom 
arose of taking oaths upon them. As prescribed 
by Dagobert in 630, the compurgators placed their 
hands on the capsa containing the relic. The 
accused put his hands above theirs, asking God so 
to help him and the relics under the hands which 
he holds that he may not incur guilt in the matter 
of which he is questioned.* Another custom was 
that of obtaining a saint’s advice by laying on the 
altar where his relics were a letter with a blank 
leJieet for the answer, which was sometimes given 
in writing, sometimes not at all.* There is some 
analogy here with modern methods of spirit- 
writing. The assistance of saints was also thought 
to be obtained at ecclesiastical councils by tlie 
presence of their relics.® While at first burial near 
a martyr’s grave was avoided, it soon became a 
matter of strung desire to be interred near the relics 
of a sai nt or martyr. 8t. Augustine wrote a treatise 
in support of the practice.® 

ig) Melicsandmiracles.’^ThQ veneration of relics 
soon led to the belief in them as powerful to work 
miracles. Being associated with the spirit of a 

1 For the ceremony eee Remiglus of Auxenre, de Dsd. Seel. 
0; Ponti/tealo/ Sffberi[Burtee» Boo. Publioatlona, vol. xxvll.l, 
liOndon, IS6S ; E. Mart^ne, de A ntiquis Scelesue Hitibwi, Venice, 
1788 ; ERE !. 841 f. and worki cited there ; CB, s.n. * Oonseora- 
tlon * ; L. Duoheane, Christian WorshigA^ Eng. tr., London, 
1003, p. 300 fl. 

9 J. M. Neale, Hist, o/ tks Uolv Bastsm CAureA, London, 
I860, pt. i. Introd. p. 186. For the office used see J. Goar, 
BneMmqiay Paris, 1647, p. 648. 

8 CapihUaria R^um Franc, i. 60. 

4U. RQckert, Culturgeseh. des deutsehen Veihes^ Leipzig, 
1868'64, it. 268. 

8 Marine, iii. 1, 10. 

8 Aug. de Cura pro Mortuis Oerenda. 
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dead saint or filled with his supernatural gratte, 
they were naturally Bupposed to possess such 
miraculous powers as he had possessed in his life- 
time. A comparatively early instance of this, but 
one which shows that the l>elief was already 
strongly grounded, is found in 8t. Augustine^s 
account of the relics of St. Stephen first at Calama 
and then at Hippo. He mentions as many as 
seventy accounts of such miracles already written 
within two years after the coming of tne relics. 
He describes the miracles as countless, and gives 
cases of the cure of blindness and other diseases 
even through flowers which hod coino into contact 
with the relics, of cures of gout, fistula, stone, and 
broken limbs, and of restoration of the dead to life. 
Augustine’s theory is that the martyrs died for the 
faith of Christ ana can now ask these benefits from 
Him. The miracles attest the faith which preaches 
the resurrection of the flesh to etemal life, whether 
God acts directly, producing eflccts in time, or by 
His servants, perhaps using their spirits as He uses 
men who are still in the body, or by means of 
angels— at the prayer of the martyrs. Augustine 
also refers to miracles wrought tiirough relics as 
common in his time— , through those of Protasius 
and Gervasius.' Other early instances are the 
miracles ascribed to the relics of St. (.’yprian by 
Gregory Nazianzen,® and those recorded by St. 
Gregory of Tours, especially in connexion witn the 
relics of St. Martin or with dust from the tomb of 
the martyrs of Lyons.* He also tells how a nail of 
the Ooss thrown into the Adriatic by Queen Rade- 
gund made it safe over after for navigators. Pope 
Gregory the Great, whose veneration for relics was 
extreme, cites many miracles by means of relics in 
his Epistles. Where relics were possessed by 
chuTcnes and wrought miracleB, it became common 
in the 5th cent, to hang up models of limbs which 
liad been cured-ra practice continued long after. 
At the translation of relics miracles were matters 
of frequent occurrence, os well as at their exliibi- 
tion, and at the shrines of famous saints. From 
the 6th cent, onwards, with increasing force during 
the later Middle Ages, the credulity of the {leople 
increased, and miracles by means of relics, genuine 
or false, or by means of articles in contact with 
them, or at the shrines which contained them, were 
multiplied and were frequently of the most absurd 
nature. Not only were the sick healed, the blind 
given sight, the dead raised, and demons tormented 
or chased away, but relics cured or kept oil' poison, 
had power over storms, thunder, ram or floods, 
gave victory when carried in battle, or kept enemies 
at a distance,® overcanio robbers, and supplied 
sneoour of every kind. See also art. Charms AND 
Amulets (Christian), vol. iii. p. 427*’. 

While inirocle.working rdlce in any fuven church or monastery 
were usually welcommi aa a source of revenue from the crowds 
which flocked there, these crowds were Howetimes a source of 
annoyance to the course of monostio lifc.B 

Relics were worn on tho person as amulets from 
early times, usually hanging in a case from the 
neck or in rings. They warded otY evil through 
the union of tho wearer with the saint whose relics 
were worn. Warriors placed them in the hilts of 
their swords ; kings w’ore them in their crowns and 
regalia, or parts of crowns were themselves made 
of most sacred relics — e.g., tlie Allot of the iron 
crown of Lombardy from one of the nails of tlie 
Cross. 8t. Thomas Aquinas discusses the propriety 
of wearing relics round the neck as a jjrotection, 
and approves of the practice, provided ostentation 
and superstition be avoided.® This opinion was 
challenged by other theologians. 

1 de Ciu. Dei, xxil. 8 f. 8 Oral, xvill. 

8 de Gloria Mart. i. 60 and passim. 

e Ct. Basil, Hotn. in SS xl. Mar. 8 ; Qre(]f. Naz. Horn, xvlli. 

8 J. 0. L. Gieseler, A Compendium iif BeeUsiastieal Historv* 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1848-66, ii. 811. 

8 Sumvta, II. il qu. 96, art. 4. 
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(4) Opposition to the cult of relics, — Cultured 
pai^ns taunted the Chrintiana with the cult of the 
relics of mart^s —men * hateful to gods and men ’ 
— and Julian inveighs with scorn against the prac* 
tices in connexion with the tombs and relics of 
martyrs and the worship of the wood of the Cross. 
While some of the leaders of Christian thought 
protested against the extravagances of the cult, 
most of them admitted its value. Protests arose, 
however, from time to time against the whole 
practice. Vigilantius, a Spanish presbyter, wrote 
against the cult and its superstitions, and describes 
it as idolatry and insanity. His work is known 
onljr from the violent reply of St. Jerome, who 
maintains that the souls of martyrs hover round 
their relics, but that Christians neither worship 
nor adore but only venerate relics of martyrs, in 
order the better to adore the martyrs’ God^— a 
statement hardly true of the popular attitude. In 
connexion with the iconoclastic controversy, the 
emperor Constantine Copronymus desired the aboli- 
tion of the cult of relics, though the iconoclasts 
generally had no objection to them. Many relics 
were thrown into the sea, and popular feeling was 
aroused by the loss of such as had been highly 
valued. At a later date, in the West, Claude, 
bishop of Turin (r. 817), desired to see religion 
freed from superstition, and inveighed against the 
use of relics, intercession of saints, and pilgrimages 
to their shrines, while he caused the destruction 
of relics in his diocese. He was condemned by a 
local synod. In his work, dc Pignoribus Sanctorum^ 
Guibort, ablxit of Nogent (f 1124), attacked the 
worship of saints and relics, and its many anomalies 
and absurdities— reduplication of relics— and, 
in particular, he proved the imposture of the tooth 
of Christ, alleged to be possessed bv the monks of 
St. Medard.* Among the medieevaf mystic groups 
faith in relics was sometimes set aside, though not 
by all. The pantheistic mystics of the 13th cent, 
scoffed at the reverence paid to the bones of 
martyrs,* Individual Reformers (e.g., Wyclif) and 
reforming groups before the Reformation (Wal- 
denses and Lollards) were opposed to all practices 
connected with relics, and the Reformers them- 
selves indignantly repudiated their use. Calvin 
wrote a Trait6 des reliques^ in which he pours con- 
tempt upon them and those who believe in them. 
The Thirty-Nine Articles of the Church of England 
describe the Roman doctrine concerning them as 
‘a fond thing, vainly invented’ (art. 22), and the 
Second Book of Homilies (1563) is still more 
emphatic. Since the 16th cent, the use of relics 
has been abandoned in all Reformed churches. 
Nevertheless, so strong is the instinctive feeling of 
reverence for anything pertaining to a great man 
that various things belonging to famous divines — 
letters, books, apparel, furniture, and the like- 
are carefully treasured, and are objects of interest 
and of some degree of reverence by noth Protestant 
and Catholic admirers. Further, in all Protestant 
and Roman Catholic countries relics of interesting 
personages of the past, apart from saints, are 
often treasured with every sign of interest and 
respect. 

The modern Roman OatboUo doctrine of relics is based on 
that of the earlier thcol^ans already cited, and is set forth by 
the Council of Trent. The bodies of saints and martyrs were 
the temples of the Holy 8piiit and members of Christ, and will 
be raised to eternal life. Therefore the faithful should venerate 
thorn. Through them l>eiiefit8 are bestowed on men by God. 
Hence those who deny the power of relics and the folly of the 
visitation of them are to be condemned. Reference is also 
mode by the Catechism of Trent to such poseagee oe Ao 
2 K Sir 4Si*. J. H. Newman finds in the view which 
Christianity takes of matter os susceptible of grace, and in the 

1 Kp. eix., * od Riparium,' e. Ktoifant. viU. 4. 7. 

s PL civi. 067 If. ; Gieceler. iii. 886. 

I R. M. Jones, Studia in Myatieal PeligioUf London, 1800, p. 


foot that matter os well so epirit recovered through the Incar- 
nation, Atonement, and Resurrection what it hod lost oe a 
result of the Fall, a sufflolent reason for the sanctity of ralias.1 
Although modem Roman Catholic theologians deprecate the 
extravagances of the relio-cult, they find some iustifloation, e.g . , 
for keepini^ up that of doubtful relioe in the scandal which 
might be given to ignorant minds long oocustonied to regard 
them with devotion, if they were removed. Whether relics are 
authentic or fletitious, if the prayer mode before them is 
sincere, that is all that matters.^ 

6. Conclusion. — Although reverence for the 
remains of the dead or the treasuring of some of 
their more personal belongings is natural and 
instinctive, the preservation of these remains in 
whole or in part for veneration, or as incentives to 
greater faithfulness and goodness, or as reminders 
of the example offered by the lives of their whilom 
owners, is a forcing of that instinct beyond its 
legitimate place. There is not a little that is 
barbaric in the dividing up into larger or smaller 
fragments of the mortal remains of a saint and 
disseminating them over a wide area even for 
purposes of veneration. The admitted great un- 
certainty which surrounds any relic, the certainty 
of impudent fraud in tho case of many, the gross 
superstitions and abuses to which they have given 
rise and which have attended the cult from early 
times, far outweigh any positive good which they 
over have done. 

There are some curious likenesses between the 
classical and the Christian cult of relics. Circum- 
stances attending the discovery and translation of 
relics, the rivalry of different places for them, 
fighting for or theft of them, falsifying and reduj)Ii- 
cation, the respect shown to tliein, the miracles 
and prodigies associated with them, the safety 
expected from them, are instances of these.® But, 
while the influence of the pagan cult of relics upon 
the origin of the Christian cult may be affirmed, 
most of these likenesses owe their existence to 
similar results following from similar conditions, 
rather than to influence from the pagan side. 
There is also the fundamental difference already 
noted— viz. that pagan relics of heroes wore almost 
invariably enclosed in a tomb, were not divided 
up, and were not visible, while those of saints were 
at an early date dismembered, enclosed in reli- 
quaries, and nuuie visible to the faithful. 
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J. A. MacCulloch. 

RELICS (Eastern).— The worship, adoration, 
or veneration of relics is widely diffused in Asia, 
and is not wliolly confined to the adherents of any 
one relimon, although chiefly practised by Bud- 
dhists. The Tridentme definition of relics as oom- 
prising * (1) the bodies of the saints, or portions of 
them, (2) such objects as the saints made use of 
during their lives, or as were used at their martyr- 

t An Essay on the Development td ChriHian Doctrine, 
London, 1846, p. 870 L 

• CS xii. 738 ; L Pnoheono, Paetes Spiscopaux de Pancienne 
Oaule, Paris, 1894-1900, L 84a 

* Cf. the examples In f | a, 3, and s> and *bK> the deUdlf in 
Saintyree, p. 28 ff. 
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dom,’* applies to non*Ghristian Asiatic usage. 
Class (1) IS known to the Buddhists as iaririka^ 

* body-relics/ while class (2) is termed j9ari5Ac^tJka, 
I objects used/ the term * used ’ being understood 
in a wide sense as connoting * closely connected 
with.’ 

In Asia relic- worship rests on the same founda- 
tions as in Europe. The relics may be venerated 
simply as memorials of the sainted dead* serving, 
like images, as points of attachment for the rever- 
ence and devotion of the pious ; or they may be 
regarded as intrinsically poasessing magical powers 
which enable them to work miracles. The treasur- 
ing of relics as memorials or souvenirs of the dead 
is a natural exhibition of emotion to which no 
objection can be taken, but, when the relics are 
believed to possess intrinsic magical properties, 
the veneration of them passes into rank supersti- 
tion, open to every kind of abuse and fraud. The 
transition from the sentimental to the superstitious 
veneration of relics invariably takes place in all 
countries, so that the innocent sentiment is for- 
gotten while the superstition develops a vast 
mythology. The Buddhists further hold that the 
honouring of relics is an act of the highest merit, 
conferring much personal benefit on the worshipper. 
In this article we propose to give a sketch of the 
most prominent features of relic-worship as prac- 
tised in Asia throughout the ages by the followers 
of non-Christian religions. 

1. Buddhism. — 'riio Buddhist cult from the 
earliest age of Buddhism, as it is known to us from 
the most ancient remains and documents until the 
{iresont day, has always been characterized by the 
prominence of relic-worship. The practice is older 
even than the historical religion of Gautama 
Buddha, and may be traced back to the time of the 
half-mythical ’former Buddhas’ about whom so 
little nas been ascertained. A great tower, or 
Httlpay a few miles from Srilvastl enshrined the 
relics of Ka^yapa Buddha, the predecessor of 
Gautama. The relics comprised his entire body. 
Tiiat statement seems to indicate that in the 
remote times when KftAyapa lived burial rather 
than crenmtion was the approved method for dis- 
posing of the remains of a notable saint,* The 
erection of the stvpa was ascribed to A6oka, but 
his building must have been raised on the site 
of a more ancient memorial. 

A footprint reputed to be tliat of K&^yapa 
Buddlia was venerated at a place to the west of 
the Indus.* Hiueii Tsiang saw a miraculous image 
of the same ‘former Buddha’ to the north-west 
of the Bodhi'tree. The pil^ims also note the com- 
memoration of the birth-^accs of Krakuchanda 
and Kanakamuni (Kon&gamana), the other semi- 
historical ‘former Buddhas,’ who preceded KiUiyapa. 
Asoka, in or about 255 B.C., enlarged for the 
second time the stupa of the last-named saint, and 
almost certainly that building must have contained 
relics of his body. Other notices of a similar kind 
exist. The inference is reasonable that relic- 
worship had been established as an element in the 
cult of the ‘ former Buddhas ’ centuries before the 
^pearance of Gautama Buddha in the world. 
Tlie religion of the ‘ former Buddhas,’ whatever it 
was, seems to have arisen in the snb-IIimfilayan 
plain lying to the north of the modem Bast! 
district in the United Provinces. The origin of 
Buddhist relic • worship, consequently, may be 
assigned to the same region. 

Relic-worship as practised by the followers of 
Gautama Buddha began with the proceeding 
connected with his funeral, when the relics of ms 

1 CoTM. THd^ MM. xxiv., M qiiotsd in xxiU. 60. 

SFa-Hian, Travels, ch. xxl. ; Hiuen Tiisng, in 8. Besl, 
Buddhist Records of the Western World, London, 1906, ii. IS. 

* Voyage ds Bong Fun, ed. E. ChayaiinM, Hanoi, 1908, p. 42. 


burnt body were collected by the Brfthman named 
Drona and distributed among eight ‘kings.’ 
Drona himself retained the vessel in which the 
fragments were mthered together, while another 
Brfthman took the embers from the pyre as his 
share of the sacred s|xiil. Ten famous monuments 
were erected accordingly over the relics tlms 
obtained, and in due course each appears to have 
become the centre of an important group of 
religious establishments. The story of the dis- 
tribution of tho relics, as told originally in the 
Mahdparinibbdna Sutta * and retold in a multitude 
of other books, need not be repeated here. 

Tlie fragments of bone deposited with extreme 
reverence in the early stilpn at PiprawS on the 
Basti-Nep&l frontier by the Sfikyas of Kapilavastu 
may represent one of tlie original eight shares. 
Relic-worship clearly must have been a well- 
established ])ractice long before the death of 
Gautama Buddha. From the time of that event 
{c, 483 B.c.) until now it has always been one of 
the most prominent features of tho external 
Buddhist cult, closely associated in India, Ceylon, 
and Burma with all holy localities and places of 
pilgrimage, and consequently with the develop- 
ment of religious art in every form. Buddhists 
believe that their Master himself directed the 
veneration of his relics as a pious duty. Whether 
he did so or not, the supposed duty has been 
zealously performed. 

The four canine teeth, the two collar-bones, and 
the frontal bone of Buddha were termed tho 
‘seven great relics.’ The other fragments, which 
wore numerous, were believed to comprise grains 
no bigger than a mustard seed.* The rencs so 
collected were gradually dispersed all over the 
Buddhist world, the dispersal ^ing associated by 
legend with the name of A4oka. Some of tho 
nieces, genuine or supposititious as the case may 
be, have become the subject of long histories, 
among which the story of tne tooth-relic in Ceylon 
is tho most famous. The reputed hairs and nail- 
parings of Buddha, which have supplied many 
reliquaries, are voiiorated as fervently as the 
relics believed to have come from his funeral pyre. 
The paribhoaika relics, or objects in some way 
connected closely with tho person of Buddha, 
command similar reverence. The Buddhist passion 
for relic-worship is so ardent that anything said to 
1)0 a relic is certain to secure much iN)pular atten- 
tion, without serious criticism of its genuineness. 
Tho relics need not be either those of Bmhiha 
tiimself or objects associated with him personally ; 
fragments of the bodies of the saints and things 
used by or connected with them are valued almost 
as highly. The Tibetans carry their interest in 
relics of recently deceased or even living Lamas to 
a disgusting extreme.* 

The smaller objects of veneration naturally were 
enclosed in suitable reliquaries or caskets, which 
were made of various materials, including among 
others soapstone or steatite, rock-crystal, bronze, 
silver, and gold. Many examples have been dis- 
covered In India, Ceylon, and elsewhere. Three 
^ecially notable examples may be mentioned. 
The earliest known specimen appears to bo the 
steatite reliquary found in the extremely ancient 
Piprllwft stupa, erected probably soon after the 
death of Buddha. There is reason to believe that 
the fragments of bone in that casket were genuine 
relics of Gautama Buddha, and that they were 
enshrined not long after his decease by his Sakya 
clansmen ; but absolute proof of tho genuineness 
of the relics is necessarily unobtainable, and the 

lSBBy\. [19001 181 IT, 

* Dijfandet, The UJe or Legend of Oaudama*, U. 89. 
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p. 397. 
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date of the monnnient is the snbiect of differences 
of opinion.* The reliquary, with a crystal bowl 
and other vessels, stood on the bottom oi a massive 
oofter measurin}? 4 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 84 in. by 2 ft. 
24 in. constructed with perfect skill from a single 
block of fine Handstone. Another exceptionally 
interesting reliquary is the gold casket from a 
sfiTjaa at lilniarlln between K&bnl and JaUl&bfid, 
enriched with Hellenistic ropoussd figures. A 
third is the Kani^ka ca.sket made of an alloy of 
copper and found in the mins of the great stupa at 
Pesnftwar.* 

Tlio pion.s people who deposited relics in care- 
fully-prepared, costly receptacles usually honoured 
the precious fragments by placing with them a 
multitude of obiects of intrinsio or artistic value, 
including jewellery of various kinds. All the 
known examples of ancient Indian jewellery seem 
to come from such honorific deposits. The work- 
manship lioth in metals and in gems is of hi{^h 
quality. We are thus indebted to relic-worsmp 
for the greater part of such knowledge as we 
possess concerning the jeweller’s art in ancient 
India. 

Relics, whether kanrika or paribhogiha^ w'ero 
usually secured against accidents by burial in a 
stupa {thvpa, * tope,’ * dagoba’), which in its early 
Indian form was a low solid cupola of massive 
masonry, with a relio-chamber in the interior, 
ordinarily placed near the base. Such buildings, 
although not so difficult to enter as the Egyptian 
pyramids, were sufficiently impenetrable to offer 
no small degree^ of security. Some ancient monu- 
ments of the kind preserve their secret inviolate 
to this day, some were despoiled ages ago, and 
others have yielded their treasures to keen archm- 
ologists in recent times. Although stHpas were 
built occasionally merely as memorial tow'ers to 
mark sacred spots, and in that case contained no 
internal chamDer, most of them in ancient times 
were erected specially for the purpose of endirin- 
ing in safety highly venerated relics of either 
Buddha or his sainta The modem chorten 
the equivalent of the stflpa in Tibet, rarely con- 
tains relics. 

The story of the stupa as an architectural form, 
beginning witli the low solid hemisphere of 
Piprftwa and ending with the slender Chinese 
pagoda, i.M a long one. That long development 
would never have taken place but for the cult of 
relics, ^ Most of the important OToups of early 
Buddhist sacred buildings, especially in India and 
Ceylon, comprising monasteries, temples, and 
structures of many other kinds, were formed round 
a relic stUpa a.s the nucleus ; an<l in that way the 
worship 01 relics may be described with approxi- 
mate accuracy as being the foundation of tne art 
of architecture in its application to the special 
purposes of Buddhist religion and public worship, 
Reginald Farrer justly observes ; 

' It is tbanks to the cult of relics that Oeylon poesesses such 
a store of ancient shrinea And the trememloae artistic 
impetus that the competition oi shrino-building arooMd wm of 
inusUmable service to national activities, to toe oonsolldation 
and contralizatlon of the Oinhaleso Kingdom.** 

The same cause operated more or less In other 
countries of Asia in the same way; just as in 
Europe the citlhedrals at Gloucester and many 
other places were built from the proceeds of the 
offerings of pilgrims visiting the enshrined relics 
of reputed saints and martyn. 

The siHpas erected in Buddhist oountries to 
provide siue custody and permanent honour for 
relics include some of the largest buildings in the 
world. The most considerable structures of the 

1 Soe I A xxxvi. [19071 117-124. 

* Y. A. Smith, A Hist, of IHns Art in India and Csffon, 
Oxfoid, ieil, pla Ixxiv. Ixxr. 

* In Old Cepton, London, 1008, p. 283. 


kind still standing probably are those to be 
found in Ceylon and Burma. The ancient sMpa 
at Anurftdhapura in Ceylon, commonly, although 
inaccurately, called the Jetawanardma, stands on 
a stone platform nearly 8 aores in ext^t, and is 
still 251 ft. high. The Shw6 BagOn pago^ at 
Rangoon, a more modem building, 968 ft. nigh in 
its existing form,* is reputed to contain within its 
mass eight hairs of Gautama Buddha, as well as 
the bathing-garment of Kiliftyf^, the water-dipper 
of Kon&gamana, and the staff of lil^akuohanda — 
i.s, articles used by the three latest of the * former 
Buddhas.’ 

Among the destroyed stHpas, one of the greatest 
was the famous monument at Peshfiwar constructed 
c. A.D. 100 by Kani^ka {q.v.). The relic-casket 
excavated from its foundations has been referred 
to above. 

The gigantic monument at Boro Budar in Java 
is essentially a stOpa^ hut there is no record of its 
erection or of the relics which may lie hidden 
somewhere in its locessos. 

Buddhist public worship in India and Ceylon 
during the early days centred in the TeWa-stvpftSt 
which formed the goals of innumerable pilgrim- 
ages. Kings emulated one another in the lavish- 
ness of the ceromonial with which the relics were 
first enshrined and then from time to time exhibited 
to the faithful. The best descriptions of such 
ceremonies are those given repeatedly in the 
Mahdmmsa, a monastic chronicle of Ceylon, 
written about the 5th century a.d. 

Ch. xlx. relates how the site of the Mah&vih&ra was ronse- 
orated In the presence of an enorraoas internatioual esseinbls^e 
of monks, including deputations from the foreign lands deeig- 
lukled as Pallavabhogga (Y Persia) and * Alasanda the city of the 
Tones,* probably meaning Alexandria in Egypt Oh. xxx. Is 
devoted to an exposition of the glories of the spacious relic- 
chamber, and oh. xxxi. describes fully the enshrining of Ute 
relics and the many miracles accompanying the act The 
theory governing the proceedings is frankly stated at the end 
of ch. XXX. in these words ; 

* If the wise man who is adonied with the good gifts of faith, 
lias done homage to the blessed (Buddha) the supremely vener- 
able, the highest of the world, who is freed from darkness, 
while he was yet living, and then to his relics, that were die- 
Mrsed abroad by him who had in view the salvation of nian- 
kind ; and if he then omleratands—*' herein is equal merit”-- 
then Inrleed will be reverence the relics of the Sage oven as 
the blessed ^uddba himself) in his lifetime. ’ * 

The same intense belief in the efficacy of relics 
still prevails ; and, when occasion arises, as on the 
presentation of the Piprftwa relics to the king of 
Siam, the sacred objects are welcomed with extreme 
enthusiasm, although the splendour of the ancient 
ceremonial in Ceylon may not be emulated. 

In A.D. 1763 certain pagodas at Shweho in Burma 
were dedicated by the four queens of the reigning 
monarch. At the close of 1902, thieves having 
rifled the contents of one of the buildings, the 
local authorities decided to open the other pagodas 
and remove the treasures enshrined in them to a 
place of safety. A silver scroll, forming part of 
the deposit and then taken out, records the motives 
which mflnenoed one of the royal ladies to erect 
her i)agoda. 

* Finally,* ahe observes, ' by virtue of the merit acquired by 
me through building thia pagoda, in which the relics of Buddha 
are enshnned, may I enjoy such happiness and prosperity ae 
oannot be disturbs and detracted [from] in every form of exist- 
enoo oountiDg from the present one tUl the attainment of 
ilftrodpa, and, like YlaUtnk and Queen Anoja, may I attain 
Nirvdx^a, without the necessity of further transmigration, at 
the feet of the coming Buddha Ari Metteyya.* In the preceding 
sentenoes Her Majesty had invoked similar benefits (or ths 
king, ths members of the royal (amily, the ministers and 
officials, and had prayed that * the spirits of the pagodas, trees, 
the earth, and the idey, toirether with the wres, ffhoms, and 
ghosts, woo Inhabit the deemvitioe of the eartn,* might share in 
Eermeritandkeepoonetant watch and ward over her pagoda.* 

Tbe document affords interesting and conclusive 
proof that the modem practice of relic-worship in 

1 jrJ9f4* xxS. m^. * Tr. Geiger, p. 208. 

* Ann. Rtp. Arskml. Sarast India, 1008^, ^ 160. 
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Buddhist countries is turned to extremely practical 
purposes. The relics are regarded as an excellent 
and profitable investment. It is clear that in the 
Shwebo case no trouble whatever was taken to 
verify the allei^ relics, because another scroll in 
one of the adjoining pagodas declares that the 
relics of Buddha consisted of 3001 lar^ pieces, 
with the same number of small pieces, oesides a 
multitude of other fra^ents still more minute — 
which is manifestly incredible. The so*called 
relics wore placed in an amber bowl of great value, 
which was enclosed in a miniature pagoda made of 
silver, gold, and glass. The miscellaneous objects 
deposited in the relic*cluunbers as honoriiio and 
protective additions by the queens include an 
extraordinary variety of things, hundreds in 
number, and duly catalogued in the accompany- 
ing inscriptions. Besides many jewels and articles 
of gold and silver, the collection comprises copper 
or brass models of war-boats, cannon, and arms 
of various kinds. The ligures of soldiers, horses, 
and elephants, with the miniature guns and 
weapons, were intended to protect the relics. 

Tnirtj^-four years later (1797) P. Hiram Cox, 
the British Resident at Rangoon, was allowed to 
inspect the collection prepared for d6t>08it in 
another new pagoda, the relic-chamber of which 
moosured no less than 614 ft. square on the inside. 
The objects deposited, although not quite so varied 
in character as those collected by the queens, were 
numerous and included the strange item, * one of 
Dr. Priestley’^ machines for impregnating water 
with fixed air.’ Ancient honorific deposits were 
ordinarily restricted to jewellery — using that term 
in a wiue 8ense->and coins, including specimens 
valuable as rarities or curiosities. That practice 
explains the freq^uent occurrence of Roman coins 
of various reigns in the stupas of Afghanistan and 
the Pan jab. 

Relic- worship attained its highest prominence in 
ancient India and Ceylon. Burma comes next in 
devotion to the cult. In all other Buddhist 
countries the adoration of relics is but a minor 
incident of popular religion. The Sera monastery 
to the north of Lhasa prides Itself on the possession 
of the metal thunderWt {vajm, or dorje) of the 
god Indru, which fell down from heaven, and was 
used by Buddha; but Tibet, on the whole, sots 
little store upon ancient relics, while keen on 
the quest of relics, even the most offensive, of 
recent or living Lamas, which are believed to 
possess magical curative properties of the highe.st 
value. 

Certain monasteries in China rejoice in their 
custody of famous relics ; but the number of not- 
able places of the kind does not seem to Ins great. 
One of the most celebrated of such places is the 
temple, or stfipa, on the Five-i>eakeu Mountain 
(U-tai-shan) in N. China, built by a VVai sovereign 
in the 5th century.^ The absunlity of the cult of 
relics has not escaped the ridicule of Chinese 
scholars. In A.D. 819 Han Wan-kung, an eminent 
writer and statesman, deeply ofleude^l the reign- 
ing emperor by mocking at the honours paid to an 
alleged finger-bone of Buddha, preserved at a 
pagoda in the prefecture of Fung-tseaug. His 
candour was punished by official degradation, and 
he narrowly escaped executiou. But ordinarily, 
in all countries, sceptics have been content to pre- 
serve a discreet silence. 

Japan, Korea, and Siam seem to care little for 
relics properly so called, although the Siamese 
venerate a much-esteerned alleged footprint of 
Buddha. 

Burma excepted, most modem Buddhist countries 
prefer to expend their devotional enthusiasm on 

1 Sylvain Levi, U Nival, ParU, 1906, L SS5 ; P. Landon, 
Lhwta, London, 1906, ii. Z67. 
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inures rather than on alleged relies. Sometimes 
copies of the sacred books serve the same purpose 
as relics and sje used to consecrate by their 
presenoe stUpa^ or pagodas, built primarily to gain 
a store of merit for the donor. 

In Burma *pa(;odaf are built over reUoi of the Buddha, or 
modele of them, over the ei^ht utensils of a mendicant, or 
imitations of them, and over copies of the sacred liooks.' ^ 

* No work of merit,’ the same author observes, * is 
so richly paid as the building of a pagoda,* and 
the structure, in order to have proper efficacy, 
must be sanctified by the inclusion of relics, if 
practicable, and, when they are not available, by 
the l>est procurable substitute. In ancient India 
also copies of sacred texts, such as the twelve 
Niddnas or the so-called * Buddhist creed,’ were 
often used as a substitute for relics in order to 
give the requisite sanctity to a sliipa or an 
image. 

a. Br&hmanical Hinduism.—The veneration of 
relics seems to be practically unknown to Br&h- 
manical Hindus, one reason neing that their ill- 
defined religion has no recognized founder like 
Jesus Christ, Buddha, or Muhammatl. All ac- 
counts agree that the rude log which docs duty as 
the im^e of Jagannath at Puri encloses a 
mysterious deposit which is transferred when the 
image is periodically renewed ; and, according to 
one story, the deiK>sit consists of the bones of the 
demi-god Kfi^na.^ If the deposit really consists of 
bones, the fact may be regarded as a survival of 
Buddhist relic-worship. The cult of Jagammth 
certainly is connected with Buddhism.’ 

It would be difficult to specify any clear instance 
of relic- worship practised by Brahmanical Hindus. 
The honours paid to reputed footmarks of Vi^nu 
( Vifttu-pada, -pdduka) resemble those rendered by 
the Jams to the vestiges of their Tirthahkaras, 
and by Muhammadans to those of their Prophet, 
but are not exactly relic-worship. 

3. Jainism. — The statement of Fergusson, that 
the Jains ‘ have no veneration for relics,’* although 
possibly true for the present day, is not quite 
correct with reference to ancient times. Jain 
stHpas, indistinguishable from Buddhist ones in 
appearanoe, were numerous, and some of them 
may have contained relias, although no record of 
the existence of such contents has oocn published. 
Bhagwan L&l IndrajI, referring in general terms 
to Jain literature, asserts that the early Jains 
honoured bone relics of tlie Tirthahkaras, corre- 
sponding to Buddhas, and that survivals of tlie 
ancient relic- worship may be traced in modern 
practice*. 

He states that 'at the present day tho Jain SMhux of the 
Kharatara gachehha use for worship a flvL>-t.(H)thfd Randal 
l^blet called thdpana, and this is a copy of the jaws of the 
Tirthaiikaras. So the Jaina nuns or srulhvis U 80 for worship as 
thapand a kind of shell (iaiikha), whicti they take to be tlie 
knee-bones of MahilvirasvainL’ ^ 

A Jain stilpa was built in honour of Akbar’s 
friend and teacher, Hiravijaya Sviri, wdio was 
cremated in A.D. 1592 at tJna or Unnatpur in the 
Junugai-h State, K&thiftwar. Various miracles 
having occurred at the spot, tho stiipa wa.s erected 
to mark the holy ground. It has not liecn de- 
scribed, and may or may not contain relics.® 
Recent European works on Jainism do not make 
any allusion to either relic-worship or stums. 
Mrs, Stevenson, however, mentions that cliilJless 
women attending the funeral of a nun strive to 
tear a piece from tho dead sddhvVs dress, believing 

1 Hhway Yoo (J. O. Scott), Burma, London, 18S0, p. 12 a 

» W. Ward, A View of the Hist., Lit., and Mythology qf the 
Hindoos, Serampore, 1815, ii. 16.H. 

» See N. N. Vaau, The Modem Buddhism and its FoUowers in 
Orissa, Calcutta, 1011, p. 168. 
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0 AcUs du sixUme eongrtt dlOrienlalistst, Paris, 1865, pt. ill. 
p. 142. 

6 JainorShOsam, Benares, Yira B. 2487, A.D. 1910, p. 128. 
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that it will ensure their having children.* That 
practice is a near approach to relic- worship. 

4. Muhammadanism.— Although the treasuring 
and veneration of relics are hardly consistent with 
the spirit of Islam, MusalmAns have followed to 
some slight extent the example of their heathen 
neighbours and have been tempted occasionally to 
cherish and reverence tangible memorials of tneir 
Prophet. Such limited compliance with non- 
Muslim practice has not produced any considerable 
effects, and the few instances of Muhammadan 
reverence for relics which can be cited are detach^ 
phenomena with no special significance. Certain 
places pride themselves on the pobsession of hairs 
from Muhammad’s beard. Two such relics (dadr) 
were brought to Bijftpur in the Deccan, India, at 
some time in the reign of Sultan Ibr&him 11 . 
*AdilshAh of Bijfipur (1680-1626), and were de- 
posited in a palace now known as the As&r Mahal, 
* Relic House,’ where they are treated with much 
reverence. Even foreifm Muhammadan j^tentates 
send rich ofierings in nonour of the relics, which 
are venerated by a special ceremonial on the 
Prophet’s birthday, 12th Rabi’ i. ^ The box in 
which they are kept is never opened, so that * no 
one living has seen the relic.’* Rohrl (RUrhi) in 
Sind boasts of a similar treasure, a single hair, 
which is kept in a jewelled gold case in a shrine 
named the War, or WftI, MubArak, a building 
erected for the purpose by NOr Muhammad in or 
about A.D. 1745. The relic is exhibited to the 
faithful once a year, when, by means of some 
trick, it is made to rise and fall, the movement 
being regarded by the crowd as supernatural.* 

* 111 the Mofoil snnies, before the Introduction of Ruropesn 
tactics, an elephant always marched in the van, bearing on its 
head a long pole, from which floated a large flag. Sometimes 
this was tmlowed by another elephant carrying a rich howdab, 
on which was placed a box containing a urloiiless relic, which 
usually was, if one may believe it, an actual nair from Mahomet's 
beard.’# 

Certain relics of the Prophet are kept in the 
Topkapu Palace at Constantinople and visited by 
the Sultan at the beginning of a new reign.* 

The reputed footprints of the Prophet on rocks 
or slabs of stone are venerated in many places, 
whic-h need not bo specified. J. Burgess mentions 
examples at Ahmadabad, Caur, ana Delhi,^ and 
many more might be collected from various 
countries. The honours paid to the tombs of 
numerous or reputed siiints, in Muhammadan 
lands are near akin to relic-worship, but are not 
quite the same thing. 

LiTRRATirsa*— Innutnerabls books dealing with the Buddhiet 
cult treat more or less fully of relio-worship. Some of those 
booki have been cited in the text. Works deserving of special 
mention are : trr. of the travels of the Chinese Pilgrims, 
especially Fa-Hian (g.v.) and Hiuen Tsiangfsee YuAX-OuwANa), 
hv various authors; P. Bljgandet, The Li^e or Legend 0 ) 
Qaudama*, popular re-issue, 2 vole., liondon, 1914 ; H. Kem, 
Manual of inaian Buddhism, Strassburg, 1800 ; R. Spence 
Hardy, Koalem Monachiem, London, 1860, A Manual of 
BudhUm^, do. 1680; M. Monier - Williams, Buddhitn^. 
do. 1890, lect xvii. ; J. Pergusson, Mitt, of Indian and 
JCaetem Architecture'^, 2 vols., do. 1910; H. H. Wilson, 
Ariana Antiqua, do. 1841; MaMvaihaa, tr. L. O. Wilesiftha, 
ColomiK), 1889 ; tr. W. Geiger, The Mahavafhta ; or, Tm Great 
Chronicle of C^lon, London (PTS), 1912 ; L. A. Waddell, The 
Buddhism of Tibet, or Lamaism, do. 1896 ; A. Wylie, * Bud- 
dhist Relics,* in Chinese Researehee, Shanghai, 1897 ; W. P. 
Yetts, ' Notes on the Disposal of Buddhist Dead in Ohina,’ 
JRAS, 1911, pp. 099-726. 

Vincent A. Smith. 


1 The Heart of Jainism, London, 1016, p. 282. 

3G. Watt, Indian Art at Delhi, 1903, London, 1908, p. 481. 

# BG xxiii. [1884] 620-628. 

# A. W. Hughes, Qazettur of the Provinee ofSindl^, Bombay, 
1876, p. 679 ; 11. Cousens, Arehaol. Survey Progress Report of 
W. India. 1896-97, do. 1897, p. 9; JGl, s.v. 'Bohri,' with 
amended date. 

# J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Customs and Ceremonies^, 
tr. H. K. Beauchamp, Oxford, 1906, p. 672 f. 

6 Morning Post, 2Mh April 1009. 

7 Archceol. Survey of W. India, vUl. [1906] 20. 


RELIEF CHURCH.— See Presbttbbianism. 

RELIGION. — I. Introduction, — 2. The 
lubject.— From time to time men find theinselveg 
forced to reconsider current and inherited beliefs 
and ideas, to g[jain some harmony between present 
and past experience, and to reach a position which 
shall satisfy the demands of feeling and reflexion 
and give confidence for facing the future. If, at 
the present day, relidon, as a subject'of critical or 
scientific inquiry, of noth practical and theoretical 
si^ificance, has attract^ increasing attention, 
this can be ascribed to (a) the rapid progress of 
scientific knowledge and thonght ; (6) the deeper 
intellectual interest in the subject; (c) the wide- 
spread tendencies in all parts of the world to 
reform or reconstmot religion, or even to replace 
it by some body of thought, more ' rational ^ and 
‘scientific* or less ‘superstitious*; and {d) the 
effect of social, political, and international events 
of a sort which, m the past, have both influenced 
and been influenced by religion. Whenever the 
ethical or moral value of activities or conditions is 
questioned, the valne of religion is involved ; and 
all deep-.Htirring experiences invariably compel a 
reconsideration of the most fundamental ideas, 
whether they are explicitly religious or not. 
Ultimately there arise problems of justice, human 
destiny, God, and the universe ; and these in turn 
involve problems of the relation betw^eon ‘religious ’ 
and other ideas, the validity of ordinary know- 
ledge, and practicable conceptions of * experience ’ 
and ‘ reality.* 

The very nature of the subject, therefore, forbids any one- 
sided treatment. No one particular aspect or phase nan form 
the Iwsis ; nor can it be ignored that upon no otiierrsubject are 
differences of opinion so acute, and the risk of causing offence 
and pain so great. The subjeot of religion inevftably involves 
both the * non-religious,' or secular, and the ' anti-religious ’ 
(irreligious, blasphemous, etc , and, while its veiy intimacy 
compels a restriuned and impartial treatment, iU importance 
demands an impartiality and objectivity which in turn may 
easily seem * irreligious.' None the loss, the actual problems 
are such that, if any critical or soientifle treatment is once 
legitimate (and everywhere there is a tendency to treat quite 
freely the religion which is not one's own), it must be pursued 
as thoroughly as possible, with the consideration for the con- 
victions of others that one would ask for one's own (the Golden 
Rule of oriliobim) and with the clearest recognition of the fact 
that the subject concerns the most vital beliefs and practices of 
human beings, all of whom may, on purely scientific grounds, 
be regarded as closely related— physiologically and psyobologi- 
cally.i 

2 . Definitionff.*— (1) The term ‘religion,* what- 
ever its best definition, clearly refers to certain 
characteristic types of data (beliefs, practices, 
feelings, moods, attitudes, etc.). Its use pre- 
supposes criteria, and therefore some preliminary 
conception of what does and what does not come 
under the category. But it soon aopears that 
there is no absolute gulf between religion and 
what, in some one respect or other, closely approxi- 
mates it {e.g., art, morality). Different people 
draw the 1 ine differently. A man will be s way ed oy 
his conception of what religion is or is not ; but 
such conceptions vary, not only among individual 
members of the same society, but even in the life- 
time of any one of them. Only in the course of 
his mental or psychical growth does a man acquire 
the conception and come to distinguish between 

3 On Btandpoints and methods of inquiry reference may be 
made to 8. A. Oook, Ths Study ofReligums, London, 1914. 

3 Two derivations are familiar, one from retegere (so Oioero, 
de Nat. Deor. il. 28 : * qui autem omnia, quae ad oultum deorum 
pertlnerent, diligenter retractarenl, et tanquam relegerent, 
•unt dlcti religiOBi, ex relegendo, ut elegantes ex el^ndo, 
tanquam a diligendo diligent^, ex intelligendo intelllgentee, bis 
enim in verbis omnibus inest vis legendi eadem, quae in 
rellgioeo'X the other from religare (so Lactantiua, Dio. Inst. 
iv. *hoo vinoulo pietatls ohstricti deo et religatl sumus; 
unde Ipea religlo nomen accepit'). But, whether religio waa 
what Is re-read and reflected upon, or whether it had the idea 
of obligation, what waa more to the point wae the meaning 
ot religio and Its relation to aupontitw (see Mayor's note on 
de Nat. Deor., toe. eft.). 
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what is and what is not religion ; and this develop- 
nient—whioh is of the greatest personal signin- 
oance for the individual— finds an analogy in the 
history of the racoi where the distinctions which 
we draw (e,g., between religion and law or ethics) 
are not found among rudimentary or backward 
peoples. Herein lies the fundamental importance 
of such questions as : How and why do we come 
to distinguish the * religious’ from the 'non- 
religious’?, Is there a borderline?, and If we 
rely upon a prior definition, how did that defini- 
tion originate ? Consequently, the subject is seen 
to involve not only (a) the various l)eUef8 and 
practices which obviously belong to the subject- 
matter, but also (6) the mental or psychical aspects 
of all the individuals concerned. In a word, 
besides the ordinary stock of religious data, one 
has to consider the individuals who, as a resist of 
certain vicissitudes in their development, have the 
beliefs which are called ' religious,’ or who, again 
as a result of their experiences, will differentiate 
between the religious, the non-religious, and the 
anti-religious.' 

( 2 ) A survey of the numerous definitions oi 
religion woulcf be more informing than any new 
one that might be proposed. Even the simple 
minimum suggested by E. B. Tylor (religion is 
' the belief in spiritual beings ’) at once brings in 
the question of the nature of these beings, the 
origin of the belief, and its validity for every indi- 
vidual.* Every definition ultimately implies 
thaories of reality and indicates the place that 
religion should hold in the world of life and 
thought.* Directly or indirectly, some very sig- 
nificant terms are involved (e.g,, * death,* * heaven,* 
‘sacred,’ ‘supernatural,’ etc.). These require 
definition and justification, and, when pursued 
logically, the ideas ultimately concern man’s 
whole body of thought both religious and non- 
religious. In general, the definitions themselves 
aie a valuabb contribution to men’s conceptions 
of what religion was, is, or should be. They con- 
vincingly demonstrate the personal interest in the 
subject : even the one-sided and unsympathetic 
definitiorfl show how intimately the self feels itself 
at strike. They point to subjective convictions of 
the most vital imuortance ; they characteristically 
recognize a gulf between man and the ‘ divine,’ 
while at the same time emphasizing feelings of the 
closest relationship with or the most absolute 
dependence upon a ‘higher Power.’ Especially 
characteristic are (a) the admission of the strength, 
support, peace, and consolation afforded by religion, 
and (6) the intensifying and ‘sanctifying” of 
otherwise non-reliL^ous phases of life and thought. 
The effects of religion are seen to be varyingly 

1 On the * gencUo* and 'psychological* treatment of the auh- 
Joct SCO below, i 10 . On the importance of tracing these differ- 
entiations cf. A. Sidgwick, JHsUnction and the Criticism of 
Beliefs, London, ISD'i, The Ute of Words tn Rsraaning, do. 

3 PO* i. 424. For criticisms of definitions see J. H. Leuha, A 
Payeholoaieal Study of Beligion: it$ Origin, Function, atui 
Future, New York, 1912, oh. il. and appendix ; E. Dnrkheini, 
The Blemsntary Forme of the Heliqioxu Life, Eng. tr., Ix>ndon, 
1915, bk. i. ch. i. ; O. Galloway, The Philosophy of Religion, 
Kdinbuqifh, 1914, ch. iv. Durkhelm's definition may be noticed : 
' A religion is a unified system of beliefs and practices relativo 
to sacred things, that is to say, things sot apart and forbidden 
—beliefs and practices which unite uito one single moral com- 
ninnity called a Church, all those who adhere to them ’ <Fr. ed. 
p. «6, Eng. tr. p. 471. Galloway (p. 184) suggests tentatively 
that religion is * man’s faith in a power beyond nimself whereby 
he seeks to satisfy emotional needs and gain stability of life, 
and which he expresses in acts of worship and service.’ 
C. C. J. Webb (Group Theories of Religion, London and New 
York, 1916, p. 69) asserts, on the other hand, ’ I do not myself 
believe that Roli^on can l)e defined.' 

s Cf. the words of E. Caird : * A man’s religion, if it is sincere, 
is that consciousness in which he takes up a definite attitude 
to the world, and gathers to a focus all the meaning of his 
life. Of course, the man's world may be. and In earlier times 
is, a comparatively narrow one’ (Evolution of Religions, 
Glasgow, 1894, i. 81). 


emotional and intellectnal, leading to practioa), 
social, lesthetic, speculative, and other efforts. 
The results for the individual are now narrow and 
egoistic, and now broad, selfdess, and social ; and 
vmile, on the one hand, religion typically has Its 
‘ Bupernaturalistio ’ aspects, on the other, all the 
profounder and more permanent values of life are 
in some way religious or quasi-religious, even 
though the characteristic supernatural or other 
typical religious features be wanting. In other 
words, there is that which is of supreme personal 
significance, whether it concerns the self (1) alone, 
or ( 2 ) in its relation to others, or ( 3 ) in its relation 
to a higher Power. Tlius, as opposed to any 
efforts to set religion in a watertight compartment 
by itself, there is evidence which represents it as 
belonf ’ng to so many phases of life that religious 
data are, so to say, only a special form of other- 
wise non-religious data. Keiigion none the less 
claims to be sui generis*, hence it is explicable 
why some observers see only the features wliich 
distinguish religion from that which is non- 
religious, whereas others do not recognize the dis- 
tinctive features. The paradox of the immanent 
and the transcendent rests upon the fact that 
certain kinds of experience and evidence tend to 
destroy the distinctiveness of religion, whereas 
other evidence as unmistakably compels or en- 
hances the subjective convictions of the transcen- 
dence and distinctiveness of the divine. Other 
paradoxes relate to ‘ this * world and ‘ the other,’ to 
the ideals for mankind and ‘ this ’ life, and those 
for a future which is felt to transcend this world. 
Paradoxical features are also very marked in 
the varying normal, abnormal, ancf pathological 
aspects of religious life, which clearly prove that 
the problems are ultimately bound up inextricably 
with those of ordinary ‘ mundane ’ existence. In 
a word, the subject of religion inevitably involves 
the problems of personality and existence, and the 
deeper vicissitudes of life and thought, 

3, Method. — (1) Every reader tends to approach 
the subject with certain more or less definite pre- 
conceptions touching some of the most essential 
terms or elements of religion. Herein is clearly 
seen the individual’s implicit reliance upon his 
personal experience, reffoxion, and ideas of truth 
and reality. But, since differences of opinion and 
of method at once arise in the problems of religion, 
it is impossible either to start with theories or 
convictions of the ultimate realities or even to 
adopt some one standpoint as opposed to another. 
Yet, though much may be disputed, there can be no 
dispute that men diner profoundly over the ulti- 
mate facts, and that thoir inmost convictions will 
tend to be entirely authoritative and to regulate 
their lives. So, e,g., whatever be the ultimate 
realities underlying the data of ‘ psychical research * 
and the like (occultism, astrology, angelic visita- 
tions, etc. ), no one can doubt that there are three 
typical attitudes: (a) believing, if not unduly 
credulous ; (6) incredulous, if not contemptuous ; 
and (c) discriminating, on the basis of some author- 
ity. These are real lacts of importance for human 
nature and the history of religion, inasmuch as a 
rational conception of religion has to find a place 
for all the evidence and dare not ignore the incon- 
venient data, from whatever side they are brought. 
Now, all beliefs (theological, scientific, |)olitical, 
etc.), and whatsoever they imply, have a value 
as apart from questions of historical credibility, 
rationality, value, etc. ; and in religion as in 
history much can be learned from the study of 
beliefs, explanations, and the like, as apart irom 
their particular value for the inquirer and the 
ultinaate facts themselves. Hence, although 
religion concerns the most vital truths of man and 
the universe, there can be a critical, objective, or 
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Hcientific treatment which considew, not the g^l 
or destiny of things, but nicn *8 beliefs and theories 
on the subject ; not the ultimate facts, but men’s 
convictions of them ; not the final objective reality, 
but religious and related conceptions of this 
reality.* 

(2) Jii8t as every religious individual has his non-religrioua 
0 ide--fuid the term dietinKuishcs oortain data from thoM out> 
(tide the oatetrory-HW an objective treatment of religion can aim 
at a conception of reliifion which would And a legitimate place 
among the other conceptions which, forced by experience and 
reflexion, are necessary for a rational description of the 
entire range of human experience. In other words, the beet 
conception of religion will not be severed from the beat concep* 
lions of all else that is relevant ; for religion is not something 
in and by itself, but, in the whole world of life and thought, 
has a part which has to be determined. Now, at a matter of 
fact, quite characteristic of modern research hoe been the study 
of rcli^on along non-religious and purely technical lines and 
from various points of vievr. But, owing partly to differences 
of method, seope, and aim, and partly meo to the diflloalty of 
controlling an enormous field, the more synthetical and oom- 
pruhensive works have been no more ooovinclng than the more 
analytical and speoialistic. Still, the collection of material and 
the organization of it proceed i>an‘ passu ; Improved methods 
lead to a better treatment of the evidence, and the latter In 
turn discovers defects in post methods. Everywhere difficult 
problenis'orlsc, and the persistent crux is the conflict between 
the infelt conviction that religion can be liandled in a way that 
satisfies the reason and the Individualls refusal to go against 
his inmost convictions, even though these cannot be logio.ally 
or oonsistentlv formulated. Preliminary questions of method 
thus become indispensable, for no one can approach the sub- 
ject with an entirely blank mind. But these questions will 
also servo another nurpose ; for we have to assume that, between 
the ultimate realities (whatever the^' may be found to be) 
and current conceptions of them, there is no absolute gulf. Of 
these oonceptiona we can gabi some notion by continued com- 
parison and classification and by psrahologicol Interpretation. 
Moreover, only through some Implioit or explicit theory of 
reality can we handle and interpret the data. Consequently 
the methodological questions contribute both to our own con- 
ceptions of rcalitv and to a better understanding of those 
which ha\'e proi’ailed elsewhere ; cf. below, ( i6 (3). 

II. Mjsthods, problems^ and criticisms,-- 
4 . The comparative metho(i.<-<(l) Among the most 
conspicuous features of modem research has been 
the application, in their widest oxtonti of anthro- 
j^logical and comparative methods of inquiry.* 
The effect has liecn to break down racial, social, 
intellectual, and psychical boundaries, and to 
bring into relation all classes and races of men, 
all types of organic life, all forms of ’matter.’ 
Step by step the most advanced and the most 
rndimentary of psychical and physical pheno- 
mena are related and classified ; man is brought 
into connexion with the rest of the universe, and 
his conscious, purposive thought-activity conies 
into line with all types of psychical and other 
energy. New conceptions thus arise of man’s 
place in nature, and these, in so far as they can he 
co-ordinated, correspond to the cosmogonies and 
cosmologies of nidiineiitary and early peoples, 
whose general body of religious and non-religious 
thought was more or less organized and coherent, 
but whose stock of knowledge was, relatively 
speaking, extremely small. Now, the comparative 
method is the unbiased co-ordination of all com- 
parable data irrespective of context or age. It 
has led to the accumulation of much valuable 
material. As a popular, simple, and interesting 
inf^uiry, it has familiarized many people with the 
miscellanies of folk-lore and religion. It illus- 
trates popular beliefs and practices, and reveals a 
remarkable resemblance among peoples all the 
world over. But, while it supports or suggests 
various theories and explanations, it does not 
prove that others are excluded. Moreover, similar 
practices can have diflerent meanings or motives, 
ami similar ideas and beliefs can be diflerently 


I Hence tphe terms * truth* and 'reality* (or 'system of 
realities’) must be used with a certain looseness, and with the 
assumption that every one admits that tliere are truths and 
realities of ultimate validity, even though men now differ as to 
what they are. 

On the no less conspicuous employment of psyobology see 

5 10 f. 


expressed. Ifc does not follow that a belief oz 
practice In one environment has preoisely the 
range of feeling, meaning, or application that its 
parallel or analogy has elsewhere ; nor is the ap- 
parent origin of any datum necessarily significant 
for its later meaning or function. In fact, every- 
where mere comparison may be legitimate for 
some purpose — as, e.g., between men and apes — but 
in evo^ problematical situation the question of 
the validity of particular inferences is exceedingly 
ur^nt, and oonfusion has often been caused oy 
naive comparisons and rash inferences. Hence, 
where sweeping theories have been suggested on 
the basis of comparison (e,^,y primitive promis- 
cuity, ifmoranoe of paternity, phallic, serpent, 
or astral cults, the priority of magic over re- 
ligion), they must invariably bo tes^ by other 
methods.* 

(2) The comparative method is commonly bound 
up with certain persistent and prevalent notions of 
tue ’ evolution ’ of thought and the * survival ’ of 
rude, superstitious or otherwise irrational beliefs 
and practices from an earlier and more backward 
stage in the history of culture. But every datum 
which can be regarded as a survival must be 
viewed psychologically ; the individuals whose 
beliefs ana practices are so stigmatized are not 
actuated solely by the mere fact that these l^elong 
to the past or nave an ancestry. Some feeling of 
val lie is characteristically present. The ‘ survivals ’ 
have survived because, while much else has been 
neglected or forgotten, they have been sclented 
and retained along with the entirely rational 
data which also have come down from the past. 
To regard certain data merely as survivals is to 
ignore the question of their origin, persistence, 
and function ; for the type of mind or the con- 
ditions which explain their rise may also explain 
their continuance. Besides, comparison itself 
reveals innumerable subtle differences ; and these 
indicate that there has been no artificial or 
mechanical bon’owing or imposition, but a proceas 
of re-adjusting and reshaping for which the indi- 
viduals concerned have a certain responsibility. 
In fact, whenever beliefs and practices can be 
compared, a distinction can invariably be made 
between what it is that recurs and tno form in 
which it recurs. The types of beliefs and practices 
which are selected, assimilated, or reshaped are 
not to be confused with the external aspects which 
can be treated historically. Thus, beliefs in 
witchcraft everywhere contain similar elements, 
and one can aistinguish (a) the subjective or 
psychological aspect {e.g., the tendencies rospon- 
siole for their persistence and retention), ana ( 6 ) 
the more external details, which may be of 
traditional or legendary interest, due to borrowing, 
external influence, etc. Indeed, an analysis of 
typical survivals reveals a fundamental resem- 
blance between data that are distinctly religious 
and those that usually rank as superstitious or 
survivals ; but, while tne latter will generally be 
sporadic, isolated, and out of harmony with cuiTont 
thought, the former will be more or less organized, 
socially and intellectually, and will at least claim 
to be in accordance with the ’best’ thought.* 

(B) The presence of survivals, superstitions, and 
other signs of cultural difierencos in an environ- 
ment shows that, as a general principle, any appa- 
rently rudimentary or irrational datum need not 

> E.(j..one may note the care taken by J. O. Frazer in 27 m 
Oolden Bought to emphasize the difference between the g^reat 
mass of material collected and classifled in this monumental 
work, and the various important ilieories, conjectures, and 
explanations with which they are more or less closely Inter- 
woven ; see. s.p., pt. 1., The Magie Art^ London, 1911, i. p. ixf., 
pt. vii., Balder the Beautifult do. 1918, i. pp. v. f., xi. 

3 On the fallacies in the current popular theories of survivals 
see, further, Oook, chs. v., vi. 
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on that aocount alone be older than one more 
advanced or elevated. Moreover, a cnlture can 
decay and be followed by one of a lower, ruder, or 
less organized t^^. Not only has this often 
happened in the East, but in Arabia, the old 
civilization reflected in the Mlniean and Sahapan 
inscriptions was followed by the pre-Ialamic 
Jahiliyya, the age of savagery or barbarism, and 
this in turn by a new growth--the rise and develop- 
ment of tho specifically Muhammadan culture. 
Facts of this sort bring intricate problems of the 
rise and fall of systems or cultures, and their con- 
sequences for the development of thought. There 
has undoubtedly been a profound advance from 
the first appearance of man onwards, but the 
persistence of all that is styled irrational or 
superstitious, and the frequent cases of decay, 
retrogression, and new growth, shatter all facile 
theories of a simple, continuous, mental or psy- 
chical evolution. 

(4) fivirfutioniiry ideas hold tuoh a prominent place In concep- 
tions of religious development that It should be noticed that 
there are re^y two types of theoiy. The one involves ideas of 
survival, relrt^resslou, decadence, reddivism ; and it lays the 
emphasis upon man’s savaire ancestry in an extremely remote 
past. The other does not measure the difference between the 
civilised and uncivilised by centuries or millennia, but it sees 
the savage ‘beneath* the civilised man, the barbarian ‘below’ 
the veneer of culture, and so on. Tl)e former seems to offer an 
easy explanation of the presence of lower features <cf. Tenny- 
son’s ' the Ghost of the Brute that is walking and hamiting us 
yet’ [TIu BaumlX but tho latter is probably more important. 
The ante-natal stages have a profound slguiflcaiice for the 
development of man’s psychical nature. These stages, and the 
dependence <A the infant upon the mature experience of jiarents 
and environment, are as fundamental for his psyohioai life as 
the more complex and obscure factors of herrditv, or the inffu* 
once of human or animal ancestors * hundreds of thousands of 
years' ago. The actual history of the ancient civilizations > 
shows that there is no Inherent momentum in a culture or a 
religion ; its fate depends upon the individuals who are involved. 
Hence, whatever may be proved to be due to heredity and 
pre-historlo evolution, more attention must first be jmld to the 
trai;es of the ante-natal stages with all their siiggestiveness for 
lower levels of psychical development which the iiidi\'idual 
may not have entirely outgrown, l 

5. Historical and sociological methods.^— (1) 
The purely comparative method o! inquiry has em- 
phasized tiio necessity of constructing coueeptions 
of religion upon a wide basis of data. While indi- 
(rating resemblances betw'een different religious 
and peoples, it has also brought to light many 
significant differences, w'hother in single environ- 
ments, at some given time, or in tlie course of 
their historical uevelopnient. lieligions can be 
fruitfully studied in their relations to tho political, 
economic, social, geogranliica], and other features 
of the people or area where thej^ flourish. Here 
attention is paid to the influence of surroundings 
(mountains, plains, deserts, swamps, etc.), to the 
proximi^ of higher or lower cultures, and to 
means of intercommunication.’ Of special import- 
ance are the fotxl-supply and means of livelihood. 
Thus, hunting and agriculture conduce to ditierent 
types of mental and therefore, also, of religious 
outlook ; aiul, where the food problem is negligible, 

1 Cf., e.ff.f the ‘ vegetative ' seal of Aristotle and the School- 
men; aee M. Maher, Psychoiogy^ London, 1910, pp. 83 ff., 857, 
550, 675 f. 

^ See, among other works, F. Batzcl, Hist, of Mankind, Eng. 
tr., ^ndon, 180^98^ bk. i. ; E. Meyer, Einleit. EUmente der 


ivi.£j K.I. a, 4.Qy, inirva, lu me iim, vj jxeivywne, xiiew lora 

and London, 1018; O. F. Moore, Uisl. of Religions, Edinburgh, 
1014, i. 

9 * 1^08 the old Indo-Iranian stock, as Illustrated by a com- 
parison of the Rigveda and the A vesta, divides into two 
markedly contrasting streams: the Eoroastrian, or Persian, 
which is strenuous, practical, and ethical; and the Indian, 
which is typically passive, mystical, pantheistic, and mcla- 
physical. Differences of clhnale are adduced to account for the 
chological differences. Moreover, the geographical and 
er features- of F^ypt and of Babylonia and Assyria favoured a 
certain unity and nxity of life and thought, in contrast to the 
broken nature of the lands of the dSgeuin and UoUeuic cultures 
and the absence of physical links. See Moore, pp. 145, 201, 
869, 411 f. 
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the religion is without the positive features that 
recur when the supply is limited or a source of 
anxioty. The influence of city -life and of political 
and social interests upon an earlier religion is 
especially noticeable in the vicissitudes of the 
Homeric gods. The differences among the various 
religions are thus duo very largely to quite recog- 
niz^le factors and vicissitudes ; and a distinction 
can be drawn between the history of religions, 
which is that of definite systems, peoples, or areas 
(so far as the material permits), and the history of 
religion, t.6. of the development and advance of 
religious and related thought in human history 
generally. It is the task of the latter to determine 
the character and the principles of the develop- 
ment ; but the two inquiries are interdependent, and 
it is a natural presumption that the various religions 
reflect the working of similar principles, which, 
moreover, will hold good in the future. But every 
treatment of the development of religion forces 
some recognition of * lower ’ and ‘ higher ’ stains, 
of which the latter will irresistibly bo related to 
our own ideals (whatever these may happen to be), 
and our own iucas of what must be tlie outcome 
of a progressive development. As for the ' lower ’ 
stages, primitive pre-historic men are unknown.^ 
Nor can one estimate confidently all the religious 
and other ideas of, say, the pre-historic cave- 
painters.’ If, on the one liana, primitive man 
once lacked the traditional experience of the 
lowest of modern savages, on the otiier, there are 
tribes so rudimentary that a lower level can liardly 
be conceived, wdiile ]>ossibilities of development 
are reco^izable. The latter may then be called 
(relativmy) ‘primitive,* even though their beliefs 
and practices aie complex and have a history 
behind them. 

J i) Thus the relation between a primitive religion and the 
ual religion of primitive pre-historio people U fairly analo- 
gous to that between the child or the savage and tho actual 
‘childhootl’ of mankind: there will be certain )>uraIlelB, but 
there will be essential differences, due to the fact lluit the 
environmeiit in the one case has a huitory and an exiMrience 
which in the other caae are quite wanting. It should be uliserved 
that, although some typical duvulojunents can be discerned 
everywhere, we nowhere flud tho actual dawn of religion in an 
entirely noD-religious envirouinenu Further, all theories and 
ideals of religion implicate societies or systems, and nut 
rtioular individuals or details. All significant movements 
ve been coUcolive, and development has been due, not 
merely to individuals (who often And no following), but to the 
tribe, society, church, organization, or pcojtlo who were influ- 
eucea by them. Consequently, every (xmeeption of the lowest 
stage of religion must refer, not to the Arst 'religious’ indi- 
vidual, but to the group which could be styii>d ‘religious,’ not 
to separate ideas, beliefs, or concepts, hut to the whole mental 
fabric or system in wbi<'h these found a plac:u. The earliest 
coma>ivable religion would necessarily be a system ; behind this 
one can st^aroely go. In like manner one can conceive exceucl* 
ingly riidiniontary or primitive groups of individuals, but not 
isolated human beings who had not yet ossociaUxi with one 
another. Only in this way can the problems lie rnrthodologicaUy 
pursued ; and it is the great merit of sociological inquiries that 
they illuminate the reudively stable and culiurenl. lieliefs and 
practices of ordinary social groups, and not tlie individuals who 
may lie exceptional, extreme, or even abnormal. On the other 
hand, one cannot ignore the individnal and what society owes 
to him. The B<x;iaJ group is not an absolutely homogeneous, 
undifferentiated, and self-moving unit. Every body that can 
be regarded as a unit moves tlirough those wlio In some 
respect are outside it, and cannot lie properly duscrilied without 
taking into consideration the environment. No group is 
actually a closc^d system, but it is ne<x;ssary to regui^ it lis a 

1 'A culture would bo al>solutely primitive if no anto 
cedent mental development whatsoever couJ<I be presui*posed ’ 
(W. Wundt, Elements of Folk Psychology, Eng. tr., I..ondon, 
1916, p. 20; cf. pp. 21, 52). 

5 All artistic and other human workmanship will imply some 
mental equipment, observation, and reAcxion, with })oriinp 
social, ethical, or moral interests. In any case the data will 
point to some 'itsyclih^al context,’ and the task is to deteniiiiie 
tlie certainties, probabilities, and possibilities, and not (ssy) to 
suppose that tnc artists of the Upindecr I'eriod were in no 
degree inferior to modern artists. The necessity of determining 
the (context of data is obvious when one oiMcrves the very 
different beliefs and practices wbicli can be associated wlUi any 
particular god (e.g., Jahweh in the OT) or the divergent (xm- 
ceptions entertained of some particular signiAcant term. 
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iimple unit and to neglect provisionally the more complex and 
difficult details.! The group, like the concept, is a metbodo* 
logical necessity, and not an ultimate reality. See, further, 1 13. 

6. Social practice and iny^.Hl) Sooioiogical 
inquiries have thrown a vivid light upon the inter- 
connexion of life and thought among rudimentary 
societies and upon the place that religious and 
related ('sujMsrstitious’) Del iefs and practices hold 
in the life ot the individual or the social group. 

The birth of the child brings Ideas of le^timacy aitd kinship, 
incarnation or rebirth, tabus, and various ^superstitious ’ usages 
(uf. art. Birth [Introduction]). With the early training and 
initiation into the group all the deep values of the group 
are associated. Marriage and marrlaffe-bars Involve highly 
complex ritual and practioe. Illnees, OMth, burial, and the 
fate of the doa<l almost Invariably brinx beliefs of the relation 
between the dead and the living. ReUglon characteristically 
embraces all that is for the continuity and security of the aociid 
group-entrance into the group, adoption, expulsion, outlawry ; 
vou^nce, manslaughter, blood-feud; the protection of property 
(inoludlng women and slaves); the rights and respondbilitiea oi 
prominent or representative individuals: defence and war : fear 
of famine and disaster ; the preservation of the (animal and 
plant) food-supply and means of livelihood. Here are inextri- 
cably blended tabus and regulations which modem obeervera 
from their own standpoints will variously style religious, super- 
stitious, mystical. Irrational, rational, seculi^, and so forth. 

A fact of the greatest significanoe in the increasing 
differentiation of departments of life and thought 
and the growing complexity of society.^ At 
certain stages there is no clear division, e.g,, be- 
tween ritiiiu, moral, and religions requirements, or 
between religious, economic, and legal ideas. The 
appearance, disentanglement, and separate develop- 
ment of special departments of life and thought 
{e.g,t astronomy, anatomy, law, physics) continue 
on higher levels the early and rudimentary pro- 
cesses which at previous stages enabled men to 
difforentiate and (classify simple phenomena and 
thereby to describe their experience and organize 
their scanty knowledge. In this differentiation, 
specialization, and co-ordination there are typical 
processes which subsequently account for tne co- 
existence of the various conflicting religious and 
non-religious views of the universe.* 


(2) A special problem ia that ot the relative value of the 
evidence contained in ritual behaviour, social practice, etc., 
and that in myths, legends, and the like (see art. Httholoot). 
The controversy 'mvth eersus ritual* aiose as a reaction 
aMinst excessive reliance upon myths.^ Myths appear to be 
of only secondary value in so far os they are intended to explain, 
and have secondary aims which are political, ecclesiastical, 
philosophical, etc. On the other hand, the ritual or practice 
may be a lifeless inheritance from the past, bereft ot its originid 
aigntfloance or motive, and modiflea by reflexion or myth. 
The same actions are not necessarily aocomponled by the same 
feelings and ideas, and the latter in their turn can express 
themselves in very different forms. This is one of the clearest 
results of the comparative method (} 4 [2]). Further, every 
behaviour or action is earlier than reflexion upon it or the 
desire to explain it; it presupposes feelings, impulses, and 
needs of which men may be narely conscious. But myths, 
however artifleial they may be, are significant for some stage of 
thought and for its movement, even though their contents be 
useless for modern knowledge. Both ritual and myth bring 
difficult questions of the tnsamn^ of each (or a people. The 
true meaning of a rite (or us (t.e. owr interpretation) is not 
necessarily that which it has tor those who practise it ; and the 
relation between (a) ritual, behaviour, action, etc., and (t) 
subsequent reflexion, explanation, myth, interpretation, etc., is 
analogous to that between impulsive, instinctive activities and 
the roflecitive, intelligent states of consciousness, or between 
any activity and the apparently obvious purpose which, how- 
ever, was not recognized at the time. In (act, one of the most 


! Cf. Marett, Anthropoloffy, p. 169 tt. 

See, W. M. H. Rivers, in Science and the Nation, ed. 
A. 0. Seward, Cambridge, 1917, p. 310 It. 

9 As these processes are of fundamental importance, it may 
\te observed, at this point, that it does not follow that, histori- 
cally, aociety goes back to an absolutely undifferentiate state, 
or that its earliest phase was wholly or essentially religious. 
What undergoes development can be regarded as an individual 
datum or detail which is a part or ainect of something, and 
what can be regarded as a system will oe preceded 1^ another 
system. Thus, e.ff., a distinction must be observed between 
some particular logical prerequisite (c.g., an alphabet) and the 
actual earliest historical stage (s.g., of intercommunication). 

* See W. B. Smith, Religion of the Semitee*, London, 1894, 
p. 17 ff. : A. Lang, art ‘Mythology,* in JffByii, xlx. 188; M. J. 
Lagrange, Etudee eur lee religiont e^mitigueef, Paris, 1905, pp. 
28-40. For an intermediate Msition see D .0. Brinton, Religiont 
of Primitive Pecgitet, New York, 1897, chs. iii., v. 


interesting feeturee of the more rudimentary rellgiona le the 
presence of earlier forme of what le fully exploit in the higher 
relinone (e.g., vegetetion ritee end the later belief In a reeurreo- 
UonX of apparently logical traneitione, and of a etriking 
continuity or development, eooh ae to Mrmit oootinued re- 
interpretation, and to eogf eet theoriM of a progremive revela- 
tion or the like (ot. aleo the view in Gal S^). See, further, 4 30 . 

7. The gi'Ottp unit theo]j.-~{l) It is a funda- 
mental postulate that social life and social-religious 
practices cannot be founded upon hallucinations ; 
the basic feelings and convictions are both genuine 
and effective. Moreover, while, on the one side, 
all maxims, principles, and rules of life, business, 
recreation, etc., are for the better ordering and 
organization of activities, on the other side, all 
practical working life or activity implies principles 
which, however, may not be consciously realized or 
formulated. Systematized social religious organ- 
izations imply systems or principles of regulative 
ideas ; and ail social organization or disorganiza- 
tion corresponds to a suflicient equilibrium of 
the ideas involved or to an absence of the indis- 
pensable harmony. The interrelation between the 
constituents of any effective group, or between 
different groups, depends on the essential ideas 
which unite or disunite ; and the development or 
deca^r of such a group (s.y., a political party) ia 
coincident with that 01 the constitutive ideas. An 
active group or body does not ask, * la it true ? * but 
in the stress and conflict of life, as also in reflexion 
upon the ideas and principles that underlie or are 
implied in its activities, tneir * truth ’ is put to the 
test. Hard events and explicit discussion thus try 
the effectiveness of the oonviotions and ideas ; and 
every state of equilibrium, after a period of severe 
crisis or disintegration, points to some equilibrium 
of ideas, of greater or less permanence, uniting the 
group. Hence we may speak of a system of ideas, 
even though they are not necessarily consciously 
recognized. 

( 2 ) Now, at certain stages of development the 
social and religious ideas form an inseparable part 
of one and the same system — a practical system j 
life and thought are relatively nnditt'erentiated, 
and every man is born into the nexus of beliefs and 
obligations which obtain throughout the group. 
Such a system, with its body of cults, practices, 
beliefs, and traditions, implies a system of ideas, 
ways of thinking, standpoints, explanations, etc. 
But, further, Kobertson Smith, whose Religion of 
the Semites brilliantly illuminated the sociological 
aspects of religion, especially emphasized the im- 
portant fact that * the circle into which a man was 
bom was not simply a j^onp of kinsfolk and fellow- 
citizens, but emDracecT also certain divine beings.’ 

* The social body was not made up of men omy, 
but of gods ana men.* *The gods are part and 
parcel of the same natural community with their 
worshippers.* ^ Here, then, ideas of gods and men 
and of tne sopematnral and natural, would tend 
to form part of a single coherent whole — a unitary 
system, so to say, of ^ thought and praotii^e. It is 
necessary to grasp this conception and contrast the 

* psychical* solidarity of such groups with those 
situations where life and thought are extremely 
differentiated, where religion is kept ouite apart 
from the non-religious, where the social system is 
undeveloped, or, finally, where (as in totemism) 
there are no clear ideas of gods as part of the social 

!See Rel. Sem.9 pp. 11 , 20 flL 280., 61, 68 , 74,266, 268ff. 
Note also p. 82 : * The principle (hat the fundamental concep- 
tion ot ancient relirion [and of all relig;ion at a certain atage (A. 
p. 81)1 ia the solidiurltv of the godi and their worahippera as 
part of one organic aociety [with oommon intereeta and common 
alma (p. 81)1, oarriea with It Important conaaquenoea.’ Thia 
may be anpplemented bv Durkheim*a purdy aociologioal inveatl- 
ntion (eep. ok. ii. ch. ill.), and by hla argument that the ideas of 
the social group, the aaered beinga. and the outside world are 
Interrelated in one solid lyatem all parta of which are closely 
united. In the present article, also, the attempt is made to 
develop Robertson Smith's remarkably suggestive sutementa. 
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system. In a word, the conception of a system of 
belief and practice where gods and worshippers are 
very closely related and bmong to the same system 
of ideas serves as a standard or type. All views of 
divine immanence and transcendence, of the near* 
ness or remoteness of a Supreme Power, of the per- 
manent or negligible part that this Power takes in 
mundane affairs, and therefore all views, both of 
the necessity of a distinctive concept * God ’ and of 
its meaning, depend essentially upon the coherence 
or systematization of the leading relevant concep- 
tions of life, and upon the interrelation between 
the differentiated aspects of life and thought. 

8 . T otemism and exogamy. — ( 1 ) Some extremely 
interesting questions are raised by totemism and 
exogamy, l^^temism {q»v , ) is especially remarkable 
for its striking contrast to all anthropomorphism 
or authropopauiism, wliere the spirits or gods who 
are venerated, respected, or feared are thought of 
or described as partly or wholly human and with 
human traits, in totemism the social group, and 
particularly an exogamous one (see § 9), stands to 
a species of animal or plant (generally edible), or 
to an object or cla.s.s of objects, in an intimate 
relation of friendliness or close kinship ; and the 
totem is treated, not precisely as a deity, but as a 
cognate and one to m respected not to be 
eaten or used, or at least only under certain re- 
strictions).! Totemism is essentially a social cult 
(with some remarkable forms in Central Australia) ; 
but ‘individual’ totems are also found (notably 
the * spirit-guardians* of N. America). There are 
many variations, and it is disputed [a) which 
particular variety is to be treated as typical, and 
(/>) whether totemism is a primary and invariable 
stage in all human evolution.* Animal features 
(theriomorphism) frequently recur on higher levels ; 
of this there are noteworthy examples in Egypt of 
the Hqllenistic age. But here wo have not so 
mucli pure totemism as totemistio tendencies and 
modes of b(dicf and practice analogous to those 
which among really rudimentary peoples char- 
acterize totemism as a social or individual system. 
As for anthropomorphism, it is certainly not abso- 
lutely primitive; it represents a stage typically 
later than theriomorphism ; and, when the latter 
a])pearH on the higher levels, it is not the thorough- 
going system of the lower levels. While typical 
totemism has not reached the level of typical 
anthropomorphism, the latter can become in- 
deiinite, inadequate, and crude. The late Egyptian 
theriomorphism is best regarded, not as a mere 
survival, out as a popular and unsysteniatized 
tendency at a perioit when the national religion 
was decadent and unsatisfying. What is really 
most characteristic of all totemism is its non- 
anthropomorphism (below, § I7ff.) ; but, while the 
totem 18 impersonal or 'sub-numan* to the out- 
side observer, to the totemist it is as |Kirsonal as 
is the doll or toy -animal to the child. Totemism 
and all thcriomorphic features involve problems of 
symbolism, imagery, and the consciousneHS of 
liiiman personality in its relation to animal and 
other life. A feeling of peculiar affinity with 
animal or plant life is by no means confined 
to totem-clans or rudimentary peoples; but the 
characteristic systems distinguish totemism from 
all those cases where the theriomorphic details 
might seem, in the absence of evidence to the 

1 See the definition of W. H. B. Riven, The HUi. of Melan- 
esian Society, Cambridge, 1014, ii. 75. This section confines 
itself particularly to animal totsms ; other aspects of totemism 
are noticed below, § 17 ff. 

3 See, generally, F. B. Jevons, An Introd. to the Hist, of 
Religion, London, 1S06 ; Frazer, Tvtemiem and Exogamy, Iv. ; 
Durkheim, bk. ii. The methodological question is : What con- 
ception of totemism best enables us to handle the relevant facts? 
(Similarly the methodology of religion has to determine the 
eonoeption of religion that best answers all the facts of life 
and thought.) 


contrary, to point to totemism or its survival. In 
any case, the alleged survival or re-appearance of 
totemism on a Mnerally higher level of society will 
indicate typiciu modes of feeling and expression 
which help to explain the undeniable totemism of 
the lower levels. Here are data of the greatest 
significuince for the development of the conscious- 
ness of human i^ersonality.* 

(2) In Babylonia there is a characteristically ‘ unstable anthro- 
pomorphism.' The imagination in its highest exaltation is, on 
the whole, anthropomorphic, * but often in the ecstasy of in- 
vocation the religious poets felt the human image too narrow 
and straitened lor their atruggling sense of the Infinite. 
Then the expression becomes mystic, and . . . avails itself of 
theriomorphic imagerv.'* Thus, totemism is not merely an 
extremely curious animal (and plant) cult, but it illustratee 
svstematlzed and socialized modes of thought which recur * out- 
side' as well as 'below' the anthropomorpnic mode of thought. 
The anthropomoiphio ideas^perfeotly familiar and Intelli^hle 
in the higher religions— are not only not of primary origin, but 
they do not always do Justice to human experience, and that on 
many different levels. The tendency then is to find an outlet in 
ideas which are non-anthropomorphic and, tor this reason, are 
often spoken of as * mystical but, strictly speaking, it is always 
a question whether mystical ideas are then really superior or 
interior to those that they repudiate.* 

9. Exogamyand kinship.— ( 1 ) Although exogamy 
(marriage outside the group) in contrast to endo- 
gamy (marriage within it) concerns the history of 
kinsnip and society rather than that of religion, 
certain points require notice. Especially note- 
worthy IS the classifioatory system of kinship, 
where a man’s status and marriage-rights arc the 
criterion, and the social practices and the terms of 
relationship refer to a group or class as a whole, 
and not to individuals (see art. Kin, Kinship). 
The point of view is collective : the group thinks 
of itself as a single unit, and the feeling of soli- 
darity readily tends to be absolute. Hence it can 
happen that the fact that a child is a member of 
a group is more important than the identity of 
the fatner, or even of the mother. Now, while 
exogamy proper avoids the close and incestuous 
marriages which occur in an endogamous society, 
exogamous tendencies sometimes appear, and oven 
to the extent of forbidding marriage between 
persons of the same district or name. Moreover, 
endogamous tendencies appear, and are sometimes 
influenced by the desire to preserve uni^, to keep 
together property, or to prevent a clan from dying 
out. Hence the tendencies which re-appear in 
diflerent forms are not to be confused with the 
fecial cases of exogamy and endogamy proper. 
On the other hana, definite ideas are implied 
throughout : endogamy made for solidarity, unity, 
and oneness, whereas exogamy avoided the physical 
and psychical eflbcts of any close unity and made 
for tne movement and exchange of ideas.^ In any 
case, the physical or material aspects, however 
conspicuous, are not so fundamental as the feelings 
and convictions which now allow what a later gen- 
eration will reject, and now enforce, on occasion, 
a chastity and restraint for no obvious ‘ rational ’ 
reason. In other words, the practical working 

f ronp is not necessarily united by ties of blood- 
inship as we reckon it.® Any group of individuals 
united by profound ideas may look upon them- 
selves as one, and the bond will be closer as 
regards the particular functions of that group than 

1 .See arit ANTiiRorouoRpniSM, Pirsonificatiok, and, for a 
aufrgestiru treatment, Caird, i. 213 f., 264 ff., 270 ff., 204 ff. 

3 L. R. Farnell, Greece and Babylon, Edinburgh, 1011, p. 56, 
also p. 13 f., and all ch. iv. 

* On the general relation between totemism and mysticism 
of. J. E. Harrison, Themis, Cambridge, 1912, pamm, and 
Ancient Art and Ritual, London, 1913. 

4 Marriage into another group constantly forces adjustment 
of beliefs and practices ; on tlit lower levels the wife may be 
dedicated to the husband’s deity (Frazer, Totemism and 
Exogamy, I. 72 ; of. iv. 242), or the bridegroom may diwiard his 
own totem and paint on his face that of the family of the bride 
(E. S. Hartland, Pri%nitive Paiemity, London, 1900-10, ii. 44). 

* Note the prevalence of adoption, blood-covenant, artificial 
kinship, the levlrate, etc. 
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the bond between the membera and actual blood- 
relationa who are not membera. The group feel- 
ing, it ia true, can kindle extreme ideas ox oom- 
muniam and oneness ; but, althouffh physioal and 
sexual factors are near at band, ana grave excesses 
can occur, the unit or ^roup idea is not logically 
or fuudainenbilly physical, and in fact, in social- 
religious systems, sexual aspects of life are ex- 
plicitly regulated and subordinated to what may 
be called the ideal (of. also below, § 33 [ 3 ]). 

(2) The dietinction between exogsmy end endogfomy proper, 
as primitive social systems, and exogamoos or endogamous 
tendencies is analogous to that between totemism and totem- 
iatio or therioroorpfiic tendencies (above, 1 8 [1]). The history 
of society and that of thought do not advance pari jxusu ; none 
the less, the soeial vicissitudes and the religious ideas constantly 
interact The closer the eooial unity, the more do gode and 
men form a single whole-— the gods are *ottr* gods, and not of 
the royal, priesUy, or any o^er exclusive date of society. 
Moreover, the conception of a dominant goddess implies ideas 
of dominant women, and the entire psychology of sex will 
refloot iteelt In ideas concerning female saints and deitiee. 
Hence also the paradoxical extremes, where goddeesee and 
prieeteesee are promlnent>-oha8tity and gross impurity, tender- 
ness and fierceness. Again, the oonoeptlon of the Fatherhood 
of Ood would be meaningleae whore paternity was of little 
account ; and the notion of divine sovereignty is hardly intelli- 
gible whore there is no experience of overrule or lordship. So 
ideas of social equality and democracy Influence the way in 
which men think of a deity ; and, conversely, every adequate 
conception of deity involves adequate views of the relations 
between both man and man and man and Qod. Convictions of 
a * chosen' people or of some partioularistic and narrowly 
* national ’ Ood reflect In their turn the interrelation between 
current sociological, historical, and usyidiological conditions; 
and they emphasize the fact that mairs religious ideas and oon- 
ceptions, where genuine, cannot be tom away from his ordinary 
life and thought, but all form some sort of a system, howevor 
imperfect 

10. Psychology.~(^l) Theories of religious devel- 
opment mast be baaed u^n observation of actual 
historif^ vicissitudes and the payohologioal aspects 
of religion. Complexity of thought, found even in 
Ceutr^ Australian totemism and other primitive 
cults, points to complexity of history ; for complex 
history makes complex thought. Here, principles 
of historical criticism aro indispensable. There is 
a common tendency to focus upon outstanding 
persons, events, and periods changes more numerous 
and greater than those for which they are actually 
responsible, and to assume period of almost 
absolute stagnation (s.y., tho ^Dark Ages*). On 
the other hand, movements of thought are, alter- 
nately, relatively slow and fast ; sweeping and 
sudden changes are not permanent in themselves, 
though they (;an leave permanent results, and they 
are Uie outcome of slow preliminary steps which 
may not be recognizable. I'he whole environment 
Invariably moves more slowly than the reformers 
or the reforming tendencies, which are usually 
local, one-sided, partial, specialistic, or extreme. 
The actual facts of religious development, and the 
relationship between different stages of the process, 
can be directly ascertained by historic.al study. ^ 
Against the apparently obvious ccises of immediate 
and deep influence must be placed the cases of 
drastic adjustment, cataclysm, and relapse and 
failure.’ These prove that beliefs and customs 
are not mochanicsdly aocopte<l or assimilated, and 
that the ethnological ana historical factors have 
their psychological side (cf. § 4 [2]). From a 
psychcdogical point of view, questions of external 
influence are not necessarily so important as tlie 
mental factors and processes which are involved — 
e.ff., the ability of tfie individual to accept, retain, 
and utilize certain ideas, the preliminary mental 
development necessary, his psychical, moral, or 
spiritual needs and aspirations. The psychological 
method is concerned with men, their mental states, 
1 Note, the history of religion In W. Asia and India (of. 
esp. Alfred C. Lyall, Asiatic Stttdta: liciigious and Soeiai^, 
London, 1907), the influence of invading l^nians and Normans 
upon England, the effect upon Japan of the thought of Ohina 
and W. Europe. 

3 See, for a notable example, the monotheistio reform of 
Amenhotep iv. (art. PtiiiiOSOPtnr [Egyptian], vol. lx. p. 868). 


their interests and values, end the relation between 
the religious and other aspects of their life and 
thought. It considers the subjective value of the 
beliefs and practices of the individnal. Many 
relatively sixnple inquiries must be made befoie 
complete synthetic statements con be ventured, 
and consequentiy no *Baperhnman* or * super- 
natural* factors, canses, or elements can be pre- 
supposed. That men have experiences which 
compel them to distinguish what they call the 
* divine ’ from the * human * no one can dispute ; 
but the psychological method can deal only with 
the hnmaii side of the great questions, as ap^ 
from the problem of the actual underlying realities. 

(2) To the psychological department belong many extremely 
important inquiries : (a) the growth of the mind (the mind of 
chudren and of aavagw), the relation between human and 
animal p^hology ; (t) the dawn of religion in the young, and 
notably toe data of 'conversion,* os regards both the psychical 
statee of the individual and the effect of the * regeneration * 
upon hia ideas, attitudes, and conduct ; (c) ' the varieties of 
religious experienoe' (tho title of a striking work by William 
James [London, 1902]); together with the (acts of religiotis 
revivals, mysticism, splritisni, occultism, ecstasy, and prophet- 
ism ; (d) the ' Buboonecious,' a field with many pitfalls, 
although the elementary facts show that that of which the indi- 
vidual Is oonscioui at any time is part of a larger whole, that 
he can attend only to partial aspects, and that ihsorttieally 
there must always be a less imperfect synthesis than that which 
he gains by his fragmentary glimpses, and, therefore, that 
there must be the possibility of a less iinperfO(;t, less undeveloped 
Self than the present one ; (e) noteworthy also aro the elemen- 
tary facts of the effect of mind upon body (faith-cure, Christian 
Soienoe, New Thought [oo.e.j, etc.), and vice versa, all of which 
are significant for Die uuimate relationship between what we 
distinguish as the physical and the psychical. Further, CO 
through abnormal and patiiological phenomona a clearer idea is 
obtained of the sound and healthy mind-l>ody, and the evidence 
is instructive for all conceptions of personality (normal or ‘ dis- 
sociated Ot for alienation of personality and double consciouf- 
neas, the danger of weak control, of absence of homogeneity 
and of continuity of interests, of extreme and morbid egotism, 
and of persistent obseesion. Finally, (g) the interconnexion of 
the physical and the psychical sides of the individual (illustrated 
espmuly at adolescence, in the sexual life, and in ideas associ- 
ate with birth, marriage, and death) involves facts of which 
account must be taken oy any scienoo of religion. No doubt 
the enormous stock of data from which to reach a Just concep- 
tion of religion includes much that belongs to tho extreme, the 
irrational, and the abnormal Thera is much that is without 
the elements of practicability, permanence, and progressiveness, 
and that forces a contrast with those conditions where these 
elements recur, and Uiere is a certain equilibrium of religious 
and social life and thought. All inquiry which is scientific, 
and not purely antiquarian, has the future in view, au<i a Just 
conception of religion must treat religion as a persisting pheno- 
menon ; hence it must determine the elements in qucHlion, 
and distinguish them from the features whieli, however 
frequently they recur, do not make for endurance or advance. 
Proceeding In this way, wa have to consider man as the outcome 
of a lengthy evolution, a progressive, thinking animal, able to 
speak, to form concepts, to preserve his ex^xirieuccs in oral 
tradition and in writing, to reflect upon the past, and, by so 
doing, able in greater measure to shape the future. Man is 
thus part of other organic life which has mode its appearance 
in the course of the history of the universe ; and as a result of 
development he is oble to differentiate tho human and the 
non-human, the psychical and the physical, the religious and 
the non-religious. From these biological, anthropological, and 
ovolutionary points ot view, the devclonment of man is that ot 
increasing knowledge, function, and anility, though what is 
most si^floant is tno indivldual’a increasing consciousness of 
the past, of the self, and of the universe ; for this development 
in coDSolousness is one ot quite another type. 

XI. The psycholog^ical method.—Charaoteristic 
of the psycnolo^cal treatment of religion are (1) 
the insiHtence upon the linman aspects, and (2) the 
association of data, however unusual, with familiar 
beliefs and praoticos. The general aim is to fasten 
upon the features which unite the religious and 
non-religious sides of our common human nature. 
Thus, the deification of kings, saints, and heroes 
in the past finds analogies in ordinary modem 
hero-worsliip ; the individuals throughout are 
personalities qualitatively different from others. 
Again, the psyohological efficacy of the fetish and 
that of the modem mascot are akin. Moreover, 
all initiation ceremonies involve similar typical 
ideas, which recur wherever it is a question of 
entrance into privileged groups or private societies 
jealous of their rights ana of their solidarity ; even 
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‘hazing’ is in some resists reminiscent of Uie 
torments and tortures inflicted elsewhere upon the 
nonce. Also, it is d propoa to note the ‘best 
clothes ’ feeling, the impressiyeness of uniform and 
ceremonial, and the attitude of the average indi- 
vidual to his treasured souvenirs and ail other 
centres of deep feeling. Instructive, too, is the 
spontaneous, unreflective, and unsystematized 
behaviour of him who kicks the table ‘ which has 
hurt him ’ (not ‘ against which he has hurt liim- 
self’) and the attitude of children to inanimate 
dolls and toys. The strange eflectiveneHs of tabu 
and magic can be psychologically ass^iciated with 
everyday facts of conscienco and with ordinary 
features of suggestion, telepathy, and hypnotism. 
Especially interesting from a psychological point 
of view are such topics as sin, confession, (forgive- 
ness, sacriiice, communion, prayer, and ritual. 
Whatever be the reader’s conception of religions 
or of religion in general, there are everyday lacts 
of human nature of the first importance tor the 
study of the nature of man. All enduring religion 
hajB specific psychological aspects, material for the 
science of human nature; and, conversely, the 
psychological study of man is of the first import- 
ance for a better knowledge of his religious and 
other * deeper * sides. In ^neral, the psychological 
method emphasizes (a) the essential and funda- 
mental resemblances throughout mankind, under- 
lying the many diii'erent beliefs and practices, (d) the 
undoubted subjective value to the individual of his 
religious and other convictions, as apart from their 
value for his or another environment, and (c) the 
tendency of religion, when it is genuine or eflec- 
tive, to he inextricably bound up with what is not 
specifically religious.^ 

». The theory of iiiterpreUtlon.— <1) Importsiit methodo- 
logical problomt at once arise. It hoe been uraccl that savage 
or nidiineritary men are psycholo^cally so different from the 
civilized individual that the latter^ interpretations of them ore 
inapplicable. But the savage is, by definition, a human being ; 
some intercommuDicatlon is possible between him and tne 
civilized. Besifles, all men snare certain instincts, and on 
ordinary biological and other grounds fonts essential resem- 
blonoes must recur among all men. The problem is obviously 
the extent of the rcseinlilanceB. Evervwhere there ore differ- 
ences : no two leaves or stones ore aosolutclv identical in all 
re8pe<;ts. But ordered thought must invariably start with the 
points of resemblance >- owerwise there con be no further 
progreae ; and what is necessary is to ensure that these lustifv 
the conclusions one draws, and that the latter ore not invali- 
dated by the differences. There arc undoubted psychological 
differences, even in the same family, circle, or environment ; 
but these are not so important for preliminarv inquiry as the 
undoubteil points of similarity, and no sound reasons con be 
given for denying a fundamental piwchologlcal resemblance 
between the highest and the lowest Individuals. 9 

(8) In interpreting another mind (savage, child, aiilmal-pet, 
etc.) it is easy to ascribe to it a consciousness or knowledge 
which it does not poaoess, or to discern in its activities a moan- 
ing or purpose of which it is ignorant (cf. afiove, 1 0 [2]). Here 
the data on one level or in one environment are interpreted 
from the point of view of the observer. This, however, is an 
everyday normal process, and there is everywhere some risk of 
more or less serious misinterpretation. But the risk may be 
lessened by considering the data in their own context, and by 
determining whether the interpretation demands facte outside 
the scope of the subject under consideration. The interpreta- 
tion may lie lietween two extremes, os when the care of animals 
for their young is too closely paralleled with that of parents for 
their children, or, on the other hand, ia treated as merely 
mechanical and devoid of all suggestion of feeling. Every in- 


terpretation involves some notions of reality, which of course 
ma^ be ultimately erroneous. Now, if other levels were psycho- 
logically quite distinct from our own, not only would they be 
entirely unintelligible, but every theoiy* or interpretation, how- 
ever absurd or incrodible, could defend itself by declaring that 
our conceptions of reality did not apply. But ive intuiliicly 
demand an inteillgible interpretation, and thus implicitly 
assume a psychological relationship (see above, [1]). If every 
theo]^ of the beliefs and practices on levels other than our own 


tokens a mentality utterly different from that of those whom it 
condemns or opposes, and would implicitly ascribe to savages 
and others mental processes and ideas so different from those 
we can understand that they would really lie outside the scope 
of criticism. See below, fi 15. 

(81 Every interpretation represents tiie observer’s conception 
of the true meaning, and it may have involved some sigiiineatit 
psychical development on his part to reac^h it. Moreover, every 
sympathetio appreciation tends to discern the features felt to 
be permanent and worthy, and to pass over those which have 
lost, their value. Thus, the data always become much more 
significant for the observer and his level than for their own. 
In fact, what some other level or mind really is often eludes us; 
nor is it always so important for us as what it contributes to us 
or what it can or did develop Into. A ;>erfect Interpretation— - 
to see things os another mind sees (or saw) them—is often im- 
possible. unnecessary, or of secondary importance. Wliat is 
essential is a sympathetic comprehension w’hich can retain its 
independence, oblectlvity, ami power of criticism. Such a 
combination would find an illustration in the attitude of piwent 
to child or of teacher to puplL The mental or pHyrhical situa- 
tion involves the co-existence of mutual intelligibility and the 
consciousness of a psychical difference. Now these two re- 
present phases of immanence and tran8r^endence. Consequently, 
the principles of the relation between mind and mind (and 
eiqiecially when there are significant differences between tliciu) 
ore extremely suggestive for the religious problems of a divine 
(transcendent) inlncl in Immeiliate (immanent) relationship with 
man. AU ideas of the unknown, Including those of the relation 
between Qod and man, are Influenced by the known (by condi- 
tions, data, etc., which ore felt to be suggcHlive and analogical) ; 
hence, not only ore tbs principles of the interpretation of minds, 
and of the relationsliip between minds, of very great importance 
for the theoretical study of religions— and also for the prot^lical 
and p^diticol problem of the attitude to minds which ore felt to 
be inferior— but the very tangible problems which they bring 
have a real bearing upon the more ultimate religious problem 
of the interrelation between personality human and divine.^ 

13. The Individual and the group.— (1) It has also been 
objected that there is an easentlsl difference lictweeu the 
pychology of the individual and that of the group. Certainly, 
the spontaneous contrast of society and the individual is iiie 
reoogtdlion that society is more than a mere aggregate or sum 
of separate individuals. But. while society is a working system 
or unit, every man of individuality is measured hy his value to 
society, and a man with no social instincts whatever would 
scarcely be a human being. Society moves only through tlie 
constituent imlividuals who differ and who initiate movement ; 
men of some individuality are found on low levels, and it is 
obvious that the first pre-historio social group was sooner or 
later disturbed by men whoso beliefs and practices differed from 
those of the resL* Hence, from the very first, human progress 
has depended upon individuals who differed In some particular 
respect from their follows. Now, the psychology of a group is 
that of individuals qxta social beings. Whether in the madness 
of the 'Terror,’ in Joint religious service, or in quiet normal 
mtercourse, there ore seen merely different states In the life- 
history of individuals. When all nos been said of * the psycho- 
logy of the mob,’ and of its ultra-emotional and irrational 
aspects, the fact remains that there can be no absolute gulf 
between (a) tlie normal states of an individual, and {b) the un- 
OBiial or even abnormal states when, as he may afterwards 
protest, he was * not himself -states which may be repudiated, 
or which, again, ni^’ manifest some rare, profound, and un- 
auspecteu depths. Thus, man’s modes of thought and action 
are varyingly individual or collective, normal or intense 
(abnormal, etc.) ; and he who is now entirely one with the mob, 
the team, or the social group, and now markedly moistic or in- 
dividualistic, is one ana the same individual at different points 
of one and the same life-history. 


t The most important literature on religious psychology is 
French and American. Among recent works may be mentioned : 
1. Kim;, 7A# Development o/* Religion : a Study in Anihropol^y 
and Social Psychology, New York, 1010; £. S. Ames, The 
Psychology of Religious ExpsrUtnce,do* 1810; J. H. I^euba, A 
Psychologvcal Study of Religion; its Origin, Function, and 
Fu/twre, do. 1912; G. A. CToe, The Psychology of Religion, 
Chicago. 1916. It should be observed that a psychological 
study of religion can treat religion as a human phenomenon, 
and m its functional, individual, sooiologicol. and other aspects, 
but it cannot nullify the subjective distinotiveiMSS of religion, 
nor can its theories of ths objective source or foundation of 
religion (r.g., in humanity) be more than merely theories. 

sSes O. & Patton. The PhOosophieal Review, xxi. [1012] 
455-462; J. M. Baldwin, Thought and Things; or Oenetie 
Logie, London and New York, 1906-11, voL 111. p. xB. ; W. H. 
BrRivers. HJ x. [1811-12] 588 ff. ; Webb, ch. v[. 


1 It [s to be observed at this point that the roacmi)IanceS 
which the comparative end psychological methods emphasize 
are not to be allowed to obscure the differences. Where com- 
Isons are made (between religions, minds, sic.), there is, 
Ically, something which appears in varying forms, which 
fht re-appear in some new and as yet unknown form, or 
-„ich might be supposed to exist In some Ideally perfect form. 
Logically, therefore, religious data could oonceivably take new 
forms without ths limitations found or alleged in those that are 
current, old Interpretations of data could be replaced l)y new 
ones, and the existence of minds varying in powers of oomnre- 
hension and sympathy will suggest the possibility of a Mind 
infinitely wiser than that of man. Further applications of this 
principle fon which cf. | 4 [2]) will be found below. 

8 Men of distinct individuality may be found low down In the 
etlinologioal scale; see Spencer-Oilisn*, pp. 12, 14 ff. ; Fraser, 
Totsmiem and Saogawy, i. 854. 
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(2) Although nothing 8eem« more reol than the individual 
with all hia eelf-conaoiousneM, there must be some more 
ultimate reality of which he is but a part A group or 
organization may appear more real than the indlvlduale upon 
whom it depends, and who in turn operate through it But it 
is not a complete or ultimate reality, because it is only part of 
an environment which is indispensable to it, and there are other 
individuals outside it. Moreover, the human group o^me into 
existence at a relatively late starc in the evolution of the uni- 
verse, and such is the relationship between human and other 
life, and lietwecn the organic and the inorganic, that ultimate 
reality must be sought, not in society, the state, or any other 
organization, nor even In mankind (as in some modem types of 
etiiical religion), but in something of which all that which Is 
shown to bo ultimately Interconnected forms a part (cf. f to [2], 
end). Here, however, we have all kinds of convictions, theories, 
and BO fortii, so that while, on the one side, the self'Ccnsoious 
individual has no doubt of his own real existence, It cannot be 
doubtful, on the other side, that there ore ultimate realities 
concerning which opinions differ. Hence we may say that (a) 
between the real self-oonscious Individual and the ultimate 
realities there come all the sociological, naturalistic, religious, 
and other conceptions of the place of the individual in the 
universe, and of the nature of the realities; and further, (b) 
that these supply material for perfectly oblectlve Investigation. 

(3) Sociological inquiry has olrearly emphasized the indebted- 
ness of the individual to his social environment. He is bom 
into and grows up in the current thought of his age, and he 
both selects from it and conirlltutes to it os his own body of 
thought develo|)S. But he does not 'become* a member of 
society ; rather, as an Integral part of some larger whole, and 
starting from an inconceivably rudimentary individuality, he 
gradually manifests an ever more distinctive and complex self, 
the real value of which depends upon his relation to hia fellows. 
The more conscious and purposeful selection and choice of his 
later years are pret^eded by a less oonscioua procedure, which, 
however, is generally effective and beneficial ; and the conscious 
efforts to co-ordinate mental and ph^'sical aotivities and to 
prepare for the future follow upon stages where cO'Ordinalion 
nnci preparation have already been at work. The growth is one 
of awareness and consciousness, and of deeper and wider 
realization of existing facts and possibilities. It brings the 
possibility of greater effectiveness, and not only can uie in- 
dividual take an objective attitude towards many of his own 
beliefs and iirocticos, but he can even realize the painful differ- 
ence between an ideal self and that congeries of dispositions, 
convictions, practices, and so forth, wherein he manifests him- 
self and which he may desire to remedy, improve, or even 
escape. Consequently, one can view the life-nistory of the 
individual as a great complex series of vicissitudes, differing in 
their significance for his development^like the events In the 
history of a country ; beneath its manifestations lies the self 
that undergoes development, and the Individual will recognize 
realities profounder than the most real events of ordinary 
experience. Thus, not only must the individual bo regarded os 
a part of some larger whole, but the nature of his development 
poitiU to an ' ultimate ’ self underlying oil its manifestations, to 
a reality transcending ordinary knowledge, and to an increasing 
consciousness of that which is felt to be most OHsential for the 
further progress of the self. The psychology of the individuid 
and that of the social group are not opposeiC although the man 
os a distinct individual or as a fraction of society manifesto 
himself differently. What is of supreme importance throughout 
is the individual, for he contributes to society, he is for or 
against his environment, he accepts or opposes current ideas, 
and he is a living personality ; on the other hand, the society, 
group, or state depends for all effective purposes upon a body 
of principles, ideas, practices, and institutions, and these again 
and again prove to stand In need of reconsideration and correc- 
tion by the constituent individuals. 

Psychologfical truth. --,(1) Among the in- 
dividual’s states of consciousness are those which 
differ so profoundly Irotn the rest that they compel 
some distinctive description. Through them the 
individual comes to have convictions of ' another * 
world, as distinct from the world of ordinary ex- 
perience of time and space— the empirical wond of 
which, however, liis knowledge is based only upon 
partial aspects. While all 'religious’ and related 
experiences are felt to be entirely different from 
those of * ordinary * life and thought, they occur 
interspersed amid the latter, and are interpreted 
and described through them. All the intenser ex- 
periences are typically of the profoundest personal 
significance and of abiding value ; they are visions 
to be realized, starting-points for farther reflexion 
and explanation, and intuitions authoritative for 
subsequent conceptions of the universe. But the 
experiences, viewM broadly, are not all necessarily 
religious, or even beneficial in their results, and 
one may distinguish between similar types of 
psychical state and the content— whether it belongs 
to this or the other religion, or has no religions 


characteristics, or is without permanent ethical 
value. Throughout, prior experience and know- 
ledge condition both the content of the new ex- 
penence and the subsequent reflexion which elabo- 
rates it. A criticism of the form, expression, or 
content does not necessarily affect the fundamental 
psychical facts, and between the most intense and 
abnormal states and the normal and healthy ex- 
amples there are many stages, but no impassable 
gul^ Religious literature atoindB in evidence 
which is of the greatest importance for the psychical 
nature of man ; and it emphasizes the fact that all 
the reli^ous states, whatever their content, are 
natural, integral, and inseparable parts of existence 
and experience. Consequently, uie psychological 
investigation of religious and related (lesthetic, 
etc.) experience does not find that the relationship 
with the divine, the knowledge of higher truths, 
or the consciousness of a transcending happiness 
or grandeur is only for the chosen few ; what is 
psychologically applicable to the normal individual 
has a virtually universal application— for all in- 
dividuals. Indeed, this relationship, especially 
among rudimentary and naive religions, is almost 
mechanical (l^low, § i8 [3]). Nor is this altogether 
unexpected (cf. Mt V‘ “). But this experience of 
a relationship, as also tlio familiar ideas of God’s 
need of and love for man, must be balanced by the 
recognition that not every religious expression or 
practice is ej^ecAwely religions (cf. Religion 

characteristically tends to set an exceedingly high 
standard of motive, thought, and conduct ; it 
demands an absolutely sincere manifestation of 
the inmost self, and an absence of seliishnoss and 
guile (cf. 1 Co 13). Hence religion must be re- 
garded as involving all that which is profounder. 
more constructive, and more permanent than all 
the ephemeral, casual, and superiicial things of 
life ; it is bound un with a development of person- 
ality which is to be in all respects 'whole’ and 
‘ healthy.’ Consequently, to determine the essen- 
tial nature of religion, it is necessary to look 
beneath the surface of men’s beliefs ana practices 
and determine what is dynamic. The problems of 
ultimate truth and reality, whether among rudi- 
mentary or among advanced peoples, aro lx>und 
up with our knowledge of the depths of human 
personality ; and the familiar religious conviction, 
that a Supreme Power to whom all ‘ reality ’ is 
known can see into the hearts of men and dis- 
tinguish 'true’ religion, really implies that ideas 
of a Supreme Power, of Ultimate Reality, and of 
the underlying self roust be es.sentially inter- 
connected. The goal of the science of religion is 
to see religion as God would see it 1 

(2) The religion that is most effective involves the very depths 
of man's personality, and Inevitably concerns the greatest 
realities which he can conceive. But, although the religion of 
every sincere individual may be subjectively conclusive, its 
objective value will unhesitatingly be tested by the men and 
knowledge of his or of a later day. The truth of an indlvidnal's 
religion cannot therefore be necessarily regarded as ultimate, 
complete, objective truth. Even the savage can And peace 
and strength in his religion, and fetishes and mascots can he 
psychologically efflcacious. But the progress of knowledge and 
all thought cannot be set aside with impunity. No religion has 
ever been able to remain aloof from the trend of thought wiili- 
out suffering the penalty ; and, although again and again the 
religion ana thought of some environment may be in conflict, 
the recurring periods of harmony have been more significant 
tor progress. It is necessary to rec(^lze the persistent 
efficacy and persuasiveness of religious and other {e.g., super- 
stitious) beliefs and practices, even where they represent a 
knowledge or a mode of thought very different from one’s own. 
Hence, a distinction must be maintained between the tundo- 
mentai psychical tendencies, underlying convictions, and the 
like — which ore proved by the oomparative method to recur 
In manifold different forms (cf. | 4 [2])— and the particular 
forms, orgumente. etc., which may no longer retain their old 
validity (of. p. 0^, n. 1). This is to distinguish between some 
expression and what it is intended to express, and between a 
conviction and the various ways in whiw it Is substantiated 
<e.g., beliefs In a soul, or In a superhuman guardian, or in on 
approaching ' new age,* eto-X 
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Here another Important distinction is to be drawn, viz. 
between that which has a psychological basis in imm^iate 
exrorienoe and the furttier secondary more or less logical 
eli^ration of it. Thus a ffenuine belief in the kinship of a 
deity can rest primarily only upon certain experiences which 
seemed to find a natural expression in terms of relationship (cf., 
s.p.. the * Fatherhood of God But they are symbolical or 
analogical, and errors multiply whenever the oiigin of such 
terms is forgotten, and the words, taken in a literalistio manner, 
form the biuis of argument unchecked by resort to the original 
data of experience. Similarly, the idea of a 'Kingdom of 
Heaven ' will primarily be Justifle<l by psychical facts (aspira- 
tions, longings, etc.), although it is at once capable of develop- 
ment suggested by the experience of earthly kingdoms. The 
words, 'the kingdom of Gem is within you* (Lk 17^), represent 
a profound transition from concrete imi^ry, which was open 
to misunderstanding, to a more psychological statement, and 
this in turn is cai>alae of a certain psychological development 
which, however, can go astray. 

15. The theory of reality.— -(1) On sociological, 
biological, and even chemical grounds, the indi* 
vidu^ is in various respects a * part ’ of that which 
is OToater and more permanent than his growing 
and dying body. Not only do his intuitions and 
convictions testify to some greater and more per- 
manent reality, hut these are the mainspring of 
his life and they take into their service all that we 
call material and physical, and that belongs to 
space and time. The various polytheistic and 
monotheistic convictions of men, like the conflict* 
ing religions, philosophical, and other conceptions 
of the universe, indicate either that there are no 
stable or dependable realities or tliat it is men’s 
convictions and conceptions of the realities that 
vary and develop. The latter is the only rational 
view if tliero is to be any effort to think coherently 
about the world ; and a distinction must bo drawn 
between the ultimate realities and the conceptions, 
formulas, etc., which may be felt to he the realities 
themselves. Thus, the mystical experience, e.gp., 
is felt to be reality itself, although the striking 
and conflicting varieties of experience in<licate 
that it must oe of subjective and not objective 
validity. That variation and development are to 
he expected is shown also by the vicissitudes of 
religion, due to individuals who are unable to 
accept what to others has absolute validity, and 
who have convictions which are felt to he more 
real tlian those already current. Human person- 
ality is nrofoundcr than any given system of life 
or thongut, and consequently the soundest theory 
of reality must he ^sed upon the existence of 
(subjective) convictions of reality which obtain 
among men. These and their vicissitudes provide 
the material for the most logical theory of reality. 

(2) Explanations, interpretations, theories, and the like all 
iinph' some notions of ultimate reality. Thus, c.a,, the popular 
theories of primitive or universal serpent, stone, pnallic, or astral 
cults, if taken seriously and rigorously pursued In their Implica- 
tions, would have the greatest signiflcance for all conceptions 
of God, man, and the universe. As a general rule, even sweep- 
ing theories may seem immediately putusible or absurd, as the 
case may be, but the logical aspects are Invarlablv complicated, 
and the theory will be favoured, because it explains a certain 
number of foots, or condemned, because of the facts which are 
ignored or Interpreted In some forced manner. Indeed, the 
most absurd theory covers some unimpeachable facts ; but, 
when it has once b^n obtained, evidence is forthwith more or 
less Ingeniously twisted to it ana it becomes Procrustean. Oon- 
cents, theories, systems, methods, attitudes, and positions have 
this t^vofold aspect— their crigin in the presence of data which 
have been experienced and must be Interiireted and oimnized, 
and their sucsequent application and employment when the 
data, instead of being used to test or control them, are tested by 
them and viewed or Interpreted in their light. This holds good 
of (a) modern theories, beliefs, convictions, concepts, etc., 
which flourish because of the sound elements they contain, and 
are injurious when their orMu is foiyotten and they beooroe 
Procrustean ; and (6) those of old, which in like manner must 
have flourished only because of their effeotlve elements. 

(3) Of the fiiRt importance for the theory of 
reality is the problem of religion and magic. It 
is obvious that any persistence of both most he 
due psychologically to certain efieotive elements 
{e,g., subjective satisfaction). But, since magic is 
admittedly impermanent and unprogressive, and 
religion admittedly has had its j^riods of decay 


and revival, both contain certain inefleotive ele- 
ments which, in the case of religion, were not 
irremediable. Both include elements which are 
often styled irrational ; and both involve convic- 
tions of man’s relationship with the powers and 
processes of tlie universe and of the possibility of 
utilizing or of co-operating with them. But magic 
typically involves attitudes of compulsion and 
coercion ; tliere are processes in the universe which 
are not bevond man’s control ; whereas depen* 
dence and humility are cliaracteristic of religion. 
Yet tlie latter are not the only notes in religion 
(cf. § 18 [3]), and there is frequently a behaviour 
and attitude which can bo styled iiiagico-religious, 
being magical in its * irrational’ and external 
aspects and religious in its temper and spirit. 
Thus, we find convictions of a really profound 
relationship between man and the universe 
which are not conlined to crass magic, hut there 
are two fundamentally different attitudes (direct 
coercion or command, or indirect apjieal or prayer), 
and, where the contemporary religion ana magic 
are in conflict, the latter is typically anti-social 
and indivlduaUstio (cf. art. Magic [Introductory]). 
Here, magic is felt to he not so much untrue as a 
wrong handling of the truth ; and it is regarded as 
irreligious ana blasphemous, and is feared and 
dreaded. Consequently the problem of magic and 
religion involves (a) our own views, both of re- 
ligion and of what is antithetical to it and to 
the progress of society, and (A) our own views of 
causation and reality ; for we rely upon our own 
ideas of the relations between ourselves and the 
universe, and we must assume that the ultimate 
realities are the same evei^where. It follows, 
therefore, that the concept ‘ (5od ’ is fundamental : 
(1) because, from a theistio point of view, God is 
the ultimate judge between religion and magic, 
and (2) because, unless we have detinite ideas of 
the ultimate realities and of God’s place in the 
processes of the universe, the crassest magic cannot 
he finally estimated for to hurt a rival by sticking 
pins into an image, and to expect rain by sympa- 
thetic magic or by prayer to a rain-god or a Supremo 
Deity, is to imply a theory of some ultimate 
interconnexion and causation, and upon this we 
have to make up our minds. 

16. The concept ‘God.’~(I) The value of all 
convictions and theories of (jrod, man, and tiie 
universe must be at the mercy of the ultimate 
realities themselves, whatever these may prove to 
be ; and this fact obviously conditions all criiiital 
inquiry. The concept ‘God,’ however it origin- 
ated, both influences and is influenced by coiujep- 
tions of reality and truth, and tlie fun<Iamcntal 
problem concerns the necessity of the concept anci 
its content. The thoist will naturally accept the 
concept which, however, will tend to control his 
argument and as a rule will be only imiMirfectly 
analyzed. On the other hand, a procedure which 
seeks to be purely inductive and to construct a 
svstomatic view of thh universe will, if it admits 
the concept, tend to use it illogicallv and without 
the wealth of signiflcance which characterizes it 
for the theist. All the theories of the origin of 
religion are, therefore, extremely instructive for 
what they both spontaneously concede and imply. 
They are usually obliged to assume some most 
essential features {e.g., awe, reverence, sacrod- 
ness); or they confuse what evokes a religious 
feeling with the origin of it. It is nioaiiingless to 
suggest to the true theist that his belief in a 
living God originated in the ancestor-w'orship, 
animism, or animatism of the past ; such a notion 
is part of the fallacious theory of survivals (§ 4). 
However persuasive be the parallels, however 
striking the links between theistic and othei* 
beliefs, the external observer can easily overlook 
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the qualitative differences and the different 
* systems * involved in each. ^ The most rudi* 
mentary form of a feature is not thereby the 
oriffin of what appears in more advanced forms, 
ana the data of totcniism suflice to prove that the 
origin of a religion is not so practicable a problem 
as the intcrjiretation of the rudest type of it.' 

(2) TJie qualitative differences between the 
child's caro for the doll and that of the mother for 
the babe, or between mere affection and genuine 
love, override any attempt to trace an actuiu linear 
or serial development from lower to higher, or the 
like. No intense or new experience (evoked by 
love, religion, crisis, war, etc.) can bo snccessfnlly 
imagined, grasped, or calculated before its arrival ; 
love is not a magnitied allbction, and religious 
experience is .wi to the outsider. 

All intenser experiences are typically private, 
ineffable, and incommunicable ; and ordinary 
language is admittedly a description in lower 
terms. So, in religion the * Fatherhood of God * is 
—from a theistic point of view— an analogical ex- 
pression of an experience, and, if it la developed in 
a purely literalistic manner, it loses its distinctive- 
ness and is without the elements of development 
and progress. From another standpoint, the term 
might seem to >>o a construction, a figment, a 
theory, suggested primarily by mundane experi- 
ence. But this will not explain the qualitative 
difference for the theist and the typical system of 
thought in which it appears.* In other words, the 
concept * God * is inexplicable save m the result of 
a growth of consciousness, a realization, an aware- 
ness of that of which man can find only an im|)erfect 
and inadequate description. It is only in the 
secondary stages of each moment in the process that 
the term is treated as itself an object of knowledge ; 
primarily the concept can be justified only as 
representing a reality of which man has come to 
have some conscious experience, and which he has 
been able to express only in a partial and limited 
w^. 

It is self-evident that, if we assume the exis- 
tence of the reality whom man conceives of as 
God, this Supreme Power does not depend upon 
man’s recognition. Wherever the conception 
makes its appearance, it must owe its authority 
and validity only to the consciousness of something 
distinctive and unique, something not covered by 
other terms ; at the same time, it will be intelli- 
gible only because the new experience is blended 
with what is known and familiar. These aro 
among the elements which go towards forming 
man’s idea of God’s transcendence and immanence 
(see § 31). The blend of old and new is significant, 
for, if man is ever to become aware of the (objec- 
tively) ultimate realities, his new conceptions 
cannot, for psychological reasons, be absolutely 
disconnected from those which he previously pos- 
KCHsed ; the realities to be intelligible cannot be 
absolutely unrelated to the prior experience. 
Finally, the fact that conceptions of God or of the 
ultimate realities have undergone development 
does not justify the supposition that either or both 
conceptions develop. The objective existence and 
nature of (»od do not depend upon this or the other 
theory or thinker ; on the other hand, the great 
variety of religious beliefs and convictions would 
justify the thmstic view that any ‘ divine revela- 
tion ’ must take up the individual as it finds him ; 
it must come * through the medium of our own 

I Cl. p. 669^, n. 1. It should b« observed, tberefbre, that 
Although it may be possible to see * certain oontinulty or 
sequence in data, it does not follow that there has been a simple 
development from any one of them to the next in the series. 

s A tneistio system is not a belief in Qod pfws a system fitted 
to it, but an organio whole ; of. similarly the problem of the 
oridii of totemlsm (| 17 ), and of ail else that can be regarded as 
a smgle unit. 


mental and moral experience and equipment,' and 
'this medium fashions its form.' Consequently, 
from a purely critical point of view, the remark- 
able variation in men's beliefs and practices, and 
the impossibility of reconciling many of the 
theistio and non-theistio convictions, make it 
necessary to approach even the profonndest and 
most sacred questions from the human side. 

( 8 ) Without a preliminary survey of some introductory ques- 
tions it would not be poesible to thread a way through the mass 
of data. The ultimale realities touohioff man, Ow, and the 
univeree must be such that the different conceptions of them 
and their development can be in some measure explained ; 
otherwise we imply innumerable realities and ignore both the 
results of careful comparison and the psycholoi^cai relationship 
among all men. The data of religion can be handled metliodi- 
cally only on the assumption that there are certain profound 
truths, principles, and realities which are apprehended (a) In 
ways that can be shown to be related to one another, and (b) 
among men who are psychologically more alike than unlike : 
either experience and existence must be entirely irrational or 
some way of organizing and co-ordinating the diverse data can 
be fotind. The method is both deductive and inductive. The 
simplest olassifloations, even the merest beginnings, involve 
postulates and assumutions ; all organisation of data is due 
partly to prior selection— not to chance— and to some view 
which will be replaced later by other and more developed 
views. There Is continuous alternation between the * structure ’ 
or ‘ content* of a standpoint or of an attitude to things or of a 

* world-view* and the tnlngs themselves, between Uie concept 
and its material, between ime theory and the facts It embraces, 
between the method and the evidence it handles, between the 
vision of the goal and the method of reaching it. Neither 
member of each pair remains unchanged. Man has a conscious- 
nem, an awareness, a mode of experiencing, which is capable of 
progressive development ; and in ttie histor)’ of religion we 
discem the vlcissitudee of men'sTconoeptions of what to them 
were the supreme ultimate reolitioe. Just as data cannot be 
handled unless we are given methods of classification, postu- 
lates, etc., so we cannot^ construct ' or * invent ' conceptions of 
reality, but must test, verify, and develop those which we find 
already in our {lOsseBsion, and which, such as they are, are the 
result of post experience. And, so long os the best description 
of reality depends upon men. and personal experience and con- 
victions oontrol both men’s life and thought and their attitudes 
to one another, so long must a critical inc iiry seek Uie road to 
reality in their conceptions of reality and in human personality. 

III. Thjs elements op religion. Totem 
and other names.— (I) For the claanification of the 

* elements’ of religion it is necessaiy to observe 

the psychological identity of all religions, inclnd- 
ing even totemlsm, and the general similarity of 
the psychological, the historical, and the other 
factors in their development. Especially signifi- 
cant is the close connexion between thoistio re- 
ligion and totemism and all other cults or religions 
which aro not theistio. The explicitly theistic 
convictions, when they enter the history of religion, 
produce, as in the history of the individual, a 
genetic development of thought, and not a stage 
entirely unrelated to its predecessor ; and this 
allows the conclusion that tneistic religious experi- 
ence is not to be entirely soparatea from other 
religious experience. The tneistic convictions 
undoubtedly cause a profound development, and 
there is no doubt a reshaping of the world of 
beliefs and practices. But there is none the less a 
genetic relation between earlier and later stages, 
and, consequently, it does not appear that the 
ultimate reality which we call ^ God ' w'os isolated 
from the consciousness in which He had not before 
been explicitly present. That is to say, it is a devel- 
opment in the iiuman consciousness which— how- 
ever caused— is the fundamental fact, and this 
conclusion is of vital significance for all interpreta- 
tion of religion, especiiuly on the * lower ' levels (cf . 
§§ [2], 34 [1]). Totem-groups naturally owe their 

unity to the implicit or explicit reooraition of 
principles and ideas which make for umty. The 

1 Although this division of the enbioot forms tbs real inductive 
starting-pdnt, there must be preiiinlnaiy idees of method, 
classifioation, and so forth, otherwise (as can be seen from the 
conflicting results of the application of the *comMrative 
method *) we evldenoe cannot be oriilcally handled (see 1 xS [ 8 ]). 
Here, only the mereet outline can be represented, and further 
nferenoe must be made to the works of Tylor, Ftassr, Toy, 
Durkbeim, sto^ sod, (or If xyfl. la particular, to the artt; 
Houxiss, Tabu. 
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totem ia the emblem, bodge, aymbol, or link; it 
is more than the mere animal or plant species, 
and its value lies in the meaning that it has for 
the ^onp, in the system of beliefs and practices 
of which it is the centre. Though it has been 
denied that totemism is a religion, it is undeni- 
ably on the border-line, and there are variations 
such that, in Samoa, e.^., the totems are almost, if 
not anite, gods.^ No single element by itself is a 
proof of totemism ; e.^., animal names alone have 
no weight. The point lies in the context or 
system of thought, even as any given name com- 
pounded with Baal or Nebo does not necessarily 

S rove the existence of a contemporary belief in 
[lose gods. 

The sanation that totemiim arose ihrongh a literal inter- 
pretation of metaphorical, lymbolioal, or similar names, or that 
an animal or plant nickname was the origin, does not explain 
the organic iyitem of cult. This suggestion emphasizes *the 
usual savage superstition which places fdl folk in mystic ra; . 
with the object from which their names are derived.* > _ it it 
begs the question ; for a name could originate totemism onlv 
provided we grant the psychological ana other factors which 
await explanation— vis. the meaning of ‘superstition,* ‘ mystio,' 
and ' rapport* What is important, however, is the aesomptiou 
that a system can oome into existence at a bound, since the fact 
Of its being a system, and the presence of many gradations of 
totemism, as also the close parallelism between it and other 
cults, tell against the view that it can be explained by pointing 
merely to a particxilar element (viz. the name) and not by 
rugaroing the cult as an organio whole.* 

(2) In fact the names of totems usually function 
similarly to those in other types of cults. For (a) 
not only will a particular stock of names often be 
reserved for the members of a totem -group, but (b) 
sometimes the names refer to the totem, as truly 
as compounds of Jah(weli), Baal, or Nebo indicate 
some sort of relationship between the god and the 
people.^ Sometimes it is a solemn duty to keep 
the names in use, for otherwise the totem will feel 
iie^dected and be iuigry. Sometimes a native on 
lying down or rising up will murmur the name of his 
totem, which is believed to be helpful only to those 
wild Imlong to the particular group. Again, the 
name of a totem must not be spoken heedlessly, or 
it is referred to indirectly ; thus tlie Warramunga 
of Australia tell of a huge world-snake which is 
not called by its proper name, because to mention 
it too often would cause them to lose control 
over it, and the reptile would como and eat 
them up. 

(3) Cliaracteristic everywhere are not merely 
the associations of the name of revered or sacred 
objects, and what they betoken or presage (nowww, 
07/ien), but also the claims involved when names 
are conferred or assumed (*Name spells claim’). 
The name indicates the known, and there is a 
common tendency to identify the name with that 
for which it stands, to connect the name and the 
nature of a thing. So it is that change of name 
often suggested or indicated change of nature or 
personality, or a new stage in the history of an 

1 This is only to bo expected, for, where we And the earliest 
stage of what we agree to call * religion ’ (or * ethics,* i i8 [I]), 
the distinctive features will appear in an environment which 
admitted of the development, and, as is the case wherever the 
necessity for a new ooncept appears, there must be a combina- 
tion of the old and the distlncUvoly new. 

* Andrew Lang, in BBr^^ xxvii. 8(J, Secret cf the Tatem^ 
London, 1906, pp. 121, 126. 

9 This reliance upon single elements and not upon their con- 
text or their ssrstem la a common cause of failaoioue argu- 
ment, when the comparative method is uncritically employed. 
Cf. also the erroneous view that theism originates in the super- 
addition of the belief in a Qod (above, p. 672», n. 2X For the 
‘ birth * of systems of. the sudden rise of eikon oults (e.a., A. J. 
B. Waoe, Annals Archmology and AntArtwofogy, Liverpool, 
1910, ill. 22 ff.), of new religious oults in Brltlrii New Guinea 
(E. W. P. Ohlnnery and A. 0. Haddon, HJ xv. [1917] 448 ff.), 
of new castes in India (with an entire caste system), of cults ol 
d^ed men in India and elsewhere, and the strange oult around 
the ideas of Fatherland, Liberty, and Reason at the French 
Revolution (Durkhelm, p. 214). 

t For (a) and (b) respectively see Frazer, Totemism and Sxo< 
gamp, iL m, 478, iii. 18, 829, 880. and!. 68 f.,il. 478 f., iU. 84f., 
K 101 f., 272. 
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individual or a place. ^ As indicating a claim, the 
name ifl the written symbol or mark representative 
of the owner. A name will be kept secret lest an 
enemy by knowing it should have power over the 
holder of it ; and the greater the owner, the more 
potent the name and the greater the need for care. 
To name the dead is to bring them vividlv before 
one ; hence the names of venerated and sacred 
beings, as also of harmful and evil ones, may not 
be used freely. The customs are psychologioally 
quite intelligible. Consequently, tne names that 
have valued or treasured associations, that mean 
much, are neither to bo ignored or forgotten nor 
used carelessly and heedlessly. Two transitions 
are possible : the one is to keep the name secret, 
to avoid it, to replace it by another which will 
not have the old psychical force ; in this way it 
falls out of use, or it is retained among the few, 
or it has a magical value-- it is self - edective, 
automatic; the other makes the name too 
familiar and robs it of its earlier worth. Two 
stages can therefore be recognized^ne whore a 
name is effective on psychmoglcal grounds, as 
bein^part of a system of interconnected feelings 
and itloas, and the other where it is l>econiing or 
has become isolated and barren, with little or none 
of the former p^ehological, social, and intellectual 
significance. The latter stage is evidently in- 
eifectivo and impermanent, whereas the former 
must have recurred from time to time; for, 
whether the name stands for what is visible (e.y., 
the totem siiecies) or for the invisible (the distant, 
the dead, a spiritual deity, etc.), it has an effective 
value only because of the appropriate feelings or 
ideas which it evokes. The first stage, then, is 
essential for all progressive development. 

(4) Tabus against looking at or touching ihiriM are rarely 
applicable to totems, because the species is genoriuly common ; 
but they apply to the objects or vessels used in the totem cult 
Everywhere there ara sacred objects whleh may not bo heed- 
loiwly gazed at or handled. Just as a sacred name culls tip that 
to which it refers (t.e. typically, the reality itself, as it is appre- 
hended). so ejects are sacred and effective because of the 
associations. 'Hms, relics, bones of saints, etc., are used for 
magic ; and parts of a man’s body, or even his gimtlow or foot- 
print, are regarded as essentially himself.* If, on tiie one hand, 
an object may lose its sanctity (cf. the vidsBituileH of tlie bull- 
roarer and of sacred masksX on the other hand, uii object that 
is treated as sacred apj^rs as an organic part of an entire rite, 
cult, or system. 

i8. The sacred relationship.— (1) l*Hychologi- 
cally, the saoredness of things (names, visible 
objects, etc.) is akin to the natural delicacy where 
one’s treasured souvenirs and memories are con- 
cerned, where one’s inmost personality is felt to 
bo at stake, and whore there are ideas which are 
neither to be obliterated or forgotten nor treated 
with familiarity and tactlessness. The fear of 
gazing heedlessly upon sacrod objects applies also 
to particular individuals (priests, kings) who must 
be kept in seclusion because of the tabus.’ The 
OT, in turn, illustrates the real danger felt in 
being in the presence of a divine Ijoing. The 
psycnological foundation throughout is similar ; 
there are some things which are too closely liound 
up with ideas of ultimate reality and personality 
to bo lightly handled, or even to be treated objec;- 
tively— the thought and the reali^ fuse into one.^ 
That * the pure in heart shall see (rod * (cf. Lk fi’) is 

1 Hence the idea of changing a name in order to t.'iiango the 
personality finds a concrete parallel in the riintom of changing 
clothes in times of crises (see W. R. nolliday, USA xvi. [1909- 
10] 212 ff.). The tendency noted alx>ve finds its parallel in the 
higher (conceptual) development of thought M'hen thought or 
description is confused with actual existence or reality. 

s Ot. the evidence collected by Frazer, pt. i., The Magie 
Art, i. 174 ff. ; pt. Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, London, 
l9U,pp. 77ff., 268ir. 

9 or. am, pt ll.. Taboo, Ohs. 1., iv. 4 1. 

4 Cf. Emerson, in his essay on Intellect : ' I would put myself 
in the attitude to look In the eye an abstract truth, and I can- 
not. I blench and withdraw on this side and on that. I seem to 
know what he meant who said, No man oaa lee Qod face to face 
and live.’ 
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the oomplemont of the fear of an leaiah (I» 6®), anil 
the convictions heroin involved are quite inexpli* 
cable unless they were based upon certain intense 
experiences and endorsed throughout the ages by 
those who had similar types of experience and 
could realize their validity. The evidence natur- 
ally varies in significance and spirituality. From 
totemism and upwards purificatory ceremonies on 
all solemn occasions abound. A mong rudimentary 
and simple people the practices are extraordinarily 
concrete : fire, water, abrasion, scarification, 
change of clothing, etc., prepare the individual for 
the sacred ceremony. So, too, guilt is treated as 
something physical or material, to be washed away, 
removed by an emetic, or dispatched upon a scape- 
goat. The data represent a pre-ethical rather 
than an ethical stage. What we call ‘ ethical * was 
not born in a day (cf. p. 673*, n. 1) ; and practices 
which were purely external could have no psychical 
or subjective efficacy. Ritual can be accompanied 
by its ap])ropriate psychical, moral, or spiritual 
accompaniment, and can readily lose it ; and the 
difi'erence is between an apparently magical (or 
rather magico-religious) rite and a purely magical 
(§ 15 [3]). Of the two, the former and not the 
latter can permit progressive development.^ The 
apppent eaification, tne psychical transitions from 
femings of fear, grief, or unwortliinoss to those of 
relief, forgiveness, and the like, and the persistence 
of the rites in practical social groups are incom- 
prehensible unless the data are treated as entirely 
tionu fide and rational within their limits. It is to 
bo noticed that the purificatory and similar cere- 
monies are for practical pur{)Oses, when great 
values are at stake, and the welfare of the peojdo 
is concerned. They have the ofiect of proaucing 
or strengthening a certain psychical state, a desired 
relationship ; and, in point of fact, genuine feelini^ 
of confidence and security recur even among rutli- 
montary religions in the midst of strange and 
apparently quite irrational tabus. 


(2) Even the totem is anpposed to help and anoeour the olana- 
men who respect it, and the individual totoma or npirit-euardiana 
are ready to stron^f then those who own them. The help may be 
of a very general character, or the belieto may be shaped by the 
attribute of the object : thus the eagle dvea keen sight, and 
the bear gives strength>-but the bear is uow and clumsy, and 
hence the protege may suffer I The central object of the 

?ellng8 and beliefs will thus stimulate thought ; henoe 
It is possible to consider separately (a) its objective nature, 
character, reputation (whether totem, deified ancestor, etc.), and 
(b) the feelings, needs, and psychical nature of the worshipper 
(see I 3 x [4]). Throughout there is a reliance upon some ex- 
plicit source or centre of definite or indefinite efficacy ; and it is 
not unrelated to the perfectly va^e and implicit reliance upon 
'something' In the universe which will respond to the flurig-out 
curse, the earnest adjuration, and the resort to lot or divination 
(of. 8 S9 [1]). Whether the individual has explicit convictions 
or no, and however they may be shaped, the underlying ideas 
are essentially similar In spite of their profoundly different 
shapei and their effects upon his intelleotual development 

(3) Especially noteworthy is the intuitive idea 

of reciprocal relationship ; the evidence is strong 
enouj^h to suggest the do ut des formula of 
sacrifice {q.v.). Yet the idea of a mutual under- 
taking which may seem a veritable bargaining 
(cf . in the Rigveda ; also Jacob’s vow [Gn is 

not necessarily so crude and unethical as it may 
appear (cf. the ideas in the Deuteronomic threats 
and rewards— Dt 28 f.). But the conception 
of a god as unswerving and unalterable is tlie 
parting of the ways for religion and for magic. 
Tliero are convictions of a certain uniformity, and 
a free rei^nse (cf. Mt 7’**), which make the 
promises of relidon a free gift to 'everyone that 
thirsteth’ (Is 55”)) and a reward for im^rtunity 
(Lk ll**-)* striking contrast to the tendencies of 
the tabu to maintain a gulf between the sacred 


1 Intermediate steps in the advance are illustrated when the 
rites are explicitly associated with appropriate sentiments ; of. 
Ho 1033, and the Syrian story of the woman who in the cere- 
monial washing cleansed her thoughts also (F. 0. Burkitt, 
Euphtmia andOu Oothf London, 1918, p. 166X 


and the profane is the respectful friendliness, or 
the easy, confident, and even naive behaviour, as 
reflected, in popular stories in the OT 
(Abraham [6n 15^, Moses [£x 8**1, Gideon 
( Jg »], Hezekiah [2 K 20*1). The child- 

like attitude in all its phases— good and bad— has 
parallels in personal rmigion and mysticism, and 
stands in the strongest contrast to the attitudes of 
subservience, humilil^, resi^atlon, and 8uhmi.s8ive 
faith. So, in tlie OT itself, quite opposed to the 
spirit of the popular narratives in question Is the 
Deuteronomic teaching which sternly forbids man 
to* tempt’ the Deity (<.e. put Him to the test).* 
The data are exceedingly instructive, especially 
when viewed in their nistorical development, 
because {a) the attitude to all that is delicate, 
intimate, and sacred readily passes from naive, 
free innocence to an attitude that is blameworthy 
— ^in this manner a relationship with one who is 
felt to be psychical ly snperior can pass through 
familiarity to one witn loss of respect ; and (5) the 
institutional religion, like all organized thought, 
has commonly to restrain a certain individualism 
which from being markedly individualistic becomes 
extreme, antinomian, and irreligious.* 

19. Ideas of imitation and identification.— (1) 
Signs, symbols, and tatu-marks can be used, like 
iinrnos, to indicate relationship, claim, or posses- 
sion ; and they are elective, provided they have 
an appropriate meaning and call uj) the reouired 
feelings and ideas. The symbol which stands for 
the totem, spirit, or god may be carved upon 
weapons, boundary-stones, utensils, etc., to signify 
the presence of a protective being, to warn ofl* the 
evil-doer, and so forth. The symbol may even he 
cut or painted upon individuals, or the latter may 
wear skins, helmets, etc., to represent or symbolize 
the totem, spirit-guardian, or other protective 
power. Whether we lind a realistic imitation or a 
symbol more or less conventional or no longer 
intelligible, the individual is very closely associateil 
with a being who, however superior, stands in an 
intimate personal relationship with him. In war, 
e.g,f the wooden images of dead ancestors may be 
invoked or taken into the fight ; and there may be 
an appeal to old heroes or to war-gods (who are 
sometimes deified heroes). But, when the warrior 
in some way imitates his protective genius, there 
is a virtual identity— the warrior does not fight 
for his god, but loith or rather as his god. Some- 
times the totem is painted on the denu, or other- 
wise associated with the corpse— a fitting climax 
when the individual and his totem are supposed to 
he of the same * substance,’ and the man is born of 
the totem stock. Even in totemism there is a 
certain identity of nature of man and his totem, 
together with the realization of a difference, and 
this co-existing * immanence’ and * transcendence’ 
faithfully reflects feelings of the paradoxical rela- 
tionship between what we call the 'human ’and 
the * sacred ’ or * divine.’ 

(2) The various imitative practices occur in com- 
memorative ceremonies {e.g.f where dead ancestors 
are supposed to he present) ; hut of far greater 
interest are those which represent needs or wants 
and their fulfilment. There are mimetio cere- 
monies to elTect cures, to bring rain, to further the 

1 Cf. Driver’s note on Dt fii® in ICG, 

3 psycholoffically, and apart from aqy theory of ultimate 
realities, it is slgnifioant that human personality develops, in 
religion, as in human life, where great values are concerned. A 
path has to be found between (a) utter famlllaritv, with the loea 
of the earlier recognition of one's own peychioal mferlority, and 

S I feelings of aloofness, remoteness, and of the gulf between 
e lelt and another self ; see | sf (8X Just as sacred objects 
are to be named, seen, or handled only with respect, so In 
reliirion there Is an experience of a relationship which has to be 
tareated similarly, and, althoiwh the relatloii^p has human 
analogies, yet it is charaotermlcally mors vital than agy la 
ordini^ human life. 
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increase of edible animal and plant totems, etc. 
In these cases (especially In Central Australia) the 
groups or the headmen, by virtue of their relation- 
ship with the totem, are supposed to be able to 
exercise some control over it for their own purposes.* 
The practices are noteworthy for the solemnity, self- 
denial, and restraint which accompany them and 
forbid us to style them purely magical. Elsewhere 
it is not uncommon for groups or individuals to 
be ascribed power and authority over some one 
department of nature (rain, winds, crops, etc.), 
and tlie general principle implied is twofold: A 
can control B because of some relationship (re- 
semblance, etc.) between them; or, to control B, 
or gain B’s help, A must first enter into some close 
relationship.* The manifold beliefs and practices 
turn upon ideas of likeness, resemblance, and 
identity ; and the main lines of development are : 
(o.) a testing and verifying of the ideas, (6) the 
4‘Iioice, on the one side, of special individuals, and 
the recognition, on the other, of special sources of 
activity such that, instead of a rain-totem group^ 
we fma (a) individucUa credited with the power of 
controlling the rain, and (/3) spirits and gods, 
either of rain or of less restricted powers (see § 25). 

(3) Throughout, what is fundamental is the imi- 
tation, whetlier of the venerated being, the par- 
ticular need, or the activity required. Now, the 
idea of imitating the holiness or perfection of a 
deity (c.g.^ Mt 6^) could not spring up suddenly; 
the desire for a spiritual, ethicaJ, and inward 
resemblance cannot be separated psychologically 
from the rudimentery rites whore men, externally 
at leasts ir some way assimilate themselves to 
tlieir sacred beings, and not rarely with every sign 
of earnestness and solemnity. In this psychical 
state there is a communion, approaching identity, 
with the o eject of the profounaest ideas ; there is 
a typical desire to reach the state and to profit 
from it. All imitation gives a certain reality to 
Die conception entertained of the peison who is 
being represented. Moreover, intense ideas and 
desires will tend to realize themselves in appropri- 
ate gestures and ac^tivities.® Hence the apparently 
magical represeiitaDon of rainfall is not unintel- 
ligible from a psychological point of view, and it is 
significant that some of the ceremonies typically 
involve attitudes which are charactenstio of 
religion. It is true that there is in religion a 
characteristic submission (not necessarily an atti- 
tude of passivity) to the supremacy of the divine 
will Thy will be done.’ On the other hand, in 
magic ‘there is too much “My will be done” 
about it all.’^ But there is the third attitude, 
naive and confident, and for this the formula 
would be ‘ Our will be done.’ Tliis corresponds to 
the group-unity where men and their sacred beings 
form part of the same social system, and it is 
taken as a matter of course that Uie gods and men 

{ lerform one another’s will (cf. § 7 [2]). Moreover, 
ogically speaking, this is a primary attitude and 
one that tends naturally to liecomo that in which 
the individual acts as though he had only to control, 
coerce, or set in motion the rec^uireu activities. 
The first attitude (*Thy will*) is certainly not 
primary ; and, while it is easy to understand the 
transition from an implicit ‘ Our will ’ to ‘ My will,* 
it is impossible to explain, psychologically and 
logically, any transition if the magical attitude is 
original. Tliis is vital for all conceptions of 
religion ; the apprehension of a qualitative differ- 
ence must be taken as primary and fundamental. 
All human activity implies that there are processes 

1 Bee the crltiosl summary by Durkheim, bk. 111. ch. III. 

S Of. therefore the semi-ma^cal character of the symbolical 
toilet or dress of old Orientalpriests and kings, etc. 

* See art. Masio, and of. G. F. Stout, A Manual qf Ptyehdogy\ 
London, 191S, pp. 166. 802 f., 602f. 

4 Marett, Anihropotogy, p. 208. 


in the universe with which man is oo-operating ; 
man in the course of development tests and 
purges his more unconscious presuppositions. The 
religious conception of reality involves the recog- 
nition of some ultimate interconnexion between 
the human and the divine, between man and the 
Supremo Bower of the universe.* Even the crude 
imitative rites imply something wortliy of imita- 
tion with self-denial, sacrilice, etc. ; and the prac- 
tices, together with the vague curse and the lofty 
prayer, imply a certain belief in their efficacy. To 
achieve his ends, man must make the necessary 
preparation and use the necessary factors ; hence 
comes the need of concentration, discipline, self- 
control, and self-sacrihce, and the progress of 
thought consists in tlie better knowledge of wliat 
is indispensable if effective results are required 
(see, further, § 29). Hero the efficacy of prayer 
and sacrifice comes under consideration. 

20. Sacrifice and prayer.— (1) The data of sacri- 
fice undoubtedly include some gross ideas of mere 
bargaining, and of cajoling and feeding the gods ; 
they typically point to a relationship for utilitarian 
purposes, ana thus the sacrifice appears as a pre- 
liminary gift in order to win the favour of the 
gods, or as a thank-offering afterw'ards. But, in 
its more suggestive form, tlio sacrifice is commniiai 
— it is a ceremony in wliich members of a unit 
participate, one which creates between tiieni, for a 
time at least, a stronger bond of connexion than 
ties of bloorl.* In such a unit or bond the pro- 
foundest ideas are realized, and men and their 
sacred beings are brought into the closest relation- 
ship. The ceremony is psychically impressive, it 
is an intensifying and strengthening experience ; 
and the state typically involves feelings of union 
and solidarity, and of communion or even identity 
with the sacred being. While sacrifice is felt to be 
effective, conversely, efiective TesullK are to be 
obtained by sacrifice and self-sacrifice. Hence 
extravagant asceticism, torture, and extraordinary 
self-mutilation (tl’9 last even before a light 
pt. ii., Taboo^ p. 160 If.]) can produce a state of 
exaltation, infelt strength, and the conviction that 
the desired help must be forthcoming. Indeed, 
violent measures may be adopted in times of crisis 
or distress ; and gloomy rites can reappear or be 
more intense in order to bring help or to stave 
off disaster or decay. Healthy asceticism, sacri- 
fice, and self-denial— all psychically and physically 
lieneficial— can thus take perverse forms in order 
to ensure, or virtually to compel, the benefits that 
are sought. That imui by these measures can 
achieve his ends is in keeping with what proves to 
be a common presupiKisition : that the efficacy of 
‘nature* and the course of ‘natural events,^ in 
general, are connected with the behaviour of men, 
and particularly of such pjowcrful and representative 
individuals as semi-divino kings and priests (cf. 
§35 [3], and art. BrAhmanism, vol. ii. p. 800). Sacri- 
fice has as its central idea the implicit or explicit 
assumption that there is some connexion between 
human behaviour aud natural causation, whether 
directly or indirectly (e.g., through a deity), and 
such an assumption goes behind tlie usual differ- 
entiation of man ana nature, human and divine. 
Hence, the distinctively religious and the obviously 
magical aspects are often closely akin, although 
their significance for the development of thought 
is essentially different. 

(2) Similarly as regards prayer.® The spell or 

1 The fact that we dietlnguiah human and divine (and other 
antithesco— man and animal) means, not that the two are 
absolutely diftinct and unrelated, but that we realize a distinc- 
tion between the constituents of some larger realm. 

3 For the latter cf. A. Barth. Reliyumt qf Jiidia, p. 274, and 
see, in general, W. R. Smith, Kel. Sem.^ 

V See especially L. R. Farnell, The Kveiution 0 / Religion, 
London, 1905, pp. 163-231 ; F. B. Jevons, .in Introd, to the 
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charm involves ideas of self-sufficiency and com* 
pulsion, and of a mechanism which has only to be 
set working, whereas the praver primarily means 
a call upon the inner self, ana is typically a com- 
munion with or an appeal to a Superior Power. 
But from the explicit prayer to a Heavenly Father 
for the daily bread there cannot be isolated the 
deeply-felt earnest wish, as when the Gold Coast 
negro cries; * Heaven 1 grant that I may have 
something to eat this day. On the one side is the 
psychical nature of man, whose appeal is formu- 
lated to a sacred being who either is the centre of 
a systematized body of thought or is perfectly 
vague and unsystematized ; and on the other side 
is the question of the ultimate realities— whether 
the prayer or wish has any effect save upon the 
man himself, his courage, confidence, etc., and 
whether a Supreme Power pays heed to the appeal, 
be it systematized or vague. Moreover, the 
earnest praver or wish cannot be severed from 
the earnest behaviour which requires or manifests 
needs to be satisfied. That prayer easily decays 
and becomes the spell, charm, or magical formula 
is well known In t)ie history of religion ; the effi- 
cacy is then thought to lie in the expression itself, 
as apart from the jisychical state which is typical of 
pr^er. This primary psychical aspect of prayer 
18 fundamental, and it is instructive to oDserve 
among rudimentary peoples indications of it in 
practices of an apparently magical character.^ 
Under the stress of emotion men liolp out their 
ideas with gestures, and there is always a ten- 
dency for feelings and ideas to realize themselves 
in action ; children commonly ‘ play * at that wdiich 
impresses them (see p. 676% n. 3). So it is that 
upon the lower levels of mankind there are mimetic 
rites for explicit needs, whereas on the higher 
levels there will be explicit prayers, and also a 
recognition of explicit powers to whom an appeal 
can be mode. But all earnest, sincere activity is 
purposive, implying wants and aims, and the 
growth of knowleage and the development of 
religion are marked by better conceptions of the 
necessary factors and means to achieve success. 
Hence we can scarcely sever genuine purposive 
activity and a prayer for some effoctive activity. 

Sooner or later the need is felt of some theory of reality to 
connect, rationally, human activity and the processes at work 
in the universe. The vioissitudos of thought«-the periods of 
scepticism and of credulity, of doubt and of faith— do not affect 
the underlying realities, whatever they may prove to be ; and 
what is impUM in religious, magical, scientific, and philoHophi- 
cal conceptions points, not to many different realities, but to 
different and oven contradictory apprehensions of one reality 
or system of realities. It la because the religious conceptions 
claim to be the nearest to truth, and because the consequences of 
an infelt conviction are so potent, that serious cufferenGes 
between religious and non-reUgious conoeptions are feared or 
resented ; and Indeed the history of religion from the rudest 
types upwards proves that these differences are vital tor the 
progressive development of life and thought (see I asf.). 

21. Ideas of soul and spirit.— (1) A survey of 
the whole field of religion brin^ to light two 
fundamental convictions or, rather, presupposi- 
tions: (a) there are ideas of agency, causation, 
activity, or function in the universe, such that man 
can enter into relationship with the effective pro- 
cesses and utilize them ; (6) man is more than the 

Study of Comp. Rd.. New York, 1008. pp. 188'174 ; R. B. 
Marett, The Threthola of Religion^ London, 1014, p. 68 f. 

1 E.g.t in one case a mimetic rite is employed when a woman 
desires a child and a father of a family is caUod In to offer up a 
prayer (Babar Archipelago). But, while this is magico-religious 
rather than magic, elsewhere we hear of a similar rite but no 
explicit prayer or appeal is recorded {OBK pt i., The Magic 
Art. 1. 7z; Hartland, Primitive Paternity, i. 139 ff.). To con- 
clude that whether the latter is really pure magic or not 
depends on the record of the observer is extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. For all critical inquiry the issue concerns the psychical 
state (which determines whether we are to style the evidence 
marical or not) and our view of the ultimate realities— in other 
words, (1) what is the rite in the eyes of Qod? and (2) how 
much efficacy is there in it, according to our own conception of 
the universe (of. || t$ [8], ga (40 T 


sensible body ; tJiere is a part which is separable, 
which can leave the body temporarily (a common 
explanation of dreams, fainting, illness), is not 
annihilated at death, may go far away or remain 
in the old haunts, or may enter another body, or be 
reborn.^ These ideas overlap : the ideas of a sonl 
or of some non-bodily part of man are extended 
and refer to the life after death and the unseen ; 
and the ideas of Mwer or causation ore connected 
with powerful individuals (especially dead ancestors 
and heroes), saints, spirits, deities, and powers of 
nature. 

But the ideas are never conaiateiit, nor are the categories dis- 
tinct. Life, feeling, consdousneee, mind, spirit, and soul are 
confused ; and phyeiologicol, peychological, nsthetic, theologl- 
cal, and other points of view are unreflectively mingled, liie 
pn^ess of differentiation marks the progress of ohservatfon 
and classification. The ' spiritual ’ part of man may he thought 
of as a double, material, minute, and ethereal, or it may bs 
identified with certain parts or constituents of the bod^'. 
Modem Western thought, with its attempt to distinguish the 
material from the non-material, goes beyond the common conoep- 
tionuf body and spirit as a grosser andafinermatorial.*^ Butitin 
turn is scarcely consistent when it distinguishes at the same time 
mind and matter, living and non-living, organic and inotvanio. 
Consequently, it is impossible to determine clearly the icl^ of 
those whose thought is not the same as ours, the more especi- 
ally as our modem categories are confused ana not co-ordinated. 
It Is sufficient to observe that everywhere it is possible to dis- 
tinguish systematically some A and non-A {e.g., organic and 
inorganicX but every separation of an A and a B (e.g., the living 
and the dead, body and mind) Invariably raises the question 
whether the two are rightly kept apart or are to bo related and 
regarded as different forms of some one underlying substance.* 

(2) Ideas of soul and spirit are not to bo treated 
as * survivals,’ though special l)cliefa and practices 
may be traced historically (§ 4 [2]). There is a 
tendency to accept the ideas and to justify them — 

by reference to dreams, of which, however, 
only those will be cited which are actually in 
harmony with the predisposition. Much also 
d6|>ends on the extent of tne individual’s experi- 
ence and knowledge by which be is able to dis- 
criniinato between the waking hours and the 
dreams, or any unusual subjective experiences (c.y., 
‘ghosts’) which may seem to have objective reality. 
The ordinary familiar theories of the ‘origin’ of 
the ideas do not account for the great social and 
intellectual systems with which they are organi- 
cally interwoven, and which could not in any case 
be based upon isolated ideas or dream -experiences 
(cf. Durkheim, pp. 66-60, 268). Moreover, no 
theory of the spiritual world can bo considered 
satisfactory which applies solely to a particular 
age, land, or sect ; and a careful distinction must 
always be drawn between the particular ideas 
under consideration and the common psychological 
aspects which indicate that the essential features 
of the ideas of soul and spirit are logically a 
priori. 

(3) All the world over there are many words to 
denote a power manifested in special or general 
forms, material or other, whether in human, 
animal, or ‘ nature’ phenomena.^ The Melanesian 
term mana {q.v.) is often used typically by modern 
writers; but, while this more especijuly restricts 
the power to one originally manifested in human 
activity, other terms are not necessarily limited in 
this way (cf. our use of [Holy] Spirit and Power). 
Tiie words are characteristically applied (a) to 
what has an emotional effect, exciting surprise, 
wonder, marvel, admiration, reverence, and awe ; 

1 As is quite intelligible, it is especially when an individual 
has been powerful or famous that the continuance of his 
presence and effectiveness is commonly and quite spontaneously 
assumed. 

* Cf. tnedheval Ideas of a more or less material soul (TelesicH 
Bacon) ; cf. also the Jalnist views above, vol. vli. p. 408. 

* Cf. the controversies between the dualistlo and monistic 
systems, and the relation betweeinDolytheinn and monotheism. 

* See especia^y A. B. Orawley, The Idea of the Soul, London, 
1909; E. 9. Hartland, RUtuU and Beli^, do. 1014, pp. 86-100; 
I. King, The Devdopmeni cf Religion. New York, llilO. oh. vt. ; 
Marete, Threehotd cf Ret^ion, pp. 18, 120ff.; Durkheim, p, 
lOZfl. ; J. B. Harrison, Themie, cns. Ul. and iv. 
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and {b) to the unusual, iiunreasive, atrikiiig, and 
inexplicable examples of all kinds of causation. 
Religious, non-religious, and magical aspects are 
interwoven ; and everywhere the tendency is to 
diflerentiations (religious, moral, aesthetic, physical) 
which depend upon the current tradition. Know- 
ledge, ana stock of categories. The psychological 
a8p>|kt of this * power ’ is more primary than the 
logical, and this is illustrated, e.o., wnen a real 
(psychological) reverence for the Sabbath leads to 
tabus wherein the (logical) question enters whether 
snch-and'BUch an act does or does not break the 
Sahbatli.* There is an a priori readiness to recog- 
nize a mysterious or profound cause or activity 
outside the run of ordinary experience ; increase 
of knowledge may seriously disturb the l^liefs, by 
making the activities ‘natural,’ but a distinction 
must be drawn between the psychological tenden- 
cies and the particular beliefs which prevail. 
Hence, theories of natnrism and the like do not 
really explain origins, but only show how the 
religious ideas coiud be engendered and brought 
to the birth. In like manner, theories of the trans- 
ition from polytheism to monotheism, or (as can 
be suggested in the case of India) to pantlieism, 
overlook the important fact that the recognition 
of a number of phenomena which can be classed 
together and given one name, because they are 
similar in some one respect {e.g,t as being gods or 
spirits), logically implies an apprehension of some 
underlying undifierentiated unity. It seems im- 
possible for the observer to draw any line objec- 
tively, save with the help of some prior presupposi- 
tions, and consequently it is necessary to admit 
the prevalent and normal apprehension of some 
‘ power,’ or the like, the nature or quality of which 
is realized only when it is identified, and that on 
the basis of current categories and in actcordanco 
with current thought — although the very act of 
categorizing or naming shapes the apprehension 
and interpretation and gives it a form. And, 
while continued comparison of the data of religion 
tends to weaken the barriers between the manifold 
manifestations of mana, eto., it is solely through 
the categories, ditierentiatlons, and distinctions 
that the progress of knowledge is possible, even 
though the underlying unity ignored from time 
to time.* 

22. Life and death.— Among other ideas which 
arc pre8upix)sed and which rule imd control human 
activity, conscious and unconscious, is especially 
that of the persistence or ^ntinuity of the indi- 
vidual. No rational description can be given of 
oneself or of others without implying it, even 
though the arguments which are conclusive proofs 
of existence after death to one man may make no 
impression on another whose personal experience 
and body of thought are different. Rut the con- 
viction, instead of being distinctively ‘religious,’ 
is one taken up by religion, regulated by it, and 
sometimes even abused. The Ann conviction that 
death is merely the gateway into another realm, 
or tliat the individual cannot escape some sort of 
continuity of existence, is not in itself religious; 
it has justificil barbaric cruelty and irrational 
practices, and in India religion is devoted partly 
to remedying the evils of rebirth. The wide pre- 
valence of initiation or of baptism ceremonies 
illustrates the tendency to prepare the individual 

1 The Dakota Indians, who believe that the myiterloue whirl- 
wind inuHt lie endowed with wakonda, pro(«ed to awociate 
with it analogous phenomena— the fluttering moth, and 
the bulTalo bull pawing the earth and throwing up duet in the 

differentiation tends to obscure the logical unity which Is 
more obvious (a) on rudimentary levels of society, (ftl in particu- 
lar psyc^hlcal states (concentration, mysticism, etc.), and (c) ns 
a result of any stringent comparison of the manifestations ; but 
it does not follow that there was or is in existence an absolutely 
undifferentiate unity (cf. similarly p. OM*# n. 8). 


for a life of which bodily existence is only the 
prelude. Here the crncial point is not death, but 
the ceremony during his lifetime when the indi- 
vidual becomes an integral part of an enduring 
body— the group, brotherhood, society, church.' 
The persistence of the individual is felt to be in 
some way ensured by becoming J^rt of a larger, 
tangible, or intelligible unit. Who dies if his 
country lives? Now, death is the occasion of 
feelings of grief and distress (signiAcantly rare, 
however, among the dying), of peace and sumimity, 
of doubt and uncertainty. Moreover, the life 
after death is also a matter of perfect assurance 
(allowing, among rudimentary and liarbaric 
peoples, horrible sacrifice and callousness), and 
even an astonishing self-complacence (os being one 
of the ‘elect,’ ana so forth). Again, the ‘next* 
life has often been regarded as essentially a replica 
of the present, so that even gods and men are 
thought to enjoy only a limited existence and not 
an eternal one. Tims, everywhere psychological 
and logical factors intermingle in the history of 
the ideas ; but those which represent the apprenen- 
sion of a qiuditntivdy difterent state are in every 
respect more vital than those which view the other 
world as a mere ‘super ’-world. Indeed, the fact 
of some qualiiaiivo difierence alone explains the 
analogical character of the results of the intuitions, 
experiences, and feelings. It would be impossible 
to attempt a rational description of man unless 
there were fundamental psychical facts which 
transcend the ordinary conceptions of ‘ this ’ world. 
Conceptions of * another ’ or the * next ’ world are 
inexplicable unless man is already in touch with a 
larger existence, and unless ‘this* world, as he 
understands and describes it, is the empirical 
description of some part, phase, or aspect of a pro- 
founder reality the full comprehension of which 
transcends liuman mental processes.* 

Synopsis of the evidence.— (1) It Is a common belief that 
the ‘soul* (vital principle, etc.) ran be, temporarily at leant, 
separable from the body ; it can depart when a nuui dreams or 
is ill ; it can bo lost, enticed, or stolen (GB^, pt. li., Tabw), ch. 
il.). It can also be transferred : iimce the common idea of the 
* external soul,' whore a man believes himself to Iw neoure as 
lonjf as the ' soul ’ is hidden or tnmrded in some safe, remote, or 
unknown spot (0/^3, pU vil., Balder the Beautiful, il. 9.'>-5!78). 
The idea is akin (alto the belief that one’s name may be 
written, or a piece of one’s person hair) or property left, 
In some holy place as an essential part of oneself ana for one’s 
welfare, (&) to the conviction (on a ni^ber level of thought) that 
the soul can be enlnisted to a saint or deity or be In his care 
(see a curious form of this in 1 8 2628). Moreover, a man's life 
may be intimately connected with a tree, which becomes an 
‘index’ or ‘sign’ of life, indicating his strength, weakness, or 
death ; or, again, the weidilirig may be symbolically united with 
a tree to gain thereby something of its strength and vigour. 

(8) Trees, like animals, plants, and even inanimate objects, 
luav be as<;ribed a ‘soul ’ ; deities may oat Uie 'spiritual ’ part 
of the frKxl-offerings presented to them, and utensils may be 
broken (’ killed ’)jin order that their 'soul’ may a(xx)mpany the 
<iead. Animate and inanimate ol>Ject8 can contain a man’s 
' external’ soul or his 'twin' soul ; they can also be the vehicle 
of some i)Ower or spirit (see art. Frtihhihm). Doth among men 
and among Inanimate objects the 'spirit’ rtan be ceremonially 
transferred ; and it is necessary to distinguisli between any 
object (human, etc.) viewed (a) as a vehicle, a representative of 
some power or spirit, or (h) as the actual power itself.* It is 


1 The practice of associating oneself with tiiat which outlives 
one is illustrated by the means wliereby men endeavour to make 
their name 'live ’(so notably in uticienb Oriental thoiight), bv 
building enduring works (e.g., a pyramid), by Inwirihing their 
name upon lasting objects, by beneflccnt and other deeds, 
which will not soon be furgotten, and so forth. 

* The point of view (oxplic^it or implicit) according to which 
(bodily) life is only 'part' of a larger existence represents a 
psychological and logical mppoeitio, ' unit ’ or * iiiiivcrse of dis- 
course’ more comprehensive than that whi(;li confines itself 
only to ' this ' world, and refuses to go beyond it consciously. 
Kvery description of ' this ’ world at length shades off into a 
theoretical account which goes far iNjyond actual knowledge, 
Involves metaphysical problems, and leaves out the prime fact 
— ^the development of the Individual who has l>ocomo eonsedous 
of the world. 

* For the transference cf. FL vlli. 11807] 826 fl. ; J. H. Breasted. 
Anc. Records of Egypt, Chicago, 1906-07, ill. 170, n. o ; Hartland, 
Ritual and Belief t p. 66. 
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An MpeolAlly oomm''n bollef that the vital easeiioe of tome 
powerful being c»n be found in anything belonging to or oaeooi* 
ated with him ; hence the virtue of relioe, the dust from the 
tombs of saints, eto. Human life can be vitolljr bound up with 
animals, trees, fire, and inanimate objects, and the deM can 
reappear in another numan form (whether In the family or not) 
or in animal shape. But amid all these rariaUons it is to be ob- 
served that, whife the fetish tends to be of private and temporary 
value, the idol is generally the centre of a more permanent cult ; 
and, while the spirit-guardian represcnta.a relatively stable but 
individual cult, the totem is rather the affair of the clan. The 
question of the stability and clientele of the sacred object is 
always important for the body of beliefs and practices involved. 
A sacred object may l}« shared by father and son, by mother 
and daughter, or by the whole mmily ; it may be Inherited, 
accepted by other families, or Imposed upon them. There are 
many gradations between the purely individual cult of a spirit- 
guardian and the cult accepted by a confederation of clans or a 
whole people, between the most ephemeral of culta (of. art. 
Mombmtary ooos) and those which are a fundamental part of a 
people’s life and thought. 

(3) Thus, the ideas of a ' spiritual ' relationship between the 
individual and tomething outside him are extremely variable, 
and everything depends upon the social and logical oo-ordlna- 
tlon. Throughout, the ideas tend to overrule the crudely 
physical or literal aspects. The beliefs are usually far from 
simple, and the common ideas of rebirth and re-incarnation 
make It difficult to distinguish (a) the individual who wilt 
be reborn, and (b) the maintenance of his own individuality, 
which now seems to be partially admitted and now seems to 
he entirely merged with the family or group. Sometimes the 
dead are supposed to rejoin some sacred stock or nucleus, 
as it were ; and from birth to death the man is periodically 
In touch with the ‘essence’ from whioh he came and to 
which he will return.! A great deal of evidence, it is true, 
might seem to support the theory of a primitive ignorance 
of iwteriiity.t On this theory there was a primitive belief that 
every birth was duo to supernatural causes ; every child was a 

* spirit child* The theory Implies the existence of an appropri- 
ate body of thought connected with It and outweighing the 
purely physiolorical oonsideraiiona Now. the OT illustrates 
the explicit oonvlctlon that the Deity can restrain ohild-bearing 
or grant it (s.p., On 169 !0 etc.), i,«. that the ‘ supernaturaP 
considerations are stronger than the ‘natural.* This oo-exlst- 
ence is in hannony with the evidence elsewhere among rudi- 
mentary peoples.* In fact, rites of puberty, initiation, milage, 
and adoption indicate not only that certain physiool aspeetd are 
not unknown, but that ‘ideas' implicitly predominate. So, 
also, the collective or social feeling which treats questions of 
parontiHie os secondary, provided the child Is one of the group, 
does not necessarily point to ignorance of paternity, but to the 
fundamental importance of the ideas which are implied in the 
social life. The theory of spiritual conception clearly assumes 
the predominance of regulating beliefs or convictions, but is 
needlessly hampered by the Inference that the phyriologioal 
facts were not known. The evidence rather proves the sii^fl- 
cance of ideas whioh, on a higher level, become explicit and 
would be called * spiritual ’ ; and, if rudimentary man thus falls 
into line with the higher levels (cf., e.p., the OT), where the 
po-ttxistenoe of physical and psychical Ideas Is at once obvious. 
It has to be added tliat the greater importance of the psychical 
aspec:ts appears not only la the practices and beliefs relating to 
the dead, but even in totemism, where the totem and totem- 
clan may be said to lie * consubstantial' (of. I>urkheim, hk. ii. 
ch. viii.)i Thus, even on the lower levels, the system of 
behaviour implies some system of ideas, which, however, has 
not yet become explicit, though we must descril^e it in such 
terms. « 

(4) The ideas of soul and spirit are extremely complex, but 
they reduce tiieniselvcs to a few fundamental principles : (a) 
there is no absolute individual— he Is always hound up essenti- 
ally with something outside himself ; (6) he is oonstanily becom- 
ing conscious of a relation with something ‘not himself.* 
stronger, vaster, more enduring — he is what one may call 

* psychically incomplote,' a part of some larger psychical whole ; 
(e) the difference between life and death, totween ‘ this ' worid 


! The religions and philosophical systems of India are especi- 
ally ImporUnt for the different ways in which essentially similar 
ideas arc du\ eloued. 

a For this see Hartland, Primitive Paternity, ch. i. * Spiritual 
Conception,* ch. il. ' Magical Praotioes* ; Frazer, TotemUm 
and Jsxooamp, iv. 61 If., 166. 


i. li.'83, 00 ff.; Iv. '287; Hartland, Prim. Pat.” 1.66,' 

ii. 276 f., 278 ff. ; 8pencer-011len^ p. 266 : Speiioer-aillen% p. 600; 
B. Spencer, Native Tribe* qf the N. Territory of Atutralia, 
London, 1014, p. 208 ff. ; and especially B. Malinowski, JRAI 
xM. [1016J40Sff. 

4 Cf. above, 6§ 6, q (1). The complexity and inconsistency of 
ideas of life and soul, even among so rudimentary a ^ple as 
the natives of Central Australia, emphasise the futUity of any 
attempt to present a perfectly loi^oal and oo-onlinated picture 
of all their ideas. More important is the foot of their presence, 
the recurrence of similar types of problems on different levels 
(vis. In creationism, traducianlsm), and the necessity of a more 
methodological treatment (e.y., of co-ordinating logically all the 
evidence together with modern knowledge anaoonvlotioos). 


and the 'other 'or the 'next,’ ie not absolute, and the ideas 
concerning these depend eseentially for their origin upon states 
of experience and their interpretation ; (d) ffnaily, while the 
ordinary foots of sympathy, Interest, and enthusiasm Indicate 
the ease with which Umlts of epaoe and time are felt to be 
removed wherever deep pere<mal feeling is aroused (viz. in 
rsferenoe to distant or post events, people, eta), there is ever}'- 
where a network or pattern of particular beliefs and convic- 
tions, conventions and prejudices, categories and classifications, 
such that the particular oharaoter or expression of the under- 
lying feelings is thereby shaped and guided. There is an (logi- 
cally) a priori feeling of kinship and oneness with something of 
whioh one is a part ; it Is ready to be evoked and shaped, but it 
is shaped, limited, and obscured— usually inooniislently— by 
current clan, soolal, tribal, and national circumstances, and by 
the current body of thought. These determine man’s * Unship ’ 
with the rest of mankbid, with the 'lower’ orders, or with 
nature. 

24. Analysis of the concept *God.’* — (1) The 
widely different conceptions touching the validity 
and content of the concept * God * prove the diffi- 
culty of making any statement that can be con- 
sidered ade(][uate. What is most prominent is the 
characteristic conviction (feeling, doctrine, etc.) 
of a profoundly vital personed relatioruthip between 
the individual and an external transcendent 
Power (see § 18). But convictions of sotm relation- 
ship are wide-spread, and there is remarkable 
variation touching (a) that with which the indi- 
vidual is very intimately related, and (&) the 
ethical, social, intellectual, msthetic, and other 
ideas involved. Moreover, although the data fif 
mysticism, ecstasy, and the like, point to a 
psychical state of such intense subjective value 
that the experience will bo felt to be * divine,* yet 
the common recognition of a difference between 
* true * and * false ’ religion, prophetism, my8tici.sin, 
etc., forces the neco.s8ity of distinguisliing between 
the subjective and the objective value of every 
such experience. Besides, the individual who 
feels a close and intimate relationship with an 
external protective Power does not necessarily 
regard it as a deity. Here the experience and 
the interpretation may tend to interact, and tiie 
various beliefs in the reality of spirit-guardian, 
genius, ancestral spirit, or deity combine essenti- 
ally similar types of experience with essential 
differences of form and expression, which are obvi- 
ously of Sffeat importance for the history of 
reli^on. The ordinary facts associate the human 
and the divine in sucii a way that a criticism of 
them may seem almost blasphemous, and this in 
itself is an indication that the depths of human 
personality are concerned with the realities whicli 
the experiences involve. 

(2) Moreover, the neat concept involves ideas of 
cauaationt the manifestation of pow’er, etc. The 
belief in a divine Power is typically in its eiFective- 
ness. This will commonly depend upon man’s 
behaviour, and will entail ideas, not of magic 
(automatic or mechanical working, coercion, com- 
pulsion), but of relidon (dependence, prayer, 
sacrifice, necessity of moral behaviour, etc.). 
While, on the one hand, the concept *God’ 
raises tho question, What do men expect from 
their Deity T, on the other hand, all important 
functions, operations, and departments of life and 
nature will often be attributed to a patron or 
effective power.’ Especially is this the case where 
men’s personal needs and interests are concerned ; 
this is true not merely of concrete activities (s.^., 
com-godd esses), but also of those whioh we treat as 
abstractions, but whioh none the less could be 
regarded as evident causes, sources, eto. (s.^., 
deities of piety, concord, righteousness). In this 
way we also obtain the results of continued obser- 
vation of operations, the classification and co- 
ordination of functions and processes, the deter- 
I See eepeoially, among recent literature, W. B. Hooking, The 
Meaning qfOoatn Human Esqperienee, London, 1912. 

s Of. tne Roman indigitamienta (g.v.) ; alzo the geniue perme- 
ating and ootuating oU that is highly organized (Me W. Warde 
Fowler, Roman laeae qf DeHy^ London, 1914, p. 17 ff.). 
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mination of classea and categories, and the 
arrangement of the contents of the universe. By 
the side of this rudimentary * logical’ process is 
the more psychological tendency to respect, admire, 
and venerate significant operations and organiza- 
tions in the abstract, or the concrete objects or 
persons associated with or representative of them 
(cf. the Navy, Army, Church, etc.). The psycho- 
logical aspect is also illustrated in the attitude to 
those who ‘ know * or ‘do * (cf. the derivations of 
‘wizard’ and ‘fetish’). Individuals of unusual 
personality or ability are outside the normal, and, 
as frequently seen in India, tend to be regarded as 
more or less divine. The fusion of psychological 
and quasi-logical factors (potent and therefore 
divine, divine and therefore potent) has compli- 
cated the history of men’s conceptions of the 
Deity. On the one hand, the attribution of deity 
to operations and processes of nature readily 
explains polytheistic features (gods of rain, sun, 
etc.) ; while, on the other hand, intense feelings of 
relationship encourage a monotheistic or rather a 
henotheistic attitude (as in the hymns of the 
Jtigveda). Consequently, gods of similar or related 
functions are easily associated, as also are the 
departmental and other gods of tribes or districts 
which coalesce or federate themselves. But, while 
the functional god is typically that and nothing 
more—and the problems involved are those of 
knowledge and observation — the part played by 
feeling (s.y., in the relations between peoples and 
their gods) has to be considered ; and, when the 
ods are felt to be personally related to man, 
epth of feeling forces the individual to co-ordinate 
his ideas, to consider the relation between this 
* our ’ god and the gods of causation, who are gods 
of function rather than of relationship. In this 
way men’s ideas of the universe and of the ulti- 
mate realities constantly have new and different 
patterns which can be objectively compared and 
traced, and the vicissitudes of which would be 
inexplicable unless account were taken both of the 
more logical processes of ordinary thought and of 
the more obscure problems of the immediate con- 
sciousness of some underlying reality (see § 25). 

(3) Moreover, the concept embodies ideas of co- 
ordination and the systematization of ideas of 
climax and limit. It ‘completes’ the needs of 
feeling and refiexion ; it answers the grievous and 
perplexing experiences of life and the deep-reaching 
questions of the intellect. In this way conceptions 
of ‘ God ’ (according to their nature) tend to satisfy 
human personality on all its sides, and they will 
respond to religious, moral, eesthetio, and intel- 
lectual demands. But everywhere there arises 
the necessity of co-ordinating conceptions of ‘God ’ 
with conceptions of nature, physical science, 
society, the State, etc. For, while, on the one 
hand, the conception inevitably concerns the ulti- 
mate facts and values of life, on the other hand, 
everywhere there is an absence of strict co-ordina- 
tion, and a man’s conception of God influences 
other conceptions, and vice versa. Viewed as an 
‘ ultimate ’ concept, beyond which the mind cannot 
proceed, it involves ideas of extreme intensity and 
limit (as when the Psalmist speaks of the moun- 
tains and trees of God). It is then easy to regard 
it as expressing a su^rlative or infinite form of 
the ordinary and finite {e,g., God as infinite love, 
justice, etc.). By this linear, serial, or semi- 
mathematical moae of thought the Deity has been 
regarded merely as a Superman, even as heaven 
has been thought of as a superior copy of mundane 
life. But in tui new religious expenence the con- 
cept is typically transcendent, involving that 
which is qualitatively dlfferent—that of which 
thought is a very imperfect representation— and 
compelling (characteristically) some systematio 


re-organization of one’s earlier body of thought. 
* Linear ’ development is an aid to thought, but it 
does not answer the experience where a new stage 
of consciousness foroes a development of the whole 
body of thought, comparable in some cases (e.g., of 
‘ conversion ’) to the more or less drastic develop- 
ments of organisms. The ‘linear’ symbol does 
not explain that awakening and new vision which 
justify the conception of a * transcendent ’ God ; 
and only an undiscerninff comparison will suggest 
to the outsider that the ideas concerning a Supreme 
Being are ‘constructions’ mado up of everyday 
sensuous experience (of. § x6 [2]). It is precisely 
when one considers the relationship between 
human personality and the meaning of the concept 
that the problems of each are seen to be inter- 
related, and with both are interwoven the problems 
of the development of ordinary life and thought. 

(4) It la evident that the development of psrtomUity In its 
totality and that of the conception itself are Interconnected. 
Group-totemism is more in harmony with the undeveloped 
ideas of individuality amon^ rudimentary peoples, whereas the 
individual totem or Bpirit>|(uardian, although it ia a man’s 
private poaaeaaion, la on the road to tecomo a peraoiml Deity— 
at the aame time aa the man’a own pereonality ia becoming more 
marked. 1 There la an inter-relation between a man's peraon- 
ality and hia conception of the iiniverae and ita ultimate reall- 
tiee. It ia true that he may fail to recognize any ultimate 
authority ontaide himaelf, but thia phaae cannot be permanent. 
Oharacteristio of religion ia the reoo|piition of an external 
Power penonaltp interested In the individual ; and, conae- 
quently, from both the psychological and the metaphysical 
points of view, this phase, together with the ideas of the ‘ fall 
of Lucifer* type, will require a oloaer crlticiam (see below, 
p. 688i>, n. e). 

25. Social - religious development.* — (1) The 

f rowth and differentiation of society, its internal 
evelopment, and the relation between different 
societies combine to shape the development of 
religion. The religious ideas extend to all that 
is for the preservation of existence; hence food- 
supply, livelihood, trade, war, and government are 
commonly found associated with religious ideas 
(§ 6 [!])• But, when there is a ditrerentiation be- 
tween the religiousiand thenon-religioua, the modern 
inquirer is hampered because he may be (perhaps 
unconsciously) swayed by some differentiation (e.g., 
law and religion) which is not recognized by the 
society under consideration, or he may fail to 
observe another particular mode of differentiation 
{e.g,, magic and religion). Throughout the history 
of relimoh there has been no continuous, orderly, 
logical development; periods of greater cohesion 
and unification of thought have alternated with 
periods of greater incoherence and incompatibility. 
There are, however, some typical features of 
importance for the trend of thought, and these can 
be sketched in outline. Specialism of function, 
with its inevitable disintegrating effect upon the 
collective social thought, occurs when, instead of 
a group as a whole officiating in some solemn 
ceremony, special individuals or re])resentative8 
are employed. In the Kei Islands, e.g.^ girls are 
chosen and must submit to extraordinary restric- 
tions for the benefit of a trading expedition ; but 
elsewhere tabus and restrictions of a sympathetic 
and telepathic character are frequently imposed 
upon a people as a whole (GB*, pt. i., The Magic 
Artf i. 12611, and pt. ii., ch. iv. §4). In 

Central Australia each clan performs ceremonies 
for the increase of the totem (if edible), whereas 
in the north, where the organization is more 
advanced, a headman will officiate, and he assumes 
the responsibilities and privileges of the group. 

1 See 1 8, Mid of. Fruer, Totemitm and Exoqamy, iii. 462 ff. 
The zenie of penonxlity was vafmor among the Romans and the 
Semites than among the Greeks, and in Buddhism one may 
observe the absence of a personal God (from the theistio point of 
view) and of distinctive individualism. 

9 An interesting attempt to work out the 'psychological 
history of the development of mankind’ is made by W. Wundt. 
Elemsnti ef Fott Pipchologyt tr. £. L. Schaub, London, 
1916. 
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Now, men of elevated powtion are commonly felt 
to bo psychically superior, and thoM to whom 
important or valuable powers are ascribed tend to 
acquire position and authority. Such individuals, 
all the world over, have a signiticance which is 
lM)th psychical (lieoause of the ideas entertained 
of them) and material (because of their actual 
abilities) ; and in this way the authority acquired 
by the * n)agiGian * or any other potent individual 
and the powers ascribed to chiefs, kings, and other 
authoriticB are factors that are oontinuously at 
work in the iiistory of society and thought (see 
especially pt. i.. The Magic Art^ i.). 

(2) The Central Australian totem-group that 
ofliciates for the increase of its totem {e.g.^ the 
emu) stands to the rest of the tribe like some 
departmental god (viz. emu-god) on another level. 
The group is almost wholly debarred from tasting 
the totem food, exeept on the occasion of the 
ceremony. But among the Dieri it is the headman 
of the seed-totem group who is effective, and who 
boasts of being the stay of life ; while on higher 
levels not only are there gods especially associated 
with particular departments of nature, but tbe 
firstfniits will bo the property of the god or his 
representative, the priest. In this development of 
the different constituent features of the once simple 
cult the oiiice of headman, or of the man selected 
for his powers, readily becomes hereditary; and 
frequently there are religious miers, chiefs with 
priestly |K)wers, or priests with secular authority 
->a circumstance which soon leads to rivalries 
between religious and secular classes. Meanwhile, 
the chief’s abode and the sacred place are most 
closely associated, and the claims of the palace (or 
the king) and of the temple interact in the history 
of taxation, of royal and priestly regalia and 
oereiuouial, and of the structure of the buildings, 
of the personnel^ and the pantheon. It is in 
course of such social development that initiation 
ceremonies are no longer fur the group as a whole ; 
they are for special classes, or for entiance into 
brotherhoods, sects, gilds, or secret societies {q,v.). 

The development from totem-speoiee to the single ipeoimeo, 
or to on image of it, is easy, and the anthropomorphio treat- 
ment of the object can turn the latter Into the god of the tribe 
or district. Conversely, although gods with remarkable animal- 
elements in their cults or myths are not necessarily derived 
from totenm, someUmos the ancestry can lie dearly traoed (cf. 
FTaxer, Totemism and Exogamy, if. 19 ff.). Further, a very 
dgnlfloant but as yet obscure development Is ttiat of ideas of 
nroup-marrioM (f 9 [1]). Sometimes toe men of one group will 
have marital rights over the women of another, and these may 
be exorcised before a woman marries away. But elsewh' ^ there 
has been the jus primes noefis— the claim asserted not by a 

r »ap, but by a local head or representative, or by a priest (who 
the representative of the |^>-or there has been a pre- 
liminary dedication to the god. It is conceivable therefore that 
the earlier riglits of the group were taken over by a representa- 
tive (a) of the group, or (6) of the groim's deity, and that the 
custom on the higher levels is connected with what is found on 
the lower. TliatBie custom has a primary psydiioal explana- 
tion Is BuggesUnl also by the law of Uie OouncQ of Oarthage in 
808, on which csf. xv. 608. 

(3) Where a group and its sacred object (totem 
and totem-group, god and tribe) praoticolly form, 
as it were, a single unit ($ 7 [2]), tlie selection of a 
representative (headman, priest, king) would tend 
to disturb it. The effect of the development is 
illustrated in the varying relations between a 
people or land, a ruler or priest, and the £[od or 
gods. The intermediary is the representative of 
the people before the god, or vice versa ; and in 
(he religions of China, E^pt, and Babylonia there 
are many examples of the consequences. More- 
over, the king is often regarded as the source of 
the people’s prosperity and is responsible for 
disasters. He is the central figure, and therefore 
there are tabus to protect and safemard him ; be 
may be kept in seclusion or supplemented by a 
secular partner. In fact, the representative indi- 
vidual, king or priest, is so essentially associated 


with processes in the universe that his death may 
be a sort of cosmical catastrophe. Hence it may 
be thought necessary to ensure that he is always 
vigorous, and even to kill him before his powers 
weaken.^ The ‘divine* chiefs or kings are of 
cosmical significance, like the Brfthman priests 
elsewhere ; hence these visible and accessible 
functionaries exercise a neat influence over the 
course of thought. As etnical ideas prevail, 8U(^ 
men must possess moral attributes; and, when 
things go wrong, they — like all representative 
individuals and functionaries — are the obvious 
and most tangible soape-^oats.* Throughout 
there is interaction between ideas of the efiective 
gods (the ultimate realities) and the very human 
representatives, incarnations, and the like ; men’s 
hleas of the gods are swayed by the good or bad 
liehavionr of these individuals as truly as, in course 
of social development, conceptions of the moral 
nature of tbe universe are influenced by the good 
or evil which men iind in their environment. 

(4) Intercourse with other gi’oiips, the rise of a 
central authority, and the vicissitudes of history 
invariably force movements in religions thought. 
The local god, the chief, and the district find 
their parallels in the national igod, the king, and 
the land ; there are units within a larger unit, and 
complications arise in the effort to co-ordinate the 
various gods of the local districts and of the whole 
area. Tnis co-ordination can be regarded as one 
of convictions, ideas, etc. The local gods, patron 
deities, and saints (cf. the Muhammadan watts) are 
felt to be near at liard, and directly into 3Sted in 
their small circle— like the local chief ; and often, 
while a land, viewed from without, seems polythe- 
istic, the average individual is henotheistr The 
problems of co-ordinating the local cults are illus- 
trated in the relation betu een the Israelite Jahweh 
and the Baals, the Muhammadsn Allah and the 
imllst or the Deity and the saints and Madonnas 
in lioman Catholic lands. When the local being 
was identified with the national god, the result 
was partly to drag the latter down to the popular 
level, partly to elevate the former, and partly also 
to remove the former away from popular venera- 
tion to the court and temple. In the many vicissi- 
tudes that occur, and in the ebb and flow of ideas, 
there are complex problems (a) of the psychological 
consequences tor the individual whose sacred being 
had once been ' personally * related to him, and (ft) 
of tue quasi-logical developments of doctrines and 
theories of the gods. Personal experiences and 
the theories of the universe and the gods have to 
be adjusted to each other. Especially significant 
are the vicissitudes of the intimate relationship 
between the rods and their representative indi- 
viduals; for, although the latter are, properly 
speaking, subordinate to the former, yet, beoause 
they are visible, aocesaible, and more ‘ * than 

the unseen powers, there is a tendency to regard 
them as actual gods (of. pt. i.. The Magic Art, 
i. 897, 401). This tendency is in harmony with 
the re^iness of all individuals with fonctions and 
powers to ignore their subordinate position and 
(when they become Increasingly conscions of their 
value) to be a law unto themselves. The data 
point to profound vicissitudes in the beliefs and 
convictions of the men oonoemed, and are of the 

1 Thl« ]» the motif ot the Oolden Bough ; eee Fraser, Totsmism, 
IL mt, m: QB^, pt. L, The Magio Art, U. 6. 822, pt. iU., The 
Dying Ood, London, 1911, ch. U. Althoni^h the remarks above 
are not everywhere applicable ae a whole, they refer to inter- 
related bodies of idcM which recar, In one form or another, 
almost universally. 

* Hence, in tbe development of soolety, one of the most diffl- 
oalt of problems it to fix reeponaibllfty and determine Just 
oonoeptions of rasponeibility. Suoh problenis are much less 
serious In undsveloped oommunities, where there Is little differ- 
entiation of function and religious Idsas are not separated from 
eodaime. 
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first importance for any attempt to deduce the 
nature of the ultimate realities (see § 33 [2]). 

(6) The neoeeelty of malDtelning the unity and aocurlty of 
every group, tribe, and people explaina the various means that 
are taken (s,y., In rites of adoption^ Ideas outweigh purely 

J >hYsical or material considerations. There is a deep-seated j 
eeling that powerful representative Individuals should be above | 
chance and change ; hence there are innumerable practices and 
beliefs which refer to their immortality, rebirth, re-incamation, 
etc., while, later, attention is directed not to the individual, 
but to the stability of the function, agency, or offloe. If the 
death of the semi-divine king was more or lest a cosmioal 
disaster, royal marriages and births, too. hod a national or even 
greater slgniQcance for current thought, and ideas of increase 
and growth were associated (in an undifferentiated sort of way) 
with the course of nature mnerally. Moreover, the superior 
signifleatK-o of representative individuals expUdhs the early 
importance attached to their participation in religious cere- 
monies— c.r;., in solemn nets of confession. Henoe, also, the 
eater interest attached to records, ritual, hymns, etc., relating 
them, and to the careful preservation of them (of. the priestly 
hymns of the R if/oeda, Babylonian ritual, and penitential hymns). 
While the life and U)OUjp:ht of the ordinary people are generally 
colourless, with few dlsUnotive features, the representative and 
other outstanding individuals leave their mark upon a people’s 
history, although they, in their turn, are far more subject to 
change than the ordinary level of thought which pursues its 
way, rejecting what it cannot assimilate and rehabilitating, 
though no doubt in a new form, beliefs and practices which 
well-meaning prophets and reformers had sought to eradicate. 

26. Eras 0^ ''risis and transition.— -(I ) As the 
vieiKSif ude.s .ch we have l>een noticing break up 
the Kocial 01 ..ational nni^, with it disappears the 
C\ jigruen .;e of tiiuiight. The loss of collective feel- 
ing and tlie aboonce of a feeling of harmony of 
ail-/, and interests proceed pari j^jassu with a great 
inc e of individualism, individualism is already 
presi. some degree where there are individual 
toter.i.. u' f'lirit-goardians, or where the man hat 
his own pr active genius and does not share that 
which either is comm(»n to the group or is tended 
by a recognized represeatative. But the differen- 
tiation jf society, labour i. .ellectual and all other 
work, stead; increases he heterogeneity of con- 
victions, moac.js ol thought, Interests, etc. ; and, as 
it di.diit.egrntea the thought of the environmert as 
a whole, there is the more urgent need for some 
new strong unifying im|)ulses. Nt .v, there is 
always a logical relationship between the character 
of a people and their Tolii^oas convictions ; thus 
one may note the combination of fanaticism, 
gloominess, and fear of divine anger both among 
the barbarous Assyrians and among the fiery 
zealots of early Arabia. And, as regards indi- 
viduals, the psychology of Calvinist and Puritan, 
of a Francis of Assisi and a Luther, of a Paul and 
a John, of a Hosea and an Isaiah, illustrates 
varieties of religions character which will be even 
more varied, thong'' naturally of very different 
value, whenever individualism becomes excessive. 
In other words, where there is e.rcessive individual- 
ism, there is every opportunity for markedly 
different varieties of religious and other strongly 
subjective convictions, and also for a dangerous 
amount of extremeness, which at other times 
would he checked and suppressed by he great 
body of average thought. Wie experiences, ideas, 
etc., will always be subjecoivoly Impresjive, but 
there will he no coherent Dody of objective thought 
whereby to test their real value. 

(2) In the disorganizatipiii ^ ' at ensues oobei jce 
of social life and of the fundamental id‘*as ^iyes 
way to an incoherence which lias a d. ' orbing 
effect noon the religious conditions. Ti larly 
social -religious beliefs and practices lose b'' vheir 
practical and their traditional authority; ,ioD 
tend s to he severed from life and is often meo jeal 
or magical. Scepticism, agnosticism, and pessim- 
ism find, fertile soil ; and the needs once nourished 
by the current religion now atrophy or find other 
supplies. Old beliefs return, foreign and incom- 
patible ones are admitted, fanaticism and supersti- 
tion balance trustful faith and a new spirituality. 
The vision shifts to the ‘next’ world, or it ignores 


it— only the ‘visible’ is real; there is a deeper 
insight into social conditions and a freer attitude 
to sacred things. Amid many extreme tendencies 
in all directions there will he found dangerous 
excesses (of. the frightful human sacrifice of the 
Aztecs, gross licentious cults, irrational and 
suicidal ^hiis), which, like all features that are 
incapable of development or persistence, are not 
to be regarded as typical of normal religion or 
life. 

(3) Meanwhile there i.^ a general levelling. The 
divisions which had disturheil the earlier solidarity 
are blurred, the privileges of the few are claimed 
by the many and become less distinctive, and ex- 
clusive ideas are common property and are popu- 
larized. In Egypt, e.ff., the belief in a life after 
death, once demanded on behalf of the king, was 
extended to ordinary men ; it involved their recog- 
nition of the moral requirements once imposed 
upon the monarchs, hut at the same time the belief 
was loaded with popular superstition. The general 
effect of the transitional process with its ‘ seculari- 
zation ’ can he seen in the history of the drama, of 
certain toys (e.gr., the bull-roarer), and of games. 
The traces of a foundation-sacrifice have^ been 
found in the game * London Bridge is broken 
down,' and echoes of grim rites lingered on in the 
stories of wells and woods which it was dangerous 
to pass. European folk-lore has thus preserved 
remains of old barbaric religion ; and elsewhere 
traces of earlier organized cultur^ can be recog- 
nized by their incompatibility with the current 
systems of thought.' Thus, too, the great gods 
among rudimentary peoples may sometimes be the 
last fragments of earlier and even more advanced 
cultures ; and, where the relipous vicissitudes can 
he traced over many centuries (as in the East), 

> siderahle complexity ol beliefs and practices is 
c tsed by the recurring periods of decay and new 
growth. 

(4) The factors which, taken by themselves, 
would make for change and disintegration, and 
those which, by themselves, would lead to con- 
servatism and stagnation, interplay and produce 
new growths, the inauguration of new ages, periods, 
cycles, etc. They involve a harmony of the deepest 
ideas, and thus affect the history of religion. 
Characteristic of eve^ new harmony and solidarity 
is the religious spirit by which, first, individuals 
and then whole peoples are stimulated and uiider- 

5 0 development. When, as in the history of 
iidaism, Itiuddliism, and Christianity, the religion 
of exceptional individuals becomes that of a people, 
it must adapt itself to many different classes, 
minds, dispositions, and needs. The tendency 
then is for the religious and other aspects of life 
and thought to become harmonious, an adjustment 
is made Mtween new and old, and the religion is a 
socialized one, as distinct from the thcosophical, 
ethical, or philosophical cults of select niinds.^ 
Everywhere these transitional periods arc pro- 
founuly simiificant both for individuals and for 
peoples. The line of development is not necessarily 
snapped ; a land will undergo periods of now re- 
organization, as, e.^., in India and in early Baby- 
lonia and Egypt. On the other hand, the teaching 
of the Israelite prophets apparently caused a 
drastic revolution in the oici Hebrew religion, 
whereas Babylonia and Egypt sougdit to satisfy 
their unrest by a conscious and artificial return te 
the conditions of a hajipier and distant past. 
Centuries later, one lino of development ceases 

1 Of., 0.g,t W. 11. B. Biverg, The Todae, London, 1006, 

p. 468ff. 

-* It ia now ft religion which the divene minds of the social 
body can tmderstftnd and elaborate ; the whole environment 
thus reoelTes a new stimulus, although the steps from the ideals 
of individuals to the practical social-religious reMults In the 
environment as a whole may seem to mark a retrogression. 
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with Rabbinical Jadaism, while a fresh growth 
begins with Christianity ; but both passed ontside 
the land of their home. The rise of Isl&m is 
virtually a new beginning, pst as Arabic itself 
represents the 'proto-Semitic* language more 
closely than do anv of the other languages. After 
many centuries of the old native religions, after 
Hebrew ethical monotheism, Hellenistic syncret- 
ism, and the conflicts between Rabbinical Judaism 
and the young Christianity, there is seen a new 
religion. It is in harmony with the psychology 
and cultural level of the people as a whole, and is 
thus in contrast both to earlier Jewish and Christ- 
ian doctrine, which was above their level, and to 
the remarkaole syncretism which in fact appealed 
only to the educated and governing classes. The 
new religion re-introduced God (^lali), not new 
conceptions of God or new developments in earlier 
ideas. Yet, although Isl&m thus begins at an 
earlier point than Judaism or Christianity, it 
speedily developed beyond the grasp of popular 
tnought ; and, although the lands were, as awnole, 
culturally below the level of the earlier ages, 
Isl&m quickly reached a high level, since it was 
able to utilize in some measure the theological and 
philosophical work of Greek and Christian thinkers. 
In such vicissitudes (illustrated in other ways in 
India and China) there is a recurrence of similar 
steps, though under diflTerent circumstances, and 
the earlier stage of a (chronologically) later religion 
can be more advanced, in certain respects, than a 
later stage of an earlier one; just as, in the 
psychical growth of the individual, the youth will 
certainly represent an earlier stage than his mature 
parents, but in various respects may be more 
advanced. Hence the danger of unchecked com- 
parison and of facile theories of evolution, and the 
necessity of a deeper analysis of the content of 
religious thought (see § 4 [ 3 ]). 

37. The advance of thought— (1) Throughout, 
the sooial-religious development can be sugges- 
tively viewed in terms of thought, the organiza- 
tion and disora^iization of ever^ social body corre- 
sponding to that of the implicit or explicit ideas 
which prevail (§ 7 [ 1 ]), That there has been 
some great advance is shown (a) by the fact that, 
even though cultures and civilizations disappear 
and sweeping reforms fail, the apparent retrogres- 
sion is not without traces of the beneficial influ- 
ence of the preceding stage. Moreover, (6) 
cdthough therioniorphio and low anthropomorphic 
cults may be prominent in times of decadence or 
relapse, tliere is not that characteristic totemism 
which is essentially pre-anthropomorpliio (§ 8). 
Again, (c) the serious crises and hard vicissitudes 
have put the current ideas to the test and have 
compelled practical, adequate, and acceptable so- 
lutions of the difficult problems of life ana thought. 
Consequently the recurrence of similar types of 
belief and practice is significant, and more especi- 
ally when the old reapi>ears in some new form — 
the new testifying to the positive progress of 
thought. The crises that bring sceptiemm and 
despair also bring new faith and hope, and the 
history of religion is tho re{)eated justification and 
re-expression of old values (§ 53 [2]). The death of 
a member of a totem species was to be deplored ; 
but, when a single animal was venerate, the 
death was then a catastrophe, until in some way 
in ideas of rebirth or re-incarnation) the 
disturbance of beliefs was remedied. But the former 
case, with its less disastrous consequences, belongs 
to a lower stage ; and, in like manner, endogamy, 
with its good and bad oonseqnences of close group- 
solidarity, is relatively lower than exogamy, whi^ 
at once Wought new and often difficult problems. 
The problems become more complex as life and 
thongnt develop ; they take new forms and require 


new solutions in harmony with the thought of the 
time. At one stage there is a naturiU relation 
between the group and its sacred being; and, 
when this is viewed as an automatic or mechanical 
condition, it is psychologically harmful— it is 
'magic.* But at another stage it is God who 
graciously chooses man, and who uses him as His 
instrument; the ideas are more advanced, and 
there is a logical development which, whatever be 
the ultimate realities, is extremely important both 
for deducing their nature and for the study of the 
human mind. There is a continuity between 
rudimentary and higher religions no less than 
between the different stages of the individual mind 
(§ 17 ff.). There is an ever more conscious aware- 
ness of current beliefs and practices, and reflexion 
can make explicit what had been implicit in 
behaviour. 

* Redemption, substitution, purification, atoning blood, the 
gannent or righteousness, are all terms which in some sense go 
back to antique ritual/ ^ 

Rudimentary religion already accustomed men 
to facts of self-control, self-denial, the sacrifice of 
valued objects, the forgiveness of sins, and atone- 
ment. Already the road was taken for the later 
deepening of ideas of^ mutual interdependence, 
sacrifice, and the relationship between man and 
the universe. In mimetic and other ceremonies 
man represented sacred beings, or acted a rebirth 
or a resurrection ; on higher levels the imitation is 
definitely in the spirituiu realm, and the ideas of a 
new life are worked out in the world of thought. 
At one stage men fight, olad with the symbols of 
totem or god; they fight as or for the god. 
liater the principles and ideals associated with 
their sacred Being are more explicitly recognized. 
Men acted and behaved as though there was a life 
after death before they discussed tho possibility 
and embarked upon speculation. In Egypt the 
Pharaoh lived again because Osiris came back to 
life, while the ordinary man subsequently found 
safety in identifying himself with a saving god.* 
Identification, wheUier as ritual, imitative be- 
haviour, etc., or as the vivid realization of thought 
and the experiencing of a belief, is profoundly eft’ec- 
tive, and points the way to both religion and magic. 
Mental concentration, absorption, and surrender 
lead to results subjectively final, thought and the 
absolute conviction of reality become one, and 
hence every religion is hostile to what is felt to be 
an irreligious attitude to or treatment of the great 
truths. 

(2) Where life and thought ore in harmony, the 
profound concepts have each a sufficiently similar 
moaning. But widely different conceptions— e. <7. , 
of the term * God *— will represent a very secon- 
dary stage, because the terms must previously have 
been ubm to denote that which was distinctive and 
which had a certain identity of meaning for all 
concerned. Only as complexity of life and thought 
increases do the aifferences in meaning and applica- 
tion have serious consequences ; ana it is only in 
those periods where the religious and non-religious 
concepts become harmonious that the varied aspects 
of life and thought are in a state of equilibnum. 
The presence of some body or system of thought 
at one time guides and regulates, and at another 
it presses. It is weak or lacking at critical 
perioos of the development of both individuals and 
peoples. Then it is that men, being without the 
help of a system tested by past experience, are at 
the mercy of ideas— new, original, extreme, and 
outside the limits of what had been normal. The 
nature of personal experience is profoundly varied, 
and of great subjective significance, whatever be 
its valne for the environment. The less normal 

1 W. R. Smith. Jlsl Sem.^, p. 48S. See, generally, O. Oailo- 
way, Thi PHnetplts qf Re/^oiM ZieM/opment, London, 1009. 

SO. F. Moore, Sift. L 174, 194. 
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experiences and convictions which abound at the 
critical periods resemble the rarer examples at 
other times, when, instead of a prevailing disloca- 
tion and incoherence of life and thought, there are 
relatively few individuals out of touch with the 
^stem and conventional thought of their day. 
That men of conspicuous religious and other genius 
are not always normal (».c. not in harmony with 
the average life and thought) is well known ; and 
for the science of human nature it is significant 
that (a) the neat figures to whom the world’s 
thought is indited often had unmistakable human 
frailties and shortcomings, even of a sort that 
shock the average 'conventional ’ thought, and that 
(6) the ' religious ’ life itself is characteristically 
described as a constant struggle and fight. 

(3) Religious and all deep experience points to 
profounder realities than ordinary human thought 
can realize ; and in fact the institution of special 
individuals (priests), places, and seasons is due 
partly to the necessity of regulating man’s life 
in a socially beneficial manner, so as to adjust 
ordinary lire and the consciousness of some over- 
powering ultimate truth. Did not religion express 
some realization of what was felt to be over- 
whelmingly vital, it is impossible to find an 
explanation of the facts anu the vicissitudes of 
religion, or of the relation between them and man’s 
knowleuge of the universe. The more intense 
experiences are the basis of reflexion, and they 
develop the experiences of others. The great 
religious works represent a limit or height which 
men continue to find stimulating and satisfying to 
feeling and thought, to aspirations and ideals. 
They are inielliginle because of the similarity of 
men^s psychical nature ; they are supreme because 
they are not surpassed. The religious aspects 
continue to ap]:>eal, and, although there can be a 
phraseology which makes them lose their value, : 
because they belong to a dliferent world of know- 
ledge and thought, yet by looking beneath the 
letter it may be possible — oy the comparative and 
psychological methcxls— to recover the spirit. So, 
too, rude savage ritual may prove to embody an idea 
which can bo appreciated, though not necessarily 
tolerated, in the form which it takes. Similar 
experiences and periods understand and interpret 
each other ; and the fundamental psychical simi- 
larity of all men accounts for the similarity in the 
great recurring ideas and in the convictions of the 
ultimate realities, and allows the possibility of a 
certain genuine process of re-interpretation and 
reshaping of old beliefs. But mere archaizing or a 
mechanical return to the old— as in Babylonia and 
Egypt— is decadence, whereas the recovery of the 
real psychical value of the old and its restatement 
in accordance with the progress of knowledge, mark 
an advance, and correspond to what has happeried 
in the history of religion.^ By the comparative 
and other methods the religions can be brought 
into one focus, and the inquirer con go, not only 
to the great orthodox or classical utterances (Bible, 
Talmud, Qur’an, Vedftnta, etc.), but also to the 
experiences, tendencies, and all the facts of man’s 
psychical nature which lie beneath them, and 
explain their origin, acceptance, and persistence. 
In this way the relationship between a sacred 
book and the environment which found in it its 
highest truths is replaced by that between the 
reinterpretation of it and the modem environment. 
In other words, the positive advance of religious 
tliought is always part of that of the total world 
of thought in which it is embedded ; and it 

1 But this does not mean that some one department of 
thought is wholly adjusted to another. Bather, in every 
advance, individuals are so stimulated that every department 
(such as It is) undergoes a development which, like that of the 
Individual himself or of his country, may be either orderly or 
somewhat drastic. 


remains, therefore, to turn to some jioints in the 
relation between religions and non-religious 
thought. 

(4) Psyohologloal oomparleon. It will be noticed, brings a 
reconsideration of the old farollfar ^rpology and symbolism of 
Scripture. There are fundamental similarities relating to a 
past or future Golden Age, an Armageddon and Last Judgment, 
and especially to the re-appearance of popular heroes and 
religious saviours— an avatar, Buddha, or Messiah. Moreover, 
not onlv are there similar psychological experiences among 
those who are conscious of a mission, but they are not un- 
naturally influenced, oonsoiously or suhoonsciously, by such 
knowledge as they have of their predeceesora.^ And, as regards 
the or and the NT. psychological as well as historical simi- 
larities ( 0 . 0 . , the SufTering Servant and the Grucifled Christ) 
enhance the familiar insistence in the history of Ghristianity 
upon the connexion between the NT and the ‘Messianic* 
passages in the OT ; and this interoonnexion is of supreme 
Importance for man’s religious nature, as (UMrt from the 
historical data which, in ths case of the O’!*, are entirely 
problematical, and, in the case of the NT, stand in need of 
criticism. Further, observation of and reflexion upon the 
recurrence of similar types of events have suggested the notion 
of cycles or world-periods. Yet there is always the demand 
for Bomethii^ permanent, and the Scriptural identification of 
Alpha and Omega symbolises a common intuitive feeling of 
duration or continuity underlying development, of permanence 
in spite of change. It may perhaps be reganled as the counter- 
pari in time of the idea of the One and the Many in space. 
Although modem evolutionary ideas seem to favour a ‘linear* 
movement, there is no single line of progress continually shedding 
old beliefs and truths, and leaving Mhind what is outgrown. 
In history, too, the most revolutionary changes appear less 
drastic when a sufllcientlv long view is taken, and a continuity 
la discovered beneath the dwocatlon of life and thought. 
What is fundamental is the readiness of ths mind to discover 
continuity, permanence, unity, and structure; and, while 
religion involves an apprehension and conception of an ultimate 
reality which Is superior to all catastrophes, ths vicissitudes of 
history and knowledgs in ths past have never caused more than 
relatively temporary disturbances of the convictions. Only in 
such unity and continuitv has man been able to find a practical 
working solution of his dlffloultiesand problems ; and, since the 
religious view of the universe claims to be the nearest to realitv, 
it Is necessary, therefore, to note some features in the vicis- 
liiudei of the religious ana non-religious conceptions. 

IV. BXUOIOUS AND NON REUQIOUS THOUOUT* 
—28. The differentiation of thoufj^ht.— (1) The 
foregoing sections would, at this point, be 
properly followed by some account of the steps 
which lead from the more rudimentary stages of 
thought to the highly differentiated and special- 
ized thought of modern life (seo §6 [I] aa Jin.), 
But it must suffice to say that the comparative 
study of religion not merely affects the ethical, 
theological, and philosophical ideas of the inquirer ; 
it also leads insensibly and logically to the com- 
parative study of ethics, theology. ^‘ly, 

etc. The typical prevailing religious liefs'and 
practices imply principles, ideas, and convictions 
which become explicitly recognized and sha|>ed ; 
they represent the experience, observation, and 
reflexion of men of difleront temperaments and at 
various stages of the history of thought. As a 
result of oontinuod application of the comparative 
method similar fundamental and prevailing prin- 
ciples and ideas can be traced underlying the 
dilferent religious, ethical, theological, and philo- 
sophical expressions. Such are, e.g., the presup- 
positions or the conscious convictions of the indi- 
vidual’s continuity, of his intimate relationship 
with something grander and more permanent than 
his brief bodily existence, and of a oneness under- 
lying the many various differentiated aspects or 
envisions of life and thought. Only in the li^dit of 
such unity can one gain any rational conception of 
the many complex temperamental and other varia- 
tions and divergences of thought ; these find their 
logical basis, not in any ultimate heterogeneity, 
but in processes of differentiation with develoji- 
meiits in various speclalistio, diverging, and imlL- 
vidiialistio directions. 

(2) Especially noteworthy, therefore, is the comparative 
study of the phenomena of ecstasy, Inspiration, mysticism 
{qq.v . ; cf. also artt. Possbssiom, ^urlistf, and Yogis). Here are 

i Cf. M. Anesaki, Niohirvn, ih$ Buddhist Prophet, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1016, pp. erf.. 72 ff., 06, 97, 100. 
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involvad the rarer pejchlcal states where the Individual has 
intense convictions of a deeper and profounder self, of the One 
beiiind the Many, of the Kealitv beneath all phenomena, or of 
the Ultimate Truth as set forth in his religious belleta. The 
state is always exceedingly impressive and potent ; and, all the 
world over, means are taken to induce it artificially. At a 
higiicr stage of development the passage from the more normal 
state to the rarer is considered more carefully, with a more 
conscious reeognition of the roods, the goals, and the results. 
In Indian and Buddhist thought, in particular, the problems 
have been diligently studied ; and, instead of the ola mytho< 
logical reification of the illusion (see Mata), or the veil sever* 
ing ordinary life from the profound states, there have been 
iwychological and philosophical inquiries of a suggestive and 
fruitful character. The jiroblem as to what stands between 
man and his inmost self, and between the outside world of 
appearance and the ultimate truth, is a very real one, forced 
by actual experience (| 13 12 J); and efforta were made to 
analyze and classify (a) the constituents and processes of the 
mind that has the experiences, and (b) that which was experi- 
enced. While Indian thought went its own way, Western 
thought found ite *n>liitual home* in Greece, where the prob- 
lems were apprehended and treated at a higher and more differ- 
entiated stage of development. Consequently the Bast has pre- 
served more of a primary undifferentiated experience ; it has a 
more immediate view of its reality ; whereas Western thought 
has become highly specialized and * scientific,* the tendency being 
for the unity to be obscured, if not ignored. Tet it is soon found 
that no adequate synthesis can be m^e by combining the results 
of extreme specialistio analysis of experience ; there is a unity 
In experience and In the experienmng mind which analysis 
destroys. None the less, although oonttnuod differentiation 
and speo'alization tend to destroy the unity and give scantier 
and more disparate conceptions of reality, every new and 
genuine synthesis is all the richer for the prior stage of dis- 
integration. Just as all intuitions and Immediate views are the 
fuller when the mind has had a laborious preparatory discipline, 
so the deep-searching introspection of Eastern thought Is to be 
balanced by the less introspective, less sublective, but more 
specialistio training of the West; and, while the one has a 
nearer view of the problem, the other has the better tools, for 
what is fundamental in the development of religious and non- 
religious thought is the character of the concepts which both 
Influence and are Influenced by the Interpretation of experience. 

(3) Complexity of thought corresponds to the 
complex mental structure of individuals who are 
at a more highly differentiated stage than those in 
rudimentary society. All classifications, whether 
complex or not (law, morality, religion, etc.), are 
the result of ^owth, aud they are not stationary. 
There is that in the conscience and in the ideals of 
the individual which tests, criticizes, and adjusts 
the legal, moral, religious, (esthetic, and other 
conceptions, prinoiples, etc., of the environment. 
Such individuals go beyond current conditions and 
work for an unknown future. To say that they 
are ahead of their age is to beg the question, for 
their achievements, whatever their snojective im- 
pressiveness, liecome objectively valuable as they 
are adjusted to and assimilated by the environment. 
Hence the development of thought in history must 
undoubtedly be regarded as the collective result of 
the innumerable individuals concerned, and the 
ideals, aims, and processes in the wliole environ- 
ment will then represent some profounder ' whole ’ 
which transcends the conscious individuals them- 
selves. At the same time, all existing systems, 
institutions, categories, and classifications — by 
which alone ration^ life is possible — are also 
transcended by the individuals who frame, accept, 
or amend them. Thus men are unconsciously 
shaped by processes, certain aspects or parts of 
which at least they are able to shape ; they are an 
integral part of that of which they are more or less 
objective critics. Consequently, tho most complete 
description of reality must take in the developing 
individual who both controls and is controlled by 
his conceptions of reality. It is a necessary 
assumption that of the ultimate realities men^s 
conceptions are imperfect approximations, and 
consequently even the completest view of reality 
would have to be regai'dcd as itself the outcome of 
a natural process ot mental development still un- 
finished and always hampered ^ determinable 
limitations of tlio human mind. So, in all human 
development tlvare is a combination of the tran- 
scendent and the immanent ; there is a process 


which transcends the men who are consciously and 
unconsciously a part of it. 

29 . Fundamental ideai.Hl) Every activity has 
its necessary conditions and principles, whion are 
indispensable if it is to be snccessfal. Everywhere 
are to be rooo^ized necessary fundamental prin- 
ciples, all closely interconnochM, but recurring in 
various forms, and associated with our own ideas 
of eiiioienoy, law, order, right, and truth. Every 
group and every activity which can be regarded 
collectively as a unit has its unifying and necessary 
principles upon which success and efficiency de- 
pend; consequently, freedom of action, even of 
existence, involves adherence to some indispensable 
requitements. Liberty and subordination to law, 
freedom and disciiiline, are thus correlative, and 
they also involve ideas of aim and purpose. In 
practical life the difficulties usually concern the 
precise requirements, the relative value of the 
units and their aims, and the relations between 
those that impinge or conflict. From the earliest 
times the social group has acted up to certain 
obligations upon whicii group-unity alone could 
depend ; but often it is only periods of crisis and 
incoherence that manifest the vital significance 
of principles formerly unrecognized, obscured, or 
questioned. Now, every genuine feeling of grouj) 
unity is commonly rctieotea in spontaneous feelings 
of collective pnvilego and responsibility; the 
memliers participate in one another’s merits and 
misdeeds.^ Among rudimentary peoples this unity 
will frequently include both the gods and the 
processes of nature (§ 7). Hence, when the gods 
are felt to be near at nand, the behaviour or the 
group is bound up with that of the processes of 
nature controlled by the gods ; cf., e.y., the common 
belief that great crimes will disturb the order of 
nature. But the action of the gods in thus requit- 
ing man’s behaviour i.s only one form of a funda- 
mental conviction uniting man with the rest of 
the universe. Often certain representative indi- 
viduals are directly connected with the welfare of 
the people or lana, and they are responsible for 
drought and other disasters (§ 2$ [3]). But, if this 
applies to the evidently conspicuous men, who is 
to determine who are *the salt of the earth’ (Mt 
5^*)T The fundamental ideas, partly of common 
responsibility, partly of a profound interconnexion, 
re-appear in ritual, ethical, and other forms, in 
the ideas implicit in ' magical ’ control or in * re- 
ligious ’ prayer, in explicit curse or appeal, and in 
vague denunciation and adjuration, in instinctive 
ideas of retribution and recompense, and in emo- 
tional, poetical, and aosthetio femings of man’s kin- 
ship with nature or the universe. And notably in 
law and justice, and in the instinctive resentment 
to what is felt to be inimical to human welfare, 
the individual is no longer an * individual,’ but as 
his * brother’s keeper ’ implicitly associates himself 
with the progress of the universe as a whole and 
with the upholding of its principles, in so far as he 
realizes and can apply them. 

(2) There le a continual rediscovery of a universal unity and 
Interconnexion which speolaUeed thought must nocesgarily 
ignore. But confusion arises when concepts, the result of such 
spcoiallsation, are criticised on account of what they lack, as, 
e,g., when nature is spoken of as impersonal, blind, and morally 
and spiritually indifferent. Now, in eo far as conoeptions of 
nature have been baeed upon phenomena where personal, 
moral, and spiritual aspects are irrelevant or out of the ques- 
tion, such criticism is beside the mark. Moreover, it would 
ignore the order, uniform!^, and regularity which are indis- 
pensable for the procesees of nature, and which are the counter- 
part of the requirements ot every effective and ordered human 
society. The oehaviour of animals and young children eannot 
be discussed throughout in terms ot adult psychical life 
ethics, insight, learning, etc.), but they commonly manifest 

> Conversely, from an examination of customs, light can be 
thrown upon an otherwise barely recognisable social system (as 
by W. R. Smith, in hit Mt'nMip and Marriage in Marly Arabia^, 
r.ondoii, 1908). 
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whftt in their ephere oorrespondf , in n rudimentary way, to the I 
attributes that we apply, in another sphere, to adults. Similarly, 
the prooesaea of nature are the 'natural' oounterpart of the 
anthropomorphio proceaaea in the *psyohloal* realm. The 
'natural’ and the 'spiritual’ laws reflect essential similarities 
differently shaped according to their realm. Moreover, a law 
is from one|K>int of view the essential principle of some effective 
process or activity, while, regarded subjectively, it is our most 
essential, reliable, and effective formularlsation of the regularity 
of phenomena. True, the concept law has undergone mfferent 
vicissitudes as nature and human society are considered 
separately ; but what appears to be fundamental is that in a 
' natural ' law there ii involved the explicit recognition of some 
immanent and effective principle, while human law la not really 
‘ man-made ’ and ‘ imposed,’ but Is the attempt to make explicit 
the conscious rocogrultion of what is essential lor the better 
efflciency of human life, although for this purpose laws as pro- 
hibitions of what hinders suoccHsfuI growui b^me more con- 
spicuous than the positive requirements of what ensures it.i 
( 3 ) (a) The objective value of every group or 
activity lies in its relations to others, and ulti- 
mately, therefore, to the whole of that of which all 
of them are part. This applies equally to prin- 
ciples, ideas, concepts, and theories; their real 
value is tested by tlieir relation to a larger held 
than that where they are first recognized. So the 
value of all that can be treated as a unit or whole 
lies in its place in the ultimate whole ; and in 
practical life there are conflicting theories, activi- 
ties, principles, groups, and so forth, which force 
the conclusion that either the ultimate realities 
are incoherent and discordant — which is clearly 
irrational—or there is a final solution which we 
shall judge rational. Of such conflicts those be- 
tween law and mercy, or between ‘ nature * and the 
individual, may be specially mentioned. Yet the 
highest love is compatible only with the strictest 
regularity of cause and effect j and God’s forgive- 
ness of the penitent sinner is not arbitrary, but in 
conformity with some greater law, some profounder 
conception of justice. Moreover, in 'nature’s* 
regard for the whole lies the hope of him who is 
an integral part thereof ; for by nature’s disregard 
of the individual we mean the conflict between our 
largest ‘scientific’ concept of order in the universe 
and the ever-developing individual who can com- 
mand Nature only by obeying her. In either case 
there is a higher explanation, such that the abso- 
lute uniformity (order, justice, or love) is for the 
ultimate advantage, happiness, and consolation of 
those who can realize ite sway, although offenders 
and others may suffer by rebelling against it. To 
pur.siie this further would bo to turn aside to the 
' burden* of the law, the q^uestion of free will, and 
the need for mediation and atonement. 

{b) The power and responsibility of the individual 
are seen in the fact that, just as tne total conditiems 
at any time are the result of everything that has 
preceded, so all men are jointly and severally con- 
tributing to the good and evil conditions of the 
future. Con.sequently, the religious aspect is par- 
ticularly significant, whether when evils and wrongs 
arouse the cry, * Can there bo a God to allow such 
tilings?’ or when men more or less instinctively 
feel themselves the guardians of justice and order 
in the universe. An orderly and ju.st universe is 
the underlying postulate. All insistence upon the 
worth of the individual is, therefore, a deeper and 
more personal expression of the fundamental inter- 
connexion of the nniverso, of the autonomous value 
of all the constituents, and of the entire dependence 
of the efficiency and welfare of the whole ufion all 
the constituents.^ Throughout, we have to seek 
a rational explanation; for, as apart from the 
question whether the universe is ultimately 
rational, only by treating it as such can we find 
any basis for our ideas, avoid mental suicide, 
and develop in the future as wo have in the past. 
The most perplexing vicissitudes lead now to 
1 Another important example of ipedalization with tendcnciei 
to forgot the undifferentiated aepects is afforded by the contrast 
between the terms * psychical’ and 'physical.’ 

3 Of. esp. the ideas as expressed In Mt 1033f' 1813*14, Lk 16. 


donbt, soeptioism, and desMir, now to some firmer 
and wider conception of life ; but the latter has 
been the line taicen in the history of progressive 
thought. Self-sacrifice and renunciation of all 
that 18 most obvious and tangible find their ration- 
ality in the conviction that the unknown will bring 
a greater reality than the knoAvn. So, too, the 
frequent disturbing suceess of evil is a guarantee, 
not of lawlessness, but of the success of perfect 
good ; for, when evil succeeds, there are, on ana- 
lysis, factors which in themselves make for success, 
and, when good fails, once more analysis reveals 
factors whicn have not the elements of permanence 
and progress. And, when examples of this are 
clearly realized, one gains a more rational concep- 
tion tnnn if good ana evil are treated ns absolute, 
conflicting entities. The ultimate must bo re- 
garded as rational, else there can be no ordered 
life or thought. 

50. Myth and knowledge. — ( 1 ) Ideas of the 
fnndamental unity of the universe are implied also 
in the remarkable imitative and other ceremonies 
where men represent spirits, gods, etc., or perform 
the desired ‘naturar processes themselves, or 
otherwise act on the assumption that the eflective 
controlling powers can be moved (cf. § 19). In 
addition to this, the recital or description of pro- 
cesses or operations is often felt to he potent, so 
that, e.g., myths are not things to he lightly 
or irreverently spoken, because they arouse the 
sacred beings to whom they refer. Hence the 
commemoration of stirring and sacred events in 
the past lias a very real value for the future ; it 
stimulates appropriate feelings and ideas, and 
gives a new and intense vividness to the reality of 
the sacred beings who are the sources of action.' 
A very great part is taken in religion by imitation 
and mimetio representation, and to these processes 
of absorption and identification can he joined the 
deep mental concentration and the effort to realize 
for oneself beliefs and truths. In this way ideas 
are realized, if not reified ; they are so assimilated 
that, 6 ,g.y in ancient Egypt an efiectivo means of 
e.scaping the perils of death was to identify oneself 
with some saving god who had 8ucces.sfully over- 
come them himselr.’'* From the myths and tnuii- 
tions which concern the great things of life it is an 
easy step to the esoteric aspects, the secrecy of all 
knowledge which is in any way potent. Not only 
are there innumerable examples of the fact that 
knowledge is power (cf., e.g.y the nos.seH.sion of the 
name of a g<M), but the pHychological effeot of 
increase of effective knowlectge upon the individual 
is exceedingly instructive from the religious point 
of view. The inter-relations between knowleilge, 
wisdom, reverence, and the ‘fear of God ' are, how- 
ever, di.Hturbed by the jirogres-M of thought ami by 
the usual arbitrary and sulijeittive distinctions 
between sacred and ‘secular.’ None tlie less, it 
will be freely admitted that moral and ethical 
qualities (sincerity, intellectual IioiicsIy, jiatience, 
sobriety, moderation, etc.) are requisite for the 
best 'secular* and ‘scientific’ labour; and in this 
way the whole self, and not a human intellectual 
nmehine alone, is involved. Thus the complete 
outlook {Weltanschatiuna) of the individual be- 
comes, so to say, the matnemat ical function of his 
current stage of intellectual, ethical, m.sthotic, and 

1 Of. the influence of traditional history upon Israel, and note, 
e.g.t Hah 8, the oomnieinoration of the ilfedn in the 

^t, thu present distress (r.J7), and the brave confidence (v.l8). 
Of. also the naive attitude 0>t!twcon confident ' niaijrio ’ and sub- 
misHive reliirious ‘ humility ’) in Nu Dfc 027f.. 

3 Moore, lltit. Raigi(m», i. 174 ; cf. IS'^f., 166. 104. The 
same psychological process appears in both Iliiddhism and 
Christianity. TOe numerous beliefs and practices which illiis- 
irate the connexion between thought, action, and reality arc of 
the greatest interest for theories of causation and knowledge, 
for wliich it must suffice to refer to Durkheim (bk. iU. ch. lii. 
1 8, Eng. tr. p. 862ff.> 
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fipiritaal developmeat ; and, in so far as * like is 
known only by like/ the completest conception 
of reality requires the completest conceivable de* 
velopnient of personality. ‘ 

(2) All mytha and all oonosptioM of the universe, even the 
most extreme, heve a threefold value : (a) they purport to add 
to our knowledge of reality j (b) they illuminate we mental 
structure of the inquiring, reflecting, realizing individual ; and 
(c) they contribute to the further study of the way in which tiie 
mind experiences and interprets its experiences, and thus 
point to the nature of the objective realities which can bo so 
variouMly apprehended. The emotional, poetical, metaphorical, 
and undifferentiated characteristics of myths correspond to the 
psyohologpcal character of those who frame and accept them. 
The spontaneous mythologizing, anthropomorphizing, and per* 
sonifying mind always persists, and it contrasts with the care- 
ful intellec;tual effora to be objective and impersonal, and 
to avoid irrelevant or misleading concepts. While myth is 
* personally* interesting and intwigiblo, it Is, when at its 
best, * suiMr-porsonal' — like the ballad — representing aspira- 
tions, ideas, and modes of thought^that are coUective, national, or 
universal, and not merely individualistic. In course of time the 
myth may become a fixed, authoritative statement, embarrassing 
the movement of thought ; then its crudities and Imperfections 
will perplex the faithful, fortify the sceptic, and even excuse 
the wrong doer. It may then pass from being ' super-personal * 
to * Impersonal,' when It Is no longer in touch with the people. 
Thera will be a failure to analyze and distinguish the j^r- 
manent from the impermanent features— althotigh this distinc- 
tion is always made unconsciously by all who uphold any body 
of religious or other thought against their opfionente. The 
more empiricxd knowledge, on the other hand, will avoid the 
arbitrariness and subjeclTvity of myth, but it tends to leave out 
human personality with all its riohnosa of feeling and potentiality. 
It will present a simthesis which is in no sympathetic relation* 


religion can exist for a time side by side, sooner or later the 
question arises of the validity of their several concepts and of 
their value for the further progress of personality.^ 

(3) The course of thought is directed by what is 
known, and it is in terms of familiar experience ; 
80, e.a.f oosmioal processes have commonly been 
thou^lit of in terms of human vicissitudes (birth, 
conflict, marriage, death). In like manner, on 
other levels, democratic ideas, sovereignty, or an 
age of mechanism will be reflected in ijoth the 
religious and the non-religious thought.* Concep- 
tions of the universe are influenced uy the current 
conditions, and vice versa ; and in the development 
of thought the eflbrts to explain experiences and 
phenomena often proceed without Ihe necessary 
reference to the primary data themselves. The 
psychological and logic.ar paths then diverge, and 
the fluctuations in the progress of thought can be 
illustrated in the va^ng ^rsonal and impersonal 
conceptions of Providence, Nature, God (of. the 
word ‘agency* itself, used of both process and 
agent). The result is that isolated religious terms 
no longer have their primary subjective content, 
although there may bo noble and quasi-religious 
feelings outside the religious phraseological frame- 
work, and associated, with art, science, or 
humanity. The expression of feelings, it is true, 
may seem to partake of the nature of religion, vet, 
from a {mint of view which must be regarded as 
{irimary and ultimate, religion must be treated as 
sui generis and distinctive (§ 33 [3]). 

A belief in a life after death has no ethical or religious value in 
iUielf, and a mountheistio religion is not always superior to a 
honotheism or to the polytheim whioh most praoticu religions 


1 So, too, the great religious and other leaders, through their 
own total personality, have enabled their disciples to gain 
deeper and more powerful oonoeptions of reality. 

3 On the whole subject of mythological and sdentiflo thought, 
and on the influence of personalizing even in sdenoe, set Olive 
A. Wheeler, AtUhropainwnhism aihd Science; a Study of the 
DevehpTnent of Bjeetive Cognition in the Individual and the 
Raoe, London, 1910, esp. p. ISO ff. 

^ Of. f 9 (2), and see O. Murray, Four Stages qf Greek Religion^ 
New York, 1912, pp. 112 f., 116, on the oonoeption of Fate as a 
goddess Just at a period when men's fortunes seemed to bear 
no relation to their merits or efforts. Of. also the interest la 
eschatology, the millennium, and a new age at the present day 
(see 8 . A. Oook, The Study of Religione, m. 189, n. 2, 802^ 
For a methodic^ treatment of the Inter-r^tlon of different 
branches of thouf^t and their vioissitodes the woric of Wilhelm 
Dllthey may be especially noted. 


are. The word 'Ood* may express more of a logical or intel- 
lectual neoesslty than the personal experience of a Supreme 
Being; yet the experience of some transoendeut 'Presence* Is 
not necessarily Interoreted m that of a deity, and men have had 
their daemon, guardlan-aDgel, or some psychologioally effective 
experience, which has been identlfled in harmony with their 
conceptions of reality and the thought of the environment. 

The interdependence between experience, interpretation, and 
the development of thought is well illustrated In tne vioLssitudea 
of such words as Heaven, oTOiveta (see SBL e.o. ' Elements ’), 
the Chinese Tao, Tim, Li, and the Buddhist /> 6 arma|and the 
various personal, ethical, universal, and metaphysiGal concep- 
tions of Buddha himself. A simple and typical example of 
development is afforded by ceremonial washing, which is 
religious or nu^lcal according to the precise ideas that accom- 
pany it (of. p. 074», n. 1 ). If it persists as a mere rite, the elHc.icy 
lies merely in the ritual, and not in the psychical state, and this 
is ‘magio.^ Proceeding to the other extreme, men avoid the 
ceremony with its benefloial and utilitarian aspects as a piece of 
worldly luxury, and misguided religiosity delights iu afflicting 
and tormenting the hoav. Again, the utilitarian purpose can 
be retained and the religious aspect Ignored, and this seculariza- 
tion is very oommon in the history of culture ; cf . the rise of 
astronomy, anatomy, and medicine from the astrological and 
more or less * miqirioal * soil in which they once flourished. All 
sucli changes are significant for the relation between the 
psychical states of the individual and the ultimate realities. 

(4) The developments in the history of religion 
famish valuable material for all conceptions of the 
relation between the religious and the non-religious 
aspects of life and thought, and for the criteria of 
religion. One can scarcely allow with Schiller 
that he who has art and science has also religion, 
though religion should possess the immediacy and 
beauty of art, and both it and science should be in 
touch with reality ; or with Matthew Arnold that 
religion is the application of emotion to morality, 
though religion without either would hardly be 
so styled. Thought cannot be treated so atomi- 
cally, and the fact is that purely non-religiuus 
thouj^ht can or cannot And a logical place in a 
religious system, and vice versa, just as two 
departments of natural science may be in some 
respects entirely separable, but in others may so 
intertwine that the problems of the one cannot be 
severed from those of the other. Now, the evident 
seat of all the varying relations is the individual 
mind and the connexion (such as it is) between the 
entire contents involved in its concepts and ideas. 
Diflerentiate as one may the religious and the 
non-religious, the moral and the non-moral (where 
morality is irrelevant), and the emotional and 
intellectual, all those find an ultimate common 
^ound in the whole individual ; and it may well 
be the case that the final aim of * science ’ is not the 
perfect systematization of the many diverse ten- 
dencies and departments of thought, but the 
systematic treatment of the systoniatizations—of 
tne metaphysical, the philosophical, the theo- 
logical, the scientific, and all other minds ratiocina- 
tive and naive. Co-ordination of difleront legiti- 
mate interests, and not a perfect homogeneity of 
interests throughout will then be the go^. 

31. Immanence and transcendence.-^l) Char- 
acteristic of religion is the combination of the 
known and the unknown, the natural and the 
supernatural, Hhis* world and * the other,’ imma- 
nence and transcendence (see art. Immanence). 
Despite all that can be said against the second 
member of each pair, they are the outcome of 
experience; and, while the difficulty has been to 
give a rational statement and justincation of the 
experience, counter • criticisms and objections, 
often of a crudely rationalistic kind, overlook the 
prevalence of similar types of experience, and 
attack the particular fonns in which it is inter- 
preted and presented. The members of each pair 
are correlative ; and therefore, as regards the lost, 
conceptions either of immanence or of transcen- 
dence taken separately have neither permanence 
nor progressive value. The belief in a transcen- 
dent Deity has led to religion falling into the 
hands 0! tne few ; the God of the State or of the 
Church has seemed remote from the ordinary 
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mdividual, and the latter has relied upon some 
utermediarjr, or else in some more private or 
individualistio cult has found an outlet for that 
which the institutional religion would otherwise 
have guided and developed. In the course of this 
process his experiences, ideas, and conceptions of 
reality clearly undergo profoundly important 
changes. Again, in the Deism which makes God a 
supreme majestic Being with no place in ordinary 
life and thought, He Incomes as remote as when 
He is thought of as unknown or unknowable. 
Thus the concept may be characteristically intel- 
lectual, and without the immediate personal 
significance which it has when God is felt to be 
near at hand. But, when in many forms of popular 
and personal religion God is felt to be near, this 
feeling of His greatness can subsequently be lost, 
and Uien the gulf diminishes between the frail 
individual of a few decades and the Supreme 
Power of an, inconceivably vast universe. Through 
the experience of immediacy there is no need felt 
for priestly ritual, ceremonial, dogma, or mediator ; 
even reverence may disappear. Thus both imma- 
nence and transcendence have their extreme logical 
sequels. The God who is solely transcendent 
becomes remote and unknown : to say that there 
is One whom man cannot know is at first to recog- 
nize an incompleteness ; but the next step is to be 
unconsciou.s of the gulf, and then to ignore how 
the experience of it could ever arise and persist. 
On the other band, the conception of the immanent 
God is near to pantheism, and so can lead to the 
absence of any religions distinctiveness in tho 
term. In this way the distinctively religious con- 
tent of the concent God is lost j and, while it is easy 
to trace the secularizing process, it is impossible to 
explain the personal meaning and psychical value 
of this supremo concept, unless some immediate 
personal experience is regarded as logically 
primary. The history and vicissitudes of the 
concept become intelligible only if the immanent 
and transcendent aspects are retained, only if 
there are ultimate realities of the universe — of 
human existence— of which these apparently para- 
doxical terms attempt to interpret tlie experi- 
ence. 

^2) The rcliifloui IdeM of Immanonce and tranecendenoo are 
a fundainenUl part of human nature, and are but the most 
intense form of what otherwise is not peculiar to religion. 
They find some analogy In human relationships (s.j/., between 
parent and child), where complete undersianmng and (riendll- 
ness co exist with respect, reverence, and a consciousness of a 
psychical gulf (cf. } is [8]). Moreover, there Is a similar 
co-existence as regards the attitude to those groat human 
figures who are not isolated, unintelligible, or extreme, but who 
arc at once on a much higher level than ourselves, yet are felt 
to be thoroughly intelligible and near to us. It corresjxjiids 
with this that every individual can gain a more vivid realisation 
of himself and a profounder and more potent personality when 
he sinks and 8ulK>rdinates himself to that with which he identi- 
fies himself, so that, in apparently becoming one with the 
environment, and therefore 'lost' in it, he rises above it and 
transcends it. It is the paradox of religious and other thought 
that, a<?cording to the view-point, the processes of the uiiivome 
(>an be described * naturally,^ so that men have no need of Uie 
('.oncept Ood, or ‘In him we live, and move, and have our 
being,* and the experiences of Immanence and transcendence 
co-exist. 

(3) The key to the correlatives, mentioned above, 
lies in the i)rogre88iye development of the indi- 
vidual, and in the phenomena of imitation and 
attraction which are familiar in personal, religious, 
and non-religions experience and are invariably 
significant for personality.^ Development follows 
in man’s striving to satisfy needs, reach goals, 
follow ideals, attain some psychical equilibrium, 
or bridge some gulf. It is essentially no passage 
from the known to the unknown, bat a clearer or 
1 Cf., the Imitation of Thomas k Kempis, and the well- 
known words of St. Augustine, ' Lord, Thou hast made us for 
Thyself and our hearts are ever resUese till thev rest In Tliee ’ : 
also the frequent testimony of those who admit themselves lea 
by degrees (‘One step enough for me’) towards a Supreme 
Personal Being or to some personally vital ideal or goal. 


newer apprehension of that of which one was 
already in some degree conscious. But hero the pro- 
cess of attraction, when there is a successful issue, is 
readily followed by a deadening satisfaction and 
complacence which would impede further progress. 
Not only in intellectual development (e.g„ the 
search after some hypothesis), but most signifi- 
cantly in personal relationships of all kinds, can 
the psychical fi*ap which formed the attraction 
give place to indifference. Yet, however com- 
plete the subjective feeling of finality may be, the 
PMsago, transition, or development is not objec- 
tively complete, and especially in religion there 
prevails a spiritual pride, arrogance, or conscious- 
ness of ‘election,’ which is as harmful for the 
further progress of the individual as for religion 
itself (see § 33 [2]). Even the saint has still to 
strive and may yet fall ; and various attempts are 
made to determine the final goal of human devel- 
opment, and to distinguish, e.g,, between con- 
version or baptism into a * new life * and the state 
after death (g.v.), or to determine whether the 
final stage is reached immediately after death or 
after some purgatory.' The most intense con- 
sciousness of the ultimate realities appears readily 
combined, now with a greater complacence, but 
now with a profounder feeling of weakness and 
unworthiness, when the very neame.ss of the 
‘divine’ enhances the frailty of the individual and 
his entire dependence upon God. Whatever be the 
best formulation of the experiences and their con- 
sequences, the ‘ healthy * and ‘ whole’ development 
of the individual is at stake, for all development 
depends iijwin the possession of some transcendent 
object of attraction which shall call forth the 
utmost from the individual and be for the com- 
plotest growth of his personality. 

(4) All ideas, aims, needs, and quests are potent 
for personal development ; but men’s varying 
attitudes to some manifestation of ‘divine’ dis- 
content, as it is felt to be, illustrate the difibrence 
between its singular impressivenesB for the subject 
and its worth as viewed from the outside by others. 
Personal development is duo both to the individual 
nature in its entirety and to the total environment. 
Thus the child is iniluencod in varying degrees by 
toys, animal-peto, playmates, parents, teachers, 
etc. His potentialities are actualized and shaped 
by tho ‘ object ’ •— by its psychical inferiority, 
equality, or superiority, and by its ability to 
respond to the child and to shape his growth. 
There is a subjective feeling of personal relation- 
ship even with the toy and the animal, as distinct 
from the objective personal or im|>erHonal character 
of the ‘object,’ whatever it be. So, too, in the 
history of religion the centre of religious beliefs 
and practices has been inanimate or animate, 
totem, spirit-guardian, or ancestor ; and there has 
been throughout a (subjective) feeling of ‘ personal ’ 
relationship, although in course of development we 
pass (objectively) from the totem, fetish, or idol 
to a Supreme Being. Whatever be the actual 
realities, whatever part a Supreme Power— or any 
process outside man— takes in shaping this devel- 
opment, it is at least possible to recognize that 
men’s ideas will be shaped differently according to 

(а) their empirical knowledge of the totem-animal 
or bird, the deified ancestor, and so forth ; and [b) 
the conceptions which they entertain of the sacred 
object or being, whether visible or not. The latter, 

(б) , is fundamental, for in both religious and non- 
religious thought development depends on the full 
meaning of the concepts used. 

(S) It is of course evident that neither the empirical object! 
nor the conceptions of any object can in thnnuelvea account for 
the phenomena of religion— It is precisely when the totem is 

iCf. in Buddhism the distinction between Nirvana and 
Parinirvd-Qa ; see also vol. lx. p. 878*> (4). 
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merely ui enlmel, when the onqe deified ancestor it merely a 
dead man, or when the god Is merely a name or an intellectual 
term, that the distinctTvely religious colouring le wanting. It 
is this colouring that is primary, and what is impressed upon 
the consciousness of the individual is that which is logically 
anterior to the phase where the distinctive religious colouring 
is wanting. The correlatives (immanence and transcendence, 
etc.) could not arise except together and In smne sort of 
system (see 1 3a) ; and there must be some awareness of the as 
yet unknown and unaitained, as apart from what is already 
known and attained, else there could be no conscioutneaa of 
an incompleteness. What may be felt to be a whole is but 
part of some ultimate whole ; for one can attend only to 
parts or aspects of things at a time, and the iiMllvidual can 
present only the results of his own individualistic and partial 
development. By means of objective comparison, therefore, 
something can be determined of the ultimate worths and values 
which men collectively or individually feed to he essential for 
themselves or for the universe. Ti^atever the completest 
totality of experience and consciousness may be— and this would 
at least require the most Ideally complete personality— exhaus- 
tive classifications can be attempted (s.g., the categories of the 
Good, the Beautiful, and the True); and these point oon- 
olusivbly to the objectlye Inadequacy of any conceptions of the 
ultimate facts which concentrate upon particular parts or 
phases (s.o., humanity, nature, or art), and ignore values which 
other individuals insist upon conserving. 

32. The religious system.— The greatest religions 
concentions iinplv a system which is rational, 
disciplinary, and dynamic. (1) The {isychical 
experiences which alone explain the origin and 
persistence of the characteristic religious concepts 
of the holy, supernatural, sacred, etc. (as opposed 
to the common, natnral, secular, etc. ), are followed 
by an assimilation wherein the primary immediacy, 
freshness, or uniqueness is deadened or lost. The 
actual process or secularization applies rather to 
[tarts, whereas the reverse process (idealization, 
sanctification) affects whole psychical states or 
systems of ideas (cf. p. 672*, n. 2). Various steps 
have everywhere been taken to induce the vdliied 
psychical states and experiences ; and the differ- 
ence between the rarer states and the ordinary 
ones is between two phases, orders, or realms of 
existence— the real proolem is to describe the data 
adequately— such that the sources of the concep- 
tions of * this ’ world and of the * other * lie within 
the scope of the single individual, and the character 
and interpretation of the rarer states are conditioned 
by his prior development (cf. § 14 [1]). Individuals 
will usually connect the rarer states with the 
objectively ‘divine’ (cf. also ‘divine* discontent, 
above, § 31 [4]) ; but the social, intellectual, and 
generally rational value of the consequences of the 
states is prevailingly tested, and every claim to 
inspiration and other divine privileges is, sooner 
or later, .submitted to intellectual, practical, social, 
and ethical tests. Good and bad mysticism, true 
and false prophetism, beautiful spirituality and 
harmful religiosity exemplify the necessity of 
objective tests ; and the environment or the course 
of history enables one to dotermino the result. 
Thus the supernatural and unknown in religion 
are not necessarily taken at their own valuation ; 
the average prevailing type of mind insists upon 
passing its own judgment upon the data, and the 
Iioly is BO, not because it happens to survive or is 
merely imposed u[K)ii men (cf. the notion of 
‘ survivals,’ § 4 [2]), but because in the long run 
the mind, of its own will, recognizes it as such. 
The natural and the suiiematural, the known and 
the unknown, come within the horizon of thedndi- 
vidual eonscioiisness, and in the lengthy history of 
religion the provailiD{|[, practical, average opinion 
spontaneously recognizes the necessity of aistin- 
guishing between ^ood and bad relij^on — a dis- 
tinction which again and again individuals are 
genuinely unable to realize. 

(2) Entirely characteristic of the experiences of 
the ‘ divine ’ is the consciousness of uplifting power 
and strength, such that the self-confidence and 
mastery wnich oharacterize * magic * have a certain 
kinship with religious confidence and conviction. 
But ‘ magic ’ has no place for transcendence ; and 


a veiy striking feature throughout the history of 
religion is the recurring insistence apon the gulf 
between the human and the divine— an emphasis 
npon the transcendent rather than upon the imma- 
nent. In relimon, generally, the two fundamental 
conceptions of moma and tobu (i^g.v.) are correla- 
tive : on the one side, the wondrous power which 
man may, can, and should utilize and, on the other, 
the indispensable heed and caution ; for mana 
without tabu becomes magic, and tabu without 
mana can lead to grovelling superstition. > This 
co-existence is the outcome of the need which is 
experienced for the tw^o. It is extremely instruc- 
tive to notice the data preserved in the Bible, for 
the religions of the Semites, as opposed to Indian 
quietism and pantheism, and to Cninese practical 
ethical religion, constantly manifest a passionate 
vehemence which in its religious aspects will at 
one time insist npon the might, jealousy, and 
arbitrariness of the Deity (corresponding to the 
psychology of the old Oriental despot), and at 
another will emphasize His favouritism for a people 
or for an individual who is the divine instrument, 
representative, or incarnation. The data in 
question are of the ‘ fall of Lucifer’ type (Is U'*), 
where the gulf between man and God is arrogantly 
or wrongfully ignored.* Hence, also, the Israelite 
conviction of divine privileges is very intelligibly 
balanced with ideas of greater resjKinsibility, as in 
Am 3*. Yet the religious data, profoundly vital 
as they are, are in harmony with the non-religious 
parallels in ordinary human nature, in the recogni- 
tion of certain gulfs not to bo bridged, in the 
detestation of arrogance, of conceit, and of 
in the need of modesty in good fortune and success 
— even to the feelings underlying the ‘ evil eye * 
and ‘touch wood.* 00 also, m taking Ujo much 
for granted or in trifling with one’s deepest realiza- 
tions and ideas, there is a recognition of the vital 
necessity of dignity, respeot, reverence, as regards 
both oneself and others, in order that per.sonality 
may develop wholesomely. These disciplinary 
aiKi dynamic features of human nature are only 
more comprehensive, personal, and ultimate in 
their religious counterparts, and they tend to form 
a system, and that a dynamic and not a static one. 

(3) Among rudimentary peoples the initiation 
ceremonies not only prepare the youth for tribal 
life, but at a critical puysico-psychical period pro- 
vide him with regulative and steadying ideas.* 
Social-religious beliefs and practices cover the 
matters of everyday possibility, whicli, however, 
are of the deepest significance for the individuals 
concerned (§ 6 [I]). Where the individual is 
thrown back upon himself, so to speak, in all the 
great crises and occasions of life, a way is found 
between what would be utterly indifferent, callous, 
and animal-like and what would tend to Ijo ultra- 
sentimental, emotional, or ascetic ; for either ex- 
treme would preclude practical life and could not 
long persist. Thus, although the * other world ’ is 
so near that death is naught, yet to act heedlessly 
upon this would be dangerous. Moreover, the 
intuitive feeling of disapprobation, fear, and dread 
as regards suicide is coutronted with an intuitive 
appreciation of all self-sacrifice. Killing in war 
and murder are commonly distinguished even 
among the lower religions. There is a recurring 
average recognition of what is essential for con- 
tinuous progressive movement, and the conven- 
tions touching sacred and delicate matters afford 
1 Soe eBpecially B. B. Marett, Tht Thmhold nf Religion^, 
ch.m.f. 

a Vix. the story of the expulaion from Eden (On 3*w.) the 
king of Tyre (Etk Kebuohadrezear (Pn 4i» w, Jth 2^* 

the tower of Babel lll i*), Moeee and Aaron (Nu 20'*-** 

271*, Dt 82S1, Pe 10^; of. also the stories of Nadab and Abihu 
(Lv IQi *) and Uzsah 8 6). 

«6ee Marett, TAe 1690., ‘The Birth 

of Humility.’ 
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many examples of one aspect of a self^educatlve 
and disciplinary process whereby life and thought 
are systematized so that with every new growth 
of consciousness the individual may be ^le to 
develop in a way useful to himself and others. 
Things may be true (e.y., God’s forgiveness of 
the sinner), but the truths do not and cannot 
exist in isolation, and the system of which eacli 
is part goes to the depths of the individual. 
Therefore the individual is now infinitesimally 
small and frail, and now one whose beliefs and 
practices unite him with the greatest and most 
ultimate realities. And truly life would seem 
irrational save os a part of some larger existence, 
and the severity of its discipline unjust save as a 
training ; the audacity of man’s aspirations would 
be cliildish or outrageous save as a genuine though 
imperfect apprehension of actual realities, and his 
humility and sense of unworthinoss unintelligible 
save as an education for other responsihilUies and 
ivileges. The ideas in religion are not merely 
tellectual ; they can be psycliologically and sub- 
jectively effective.' The ideas are not merely 
cognate to those implicit or explicit in non -religious 
life and thought ; they also represent the appre- 
hension of reaJitios winch are nowhere set forth in 
completely systematized form, hut which appear 
(when religious and other thought is compared) in 
many independent and variously differentiated 
foiins. There is not some single body of truths 
‘impo.s6d’ upon men from without, but there are 
trntns of which men become conscious in their own 
individualistic^ specialistic, temperamental manner, 
and according to their own development and that 
of their environment. 

(4) Tlie octinuon piyoholoftosl cffectiTtnttMi (a) of artificial 
Ksaiis to produce iiiyitioal and similar states, (o) of magioal 
bellefM and practices, and ( 0 ) of all elmi that oould be styled 
superstitious or Irrational bnngs up again the difllouH question 
of ultimate and absolute rationality. Whether Uie answer ho 
In terms of theism or not, oonoeptions of ultimate order, power, 
and rationality are Involved : thus it Is * Qud ’ who sees into the 
heart* of Ilia children, grants their kgitiinaU wiehea, oonsoloe 
and glides them ; or it is In ‘ the nature of things ' that what is 
sffeotive is so for reasons whioh, it we only knew them, we 
should Judge rational. If the absolutely irrationid or evil suc- 
ceeds, there is no foundation for ordered life and thought } only 
the postulate of an ultimate and abeolute good and rationality 
allows any systematization of experience, and our human nature 
is ultimately deoeiving us if this postulate Is not trus and final 
(cf. above, §| a8 [3], m [S]). 

Murouver, it is evident that manv beliefs and practices (s.p., 
tn oaths and curses), however irrational they may appear, are 
effective only when all share similar ideas or oonviotions.^ Tlie 
whole system of causs and effect becomes self-supporting, os it 
were, and a pseudo-ralionallstio oondeinnation of tiie oruditlea 
of a past age is not so helpful as attention to the etiinienoy of 
the Hvstein in which one lives— the dead must be left to bury 
their deed. Besides, oondemnatlon is not only the recognition 
Of a standard hy which one may he Judged in one’s own turn ; 
it is due to a new devolopment of oonsolousneis which is signifi- 
cant (or the individual himself. Finally, all condemnation 
seriously affects one’s oonoeptions both of theodicy and the 
rationality of human nature and of the ultimate onler of (he 
universe ; the choice lies between absolute justice and absolute 
chaos, but the latter is logically unthinkable. 

5 ^. The dynamical aapacts.— (1) Fundamental 
in nevelopment ia the explicit recognition of evil 
which apparently was not regarded as evil, and of 
all that Aniich can no longer hi done with impunity. 
When good comes out of evil, either evil has not 
been justly punished—and this would mean an 

I The pragmatic test— that the religious truths can be proved 
by the Individual— is so far conoluslve as against the objection 
that everything that we conceive Kan vs case of the dollars 

in his pocket) must exist. The religious argument is that there 
are truttis which are the outcome of actual experience, which 
can be elaborated and described, and which under certain oon- 
ditions can be put to the test, so that the description (seemingly 
InlellectualiHtic) in one case can be part of a living experience 
In another. 

3 To take a simple case : in 1 8 (f^) pavld commits his 

cause to Jahweh, (t) the guilty Nabal is uonsoience-ttricken and 
dies, and (c) the immediate common ground Is the body of con- 
victions shared by David and Nabal. But the psychological 
fffeotiveness of witchcraft, black magic, ate., rests squally upon 
the system of ideas shared by the paries oonoeraed. 
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ultimately irrational UDlveree— or, in the midst oi 
a complex process and among all the subsequent 
vicissitudes, good is seen to predominate. But to 
do evil that good may come is to assume a com- 
plete knowledge of and power over all the processes 
or factors that are necessary.' When, tnerefore, 
in religion God’s grace or help is implored, the 
hope is implied tJiat, as apart from man’s own 
activities, the Supremo Being will ensure the co- 
operation of the totality of conditions neco.sBary. 
The whole system of cause and effect is involved, 
and it is precisely in times of difficulty and crisis 
that, where relimon enters, tiiis union ot human and 
non-human (and so divine) factors always persists. 
If the convictions are sincere, tlie subjective and 
objective aspects can be viewed separately. The 
unanswered prayers, and other instances of uefcated 
hopes, are not necessarily followed eit her by despair 
or by unbelief} there are subjective psychical 
transitions and developments which are often more 
rscomiizably signiHcant for the individual than 
would have been the objective fultilinent of the 
particular reqiiest. Throughout, the sincerity of 
the individual is at stake, and various develop- 
ments are forced as his faith becomes idind, as his 
behaviour becomes * magical,* or as he seeks to 
determine what processes are ‘natural’ and whnt 
are not. To expect (jod to act contrary to one’s 
explicit convictions of Him, and of the inevitable 
processes of nature, is a mark of un systematized 
thought which paves the way, not for sirnnle faith 
(which has no theory of oausation), hut fur crude 
superstition ; and it easily happens that popular — 
and other— naturalistic and material istic concep- 
tions of the universe do not logically permit tliose 
subjective notions and oonvictions of tlie ultimate 
reality which are expressed in more or less religious 
terms. Man cannot have it both ways, ana his 
conceptions of God’s power or existence, if claimed 
to be rational, must Ihi in harmony with those which 
he has of ‘ natural * processes, and vice versa. So- 
to mention only one point — it becomos irrational for 
the individual to protest against conditions with- 
out inquiring into the nature of that freedom and 
liberty which ho claims for himself | he has iirst 
to see whether the fundamental principles upon 
which he is entirely dependent are not those which 
are working in that which he is condemning, and 
whether what he condemns is only another form of 
that upon which he himself relies. 

(2) Men can justly lie judged in the light of 
those principles which they consciously recognize, 
although their beliefs and practices imply a jiro- 
fuunder system in which tlicy are unconscioualy 
participating. The growth of consciousness breaks 
down the current concepts ; they are no lungor 
taken as starting-points, but are lirst tested in 
the light of the inaividual’s own experience. It 
is a ‘deeper’ self that criticizes tlie categories, 
terms, and thoiiglit of its environment, and all 
profounder experience transcends them and 
commonly finds them inadequate. Development 
results, not merely in the use of new tenns and 
formulas, but more especially in the subjective 
changes, the attitudes, points tif viow\ the c,ontents 
of one’s terms, and in all that fresh flow of experi- 
ence which language seeks to interpret and cx|)rc.ss. 
Now all deeper feming compels a certain modilica- 
tion and adjustment of thought, and all sincerity 
and intellectual honesty force a certain systemati- 
zation — although unfortunately the data which 
arc not readily amenable are ea.sily handled in 
some now I’rocrustHan manner {see § XS[‘2J). In 
the long run sincerity and genuineness are more 

1 Tium it is rocoifnizecl in common life that Iho aweetncM 
o( tho reconciliation after a quarrel does not Justify an- 
other quarrel to reproduce the exporience, nor, iu too relieioua 
sj^ere, does the ' nace abounding ' for the penitent smner 
Justify ooiitinuanoe in sin (Bo 
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potent than what is cynical, indifferent, and merely 
conventional ; and througliout human history, 
wherever ‘lower’ and ‘higher* alternatives were 
recognized, tlie latter alone caused progress. Were 
there no sense of the lower and higher, there 
could be no consciousness of progressive develop- 
ment. The lower and all less desirable features 
have no elements of permanence or progress in any 
rational universe, while the higher constantly 
elude an immediately natural explanation, and 
manifest themselves in self-sacriiice, renunciation, 
self-denial, faith, and confidence in the future or 
the unseen. These higher factors are familiar in 
both the religious and the non-religious life ; and 
either one must infer that progress is due to the 
apparently irrational side of man, or-— since this, 
again, allows no ordered conception of the universe 
—the factors must be treated as thoroughly rational, 
by regarding the individual as part of the environ- 
ment, or rather as part of the realities of the 
iiniverHO itself — an ultimate rational and inter- 
connected ‘whole.’ It is im])osHible in the long 
run to sever human activities from those through- 
out the entire universe, and, although it is neces- 
sary to dilTerentiato for practical purposes, the 
diflerentiation is never consistently carried out, 
and there is throughout a virtual co-operation of 
processes, variously regarded as ‘ human,’ * divine,* 
‘natural,’ ‘supernatural,’ and ‘cosmical’lcf. §28f.). 

( 8 ) (a) The factors that make for profiifreM and development 
do not exitit in isolation and cannot be soverod from the Add 
where they are luanlfcated. Further, all that makes for per- 
manence and proffrees miut form the iiasie of ('.onceptions, not 
only of reli|[ion, but also of ecicnco, art, ethics, etc. Hence, 
thou(ji:h reliipon In the course of Its liistory has ha<l very many 
extreme, unlovely, unprogressive, and impermanent features, 
these cannot go to form any critical or scientlflc conception of 
what it has l^en, is, or will be. Men's ordinary working con- 
cepts are based upon the iiersisting and average conditions; 
and, although thought thus seems to move in a circle, apparently 
detenniiiing what to select for its purpose, not only is the 
process Inevitable, but eac.h exmeept has to be adjusted to the 
rest of the system of thought to which it belongs. And, 
further, not only is the process of selection one of which men 
are primarily unconscious, but concepts will have characteristic 

* ideal ’ aspects, with standards and criteria which enable men 
to realize aiiproximations and defects. The origin of such 

* ideal ’ aspects or types is an es{ie 4 ;ially Interesting inquiry, be- 
cause in the spiritual life there Isa frequent conviction of a decline 
or * fall '—a real experience which it has been difficult to express 
except in myth, poetry, or metaphor. There is no reason to 
believe that man is gradually rising from a state of maximum 
grossness— hero all judgmenij are relative— or that man has 
'fallen,' in the terms of the Biblical narrative. None the less, 
the consciousness of a certain deterioration and decadence is 
familiar, ami man is usually 'below the best' of what hs feels 
to be within his capacity. The experience, which has its spir- 
itual, msthetic, ethical, and other forms. Is bound up with the 
principle of attraction and witli a recurring consciousness or 
vision of some groat worth, existence, and remity which can and 
must be attained. 

(fr) Actual development is not to Im described as from a part 
to a w'hole ; but, like that of the child, it is from a rudimentary 
system to one less so (cf. { 5 f 2 ]). Nor can tliought l>e traced 
back historically to single concepts or ideas, but only to very 
rudimentary systems of what may be called * psychical ability.' 
Yet even here the legitimacy of tije term * psychical' will be 
questioned, and it may be observed that what can be regarded 
as developing (e.g., ' mind ' or psychical ability) will |ro bock to 
some stage where it is non-existent, or where we are m another 
realm of conditions, or wiiere our present thouglit cannot follow. 
KiUier the nature of what is viewed as developing, or the nature 
of our concepts, or, again, the liinitationa of our experience will 
preclude the solution which we seek. The limitations of the 
mind forliid more than a certain rough systematization of 
experience; the mind can determine the conditions of the 
solution, rather limn the solution itself, of some great problems 
of which it becomes aware. Thus the question of the origin of 
religion can be treated only as a prohlon] of method or logic. 
It is evident that, when ‘ God,’ ‘ life,' or ‘ thought ' first appeared 
in the history of the universe, the prior situation was such as to 
permit the development (cf. p. 678*, n. 1), and It cannot be com- 
pletely described without taking into account that whicJi was 
shortly to affect it. The fai;t.(>rs and conditions that make for de- 
velopment do not exist in isolation, and they cannot bo conceived 
as entirely independent of the field upon which they are first 
recognized. Neither in the individual nor in history could the 
objective reality which wo call ‘ Oo<l ' enter upon a field from 
which lie liorl before been isolated. The mind Is unable to 
pierce to the ultimate realities themselves and, from primitive 
cosmologies and cosmogonies to the latest pnilosqphical and 
other syntheses, It is confronted with a similar difficulty— an 


experience of the absolute transcendence and priority of a 
Supreme Being or Principle, imd the necessity of some concep- 
tion of the actual steps in the differentiation of the universe. 
Differentiation as a process leads back logically to a singlo un- 
differentiated unit : but eo far as our evidence goes we reach 
more and more rudimentary tgi^ of differentiation unW the 
mind can reach no further. The step are from system to 


individual and the race, would embrace all the constituent or 
contributing minor systoms (s.p., human society, the State, 
Ohurch, etc.), which cannot be regarded as eternal. There are 
progressive steps from ideal to id^ and system to system, like 
the continuous development of methods ({ft 3 [2]i id [3]). We 
can distinguish the vltion and the reflexion upon it, the ideal 
and the effort to follow it up, the system and what it systema- 
tizes, the concept^ method, and all that 'organizes* material, 
and the material itself. There is, however, a tendency to give 
a certain absolute priority to the former of each pir, and 
so also to the plan or purpose which appears to precede the 
development, but continuously undergoes devslopment itself. 
This tendency refleote itself In static conceptions of an 
almolutely prior vision, a heavenly origin of the soul, primitive 
archetypal ideas, some primary aU -containing concept or prin- 
ciple, and a pre-determined (static) reality which is slowly 
being recognized, and of which new portions are being dis- 
covered from age to age. On the other hand, there is in point 
of fact a continuous process which takes us bactk to earlier 
stages where thought can no longer follow, and it points forward 
to an ' unknown ' which will blend with the already known, for 
this is characteristic of Uie growth of consciousness. 

34. The rationality of the unknown.— (1) It is 
wholly in accord with familiar religiouM convictions 
of the ephemeral character of human life, as a pre- 
lude for a future, that human thought must not 
expect to comprehend the ultimate truths. If 
man cannot see God and live (cf. §§ 18 [1], 32 [2]). 
if perfect Truth is witii God alone, he is conlinea 
by his mode of thought, although the siguilicant 
fact is the mind’s sure consciousness of its being 
limited. Hence what is truly rational is not the 
ignoring of the unknown, but the realization of all 
that is essential for every new step of develo])inent. 
Just as our knowledge of anything in space or 
time is fundamentally incomplete if wo ignore the 
environment, prelude, or sequel, so the true point 
of view of human life must bo based upon the 
most comprehensive ideas, and one must ‘ think 
universally ’ (cf. p. 677^ n. 2). The terms ‘ super- 
natural ’ and ‘ miraculous ’ have some unfortunate 
associations, and need careful definition, but they 
can be used rationally when they imply a God who 
is not arbitrary, but One whose laws transcend 
those of which men are cognizant. A disbelief in 
the supernatural and miraculous can, at the best, 
only assume an ultimate impersonal law and order 
in the universe to which certain alleged phenomena 
would be entirely contrary. While an unchecked 
credulity hinders progress of thought, by giving 
facile explanations of all difficulties, an irrationiu 
incredulity, on the other hand, can be as repressive 
as the typical rationalistic treatment, for both 
burke inquiry or offer facile explanations of no 
rational or sciontifio value. ^ The issue is faith in 
a Supreme Personal Being who is absolute justice, 
or in a supreme impersonal process or principle. In 
the history of religion now the personal and now 
the impersonal ultimate stands at the head ; and 
all exceptional occurrences and phenomena which 
disturbed current convictions have led typically to 
wider conceptions of some ultimate order. 

(2) The multifarious phenomena of life are such 
as to allow diverging and conflicting opinions. 
Hence, as in compiling a grammar of a language, 
regularities and uniformities must form the start- 
ing-point. There must be an actual selection of 
data. The great fundamental truths do not lie in 
the phenomena themselves — this is very evident 
from the way men’s opinions difler— out they 
manifest themselves in men’s consciousnossof them. 

1 Henc« (a) alleged miraclee cannot be accepted without pre- 
liminary examination of the evidence, but (6) they also cannot 
form the ztartlng-point of any rationiiJ argument ; cf. Lessing's 
important remark: ‘Accidental truths of history can never 
become proof of neoessaiy truths of reason.' 
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They are in this respect a priori. He who avers 
tliat God*8 ways are jnst, or that honesty is the 
best policy, has neither counted the cases nor 
balanced the evidence with anything like logical 
adequacy. But he can make the principles his 
standara, part of his life, and he lives up to them. 
There is a common and largely unconscious recog- 
nition of regulative principles which might seem 
to find innumerable exceptions everywhere, but 
they become permanent and ultimate. Men make 
them so. Thus do men lay down the lines of their 
future and form the framework of the unknown ; 
and, like the organism, Ghey will tend to be * true 
to type.’ But, in addition to this, they will 
become exnlicitly conscious of the type to which 
they must be true, if their personality, in its ulti- 
mate devel<mment, is to be in every respect efficient 
(§ 29 [ 1 ]). When in the course of mental develop- 
ment the implicit becomes explicit, there is a 
rigid logical connexion between the old and the 
new ; tne lines upon which development will 
proceed have already been laid, and the data are 
viewed, selected, and systematized in ways con- 
ditioned by earlier processes of selection. Yet 
this selective process, as it appears, e.g., among 
the young, is one of which they cannot oe said to 
be conscious ; and, while its extraordinarily bene- 
ficial character cannot be gainsaid, it is very 
common for the process, as a man’s individuality 
becomes more distinctive, to be markedly biascif, 
one-sided, and so forth. Development thus brings 
greater freedom and a more conscious choice of 
action, and the individual more deliberately shapes 
his personality. This increase of consciousness 
gives the impression that the early years were 
blind, unconscious, and so forth ; but consciousness 
is never complete, as the developing indivi<lual can 
realize on retrospect. Even th3 veiy youn^ have 
an individuality of their own. The selective 
process, with the gradual recognition of Riding 
principles, is at work in these rudimentary oeings, 
and wo may speak of some * system’ embracing 
the child, his immediate environment, and all the 
factors that make for development. Of some of 
these factors the individual becomes aware, and 
continued increase of consciousness makes acute 
the relation between the individuars conception 
of himself and the supreme realities, so far as 
he has apprehended them. Now, whatever these 
may be found to bo, they must always have 
had a significance, such that that of which man 
becomes conscious was already existing and had 
some meaning for his earlier stages. The entire 
process in the midst of which man develops must 
embrace all that which comes under the category 
of the transcendent, the supernatural, and the un- 
known ; and in the course of his purposive, self- 
guiding development he becomes a more responsible 
part of that co-operative and progressive process 
which he can now more deliberately heli) or iiinder. 
It is at this point that the comparative and 
historical treatment of all ideas of sin, forgiveness, 
and atonement deserves fresh attention (see artt. 
Expiation and Atonement, Conscience, Sin). 

(3) In various forms there prevail beliefs and 
practices of entire surrender, whether to a Supremo 
Power or to principles in the universe, or of 
thoroughgoing asceticism or quietism. But self- 
suppression and surrender are in themselves 
normal. In entering upon any new system of 
thought, they are necessary in a greater or less 
degree, os against inhibition, obiectivity, and 
in^stonce upon one’s own individuality and point 
of view. Especially significant is the surrender of 
self to potent ideas or theories, to a body of 
thought or a Church, and, of course, in all coses 
where the self entrusts Itself to another person- 
ality. Throughout, the step has its important 


consequences, and the realization of the step 
becomes more impressive until it is felt to be a 
veritable leap into the unknown. The ideas and 
theories may lead one one knows not whither ; the 
person to whom one surrenders oneself will to a 
greater or less degree afieot one’s unknown future. 
The process, a normal one, thus involves the 
question of the objective value of that to which 
tlie surrender is made, of that which is to be 
assimilated and realized. Process is throughout 
due to innumerable acts of faith, trust, surrender, 
and reliance ; and, as the occasions vary in inten- 
sity and objective simificance, some part of the 
self is afiected and developed, and at times the 
whole self seems to be renounced only to gain a 
‘higher’ or a better self. However intense the 
feoling of surrender in human relationships, it is 
in the religious sphere that the significance of the 
step is most profoundly felt, and here the leap into 
the unknown is no less an one, even though thero 
is the confidence that ‘underneath are the over- 
lasting arms.’' Here are experiences varying in 
degree and uniting the individual and his ordinary 
life and thought with that which is most profound 
and ineiiable in the universe, correlating uniquely 
the non-religious and the religious, the known and 
the unknown, and forming the basis of all ade- 
quate conceptions of existence, knowledge, and 
reality. 

35. Reality.— (1) It will have been seen that the 
trend of thought has advanced the study of religion 
to a new stage, and has interwoven it with the 
progress of other departments of research. In this 
article the endeavour has boon made to introduce 
the reader to the wider field in which the study of 
religion must be placed, and to imlicate some of 
the more important questions. Much more might 
of course be said, but the central problem would 
still remain : the underlying ultimato realities. 
Here it must sulfiee to observe that by the religious 
coiiKciouBnesB must be meant a consciousness of 
reality. The realities of religion must be more 
personally vital than those recognized outside the 
realm of religion ; in fact a religion that would live 
mnst be able to claim to approach nearest to the 
ultimate realiticH. But even in religion w'o have to 
do, not with reality itself, hut with intuitions, appre- 
hensions, or convictions of it. The religious mode 
of thought appears to be essentially a very intense 
form of otherwise non-religious thought, and the 
most characteristic features of religion are a highly 
distinctive form of what otherwise is not peculiar 
to religion. Keligion is ‘natural’ because tlie 
ultimate realities must be a ' natural ’ part of the 
universe of which man becomes conscious. Ideas 
of ‘this’ world and of ‘the other’ origiiiat-e in the 
mind of one and the same experiencing individual ; 
and there can be only one total existence of which 
ho has such varying intuitions and conceptions as 
his nature, temperament, and training favour. 
Moreover, not only is there an interconnexion 
between the progress of religion, its increasing 
wealth of expression, and the general development 
of thought ; it is also self-evident that the deliiierato 
effort to raise the level of thought and to improve 
the mental equipment (c.y., in education) enables 
one to experience life more fully and to utilize its 
data more effectively. Indeed, one has only to 
consider the meaner life of primitive men to’ per- 
ceive that the positive advances of thought have 
conduced to the general advance of religion, and to 
a clearer apprehension of all that is felt to be pro- 
found ly real and true. Thus thought— especially 
ill its dynamic aspects-— and reality are not to lie 
separated. 

( 2 ) But, while progress brings better conceptions 

1 Of. alto the *c1ark night* of the myatical experience; see 
artt. Mthticimm, Nro-Platosism. 
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of reality, at the name time it certainly increases 
men’s aDilities, duties, and ree{)onBibilities. It 
magnifies the possibilities of good and evil. The 
development, therefore, is extremely significant for 
the relation between men and reality, whether one 
considers (a) the actual progress of pnysical science 
and the strides taken in utilizing the realities of 
the physical world, or (6) the deepening recognition 
of the necessity of higher standariM of moral, 
spiritual, and intellectual life. Thus, the develop- 
ment of conceptions of reality powerfully affects 
human welfare as a whole. Moreover, they corre- 
spond in their remarkable variety to the variation 
of individual temi>erament, training, experience, 
and so forth. It is obvious that the striking differ- 
ences— ethical, spiritual, and intellectual— in men’s 
conceptions of 6od are due to diflferences, not in 
the nature of God Himself, but in human nature. 
* God ’ is the name given to that snblimest of reali- 
ties, of which man becomes conscious as standing 
in a uniquely ‘personal’ relationship with him. 
Whatever bo the true objective reality, it Is evident 
that both the Keality and man’s own 'ndividual 
nature contribute to the resultant varyii j concep- 
tions. And, in general, all the ultimate alities, 
ai formulated y are man’s Imperfect conceptions of 
them, conceptions whose vicissitudes can be ob- 
jectively studied, and which can develop further 
and, in so doing, lead to newer and more effective 
convictions of reality. Consequently, it is neces- 
sary to observe, on the one hand, the evident signi- 
ficance for the individual of his own conceptions of 
reality, and, on the other, the problem of the part 
taken by reality throughout. To the genuine 
theist God is the most essential, if not the on^y, 
reality, and it is impossible to isolate His working 
in the universe from the man who has an erroneous 
conception of God, or. perhaps, no consciousness of 
Him at all. None the less, it is of essential im- 
portance whether men’s conceptions of any reality 
are adequate or not, and, to some extent at least, 
God’s influence upon men is admittedly conditioned 
by men’s conceptions. Hence the question is vital, 
how far God can influence man as apart from man’s 
explicit consciousness of Him, how far God Himself 
is affected by human activities by ctoss evil) 
contrary to man’s consciousness of His nature. 
(For we must evidently distinguish between human 
activities not yet rec'' -^nized by men to be evil and 
those which they kn^w within themselves to be 
wrong.) Moreover, since ‘God’ is the tbeistio 
consciousness of reality, the problem is essentially 
that of the relation between the ultimate realities 
in general and men with their varying conscious- 
ness of them. Vitally significant as this is on 
practical grounds, it is also a problem of the greatest 
methodological Importance, i.e, if the data of the 
growth of consciousness, of religion and magic, and 
of science and philosophy are to be rationmly and 
thoroughly handled. Reality must always be 
significant for men ; it must nave some effect, as 
^art from a man’s particular conception of it. 
Only in this welj can one gain a coherent view of 
the iinivorse. Consequently there is need both of 
(a) an adequate conception of the ultimate realities 
to take the place of those felt to be imperfect, and 
of ()S) a scientific and more theoretical treatment 
of such conceptions in human liistory, the develop- 
ment and differentiation of thought, and all that 
makes for the greater fullness and richness of life. 

(3) All growth of consciousness brings increased 
power for good or for evil. The development is 
not so much of the self alone as of an environment 
or a sysiem of relations of which the self is tlie 
centre. The development demands continued dis- 
cipline and reorganization, for the consequences 
are harmful If the self is lacking in responsibility, 
morality, and all that encourages healthy progress. 


The limit of such development furnishes the con- 
ception of absolute coherence, perfection, truth, 
justice, etc., whether as regards (a) an absolutely 
self-consoiont, supreme, andpersonM Self, or {b) an 
impersonal system of regulative principles and nni- 
fortnities, as manifested in the universe— the ulti- 
mate ‘environment.’^ Now, the entire complex 
field of religion becomes more manageable and 
intelligible only when notice is taken of the beliefs 
and practices which connect human activities with 
those of the universe, whether directly (especially 
in magioo-religious and magical data) or indirectly 
(e.ff., through prayer to the gods). But this funda- 
mental underlying interconnexion, implicit in life 
and thought, becomes explicit only in the develop- 
ment and diflerentiation of thought— when, s./gr., 
spiritual and non-spiritual forms of energy are dis- 
tmgnished, and definitions or theories mark off 
matter from mind, and the physical from the 
psychical. The primary logical interconnexions 
are continually being obscured through the growth 
of special knowledge, which, however, brilliantly 
illuminates the varied departmental (moral, spirit- 
ual, ffisthetic, intellectual) aspects of the uni- 
verse. 

There is a perilous kinship between religion and 
magic; typically and characteristically they are 
respectively right ani wrong ways of dealing with 
what is regarded as fundamentally real ana true. 
Since strong convictions and supremely intense 
states of consciousness arc the more potent for 
good or for evil, there is a bifurcation such that 
what can take a religious form might also become 
magical o’* irreligious Tlius, tliere is a sane and 
an insane su]»fci r'ituraK8m, a healthy and unhealthy 
mysticism, and genius has its cases of ^rversity 
ail'd depravity. Accordingly, it is possible either 
to distir \ii*n the good and the bad examples or 
to rafnso to i.dmit the latter within the cate- 
gory • that ia to say, either we have good and bad 
religion, genius, etc. (or examples of these) or the 
bad cases come under another catepry, as, e,g,y in 
the antithesis of religion and ma^, (uood) mysti- 
cism and (irrational) occultism, ana the like. W hat- 
ever course be generally adopted, it is extremely 
important to dlrtin^ish the psychological and 
sunjective aspects of data from their logical and 
other more objective value. It is important to 
distinguish religion, genius, etc., as a whole or 
absolute feeling and the more specialized forms 
which are oxamjiles of religion, genius, etc., and 
which can bo more objectively regarded. In this 
way, the fact can be emphasizea that, although 
the ultimate realii js are in a sense religious {e.g., 
as relating to a Supreme Deity or to life after 
death), they are not religious in themselves, 
although religion is directly concerned with their 
apprehension and formulation. For the subjec- 
tively impressive experiences so easily lead along 
beneficial or harmful roads, either to relip;ion or to 
its worst enemy, that a careful disciplinary and 
regulative system of belief and practice is at once 
required for the sake of both tne individual and 
society. In other words, reality— i.«. our own 
subjective conceptions of it — at once requires a 
formulation, a logical theory, an embodiment. 

(i) From one point of view, then, religion, myeticiiun, etc., 
ore one of msn^haeee, sepeom, and departments of the totality 
of existence. Tne meet ^reiipous* individusl has hie non- 
religious times, and many men have had their antl- 

relidous or raUier irreligious ocoasiona Tbs test of a religion 
lies In its relation to what is, as such, non-religious, via to the 
beet mend, epiritual, netheUc, and Intelleotual oonaclousneea of 
the age as manifested in conduct, thought, ideals, and so forth. 
But, owing to ths differentiation and speoiallsatton of thought 

1 The latter Is not the objective onlveree of the sensei, but a 
logical construction, and the former depends upon min's {sresent 
stage of oonsdousnesa The ultimata which ua mind cu oim- 
oeive depends upon the stage of devdopment reached by the 
mind. 
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the oorrespondlngr (objective) inoompleteneet of imii- 
vidufti mlndf-^-no one mind can form a logically adequate 
eetimate. It ie imMnible for any individual to graep totality 
ae a whole, althou^ it is possible to do justice to the various 
aspects under whiob the universe Is apprehended, and to in- 
vestigate their growth, development, and interrelation. Pro- 
ceeding on these lines, one can realize the neoessity of proving 
and Improving current conceptions, definitions, and other tools 
of thought, for, in the advance of thought, and in the better 
organization of the data of experience, one oomes to realize 
more vividly and truly the universe of which one is an Integral 
part. While the actual religious life implies principles, ideas, 
and the rest, the eoientifle or critical treatment of rMigion is 
concerned in determining those and in nutintMlning tbe progress 
of thought, inasmuch as nothing is more potent than Che con- 
tinued knowledge of reality and the convictione which sway 
mankind. The apprehensions of reality unite man and objeotive 
reality itself, ana, varying, as they do, according to the indi- 
vidual, thev are a ksy to a science of human nature and experi- 
ence. It M obvious that there must be realities of a sort to 
allow the prevalent types, although the ultimate realifdee of the 
universe are not to confused with tlia realities of our human 
nature. Thus, a conception o/ 'tiod* ewn be formulated and 
accepted ; it will oorresi)Oiid and answer to personal experience 
at a certain stage of psychical development ; it can prove the 
most vital and simulating truth that man can possess. There 
must be some objective reality such tiiat men become conscious 
of it in wi^s varying aooordiug to their Individual nature and 
stage of development. Moreover, humun personality is such 
that the conception of a reality tn a uersoual relationship to 
man, and alike immanent and transoenaent, is not merely a sub- 
joctive reality ; it is dsmanded bj the data of religion, by Uio 
characteristic features of personal development, by tlie con- 
sciousness of the necessity of continued development in every 
direction which man feels to be go«.d, beautiful, and true. In a 
word, the objective reality of * God * is demanded if man is to 
give a rational account of himself so far as his (ntelleot allows 
him, and the most objectlvs theory of reality must ba based 
upon the facts of hunutn consciousness. 

(5) All tho ultimate r, litiea thenisclvea lie be- 
yond human vis’on (c^. 1 Co 13^*). 31ft woen them 
and the self there are, as a psy'^hioal v»t:l, the im- 
pulses, ideas, convictions, and tueonos, whole 
tody or world of thoncht which uiahc ’ y wn 
whnt ho is, and enables hiri to sav, lU’* 
reality.’ Some myatoriei of reality, fro a psychi- 
cal point of view, are hinted at in thi s data 
of p.svcidcal research, occultism, a»'d wCotasy, ir 
abnormal and pathological phenomena of the mind, 
in the dienstrous effects of vagaries, or of doctrines 
and theories which healthy opinion repudiates. 
Although progressive thought may reject certain 
explanatory conceptions or theories— ^.(7., now of 
evil spirits, and now of guar<liaii angels — men re- 
quire some organization of experience, some ade- 
quate body or thought, some tolerable outlook 
upon the universe, which will enable them both to 


direct and understand their experiences and to 
realize the significance of human existence so as 
to be able to live healthy and useful lives for the 
good of a universe from which they can never 
escape. Upon their body of thought depend their 
sanity and efiectiveness. Even reality itself seems 
to some extent to be powerless against the will 
which we regard as bad and evil ; while, on the 
other hand, how far reality can be objectively and 
positively infiuoncod, under given conditions, is a 
vital problem which can at least be theoretically 
handled. Certainly religion has not been without 
daring conceptions of the practical relations be- 
tween God and man— and, suppose religion proved 
to embody the truth about reality ? 

So the study of man’s psychical tendencies, his 
ideas and ideals, his modes of thouglit, his beliefs 
and practices, his doctrines, theologies, and philo- 
seines— all coumbute to one’s knowledge of 
human nature and of the universe. In the investi- 
gation of the development of conceptions and of 
the workings of the mind, whether in its immediate 
consciou'uibss of reality or in its rcilexion upon 
past V ^ ences, one comes to know a little more 
of the realities themselvea and of the objective 
relationship between them and man. If, then, 
it is judioioufl to ventnre upon a definition of 
religion on the lines upon which this article has 
proco led, the following may ho suggested, pro- 
visioi4.uly : Uol^gion primarily involves .some im- 
nnxiiate consciousness of transcendent realities o^ 
supremo personal worth, vitally influencing life 
and thought, expressing themselves in. forms which 
are coi>d...ioned hv the entire stage of development 
reacheu by the lividual and his environment, 
and tending to become more explicit and static in 
mythologies, theoioines, philosophies, and soientifio 
doctrin ss. But, ae tb is article has tried to indicate, 
iheio is a positive development of oonsciouaness and 
thought in history, and coiiseouenily it is possible 
to seek to 'relate both the slatio aspects, which 
are essenu..4 for all stability, and tne dynamic, 
which are iiidispeueable for future progre.ss. For 
to do justice to the ultimate facts 01 harmony 
and of development in the universe is one of the 
main functions of a living religion. 

Litzratcrx.— Tbs mors important speoial tsohniosl works 
have bsen raentionsd throughout tbs artids. 

Stanley A. Cook. 
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Introductory. See Secret Societies (Intro 
ductory). 

Christian (F. Cabrol), p. 693. 

Indian (L. de la Valleb Poussin), p. 713. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Christian). — I. 

GEJ^JiRAL CHARACTERISTICS AND CLASSIFICA- 
TiOiV.— Under the title ‘ religious,’ in the Christian 
Churches, are included all those who make pro- 
fession of a life in conformity with the precepts 
and counsels of the gospel, and who withdraw from 
the w’orld in order to practise this life more 
perfectly. 

I’he art Monasticism deals with the origin and 
chief charaoteristics of this form of life, of which 
monasticism is itself the principal species. In 
monasticism we have the religious life in its 
essential elements ; and it may be said that, from 
the 6th to the 20th cent, it has been a question 
merely of combining those elements according to 
dilTerent methods to serve special pnTpose.s, and 
that no new conception, no essential difference, 
has been introduced— nothing, in fact, that was 
not already existing in germ in the monastic life 
of the earliest centuries. The vows of poverty, 


3 ORDERS. 

lapancse (J. A. MaoCulloch), p. 718. 

Mexican and Peruvian (J. A. MaoCulloch), 
p. 718. 

Muslim (E. Montkt), p. 719. 

chastity, and obedience, tho practice of mortifica- 
tion. labour, prayer, and silence— sometiincM even 
preaching ana other external work — were the 
obligations of religions life in all ages, whether 
under the cenobitical or under the eremitical form. 
We are exmeerned in this article with the different 
forms of the religious life distinct from monasti* 
cimn. The first task of the historian, in presence 
of the number and variety of these forma of the 
relip:ioUB life (they exceed 380 in number, even 
witliout counting certain religious societies of 
minor importance), is to attempt a classification. 
This is no easy task. Neither geographical nor 
chronological considerations will serve as a basis of 
classification, since, owing to the universal (;iiarac- 
tor of Christianity, these religious families are 
found in ail nations, and some have put forth 
shoots in every age and thus belong to no one 
century more tliau to another. The attempt has 
I been mode to group them in families, placing side by 
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Bide thoBe which olfer analogous features or which 
follow the same Rule. Here, however, historian 
and canonist will not be in perfect accord. 

If, s.^., the attempt is mode to place under the 
same rubric all the orders in which the Rule of St. 
Augustine is followed, the result will only lead to 
confusion, for these orders are in other respects 
quite dissimilar and belong to diiferent groups. 
The Dominicans, hospitallers, and several con* 
mgations of women, s.o., all alike follow the 
Rule of St. Augustine, out they differ entirely 
from one another as regards the end and object of 
their respective institutes. This results from the 
fact that the so-called Rule of St. Augustine con- 
sists in reality of a set of general principles of 
spirituality which can be adapted to any form of 
religious life. It is the constitutions of each order, 
rather than the Rule, that give it its distinctive 
character. The Carmelites originally followed 
the Rule of St. Augustine. Some orders have 
followed different Rules at different times. The 
PremonstratensiaiiB combine the Rules of St. 
Augustine and St. Benedict.1 The Dominicans, who 
also follow the Rule of St. Augustine adapted 
from that of the canons regular, especially the 
Premonstratensians, seem to belong, with prac- 
tically equal right, to two very ditt'erent forms 
of religious life-— that of the canons regular and 
that of the mendicant friars. The Brothers of St. 
John of God, who are hospitallers, were attached 
to the mendicant orders by Urban vfii. It was 
the same in the case of the Jesuits to a eertain 
extent, although these * religious’ belong to a totally 
different category—that of clerks regular. The 
title, in fact, of * mendicant friar,’ which dis- 
tinguishes certain orders, came in time to be 
attached to those which were not originally com- 
prised under this designation, such as the Augus- 
tiniaii Hermits, the Carmelites, as well as the 
hospitallers and others mentioned above. The 
Theatinos and Barnabites, who are clerks regular, 
received the privileges of the canons regular of the 
Lateran. Some — c.^., Vernieersoh — regard the 
qtiostion from the point of view of canon law, and 
dassify the orders according to whether they 
possess solemn vows, simple vows, temporary vows, 
or a mere promise. This method of classification, 
while legitimate in itself, has no historical founda- 
tion. Moreover, it leads to confusion, for some orders 
have adopte<l in turn temporary vows and simple 
vows, or have even practised both systems simul- 
taneously for different members of the order. 
Finally, if we take as specially characteristic of an 
order the particular work undertaken by its 
members— education, care of the sick, preacnin^, 
etc.— it is not easy to judge to what class certain 
orders belong that exercise all these various 
activities at once. 

Without flattering ourselves that it is in all 
respects a perfectly satisfactory system of classifica- 
tion, w^e shall adopt here, as the most practical for 
our pui'i^ses, one that is both chronological and 
pragmatic— one that keeps in view the different 
periods of time, while grouping together those 
orders which possess certain characteristics in 
common. We shall also keep to the traditional 
mode of designation. 

1. From uie ist to the middle of the 3rd 
century : virgins, widows, and ascetics. — In 
primitive Christian society there were certain of 
the faithful who led a life more austere than that 
of their brethren and who formed a class apart. 
Among these ascetics there are even indications of 
an attempt at community life. They may be 
regarded as the earliest representatives of the 
rengious 

2. From the middle of the 3rd to the end of 

1 Of. art. MOHaanoisn. 


the Z2th century: the monks and the canons 
regular.— Under the title <monk’ are comprised 
the hermits and anchorites of all descriptions, the 
cenobites or monks living together in community, 
and those who combine botn elements in a lire 
partly eremitical and partly oenobiticaL To the 
same period belong the canons regular, whose life 
has much in common with that of the monks, and 
who enjoy the same privileges. 

For the different kinds of monks cf. art. 
Monasticism. The principal varieties of canons 
regular are: the Premonstratensians, Canons of 
St. Victor, Canons of the Lateran, Canons of St. 
Maurice (Agaune), Canons of the Holy Cross, 
Canons of St. Saviour, Canons of St. Rufus, Canons 
of the Holy Sepulchre, Canons of Verres, Canons of 
Marbaoh, Canons of I’ampeluna, Canons of St. 
Antony, Canons of the Immaculate Conception, 
and the Gilbertines.' 

The Brothers of the Common Life, Beghards, 
and Beguines form a category of their own, but 
may be classified together with the monks and the 
canons, since their life is founded on the principles 
of the monastic and canonical state. 

3. From the zxth to the i6th century: the 
military orders and the knights hospitallers.— 
Strictly speaking, these orders might be classed 
with the monks, since they usually folloM'ed one 
of the monastic Rules (s.y., that of St. Benedict). 
But they possess so marked a character of their 
own that it is better to treat them separately. 
They are as follows : the Knkhts Hospitallers of 
St. John of Jerusalem, Templars, Teutonic 
Knights, Knights of Evora or of Avis, Knights of 
St. James of Compostella, Knights of Culatrava 
and of Alcantara, Knights of the Order of St. 
Lazarus. 

A, From the zith to the 20th century ; the hospi- 
tallers (non-military).*— These inoliide the Order 
of Mercy, the Trinitarians, tho.Servites, the Paul- 
inians, tne Alexians, the Josnati or Hierony mites, 
the Amhrosians, the Brothers of the Apostles, 
the Good Brethren, the Order of the Holy Ghost, 
the Brothers of St. John of God.* 

5. From the Z3th to the z6th century: the 
mendicant orders or friars (frati). — The friars 
adopted a mode of life dillering in many respects 
from that of the monks or canons regular, viz. the 
absence of the element of stability in a particular 
monastery, and of perpetuity in the superior, the 
exercise of the sacreu ministry, preaching and 
teaching, reduction of the solemnity of the choral 
office, suppression (at least originally) of all 
property and all power to possess lands or money 
even in the name of the community. They are 
called mendicants because, unlike the monks, 
having no possessions and no stable means of liveli- 
hood, they were obliged to live on alms. 

The four princmal mendicant orders are : the 
Dominicans, the Franciscans, the Carmelites, the 
Augustinians.^ There are, oesides, other lesser 
mendicant orders in some of which the Rule of St. 
Augustine is observed, in others that of St. 
Francis. Among the former are the Order of 

1 For other examplee of. Helmbucher, DU OrdUn utid Kon> 
gr$gati(»un dtr kaUiolUchtn Kirehe. ii. 24-20. 

2 It must be remarked that several of these orders follow the 
Rule of St. Auifustine and have obtained both the title and the 
privileges of ths mendicant orders. Hence they are sometimes 
classed under one, sometimes under the other, of these two 
categories. Since, however, both their speoiai object and their 
manner of life are praotioally identical in all these orders, and 
sinot thsy posssss many of the characteristics of the military 
hospitallers treated above, it would seem to be as well to group 
them together under the rubric of hospitallers. 

s Some of the hoq>italler8 are also among clsrks regular, like 
the OamiUians. 

4 The Augustinians belong, by their Rule, to the canons 
regular rather than to the frmrs and. In some of their branchee, 
have more affinity with the hermits or monka They have 
been counted, however, among the mendicant orders since the 
day when they obtained a share In the privlloges of the latter. 
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Mercjf the TrinitarianB, the Servites, the Paulin- 
ians, the Alexians, the Hierony mites, the Jesuati, 
etc. These are already mentioned under the cate- 
gory of hospitallers, to 'which they also belong. 
Among those that follow the Rule of St. Francis 
are the Minims, the Third Order of St. Lancia, 
and the Scalzetti (‘disoalced Friars’), or > '-der of 
Penance. 

Orders of women are the Brigittines, Annnn- 
ciades, Ursulines, Angelicals, Salesian Sisters, 
Penitents, etc. 

6 . From the x6th to the X7th centu^^y : the clerks 
regular.— -These ‘religious,' while practising the 
religious life in community (as the title ‘ regular* 
indicates), belong essentially to the clerical order, 
as shown again l>y the title ‘ clerk ’ and by their 
dress, their external life, and their exercise of the 
sacred ministry. They possess solemn vows, like 
the monks and canons regular, hut have not, like 
the latter, the choral olKce, nor do they practise 
stability. Generally speaking, they have, in 
addition to the exercise of the religious life, some 
special object or particular line of work. Most of 
these societies admit only priests to their ranks, 
and lay brothers are receiv^ed as ‘coadjutors.’ 
Some — e.g. the Theatines and the Barnabitos— 
possess, CIS already remarked, the privileges of the 
Canons of the Lateran. The clerKs regailar are : 
the Jesuits,^ Theatines, Barnabites, Clerks Regular 
of Somasoha, Clerks Regular of the Good Jesus, 
Clerks Regular of the Mother of God, Cainilliana, 
Minor Clerks Regular. 

7 . From the xyth to the xgth century t religious 
congregations.— These religious congregations re- 
semnle the clerks regular, and they are called in 
canon law ‘quasi-regulars.’ They have usually 
only simple vows ana are distinguished from the 
clerks regular proper by this fact and a'^'o by the 
more recent date of their foundation. 

The principal congregations are : the Passionists, 
Redemptorists, Lazarists, 'Eudists, Oblates, 
Marists, Assumption ists, Salesians, Paulists, 
Sulpicians, Oratorians.* 

8 . From the x 8 th to the aoth century : missionary 
societies or congregations. — These societies, 
founded specially for the foreign missions, may bo 
considerea, as regards their manner of life, as clerks 
regular or quasi-regulars ; but, since they all have 
a common end In view, we have placed them 
togetlier in a group apart. 

They are : the Society of Foreign Missions, the 
Society of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary (or 
Fathers of Piepus), the Fathers of the Holy Gnost, 
the Fathers of Schent, the Fathers of Mill Hill, the 
White Fathers, the Society of the Divine Word, 
the Society of the Divine Saviour. 

9 . From the xyth to the 20 th century : teaching 
brotherhoods and congregations of women.— 
These include the Piarists, Brothers of the Christ- 
ian Schools of St. John Baptist de la Salle (Christ- 
ian Brothers), Brothers of the Society of Mary 
(Marianists), Brothers of Lamennais, Brothers of 
St. Gabriel, etc.,* Sisters of Charity of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, Sisters of Wisdom, Sisters of Evron, 
Sisters of Nevers, Sisters of the Good Shepherd, 
Sisters of Nazareth, Little Sisters of the Poor, 
Society of the Sacred Heart, Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Cluny,* etc. 

II. Canons reoular, brothers of the 

COMMON LJFE, SEGH ARDS AND BEGUINBS, Mill- 

1 Tht strictly chronological order is os follows : Theatines, 
1524 ; Olerks Kegular of the Good Jesus, 1626 ; Barnabites, 
1580 ; Soinoscha, 1582 ; Society of Jesus (Jesuits), 1684. 

3 We include the Sulpiciatis and Oritorians among these oon- 
gregaiions, although canonically they are not oonsidered as 
such, since they have no vows. They may, however, be assimil- 
ated to societies such as that of the Lasarists by their object, 
the training of the clergy. 

s For the detail of. Heinibucher, iii. 856 fP. 

4/5. ill. 864 f. 


TARr ORDERS AND HOSPITALLERS,--!. CanonS 
regular.— (a) Th$ nam^.— The name ‘canon ’ is of 
ancient origin. The Councils of Antioch (341), 
Chalcedon (401), and ‘ in Trullo * (692), speaking of 
the dories attached to the service of certoin 
churches, say that they are ip nf kqpSpi or ix toO 
Kapdpot, ue, inscribed in the xaptLp, the matricula, 
tabula^ or alburn.^ According to du Cange,* a 
canonicti* is one who is inscribed sub canons 
frumentariOf i,e. is maintained by the revenues 
of the Church. St. Athanasius employs the term 
r6p T9 KUPbpa rfif iKK\ri(flat.* 

In the West the 2 nd and 3rd Councils of Toledo 
and that of Friuli (791) speak of clerics ‘sub 
canone ecclesiastico.** 'fhe 3rd Council of Orleans 
in 5SH and Gregory of Tours make use of the term 
canonici to describe the clergy of a church.® The 
Council of Clermont in 535 extends this title to all 
priests and even deacons attached to a church, 
whether in town or in country. These priests and 
deacons were obliged, at great feasts, to assemble 
in the cathedral church to celebrate divine ser- 
vice together with the bishop. In 638 the 3rd 
Council of Orleans deprived 01 the title of ‘canon* 
all clerics who refused to obey their bishop.® It 
may he gathered from these dillercnt texts that 
the term ‘canon* was applied to two classes of 
people differing widely from one another. On the 
one hand were clerics, like those of the diocese of 
Hippo, who lived with their bishop in community 
and in the practice of monastic asceticism. On 
the other hand were those who lived in their own 
churches, practising neither the community life 
nor monastic poverty, and bound to their bishop 
by an obedience that did not press very heavily 
upon them. This vague use of the term lasted 
throughout the ages. In order to avoid confusion, 
tho custom finally arose of distinguishing between 
the two classes of canons by calling the hint 
‘ canc ns regular ’ and the second ‘ secular canons * 
or *canon 8 °pure and simple. The latter cannot, 
of course, be regarded os in any sense belonging 
to the religious orders; it is with tho canons 
regular alone that we are here concerned.^ 

Jb) Canons regular till the 10th century. — In 
art. Moxasticism we have shown that in the 4th 
cent, there was a tendency among many bishops 
to gather the clergy of their churches around them 
ana to live with tnem in the exercise of asceticism 
according to the example of the monks. The 
attempts that have been made to find examples 
earlier than this date, in order thus to trace ba(!k 
the origin of the canonical order to the time of the 
Apostles, are entirely without value. St. Augus- 
tine, who was so well versed in the knowledge of 
the ecclesiastical institutions of the past, does not 
even mention tho canonical life in his de Moribua 
Ecclesias Caiholiccs^ written in 388, although it 
would have afforded him an excellent and most 
natural opportunity for doing so, had any such 
institution existed oefore his time. Nor can any 
traces be found in the writings of St. Cyprian or 
any other writer of earlier times. St. Augustine 
was himself, in fact, one of the first to have the 
idea of gathering his clergy around him in order 
to live with them in common in the practice of 
poverty and religious discipline after the examnle 
of the cenobites. He made his first trial of this 
way of life at Tagaste, his second at Hippo (388 

I Socrataa, HE v. 10 {PG Ixvll. 813) ; of. note of Valolf («».) ; 
Leclercq, In DACL ill. col. 286. 

a Glossariumt Niort, 1883-87, s.v. • Canouicus.’ 

* VitaS. AnUmiitPO xxvi. 887 f A 

4 Condi. Tout. li. can. 1, 2, III. can. 5 ; Condi. Forojul. 
can. 1. 

4 Greg, of Tours, Hitt. Frane. x. 81 (PL Ixxl. 670) ; Condi. 
Aurd. III. can. 11. 

6 Of. F. Maaasen, Concilia csvi Merovingiei, Hanover, 1898, 
pp. 69, 77, etc. 

7 Of. dn Cange, t.«. ' Oanonlous.' 
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and 391). We have accounts of the life led in his 
monasteries written l»y Possidius in his life of St. 
Aoi^ustine and also by St. Augustine himself.^ It 
resembled to a groat extent the life of the monks 
—life in common under a common discipline. Tho 
bishop WAS tho liead of this family of clerics, and 
obodionce was doubly due to him— as bishop and 
as the quasi-abbot of the community. He was 
also the temporal administrator of tne atlairs of 
his ‘monastery,* and the clergy were bound to 
abandon their personal property and to live in the 
practice of poverty and chastity. The chief differ- 
ence between thorn an<l the monks lay, firstly, in 
tlie fact that these early ‘canons regular,* instead 
of living apart from the world, had their dwelling 
in the midst of a town or city ; secondly, in the 
fact that they wore essentially the clergy of their 
oliurohes and exercised the sacred ministry. Their 
r6gime and manner of dress were again different 
from those of the monks, and their practice of 
poverty and obedience was less severe. The ex- 
ample of St. Augustine was followed by other 
African bishops, at Carthage, Tagaste, and in 
other cities. We find the same custom in existence 
even beyond the confines of Africa, in the case 
of St. raiilinus of Nola, Hilary of Arles, and 
others.* 

One of tho most remarkable among these ex- 
amples is that of St. Eusebius of Vorcelli— an 
earlier case than that of St. Augustine- • about 
whom wo have a considerable amount of informa- 
tion.® But tlio life led by St. Eusebius and his 
clergy resembled far more closely tlian that of St. 
Augustino and his ‘canons’ the life led by the 
monks proper. In St. Augustine’s case it was in 
fact a seminary for the clergy or a college of 
canons, rather than a monastery for monks as in 
Eusebius’s institution. The clergy of Eusebius 
observed the moTiastic enclosure, celebrated the 
day and night hours of prayer, and practised all 
the austerities of the monastic life. St. Fulgontius, 
in the midst of the Vandal persecutions, and, no 
doubt, other African bishops also, went farther 
still and obliged monks and clerks to live together. 
But this attempt to unite two incongruous elements 
should be regarded as a more expedient demanded 
by the special needs of the time.* This quasi- 
monastic form of life seems to have been practised 
only in certain exceptional cases by tho clergy of 
the E.astom Church. St. Jerome, who was so well 
acquainted with all that concerned ecclesiastical 
life, does not mention any example of it. Cases 
have been quoted of monks living with their 
bishops, but' those are not to be regarded as in- 
stitutions distinct from that of the ordinary 
monastic lifo, and tho only actual example is 
that of Khinocorura quoted by Leclorcq from 
Sozonien.® 

In tho West, however, at the end of the 6th 
cent, and during tho 6th the canonical life became 
an official institution. Tho 4th Council of Toledo 
provides us with a picture of the bishop in his 
episcopal residence surrounded by bit priests and 
deacons, while in a neighbouring dwelling the 

J ’oung clerics were educated under his supervision.* 
n Gaul the 2nd Council of Tours also laid down 
that the bishop should live with his priests and 
deacons in the episcopal palace.^ Gregory of I’ours 

1 Vita S. Auguitinif v. {PL xxxii. 87); Aug. ‘de Vita ot 
Morlbus Clerlconnn suorum,' Stnn. ccolv., ccclvi. (Ph xxxix. 
15(18 tr.); L. Thoniassin, Aneitniu H normlU dtseipline d§ 
VEfflitte, Paris, 1725, i. 1880 f. 

^ Of. art. Mokasticiim, IV. Hi. x (a). 

SThomasMin, i. l.S41f. ; St. Ambrose, Ep. Ixiil. {PL xvl. 
12ddff.); Maximus of Tiarin, Sertn, Ixxxill. {PL Ivii. 097fl.X 
* Ferrandus, Vita Fidgentii, xxix. {PL Ixv. 146). 

* Sozomen, HE vi. 81 {PO Ixvii. 1889); Lederoq, in DACL 
HL col. 284. 

fl ConcU. ToUU IV. can. 28. 

7 Concil, Turon. II. can. 12, 


makes fre^^aent allusion to those clerics who shared 
the dwelling and the table of their bishop— menta 
canonicorum, ctmvwium menso! canonicaf.^ 

Other oouneils, as we have already seen, laid 
down new regulations for these clerics, now called 
canonici — t.g. the Councils of Clermont and 
Orleans. 

With regard to England, St. Gregory the Great 
advised St. Augustine of Canterbury to live in 
common with his cler^. But the latter apparently 
wished to go even farHier than the recommendation 
of the holy pontiff. At Canterbury and in the 
greater number of cathedral churches founded 
among the Anglo-Saxons the chapter was formed 
by a monastic oommimity properly so called. The 
clergy of the cathedral were monks and carried 
out tiie full monastic regime, to which they also 
added the exercise of the sacred ministry. These 
monastic chapters remained in force in the greater 
nuinlier of English cathedrals up to the Reforma- 
tion in the lOtli century. Certain churches, how- 
ever, founded after the first Christian mission in 
England, were served by secular canons.* 

rinally, it may be said that, outside the church 
of Hippo and certain others that had followed the 
example of St. Augustine, the word ‘ canon ’ was 
ax>p1ied to a class of clerics whose obligations and 
foim.s of life varied from place to place. But in 
the 8th cent, a biHlion of Metz, St. Chrodegang, 
gave the canonical life a more definite cliaracter 
by moans of tho Rule that ho drew up for canons. 
This bishop (742-766) played an important part in 
tho religious and political history or his l ime. lie 
wrote for the clergy of his own churcli a Rule, 
liegula GanonicorurHf which obtained the support 
of Pepin and Charlemagne and was given the force 
of general ecclesiastical law in the Capitularies of 
the latter monarch and by the Councils of Aix-la- 
Cbapolle (80*2), Mayonce, Tours, Rheims (813), Arles 
(813), and eapeclally by that of Aix-la-Chapollo 
(817).* This Rule is largely founded on that of St. 
Benedict. It subjects tlie canons to the common 
life, enclosure, and the ordinary exercises of 
Benedictine life, while at tho same time leaving 
them a certain amount of liberty and the right of 
possessing property.* 

(c) Canons regular from the IHh to the 20th 
century. — The period of St. Chrodogang and that 
which immediately followed were the most fiourish- 
ing in tho history of the canons regular. Charlo- 
magne and Louis the Pious endeavoured to impose 
his Rule on the ole^y of their empire, and the 
Councils of Aix-la-Chapelle in 802 and in 817 
followed suit.® Amalanus composed his de In- 
stitutione Canonicorum with the same intention. 
The Lateran Council in 1059* renewed these decrees 
and obliged the clergy attached to a church to live 
together and share tneir property in oommon. 

The Rule of 8t. Augustine, although it is taken 
from his works, was in reality only drawn up in 
the 8th-9th centuries. It was followed side by 
side with that of St. Chrodegang, which was far 
more complete and precise in details. It was 
adopted by certain groups of canons and became 
for them the expression of the vita apostolica, vita 
cofnmunis perfccta. These canons came to be 
known as ‘ Canons of St. Aagustine,’ ‘ Aiigustinian 

i Hint. Franc, x. 31 {PL Ixxi. 670), and Vita Patruin, ix. {ib. 

1062)i 

a W. Stubbs, Epiatola Cantuarienset (Rolls Sorios), London, 
1866, Introd. p. xvll. 

* Cf. O. 4. von Hefele, Hist, dee ConeiUe, French tr.. ed. H. 
Leclercq, Paris, 1907-18, iv. 10, note 2 ; there are in reality two 
Rules of St. Ohrodeganf ; the first, which is the shorter, in 84 
chapters, appears to be the original Rule ; the second, in M 
chapters, is only a development of the first, the work of an 
anomunous writw . 

4 ybr a comparison between the Rules of 88. Benedict and 
Ghrodegang of. I.ecleroq, in DAVL ill. ool. 241 f. 

» Hefele, fii. 1117, IvTd ff. « Ib. iv. 1166. 
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or Austin Canons/^ Their houses were at first 
independent of one another, but were later united 
in a congregation which had its general chapters, 
its statutes, etc. The decrees of the 4th Lateran 
Council and those of Benedict xil. in 1330 are 
concerned Avith the Austin Canons. In spite of all 
these decrees, however, religious life among them 
liad but a short period of brilliancy. 

In the 14th cent, new efibrts^ at reform were 
attempted by Cardinal Branda de Castiglioiie, by 
John Bush, and by Nicholas of Cusa. 

The Protestant Keformation struck a fatal blow 
at tho Canons Regular of St. Augustine proi)erly 
so called. Other societies, however, had lioen 
formed on the Augustinian model under a severer 
Rule, and these were better able to resist the 
shock of the great upheaval. Some of them are 
still in existence at the present day, such, <!.^., as 
the Canons Regular of the Lateran, the Premou- 
stratensiaiis, and several other congregations. We 
can give here only an outline of some of the prin> 
ci^l ones.* 

jPremonstrateniians.— The Order of Pr6montr6 
is the most illustrious of all among the canons 
regular. Its founder was St. Norhert (t 1134), a 
canon of Magdeburg, who established himself at 
Pr4inontr4 with a few companions in order to lead 
a retired and holy life and at the same time to give 
themselves to preaching and the sacred ministry. 
Their life was ordered according to the Rule of St. 
Augustine and guided hy the example of the 
Canons Regular of St. Victor of Paris. This order 
developed rapidly, owing partly to the sanctity 
and personal influence of its holy founder, partly 
t o its object and nature, which had a special appeal 
in an age in which the idea of clerical and monastic 
reform hml given rise to institutions such as the 
Cainaldolose, the Carthusians, and tiie Cistercians. 
St. Norbert founded, besides tho canons regular, 
a second order for women, which also had great 
success, and a third order for lay people. At the 
present day the order possesses five nrovinces or 
circles (circana), seventeen abbeys, nvo priories, 
eight convents of nuns of the second order and 
three of the third order, Ijesides parishes, missions, 
and a few colleges. Tlie members number 097 men 
and 268 women. 

The Premonstratonsians follow the Rule of St. 
Augustine along with special statutes of their own. 
At the head of the circle is the circatoTt whose 
rank and office correspond with those of the pro- 
vincial in other orders. Their constitutions re- 
semble those of etteaux. The abbot of Prdmontrd 
is abbot-general of the whole order and is assisted 
by the aobots of Florefie, of Laon, and of Cuissy, 
the first houses of the order. The general chapter 
is held at Prdmontrd. This constitution came to 
an end before the Revolution, and in 1883 a new 
constitution took its place. The habit is white 
and resembles the monastic habit except that in 

1 Ths Rule of Bt. Augustins is divided into twelve chapters 
and contains only g^eneral principles (of an extremely elevated 
character) on the love of Qod and our neig-hbour, humility, 
prayer, fasting, duties towards the sick, purity of soul and body, 
obedience, etc. 

9 Cf. J. M, Besse, ‘Augustins,’ in Diet, de Thiol, cath.^ 1. col. 
2472-2488. 

* Thomassin, op. eit. ; Bonaventure de 8ainte-Anne, Mona- 
chatus Angtutini ab AuguHino potisHmum propugwUut^ 
Lyons, 1004 ; Louis Ferrand, Diaoouu oit Con fait voir qu$ 
Saint Augueiin a iU tnoineJParis, 1689 ; Leclercq, ‘Ohanoines,’ 
in DACL iii. ool. 22Sff. ; J. Bingham, Originee Kcdee.^ London, 
1840, bk. vii. ch. il. n. 9 ; A. Eoner, ‘ Ymt Regula oanoniconim 
des helligen Ghrodegang,’ in R<i v. (1891] 81-86 ; W. Sohmits, 
Bdneti Chrodegangi, Meftntia epimpi (748-66) regvia eanoni- 
corum, aus asm Leidmer Codex Koisfanus lafinus 94 mit 
LTmsehrifl dor tironUohtn Koten hwamg., Hanover, 1889; 
P. Paulin, Etudta ntr Vordre eawmial ou Cordre dee ehanoinea 
rigulierit Avignon, 1886 ; Paul Benoit, La Vie eanoniqm dam 
U passi it dam Tavsnir, Arras, 1902 ; 0 . Morin, * Rkglements 
in^dits du 8. Gr6goire rii. pour les chanoines lAguliers (en 
RspagneX* -Aeous SirUdietine, xviii. [1901] 177-183 (reproduced 
in Hefele-Leolercq, v. 04-96). 


choir a rochet, the badge of canonical dignity, is 
worn, and in winter a mantle also. 

This order has rendered simal services to Christ- 
ianitv by its missions on the banks of tho Elbe and 
the (Jder and in the Low Countries, by the institu- 
tion of hospices for pilj^ims, the making of roads 
and canals, the founaation of libraries and schools, 
but especially by its reform of the clergy and the 
foundation of parishes. It even had an infiuonee 
on anthitecture. It has produced also r certain 
number of chroniclers, historians, and ecclesiastical 
writers.^ 

Canons of St. Victor.®— -From the point of view 
of theology and literature, the Canons of St. Victor 
hold the first place. Their founder, (luillaunie de 
Champeaux, is known as one of tlie most illustrious 
doctors and professors of the 12th century. These 
canons take their name from a chanel erected in 
lionour of St. Victor, the martyr of Marseillts, on 
Mt. Bainte Genevieve in Paris. They were, more- 
over, actually affiliated to the Canons of St. Victor 
of Marseilles. Their tcaclnng readied its highest 
expression in the persons of Hugh and Richard of 
St. Victor, whose theological aiul mystical works 
may be counted among the most remarkable of the 
Middle Ages; wliilo Adam of St. Victor, with 
his hymns, ranks foremost among the poets of 
his time. The Canons of St. Victor w’ere estab- 
lished in a number of churches in Franco (notably 
ill that of Ste. Cenevifevo in Paris, whence their 
name of ‘ Oenovefains *) and also outsido France. 
St. Victor do Paris remained the centre of the 
institute. Unfortunately divisions soon arose 
within the order, and after tlie beginning of the 
I4th cent, it began to decline. On tlie eve of the 
Keformation it existed in a state of mere vegel ation. 
The school of St. Victor is most important for tlie 
history of mcdiieval mysticism, ana tho works of 
its teachers are still of groat value. 

Like the greater number of canons regular, the 
Canons of St. Victor followed the Uiilc of St. 
Augustine, with their own special statutes com- 
posed by Cilduin, one of their abbots, and inspired 
to a great extent by tho Rule of St. Benedict. 

Canons of the Lateran. — The Augustinian 
Canons of the Lateran wore founded shortly after 
the Lateran Council in 1069, ami were attached to 
theoelelirated basilica of St. Saviour in the Lateran. 
They possessed a considerable numlier of houses in 
Italy and Poland. They were obliged to leave tho 
Lateran basilica for the first time in 1299, for the 
second and lost time in 1471. They have to-day 
about 200 m crullers and 24 bouses and possess the 
Church of St. Peter od Vincula in Rome.® 

1 M. J^jar^dnnaleebreveeordinie Pnemonstratensii, Namur, 
1886; 0 . L. Hugo, S. orddnie Prennonetratenna Annalea, pt. i., 
Nauov, 2 vols., 1784-86 ; J. do SormalM, ‘ i/Ordro de Pr4iuontr4 : 
■on hist. liU4i^re, ua 6crivaini,’ In Jiavue du monde oath. xxiv. 
[1884] 728-746; 1. van Bpilbeeck, De Kim saneftfaeift opiniom 
iUvatritua ax ordina Preemonatratanai, Tamiiios, 1895; cf. 
bibliography of tho Ordar of Premoimiratensiana in F. Danner, 
Catalogua tiAiua aaeri, candidi, eanonici ac exempli ordinia 
Proemotiatralanaia^ Innsbriiok, 1894, pp. 7fr,, ISOff. ; J. Le 
Paige, Bibliotheea Prcmonatratensia ordinia, 2 void., Paris, 
1633 ; the Constitutions, Rule, oto., in l.c Pui;re, i. 784, and 
IFolste-Brockie, Codex Hegularum monaHticarnrn ei eanoni- 
cunim, V. 14217.; Wlyot, Hist, dee ordna, il. 160 f7.; Ilcim- 
buchcr, ii. 60-69 (with bibliography); Diigdale, Mona.stico>i 
Anglicanum, Vi. li. 867-868; U. Chevalier, Jiivertoire dca 
aourcfs hiat.du Mnyen Age: Tupo bifUiugraphie, Montb^linid, 
1804-1903, a.v. ‘Pri5moutr6' ; cf. note 8, p. 007*. 

* Hciinbucher, il. 20 fT. ; and ‘Victor (saint),' in Wctxer- 
Welte, Kirchenlexietm^, xil. 91817. ; il. 149 ff. ; Fourier- 

Bonnard, Uiat. de I’abbaye royale et de Vordre dca Chanoinea 
riguliera de Sainl- Victor de Paria. Paris, 1904; PL clxxv.- 
clxxvil. ; F. llugonln, Haaai aur la fnndation de I'ieole de. 
Saint- Victor de Pane, Paris, 1864, and PL olxxv. pp. xlv- 
xoix ; B. IIaur6au, Lea (Rvvrea de llxMuea de A’ainf- Kwior, do. 
1880; Adam de 8. V. I^jiay, RnLR Iv. [1809] 161 IT,, 288; 
Dreves, Siimxnen aua Marta- Laach, xxix. [1886] 278 fl., 41611. 

VBesidM U61yot, Heimbuc.her, Chevalier (a.iw. ‘Jjatran,* 
'Chanoines r6gulicrs*), see P. Cavalicri, hiblioteca eompendioaa 
degli uomini llluatri della cmgr. de* eanonici regolari del SS. 
Salvatore Lateranmai, Velletri, 1886. 
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Canons Re^lar of St. Maurice. — The con- 
gregation of Canons Kogular of St. Maurice of 
Agaune in Switzerland owes its fame to the 
martyrs of the Theban legion. An abbey existed 
at Agaune from the 6th cent., in close relation 
with that of I^rins and haying, like the latter, 
the custom of the lam perennis. In 324 the monks 
were transformed into canons regular — an event of 
frequent occurrence at that time.' 

2. Brothers of the Common Life.— This religious 
society, like that of the Jleguines and the Beghards, 
forms li class apart in the history of the religious 
orders. From some points of view, it would seem 
to belong to the monastic order, from others, again, 
to that of the canons regular. In anj case it forms 
one of the most interesting pages in the history 
of medimval religious life and mysticism. It is 
treated separately under the title Brethren of 
THE Common Life. 

3 . Beguines and Beghards. — These congrega- 
tions originated in the Low Countries. According 
to some, they go back to the time of St. Begga, 
daughter of Pepin de Landen, in the 7th century. 
But it seems that their founder was, in reality, a 

? rieflt of Li^ge, Lambert Beghe (or *le bbgue,* 
1187). 

The Beguinea are not nuns or * relifdous * in the 
strict sense, for they take no vows. They are 
simply pious women living in community. In 
certain towns a special quarter was given up to 
tlieni. They lived there in little hermitages, some- 
times singly, sometimes several together, under 
the direction of a sii^rior (known nowadays as 
‘ la grande dame ’). They a common chapel, 
in which they met for their religious exercises. 
Some followed the Hule for the tertiaries of St. 
Francis, others that for the tertiaries of St. Dominic. 
Tlie Keformation in the 16th cent, and the French 
Kevolution put an end to many higuinagts. Some, 
however, still exist in Belgium, Holland, and 
Germany. This institution never had a very wide 
vogue, but it presents certain original character- 
istics worthy of note.* 

The institution of the Beghards was founded for 
men on the analogy of the Beguines. They soon 
underwent the influence of the Lollards and other 
heretics, and were condemned by several popes 
and councils.* 

4. Military orders and hospitallers.— In the 11th 
cent, sprang up a new class of religious orders 
which, from a certain point of view, are connected 
with the monastic order, while possessing their 
own marked characteristics. Some of these were 
purely military in character ; others were concerned 
also with the care of the sick (hospitallers). The 
hospitallers pure and simple form a third category, 
which will he treated apart. ^ The military orders 
were regarded by the Church as true religious 
orders. They had the three vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, celebrated the divine 
oflice, were under the disciidine of a Rule and an 
observance of fasts and abstinence, and enjoyed 
the same privileges as^ the monks, being exempt 
from episcopal jurisdiction and immediately subject 
to the Holy See. Some followed the Cistercian 
statutes, otliers the Rule of St. Augustine, and 

1 H^lyot, ii. 78 ff. ; Heimbuoher, il. 24 ff. ; Ohevaller, t.v. 

* Saint-Maurice d’^^peiune * ; DACL^ «.v. * Agaune,' L col. 860 tt. 

9 P. Coens, Disguuitio hittoriea di origiru Beghinarum ti 
B$ghinagiorum^ L(4ge, 1029 ; J. L von Mosheim, De Btghardit 
et Bfigutnabut, Leipzig, 1790 ; H^lyot, vtii. 1 ff. ; Heimbuoher, 
iii. 626 ff. ; Chevalier, s.v. * Bigiiines.' 

’Natalli Alexander, Hist. eeclMiattiM. Yenice. 1778, %ilL 
620<d66 ; F. A. Zaccaiia, Thitaurus Thnlogicui, do. 1762, ir. 
623-694 ; Mosheim (see above, note 2) ; Chevalier, t.v. * Regards.* 
A We shall say nothing here of the secular orders of knight- 
hood that were founded more or less on the model of the 
military orders but were in reality purely civil and instituted 
by kings and princes as a reward for the services of their 
subjMis. Such, *.g., are the Orders of the Garter, the Batii, 
the Thistle, eto. 


others that of St. Benedict. It is for this reason 
that we regard them as belonging, in a sense, 
to the monastic order. Contemporary with the 
Crusades, their principal object was to fight 
against the Saracens and to protect the Christian 
pilgrimB to the holy places. Their life may, in 
fact, be regarded as a permanent crusade against 
the Musalm&n. In these orders, at their origin, 
we have united in one the ideal of the monastic 
life and of the life of chivalry of the Christian 
knight. This ideal stood them in good stead in 
an age when all institutions were so profoundly 
imbued with the spirit of religion. Unfortunately 
such an ideal proved to be too high, and elements 
so incongruous as the relimous and the military 
could not long endure together. 

I^ights HospitiLlleri of St. John of Jerusalem.— 
This is the most ancient of all the military orders. 
In 1048 some Italian merchants built a ho.spice or 
hostelry for pilgrims and for the sick in Jerusalem. 
Certain Frencli noblemen who served it formed 
themselves into a religious congregation. This 
was the cradle of tne order. Girard de Tenquo 
(of Martigues in Provence) organized it into a 
military order, i.s. an order in which there were 
brethren attendant on the sick and members who 
were knights, and who had as their special object 
to defend pilgrims against malefactors and infidels. 
The order was approved by Pope Pascal II. in 1113 
under the name of the Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. x.*ater its members were known as the 
Knights of Rhodes and, later still, Knights of 
Malta, from the fact that they defended both those 
islands against the MusalmAn. Foundations were 
soon established along the shores of the Meuiter- 
ranean, and at one period of their history they 
po8se.S8ed houses to the number of 1?,000. 

The knights acauired a wide-spread influence 
and power and a'so ionsiderable riches, which 
enabled them to serve as money-agents or bankers 
to princes and kings. ' They rendered great services 
to the Christian religion, and their prowess in the 
wars against the Turks won them creat renown. 
Their heroic defence of Rhodes and of Malta against 
an enemy six times their number forms a veritable 
epic. The most illustrious of their grand masters 
were Pierre d’Aubusson, Villiers de ITsle Adam, 
and La Valette. Naj^leon coiiflacated their 
property in France, and Nelson annexed Malta 
lor the English Government. The title of Knights 
of Malta still exists as a title of honour. Those 
who bear it form a society and give themselves to 
works of charity. 

Knights Templars.— Although of more recent 
date than the Knights Hospitallers, the Templars 
soon became of greater importance and greater 
power. Their founder was Hugnes de Payens, a 
French noble, who in 1118 gathered together a 
number of oomjpanions for the defence of the 
pilgrims to the Holy Land against the Saracens. 
The name of Templars, or * Order of the Temple,’ 
was given to them because their house in Jeru- 
salem was built on the site of the Temple of 
Solomon. St. Bernard, in 1128. drew up a Rule 
for them, adapted from the Rule of St. Benedict 
and the Statutes of Clteaux. The order com- 

rised the knights (all of whom had to be of noble 

irth), ‘sergeants,* who were of the bourgeoisie 
and who acted as esquires, and then the chaplains. 
The first grand master was Hugues de Payens. 

1 L. F. deVilleneuve-BarMinonCMarquiz de TnneX Monummt 
dn grandt^maitrtt ds rordr$ d$ Saint-Jean de J4nualem, 
2 vofs., Paris, 1829 ; J. DdaviUe Le Roulx, Lee Hoepitalien en 
Terre eainte et d CAppre, do. 1904, CarttUaire general de Vordre 
dee JloepUaliere de Saint-Jean de Jeruealem. 4 vols., do. 1894- 
1905, Lee Jrehiveet la diMtotMgw et le treeor as Pordre de Saint- 
Jean de JenmUm d Malte^ do. 1877 (* Dibl. des Eooles frani^ises 
d'Athknes et de Rome,’ xxxii.X Milangee ear VOrdirede SairU- 
Jean de JerueaUm, Nantes, 1910. UHoepital dee Bretone d 
Saint-Jean d’Aore (Soc. dee mblioph. bretonsX do. 1880. 
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The order was purely military. VVe need not 
here enlarge on the great part played in mediusval 
history by the Knights Templars, on the influence 
which they wielded far and wide (they had in the 
12th cent. 9000 manors distributed through every 
land in Christendom), on the services which they 
rendered to Christianity against the Saracens in 
Palestine and in Egypt, the riches which they 
accumulated and which were the cause of their 
downfall, the abuses which crept into the order, 
or, linally, their lamentable end under Philip 
le Bel and Clement V. after the cruel execu- 
tion of their grand master, Jacques de Molay, 
and his companions in 1307.' 

The Tcnmiars were succeeded in Portugal by the 
Order of Christ, and in Spain by the Order of 
Montesu. 

Other orders were founded on the model of the 
Templars and the Hospitallers, but we shall speak 
only of the principal of these lesser orders— the 
Teutonic Knights, the Knights of St. James, and 
the Knights of Calatrava and Alcantara. 

Teutonic Knights.— About 1128 or 1129 a rich 
merchant of Germany who had taken j)art in the 
siege of Jerusalem, struck with comp* .sion at tiie 
sight of the sufferings of the pilgrims, built a 
hospital for them, in honour of the nies.sod Virgin. 
He was soon joined by others, with whom he 
organized an order on the model of the Hospital- 
lers of St. John, to care for the pilgriiiu and pro- 
tect them against the Saracens. After the cap- 
ture of Jerusalem by Saladin they were consti- 
tuted one of the military orders (1190 or 1191) and 
changed their name from ‘Hospitallers of the 
Blessed Virgin* to ‘Teuton’ Knmhts of the 
Hospitality of the Blessed Virgin.* They adopted 
a Rule similar to that of t‘ < ^emplars and the 
Knights of St. John. The or : » is compose'* of 
knights with their sorvrn , csquiivis, '»n(i cu^^p- 
lains.2 To the three vows of religion tho Teutonic 
Knights added a fourth— devote thems ves to 
the care of the sick and of ^ . ^rims, and t« 'ombat 
the enemies of the faith. Th y celebrated P s 
divine otiice and other prayers, and were undei a 
severe discipline. At the head of the order was 
the grand master, and under him the grand com- 
mander, the marshal, who was the lieutenant of 
the grand master in ' tie, and a grand hospital- 
ler, who supervised ti.^ nospitals under the care of 
the knights. The members of the order were 
always of German nationality. The knights took 
part at first in the struggle against the Saracens, 
then joined forces with another military order, 
the Knights of the Order of Christ in Livonia, 
which had been founded to fight against the pagan 
nations of the Baltic. While thus devoting them- 
selves specially to the war against these pagans, 
they diet not cease to take a part in the Cnisado 
against the Saracens in Palestine. The emperors 
of Germany, Frederick I. and Frederick ii,, gave 
the order their protection and endowed it with 
vast possessions. 

When at the time of the Reformation the grand 
master became a Lutheran, the order was divided, 
one part following the grand master in his apostasy, 
the other taking up the cause against the Protes- 
tants. The order foil from its first fervour, and 

1 C. O. Addison, Th» Knights Ttmplars*, London, 1852 ; 
L. Blancard, * Documents relatifs au procts des Teropliers en 
Aneleterre,* in itevus des Soeiitds savantfs, vi. [1807] 414-423 ; 
P. Bonrdillon, Rrth«rchf.s hUtoriquu tur Vordr* des chevaliers 
dn Temple, Geneva, 1884; J. Delavills Le Boulx, Documents 
coneemant Us Templiers, Paris, 1883; L. Delisle, *M4m. sur 
les operations flnanci^res des Templiers/ in MAJBL xxxin. 
ii. [1^9] 1-248; P. du Puy, Hist, ds Pordrs militaire dee 
Templierit Brussels. 1751; P. C. Woodhouse, The Military 
Religious Orders of (he MiddU Ages, London, 1870; of. full 
bibliography in Ohevalier, s.v. ‘Templiers.* 

t It was the custom at that time for knights to be accom- 
pasied, when on horseback, by esquires to serve and assist 
them. 


Napoleon took measures to abolish it in 1809. It 
still survives, however, as an order of hospitallers 
in Austria. There ore 20 professed knights, who 
are bound to celibacy, and 30 knights of honour, 
not so l>ound. Both classes of knights must be of 
noble birth. The grand master is always one of 
the imperial arclidfukes. The order has charge 
of 60 parishes, 17 schools, 69 hospitals, for the 
service of which it supports two congregations 
of priests and four of sisters. Its members also do 
ambulance work in war-time. There is a Protes- 
tant branch of the order in Holland.^ 

Other military orders were founded at the same 
time in Spain and in Portugal, on the model of 
the above, in order to fight against the Moors. 
That of Aviz in Portngtu arose in 1147, in the 
reign, it is believed, of Alfonso I. The knights 
hiilowod the Rule of St. Benedict in its Cistercian 
interpretation. They were known at first as the 
‘ New Soldiers,’ then as the Knights of Evora, and 
finally of Aviz. Their campaign against the 
Moors was conducted with success. 

Tlie Order of St. James of Compostella was 
founded to protect the pilgrims to tne shrine of 
that saint against the origands and the Moors. 
Those of Calatrava and Alcantara had also as their 
aim to makt. war against the Moors. 

The Order of Calatrava owed its origin in 1158 
to a Cistercian abbot who became its first ^rand 
master, liis monks being transformed into knights. 
It remained in union with Ctteaux and was vic- 
torious against the Mix)rs. Unfortunately its 
members took part in the civil and political con- 
tests in Spain and ended by falling completely into 
the power of the Spanish kings, oea.sing to he a 
religious order and becoming an honorary order of 
knighthood. Meanwhile it became united with 
the Orders of Aviz and Alcantara. The latter, 
founded probably in 115(5, also followed the Rule 
of St. Benedict and was afliliated to Clteaux. The 
knights also made war on the Moors, but, like the 
Order of Calatrava, they took part in politics and 
ended, like them, in becoming a courtly order of 
knighthood.* 

Among less celebrated orders are tiie Order of 
the Holy Sepulchre, which claimed to go back to the 
time of St. Helena ; the Order of Christ or of the 
Sword, founded by Guy de Lusignan, king of 
Jerusalem, for the defence of Cyprus against the 
Turks; the Sword-bearers, founded in Livonia to 
fight against the heathen in that country; the 
Order of the Cross or Army of St. Dominic, against 
the Albigensians ; the Order of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, an offslioot of the Knights of St. 
John of Jerusalem, for the service of pilgrims in 
England, etc. The innumerable orders of knight- 
hood founded by kings and princes in order to con- 
fer honour u|)on and to reward their dependents 
wore not religious orders and do not l>elong to our 
subiect. 

'Hie Order of St. Lazarus, of which 6t. Basil 
was the reputed founder, and which was united 
with that of St. Maurice do Savoy for the care of 
lepers, had several dependencies and annexes in 
Palestine and was also an order of military hospi- 
tallers. It acquired its military character after 
the first Crusade, and resembled closely the 
Templars and the Knights of St. John. This 
order constructed a vast number of leper-houses 

1 K. liavinae, * Chcvaliora teutoniqiics,* in RDM xxxii. [1870] 
819-840, 704-817 ; J. Voifft, Geseh. des deutschen Rilter-Ordens, 
2 voI«., Berlin. 1867-50; 1(0. R. J. de) Wal], HUt. de Vordre 
teuUmvque, Psrii end Bhclma, 1784-00; Ohevalier, s.tv. 

' Teutoniauei ' and ‘Porte-QIaivee.* 

8 For Alcantara cf. BuUarium urdinit milUios ds Alcantara, 
Madrid, 1750 ; Woodhouse, op. eit. ; for Calatrava, Btdlarium 
ordinis militia de Calatrava, Madrid, 1701 ; M. de Quillamae, 
De las ordenes militares de Calatrava, Santiago, AUantara, y 
M&ntesa^, do. 1868 ; Woodhouee, op. eit. ; cf. Ohevalier, s.vv. 
‘Alcantara,’ ‘Calatrava,* *8t. Jacquee.' 
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(or * lazar-houses ’) in France and in the other 
countries of Europe.* 

The Order of Mercy presents an analogous ease. 
Founded in 1218 James, king of Aragon, for 
the relief of Christian captives and their deliver* 
anoe from the hands of the Moors, it also became 
a military order and ended by dividing into two 
bands^the knights joining the military order of 
Montesa and the clerics ana lay brethren the Order 
of Trinitarians (sec below, p. 706). 

Hospitallers (non-military). —These orders were 
exclufiivoly concerned with the care of the sick. 
We can name only the princiiial ones here. 

The Hospitallers of the Order of the Holy Ghost 
were founded by a certain Guy at Montpellier and 
were approved by Innocent Ul. in 1198. They 
devoted themselves, from their foundation, to the 
care of the poor and the sick. The order was con- 
iined at first to Languedoc ; then it spread to other 
provinces and founded liospices in Italy, Spain, 
l\iland, Hungary, and Scandinavia. There were 
hospitals belonging to it in most of the larger 
towns in France. Dijon possessed one with 40 
dependencies ; Marseilles had 30, etc. The 
historian of the order, llrune, has discovered 20 
hospitals of the Holy Ghost in Germany, 11 in 
Austria-Hungary, 6 in Poland, 8 in Bolgiuni, 40 in 
Denmark, 35 in Sweden and Norway, 110 in Spain, 
18 in Portugal, nearly 280 in Italy, nearly 400 in 
France— i.fi. nearly 1000 for the whole order. The 
hospitals of the Holy Ghost at Montpellier and at 
Home are souvenirs of these foundations.* There 
wore, besides the hospitallers, sisters of the order 
who had the care of foundling children, for whom 
th^ showed a solicitude that was truly maternal.* 

'The Teauati offer certain curious characteria- 
tica. They were founded in 1360 by John Colom- 
bini, who showed so extraordinary an example 
of zeal and penance in Siena. He gave to the 
members of his society os their aim the practice 
of mortification and tne love of their neighbour, 
especially by means of care shown to the sick and 
burial of the dead. At first its members were 
simple lay brethren. But Paul v. ordered them 
later to have a priest or two ordained for each 
house. Their name Jesuati came from the dovico 
of the society, ' Live Jesus.* They were also 
known as Hieronymites, and reoo^pized St. Jerome 
as their patron.* Their constitutions were at first 
based on the Rule of St. Benedict and later on that 
of St. Augustine. They were suppressed in 1668. 

There were Jesuatesses also, or Sisters of the 
Visitation of Mary, wlio were founded at the 
same time as the Jesuati, and who were remark- 
able for their practice of penance. 

One of the most curious among the orders of 
hospitallers is that of the Congregation of the 
Blind in Paris, Chartres, and other towns in France. 
St. Louis gave them a hospital in Paris for 300 blind 
—the Hospital for * Quinze-vingt Aveugles * (I6x 
20 = 300). 

The Fr^rea pontifes, founded at Avignon in 
1177 by St. B6n6zet, were also hospitallers, and 
took their name from their special work of 

1 Gautier de Sil>ert, Riit. da ordreg royaux, hogpitaHeri et 
mUitairet d* Saint- Lazmre de Jirvealem et de Notre Dame du 
Mont-Carmel, Paris, 1772 ; cf. £. Vlgnat, Lee fApreux et lee 
ohewtliere de Saint-Lazare de Jiruealem. Orl^ns, 1884: 
L. Clbrorio, Dei Tempieri e della hro abolixume, degli ordini 
equeetri di S, Laxaro, stc.>, Firenee-Torino, 1808. 

3p. Brune, HUt. de Vordre hotpitalier du Saint-Eaprit, 
Paris, 1802. 

s L. liallemand, Biet. dee enfante abandannie et dilaUeie. 
Paris, 1885, p. 411 ff. This writer refers also to a number or 
hospitals of tne same class served by other orders. 

^ The name * Hieronymite ' was borne also by an order of her- 
mite In Spain in the 14th oent. which played an important part 
under Cardinal Ximenes. It was into one of the monasteries of 
theee bertniis at St. Just that Obarlei v. withdrew from the 
world. Philip ii., who made use of them in the evangfeliaation of 
the Indies, built the Escorial for them. The same name was 
also given to oerlain minor uongregations in Itahr. 


building bridges over streams and rivers for the 
convenience of travellers. They also built hospices 
for pilgrims and for the sick near the bridges and 
femes. The famous bridge of St. B4n^zet on the 
Rhdne at Avignon was oonstruoted by them.* 

The Alexians. or Cellites, were founded in 
Flanders about tne middle of the 14th cent., while 
the Black Death was raging, in order to care for 
those struck down by the plague. Originally 
they formed a society of sim^e laymen, but later 
they took solemn vows and were governed by the 
Rule of St. Au^stine. They esUblislied houses 
in Flanders, in Brabant, and on the banks of the 
Rhine. In 1854 the order was restored at Aix-la- 
Ciiapelle and was given new statutes. There were 
also Cellitine nuns, or ‘ Black Sisters,* who are in 
existence at the present day. 

The Brothers of St, John of God were founded 
at Granada in 1640 by the saint of that name. 
They adopted the Rule of St. Augustine and 
devoted thomsolves exclusively to hospital work. 
They had such success that in Spain, in the time 
of Urban viil., they were in possession of 79 
hospitals. They had others in Italy, France, and 
other countries. Divided at first into two sections 
—one under the general of Granada, the otiier 
under that of Romo — they were united in 1878. 
At the present day the order possesses 9 provinces 
and 103 hospitals with 14,^2 beds. There are 
1672 members.* 

With the Brothers of St. John of GckI must not 
be confused similar congregations, some of tliem 
called by the same name, such os the Brothers of 
Montabaur, the Brothers of Mercy of St. John of 
God, the Brothers of St. John of God. These 
others were all local societiea founded in the lOtli 
cent., and have not the same importance os the 
Brothers of St. John of God strictly so called. 

Two other conmrej^^ations, the Brothers of St. 
Hippolytus, founcled in the 16th cent, in Mexico, 
and the Bethlehemites, founded in Guatemala in 
1655, were devoted, like the Brothers of St. John 
of God, to the care of the sick and also to educa- 
tional work. The first of these societies still 
possessed 120 houses in 1885 ; the second was sup* 
pressed in 1820. 

Ths Camillians, who were also occupied with 
the care of the sick, are treated below. There are, 
besides, a large number of other communities of 
hospitallers, mention of which will be found in 
H41yot and Heimbucher. 

Ifl. The MENDICANT 0RDBRS.--1. Dominicans. 
— (a) Origin , — The founder of the Dominicans, 
St. Dominic, was bom in 1170 at Calaroga in 
Old Castile. He was thus only twelve years in 
advance of St. Francis of Assisi. He made a 
thorouf^h study of theology at the University of 
Palencia, and in 1195 became a canon of Osma 
and gave himself to the work of preaching. He 
associated himself later with the reform oi those 
canons upon whom the bishop im^iosed the Rule of 
St. Auf^ustine. We find him next in close rela- 
tion with the papal legates sent against the 
Albigenses, in tne south of France, and it was 
there that his future vocation was to be decided. 
He preached against the heretics, not only by 
word of mouth, but also by his example of evan- 
gelic^ poverty. It was then that St. Dominic 
conceived the idea of founding a religious order 
for the conversion of the Albigenses— an order 
consecrated to the work of prayer, preaching, and 

1 Bruguier-Roure, *Let Oonstmeteurs de ponte su moyen 
Age' (in RuJA. mtmummdal, iil [1876] 226-249, 401-441); H. 
Or4goire. Reeherehee hietonmue eur lee eongr/gatione haepU- 
alibree dee frbree poniyfee, Feria, 1818 ; ' Die Kirohe und der 
Brtiokenbau Im Jiitiwlelter,* In HiM, polU, Bldtter, Ixzzvii. 
(1881] 89-110, 184-194, 240-269. 

s A. KOnlg, * Der Orden und die Qenonensch. der burmh. 
Bruder,'in CAorto,!. r^] liSff., 170S. ; HAlyot, It. 181 1.; 
Heimbucher, ii. 246 ff., 'Die bsimhendgen Briider.* 
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the study of divme things. In 1216 he went 
Rome and obtained from Pope Innocent iii., 
during the 4th Lateran CoonoiT, the approbation 
of the new order. The saint retamM several 
times to Rome at a later period, and obtained 
fresh approbation from Honorios ill. and also 
numerous privileges for his order. The order 
developed rapidly, and convents were founded in 
France, Spain, and Italy. During one of his 
iourneys in Italy St. Dominic had a meeting with 
St. Francis, in whom he recognized a true spiritual 
brother. He died at Bologna on 6th Aug. 1221. 

{h) Constitution. — The Dominicans follow the 
Rule of St. Augustine, with which St. Dominic 
had become acquainted while a canon of Osma, and 
mth which he combined the usages of the Pre* 
monstratensians, who hold a place in the first 
ranks of the canons regular. From this point of 
view, the Dominicans form an order that is essenti* 
allv clerical and hence differs from the monastic 
order. Their principal object is preaching, with 
which, as a lo^cal consequence, was soon united 
the exercise of the sacred ministry and teaching in 
the schools. Unlike the monks, the Dominicans 
have no bond of stability to unite them to any 
articular monastery ; they may be sent from one 
ouse to another as necessity or utility ma^ 
dictate. Like the Franciscans, they are mendi* 
cants, i.e, they are forbidden to possess property 
and depend for their maintenance upon Christian 
charity. They are governed by a master general 
and the general chapter— an institution borrowed 
by St. Dominic from the PremoiiMtratensions. The 
constitution of the order already established at the 

{ general chapter of Bologna in 1220 was confirmed 
ly Jordan of Saxony and his successors. At the 
head of each convent or priory is the prior, at the 
head of each province the provincial. The general 
chapter is held every t’ le years. It is composed 
alternately of provincials ana deiinitors or delegates 
from each province, ..nd has very wide powers. 
The general is elected by both provincials and 
doiinitors united in chapler— originally for life, 
now only for twelve years. He resides at the 
Convent of the Minerva in Rome. The provincials 
are elected by the provincial chapters composed of 
the priors of the province and delegates from each 
convent. Each house must have at least twelve 
members, and the prior is elected by the com- 
munity for a term of three years. He has under 
him a sub-prior. The priors are confirmed in 
office by the provincial, the provincial by the 
master general. The actual constitutions given 
to his order by St. Doininio were curtailed and 
rearranged in better order by St- Raymund of 
Pennafort, and they are added to and completed 
by the decisions of the general chapters. 

(c) Studies.— Dominican Order gave itself 
from an early date to the study of theology. The 
general chapter of 1248 instituted four provinces— 
those of Provence, liomberdy, Germany, ami 
England— in order to found, in those regions, a 
studium generals at the four cities of Montpellier, 
Bolojma, Cologne, and Oxford. Albert the Great 
and St. Thomas Aquinas greatly promoted the 
element of study by the brilliancy of their renown. 
Each province was obliged to send two students 
every year to the studium generals. The convent 
of the Jacobins in Paris (situated in the Rue St. 
Jacques) soon formed the chief centre of Domini- 
can studies. In each convent there was also a 
studium particulars. In 1269 the general chapter 
of Valenciennes (of which Albert the Great and 
Thomas Aquinas were members) laid the founda- 
tions of a ^stem of studies for novices and lectors 
to last eight years— two years of philosophy, two 
of fundamental theology, Churoh history and 
oanon law, and four for the study of scholastic 


theology. At the end of this course those who 
merits it received the title of Isotor. After seven 
years of lectorate the student became magiatsr 
studsntiuMt then bachelor, and finally magistsr 
thsologiw—tL denee equivalent to that of Doctor 
of Theology. For merit in preaching the title 
prteuieator generalis, equivalent to that of Master 
of Theology, was bestowed. 

The life of the Dominican is one of austerity, 
impi}^g perpetual abstinence, fasting, aud other 
practices of asceticism— silence, life in community, 
aud the divine office in choir. His chief work is 
preaching and teaching. 

In 12.81 the Doiiiinii^ns had a Chair of Theology 
at the University of Paris. They were the first of 
the mendicant orders to arrive at Oxford in 1221 — 
the Franciscans did not oome there till 1224, the 
Carmelites till 1264, the Austin Friars till 1268. 
They soon possessed chairs at Bologna, Padua, 
Salamanca, Cologne, Prague, and Vienna. Their 
activity as theologians and preachers w^as directed 
principally against the Jews, Moors, and Albi- 
genses. They also played an important part in the 
tribunals of the Inquisition. 

There are no fewer than 162 commentaries 
written by Dominicans on the Sentences of Peter 
Lombard and nearly 200 on St. Thomas. Under 
their influence colleges of Oriental languages were 
founded for the study of Hebrew and Rabbinic.^ 

(d) History. — In 1214 St. Dominic founded in 
Rome the convent of Santa Sabina, whicli has 
remained a centre of Dominican life. In Paris lie 
founded the monastery of St. Jacques— whence Hie 
name of Jacobins by which his sons were sometimes 
known. He founded other lioiises also at Bologna, 
Seville, and other places in Spain. After his 
death the order continue<l to make rapid progress, 
and soon reckoned eight provinces — Spain, 
Provence, France, Lombardy, the Roman Province, 
Germany, England, and Hungary. Later, founda- 
tions were established in N^orway, Sweden, etc. 
Under the generalate of Jordan of Saxony (t 1237) 
a great advance was made. This master genera) 
founded nearly 260 houses in Europe, Asia, and 
the north of Africa, and received more than 1000 
members into the order. At the beginning of the 
14th cent, the order had 662 houses in 21 pro- 
vinces— in Germany alone there were 49 houses 
of men and 64 of women. In 1821 the pope granted 
to the mendicant orders the privilege of preac^hing 
and hearing confessions in any diurch without 
having to obtain the special permission of tiie 
bishop of the diocase. 

During the course of the 14th cent, the era of 
decadence set in, brought about chiefly by the 
Great Schism, which divided the order into two 
'obediences,* each with its rival general chapter 
and master general. Unity, however, was restored 
in 1409, ana from the time of the schism efl'orts 
were made at reform. To one of these reforms 
belong Fra Angelico and 8t. Antoninus from 
the cloister of Fiesolo, as well as bavonarola. 
Another reform was started in 1389 by Raymund 
of Capua, in which St. Catherine of Siena took 
part. This reform had success in Italy and 
Germany. In the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries 
reformed congregations arose in diflerent countries 
— in Holland, the province of Toulouse, Brittany, 
Provence, and Italy. Tho best known of tlicsc 
reforms was that established in France by Locor- 
daire (1860), who won for himself a special place in 
the history of the order. 

To the Dominican Order belong a considerable 
number of saints, authors, theologians, preachers, 
and artists. To those already mentionea we may 
add here St. Hyacinth, Peter of Tarentaise (who 

1 On Dominican studiei c(. P. Mandonnet, in Diet, da Thiol, 
mth., e.v. * FrSres PrScheun (Lm Etudes chez les),* vl. col. 868 ft. 
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became Innocent v.)f John the Teuton, Humbert 
de Romans, St. Ceslaus, St. Vincent Ferrer, etc. 
The order numbers among its members four popes, 
80 cardinals, and a large number of archbishops 
and bishops.' 

(c) The Second Orr/er.— This order, founded for 
women by St. Dominic at Prouille in 1206, also 
follows the Rule of St. Augustine together with 
special constitutions. The sisters devote them- 
selves to a life of prayer, silence, and manual 
labour in the cloister. Some writers give as the 
real date of the foundation of the Dominican nuns 
that of the establishment of their first convent in 
Rome, the Convent of San Sisto (1219). The 
Second Order spread rapidly. 

(/) The Third Order,— The Third Order of St. 
Dominic comprises a number of different societies 
of brethren and sisters, some of whom are * regular,’ 
i.c. live in community and follow the religious life, 
others ‘ secular,’ i.e. live in the world. It is iin- 
possible to go into their history here.’ The best 
known among these societies is the ‘ Third Teach- 
ing Order of St. Dominic,’ which was founded by 
Lacordaire in 1852, and had the direction of the 
famous colleges of Arcueil, Oullins, Sor^ze, etc. 

3. Franciscans. — Under the general title of 
Franciscans, Order of St. Francis, or Friars Minor, 
may be reckoned all those * religious ’ who reexignize 
St. Francis of Assisi as their founder. They are 
divided into a number of different groups — the 
result of the divisions that took place among the 
sons of the saint almost os soon as he was dead, 
and oven during Ids lifetime. 

(a) Onj/tn.*— St. Francis, born at Assisi in 1182, 
is one of the saints who have exorcised the most 


which the Franciscans are usually known, that of 
Friars Minor, was given to them by St. Francis 
himself from motives of humility and is based on 
the words of his Rule : * et sint minores et subditi 
omnibus.’ 

(b) Buie of St, Francis , — The first Rule of St. 
Francis is very simple. It was approved by Pope 
Innocent III. in 1209, but underwent frec^uent 
modifioations in the chapters or general councils of 
the order held by the saint every year. During 
his journey in the East the oraer underwent a 
mrave crisis, in consequence of which St. Francis 
drew up in 1221 another Rule, more complete than 
the first. This is known under the very incorrect 
title of 'First Rule’ of St. Francis. The saint 
twice modified or rewrote this Rule, and it was 
solemnly approved by Honorius III. in 1223. Its 
most striking characteristic is its insistence on the 
practice of poverty in its most absolute form, not 
only by each ‘religious,* but by the community; 
The friars could possess no fixed revenues, but 
lived upon the voluntary offerings of the faithful. 

In 1242 fresh difficulties arose concerning the 
Rule. An authorized interpretation was given by 
the four chief authorities of the order, at the head 
of whom was Alexander of Hales. This did not, 
however, prevent the formation of two parties in 
the order— the Rigorists and the Mitigated. St. 
Bonaventura, who was minister general from 1257 
to 1274, belonged to the latter party. The Rigor- 
iat«, who called themselves ‘ spirituals,’ ended by 
denying to the Church the right of interpreting 
the Rule of St. Francis and so fell into schism. 
The friars of the Mitigated Observance took 
for their distinctive title that of ‘Conventuals.’ 


profound influence on the interior life of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The son of a rich draper, 
in his youth he lived a somewhat dissipated life, 
but, being converted and in consequence cast out 
by his fattier, he ^ave himself to a life of voluntary 
poverty, depending for his support upon alms. 
His beautiful and fertile nature, his wonderful 
gifts, his generosity and heroic sanctity attracted 
numerous followers. The society thus constituted 
received an unwritten approbation from Inno- 
cent III. in 1209 ; in a few years’ time it numbered 
thousands, and was spread all over the world 
in order to carry on the work of preaching the 
gospel of poverty and the love of God. In 1212 
Clare, a daughter of one of the noblest families of 
Assisi, associated herself with this apostolate and 
founded the Poor Clares, the Second Order of 
St. Francis. In 1219, according to tradition, was 
founded an order for lay folk, who were thus affi liated 
to the Franciscans, while remaining in the world. 
This was tlie Third Order of St. Francis, which 
soon also numbered its thousands and exercised a 
vast influence far and wide. Francis himself 
longed to go and preach the gospel to the Saracens 
and thus gain the crown of martyrdom, but the 
divisions that so soon arose in his religious family 
obliged him to give up the idea and to return to 
Italy. lie received the stigmata in 1224 on Mt. 
Alvemo and died on 3rd Oct. 1226.* The name by 

1 B. M. Roichert, Mmumenta ordinia Fratrum Preedi- 
catorum hiatorica. 11 vols., Rome, 1806-1904; T. M. Man^hi, 
Annalaa ttrdinia JWaadicatorum, do. 1766: A. Deuzas, 
aitr laa tampaprimiti/a da Vordra da Saint-Pominigua, PoiUen, 
1873-86 ; A. T. Drane, Jliat. qf St, Dominie^ London, 1890, The 
Spirit of the Dominioan Ordar^ do, 1806; Analecta ordinia 
Frairwn Pradieatorum^ Rome, 1802 ff. ; L* Annie dominioaina, 
Fftris, 1860 ff. ; J. A. Flamiiiiue, Vita patrumordinit Prcadica’ 
torum, Bolog-na, 1620 ; de Smedt, IMrod. aeneralia ad Hiat. 
Ecel., Ghent, 1876, p. 872 ff. ; Hdlyot, Hi. 108 ff. ; Heimbunher, 
H. 93, * Literalur uber den Dominfkanerorden ’ ; Chevalier, a,v. 

‘ Dominicalua.' 

3 Of. H4lyot, lit 246 ff. ; Ileimbucher, it 169 ff. 

> L. Woddinic, AnnaUa Mitutrum, 8 vole., Lyons and Rome, 
1626-64,919 vole., Rome, 1781-46; D. Oubematie, OrhU Sara- 
phum, 6 vole., Rome and Lyons, 1682-89 ; BuUarium Franeis- 
canum (ed. 8baralea, Rowri, eto.X vols. l.-lv., Rome, 1769-68, 


The popes, Nicholas ni. (1279), Martin iv. (1283), 
Clement V,, and John xxn. (1317), were obliged to 
interfere in order to regulate the question of the 
observance of poverty, the source of all the divi- 
sions in the order. A party among the spirituals 
formed themselves into an ind^endent congrega- 
tion under the name of ‘Poor Celestine Hermits’ 
— a tribute to Pope Celestine V., who favoured 
them. Angelo Clareno, chronicler of the order, 
and Ubertine da Casale, also famous among Fran- 
ciscans, belonged to this party. Under John xxil. 
part of the order took up tiie cause of l^ouis of 
Bavaria, and were even on the point of forming a 
schism with an anti-pope at their head. 

{c) Foundation of 'the Observance,' — In 1334 
certain hermitages and convents were established 
in Umbria and the Marches, in which the observ- 
ance practised in the lifetime of St. Francis himself 
was revived in all its austerity. Those houses 
belonged to what was called ' the Observance,’ and 
the friars were called ‘Observants.’ St. Bemar- 
dine of Siena, St. John Capistran, and St. James 
of the March belonged to this branch of the order. 
The Observants, kept in the background under 
Benedict xm., Alexander v., and John xxiii., 
succeeded in gaining their cause at the Council of 
Constance in 1415. 

The other branch of the order, in which the 
primitive austerity had been mitigated, and whose 
members were known as ‘ Conventuals,’ strove to 
form a reaction against the Observant clement. 
All attempts at reunion came to nothing, and the 
two parties continued the strife against each other, 
sometimes with great violence, ny means of pam- 
phlets, lampoons, etc. In 1517 Leo x. mode a new 
effort to reunite the divided order at the capUulum 
generalissimum of the Ara Cali. The bull ‘ Ite et 
VOS* only succeeded in accentuating the division 
vols. v.-vil., od. 0. Kubel, do. 1898-1004 ; Monumenta Franeia- 
cana (Rolls Soriss), ed. J. S. Brewer, 2 vols., London, 1668-82 ; 
Anotaiaa Franeiaeanat Quar^hl, 1886-07 ; Doeumenta antiqua 
Franoiseana, do. 1901 ff. ; Btudea Jraneiaoainaa (periodical), 
Paris, 1899 ff. ; Heinibuoher, il. 808, ' Literatur Ober oen Frands- 
kanerorden ' ; de Smedt, p. 876 ff.; Ohevaller, a,t>, ' Francisoains.’ 
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by creating two dietinct branches of the order— 
the Observants, with whom were united all the 
other reformed congregations under the title of 
* Friars Minor of the Kegular Observance/ with 
a minister general of their own, and the Con* 
ventuals, or * Friars Minor Conventual.* 

(^) CapuchiiMt Discahedt Beformatit JtccollecU. 
—New oivisions soon arose in one or other of the 
two branches. Among the Observants arose in 
Spain the Discalced under St. Peter of Alcantara, 
in Italy the Amadeans (Blessed Amadeus de Silva) 
and the Poor Hermits of Angelo Clareno. But the 
most important of all these reforms is that of the 
Capuchins under Clement Vll. in 1530, to whom 
wo shall return shortly. Besides these were the 
Recollects, so called uom their convents named 
‘ recollection-houses,* where a stricter observance 
of the Rule was practised, and where the more 
fervent withdrew to renew their spiritual vigour. 

The Conventuals also had their difficulties and 
their efforts at reform. Whole provinces broke off 
from them and attached themselves to the Obser- 
vants. Nevertheless they continued to hold their 
own in Italy, France, Switzerland, and other 
countries. At Assisi it is the Conventuals who 
have the guardianship of the tomb of St. Francis 
and at Ptmua that of St. Antony. 

The Capuchins, however, were destined to be- 
come the most prosperous of all the branches of 
the order. They were founded in 1625 by an 
Observant friar called Matteo di Bassi. In spite 
of the strong onposition directed against them 
from the first ana the miserable end of their second 
founder, Louis of Fossombrone, who was turned 
out of the order, they continued to prosper and to 
spread abroad, in France, Africa, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Germanv, Austria, etc. Their constitutions 
were apj)rovea by Urban vill. in 1643. The name 
Capuchin, derived from their long pointed hood, 
has remained their characteristic title. Pius X. 
restored closer relations between the three Fran- 
ciscan families— the Friars Minor of the Leonine 
Union, the Conventuals, and the Capuchins. 

(e) Activity of the order . — In spite of its divisions 
and internal strife, the Order of St. Francis has 
taken an important part in ecclesiastical history. 
A number of bishops, cardinals, and even popes, 
have come forth from its ranks. Many of its friars 
have filled confidential [losts at the courts of kings 
and popes and have been directors of their con- 
sciences. St. Francis carried on the apostolate 
among the infidels by preaching and by his own 
example. In 1230 the Franciscans founded a house 
in Jerusalem. Later they evangelized the north 
of Africa, Egypt, Ethiopia, Russia, Scandinavia, 
and Lapland. The travels of John of Plano Car- 
pinis in 1247 in Mongolia, of William of Rubruck 
in Tartary and Tibet, of Odorio of Pordenone ' 
in China are well known. Not less known is the 
mission of John of Parma, sent by Innocent iv. 
to bring about reunion with the Eastern Churches. 
In India Thomas of Tolentino w^as martyred in 
1321. The friars were the first to set out for the 
New World. In the 17th cent, the Capuchins 
were in the Congo, Brazil, Abyssinia, and the 
Levant. In the front ranks of the adversaries of 
the Albigenses, the Vaudois, and the Patarins 
we find the Friars Minor. St. John Capistran is 
celebrated for his (^position to the Hussites in 
1456 ; St. Fidelia of Sigmaringen and many others 
were martyred by the Protestants in Switzerland, 
England, Holland — in the latter country we 
have the martyrs of Gorkum. A considerable 
number of Friars Minor have gained renown as 
preachers and missionaries— e.flf., St. Antony of 
Padua, St. Bemardine of Siena, St. James of the 
March, Joseph of Leonissa, St. Leonard of Port 
Maurice, Bemardine of Feltre, Ladislaus of 


Gielnow, Angelo d’Acri, etc. There were also 
theologians and savants among them. 

In the early days of the order there was a certain 
degree of hesitation regarding the question of 
study. The spirituals were entirely opposed to it, 
but St. Francis never showed himself hostile. As 
long as the interior spirit of his children was not 
thereby endangered, study might well find its place 
in their life. Hence we fina at an early period 
Franciscans teaching in the universities of Bologna, 
Paris, and Oxford. Certain houses, called studiat 
were established, as among the Dominicans, for pur- 
poses of study. The various branches of the order 
have produced a large number of theologians and 
of mystical and ascetical writers, whose names will 
be found in the works cited in the literature below. ^ 

if) Minima. — We may regard as belonging to 
the Franciscan order that of the Minims (' Fratros 
Minimi*), an order of mendicant friars founded in 
1436 by St. Francis of Paula (Paola in Calabria) to 
whom he gave the name of Minims, or * very little 
ones,* to teach them the spirit of humility en<l 
penance in which he wished them to live.* The 
Rule of the Minims does not differ in substance 
from that of St. Francis of Assisi, but is dis- 
tinguished by greater severity. It was confirmed 
by Julius II. in 15()6. Being called to France to 
assist at the last moments of Louis XL, Francis 
of Paula remained there till the day of his death, 
and his order took root in that country. It 
had a period of great prosperity, especially during 
the lifetime of the saint and the years immediately 
succeeding his death. At the beginning of the 
16 bh cent, the order possessed 430 houses in France, 
Italy, Spain, Germany, and even India. St. Francis 
of Paula, like his namesake and patron of Assisi, 
founded a second order for women and a third 
order for people living in the world. 

3 . Carmelites.— (a) Origin. — Long and fierce 
discussion has raged on the origin of tho Carmelite 
order. From the time of the prophet Samuel there 
existed in Palestine a society whose members were 
known as ' the sons of tho prophets ’ and who lived 
a quasi-monastic life as cenobites or hermits on Mt. 
Carmel. Among these pre-Christian monks lived 
Elias and Eliseus. The sons of the prophets dis- 
appear from the history of Israel before the fall of 
its kingdom, but in the 4th cent, of the Christian 
era (perhaps even in the 3rd cent.) Mt. Carmel w us 
a place of pilgrimage for Christians. St. Basil and 
St. John Chrysostom, the great masters of the 
monastic life, represent Elias and Eliseus as the 
models of monasticism and as the ancestors of tho 
Christian monks. Christian anchorites, moreover, 
had settled on Mt. Carmel as in other places in 
Palestine hallowed by their connexion with 
Biblical times, and early writers on the Carmelite 
order connect it through those hermits with the 
sons of the prophets and see in Elias and Eliseus 
the founders of the order. The (.'armelite constitu- 
tions, their chronicles, their liturgy, and innumer- 
able other documents unite in maintaining this 
tradition. The evidence on which it reposes is, 
however, without historical value (see the criticism 
of Zimmerman), and the negative argument— the 
silence of all pilgrims on the subject up to the 12 th 
cent. — is of the highest significance.* It woul«l 
appear that the Order of Mt. Carmel was in reality 
founded by St. Berthold about tho year 1155. The 
pilmm John Phooas (1186), Rabbi Benjamin of 
Tudola (1163), Jacques de Vitry, and others speak 

1 Of. esp. U. d'Alenfon, In Diet, dt Thiol, cath., vl. col. 835 ff. 

S Perhaps also In allusion to Mt 26*^. 

8 Cf. B. Zimmerman, ‘ Oaruielitu Order/ in CB iil. 354-870 ; 

' Garmos (Ordre des),' In Diet, de Thiol, oath., il. col. 1770 ff. On 
this diicuBsion cf. D. Papebroch, AS, March, iii., and J. B. IMtra, 
Btiuiee aw la eoUeition dea Aotea dea Sainta, Paris, 1850. It 
lasted thirty years and is not yet over, although the Holy Bee, 
in 1098, impo^ silence on the rival parties. 
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of Bertliold and the hermits who lived with him in 
Carmel under the patronage of Elias. The patri- 
arch of Jerusalem, Albert ae Veroelli, gave them a 
Rule which was a literal transcription of the Rule 
of 8t. Augustine. The hermits were to elect a 
prior, to live in separate cells, and give themselves 
to manual lal)our. Tliey met together for the 
divine olHce in their oratory. Their life was, in 
fact, a blending of the cenobitical and eremitical 
elements, like that of the early monks and of the 
Camaldolcse, Cartlmsians, and similar foundations 
of the llth and 12th centurioa 

Foundations were made from Carmel at St. Jean 
d’Aore, Tyro, Tripoli, and Jerusalem. They wore, 
however, in part destroyed by the Saracens, some 
of the hennits suffering death at their hands. 
Other colonies were founded in Cyprus, in Sicily, 
at Marseilles, at Valenciennes, and in England. 
St. Louis of France paid a visit to Carmel in 1254 
and brought thence with him some of the hermits 
whom he established at Charenton. 

(5) Migration to Europe. — A new phase in the 
history of the Carmelite Order is marked by its 
migration to Europe. At the first chapter held at 
A^esford in England St. Simon Stock, an English- 
man, w'as elected general (1247-415). He modified 
the primitive Rule to a certain extent, and obtained 
for the order in 1247 an interim approbation of 
Innocent iv. The order was finally approved by the 
Council of Lyons in 1274, though not without some 
difficulty on account of the decree of the Jjateran 
Council in 1215 which forbade the foundation of 
new orders. It now underwent a new develop- 
ment. Foundations were made in the towns; 
oonimunity life took the place of solitude ; and 
various mitigations were introduced into the 
primitive Rule. The solitaries were transformed, 
m fact, into mendicant friars and obtained the 
privileges attached to the existing mendioantorders. 
The original title of * Fratres Eremitoi de Monte 
Carmelo’ or 'Eromitse sanctro Mari» de Monte 
Carmelo * was changed into ‘ Fratres Ordinis B. 
M. de Monte Carmelo.’ St. Simon Stock, the 
great partisan of the active life, founded houses 
in Oxford, Cambridge, London, York, Paris. 
Bologna, Naples, etc., choosing cities that possessoa 
universities or schools, in order to secure instruc- 
tion for his young < religious ’ and also to obtain 
recruits for the order among the students. But 
this new and rapid development was not witli- 
out its dangers ; and, when St. Simon Stock died, 
he left to his successor a difiScult situation to cope 
with. The latter, Nicholas Gallious (1265-71), was 
opposed to the active life and wished to bring baok 
the order to a more contemplative ideal, but was 
obliged to resign his office. In an unedited work 
entitled Ignea Sagitta he donoiinoes strongly the 
practice among tlie Carmelites of preaching and 
nearing confessions. The order continued, how- 
ever, to develop in this direction. It met with 
great success in England, where the kings them- 
selves founded houses. Many of its memliers were 
in their confidence and carried out important 
missions for their royal ma-sters. Among these 
was Thomas Walden, who accompanied Henry VI. 
to France. The English Carmelites never accepted 
the reforms introduced into other provinces oi the 
order, as they were alw'ays well and strongly 
organized. Under Henry viii. the greater number 
suWitted to the Act of Supremacy and separated 
themselves from the other oranches of their order. 
Only two of tho English friars remained faithful, 
and sufifered martyrdom for their faith. The sub- 
mission of the others, however, did not prevent the 
8ni)pression of their order in England, the plunder 
of their possessions, and the dispersal of their 
libraries. At the time of the Reformation there 
were 39 Carmelite monasteries in England. 


(c) ConetUuiionB and The earliest eon- 

stitutions of the Carmelite order are those of 1324, 
but it seems that an earlier redaction existed in 
1256. The oonstitutions of 1324 divide the order 
into 15 provinces according to the different nations. 
At the liead of all is the general, elected by the 
general chapter. At each of these chapters he was 
obliged to ^ve an account of his administration, 
and was then either confiruied In or deposed from 
office. His ordinary place of residence was Rome, 
and he had two assistants chosen by himself. The 
general chapters were held at first every three 
years, then every six years, and even as rarely as 
once in sixteen years. In England the court 
usually oontributed towards the expenses of the 
general chapter — the journey, horses, hostelries, 
etc. The provincial chapter chose the definitors 
for the general chapter. It was the business of 
those officials to receive reports on the administra- 
tion of the provinces, to confirm or depose the 
provincials, to audit the accounts, to nominate the 

} )rofo8sors for the universities, to revise existing 
aws and add new ones, and to reward or punish 
members of the order according to their merits or 
demerits. The acts of the general ciiapters of the 
past exist only in a fragmentary condition and, 
such as they arc, have been published. The pro- 
vincial chapter, which was usually held once a 
year, was composed of all the priom or vicars of 
the province. Four definitors were chosen at the 
chapter. These officials exercised in the province 
the same duties as those exercised by the definitors 
general in tlio whole order. They had power to 
depose the priors, to choose those who were to be 
sent to the houses of study [Hudia generalia or 
particularia) or to the universities, and to decide 
on the foundation of new houses. Each house had 
its prior, assisted by a vicar. The administration 
of the prior was controlled by three guardians. 
He oould be confirmed in oflSoe every year, inde- 
finitely. Certain mon asteries were set apart for the 
study of philosophy, others for that of theology. 
In 1324 there were eight studia generalia— -VnrWt 
Toulouse, Bolopia, Florence, Montpellier, Cologne, 
London, and Avignon. Their number increased 
until at last every province had its honso of 
studies. The number of Carmelite students in 
Paris averaged 300, in London more than 100. 
Some students went through a short course only, 
others remained as long as twelve years in the 
universities. It may be said that the order, from 
its ^probation at the Council of Lyons up to 
the ureat Schism, continued to develop steadily. 
There were certain abuses against which tlie 
general ohaptor itself oontinually raised its voice, 
such as the entrance into the order of {)oor students 
who came for the purpose of pursuing their studies 
gratis, the seeking of ecclesiasticiu benefices or 
posts of honour outside the order by certain of its 
members, the attempts of superiors to make their 
office perpetual or the fact that they showed favour 
to nephews or other relatives. Again, the pro- 
fessors in the universities dispense themselves 
from choir, took their meals outside the monastery, 
caused the lay brethren to wait on them as their 
servants, etc. 

A first attempt at reform was made at Mantua 
in 1413 and embraced 52 houses. Another took 
place under the general John Soreth ( 1351-71) ; 
another at Albi in 1409, which issued from that of 
Mantua. In 1514 we have the reform of Mt. 
Olivet near Genoa; in 1604 that of Rennes, 
modelled on St. Teresa’s reform, the last by far the 
most important (see below). The reform of St. 
Elias, or the Italian congregation inaugurated at 
the instanoe of Clement vm., established itself in 
Genoa, Rome, and Naples, and alM in France, 
Germany, Austria, Poland, and Lithuania. In 
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1731 this reform numbered 4103 members. It gave 
greater scope for activity and the exercise of the 
sacred ministry than the Spanish reform. 

id) St. Teresa's rc/or?7i.-~St. Teresa (tl582), 
assisted by St. John of the Gross, founded at Avila 
a convent in which a more austere observance of 
the Rule was carried out in the practice of poverty, 
penance, and the contemplative life. The account 
of her subsequent foundations and of the reforms 
carried out by her in several Carmelite convents, 
both of nuns and of friars, will ever remain unique 
in the annals of the religious orders. This reform 
was introduced into France by Madame Acarie 
(Blessed Marie of the Incarnation) and by the 
celebrated Cardinal de B^rulle. It has always 
possessed in France a special character of its own 
and has always been very prosperous. Among its 
most celebrated members ore Louise de la Mis^ii- 
corde (Louise de la Valli^re), Th4r&se de St. Augus- 
tin (Madame Ionise, daughter of Louis XV.), and 
Anne of Jesus. 

(e) Ajfiliated memhera.---T\\^ Carmelite Order 
has also its affiliated members. Several communi- 
ties of Beguines in the 16th cent. — notably those 
of Gneldre and Dinant— were affiliated to the order 
and thus originated the Carmelite nuns. From 
these, foundations were made in Franco, Italy, 
and Sx)ain. As among the Dominicians and Fran- 
ciscans, there is a third order, of whose members 
some live in the world, while others live in 
community. 

(/) Mmiontf.— The Carmelites had some flourish- 
ing missions in America (Mexico, Peru, Florida, 
Rio de Janeiro, Guadeloupe, San Domingo). St. 
Teresa, although her great object was to bring 
bock the contemplative life to her order, favoured 
missionary activity on behalf of heretics and 
pagans. In 1604 the reformed Carmelites sent a 
inii?.sion to Persia, which succeeded in establishing 
itself at Baghdad, at Basra, and in India. 
Flourishing missions were also founded at Bombay 
and at Goa; others in China, Turkey, Armenia, 
Syria, and North America. The Carmelite nuns 
of Spain founded convents in S. America — in 
the Argentine, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, and Peru. Among the Carmelite mis- 
sionaries there were several martyrs. Colleges 
existed for the missionaries, which contributed 
towards the foundation of the famous Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda at Rome. 

[g) Desert convents . — An institution peculiar to 
the Carmelite order is that of the * deserts,’ or con- 
vents where the purely contemplative ideal was 
carried out. This institution owed its foundation 
to the memory of tho eremitical life led by the 
early members of the order on Mt. Carmel and to 
the passages of the Rule and constitutions that 
encourage the contemplative life. In these and in 
other documents this form of life was recommended 
for certain convents to be founded apart from 
towns or cities, in forests or desert places. The 
idea of tho ‘desert convents’ properly so called 
seems to have been originated by Tliomas of Jesus, 
Discalced Carmelite of Spain. Certain of the 
brethren in these convents were destined to remain 
there always, but the greater number came only 
for a year and then returned to the houses whence 
they had come. The first ‘ desert ’ was founded in 
1592 at Bolarque on the banks of the Tagus in 
New Castile, and soon after one was founded for 
every province. The total number was 22. These 
‘ deserts ’ followed the plan of a charterhouse, and 
the life resembled that of the Carthusians, but was 
even more severe. The practice of strict silence, 
fasting, and other penitential exercises were held 
in honour. Attached to each ‘ desert ’ were 
separate bermiti^es, whore the brethren could 
retire to lead a life more completely solitary even 
VOL. x.-~45 


than that of the ‘desert* itself. There were also 
anchorites and recluses attached to some convents, 
among whom w^ere Thomas Scrope of Norwich and 
the Blessed Jeanne de Toulouse. 

(A) Activity. — We have seen that in many of 
their provinces tho Carmelite friars gave theiii- 
selves to the active ministry and to teacdiing in the 
universities. There, however, their influence was 
disputed by the Dominicans and Franciscans, who 
were already in the field-— there was no room for a 
third school of thought. The Carmelites then, 
instead of creating a school of their own, followed 
the Dominicans and were rigorous Thomists. 
They have had among their numl>ers theologians 
of renown. St. Teresa and St. J ohn of the Cross 
wore founders of a school of mysticism which has 
produced some remarkable writers. ^ 

4. Hermits of St. Augustine.— We have already 
dealt with the Canons Regular of St. Augustine 
and other congregations of canons who follow tho 
Rule of that saint. Here we are coiieenied only 
with tho hermits of St. Augustine. These hermits, 
sometimes called simply Augustinians, date from 
the 12th-13th century. At that period there were 
certain communities of hermits who, either then 
or subsequently, followed the Rule of St. Augus- 
tine. Chief among those w'oro the Willinmites 
(Gnillemites) (founded by William of Malval 
in 1155, near Pisa), who wore iq)read abroad in 
Italy, Germany, Belgium, and France. Besides 
these there were tho Bonites (so called from 
their founder, tho Blessed Joan Buoni, f 1249) ; the 
Brittinians (founded by St. BJasins dc Brittinis 
in tho Marches of Ancona in tho 12th cent.); the 
Tuscan Hermits of the Bles8c<l Trinity ; the 
Brothora of tho Sock (Fratres Soccati, Saccophori, 
Sacceti, Sachets), so called from the shape of their 
habit. The last wore also known as the Brothers of 
Penance. 

So many different congregations, leading what 
was practically the same life with the same object 
in view, needed to be brougiit together ; and Alex- 
ander IV., on 4th May 1256, proinuigated the bull 
‘Licet Ecclesise Catholics^,’ which united them all 
in a single order under tho titlo ‘ Ilormit-s of St. 
Augustine.’ He exempted them from episcopal 
jurisdiction. A general chapter of all tho superiors 
was hold in Romo in 1256 ; the Rule of St. AuguH- 
tino, together with special constitutions, was im- 
posed upon the hermits ; a superior general was 
elected; and the order was divided into four 
provinces — Italy, Spain, France, Germany. In 
1667 Pius V. incUiaed it among the mendicant 
orders, giving it rank after the Carniolito.s. At 
the period of its greatest prosperity tho order 
possessed 42 provinces and 2 vuariates, number- 
ing 2(X)0 monasteries and about 30,000 members. 
The title of ‘ Hermits’ was not altogether ap- 
propriate, at least in the case of some of the now 
united congregations whoso members practised 
the conventual life and had their convents in the 
midst of towns and cities. 

In the 14th cent, efforts were made bo reform 
certain abuses that hod crejit into some of the 
bouses. New^ congregations also were founded — 
e.g.f that of ilieeto in 1385, that of 8t. John ad 
Carlionariam (in tho kingdom of Naj)leH) in 13U0, 

^ BuUlarium Cartnelilanum.A vola., llotno, 1716-08; Renulat 
et ComtitutwneM ordinis B. M. de Monte Cannelo, llrusspls, 
1606 ; J. B. de Lozana, Annates ordinis B. M. de Mmite Cannelo, 

4 vote.. Rome, 1646-66 ; Mathias de ti. Jean, fliet. de Vordre du 
Mont-Carmet, 2 vote., Paris, 1668; A, Le Mire, Carmelitani 
Ordinis Origo atqtu: Incrementa, Antwerp, 1610; MaitialiR n 
8. Joanne BaptiHta, BibHotheoa Seriptorum utrivsque Con- 
gregatifmis et Sexus Carmelitarum exealceatantm, Bordeaux, 
178(1; [Villiema H. Siephano] Carvielilatm, 2 vote., 

Orleans, 1762 ; B. Zimmerman, in CSHl. 864-870 ; Diet, ds Thiol, 
ealh., S.V. 'Oarmes (Ordre dea),' iii. col. 1776-1792 ; DACL, s.v. 

* Carmet (Liturgie de Tordre des),’ A- ool. 2166-S176 ; Helm- 
bucher, H. 686; Chevalier, s.v. ‘Cannes.’ 
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tho Congregation of Lombardy in 1430, that of Oar 
Lady of Consolation, and others.^ Two reforms of 
greater importance wore effected in Spain : the 
first, in 1430, imposed on all the houses of Castile ; 
the second, more austere, in 1688, that of the Dis- 
calced Augustinians or Kecolleots, extended to the 
Spanish colonies, tho W. Indies, and the Philip- 
pines. There wore reforms also in France, among 
which must be mentioned that of the ‘Petits 
Augustins.’ Some of these congregations had 
flourishing missions in the E. and W. Indies, in 
Mexico, Peru, China, Japan, and India. In 
Spain, where they were always more prosperous 
than in any of the other provinces, the reformed 
An^istinians were favoured by Philip ii. Among 
oel^rated Augustinians we may mention St. 
Thomas of Villanova, Panvini, Lupus, Lancillot, 
Noris, Luis de Leon, one of the greatest writers 
in Spain, and Florez. 

From the 15th cent, onwards efforts were made 
by the Augustinians to bring about the reform 
of their order in Germany. One of these efforts 
at reform— that of Andreas Proles (t 1503) — w'as 
extended under his successor Johann von Staupitz 
by the desire of the pope to all the Augustinian 
friars of N. Germany. Seven houses opposed the 
reform, among them the monast-ory of Erfurt, to 
which Martin Luther belonged. The apostasy 
of Luther brought about tho ruin of the Augiis- 
tinians in Germany. Many followed the arch- 
Itoformer in his revolt against the Church. But 
some of these German Augustinians were, on the 
contrary, determined opponents of tho Reformation. 
In 1526 the communities that had remained faith- 
ful to the Roman Catholic Church were united to 
the province of Lombardy. 

In France the Revolution of 1789 struck another 
blow at the Augustinians and destroyed the 
greater part of the 157 monasteries, while in Spain 
the Revolution of 1835 closed 105 out of 163. 

In recent years the Augustinians have begun to 
flourish once again. Leo XIII. endeavoureti to 
bring about greater unity among them in 1896. 
New constitutions were drawn up, and the order 
was divided into 23 provinces, distributed among 
two congregations, and it numbers about 2300 
members. In Rome the Augustinians possess the 
church of St, Agostino. The famous Angelica 
library formed by one of their friars, Angelo Kocca 
(t 16^), is now a public library. They have also, 
at Genazzano, in the neighbourhood of Rome, a 
celebrated place of pilgrimage. 

Other saints of the order worthy of mention are 
St. Nicholas of Tolentino (t 1305) and St. John a 

S. Faciindo (t 1479). Among its members must 
also be reckoned a certain number of theologians, 
dogmatic and moral, of erudites, and of mission- 
aries.* The Assumptionists, who form a branch of 
tho Augustinian orner, are treated below, p. 708*.* 

The bull ‘ Licet Ecclosiae Catholicae ’ which in 
1256 united the Hermits of St. Augustine in a 
single order was not enforced against tho nuns. 
Each convent remained autonomous. To this con- 
gregation belonged St. Juliana of Mt. Cornillon 
at Li4ge (t 1258). The reform known as the 
Recollects was one of its branches. 

After the four great mendicant orders come a 
number of others known as the lesser mendicant 
orders. We have given a list of these above (I. 5) 
and can speak here only of the principal ones, 
’riio greater number of them follow the Rule of 
St. Augustine. 

1 Cf. for dctailn Heimbuoher, !i. 186 ff. 

‘-i See list given in Ilcimbucher, U. 190 ff. 

3 A. Lubin, Orhis A ugxutinlanxu^, Paris, 1672 ; Pierre deSa I nte 
] r(>16ne, de Vhi»t. det AuguHint d^ohatut^a, Rouen, 1672 ; 

ii.Myot, iii. Iff.; Heimbucher, if. 177 ff. ; Besse, ' Augustin, Regie 
cic S.,' in Diet, de ThM. cath.; Chevalier, t.vv. * Augustins, 
<.hanoiiios r^guliers,' * Augustins, ordre d'ermites.' 


5. Trinitarians.— The Trinitarians (or Order of 
the Blessed Trinity for the Redemption of Captives) 
were founded by St. John de Matha and St. Felix 
de Valois, at Cerfroid in the diocese of Meanx, in 
1198. The object of this order was to ransom the 
numerous Christian captives taken by the Moors 
and Muhammadans. Its members follow the Rule 
of St. Augustine, and tho observance prescribed by 
their constitutions is very severe. The members 
were obliged to be ready to oiler themselves as 
slaves to the Moors in exchange for the captives 
whom they desired to ransom. The Trinitarians 
were appro ve<l by Innocent III., and soon took 
root in France, Italy, Germany, England, Ireland, 
Spain, and later in America. The order possessed 
800 houses. The name of Mathurins, by which the 
Trinitarians are sometimes known, came from 
their monastery of St. Mathurin in Paris. A 
reform of tho order was inangurated in Spain, that 
of the Discalced Trinitarians. Members of this 
order delivered 900,000 captives from the clutches 
of the Moors. Their work received the praise 
even of Voltaire. Since the Revolution the order 
has greatly declined. It possesses the Convent of 
St. Chrysogonus in Rome. The Trinitarians 
offered tlieinsolves to Leo xili. for the work of 
ransoming the slaves of Africa.' 

6. Order of Mercy. — Another order founded 
with tho same object as the Trinitarians was that 
of Montjoie in ^ain, but it had only a short 
existence (1180-1221) and was incorporated, after 
a term of 40 years, with the Order of Calatravn. 
In 1218, however, St. Peter Nolasco founded in 
Spain an order that was to become a rival of the 
Order of the Blessed Trinity. This was tlie Order 
of Our Lady of Mercy (de la Mercede), whence tho 
name of Mercedarians, or Fathers of Mercy. Like 
the Trinitarians, the Mercedarians devoted them- 
selves to the work of ransoming captives — those 
taken by the pirates of Barbary— and were occupied 
also in the service of the ffalley-slaves and in 
missions to the heathen. Tneir special field of 
operation lay in Morocco, whereas that of tiie 
Trinitarians was in Tunis and Algeria. The Order 
of Mercy was approved by Gregory IX. Tn origin 
it was a military order composed 01 knights, chap- 
lains, and serving brethren. The name of St. 
Raymund Nonnatus is one that is miotod with 
:»ride by the order. Tho Rule of St. Augustine is 
followed, whence the Mercedarians have sometimes 
been reckoned among the Augustinians.* 

7. Servites.— The Order of the Servants of Mary, 
or Servites, so called from tlieir special devotion t.o 
the Blessed Virgin, was founded in 1233 on Monte 
Senario, near Florence, by seven members of seven 
patrician families of the city. The Rule is that 
of St. Augustine together with special constitu- 
tions which were approved in 1249. St. Philit) 
Benizi was the fifth general of the order. It 
was on the point of being suppressed in 1274 in 
conse(](uence of the e<lict of the 4th Lateran 
Council renewed by the 2nd Council of Lyons, 
but it was finally approved by Benedict xi. 
in 1304. It spread abroad in France, Spain, 
Hungary, Bohemia, Poland, and even as far as 
India. In 1910 tho order numbered 700 members 
and 62 monasteries.* 




1 M. Omelin, ' Die Literatur zur Oesch. der beiden Orden SS. 
Trinitatis und B. Marin dp Mercede, ' Serapeum, xxxl. [1870] 
81-94, 97-110, 118-128, 129-140 ; Cali xte de la Providence, Cor- 
aairea et ridempteun^ Lille, 1884 ; P. Deelandres, LVrdre dee 
Trinitaim, Paris, 190.S. 

3 F. de Oulmeran, Drew Jffiet. de la orden de Nueatra Seflori 
de la Merced^ Valencia, 1691 ; J. A. Oari y Siumell, Biblioteca 
Mereedaria, Barcelona, 1876; Omelin, in Serapeum, xxxl. 
120-140 ; H^lyot, i. p. 1111 ; Heinibuvher. 11. 212 ff. 

^CAroriicon rerwn totiue eaeri ordinia Servorum B.M.V. 
ab an. ltS8 ad an, 1666, ed. Michaele Pocx^iantl, Florenoe, 1667, 
>1616; A. Gianins, Annalet eaeri ordinia Servorum 
2 vols., do. 1618-22, SLucoa, 1719-25; Hilyot, ill. 294-823; 
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CoDHidered as belonging to the mendicant orders 
are also certain congregations of women which 
follow the Rule of St. Aiignstine. Chief among 
these are tlie following.^ 

8. The Brigittine Order, founded by St. Brigit 
of Sweden (f 1373), resembles in some respects that 
of b'ontevrault (see art. Monasticism, vol. viii. p. 
796). In each convent there were 60 nuns governed 
by an abbess, who had also under her jurisdiction, 
in a separate house, 13 priests, 4 deacons, and 8 
lay brothers. There were houses of the order in 
Norway and Sweden, Flanders, Prussia, Poland, 
Russia, and England. There exist now only 9 
convents, 8 in Germany, Holland, and Spain, 
and 1 in England— the last a pre- Reformation 
foundation. 

9. The Ursulines, founded at Brescia in 1537 by 
St. Angola Merici, devote themselves to Christ- 
ian education. St. Charles Borronieo gave them 
luH prote(!tion. They were very successful. In 
France alone in 1789 there were 350 convents with 
9000 members. At present there are about 7000 nuns 
in some 300convent8 scattered throughout the world. 

10. Order of the Annunciation, or Annunciades. 
—This order is divided into three branches : the 
Annunciades of Lombardy (or Sisters of St. 
Ambrose), founded at Pavia in 1408, the Annunci- 
ades of Italy (or Celestial Annunciades), founded 
in 1604 near Genoa, the Annunciades of France, 
founded hy the Blessed Jeanne de Valois (f 1605), 
daughter of Louis XI. 

XI. Order of the Visitation of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary.— These sisters, who also follow the Rule of 
St. Augustine, de.serve a place to themselves in 
the history of the religious orders, both on account 
of their founders, St. Francis de Sales and St. Jane 
Frances de Chantal, and on account of the special 
spirit of the order and the wonderful fervour shown 
by its niernbors during the early years of the 
foundation. 

IV. Clerks regular, — 1 . Jesuits. — In order 
of time the Theatincs, Barnabites, and Somaschi 
rank before the Jesuits; but in numlxir and im- 
portance in tile history of the Church the Jesuits 
(Hjciipy without dwput-o the first place among the 
clerks regular. See art. Jesuits. 

2. Theatines,— Founded at Rome in 1624 by St. 
Gaetano di Tiene (f 1647) and the celebrated 
Cardinal Carafl'a, afterwards i*ope Paul IV. (1656), 
the Theatines are in order of time the first society 
of clerks regular. From his entry into the ranks 
of the clergy, Gaetano was possessed with the 
desire of forming a community of zealous priests 
for tlie service of God and the work of preaching. 
He foundtMl first the Society of Divine Love, then 
that of the Theatines,® which closely resembled 
the former foundation, but hod a stricter Rule. 
Its object Avas the renovation of the priestly and 
apostolic life by means of prayer, the practice of 
poverty, and study. All its members were to be 
priests. Poverty was to be observed to an extra- 
ordinary degree and in an altogether new manner. 
The society must possess no revenues, and must 
not a.sk alms like the mendicant orders, but simply 
accept whatever was ottered to it. It was approved 
by Clement VIT. in 1624, who gave to its members 
the privileges of the Lateran Canons. He decided, 
moreover, that (he Theatines should take solemn 
vows, follow the Rule of St. Augustine, and elect 
their superiors every three years. Caratt'a was the 
first superior elected. The sack of Rome by the 
soldiers of Charles V. obliged the Theatines to 
leave the city for a time and to establish them- 

B. M. Mayr, ‘a«rviten/ in Wetzer-Welte*, xl. 204 ff. ; 
Ueiuibucher, ll. 218 ff. 

1 For coti(crot;atlon8 of women oooupitKl with the education of 
girls see l)elow. 

2 The name * Theatino ' coinos from Theate (Chieti), a city of 
the Abruzzi of which Garafta was bishop. 


selves at Venice and at Naples. Towards the end 
of the 16th cent they had houses in many of the 
towns of Italy. In tne 17th cent, they were very 
numerous in France and in other parts of Christen- 
dom. They exercised a salutary influence on the 
reform of the clergy and of Christian society in 
general, hy means 01 their preaching, teaching in 
the confessional, and visitation of the sick, and by 
prayer and study. They had nii.^sions in A rinenia, 
Mingrelia, Circassia, etc. Their constitutions, 
drawn up by Caratta, eventually underwent certain 
modifications. In 1688, at the incentive of Pope 
Sixtus V., a general was elected for the whole order. 
The general chapter is held at Rome every six 
years. Among their distinguished members must 
lie mentioned, besides the two founders, Verano, 
St. Andrew Avellino, Toniasi, Merati, ete.^ 

3 . Barnabites.— The Theatines served as a model 
for other congregations founded soon after and also 
having as their object the reformation of the clergy. 
Chief among these congregations are the Barna- 
bites, founded in 1530 at Milan by St. Antonio 
Maria Zaccaria. Nowc.days their mother house is 
at Ban Carlo in Catinari in Rome. To them were 
also conceded the privileges of the Lat oran Canons 
Regular. The name Barnahite is derived from 
one of their principal houses at Milan, B. Barnabas.® 
See, further, art. Barnabites. 

4 . Somaschi. — This order was founded In 16.32 
by St. Jerome Kmiliani and devotes itself chiefly to 
the education of orphans and the care of the poor 
and the sick. Somascha was the hermitage where 
the founder wrote his Rule and whence the name 
is derived. The Somaschi endeavoured unsuccess- 
fiilly to amalgamate with the Society of Jesus in 
1647, and then with the Theatines ; in the latter 
case they succeeded, but the union lasted only 
eight years. St. Charles Borronieo was one of 
their protectors.* 

5 * Camillians.— The Camillians were founded to 
care for the sick hy St. Camillus de Lellis (f 1614). 
They rendered the greatest service in the hospitals 
and became renowned for their courage and charity 
during the plague, cholera, and other epidemics 
that devastated Italy.* 

6 . Piarists. or Scolopes (a contraction of their 
full title ‘Cleri reguhires scholarum piarum’). — 
This order was founded by St. Joseph Calasnnz 
(t 1648). Its special work, as its name indicates, 
was the education of children and, in particulni , 
of poor children. It was founded at Rome, whence 
it spread abroad in Italy and in other countries.* 

V. Religious conoregatioss from the 

END OF THE 17TH CENTURY AND SOCIETIES OF 
SECULAR PRIESTS.— KELIGIOUS CONfiHKGA- 
TIONS.— X. Passionists.— The Passionists (Clerici 
j^assionis U.N.J.C.) were founded to honour the 
Passion of Christ. Their founder, St. Paul of the 

1 J. B. del Tiifo, Hitt, della religivne de' Padri rhiericx rerjo- 
lari, 2 vole., Rome, 1609-16; H^lyot, Iv. 71 ff. ; Heimbuchor, lil. 
'^.SBff. ; A. P. Vezzoei, / scrittori de' chierici regolari detti 
Teatini, 2 vole., Rome, 1780. 

2 A. Hiew et V. Madii, Synoptit de clerieorvm regularium S. 
Pauli decollati irutitutiom, Milan, 1682 ; F. M. Ban'lli, Menwrie 
deWorigine , . . ed uominiilluetri in Lettereed in taut ita della 
eonfireg. de* ehierici regolari de S, Paolo, 2 vole., nolo^rna, 
1703-07; Stahl, • Barnabiton,’ in WetzerWelteS, 1. 20 ;M)ff. ; I., 
von Paetor, Oeteh, der Pdpste, Freiburg 1. B., 1886-1913, iv. il. 
626 ff. ; U 6 Iyot, iv. 100 ff. ; Hehnbucher, Hi. 270 ff. 

s J. n. Somcnliue, Cronologia della eongr, dH Smtintrhi dal 
tA8l fino a tuoi tempi (f 1703) ; Hi^Iyot, iv. 223 ; ireiinbiirhor, iii. 
276 ff. ; 0. Kienie, t.v. ‘Somaeker,’ in Wotzcr-Wcltca, xl. 4«6flr. 

<0. licnzo, Annalet religionis clericorum regularium minis- 
traniium infirmit, Naples, 1641 ; 0. Sold, Compendia istnneo 
della religiont de' chienei reg, minittri de gli ii\fermi, MondovI, 
1689; H 6 Iyot, iv. 268 ff.; Helmbucher, ili. 280 ff. ; D. Ucj,d, 
ilemorie ittorice del ven. P. Camilla de Lellit e tuoi chienci 
regolari, 2 vole., Naples, 1676. 

o I). M. Caeaenovae y Banz, Joti de Calatanz y trt Institnto, 
Saragossa, 1904; Knlol, ‘Plarlsten,’ in Wetz«?r-Welti* 8 , Ix. 
2096 ff. ; A. Brendler, Dai Wirken der PP. Piaristen seit ihrer 
Antiedelung in Wien im Kollegium in der Jote/iladt, Vlonti.n, 
1896 ; U 6 lyot, iv. 281 ; Heiiubucher, Hi. 287. 
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Cross (t 1776), was known for his {;reat austerities 
and his zeal for souls. Feme Gleiiient xiv. gave 
them the famous (/liurch or SS. John and Paul in 
liomo. The congregation is spread abroad in 
mailer lands of bf)th the Old and the New World, 
and is divided into thirteen provinces with 1400 
members. The Possionista give themselves to 
preaching and mission work.' 

2 . Redemptorista. — The liedemptorists (Congre- 
gatio SS. Itedemptoris) have as their founder the 
celebrated St. Alfonso Liguori (^.v. ; tl787), whose 
great theological knowledge has won for him the 
title of Doct^jr of the Church, and who exercised 
great influence on the Catholic doctrine and piety 
of his time. The members of his congregation 
devote themselves to the work of preaching in the 
towns and country districts. Like the Passionists, 
the KedempU>rist 8 are spread all over the world. 
'I’hcy number at the present time 4000, possess 
‘215 colleges or hospices, and are divided into 29 
provinces. 

3 . Oblates. — The Oblates (of Mary Immaculate) 
were founded by Mgr. de Mazenod, bishop of 
Marseilles, at the beginning of the 19th century. 
Their vrork is preachin|», the education of the 
clergy, and foreign missions. They have at the 
present day 301 houses and 3110 meiiiliers.* 

4 . Marists.—This congregation was founded at 
Fourvi^res in 1816. The members follow the Rule 
of St. Augustine together with special constitu- 
tions. Like the Oblates, their Avork is preaching 
and foreign missions.^ 

5 . Assumptionists. ~ The Assumptionists were 
founded in 1860 at Nfrnes by P. d’Alzon (t l880). 
Their activity is employed in the direction of 
pilgrimages, the press, mission work, the edu- 
cation 01 cliildren, etc. They form a branch of 
the Augustinian Order, and their oflicial title is 
‘ Augustinians of the Assumption.*^ 

ii. Societies of secular priests. —With these 
congregations may be compared, as regards date of 
foundation, manner of life, and special object, 
certain soidetics of priests, either with or without 
lay brothers (coadjutors), who usually take simple 
vows or aro bound only by a promise. These 
societies, like the aliove religious congregations, 
are employed in the education of the clergy, the 
study of sacred science, preaching, and, some of 
them, in forei^ missions. They have community 
life, but not t!ie choral office, and they are under 
episcopal jurisdiction. 

I. Oratorians. — This congregation has played 
an important i)art in tlio history of the Connter- 
Roforination of tlie lost few centuries. It is 
divided into two branches — the French and the 
Italian. In the Italian Oratory (to which that of 
Kndand oavcs its origdn) each house is autonomous 
and independent, Avhilein theFremdi Oratory they 
are united under a superior-general. The former 
was founded hy St. Philip Nori in Rome, about 
1575, as a soedety of secular priests devoted to the 
exercise of the sacred ministry and to study, under 
the title of ‘ Patres Orat-oni.’ Most illustrious 
among its many Avell-known members is the 
historian Baronins. The names of Aringhi, Bian- 
chini, and Gallandi also deserve mention, while, in 
England, those of Newman and Faber have given 
immortal lustre to the Oratories of Birminoiiam 
and London. Their centre in Rome is the house 
of La Vailic^lla with its magnificent library. The 
French Oratory, founded by Cardinal de B^rulle 
I lleinibucher, ill. 809. 

a R. Streit, ike Kongtegation der PP. OblaUii der IT. J, 
Maria, Hiitifold. 1893 ff. ; Jahresb. der MisHonare OUaten, do. 
1804 ; Annalee de la omg. dee mieeiomiairee oblate, Bar le-Duc, 
1891(1. ; lleimbucher, iii. 888(1. j 

3 0 . Rv:reniont, L’ Annie de VBgliee, 1900, Paris, 1901 ; Helm- | 
buch<T, ill. 889. ! 

-* Miseionedfs Augvetine de filssomption, Paris (periodical) ; ' 
lleiuibuulier, iii. 848. 


in 1611, vied with that of Italy in carrying on the 
work of clerical reform, and presents us with 
names such as de Condren, Bourgoing, Lejeune, 
Jean Morin, Amelotte, Cabassut, Thomassin, 
Richard Simon, Gu4nin, Lamy, Malebranche, 
Lelong, Le Brun, Massillon, Houbigant, Qiiesnel, 
and JJiiguet. At the Revolution the French 
Oratory liad 70 houses and 761 members. There 
were numerous colleges, seminaries, and parishes 
under its control. It was restored in 1852 and 
counts among its members P 6 tetot, Gratry, 
Perraud, Ingold, Largent, Baudrillart, Lecanuet, 
Laberthonnicre, etc. It possessed houses also in 
Belgium and Spain. Tho Italian Oratory, besides 
its offshoot in England, has foundations in Spain, 
Austria, India, and America.' 

The Lazarists, Eudists, and Sulpiciana worked 
along with the Oratorians for the education and 
sanctification of the clergy, and exercise^l them- 
selves in the sacred ministry, preaching, and 
mission work. 

2 . The Lazarists, founded by St. Vincent de 
Paul in 1625, took their name from the priory of 
St. Lazare in Paris, which had been banded over 
to them. They form a congregation under a 
superior-general with assistants, a general (‘hapter, 
and visitors. They have missions in Abyssinia, 
Persia, Mexico, Chile, Tibet, Constantinople, and 
Palestine. They possess 240 houses and .3000 
members. 

3 . The Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul, or 
Sisters of Charity, were founded by that saint 
with tho a 8 .si 8 tance of Mile, de Marillac (Madame 
Le Gras) in 1634. They are the largest of all the ctm- 
gregations of religious women and form an army of 
35,000 members with more than 3600 houses. 
They are to be found in almost all the countries 
of Europe and America and in tlio greater 
number of the colonies. They nurse tho sicsk 
and the poor in hospitals, orphanages, schools, etc. 

4 . The Eudists, lounded by Jean Kudos at Caen 
in 1643, and dispersed at the Revolution, were 
afterwards brought together again and now 
number about 400 members. 

5 « The Sulpicians devote themselves oxeliisively 
to the training of the clergy. Their founder, 
M. Olior (t 1657), belonged to that company of 
zealous priests who were the friends of St. Vincent 
de Paul and Pbre do Condren. In 1003 the Sulidc- 
ians jwBsessed 24 seminaries in France and others 
in Canada and the United States. They niimlier 
al>out 300.* 

6 . The Salesians, founded in 1859 at Turin by 
Don Bosco, are occupied with mission work and 
schools, especially for jHjor cliildren in order to fit 
them for the different trades. I’hey developed 
rapidly, and exercise a wide influence. At the 
death of Don Bosco 130, (X)0 pupils had passed 
through the schools of the institute. In 1888 it bad 
956 members; to-day there are 4137. There are 
34 provinces with 320 hospices, schools, oratorios, 
orpnanages, schools for the arts and crafts, semi- 
naries, printing-presses, and mission-stations. The 
last are found principally in Patagonia, Tien’a del 
Fuego, and other parts of S. America. 

The Sisters of Mary, Help of Christians, or 
Salesian nuns, also founded by Don Bosco, are 
engaged in the education of girls, and number 
more than 2000. They have 250 foundations.* 

1 1 . Marciano, McimrU ietoriche della Congr, dell' Oratorio, 

6 vols., Naplort, ieM)S-1702; H61/ot, vlll. 12(1. ; WsUer-Welte*, 
lx. 2019 ff.; Linzer Quarialeehr. fiir hath. Theol. liv. 
905 ff.; A. Porraud, VOraioire de France au XV IP et au 
XV/IP sikde^, Paris, 1866; M. Adry, 'Gesch. der Oratorlaner 
in Frankroich' (ed. H. ReuohUn), in Zeiteehr. fUr hist. Theol, 
1869; A. Ingold, Bibliothhque oratorienne, 18 vole., Pari*, 
1880 ff. ; H61.vot, vill. 53 ff. ; Heimbaoher, iii. 418 ff. 
a H%ot, viii. 169 ff. ; Hoimbucher, iii. 442 ff. 
s Brevi noUtie eu Dm Boeeo e eulle opere Salesiane, Man 
Benigno, Cavaneoe, 1906 ; Heimbuoher, iii. 491 . 
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7. Paulists. — In 1857-59 Thoniaa Hecker, with 
a number of companions, left the Kedemptorists, 
to whoso congregation he belonged, in order to 
fouiul a new missionary society — that of the Paul* 
iats—whose principal object sliould be the con- 
version of Protestants in America by means of 
sermons, lectures and public discussions, the press, 
and social work. Tlie number of converts made 
by the society from 1898 to 1904 was 1485 ; in the 
year 1906 alone it exceeded 1000. The society has 
tO'day about 100 memberB,' 

There are many other less important Hocicties of 
priests, formed on the above models. For a list of 
these see Heiiiibucher, iii. 519 11'. 

VI. Missionary societies, — Many of the 
congregations enumerated in the precotfing para- 
graphs possess, as we have seen, missions in infidel 
lands. Those with which we are now concerned, 
while closely resembling the above in their organiza- 
tion and manner of life, are dedicated either ex- 
clusively or at least principally to this foreign 
mission work. 

X. Society of the Foreign Missions. — Most 
important among these is the ' Society of the 
Foreign Missions founded at Paris, Rue du Bac, 
in 16(50-83, by Mgr, Pallu, Vicar Apostolic of 
Tongkin^,an<l Mgr, L. dehiMotto, Vicar Apostolic 
of Cochin-China. During the Revolution the 
seminary was closed, but it was re- 0 |)ened in 
1820. At the present day the society po-ssesses 
34 missions, erus(!opal sees, vicariates, and pre- 
fectures apostolic, numbers among its members 34 
bishops, 1700 European missionaries, 710 native 
priests, 0279 sisters, and has numerous colleges, 
schools, hospitals, and other establishments. It 
has, in all, 1700 European members. Before 1869, 
20 of its members gained the crown of martyrdom. 
Its chief missions are in Manchuria, Tibet, Korea, 
China, and dapan.* 

2. The Society of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus 
and Mary is better known as the Fathers of 
Piepus from the Rue de I’icpus in Paris, whore 
the mot her house wa.s opened in 1805 by the Abb6 
Coudrin (t 1837). Its chief work was at first the 
education of poor children. It then liecame 
possessed of seminaries and finally took mi mission 
work, and has missions in Oceania— the Marquesas 
Islands, New Ouinea, the Marshall Islands, and 
Tahiti. The society numbers about 000, has 12,000 
pupils in its schools, 350 mission stations, and 6 
nospltals.' 

3. The Fathers of the Holy Ghost wei e formed 
in 1848 by the amalgamation of the Society of the 
Holy Ghost (founded in 1707) with that of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, founded by Franyois 
Libermann. They possess missions iu Senegam bia, 
French Guinea, Nigeria, Congo, Zanzibar, Mau- 
ritius, and Madagascar. Tliey have abso semi- 
naries, of which the best knowm is tlio French 
Seminary in Rome. The statistics of the congre- 
gation give 1643 members, 9 missionary bisliops, 
and 203 foundations.^ 

4. The Congregation of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, or Fathers of Scheut, was founded at the 
town 01 that name in Belgium in 1863. It is an 
exclusively missionary soc^iety. Destined princi- 
pally for the missiun in China and Mongolia, the 
society has nevertheless mWons in a part of the 
Belgian (yongo. In China more than ten of its 
members have already sulFercd martyrdom. The 
Fatlsers of Sellout take simple vows. They number 

1 Heimbucter, iil. 498 ff. 

*<<A. Launa.v, Hint, ahiirale df la SocUU deg misHons 
Hrangiretf, s'vols., Pam, 1891, IlUt. det rntsftoru de Vtnde, 
5 vol».. do. 1898, des muaiong de Chine, do. 1907-09; 
Heimbucher, iil. 458-468. 

Heimbucher, Hi. 471 fl. 

*» Die Kongr. der Vdter wm lleiX, Oeitt, Cologne , 1906 ; J . B. 
Pitra, Vir. du vinirable servileur de Dieu Francoit Marie Paul 
Libermann^, Parle, 1882; Heimbucher, HI. 477 IT. 


at present nearly 600. In their dilferent missions 
there are 66,00() Catholics, nearly 60,000 catechu- 
mens, 228 churches or cliapels, and 291 schools 
with more than 8000 pupils.^ 

5. The Society ot Saint Joseph for Foreign 
Missions.— In England Roman Catholics have 
also seminaries fur missionaries. In 1866 Father 
(later (cardinal) Vaughan foundeil the above 
society of priests and laymen at Mill Hill near 
London. The field of their labours lies chiefly 
among the negroes of Africa, America, and the 
Indies. They have novitiate houses in the 
United States, Holland (Rosendaal), and the 
Tyrol (Brixeii), where uiissionarics from every 
nation receive their training. They have missions 
in Madras, Borneo, Uganda, the Congo, the Philip- 
pines, and New Zealand, where they have already 
met with great success.* 

6 . The Society of Our Lady of Africa in Algeria 

was founded by Cardinal Lavigerie. This title 
miecdily gave place to the popular name White 
Fathers, given to the missionaries on account of 
the white humous and cassock worn by them. 
Their object is the evangelization of the pagan 
population of Africa. They have had a rapid 
success. Soon after their foundation in 1K68 they 
established Christian colonics of native orphan.s 
gathered together by Cardinal Lavigerie, which 
resembled, to a great extent, the famous ‘reduc- 
tions’ of PaniLmay. Their mi.ssionary activity 
embraces the Sahara, Morocco, the Sudan, Central 
Africa, and Tunisia, and has extended beyond the 
eonhnes of Africa as far as Syria and Palestine, 
not to mention their seminaries and colleges at 
Jerusalem, Carthage, Mechlin, Antwerp, Rome, 
Paris, Lille, Marseilles, etc. According to the 
latest statistics, they possess in these ditterent 
countries 168 c-stablishments, 1706 schools with 
more than 70,000 children, 310 charitable founda- 
tions, such Rs orphanages, hospitals, leper-houses, 
etc., where more than 800,000 sick persons, aban- 
doned children, and old people are careci for. They 
numlier 880 memliers, among whom are 9 bisliops 
and 350 sisters. Travellers who liave visited their 
missions speak with great praise of their zeal and 
the success of their methods. Several of theii 
missionaries have published interesting vurks on 
the language and customs of the tribes evangelized 
by them.* 

7. The Society of the Divine Word was 
founded in 1876 by Arnold Janssen at »Steyl in 
Holland. From its very beginning this society has 
been in the front ranks of mission societies. For 
the training of its missionario.s it posHes.scs a course 
of studies extremely well organized at Vienna, 
Rome, and elsewhere. The scientific works pro- 
duced by its members on the language and religion 
of savage tribes have a very high reputation. I'liey 
publish reviews in German, Spanish, English, and 
Ghinese, of which the best-known is Anthropoa. 
’I’hey also possess printing-presses. 

There is a congregation of sisters attached to 
the society known as Servants of the Holy Gliost.^ 

8. The Society of the Divine Saviour.-- Similar 
to the above society, this institute (also, like it, of 
Gorman origin) was founded in Rome in 1881. It 
has missions in India, the United States, and 
Brazil (with 36 stations). There are also Sisters 
of the Divine Saviour or Salvnt^irian Sisters. 'I’liis 
society has a priTiting-pre.s8 in Rome for tlie print- 
ing and spreading of uatliolic literature.® 

1 Heimbucher, ill. 600 ff. 

^ Die hath, Miaeimitm, xxxil. (1903-04] 241 ff. ; St. Joseph's 
Foreign Miemmary Advocate, Mill Hill, 188.3 ff.; St. Joeeft 
Miesionebote, Brixon, 1896 ff. ; Heinibiichur, iil. 602 ff. 

^ Bulletin dee mieeioyie d’A/rique dee Pl'ree blance, Pariii; 
A I’Aeeaut dee paye nigree, do. 1884 ; Helmbuclier, ill. 
604 ff. 

* Heimbucher, iii. 610ff. » lb. iii. 510 fT. 
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VII. TSACmUG BROTHERS AND CONGREGA- 
TIONS OF RELIGIOUS WOMEN, TkaCHINQ 
BROTHERS.— Evor Since the 17th oent. there has 
existed an apostolate for tlie ednoatlon of the 
poorer classes. For this purpose new oon^ega- 
tiuns have been formed whose members are simply 
‘brothers,’ bound usually, and even by vow, to 
give up all idea of aspiring to the priesthood. 
These brothers take simple vows, sometimes only 
temporary, and their activity is consecrated to 
the work of teaching, and especially of educating 
the poorer classes of society. 

The Brothers of the Christian Schools, or 
Christian Brothers (to nve them the name by 
which they are commonly known), is the best known 
of these institutes. They were founded by St. 
John Baptist de la Salle (1681-84) and have since 
serve<l as a model for many other societies of the 
same nature. Before the founder’s time there had 
been several similar attempts, notably that of 
St. Joseph Calasanz, none of which was so suc- 
cessful. The success of the Christian Brothers is 
due, no doubt, in the first place to the sanctity of 
their founder, his wonderful power of initiative, 
the excellence of his educational methods, and the 
wisdom and solidity of the constitutions that he 
gave to his congregation. At his death in 1719, in 
spite of the opposition of the Jansen ists, school' 
masters, and others, his institute numbered 274 
brothers and possessed 27 houses and 122 schools 
with abtiut 10,000 pupils. It spread rapidly 
l>eyond Franco and founded primary schools, 
schools for the arts and crafts, agricultural schools, 
orphanages, and young men’s societies in England, 
Ireland, Italy, Spain, Austria, Africa, the United 
States, and S. America. In 1904 there wore 15,472 
brothers, 2019 schools, and 326,000 students. The 
superior-general and his twelve assistants are 
olecte<l by the general chapter, which is composed 
(beside.*! the above) of the procurator-general, the 
secretary general, the procurator of Rome, the 
provincial visitors, deputies from each district 
chosen by the professea members, and sometimes 
former superiors or assistants. The twelve assist- 
ants form the ruling authority and are placed over 
the diflerent nations. 

It is unnecessary to do more than mention 
the names of the other institutes of teaching 
brothers, since all aro formed on the model of the 
Christian Brothers of St. John Baptist de la Salle, 
pursue the same object, and make use of the 
same methods. Among the principal are the 
Irish Christian Brothers (an in(iependent founda- 
tion), the Brothers of the Society of Mary, or 
Marianists, in France, the Brothers of Christian 
Doctrine in Ix)rraino, the Brothers of Christian 
Instruction founded by Father Jean-Mario-Robert 
de Lamennais, the Brothers of St. Gabriel, and 
those of St. Vincent de Paul in Franco, the Jose- 
phites in Belgium, etc. For those congregations 
and for their bibliography of. Hoimbuoher, iii. 
35611. 

ii. CONOKKOATIONS OF RELIGIOUS WOMEN.— 
The greater number of the older orders have seen 
arise side by side with them foundations for women 
.subject to the same Rule and inspired by the same 
^irit. Thus we have the Benedictine nuns, the 
Cistendans and Trappistines, Franciscans, Carmel- 
ites, Angustinians, and Recollects, besides the 
various orders of canonesses. These foundations 
arc usually in close connexion with and dependent 
on the oruers to which they are afhliated and, as 
far as the Rule and constitutions are concerned, 
possess no original characteristics of their own.* 
But from the 16th cent, onwards we find that, 
apart from certain institutes already referred 

1 Wo have drawn attention above (p. 707*) to certain exoep- 
tionf»e.{;r., the nuiin of Fontevruult, the Briglttines, etc. 


to In treating of the Salesians, the White 
Fathers, and others, the greater number of sister- 
hoods or societies of religious women tliat have 
arisen since that period are entirely independent 
of any existing order of men. These institutes 
deserve a special place to themselves in the histoiy 
of religious orders, since many of them owe their 
foundation to original ide^ and possess in their 
annals many an interesting page. But in an 
article like the present it is impossible to enter 
into a detailed history or even to give a complete 
list of these congregations ; a few of the principal 
names must sumce. 

X. The Sisters of Wisdom were founded in 
the year 1708 by Grignon de Montfort. Like the 
Sisters of Chanty,* they devote themselves to the 
education of the poorer classes, to the service of 
hospitals, and to every work of mercy. In number 
about 6400, they are to be found in nearly every 
one of the Christian nations. The centre of their 
congregation is at St. Lauren t-sur-Sbvres. 

2. Sisters of Evron.— This institute was founded 
in the 17th cent, at Evron in the department of 
Mayenno, France. Their work is chiefly the 
education of children, but they also look after the 
sick. 

3. The Sisters of Nevers were founded in the 
17th cent, by a Benedictine monk, J. B. de 
I^aveync. They devote themselves to the care of 
the sick and to the education of poor children. 
The institute numbers about 2200 sisters. 

4. The Sisters of the Good Shepherd were 
founded in the 17th century. Tlie congregation 
was re-organized at Angers by Marie de Ste. 
Euphrasie Pelletier and possesses houses of refuge 
for women and young girls. In 1906 tliey had 248 
houses and 7400 members. 

The beginning of the 19th cent, witnessed a 
wonderful increase in now foundations of religious 
women. We give hero some of the most inipoi^n t. 

5. The Sisters of Nazareth were founded in 
1820 by Madame de la Rochefoucauld. They 
are an institute of teaching and nursing sisters. 
They have houses in France, Palestine, and Syria. 

6. The Little Sisters of the Poor were founded 
at St. Servan in Brittany for the care of the poor 
and of the aged. In 1906 they had 6400 memuers 
occupied with the care of more than 40,000 sick or 
old people, in 290 hospitals. 

7. The Society of the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
was founded by Madame Barat (t 1865) in Pans and 
has 142 schools and 6500 members. 

8. The Sisters of St. Joseph of Cluny were 
fouiuled for the education of young girls and poor 
children by Madame A. M. Javouhey. In 1886 they 
had more than 300 hou.'^es (several of whicli are 
situated in missionary countrleB) and 4000 mem- 
bers. 

For all those congregations cf. Heiinbucher, 
iii. 370 ff., 655 ff. 

VIII. Organization,--!, Internal organiza- 
tion.— The constitutional history of the rdigious 
orders may be divided into two periods : (1) the 
3rd to the 13th cent., and (2) the 13th to the 20th 
century. 

(1) In the first period religious life' presents an 
aspect of 'great simplicity, and appears in only 
two distinct forms or types— the lierniits, wlio 
lived alone, and the oenooites, who lived in com- 
munity. Somewhat later we find certain forms of 
religious life in which the eremitical and the ceno- 
bitical elements wore combined — c.y,, the Camal- 
dolese, Carthusians, and Vallombrosians. The 
canons, especially in the earlier part of their 
history, are hardly to be distinguislied from the 
monks (cenobites), at lea.st as far as their constitu- 
tion is concerned. The military orders form a 
1 For the Sieten of Charity see above, p. 708^ 
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class apart. They came into existence, moreover, 
only towards the end of this period, and may be 
regarded as an exceptional form of religious life. 
Hence it may be said that, during the first nine or 
ten centuries of its existence, the religious state 
was characterized by its uniformity. We find 
everywhere the same life either under the monastic 
(eremitical or cenobitical) or under the canonical 
rule. There are, as yet, no distinct * orders* or 
congregations ; each monastery forms, with its 
superior and various ofiicials, a unit of its own, 
autonomous and independent of any higher mon- 
astic authority. The nrst attempt to unite monas- 
teries together in a kind of federation was made in 
the 9th cent, by St. Benedict of Aniane.^ But it 
was unsuccessful and can hardly be regarded as 
oven the l)eginningH of a congregation. Cluny, in 
the 11th cent., had more success, and united those 
monasteries which accepted its reform in a very 
close union under the supreme authority of the 
abbot of Cluny as head of the ‘ order.* Under this 
authority the autonomy of the monasteries— of 
those, at least, that depended directly on the great 
abbey — almost completely disappeared. The 
reform of Citoaux was inspired by a principle of 
centralization diilering from that of Cluny, but 
tending towards the same result. The close union 
of monastery with monastery was assured by 
means of a hierarchical organization that sub- 
mitted some houses to the authority of others, 
while the unity of the whole order was guaranteed 
by the institution of general chapters, visitors, and 
a 'Superior-general. This tendency towards cen- 
tralization continued and increased from the 13th 
to the 20th century. 

(2) The second period presents certain now char- 
acteristics. In su ustance the religious life remains 
the same as in the earlier period, but new forms 
begin to arise. We have now the foundation of 
the mendicant orders, or friars, whose life is very 
different from that of the monks. The clerks 
regular, again, who came into being in the 16th 
cent., diller as much from the friars as the latter 
from the monks. Certain congregations founded 
during the period from the IGth to the 20th cent. 
—e.g.f the ISulpicians, Oratorians, and the various 
missionary societies — form a new class distinct 
from the dorks regular. The congregations of 
religious women founded independently of any of 
the existing orders of men are a still more striking 
development of the religious state. The tendency to 
centralization is cmpliiisized more and more during 
the course of this period of history. The friars have 
a superior-general, general chapters, visitors, pro- 
vincials. The monastery, which in the preceding 
period represented the unit of monastic organization, 
loses all autonomy. The superior of each convent 
is elected, generally speaking, every three years. 
Often the nomination of the officials, or at least of 
some of them, is not in his hands. He is, in fact, 
but tlie representative (and that for only a short 
eriod) of an authority whose scat is elsowhere. 
'he * religious’ themselves are not permanently 
attached to any one house, but can bo sent from 
one to another of the houses of the order. These 
houses are united to form a province under the 
authority of a provincial. The various provinces 
united together form the order, which is governed 
by a superior-general and a general chapter, com- 
posed, in most cases, of the provincials and dele- 
gates elected by eacli province. The centralizing 
process reacheo its perfection in the 16th cent, 
with the Society of Jesus (see art. Jesuits), which 

^ For those alteiupts and for the origin of the congregations 
c!f. U. Bcrllfere, ‘ IjCS Uhapitrea gL4i6rauxde I'Ordro St. liunuit 
avant le IV® oonclle de I^atran (1215),* * Iie»ChapitreBgdn6raux 
O.S.B. du XIII« au XV" sifecle,’ in R$rm DdrUdicttne, vill. 
118011 26B-2ft4, ix. (18021 645-567, xvlll. (lOOll 864-808, xix. 
11902] 88-76, 208-278, 874-411, xxii. [19061 377 ff. 


has served, at least in its general outlines, as a 
model for a great many religious orders and has 
even been adopted to a certain extent by some of 
the older orders. 

At the same time, it must be remarked that this 
law of centralization was not absolute, and it must 
not be forgotten that at this time certain societies 
were founded— s. a., the Sulpicians or Oratorians— 
in which the bonds of union between the different 
communities were, as in earlier times, of a more 
or less elastic nature. Besides this, the general 
tendency towards centralization did not exclude 
another tendency which, at first sight, would 
seem to be oppos^ to it— namely, the tendency to 
develop new forms of religious life. This is, in 
fact, one of the most striking characteristics of 
the period with which we are concerned. 

Down to the 13th cent., as we have already 
seen, all * religions ’ were either monks or canons, 
the latter scarcely diflbring at all in their mode of 
life from the former. In each monastery a similar 
life was lived and practically the same Kule was 
followed, and yet, tnanks to that autonomy which 
was the law of primitive monasticism, each 
monastery (especially before the new state of 
affairs introduced by Cluny and Citeaiix) possessed 
its own special physiognomy. Tlie foundation of 
* orders* like the Camaklolese, the Carthusians, 
the Vallombrosians, and the orders of Fontevrault 
and of Citeaux brought new ideas into the old 
conception of religious life. The hospitallers, 
military orders, and mendicant orders (Dumiuicans 
and Franciscans) accentuated still more the grow- 
ing tendency to variety, so much so that a reaction 
took place, and councils and popes in the 13th 
cent, issued decrees forbidding all further founda- 
tions^— a vain attempt. The movement was too 
strong; first one, then another new order— the 
Carmelites leading — forced the hand of author- 
ity and obtained recognition, in spite of the decrees 
of councils and of popes. 

From the 16th cent, onwards the older forms of 
religious life seem to have sunk into the baok- 
gruund, and hardly a quarter of a century goes by 
without the foundation of a new order corrcspomi- 
ing to every separate need of society. Tliere are 
orders whose oojcct is to combat tne attacks of 
heresy, orders for the education of youth, orders 
for the care of the sick, preaching orcters, mission- 
ary orders, etc. In the 19tli cent, it seems os 
though every sluice-gate had been opened to the 
flood, and the miilti^ication of orders attained to 
such a pitch that frosh attempts wore made at the 
Vatican Council to set a limit to this love of 
novelty. At the same time efforts were made to 
amalgamate diflerent religious families having the 
same object and to reunite those which had oeen 
divided into diflerent branches. Hence we see 
that the tendency (perhaps excessive) towards 
centralization was counterbalanced by a tendency 
equally strong towards an excess of individualism. 

2 . Laws. — The laws of each religious order are 
to he found in a species of code known as the Rule. 
Wo have already discussed in art. Mona.sticism 
the origin of the monastic Rules. The chief Rules 
are those of St. Basil, St. Benedict, that! attributed 
to St. Augustine, and that of St. Francis. These 
four may m regarded as the source from which all 
later Rules have been derived and the greater 
number of religious orders have adopted one or 
other of tlieiii. But, since they are usually some- 
what general in character— e.^., the Rule of St. 
Augustine — or because it ha.s become necc-ssary to 
uiodify some of their prescriptions, each order or 
congregation possesses in addition to the Rule its 
own special usages called ‘Constitutions,’ which 

I The 4th Lateran Oouncil (1216) and the 2nd Council of 
I^'ona (1274). 
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have the force of law. It is these constitutions, in 
rcalLly, that givo to each order its special charac* 
teristics ; lienee to attempt a classification accord- 
ing to Knles is not practical. The best-known 
constitutions are those of the Dominicans, the 
(^armelitcH, the Capuchins, the Theatines, and the 
Jesuits. 

3. Dress and costumesJ — It might ))e said with 
some justice tiiat the existence of the various 
tenden(ues above referred to could be gathered 
from the historv of the costume of the religious 
orders alone. From the earliest days a special 
dress was worn by those leading the religious life, 
and this soon became traditional. It consisted of 
a tunic, girdle, scapular with hood, and a cowl, 
stockings, and sandals ; sometimes a kind of 
breeches were also worn. All these garments were 
of an inferior quality (see art. Monasticism). 
Naturally, consitlerable variety existed with regard 
to shape and colour. This costume was the rule 
for many centuries and remains so still for the 
older monastic orders, having undergone but slight 
chang<38 and modifications in the course of time. 
The mendicant orders adopted the monastic dress 
in part— -tunic, girdle, scapular, and hood, cowl, 
or mantle— but attached perhaps greater import- 
ance to the details of shape and colour than the 
early monks. It was the colour of their habit 
that often gave to these ^ reli^ous * the name by 
which they were popularly known. Thus the 
Carmelites were known as the White Friars, from 
the white innntio which they wore; while the 
Dominicans, who wore a black mantle, were called 
Black Friars. In our own day we have the White 
Fathers, as the missionaxy fathers of Algeria are 
called; while the Cellitines bear the name of 
Black Sisters, and the Beguines are called Grey 
Sisters or Blue Sisters, after the colour of their 
habit. Souietimes it is the shape of part of the 
habit that provides the distinctive title. Thus, as 
already mentioned, the Capuchins are so callesi 
from tne special shape of the hood worn by them, 
the Friars of the Sack from the sack-like form and 
stuff of their dress. 

Some orders attribute the special form and colour 
of their habit to a divine vision, as, the Order 
of Mercy. Again, the return to a more strict 
observance of the Rule outwardly symbolized by 
the practice of going barefoot has given the title 
of ' Discalced ’ to the reform in the Carmelite order 
for men and women, and to a number of other 
orders or divisions of orders. 

The military orders adopted a costume that was 
more in keeping with their character and only 
distantly related to that worn by the monks, with 
whom, however, they wore connected by their role 
of life. It was qnite an innovation when the 
clerks regular, in the 16th cent., forsook the 
monastic habit togotlier with so many other mon- 
astic observ.ances and adopted the costume of the 
secular clergy. 

With regard to the nuns and sisters, those who 
lielonged to the older orders adopted, as was but 
natural, a form of the habit worn by the monks or 
friars. The later and modern congregations have, 
on the other hand, too often allowed tnemselves to 
be guided by mere fancy, apart from all tradition. 
On this point, it is said, the Vatican Council had 
also intended to introduce a reform. 

IX. Activity: soisntifjg, literary, 

SOCIAL, ECONOMIC; SERVICES RENDERED BY THE 
RELIGIOUS ORDERS, DIFFERENT WORKS. — We 
have already seen in art. Monasticism that the 
monks had no special object in entering that state 
of life beyond tlieir desire to lead a life in closer 

1 F. Hdyot and V. Fhilippon de la Madelaine, UUt. 
coatUTMs aea ot'drta numatstiqves, religieux et militairvs, 8 vols., 
Farw, 1839-42 ; ct. also H61yot and Bonanni, opp. eitf. 


conformity with the spirit of the gospel. But by 
force of circumstances and from the fact that both 
manual and intellectaal work had from the begin- 
ning a special place in monastic life, they were led 
to develop their external activity and thus to 
exercise considerable influence on society at large. 
The monasteiy became in most cases a centre of 
civilization as well as of religious life and often a 
flourishing city rose up around it Many monas- 
teries had their schools of literature, and of 
LTammar, their song-schools, and their schools 
for the arts and crafts. Libraries that often 
became famous were formed in the cloister. It 
was in the monasteries that MSS were copied and 
preserved. Thus they were for centuries a refuge 
lor the sciences and the arts. The clearing of 
forests, the making of roads, brid^, and canals, 
the cultivation of the wide lands that belonged to 
them— all this was the work of the monks. It 
was in the cloister, too, that the great missionaries 
who went forth to conquer the pagan world for 
Christ wore trained — Augustine, Boniface, Adal- 
l^rt, Anschar, and many others. 

In the 13th cent, the social influence of tiic 
monastic order, which had begun to decline, passed 
to the newly-fonnded mendicant orders. The 
latter came into being at a period when Christian 
society, disturbed and upset by the errors of the 
Albigenses and other heretics, had begun its pro- 
cess of disintegration. ^ Their object was precisely 
to arrest this process— in the case of the Domini- 
cans, by means of preaching, and teaching in the 
schools ; in the case of the Franciscans, by means 
of a living example of evangelical poverty and by 
the exercise of the sacred ministry among the 
people. The Carmelites, the Angustinians, and 
the other orders that rose between the 13th and 
15th centuries had their part also in this good 
work. Other orders founded about this time had 
a more special object in view ; for the Order of 
Mercy and the Trinitarians this was the redemp- 
tion of the Christian captives taken by the Moors ; 
for the military orders, the protection of pilgrims 
to the Holy Land and the war to be wagea against 
the forces of Islftm ; for the hospitallers, the care 
of travellers, the poor, the sick, and those stricken 
with leprosy. In the 16th cent., and onwards till 
the 10th, the activity of the religious orders was 
extended still further. The Jesuits set forth to 
fight the battles of the Church with all her foes, 
by moans of their preacthing, their schools, and 
their ^spiritnal direction. The Oratorians, the 
Solpicians, the Eudists, and the Lazarists devote 
themselves more especially to tlie education of the 
clergy. The Theatines, the Barnabites, the Pas- 
sionists, and the Redemptorista show them the 
example of an austere and holy life, and assist 
them in the sacred ministry. The missionary 
societies are spread abroad in every quarter of the 
lobe, to bear the teaching of the gospel to the 
eathen nations. The teaching brothers and sisters 
give themselves to the education of the poorer 
classes of society- -each order or congregation has 
its part to fulfil in the carrying out of the Church’s 
mission on earth. 

We may give here a nSsumti of the services 
rendered to religion and society by the religions 
orders. The mission work and that of preaching 
and teaching, carried out in the earlier period almost 
exclusively by the monks, the canons, and the 
secnlar clergy, is from the 13th cent, in the hands 
of the mendicant orders— the Dominicans, Fran- 
ciscans, and others founded at that time. From the 
I6th cent, the clerks regular, the religious con- 
gregations, and missionary societies — Jesuits, 
liazarists, Assumptionists, tne Fathers of the Holy 
Ghost, etc. — extended far and wide the domains of 
the Church, It was especially in the 19th cent. 
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that the mitiBiunary movement began to spread. 
It is estimated that in 1792 of every 667 men 174 
were Christians. At the present day for the same 
number the proportion is 186 Christians. This 

S rogresB is due to the activity of the inUsionaries.' 

utof 18, (XK) missionaries 16,000 belong to dilFer- 
ent religious orders. Besides these must be 
reckoned 120 congregations of women with 53,000 
Bisters, of whom 10,000 are natives.^ During the 
period of their prosperity the monasteries served 
as schools for cliildren and youths. The 12th cent, 
saw the foundation of the universities, which soon 
gathered round their chairs of learning students 
from every part of Christendom. In these uni- 
versities, after a long and violent conflict, the 
Dominicans, Franciscans, and Carmelites succeeded 
in gaining a foothold and became renowned for 
the Drilliancy of their teaching. In the 16th cent, 
the Jesuits, especially as regards teaching in the 
secondary schools, are found at the head of the 
movement, w hile the societies of teaching brothers 
take up the work of teaching the children of the 
poor tne elements of learning and the various 
trades. Other societies, again, like the Sulpicians 
or Eudists, are founded for the education of the 
clergy, and the congregations of women that con- 
tinually arise devote themselves to that of young 
girls. 

Study, the copying of MSS, and literary work of 
every description remain, to a great extent, the 
prerogative of the monks, but, os time goes on, 
the now orders of mendicant friars, and, later 
still, the clerks regular dispute this prerogative 
with them. Dominicans, Franciscans, Carmelites, 
Augustinians, Jesuits, Oraiorians. Sulpicians, 
Barnabites, and Rodemptorista — all these can 
quote among their memoers the names of theo* 
logians, historians, critics, mystical writers, and 
savants of outstanding merit. 

Special orders or congregations are founded to 
•reach the Word of Gtid to the country people, too 
ong neglected, or to the poorer population of the 
cities and towns— the Lazarists of St. Vincent de 
Paul, the Oratorians of St. Philip Neri, the 
Piarists, the Barnabites, the Redemptorists, the 
Passioiiist?*, etc. 

From the 11th cent, onwards it is chiefly works 
of charity that absorb the activity of the religious 
orders. Full justice has been done to the work of 
mercy carried on in early times by the monasteries 
and to the liberal hospitality shown to pilgrims 
and travellers in the guest-houses and hostelries 
that abounded along all the roads leading to the 
important places of pilgrimage, such as St. James 
of Compostclla, Rocarnadour, Rome, etc., and 
which marke<l out the various stages on the way 
and were to be found especially near bridges and 
ferries.® Besides these there were houses of 
refuge, leper-houses, and other charitable estab- 
lishments that depended on the monasteries, and 
abundant alms in money or in kind were regularly 
distributed at the monastery gates. To give one 
example alone : we find in the Motiastuion Anglic 
canuni and the NotitUi Monastica a list of al^nt 
115 leper- houses in England and Scotland.* The 
11 til c<iiit. and the centuries that follow up to the 
15tii, with the foundation of the orders of hospi- 
tallers alrcatly spoken of and of the ‘Maisons- 
Dieii,’ the ‘HCtels-Diou,* the leper-houses, and 
other charitable institutions, form together a 
glorious chai)ter in the history of Christian charity.® 
Jliit it i4 especially from the 16th cent, onw'ards 

I HUi. matter, exxx. (1902J 911 IT. 

- Cf. H«inibiicher, i. 62. 

3 Ct, RetU6 de$ qaestumi hUtorimut, lx. [18901 95 ff. 

4 Uf. I.. UUetnand, Hut, de la chartU. Paris, ]9(l5i-06. Hi. 841. 
Cf. ib., where mimorous pixxjfs of this wonderful activity in 
wtn kft of charity are given. See also art. Ohabitt, Almwivinu 
(C hristian). 


that the activity of the religious orders in works 
of cliarity is seen at its greatest and is found ready 
to cope with almost eve^ ill that human nature 
is heir to. Vincent de Paul, Camillus de Lellis, 
and John of God are counted among the greatest 
benefactors of the liuman race. As an example 
we may notice that the Brothers of St. Jonn 
of God, popularly recognized in Italy as the 
‘Fate bene fratelli* or ‘Beiifratelli,’ who, besides 
the ordinary vows of religion, Ixmnd themselves by 
a fourth vow to care for tho sick throughout life, 

I iossessed from the 17th cent, and in tlie genera- 
ate of Granada alone 138 hospitals with 4140 beds, 
while in that of Rome they had 165 hospitals with 
7210 beds. 

In the province of charity the conj^regations of 
women exercise a more imjiortant otnee even than 
the orders of men. In 1904 tho statistics give us 
467,000 sisters throughout the world devoted to 
works of mercy— in charge of orphanages, homes, 
hospitals, houses of refuge for penitents and 
Magdalens, infant asylums, homes tor the old, for 
consumptives, and for lepers, and many besides who 
are occupied with the service of prisons.^ 

This is a very incomplete r6sum6 of tho manifold 
activity of the religious orders, but the subject, to 
be fully treated, would require volumes.® 

Litxraturr.— P. H61yot and M. Bullot, Hint, det ortires 
tiwnaaUqttee, religieux ei 8 vola, Paris, 1800 (orig. 

ed. 1714-19) ; the same as a dictionary ; Dictiunnaire dettordren 
rdigUwe, ed. M. Jj. Radiche, 4 voIn., do. 1868-69 (fonnlng sor. 
!. vols. xx.-xxiii. of J. P. ld\gnt^ncycloj)^die thfAtlogique, Paris, 
1844-06); M. Heimbueber, Die Orden und KongrryatiuMn 
der katholiMchen Kirehe^, 8 vola, Paderborn, 1907-08, 1. 71 84, 

* Literatur ul)er die Orden und Kongregationen ' ; cf. literature 
In art. Monahtioism; W. Dngdale, Monaetieon Anglicamnn, 
new ed., 6 vols., London, 1817-80 ; L. Holsteand M. Brockie, 
Codex RegiUarum monaeticarum et canonioarum, 0 vein., 
Augsburg, 1759; C. de Smedt, Introd. peneralis ad fluf. 
Ecdee., Qhent, 1870, ch. v. 'de Dooumentis et Beriptia circa 
hist, monasticam'; H. J. WeUer and B. Welte, Kitchen^ 
lexikon^, ed. J. HergenrOther and F. Kaulen ,12 vols., Freiburg i. 
B., 1882-190S, $,w. ‘Orden,’ ‘Cougregationen,’ ‘Ordensregel,’ 

* Ordensgcluboe ' ; CE, 8,v, * Kelii^ious Ufe ’ ; M. Verhoeven, f>€ 
Regulanwnet mc.ularium clertronim jurihue et offlciis M/er 
ftingularu, I.ouvain, 1840: De Buck-Tinnebroeck, Examen 
historicum et camnicu/m libri U. D. Vnhwven, Ghent, 1847 ; 
A. Vermeerseb, De religiofie imtitutit et fmramu, 2 vols., 
Bruges, 1907-09; A. Mater, L'EglUe calholvrae, sa covetilu^ 
(ion, son adminietratum, Paris, 1900, p. 206 if. ; P. Flaminio 
Aunibali da Latera, Comjmulio dnla etona degli ordini 
regolari exietenti, Uoroo, 1790; G. P. Fontana, Sturia degli 
ordini numaetici, religioei e militari e drlle eongregatione. 
eecolari dell' uno e Valiro efeen, etc., Lucca, 1737 (tr. of iftlyot) ; 
Filippo Bonanui, Uaiaioao degli ordini religioei della ohiesa 
militante, Rome, 1712 ; lliet, du clergi sieudier et rigulier, des 
eongrigaiione de ehaminee et de eleree, . . . new cd., following 
Bonanni, Hermann, lldlyot, and others, 4 vols., Arnntetdarn, 1710. 

F. Cabrol. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Indian). -The re- 
ligious orders in general are already partly treated 
in artt. A.sceticism (Hindu), Hinduism, Monas- 
T1CI.SM (Hindu), and some of the different orders in 
artt. Ajivikas, Jainism, Patimokkha, etc. ; the 
doctrines which feed the religious life of the 
'friars* are studied in such artt. as Bhaqavad- 
GiTA, BHAKTI-MaROA, J^fANA-MAKGA, SAIVISM, 
Vaisnavism, while the artt. Austerities, Fast- 
ing (Introductoiy and non-Christian), YoCti, 
Draviuians (N. India), vol. v. p. 16, etc., describe 
soino of the outward features of this life. 

The aim of the present article, tlierefore, is to 
draw up a general scheme. While avoiding tho 
technicalities and especially tho intricate and 
iiiniimeruble details of modern iiiHtitntions, it is 
possible to state the most important features of 
aHceticism as organized in the religious brother- 
hoods, and tho most remarkable steps in tills 
organization. 

1. *FAqTRISM.*-~~i, Crude asceticism. —The chief 

1 Heimbucher, I. 02 ff. 

3 A. fj. CJauc;hy, Coneidtratione ewr lee ordree religieux, PariM, 
1844; J. M. Prat, Eteai hi si. iur la destrucUon dee ardren 
rdigieux en Erance au XV UD ei>e.h, do. 1845 j G. Palma, 
' Diw.'orso in difesa degli onlini reiigioai,’ in Annalt delle scieme 
religioee, ist wr., iii. [1886] 40<i. 
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element — the raw material-^f the Indian relij^ioas 
life is what we may conveniently style * faqinsm.’ 
This word is of course modern and its technical 
meaning is precise, > but it seems an appropriate 
term to summarize the crude ascetic, mystical, and 
orgiastic beliefs and practices which, as far back as 
our information goes, have been characteristic of 
the Indian people. Such beliefs and practices may 
be traced in almost all primitive civilizations.^ 
Outside of India they nave been crushed or 
chastened to a large extent by the progress of 
social life or of a religion which found its leading 
motives in ideas more human and more truly reli* 
gious than a bare asceticism.* In India, on the 
contrary, the ascetic tendencies underwent an 
enonuous dovelopment owing to certain climatic 
and racial circumstances, and, moreover, they 
were one of the chief factors of the religions 
and philosophies themselves. From time to time 
throughout history spiritual leaders succeeded in 
organizing and moralizing these tendencies, con- 
structing * theoBophic ’ or devotional theories of no 
moan moral and spiritual value ; but the starting- 
point of those theories is often to be found in raw 
asceticism. The Buddhist — the Jain or the 
Tridandin — is a philosopher, but he is also a 
chastened /a^r. The morbid devotee who prac- 
tises catalepsy on the cross-roads for a living is the 
prototype of the VedAntist who sinks his soul into 
the universal Self, and of the Buddhist monk, the 
arhat, who enjoys the meditations leading to ntV- 
vduia. To put it otherwise, the sorcerer, the saint, 
and the god form a continuous chain ; all saints 
are ascetics and thaumaturges : Siva is a penitent ; 
the androgynous Siva embodies the most morbid 
form of asceticism. It is certain that the religious 
leaders wore able to educate a large number of 
professional devotees ; but many ascetics remained 
outside the great orders and formed only lax 
associations for begging or not much more. Now- 
adays, even when no is backed up by a Church and 
professes to be a member of an order endowed with 
a literature and with half-divine and infallible 
guruSy the ordinary ‘ friar ’ is too often a man of 
a low intellectual level. His literary or doctrinal 
knowledge is frequently confined to a few mantras, 
or formulas; Ids sectarian peculiarities (form of 
dress, amulets, etc.) are not much more than a 
pretence or a murk of distinction. It is safe to 
infer that this state of things is an old one. 

The Indian orders are apt to split up and to 
degenerate. The old crude faqirism is eternal and 
really unmodifiable. When we compare the data 
to be found in the Buddhist Pi^akas, in the Jain 
Ahqas, and in the (Iroek sources with inedimval 
and modern descriptions, we are struck by the 
constant recurrence of the (1) penitential {tapas), 
(2) mystical {yoga), and (3) orgiastic {pu^^iniarga, 

* salvation through dalliance’) practices. 

The earliest references that we possess to ascetic 
mystical j)ra<5tiocs have been stuclied by A. Barth 
and H. Olden berg. The long-haired ascetic, or 
muni, naked or dressed in rags of reddish colour, 
is * possessed with the gods,’ and, inversely, the god 
Sun is once celebrated under the aspect of a muniA 

* Here we have a picture of the orgiastic outbreaks of 

the old Vedic world, still confined as they are in the narrow 
limits of Shamanism, not yet purified by the aspiration to the 
final deliverance.’ * 


1 See art. r>KRViBH ; H. Yule and A. C. Burnell, Hob8(m> 
Jobson : a QUmary qf Anglo-Indian Colloquial Words and 
Phrases, London, 1886. s.v, ‘Fakeer.' One of the earliest 
references (166:0 describes the faqirs as ‘ une csp6ce de reli- 
fieux Indou qui foulent le inonda aux pieds et ne s'habillent 
que de haillons qu’ilM ramassent dans les rues.’ 

See art. Initiation (Introductory and Primitive). 

art. Monakticinm, vol. viii. p. 7S6f. ; the oldintion of 
work, study, and active charity is fully rcoogniaea by the 
Western monk. 

* liigveda, viii. 17, 69, x. 186. 

> See A. Barth, Otuirante Ans dCindiauistns, Paris, 1914, i. 


(tt) Tapas . — The ‘ reli^eux ’ of the old and of the 
new times is often a penitent {t&pasa) who indulges 
in extreme mortifications, or in morbid self-torture 
or mutilation— e.g., the Bahikathas, feeding on 
excrements (Agborls), holding the arms or tlie face 
upright until paralyzed ; ^ imitating the cow, the 
horse, the dog, or the rook * [govrata,^ ahavrata, 
knkku^avrata, h&kavrata). 

Tapas culniinates in suicide— a common practice 
in ancient times. While the Brllhmans forbid 
picide as a religions act, they nevertheless admit 
it as an atonement for certain sins.^ With the 
non-Br&hmans suicide, by starvation, drowning, 
fire, or exposure, is a regular way of salvation.* 
See also artt. Asceticism (Hindu), Austerities, 
Fasting (Introductory and non-Christian). 

{h) Yoga^ — Mystical devices, comprehended 
under the general name of yoga, are as a rule 
associated with tapas or, at least, with a somi- 
penitential life. There are a number of dsanas, 
* modes of sitting,’ attitudes of the lower jiart of 
the body, and of mudrds, attitudes of thn upper 
part of the body. In the kJtechan mudra the 
ascetic inserts his reverted tongue into the gullet, 
while fixing the gaze between the eyebrows. 
There are many devices to induce trance— pro- 
tracted rigidity of body, fixity of look, repetition 
of strange sets of formulas, counting the respira- 
tion or stopping it {prdr^yCtma), 

(c) MakdroA^—On the orgiastic side of faqirism, 
the use for * religious* purposes of the five makdras 
—the five things the name of which begins with m 
(meat, fish, alcohol, copulation, and mudrds ) — we 
are only too well enlightened as regards mcdiivval 
and modem times ; but we are rather in the dark 
as to old Hinduism. With the Jains ( 7 .P.), before 
their reformation by Nataputta, and with the 
Ajivikas {q,v.), continence was not one of the 
obligations of the ascetic. There are unmistak- 
ble si^s that the uninorality of the modern 
Aktas IB not a new development. In the days of 
Patafijali (2nd cent. H.c.) the violence of the 


sancta sanctis,’ hod many followers.^ 

By penance and trance a devotee obtains im- 
portant advantages and is supposed to obtain some 
still more important ones. 

(1) This mode of life, not always very uncom- 
fortable, assures a living. No one will refuse alms 
to an ascetic mendicant. Further, the ascetic is 
able to render many services, either of white or of 
black magic. The mass of the ascetics practised 
the ‘low arts’ which are enumerated in the 
Buddhist suttas as unworthy of a monk.* The list 
is a long one and is as valuable for modem times 
as it is for ancient.* 

(2) A religious mendicant, especially when 

42 ; II. Oldenherg, Die Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1914, French 
tr. by V. Henry, rariB, 10C8, p. 844 f. 

J See Strabo, xv. i. 61, 63 j art. Hinduism, vol. vi. p. 701^, on 
the CrdhvabfthuB, Nakhin, Akft&unukbin, Bhumlmukhin. 

a See Mahaniddeta. p. 29; Majihima, I. 7S, 388 (K. E. Neu- 
mann, irotamo Ruddh&s Reden, liCipzig, 1896-1900, i. 124, ii. 
78) ; Mahdbhdrata, v. 99. 14, v. 121 Jin, 

a Cf. the poiTKOt. * Apastamba, i. 26. 

5 Strabo, xv. i. 68, 78 ; Plutarch, Alexander, Ixlx. See artt. 
Jainism, KxdIrnath. 

» II. Garbe, Saijskhya und Yoga (OJAP), Strosaburgr, 1806 ; 
W. Hopkins, ‘Yoto,’ JAOS xxii. [19011 388; Rai Bahadur Srii 
Chandra Vasu, logaidstra, Allahab&d, 1016 (.sinaDont/iild, 
GheraT^dasamhitd ) ; Yog&vachdra-ManuaX, London (PT8), 1806, 
tr. F. L. Woodward, Jfonual of a Mystic, PTS translation ser., 
no. 6, 1916. 

7 Harth, p. 181 ; see also R. Schmidt, Beitrdge zur indisehen 
Rrotik, Lefpsix, 1002, p. 740 ff. For the earliest references, 
somewhat ooubtful, to women leading a wandering religions 
life see Barth, p. 81. 

8 Dialogues qf the Buddha, tr. T. W. Rhys Davids, London, 
1899, LIB If. 

8 See art. KasA-lii^oIs. 
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uolified in penitential observances, in ecstatic 

evices, or in tliaumaturgio formulas, is supposed 
to possess magical powers — the fddhis oi the 
Buddhists or the aiadhU of the classical yoga, 
elsewhere bhUtis,^ He was able to communicate 
with all sorts of supernatural beings, male and 
female. lie was assured of a happy rebirth, as a 
god or a demon. But SHkyamuni states that by 
the ‘ practice of the cow ’ (govrata) a man is reborn, 
not as a god, but as a cow. 

2. The task of the relis;ioua leaders.— This was 
in short (1) to group ascetics under a certain rule 
of life, and (2) to give a spiritual meaning to the 
ascetic, mystical, and orgiastic practices. 

(1) We possess no information as to the earliest 
steps towards the organization of the orders. All 
the evidence points to the conclusion that reli^ous 
non>Br&hmanio bodies had been flourishing for a 
long time when Indian history begins with the 
Jina and the Buddha. The former was only the 
reformer of an existing brotherhood and the latter 
adopted from the non-Buddhists some of the most 
important rules of the cenobitio life (fortnightly 
meetings, etc.). A do^a of both Jains and 
Buddhists is that there liave been in the past a 
number of Jinas and Buddhas; this dogma is 
historically true. 

(2) While a mendicant, who was hitherto his 
own master, has to become a member of an organ- 
ized body, to undergo a novitiate, to submit him- 
self to the authority of a fixed rule or of the elders 
{th£,ra^ thaira), he is expected to become at the 
same time a * philosopher ’ who strives towards a 
supernatural goal. Penance, trance, and even the 
makdras are turned by the spiritual leaders into 
means of spiritual progress. 

Some leaders trv to check the exsggeratlon of penance and 
ecstasy and prohibit the makAroi; others avstematicAliy 
.approve of the most morbid form of asceticism. Nevertheless, 
the general standpoint of the leaders may be illustrated by two 
insianoes : (i.) the gods were scare<l by the penances and the 
pious deeds of the future Buddha, fearing that he would 
dethrone them by the magical power whloh was the natural 
fruit of such penances and deeds. The future Buddha com- 
forted them : a saint does not care for ‘ secular ' advantagra ; 
his only aim is ntrvcE^a. (U.) The 'mystic' discipline is two- 
told—rdjapoffa, an intellectual theosophy, and ha\hayoga^ a 
theur(|'y or mechanical theosophy In which medicine and trance 
are mixed. The former represents the loftier side of Indian 
mysticism, and is the work of the tihinkers ; the latter embodies 
the immemorial tradition of the ascetics. 

A few topics may be mentioned, (a) Ancient 
Brahmanism rejjaraed penance as a method of 
atonement for sin, and Jainism strongly empha- 
sized this view, which is a general one. With the 
Buddhists penance, either moderate or severe, is 
expected to crush desire. With the devotional 
sects one pleases the gods by self-torture.* {b) As 
concerns trance, a Brfihman employs in the grand 
cnuvre of * deliverance in this life^ * the very devices 
through which a /u 7 »r induces trance and obtains 
magical powers. Since the immanent Absolute 
dwells in the heart, an ascetic might *draw the 
self from the non-self* and concentrate his indi- 
vidual Koul in the real soul. With the Buddhists 
trance does not directly work out nirvdTuij but it 
is none the less necessary ; in order to bo really 
efficacious, it must be ‘ without content.’ With 
the devotional sects the devotee realizes during 
trance a transitory union (yoga) with his god, a 
foretaste of heavenly happiness, (c) As concerns 
the makdraa^ no moral distinction can be made 
between, on the one hand, the Tan trie Udkta, left 
hand) ceremonies, whether Buddhist,^ Saivito,*or 

1 Boe Garbe, Sarpkhya und Yoga^ p. 43 ; Dialogues of the 
Jinddha, i. 88 ; art Mtbticihm (BuddhiatX 

a Art. Expiation and Ato.xksknt (Hindu) ; J. Jolly, Ilecht und 
sate (<tIA P), Strossburg, 1896, 1 87 ; Oldonberg, Rdigiun dee 
Ved4it French tr., p. 861. 

3 Bee art. JIvanmdrta. 

4 See, $.g., L. de la Vallde Poussin, * Une Pratloue des Tantras,’ 
Omiime Ctnigrts dee Orientalietes, Paris, 1899, i. 240. 

3 Bee, e.g., the Srichakra or Pur^bhii/eka, 


Vai^navite,' which aim at the identification of the 
ascetic (yogin) with the by intercourse with 
a mudrd, a female, wno, through * baptisin’ 
{abhi^eka) or ‘marks’ {nydsa)t has been trans- 
formed into a Bhagavatl (a female Buddha), into 
Bhairavi, into R&dha, a Buddhist becomes the 
Buddha Vajrasattva, a Saivite becomes Bhairava, 
a Vai^navite becomes Kf^na — and, on the other 
hand, the gross rites which have as female pro- 
tagonists the fanatical girls known as ‘mothers,' 
yoginis, ddkmls, etc. But the Tantrio ceremonies 
are looked upon as a ‘path to deliverance*: the 
orgy is a sacred orgy ; moreover, we are told that 
some of the ascetics addicted to that ‘worship* 
interpret even the most shocking obscenities of 
their books in an allegorical way.* 

II. Ancient BrAumanic asceticism*— T he 
Br&hman asceticism was influenced by the estab- 
lished ideas on penance, but it remained foreign 
and hostile to faqirism. While it did not directly 
give birth to religious orders properly so called, it 
developed both the type of the Indian friar and, 
as far as the earlier period is concerned, the leading 
ideas of the religious life. 

In short, the brahmaehdrin Is tho type of the Bu<Ulhist 
novice, irdmapera, and the aannydeinC apotactite ’) is the type 
of the bhik4U (Kern). On the otlier hand, the goal aimed at by 
the Br&hman ascetics (nirvdna, liberation from the suffer! ngti 
of individual existence, ldenti6c.atinn with the AbHolijie)heriiiue, 
mutatii^mutandie, the goal of the Buddhists and of the cailiest 
orders. 

The Vedo-Br&hmanio religion inherited from an 
early date both the ceremony of initiation (q.v .) — 
preliminary to marriage and to the exercise of the 
rights of a member of the clan — and the rules 
stating the ^duties of the youth to l>e initiated. 
The young Arya had to remain some years in the 
house of a preceptor {guru) as a servant and as a 
student in the sacred lore (hence his name brah- 
maehdrin)*, he begged his food, avoided certain 
articles of diet, and practised continence. The 
last feature is important, and the very term for 
novitiate or studentship (brahmacharya) comes to 
mean continence and, in the time of Sakyamuni, 
religious life.* 

When the speculations on rebirth and deliverance 
from rebirth were ripe, continence was regarded 
not only as the way to heaven, but as the best 
means of deliverance from death. While old men, 
after having paid their debts to the gods (by sacri- 
fice) and to the dead (by the birth of a son), 
abandoned secular life {mnnydam) in order to 
reach holiness before dying, young men agreed to 
spend their whole life us brahniucharins in tlie 
house of their guru,* This house a hermitage. 
There are in the Mnhdhhdrata, in Sakuntalfi, and 
in tho Har§a^hiirita* beautiful pictures of tlie 
quiet retreats of tho v\6pioi. 

In contrast with the settloments of hermits 
devoted to meditation together with moderate as- 
ceticism, and not averse to sacrilice, early Brah- 
manism had ‘penitent hermits ’(Wpam), the munis 
or of tho mahahhdrata, either of priestly or of 
kingly parentage. The munis have abandoned 
sacrilice; they feed strictly on roots and fruit; 

1 See, e.g., the Rdeinai[it^.alie ot tho Vallabh&chftryas <f 
the Sect of itahdrdjae or Valhtbhdchdryae in Weetem India, 
Calcutta, 1865, where the proceedings of a famous trial in ISdl 
arc t>o be found). 

a Bee the Gitngovinda. 

3 See artt. Askama, Monastigism (Hindu), vol, viii, p. S04 ; 
7’As Sacred Laws of the Aryae (SBE ii. (isf)71 and xiv. (18HiJJ), 
The Inetitvtee of Viehnu (SBE vil. [190(1]), and The Laice vt 
Manu iSBE xxv. [1886J); H. Kern, tr. O. lluct. Hint, du huud^ 
dhieme dans Plnde, Paris, 1901, il. 1-22, Manual af Indian 
Dwldhiem {QIAP), Stmssburg, 1896, p. 73 f. ; A. Ilartb, 
Qvarante Ane, I. 80; Dialaguee of the Buddha, i. 210; Jolly, 
Recht und Sitte, f 9 64 and 66. 

* Bee Paramatthajotikd, il., vol. 1. p. 48. 

3 Vhdndogya, ii. 2, 28. 

(* Baoabhatta's Ilartjacharita, tr. E. B. Cowell and F. W. 
Thomas, Ijonaon, 1807, pp. xi, 1C1, 286. 
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they perform severe pcnancee (the tapaa properly 
so called) Mieat’), but they remain aignined and 
free from vulgar charlataniHin. 

There have been a number of Brfthmanical 
mendicants or wandering ascetics (yafi, hhik^^ 
parivrdiakn)y although we know only two associa- 
tions of such men,^ The law-books (in which is 
embodied the amfii) regard this mode of life with 
little favour. 

We possess a few details concerning theya^t/as, 
or dlrghajata, ‘ascetics with matted 
hair,’ who joined the Buddhist order when S&kya- 
muni proved his magical etlicienoy to them. Their 
BrAhmanical character is established inasmuch as 
they sacrificed to the fire.* 

III. BELWIOUS ORDERS: GENERAL REMARKS. 
—I. Sects and orders.— Apart from pure Brilh- 
manism— i.s. Brfthinanism freed from any tinge of 
Saivism or Vai^navism, as it was at the beginning 
and as it has remained in certain circles— religions 
India is sectarian. On the whole (there are ex- 
ceptions) each sect— a fluid group of the worshippers 
of a certain deity, or of a certain form of a deity— 
has its religions order, sometimee two or three 
religions orders. The pritna facie view is that, in 
early times, the orders — the Buddhist brother- 
hood— stood by themselves and had no intimate 
connexion with the masH of the people : a number 
of ascetics followed a certain discipline, both 
practical and doctrinal, and the good people who 
led them were left to their own religious beliefs, 
a mixture of paganism and old inherited family, 
tribal, and trado rules. Such a view is not com- 
leto. It is true that, in the case of Buddhism or 
ainism, the order came first, and the sect after- 
wards ; and the same process was repeated through 
history more than once. But the leaders, the 
Buddha or the Jina, gathered adherents who did 
not join the order and who formed a body of lay- 
men, a sect, whether Buddhist or Jain.* In con- 
trast with the lax associations of wandering 
mendicants, like the modem Aghoris, no organized 
monasticism could develop without being packed 
by a sect. The saints, especially the Master and 
his predecessors, the relics, the holy places, the 
symbols (tree, etc.), were the focus of a popular 
Buddhist devotion. The title of Rhys Davids’ 
book, Buddhist Indian* is somewhat misleading, 
for India, as a whole, has never been Buddhist, but 
the Buddhist sect has, for a long time, been one 
of the most important sects of India, and is really 
a Ohiu'ch. 

If we are right on this point, we have to infer 
that the modern constitution of Indian sectarian- 
ism is really very old. Tlierc is a sect which liuds 
its unity in the worship of a god, either a natural 
or mythological god (Siva, Vifnu) or an enhemerist 
god (Buddlia, Jinal. The sect is divided into two 
sections: (1) the laymen, more or less initiated 
into the theology of the sect (sampraddya, dariana^ 
funta), and (2) tne ascetics, or vairdgis ; some are 
hermits {vdnapraatha, dvaxuptfal, iprjfUrat) ; some 
lead a conimon life (/cotv^jStoi, ma(hdhdri) in a 
convent [vihdra, 'ina{ha\ in the neighbourhood of 
a temple or a holy place as a rule ; some wander 
from one ma^ka to another, from one chaitya to 
another, from one place of pilgrimage to another 
(the Circumcelliones of the West).® 

1 P&aiul, Iv. 3, 10, Kannandinas, P&rMilrinag. 

3 Ktnai^a TexU, i. {SEE xiii. [1881] 124 ; AMO v. [1888] 188); 
A iiguttara, Ui. 276. 

3 On tha nature of the sect see Barth, Quarante Ana, p. 140; 
see also art Kiilxls. 

< London, 1008. On Buddhist cult see Kem. tr. Huet, !i. 188- 
"43 ; J. P. Minayeff, Reeherehti tur U houadhiame, tr. from 
liudsian, ^ris, 1804, pp. 116-186. 

B For description of the ma\ka see ERE vill. 803 ; for 
contrast of the resident monks with the itinerant 

art. KiiakTs ; for rules tor the Inltiatfon of foreign monks, ERE 
vlii. 74. 


3. Evolution of the doctrines of the orders.— 
While emphasizing the permanent character of the 
Indian religious institutions— there is no great diil'er- 
cnoe, from a certain 8tandi)oint, between the temple 
in the form of a chaitya and that in the form of a 
/t^a-shrine— it is necessary to avoid wild ana- 
chronism as well as pedantic chronology. The 
beliefs of the sects have not been completely modi- 
fied ; everywhere and always a certain monotheism, 
more or less devotional. Kept asserting itself in 
spite of an overwhelming mytnolo^ and iK>lylatry. 
It is quite unlikely that ‘ India fell asleep Vedio 
qr atlieist some centuries ii.c. to awake devotional, 
Saivite or Yai^navite some centuries later.’' But 
there has been a revolution in the leading ideas of 
the ‘ intellectuals’ of the sects, i.e. of the ascetics. 
The institutions which we study (below, IV.) as 
‘ancient religious orders’ are, as a rule, atheist; 
the Buddhist monk, like the Brahman aannydsva 
of old, aims at uirudaya, and lie does not expect 
any help from any god or saint. Buddhism and 
Jainism, if the doctrines of the brotherhood only 
are taken into account, are not * religions ’ ; they 
are atheist paths of salvation,* like SAnkliya or 
Ved&nta. With toe mediseval or modohi orders 
(below, y.) hhakti, an ardent devotion to a ‘ deity 
of election’ (i^^adevata), goes hand in hand witn 
the doctrine of grace (an^mA^).® The neo- 
Buddhism (see art. Mahay ANA), contrasted with 
early Buddhism (see art. HInayana), illu8trate.s 
toe change : it aims at a rebirth in Siikhavati,® 
not at nt^dna, just as the devotee of Vii^nu aims 
at a rebirth in Goloka, not at brahnunnirvaija 
(losing oneself in the Absolute). But the idea of 
nirvdffa has not altogether disappeared in iieo- 
Buddhism, although it is kept in the background ; 
and, in the same way, the monism or senii-monisrn 
{advaita, viH^iddvaita) of the C^onisarf-Vcdfinta 
schools furnishes the sects of bhakti witli an 
esoteric or ‘ superior ’ theology. 

3. Religioui vowe.— Of all the Indian orders, 
the Buddhists seem to have understood the nature 
of toe religious life best. The theory of the vows 
in the Abhidharmakoki reminds us of Western 
theology. 

A Buddhist is a man (or a woman) who has 
taken the vows of the religious life {aa-fnvarn, 
‘restraint,’ ‘discipline’), i.e. who, after taking 
refuge In the Three Jewels (Buddha, dharma, 
^nrigka), has solemnly updertaken to live his whole 
life under the rule of Sftkyamuni. The vows are 
either (1) the vows of a bhi^u (the vows of a novice 
and of a nun arc different in practice, but the same 
in kind), or (2) the vows of a layman {updaaka) or 
laywonian {updsikd) : an updsam is not, as gener- 
ally understood, a worshipper, but a ‘ religienx * ; he 
is actually a member of toe third order, a tertiary. 

The bhikfu binds himself to avoid all occasions 
of sin {i.e. of desire), and practises a mortification 
which develops the humility and the energy 
necessary to salvation. The updaaka avoids the 
occasion of many sins and plants roots of merit 
which will ripen in a future life.® The difference 
between the two nilcs of life is characterized by 
the aainvara on carnal desire : while the hhiksu is 
absolutely continent and therefore remains un- 
touched by toe fire of passion, the updaaka is to 
avoid only illicit love {k&ma mitkydchdra), either 
intercourse with an agamyd (neighbour’s wife, 
nun, etc.) or illicit intercourse with his own wife.* 

I A remark often emphaiized bvA. Barth. 

3 See L. de la Vallde Poussin, Way to NiroAiya, Oambridge, 
p. 1917. 

3 See VajraohaKhedikd, 1 2. 

4 See SEE xlix. [18941, pt U. pp. 1, 161. 

B A bhikau follows tne Ten Precepts {ERE vU. 32Q«). Ait 
updaaka follows the first five of these preoepts-'the third, 
oontinenoe, being undentood mufotii nuOandia. 

4 In ParafnaUhajotEeA, ii. (vot. f. p. 48), the aaddraaantoiana, 
' aToidlng adultery,' la styled brahmaoharya, * oontinenoe.* 
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A point worthy of notice is that an updsaka is 
expected to take the eight vows of an upavdMutha 
every fortnight, t.e. to live twenty-four hours as 
a monk (continence, not eating at a prohibited 
time, etc.). 

The mail who has taken the vows either of a 
bhifcsu or of an updsaka is a ‘ disciplined one,* a 
* restrained one * {samufta ) ; he is not like other 
men, for the vows create the special sort of kamia 
which is styled avijnapti.^ 

In Mahay&ns Buddhism the old organimtion of the order 
remains, theoretically at least, as it was ; hut a new sar/irara— 
the * discipline of a future Buddiia*^— conies to the front. 
Bhikpts and upOaakas have to undertake the duties of a 
bodhisattva, t'.e. to * produce* the thought of becoming a 
Buddha and to practise the perfect virtues. Now, according to 
the dogma and the legends, a bodhisattva mav be married ; and 
it is a common fact that a man, after taking the vows of a 
bhikftt, may 'uxi^hang^e* these vows for the vows of a bodhi- 
Mttva^ and marry. The oonscquonco was that the Buddhist 
order in Nepal -and partly at least in old Ka^niir —became an 
order of married bhik^m^iBanros, Gubharjus, Vajr&chftryas). 

4* The Church and the State. — An irnpurtaiit 
point in the history of the orders is the interven- 
tion of the State. Buddhists, Jains, and Ajivikas 
secured, through the zeal of A4oka,^ important 
advantages. On the other hand, while the 
religious orders carefully respected the rights of 
the kings, iiobles, and parents® (no son, slave, or 
ofllcer can be adinitteii into the Buddhist order 
without the permission of father, owner, or king), 
there are evidences that the civil power did not 
always respect the rights of the churches.® The 
history of the so-calleu persecutions remains to Imj 
studied. Scholars now oelieve that the Buddhist 
narratives on this subject are on the whole inac- 
curate.'^ 

IV. A SCI RUT RELIGIOUS ORDERS, —From about 

1 lie 8th to the 6th cent, b.C. a number of 
religious leaders gave a regular form to the 
wandering ascetic life. The best of them had a 
high moral standard and a high intellectual stand- 
point ; they condemned in theory, oven when they 
wore forced to tolerate in practice, the less honour- 
able devices which were popular among their 
followers (magical porfoniiaiices, etc.); they 
preached a path to salvation, and contrived to 
adapt to this lofty aim the penitential and ecstatic 
practices. They w’oro ^eat organizers and also 
great men ; while the orotherhoods which they 
had established were living, robust organisms, they 
themselves became the gotls of new religions. 

I. Buddhist and Jain.— The rules of the Buddhist ® 

1 See art. Karma, vol. vli. p. 674, 5 5. The prdtiwokfammvara, 
'disoipline according to the rules of the Pratiinukfia on the 
Vinaya,' is the essential condition of the dhuanasainvara and 
lohottarMaifwara (see art. DiivASA), which, being the path to 
ntmtpa, constitute the mystical slue of the life of a monk, fn 
Occidental language the updsaka is a tertiary, the bhikifu is a 
regular friar who is expec.U'tl to bo a mystic. In fact, only the 
bhik^u is qualified for mystlcl.sin and nirvOv^a. 

Soc art. Boihiib.attva. 

s Sec B. H. Hodgson, Essays on the Languages ... of Nopal 
and Tibet, London, 1874, p. 139 ; 8. I^vi, Ndpal, Paris, IIKIS, il. 
26. See also the ' predictions ’ - e.g., R&^ttra|>4laparlprchohhft. 

< See art. A^ka ; E. Senart, Les Jnseriptions de JHyadasi, 

2 vole., Paris, 1881-86 : V. A. Smith, Aioka, Oxford, 1901. The 
history of Kani^ka and Har^ is also interesting in that respect 
(see V. A. Smith, The Early Hist, q/ India^, Oxford, 1908). 

# See Vinaya Texts, i. {SHE xiii.). 

« See, e.g., Siktasamtushrhaya, p. BOf. 

7 Kern, Manual of Indian Huadhism, pp 118, 124, 184 ; see 
TaranHha, Geseh, des Bwldhistnus in Indien, tr. F. A. von 
Schiefner, Petrograd, 1869, p. 81 ; W. Wassilieff, Buddhinmus, do. 
1K60, p. 208 ; Dioydmddna, ed. E. B. Cowell and R. A. Nell, 
Cambridge, 1886, p. 434. 

8 See artt. Disciplini (Buddhist), Ckylon BiuimnsM, KiiimR 
(Buddhist), Initiation (Buddhist), Monahticism (Buddhist). 
Sources : Vinaya Texts, i.-lii. (SHE xUi., xvii. 11882J, xx. 11885J) ; 
P. L. Wlegcr, Bmddhisnu ehinois, i., Vinaya Monaehinne el 
disciidine, Paris, 1910 ; L. Finot, * Le Pr4tImok?a des SarvAsti- 
vAdins,’ JA xi. il. 11918J 466 ; A. F. E. Hoernle, Manuscript 
Remains of Buddhist LUerature, 1., Oxford, 1910, Bhiksupi- 
kannavdeand, Oxford, Bkr. MSS, no. 1442 (Caf. [igofij ii. 26.s) ; 
H. Oldenberg, ‘ Buddhistische Studlon,’ ZDMO lii. (1898J 
618 ; S. Beal, A Catena of Buddhist Scriptures, London, 1871 ; 
Adikarmapradipa, tr. L. de la VaU6e Poussin, Bouddhisme, 


and Jain * brotherhuods are well known and may 
be easily studied both in the sources, the greater 
number of which have been translateil, and in a 
number of summaries or essays. 

It is often forgotten that the Sahgha contains 
two cla.sse8 of ‘religioux*: {a) the monks wlio 
follow the old rule of asceticism (the twelve or 
thirteen dhutaiigaa or dhutagnuns),'^ hermits, 
‘men of ceinoteries they are often very holy 
men,® although they have a bad reputation and 
are even forbidden to approach the village ; and 
(6) the monks of lax oUsorvaneo, the Koivd^ioi, who 
not only disregard the dhutahgas, but indulge in 
the * oxtra-allowaucos* (atirtknlabha) authorized 
by tlie Vinaya— they are Holemnly taught the 
four nikrayas (alms poured in the bowl as sole 
food, dress made of rags, a tree as a house, cow- 
urine as sole medicament), but they do not take 
any account of these rules.® 

2 . Other orders.— Side by side with the Bud- 
dhists, the Jainas, and the Ajivikas {q.v.), there 
were several religions orders or associations which 
are known only oy name. We may mention the 
followers of the teachers named in the Sdmaflfin- 
phalasutta^ and the stereotyped list of Ahguttara^ 
lii. 276.® 

While, in accordance with the rationalistic ideas 
which came into the foreground at tliat time 
{Brdhmntias, Upani^ads), the earlier orders were 
mostly atheist ‘disciplines of salvation ’ or ‘ paths 
to nirvana,' there are evidences that many wor- 
shippers of some ‘deity of election* {istnaeratn) 
constituted themselves into congn^gations or orders. 
Such names as Devadhammika,'^ Indavattika, 
Brahmavattika, V&sudevavattika, etc.,® point to 
that conclusion. Ascetics, to bo sure, exerted 
themselves, both by tienance and by ecstasy, to l>e 
reborn in some heaven. A(*(;ording to the Bud- 
dhists, Brfthmans have only such a rebirth in view ; 
and the Buddhist Scriptures, which do not approve 
of the Brahman socniicial method of obtaining 
this rebirth, have a theory 011 the meditations 
through which such a rebirth may be obtained. 
The medheval and modern orders (below, V.) have 
certainly had a long history previous to any infor- 
mation now availaUe. 

Y. Mediaeval and modern okdkrh.^-^i, 

London, 1909, p. Iff.; I-Taitig, Record of the BuRdhist 
Religion in India and the Malay Peninsula, tr. J. Takakusu, 
OxfoiYl, 1890. SummaricB: Kern, tr. Huel, ii. 3H-135; M. K. 
L. vail Goor, De Buddhistische Non, licyden, 191fi; .VIjiui\»'(T, 
Reoherches sur le bouddhisme, p. 271 (appcuidix : ‘ La ( Jonimu- 
nautA des moinea bouddhiNUMh; R. Spencf Hardy, Eimtern 
Mtmaehism, Ixindon, I860; Hodgson, pp. 139-146 (.see S. Levi, 
ii. 26X 

1 See aril. Jainism, Monabticihm (Biiddiiist); nourccs in 
Acharahga {SHE xxii. [1884] 1, 202 f.); Jnf'iimiide.rlal Juini, 
Outlines of Jainism, Cambridge, 191(5 ; Mrs. b^irndair Stevenson, 
The Heart of Jainism, London, 1916. The rutinexiou between 
the nuniksaud the ‘ tertlarieii ’ is very clow* in Jninimn. 

2 See, e.q., Rhya PavidB, Dialogues of the Huddha, I. 210; 
MUinda, p. m{SHE xxxvi. [1894] 244). 

* See aA PEATYRKAItUDDIIAB. 

4 There are many pointe of (jontrovomy— r.//., the use of meat, 
which is oondenmed In Mah&y&na and authorized (even obliga- 
tory idee I-Tslng, Religieux Mninents, tr. K. L'havannea, Paris, 
1894, p. 480 in Hinayfina ; nee W. Ho))kinB, * Buddhist Rule 
a^inst Eating Meat,* JAOS xxvii, pt. 2 115K)7], p. 4.65. 

® Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 66ff. ; also R. (). Kranke, Dlgha- 
nikaya, (^ttingen, 1913. 

'^Dialogues of the Hwldha, i. 229; JR AS, 190H, p. ]!J7; 
Mahdvastu, iii. 412 ; Sikfdsamuchchapn, p. 331 ; J.afifavistara, 
p. 2; Sumaiigalavildsini, 1. 162 ; Saddharinapvpdnrika {SHE 
xxi. 11884] 263). 

7 Ahguttara, iii. 270. * Mahmiiddesa, n. 39. 

• A. llarUi, Quarante Ans, 1. 166, ‘ Reliyio/H do rinde,’ i. 
399, * Bulletin dog rcligiona de ITiide,' ii. V2, 200, 420; H. H. 
Wilson, Religious Sects of the Hindus, London, Lsoi ; H. T. 
Colcbrooke, Miseellaneous Essays, ed. K. 11. (Cowell, do. 1873; 
L. D. Barnett, Hinduism, do. HH)6 ; i*. oltruinarc, L’Hist. des 
iddes thdosophiques dans I* Inde, Paris, 1906 ; K. Garbe, Huipkhya 
und Voga {=01 AP iii. 4), Strassburg, 1896; H. Schmidt, 
Fakirs und Fakirtum im altm und modemen Indien : Yitqa. 
Lehre und Yoga-Praxis nachindischen Oriyinalouellen, Berlin, 
1908; M. Monier-Williains, Indian Wisdom, London, 187.5, 
•Indian Thelstic Reformers,’ JHAS xiii. (1881] 1. 281, ‘The 
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Theoloj^. — Bhaktii^ i.e. devotion to God — a 
HeavoiiTy Father, and often, like the Vainjnavite 
avatars^ an incarnate Saviour — gave rise to a lofty 
ii^sticihiii,* a solid theology of divine pace. 
Mieditation, when bhakti remains pure, has a 
reasonable object, and compares to advantage with 
the 'meditation without an object,* which is the 
highest stfl^'e in the 'disciplines of salvation.* 
Asceticism has a truly religious meaning. Religious 
orders have been the ornament and the focus of 
the powerful and intense sectarian worships which 
have l^en since the Bhagavad-Gitd (q.v.) the lead- 
ing forces of Indian religious thought.** 

Bhakti, whether Buddhist or Hindu, has its 
drawbacks and its failures. 

* It was deemed the essential condition of salvation ; it 
bocaine the unique contiition. A Bin((lo act of faith, a slntfle 
sincere invocation to God, cancels a life of sin. finally, the 
exa(]^ration of bhakti destroys bhakti.’ * 

To pronounce the name of Avalokite^vara or of 
Krsna, even by chance, even in a blasphemy, is 
enough. Further, the aevotion due to God is due 
(1) to the guru, who is often regarded as an incarna- 
tion of God Himself ; Hinduism, in that direction, 
went almost os far as LAmaism (q,v.) ; and also (2) 
to specialized forms of God and to idols ; hence all 
forms of superstition. Again (3) devotion is often 
paid to the Mkti, or 'female energy,* of God; 
nenco the ' religious ’ justification of the eroticism 
of the Sftktas (left-hand worship). 

3 . Classification. — The rdle of the religious 
orders lias been sometimes to purify bhakti from 
its pagan features, sometimes to emphasize those 
features and to organize the pufiiwiArga, 'salva- 
tion by dalliance.’ They may bo described either 
ns Vai^navite or as saivito, according to the name 
that they give to God. 

(a) Vaipiavite.^ — • (1) K&mftnuja {q.v.), and (2) 
U&m&nanda,* who belonged to the scliool of Ranut- 
nuja and was possibly tne immediate guru of (3) 
Kabir (4) Anandatirtha, who originated 

the MAuhvas (g.v.); (5) Chaitanya {q.v.), and (6) 
Vallabhftcharya (q.v. ; ICtli cent.), with the (6*) 
Kai t&bhaj&s and tne (6*) Charan D&sis (18th cent.), 
with the (5**) RAdh&vallabhls, the Sakhibh&vas, etc. 

Vaimiava Religion,' it. xiv. [1882] 287, 788 ; W. Orooke, Trvbtt 
and Caloutta, 1806 ; M. A. Sherriiig, Hindu Tribet and 

Castits in Benann. do. 1872 -81; Jogendra Nath Bhattftch&rya, 
Hindu Caatei and Sect9, do. 1896 ; J. V. Oman, The MyHici, 
Ascetics, and Saints of India, l/^ndom 1006, QiUts, Customs, 
and Superstitions of India, do. 1908, Ths Brahmans, Theists, 
and Muslims of India, do. 1007 ; J. Murray, Handbook of ths 
Bengal Presidency, do. 1882, Handbook of ths Bombay Presi- 
dency^, do. 1881, Handbook of ths Madras Presidency, do. 
1879 ; W. W. Huiitor, Imperial Gazetteer qf Indiafl, do. 188^-87 ; 
O. A. Valentia, Voyages and Travels, do. 1809-H ; D. Shea and 
A. Troyor, The Daoistdn or School of Manners, tr. from Persian, 
do. 1843 ; J. A. Dulwis, Hindu Manners, Customs, and Cere- 
monies^, ed. H. K. Beauchamp, Oxfonl, 1906 ; R. Heber, A’arr. 
of a Journey through the Upper Provinces of India, from 
Calcutta to Bombay, 18Sk~t5 \ London, 1828, 41843-44; R. O. 
Rhandarkar. Vaiypavism, Saivism, and Minor Religious Systems 
{^GTAP iii. 0), Strassburg, 1913; Rajagopalacharya, vai^fM- 
vite Reformers in India, Madras, 1909 ; 8 . Krishnaswaroi 
Aiyaiigar,.Sr{ Rdmanujacharya, a Sketch of his hife, do. 1908 ; 
C. M. Padinanabhaoharya, Life and Teachii\gs of Sri Madhvd- 
chdrya, do. 1009 ; Balarama Mallika, Krishna and Krishnaism, 
Calcutta, 1808, Jagannatha*s Worship al Puri, do. 1892; 
Devendranatha, Dooraa Poojdb% do. 1807; F. Max Miiller, 
Rdmakrishna, his LHs and Sayings, London, 1898; F. W. 
Thomas, Mutual Injluenes if Muhammadans and Hindus, 
Cambridge, 1892. 

1 Boo art. Biiakti-mJIroa. 

SSeo, e.g., SdndilVf^haktisutras. tr. E. B. Cowoll, Bilil. Ind., 
Calcutta, 1878, ailso Sacred Books of the Hindus, vii. [AUah&bdd, 
19111. 

8 See L. D. Barnett, The Heart of India, London, 1908, also 
Hinduism, do. 1906 ; on the Slttars, R. Caldwell, Comparative 
Grammar of the Bra vidian Languages, Loudon, 1876, Iiitrod. 
pp. 127, 146 ; C. E. Dover, The Folk-Songs of Southern h\dia, 
Madras, 1871. 

4 See Barth, f^uarante Afur, p. 109. 

® See art Hinduism, vol. vi. p. 702 f. ; also artt OosITn, 
Hmakti-mIrua, Bknoal (99 31 ana ja), HariAchandIb, BairaoI, 
UiiAiiAN D.lsls, KiiakIs, Dravioiaks ( 8 . India), vol. v. p. 24, 
'(aSciiuliyar. 

® See art. KamarandTs. 


With Kabir are connected a number of sects; 
Dftdflpauthls. B&b& Lftlls, SAdhus, Satn&mls, 
Prftnn&thls, SivanftrAyanIs {qq-v.) ; the auru of the 
last had a remarkable interview with Bishop 
Heber. 

NAnak (^.v.) and the Sikhs (q.v.) also belong to 
the spiritual influence of Kablr.^ 

(b) iS’amfe,*— (1) The Tridandins or Dasn&mis — 
all ascetics and (2) the Siiiilrtas^ascetics and 
laymen— profess to be disciples of Sankara. The 
religious order of the sect of the Linguyats (^.v.), 
(3) tne Jahgamas, are both cenobitic and itinerant ; 
they were founded by Ek&ntada R&mayya (12th 
cent.); (4) the K&nphAtos, 'split-eared,* are 
mendicants ; (6) the Gosftlns (goa-odmin), Siva- 
charins, Hamsas, Paramahamsas, and many other 
ascetics practise a phrenetic asceticism ; some form 
real associations. 

Litsraturb.— The literature has been given in Uie footnotes. 

L. i)K LA vallAe Poussin. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Japanese).— In the 
native religion of Shinto there nave been from 
early times certain hereditary religions corpora- 
tions which may be regarded as a kind of religious 
brotherhoods. The Nakatomi, though hardly a 
priestly caste, were recognized os vicars of the 
Mikiido, and they also largely composed the 
officials of tho Jingikwan, or department of religion. 
Another hereditary co^ration was the Imbe, de- 
scended from the god Futodania. Their duty was 
to prepare the offerings and to exercise the most 
careful avoidance of impurity in so doing. A 
third order was that of the Urabe, or diviners, 
mentioned already in A.D. 585, and later divided 
into four branches belonging to as many pro- 
vinces.* J. A. MacCulloch. 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Mexican and Peru 
vian).— z. Mexican.— In the higher civilizations of 
America we find religions orders akin to the reli- 
gious brotherhoods of Iiiglior faiths. In Mexico one 
of these orders was the Tlamaxcacayotl, an ascetic 
order attached to the service of the god Quetzal - 
coatl. The head of it was named alter the god, 
and never issued from his seclusion except to speak 
to the king. The brothers dressed in black robes, 
lived on coarse faro, and worked hard. They kept 
a night watch, singing hymns to Quotzalcoatl. 
At times they retired to the desert for penance 
and in order to pray in seclusion. Children were 
dedicated to this order from birth, wearing a dis- 
tinctive collar, called yanuati, until tho age of 
four, when they miglit ue admitted to the brother- 
hood.* 

Another outstanding order was that of Telpoch- 
tiliztle, the ' congregation of young men,’ youths 
who lived at home, hut met at sunset in a special 
house to dance and sing praises to the god.* Each 
temple had also a monastery. 

The Tlamacazqui, 'deacons’ or ministers, and 
the Quaquaouiltin, 'herb-eaters,* dedicated them- 
selves for life to the service of the gods. Both 
were ascetic orders performii^ acts of penance in 
imitation of their patron, Quetzalcoatl. These 
orders had monasteries for both sexes, and their 
head was the high-priest of Quetzalcoatl.* Female 
children were dedicated to the service of the gods 
when forty days old, by being presented to the 
priest in the temple, carrying a miniature broom 
and censer. At the required age they then 

1 8 oe artt. UdZsIb, NirmZlas, two of the three religious orders 
of the Sikhs. 

9 Bee art. Hinduism, vol. vl. p. 701 f. ; also artt. KarakTs, 
Krdarnath, KAgi-LiMOla (Beveras, Khevaras), AtTts, OomaIn, 
OA^apattas, Binoal (9 33 ), GoRARnNATit, 1>RAVIDIAN.S ( 8 . India), 
vol. V. pp. 22, 2.*). 

3 W. 0. Aston, Shinto : the Way qf the Gods, London, 19().'i,, 
p. 201 IT. 

»Z6. HI. 486. «/6. ii.803. 
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entered the monastery, either for a period of years 
or for life-long continence. Under the care of a 
matron they were employed in weaving and em- 
broidering temple-tapestries, filling the incense 
braziers, and preparing bread for the priests.' 

The Totonacs had a strict order devoted to 
Centeotl. Its members wore widowers over sixty, 
of irreproachable character, who lived a secluded 
and austere life. They dressed in skins and ate 
no meat. They were much respected by the 
people, who consulted them, and regarded their 
answers as oracles.* 

2. Peruvian.— In Peru the most remarkable 
example of a religions order was that of the 
‘ Virgins of the Sun,’ girls who had been dedicated 
to the service of the god in infancy, and at the 
fitting age placed under the care of matrons in 
convents. Here they lived in absolute seclusion, 
for none but the Inca and his oueen could enter. 
Their employment was to watch over the sacred 
lire and to weave and embroider temple-hangings as 
well as the dresses for the Inca and his household. 
They had to live a life of strictest continence, and 
any one who failed to do so was buried alive, 
while her lover was strangled and the village or 
town where he lived was razed to the ground. 
Yet from their numbers the most beautiful were 
selected as Hiridos’ or concubines of the Inca. 
The ‘houses of the virgins of the sun,* or monas- 
teries, were low ranges of buildings, surrounded 
by liigli walls, to exclude them from observation.* 

3. Both in Mexico and in Peru there w’ore orders 
of knights corresponding to the European religious 
orders of chivalry. Tlie initiation to those orders 
was protracted am I severe, testing Ixjtli the bravery 
and the endurtince of the candidates.* 

biTKHATi RK.— See the works cited in the footnotes. 

J. A. MacCulloch, 

RELIGIOUS ORDERS (Musliml.-In this 
arti(!le attention is confined mainly to the N. 
African orders. For the religious orders in other 
countries reference should l)o made to the series 
of articles on Muhammadanism. See also artt. 
Dervish, SUfIs. 

I. General ciiaractsristtcs. — 1 . Pre- 
liminary observations.— In the East the religious 
orders of Islam are not numerous, hut their 
mom hors are subject to religious obligations of 
tlie most precise kind, to a most rigorous dis- 
cipline alike in spiritual and in temporal things, 
and to a strictly <lefined procedure in political 
matters, so that they are at once initiates (in the 
exact sense of the term) and agents of their ofiicial 
head. In N. Africa, and especially in the Maghrib, 
on tho other hand, the orders are found in large 
numbers, but their organization is lax. Thus, as 
we proceed from Morocco to the Far East, we 
notice that the orders gradually decrease in 
nuinlicr and importance; while, in passing from 
East to West, we find an unmistakable ebb in the 
current of Pan-l8laTni.sm. It would seem, in fact, 
that the ideal of the religious order is incompatible 
with that of Pan-Islamism ; each tends to exclude 
the other. In the East and the Far East the 
breath of Pan-Islamism has sometimes excited, 
or threatened to excite, the Muslim populiwje to 
revolt ; while in N. Africa, where tho Pan-Islamist 
idea is but little diffused, it is the orders that 
Iiave now and again disturM the public peace or 
provoked conflicts in the colonial or protected 
countries. 

It should also be noted that in the Maghrib the 
fact that tho Sharifs, i.e. the real or supposed 
descendants of Muhammad, are found in great 

1 NR ll. 204 f. * lb. ii. 214, Ul. 437. 

» W. H. Prescott, Ilist of the Conqneit of Peru, Undon, 
’890,p. 62 f. 

4 NR H. 194 1. ; Prescott, p. 10. 


numbers tends to diminish the importance of 
the orders. The Sharifs form a highly-esteemed 
religious class, their descent itself providing a 
sufficient basis for their authority. As it is not 
to their interest that religious associations wliich 
may divert to their own uses some portion of the 
religious oflerings should be making headway 
alongside of them, the Sharlfian families are 
essentially hostile to the orders, except those 
which they have founded and in a sense absorbed, 
thus appropriating the advantages and emoluments 
of both the Sliaritate and the order. 

Tho orders are very numerous in N. Africa, and 
the majority of them have a large, some even an 
enormous, membership. Definite, or even approxi- 
mate, enumerations of their adherents are alto- 
gether out of the question. In countries subject 
to European Powers, as Algeria, statistics have 
been compiled and published, hut they have only 
a relative value. In independent Muslim coun- 
tries, such as Morocco, the numerical estimates are 
purely fanciful. Questions put to native memliera 
of one and the same order or community will elicit 
the most remarkable diversity of estimates ; thus, 
as regards a particular confraternity, one will 
speak of hundreds of members, another of thou- 
sands, while a personal investigation will perhaps 
reduce the total to a few dozens or even units. 
Still, after making all allowances, we are safe to 
say that the membership of tho orders in N. 
Africa is very large ; the present writer is of 
opinion that in Morocco about three-quarters of 
the male population belong to those communities. 

Another noteworthy fact of a general character 
is that some orders are specially connected with 
particular districts or particular tribes. Thus the 
order of the N&siriyyah and that of the Mhuoniin 
recruit their ranks almost exclusively among tho 
inhabitants of the Wfidl DrfCa (S. Morocco); 
while, as an instance of a group wholly conBncil 
to a certain ethnological stratum, and afliliated 
with a religions order, wo may refer to tho Puklu“irft 
^hir. of Bukhftri), descendants of the famous Black 
(ruard instituted by the sultans of Morocco, whose 
privileges were ratificil by an imperial decree in 
1697 ; this negro aristocracy belongs in the main 
to the’Isftwiyyah (below, II. i). 

Finally, from the category of religious onlers 
properly so called we exclude certain associations 
possessing a religious character (all associations in 
Islfim may be said to have a roligioiis character — 
corporations, trade gilds, shooting clubs, etc.), ])ut 
having nothing else in common with the orders (of 
wliich religion is tho sole raison d'Hre, and which 
have an cssontially religious purpose). Thii.s wo 
do not regard the acrobatic society of Sils called 
tho Ulftd SidI Uaminad u Mrisa as a religions 
order; still less the Ghnftwa, the negro jugglers 
of the public grounds and market-places. Tlieir 
open-air |>erformance8 and their manner of taking 
the collection do not suggest a religious fraternity. 

2, Organization. — At tho head of the order 
(called ‘way,’ or {aifa^ ‘band’) stands tlie 
shaikh, who exercises absolute authority. Under 
the shaikh is the khali/ah, or ndib, who acts as his 
vicegerent or deputy, and, in more remote parts, 
represents him and nis authority. Next come the 
nm^addams, heads of the various groups into 
which the onler is divided, and engaged in tho 
work of propaganda and management ; t iiey enrol 
now members, and initiate them, collect the ollcr- 
ings, and convey the instructions of the shaikh to 
memlwrs within their jurisdiction ; in short, they 
are pre-eminently the agents of the order. 'I’he 
members, again, are styled kh'kodn, ikhwun, 
‘brothers’ (Algeria, etc.), fuqarcC (nlur. of faqir, 
‘poor’) (Morocco), or, more rarely, darmsfiea, 
which is rather an Oriental term ; one also hears 
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the word ‘companions.* The several chiefs 

of an order are kept in touch ivith one anotiier by 
foot-messengers {raqqdb)*, the fiaqib is a kind of 
master of ceremonies ; the shdush is charged nrith 
tcmnoral alfiiirs. 

The members of an order hold re^ar meetings, 
called hadrahst at stated times, and at these they 
engage in their devotional practices — prayer, sing- 
ing, dancing, etc. — and hear the instructions and 
counsels of their muqaddams. The order has also 
an establishment called the tdwiyah. This word 
is rather vague in its denotation, but in a general 
way it signifies an abode of murdblt^ or monks, 
ana is thus often rendered ‘ convent,’ ‘ monastery,* 
or even (quite wrongly) * hospital.' The zdwiyah^ 
in fact, may be a group of buildings— sometimes a 
very extensive group — comjirising a mosque, a 
school, apartments for disciples {ialahah)^ pilgrims 
(if it has a saint’s tomb), dependents, travellers, 
the poor, etc., or it may be no more than a place 
of meeting and instruction. 

3. Initiation and the chains.— The rite of initiar 
tion is called wird^ lit. * going down,* and so 
' descent to the watering-place,* ‘ act of drinking,* 
and is administered to tne novice (murid) by the 
muqaddam. The muqaddam receives his investi- 
ture from the shaikh^ who delivers to him a diploma 
styled ijdzah. The prerogative of the shaikh rests 
upon tradition and derives its sanction from the 
‘ chains * in which the tradition is embodied. There 
are two kinds of chains ; (1) the chain of initiation 
(silsilat al-ivird)t i.c. the series of ‘saints* from 
whom the founder of the order received his in- 
struction, and (2) the chain of benediotion (silsilat 
nl-harnka)t or series of shaikhs who successively 
held the headship of the order, and so transmitted 
the divine boneaiction. The former goes back 
from the founder to Muhammad through a com- 
dete series of real or supposed personages directly 
inked with one another, and then ascends, with 
the archangel Gabriel os intermediary, to All&b 
biinsclf. 

4. Mysticism in the orders.'— Mysticism (o.v.), 

^yhich is one of the fundamental elements ot re- 
ligion, if not indeed its very essence, was, in 
Islam, the noede<l, and in a sense the inevitable, 
recoil from the inUdlectualisni of the Qur’ftn. 
Mysticism is highly developed in the orders, and 
in some of them reaches its xenith. It takes 
various forms. It appears in the ‘ saints’ chains * 
mentioned above, connecting the founders of the 
orders with Muhammad, and through him with 
Gabriel and Allah, thus securing for them their 
divine authority. The signiticance attached to these 
chains rests wholly upon the mystical element. It 
manifests itself strikingly in the religious language 
—formulie of initiation (wird) and of prayer (ahikr^ 
etc. ), instructions and counsels of the specu- 

lations regarding the stages, and descriptions of 
the psyc.hic states, through which the votary passes 
in order to attain to ecstasy and union with God — 
speculations and descriptions that recall in striking 
fashion the analogous theories and delineations 
Christian mysticism and Buddhist asceticism. 

5. Ritual and ceremonial.^— Mysticism, though 
in origin and principle a reaction against the 
systematizing and the abuse of rites and formulae, 
liiis given rise in the orders to a ceremonialism of 
its ow'n. This finds expression, first of all, in 
litanies— the manifold repetitions (extending to 60, 
100 , 1000, 10,000, and even 100,000 times) of the 
same religious atllrmations or invocations. In 
some orders the members devote all their energies 
to the recitation of the dhikr^ spending the day 
and sometimes the whole night in repeating the 
same forms of prayer. Kitualism and religious 

1 For full dlflcufwion of Muslim mystioiam c 9 art. 

Of. artt. I’a&YKR (Muhammadan), PTa. 


formulism, one would think, could hardly go any 
farther. 

liitualism appears also in the strange ceremonies 
and practices onaraoteristio of special orders (see 
below, II. 1) — forms of ritual which secure for such 
orders an extraordinary influence over the mass of 
believers. 

6. Political aspects.— The orders differ greatly 

from one another in their political aspects. We 
shall confine ourselves here to a single country, 
Morocco, where these communities, in contrast to 
the important political r61e whioh they formerly 
played, have now all but ceased to manifest any 
activity whatever in this respect — a fact well 
worthy of note. From the end of the 15th cent, 
till 18.30— the be^nning of the French conquest of 
Algeria — N. Africa was dominated by two rival 
authorities, viz. the Sharifs of Morocco and the 
Turks of Alters. These two powers had sprung 
into being almost simultaneously as the result of a 
religious movement against the Christian conquest 
of Muslim Spain and against the active designs of 
Portugal and Spain upon Morocco. This twofold 
activity on the part of Christian Powers aroused 
the fanaticism of the Berbers and the Arabs, and 
kindled a revolution which, directed by the orders, 
resulted in the overthrow of all the Maghribene 
dynasties, those being replaced by sovereignties 
established through the iiinnenco of the orders and 
the murdbi(. In Morocco the first of the new 
dynasty, that of the Sa'adian Sharifs, was Abfl 
'Abdallah hi Amrillah, w^ho, after an 

understanding >vith the murdbi^ of Stis, advanced 
a claim to the sovereignty c. 915 A.H. (a.d. 1509- 
10). In the eyes of the people this dynasty stood 
for a government constituted according to the 
purest traditions of Islam. 

To-day, from a variety of causes,' these orders, 
in spite of the anarchy prevailing in Morocco, have 
all out ceased to exercise any influonce wdiatover 
in political affairs. In essence the causes are two : 
(1) the divisions and rivalries exi.sting among the 
orders, these being particularly rife in Morocco ; 
and (2) the prerogative of the Makhzcii, i.e. the 
Moroccan government, which is now able to have 
the highest positions in tlie leading orders con- 
ferred upon it« foremost representatives-' niinister.4, 
the impc3rial family, and even the sultan himself. 

7. place in social life.— As in Muslim countries 
religion is even more decidedly a social concern 
than it is among Christian peojdes, the social rOle 
of the orders is closely connected with their re- 
ligious aspect. Mysticism, which is cultivated 
more or less in all the orders, has a strong fascina- 
tion for the African peoples, both those which 
labour under the violent and arbitrary administra- 
tion of native governments (Morocco) and those 
Avhich have been forcibly subjected to the rule of 
iniidel Powers, such as France and Britain ; and, 
by enabling its votaries to become absorbed in 
God, or at least to engage without restriction or 
liiudraiice iu religious practices to which the 
authorities take no objection, mysticism offers to 
the oppressed not only an open gatew'ay towards 
heaven, but also a means of deliverance from all 
the trammels and miseries of earth. Now, to this 
powerful attraction of mysticism in the orders is 
addcil the no less inviting aspect of their social 
function. The religious order is a form of associa- 
tion peculiarly congenial to the Muslim mind. 
Among the Muslims of Africa iu particular the 
spirit of combination and co-operation is remark- 
ably well developed. Every active form of social 
life tends to emoody itself in associations— trade 
gilds, shooting clubs (which are very numerous), 
charitable someties, etc. This intense need of 

1 See E. Montet, Les ConSririn religietuee de Vhlam 
Parle, 1902. 
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acting everywhere apd in all things in conjunction 
and communion with one’s fellows is then invested 
with a sacred character by religion. Thus, on the 
one hand, tlie mysticism of the orders acts as a 
social force in bringing individuals together under 
the eegis of religion, while, on the other, the ordera, 
as rengions associations, form one of the most 
active and most potent phases of the social entity 
known as Islam. 

IT. TUS SEVERAL 0RDERS.--1, 'Isftwiyyah. - 
This order, one of the most important in Africa, 
was founded by Muhammad b. 'Isft, who was born 
of a Sliarilian family in Mekinez (Morocco), whore 
he also died (c. 152^-24) and was buried. Having 
become a miimber of the Shftdhiliyyah .JaztlUyyah 
(below, § 30 ), he performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
and either in Arabia or in Egypt was in touch with 
certain dervishes who instruoted him in the observ- 
ances of the Oriental orders ^aidirlyyah and 
Sa'^iyyah. Returning to Morocco with the repu- 
tation of being thoroughly proiicient in mystical 
theology and capable of performing the most 
wonderful miracles, he became so popular that the 
sultan him.self took umbrage and gave orders that 
'Isd and his disciples should quit Mekinez. 

It was during his exile Uiat, when on one occasion 
his disciples were in the last straits of hunger and 
ciying out for food, the master bade them eat what 
was to be found upon the road. There. was nothing 
hut stones, snakes, and scorpions ; yet such was 
their coniidcnce in their leader that they devoured 
these without hesitation, and his miraculous 
powers warded oil* any ill effects of the unnatural 
meal. This incident was probably the origin of 
those singular practices of a similar kind in which 
the 'Isawiyyah still engage. Legend ascribes a 
great number of miracles to 'Isd, and the report of 
tlie.se led the sultan to recall him to Mekinez. 

The chief convent of the order is in Mekinez, and 
the sunreinc council of forty members is housed in 
it. Tlie order has a loose organization, and appears 
to lack cohosioii, though in Morocco, where it is 
strong in number.^ and influence, it is more compact 
and batter organized. As regards doctrine the 
Tsawiyyah are fundamentally at one with the 
Shftdhiliyyah ; and indeed their founder uswl to 
say that tne life he lived was * that of the Sftfis, 
that of the ShRdhiliyyah.* A Muslim savant has 
thus summarized their teachings : 

‘ In religious things— continuous iirogress towards the deity, 
sobriety, fasting, absorption in God carried to such heights 
that bodilv sufferings and }>hy8icat mortifications are unable 
to affect the now iniuasBilile senses ; In moral things— to fear 
nothing, to acknnwleage no authority hut that of <}od and the 
Saints, and to submit only to such as permit the principles of 
the l^(;red Book to lie carried into practiiM!.’ 

In doctrine, accordingly, the 'Isftwiyyali are 
my.stics. 

^riie remarkable ritual practices for which the 
Tsawiyyah are noted liave often been described. 
The Cierman traveller, II. von Maltzan,' who had 
an opportunity of witnessing them at Mekinez, has 
given an account of an Tsawiyyah meeting, and 
this, being little known, we may give here, more 
especially because the present writer rcganls it as 
the most accurate and authentic of its kind, and 
because, having been present at similar functions 
in Morocco and Algeria, he is able to confirm the 
circumstantial character of its details. 

‘The religious ceremony opens with the nasal intoning of 
the formula expressing tne Muslim confession of faith, Lti 
Jldha il 'Allah (‘ There is no god but ao<l '), repeated over and 
over again. The sacred words are chanted in all tones to the 
point of satiety, yet always In measure. Then all at onoe, 
when the chanting and the outcry, aotximpanled by the regular 
healing of tomtoms and drums, are at thulr loudest, one of Ute 
brothers of the order rises up and begins the religious dance 
(iHhdeb), The ishdeb is not in the strict sense a dance, but we 

I Drei Jahre im Nordwesten von Afrika^, Leipzig, 1868 , Iv. 
270 ff. 
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have no better word by wJiicJi to render the Arabic term. U 
consists in regular movements of the body- slow to In-gin witli, 
then more and more rapid, and at length convulsive. At the 
outset there are rhvthinio oscillations of the head and the 
upper part of Uie uod}', and deep and rapid bowing. The 
dancer having continued to perform these motions for some 
minutes, a second rises. Uiou a third, until at last six of the 
Ts&wiyyah are vying with one another in vehement swaying 
and bending. This preliminary scone lasts for about half an 
hour. Each of the actors in the strange performance curries on 
till he comes to the paroxysm of the xshdi'b. The movements 
booome more and more rapid, the tiending deeper and deeper, 
the turnings of tlie head and the bwly more and more violent, 
until at length the exhausted 'Isawiy.iah are seir.id with 
vertigo, frotn gathers on their lips, their eyes stand out of 
their aocki-tn ami roll with the abifung gaze of the insane, and 
the faniitical dancera fall staggering to the ground ; they have 
attained the state of blissful ec-stosy. 

The state of physical prostration slgninos Unit the spirit of 
the founder of the order has g.'tined control over the disciple, so 
making him capable of swallowing with impunity the must 
virulent poisons and all things that lacerate or cut. Soon the 
six ‘Isdwiy yah are wallowing upon the ground in wild disonier, 
giving veni to (rightful yells of an altogether unliuinan cellar- 
outer, and resembling now the snorting of the wild bo.ur, now 
the roaring of the lion. Some of thenij like wild beasts, grind 
their teeth, from which drips a whitish foam. In their dis- 
ordered unu threatening movements, it would seem as if they 
were about to rend the onlookers In pieces. 

A large dish is then brouglit forward, and is uncovered by the 
inuqa<Uiam who presides over the ceremony. It contains 
serpents, scotiiions, toads, lizards— a jumble of loathsome and 
venomous creatures. Hardly has the muqaddam removed the 
cover when the six frenzied maniacs fall upon the foul mass of 
living things with the voracity of famished beusis «)f prev, ami 
in a moment the whole is torn in pieces and devoured. No 
trickery here ! I see tlie reptiles torn in pieces by tlie |Mmerful 
teeth, while the blood of the serpents and the slimy secretion 
of the scorpions tinge the saliva at the corners of the moulb. 
This revolting meal is followed by another, poHsibly even im-rn 
dangerous. A dish of broken glass, needles, and cactus leaves 
is brought forward, and its contents are immediately snapped 
up and swallowed. 1 hear the glass cracking between the teeth, 
and the sap of the cactus leaves tncivlcs over the checks; the 
blood of the injured mouth mingles with the juice of the plant. 
Kinnlly, a red-hot Iron is brought in, and a negro, even more 
fanatical in apjiearancc than the six Moroccans who have Just 
iilayed their part, takes it in his moutii and licks it on all sides. 
Thrs c-eremonial Is followed by the reixstition of a new brother 
Into the order. The neoph.ytc is brought in by two tnemhers, 
ami prostrates himself before tbo fnuqaddam. The latter 
exhorts the candidabu and then iwrfonns the sacrml rite which 
is nn essential condition of joining the ‘Isawivyali. The rite Is 
as follows : the neophyte opens his nioiitn wide, and the 
muqaddatn spits three times into his gullet. The miiaciilouH 
saliva 111111008 of itself to endow the neophyte with the power of 
consuming poisons, glass, or cot^tus spines, without injury to 
himself.’ 

Thej«e enrions anil nxlraoTilinary perfonnancos 
are to lie explained lean as the tricks and devices of 
conjuring than as phenomena of a psychical kind — 
phenomena of wliich the ecstatic .state lias yielded 
couiitles.s examples in all ages, among all people.s, 
and in all religions. In 1900, at Rabat (Morocco), 

in the hoii.se of M. I) , forineily Frencli con- 

Kiilnr agent in that town, tlie i>rc.sent writer saw a 
most intcre.stiiig collection of instninients of tor- 
ture ii.sed by the Tsjiw'iyyali in their exiiibilions — 
huge and heavy clnks studded witli largo nail.s, 
flagellants’ rods formed of short .supjilc sticks 
.strung together in a ring, etc. It would, in fact, 
be quite wrong to speak of IboTsfiwiyyah as mere 
jugglers and tricksters. It is certainly the ease 
that, e.ff., in Algiers and elsewhere they are ready 
enough to e.xhibit their peifovinances for money, 
and at Kairwaii the present writer was offered— on 
terms— a view of their frenzies ; but the aborra- 
tion.M of a group should not throw discredit on the 
members generally, wlio (in Morocco, at lea.st, 
where the present writer has studied their mode of 
life) are in the main Iionest and peaceable trade.s- 
men and tillers of the soil. 

The Tsawiyyah are very numerous in Morocco, 
being found iu all parts of tliat va.st country. 
They draw their memuers from all ranks of society. 
At Marrakesh, in 19i)0-01, certain exalted person- 
ages of the Sharilian lumrt were inontioned by 
name to tlio present writer as belonging to the 
order; the former sultan, Mulai Hasan, was a 
member (cf. also the reference to the RukhftrA alnive, 
I. I). The order is also well rciiresentcd through- 
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out Algeria, wiiere, in 1900, they numbered at 
least 3500. The most important of their t&wxycihA 
(of 'which they have about a dozen in this country) 
is that of 'AH h. Muhammad in the Duar Uzara, 
where tlie pantiicr’s skin on which the founder of 
the order is said to have slept is ^)reH6rved as a relic ; 
a skin with the identical claim is preserved at 
Mckinez. The'Isftwiyyah maintain a footing like- 
wise in Tunis, and are found in almost fldl im- 
portant localities ; they are met with also in Tri- 
pli, at Benghazi (Barka), in Kgypt, Syria, and the 
Hedj&z. 

2. Hamadsha. — The l^aniadsha or ^amadu- 
shia, a Moroccan order, though far behind the 
'Isawiyyah in inlluence and expansion, are closely 
akin to them in their peculiar usages, and are 
noted for their practices of striking the head with 
an axe and of throwing cannon-balls into the air 
and catching them on their skulls. They are often 
met with in company with the 'Isfiwiyyah. Their 
name comes from that of their founder, 'All b. 
l,lamdiish, who lived in the 10th cent., and is 
interred near Mekinez. 

M. Quedenfeldt ^ mentions religious orders or sub- 
orders related to the Ijianiadsha, but we have little 
information regarding them. The following four, 
more or less <Jonnected with the ^lamadsha in 
origin or religious practice, have but a small mem- 
bership : 

3. Daghuphiyyin.— The patron saint of this 
group, T.rjuiiid Daghughi, who was near of kin to 
tile founder of the f^amadsha, was born noar 
Mekinez (Jebel Zerhun). A characteristic practice 
of his community is that of throwing cannon-balls 
and clubs into the air and catch ing them on their 
heads. 

§adiqiyym.--Mu);iammadal-Sadiq, the patron 
saint of this order, came from IS! Morocco (Tafi- 
lalt, Drft’a, Tuat). The members in their dances 
butt their heads violently against one another. 

5. Ridhm. -Their patron saint is al-'Amir Riahl, 
who belonged to Mekinez. His followers stick the 
points of knives or forks into the low’er front of 
the body without drawing blood. 

6. Meliaiyyln.— Malai Meliana, the founder, 
was a native of Mekinez ; his votaries are tire- 
caters, and swallow live coals. 

Of the following three communities, related to 
the foregoing in origin and tendoiujy, H(!arcely any- 
thing is known to us but their names and tlie fact 
that their membership is exceedingly siiuall : 

7. 'Alamln. — Founded by Qaddur al- Alami, of 
Mekinez. 

8. Sejinin. — Founded by ^amid Sejliil, also of 
Mckinez. 

o. Qasmln. -Founded bv Qasini Bn-Asria, who 
belonged to the neighbourliood of Mekinez. 

10. ‘Ammftriyyah. — This Algerian onler, whose 

religious practices are like those of thti 'Isawiyyah, 
is found in Algeria and Tunis, and in those 
countries has over 0000 members and 20 zatotyaha. 
It was founded Iw'Ammar Ba-Senna, born c. 1712 
at Smala ben ^lerftd in the Wftdi Zenati (Alg.), 
and was reorganized c. 1815 by Embftrek 

al-Maghribl al- Bukhari (f 1897), a Moroccan who 
belonged to the famous negro arist<Kracy referred 
to above (I. i). It is reported that a dissenting 
branch exists in the district of Guelma (Alg.) 
under the leadership of a certain b. Nahal. 

11. Tuhamiyym, or Tayyibiyyah.— This Moroc- 
can order, whicn in Morocco itself bears the former 
name and in Algeria the latter, was instituted in 
1078-79 by Mdlfti 'AbdallAli b. Ibr&hlm, a member 
of the Jaztlliyyali (l)elow, § 30), and the founder of 
the zdwiya^of Wazzan, which subsequently gained 
such fame. The great political rOle once played 
by this order was due to the noble lineage of its 

1 ZK xvlH. [1886]. 


founder and of his snccessojs in the liierarchy. 
For the Sharlfs of WazzAn — such is the title given 
them— belong by blood to the house of Mal&i fdrls, 
a descendant of Mubammad, who founded the first 
Moroccan dynasty in 788, and this lineage ranks 
in Morocco as, if not more genuine, yet purer and 
better established, than that of the sultans them- 
selves. 

The name Tayyibiyyah is derived from that of 
Miil&i Tftyyib, the successor of Mal&i'Abdall&h in 
the government of the order, and a contemporary 
of Sultan Mfllai Isma'il (17th century). The order 
powerfully assisted the latter in his etTorts to gain 
the throne. The name Tuhamiyyin, again, comes 
from that of Mul&i al-Tahanii b. Mubammad 
(t 1716), who won distinction by his reorganization 
of the order. 

From the time when Millfti'AlMl al-Salam b. al- 
Khajj al- Arbi T Wazz&nl, a former head of the 
confraternity (t 1894), became B.proUg6 of France,* 
it has in a manner been at the service of that 
countiy — a circumstance to which, it seems, it 
owes its subsequent dectuionco. Its influence in 
Morocco is nowadays quite inconsiderable, as was 
evident in HM)4, wl)en M. Perdicaris was a captive 
in the hands of Raisuli, and tlie intervention of 
the Sharifs of Wazzan utterly failed to se«;iire his 
liberation. 'Abd ai-Sabim hail strong leanings 
towards European culture ; he renounced Ins 
native wives in order to marry an Englishwoman ; 
he liked to wear the uniform of a Freiicli general 
of artillery. His successor in command was his 
eldest son, Mftlfti al-'Arbi. 

The Tuhftmiyyin are found principally at 
Wazzan, where their parent institution is, and in 
N. Morocco j in the rest of that country the present 
writer has scarcely heard a word about them. In 
Algeria the Tayyibiyyali are represented mainly 
in Oran ; in the whole country their membership 
has been computed at over 22,000, while they have 
only eight zdwiyaha — a fact that speaks well of 
their organization and cohesion. The order has a 
numerous following also in Tuat. 

12. Tiianiyyah, — This Algerian order was 
founded by Abmad b. Muhammad b. al-Mukhtar al- 
Tijani, who was born at’ Ain Mftilbi, near Laghnat 
(Alg.), in 1737 and died at Fez in 1816. He was 
a descendant of a devout Moroccan Sharif who 
built the zdwiyah of 'Ain Madhi. The order has 
spread far and wide ; in Africa the majority of its 
members are found in Algeria, Morocco, Tunis, 
Tripoli, the SOd&n, the Congo, and in Adamawa, 
Adrar, anil Tiiftt, with some even in Egypt, and 
it has zdwiyahs also in Constantinople, Beinlt, 
Medina, Mecca, and Yam bo. In Algeria, wliere 
its membership was found recently to be over 
25,000, with 32 z&wiyahSf it has been split since 
1875 into two branches — that of 'Ain Al/idh! and 
that of Temasin ( W&di Ghir). The direct descend- 
ants of the founder reside in the zdunyah of 'Ain 
Madhi. The two rival divisions stand quite apart 
from the rest of the Algerian and foreign orders, 
and are crippled by thmr dissensions and (in the 
Temasin branch) by the personal conduct of some 
of their chiefs. The Algerian Tijaniyyah, how- 
ever, have all along supported the French ascend- 
ancy, and have rendered great service to the 
Goveniment, while, as an aristocratic society of 
liberal outlook, they have shown themselves 
markedly accessible to European influence. 

The case is very different in Morocco, where the 
order, while certainly aristocratic, has assumed a 
narrow national character. Here, indeeil, it is to 
be regarded as standing quite by itself. Its 
centred convent is in Fez. Tijftniyyah resident in 
Tafilalt, Gdrara, Tullt, the French Western Sudlln, 
and Senegal are under its control, and apparently 

1 On the lAW of protection cf. the Treaty of Madrid, art. 10. 
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^knowledge its spiritual authority. In Morocco 
it recruits its ranks from the Arab {i.e. the Anda- 
lusian-Moorisli) element, which forms the best 
educated and most intelligent, though the most 
fanatical, stratum of the population; and it has 
adherents also in the higher commercial class and 
even in court circles. It manifests considerably 
more internal cohesion than the other Moroccan 
orders, and, in virtue of its aristocratic character 
and its wealth, exercises a considerable social 
influence — an influence which, as the present writer 
can testify, is hostile to European civilization. 

The Tijaniyyah of Adrar seem to have made 
notable progress, and their zdtoiynh at Shingeti is 
said to nave established branches at Walata and 
Kaarta, as also farther West, among the Moors of 
the right bank of the Senegal and in Toro. The 
founder of the order was a man of liberal mind. 
While taking his stand upon the rule of the Khal- 
wfttiyyah (below, § 3A)— a ceremonial and ascetic 
mysticism — he drew liis inspiration chiefly from 
the Shftdliiliyyah (below, § 21). His teachings and 
principles are set forth in a work which he com- 
][)OBed at Fez lietween 1798 and 1800, and which is 
commonly called Kunaah^ a corruption of its real 
title Min kulli nashin^ * Gathered from Every- 
thing,’ i.e. a chrestoinathy. The prevailing spirit 
of the book is a liberalism seldom met with in 
other orders ; it counsels no macerations, no harsh 
penances, no prolonged retreats, and favours a 
siiiiple ritual ; and it presents generally a synthesis 
of temporal and spiritual interests that is conducive 
to broad-mindedness. We quote two character- 
istic sayings from the work. 

'The law fnllowH the law : all tliat comes from God is to be 
held in respect,’ i.e. the law before all and tolerance. 

‘ All that exists Is loved by God, atul in that love the unbeliever 
{kdjlr) has a place as well as the Ixiliever.' 

13. Derq&wi. — This is a Moroccan order of 
great iniportjince. It was founded by MOlai 
'l-'Arbl al-DernilwI, who died in 1823 in his own 
zawiyah of lJu Ilarlb (territory of the Band Zarwal, 
north of Fez, in the Jibal). The cliief convent of 
tlio order is situated there. The Derqawd, who 
adhere to the traditions of the Hhadhiliyyah, are 
found in great numbers throughout Morocco. The 
Sckhalliyin, a Sharlfian gild at Foz, are connected 
with the order, which is largely represented also 
in Algeria (about 9500 monibors, with 10 zdwiyafiSf 
nearly ail in Oran), in Tuat, in Gdrara, and in the 
Saliara as far south as Timhuctu, while adherents 
arc met with in Tunis, Tripoli (cf. Madaniyyah, 
below, § 14), Egypt, and Arabia. The Derqdwft are 
a mendicant order, and are noted for their ascetic 
practices and for the absolute submiasion which by 
oath they yield to their shaikh. Of all the Muslim 
fraternities the Derqfiwft perhaps come nearest to 
fJio monastic orders of Roman Catholicism. The 
founder’s final counsels to his disciples are as 
follows : 

* The dutieB of my brotherB shall consist in overcoming their 
passions, and, in performiny^ these duties, they shall seek to 
imitate — 

Our Lord Musa (Moses), in always travelling with a staff ; 

Our Lord Aim Bakr, and our Lord 'Umar b. al-KhaUftb, in 
wearing patched clothes ; 

J'afar b. *Abi Talib, in oelebratin^i; God’s praises by danres 
iraqf ) ; 

Hu Uariro (Ahn Hiiraira), the Prophet’s secretary, in wearin{( 
a rosary round the neck : 

Our Lord Th& (Jesus), In liviny: in solitu<!e and In the desert. 

Tliey shall travel with bare feet, endure hunger, and associate 
only with holy men. They shall avoid the society of men 
occupying places of power. They shall keep themselves from 
talseno^ They shall sleep little, spend their nijchts in prayer, 
and erive alms. They shall tell their »haikh of their more 
serious as well as of their more trivial thoughts, of their 
important actions as well as of the most insianiflcAiit. To their 
shaikh they shall tender unreslstinip submitwion, and shall at 
All times be in his hands as the corpse in the hands of those 
who wash the dead.’ i 


This final exhortation lias been aptly compared 
with Loyola’s ‘perinde oo cadaver.* In Algeria 
and Morocco the Derqftwft have on tlio whole 
remained loyal to the spirit of their founder, 
renouncing all earthly ambition, and maintaining 
an absolute detachment from the gooils of this 
world. Still, this attitude has at times shown 
itself oi^able of developing into fanaticism, and in 
both Morocco and Algeria they have now and 
again taken an active part in revolts against 
governmental authority. 

The outward appearance of tlie DerqflwA, is most 
charactcristio : a stick or rod in the hand, chaplets 
of huge heads round the neck, tlie body covered 
with rags, and frequently — as a mark ot pre-emi- 
nent devotion — the green turban upon the hca<l. 
The tattered and ollensively foul garb which they 
aifect has in Morocco earned them the nickname 
of Derboliyyah (‘wearers of rags’), and explains 
the sarcastic saying of the talahah (students) of 
the Jibal — * The dog and the Derqflwi are one and 
the same.’ In Morocco the order seems to have 
lost ground because of its divisions ; it has three 
distinct branches there. 

Its adherents are regarded as extreme devotees 
of monotheism. Their founder is said to have 
been so convinced of the divine unity and of the 
unconditional duty of giving glory to God alone 
that he commanded his followers to repeat aloud 
only the first j>art of the creed (‘No god but 
AllAh*) and to rest satisfied with a merely mental 
affinnation of the second (‘ Mnlmmmaa is His 
Prophet ’). 

14. Madaniyyah. — This is a Tripolitan order 
whicli, though an olf-shoot from the berq/lwil, has 
come to exhibit a spirit diametrically opposed to 
the teachings of al-'Arbl. It was institutc<l by a 
Dorq&wl named Muiiammad b. Haiir/ah Zaiir al- 
Madanl, who began to preach c. 1820 ; about that 
time, too, he founded the zawiyah of Mezrata, 
which is still the central convent of the new order. 
The development of SauQsiism (ef. below, § 38) about 
the beginning of the latter half of the IDtli cent, 
arrested that of the Madaniyvah, which would 
have remained stationary but mr t he fact that in 
1875 the turn of events brought tlie head of the 
order, Muhammad Zaiir, son an<l succtissor of b. 
Hamzah, into touch with 'Ahd aM,lamid, the 
future sultan of Turkey. From that point the 
order became one of the most vigorous in the East, 
and one of the most hostile to European influence. 
With the support of Turkey, it has intermeddled 
on a va.st scjue with questions of Muslim politics. 
Its sphere of activity has gravitated towards the 
East, and it is now rojjresented mainly in 'I'urkey 
(Constantinople), Syria, and the Hedjriz, while, as 
regard.s Africa, its moniber.H are found in Egypt, 
Tripoli, and Algeria (where it has 1700 adherents 
and two mvnyahs). 

The doctrine of the order, as formulated by 
Muhammad Z.alir, classes its members with the 
ecstatic mystics ; they manifest an unusual intens- 
ity of religious exaltation. Tn the statement of 
their regulations' drawn up by Muhammad Zaflr 
for his disciples ho asserts that war uiion the 
infldel is a no less imperative duty than the 
ordinary practice of religion. 

15. Qadiriyyah.— This order is the most widely 
spread and most popular in all Islftm ; its domain 
extends from Morocco to Malaysia ; or, to speak 
more precisely, the order has found its way into 
every region into which Islam itself has penetrated. 
It was founded by 'Abd al-C^adir al-Jilflni ([7.y.] 
t 1166), bom in rersia, and buried at Baghdad, 
where alio is situated the central convent of the 
order. The Qadiriyyah are n(»ted alike for their 
philanthropic principles and their mystical exalta- 

1 Nut al‘Sa\A I'The Sparkling Light ’), Constantinople, 1885. 


1 From a text publlshad b}' Ti, RInn, Marahnttt et Khouan. 
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tion. 'Abel al-Qadir prautiaed a IwundleHS cliari^ ; 
lie accorded a peculiar veneration to Sidna 'isA 
(‘our Lord Jesus’), and admired hU measureless 
lienevolonce, tliou^di at the same time he preached 
and practised a doctrine of mystical ecstasy and 
the extinction of the human personality by absorp- 
tion in God. 

fn Africa, except as regard.^ Egypt, the order 
mIiows little liomogeneity. In general, its members 
have remained faithful to the benevolent and 
tolerant sj)irit of the founder, but fanatics and 
irroconcila))le enemies of European civiliza- 
tion are found among them. As regards the 
Egyptian Sudan, the Mahdi of Khartum and his 
troops belon"e<l to tlie Qadiriyyah, while in the 
immense region of the Western SQdan the supreme 
head of the order there, the famous Shaikh Ma-al- 
'Alnin-al-Shingeti— a spiritual potentate of mo.st 
extensive sway — who sometimes resides at Shingeti 
in Adrar, and sometimes to the south of Sagiat al- 
^amra, and has at present great influence in 
Morocco, is a determined antagonist of Krench 
iictivi ty in these various countries. The QAdiriyyah 
are specially numerous in Tunis and Morocco ; in 
the whole of Africa, according to a recent return, 
they numbered 24,000 (of whom 2600 were women), 
witn 33 zdwlynhs. 

z6. Bfl 'Aflyyah. — This Tunisian order, an off- 
shoot from the Qil<liriyyah, and found only in 
Tunis and the jiroviaco of Constantine (Alg.), was 
instituted by llQ 'All, whose tomb, os also the 
chief monastery of the order, is at Nefta {Tunis). 
The members engage in practices similar to those 
of the 'IsAwiyyah. 

xy. BakkAiy yah.— This order, belonging to the 
Western Si'ldan, and related to the Qadiriyyah, 
was founded by 'Umar b. Sidi A^imad al-Hakkfti, 
c. 1.5,52 53. Its central monastery is in Timbuctu, 
and it is represented also in Tuat, in Adrar, and 
among t he Tuaregs. 

18. ‘Arlisiyyah, or Salamiyyah. — This is a 
Tunisian order, founded by Aofl '1-' Abbas A^mad 
h. al-'Arus, who died in Tunis in 1460. The name 
Sahiiriiyyali comes from the celebrated 'Alxl al- 
Salam al-Asmar, who reorganized tlie order c. 1796, 
and gave it the thaumaturgic character that it 
bears to-day. It is connected with the Qadiriyyah, 
and its ty[)ical features are a highly emotional 
mysticism and ])crforniances similar to tho.se of 
the 'Isawiyyali — frantic dancing, walking through 
flames, swallowing fire, etc. The order is well 
represented in Tunis, and especially in Tripoli, 
while in Algeria it can hardly claim 100 nietnbeis 
(all in the extreme east of Constantino) ; a few are 
foiiiul also in Mecca and Medina. 

19. Sa'adiyyah.— This is an Asiatic onler, 
founded in the 13th cent, by Sa'od al-Din al-.Tabani 
of l)anias<!U8, and now represented both in Asia 
and in Africa. Its Egyptian brunch was at the 
zenith of its prestige in the 17th cent., and at the 
present day that group, together with a Iwdy of 
adherents m the SudAu, forms the leading rami- 
fication of the order. Anotlier section is found in 
Syria, while members are also met with in the 
Hedj.az. The Sa'adiyyah are an ec8t.atic order ; 
they are allied with the Kifaiyyah, which have a 
regular, as Avell as a dissident, branch in Egypt, 
and which sprang from the (Jftdiriyyah in the 
J2tli century. 

20. Badawiyyah Ahmadiyyah.— This Egyptian 
order is connected both with tho Qadiriyyah and 
with the Kifa'iyyah, and was founded by A^mad 
aMlailawI, who died in 1276 at Tan tah in Egypt, 
He was a scion of a Sliarllian family belonging 
originally to the HedjAz, but afterwards resident 
at Fez. A\imad had gone from Morocco to Egypt, 
and settled at Tantah, where the chief convent of 
the order still is. The order is now split into 


three independent branches, found chiefly in 
Egypt and the SQdAn, while it has also meml^rs in 
the HedjAz and in S^ia. Legend ascribes to its 
founder the gift of working miracles, and in 
particular the power of making barren women bear 
children — hence the licentious orgies which take 
place round the saint’s tomb on his festival day. 

31. ShAdhiliyyah. — This African order — or 
theological school, rather— was founded by Abd’l 
Qasan b. *Abd al-Jabl>Ar al-ShAdhill, wno was 
bom, as some rojiGrt, in Morocco, or, according to 
others, in Tunis, in 1196-97. He was a pupil of 
the renowned * Abd al-SalAm b. Mashish (f 12^-28), 
a Moroccan disciple of Sha'aib Aba Madian al- 
AudahiHi, a native of Seville, who died at Tlemsen 
in 1197-98. This Aba Madian had travelleii in 
the East, where he had become one of the personal 
followers of the famous 'Abd al-QAdir al-JilAn! 
(cf. above, § 15). Al-Shadhill settled at length in 
Egypt. At the outset he engaged in ascetic 
practices, but afterwards devoted himself en- 
tirely to teaching. He gained an extraordinary 
reputation and was highly venerated. The uni- 
versity of al-Azhar drew its inspiration exclusively 
from his teaching, which it disseminated through- 
out the Muslim world. 

Al-Shadhill imposed no distinctive rule or ritual 
i]]>on his dis(;ip1e.s, so that, having had no other 
bond of union than the dominating influence of bis 
teaching, they found themselves at his death 
(1258) w’ithout a leader. This resulted in the 
formation of various groups among his disciples, 
and of a considerable nunu)er of orders animated 
by bis spirit. Of a proper organization there is 
but little in tho order, which is above all a mystical 
fellowship, its main characteristics being a pure 
spiritualism, an ideal elevation of thought and 
feeling, absolute coiusecu ation to God, the voluntary 
merging of one’s being in God, moral purification, 
prayer at all times, in all placc.s, and under all 
conditions, and an ecstatic mysticism springing out 
of fervid love to God. This high-wrought mysti- 
cism, impelling the disciple to lose himself in tho 
divine, w'os regarded by al-.ShadhiU as inconsistent 
with all fanaticism and intolerance, and it certainly 
bears the stamp of a genuine sniritual catholicity. 

At the present day tho Shadhiliyyah form not so 
much an organized order as a school of doctrine 
maintained by numerous orders and taught in 
numerous zdmyaAs. The most genuine representa- 
tives of al'Shadhill’s teaching are now those 
religious associations which, wliile untrammelled 
by any proper constitution, mako a watchword of 
the masters name, and it is these— independent 
zdwiyahs — which most faithfully reflect the 
primitive community. Wo find them scattered 
throughout the whole of N. Africa, more parti- 
cularly in Algeria (where there are over 14,000 
adherents), Tunis, and Tripoli ; also in the HedjAz, 
Syria, and Turkey— countries in w'hich they play 
an important r61e. 

The following twelve orders (23-33) fl-ro of 
ShAdhiliyyan origin. 

33 . Babibi^ah.— This Moroccan order, men- 
tioned by L. Kiun, was founded by Abma<l b. al- 
Habib al-Lamit (t 1752-63), a native of Tafilalt. 
We have little definite information regarding it. 
Its membership, confined to Tafilalt (in which 
stands the chief monastery) and the province of 
Oran (Alg. ), is very small, and the order is said to 
be animated by a tolerant and unworldly spirit. 

3^ Wafaiyyah (Ufaiyyah).— The Wataiyyah, 
an £0 pilau order, was founded in the 14th cent. 
W the Wafa, a Sharlfian family belonging to 
E^pt ; its first chief was Mufiammad Wafa, and 
it nas survived to the present day under the control 
of the same family. 
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2^. Nft^iriyyah. — This Moroccan order, now of 
diminished importance, was founded in the 17th 
cent, hj Muhammad b. Nft^ir al-Dr&T (t 1669), 
who claimed Afimad b. YOsuf (f 1524-25) as his 
spiritual master. TJie chief convent of the order 
and the founder’s tomb are at Taniagrut (Wftdl 
Dr&'a), the headquarters of the brotherhood. The 
members are found mainly in the south of Morocco ; 
outside that country a very few are met with in 
Algeria and Tunis. 

25. Shaikhiyyoh. — The Shaikliiyyab, or Ulad 
Sidi al'Shaikli, belonging to the Sahara, and 
holding to the doctrinal standpoint of the Sh&- 
dhiliy^ah, are not so much a religious order as 
an aristocratic caste of a ixilitical and religious 
character. Their founder was *Abd al-Qftdir b. 
Muhammad, afterwards styled Sidi Shaikh (f 1615), 
a great feudal lord who had once been a muqaddam 
among the Sk&dliiliyyah. lie erected at al-Abiod 
the first of the qfur (citadels) now found in the 
Sahftra, and exercised a strong moral and religious 
authority in that region. 

The Shaikhiyyah are located principally in the 
south of Oran, in Tu&t, Tidikalt, and Gurara. 
In Morocco, where a few are^ met with at Tafilalt 
and round the oasis of Figig, their influence is 
inconsiderable; they are here regarded as hostile 
to Europeans. In the main, feudal, family, and 
marabout influences prevail so largely among 
them that the bond of connexion between them 
and the Shftdhiliyyah is now very loose. 

26. Karz&ziyyah. — This Saharan order, found 
in S. Morocco and S. Oran, was instituted by 
Sharif Abmad h. Nusa (t 1608), who belonged to 
Karxax, an oasis to the south-east of the Figig, 
and taught the doctrines of the Shfidhilivyah. 
The members are noted for works of benevolence, 
and the zdwiyah of the founder at Karz&z is still a 
refuge for the poor, and, in times of adversity or 
oppression, for residents of the neighbouring 
q§iir. 

27. Ziyaniyyah.— This also is a Saharan order 
noted for pliilantliropy ; it was founded by Mulai 
h. Bil Ziyaii (t 17311), who belonged to a Sharifian 
family resident in the Wadi Draa. The saint’s 
tomb is at Kenatsa, between Tafilalt and the oasis 
of Figig, and there too is situated Uie central 
convent of the order. The Ziyaniyyah are found 
mainly in S. Morocco, Tafilalt, Figi;j, Tuat, Gurara, 
and the province of Oran ; in Algeria, according to 
a recent computation, they numbered over 30(X). 
They adhere to the doctrines of the Shadliiliyyah. 
They a(!t as conductors of caravans, and in the 
Sahara jiiotect them against robbers and brigands. 
The order has always shown itself well-disposed 
towards French people and the colonial administra- 
tion. 

28. Hansaliyyah.— This Moroccan order was 
founded by b. Yusuf al-Uansali (t 1702), who, as 
hi.s name indicates, belonged to the Ilansala, a 
section of the Banl Mtir, a tribe living in a district 
to the south of Fez. Formerly the order held a 
position of great influeoco in Morocco, but it is 
now almost ex tint, t there ; in Algeria it numbers 
more than 40(X) members, belonging to the province 
of Constantine (the zdwiyah of Shettaba) ; an<l it is 
represented also in 'I’linis. Its adliercnts are noted 
for works of charity. 

29. ZarrQqiyyah.— The ZarrQqiyyah,a Moroccan 
order, was founded by Abu’l- Abbas Ahmad al- 
Zarruqi (t 1494), who belon(jed to the Ueranes, a 
tribe settled near Fez. In Morocco the order is 
dying out, but in Algeria it has about 2700 
members, with a zdmi^ah at Berruaghia. 

30. Jazflliyyah.— Tliis Moroccan order has almost 
ceased to exist as an organized community in 
Morocco, although the doctrines of its founder are 
still taught at Fez. Its founder was Abfi 'Abd- 


allah Muhammad al-Jazulf (f c. 1465), a native of 
Jazala in Sus, and the author of a famou.s work 
entitled Dalail al-lfaimt (*Tbe Best Arguments ’), 
on which are based the teachings of the Jazfl- 
liyyah. 

31. Yusufiyyah.— This is an Algerian order, 
founded by Apmad b. Yilsuf, a native of Morocco 
or— more probably, as some hold — of Oran. This 
celebrated visionary (majziib)^ to wliom are as- 
cribed numerous proverbs and ei)igrams, died in 
1.524-25 and was buried in M^iliana (Algiers). 
There are few traces of the order in Morocco, but 
in Algeria there is at Tint, in the extreme south 
of Oran, a zdwiyah founded by Muhammad 1). 
Milfld (t 1877), a doscendaiit of b. Yttsuf, which 
can still claim some 16(X) members. The order has 
little influence in Algeria, but lias all along 
inaintalned excellent relations with the French 
authorities. 

Ghaziyyah. — Tlio Gh&ziyyah, a Moroccan 
order, founded c. 1526 by AbvVl-yasrin nl-Qasim 
al-Ghazi, is of feeblo growth, has a very limited 
expansion in the Wadi Draa, and possesses a 
zdmyah at Fez. 

33. Shabbiyyah.— ThoShabbiyyali isa TiiniHiun 
order, founded in the 17th cent, by Ahmad b. 
Makhluf, a descendant of Muhammad b. N/^^ir 
al-DrA'I, the founder of the NiLsiriyyah (above, § 24). 
This b. Makhluf had been sent to Tunis to extend 
the operations of tlie latter order, and had settled 
at Siiabba, between 8fax and Sfis ; hence the 
name borne by his followers. The actual organ- 
izer of the order was Muhammad b. 'AIhI al-Iiatif. 
It is found in Tunis, and also in Algiers (Aurfes), 
where it has about 15(X) members. 

34. Khalwatiyyoh.—Tliis Asiatic group, the 
name of which is ultimately derived from the 
term khahoa^ * retreat,’ * solitude,’ is a school rather 
than an order, and goes back to the philosophical 
school founded by the Forsian thinker Abd’l- 
(^^Asim al-Junaidi (t 910-11), but its actual (or 
at lea.st its eponymous) founder was 'Umar al- 
Khalw&ti (t 1307-98), also a Persian. At the out- 
set the order had no graded organization, and in 
Asia, where its expansion was on a great scale, it 
soon broke up into various groups— independent 
and local branches. In Africa, about the end of 
the 17th cent., they formed for a time a religious 
association in the true sense ; but tliere too, though 
the order made less rapid progress, it soon fell 
apart into divergent and independent branches or 
groups. The teaching of the Khalwatiyyali began 
to take root in Egypt as early as the 1.5tn century. 
At the end of the 17th a Syrian Khalwail called 
Mustafa al-Ba^ri, a professor in the university of 
al-Azhar in Cairo, endeavoured to incoiporate the 
members of the order in Egypt, and l!ho united 
body, having grown consul eiahly in numlxjrs, 
assumed the name Baqriyyah, to distinguish them 
from other Khalwatiyvah. This now organiza- 
tion, however, did not fast long, for at the d(‘ath 
of al-Baqri (1709) three fresh groups detached 
tliemselves from it, viz. the Khafnawiyyah, tlie 
Sharqawiyyah, and the Sammaniyyah. Further 
disruptions took place, giving rise to other inde- 
pendent branches and zdwiynhs, so that, as 
indicated above, the Khalwatiyyali do not so much 
form an order n.3 represent a type of <loctrino. 
They nevertheless exercise great influence in social 
life. They are ascetics, and mystics of a most 
fervid stamp ; they liave recourse to the retreat 
and tlie austerities which it involves ; they ciigage 
in iterative prayers— repetitions of fonnulw, names 
of God, etc.— sometimes continued for live or six 
consecutive hours. This intense religious fervour 
has often excited the members to fanatical out- 
breaks and, as in Egypt, the Egyptian Sudan, etc., 
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brought them into conflict with the authorities, 
both Muslim and Christian. Like some other 
orders (cf. §§ 15 , 55 , and 39 ), they admit women as 
iiieniberM. 

35 . RahmAniyyah. The Rahmftniyyah is an 
Algerian order, found chiefly in Constantine, and 
elsewhere only in Tunis. It sprang from the 
Klialwatiyyah, and resembles them in doctrine, 
nractice, and lack of cohesion. It was instituted 
uy Mubammad b. ‘Al>darrubmau BCL Qubrain 
(t 1793 -94), who belonged to the Kabyle tribe of the 
Ait Small ; his surname, Ba Qubrain {* with the 
two tombs ’), goes back to the legend according to 
which his body was divided into two parts, buried 
respectively m Kabylia and at Hamma near 
Algiers. ^ It is a most nopular and influential order 
in Algeria, where it played the leaiiing part in the 
great insurrection of 1871 ; its membership here is 
156,000 (including 13,000 women), with 177 zdtvi- 
yahs^ and comprises several indejiendent groups. 
Like all other ottshoots of the Kluilwatiyyah, it is 
marked by a want of cohesion, of discipline, and 
of centralized control. 

36 . Rmirghaniyyah.— This is an Oriental order, 
known also as the Mirghaniyyah or Marghania, 
founded by Muhammad^ Uthman al-Eniir (Ihani, 
who was born in 1793 at Salaniat near Taif in the 
Hedjftz, and died at Taif in 1853. He joined the 
then briIJiant school of Ahmad b. Idris, a native of 
Fez, who taught at Mecca from 1797 till 1833. At 
the death ot the latler, in 1837, Emir Gliani’s 
standing among the Idrisiyyah enabled him to 
compete succes.sfully with Shaikh Saniisi for the 
leadership of that body. Presently, however, he 
began to modify the rule of Ahmad, and then 
founded the order that bears hts own name. 
When he died, dissensions and rivalries divided 
his followers into isolated sections and local 
branches. The order has a considerable expansion 
in Arabia, throughout the basin of the Bed Sea, 
and in the Egyptian Sudan. 

By the founder himself the order was named al- 
Kiiatemia, * the sealing ’ ; hence the title Serr al- 
Khatteni, ‘ the secret of the seal,’ given to his mm 
Muhammad, who became the head of the con- 
fraternity. It is a mystical and ecstatic order, and 
from the first— even in its very origin— it assumed 
a political attitude hostile to tiie Sanasiyyah 
(§ 38 ). It was closely involved in the Mahdistio 
movement. In the Sudan it has shown itself dis- 
tinctly favourable to tlie Anglo-Egyptian govern- 
ment. The French traveller Bonnel de Mezi^res, 
when on a mission to the Sudan in 190U-06, s^ke 
of tho order as entirely in the hands of tlie English, 
and tills connexion has lowered its prestige both in 
tho SU<lAn and in the Hedjaz. A religious order 
that allies itself too openly with Europeans inevi- 
tably diminishes its influence among Muslims (cf. 
above, §§ 11 and 12 ). 

37 . Naqshbandiyyah. — An Oriental order, one 
of tiie most important in Islftm, the Naqshbandiy- 
yah has the largest membership of any in Central 
Asia. Its characteristics are contemplative mysti- 
cism and ecstatic ritualism ; and, by reason of the 
varied and flexible forms of the mysticism which 
it inculcates, the purity of life for which its 
votaries are noted, and the supernatural powers 
ascribed to them, its influence is indeed great. It 
was founded atBiikhUrU byal-Khw&jahMntiammad 
Baliftal-Dlii’ (f 1390), an eclectic reformer (com- 
bining Sunnite orthodoxy, Shfism, and Ism&'ilian 
teariiings). Etymologically the name Naqshband 
refers to the mystical delineations of the celestial 
life taken by BahU al-Din from the philosophical 
theories of the IsmU’iliyyah Batheniyyah (* interior 
IsmU* Ilians,’ i.e. those practising internal medita- 
tion hotli ecstatic and contemplative). In Africa 
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the order has only one zdmyahf which draws its 
members exclusively from the Turkish element of 
the population. 

SanUsiyyah.— The SanUaiyyah, an Algerian 
order, was founded in 1835 by Shaikh Si Mubammad 
b. Si *Ali ’1-SanUsl (t 1859), who belonged to the 
vicinity of Mostaganein, and claimed to be the 
MahdI. The chief monaste^ was for a long time 
at JarabUb (JaghbUb) in Tri^li, but has been 
removed to the oasis of Kufra in tho Libyan 
Desert. The order has a great influence in Tripoli 
and in part of tho Eastern SUdUn ; it has a nrm 
footing also in Egypt and especially in Arabia; 
but its following is very small in Algeria (under 
1000 members), Morocco, and the districts to the 
south of these countries. The founder claimed to 
be a reformer of IslUm, one who would restore the 

f >rimitive purity of morals according to the Qur’Un ; 
le also maintained that he formed the synthesis of 
all tho other orders, especially in their mystical 
aspects. The order of the SanUsiyyah has nothing 
like the vast influence and the fanatically anti- 
Christian and anti-European character that have 
been ascribed to it. Its attitude to Europeans is 
friendly or hostile according to locality and cir- 
cumsUiiices ; but it should be noteif that al- 
MahdI. the eldest son of SanUsI, and his successor 
as head of tlie order, took up a position of direct 
antagonism as the MahdI of Khartum. 

39 . Heddftwa. — This Moroccan order was first 
made known to Europeans by Auguste Mouli^ras.^ 
Its founder was Sidi Ueddi, who lived in the 13th 
cent., and was a coiitemjiorary and an admirer of 
Miilui 'Ahd al-Salam b. Mcshlsh, the great saint 
of tho Jibal ; his tomb is at Tagzirth, among the 
BenrArUs in the JibUl, and there too stands the 
chief monastery of tho order. Tho district in 
which he settled and had a zdwiyak built is now 
called Uta(‘ plain ’) Sidi lleddi, and the iish of the 
stream that traverses the district have since 
ranked as sacred. The Ileddawa (pi. of HeddfiwI) 
are a mendicant order of the lowest type, and have 
a most repulsive appearance. They are clothed in 
rags and go bare-headed, with the staft’ in their 
hand and the chaplet round their neck ; they are 
a byword for filthiness, and are said to live 
in promiscuity; they admit women into their 
membership. They like to have animals, especi- 
ally cats, about them ; and they are groat smoKers 
of (shredded hemp). Though few in number, 
they are spread over an extensive district. All 
our information regarding thorn tends to show that 
they form an antinomian order. 

40 . Mbuoniin." The Mbuoiiiin, a little known 
Moroccan order, first not ed by Jules Erckniann,^ 
was founded by a devout man named 'Abdallah 
'All, also called Mbuono (Bu Nuh), a native of the 
Wftdl DrU'a, in which (at Tamagrut) his tomb is 
also situated. The central convent of the order is 
in Tafllalt, and there was recently at Marrakesh a 
community of Mhuoniin numbering al)Otit 200. 
The mem oers-— they seem to be relatively few— 
wear as a badge a white cap of knitted wool. 

Litmraturr.— -O f works cleRling wltph the subject as a whole 
there are few, but monographs devoted to particular orders 
are constantly appearing. Of the former class we cite hero 
only those that may claim to be of soienUHc or documentary 
value : L. Rinn, MarabotUi el Khoxian : Etude mr Vlelam en 
Algirie (with a cliart Indicating the boundaries, the locality, 
and the importance of the orders), Algiers, 1886 ; 0. Depont 
and X. Coppolani, Lu Ctmfririee religieum wuiulinanee (with 
a map showing the geographical sphere of the orders— Algeria, 
Africa, Asia, and European ^rkey). do. 1897 ; A. Le Chatelier, 
Uletam dam TA/rmus oeeidentale^ Paris, 1890 ; B. Douttd, 
Ulelam <UgMen en Van fPtX), Algiers, 1900 ; valuable informa- 
tion is supplied by A. Le Chatelier, Lee Confririee mtuulmanes 
du flMjaz, Paris, 1887, which gives a detailed bibliography of 
the subject down to 1887. E. MONTKT. 


1 Le Maroo fnoonnu, Paris, 1895-09. 
> Le Man>e ■moderne, Paris, 1885. 
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REMORSE.— In its most general sense remorse 
denotes poignant sorrow for the miserable condi- 
tion of oneself or of another, whether that involves 
personal rest)onBibility or is merely due to circum- 
stances. Writers of the 16th and 17th centuries 
often use it for *pity’ or 'compa8.sion/ and this 
meaning survives in the negative form ^remorse- 
less.’ But in modem usage remorse means exclu- 
sively the intense feeling of grief or compunction 
for one’s own acts and their consequences, as they 
affect oneself and others. It therefore implies 
responsibility and guilt and culminates in despair 
over acts that are irretrievable and a condition 
that is irremediable. 

1. As a psychological phenomenon.— Remorse 
is an emotion. Although predominantly a very 
acute feeling of pain, it is also a complex mental 
state that can emerge only at the conceptual and 
self-conscious stage of mental development. 

William James propounded a theory that, if we 
abstract from any emotion *all feelings of its 
bodily symptoms,’ nothing would be left, which is 
an exaggeration of the fact that bodily states are a 
necessary element in all emotion, though, not the 
whole of any emotion. Moreover, they do not 
enter so largely into remorse as into emotions like 
anger and fear, which James analyzed, and that 
because it is a calm and deep, hut none the less 
intense, rather than a violent, emotion. 

It is described as having *a certain positive colouring, in 
which organic Hensations, notably in the throat and digestive 
tracts, are prominent. There is also a certain setting of the 
nuiHcles of throat and brow. The ‘'gnawing" of rumoroe, by 
which it oornpieH conseiuiisuess and torments, seems to arise 
from these sensations.' ^ 

Asa persistent mood it would undoubtiCdly change 
the entire tone of the visceral organs as well as the 
facial expression. 

Remorse is to be distinguished from a general 
emotional mood, because it has a unique character 
of its own and involves some idea of tne self and a 
judgment upon tlie self. It is a feeling of strife 
within the self, or of an irreparable breach between 
the ideal self that might have been and the actual 
self whose act has produced the conflict. But the 
feeling arises partly from a judgment of the differ- 
cnee between the two and of the inferiority of tlie 
actual self, but still more from a repression and a 
paralysis of the active side of consciousness. G. F. 
Stout traces the feeling quality in all emotions to 
* occurrences which powerfully thwart or further 
pre-existing couative tendencies.’* Remorse is an 
apt illustration of this principle, because, while it 
is ‘ perhaps the very worst quality that can belong 
to suffering,’ ’* it is the emotion that exorcises the 
most deadening influence upon life. 

* In it tliere ii a collision between what we have actuallr done 
and what we now desire that we sliould have done. Thus in 
reflection on our past self, the free course of our present ideal 
activity is crushed and repressed by the memory of our actual 
behaviour.’* 

But, as the developed self is conditioned by 
other selves, so are its emotions. There may he 
remorse for wrong done which apparently affects 
only ourselves, but it is more general ana intense 
in respect of wrongs done to others, because the 
free intercourse of ourselves with other selves, 
whether God or men, is thereby restricted or 
stopped. Yet it always includes the utter misery 
and nopelcssness of our own condition. Despair is 
always an element in it. 

2. As an ethical quality.—^It is obvious therefore 
that remorse is a moral feeling. It involves free 
agency and responsibility. One feels grief for 
misfortunes, regret for mistakes, remorse for sins, 
for acts which one has freely caused and ought to 

1 DPhP ll. 468 f. > il Manual of Ptyehotogy^, p. 806. 

3 A. Bain, Tht Emotions and the WUl^ London, lS69, p. 186. 

* Stout, AnaXytie pHyehology, ii. 279. 


have prevented. It is a painful conflict lietween 
the ideal and the actual self, and it has been held 
to be the most original element of our moral 
nature. It is the most elementanr form of that 
which differentiates between moral and non-moral 
nature. It is the root and beginning of the moral 
faculty. 

Darwin, in his account of tho rise of morality, 
almost identifies remorse with conscience. 

* When paat and weaker linpmsiiions are Judged by the ever- 
enduring social instincts . . . [luanj will then feel reinorHC, 
repentance, regret or shame. ... Ho will oonsequently resolve 
more or less firmly to act differently for the future ; and this is 
conscience.* I 

This is not a very accurate use of terms, and 
Darwin has omitted the peculiar, unanalyzable, 
moral quality which pertains both to remorse and 
to conscience. But our view of the ultimate 
nature and source of remorse, whether it be the 
reproach of neglected self-interest, or of injured 
society, or of some transcendental authority 
insulted, will depend upon our theory of tho moral 
criterion, whether that be self-iiitorcst, or social 
welfare, or some transcendental ideal. 

Yet it is not strictly accurate to identify remorse 
with conscience. It is rather the result of con- 
science judging and condemning. While it is 
inseparaDle from moral judgment, it is peculiarly 
the feeling element that accompanies the reproach 
of conscience. On the other hand, it cannot be 
reckoned among the virtues or the vices, for it is 
too intimately bound up with the essence of moral 
nature, and with that wnich constitutes and delines 
right and wrong, virtue and vice. Its value there- 
fore as a factor in moral life and in relation to the 
absolute moral ideal depends entirely mK>n the 
degree of enlightenment in conscience. One man 
may feel remorse for that which would aflbrd 
the happiness of an approving conscience to 
another. 

Darwin quotes the case of a savage who felt prolonged 
remorse until he went ‘ to a distant tribe to spear a woman to 
satisfy his sense of duty to his wife ‘ who had died of disease.^ 

3. Theological significance,— Remorse nssumes 
its acutest form and acquires religious signiticance 
when it is a sense of having violated the laws of 
God or of havine outraged Ilis love, thus in either 
case incurring Ills wrath. Its specilic nature is 
then relative to the idea of God involved. Re- 
morse was a frequent theme of tho Greek drama, 
and the element of despair is here especially i)ro- 
minent because the Greek mind was apt to identify 
the divine in tho last resort with inexorable fate. 
In the OT Cain and Saul are two notable examples 
of unavailing sorrow for sin. In each case there is 
a sense of guilt, a burden of penalty, a conscious- 
ness of coin[)lete and final alienation from God, 
and a paralysis of the spiritual life (Gn 4*'**, 1 S 
A NT writer also represents Esau as 
* rejected (for he found no place of repentance) 
though he sought it diligently with tears’ (He 
12*’) ; and tho first evangelist represents Judas 
Iscariot as having 'repented himself,’ and, when 
he found repentance useless, ' he went away and 
hanged himself’ (Mt 27*- *). 

But in the OT and NT sorrow for sin more 
usually appears as repentance (^.v.)* because God 
is merciful and forgiving, able and willing to 
reconcile the sinner to Himself, to blot out his 
guilt, and to open before him a new door of hope. 
Remorse differs from repentance in that, while 
both are sorrow for sin, the former is unavailing 
and irremediable, but the latter is a first step to a 
new life wherein the mistakes an<l failures of the 
old may bo retrieved. In Protestant theology 
remorse may be either (1) the first stage of convic 
tion for sin, a work of the law unrelieved by the 

I The Descent of Man\ London, 1875, pt. 1. oh. iv. 

'-ip. 114f. 
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liope of the gospel, but followed at length by 
repentance, faith, and justification — 

‘ Bui the Iaw doth rather shew sin, accuse and terrify the 
conscience, declare the wrath of Ood, and drive to desperation ' ; l 

or (2) a le^jnl conviction of uin awsociated with per- 
manent un belief. 

' RcinorKe for sin does certainly prove that the soul is not 
(lead. . . . Uut retnorHO in not a sanctifying principle ; on the 
contrary', it is an exceedingly dangerous one ; and the soul may 
die of It, as truly as the body of acute pain. It often drives 
men to despair, to frenzied iniquity, and thus to final hardness 
of heart. '5* 

Such would be the condition of one who felt that 
he hod committed the sin against the Holy Ghost 
or who had fallen from grace beyond recovery (He 

Almost parallel to the tlifterence between remorse 
and repentance is the better-defined distinction in 
Roman Catholic theology between attrition and 
contrition. 

Contrition, the first act in the sacrament of penance^ is 'a 
sorrow of the soul and a detuatatinn of ain committed, with the 
determination not to sin again.' When it is motived by love, 
and when it reconciles man to God, it is perfect contrition, aiui 
is to be distinguished from attrition or imperfect contrition, 
' wliich arises from the consideration of the iieincusness of sin 
or from the fear of hell or of uunishinent.' This also is * a gift 
of Ood and an impulse of the Iloly Ghost, who does not as yet 
dwell In the penitent, but only moves him, whereby the peni- 
tent being aided, prepares his way unto righteousness.’^ 

Attrition is not quite the same as remorse, but it 
seems to occupy the same position in the progress 
of the soul from sin to salvation a.s remorse may do 
when the foar of God and the condemnation of 
the law hold a man under tlie conviction of sin 
and still in its bondage for a season, though at last 
lie may emerge into renentance and faith. But 
Protestant theology would not ascrilie to remorse 
such independent etlicacy for salvation as Catholic 
theology does to attrition. Yet remorse does in 
many coses lead to conviction when the revelation 
of the grace of G-od supervenes.* 

Litkrati7rk.->G. F. Stout, A Manual of Psychology^, 
London, 1904, bk. iii. div. 1, ch. iv., Analytic Psychaloqy, do. 
1896, bk. ii. ch. xll. ; W. Jamea, VarictUs of Pclujions Exocri- 
snes, do. 1002, vl.-x. ; J. Martineau. I'y^s qf Ethical 
Theory^, Oxford, 1891, U. 419-422; F. W, Newman, The Soul, 
Loudon, lOO.*), ch. ii. ; T. M. Liudtay, UUt, of the Reforma- 
titm, Kdinburgh, 1906, i. 201, 210, 222 ff. ; E. D. Starbuck, The 
Psychology of Religion. London, 1899, oh. Iv. : R. Burton, The 
Anatomy of Melancholy. Oxford, 1628, pt. lit. sect. iv. ; Jotm 
Bunyan, Grace Abounding to the Chief qf Sinners, I/mdon, 

T. Bees. 

RENUNCIATION.— In a sense the entire 
history of ethics might be said to turn on the 

? [ue.stion of renunciation. Every system has been 
orced to admit it as an element*; it is the amount 
admitted that varies, and this varies enormously. 
Some reduce it to a minimum ; there are others 
tliat have made it cover the whole ground. At 
the one extreme we have the thoroughgoing forms 
of Hedonism, such as Cyrenaicism and Epicurean- 
ism, which, taking the maximum of pleasure for 
the mere individual os the goal, are yet compelled 
to ret!ognize that some Measures must be re- 
nounced. And thi.s because not only do dosiros 
conflict in the individual himself, but even those 
that are harmonious cannot be satisfied to the full 
in this world. At the other end we have the 
systems of self-denial, of which perhai)s Buddhism 
might be taken as the type. Here renunciation 
seems pushed to its utmost limits, since the nnni- 
hilatiou of all passion and desire is the supreme 
aim. 

It may be a question as to whether this nirvdna of calm 
goes HO far as to imply the death of all oon.<iciousneHs. If so, it 
would raise in an acute form the problem as to how it can be 
good for man to renounce everything, since by the very teruui 
of the rcnun('.iallon there is no longer anything living to possess 

1 Luther, Commentary on Galatians, Eng. tr., London, 18S0, 
p. 12. 

5 F. W. Newman, The Soul, p. 129. 

8 Deer eta Cotieil. Trident., seas. xir. cap. Iv. 

4 E. D. Starbuck, The Psychology qf Religion, p. 62. 


a good. This might psrhaps be answered by holding that con- 
sdouB existsnoe wsa iatiinsioally so miserable that the only 
‘good ’ that could be hoped for was the absence of ' ba^' And 
this, it would appear, would be the answer of Schopenhauer 
and of von Hartmann, the modem preachers of ascetlcisui 
based on pessimism. 

Between these two extremes lie the systems of 
the world. Greek ethics kept always in view the 
conception of a fundamental harmony as at lea.st 
conceivable. Socrates and Plato demanded renun- 
ciation only of those illusory pleasures which an 
enlightened man would recognize as not what he 
really wanted. Aristotle, in admitting the pos- 
sibility of utter self-saorifioe — say, death in battle 
without the hope of immortality— practically ad- 
mits that a man may willingly ^ve up what is most 
worth having from a purely individual point of view 
for the sake of serving others. This clash between 
the happiness of self and the happiness of others 
was to be felt more keenly os time went on. 
Meanwhile AristoHo was at one with Plato and 
Socrates in conceiving that the vast majority of 
our desires were reasonable, and in part at least to 
bo satisfied. The work of renunciation lay not in 
killing them out, but in taming them and putting 
them to use, since use could lie found for Qiem in 
no y/a.v at variance with the highest goo<l. 

In Stoicism — developed under combined Greek, 
Roman, and Hebrew influencos — renunciation 
becomes far more prominent. The mere conscious- 
ness of duty done was held to be enough to support 
man and give him happiness. Wh.at cametoiiim 
from without was to be neither desired nor shunned ; 
ho must surrender once for all every clinging to 
tlio goods of circumstance. A modern parallel may 
be found in the view of Kant that there is nothing 
‘ in the world or out of it ’ absolutely good * except 
a Good Will* {Grundkgung zur Metaph^sik dcr 
Sitten, sect. 1, init.), and that moral action con- 
.sists in following the Imperative of Duty without 
rocard to personal wishes. 

With Christianity and Chri.stian ethics the 
question enters on a new phase, and Injconios ex- 
tremely intricate. Tlie definite recognition of the 
prineijne of love foreshadowed in Stoicism makes 
it impossible ever again to dissociate entirely an 
individuars highest good from that of his follows ; 
on the other hand, the hope of belief in an ulti- 
mate heaven of individual blessedness prevtmts 
renunciation from being the final word. Merely 
selfish pleasnres have doubtless to be surrenderea, 
but the compensation will be abundant. It is a 
further question, and one keenly debated, what 
these selfish pleasures include, some have l)aii‘ 
ished all the pleasures of the body and many of 
the mind. This was undoubtedly the view of the 
meditevttl ascetics (see the writing of Bonaventura, 
published by the Fathers of Quaracchi), and it 
was to a certain extent repeated by Tolstoi in 
modem times, though it was the doctrine of non- 
resistance rather than of renunciation i>ure and 
simple that he made the keynote. All asceticism, 
however, seems at variance with the childlike 
spirit beloved of Christ — for no child is ever an 
ascotic — and indeed with the general impression 
which He made on His contemporaries as a man 
who *came eating and drinking’ (Mt IV^). 

The pressure and complexity of modern life have 
brought out farther aspects in the problem. 
Many a philanthropist, «.y., must give up pleasures 
whicn in themselves he admits to be high and 
desirable. Is tliis from his point of view reason- 
able? The difficulty of this question does not 
seem to have been fully realized by the older 
utilitarians, such as Bentham and Mill, but the 
sense of it has lod the latest exponent of the 
system in England, Henry Sidgwick, to suggest 
that a heaven where such sacrifices will lie com- 
pensated supplies the only means of reconciling 
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the divergenceB between the good of the one and 
the good of the many, and so completely rationaliz- 
ing ethics (see Tm Methods of Ethics^ bk. iv. 
ch. vl). Others— the followers of Auguste 
Comte and Herbert Spencer — are content to re- 
nounce the hope of mnnanent individual happi- 
ness altogether, if only the perfeotion of the race 
can be attained. Others, again, have develotied 
what may be called a kind of Neo-Stoicism. IJn- 
alloyed good is impossible both for race and for in- 
dividual, but sufficient compensation is to be found 
in the glory of an heroic struggle. This view has 
been common in England, finding distinct ex- 
pression, for instance, in the writings of Huxley 
(e.gr., Evolution and Ethics), But the German 
Nietzsche, by virtue of his genius, might be re- 
garded iis the leader of the school. lie is, how- 
ever, distinguished not only by the exultant turn 
he gives to the creed, but by the intense hatred 
he feels for any subordination of the one to the 
many. The best good of life as yet known to him 
lies m the free development of the moat splendid 
and forceful individusds, at whatever cost to the 
masses. In general it may be said that the modem 
attitude is one of ferment over the ouostions : How 
much is man bound to renounce for niniself and for 
the race ? How much should he insist on claiming 
for himself or for the race, as a worthy prize 
for life? See also artt Hkdonism, Cyrenaics, 
Epicureans, Ethics and Morality (Buddhist), 
(Christian), and (Greek), Stoics, Utilitarianism, 
Positivism. 

Litkratorb.- H. Sldgwick, Uisto^ of FAhieffi, London, 1002, 
Thi Mrthoda of Ethieu^, do. 1907 ; T. H. Green, Prolefjorn$na 
to EthicSt Oxford, 18Sd ; G. Lowei Dickinson, Tho Meaning 
qf (loodt London^lOO? ; E. Calrd, The Evolution qf Religion^ 
Olafigow, 1S98; T. W. Rhys Davids, Ruddhmn^ rev. ed., 
London, 1800 ; I. Kant, Werke^ Leipsig, 1888, vol. viU., parUy 
tr. T. K. Abbott, in KaiU*$ Theory qf Ethioe, London, 1873 ; P. 
Nietzsche, Werke. Leipzig. 1895 if. ; A. Schopenhauer, Die 
Well ale WUle und VoreteUung*, Leipzig, 1869 ; E. von Hart- 
mann, Philoiophie dee Berlin, 1882 ; L. Tolstoi, 

My Jteligion, tr. Huntington Smith, London, 1880. 

F. Melian Stawkll. 

RENUNCIATION (Hindu).-i. The ideal and 
the motive.— To the Hindu the term ‘renuncia- 
tion ’ (Skr. sannydsa^ sannyas^ ‘ lay down,* ‘ resign,’ 
esp. to resign tno wtirld, become a sanny&sint or 
ascetic) ^ conveys a meaning and carries with it an 
obligation very diilerent from the Western id«i. 
To tile latter renunciation admits of degrees, and 
consists e8.sentially in the surrender of a coveted 
aim or object, the abandonment of a cherished 
wish, or the 8Uj)presHion of a more or less definitely 
formed ideal of life. It^ is virtually equivalent to 
self-renunciation, and is conceived in terras of 
selfish purposes or desires which are to be sot 
aside ; it is tiie opposite of altruism, and implies 
no cessation of activities, but their diversion into 
new cliannels. Seldom if ever does it connote to 
the Western mind the abandonment of all for a 
life reduced to its simplest terms. The Hindu 
conception of renunciation^ is in almost every 
respect contrasted with this. Sannyasa. is the 
casting olf, the abandonment, not of self but of 
all that is other than self ; and the sannyasin 
renounces home and friends together ivith all that 
to Western thought makes existence desirable, 
and engages himself to a life of absolute destitu- 
tion of all possessions, that, undiNtiirhod by worldly 
conditions or claims, he may cultivate communion 
with God. To break all the ties that hind to this 
world, to withdraw as far as po8.sihle from all 
worldly association and intercourse, to bo depen- 
dent for daily support upon the charity of otiiers 
—a charity in India never withheld—that no inter- 
ruption may be offered by worldly cares or 
interests to meditation and the concentration of 
all thought and desire upon God, is the avowed 
1 E.g.t Lam of Mann ^ vi. 94. 


ideal and purpose of the Hindu who adopts the 
life of renunciation and poverty. 

To a greater de^^ree also than in the West this 
renunciation is dictated by religious motives. 
The mixed motives which among Western peoples 
lead to the renouncing more or less completely of 
cherished aims or convictions, often on trivial or 
even selfish grounds, have no place among the 
forces which in this particular urge the Hindu 
to action. Theoretically hin sole purpose is to 
secure freedom for himself so that, untrammelled 
by worldly ties, he may pursue the one aim of 
union witn God. The world with its attractions 
and its cares is an obstacle in the way which must 
be cast aside [sannyas). This duty is laid upon 
him by his religious faith and })rofe88ion. Benun- 
ciation of the world is not a iniittor of choice, but 
a religions obligation and command incumbent 
upon all. It would appear, however, so obviously 
impraoticahlo for an entire coniiminity to render 
literal obedience to an injunction of lliis nature 
that probably the author or authors of the codes 
of law did not conceive or intend that the rule 
should be universally observed. 

a. Renunciation in practice.— This ideal of the 
renunciation of the world as a supreme religious 
obligation is of very ancient date and origin in 
India. In the oldest literature the figure of the 
liermit or ascetic who has broken through the 
fetters that hind to this world and has adopted a 
solitary and contemplative life is familiar. The 
motives that prompted the withdrawal from 
ordinary life were no doubt various, and in many 
instances not unmixed. The mere desire for a life 
of ease and irresponsibility actuated many, as it 
does at the present day, to seek release from 
burdens and unties that were riglitly or wrongly 
felt to be intolerable. In ancient times probably 
the religious motive was for the most part at 
least predominant, and the longing for undisturbed 
communion mth the divine ; hut it is perhaps 
more than doubtful whether so much can i)e 
chiimed to-day for the great host of devotees and 
aseoticB who cross the traveller’s path in every part 
of India. A craving for notoriety and for the 
influence which a reputation for self-denial and 
the practice of the ascetic life gives in India 
prompts some ; with many others it is sheer idle- 
ness and a disinclination to take the trouble in- 
volved in self-support or the support of kindred and 
relatives. The hardships and sufferiiigs, however, 
that ore voluntarily nndorgone, the laliorioiis ami 
dangerous journeyings to distant shrines, and the 
self-denial involved in tlie assignment of wealfh 
and property to others often prove how sincerely, 
if mistaKenfy, truth and holiness are sought in a 
life of renunciation of all worldly ties and claims. 
In India such a life is and always has been facili- 
tated by the generous fertility of the himI and the 
kindly climate, conditions under wdiich bodil}' 
needs are few, and the simple requirements of a 
contemplative and unemployed mode of existence 
are easily met and satisfied. Moreover, tlie religi- 
ous obligation to give alms to the wandering ascetic 
is never disowned by the Hindu housekeeper ; and 
the sannydsin is alw^ays sure of his d.aily footl in 
whatever village he may present himself in the 
course of his wide and varied wanderings. 

The numerous descomlants and o/f’shoots of 
Hinduism in later times adopted thoas<c(i(! motive 
and ideal. Buddhism in particular enforced the 
duty of renunciation, and extended the practice, 
carrying its doctrine and the enthusiasm for its 
ideal to Egypt and Western lamls, wliere, accord- 
ing to some authorities, it was taken over into 
Christian usage and became r recognized feature 
of the Christian ecclesiastical order. If so, the 
genealogical de^tent that traces Western monastic 
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observance to an Eastern origin is of great interest. 
Too little, however, is known of the details of the 
history for a secure verdict to be pronounced on 
the extent of the indebtedness of tfie West to the 
East for teaching and example in this respect, 
lloom innst certainly be left for a not inconsider- 
able measure of si>ontaneity and initiative. 

3. Conditions and obligations. — Accordingly, 
in theory at least, there is in the Hindu conception 
and practice no middle term or way between an 
unrestricted use and enioyment of the things of the 
world and complete amtinence. Renunciation is 
of all or of none. Nor is the theory modilied to any 
considerable extent in practice, as in many Christ- 
ian monasteries of the Middle Ages, and as in a 
few instances in some Buddhist countries at the pre- 
sent day. Resignation of this or that pleasure or 
distraction, or severance of the one connexion with 
retention of others, has presented no attraction to 
the religious-minded Hindu ; while, on the other 
hand, the ease with which a minimum of bodily 
wants was satistied has always, and perhaps increas- 
ingly, drawn to the ranks of the ascetics many who 
were actuated by no higher motive tlian the crav- 
ing for an indolent life free from anxiety and care. 
Of such there are not a few in India, of whom 
tho bettor-class Hindus themselves are ashamed. 

The Indian theory of renunciation, moreover, is 
closely connected with the doctrine and obligation 
of the four tlh-amas (y.v. ; see also art. Asceti- 
cism [Hindu], vol. ii. p. 01 f.), the succe.ssive stages 
or periods of life through which, theoretically at 
least, every Hindu must pass from his early yeans 
to death. Here again the theoretical conditions 
and demands were greatly modilied in practice ; 
and in particular no restriction was placed upon 
the adoption of a life of abstinence and renuncia- 
tion at any age, even the most youthful. The 
order of the dhamas was essential and invariable, 
that of the sannydsin closing the series eus the 
most exalted and refined. It was not necessary, 
however, to have reached an advanced ago before 
renouncing the world. At any period it was ad- 
missible at will to withdraw from worldly pursuits, 
abbreviating or omitting altogether the preceding 
stages, and assuming even in early youth vows of 
unworldlinoss and poverty. Instance.** of return 
to a worldly life appear always to have been rare. 
On the other hand, recent history alFords many 
examples of men of eminent piety and sincerity, 
who at the close of an honoumule career have 
renounced the world, and, abandoning house and 
home, have given over their remaining years to a 
life of severe and self-imposed restrictions, to 
meditation and solitary communion with God. To 
a high-minded and devoted Indian gentleman of 
this class, Swftml Sri Sa<i<iidAnanda-Sara8vat!, 
formerly prime minister of the Native State of 
Bhaunagar, Monier-Williams makes reference in 
the preface to his Brdhinaniam and Hinduism* 
(p. xxi ; see also frontispiece); and the late De- 
bendra Nath Tftsore might be cited as an example 
of the same gentle and self-denying spirit. Those, 
however, who aciopt the ascetic life from mere 
idleness and a shrinking from responsibility and 
work are an undoubted Toss and burden ancf even 
a source of danger to their country. 

4. Effect of European teaching and exanmle.— 
In this respect as m so many others the Hindu 
conception lias been profoundly modified by the 
impact of Western and European teaching and 
example. It is perhaps not true that to any im- 
portant extent the ancient ideal ha.s been lowered 
or changcil. In theory at least it is still recognized 


busy crowd. An increasing number, however, 
endeavour to find that satisfaction in altmistic 
service in the world rather than in selfish aloof- 
ness. More or less consciously they have been 
influenced by Christian example and propaganda, 
by scientific and medical doctrines taught in the 
schools of the importance and interests of the body, 
by the emphasis laid upon hygiene and the obli- 
gations of social service. The example and initia- 
tive also of British officers and civil servants, 
and of professors in the colleges and schools, have 
counted for much. For the most part it is the 
members of the higher classes and castes whose 
conceptions of duty and of life have been thus 
transjormed. The modes of living and the ideals 
of good of the middle and lower classes have under- 
gone little change, and the convictions of the great 
majority of tho Indian peoples with regard to the 
duty and etlicacy of entire renunciation of tlie world 
remain tho same ; these, however, have neither time 
nor inclination to put into practice what is for tlie 
most part a dimly realized obligation of their re- 
ligious faith. It 18 among the leaders of the people, 
present and future, the intellectual and leisured 
classes, that a new ideal has been created, and to 
many of them renunciation has come to mean renun- 
ciation of self and evil, that the good may he pur- 
sued not out of hut in the world and for its benefit. 

The motives that under these changed circum- 
stances urge to a new renunciation and to real 
altruistic service are not always unmixed. In 
some instances at least, perhaps in many, rivalry 
with Christian methods and institutions, distrust of 
the intentions or disinteresteclness of Christian 
activities, or emulation of British achievements and 
success in the amelioration of the lot of the common 
people has aroused a spirit of antagonism which 
nas found expression m opposition. Moreover, 
it is by no means Christian converts alone or 
those who have avowedly submitted themselves to 
Christian infiuence that have proved thus capable 
of the hi|(hest forms of self-renunciation. It may 
be that in all instances there has been the inspi- 
ration, indirect and unacknowledged, of Christ- 
ian example. Notably, however, the members of 
the Brfthma Samftj, ox the Arya SamAj, and of 
other native sects and Churches have not confined 
themselves to mere doctrinal propaganda, but fre- 
quently with a self-sacrifice and devotion worthy of 
all praise have tamed aside from positions of 
worldly ease and emolument to serve their fellow- 
men, and that for the sake of definite religious 
and communistic aims which were not selfish. 
In the future, therefore, there can be little doubt 
that the ancient Hindu ideal of renunciation will 
give place slowly to one which appears thus to be 
more practical and in its present and general issues 
more nelpfiil and beneficent. The earlier concep- 
tion, however, is far from having lost its hold upon 
the imagination and afiection of the i)eojde in 
general, nor, os far as judgment and comparison 
are possible, is the nnm^r of those who take upon 
themselves the vows of abandonment of the world 
less than in former years. But the practical 
spirit of the age is against them ; and that will 
ultimately prevail, even in India, not without 
regret at the loss of an ideal which, self-seeking 
and unutilitarian as it might be, was not seldom 
productive of saintly character, and at least set 
the example of disregard of mere worldly good. 

LrrsaATURB.— A. Barth, Th$ JReltgum» qf Ind&fl. Eng. tr., 
London, 1801 ; P. Deussen, Ths R§ligion and Philosophy oj 
India: ths Upanishadi, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1006; J. A. 
Dubois, Hindu MannorSt Customs, and Csremonisfi, Oxford, 
1006; M. Monler-WlUiocns, Brihmanism and Hinduism*, 


and seek his own salvation and the satisfaction of 
his spiritual cravings in a life of meditation, 
severed from his people and the* pursuits of the 


J. C. 6man, CuUs, Customs, and Supe^itions qf lndia\ 
do. 1008, Th$ Mystics, Assets, and Saints of India, do. 1008 ; 
see also ortt. Aaya SamIj, BrXuiia SamXj, AsosnoisM (Hindu), 
Huiouisii, Moramioibii (Hindu). A. S. GEDEN. 
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RENUNCIATION AT BAPTISM. -See 

Abrknuntio. 

REPENTANCE.— In its broadest sense rewnt- 
ance describes the act of the soul in breaking 
away from its past as a preliminary ste^ to the 
work of ethical reform. In this wide signification 
it is not peculiar to the Jewish or the Christian 
religion ; on the contrary, it is implied in all the 
higher religions and in all systems of morality. 
Man’s capacity for repentance is grounded in his 
nature as a mural being. 

* We have a capacity, * eaye Bishop Butler, ' of reflectbiic upon 
actions and characters, and making them an object to our 
thought: and on doing this, we naturally and unavoidably 
approve eonie actions, under the peculiar view of their being 
virtuoue and of good desert ; and disapprove others, ae vicioui 
and of ill desert/ 1 

It is because man has this power of self-judgment 
that he is also capable of the act of repenting. All 
moral advance takes the form of a breach with the 

nst. Hence Socrates, in identifying virtue and 

nowlcdge, vice and ignorance, taugut that only 
by a preceding conviction of ignorance could a man 
attain to knowledge. Plato held that in every 
man there is a potential faculty by wliich he can 
distinguish the lesser from the higher good, and 
renounce the former for the sake of the latter. He 
compares this change in the attitude of the soul to 
the taming of the eye from darkness to light. Just 
as the light of the sun evokes and strengthens the 
power of bodily vision, so spiritual trutli has the 
power to educate man’s faulty of knowletlge. 
This is the moniiing of the famous allegory of the 
cave.* A similar line of thought is also muud in 
Buddhism as well as in pre-Buudhistic systems. 

I. The idea and the term.— It is only in Judaism 
and in Christianity that the idea of repentance is 
developed, and is treated not as a merely pre- 
liminary step to the higher life but as a permanent 
condition of all spiritual achievement. Only within 
these religions, too, are the presup^iositionB of 
repentance in the deepest sense of the term mode 
possible. Belief in a personal God, in the reality 
of sin, and in tlie freedom of the will— in the light 
of such principles repentance becomes a funda- 
mental virtue and is seen to be at once ethical and 
religious. It has been recently stated that * tho 
idea is peculiarly Jewish, so much so that its 
ethical force is lost tho dogma of the atoning 
Christ.’* To this it may be replied that, as a 
matter of historical fact, one of the great motives 
to repentance has been and is a realization of the 
righteousness and the love of God revealed in the 
death of Christ. That death has proved itself to 
bo a means of atonement by the very faot that it 
works repentance in him who understands its 
moaning and feels its power ; and thus it removes 
the subjective hindrance to peace and forgive- 
ness. 

The noun thhnhah (‘ repentance’) occurs only in 
jiost- Biblical Hebrew, but tho verbal form ahuh is 
common in the OT. The latter word means liler- 
nlly ‘ to turn * or ‘ to return ’ in a physical sense. 
Uunning parallel with this use is the use of the 
word in a spiritual or ethical sense, *to return 
from sin and evil to God or to righteousness.’ In 
this usage the word means not merely to change 
the direction, but to turn right round and face in 
the opposite way (cf. the refrain in Am 4®*^*— ‘yet 
have ye not returned unto me, saith Jehovah * ; 
for other examples «f. Hos 8 ^ Is I*’ 56^ Jer 
312 . A 307 ^ Ytzli 13“ ; the LXX translates nihhmn 
by geravoetv ; cf. Jer 18®, which should be rendered 
‘I will change my mind or my purj^se’ rather 
than ‘I will repent’). 

1 Diasertatioa IL, ’Of the Nature of Virtue,’ § 1, Works, eil 
W. K. aiuflstone, Oxford, 1806, I. 897 f. 

* Rejniblic, vii. 614 f. ^ K. Kohler, inJEx. 377. 


The Syr. Bible has for ucravottrt (Vulg. petniUntiam aaiU) in 
Mt 83 tuftiiaHeb. ihubu. For the noun fitravoia (Ml snjtbe 
Syr. Bible used tiyahMdmtithiUtdh, In the NT ‘repent’ 
translates inrtufo4t», and ‘ repentance ’ translates /tfravoia, but, 
as will be shown below, thesa renderings are far from adequate. 
The BY oeeks to differentiate between titrayotir, ‘to repent,* 
and iitTa/i^kavOai , ' to regret,’ by rendering the latter os a re- 
flexive— e.g., ‘ Judos repented himself ' (Mt 27®), which should 
rather be rendered. ‘Judos woo oniitten with remorse.' The 
RV makes on exception to this rule in 2 Co 73, where fivra/xrAo/riat 
is translated by ‘regret’ Cf. Ro 11“, where a^anikrjroi is 
translated ‘ without repentance.’ The Amer. BY translates it 
by ' not repented of.* The RV would have done well to call 
attention in a marginal note to the difference in nieanirtg 
between the word ‘repentance’ oa comiuonly used and the 
Greek word fitrai'ota. A satiefoc'iory version of the NT must 
incdudo a new translation of a wora that expresses the initial 
and prevailing idea of Christianity. l 

2. Repentance in the OT.— Two strains of 
thought run throughout the OT religion— the one 
priestly and legalistic*, the other prophetic and 
ethical. Modern Judaism inherits the double 
tendency. The priestly conception of the relations 
between God and man is eml^iod in a Levitical 
aacriiicial system which, in germ, existed from the 
earliest times in Israel. The expiatory element in 
sacrifice was developed into an elaborate system, 
but it laboured under one serious defect- the 
ritualistic and the ethical were not clearly dis- 
tinguished. Unintentional transgres.sionH and vari- 
ous impurities of a ceremonial (diaracter, such as 
leprosy or the touching of a dead body, needed an 
expression of repentance in the prescribed sacri- 
fices. The main function subserved by the sacri- 
ficial system was to gain for the suflerer the divine 
favour or to avert from him the divine wrath (cf. 
Lv 4“** *®, 2 S 14“). Hence tho notion of repent- 

ance sufTerod through tho defects of the prevailing 
notion of sin. Much that later Judaism, as well 
as Christianity, condemned as sin was nut deemed 
to bo sin in early Israel ; and vice versa, a deeper 
spiritual view disregards as without moral signifi- 
cance many acts which were doometl to bo offences 
against tne holiness of God— i.<;. against His 
character as One intinitely remote from contat*!. 
with the human and the physical. On the other 
hand, it must be allowed tfiat the systematizers of 
the post-Exilic worship believed it to be ‘a very 
important means towards the great end of keeping 
tho people of Israel faithful in heart and life to 
GoiV» 

The prophetic preaching marks a great advance 
in the conception of sin with a corresponding 
advance in the conception of repentance. For the 
prophets sacrifices were secondary to moral obedi- 
ence. They cared little about the details of ritual, 
and insistea on the paramount claims of justice, 
truth, and social righteousness (Jer 7“). In a 
word, they were the preachers of ethical and 
social reform, and they proclaimed the nece.s8ity of 
repentance as a necessary prerequisite to a now 
order of things.^ Still further, the call to repent- 
ance was made in close connexion with the idea of 
judgment. One of their most passionate convic- 
tions was belief in the day of Jan web, on which an 
overwhelming retribution should strike a sinful 
people (Am Is 13»). Tho call to 

repentance was addressed primarily not to tho 
individual but to the nation as a whole. Tlic 
covenant of Jahweh was with Israel conceived ^ls 
a personality with a continuous moral life, and 
therefore responsible alike for its sin and for its 
amendment. The sins charged against Israel were 
in the main social— cruelty to tho poor, bribery of 
judges, immorality connected with idolatrous wor- 
ship. On these the prophet invoked divine judg- 
ment, but the judgment can bo tuniod aside by 
repentance, i.e. by a change of mind loading to a 

1 For s valaablo note on tho Classical, LXX, and NT nsai^fe of 
these words see Bist. and lAngniatio Studies, 2nd ser., Chicaifo, 
1908. 

~ A. B. Bruce, ApologeHct, Edinburgh, 1892, p. 266. 
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change of conduct. ‘Seek good, and not evil/ 
cries Amos, ‘ that ye may live : and so the Lord, 
the God of hosts, shall oe with yon, as ye say. 
Hate the evil, and love the good, and establish 
judgment in the gate ; it may be that the Lord, 
the God of hosts, will be gracious unto the remnant 
of J osoph ’ (6^"* ). Hosea through a hitter domestic 
experience had learned the need of repentance 
on the part of Israel. The root sin of Israel was 
disloyalty to God. She had gone after other 
Ijods and had broken the marriage covenant with 
Jahweh. But, just as the prophet would not let 
go the woman that he loved, but cared for her and 
through sorrow redeemed her, so he felt that 
Jahweh, who had chosen Israel as His bride, would 
not give her up, but would win her hack by the 
greatness of His grief and His compassion (2^®). 
Repentance will lead to restoration, and repentance 
conies througli a deeper knowledge of God. 

‘ It is because Hoaea’e doctrine of Qod ia lo rich, so fair and 
so tender, tliat his doctrine of repentance is so fuil and gracious. 
Here wo see the difference between him and Amos. Arnos had 
also used the phrase with frequency ; again and again he had 
appeaied to the people to seek Ood and to return to Qod. 
But from Amos it went forth only as a pursuing voice, a voice 
crying In the wilderness. Hosca lets loose Ix^hind it a heart, 
plies the people with gracious thoughts of Qod, and brings 
about them, not the voices only, but the atuitwphero, of love. 

will be as the dow unto Isnml," promises the Most High ; 
but Me is Irefore Mis promise. The chapters of Hosea are 
drenched with the dew of God’s iiieroy, of which no drop falls 
on those of Amos, but there Ood is rather the roar as of a lion, 
the flash as of lightning.’! 

Jeromiali and Ezekiel repeat to their contempo* 
raries the warnings of judgment and the call to 
rer^ntance. Idolatry, unbelief, and formalism in 
religion aro the evils that they most frequently 
denounce. They threaten the people with exile, 
but the impending doom may be turned aside if 
they repent : ‘ Amend your ways and your doings, 
and I will cause you to dwell in this place * (Jer 7^). 
Moved by a profound intuition Jeremiah breaks 
through the l^inds of the moral solidarity of tlie 
nation, and glimpses the truth of individualism 
(31®®'* )• the realization of this truth belongs 
to the future age. Ezekiel takes up the message 
of personal responsibility from his earlier con- 
temporary, yet his message is addressed to tHe 
nation : ‘ Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways ; 
for why will ye die, O house of Israel ? ’ (33“). He 
makes an auvance upon earlier teachings by an- 
nouncing that God Himself will take the initiative 
and give repentance to Israel (30*®*®^) ; but this is 
an idea alien to the genius of Judaism, which 
emphasizes the tliought that in repentance man 
takes the initiative and God grants forgiveness 
becanso of man’s changed attitude towards Him. 

In Psalms and Job tlie feeling about sin is 
deepened. It is something in itself evil, breaking 
the iKinds that bind the soul to God. Moreover, 
sin is now seen to be a universal experience of man. 
In such Psalms as the 32nd and 61st this deepened 
consciousness finds expression, even thougn we 
should accept the view of some critics that the 
primary reference is tx)^ the sin and repentance of 
the Church-natiou. Still it is impossible to avoid 
the conviction that the Psalmists were thinking of 
themselves as sharers by personal experience in the 
spiritual acts described. 

3 « Later Jewish teachin^.-~The idea and practice 
of repentance receive a rich development in later 
Jewisli thought Repentance now becomes the 
fundamental feature of Jewish piety, and the peni- 
tential prayer is frequent in tne nteratnre of the 
time. The high value set this virtue is 

illustrated in Prayer of Manasses. Even for 
the most wicked of Jewish kings the gateway to 
life is opened by penitence. Other exaniplos of 
|)enitential prayers are found in Dn 9, To 
1 0. A. Smith, The Book ^the Twelve Prophets, London, 1896, 
i. 3881. 


3 Mac 2*’*® 6®*'®. In the book of Wisdom, which 
was written under the influence of Greek philo- 
sophy, we have the thought brought out that the 
forb^rance of God is meant to give the sinner 
opportunity to repent. ‘Thou overlookest the 
sms of men to the end that they may repent ’ (11®*). 
We get a prelude to the teaching of Paul (Ro 2*) in 
another passage : ‘ Thou hast made thy children to 
be of good h^e that thou givest repentance for 
sins* (12'®). Throughout later Judaism the idea 
of suffering played an important rdle in developing 
penitential feeling. The old idea that suflbring 
was a sign of divine displeasure still held its gi onnd, 
and, the more keenly men felt suffering, the deeper 
was tliuir consciousness of sin and their desire for 
reconciliation. Distress and pain were proofs that 
sin hod been committed, whether it was [lossible 
or not to say what the sin actually was. 

In the later rabbis the word tMuhah (‘ repent- 
ance ’ ) has become a technical theological term . Sin , 
it is taught, is removed by good works, re))en lance, 
and confession. A consistent doctrine of repent- 
ance from a purely ethical standiioliit is not to be 
looked for in the rabbis. A deep spiritual concep- 
tion is found side by side with external legalistic 
views. As an example of tho latter may bo cited 
the Talmudic teaching that three books are opened 
on New Year’s Day ; the righteous are inscrilied 
for life, the wicked for death, while the ‘inter- 
mediate * remain in suspense till the Day of Atone- 
ment. By good works and repeiilance they can 
make the swaying lialanco incline in their favour. 
Of similar character is tho interpretation of the 
words, ‘ Seek ye the Lord while he may be found, 
call ye upon him while he is near’ (Is 55®), which 
are taken to mean ‘ Seek him ^‘ oecially between 
the New Year and the Day of Atonement when he 
dwells among you.’ On i>he other hand, it is to 
the rabbis that we owe some of the most beautiful 
sayings about repentance to be found outside tho 
Biole. C. G. Vontefiore has collected much 
material of this kind in his article ‘ Rabbinic Con- 
ceptions 01 Renentance.* ' The following aro 
quoted : 

* '* Qod’g I i ii ttrelohed out under the wing^j of ( he heavenly 
ohariot to v jlioh tho penitent from the grasp of Justice.” 
** Open tor me,” says '* s gateway of repentance as big as 
a rieeille’s eyo, and I will open for you gates wide enough for 
horses er chariots.” " If your sins are as high os heaven, even 
unto tho ooventh heaven and even to tho throne of glory, and 
you repent, I will recei/e you." ’ a 

Tho main differouces between the rabbinical and 
the modem teaching about repentance, are, accord- 
ing to this writer : (1) the rabbinical doctrine is on 
the whole particularist, while tho modern teaching 
is pronouncedly univorsaliflt ; (2) the rabbis are more 
stem towards the sinner, especially the religious 
sinner, the heretic, the apostate, the unbeliever; 
(3) whereas, according to the modern teaching, 
punishment after death can be only remedial and 
temporary, the rabbis held that for some sinners 
tiiere was no share whatever in the blessedness of 
the world to come. 

4. Repentance in Christianity.— Jeans, though 
opposed to the prevailing tendencies of the Judaism 
of His time, took over and develojied the deeper 
motives of the OT propbetio teaching. Among 
these was the demami for righteousness which can 
be satisfied only by repentance. The B^tist had 
already echoed the cij of an Isaiah or a Jeremiah, 

' Repent ye ; for the kingdom of heaven is at hand * 
(Mt 3®). He was a preacher of tho judgment to 
come and of repentance unto the remission of sins 
in view of this judgment. Thus the eschatolo^cal 
movement, which was destined to affect powernilly 
the history of Christianity, was bemin by the 
Baptist's summons to amendment of lire. Because 

1 JQ/l xvl. [1904] 209-267. 

* P. 280, quoting 119 a ; Shir It. on v. 2 ; P^etqta 

Jt, 186a. 
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of tile aoproachiiiff end of the age, which was to 
be signalized by the appearance of the Messiah, 
John called on men to renounce their worldly 
every-day life in order to fit themselves for en- 
trance into the Kingdom. They were to brinj;; forth 
fruits worthy of repentance. Jesus, on His first 
public appearance in Galilee after John’s imprison- 
ment, takes up uio same message : * The time is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand: 
repent ye, and believe in the gospel ’ (Mk l^). The 
whole ministry of Jesus may he described as a 
ministry of repentance. With grave irony He 
sums up the purport of His mission : * I am not 
come to call the righteous, but sinners to repent- 
ance’ (Lk 5®*; cf. Mk 2 ^^^, Mt 9**). What Jonah 
was to the Ninevites that Jesus was to His genera- 
tion — a preacher of repentance (Mt 12", Lk 11“). 

More specifically it is clear that His preaching 
of repentance stauils in closest connexion with His 
preaching of the Kingdom and with His healing 
ministry. The ethical requirements for lulmission 
to the Kingdom as expounded in the Sermon on 
the Mount imply the profouml change in mind and 
life which wo try to express hy the term ‘repent- 
ance.’ The mission of tlie Twelve had for one of 
its main purposes that of proclaiming the duty of 
repentance (Mk 6 '^). The parables of the lost 
sheep, the lost coin, and the lost son are motived 
by tne thought that there is ‘joy in heaven over 
one sinner that repenteth ’ (Lk 16^* The events 
of conteini>orary life, the calamities and tragedies 
that befell the world, bore a spiritmil message and 
a solemn warning : * Excep*^ ve rojHjnt, ye shall all 
likewise perish * (Lk 13" ; c- ^). 

Now, with tins emnhasis on the repentant attitude 
of mind, Josua is in line witl. what we have already 
seen to be the proplietic doctrine. Like that of 
the prophets, <lh. U)oval teaching is conditioned 
as a whole by the coming Kingdom ; like them He 
sees that repentance is necessary as a {ireparation 
for the Judgment that in turn ushers in the King- 
dom. Hence many NT students a^ue that the 
ethics of Jesus is conditional, an interUnsethikf 
and was proclaimed in indissoliihle connexion with 
the eschatological expectation of a state of perfect 
blessedness to be supematurally brought about. 
But, while the call to repentance was clothed with 
a terrible iinprcssiveness and intensity, from the 
fact that the Kingdom was believed to be at the 
door, that call is permanently valid for man’s life 
throughout all time. Instead of the idea of the 
Kingdom to be achieved by a cosmic catastrophe, 
Christians have been led to cherish tho hope of 
immortal blessedness. With a view to the realiza- 
tion of that lioiio, repentance is as much as ever a 
demand of the spiritual life. Not only our I^ord’s 
preaching but also His healing ministry — itself 
the evidence that the Kingdom was in a sense 
already present — was designed to awaken in the 
hearts of men desires for a better life. It was the 
tragedy of His life that tins design was fnistrated 
by the dullness and indifference of those who wit- 
nessed His gracious activity in lifting the burdens 
of disease from body and soul : ' Then began he to 
upbraid the cities wherein most of his mighty 
works were done, because they repented not’ 
(Mt 11^). But l^hind His preaching and His 
healing activity was His personality. Wherever 
He went, He awakened a oonsciousness of sin and 
a longing after a better life. It is to the third 
evangelist that we are especially indebted for the 
record of the effect which Christ’s personal presence 
had upon the individuals by way of arousing in 
them a feeling of guilt and a desire for amendment. 
It is he who tells us of the saying of Simon Peter, 
‘ Depart from me ; for I am a siuiul man, 0 Lord ’ 
(Lk 5 *), of the ‘ woman that was a sinner,’ of 
ZacchrouB, and of the dying thief. 


II the substance of Christ’s message and mission 
may be described therefore as a gospel of repent- 
ance, it is obvious that the word ‘repon lance’ is 
not used here in its etymological and popular sense. 
The truth is that the term needs to bie transfigured 
before it can render the moaning of Christ’s idea 
which the evangelists express by the word furdvoia. 
Owing to its Latin origin and its eccloHiastical 
associations through tiie Old Latin and Vulgate 
versions, it is totally inadequate to carry the 
wealth of meaning implied in the Greek word. 

* Repentance ’ has an emotional tone ; (xerdvoia is 
ethical and intellectual ; the former is negative— a 
turning away from sin ; the latter is positive — an 
enthusiasm for righteousness. But above all, the 
Latin word is retrospective — it looks back in 
revulsion of feeling to past sinful acts ; whereas 
the Greek word is prospective— it s]jenk 8 of a 
moral renewal with a view to the transformation 
of the entire man. As Matthew Arnold says, 

* We traniilate it (metanoia) '* repentance/’ Die luourninK- anti 
lamenting for our sins ; ami we traiiHlate it wrong. Of me fa- 
nout. aa Jeana need the word, the lamenting one’a alna waa a 
amall part ; the main part was something tar more active and 
fruiUtil,tho autting upanimmenae new inwanl movement for 
obtaining the rule of life. And iMtanoia accordingly ie a 
ehangg o/ iniier man.* i 

Jesus regards the piety of this ago as fundament- 
ally perverted and moving on false lines. A far- 
reaching reconstruction oi the spiritual life is im- 
perative. His word, ‘Repent ye,’ is a summons 
to build on new foundations, to develop a new 
consciousness out of which would come a new 
nature. In truth what Christ demainls is what 
Paul describes in mystical language ns a crucifixion 
and a coming to lim again (Gal 2'^"), as tho putting 
oft* of the old man as one would put off a soiled 
garment, and the putting on of the new man 
(Col 3“'')* Nothing less than this will satisfy the 
NT concept of repentance.* 

I’he primitive apostolic preaching onco more pro- 
claims the call to repentance sent forth by the 
Baptist and by Christ. * Repent, therefore, and 
be converted, that your sins may be blotted out’ 
(Ac 3*®). This announcement received new empha- 
sis and urgency from the fact that the Messiah 
had been crucified (Ac 2***-) ; He would come again, 
if only Israel would repent of this tho greatest of 
all crimes in history. In the Paulino Epistles the 
idea of repentance is merged in that of faith as n 
renouncement of one’s merit and as surrender tn 
Christ, or to God in Christ, which ends in mystical 
union with Him, Yet repentance occupied a con- 
spicuous place in Paiirs mi.ssionary preaching', as 
we may infer from his speech at Miletus in which 
he reminds his hearers that ho testified ‘ both to 
Jews and to Greeks repentance toward God, and 
faith toward our Lord Jesus Christ ’ (Ac 20 *‘). In 
the Fourth Gospel there is no mention of repent- 
ance, but the thought is expressed imder the 
profound metaphor of a new or a ( Kind birth. 

‘ Except a man be bom again [or frmu above], he 
cannot see the kingdom of God’ (Jn 3’). But 
generally throughout the Gospel tho empliasis is 
laid on faith 6 *^ 14*). Faith and repentance 
are two sides of one and the same spiritual process. 
If faith be the act of tho soul in turning to God in 
Christ, repentance is the same act viewed as the 
soul turning away from sin. But the process i.s 
one and indissoluble, and may be described in 
terms of the one act or the other. 

* without faith/ Bays Coleridge, ‘ there is no power of rcponl- 
anoe ; without a commencing repentance no power to faith. 

5 . Theological si^ification. — Latin theology 
-was incapame of rising to tlie full compass of 
tlie NT idea. It made the emotional element 

I Literature and Dogma, ch. vii. fleet. 8. 

3 See T. Walden, The Great Meaning of the Word Metanoia. 

3 Aide to Refection, aphorism cxviii. 
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in repentance primary, M^liereas in reality it is 
secondary. Tertullinn marks the beginning of the 
process. He defines repentance as an * emotion of 
disgust ’ at some previously cherished offence.^ In 
the course of time it became involved Avith ques* 
tions of Church discipline and with the ecclesias- 
tical doctrine of penance. This dcK:trine is that 
repentance is only part of the sacrament of penance, 
the two other elements being confession and saiis- 
faction.3 The Keformers went back to the NT idea. 
Luther’s doctrine was that repentance consisted in 
sorrow for sin and faith in Christ. He maintained 
that the whole life should be a penitential act. 
The Reformation started as a protest against false 
or inadequate conceptions of repentance. 

* Luther, it will be remetuhered, first haw the praoticAl value 
of phiIolop:ical study, when he was ptizzliiifr over the expression 
ptrnitentwm agiU, *'flo penatire," which the Vuljfate uses for 
the Greek word that in the Etifflish translation is rendered 
** repent." Was it possible, he said to himself, that Ohrlst and 
the Apostles oould really bid men do penance? Did the Kew 
Testament really stand on the side of nls opponents, and of alt 
the Kross oorruptions which the dontrine of pou&noe hod intro- 
duced ? Melanchthon solved this difficulty by sho winip to Luther 
that the Greek word /xcravo«tT«, which Jerome hod translated 
“ do penance," really and etymoloKii*ally meant “ change your 
mind." From that moment the Keformation entered into a 
oonsciouB alliance with the new learning, to which it was already 
akin in its independent love of truth, its reliellion against human 
authority, and its interest in the Bible as a real liWng book.’ * 

Tlie Evangelical revival of the 18bh cent, em- 
phasized the need of repentance, sometimes with 
undue stress on the emotional aide of the experience, 
and with consequent injuiy to the interests of the 
spiritual life. On the other hand, philosophical 
moralists like Spinoza, Kant, and Fiento maintain 
that all emotion of sorrow for the past is wasted 
energy. And Oliver Lodge has recently remarked : 

* The higher man of to-day is not worrying about his sins at 
all, still less about their punishment.' < Instead of brooding 
over past sinR, he recommends ' the safer and more effioaeious 
and altogether more profitable way, of putting in so many 
houre* work per day, and of excluding weeds from the garden 
by energetic cultivation of healthy plants.' ^ 

This view is also advocated by the ‘ healthy-minded * 
schools of thought as represented by such cults os 
Theosophy, Christian Science, and New or Higher 
Thought. The words of Virgil to Dante are held 
to express the true attitude of the sinner to his 
sins. ‘One clance at them and then pass on.’® 
Begin to think what is good and do what is good, 
and thereby change yourselves. Do not waste 
time in futile regrets, but employ it in the per- 
formance of right actions. 

There is an element of truth in this contention, 
an<l a true conception of repentance will do justice 
to this modern feeling as well as to the testimony 
of the normal Christian consciousness. Sin, as 
interpreted in the teaching of Christ, is not onl^ 
a blow at the moral order of the universe ; it is 
also an offence against love. It is a wrong done 
to the Father of our spirits, who is ever pouring 
forth upon us the steady stream of HU unbounded 
goodness and mercy. When we awake to the 
sliame of our inOTatitiide, of our failure to live in 
harmony with His will, a feeling of sorrow must 
seize the soul analogous to the keen regret with 
which we contemplate the wrong that we may have 
done a kind and loyal friend. But this natural 
distress of mind may darken down into excessive 
remorse, which is barren pain robbed of all moral 
value, and w^hich plunges the sufferer into the dark- 
ness of phantasmal fears and morbid imaginings. 
The sorrow of repentance reacts on the soul, 
strengthening it to meet the new task of moral 
reformation ; the iwrrow of despair paralyzes the 
moral energies, and hurries its victim, as in the 
case of a Lady Macbeth or a Richard ill., into 

1 Dit Pten. 1. * Cotie. Trid. sess. xlv. ‘ Poan.' oh. 3. 

s W. Robertson Smith, The Old TeetameiU t'n the Jeivitk 
Church, Edinburgh, 1881, p. 46. 

* UJ u. 466. 4 lb, til. [1904] 7. 

4 Inferno, til. 61. 


irreparable disaster. Paul, in his fine analysis in 
2 Co 7®*^®, dUtinguishes carefully tetween a sorrow 
of the world that ends in death and a godly sorrow 
that issues in a repentance never to be regrett^. 

A few words may be added on the relation of 
repentance to fornveness. Sin is opposition to 
the divine will. This opposition inhibits the action 
of divine grace in the soul of the sinner and pre- 
vents that communion with God w’hich is the 
source of spiritual life. In repenting the sinner 
tears down the barriers which his sin erects bet^’oen 
him and the inflow of divine life and power. Thus 
the divine forgiveness, which is never a mere re- 
mission of penalty but always and essentially the 
restoration to the normal and lilial relation ot man 
to God, follows naturally and spontaneously on 
repentance. And, if it bo asked what is the proof 
of forgiveness in any given cose, the answer is: 
the fact of repentance itself is the proof. It is 
the * goodness of God that leads us to repentance ’ 
(Ro ID), but this very goodness implies that already 
God has form von us. Without repentance forgive- 
ness would be immoral, and without the possibility 
of forgiveness the burden of sin would Income in- 
tolerable, sinking the soul into a hell of despair 
and madness. It is not that repentance wins or 
merits forgiveness; such a thought is repugnant 
to a truly spiritnal view. It is tiiat repentance 
affords the necessary and natural condition on 
which the will to pardon can energize. 

6 , The ethical value of repentance.— From the 
point of view of ethics, it has been objected : Of 
what avail is repentance, seeing that the laM’ of 
continuity holds good in all w'orlds, the spiritual 
as well as the physical ? How can a man be freed 
from the burden of his past sins, since this burden 
is itself the creation of his own free spiritual 
activity 7 Must not a man reap as he has sown ? 
Is not tho consequence of an act really a part of 
the act and indissolubly bound up with it? Tho 
answer is that the law of continuity is not the only 
law that obtai'is in the spiritual realm. There 
is also a law of recovery or redemption. If tho 
law of moral sequence alone held good, the very 
pur{)ose of its existence would be frustrated, for it 
would paralyze all efforts to achieve a life of virtue 
and righteousness. Moreover, the very fact that 
man is capable of self-condemnation is proof tiint 
evil-doin^ is not on adequate expression of his 
personality. How conld he condemn himself, if 
there was not in him tho consciousness of an ideal 
to which he owes allegiance? In the very con- 
stitution of the soul it would seem that room is 
made for fresh starts, now l^eginnings. In con- 
demning himself the penitent nos already risen 
above tne self that he condemns. The publican 
who said, ' God be merciful to me a sinner,* was 
already on his way to sainthood. For in repent- 
ance what does the penitent man really do ? By 
an inward act he dissociates himself from his sin ; 
he takes the side of God and of all good men in 
judging it unworthy of his nature and at war with 
the real order of life. He finds in his sin no ex- 

ression of his real self— only a false show which 

e repudiates in language that sounds paradoxical 
but that in reality shadows forth a profound truth : 
‘ It is no more I that do it, but sin tliat dwelleth 
in me.* 

' Our chief oonoem with tho past, that which truly remains 
and forms part of us, is not what wc have done, or toe adven- 
tures that we have met with, but the moral reactions byij^one 
events are producing within us at this ver}' moment, the Inward 
being they have helped to form ; and these reactions, that give 
birth to our sovereign, Intimate being, are wholly governed by 
the manner in whimi we regard past events, and vary f - 
moral substanoe variee that they encounter within us.*! 

Thus repentance, or revulsion against the past 
and a longing desire for a higher ethical experience, 

1 M. Maeterlinck, The Buried Temple^ Eng. tr., London, 1903, 
p. 202. 
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may be oriraated by impressions received from 
contact witn more highly developed personalities 
or tlirougii a bitter experience of pain and dis- 
illusionment. A new conception of auty, a revela- 
tion of the real meaning of evil as reflected in 
the pain of those who have suffered through our 
actions, the impress of a noble spirit that rebukes 
our weakness and that acts as a spur to all that is 
not dead within us, above all, the vision of the 
love of God incarnate in the life and work of Jesus 
Christ— any or all of these may enter as new 
factors into the stream of our experience and may 
set up there new causal connexions involving far- 
reaching consequences. The law of continuity 
still holds good, for these factors, once they have 
entered into experience, bring about their results 
in accordance with the laws that govern the 
psychic world. 

There is in repentance a certain quality of in- 
finitude. With the penitent mood comes new 
insight, fresh illumination leading to an almost 
painful anxiety to make atonement to the person 
or persons wronged, to society, to the spiritual 
order which has been violated. The rei^ntant 
man stands ready for any task however gieat, for 
any service however distasteful. Repentance is 
thus transformed into a moral dynamio. It rein- 
forces the will with boundless energy ‘^a eye is 
ever uplifted to new visions and grea^^. ethical 
achievement. Hence the marks of genuine, as 
distinguished from spurious, repentance are the 
presence of ever new and deeper insight into duty 
and of a passion for atoiiemen wliich is itself 
part of the reilemptive process. Thus the virtue 
of repentance is at once a gift and a task, an in- 
spiration and a delil»crate movement of the will, 
a present possession and a future attainment. 

Litbraturk.— 'T. De Qulncey, Autobiographie Sketcfun^ 2 
\ola., ICdinhiirgh, 1868: A. Thoma, Getteh. d«r ehrigtl. Sittan- 
Uhre, Haarlem, 1870 ; W. Bousset, Die Religion den Juden- 
thumg, Berlin, 1000 ; W. O. E. Oesterley and G. H. Box, 
The Religion and Worship of the Synagogud^, London, 1011 ; 
A. Schweitzer, Das MrsaianiULtS’ und Leidemgeheimniss : 
Kine Rkizte des Lebens Jesu, Btrassburg, 1001 ; J. C. Murr^, 
A Uandbonk of Christian Kthirs, Edinburgh, 1908; W. l5e 
Hyde, 5m and its Forgiveness, Boston and New York, 1000; 
G. F. Barbour, A Philosophical Study of CkrisHan Ethics, 
Edinbitrgh, BHl ; W. James, The Varieties ^ Religious 
Experience, London and New York, 1002 ; J. R. Illingworth, 
Christian Character, London, 1004 ; A. L. Sears, The Drama 
of the SjnriUial Life, New York, 1016; art. ‘Repentance’ In 
JE 876-870 ; S. McComb, The New Life. New York, 1017 ; 
T. Walden, The Great Meaning of the Word Metanoia, new ed., 
do. 1890. Samukl McComb. 

REPENTANCE (Muhammadan).— There are 
two words used to denote repentance in the theo- 
logical vocabulary of Islam — nadam and tawbah. 
The former denotes merely remorse, regret, or 
vexation at having done somctliing or at having 
loft sometliing undone. It is used especially in 
the poets. The ‘ repentance * of the satirical poet 
Farazda*! (A.D. 6.59-729), after he had divorced his 
wife Nawar, is proverbial.^ The word is used also 
in the Qur’ftn. Afttir (^ain killed his brother, 
and a raven had showed him how to hide his 
crime, he became ‘of those who repent* (v. 34; so 
frequently), i.e. he felt remorse {nadam), but it 
would not bo said of him that he showed repent- 
ance [tawbah) in the religions sense. The latter 
word, wliich etymologically means ‘returning’ — 
it is, in fact, tlie Heb. i&ihUbdh, Aram, tethdbah — 
in point of law and religion is explained as synony- 
mous with nadam. 

It is defined on ‘ romorae for an act of disobedience (in reapect 
of its being an act of disobedience), accompanied by a deter- 
mination not to tciurn to it, even it one has the power.' 

It must 1)0 for ‘an act of disobedience,* becau.se 

I The Assemblies of Al- If arlrl, tr. T. Chenery, Ix)ndon, 1867, 
p. .3.50. 

Muhammad Tkhnnawi, Kit&b Kashshaf Jftitdbdt Funitn, 
Calcutta, 1862, s.v. 


regret felt for doing something that is right or, at 
least, not wrong is not repentance. The phrase 
* in respect of its ^ing an act of disobedience ’ is 
added because regret for having drunk wine on 
account of its causing headache or loss of money 
or self-respect is not repentance. Mention of the 
‘determination not to return to it ’is by some 
regarded as superfluous, seeing that that is always 
an element in remorse— whence they explain tlie 
traditional saying of Muhammad, * Remorse 
[natlam) is repentance (tawbah),* The majority of 
the most ancient authorities do not admit the con- 
dition that ability to commit the sin again mu.st 
be there. They think, e.g., that the remorse of 
the sinner at the point of Jeath may repentance. 
In this they are in conflict with the Qur an. 

In accoruance with its etymology, tawbah moans 
in the first instance ‘ turning ’ to God. Hence the 
complete phrase is ‘rei>entanee unto God.’ Moses 
regretted his request to be allowed to look upon 
God and said, ‘ I repent unto Thee ’ (Qur’ftn, vii. 
141, and frequently). In tiie case of those who 
have been brought up in idolatry or polytheism 
this turning to God is synonymous with ‘conver- 
sion* to Islam. The convert is represimted as 
saying, ‘I repent unto Thee and am of the 
Mmsliins* (xlvi. 14; (d. xi. 3, 114, and elKcwhore). 
In this connexion, holding the doctrine of the 
Trinity--or, as the Qur’ftn puts it, saying that 
‘God is the third of tliree — is a form of poly- 
theism (v. 77 f.). Rut, as perfection is unattain- 
able by a mortal, penitence is a mark of the pious 
Muslim, not only at the beginning of his religious 
career, but all his life long (ix. 113, Ixvi. 6). 
Repentance is necessary and will be accepted from 
all Muslims who have sinned in such ways as the 
follo^dng : hypocrisy, i.e. strictly the hypocrisy of 
the citizens of Medina who pretended to acquiesc^c 
ill Muhammad’s authority there, whilst secretly 
working to undermine it (iv. 145) ; opposing Islrim 
by force of arms, provided that repentance is made 
oi free will, and not as a result of defeat in battle 
(v. 38); scepticism (ix. 127) ; idolatry (ix. 3, ii. 
51) ; perverting or persecuting Muslims (Ixxxv. 
10) ; slandering honest women (xxiv. 5) ; taking 
interest (ii. 279) ; and other offences (vii. 153, iv. 
20). The one sin after which there is no repent- 
ance (cf. He 6®) is that of apostasy (iii. 83), but 
this verse the commentators refer to the Jews,^ 
and in any case the preceding verse appears to 
leave a Itmphole of escape even here. In the latest 
chapter of the Qur’ftn, com]>08ed at a time when 
Munammad could afford to be lenient, a door i.s 
opened even to the apostate (ix. 75). Aposta.sy is, 
of course, allowed under persecution. Hnt those 
who die in unbelief, i.e. all non-MuHlims, arc 
lost. 

*Tho world full of (fold shall in no wise be aoceptud of any of 
them, even though he should give it for his ransom ' (ill. 84)i 

Repentance must he sincere for sins committed 
through ignorance (vi. 54, xvi. 120). It should be 
preceded by intercession. ‘ Ask forgiveness, there- 
after repent* (xi. 3, 54, 64, 92). The converse 
order, which one would expect, is also found 
(V. 78). True repentance is followed by faith and 
good works. 

'Those who repent and believe and do good works (,\Ix. 61, 
XX. 84, XXV. 70, xxvill. 67) repent unto God with (true) repent- 
ance ’ (xxv. 71). 

Repentance has its counterpart in the forgiving 
nature of God. Man’s rei)entance is always met 
by repentance on the part of God. 

' Whoever re]>entA after wrongdoing and does right, God 
repents over him. Truly God is forgiving and compossionale * 
(V. 48, and so regularly). 

Man repents nnfo God ; God repents over man. 
The latter phrase is equivalent to ‘is sorry for 

1 Bai<jftwi, Asr&r uUantil, ed. H. 0. Fleischer, 2 vol;*., 
Leipzig, 1846-48, ad loc. 
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liiiii’ (Iviii. U, Ixxiii. 20). Al-Tawwab (‘the 
much-repenting’) i»one of the ninety-nine ‘beauti- 
ful names’ of (Jod (ii. 35, and frequently; cf. 
J1 2“, etc.), thougli it is also used of men (if. 222). 
It is also explained, liowever, as merely denoting 
‘ much inclined to forgive,’ or, transitively, as 
‘turning man to repentance’; bnt it is no aoubt 
used in the same sense in both references. If God 
did not feel sorry for man in this way, He would 
always punish him. Hence the opposite of to 
repent (on God’s part) is to punish. 

' It if> no biisineu of Utiiio whether Oo(1 rep^ it over or punish 
them ' (Hi. r.!3, and bo elsewhere). 

Fortunately God wishes to repent over men (iv. 
32), but His repentance is voluntary lie repents 
over whom He will (ix. 15), so that it is folly in 
man to count upon His renenting (ix. 103). 

'rhe chief advantage following upon sincere and 
timely repentance is forgiveness— -not as a matter 
of course, hut as a result of the divine reptntanco 
or sorrow (ii. 51, etc.). The angels intercede with 
God on behalf of those who repent (xl. 1 * and the 
Muslims are bound to treat them as brothers (ix. 
11). The whole teaching of the Qur’an on this 
matter is well summed up in the following verses : 

‘ Repentance iH Incumbent upon God only towards thoao who 
do evil In iKiiorancu and then repent without delay. Over such 
Uod repents, and God is kriowitij; an<i wise. And repentance 
(on God's part) is not due to tlni»o who do evil until, wiien death 
comes to one of them, he says "Now I repent, "nor to thone 
who die in unbelief, for such we have prepared a painful 
punishment* (iv. 21 f.). 

It is worth noting that it is never said in the 
Qur’&n of any one that he actually did ‘repent 
unto God.’ 

The orthodox Muslim tradition takes little or no 
account of repentance. The more liberal Mu'ta- 
zilites and the Sufis, or mystics, have more to 
say about it. T(ie MiVtazilites distinguish three 
elements in repentance: (1) making restitution, 
(2) not returning to the offence, and (3) continu- 
ance of the feeling of remorse. The orthodox 
(Sunnis) do not regard these as essential. They 
say that repentance consists of three things: (1) 
leaving off disoViedience in the present, (2) intending 
to leave it off in the future, and (3) regret at 
having done it in the past. They hold that a 
Muslim may go on repenting and sinning, that 
(and in this tlio Siifls agree with them) he may 
repent of one sin and go on doing others, and that 
his repentance of the one will count. The Mu'tazi- 
lites, on the other hand, hold that the penitent 
must keep himself aloof from all deadly sins. The 
Muslim who does not do so is neither a believer 
nor an unbeliever, but sirnnly a reprobate, and, if 
he does not change, he will suffer eternal punish- 
ment.^ 

With the mystics repentance occupies an import- 
ant place. It is the first ‘ station ’ on the ' mystic 
liath.’ They recognize three degrees of repent- 
ance. The first is called simply rerontance 
(tawhah). It is an attribute of all Muslims 
(Qur’ilTi, Ixvi. 8). It consists in turning from sins 
actually committed. Its motive is fear of divine 
punishment. The second degree of repentance is 
called indbah (‘returning’). It is an attribute of 
the saints and ‘ those brought near ’ to God (1. 32). 
Its motive is the desire for the reward. The third 
and highest form of repentance is awhah (which 
also means ‘returning’). It is an attribute of the 
apostles and ‘ sent ones ’ (xxxviii. 44). Its motive 
is neitlH?r fear of punishment nor desire for the 
reward, but the love of obedience. In it, for the 
mystic, everything ceases to exist except God. 
Otherwise repentance is said to bo that of the 
many, that ot the few, and that of the very few 

1 Shahnwtani, Kitdb al-3filal umn 2 vols., ed. W. 

Ctircton, London, 1840, i. 55 ; Genn. tr. T. Hoarbriicker, Halle, 

i. 82. 


Catnnif khdtSf and klUiM khdss). The mystics, 
however, are very loose in their use of terms. 

InObah is elsewhere defined to be * turning from the all to 
Him whoee is the all,' or ‘ turning from negligcnoe of God to ita 
oppoeite and from eetrongement to frlendehip.’ i 

In regard to its quality, repentance is either (1) 
sound, when one sins, repents sincerely, and yet 
falls again into sin ; (2) clear or sincere {ncisilh). 
when the heart becomes estranged from sin and 
finds it hateful, so as to be no farther attracted by 
it (Qur’an, Ixvi. 8) ; and (3) corrupt, when one 
repents with the tongue and all the while the 
love of sin is in the mind. 

Muhammad’s cousin Ibn 'Abbi&s defined * linoere * repentance 
os ‘ remorse in the heart, asking forgiveness with tlie tongue, 
leaving off with the body, and resolve not to sin again.* 9 

Repentance is a favourite subject of homilies 
and theme of religious poems, 8\ich as those of 
Ghazfili, Baba al-Din al- Amili, Zamakhshari, ami 
others. Stories in which repentance is inculcated 
are frequently told in connexion with Jeaua.* The 
idea of repentance bringing ita reward in the 
present life does not seem to nave ooourred to the 
pious Muslim. 

Litkratukh.— In addition to the works mentioned in the 
article, see Ibn ’Arabi, Futul^di al-Makkiyah^ Oairo, A.ii. 1329 
(A.D. 1011), 4 7if. ; al Ghazali, Ihytl al-'Uluin, Cairo, a.ii. 1320 
(A.D. 1908), pt. iv. p. Iff. ; R. A. Nicholson, KanhJ al-Mahjub, 
Kng. tr., London, 1911, and Kitab al-Luma' (both in Gibb 
Memorial Serieii), do. lul l. T. JJ. WkIR. 

RESISTANCE AND NON-RESISTANCE. 
— 1. The teaching of the NT. — The term ‘ non- 
resistance ’ is appUed to the refusal to u.se force 
sometimes only in war, sometimes under any 
circumstances. As wo shall boo, the two positiona, 
though often confused, are by no means identic^al. 
The origin both of the term and of the idea ia to 
be found in Christ’s cominaml not to resist evil, 
and the main object of this article will bo to 
examine the tenoning of the NT on the subject, 
together with the ethical principles involved.* 

The chief arguments in favour of the view that 
it ia wrong to appeal to force under any circum- 
stances are derived (a) from the recorded teaching 
of Christ, (5) from the general priniiiple of the 
supremacy of lov® involved in Christianity. 
Though in many caaes, particularly in recent 
times, it is argued that the position does not 
depend so much on the interpretation of isolated 
texts as oil the general tenor of Christ’s teaching, 
there is no donot that His actual words have in 
fact been the starting point. In any case wo need 
the reminder, which is useful in many connexions, 
that it is impossible to arrive at the true meaning 
of any passage in the Bible so long ns it is taken 
in isolation. The Sermon on the Mount itself i.s 
not the whole of Christianity, and it can be rightly 
understood only if interpreted in the light of the 
practice and teaching of Christ and His immediate 
followers, taken as a whole. A primary fault of 
Tolstoi and many of his followers is to confine 
themselves to a handful of arbitrarily selected 
sayings. Such a limitation involves not merely a 
lack of proportion, but also a failure to understand 
rightly even the passages to which attention is 
directed. 

The central passage is : 

'Resist not him that is evil [or ‘evil*]: but whosoever 
imitoth thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. 
And if any man would m to law with thee, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy doke also. And whosoever shall compel 
thee to go one mile, go with him twain. Give to him that 
osketh thee, and from him that would borrow of thee turn not 

1 JurJ&ni, Ta'rifdt, cd. O. Fliigel, Leipzig, 1S45, s.v. • 

»i5. p. 74. 

* 'IkdalFarid, Cairo, a.h. 1806 (a.d. 1887), pt. 1. p. 209. 

4 An Interoeting example of non-resistance on quite different 
grounds is to be found In the refusal of the Jews to fight on the 
Sabbath (1 Moo 2“*-, 2 Mao 0ii). • The logic of facte compelled 
the abrogation of the scruple (1 Mao 24i 945). 
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thou away. Ye have heard that it wae said, Thou ehalt love 
thy ueiij^hbour, awl hate tliine enemy : but I aay unto you, 
Love your enemiee. and pray for them that pereeoute you, ’‘etc. 
(Mt ; cf. lie ^ and the BeatitudeeX 

With this niaj bo compared the recurring stress 
on forgiveness, in the Lord’s Prayer and elsewhere, 
even ‘unto seventy times seven.’ Similar teach* 
itig, though in a milder form, meets us in tlie 
j^pistles— e.pr., Ro (‘Render to no man evil 

f<#r evil . , . Avenge not yourselves,’ etc.), Eph 
4«»- Col 3«, 1 Th 5i», 1 P 2«'‘f-. These passages, 
taken in combination with Christ's ow'n example 
of meekness and non-resistance, and the general 
insistence on the principles of love and brother- 
hood, do constitute a prima facu case against the 
appeal to force, and pre-eminently against war. 
We should note, however, that among the passages 
of this type that from the Sermon on the Mount 
stands alone as the most extreme and uncom- 
promising. 

We ask what indications are afTorded by the rest 
of the NT as to a difi'erent and complementary 
type of teaching. Too much stress need not l>e 
laid on Christ’s employment of the scourge to 
cleanse the Temple. It is recorded in St. John 
alone (Jn 2’®), and the force was apparently used 
only against the animals. But the whole incident 
shows that, when Christ found Himself confronted 
with an abuse, He w'as prepared to take active 
measures to remedy it. More important is His 
attitude and that of the NT in general toward.^ 
soldiers (Mt 8*'^-, Ac 10, etc.). As is well known, 
they nearly always a[)pear in a favourable light ; 
there is no hint that when converted they are 
exjjected to abandon their profession, or that that 
profession is regarded as in itself wrong and un- 
Christian. Once more, the general attitude 
towards life adopted in tlie parables is signiticant 
as interpreting the hard sayings of the Sermon on 
the Mount. There is in fact no parable which 
turns on the virtue of non-resistance ; the ordinary 
discipline and penalties of life are assumed through- 
out. The slothful servant or dishonest steward is 
dismissed ; oven forgiveness is not unlimited to 
the slave who cannot forgive others. 

Finally, it is clear from the NT that force or 
coendon of some kind forms an important element 
in God’s dealing with men. Without adopting 
the belief in a liopeless and never-ending ‘hell,’ 
penalties and discipline after death are undoubtedly 
contemplated for the sinner. We may believe that 
these will be remedial ; if so, they heconie part of 
the armoury of love and forgiveness themselves. 
They further follow' from the very gift of indepen- 
dence and free wdll . God respects mon’yiersonality 
and docs not compel him to do right. TJiis implias 
that, when he obstinately refuses to yield to the 
promptings of love and higher motives, force must 
stop in, at least for the tinio, in order to prevent 
him from using his independence indefinitely to 
the injury of his fellow-man. And, if man is made 
in the image of God and is called to imitate his 
Father’s perfection (Mt 5^), what is right and 
consistent with love in God must also, with due 
qualifications, be right for man. If God under any 
circumstances con use force and compulsion, so 
may man ; when he may do it, and whether ho 
does not appeal to it too readily and lightly, are 
questions which do not aflect the main principle. 

It is therefore clear on the evidence of the NT 
itself, without appeal to any difficulties of inter- 
pretation or application, that the more extreme 
sayings about forgiveness and non-resistanco can- 
not be understood quite literally as forbidding 
recourse to any form of force or penalty under any 
circumstances. We are free to ask what these 
sayings mean in the light of the general teaching 
of the NT, and are justified in applying to them 
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those canons of interpretation which are recognized 
as valid in the cose of other ‘hard sayings.’ 
Orientals are wont to speak in proverbs which 
isolate one side of a truth. Christ constantly used 
the method of startling sayings worded in such a 
way as to force men to think. His teaching had 
not the precision of legal formularies; it wits 
never His purpose to lay down a new code of fixed 
law or external rules. We recall sayings such as 
‘ If any man comet h unto nio, and hateth not his 
own father, and mother, and wife ... he cannot 
he my disciple ’ * ‘When thou makest a dinner or 
a supper, call not thy friends, nor thy brethren, 
nor thy k*’nsmon ’ ; ‘ Uall no man your father upon 
the earth.’ None of these sayings can be, nor 
were they meant to be, applied literally ; and the 
same principle holds good of the non-resistance 
sayings. V^e may note tliat in the quotation given 
al>ove from Mt 5 the apparent absolute prohibition 
of force occuis in the same context as equally 
abHolute commands to unlimited giving of goods 
and service which have never been consistently 
applied au pied de la lettre, even by those w'ho 
have attempted to follow out the one saying about 
non-resistance quite literally. 

These considerations hold good even of the 
sphere of private relationships, which our Lord 
evidently had primarily in mind.* Much more arc 
they true of those international relationships which 
He did not and could not have directly liefore Him. 
(a) Without adopting the extreme escliatoloLMcal 
view, according to which Christ’s whole teacTiing 
and career were domiriate<l by the belief in an 
immediate end of the world’s history, it is clear 
that He did not deliberately contemplate or pro- 
vide for a long period of historical development, 
nor did Ho legislate with a view to the relation- 
ships of independent Christian or semi-Chnstian 
communities, (/j) The historical coiuUtiouH of the 
day excluded international problems and the claims 
of patriotism in our modern sense. The Jews had 
no independent existence as a nation, and the last 
thing that Christ or His followers desired Mas 
rebellion in order to regain it. The Gentile was a 
member of the Roman Empire, and war between 
its constituent elements did not come into pur- 
view. It is idle to seek for a direct answer to the 
modern difficulties connected with war from a 
period in which the conditions were so completely 
different. 

2. Ethic^ application. — We may hold, then, 
that, in spite of tlie prima facie impression msflo 
by single texts of the NT, the question of the 
legitimacy of the use of force, whether in war or 
in other forms, is really an open one, and niinst Ix) 
decided on tlie general principles of (^iristian 
clhies. It will oe useful to distiiiguisli three 
stages : 

(1) The degree to which non-resistance may 
rightly he carriwl when one’s own personal interests 
and safety alone are directly involved must be a 
matter for the individual conscience to decide 
according to the cirenmstanoes of each case. The 
moral enect of a refusal to resent a blow or to 
resist injustice is often very great, lioth in dealing 
with those who may be treated as Christians and 
therefore as immediately open to the ajmcal of 
higher motives and also in dealing with tiio out- 
cast or criminal, on whom the very strangeness 
and unexpectedness of the attitude adopted may 
have a startling effect. There are, however, two 
caveats t-o he borne in mind : {a) it must be clear 
that the meekness is really due to the higher 
motive of love and not to cowardice or cynical 

1 That lie was not, as is Rometimes iuaintu{ne<l. thinkin;; only 
of the rolutiun of CnriHtian to Christian is shown hy the com- 
mand to go two miles with the representative of the heathen 
government. 
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indifferonce ; in otlier worda, it must he in keeping 
with the general character ; (b) it mnst be re- 
membered tiiat ultimately nothing that we do has 
a purely private bearing, since every action has its 
indirect effect upon society as a whole. If an act 
of non-re 8 i 8 t>ance, instoaa of converting, merely 
encourages the wrong-doer, obvious harm is done. 
To yield to blackmail in any form or, it may be, 
to refuse to prosecute a criminal will involve a 
mischief to society at large which will outweigh 
the good done. 

(2) A further sot of considerations arises when 
the interests of others are directly involved. It 
may be right in this connexion that a man should 
require some degree of sacriiice from his wife and 
family, but he is not justified in carrying it to the 
point where their whole welfare or oven their lives 
are involved, titill less can he impose such sacri- 
fice upon others on whom his claim is more remote. 
What would have l>ecn the duty of the Samaritan 
in the parable if lie had come upon the scene at the 
moment when the robbers wore about to attack 
their victim? It is hard to believe that Christ 
intended the principle of non-resistance to be 
applied in such a case as this. Ho certainly cannot 
have intended that a man should not use force to 
savo his wife or family, or women and children in 
general, from gross outrage. And, with regard to 
nueations of property and rights, while a man may 
do what he will with his own, he cannot practise 
an unlimited generosity when ho acts as a trustee 
for others. 

(3) The ca.se of war, w'here national interests are 
involved, follows naturally on this principle. The 
responsible rulers of the State are trustees, not 
only for the nation as a whole, but also for future 
generations. If, as we have argued, the use of 
Force is sometimes legitimate, the community can- 
not be debarred from using it to protect its own 
members, to secure their fair interests, and to 
defend weaker nations. Primarily this principle 
covers the operations of the police and criminal 
law, but it also extends to war. The fundamental 
diihculties with regard to war do not really lie in 
its being an appeal to force, but are due to the 
facts that there is no guarantee that force will be 
always used to uphold the right, or that it will 
succeed in doing so, and that the coercion is applied 
not merely to the actual offenders and trans- 
greasors, but to comparatively innocent members 
of the nation drawn into the net of war. 

3 . The case of war. — It is considerations such 
as these that have driven some who do not adopt 
the extreme Tolstoian attitude of refusing to use 
force under any circumstances to regard its use in 
war as always wrong. And it will he generally 
agreed that the efforts of Christianity ana of civil- 
ized society in general must be far more definitely 
directed in the future than they have been in the 
past to the elimination of this method of settling 
disputes. The various suggestions for a League 
of Nations are really attempts to apply to the 
relations between peoples the principles which 
civilization has developed within the State as 
controlling the relations betw'een individuals. In 
other words, the object is to substitute for the 
appeal to the might of the stronger the appeal to 
impartial justice, ascertained as completely as may 
be amon^ fallible men. But it mnst be clearly 
realized, in connexion with the particular problem 
before ns, that such schemes do not adopt the 
principle of non-resistance in place of force. Tlie 
ultimate sanction of a League of Nations against a 
recalcitrant member or ontsider would still be 
force, whether applied by economic boycott or by 
war, but it w'ouia be force directed as nearly as 
possible by the principles of law and justice. 
Nations will not be applying the principles of the 


Sermon on the Mount in any literal sense any 
more than does the private individual who invokes 
the aid of the policeman or magistrate instead of 
attempting to defend or avenge himself by his own 
physical strength. 

Meanwhile wars fought under ordinary condi- 
tions are still a fact of life, and the conscientious 
citizen has to decide on the attitude which he will 
adopt. War is admittedly at best a very rouj^h 
and unsatisfactory method of securing mstice 
between nation and nation, but from the begin- 
ning of history to the present day it has been in 
the last resort the only method. The appeal to 
war, like our existing competitive social system, 
has its roots deep in a past which the individual 
inherits and for which he is only very partially 
responsible. He can and should modify tjie future, 
but at any given moment he has to do his best 
under the actual circumstances in which he finds 
himself. The case is analogous to that of one 
who, in a country where law and police do not 
exist, is coiupclled to take into his own hands the 
defence of the life and property of himself and his 
dependents. It is quite true that the assailant 
may be too strong for him, but he is bound to do 
his best. So the citizen, when his country is in- 
volved in a war, which we must assume is regarded 
as a just war, must either choose the course of 
non-rcsistance and stand aloof or play his part in 
whatever way his capacities allow ; there is no 
third course. One difliculty with regard to non- 
resistance is that the man who stands aside seldom 
envisages his example as followed by the majority 
of his fellow-countrymen, or thinks out logically 
the consequences which would ensue if this were 
to happen. He is salving his own conscience and 
saving his own soul, while allowing others to take 
what he regards as the lower course— a course 
which aotually protects him from the result of his 
own action.* A distinction is drawn by the 
adherents of pacificism ‘ between the duty of the 
State and that of a pacifist individual.’’ Amlin 
fact we note historically that the exani{>les of any- 
thing like combined non-resistance have come from 
communities such as the early (liristians, the 
Waldenses, and the Doukhobors, who have not 
felt themselves responsible for the preservation of 
the State under which they lived. There is, 
indeed, some reason in the reproach of Celsus that, 
if all wore to follow the example of the Christians, 
the control of worldly atlkirs would pass into the 
hand of the barbarian and Christianity would be 
unable to exist ; it owed its peace to the Roman 
Empire. Such a position cannot be final or satis- 
factory. The Christian is also a citizen ; if it is 
right tor a State to engage in war, it is not only 
right but also a duty for its citizens to support it. 
The State in the end consists of the citizens who 
compose it ; it is not ethically permissible for one 
section to contract itself out of its obligations in 
obedience to a supposed higher law and at the 
same time to reap all the advantages gained by 
the rest who are following the * lower course.’ In 
other words, if non-resistance in war is right, it 
must be thought of as the attitude of the whole 
nation and not of a negligible minority, and the 
results of such an attitude must be definitely faced. 
If it be decided that these results would be 
disastrous for the nation and the world as a whole, 
if they would involve grave evils and sacrifices for 
others and for future generations, together with 
the triumph of injustice and the oppression of the 
weak, active participation in war becomes the 

1 It is aclmittod that tha apparent eucceas of the Quaker 
axpariment In Pennsylvania la not dacialva, ainoa all the time 
the Friends were In fact protected by tha British forces in the 
background (J. W. Graham, War from a Quaktr Point qf VUWt 

s J. W. Graham, HJ xlv. [1910] 814. 
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only alternative. And, if so, it should be clearly 
reco^ized that from the point of view of ethics 
this IS not, as is often sun^sed, the choice of the 
* second best.’ The problems of ethics consist in 
choosing the best course which isopen under given 
circumstances ; if it is really the Mst, it is in the 
absolute sense ‘ right.’ To say that war, or indeed 
any appeal to force, would be unnecessary if all 
men acted up to the principles of Christianity is 
true, but irrelevant ; tnis is onlv to say that evil 
will not exist when the Kingoom of Heaven is 
fully come. We are concerned here and now with 
the right course to take in a world where evil does 
exist find where men do in fact do wrong. It 
takes only one to make an attack ; if, as is the 
case under existing conditions, war is the only 
means of resisting such an attack, it becomes right 
in the fullest sense, however unsatisfactory it may 
be as a method of establishing justice. The mis* 
take arises when the admission of this principle is 
held to absolve men from the duty ot trying to 
work out some better method for the future, or 
when, with regard to the use of force in any form, 
it is regarded as the linal solution of the problem. 
As against the evil-doer who refuses to obey the 
voice of love, force is necessary and therefore 
right, no less for his own sake than for that of 
others. But the ultimate purpose is not that he 
should he prevented from doing wrong, but that 
he should cease to desire to do so. In all cases this 
should be kept before the mind as the goal, and 
the conscience should not rest content till it is 
reached. 

4. Historical examples. — For examples of 
attejiipfs to apply the principles of non-resistance 
reference must be made to the relevant artt., esp. 
ANABAPTISM ; DOUKHOBORS ; FllIKNDS, SOCIKTV 
OF ; Tolstoi. Some account of the medijeval 
sects will he found in H. C. Lea, History of the 
Inquisition of the Middle Ages (London, 1888). 
The Wnldcnses held homicide to be unlawful 
under any conditions;' though sometimes pro- 
voked by persecution to break this rule, tiiey 
generally fell an easy prey to their enemies.^ The 
Bohemian Brethren were in line with the 
Waldcnses.* In the cose of the Cathari such 
tenets were connected witli theories of transmigra- 
tion ; they refuse*! to take the life even of animals.^ 

On the early Christians and their attitude to 
service in the army see especially Harnack, The 
Expansion of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries.^ It should he noted that the refusal to 
serve was by no moans universal, and that whore 
it existed it was duo as much to the various com- 
I)liances with heathen rites and unlawful practices 
required of soldiers as to a belief in the unlawful- 
ness of war per se. Objections were felt to the 
holding of civil oflice no less than to service in the 
army. With regard to the whole (question, what 
has been said above as to the histoncal conditions 
and tlie absence of national wars must be borne in 
mind. 

Litkratvrb.— R eference may be made to the listB of books 
given in the artt. Just quoted, eap. Frirnis}, Sucibtt ok; the 
subject is treated with more or less fullness in most works ou 
clliics; see esp. W. E. H. Lecky, Uiit. of Eurepean 
London, 1HH8, ii. 248 ff. ; H. Rashdall, Theory of Good and Evil, 
Oxford, 1007, i. oh. ix. ; D. G. Ritchie, Natural Eights^ Lon- 
don, 1916, p. 2S8tr. : J. Keating, ‘The Ethics of Resistanoe to 
Law,’ in British Jteview, i. [1913], no. 2, p. Biff. War from the 
Clirlstlan iK>int of view is discussed by J. Martineau. * Right 
of War,’ In National Duties and Other Sermons and Addresses^ 
London, 1003, p. 72 ff.. and J. B. Mozley, University Sermons, 
do. 1876, p. 110 ff. Discussions in recent years (1914-171 have 
been abundant, chiefly in the form of magazine articles. Refer- 
ence may be made to C. W. Emmet ' War and the Ethics of 
the New Testament,’ and W. M. Glazebrook, 'What is a 
Christian Nation?' iwth in The Faith and the War, London, 
1916; W. B. Wilson, Christ and War, do. 1018, AtoiusmerU 

1 Ua, i. 80. * Ih. 11. 160. * Ib. li. 662. 

4 II, . i. 99. « Eng. tr.. London, 1904-06, il. 204 ff. 


flfwl Non^Rssistanee, do. 1914 ; J. W. Graham, H’or from 
a Quaker Point of View, do. 1916; W. L. Walker, The 
War, Oodand our Duty, ao. 1017, p. 101 ff. ; H. L. Goudge, 
in The War and the Kingdom cf Goa, do. 1916, p. 26 ff. ; L. S. 
Thornton, Conduct and the Supernatural, do. 1916, p. 199 ff. : 
R. B. Perry, ' Non-Resistance and the Present War,’ In JJE 
XXV. [19161 .<07 ff. ; D. J. Bolton, ‘The Fulfllment of the Law,' 
ib. xxvii. [1917] 200 ff. • P. Gavan Duffy, * War and the Christian 
Ethic,’ i6. p. 213 ff. ; R. K. Richardion, 'Resist not Evil,’ i6. 

p. 226ff. C. W. Emmet. 


RESPONSIBILITY. -Responsibility is the 
human sense of answerableness for all acts of 
thought and conduct. Christian rosixiiiHihility is 
answerable to the ideal sot up by Jesus. AVjout 
responsibility two things have to be considere*! : 
its relation to freedom oi choice, and the object ti 
which it is answerable ; and of Christian responsi- 
bility two further matters reouire eluci«latiou : the 
extended sphere of answerabieness in tlio light of 
Christ’s teaching, and the unique attitude of Jesus 
to the human conscience. 

i. Responsibility and freedom of choice. — With 
the various theories invented to explain or account 
for freedom (see art. Free Will) the religious 
consciousness has little to do. Any theory which 
leaves free choice a real function of man is con- 
sistent with the Christian view, as any explana- 
tion which would destroy its reality is out of 
harmony with Chrisiian experiencjo. The pleas 
ur^ed, trie sanctions ollored, and tlie rewards pro- 
mised by Jesus have no force unless men are able 
to accept or to refuse higher duties. ‘ Without 
real freedom of choice there coultl be no real moral 

; and the sense of it, if it were still 
felt, would fiavo, like the sense of freedom, to be 
classed as an illusion ’ (Shadworth H. Hodgson, 
The Metaphysic of Experience, London, 1898, iv. 
120). In Uis dealing with men as free aj^euts 
Jesus ocknowleilged and endorsed the ordinary 
sense of responsibility. 

To the relimous mind this is never, however, an 
absolute freedom ; for over, around, and within 
the religious state is the immanent presence of 
God. It is a freedom within w-acious Windaries, 
within the full tide of Divine love and mercy. As 
the founder of a new religion, Jesus was conscious 
of the Divine power working in His favour ; if men 
believed in Him, it was the result of the Father’s 
drawing (Jn 6*^) ; if Ho can count on the devout 
discipleship of some of His followers, it is because 
God has given Him these sheep (!()““) ; and, if 
humble Cliristians credit their faith in .Jesus, witli - 
out peril to human responsibility, to the election 
of they are of tno same mind with their 

Master (Ro 8^'*®). How human freedom and tlie 
kindly control of God can comport together in any 
philosophical theory has not concerned the re- 
ligious, who have with extraordinary persistency 
declared both, and hold them somehow reconcilable. 

Jesus further acknowledged the impoverishment 
of personal free*lom by continued moral indifler- 
ence. To the Jews who boasted of Abraham as 
their father Jesus replied that their inability to 
recognize Uis message as a deliverance from God 
was due to their kinship with the devil (Jn 8^^). 
There is hero no reference to any original (lill'erern'e 
in the natures of men, but an assertion of the 
obvious moral fact that minds debauched by low 
motives may become insensible to tlio attractions 
of the heavenly offer. This fatal obsUiclo was one 
of their own making, and was not their misfortune 
but their fault. Moral insensibility may not 
absolve from responsibility. 

ii. The object to whonn or to which responsibility 
is ovmig. — Modem teachers have descril>ed the 
object to wliom answerabieness is due as either 
oneself or one’s neighbour or one’s God ; but, as 
the enforcement of each of these spheres of duty 
lies with the conscience, the subjecd is really 
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responsible to conscience as the authority which 
imposes commands, h'or the most ^rt Jesus 
accepted the ijopular Jewish sense of responsi- 
bility, which w'OH essentially answerableness to 
God. For eveiy idle word men shall gjve account 
in the day of judgment (Mt 12*«) ; the obligation to 
seek perfection re.sts upon men because they should 
be as their Father in heaven (6") ; and, though 
our Lord lays down strict duties to our neighl>our, 
love to enemies, almsgiving to the noor, and feasts 
for the hungry, these duties are sutwstaiitially obli- 
gations to Go<l, for so men will be * the children 
of the Father w'hich is in heaven.’ All duties to 
neighbours clothe themselves in our Lord’s mind 
w'itn the august authority of duties towards God. 

After the same manner He conceives obligations 
for which a man is responsible to himself— these 
are indeed duties towards God. ^ Men ow’o it to 
themselves to accept the higher ideal when they 
see it. So Jesus went preaching the Kingdom of 
Heaven and summoning men to re^nt. Blessed - 
ne.s.s, the chief aim of ordinary life and the per- 
ennial cry of self-preservation, was to be sought, 
according to Jesus, in such states as meekness, 
poverty of spirit, and peace-making— all thase, 
however, that they ‘ may be called the (diildron of 
God.* Uesponsibiiity to self may imply the sub- 
ordination of every interest to that of the Kingdom 
of Heaven ; and tlie reason offered is, ‘ Thou shalt 
have treasure in heaven,’ i.e. with God. (Here 
again the religious consciousness U pre-eminent, 
and responsibility for self-culture is obligation to 
( r(xl, who provides men with opportunities rich in 
moral possibility. ) 

In one word, duty to God absorbs duty to self 
and to neighbours ; for self is conceived ^ always 
and only properly a child of Go<i ; and neighbours, 
whether good or liad, desirable or otherwise, aie 
conceived as deserving of our benefaction because 
they are all the recipients of Gcsl’s loving-kindness 
(MtS**®). 

iii. Extended sphere anstoerahleness in the liqht 
of Christ's teach%ng,-~l% is the unique distinction 
of Jesus to have at once enlarged the sphere of 
responsibility and intensified the feeling of it. 
Our Lord expanded the idea of one’s neighbour, 
who is not only the man of one’s own nation, but 
any person whom circumstance gives one an oppor- 
tunity of helping (Lk With the parable of 

the dood Samaritan vanish all the artificial bound- 
aries by which men have sought to confine their 
neighbourly obligations. Among friends, apin, the 
Master li/is included ( ho poor, whom He obliges us 
to ask to our feasts, though they cannot ask us in 
return (Lk 14^^). A now set of obligations to hospi- 
tality are thus laid upon the disciples of Jeans. 
Still more wide docs the horizon of responsibility 
liecome when He obliges us to include in our friend- 
ship all men, friend and foe alike, those who per- 
secute us and those who despitefully u.se us (Mt 
.5*^) No man may be treated oy us other>viHo than 
in love. The last acre of foreign territory is 
brought within the sphere of human obligation 
when Jesus, who expects to be taken as an example, 
announces that Ho came to call not the righteous, 
but simiers (Mt 9^»). Among those to whom w'e 
owe duties for which we are answerable to God 
must be includotl tlie outcast and the degraded. So 
extensive a field of responsibility may be the despau’ 
of a moralist, but it is the free-chosen territory of 
the disciple of Jeaw. 

Having annexeil all mankind under the obliga- 
tion of love, Christ proceeds to enhance the sense of 
responsibility. Not only the outward act, but the 
inner thought has to be answered for. As well as 
for murder, so also for the angry Uiought from 
which murder issues, a man must hold himself 
answerable (Mt 6»). Not only for licentious deed. 


but also for unholy imagination is there respoiiii- 
bility (V.*). To otter prayer is good ; but, if popu- 
larity has been the motive, only punishment can 
follow (6*). High and insolent needs will provoke 
a just reward ; out high thoughts are in no better 
state, for humility is a duty (18*). As a matter of 
fact, the obligation to be moral is an obligation to 
preserve the heart in purity and love, ‘ for out of 
the heart are the issues of life ’ (15^‘'). The culture 
of morality is the culture of the heart. 

Besides extending the sphere, Jesus adds a higher 
quality to moral responsibility. The idea of self- 
preservation is enhanced when the things which are 
worthy of our search are meekness, mercifulness, 
purity, and peacemaking. Indeed, the duty of 
self-culture is so described by Je.sus as to include 
the lofty conception of a sacrifice of the lower 
nature— a sacriiioe not only desirable but necessary 
(Mk 8“®). In the same way the obligation to for- 
give enemies is enhanced. An enemy is to be for- 
given not only seven times, but * until seventy times 
seven’ (Mt 18”). To an unstinted and uncalcu- 
latiiig forgiveness the disciples of the Master are 
liound. And, with the demand for love towanls all 
men, human duty is raised to the height of Divine 
perfection. The kind of alTection which Christians 
are to entertain towards each other and, by infer- 
ence, to all men is a love such as exi.st6<l Iwtween 
the Father and the Son (Jn W). In this way 
Jesus has both extended and intensified moral 
responsibility. 

The secret of this new moral content and new moral 
inton.sity must be sought in Chri.st’.s high conception 
of God’s fatherly relation to men. It is God’s 
loving-kindness that obliges men to seek first the 
Kingdom of Heaven (Mt 6®) ; the same roa.son is 
given for the duty of unstinted forgiveness (18*); 
a similar ground provides the obligation to a cheer- 
ful acceptance of God’s will (7'*);^ and the same 
tender mercy calls men to the exercise of a gracious 
and thoughtful love (Lk 7«). (toil loves His 
creatures, desiring above all that they should be- 
come His children ; and in that tender, holy desire 
lies the secret of that sense of responsibility which 
Jesus has at once extended and iutcnsific*!. 

With the sense of childhood in God’s family and 
in enjoyment of the Divine favour, the burden of 
responsibUity, felt so heavily under all merely 
moral systems, is greatly cased. Love makes 
obligation light ; the love of God tiirna duty into 
pleiwure. In that relation the yoke of soiiship 
owsomes light, and the strictest obligation eajjy. 
Whom Jesus makes free are free in«locd (Jn 8*). 
By turning the hearts of men to the Jove of G^, 
Jesus at once increased the sense of responsibility 
and relieved its burden. How easily a child of G<m 1 
carries this enhanced moral obligation may be 
gathered from St. Taul’s magnificent claim of per- 
lect freedom in Ro 8. 

iv. The unique attitude of Jesus to the seyise of 
human responsibility.- -J usub has somehow con- 
trived to thrust Hiiiiself in between a man and his 
conscience, or — for it is the same thing — ^lietweeii a 
man and his God. At the outset of Hi.s public 
career eve^ hearer recognizeil the moral superior- 
ity of our Lord, and felt a weighty prcs.sure in His 
commands (Mt 7”). Nor was this authority denied 
by Jesus; on the contrary. He emphasized His 
rmht to impose new commandments. The fathers 
ofisrael had given certain orders, but Jesus ^ve 
new ones, introducing the opposite duty with these 
words, * But I say unto you ^ (6»). Ibissing through 
the gamut of accepted commandments, Jesus quietly 
enforced new and, in some cases, opposing resj^nsi- 
bilities. As His public career advances, Christ 
identifies Himself more completely with the moral 
law, demanding of men an obedience such as wm 
due only to the supreme moral Governor of the 
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world. ConfesBion of Hlb tianio He describes as a 
moral obligation, for such He will confess before 
God (Lk 12®). Responsibility to Himself Jesus 
Mcepts as Bu^rior to any other moral obligation ; 
indekl, His word has the right of a moral iinpera- 
tive ; so children are, if need be, to renounce duty 
to father and mother (14®®). The right to become a 
conscience to every man is fully claimed by Jesus, 
and men are invited to take upon themselves His 
yoke (Mt 11*®). Indeed, Jesus may say that the 
only trao good can be found in life by that man 
who yields Him such unflinching obedience as is 
due only to the moral law (Lk 14^). Not to obey 
Jesus, at whatever cost, is to miss being His dis- 
ciple, and that is, in Christ’s judgment, ecjuivalent 
to iiioral suicide. Finally, Jesus wholly identifies 
Himself with the moral law, for He makes fidelity 
to His {Msrson the supreme test of men. Describing 
the last judgment, always considered the dread 
function of God alone, Christ speaks of Himself as 
retuniing in glory to judge the world, when the 
sole criterion of Olessing or condemnation will be, 
•Ye did it unto me,’ or ‘Ye did it not untti me’ 
(Mt 25^®’ ®®). In the whole history of the study of 
human responsibility this is a unioue claim- -a 
claim which was not only not resentoit, but openly 
and frankly recognized by men and women who 
founil His authority the exact equivalent of God’s. 
In this lonely isolation Jesus stands pre-eminent in 
the record of morals. 

The Fourth Gospel presents this extraordinary 
claim in a diftcrent ana more wdnsome light. Here 
Christ’s .sonsliip with God is the basis of the gospel 
message ; and the moral obligation to Jesus taxes 
on the fuTniliarity and the sweetness of V)rotherly 
alTection. Jesus does not in this Gospel so mucli 
demand obedience as the representative of the 
moral Governor of the world as He asks for love 
and trust in Himself as the complete manifestation 
of the heavenly Father. For obedience the warmer 
attitude of trust or faith is demanded. The story 
of the Samaritan woman is evidently told to show 
how' this love to Jesus may come to birth (ch. 4). 
Honour to the person of Jesus is honour done to the 
Father (5^). The will of God is conceived by Jesus 
as an obligation to believe on the Divine Son (0®®). 
Judgment was passed on the unl)eliever by the very 
words whicli Jesus spoke, for He spoko the words of 
the Father (12®®"'*®). The final appreciation of any 
man’s life is decided b\ his atlitudo U» the Person 
of the Redeemer. ‘ He that believetli not is con- 
demned already’ (3*®). The crown of this high 
claim is the assurance that a friendly knowledge of 
Jesus is necessary to oLcriial life, i,6. to the sum of 
hnnifin blessing : ‘ This is life eternal, that they 
might know thee the only true Gotl, and Jesus 
Christ, whom thou luust sent ’ (17®). This claim for 
loving trust, and this identification of Himself with 
the Father God in the Fourth Gospel, are clearly 
the bright<u’ and more attractive eqiiivalents for 
the unhesitating obedience and the nlentifi cation 
of Himself with the Supreme moral Ruler of the 
world in the Synoptics. Towards Jesus every 
man has a duty, and tm the correct seiiHe of re- 
Rjjonsibility to Ilim depends the final prize of 
life. 

Litkeaturk,— The enbject In not treated by iteelf in any book 
of Christian ethics. The only iMXiks, besldea C<;nnnentaries 
on the various NT passat^cs, are Newman Smyth, Christian 
Ethicfi^, Eflinburjrh, IWW, pt. il. oh. f., 'The Christian Ooii- 
Bcienoe,* and H. H. Wendt, Thf Teaching of Jrtnu, Enj. tr., 
do. 1892, snot. Iti. oh. iv., ‘ R{i(hteoueueB8 Of the Membera of the 
Kinj^dom of God* . but even these are only indirectly useful for 
the subject. DaVID FyFFE. 

REST-DAYS.— See Sabbath (Primitive). 

RESURRECTION. — See Eschatology, 
State of the Dead. 


RETALIATION.— The term ‘retaliation,’ aa its 
etymology indicates, means paying back in kind, 
like for like, wliether benefits or injuries— though 
very significantly for human nature it has come to 
be used almost exclusively in the worse sense of 
returning evil for evil, blow for blow. The term 
‘ requital’ may l>o regarded os almost equivalent 
in connotation to ‘ retaliation ’ ; it, however, rather 
emphasizes the more friendly aspect of recipro<;ity, 
the returning good for good, and it may even be 
employed to convey the notion of the return of 
gooci for evil, though in 1 S 1®® it is used in the 
worse sense : * He hath requited me evil for good,’ 
and in Gn 60*® Joseph’s brethren contemplate 
that he will requito them the evil they have 
clone him. 

I. Ethical signification.— From the etliical point 
of view, retaliation seems to interpret punishment 
as retribution ; a man’s evil-doing is to m returned 
upon his o\vn head ; he is to receive the just 
reward of his deeds from the injured society or 
individual as a quid pro quo. There is in this 
view an ax>parent appeal to that iwimitive idea of 
instico which contained an element of vengeance. 
The mcKlern common theory of puniBhinent does 
regard the inlliction of punishment as a {)enalty 
upon wrong-doing of this nature, but judicially 
imposed, and without any element of personal 
resentment. Retaliation, however, implies the 
existence of some personal feeling, and a dc^sire to 
balance the account with an amount of loss or 
suflering eouivalent to that inflicted. In warfare 
the principle of retaliation takes the form of 
meting out to an enemy like treatment to that 
which he has practised— plunder, outrage, burning 
and destroying, etc. In this connexioii its usage 
conveys only an evil import ; the ruling maxim is 
injury for injury, ‘ an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth ’ : wliatever methods of a liostile kind 
are adopted by one party call forth reprisals, and 
en revanche the principle of retaliation justifies 
the infliction of injuries like in kind and degree to 
those which were committed. A Himilar connota- 
tion is implied in its ap]>lication to all cases of 
rivalry, struggle, and competition ; whenever the 
action of one party exceeds the lM>uiids of reason- 
ableness, fairplay, or good ta.ste, it may, hy creat- 
ing resentment, provoke retaliation, i.c. a like 
departure from the methods of fair and honour- 
abio comi)etition. 

The problem involved in this aspeid/ of retalia- 
tion has bemi raised in an acute form by tlie 
conduct of Germany in tim Fiiropcan War — by 
her brutalities, muruers of citizen.s, nitiile.sK crnol- 
ties, starvation of prisoners, raiding of villages, 
diffusion of disease-gerniH. Are these methods of 
warfare to be copied and adopted by her op- 
ponents for helf-defence on the jihia that it gives 
an enormou.H advantage (o tlie miemy if there be 
no reprisal in kind? On ethical grounds the 
answer is that practices cruel, brutal, and abhor- 
rent to human sentiment cannot be met by retalia- 
tion in kind. Wo may not adopt methotls of war- 
fare which arc condemned by the moral sense of 
the nation os inhuman; such proceedings can be 
countered only by the sternest and most dett^r- 
minetl efl'orts to vanquish tlie enemy through the 
employment of every logitiiiiate mode of warfare, 
to destroy his powers, an<l so render such barhari- 
ties impossible in the future. We could not hope 
to be finally succosHfiil by measures which dtistroyed 
our own self-respect and reduced us to the same 
level of savagery ; such a victory would be worse 
than a defeat. Our real aim in the conflict should 
be to establish such conditions as will render it 
impossible for such a war ever to recur. 

3. As a fiscal policy. — The ojieration of the 
princi[desof retaliation, however, finds its strongest 
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illustrations and its most significant application in 
the domain of international commerce. Here it is 
apt to arise whenever a nation sets up tariff barriers 
which obstruct international trade, with the 
avowed object of promoting certain home industries 
by the exclusion of foreign competition. 

The direct economic result of this fiscal policy 
is to diminish foreign trade, to stimulate the pro* 
duction at home of certain kinds of goods previ- 
ously im{)orted, and thus to check their production 
for exportation by their foreign commercial rivals. 
Naturally this proceeding rouses a feeling of 
resentment and wrong in the countries vmose 
trade is injured, which often finds vent by calling 
into existence retaliatory taritts. 

The retaliatory spirit is favoured by the appar- 
ently militant attitude of the protective country, 
and the cry is raised, ' They strike us with their 
tarifi’s; let us strike them back again.’ The 
movement gains supfiort from some who, while 
professedly believers in free trade, yet entertain 
doubts as to the advantr^e of what is descriljed as 
* one-sided ’ free trade. Ketaliation is then adopted 
either for the purpose of punishment, ana to 
gratify the feeling of resentment, or with the 
deliberate aim of placing the ottending nation in 
a position deemed favourable for compelling it to 
reduce the objectionable tariff. In either case the 
real object of trading, which is the satisfaction of 
wants by means of imports, is lost sight of, and 
the attention is riveted on exporting. The tariff 
of A checks the exports of B to A ; this is regarded 
by B as a hostile act, and one to be met with a 
retaliatory tariff, which will hit A back ; perhaps 
it may become a basis for bargaining with A and 
for inducing A to lower the tariff in some degree. 
Both countries alike in this conflict overlook the 
fundamental fact that the whole object of trading 
is to increase the power of consumption and the 
amount of enjoyment by obtaining commodities 
on the best terms ; also that exchange (whether 
home or foreign) increases this power by adding to 
the productivity of labour, and eases life by enab- 
ling individuals to use their own skill and natural 
gifts to the fullest advantage. They further 
Ignore the fact that their own products are the 
means by which alone they can purchase the pro- 
ducts of others, and that tlie highest efficiency for 
both parties is attained by specialization of laixiur 
and the free exchange of the results of their own 
industry. The deeper analysis of the advantages 
of trading places the emphasis upon imports of 
desirable thingH, for the obtaining of which 
must be offered in exchange. Trading is seen to 
be thus a mutual benefit ; tiie relative superfluities 
of each country are given in exchange for the 
cheaper or more desirable products of other 
countries; and, as the exchange is voluntary, it 
will not take place unless both countries find their 
lienefit therein. Protective tariffs, by limiting 
this power, lower efficiency and injure tiie country 
whicii imposes them ; tliey administer a blow to 
its own powers of consumption. Retaliation, 
whether as a penalty or for gaining concessions, 
means the adoption of the same tariff policy 
as is resented in the foreign county, wliicn has 
had the effect of contracting mutual trade. It is 
an illogical proceeding and a delusion. For, if 
tariffs are beneficial to the nations that impose 
them, why should they ever remove them? If 
they are not beneficial, but are admitted to be an 
economic blunder, why should other nations copy 
them ? And in what sense can it be profitable to 
put up barriers that are mischievous, merely in 
order to lower them under a compact with other 
nations to do the same 7 The defence is usually 
on (Kilitical grounds, but experience has fully 
demonstrated two invariable results of this tariff 


policy: (1) that, when tariffb have once been 
adopted, it is extremely difficult to remove them, 
since interests are created that are always opposed 
to their reduction ; that tariffs beget tariffs is the 
lesson from every country ; (2) since tariff legisla- 
tion is deemed an unfriendly proceeding on the 
part of those who thus exclude the goods of other 
countries, it creates ill-feeling, provokes resent- 
ment, and leads to retaliation and tariff wars, 
which destroy trade, create discord, and may 
incite to other forms of strife. Notwithstanding 
the fact that retaliation is a double-edged weapon, 
recoiling upon those who use it, it has been 
employed very frequently, and by most civilized 
nations. 

3. An economic fallacy. — One of the most 
cogent arguments for the imixisition of tariffs is 
the erroneous belief that taxes may bo extracted 
from forei^ers by means of duties on imports. 
Even were it the fact that the exporter paid the 
duty by a reduction of price (which can, however, 
occur only in the very exceptional circumstance 
that the importing country possesses a market 
monopoly), a system by whicii two nations levy 
taxation upon each other can be only a very 
expensive and clumsy system of raising revenue, 
and one that inevitably offends every canon of 
taxation. 

Much of the prevalent fallacy respecting inter- 
national trading rests on the mistaken supposition 
that trade is a species of gambling, in which the 
gains of one nation are invariably made at the 
expense of another. When it is fully realized 
that all trade is but exchange, entered into volun- 
tarily on both sides because it is profitable, and 
further that different countries can secure a larger 
amount of enjoyment from their industrial efforts 
by devoting themselves more exclusively to those 
tasks in which they respectively excel, then only 
will the belief in retaliation as an instrument for 
regulating foreign trade disappear. 

4. Evils of protective tariffs. — It should be 
noticed that all tariffs of a protective character 
are a cause of great and unproductive expense : 
they involve elaborate machinery for the collec- 
tion of duties that realize little as revenue ; and, 
since they tend to call forth evasion and smuggling, 
they also call into existence other modes of ex))en- 
diture which are necessarily incurred to check and 
punish those offences. Further, nothing is more 
convincingly proved in connexion with protective 
tariffs than their demoralizing influence upon the 
public; they tend to become the instruments of 
persons unscrupulous in the pursuit of gain, who 
seek to employ them as means for securing 
monopolies. 

It is admitted that retaliatory methods do often 
lead to the adoption of commercial treaties between 
nations, which by special mutual conceasions 
reduce in some degree the mischief created by the 
tariffs; but, inasmuch as the operation of these 
treaties is limited to certain countries, they genor* 
ally give offence to countries excluded from them, 
and thereby give rise to other retaliatory tariffs 
by those nations ; the favoured nation system 
thus tends to produce different results in tiie two 
directions. But retaliation is by no means a 
necessary antecedent to commercial treaties ; most 
countries raise some part of their public revenue 
from duties upon luxuries, imported or home- 
produced; e.p'., Britain raises revenue upon im- 
ported wines and spirits. There is scope for 
arrangements under commercial treaties to modify 
such of these duties as may be found to act in a 
peculiarly onerous manner, without entering upon 
the unprofitable field of protective duties. Thus 
retaliation or reciprocity is possible even through 
the agency of revenue duties, though it is much 
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more difficult in application, limited in scope, and 
less eflective, since the objects of taxation in such 
cases are generally either luxuries or monopoly 
products. 

5. After-war relations.'—The fierce conflict in 
which Germany has involved Europe by her violent 
and unprovok^ attempt at con(iuest has for a time 
destroyed all possibility of trade relations between 
her and those whom she has made enemies. 

The question has been raised. Will trade rela- 
tions be renewed after peace ? Does not this war 
demonstrate the dangers of international trading 
and dependence upon other countries for products ? 
Is it not wiser and more economic to be self-con- 
tained and independent, especially for a great 
nation with colonies which produce many neces- 
saries and are capable of constituting a large 
market for her manufactures? Shall we not 
retaliate upon Germany by refusing trade relations 
after peace has been proclaimed and rather develop 
our own resources and independence ? 

Anti-Free Traders have seized the opportunity 
to advocate this exclusiveness on the ground 
that it will be economic by developing our own 
resources, and will enrich the country by the 
growth of many industries for whose products we 
have hitherto depended upon Germany. 

To discuss this project is to repeat the whole 
argument for free exchange, the economic advan- 
tages of which have been demonstrated. 

War is by its nature destructive, abnormal, 
wasteful ; it admits of no economic justification ; 
it is based upon hostility, and its aim is utterly 
uneconomic. If enmity and hostility between 
nations were to become the chronic relation, there 
would be no object in discussing the advantages 
of trade, for such trade could not exist. But a 
dilf’erent set of conditions is created by peace. 
Well-being, progress, and development ore then 
the aim. Progress demands specialization of 
faculty and resources, and implies exchange and 
mutual dei)endence ; and it can be shown that the 
wider the area of economic relations the greater 
the economic gain. Therefore no argument against 
free trading can be deduced from a state of war. 

The only problem is how intercourse can be 
renewed after the war with a nation which has 
committed such gross offences against civilization 
and morality. It is conceivable that Britons 
might decline trade relations with a nation guilty 
of such depravity on moral grounds and from a 
feeling of resentment. This is a different motive 
from tliat which demands that trade with Germany 
should bo checked in the economic interests of 
Great Britain. Any limitations of free exchange 
must be a reduction of economic advantage and a 
loss ; but individuals and nations may be willing 
to suffer loss for conscience’ sake. Increase or 
trade is not the only aspiration of nations, or 
in<lecd the highest ; its benefits stand after those 
of morality. Eiionomic advantages, however, tend 
on the whole to peaceful relations among nations 
who wish for mutual peace and prosperity, W hile, 
therefore, the bitter feelings created by German 
methods of war remain, they will be an iinpodi* 
ment to renewed trade relations, and thus may 
favour the views of protectionists; this does not 
demonstrate the economic desirability of fiscal 
retaliation ; it illustrates the bitterness and dis- 
trust created by German aims and methods. 
When peace is assured and time shall have modi- 
fied these bitter feelings, the advantages of inter- 
trading will assert themselves. Free trading is 
both a result and a cause of friendly relations ; it 
postulates peace and makes for peace. But men 
will often sacrifice profit rather than deal with 
those whom they distrust. 

6 . It is almost superfluous to add that retalia- 


tion in the rarer and nobler form of reciprocity in 
good works can result only in mutual benefit and 
esteem, whether between individuals or between 
nations; it tends to the creation of an entente 
cordiale, which is a source of confidence, goodwill, 
and happiness, and is a state productive of moral 
and material well-being to all whom it embraces. 

LmcRATume.— -Adam Smith, An In^iirp into the Nature 
and Causee of the }V'ealth of Natiom, London, 1776, bk. v. ch. 2 ; 

F. H. F. [Baron] Farror, Free Trmte i’. Fair TrtuUA^ do. 1887 ; 
H. Sidgwick, The Principlee of Political Eeonomy\ do. 1(K)1 ; 
C. F. Battable, The Commeree of Natione^ do. 1802, The 
Theory of Jntematumal Trade*, do. 1003 ; J. S. Nicholson, 
Pi‘inctpZ«s of Political Economy, do. 1898-llHJl, iii. 364 ; W. 
Smart, The Jtetum to Protection, do. 1904 ; Jieporl of the Pro. 
eeedinge of the International Free Trade Congresa, Augmt, 
1008, do. 1908 ; J. M. Robertson, Trade and Tariffs, do. 1908 ; 

G. Armitaga • Smith, The Free-7' rade Movement and its 
iUaults^, do. 1903 ; T. X^arl] Brassey, Sixty Tears of Progress 
ami the New Fiscal Policy, do. 1006; Franklin Pierce, The 
Tariff and the Trusts, New York, 1907 ; Brassey, Seventy 
Years of Progress under Free Trade, London, 1014. 

G. Armitage-Smith. 

RETREATS. — The object of a retreat is that 
a soul in solitude with God may learn more of 
His being and truth and will, and may become 
more completely dedicated to Him and HU service. 
Some effect has been given to the underlying 
principle in many forms of religion. There are 
instances both in the OT and in the NT. Retire- 
ment, with its opportunities for prayer to GcmI, 
was used by Moses, Elijah, St. John the Baptist, 
our Lord Himself, and probably by St. Paul in 
Arabia. In the early Cnurch and m the Middle 
Ages the advantages of solitude for communing 
with God were abundantly recognized. But the 
systematization of retreats and the organization 
of them as carefully arranged aids to spiritual life 
are among the religious practices which are due to 
the Counter- Reformation. The beginning was in 
the method described in the Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius Loyola (g.v.). 

The plan of tha Exercises cont«i»>platei a period of four weeks, 
the word * week ’ indicating not ncceesarily sevTii dii\ « but such 
a time as may be needed for the course of meditations in con- 
sideration of the spiritual facultiee and condition of the person 
making the retreat. The plan contains a scheme for the dis- 
posal of time and rules for oocupatiuns and prayer. Tiie medi- 
tations for the first week, after defining the end of man to be 
the service of God and the attainment of salvation in this 
senrioe, are on sin as scon in the sin of the angels, of Adam and 
Eve, of the retreatant himself ; on bell ; on death ; on the last 
Judgment. The meditations for the second week are on the 
Incarnation and the events of our Lord’s earthly life as far as 
Palm Sunday and the preaching in the Temple. Those for the 
third week are on the Last Supner, the Agony in the Garden, 
the Arrest, the Trial and Connemiiatlon, the Oruciflxion and 
Death, the Burial. Those for the fourth week are on the 
Resurrection, the Appearances after the Resurrection, and the 
Ascension. The senes for the first week concertis the Purgative 
Way, the object of which is to Increase hatred of sin and to 
deepen penitence. Those for the second and third weeks con- 
cern the Illuminative Way, and the object is to set before the 
soul the example of Christ and to lead it to closer imitation of 
Him. That for the fourth week concerns Uie Unities Way, 
which has os its aim to bring the soul into closer union with Qod. 
An important place is filled in the second week by the considera- 
tion of the two standards under which man has the choice of 
enlisting— the first that of Christ, the other that of the devil— 
and of the three classes of (1) those who are reluctant to bear 
the consequences of following Christ and desire to postpone the 
sacrifices which are involved, (2) those in whose desire to follow 
there still are reserves, and (8) those who are prepared at once 
to make all the surrenders which the following of Him may 
require. The director is Instnictcd to vary the details and the 
proportion in the use of the Exercises according to the capacities 
and the needs of the person using them. 

In tlie system founded by St. Ignatius Loyola a 
retreat of thirty dayw spent in silence and prayer 
with meditations on the Exercises was a preliminary 
to entrance into the Society of Jesus ; a retreat of 
eight days similarly based on the Exercises became 
a yearly custom in the Society ; and retreats were 
conducted in houses of the Society for others 
than its members. Following the example of St. 
Ignatius, many leaders in religious life nromoted 
retreats for clergy and the laity, men and women. 
Notable among theae were St. Charles Borromeo, 
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Ht. Francis de Sales, St. Vincent de Paul, Pierre 
tie and Jean Jacques Olier. During the 

17th cent, the use of retreats spread rapidly tiirough- 
ont the Koinau Catholic Church, in the closing 
years of t!ie 19tli cent, and the early years of the 
20th a great dtivelopnient took place, oeginning in 
France ami extending thence to Belgium, Holland, 
England, and elsewlicro, by which retreats, from 
having been for the most part confined to clergy or 
lay people of special devotion or passing through 
some specitU crisis in life, came to be extended to 
large multitudes and especially to men and boys, 
women and girls, of the working classes. These 
have naturally been of a less severe character 
than the earlier retreats, lasting for a shorter 
time, such as three days or one day, wdth times 
for conversation and recreation allowed. 

Retreats of a definite character were introduced 
into the Church of England soon after the middle 
of the 19th century. Tn Fob. 1866 a retreat for 
(tlcrgy, lasting from Monday to Saturday in one 
week, was held at Chislehurst under the auspices 
of the Society of the Holy Cross. In July 1856 a 
retreat for clergy, lasting for the same time, was 
held in E. B. Pusoy’s house at Oxford. An 
element in both these retreats was that, in 
addition to their devotional setting and proc^ 
tioea, there were conferences on theological and 
spiritual subjects. One result of the Oxford 
Movement {q,v.) was that many clergy and some 
devout laymen and women formed tne practice 
of making a retreat from time to time. The 
general features of these retreats were taken 
from those cu8tomai*y in the Church of Rome, 
in many cases they have lasted for three or 
four days; there have been two or three or four 
addiusses on each day ; silence has been preserved 
throughout ; the time ha.s been devoted to prayer 
and communion with (Jod. Much work in pro- 
moting such retreats was due to the Society of 8t. 
John the Evangelist at Cowley and its first superior, 
R. M. Benson, and to the English sisternoods. 
Retreats for business men from Saturday night 
to Monday morning have long been a prominent 
part of the work of the St. Paul’s Lecture Society 
.at St. Paul’s Cathedral. In the 20th cent, many 
retreats and devotional gatherings or conventions 
bearing some resemblance to retreats liave been 
or^nized on a wider scale. 

In the last few years the meetings for spiritual 

among Nonconformists have in some oases assum^ 
a form more like that of a retreat, though usually 
without. 1 lie continuous silence and with discussions 
or Of inferences forming part. There have been 
instances of tlieso among the Wesleyans, the 
B^tists, and the Coiigregationalists. 

Experience lias shown the high practical value 
of retreats in their influence on spiritual life. The 
present tendency is largely to extend their sphere 
and to lessen tlieir intensity. Obviously there is 
need of great differences as to their length and as 
to tlie ilegree of completeness which is to be ob- 
served in the withdrawal from the world and its 
ordinary occupations wliieh is their most distinctive 
feature. The severity wdiich may be most valnable 
for those called to special kinds of life, and for 
those far advanced in tlie use of prayer, would only 
be crippling to many of those living an ordinary 
li fe i n tlie world or to the young. Bat it is essential 
that the more complete and severe retreats should 
be maintained for those for whom they are suit- 
able; and the special point of a retreat is lost 
unless the devotion in it is sustained and em- 
^lowered by continued solitude of the soul with 

LirBRATURR.— P. Debuchy, artt. 'Retreats* and 'Spiritual 
Exercises of Saint l(nwtius,^ In CE xli. 795-797, xiv. 224-329 ; 


St. Ijnatlua Loyola, Spiritual ExerMf», many edd.->«.o., 
qf St. Jjfnatiui Z^ola (SpaiUirii ana 


reprinted in his Ratr$att with Jfotn qf AdiiretaM, London. 
1898 ; R. W. Randall, preface in his Addretui and Mtditatimu 
for a Estreat, do. 1800 ; W. C. B. Newbolt, Quiet Days and 
Retreatt, do. 1804 ; A Handbook fn Retreat, ^ members of the 
Oommunity of St. Margaret’a East Grinstsad, with preface by 
O. Body, Oxford. 1906 ; H. S. Lunn, Retreats fw the Soul, 
f.iondon, 1918; G. Plater, Retreats for the People, do. 191.2; 
R. Schofield (ed.X Retreats, their Value, Oraanisation, anti 
Qfoxvih, do. 1916 ; H. M tiller, Lee Qriffinee de la Ctyinpaynie de 
J6eus, Paris, 1898. DARWELL STONE. 

RETRIBUTION.— See Rewards and Punish- 
MENTS, Eschatology. 

REUCHLIN.— Johannes Reuchlin (Capnio)^ 
was a pioneer and a leader of the humanist move- 
ment m the early stages of the Renaissance, 
especially as regards the study of Hebrew. He 
was a man of varied gifts, interests, and activities 
— a striking and attractive personality. He was 
an accomplished scholar anu teacher of Classii .s 
and Hebrew, and wrote important works on tlic -c 
subjects ; he was a professional lawyer and bcKl 
appointments as a judge ; he was a man of affairs 
and acted as confidenti^ adviser and agent of some 
of the loading German pruices. 

I. Scholar and legalist.— Reuchlin’s career may 
be briefly sketched as follow.s ; 

H« waa born al Pforshoiin in Baden, 22nd Feb. 1466; hie 
father was an offleial of the Dominican monastery there ; his 
Latin studies in the inonastery school laid the foundation of 
his claHsical soholarship. After a brief stay at the University 
of Freiburg, he was appointed in 1470 companion and tutor to 
Frederick, son of the Markgraf Charles i., of Baden, and aooom- 

S inled his pupil to the University of Paris. Here he began 
reek, was a pupil of John 4 Lapide, and made the ac(}uamt- 
ance of Rudolf Agricola. In 1474 he went to the University of 
Basel, where he took his R. A. in 1476 and his M. A. in 1477. He 
studied Greek under Andronicus Kontoblakas, had relations 
with Seliastian Brant and John Weasel, and began his career as 
a publio teacher by lecturing on the Greek language and on 
Aruitotle in the original. He then returned to Paris for a wliile, 
and read Greek with George Hieronymus. Next he adopted 
law as a profession, and shidled at the University of Orleans in 
1478-79, taking his LL.B. in the Utter year, and maintaining 
himself by teaching Greek and Latin. In 1481 he was made 
licentUte of laws at the University of Poitiers. 

He now went to Tttbingen, intending to become a lecturer 
there, but, on the invitation of Uount Eberhard of Wiirttemberg. 
be became confidential secretary and agent to that prince. 
From thie point till 1620— 1 .«. till towards the close of his life— 
he continued in such employment and in the pursuit of the 
1^1 profession as advocate or Judge. In 1484 he became 
doctor of laws. He remained with Eberhard at Stuttgart till the 
death of the latter in 1496. Reuchlin's marriage may probaldy 
be placed early In this i^ieriod ; he had no children, but was 
really attached to.’his sister’s grandson, Melanchthou. In 1618 
e recommended MeUnchthon to a poet at Wittenberg, and so 
brought him into oonnexion with Luther. Later, however, 
Reuchlin’s attitude towards Luthsr was unsympathetic. 

His political and legal duties did not prevent Reuchlin from 
continuing bis work as a scholar. Indera, his joume}'! in the 
service of his patrons gave him fresh opportunities of study and 
brought him into contact with many of the most distinguiehed 
leaders of literature and learning. In company, first with 
Eberhard in 1481-82, then with a son of that prince in 1490, he 
twice visited both Florence and Rome, came under the influence 
of the brilliant edholars of the Modicean Acatlumy and especi- 
ally of Pico della Mirandola, and profited by the learning of the 
Greeks, John Argyropulos and Demetrius Ghalkondylas. From 
about 1485 be was busy studying Hebrew ; in 1402 he went on a 
mission to the Emperor Frederick at Lins, who conferred on him 
a patent of nobility. On this and on a later visit to the imperial 
court he studied Hebrew with a court physician, a learned 
Jew, Jaoob ben Jehiel Loans, and utilizca his newly-acquired 
knowledge to studv the Kabbala ; later, while visiting Rome in 
1498, he was indebted for further instruction in Hebrew to the 
Jew, Olwdiah Sforno. 

On the death of his patron in 1496 Beuohlin lost the favour of 
the oourt of Wiirttemberg. He removed to Heidelberg, and 
eventually entcre<i the service of the Elector Philip. A revolu- 
tion in 1498 brought him back to Wiirtteinberg, where he held 
an important Judgeship till 1512, when he gave up this olHce, 
and devoted hims^f to scholarship for the remainder of his life, 
having his home in the neighbourhood of Stuttgart— except 
that In 1680 he was Professor of Greek and Hebrew at Ingoletadt 

1 ‘ Capnio,’ at an alternative name, was Onsclzed from 
* Reuchlin,* after the fashion of the times ; it did not, however, 
supersikle the ori]^uaI, as ' Helanohthon * did ‘ Schwartserd. 
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un<ler tlie auspices of Wiiliam, Duke of Bavaria, and in the 
winter of 1521-22 he lectured at Tubinmn. In the early summer 
of 1522 he died at Bad Llebenseil, whither he had gone for his 
health. 

2. The Reuchlin controvcrsy.—Unfortunately 
the last years of Reuchlin’s life, from 1609, were 
harassed by the famous controversy which is named 
after him, but in which he was involved without 
any fault or desire of his own. A converted Jew, 
Jonann Pfeifer kom of Cologne, anxious^ for the 
conversion of liis fellow-countrymen, initiated a 
movement to deprive the Jews of all their books 
except the OT. He asked Reuchlin for his 
support, but was refused ; a little later the 
emperor Maximilian instructed the archbishop of 
Mainz to form a commission of scholars, including 
Reuchlin, to report upon the matter. 

Eventually the archbishop obtained written 
opinions from the members of the commission ; 
most of them were favourable to Pfeftbrkom, but 
Reuchlin was adverse. A bitter controversy arose, 
adorned with tlie usual personalities. Tiie two 
antagonists mutually accused each other of heresy 
and api)ealed to the emperor, the pope, the um- 
veraities, and other authorities. The universities 
condemned Reuchlin ; the emperor and the pope 
sought to mediate; Reuchlin was warmly sup- 
ported by the humanists in the EpLHolm Ohscur- 
orxdn Virorutn (Tubingen, 1614-17) and in other 
writings. He bad also the enthusiastic support of 
Luther and Karlstadt. The dispute took the shape 
of formal litigation, which continued with varying 
fortunes till 1520. Decisions were given in favour 
of Reuchlin at Rome in 1616 and at Frankfort in 
l.'iSO ; the former finding was quashed, the latter 
reversed by the pope. In 1617 Luther had pub- 
lished his theses, and thus his support was dis- 
astrous for Reuchlin. In the rising storm caused 
by Luther’s agitation, however, the minor contro- 
versy was lost sight of, and the veteran scholar 
was left in peace for his few remaining days. 

3. Chief works. — Rouchlin’s more important 
works may he classified as follows : 

(a) Linqumic, — A lAtin dictionary, Voealmlariut Bmi- 
loqwiq, 2r> editions betwson 1476 and 1604 ; de Rudimtntis 
Ilebraicii, a Hebrew lexicon and oraniinar, first published in 
1600. 

(5) Mystic.— Dfi Vsrbo Mirifleo (1494), de ArU CabhedUHoa 
Q617), whioh att.empt to extend the Jewish theosophy of ths 
Kabbida to Christianity and to apply it in the interests of apolo- 
getics. 1 Then# works are mere literary curloHitles, and have no 

rmanent value. Waite believes that Reuchlin * was the first 

point out tlial the Hebrew name of Jesus was formed of ths 
consonants of Jehovah with the addition of the third 
letter Shin - mp.i'— t.s. Jehoshuah. He quotes a largs number 
of posi-Zohario writers on Kabalisni.'S 

( 0 ) Mainly in connexion with the polemic 

against Pfefferkorn and the Dominicans, especially AvUnepiegel 
(1611), which includes his report to the archbishop of Cologne 
on the question of the confiscation of J ewish literature. Pfeffer- 
korn had previously written Jwleti^gel (I607X a fairly 
moderate discussion of tlie Jews, and tlandtpiegel wider und 
fjegen die Judm (lull), an attaok on Reuchlin. 

Id) Varioitg. — A pamphleL Liber Congeetorum d« Arte 
Predicandi, mentioned by E. 0. Achelis* as a pioneer work In 
modern homiletics ; two Latin comedies, Sergive and Ilenno^ 
in the style of Terence. 

4. Services to Hebrew and Greek learning.— 

The chief importance of Reuchlin for the history 
of religionjies in the services that he rendered to 
the study of Hebrew and in the fact that he bore 
the brunt of the first great controversy between 
the humunists and the obscurantists; those tw^o 
features of his work were closely connected, but it 
is convenient to treat them separately. 

Cilice the time of Jerome Hebrew learning had 
been rare among Western Christians, though it 
flourishcil among the Jews, but there occasionally 
appeared Christian scholars, especially converts 
from Judaism, w^ho were proficient in Hebrew'. 

1 B. C. Jebb, in Cambridge Modem JJieUrrgt i. 672. 

9 A. K. Waite. The Sneret Doctrine in Itrael, liOudou, 1918, 

p. 6. 

* Lchrh. (let' prakt. Theologie^ lieipaig, 1898, ii. 101. 


The most distinguished arooim the immediate pre- 
decessors of Reuchlin were John Wessel (1420-89) 
and Pico della Mirandola (1463-94). Reuchlin 
owed much to their influence. But he himself 
was the ‘Father of Hebrew philology amongst 
Christians.’^ His de Eudimentis Hcbraicis was 
rightly characterized by Melancbtbon as entit- 
ling its author to the highest praise from tlie 
Church and from all posterity, \,c, as an epoch- 
making book. 

But Reuchlin’s zeal for Hebrew learning bad 
eflects far wider than its immediate objects ; nor 
w'as his influence confined to such studies. He did 
much to promote the study of Creek, and even in 
his early days at Basel bis activity provoked the 
hostility of obscurantists, who oojected to the 
language as impious and schismatic— i.s. tliatof the 
Eastern Churcli. The controversy as to Hebrew 
literature involved questions that are permanently 
crucial for religion. Here, as offen since, matters 
that primarily concerned the OT provided a field 
of battle on which larger issues were fought out. 
Tn supporting Reuchlin, the humanists were main- 
taining the freedom of thought and learning 
against the obscurantist demand that nothing 
sh^ould be touf^lit or published that they chose to 
consider at variance w'ith traditional orthodoxy — 
that the ignorance of the dark ages and of the 
uninstructed multitude should determine how far 
scholarship should be tolerated. As A. Duff says, 

‘Graata if not wronir when hacounta hia fellow Jews rh lar((ely 
responsible for the Reformation. He writes illiet. of the Jewe^ 
Ear. tr., London, 1891-92, iv. 452): "The Talmud indirectly 
had a great share in the awakening* of these slumbering forces 
[in Germany], We can boldly assert that ths war for and 
against the Talmud [wherein Reuchlin was its champion] 
aroused German consciousness, and created a public opinion, 
without which the Reformation, as well as other efforts, would 
have died in the hour of their birth, or perhaps would never 
have been born at all." ' * 

Litbkaturb.— L. (jslger, Johann Reuchlin, aein Leben und 
Mine Werke, Loipadg, 1871 *, G. Kawerau, art. ' Reuchlin ' in 
PRE^ ; F. Bleek, introd. to the OT, Eng. tr., Ijtmdon, 1809, 1. 
121-129 ; H. Hallam, Introd. to the Literature of Europe, do. 
1872, pt. i. ch. Hi. pp. 66 f., 99 ff., 124, ch. iv. p. 5.8; The Cam- 
bridge Modem Hxst., i. (‘The Renaissance,' (Wibridge, 1002), 
672 ff., 606 ff., 687, 684, il. (‘ The Refonnation,’ do. 1003), 82, 696 ff. 

W H^ Bennett 

REVELATION.— z. What is the meaning of 
revelation ?— The word stands either (a) for tlie 
process by which God makes known to man the 
truth which he requires, or (6) for the body of 
truth which God has made known. Revelation 
presupposes the existence both of a living God, 
able and willing to bestou' it, and of iutenigent 
beings, able to receive and to make use of it. 
Thus, though revelation, as will presently he seen, 
is God’s gilt to the world, to know it as revelation 
belongs to theists alone. 

2. How doea man’s need of revelation come to 
bt felt?— It i.s folt in face of the practical problems 
which life presents to him. Man is essentially a 
religious being, but bis desire for union and com- 
munion with his god is in close connexion with his 
practical needs. Just as bo desires to make use 
of a power greater than his own, so he desires to 
make use of a knowledge greater than his own. 
Much that he desires to know he Uiids himself 
unable to discover, and he turns to his god to seek 
from him the knowledge which he requires. So it 
was in the early days of Hebrew hi.story. Saul, 
seeking his father’s asses, David, uncertain aa to 
the intentions of the men of Keiluh, Ahab, anxious 
as to the issue of the coming campaign, alike 
turned to the seer or the diviner to learn that 
whicii they could not themselves discover (I S 9* 
23”, 1 K 22®). Moreover, even when the know- 
ledge which man desires is the knowledge of the 

1 Bleok, Introd. to the OT, i. 126 ; W. Qeaouius, Hebrew 
Grammar, ed. E. Kaultsch, Leipzig, 1889, Eng. tr., Oxford, 
1898iP. 20. 

9 HUi. of OT Critieiem, London, 1910, p. 99. 
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will of his god, his pur^se in seeking for it is 
at first equally practical. Believing that such 
material blessings as an abundant narvost and 
victory in war are dependent upon good relations 
with liis god, he desires to know what his god 
requires or him in order that those good relations 
may continue, if they exist, or be restored, if 
they have been interrupted (cf., t.g.^ 2 S 2P). 
Primitive man desires neither truth for the sake 
of truth nor righteousness for the sake of righteous 
ness ; he desires both localise, for practical ends, he 
desires the favour of his god. Now it is important 
to observe the practical character of the desire 
for revelation, because it continues almost un- 
altered throughout human history. Men are 
made to 'seek God,’ and 'feel after him,’ like 
children feeling for their parents in the night 
(Ac 17^), because they are made dependent upon 
God and unable to do without Him. As, in the 
long course of history, men have risen to higher 
things, far deeper needs than tho.se of which the 
savage is conscious have come into view. Though 
the old seKish desire for supernatural information 
still remains to-day, and is ministered to by the 
palmist and the crystal-gazer, it is for nobler ends 
that the best men now desire revelation. What 
they feel is the mystery of the world and the con 
traaictions of their own nature, the inystcries of 
sin and sorrow and pain and death. They desire 
to know (lod and ills purpose, that they may 
understand their life and the use which they 
should make of it. But even here the desire for 
revelation is still mainly practical. Truth for 
truth’s sake may be the watcliword of the scholar, 
but truth for liie's sake is the watchword of the 
ordinary man. He cannot say, with Browning’s 
Grammarian, ' Actual life comes next.’ His actual 
life is being lived now, and he needs revelation 
that he may know how to live it. 

3. Is such revelation possible or verifiable ?~Thi8 
is a question which haunts the minds of many who 
desire it. How (!an the secret of the universe — so 
vast in space and time— bo made known to the 
minds of men? The eye can see only what it 
brings with it the power of seeing. Is it possible 
that any conception of God and His ways which 
our minds can grasp can correspond to the 
reality ? To this difficulty there are two answers 
to bo made, {a) To deny that God can be known 
is not merely to take a low view of our own 
nature ; it is, in fact, also to take a low view of 
His. It is to deny to Him the |K)wer of self- 
revelation, and witli it the power of influence 
which self-revelation brings. No one claims to 
know God perfectly ; indeed, it is in the unfathom- 
ability of His nature that wo find one great source 
of our reverence for Him. Our knowledge of God 
is at best a theologia not a theologia 

bcatorum. But our knowledge of God may none 
the less be true, as far as it goes, and be capable 
of a growth to which no limit can be set. Our 
instinctive longing after God is itself a prophecy 
of its satisfaction ; God ‘ creates the love to reward 
the love ’ ; we can hardly l)elieve that the instinct 
would have survived, had it not been in touch with 
reality, {b) The question whether anything can 
1)6 known must be decided, as Bacon says, not by 
arguing, but by trying.^ Religion starts with the 
assumption that God is to be kno^vn, as science 
starts with the assumption that the world is to be 
known, and both are ultimately justified by the 
fruitfulness of the results obtainoa. Of coarse it 
is always possible to suggest that our apparent 
knowledge may not be real knowledge, since it is 
necessarily relative to the mind which claims it. 
But, if we reject such scepticism in the sphere of 
physics, we ought also to reject it in the sphere of 
religion. The instinot of the mind is to believe 


itself in touch with reality, and there is no reason 
for setting this instinct aside. The true verifica- 
tion of knowledge lies in the practical use which 
we are able to make of it. The claim to know God 
is made now, as of old, by a multitude of the sanest 
and best of mankind, and they ascribe to this 
knowledge all that is best in their life and 
activity. If the knowledge of God is increasingly 
fniitful in power and joy and goodness, wo need 
no other proof of its reality. Though we see God 
but 'in a mirror.’ the mirror does not obscure the 
outlines of His features ; though we know Him 
but ‘ in a riddle,’ the riddle is one that His Spirit 
enables us to interpret (cf. 1 Co 2®** 13**). 

4. How con revelation be given to us?— No 
a priori answer should be riven to this question. 
Rather it should be asked, How has revelation 
actually l)een given? All knowledge rests upon 
experience— our own or the garnered experience 
of other men. But no limit can be set to the 
possibilities of experience, nor can we know in 
advance of what methods God may make use. 
The dream, the vision, the oracle, the beauty and 
order of the world, the course of human history, 
the highest types of human character, the voice of 
reason and of conscience, the dialectics of the 

hilosopher, and tlie intuition of the saint— all may 

e ' alike good ’ in varying stages of liunmii develop- 
ment. ' There is one river of truth, which receives 
tributaries from every side.’ Serious loss may 
arise from drawing too strong a contrast between 
one kind of experience and another, and attaching 
iranortance to one to the exclusion of another. 

Thus (a) no valid distinction can be drawn be- 
tween subjective and objective experience, since all 
experience contains botn subjective and objective 
elements. On the one hand, the mind can discover 
nothing by its own activity ; indeed, apart from 
the material given to it, there could be no activity 
of the mind at all. The efibrt of the mystic to 
emp^ his mind of all its existing content is but 
an effort to make room for a new content, which 
he looks to God directly to bestow. The })ageant 
of nature and of history, on the other hand, 
objective as it is, derives all its meaning from the 
interpretation which the mind gives to it. Though 
'the neavens declare the glory of God’ (l*s 19^), 
they declare it only to the mind of man ; the cow 
in her pasture sees the same spectacle, and makes 
nothing of it. 

Nor (6) can any valid distinction be drawn 
between discovery and revelation. Experience 
may indeed come sought or unsought. But no 
revelation can be received without attention being 
paid to it, nor would the effort to attain truth be 
successful, unless the one Source of truth were 
willing to reward it. Indeed, as we have already 
seen, our impulse to seek itself presupposes God^s 
willingness to be found. 

Once more, (c) there is no valid distinction to bo 
drawn between natural and revealed religion. 
Strictly speaking, what is revealed is not religion 
but truth. But this contrast is besides doubly 
misleading, since it suggests both that there is a 
religion possible which cioes not rest upon revela- 
tion and tliat the higher means of revelation are 
in some way less natural than the lower. Both 
these suggestions are false. The witness borne to 
God by the world, by human history, and by the 
nature of man is none the less God-riven because 
it is in large measure common to all (cf. Ac 14*^, 
Ro 1“’**), while the highest revelation which the 
Bible records is in the best sense natural. If it is 
natural for God to be revealed in human history 
as a whole, so is it for Him to be specially 
revealed in the history of the people brought 
nearest to Him, and, above all, in the history and 
experience of His Son. If it is natural that the 
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conscioufinesB of all should 'witneiM to God, so is it 
that a more abundant witness should be borne by 
the consciousness of the Soul that knew no sin. 
Indeed, the supposed * natural * basis of religion is 
inseparable from the basis which, in distinction 
from it, is described as ‘revealed.’ The world of 
nature and of history is a world in which the Lord, 
and the Church both before and after His coming, 
have been prominent actors, and human conscious- 
ness is only seen at its highest in the consciousness 
of the Lord. Thus it is that ‘natural religion’ 
ever maintains but a precarious existence when 
‘revealed religion’ is repudiated. The Hebrews 
had come to know G(k1 through their national 
experience long before they recognized that the 
heavens declared His glory, and it is ever those 
to-day who have seen ‘the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ’ (2 Co 4®) that most easily 
recognize and interpret His action in nature and 
in history. 

Are there, then, any real distinctions to be 
borne in mind, as we consider the subject before 
us? There is one of the greatest importance 
— the distinction between the divine revelation 
itself and the human recognition and acceptance 
of it. All revelation ultimately depends upon the 
will of God. But its eftectiveness does not depend 
upon God’s will alone ; man has his part to play 
in seeking after it, in preparing himself for it, in 
welcoming it, in yielding himself to it. It is on 
the reality and interplay of these two elements 
that the ocauisition of truth depends both for the 
race and for the individual. Neither can be 
ignored without misunderstanding the whole. 
Thus (a) the initiative is always GoiPs. It belongs 
to God to reveal Himself when and how He will. 
If He reveals Himself to one nation more fully 
than to another, and to one person more fully than 
to another, that belongs to God’s ‘ management of 
Ills household’ (Eph H®) ; we cannot, in view of 
the facts of history, ascrilie it altogether to a 
special responsiveness in those for the time speci- 
ally favoured. It was not for lack of trying that 
‘in the wisdom of God the world through its 
wisdom know not God’ (I Co 1**), nor was it as 
the reward of a great spiritual effort on the part 
of Israel ns a nation that God was specially revealed 
to it. So the prophets and the Lord of the 
prophets ever declare : ' I thank thee, O Father, 
Lord of heaven and earth, that thou didst hide 
these things from the wise and understanding, and 
didst reveal them unto babes: yea. Father, for 
so it was well-pleasing in thy sight’ (Mt 11*®*-). 
This is not to say that God’s action is arbitrary, 
or that we may not seek to understand it, so far as 
we may. It is only to say that God’s action depends 
upon God’s will, not in contrast with His wisdom 
(for tliere can he no such contrast), hut in contrast 
with human effort and desert. But {h) to say this 
is in no wise to deny the importance of human effort 
and response. Tliough it is for God to bestow the 
light, it is for man to open his eyes and ears to 
that measure of revelation which by the divine 
ood pleasure is vouchsafed to him. It is ‘ he that 
ath oars to hear’ that will hear, and to him that 
hath that more will bo given (Mt 13*'”). It is not 
merely that effort and attention are retiuircd for 
the attainment of any knowledge ; there is more 
than this. ‘ Thinp human must be known to be 
loved,’ says Pascal; ‘ things divine must be loved 
to be known. ’ All revelation of character demands 
a certain power of appreciation in those to whom 
the revelation is made. ‘ The secret of the Lord 
is with them that fear him ’ (Ps 25^*), and ‘ every 
one that doeth ill hateth the light, and cometh not 
to the light, lest his works should be reproved ’ 
(Jn 3*®). Moreover, there is another fact, which 
is here important. As we shall presently see, 


divine revelation without needs ever to be supple- 
mented by divine inspiration withia ; and, though 
revelation may fall, like the rain, upon the evil 
and the good, with inspiration it is not so. Now 
it is ui>on these two facts taken together— the 
good pleasure of God and the response of man— 
that the course of revelation has depended. God 
has spoken as He has seen well to speak, but also 
‘as men were able to hear it’ (Mk 4*®). He has 
spoken ‘ by divers portions and in divers manners ’ 
(He P), not only because it is His way to proceed 
step by step, but also because different portions of 
the one truth were needed, or could alone lie 
received, by those to whom the revelation was 
given. Israel in the days of Arnos needed the 
revelation of the divine justice, and in the days of 
Hosea the revelation of the divine love ; and God 
sent each revelation at its appropriate time. But 
it is surely also true that Amos was incapable of 
receiving the message entrusted to Hosea, and 
Hosea incapable of receiving the message entrusted 
to Amos. The knowledge of God, like all know- 
ledge, is at first confined to the few, and bestowed 
by methods by which only the few can be reached. 
But each clement of triitn, though it ma^ at first 
be received in isolation, is consistent with each 
other element ; and, W'hen the fuller revelation is 
given, the fragments fall, each into its true place, 
and throw light upon one another. 

Accommodation in revelation. — It is precise!}' t!ie fart 
that revelation is bestowed accordinif to our capacity for 
receivinir it that should give us oonfldenre in its reality. All 
communication between a higher and a lower mind demands a 
certain accommodation. The tt'achine which a parent gives to 
a child must be expreestd In the chad's language, and must 
attach itself to the child’s thought and experience. A wise 
|)arent will not attempt to tell his child all that he knows, nor 
will he try at once to tx>rrect all the child’s errors, or liinder the 
exeruiae of his imagination. But such accommodation does not 
in any way mislead the child. Its whole purpose is to convey 
as olearlv as possible such truth as he immediately needs, with- 
out conlusing his mind with extraneous matter. When, e.o., 
after a birth m the family, a child Is told that God has sent him 
a new little brother, he is told both what is entirely true and 
exactly what he needs to know for the ^idance of his own 
thought and conduct No doubt the child will picture the 
arrival of the gift in his own way ; ho may even, in passing on 
to another what he has been told, fail to distinguish lietween 
what he has been told and the way in which he has pictured it. 
Bui all this Is quite unimportant What he has been told Is the 
truth, and no Bubsequent enlargement of his knowledge will nt 
all affect it ; rather, it will lead the child to admire the more 
the wisdom and the love which told him just so much and no 
more. Now so it is with divine revelation. It is wisely accom- 
modated to human capacity ; it does not correct all errors at. 
once or check the action of the imagination. The prophets, 
€.g., conceive of the divine kingdom or the future according to 
their hearts* desire, and think of it as far nearer than it lias 
proved to be. Rut fuller revelation would have confused rather 
than enlightened them ; It would have deprived the truth con- 
veyed of Its practical power. What we see is the wise f’ather 
at work, and our recognition of His method gives us but the 
greater confidence in the reality of Mis desire to reveal. 

Now it is here that w'e find the solution of a difficulty which 
is found by some in the Gospel story. Our Lord alwavs speaks 
as if He shared the beliefs of His contemporaries on such matters 
as the facts of the physical w’orld and the authorship of the OT 
literature (of., c.g., Mt 22*^ *3 241*). HomeliineH He speaks in a 
way which suggests that He expected the Kingdom of God 
Iminodlately to appear (e.g., Mt lO'**). Now the (luestion of our 
Lord’s human knowledge cannot here be discussed, hut it 
matters little for our immediate purpose how we regard it. 
What we see in any case is God’s method of accommodation. 
Our Lord’s teaching had an immediate practical purpo.so, and 
It would plainly have hindered the accomplishiuent of that 
purpose had He turned aside from it to make premature 
revelations In physical science and historical criticisin. The 
only question is at what point the accoinmoflatioii took plat'c. 
If, as Christians in the past have generally supposed, our Ijr>rd 
knew the facts, the accommodation took plai.'o when He spoke 
to His contemporaries. If, as modern siffiolars generally 
suppose, He did not know them, the accomuKKiation took 
place when the divine message was conveyed to the human 
mind of the Lord. In any case the a('eoniinodutinn was 
necessary, if the minds of men were to receive the truth. The 
revelation itself is an abiding possession, and each generation 
may clothe it in its own fontis of thought. 

5. How has revelation actually come to us ?— 

It is actual revelation that best biiuws us both its 
meaning and ite possibility. What has been done 
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it yva8 possible to do, >vliile much that may seem 
possible to us mav not actually be so. Three 
points are of special importance, (a) Revelation is 
primarily of God’s reality, character, and purpose. 
All other revelation is subordinate to ^his, and to 
a largo extent included within it. (6) Revelation 
is made in act rather than in word. God reveals 
Himself by what He does, and the trend of His 
purpose by Ills partial fulfilment of it. But the 
word of God is important in its own place. In- 
duration (q.v.) goes hand in hand with revelation. 
The word of God, spoken by the prophets, points 
to the facts and declares their signiiicanoe. (c) 
Revelation culminates in Christ and the Spirit- 
bearing Church, who at once reveal in act God’s 
reality, character, and purpose, and declare it in 
word. In them God’s purpose is partially fulfilled 
and also moves forward to complete fulfilment. 

(a) Revelation centres from the first in God’s 
abiding Name, or revealed character, and that 
Kingdom of God which it is His purpose to estab- 
lish. It has not primarily oonsisted in the pro- 
mulgation of a code of lav j to be ol»eyed without 
understanding their purpose, or in the conveyance 
of information, guaranteed by miracles, as to the 
facts of the unseen world. What God has primarily 
revealed has been Himself and the purpose for 
which He is working, thongh, in revealing these, 
He has necessarily revealed what we must be and 
do in order to co-operate with Him, and the future 
which union with Him necessarily assures to us. 
When St. Paul maintained Hiat the promise was 
primary and the law second arr (Gal he was 

profoundly true to the highest caching of the OT. 
All that IS highest in the moral appeals of law- 
giver and prophet witnesses to this. The children 
of Israel are to be holy because their God is holy 
(Lv 19^), and merciful because their God is meroi- 
ittl (T)t ; the claim of God upon the obedience 
of His people ever rests upon the great things that 
He has done for them, and the great things that 
He still will do (I 8 12“, Hos 14*’®). So it was 
when the confident expectation of the Resurrection 
and the future life of bliss arose among the people 
of Gk)d. It did not rest upon any detailed picture 
of the future drawn by an infallible hand ; it 
rested upon the knowledge that hod been acquired 
of the justice and faith mlness of God, and of all 
that was involved in union with Him. He was the 
God not of the dead, but of the living, and the bond 
that had been formed with Him was one which time 
and death had no power to break (Fs 49*^'- 73“ *’, 
Is 25® 26’®). The same characteristic of revelation 
appears in that given by the Lord and continued 
ill the Cliurcli. The Lord by word and act is 
essentially the Hevealerof the Father (Jn 14®), the 
Declarer of the Name of God (17®), and the Prewher 
of the Kingdom of God. His moral teaching is no 
legal code, but, like the highest teaching of the 
OT, rests upon the character of God and the hope 
of the future (Mt 5"*^, Lk 12^'®^), while the ful- 
filment of the hope for the individual is bound up 
with union with God through the Lord Himself 
(Jn6“”* 16“*).. 

{b) Existence and character are mode known by 
action ; and purpose comes to be understood by the 
partial and promissory fulfilment of the purpose 
itself. To the Hebrews God was revealed in the 
facts of their history and experience. Though at 
first they may have thought of their God much as 
other Semitic peoples thought of their own, the 
facts convinced them that lie was far other than 
tlie gods of the heathen. He had a purpose, and 
in tue working out of His purpose there was 
notliing that could say Him nay. He had brought 
them out of Egypt with a mighty hand and a 
stretched-out arm ; He had planted them in their 
own land. He had revealed His will, and showed 


Himself able to vindicate it when they set it aside. 
And all through their history this revelation of 
God by the facts of His action went on. Chasten 
His people He might with awful severity, but Ho 
would never destroy them. That would be to 
abandon His purpose. Always * the remnant ’ was 
loft to Hake root downward, and bear fruit up- 
ward’ (Is 37“). So by the witness of facts the 
Hebrews came to know the Name of their God— 
’ Jahweb, Jahweh, a God full of compassion and 
gracious, slow to anger, and plenteous in mercy and 
truth ; keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity and transgression and sin : and that will 
by no means clear the guilty ; visiting the iniquity 
of the fathers upon the children, and upon the 
children’s children, r^n the third and upon the 
fourth generation ’ (Ex 34«**)- So it was with the 
divine purpose of establishing the divine kingdom. 
God revealed His purpose to establish it by actually 
establishing it in Israel, so far as the obstinacy of 
His people allowed, and extending it through 
Israel over others, so far as Israel was ready to be 
the instrument of its extension both by doing 
and by sufi'ering. But to say this is not to say 
that the facts were left to speak for them- 
selves. Though words without acts are vain, 
acts without words are misunderstood. In Israel’s 
history revelation went hand in hand with inspira- 
tion, the act of God with the word of God. At 
each crisis of Israel’s history ^he prophet was 
raised up and inspired to deolare the Name of 
God that was being manifested, and to interpret 
His action. So in the manifestation of God’s 
ripening purpose. To the inspired vision of the 
propheto the divine purpose ever shines through 
the darkest facts of the present. What God has 
done and is doln^ reveals what He still must do, 
and the very disasters which human wilfulness 
occasions reveal what God must one day make of 
men, if they are to be the instiiiments of His 
un faltering purpose. N owhoro do we see this more 
plainly than in tlie promise of the Christ. It is 
the Kingdom, not tne Christ, that the prophets 
primarily proclaim ; but, as the facts ol Isi ad’s 
iiistory malce clear the divine method of working 
through great personalities for the benefit of the 
community, the great personalities whom God 
raises np to act and to suiter for His people bt^come 
the prophecy of the great Actor, the great Sufferer, 
whom God must yet raise up. 

Nor (c) is there any change in God’s method 
when the Christ appears, lives and acts, suflers 
and is glorified. In one aspect the Christ is the 
greatest of the prophets, and the Church, as the 
Spirit- bearing body, is the abiding witness to the 
Name and purpose of God. But in another both 
the Christ and the Church are God-revealing faots. 
The mighty works of the Lord’s earthly life are 
not so much external proofs of a revelation which 
is distinct from them as themselves the revelation. 
The Jjord reveals the Father, because in His 
activity the Father is seen actually at work (Jn 
14®** 16“**). If a Kingdom is proclaimed in which 
all evil is to pass away, its r^ity is certified by 
the present operation of the powers of the Kingdom 
in the Lord Himself (Lk 11“ ; cf. 7’®'“). Moreover, 
when the Lord’s life is crowned by His death and 
glorification, by the gift of the Spirit and the 
transformation of the Church, both the Name and 
the Kingdom of God are revealed far more per- 
fectly. It is still the facts that are eloquent. 
God Himself is seeu Hu Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself ’ (2 Co 6“). He is seen to be 
One who saves by taking and removing the burden 
of human sin, lifting men up by the communication 
of Himself. Sin is found to be actually removed 
and the Spirit given. The Kingdom is assured in 
the future, because in the Church it is found 
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already existing, and He who has begun * a good 
work . . . will perfect it until the day of Jesus 
Christ* (Ph 1®). When, in one of the latest of the 
books of the NT, we read that ‘ God is love,* the 
words are no mysterious oracle resting upon St. 
John’s authority ; they are thesummo^ expression 
of all that, in the experience of the Church, God 
has been found to be (iJn 4’-^®). It is this revela- 
tion in fact that the gift of the Spirit of God 
inspires the Church in word to declare. The whole 
purpose of the gift of the Spirit, as the Fourth 
Gospel (lescribes it, is not to make a new revelation, 
but to light up, and enable the Church to declare, 
the revelation already made in the Christ Himself 
and the facts of His experience. The Spirit is to 
take of the things of Chnst, to declare the meaning 
of the great redeeming acts, which, when the Lord 
Ht>oke, were still 'to come’ (Jn 16i"*)» and throngh 
them all to tell men ‘ plainly of the Father ’ (16*). 
That conviction of the world which the Spirit is 
to bring about is a conviction that will rest upon 
an inspired witness to revealing facts (16®*^*). Tt 
is here that the culmination of divine revelation 
lies. The revelation contained in the person and 
work of the Lord and the present experience of 
the Church is through the Spirit’s inspiration 
declared to the world. ‘That which was from the 
beginning, that which wo have heard, that which 
we have seen wuth our eyes, that which wo hchchl. 
and our hands handled, concerning the Word of 
life . . . declare we luilo you also, tliat ye also 
may have fellowship with us : yea, and our fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ’ (1 Jn *). 

6. What is the relation of this historical revela- 
tion to and by and through the people of God to 
other means by which men may come to the 
knowledge of God? — To assert the reality and 
perfection of the higher is in no way to deny the 
reality or the value of the lower. If the Greek 
nhilosopher or the Indian sage has indeed attained 
ny his own methods to a knowledge of God fruitful 
in jMiwer and holiness, it is by divine revelation 
that he has done so, and, we doubt not, by divine 
iiuspiration also. So the wisest Christian thinkers 
have held from the first. To the Christian indeed 
it may seem that even the highest teaching of all 
who went before his Master is ‘ lost, like the light 
of a star, in the spreading dawn of day.’ In ‘the 
mystery of God, even Christ, . . . are all the trea- 
sures of wisdom and knowledge hidden’ (Col 2***). 
But the teaching of other masters, wdiether of 
ancient or of modern days, is not necessarily value- 
less to the Chri.stian. Not only may it give to him 
much that the higher revelation has not in fact 
given to him, though it might have done so ; he 
has noapHori reason for denying that it may add 
to his knowledge. In the traiUtional theology of 
the Church there are real elements w'hich have 
come to it from Greek philosophy, and not from 
the revelation recorded in the Bible, If U^-day wo 
desire to get rid of them, it is because we think 
them baseless and unfruitful, and not liecause of 
the source from which they have come. Equally 
generous should be our appreciation of all the light 
which modern investigation has thrown upon the 
past history of the world and of man, and upon the 
record of the revelation, which God has made to 
us. I’hysical ecienco, historical criticism, com- 
)arative religion, have all played their part, and 
lave it still to play, in widening and deepening 
our appreciation of the ‘ increasing parposo’ which 
runs through the ages, and in correcting and 
uplifting our thoughts of (iod and His ways. Here 
too there is revelation, and, w'^e doubt not, inspira- 
tion also to recognize and make use of it. If there 
has been seeming loss, there has also been real and 
abundant gain. 


* Let knowledge grow from more to more, 

But more of reverence in ut dwell ; 

That mind and aoul, acconiing well, 

Ma}' make one muslo os before, 

But vaater.’l 

7. How does the historic revelation reach the 
individual to-day?— The Church comes before the 
world, not primarily to lecture upon revelation as 
a process, but to pr(H;laim the name and purpose 
of Gotl, as the Lord proclaimed it, and (o he like 
the Lord, in her life of service and sacrifice and 
spiritual glory won through sacrifice, herself the 
revelation of God and of His power to fulfil His 
purpose. Divine knowledge and life are hers, that 
she may fail neither in the one nor in the other. 
Thus (a) through the presence of tlie Spirit the 
Church is in the divine intention both the witness 
to the truth and the interpreter of the truth. The 
gos|)el is contained in facts, interpret e<l as the 
Ghurch is inspired to interpret them. But the 
interpretation, thougli essentially invariable, must 
be given in the langnago and forms of thought of 
difi’erent peoples and a^es of the world ; and, as 
new questions have arisen, ami new errors have 
required to be excluded, the Church in the power 
of the Spirit has drawn out of the facts and their 
interpretation much that does not lie immediately 
upon their surface, and must continue to draw it 
out in the days to come. Cliristian theolo^, like 
the Christian gospel itself, is to be accepted because 
of the appeal whioh it makes, not only to the mind, 
but to tne personality as a whole. The Church 
speaks with authority, as those always speak wJio 
know. ‘Verily, voily, i say unto you.’ ‘We 
speak that wo o Know, and near witness of that 
we have aot . (iji. 3*'). K this authority is not 
an authoi.ly which overt ars reason and con- 
science ; it appeals to both, and is accepted because 
of the response which they make to it. The 
revelation which the Church oilers to the w'orld no 
more affords a substitute for thought and effort 
and divine inspiration than the first dawn of 
revelation In the days of old. Deep must answer 
to deep, the Spirit within us to the Spirit without 
us. ({) The Church, as the Body of the Christ 
and the Temple of the Holy Soil it, is, in the divine 
intention, sent to reveal tlioNaino and punxise of 
God, not in word only, but in act also. Though 
she witnesses to Another, that Otiicr is One who 
dwells in her, and acts through her, an<l so reveals 
His reality and character and purpose. As he 
that saw the Christ saw the Fatlier, so ho that 
saw the Church slioiild sec the Christ, and the 
Father also. In the life of tlie Church given for 
men, and ever renewed by being given, the revela- 
tion of God’s method and niirpose made once for 
all in the Lord’s Death and liesurrectioii sliould be 
continually made pre.sent to the world ; in the 
Kingdom of God liero should be seen the promise 
of the eternal kingdom. 

r4TKR*TURS.— H. Martensen, ChriHian Dogmatics, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 186S, IS 4-14 ; J. H. Newman, Unirfraity Henmns, 
London, 1843, Grammar of Assrnt, new cd., do. IH'.U; F, B. 
Jevont, The Idea of Ood in Early Heligions, Catnbridgo, 1010; 
C. E. Luthardt, Apolonetie lectures on the P'nndamental 
Truths of Christiamty^ Entj. tr., Edinburjeh, ISOf), Iccta. vll. 
and vHi. ; A. Chandler, Faith and Experience, London, 1011, 
The Cult of the Passing Moment, do. 1014 : R. Flint, Theism'^, 
Edinburgh, 1878: A. B. Bruce, The Chief End of Reoelaliuu, 
London, 1^1 ; H. Wace, Christianity and Morality, do. 1876; 
H. F. Hamilton, The People of God, do. If)l2, Discovery and 
Revelatum^do. 1915; J. R. Illingworth, Personality Unman 
and Divine, do. 1804, Divine. Immanence, do. 1808, Reason and 
Revelation, do. 1002; F. Watson, Inspiration, <lo. 1900; G. 
Tyrrell, External Religion, do. 1890, Lex Orandi, do. 1904, Lex 
Credendi, do. 1900. 11. L. GOUDOE. 

REVELATION (Muslim).— See Inspiration 
(Muslim), QUR’ilN. 

REVENGE.— Kevenge is the expression and 
continuation of resentment. Resentment is the 

1 Tennj'son, In Memoriam, Introduction. 
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feeling of anger aroused by a hurt or injuiy 
infllotM. But the anger aroused may b6» as has 
been pointed out by Bishop Butler and many 
moralists after him, of two Kinds— sudden anger 
and settled or delilierate resentment. The first 
prompts a man to defend himself when hurt or 
attacked ; the second continues and often grows 
more intense when the immediate attack is over 
and the smart of the hurt is no longer felt. The 
first is presupposed in, and grows into, the second ; 
HO it is often hard to hx the exact point where the 
one ends and the otlier begins. A hurt which 
gives occasion to, and is warded off bv, an outbreak 
of sudden anger does not necessarily leail to, nor 
is it always followed by, a fit of settled resentment, 
still less of revenge. After a fight, though one of 
tlie two combatants must have been the aggressor, 
we constantly see men make it up and shake 
hands ; it is when resentment, once aroused, is 
nursed and cherished that it is sure in most natures 
to give rise to revenge. Butler further maintains 
that the settled anger or resentment which gives 
rise to revenge has for its proper object injury or 
intentional harm, as distinguisned from mere hurt 
which, at any rate in reasonable men, may cause 
momentary anger, but should not, and ordinarily 
does not, arouse the deeper feeling. But the dis- 
tinction is by no means always true. There are 
many natures so wrathful and resentful that a hurt 
inflicted, though quite innocently and even unin- 
tentionally, does give rise to settled anger, and 
sets going plans for the infliction of revenge ; this is 
apt to be especially the case when the hnrt inflicted 
is of a kind that seems to indicate contempt on 
the part of the injurer, or when it wounds in some 
iiiarKed way the self-esteem of the injured party. 

'rids feeling of settled resentment and consequent 
love of, or lust for, revenge is a feeling deep-rooted 
in human nature and, as we shall see, nard to 
eradicate. It is found to some extent in some of 
tlie higher animals, wdiich have been known to 
devise and execute apparently carefully thought 
out plans of revenge ; yet revenge is not very 
common in animals— it seems to involve a more 
sustained course of reflexion than most of them 
are able to carry out, and also a clearer appre- 
hension of the nistinction between intended and 
unintentional wrong than most of them can attain. 
What generally seems to happen among animals 
is that an animal fiercely resents any attack made 
upon its person, and in some cases even upon what 
it considers its rights, and does its best to defend 
itself against such attack; but, if the animal 
which is the aggressor proves itself too strong, the 
defeated animal takes refuge in flight; and, for 
the future, fear takes the (ilace of vengeance ; an 
animal once thoroughly worsted avoids a renewal 
of the fight rather than seeks to avenge itself upon 
its more jiowerful foe. 

But with man this is by no means equally the 
case. Worsted in one direction, man constantly 
seeks revenge in another ; ho may indeed cower 
before his adversary and seek safety in flight, os 
the animal does ; but more often, though knowing 
himself physically the weaker, he seeks methods 
of avenging himself on his enemy by superior 
cunning or in s(nno other way, and revenge among 
early races of men becomes in consequence very 
prevalent. The natural satisfaction of resentment 
and revenge is to repay tit fur tat, to restore a 
balance of rights or position that has been upset. 
The securing of such a balance furnishes a primitive 
conception of justice : 

ti Kt irotfoi r<£ r* iiini tc* 10 m ydvoiro, 

9ay8 Aristotle, 1 quoting, perhaps, a line of Hesiod.^ 

1 Eth, Eie. V. 1182b. 

9 Frag. 212 ; see J. Buraet, The Kthioe cf ArUtotlet London, 
1900, p. 224. 
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•ayt dSeohylus,! and impUee that this ie Just 
If the retaliation stops at this point, no great 
harm is done ; indeed, as already remarked, some 
such idea of reparation or restitution as a debt 
due to the injured person lies at the very root of 
justice; but, if resentment is once nur^ and 
allowed to take full possession of the mind and 
develops into plans for revenge, it seldom does 
stop at this point. There grows up then in the 
mind a passion for, and a fearful joy in, revenge. 
Much indulged in, such a feeling is apt to banish 
every higher and gentler emotion, so that the man 
who yields himself to it has his whole nature per- 
verted. Savage men, men who have little else to 
occupy their Wioughts, are specially apt to sutler 
in this way. It is something of this sort that St. 
Paul has in his mind when he says : * Be ye angry, 
and sin not : let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath: neither ^ive place to the devil.’* Clearly 
here the anger in itself is not wrong ; it is the 
playing with it and nourishing it that bring the 
devil into the soul ; but this is just what he who 
indulges in the passion for revenge does ; and the 
passion for revenge, if yielded to and encouraged, 
becomes one of the most terrible of fiends. Thus 
it comes about that, while the original feeling of 
resentment may lie regarded as innocent and even 
desirable, the lust of revenge is properly regarded 
by the legislator as anti-social, by tne moralist as 
immoral, by the religious man as a sin and an 
oftence against God— and that tfiough this desire 
is very widely spread and very deep-rooted in 
human nature. It may be wel), perliaps, to look 
at revenue from each of these points of view. 

I. Legislative and political.— From the |M>int of 
view of the legislator and political philosopher, 
the whole growth of criminal law is due to the 
desire of society to free itself from the disturbing 
force of private revenge and to substitute for this 
public retribution and the appeal to public law. 
In this change consists the great devolo])ment in 
the protection of the weak against the strong. As 
long as revenge is left in private hands, the strong 
are apt to escape with impunity because the injured 
l)erson will often be debarred by fear from taking 
revenge upon the aggressor ; and, if the weak does 
take revenge himself, his revenge is apt to be 
powerless or inadequate; whereas it is tlie very 
essence of the law that all should bo equal before it. 

In the becinning, as is proved by many of the 
formulm ana practices of ancient faw, the inter- 
vention of the State is a mere substitute for tlie 
private revenge or punishment which would lie 
inflicted by the injured individual,* but soon this 
stage is left behind, and the punishment inflicted 
by the State becomes the expression of the dis- 
approval felt by the community at large towards 
the ofl'ence whicli has been committed. No doubt 
individuals are slow to accommodate themselves 
to the change, and private revenge often lingers 
on long after a system of criminal law has l^on 
established. But, directly such a system has come 
into force, an act of revenge for a wrong committed 
becomes itself a criminal act, and is visited by the 
same penalty with which a wrongful act of the 
same kind, not prompted by revenge, wouhl be 
visited; and the craving for revenge, except in 
communities in which, as in Corsica, public senti- 
ment approves of private revenge, is greatly checked . 
It may oe, indeed, that, even when a system of 
law has been long in force, the feeling of resent- 
ment entertained oy the ininred man against the 
wrong-doer finds in the legally inflicted punishment 
a certain satisfaction ; and, if the punishment 

1 ChiMph. 814. * Eph 4W-. 

’ H. S. Maine, Anoient LaWt ed. Pollock, ch. x. pp. 879-884. 
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inflicted seems either inadequate or unduly de- 
ferred, dissatisfaction is sure to arise in those who 
have felt themselves injured and may even express 
itself in illegal acts of private vengeance ; but this 
is after all an exceptional case-^one which in course 
of time tends to disappear altogether. Still it is a 
consideration which cannot altogether be left out 
in assessing the amount of punishment to be in- 
flicted for crime committed. Yet, while this is so, 
in every progressive community the security of 
society becomes more and more the object held in 
view in the infliction of punishment, and the 
measure according to whicli punishment is re- 
gulated. Moreover, in time a new motive as 
mollifying the theory of punishment conies into 
prominence, which still further limits the import- 
ance of revenge as an element in it, viz. the moral 
improvement and cure of the oftender. While no 
State can with safety make this its only object in 
the infliction of punishment, or the only rule by 
which its amount is to be determined, yet that it 
can be taken at all into account, and that it be- 
comes in the more highly civilized nations an in- 
creasingly important element in determining its 
direction and the kind of penalty to be inflicM, is 
a proof of how far the ultimate theory has departed 
from the primitive cause in which it originated ; 
and, if an element of revenge still enters, as it 
sometimes does, into the appeal to the law against 
the oitender, the harm of it is greatly lessened, in 
tliat the private feeling is necessarily merged in, 
and largely moralized by, the wider concern for 
the community as a wliole which has taken its 
place. The bringing about of this change forms 
one of the greatest triumphs of the prevalence of 
tlie reign of law' and of advancing civilization. 

2. Moral. -'Looked at from a moral point of 
view', revenge has in more enlightened times 
almost universally been regarded as an evil passion 
and been condemned. If Uie effort of the legislator 
has been directed towards substituting for the act 
and temper of revenge a less objectionable form of 
action and a more social temper, the object of the 
moral philosopher has been to eradicate the temper 
altogether. Yet it must be confessed that it is a 
hard task that he has set himself ; for the revenge- 
ful temper is very deep-rooted and wide-spread in 
human nature, and is apt to broak forth again, 
wlien reason has demonstrated its ill effects and 
hilosophy has tried to point out a bettor way. 
till philosophers of every sort and every a^e 
have done their best to deprecate it and ban it. 
Confucius,' Plato,* Cicero,* Seneca,* Muhaiiiniad,® 
Thomas A qninas,* and Butler* have all had their 
say against it ; each has reprobated it or denounced 
it in turn ; but each also has had to confess that it 
is a temper w hich is w idely prevalent, an evil which 
it needed all their force to combat. But why, we 
may ask ourselves, is it so reprehensible ? In what 
does the evil of it consist? 

(1) Uevenge is an anti-social quality; it aims 
not at promoting human happiness, but at increas- 
ing human misery. To inflict pain upon our 
enemy, to diminish his happiness or virtue, are 
the objects at which revenge directly and neces- 
sarily aims. This alone must make the prevalence 
of revenge a temper to be deprecated. 

(2) As Butler points out with great force,* the 
revengeful temper is almost necessarily an unjust 
temper. We constitute ourselves judges in our 
own cause, and take accordingly an exaggerated 
estimate of the injuries whicli are inflicted upon 
us. We are apt, as already remarked, to neglect 
the albimpurtant distinotion between intentional 

1 Lun Yu, x!v. 808. * Onto, 40, R^p. 885. 

» De Off. 1. 26. * Do Ira, i. 6, 10, 66 f. 

» Qur'dn, ll 178, xxii. 61. « Summa, ii. ii. 108. 

7 Sorment, viii. and lx. * Somwni^ Till (11). 


and unintentional wrong ; and, the more we nurse 
our revenge, the more preiudiced do we become, 
the less wuling are we to listen to the dictates of 
fair play ami reason. Every one will have noticed 
this in one of whom a spirit of revenge has taken 
possession. He is a man dominated by one idea. 

(3) No temper acts inoi'e injuriously on the char- 
acter of him who indulges it. For the desire for 
revenue is essentially a solflsh desire. It keeps us 
occupied with ourselves, our own grievances, our 
own wrongs; in the concentration on them and 
suchlike objects a man becomes callous to the 
interests and happiness of others, so that the re- 
vengeful man develops not infrequently into the 
misanthrope. 

(4) This IS the more readily the case because the 
revengeful spirit makes us incapable of exercising 
the noblest and best of all spirit.s, a charitable and 
forgiving temper. To such a temper the spirit of 
revenge is, of course, the exact oj>posite ; its pres- 
ence makes the otlier impossible. But a character 
in which such a temper U entirely absent cannot 
but be a selfish, a maimed, and a distorted char- 
acter, one far removed from the nobler heights to 
which the human character is capable of being 
elevated. 

3. Religious.— But, seeing that the laying aside 
of revenge and the desire for it altogether is a 
virtue hard to attain and comparatively seldom 
reached, it is at this point that religion, if the 
struggle against revenge is to bo made in any w'ay 
effective, has to be called in. Wliilo other religions 
have indeed not been altogether silent on the 
subject, Judaism partially, Christianity entirely, 
have alone succeeded in extirpating it. In the OT 
generally vengeance is deprecated as interfering 
with the prerogative of God. ‘ Vengeance is mine, 
and recom pence* (Dt 32®*), ‘Thou God, to whom 
vengeance belongeth, shew thyself’ (l*s 94'), are 
verses which illustrate how completely the Jews 
regarded vengeance as properly belonging not to 
man but to God ; and St. raui n notes the first of 
them to enforce his teaching of lorgiveiioss on his 
Homan converts (Ro 12'*). In Sir 28' * a higher 
line is taken: 'He that taketh vengeance shall 
find vengeance from the Lord ; and ho will surely 
make firm his sins. Formve thy neighbour the 
hurt that he hath done thee ; and then thy sins 
shall bo pardoned when thou prayest. Man 
chcrislieth anger afpiinst man ; and noth he seek 
healing from the Lord? ... He being himself 
flesh nourisheth wrath : who shall make atonement 
for his sing ? ’ The principle here laid down clearly 
is that, if we cherish a revengeful temper, it is 
impossible for us really to pray for, still Jess to 
cxjiect, forgiveness for our own sins. To do so is 
almost like a contratliction in terms. 

This principle is of course enunciated afre-sh and 
carried further in the teaching and in the example 
of our Lord. Instead of the doctrine of retaliation 
inculcated in at least one passage of the Mosaic 
Law, our Lord says : ‘ Resist not him that is evil : 
but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also* (Mt 5**)— wrong 
is to be conquered, at any rate in our own case, 
not by meeting wrong with wrong, but by patient 
submission. He teaches us to pray : * Forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass 
against us’ (Mt 6'*-'*^*)* He tells us that, if our 
brother trespass against us and repent, we are to 
forgive him not up to seven times, but unto seventy 
times seven (Lk 17**', Mt 18“). His example wont 
even farther than this. No more unprovoked 
wrong could lie imagined than was done to Him. 
Yet He speaks no word and entertains no thought 
of vengeance against His enemies. 'Father,* lie 
prays, ‘forgive them; for they know not what 
they do * (Lk 23**). 
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Venj'eanoe, then, ns a personal principle is set 
altogether aside in Christian ethics. There is no 
place for it. As Peter says, ‘If, when ye do 
w'ell, and suffer for it, ye shall take it patiently, 
this is acceptable with Go<l. For hereunto were 
ye called ; because Clirist also suffered for you, 
leaving you an example, that ye should follow his 
steps’ (1 P It would bo absurd to maintain 

tiiat all Christians attain to this height of virtue ; 
but some go some little way towards it ; the best 
reach near to it. In any case the teaching and 
example of Christ have done much to alleviate 
and supplant by a higher feeling and motive the 
thirst for vengeance which has been so common 
and so destructive in the world. 

For the question of blood revenge see art. 
Hlood-fkud. 

LiTRRATUttB.— The main authorities are Plato, Crilo, J?ep., bk. 

i. ; Seneca, de Ira, bk. i. ; St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa, if. 

ii. ; J. Butler, S^nnom, London, 1720, viii., lx. ; E. Wester- 
march, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, do. 
1906, vol. i. ch«. li.-iv., xx., xxH. ; H. Rashdall, The Theo^ of 
Good and EvU, Oxford, 1907, bk. 1. oh. ix. ; H. S. Maine, 
Ancient Law, new iuipreesion, od. F. Pollock, London, 1007, 

ch. X. W. A. Spooner. 

REVERENCE.— Without attempting a formal 
and exhaustive definition, it is true to say with 
«l. Martineau^ that reverence is at bottom our 
recognition of ‘transcendent goodness.’ It is the 
iinpros.sion that wo owe to character rather than 
to intellectual and physical forms of greatness, 
and in the highest instance it ‘proves to be identical 
with devotion to God.’ 

X. Reverence and religion.— Home theorists, in 
tracing the beginnings of religion, have accepted 
the view of Statius, ‘Primus in orbe deo.s fecit 
tiraor,’^ but this explanation misconceives the 
character of religion, from which reverence is in- 
separable. 

* It ia not uath a va^e fear of unknown powora, but with a 
loving reverence for known uoda who are knit to their wor- 
shippera by Htron{; bonda of kinahip, that religion in the only 
true acnae of the word botun**' • 

I’he Hebrew expression ‘ the fear of tlie Lord,’ as 
the equivalent of religion, indicated that reverence 
was based, not on servility, but on a foundation of 
fellowship and trust. ^ In the course of develop- 
ment religious reverence has not kept clear of 
eiTor and exaggeration. The custom of the Jews 
in not pronouncing or reading aloud the sacred 
Name in their Scriptures was tiie sign of excessive 
and superstitious zeal. Their later tendency to 
dwell on tlio transcendence of God and to fill up 
the gulf by the inlroduiJtion of angels, ns after- 
wards Itoman Catholics filled it up by the invoca- 
tion of saints, Avas due to abstract ideas of the 
ilivine honour wdiich lind no place in Christianity. 
Jesus in calling God ‘Father’ corrected Jewish 
inoiles of circumlocution, and made that name the 
natural symbol of worshin and homage (Mt 6®), 

2. The ethical value or reverence : its authority 
in the Greek mind.— In early times, when war was 
the chief school of virtue, and might was in danger 
of oveilicaring right, reverence appeared as the 
guardian of civilization and was the organ of tlie 
social conscience or of public opinion as then 
formed. Homer’s term for reverence has 

many shades of meaning. 

' It Is essentially the virtue of a wild and iU-proverned society, 
where there is not much effective regulation of men's action by 
•be law.'S 


1 Types of Ethical Theory^, Oxford. 1686, ii. 160, 221. 
a Thebaid, iii. 661. 

a W. R. Smith, The Religion qf the Semites, new. ed., London, 
1894, p. 54 f. 

4 Of JS V. 364. 

A Gilbert Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epid^, Oxford, 1911, 
p. 112. For the like action of this inelinot and the tribal sense 
of * shame ' among Semitic nomads and in early Israel cf. O. A. 
Smith, Jerusalem, London, lOOT-OS, 1. 486. 


One or two illustrations from the Homeric world 
will suffice. In the opening scene of the Hieui the 
Greeks demand reverence for the aged priest 
Ohryses, who had been insulted by Agamemnon, 
as even an inferior had rights that should be re- 
spected. It is suggestive that, in early Greek 
poetry, the dosses thought worthy of consideration 
were not kings and others of high station, but 
those disinherited and injured, the helpless and 
the dead, and special sanctity belonged to strangers, 
suppliants, ana old people. In the name of rever- 
ence, or respect for manly and rnilitar>' honour, 
the fighters in the ranks are urged to show spirit 
and valour.^ When Achilles burnt the body of 
Ketion witliont stripping him of his armour,® he 
exhibited this virtue in a form prized by antiquity, 
but afterwards the dragging of Hector behind his 
chariot ® betrayed a la^ of ruth and compassion, 
which reverence for a dead and helpless enemy 
should have inspired. True to this early Greet 
ideal of reverence, Ulysses restrained the old family 
nurse from shouting aloud in the hour of triumph 
— ‘ for it is an unholy thing to boast over slaughtered 
men.’^ Reverence is also nanibd as the highest 
religious duty — ‘ Revere the gods, Achilles ’ ; ® and 
in the scene where the cup is firsl. handed to 
Athene, in token of her age, the line occurs— ‘All 
men stand in need of the gods ’ which Melancli- 
thon thought the most beautiful verse in Homer. 
It was the sign of a later degenerate age when 
Hesiod feared that reverence, one of the white- 
robed angels, hod fled from the earth.’ 

3. Reverence aa a principle in education.— In 
the Hebrew moral code, which saw the necessity 
of implanting this viitue, respect for parents, 
rulers, and elders was enjoined.® Indeed, accord- 
ing to tho Talmud, parents occupied the place of 
God’s earthly representatives, and were to be given 
corre.sponding honour. Where an elaliorato social 
machinery did not exist, this training was invalu- 
able for a people’s order and well-lieing, as is seen 
also in the strict family life of China and its long- 
established ancestral worship. Among tliinkers, 
Plato showed his practical insight by fixing on 
youth as the impressionable period when reverence 
should be stamped on the mind of tlio learner and 
freed from the admixture of unwortliy teaching, 
so that the future guardians of the ^tatc might 
grow up as god-like and god-fearing as possible.® 
rlato trusted to reverence, as a plant of native 
and inward growth, to check the rise of in.solenco 
in the young — ‘for there are two warders that will 
effectually interpose, namely, fear and shame.’ 
In modern times Goethe introduced in his sketch 
of an ideal education his famous illustration of 
reverence (Ehrfurcht)^ expressed in three forms 
and with appropriate gestures— reverence for God 
and what is/alxive us, for the earth and w hat is 
beneath us (the ground of the Chri.*itian religion), 
and towards our equals in society, with whom we 
should stand and act in combination.^^ Goethe’s 
view that reverence is not an innate virtue, and is 
the one thin^ which no child brings into the world 
with him, vitiated his plan of education in the 
judgment of Ruskin, who held strongly that this 
faculty is inherent in every well-born human 
creature.^® In his education^ sketch, as in his 
moral career, Goethe regarded reverence and other 
virtues with too much detachment. Like Voltaire, 
he cultivated his intellect at the expense of deeper 
qualities. Reverence is not a higher form of 

1 II. V. 629-632, xiii. 96. 2 II. vl. 416-418. 

« II. xxiv. 16. * Od. xxll. 412. 

» II. xxiv. 608. « Od. ill. 48. 

7 W. E. Otadfltone, Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age, 
Oxford. 1868, il. 486. 

S Kx 201 a 2288, Lv 19 »a. 

e Rep. II. 877, 883 ; cf. Pindar, 01 1. 36. Rep. y. 466. 

11 Wmirn MeUter, tr. T. Oarlvle, London, 1874, vol. lii. ch. x. 

ia Time ami Tide, Letter xvi. 9 96. 
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egoUni, or the all-round development of our powers, 

* for no man can venerate himself.* ^ 

4. Growth and decline of re7erence«~>The thesis 
maintained by Macaulay, in his essay on Milton, 
that, * as civilization advances, rioetry almost neces- 
sarily declines,’^ may he thought applicable to this 
virtue. We should not, however, identify rever- 
ence with the spirit of superstition and submission 
chavacteiitftio of a time when ideas and institutions 
were not called in question, and when habits of 
deference prevailed. In the ferment of modem 
conditions, and as the result of the revolutionary, 
democratic, and levelling spirit that has intmd^ 
everywhere, old forms or reverence inevitably dis- 
appear. A type of goo<lnes8 once so simple and 
attractive seems left behind. 

*ItB niOBt beautiful displays are not in nations like the 
Americans or the modem French, who have thrown theinseivus 
most fully into the tenden<;ie 8 of the age, but rather in secluded 
regions like Styria or the Tyrol.’ ^ 

Kecent observers have noticed the increasing part 
played by religion in the growth of the sooial 
organism. 

*A pre|.K)nderatlng element in the tyi^ of character which 
the evolutionary forces at work In human society are slowly 
developing, would appear to be the sense of reverence.' 

Science may thus take the place of superstition in 
upholding this virtue. How far mi.sgovernment 
in Europe has destroyed this faculty in the very 
classes tlmt nee<l it most is a serious que.stion.^ 

'Thoughtful Americans have said, that, amid all the material 
greatiicNs of their country— and it is siitflclently astonishing— 
their gravest anxiety for her future is caused by the absence 
of reverence among all clanscs of her people.*^ 

This danger is not confined to one country. The 
fault of democracy, according to Lord Money, has 
been that it did not always fool or show reverence. 

5. Reverence in some of its relationships.— Some 
typos of excellence, like certain flowers, are in- 
tolerant of others in their neighbourhood, but this 
virtue fosters the best qualities. 

{a) Reverence and truth, — Mt is the penalty of 
grcatnc.ss that its form shoubl outlive its substance : 
that gilding and trappings should remain w'hen 
that which they were meant to deck and clothe 
has departed.’ ’ Tnie reverence should cease using 
empty ceremonies and sounding titles, when they 
are out of touch with reality. Kant, in heralding 
the ago of criticism, rightly saw that the greatest 
subjects, including religion and laws, could not 
claim respect unless they stood the test of free and 
thorough examination. The Arian theologians, in 
their contest with Athanasius, made reverence a 
pretext for adhering to their views of the divine 
unity and immutability. We should not trade 
upon this virtue in carrying on controversy. 

‘ After all the greatest reverence is due to truth.^** 

(6) Reverence and /ow.— Newman, whose ecclesi- 
astical instinct may have exaggerated the irajmrt- 
ance of the feelings and objects of awe and venera- 
tion, says truly : ‘ No one really loves another, 
who does not feel a certain reverence toward, s him.’ • 
Dante saw in Beatrice not only a figure that 
excited his senses but also an ideal that drew forth 
his highest faculties. Hence his resolve to wait 
and write something worthy of her, and his re- 
cognition of the law that * love intends the welfare 

* Martineau'^i, 11. Ifll. 

3 Critical and Historical Kasaya^ Lomlon, 1874, p. 8 . 

8 W, E. H. Ijecky, History of Jslurvpsnn Morals*^, London, 
1888, i. 148. For a different estimate of the superstitious 
reverence noted by a traveller In the Tyrol cf. S. A. Brooke, 
Life and Uttera of F. W. /to&rrtson, Ijondon, 18fl6, ch. 111. 

4 B. Kidd. Social Evolution, London, 1894, p. 287. 

» Ruskin, The Crown of WiM Olive, leot. iv. B 187. 

8 II. P. Llddon, Saatcr in St. Pawa, new. ed., London, 1892, 
p. 827. 

7 . 1 . Brvee, The Holy Roman En^rel, London, 1880, ch. xlx. 

p. 866 . 

8 Locke, Easay Ctmeeming Human Hndiratandinff, bk. 1. 
ch. Iv. fi 23. 

• Parochial and Plain Sermons, I. 304. 
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mainly of the thing it loves.’ ^ To veil some things 
is to ennoble them, and in literature and life w^e 
may desecrate truth and love by too familiar 
handling of them. 

(c) Reverence and character, — The worth of re- 
verence is to l>e weighed by the worth of those 
whom we think deserving of it. It is a sure index 
of the moral value of any society. The Christian 
rule, ‘ Honour all men ’ (1 P 2*’), is to be follow ed, 
but with discrimination. Our appreciation wmI) 
vary with varying forms of excellence. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne’s picture of l*uriian New England 
recalls admirably how the settler in that old day, ‘while still 
the faculty and necessity of reverence were strong In him, 
bestowed It on the white hair anci venerable brow of age ; on 
long-tried integrity ; on solid wisdom and sad-colored exwri- 
ence ; on endowments of that grave and weighty order which 
gives the idea of pernmnent'e, and comes under the general 
definition of respectability. '3 

A society in which the ruling types arc of this 
sort is healthy and progres.sivG. Character thrives 
best in an atmosphere of appreciation, and while, 
as Dr. Johnson said, we cannot pay ‘ civilitie.** to a 
nonentity,* it always docs a man good to show him 
respect. 

Litkrati'RX.— I n a<ldiUon to works cited above, see artt. in 
Grimm-Thayer’s Lrxiion\ DCG ii. 627; OKD, a.v.\ R, C. 
Trench, Synonyms of the. 21 IjOtidon, 1876, 5 19 ; J. Adam, 
The Religious Tfochera of Greses (OxHotA LectnrcH), Edinburgh, 
1908; F. Paulsem of Ethics, tr. F. Thilly, Ixmdun, 

1899, pp. 431-438; T. G. Rooper, School and Homs Life, do. 
1896 (opening lecture, ‘ Reverence or the Ideal In Education ') ; 
J. S. Simon, Ths Three Reverences (Addresses to (Jirls), do. 
1889; J. H. Newman, Parochial and Plain Sermons, do. 1808, 

L 296-308; Phillips Brooks, The Light of the World, do. 1891, 
pp. 263-269 ; T. G. Selby, Lesson of a Dilemma, do. 1893, pp. 
123-144: G. H. Morrison, Flood-lHde, do. 1901, pp. 108-114; 
W. M. Macgregor.Nrwieo/God’j* Miniatrics, Edinburgh, 1910, 
p. 175; C. Lamb, Essays of Elia (*Mo<lern (lallantry ’); T. 
Carlyle, Hiscdlaneona Essays, liOndon, 1872, vii, 169-198 
(‘Inaugural Address’); J. Brown, Uorce Suhsecivaa, Srd ser., 
Edinburgh, 1882, pp. 177-197 (‘Thackeray’s Death '—instances 
of ' his reverence and godly tear ’) ; Tennyson, in Menumam ; 
M. Arnold, Rugby Chapel. W. M. ItANKIN. 

REVIVALS OF RELIGION.- 1 . Periodicity 
in religious life. — It does not require mueli ob- 
servation to bo assured that the course of religion, 
in either the individual or the cominuniby. Is not 
uniform, but has its ups and downs, its season.s of 
greater and le.ss intensity. To what these varia- 
tions are due may be a deep question ; but tlmt 
they occur is a fact lying on the surface. There 
are times of flood-tide in the soul, which are accom- 
panied with great happiness and leave a deep im- 
pression on the memory, and there are seasons in 
the life of the Church when there are given from 
on high what the Scripture call.s ' showers of blos.s- 
ing.’ Tho psychology of the liiiiiian spirit may 
have its ow’n reckoning to render for such pheno- 
mena ; blit in the Inst resort they are to bo traced 
to the Spirit of God, blowing where it listcth. 

One cause of revival is to bo found in personali- 
ties of original religious genius. Such were, in the 
OT, Moses, Samuel, Hezekiah, Ezra, and the like, 
with each of whom a rise in the tide is connected. 
But there was provision made in the ei'onomy of 
that period for bringing crowds together, with 
their minds bent on religious excrcise-s, at the 
annual feasts. The Feast of Tabernacles especi- 
ally, with its booths of green brandies, must nave 
resembled a camp-meeting. In the NT the public 
ministries of John the Baptist, Jesus, and St. 
Paul exhibited many features always associated 
with revivals. The book of Acts can hardly be 
understood by a reiuler who has never lived in a 
revival, but every eliapter contains notices and ex- 
pre8.sions which api)cal to the experience of one 
who h.as. 

Many Church historians have observeil a rhythm 
in the successive periods, like wave following on 
wave. Thus the elevation of the Apostolic Age 
1 Purgatorio, canto xvll. 

3 The Scarlet Letter, ch. xxH. {Works, Boston, 1884, v. 283). 
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was followed by the depreBsion of the subseqaent 
period ; the intellectual and spiritual ffreatnesa of 
the age of the Christological Gouncils formed a 
contrast to tlic dark age which followed, though 
the latter was illuminated also by the work of tlie 
groat missionaries; the age of the Crusades and 
the friars was one of greatness in many directions, 
but it was followed by two centuries of disintegra- 
tion. 

2 . The Puritan awakening. —In writing the 
history of Protestantism, Domer divides the cen- 
turies into three revivals— that of the Reformation, 
that of Pietism, and that of Evangelicalism. 
Puritanism {q.v,) might be described as a season 
of wide-spread revival in England ; and no l^etter 
representative of its operation could be named 
than Richard Baxter, who, in The Reformed Pastor 
( 1656) and his autobiography {Reliqutce BaxteriancB^ 
1606), has left an incomparable record of the 
methods by wdiich ho mode the field of labour in 
which he was settled to rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. When he went to Kidderminster, only two 
or three families in each street had domestic wor- 
ship, but, before his work was finished, not more 
than two or three in a street were without it. He 
anticipated the methods of modern revivalists — or, 
rather, invented something better — by getting his 
people to visit him, family by family, at the manse, 
ami confide to liim the secrets of their spiritual 
condition, so that ho could apply the best advice 
to every case. As ho was zealous in recommend- 
ing his methods to other ministers, his example 
created wide-spread imitation. 

One of the men of the Second Refonnation in 
Scotland, John Livingstone, was privileged to 
witness such an awakeninf^ under his ministry as 
has ever since, in his native land and beyond it, 
kept alive a spirit of expectancy in preachers of 
the gospel. When assisting at a communion season 
at the kirk of Shotts, he preached at an extempor- 
ized gathering on the Monday after, and was the 
means of the conversion of about 500 persons, 
whoso subsequent life made them a leaven in the 
neighlM)urliood to which they belonged. About 
the same time another divine of great learning and 
fine character, David Dickson, w'as the principal 
instrument in a movement in the west of Scotland 
to which was given by opponents the nickname of 
‘the Stewarton sickness.' This epithet was due 
to certain physical phenomena accompanying the 
spiritual impre.ssions, of which Dickson himself, 
however, made nothing, bein']; doubtful whether 
they might not be the work of the enemy, to dis- 
credit the movement. 

The effects of Puritanism were not conhned to 
England, and Holland especially participated in 
the blessing through the presence of exiled Puritans 
in its pulpits and university chairs. A quickening 
of spiritual life ensued, especially in the universi- 
ties, one of the features of which was the holding 
of prayer -meetings among the students. The same 
feature appeared in the revival, bearing the name 
of Pietism ( 7 . 1 ’.), which 0 (;curred soon after in 
Germany in connexion with tlie labours of such 
men as Spener, Prancke, and Bengel. Spener 
gave the name of collegia pietatis to the meetings, 
at which laymen wore encouraged to speak and 
take part in prayer, and these exercises he re- 
gardoa os manifestations of the spiritual priesthood 
of all believers, which Luther had proclaiiiied but 
the Lutheran Church had forgotten. A develop- 
ment of revivalism in several ways uniqiie was due 
to the activity of Count Zinzendorf, founder 
of the Moravian Church (see art. Moravians). 
In origin, however, it was closely connected with 
the movement under Spener, ana it had a direct 
and determining influence on the origin of Method- 
ism (q.v.) ; for not only John Wesley himself, but 


his brother Charles and his friend George White- 
field, were converted under Moravian influences. 
Zinzendorf B piety was of a brighter type than that 
of Spener, and this was manifested particularly in 
the cultivation of hymn-singing, which has been 
one of the marks of all modern revivals. 

3 . The Evai^elical revival.— What Puritanism 
ave to the Continent in the movements just 
escribed came back to England in the vaster move- 
ment of Methodism, of w'hich the primary spring 
is to be sought in the thorough conversion of its 
leaders. These men felt themselves to be the 
depositories of a truth so divine and blessed that 
they could not keep it to themselves or conhne 
their preaching of it within the bounds of a parish. 
In the spirit of Him who said that they that are 
whole have no need of n physician, but they that 
are sick, they flun^ themselves on the most wicked 
and degraded portions of the population, and, when 
churches were refused to them or proved too small 
to hold the crowds, they went to the open air. 
Recognizing the obligation of all to whom tho 
joyfm sound had come with power to transmit 
the deposit to others, they employed a ministry 
beyona that of the regularly educated and ordaineii, 
and demanded tho witness-bearing, by word and 
life, of all to whom the secret of the Lord had been 
revealed. This is tho most fruitful of all the ideas 
of the revival ; notliing has so delayed the evan- 

olization of the world as the notion that the work 
elongs only to an official class ; and there is no 
reason to hope that the world will ever be won to 
Christianity on these terms. It is through the 
operation of the truer view that legions of Sabbath 
School teachers have been won for the service of 
the Church. 

I'he Evangelical revival came to Wales through 
the ministry of Whitefield himself and the simul- 
taneous but independent efforts of such natives ns 
Howel Harris and Daniel Rowlands, and it found 
in the Welsh temperament a congenial soil. It 
entered Scotland through a thorough change taking 
place in the soul of Thomas Chalmers ( 7 . 1 ’.), in 
whose big brain and heart it obtained the assurance 
of diffusion through tlie country. His associates 
in the ecclesiastical struggle which led to the 
Disruption were keenly interested in revival 
work. While Robert Murray McCheyne, e.g.^ 
was absent in Palestine, in quest of a site hir a 
Jewish mission about to be founded by the Churcli 
of Scotland, a revival broke out in his congrega- 
tion at Dundee under the ministry of his locum 
teiienSf William Burns, subsequently the famous 
Cliina missionary, and it continued to tlio end of 
McChoyno’s life. Horatius Bonar, subsequently 
noted as a hymn- writer, republished in 1845 a work 
on revivals originally issued in 1754 by John Gillies 
of Glasgow, under the thWaoi Historical Collections 
relating to Renmrkahle Periods of the Success of 
the Gospelf and brought it down to date, inserting 
not a few letters from friends of his own about 
hopeful movements in their narishos at the time. 
Another member of the McCheyne circle, A. N. 
Somerville of Glasgow, developed in later life into 
a modern apostle, going round the world as an 
evangelist and succeeding in delivering bis testi- 
mony even in such unlikely quarters as Berlin 
and Petrograd. The anticipations of revival 
mentioned in the work of Bonar had become more 
general, as time went on ; and it was in answer to 
wide-spread prayer that, in the years 1869 and 
1860, times of blessing were experienced in many 
different parts of the three kingdoms. Ireland wm 
the first part visited ; and a classical record of this 
movement will be found in the work of an Irishman, 
William Gibson’s Year of Grace (Edinburgh, 1860), 

4. Work of D. L. Moody.— Still more extensive 
was the work of the American evangelist, D. L. 
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Moody, in 1873-76, 1881-83, 1891-92. He was 
thirty-aix years of age, a layman, without unl> 
versity education, practically unknown, when he 
appeared in Edinburgh in the end of 1873 ; only a 
few ministers interested in such work h^ been 
informed of his successful efforts in the north of 
England, and, having gone there to see and hear 
him, they extended to him an invitation to come 
to Ed inburgh . But it was not long before Scotland 
becailie aware that it had found an evangelist 
whom it could take to its heart, and, before the 
year ended, the whole country was full of the 
rumour of what was going on in the coital. He 
had brought with him a coadjutor, Ira D. Sankey, 
who * sang the gospel’ to his own accompaniment 
on an American organ, those being novelties at 
the time and forming an element of attractiveness. 
But it was soon manifest that the centre of power 
was the evangelist himself. He was of stout and 
heavy build, yet full of activity and business 
capacity, lie hod the shrewdest perception of 
character, and knew how to utilize all available 
forces. He held throe meetings a day— ono at 
noon for prayer, testimony, and praise; a Bible- 
reading in the afternoon for the building up of 
Christians ; and an evangelistic meeting at night. 
y rom the first these were well attended, and soon 
every meeting was crowded, wlierever he went. 
His doctrine had a wide range, not omitting the 
sterner aspects of truth, but culminating in the 
love of God. There was not much eloouence, but 
unfailing freshness, the most rcmarkaole feature 
being abundance of illustrations, drawn not from 
nature or art or literature, but from his own ex- 
perience in dealing with human beings. He had 
the power of attracting young men and inspiring 
hero-worship; and, as there happened to be a 
theological college next door to tiie place whore 
most of the meetings were held, the students not 
only assisted in the inquiry meetings but carried 
the news of what was going on to all uarts of the 
country, and so prepared the wav for tne visits of 
the evangelist to other places. Moody angled for 
decisions at the close of bis addresses with remark- 
able tenderness and skill, but he did not put undue 
pressure on any to make known their anxiety. 
There were no physical manifestations of any 
kind, and he exhibited promptitude and sometimes 
not a little humour in restraining attempts at 
extravagance. He was singularly free from the 
weaknesses sometimes imputed to men of his class, 
such as personal vanity and love of money. He 
seemed to bo always sensible that he owed his 
opportunity to tlio labours of the regular ministry 
before him in the field, as well as that the per- 
petuity of his work would depend on the sympathy 
and fiaelity of the same lalwurers in the field after 
he had left. Though ultimately a Pactolus for 
liim and his colleague began to flow from the sale 
of hymn-books, bis unselfishness had been fully 
established before he became aware of this, and he 
ma.de an unselfish use of the riches flowing from 
this source, devoting large sums to the equipment 
of colleges for young men and women which he 
opened in his native place in later life. The 
classes chiefly affected by his mission were not the 
oor and ignorant, though these ultimately bene- 
ted largely from the labours of those in whom 
the desire for altruistic effort had been begotten, 
but those who, though connected with churches, 
were still undecided and living a prayerless and 
worldly life. Such, however, are perhaps the 
proper subiects of a revival ; and the power of a 
revivalist lies in the summons to them to bring 
their conduct into harmony with their convictions. 
Tlie remark is often quoted of some one who said 
that Moody was the biggest * human ’ he had ever 
met, and this is an estimate whicli would commend 


itself to those who were acquainted with him. 
But it was an afterthought : at the time the pre- 
vailing impression was the sense of a movement 
directed from above, in which all the human 
agencies concerned were swallowed up and for- 
gotten. 

Among the students of the New College who 
assisted Moody in Edinburgh the one destined to 
prove most useful was Henry Drummond, wlio for 
years accompanied the American evangelists from 
one groat city to another, devot ing himself especi- 
ally to meetings for young men, in the manage- 
ment of which he unfolded qualities of raie 
distinction. When settled subsequently as pro- 
fessor of Natural Science in Glasgow, he became an 
evangelist to the universities of Scotland, working 
cbieny in Edinburgh, where his labours were facili- 
tated and seconded by Principal Sir William Muir, 
Sir Alexander Simpson, and other members of the 
faculties. He succeeded in winning for religion a 
new place in the universities of liTs native land, 
the cnange being einl>odicdin the Chrisliun Unions 
established within their walls. Bis evangelistic 
labours on behalf of young men, and especially 
students, extended all over the world ; an(l at ono 
time he found a remarkable entrance for the 
evangelistic message among the urijier classes of 
London society. Between him and Moody there 
subsisted a beautiful and lifelong friendsliip ; and, 
when the younger man was charged with heretical 
views, tlie older constantly declared that he had 
listened to his friend far oftener than had his 
accusers, but bad never heard from him anything 
with which he did not agree. 

$. Welsh revival of 190 ^- 06 .— In 1004 a revival 
of great intensity occurred in Wales and lasted for 
about two years. It seemed almost to rise out of 
the grouna, so little was it the result of definite 
teaching and so primitive wore the forms in whiiili 
emotion exhibited itself ; yet it had wide-spriMid 
practical effects of the most definite kind, such as 
the diminution of drunkenness, the abandonment 
of feuds, and the restitution of property. It sub- 
sided, however, as unaccountably as it arose, and 
for its promoters there was not a little disillusion- 
ment. A French student of religions psychology, 
Henri Buis of Moiitaubnn, was so affected by the 
rumours reaching him that he visited the scenes of 
revival, thoroughly investigating everything, in- 
cluding certain occult physical manifestations, and 
the results were embodied in a large work entitled 
Lc Riveil an Pays dc Ualles (Paris, 1906), as well 
a.s a subsequent volume entitled Quelqvps Reflexions 
sur la jtsyclwlogh des reveils (do. 190C). In the 
latter much use is made of the crowd -psychology 
of his countryman, Gabriel Tarde ; and it would 
be a singular fact if tlie best literary monument of 
the Welsh revival should in future liavo to be 
sought in a foreign language. 

6 , American revivals.— -America is the land of 
revivals. Nowlierc else luvvo these been so fre- 
rment os in the United States ; nowhere else have 
tlie Churches owed to them so much of their in- 
crease and prosperity ; and nowhere else have they 
been aubiected to so much philosophical and theo- 
logical aiscussion. It is to the atmosphere of 
revival in which they live and move that American 
thinkers ow'o the position of pre-eminence in reli- 
gious psychology concetled to thorn even by the 
Germans ; and it is not surprising that the Ameri- 
can book wdiieh has attained most notability 
throughout the world since the Ijeginning of the 
century should be of tliis type, William James’s 
Varieties of Religious Experience (London and New 
York, 1902). 

What is known as * the Great A w'akcning ’ l)egan 
in 1734, and broke out again in 1740 at Northamp- 
ton, Mass., under the preaching of Jonathan 
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EdwarclH («/. v. ), pastor in the Congregational Church 
of the place, and it extended through the greater 
part of New England, George Whitelield, from 
England, being one of those who assisted in the 
later stages. It began with Edwards preaching a 
series of sermons in which attention was concen- 
trated on sin, with the purpose of awakening the 
conscience ; and the power of producing deep con- 
viction of personal guilt remained one of the lead- 
ing fcatirres of his ministry. But he was a man of 
high character and philosophioal grasp, to whom 
his countrymen fondly look back as tneir deepest 
thinker in theology. Ho was the author of numer- 
ous works, most of which were connected with the 
revival, and one of them is a classic, A Treatise 
concerning Ueligious Affections (1746), being written 
to show which features of the prevalent excitement 
were healthy and ought to be encouraged, and which 
were morbid and ne^od to be restnuned. He fell 
out with liis people over the question of debarring 
the unworthy from tho Lorers Table and had to 
quit the place ; but he finished his course in honour 
us president of Princeton College. 

Times unfavourable to religion followed in con- 
nexion with the War of Independence ; but, about 
the turn of tho century, chiefly through tho preach- 
ing of James McGready and two brothers of the 
name of Melilee, a remarkable awakening passed 
through the Cumberland country in Kentucky and 
Tennessee— a region which had long been notorious 
for irreligion and violence. Taking place in such 
a population, assembled in huge camp-meetings, it 
was attended with physical manifestations of a 
remarkable order, which, under the name of * bodily 
exorcises,’ are fully described in a curious but 
obviously well-informed article in the Princeton 
Theological Essays (Ist ser., New York, 1846, 
Edinburgh, 1856), under the title of ‘ Bodily Effects 
of Religious hkeitoment.’ To those the leaders of 
the movement do not appear to have attached 
undue importance, but such experiences must have 
produced among the masses of the people an over- 
powering sense of supernatural agency. Similar 
phenomena have often since appeared, but they 
tend to diminish before tho advance of education. 

When Timothy Dwight, in 1796, became presi- 
dent of Yale College, religion among the professors 
and students was at a very low ebb ; but, under his 
powerful preaching from the pulpit of the college 
chapel, revivals took place again and again among 
tho students ; and, it is said, no fewer than seven- 
teen such visitations could be counted in the course 
of a century. Ever since, such movements in 
colleges have been a prominent feature of the 
revivalism of tho country ; and E. D. Starbuck, in 
his Psychology of Religion (London, 1899), has 
thereby been led to connect conversion with the 
physiological changes of puberty. Certainly there 
are attinities between religion and the awakening 
of tho youthful mind to such sentiments as patriot- 
ism and altruism ; but in some at least of the 
American revivals, such as that conducted by 
C. G. Finney, the average age of the converts was 
much more mature. The Young Men’s Christian 
Association has obtained in American universities 
a position of great importance, its building being 
generally on tho campus and forming the socied 
centre of the place ; and this has afforded oppor- 
tunities of a unique description for the diffusion of 
religious sentiments among the student body. 

The Irish revival of 1859, above referred to, was 
an importation from tho United States, where it 
had been prevalent for two years previously ; and 
of course Moody had learned his methods in his 
own country before coming to the British Isles. 
But his success in the old country gave him a 
standing in his own land such as no evangelist 
before him had enjoyed, and he was going up and 


down the States evangelizing till his death. Nearly 
all the evangelists who have since come into promi- 
nence, such as O. F. Pentecost, B. F. Mills, R. A. 
Torrey, J. W. Chapman, and W. A. Sunday, may 
be looked upon as his disciples and imitators, 
though some of them have developed novel methods 
in certain directions, such as awakening interest 
before their arrival, uniting the religions forces 
of the place for a general effort, securing the 
public testimony of converts, and getting the 
results which liave been harvested well preserved 
after their <leparture. While Moody was attended 
only by a single coadjutor, the more successful of 
these recent men move from place to place with a 
following of something like a aozen, ready for every 
kind of assistance such as secretarial worlc, singing, 
advertising, and the rest. 

7 . Horace Bushnell’s protest— This triumphant 
progress of revivalism in the United States did not 
take place ^vithout challenge. Certain denomina- 
tions held aloof, especiiuly the Episcopalian, 
although the ^ missions ’ carried on in rocont times 
not only among Episcopalians but even among 
Roman Catholics may be regarded as a concession 
to the popularity and utility of methods which 
these booies have been slow to acknowledge. 
Almost exactly a centu^ after the appearance of 
Jonathan Edwards’ classical work mentioned above 
there was published by another minister of the 
same denomination, Horace Bushnell (7.V.), a book, 
Christian Nurture (Hartford, U.S.A., 1847), which 
traversed the prevailing practice in thoroughgoing 
fasliion ; and, though small in bulk, this is one of 
the great works of American theology. Bushnell 
was not opposed to revivals as such ; indeed, he 
had taken part in them and had, at a not very 
tender age, passed through a marked conversion 
himself. But he was irritated by the dis|>osition 
in multitudes to assume that nothing could be 
ha])pening in religion unless a revival were going 
on, oy the exaggerated importance ascribed to con- 
version, as if it were the only religious experience, 
and by tlie invasion of the sacredness of personality 
in certain practices of the revivalists. ^ He charged 
revivalism with exaggerated individualism, no 
comprehension being displayed for the functions 
of tiie Church, the family, and the State, or for 
the significance of baptism among the experiences 
of life. He struck at the very heart of the system 
by maintaining that, normmly, those who have 
had the advantage of Christian culture in the home 
should grow up Christians, without requiring 
such a change as is insisted on in revivals. Bush- 
nell’s strong point was never the evidence from 
Scripture, and he did not do full justice to the 
teacning of our Lord Himself on the new birth, on 
taking up the cross, and on making confession 
before men. When it is to experience that the 
appeal is made, opinions may differ widely as to 
tno proportion of those receiving a Christian train- 
ing who subsemiently appear as undeniably Christ- 
ian, but it would be a fatal mintako not to recognize 
that multitudes of those who have enje^ea the 
best of nurture grow up alienated from God and 
with their heart in the world ; and these are the 
proper subjects of a revival. To regard as true 
Christians all who have undergone such rites as 
baptism and confirmation is to be content with a 
nominal and Pharisaic type of Christianity. The 
communication of religion from the outside through 
tradition and instruction is not enough without a 
reaction from within by the personality itself and 
a grasping of the truth oy the mind’s own activity. 
Bushnell’s protest, however, enabled those ^ to 
breathe who had no story of their own conversion 
to tell ; and these have inolnded even prominent 
revivalists like Zinzendorf and Drummond. The 
test for every one is not whether at some past 
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moment he passed through a splrituai crisis, capable 
of being related as a testimony, but whether at 
the present moment he is nrejmred to receive the 
Saviour and to surrender all tollis love and service. 
There will always be minds to which catastrophic 
exj>eriences in religion are congenial and others to 
which the methods of nurture are more acceptable ; 
there is plenty of room within the Kingdom of 
(xod for work inspired by both of these ideals ; and 
with the progress of time each side may be trusted 
to understand the other better. 
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review of the latter in Princeton Theologicai Sasaya, 2nd ser., 
New York, 1847) ; A. Bruckner, Mrweckungabewt^ngtn : ihre 
Oeaeh, und ihre Fnieht /Ur die ehrietliehe Kirene, Uamburif, 
1009; J. W. Chapman, Present-Day Eoangelisin, New York, 
1903 ; R. A. Torrey, iJovf to condwt and promote a Stuxeaaful 
Revival^ Ohicago, 1006 ; Henry Ward Beecher. Leetvrea on 
Preaching, 2nd scr.. New York, 1873 ; J. Burns, Revivula, their 
TjOWS and Leadere, Ix)ndon, 1900; W. R. Inge, Christian 
Myatieim., do. 1899; James Stephen, Eaeaya in Eedeciaatieal 
B%ography^\ 2 vols., do. 1907 ; Lives of John Livingstone and 
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James Stalker. 

REVOLUTION.--8eo Rebellion. 

REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. — z. 
Preliminary. — In considering the attitude of the 
ethical or religious man, as such, towards rewards 
and ^mnishments, we are met at the outset with 
certain questions whicli involve the whole nature 
of law. Those thinkers, e.g. (nowadays fewer 
than formerly), who treat law in the Austinian 
fashion as an authoritative command, claiming a 
more or less unreasoning obedience, will natur^ly 
reduce to a minimum the potential inHuenco upon 
it of religion and ethics. In the famous phrase of 
Samuel Uorsloy, wo shall have nothing to do with 
the laws but to submit to them ; and the punish- 
ments and rewards assigned by them wo must 
accei)t with at least an external show of accommo- 
dation. On the other hand, it is a perfectly tenable 
position, and has indeed been maintained by some, 
that the infliction of punishment is not wmiissible 
to man, and least of all to the State. Those who 
hold this opinion point out, with much appearance 
of reason, that fallible humanity is incapable of 
exactly measuring the guilt of the criminal or of 
tracing the causes and eflects of the crime beyond 
its narrowest surroundings. For many, perhaps 
all, offences society itself, or the unreachable 
past, may well be far more responsible than the 
so-called offender— not to add that, in the words of 
Angelo in MeraHre for Mectsure,^ the jury often 
‘ may in the sworn twelve have a thief or two 
guiltier than him they try.’ For these and other 
reasons men of the most various religit)us views 
have deemed it nece.ssary to take pnishinent 
altogether out of the hands of erring human 

1 II. !. 20. 


tribunals. Some base their coiiclu.sion.s on on 
interpretation of certain words of Jesus ; of this 
class are Tolstoi and his followers. Others, like 
Kropotkin, taking an anarchistic view of the 
world, adapt their conception of punish iiiont to 
their general idea of the illegitimacy of all ordered 
government. Some bid us leave penalty to the 
divine court that cannot err ; others, rejecting all 
idea of the divine, see no reason on that account 
for subjecting the individual to the judgment of 
his fellows. 

In the opinion of the present writer these argu- 
ments admit of no direct ansNver ; they can only 
be met on the princinle of solvitur ambulando. 

* Common sense * (in the Aristotelian acceptation 
of the phrase as the general opinion of onligntened 
men) holds, and will apparently continue to hold, 
that one way to decrease crime is to punish it ; and 
it is only a small minority which holds that the 
sole legitimate way to decrease crimo is either to 
ignore it or to meet it by active benevolence or non- 
resistance. We are far from denying that the 
elimination of punishment may be considered a 
desirable ideal ; but a philosophy that is to have 
any practical value must take account of actually 
existing conditions ; and it is with these that the 
present ai'ticlo will mainly concern itself, leaving 
maxims of the kind duscrilied to play their part 
exclusively in the inward life. 

On the other hand, the Austinian tiieory seems 
to fail chiefly through not taking account of the 
fact that law, as an expression of one side of 
humanity, is a product of evolution, and cannot ^ 
understood witnout a consideration of its origin 
and growth in and through past ages. Therefore, 
although this historical aspect is fully dealt with 
in the artt. Crimes and Funishmknts, we shall 
keep it in view throughout this article ; for law, 
regarded as a growth, is at once seen to fall under 
the effective criticism of a constantly growing 
moral and religious feeling in the community, 

a. Basal elements of punishment— Law is the 
product of society, and, at least partially, of society 
in its religious aspect. 

* Those ways ol action,’ says Durkheim.l ' to which Bociety is 
strongly enough attached to impose them u|H)n its meiuben, 
are, by that very tact, marked with a distinctive sign provoca- 
tive of respect.’ 

Authority springs from social opinion : indeed, ‘ it 
might even oe asked whether all authority is not 
the daughter of opinion.’^ But society soon fiiuls 
that mere opinion will not exert suflicient autliority 
to influence all its niembors ; and the very earliest 
customary laws make us familiar witli sanctions 
and rewards,* runishment, whatever slnuie it 
may assume, is clearly seen to be an ovil.^ In the 
sense of penalty inflicted under the sancjtion of 
law, it has at least one of its roots in the primitive 
instinct of revenge, precisely a.s reward is partly 
based upon the primitive instinct of gratitude. 

* Revenge,’ said Bacon, * is a kind of wild justico ’ ; 
and conversely justice, in one of its most impor- 
tant aspects, is but a tamed and civilized revenge. 
Now revenge (y.v.), suporticially viewed, is a pure 
‘ evil * ; it seems to be nothing but the impulse to 
return blow for blow. Because you have been 
injured, anger prompts you to ensure that what- 
ever has injnrea you shall sufl'er in the same way 
and to the same extent. But it is not long before 
you discover a thousaml circum.stancos that may 
complicate this simplicity. In your anger you 
may easily deal a heavier blow tlian the one 
received. You may often wish to avenge tlie 
wrong, not of yoursmf, but of another. You may 

1 The Elementary Forma of the Religioua Life, p. 207. 

a lb. p. 208. 

8 By Rome the word ' sanction ' is made to Include rew'ards ; 
by others, such as Austin, it is used of penalty only. 

4 Hcntham, Works, 1. 3lK). 
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have to call in external aid in order to accomplish 
your revenge. You may be unable to reach your 
enemy, and you may uesire to attack some one 
else in his stead. Or, again, your injurer may 
retort to your reply, and an indefinite series of 
retaliations may be thus set up; nor is it by 
any means certain that the original ag^essor will 
ill the long run get the worst of it. Kevenge is 
thus perceived to have a very awkward tendency 
to defeat its own end. Yet, despite all this, the 
claim that he who injures another should receive 
at least an equal injury in return is by no means 
negligible. It is indeecf arguable that the straight 
hit from the shoulder is ethically more justifii^le 
than the cold-blooded infliction of a judicial 
sentence. Again, the frequent necessity of calling 
in outside aid tends to enlarge personal revenge 
into that wider emotion which, in its later develop- 
ments, becomes patriotism. The family, the tribe, 
the nation desire to inflict on a whole community 
a punishment for an injury done to a single 
member of their community ; and this is one ex- 
pression of that sense of solidarity which is the 
ultimate basis of ethics. Revenge, therefore, 
must by no means be treated as non-moral or even 
as non-religious. So soon as the mere application 
of the Ux talionis is perceived to be impossible ; so 
soon as the idea of vicarious action and of vicarious 
suflering enters in ; so soon as injuries to intangible 
values (such, e,g.^ as honour or reputation), wiiich 
cannot be assessed at a definite price, are taken 
into account ; so soon does the apparently non- 
moral principle of revenge take upon itself an 
ethical aspect. Without entering in detail into 
historical or anthropological qiie.stions,* we may 
safely assort that tnis primal instinct of human 
nature demands, in society as it is, not suppression 
or extinction, but regulation and limitation. 

We see in revenge the working of two impulses, 
anger and fear. Primarily, the return blow involves 

(a) an automatic reflex-action, (5) an attempt to clear 
danger out of the way. In both we have the germ 
of a moral feeling. In (n) wc see resentment, in 

(b) that demand for a free unfettered existence 
which is the condition of a moral life. Hence 
neither by legal codes, even the most humane and 
rational, nor by some of the most religious-minded 
of philosophers has the element of revenge been 
altogether ruled out. Thus of resentment 
Martineau observes that it is justified if ‘ it retains 
its primary form of legitimate instinct, without 
added taint of artificial malignity’;* and, while 
Sidgwick and John Grote* wish the desire to 
inflict pain to be diminished, thinkers so opposite as 
Stephen^ and Rickaby® see in that desire a 
perfectly legitimate emotion. Rickaby, indeed, 
representing a Roman Catholic point of view, is 
particularly strong on the point. 

*yongoanoo undouOTedly prompts to many oriines, but so 
doos the pasmon of lore. Doth are natural Impulses. It would 
■oarcely tie an exagf^eration to set down one third of human 
transgressions to love, and another third to revenge ; yet it is 
the abuse in each rase, not the use, that leads to sin.' 

Quoting A ristotle ® and Augustine,^ he points out 
the necessity of this retributive and retrospective 
element in justice. To Bentliam the matter 
appears in a different light ; but to him also that 
law is the best which secures that punishment and 
reward shall automatically follow nisobedienco and 
obedience ; thus to him one of the best of all laws 
was Burke’s famous Act regulating the payment, by 
the Loi-ds of the Trca.sury, of their own salaries 
out of the public funds— -an Act so drawn that the 
re(;oipt or the loss of the salary automatically 
followed care or neglect. Resentment, similarly, 

1 8ee again artt. Crimns akii PrviBUMRxra. 

* Typeg of Kthieal Thtory^, 11. 108. 3 Moral IdoaU, p. 264. 

4 Cr%m. Law o/ England, oh. Iv. p. 99. 

3 Moral VhUogovhy, p. 176 ft, « Rhet. i. x. 17. 

7 Stnn, 126, n. 6, on ue punishment of Judas. 


is the basis of that public opinion which is the 
automatic reward or punishment appropriate to 
the moral law.^ In fact, as this automatism is 
developed, it emerges into that lofty ethical oon^ 
ception in which the sin is viewed as its own 
punishment — a conception adumbrated by Origen,* 
and admirably exhn)ited by Martensen* and 
others; and one which lies at the base of the 
Divina Commedia, 

Nor is the other aspect of revenge, that of fear, 
without its distinctly ethical side. For this 
instinct of self-protection is inseparably linked 
with the group-instinct. 

* Pure anarchy or self-redress is qualified first by the sense 
of solidarity within the primary social unit.’-* 

Fear leads to the search for help ; and without 
this sense of solidarity no truly ethical emotion 
can arise. It leads, first, to preferential group- 
treatment, the typical instance of which is tlie 
blood-feud. Of tins examples still remain in the 
Corsican vendettas and in the so-called punitive 
expe<Utions against * inferior ’ races, the object of 
which is to exact the blood of many * inferiors’ 
for that of one or tw’o of the ‘ superior ’ race. This 
example is by itself suificient to show that pre- 
ferential group- treatment may act to depress as 
well as to neignten the moral standard. It makes, 
on the one hand, for an enlarged and enormously 
powerful selfishness, and, on the other, for a sense 
of obligation beyond oneself; it makes alike for 
privilege and for brotherhood. It is, of course, 
the root-principle of ‘civilization’; but it has not 
always meant moral advance. 

E.g., ' ul lowur levels of Havage society, ptiuishmeni has some 
proportion to the offence. It is at higher levels, in barbaric 
ana despotic societies, that punishment is most cruel and dis- 
proportionate. ' ® * Increasing severity bos been a characlerlstie 
of European legislation up to quite modern times.' 3 

The treatment of the slave as a ohaitel, again, 
is largely due to the solidarity of the free popula- 
tion. And, as * civilization ’ advances, certain 
crimes develop which were unknown to earlier 
stages of the world. 

Yet, on a larger view, these drawbacks are seen 
to exhibit the power of morality in a clearer light. 
It was the reeuiziRion that a slave had no rights 
that led to the movement for his emancipation 
and, as Maine point.s out,® the colossal frauds of 
modern times merely show how the bad faith of 
the few is facilitated by the confidence given and 
deserved by tlie many. Ancient Roman law 
recognized only one form of dishonesty, namely, 
theft. English law punishes defaulting trustees. 
But it would be a groat mistake to conclude that 
the ancient Romans practised a higher morality 
than ourselves. 

And, indeed, the principle of discrimination 
which leads to these evils leads also to immense 
good. The bounds of the group or clan, e.g.^ 
cannot remain rigid. For all sorts of reasons they 
are constantly altering. Outlaws from other 
groups are admitted ; whole clans unite for con- 
venience or for protection. Judah admits into its 
ranks the Caleoite or the Jerahmeelite ; Rome 
confers its citizenship on the Gaul and the 
Spaniard. When once, for any reason, you have 
conceded privileges to your group, it is always 
open to you to draw an outsider within the sacred 
fence; and he then receives the privileges from 
which he was excluded. Indeed, the very fact 
that a group has been formed involves to some 

1 Cr. Pollock, Euayt in Juritprudenu and Ethics. 

3 De Princ. ii. x. 4 (Ante-Nioene Library, x. 140). 

* Christian Ethics, p. 869 ff. 

4 Hobhouse, Morals in Evolution, p. 180. 

3 Art. Grimm ako Fumibiimkxts (Primitive and Savage), vol. 
iv. p. 249». 

* Jf/Ll87. 

T See van Nem Myers, History as Past Ethics, p. 208. 

8 Ancient Law, p. 821. 
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extent the breakdown of the solely self-regarding 
emotions ; the croup may, it is true, have been 
formed through nate or fear of another ^onp, but 
it necessarily induces self-sacriiice on the part of 
those who join it ; and self-sacriilce, once set in 
motion, has a tendency to enlarge itself. From 
the conception of love of a neighl^ur and helper, 
the step iH possible, and even likely, to love of a 
stranger. Opportunities of such a step constantly 
arise: old enmities may be forgotten under the 
stress of circumstances, and, once forgotten, they 
are not always renieiubered again. Normans and 
English, were fused into one by the Fron^ih 
wars. 

This fluidity in the boundary of the group leads 
not only to a constantly-changing conception of 
political duty generally, but specially to an 
infinite complexity and variety in the ideas of 
punishment and reward. Anger and fear are 
subject to constant modifications under the influence 
of affection or love; and a new line of ethical 
growth is seen emerging under that influence. To 
take a simple examine : when it is perceived that 
it is on the whole advantageous to the community 
to allow the slave, who' has hitherto been a 
chattel, to work for a reward, the community is 
on the way towards a recognition of the slave’s 
rights, and wc are not surprised to find a class 
of manumitted slaves appearing in its midst. 
Similarly with the criminal. At the first moment 
of anger he is thought of merely as an object to be 
hurt or destroyed ; but, when it is realized that he 
too may have nis utilities— that in fact it may be 
undesirable utterly to cast him out — then we find 
all sorts of precautions taken to prevent his hasty 
destruction. Thus arise the cities of refuge, 
trials by ordeal, sanctuaries, advocates, ‘the 
King’s Mercy,’ until ultimately we reach the 
whole apparatus devised by a Beccaria and worked 
by a Howard for the elimination of any suffering 
over and above what is necessary for the public 
safety. liove has begun to work ; the criminal is 
recognized as a member, if an erring member, of 
the group ; and, indeed, the principle entered 
fairly early into the social order. For a long time 

f )ast some tribes, and almost all organized States, 
lave reserved a prerogative of pardon, lodged in 
the chief magistrate, the purpose of which is to 
cast the tegis of protection over the criminal him- 
self, as one who, despite his lapse, may yet be of 
service to the community. This gradual enlarge- 
ment of the social group to include within it those 
who were formerly shut out is part of a general 
movement on tlie part of the group to assume 
resi)on8ibility over a wider and wider area ; and 
there seems to bo no limit to the growth of this 
tendency. Already we see the State throwing its 
shield over children, imbeciles, and the lower 
animals ; it has long protected the alien ; and where 
it will stop none can say. In the 20th century 
movement for penal reform the scieidific and the 
iiunianitarian lines are seen to converge ; and the 
tendency is to transform mere punishment into a 
converting discipline, beneficial alike to State and 
to individual. 

To the two elements of anger and fear, then, 
that are involved in the primary conception of 
punishment we must now add a third, which tends 
ever to become the dominant one— that of ailection 
or love. 

3. Manifestation of these elements in modern 
theories of punishment.— Inheriting the tradition 
of these three emotions of anger, fear, and affec- 
tion, the modem State, more or less consciously, 
applies them in its system of punishment. It is 
true that the ethical element is not always promi- 
nent in the application of law to practice ; but the 
three aims of punishment as so far understood 


(retributive, deterrent, and reformatory) neverthe- 
less underlie our criminal law, and the tendency 
is for the ethical aspect gradually to assume a 
dominant position. 

'As social order,* says Hobhouse, 'evolves an independent 
organ for the adlustment of disputes and the prevention of 
crliiie, the ethical idea becomes separated out from the con- 
flicting passions which are its earlier husk.* 1 

The judge has before him, at least theoretically, 
the accuser, the community, an<l the accused, each 
of them preferring a claim. These claims (though 
not alw'ays in oractice separable) may bo rouglily 
defined as (a) tiie indignation of the accuser, (b) the 
fears of the community, (c) the appeal of the accused 
to consideration ns a member of a group united by 
solidarity of interest and good-will. Tliese claims 
correspond alike to the throe primary emotions 
and to the three aims of punislinicnt. But the 
fact that the three claimants are not left to them- 
selves to settle the dispute brings to light a fourth 
clement. For, although it miglit at lirst glance 
appear that tlie judge is merely the reiuescntative 
of the community as against accuser and accused, 
yet this is not really so ; he is the representative, 
not of one party, hut of all the tiiree ; and his task 
is to apportion the relative values of the three 
claims. Thus, with the calling in of an outsider ns 
arbitrator, there is a notable development, which 
(despite strong arguments that might be brought 
forward on the other side) seems on the wliolo to 
mark an ethical advance. In the first place, to 
adiust the demands of the emotions reason is 
called in as umpire ; and reason, in the lino phrase 
of Milton, is the law of law itself. Again, the 
presence of this umpire assures finality ; Uie cause 
18 brought to some sort of conclusion. And, 
thirdly, a power is brought into play of the highest 
ethical importance— the jKiwer of leadership in 
tbinf's of the mind. It was thus that Deborah, by 
judging Israel under her palm-tree, acquired that 
capacity and infiuence which enabled her to rescue 
her country from the oppressor. In a well-known 
passage Maine describes how, in the early days of 
Homo, a vir pietate gravis may have first come to 
intervene as arbitrator in disputes. Passing acci- 
dentally by, he is asked to decide the case ; a sum 
of money is staked on the decision ; and at the 
close the loser pays the sum, not as a iienalty, but 
as remuneration tor the arbitrator’s trouble.^ The 
judge is chosen as pitiait gravis \ and his meffw 
and gravitas cannot but grow with exercise.^ 

Yet, as we have hinted, some ethical weaknesses 
lurk in the procedure as now carried out. The 
arbitration is now compulsory, at least to one of 
the disputants; and the arbiter is no longer a 
kindly spectator, but a professional. The * sum of 
money ’ has become a penal infliction ; and the 
infliction is miulo by proxy. We have, in fact, 
not merely restitution, but penalty. As to the 
evils of profoBsionalism, they are obvious to all. 
‘A profession is essentially u conMpira(y.’ * In 
the weighty words of Lord Loreburn, ' Lawyers 
are against legal reform : it is an interested prO' 
fessional opposition.^ ® Nor is the eflect, upon the 
class that awards or inflicts punishment, ny any 
means always beneficial. In actual fact, perhaps, 
the iVidge hiiusclf may escape these eftects ; but it 
would be difficult to find a harder- hearted class 
than the set of lawyers, clerks, and apparitors who 
surround him. It is here that public opinion must 
always bo awake; and here too lies one of the 
chief merits of an unijrofessional jury-system. 

The judge, fallible as he is, is not without 
guidance; and that guidance is tradition. This 
tradition acts lK)fh towards width and towards 
limitation. The judge’s principle must always 

1 p. 180. * P. 884 ft. 

» But see Pollock’s note on Maine, p. 407. 

4 See The Nation, 16th .lune 1W7. ® Ib. 
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tend to muh him beyond his boundary ; his tools 
keep him within it.^ In place of haphazard 
custom, a code has appeared as a kind of standard- 
ized tool ; but that standard is always subject to 
modiii(;ation. Spontaneous modification largely 
ceases with the introduction of a code; but 
deliberate change, due to the conscious desire for 
improvement, never ceases.^ It was thus. e.o.. 
that Mansfield, by ingenious interpretations of 
law, saved Koinan Catholics from the penalties of 
the Test Act. which, again, was actually repealed 
fifty years later. We become aware, then, of 
another power behind the judge, corresponding to 
the impalnable power behind his predecessor, the 
primitive King. Tradition (and also the unescap- 
able spirit of the age) comj^ls the judge to a 
i^rpotual re-adjustment of tne scales of justice. 
The ohl simple idea of equality inevitably gives 
way, w'itli the growth of knowledge and Imagina 
tion, to the more complicated notion of proiMir 
tion.^ Behind strict law and also behind tradition 
we detect the regulating presence of equity'*- 
conception so rooted in human nature that it 
appears in the most primitive of fairy-tales. By 
obscure stages law herself begins to subsume 
equity into her realm, until at last wo perceive a 
formal alliance between the two; and who can 
doubt that this alliance springs from the desire 
that law shall not be too visibly divorced from the 
developing ethical standard of the times? In a 
similar fashion, the old legal theology has gradu- 
ally adapted itself to the ethical requirements of 
an ethically advancing society. 

' Nothinir/ says Maine, > ‘ is more distasteful to men . . . than 
the o^lmission of their moral progress os a sultstantive reality. 

. . . Hence the old doctrine that Equity flowed from the king’s 
conscience— the improvement which had in fact taken place in 
the moral standard of the community l>eing thus referrM to an 
inherent elevation in the moral sense of the sovereign.* 

But this very fiction of the king’s conscience 
marks the existence in the mind of the community 
of a type or ]iattern to wliich the constitution is 
scon to conform only partially ; • and this pattern 
may in many minds regarded as a divine order, 
which uses human society os its means of expres- 
sion. Other mimls may exclude the divine, yet 
all alike conceive this pattern as an ethical ideal. 

We may now a<ld to the emotions of anger, fear, 
and love, as producers of social punishment, the 
following elements ; the conception of an umpire, 
who brings reason to regulate the emotions ; the 
conception of tradition, the accumulation of human 
judgments, limiting the action of the judge ; the 
conception of equity, or of a set of principles 
which must adjust the rulings of tradition ; and 
the conception of an ideal, whether regarded as 
divine or viewed as human, to which communities 
of men have a tendency to conform. Of these we 
may observe that all involve an ethical element ; 
that they must all be present in a righteous 
decision ; and that they are closely bound up with 
the progress of mankind, admitting indeed, to a 
certain extent, of being arranged in historical 
sequence. 

*Plurima est ot In ontnl lure dvili, et in pontificura librii, et 
in XII tabulis, antiquitatis effigies.' 7 

4. Religious aspect.— When this conception 
of a type or pattern takes the form of a belief in 
a divine order revealed to man, then the subject 
of jfiunishnients andrew’ards becomes distinctivelj 
religious. Religious, of course, in some sense it 
has almost always been. Even before the sense of 
* order’ was evolved, when religion was scarcely 
to be distinguished from magic, the disorder was 
conceived as a divine disorder : the god was cap- 

1 Martineau, ii. 253. 3 Maine, p. 26. 

» Martineau, ii. 249. * Maine, p. 49 fl. 

» P. 71 f. « Shlifwlok, Metiutdi qf EthiaPr^ p. 296 ff. 

7 Oioero. de Oral. \. 43. 


ricious, but men endeavoured nevertheless to 
understand his caprices and to propitiate hie 
strange anger. Step by step the god is conceived 
as punishing and rewarding on an intelligible 
system ; ana here we see the gradual emergence 
of the pattern. 

* We are told,' saya Bryce. * that the sun and tlie wind killed 
I^acghaire, because he broke hie oath to the men ot Munster.' 1 
Here the god is seen acting physically, but 
punishing an offence that weakens the social 
Dond. A step in advance is taken when spiritual 
agencies arise who take an interest in certain 
moral acts as such* — \vhon, in fact, a certain 
stability is seen in the divine judgments. Zens, 
invariably punishing a wrong done to tlie giiest 
or suppliant, is already a religious conception; 
and from that point we can trace the growth of 
the idea of a righteous God into its modern 
stages. A man who has attained this view of a 
righteous God must, when faced with the fact of 
pnnishment as an integral part of the social 
order, ask himself the question, Is it in accord- 
ance with the will of God that man should 
punish his fellow-man ? He may seek enlighten- 
ment from revelation ; and in this case his 
answer will depend on the interpretation that 
he gives to the sacred traditions. Or he may 
inquire of philosophy (supposed here to be more or 
Ie.s.s theistie) ; and in this case the answer will 
vary according to the form of philosophy which 
appeals to him. Should the answer be in the 
negative, we have already pointed out that this 
article will be of little utility. If, on the other 
hand, it be in the affirmative, the seeker M'ill at 
once he led to discuss the right relation of human 
justice to divine. (1) Shall it consciously en- 
deavour to follow the principles on which, so far 
as can be seen, Go<i rules the world ? Or (2) shall 
men, while duly reverencing the divine law as a 
norm for the individual, refuse to regard it as a 
model for regulations dealing with the social 
order? Shall the State, in other words, bo theo- 
cratic or secular ? Tliere is no lack of coinnmnitiea 
of either kind ; still less is there lack of commu- 
nities with something of both. Of systems that 
have worked on theocratic linos, perhaps the most 
familiar and striking example is the Jewish ; but 
many Eastern States have conformed more or less 
fully to the type, and the Christian Church in the 
Mitfdle Ages made a determined effort to realize 
the ideal. Many theorists also have held this view 
in varying degrees. Arnold, e.g.j and Gladstone 
in his Church and State propounded doctrines of 
this kind, while Martonson * speaks of * the divine 
authority which manifests itself in the law, . . . 
and is postulate and background for all earthly 
human authority.* To him religion is ‘ the inmost 
nerve of obligation, which knits us to responsi- 
bility.* The ideal has in fact attracted saintly 
minas since the Akkadian psalmist, seventeen 
centimes before Christ, addressed his goddess as 
her ‘wliose will makes contracts and justice to 
exist, establishing obligations among men.’^ But 
th 0 verdict of experience is fatal to it. Asa matter 
of historical fact, the deadest, the most repres- 
sive, and the least enlightened of all forms of 
govemment have been the theocratic.^ Islam , e.g . , 
declares plainly that law is religion and relii^ion 
law— witn the result that the law of Islam is a 
mass of enactments, unalterable because dictated 
by God or His mouthpiece, instead of a living 
and growing body of principles. The history or 
our own land provides us with instances full^ of 
warning. Barebone’s Parliament, endeavouring 

^StudUi in HisUrry and Juritprudenee, vol. ii. ch. xlil. 
p. 212. 

3Hobhou8e,p.80ir. 8 P. 35 I. 
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to rule England in accordance with the Law of 
Mos^, ie not an edifying spectacle. The identi- 
fication of religion and law, indeed, has been 
baleful to both; religion has become frigid and 
ceremonial ; law has l^en treated as infallible, and 
has therefore been unproOTessive. True, such a 
system is often successful in securing obedience 
(or at least an external conformityj, hut at a 
terrible ex|»ense ; nor is there any limit to the 
cruelty which may be practised in the name 
of some god or other. It is the attempt to 
punish os God is supposed to minish that largely 
accounts for the hiacous recoru of religious peise- 
(uition. 

Hence we are not surprised to find that the 
majority of the noblest pumicists, even among men 
of deep religious feeling, have utterly refused to 
permit religion, in this sense, to intrude into the 
domain of punishment. The illu.striou8 Beccaria 
— to take but one great name — knew too well the 
dangers of theological interference to permit to 
I religion ’ the sligntest visible power over civil 
jurisdiction. All penalties, he held, roust be 
dictated by State utility. 

Is, then, religion to he totally excluded? Far 
from it. There is nothing to prevent the religious 
man from being a good citizen ; on the contrary, 
his religion tends to make him tho best of servants 
to the State. Accustomed to look on the im- 
provement of character as the liighest of aims, he 
refuses, in his rAle of citizen, to accept as a satis- 
factor}' form of punishment one that does not 
furtlicr that aim. Religious men, it is true, difier 
widely iu their views. Some hold that the retri- 
butive element sliould be upheld ; others, looking 
upon punishment as a necessary evil, to be toler- 
ated solely for the safety of society, will have 
none of tnat element, and turn their energies 
towards farthering the good of the oriminal. But 
their differences nro, after all, hut matters of 
varying emphasis. 

5. Attitude of the religious man to law.— -No 

uestion is at once more imiiortant and more 

ilhcult than that of the due attitude of religion 
and morality towards punishment. 

*A11 theoriea on the eubject of punishment,' aaye Maine, 
' have more or l«n broken down ; and we are at sea as to 6r8t 
principles.' 1 ' Ihe question as to the true principles on which 
penalties should be awarded for crime Is still an unsolved one/ 
says Lord Kusscll of Killowen ] and Sir Robert Anderson, a 
man of almost unequalled experience iu criminal inventiftation, 
maintains that our whole system of punishing crime is false In 
principle and mischievous in practice.2 

It is thus plain both that reform is necessary 
and that it is very difficult. Tlie wise reformer 
will walk warily. Yet we are not without some 
fairly certain princip]e.s which may form the basis 
of our views as to the proper forms and methods of 
punishment. Putting aside all sophistical argu- 
mentation, we must recognize tho necessity of a 
proportion lietweeu penalty and offence, and also 
between penalty and offender. Exoc't measure- 
ment of crime is of course impossible ; but a 
healthy ethic revolts against a Draconian severity. 
Hanging for the theft of five shillings we will not 
have ; and first offenders must he treated leniently.* 
Most of us would also uphold the princixde of the 
indotorminate sentence. Again, a true morality 
will not be satisfied to discuss punishment on the 
grounds of mere social convenience. There is 
something to he said, e,g., for a plentiful use of the 
Xiunishment of death. A nuisance is easily got rid 
of, and with the least possible expenditure of public 
money; the dead criminal cannot repeat his 
crimes, and (though exiierience does not say so) it 
is arguable that others, by tho sight of so terrible 

1 Maine, Indian SpeeeheSt ed. M. E. Grant Duff, London, 

1802, p. 126. 

3 See Kenny, (hUlinst 0/ Criminal Law, ch. xxxii. p. 408. 

8 Ib. p. 608 . 


a retribution, may be deterred from imitation. 
But religion and ethics will be moved by no such 
considerations. By death the criminal (who is by 
no means to be treated as wholly unserviceable) is 
deprived of the power of further service ; and to 
this religion, here reinforced by science, will no 
more agree than will the economist now agree to 
make no use of tho so-called ‘ waste-products ’ of 
the coal-mine. It may, like the pope in Brown- 
ing’s poem, be compelled to admit the advisability 
of death as a punishment iu certain exceptional 
cases, but not on the grouiuls above mentioned ; 
and it is iMjssible that it may come to reject the 
death-penalty altogether. 

Outlawry, so common in former time.s, tends to 
lose its meaning as the w'orld tends to become one ; 
but in any ease it is a confession of weakness and 
an evasion of responsibility which religion is loth 
to make. Imprisonment and the social boycott, 
to some extent, take its place ; but in Uie applica- 
tion of these we must insist on the constant treat- 
ment of the criminal as a potentially valuable 
citizen. The imprisonment must not be such os to 
degrade him yet more ; and, on his release, he 
must not be snunne<l like a pariah, hut given a 
fair chance; Beccaria indeetl goes almost farther 
than this. 

‘The degree of the puniehment,' he says, 'end the conse- 
quences of the crime, ought to be so contrived as to have the 
greatest possible effect on others, with tlie least possible pain 
to the delinquent. 

Law being useless without a sanction, and sanction 
being an evil, the religious man will desire to 
diminish the number or Jaws and the number of 
legal crime.s. More and more he will aim at the 
substitution of public opinion for legal penalty ; 
for, if experience shows anything clearly, it proves 
that a healthy public opinion does more in a year 
to prevent crime than the severest penalties in a 
century. Duelling, e.17., has ceased in Britain, 
not by being treated as murder, but by being pro- 
claimed as immoral, or even by being ridiculed as 
absurd ; and, W’ero the laws against it to be 
drojiped, it would none the less leinaiu in abey- 
ance. Adultery, again, has not flourished least in 
those countries where it has been punished by the 
law.* 

This attitude does not imply any insensitiveness 
to the evil of crime. Religion does not regard sin 
as a mere disease, nor does it relieve the criminal 
of responsiliility.* 

* One system fthe Philadelphian) had apprnai-hed the problem 
from the mental side, aiming to solve it by making men think 
riglit. The other (the Auburn) approached tho problem from 
the physical side, aiming to solve It by making men act right. 
Loth failed ; for tho problem of crime is a moral one. No iiian 
can l>e reformed except his conscience be quickened.’* 

Some met)iod.s employed at present in the detec- 
tion or prevention 01 crime the religious man will 
probably regard as pernicious and to lie renounced. 
The agent provocateur, e.g., cannot bo used but 
at the cost of moral deterioration to himself and 
to the Government that employ.H him. lie may 
diminish one form of villainy, hut ho adds to 
another that is jaohably worse. The ordinary 
spy is little better ; and tno oti’ering of rewards to 
criminals who w’ill betray an acicomulice can only 
increase, iu the society as a whole, the most loath- 
some of vices, that of treachery.'^ 

Improvements of the kind here hinted at, and 
many more, may be accomplished by ihe ethical 
and religious man, acting quietly as a citizen of 
ordinary influence. There are, however, occasions 
wheu it limy l»o his duty to set himself in direct 
opposition to w hat he regards as a hail law'. Of 
tnese cases the classical example is Antigone ; the 

1 Crimes and Punishments, p. 7 f. 

2 Kant, Phil, of Law, p. 208. 

See Mott Osborne, Society and Prisons, ch. i. p. 82. 

* Ib. 8 See Beccaria, p. 147. 
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Biblical, Peter and John preaching the gospel in 
Jerusalem. Quite recent times, of course, supply 
famouH examples. Here, by the nature of the case, 
no precise rules can be laia down. The conscien- 
tious rebel (or, as Westermarck^ calls him, the 
* moral dissenter ’) must seek all the enlightenment 
at his di8[wsal, and then, after carefully balancing 
against his scrunles the claims of the State and 
the evils involvea in disobedience, act accordingly. 
For such men other moral and religious men will 
desire the punishment to be as light as possible ; 
for conscience is not so common that even a mis- 
taken coiiMcionce can be suppressed except at a 
heavy loss to the community. Nor is the dissenter 
ever acting, in a strict sense, alone. * He feels,* 
says Westermarck,* ‘ that his conviction is shared 
at least by an ideal society’; in the words of 
Pollock, he regards his own opinion * not as peculiar 
to himself, but as what puolic opinion ought to 
Ih}.’* An ethical judgment of such men will 
further take into account the fact that the great 
reformers of the past have in their time oeen 
moral dissenters of precisely this kind. 

Finally, the religious man is, almost ipso facto^ 
an optimist. He believes in the inherent power of 
good and in its ultimate triumph; and ne looks 
forward therefore to a time when virtue will be so 
predominant that punishment will be unneceasary ; 
the attractions of goodness will be by themselves 
sufficient to ensure just action on the part of 
societies and their members. But ineanwliilo the 
moral or religious man will give his support to all 
agencies for the eradication of crime, measuring 
that support hy the degree in M'hich tliose agencies 
involve more of the reformative element and less 
of the retributive, 

A w'ord here seems desirable as to punishments 
in the next world. Here the religious man’s views 
cannot help being coloured by his views as to 
earthly punishment. He may, it is true, be com- 
jiellcd by his belief in revelation to admit the 
existence of certain forms of future penalty which 
may, per sc, seem purely retributive ; and he may 
be compelled to answer to obicctions by the simple 
argument, ‘Man cannot judge God.’ Neverthe- 
less, we trace a growing tendency to reject the 
merely retributive penalty as unworthy of the 
Deity. Men dare, like Abraham, to asK, ‘Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right? ’, and they 
tend more and more to claim from divine justice 
the same end and character as from their own. 
The Koman Catholic has long had his Purgatory ; 
the liberal theologian believes in a universal 
restoration ; the orthodox i'rotestant no longer 
ireaches the deterrent judgment sermons of a 
mndred years ago ; and he temj)ers his view of 
eternal punishment by manifold accommodations. 
The flame is not a literal fire ; or the sinner, even 
‘between the saddle and the ground,’ may have 
sought and received mercy. 

6. Rewards. — Punishments and rewards divide 
between them the whole field of legislation.^ But 
the division is very unequal ; for, though the field 
of reward is far the larger, being in fact co-exten- 
sive with the whole field of service, it naturally 
demands far loss attention from the lawgiver. As 
punishment is an ‘evil,’ so reward may oe defined 
as ‘ a portion of the matter of good, which, in con- 
sideration of some service sup]x>sed or expected to 
be done, is bestowed on some one, in the intent 
that he may bo benefited thereby.’* By ‘ benefit,* 
as might be expected, Bentham means ‘ pleasure ’ ; 
but, as he well pouits out, reward cannot ensure 
I)leasure ; it is meant, however, to enlarge the 

1 3/7 1.123. *76. *P. 309. 

* Uentham, ii. 102. Benthaiu's opinion ii here ilifhUy differ- 
ent from that of the present writer. 

B 76. ii. 102. 


opportunities of pleasure at the disposal of its 
recipient. If we prefer the word, we may sub- 
stitute ‘ happiness^ for Bentham’s phrase. 

As we analyze reward, we shall discover ample 
Bc^e for the exertion, by religion and ethics, of 
influence over its distribution. It is hard, perhaps, 
to improve on Bentham’s division, accoraing to 
w^hich it may assume one (or more) of four forms : 
(1) wealth, (2) honour, (3) power, (4) exemptions. 
Of these ‘wealth,’ according to Bentham’s utili- 
tarian view, ‘is in general the most suitable.’^ 
Thus successful warriors have often been directly 
rewarded by gifts of money or estate; and in 
modern communities the whole course of legisla- 
tion has been generally conducted with a view to 
providing wealth as a reward for service, and to 
securing it, when once acquired, against violence 
or fraud. But ‘ honours,’ at least as direct gifts 
of the State, are equally common ; and in some 
countries civil servants of a certain rank are 
ennobled as a matter of course. We are all 
familiar with titles as a gratification for at least 
theoretical services. Exemptions, again, are 
common, whether in the form of exemption from 
civil burdens or in that of exemption from punish- 
ment. Thus, under the Ancien the nobles 

and clergy, in return for more or le.'^s fictitious 
State services, were freed from most kinds of 
taxation. ‘I’revions good conduct’ i.s almost 
everywhere admitted as a plea in mitigation of 

J mnishment.* Sometimes, indeed, the exemptions 
lave been even anticipatory: a Roman citizen, 
e.g., knew beforebana that he was froe from 
capital punishment, a Russian deputy from 
corporal. ‘Benefit of clergy’ secured ‘clerks’ 
from certain penalties ; ana in former times 
English noblemen were exempt from penalties for 
even atrocious crimes. 

But it is with regard to power that religion and 
ethics have most to say; for there can be no 
doubt that of all rewarus power ought to bo the 
commonest ; and it is in the direction of increasing 
the range of power as a reward that reform should 
certainly proceed. Both on religious grounds and 
on grounds of expediency it is eminently desirable 
that he who has boon faithful in a few things 
should be mode ruler over many things ; and it is 
to be hoped that men will be diminishingly anxious 
for rewards of other kinds; that, in fact, m 
who have been useful should ask to be 
hy being granted neater opportunities of useful 
ness. Here lies the true reconciliation l)ctween 
the view of Pericles, that ‘where there are the 
greatest rewards of merit, there will be the best 
men to do the work of the State,’* and that of 
Plato, that there can ho no sound government 
while public service is done with a view to remu- 
neration.* Whether, e.g., a school should give 
prizes may well he doubted ; hut it is beyond dis- 
pute that the boy who has shown capacity and 
merit should be made a prefect. It is true that, 
as Bentham observes,* we do not make him who 
has produced the best piece of artilloiy the head 
of the Ordnance ; for the capacity of invention is 
not necessarily the cai>acity of administration. 
But this is beside tlio point. That to which we 
desire to {promote the Inventor is the fuller oppor- 
tunity of invention ; and that to which we aesire 
to promote the good ruler is the fuller opportunity 
of rule; the reward is to consist precisely in a 
wider field for service of the kind which a man has 
shown himself able to give. And here is one great 
and obvious advantage, from the point of view of 
the community, held by reward over punishment. 
Both alike ‘ belong to the automatic element of 

1 Ii. 194. * Timon <F Athens, iii. i 

s Thucyd. 11. 43. * Lawe, si. 996. 

> Ii. 195. 
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Bocial but the working of reward ia far 

more automatic than that of punishment, and is 
ocliieved with a far less wasteful expenditure of 
machinery. We do indeed lind many a Galba, 

* omnium consensu capax imperii, nisi imperasset’ 
we do indeed find men, with none of Gallm’a claims, 
promoted to high positions; yet, with all these 
unfortunate exceptions, the capable man tends, by 
the mere virtue of his capacity, to come to the top 
—granted that, in present circumstances, vastly 
too much influence is exerted by powers of rhetoric 
and * pushfulncss,’ by audacity and chicane, worst 
of all, by wealth. ‘ Slow rises worth, by poverty 
depressed.’ But it is exactly here that religion 
and ethics find their chance. The moral and 
devout man is accustomed, as we have said, to 
regard character as the really important thing. 
Free from the distorting power of envy, he is also 
we believe) gifted with a special Jlair for the 
discovery of lii^i character; and he will use his 
growing inlluence for the exaltation of the truly 
serviceable and the depression of the merely 
blatant. With the abolition of the retributive 
penalty and the establishment of enlarged service 
as the appropriate reward, religion and morals will 
be in the way to achieve their highest ends. ‘ Rut 
all things excellent are as dimcult as they are 
rare.’ 
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REYNARD THE FOX.— In the Middle A^h 
beast-fables and apoloraes were largely uBed\Y 
preachers — beasts symbolizing men or particular 
qualities or failings, and their w'ords and actions 
being intended to teach a lesson. These fables 
wore partly drawn from Eastern sources, and 
Buddhist literature abounds in them, though they 
are also used there to express the doctrine of rein- 
carnation, and thejr describe the acts of Buddha in 
previous animal existences. Most folk tale collec- 
tions contain specimens of them, and some are still 
told among the peasantry. But they were not 
invented for the purpose of pointing a moral. 
They existed already as Mdrchen, and the moral 
was a later addition. All savage collections of 
folk-tales are full of stories of animals which it 
would take little alteration to turn into genuine 
beast-fables. Animal folk-tales, in which animals 
act and speak like men, desetmd from an age when 
it was actually believed that they could do so, and 
in which also men had already noted the char- 
acteristic traits of ditlerent kinds of animals— 
traits which bad human parallels. Such savage 
stories are of the Brer Kabbit class, and tell how 
this or that animal successfully tricked the others. 
As a rule each j^)ple has its favourite rogue-animal 
— Hottentots, Bushmen, and Berbers the ja<;kal ; 
Bantus, Negroes, Mongols, and Koreans the rabbit 
or hare ; Malays and Dayaks the moose-deer and 
tortoise ; American Indians the turtle, coyote, or 
raven ; while in the north of Europe as well as in 
Oriental stories the fox (or the jackal) diii)es the 
bear or the lion.^ The humour of these stories is 
obviou.s, but they reveal a curious pleasure in as- 
tutene.ss, cunning, and villainy, though often dire 
vengeance is depicted as overtaking the oflender. 
The long and complicated story of Key nurd the 
Fox is a literary example of the folk-talc of bcaslB 
which act as men, raised oo an epic grandeur. It 
is a Mdrchen on a large scale in which a large 
number of animals are the drarnatis personal, and 
many incidents are brought together into a mure 
or less complete whole, Undoui^tedly its roots are 
in the popular tales rather tlian in the moral apo- 
logues current in ecclesiastical circles. See also 
artt. Fable, Parable (Ethnic). 

1. Variants of the Reynard story.— Apart from 
apologues and fables, the first Known literary 
versions of the Reynard story are found in Latin 
poems of monastic origin, in which greater ampli- 
tude than was possible in a fable is given to the 
incidents recounted. One of these, which pre- 
supposes a popular original, is the Eebasia cujus- 
dam captivi, the principal subject of which is the 
healing of the lion by the fox, found in the later 
versions. It contains over 1200 verses and was 
written by a monk of the abbey of St. Evre h Toul 
ill the loth century.* Another short Latin poem 
is the nth cent, Sacerdos et Lupus, corresponding 
to the twelfth branch of the French Jtenart.* A 
third is the Lupnrius —i\\Q wolf as monk, an 
episode found again in the Henart, and dating 
from the late 11th or early I2th contuiy.^ Better 
known than these is the Fahella Lupina or Isen- 
grimtis or Jieinardus Vulj)es (c. 1150), a poem of 
over 6000 lines, divided into four books, with a 
certain unity and sequence of episodes, in which 
for the first time the animals ap])ear with the 

1 See CF,js. 89 and reff.there, and cf. W. H. I. Bleek, Reinuird 
the Fox in S. Africa, lx>ndon, 1804 ; K. Krohii, liar utul Fuchs, 
UelsiiiKfors, 18^. Jtfann und Fuche, do. 1891. 

8 J, Grimm ana A. Schmeller, Lateinisehe Grdichte des X und 
XI Jahrhunderis, Oottin^cen, 1888, p. 840 f. ; K. VoiKt, Eebasis 
Captivi, das dltesle Thurepos des Mittelalters, titraasbur((, 
1876. 

8 Orimni-Schmeller, p. 840 ; W. J. Thoms, The Hist, of Reynard 
the Fox [Percy Society], London, 1844, pp. xxviii, Ixxxix. 

♦J. Grimm, Reinhart t\ichs, Berlin, 1884, p. 410 IT. ; Voifft, 
Kleinere lateinisehe DenkmaUr der Thiersage aus dem XII 
bis XIV Jahrhundert, Strossburg, 1878, p. 68 f. 
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charaoterUtic names of the Reynard epos.' Of 
this {)oem there is a short abridgment, the /fen- 
yrimmf containing the incidents of the lion*B sick- 
ness and ids healing the advice of Reynard, 
and tiie pilgrimage of Bertiliana the goat.^ The 
Fabdla Lunina is probably of Flemish origin, 
but from French originals or traditions, and its 
authorship is attribute to Minster Nivardus in a 
14th cent. MS of the poem. He is a pious monk, 
who nevertheless satirizes the pope, priests, and 
religious orders, and is bitterly opposed to St. 
Bernard. Its subject is the adventures of Isen- 

f rrinms and Reinardus, the lion’s sickness and 
lealing by Reinardus, and the outwitting and 
death of Isengrimus through the craft of Reinardus. 
The poem is charged with irony and is full of 
Inimour as w^ell as moral allusions. 

The earliest (Middle) High German version is 
the Reinhart Fuchs of Heinrich der Glichesaere 
(c. 1180).* This work forms a complete whole 
without lapses or lack of order and connexion in 
the parts of the narrative, and with every evidence 
of having been clearly planned and executed. 

Th« fox is here brought into relation with several inferior 
animals, then with the wolf, until the lost, disgusted wlUi 
Revnaid’s successes over him, seeks Justice along with the other 
animals from the lion, who is ill. lle^nard heals him, and turns 
the tables on his accusers. His healing ]X)tion, however, is a 
poison, and kills the king. In O.P. breu-^ 

vagB. Possibly Glichesaere misundentood the word, unless this 
treatment of the episode of the healing is his own conception. 
Unknown to other versions la the cause of the king’s illness, 
viz. revenge on the part of the king of the ants ^^en those 
have been destroyed by King Lion beoause they would not 
aoknowlcKlge his supremacy. 

It can be proved that Gliohesaere’s work is due to 
Frencii originals, and he himself alludes to French 
poems on the subject. Of his twenty-one adven- 
tures, five only are not paralleled in the French 
Ronuin de Renart. Tiie Rormn^ however, lias 
nothing of the completeness or unity which is a 
chief characteristic of Glicliesaere’s version, and a 
French jHiem of similar scope and harmony, now 
lost, has been postulated as his source, or a MS 
containing various * branches ’ in the order of his 
episodes, or, more probably, a traditional arrange- 
ment of separate narratives. Such a grouping is 
already found in the Reinardus Vulpes (c, 1 160). 

Mcanwiiile in Flanders a poet, Willem van 
Utenhovo, or Willem die Matoc, basing his work 
probably on a F rcnch poem in which the scene of 
the judgment of Reynard at tlie court of the lion 
had received original treatment, composed a work 
in Flemish, Rcinaert de Vosj some time in the 13th 
century. A continuation, Reinaert's Historie, by 
a later unknown writer, supplied lai'ge additions 
and an element of satire, and the wdiole was now 
regarded as one complete work.* Willem’s ex- 
panded work is the source of the many translations 
aiul prose versions which have been so popular in 
various lands since the invention of printing. A 
popular prose version appeared in print at Gouda, 
W Gheraert Leeuw, in 1479, Die Hystorie van 
Heynaert die Vos, and its popularity caused 
Willem’s jKiem to l>e forjj^otten. In 1481 Cax ton’s 
English rendering of this version with omissions 
and abridgments was published at Westminster. 
But the story of Reynard must have been known 

^ Ed. F. J. Mono, Reinatdxu Stuttgart aud Tubingen, 

1882 ; summarized in A. Rothe, Let Romans du Renard, ex- 
aminis, analyses fit compares, Paris, 1848, p. 40 9. 

Grimm, Reinhart Pnehs, p. 1 If. ; summarized in Thoms, p. 
xxixff. This poem was formerly supposed to he earlier than 
the longer Reinardus Vulpes, See Thoma pp. xxix, xxxvi. 

* Published by Grimm in his Reinhart Fimas, p. 26 If. Later 
he published fragments of an earlier and original reoonsion in 
Sendsehreiben an Karl Ijoohmann, Leipzig, 1840. See also K. 
Reissenberger's l^d., Reinhart Fuehs, Halle, 1886. 

A Willem’s work Is given in Grimm, p. 116 ff. For the oon- 
tiimation see J. F. Wiliem, Reinoert de Vos, Ghent, 1836. See 
also E. Martin, WiUems Qediehi * I'an dsn Kot Reinaerde' und 
die Umarheitung and FortseUung ‘ Reinaert^s Historic,' Pader- 
born, 1874. 


already in England, as is shown by references in 
Chaucer’s Nonnes Prestes Tcde and in earlier 
Anglo-Norman poets, and by the existence of 
actual stories of the Reynard group in Latin and 
English verses of the ldtn-14th centuries.' 

A Saxon or Low German version of the Reinaert^ 
written in verse, appeared in 1498, and has been 
variously attributed to Heinrich van Alkmar or to 
Nicolaus Baumann. This work, called Beynke de 
Vossy^ was the source of the High German versions 
of Reineke Fuchst the first of which was published 
at Frankfort in 1545, and also of Danish, Swedish, 
and other translations. Goethe’s well-known 
poem, based on J. C. Gottsched’s version (1762), 
appeared in 1794. 

The surviving French versions of the Reynard 
story are the poems of the Roman du Renart, 
These date from the 12th-13th cent., and are the 
work of different trouvdres, though undoubtedly 
based on existing compositions or traditional 
versions. The separate poems, or ‘branches,’ of 
the Roman consist of numerous episodes wiiich do 
not form a complete whole and have often little 
connexion with each other. One adventure follows 
another without transition— so much so that the 
number of the ‘ branches,’ tlieir order, and their 
contents vary in different MSS. In spite of the 
lack of order, it is fairly evident that tiio basis of 
the episodes of the Roman is the complaint laid 
before King Noble (the lion) against Reynard by 
Isongrim, the wolf, regarding the fox’s villainies, 
and especially his violence to Hersent, Isongrim’s 
wife. The fox is always the chief actor. The 
authors of some of these Renart poems were the 
early 13th cent, trouvdres, Pierre de St. Cloud, 
Richard de Lison, and an unnamed * Prestre de la 
Croix en Brie.’ Of the other authors the MSS say 
nothing, but the provenance of tlie poems seems 
to have lieen Normandy, Champagne, Picardy, 
and Flanders.* The complexity of the Roman is 
in striking contrast with the unity of the poem of 
Heinrich der Glichesaere, who nevertheless worked 
upon French sources. The Roman contains some 
30,000 versos, and undoubtedly several ‘ branches ’ 
have been lost. 

While the bulk of the ’branches’ uiake the animals act and 
speak in character, others are full of the manners of the age of 
chivalry, and the animals act and speak as knigl)is, with little 
regard to their own characters. 

Another Renart romance is the independent Le 
Couronnement de Renart, dating from the .second 
half of the 13th c.ent., which departs further from 
the Reynard tradition, and which has been attri- 
buted to Marie de France, though this is a matter 
of considerable doubt.* To tue same romance 
cycle belongs the Renart le Nouvel by Jacquemart 
Gielde de Lille, 1288.* 

Its subject is the strife of Reynard against King Noble, re- 
presented as a strife of evil against good. The work shows 
traces of scholastic learning and classical knowledge; its 
tendency Is to allegory, and it satirizes the clergy as does also 
Le Couronnement, for their oomiption, while its author strives 
to exhort to a purer faith. 

Still another poem is the long Renart le Gontre- 
faity an imitation or reproduction of the older tale^i, 

iBee Thoms, p. Ixxiiifl. ; T. Wright, Selection of Latin 
Stories from MSS. of ISth and IkUi cent, (Percy Sofiiety], 
London, 1842, p. 66, and Introd. ad fin., where an English 
metrical version of one of the branohes of the French Renart is 
printed. 

3 Analyzed In Rothe, p. 78 ff. 

* L. Sudre, Les Sowrm du roman de Renart, Paris, 1802, p. 
23. The Roman was ed. by D. M. M6on, Le Roman du [de] 
Rmart, publit d’apris Us manuserits de la Ribl. du rot, dee 
XI lie, A'iF^ et XV^ sUeles. 4 volSy Paris, 1826. A supple- 
mentary vol. WM published by P. Ohabaille, Le Roman du 
Renart ; SuppUmens, variantes, et eorreetions, Paris, 1885. A 
definitive od. is that of E. Martin, Le Roman de Renart, S vols., 
Strassburg and Paris, 1882-87 ; see also his Obsenmtions sur U 
Roman de Renart, do. 1887. An analysis of the poem will be 
found in Bothe, p. 106 ff. 

4 Published in M4on, vol. Iv., and analysed In Rothe, p. 802 ff. 

8 M4on, vol. iv. ; ^the, p. 864 ff. 
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by a clerk of Troyes, writing in the 14th cent., 
which i^atirizes the monastic and chivalric orders 
and displays a rast enoyclopsedic knowledge of the 
learning of the age.* 

2. Characteristic! of the Revnard cycle.— While 
the different versions of the Keynard story differ 
in literary worth, and while some have an obviously 
moral purpose or exhibit satire directed against 
some particular abuse, the work as a whole is one 
of the great monuments of literature. The picture 
of the age, its manners, its ideals, is a vivid one. 
A satiric criticism of life— life as a whole, as well 
as of particular aspects of life— is always present ; 
but the telling of a story, the desire of literary 
expression, was probably the first purpose of the 
authors, and the humorouB element—* broad rustic 
mirth,’ to quote Carlyle — coarse, brutal, and 
wnical as it often is, pervades the whole work. 
The fox is the (rlover villain all through, astute, 
evil, both as an animal and as a representative of 
man, yet he tends to be sympathetically regarded 
by the reader, like many of Dickens’s villains. The 
other animals usually act in keeping with their 
nature, and are more than men disguised. While 
styled a romance, the poems and, ^ter, the prose 
version have little of the romantic element, 
although fancy plays round all the episodes, coarse, 
hard, and cynical as they often are. The element 
of i»arody enters into the whole ^cle, parody even 
of the most sacred things, and Carlyle truly calls 
it a ‘ wild parody of human life.’ His characteristic 
summing'Up of the whole epos can never bo 
bettered.^ 

Caxton's \<frHiori avown its moral purpose: ‘This booke is 
nisad for iieclo and pronilyie of alle god folke, as fvr as they in 
re<iynge or heorynge of it shal mowe understand and fele the 
forsayd subtyl deceytes that dayly ben used in the worlde, not 
to thentente that men ehold use them, but that every man 
slioid csohewe and kepe l^m from the subtyl false slirewis that 
they be not deceyvyd,* But humour is none the less the main 
cliaracterlstic of his version. 

3 . Sources.— Grimm and others believed that 
the Keynard story was of Germanic origin, based 
on an old German animal epos. But no trace of 
this exists, and it is certain that the existing 
German versions are based on French originals. 
The provenance of the cycle is probably those 
regions of France and Flanders bordering on 
Germany, or the region betw'een the Seine and the 
Rhine* a supposition which would account for 
the Germanic form of such names as Kagenhard 
(Reynard), Isengrim, Richild, etc., of which Grimm 
maae so much.^ While Keynard has been for four 
centuries one of the most popular heroes in 
Germany, the soil in -which during the 12th- 13Mi 
cent, the romance flourished most was undoubtedly 
France, and especially its northern part. The 
oldest text is a Latin one ; then follow the older 
French branches of the Reiuirt. These are followed 
again by the version of Heinrich der Glichesaere, 
a Middle High German version translated from or 
based on French originals, and that again by the 
Flemish and Low German versions. The sources 
of the Reynard stories are probably much less the 
apologues so much belovea in the Middle Ages 
than oral and folk tradition. Sudre has devoted 
a work of groat research to an investigation of tlie 
sources, and has made this conclusion practically 
certain. In spite of certain resemblances of some 
‘ branches ’ of the Itmart and of the early Latin 
versions to the apologues, beast-fables, and the 

1 hf Itoman dc Renart le Contrefait. ed. P. Wolf, Vienna, 
1862; analysis in Rothe, p. 474 ff.. ana in A. 0. M. Robert, 
Fable* hu^ditca dr* XI Xlll^ et XIV* aUtdes, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1825, p. cxxxilff. 

2 ‘Karly German Tiiterature/ Mitcellanies^ iil. 204 ff. (^Workti, 

People’s Ed.. Ijondon, 1871-72), ^ , 

2 G. SalntsDury, The Flourishing of Romanee and th« Rtse of 
Allegory, London and ^nburgh, 1897, p. 289. 

4 Of. P. Paris, le$ Aventures de, mattre Renart et d^Yaengrin 
son Compare, Paris, 1801, p. 82.3 f. ; Sudre, p. 45 f. 


stories of the long popular Phimologna, all of 
which had a vogue in tno cloisters and 

schools, the affinities between them are rare, 
distant, and indirect. The allegorical, symbolical, 
and didactic aspects of the apologue are lacking in 
Renart, and the circumstances of the age were 
such that these would hardly have been omitted 
by authors working directly upon existing fables. 
The Reynard stories have been mainly derivetl 
from the folk, and only indirectly from literary 
source.s. Thus they stand parallel to the Jdtakas, 
the Patlefmtantra, the fables of Alison and Plioidrus, 
all of them also rooted in current folk-tales in their 
respective ages and places of origin. The link 
with apologue and fanle is slight ; the link with 
the vast edifice of folk-tales of animals, intended 
to amuse rather than instruct, is strong. From 
both, but mainly from the latter, the authors of 
the Renart stories with great art produced a work 
which in its different fonns has had an extra- 
ordinary popularity. 

Litkratvrb.— The various odd. of the stories of the Revnard 
cycle and various works dealin(( with it have been Rntflciontlv 
indicate<l in the notes. See also W. J. A. Jonckbloet. Etude 
aur le roman de Renart, Groninf^cn, 1863 ; E. Martin, Exainen 
oritigue dea manuaerita du Homan de Renart, Basel, 1872. 
B. Arbor’s reprint of Caxton’s Iliat. of Reynard the Fox, 
London, 1895, is a useful ed. of the talc (En^flish Scholar's 
Library of Old and Moclem Works). 

J. A. MacCullogh. 

RIDDLE.— I. Definition. — * Riddle’ is a com- 
prehensive term for a puzzling question or an 
am bijous proposition whicli is intended to be 
solved by conjecture. Obscure terms are employe*! 
on purpose, in order to conceal the moaning, and 
thereby to stimulate the intellect and imagination 
of the reader or listener. Rlietorically tlie riddle 
Is closely related to the metaphor, and in fact it 
may be aefined as a metaphor or a group of meta- 
phors which have not passed into common usage 
and whose signilicance is not evident. Aristotle * 
insisted on the close connexion between the ridillc 
and the metaphor, maintaining that, when the 
metaphor is employed eontiniionsly in the dis- 
course, a riddle is tne result. This conception of 
the riddle closely associates it with the liulcgory 
and fable, and was the Greek view ; for the term 
alvof, from which atny/ia (‘riddle’) is derived, was 
applied to iKsop’s fables. As a symbolical mode 
of expression, in which the real sense is obscure*!, 
it becomes an important instrument for the culti- 
vation not only of wit, but also of man's intellec- 
tual capacities. 

From one point of view the ri*ldle is a product 
of humour, from another it is tins result of man’s 
ability to perceive analogies in nature ; its capa- 
city to puzzle is due very largely to analogies 
which are unconsciously stored up in metaphorical 
speech. While a genuine ridale possesses the 
quality of obscurity— the more olwcure the better 
— yet at the same time it must be a perfectly true 
description. Every term ought to bo as accurate 
and exact as in a logical (letinition, but put in 
a form to baflle and puzzle. All these character- 
istics of a genuine enigma are well exemplitied in 
the riddle of the Sphinx, which is worthy of being 
quoted, not only as a normal example, but because 
of the large part which it playe*l in Greek leg<md 
and literature : 

‘What walkB on four Icffg Ui the morning, on two at nwjii, 
and on three in the eveninif 

In this ([ucstion the Sphinx takes the day meta- 
phorically for the span of human lif*3. 

The power of a nddio toarre.'='t tli*i attention and 
make truth impressive is largely due to an element 

1 Poet. 22. ^ 

2 n iariy, a ft-ia-v ^yffv rerpatrovy nai Stirovy Kal rptirovv 

yiverai. Tlie poet Pindar Is the first Greek writer to employ the 
t*?nn aiyiypa 111 the sense of ‘ riddle,’ and uses it to designate 
this saying^. 
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of incongruity which is usually present, the irre- 
concilable and incompatible oeing associated 
together. Aristotle has brought this feature out 
in one of his statements in regard to riddles : 

9.lviynar6^ rt yip iS4a ailrif ivTit ktyovroi vwdpxovro. 
aSvvara 

Samson’s enigma, the one folk-riddle preserved in 
Scripture, distinctly embodies this characteristic 
of incongruity : 

* Out of the eater came forth moat, 

And out of the strong came forth sweetness *(Jg 141^). 

2. Types. — The general term ‘riddle* covers 
several diherent typos of enigmatical questions and 
sayings. 

(rt) Loffogriph.— The difficulty may lie concen- 
trated in a single word, when the puzzle lies in Uie 
double sense wliich the word bears. For this kind 
of riddle the French employ the term calembovr, 
the (Termaiis Worirdtsel ; a favourite designation 
for it is ‘ logogriph.* A luodeni example may be 
cited : 

W'hen Vlol/)r Hugo was elected to membership in the French 
Academy, Salvanoy bitterly remarked to the dietinguiahed 
author: * Monsiourj vous avez introduit on France Tartsednique 
(I'arsenic).’ 

The Greeks also employed this type of riddle, and 
a well-known instance of it is found in the Wasps 
of Aristophanes, where the word do-Trl* occurs in 
the double sense of * shield ’ and ‘ asp.’ * 

This type of riddle may he spontaneous and 
natural, or, with the development of the literary 
art, it may he worked out artificially until the 
logogriph proper is develojied. Strictly speaking, 
the logogriph covers a class of riddles in which the 
puzzle is based upon the addition, subtraction, or 
transposition of letters, A more familiar term for 
tlie case wlien flie letters are transposed is ‘ana- 
gram.’ An example of a Latin logogriph is : 

*ToIle caput, Biiiiile aetati turn tenipus habebis.'— 

Uer (J, 0. Scaliger). 

A simple one in English runs : 

‘ There is a word In the EnglUli language the firat two letters 
of which signify a male, the first three a female, the first four 
a great man, the whole a great woman.’ — lle-r-o-ine. 

The ancient Hebrews, in disguising a word or 
name by substituting the last letter of the alphabet 
for the first, the next last for the second, and so 
forth, formed -what may not inaptly be termed an 
anagram, lly this method iir# stands for 
(Jer 25“), and 'OiJ a!? for (26^). With these 
may he grouped the famous handwriting on the 
wall ( Dn 5'“*®). 

{b) Enigma.— mechanical and more impor- 
tant is tiie enigma proper, Aristotle’s atuiryfia^ in 
which the obscure intimation runs through an 
entire passage, sometimes of considerable length. 
This type of riddle is very closely allied to £)th 
the allegory and the parable.® The Greeks w’ould 
have regarded Nathan’s famous parable (2 S 12) 
and Isaiah’s song of the vineyard (Is 6) as riddles. 
The proplict Ezekiel (ch. 17) works out an allegory 
in which the monarchs of Babylon and Egypt are 
described as eagles. The prophet himseli desig- 
nates his allegory a riddle as well as a parable,® and 
the art revealed in his working out of the imagery 
indicates that Hebrew writers were masters of 
the symbolical riddle. The conversation of Jesus 

1 PtMit. 22 . 

3 I.ine 16 ff. : ^ ^ 

ovSfy apa ypi^v KKtuyvfiot, 

irws Stf ; irpotptl Tt 9 roitf-i <rvp.ir6TaK% kiytaw 
‘ uTt Tavrhv iv yrj r tcay oitpatm 

Kav SeikiTTji ^pLov wniia ; * 

» Hertjer (Die Spraohe dU Kunst, U. 485) tenns it ‘ tias alle- 
goriM'he Kiitscl.’ 

* Thu Hebrew word for riddle it flT^, and for parable VP- 
Both of tliese occur in Kzk 17^, and may be regarded ae descrip- 
tive of the passage which follows. Among the Greeks alvor 
^\‘as a designation for a fable like those current under the name of 
iEaop. euviyfLa is derived from ateov ; in like manner all obeoure 
proverbs were designated aluiypara. 


with Nicodemos is an example of an enigmatical 
discourse employed for the purpose of making 
profound religious truth impressive (Jn 3). 

(c) Eebtts.—The rebus is a third tyjie. Originally 
it was a riddle put in the form of a picture of 
things in words or syllables. 

According to Plutarch, Alexander the Great, during the 
siege of Tyre, saw in a dream a satyr (Sarvpoc) who could be 
caught only with difficulty. The wise men interpreted the 
dream for him very quickly ; SarvpofsZa Tvpot. 

Another type of the rebus was put in the form of 
an object-lesson. Let us note an example of it in 
the political sphere : 

The Emperor Marcus Aurelius finds that his revenues are 
steadily decreasing and sends messengers to Judah, the patri- 
arch, for counsel. Instead of giving a verbal rejfiy, the latter 
takes the imperial uinisearios out to his garden, where he 
uproots the larger plants and replaces them with smaller. The 
royal ambassadors return without any message, but report the 
strange actione of the rabbi to their royal inastcr, who fully 
comprehends the symbolism of the act and follows the advice 
given to him in this strange manner. 

A notable rebus in the historical sphere revolves 
about the person of Cyrus. 

The Scythians, attacked by Cyrus, sent the Persian monarch 
a messenger with arrows, a rat, and a frog. Bv these gifts 
they meant to tell Cyrus that, unless he could hide in a hole 
like a rat, or like a frog in water, he could not e8C'a])e their 
arrows. 

(d) Charade.— The charade* is a later develop- 
ment of riddle-making, a product of literar3^ 
activity rather than of primitive efforts at poetry 
or rhetoric, and tims is essentially artilicial. The 
charade usually turns upon letters or syllables 
composing a word, sometimes on w'ords composing 
a phrase. It has not inaptly been termed a 
‘syllable-riddle* {Silbmriitsel). Examples will 
indicate its character better than a formal delini- 
tion. Here is one taken from Greek sources : 

vi)oroc oXtj, pyjicripa /Soov. tfnaKij rt Sayeiarov, ‘ the wlinle an island, 
the lowing of an ox, ana tiio voice of an usurer.' Tiie interpre- 
tation is the island of Rhodes. 3 

Wo owe a beautiful ancient Latin charade to A ulus 
Gellius : 

' Semel minusne, an bis minus, non sat hcIo, 

At utnimque oorum, ut quondam audi\ i dicier, 
lovi ipBi regi noluit tJoncMcre.'* 

Its solution lies in the equation ; Semel minus minm^ 
ter nttntMsgod Terminus, whose symbol, a boundary-stone, 
remained in the temple of Jupiter erec'tod by Tarqtiinius 
Superbus. 

A famous charade on ‘cod,’ which, according to 
most authorities, has been incorrectly a.yi i ibcd to 
Macaulay, runs as follows ; 

* Gut off my head, and singular I act ; 

Cut off my tail and pliiriu I appear ; 

Cut off my head and tail, and, wondrnu<) fact, 
Although my middle's loft, there’s nothiiig there. 

What is my head ? A 80 un<ling sea. 

What is my tall ? A flowing river. 

’Mid ocean's depths I fearless stray, 

Parent of softest sounds, yet mute forever.’ 

A. FUhrer has called attention to the existence of 
charades in Sanskrit poetry ; and, singularly 
enough, many of these have a religious signi- 
ficance.® 

Jc) According to the Greek view, the 

epigram, in its original sense of a poetical inscrip- 
tion on votive olTorinp or grave-stones, was closely 
related to the riddle. In many instances the 
resemblance would have been complete if the epi- 
gram liad suggested a cliallenge to solution.® An 

1 ' Charade ’ is a word of French origin. In his Diet, tie la 
(1770) B^bastieii gives the folbwing definition; ‘Ce 
mot vient dc I’idiome languedocien ct signifle, dans son origine, 
un discours propre k tuer le temps ; on dit on Langu^loo ; 
allons faire des charades, pour allons passer rapri*8'8oup<^, on 
alioiis veiller chez un tel, pares que, dans leg assembles do 
Tapr^s-soup^, le pcuple de octte province s’amusc k dire dcs 
riens pour passc-teinps’ (quoted from Littr^). 

*q!uoted from Ohiert, Biitsel utid Gesellscha/Uspiele der 
alten Grieehen. p. 167. 

» Noete$ AiUccB, xil. 6. 4 Seo ZDMO xxxlx. [18851 99 fl. 

^ Ohiert, p. 108 : ' Zahlreiche Epigramme kdnnten als Riitsel 

f :elten, wonn man ihnen die Ueberschrift nimmt ; zahlreiche 
t&tsel als Epigramme, wenn man die Aufforderung zuni Baten 
entfemt’ This Biateineiit Is made especially of the Greek field. 
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illuHtration taken from a grave-stone is interest- 
ing : 

Tovvona. BfiTa ^ oA^ trav I fiv aX^ 
warptc KaAxi|^i>, n ^ 99^% 

* My name is theta rho alpha signia u mu alpha ohi u aigma ; 

Chalcedon was my native land; to be wise is art.* 

Tills Thrasymachus was a sophist mentioned by Plato. 

(/) Arithmetical riddle.— The arithmetical or 
numerical riddle is next to he noted. Many of 
these are very trivial and are based upon the form 
of the numeral. 

E.g ., ' IIow does twenty remain when one is subtracted from 
nineteen?' The solution depends upon the form of the Roman 
numerals XIX and XX. 

A serious form of arithmetical riddle was 
developed, especially by the Jews, through the 
numerical value of the letters of the alphabet. 
Many Jewish commentators made c^O) ( = 
‘serpent’) one of the names of the Messiah because 
the numerical value of the letters is the equivalent 
of n'tffip. In Gn 14^^ the reader is suppose to find 
the iiaTue of Abraham’s steward oecause the 
numerical value of the Hebrew consonants making 
up the word Eliezer equals 318, the number of the 
patriarch’s attendants. Jewish writers developed 
this method of writing and interpretation into a 
system and termed it ‘ Gematria.’ ' Instead of the 
intended word, its numerical value was produced 
by permutation of the letters ; in course of time 
this developed into the kabbalistic method of inter- 
preting OT Scripture. One numerical riddle 
appears in the pages of the NT ; it is the number 
of the beast, 666 (Uev 13^^}. The custom of taking 
the letters of a word in a numerical sense was a 
part of every Gnostic system. As a prominent 
example we may take the word Abraxas^ used by 
the Gnostics as an amulet Wause the numerical 
value of the Greek letters totalled 365, the number 
of days in a year.* 

Another form of the arithmetical riddle is found 
in the OT, and was much cultivated by the Jews 
of post' Biblical days and termed by them the 
mindah (.i'll?). A typical example occurs in Pr 

3yi5b.i6; ' 

* Tliere are three things that are never satiNdixl, 

Yea, four that say not, Enough.' 

Those two lines contain the riddle proper ; the 
answer is given in the following verse : 

‘ Sheol ; and the barren womb ; 

The earth that is not satisfied with water ; 

And the fire that salth not, Enough.’ 

The numerical riddle in this form is the favourite 
typo among the Arabs, and instances of it have 
also been found in Sanskrit literature.* It was 
also much aii'cctod by the Jews of Talmudic times. 
The Jewish scholar A. Wilnsche has published a 
collection of the middnh typo of numerical riddles 
under the title, ‘ Die Zahlensprilche in Talmud und 
Midrasch.’* 

3. Origin and development.— The riddle origin- 
ated in the infancy of the human race. J. G. 
Herder, in his Vom Geist der hehrdischen Poesie,'^ 
remarks that ‘all peoples in the first stages of 
culture are lovers of riddles.’ The same spirit 
which gave birth to the folk-song and folk- proverb 
likewise produced the riddle. A genuine folk- 

1 Of. f.v. ‘Gematria.’ 

3 In the Sibylline verges we have a numerical enigma. The 
answer in the word ’Ii)<roi}c=888 : 

I = 1 f) + ,, = 8 + cr « 200 0 70 -I- V » 4 00 -f <r = 200. 

i/uotovMO'or Ivyd , 

riaaepa 9 rp«i, ra S’ a^wva dv avrif. 

Sivtrtav dorpayoXwi' apiBfihv S' okov 
orrw yhp fiovaStif ovaas SwKaSa^ firl rovroif 
iKo-iOvToSa^ OKTW dirurrorcpotf apOpuiroit 
cvvona Sijktiim. 

<Cf. F. Delitzsch, Comm, on Prooerbf, tr. M. Q. Easton, 
2 vols., Edinburgh, 1874-76, aJ loe.; Jacob, Altarabufche 
Paralhlfti zvm A T, p. 17 f. 

4 ZDMG Ixv. [19111 

» 2 vols., Weimar, 1782-83, reprint, Gotha, 1890. 


riddle is a spontaneous expression, coming from 
the depths of the soul of a people or race, not from 
the mind of an individual, and consequently is 
anonymous (cf. art. Proverbs). Riddles are there- 
fore m a real sense the vox populi. Manyr pro- 
found mysterious truths were expressed in the 
form of riddles by primitive man, who also fre- 
uently used the same literary device in his 
escription of an occasional accidental occurrence, 
when it constituted a mystery for him. That 
Greek writers hod occasion to aiscuss the relntion 
l^tween atnyfia and 7/)t0os, two common designa- 
tions for riddles, and the two terms fivOoi and Xdyoi 
is a clear indication that Greek enigmas touched 
the domain of mythology. These tuo spluwos 
would of necessity come together when the mys- 
tery of a natural phenomenon furnished t)ie puzzle 
for the riddle-maker. Mythological spetmiation 
actually forms a part of the riddle-hymn of the 
Rigveda (see below). 

A sharp dbtinction ought to bo made between 
the original folk-riddle and those more or less arti- 
ficial ones which have come down to us through 
the channels of literature. Rolland^ lays stress 
upon this distinction by dividing riddles into 
two classes: (1) Vinigme vraiment populaire) (2) 
V^nigme eavante on littiraire. It is, how'ever, 
doubtful whether any of the folk-ri(ldlos of remote 
antiqui^ have come down to us in their original 
form. We possess them, if at all, in the polished 
(and in a sense artificial) form resulting from the 
labours of literary men. The writings of the great 
literary geniuses of Greece are liberally sprinkled 
with such riddles; many involving subtle meta- 
physical discussions are found in the Itigveda. 
Modern investigators have made collections of 
riddles current among pecmle of primitive culture. 
In a recent edition of Holland* the editor has 
added an appendix giving a number of riddles 
current among the Wolofs of Senegambia, and 
similar collections are to lie found in the journals 
of learned societies and missionary periodicals. 

Chronologically the riddle may be followed to a 
remote antiquity. A very ancient Semitic riddle 
is preserved in a Babylonian tablet : 

‘ Who becomes pregnant without conceiving? 

Who becomes fat without eating?’ 

The answer is ‘ Olouds.’ ^ 

The oldest recorded Greek riddle is ossoedated with 
Minos, king of Crete.* When his son, Glaucus, 
disappeared, the monarch consulted an oracle ; tlie 
reply was in the form of an enigma which w'as 
solved by the seer, Polyidus. There are many 
allusions to this riddle in Greek literature, especi- 
ally in the great tragedians. 

Hre-eminont among (nigmee lltUraires are the 
riddles of the Vodic writings. The spontaneity 
and naiveU of the folk typo have entirely dis- 
appeared, and instead of these characteristics they 
distinctly reflect rnetaphysioal spe(;u1alion of an 
abstruse order (see below). The same qualities 
cliaracterize the enigmas with which the Greek 
philosophers were accustomed to enliven their 
banquets. At certain periods of literary activity 
there have been revivals of the art of rmdle-malc- 
ing; writers distinguished for their efforts at 
serious literature have amused themselves by pro- 
ducing riddles usually trivial in subject-matter, 
yet frequently beautiml in form. Kiddle-making 
was an aflectation with the Greeks of the Byzan- 
tine period, and their production of atylypara and 
ypL<f>oi was reduced to rules. Ohlert mentions three 
poets of the 11th cent. — Psellus, Basil i us Megalo- 
mitis, and Aulikalamus-— who devoted themselves 
almost exclusively to the writing of rid<lle8. The 
1 DtvinctUi on jtopnlairfti d« la France. 

s 1877, originally publixlied In 1028. 

3 Rnwlinson, W At ii. table 16, lines 48-60. 

4 Apollodorus, ni. iii. 1 f. 
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Anglo-Latin i>oots of the 6th cent, and their 
Anglo-Saxon successors collected and wrote riddles 
extensively. In France of the 17th cent, men like 
Boilean delighted in penning riddles— Boileau’s 
riddle on tiie ilea is famons— while Voltaire and 
Rousseau ilid not disdain to try their skill in 
making them. F4nelon tests the sa^^acity of 
T61^ma<jue by propounding riddles to him. The 
iwpulanty of this form of literary expression in 
France, during the period covered by the name 
just mentioned, may be judged by the publication 
of the Recmil des ^nif/nies de ce temps, ^ under the 
editorship of C. Cot in. The ilfercTire de France 
was a veiiicle for the publication of riddles, and 
Duchesne edited a Magastin ^nigmatique. 

In England riddles were much affected by literary 
men in the age of Swift, who produced many of 
them. The trivial subject-matter of Swift’s riddles 
—‘On Ink,’ ‘On a Pen,’ ‘On a Fan ’—indicates 
that they were merely the by-products of literary 
activity and empl<wed for the purpose of whiling 
away idle hours. But it was leit to Schiller, after 
going back to the age of the Sibyls and learning 
the art of riddle-making from them, to develop the 
riddle into a beautiful poem, a work of literary art. 
One may be quoted to show that, while the subject- 
matter is trivial, the verse bears all the marks of 
the genius of the German poet. 

* Anf eJner grossen Wdde gehen 
Viol tauflond Schafe 8il>>erwvlM : 

Wio wir aio heute wandoln sohen, 

Sah Hie dor alleralt’gte tircisi. 

Bie aUern uie und triiikon Leben 
Au£ eineiu unerochbpflen Born, 

Kin Hirt. iBt ihnen zugegeben 
Mit sebbn gobog’tiem sllborhorn. 

Er troibt oie aus su goldnen Thoren, 

Er iibenuihlt aie jede Nacht, 

Und hat der hammer keins verloren, 

So oft er auch den Weg vollbracht. 

£in treuer Hand hllft sie ihni leiten, 

Ein niuntror Widder goiit voran. 

Die Ileerde, kannst dn sie mir douten T 
ITnd auch don Hirten aeig* mir an ! ’8 

Triviality as to subiect-matter is tije outstanding 
characteristic of modern literary riddles, and in 
this particular they are wholly unlike those of 
antiquity. With the ancients, as is noticed below 
(§ 6), riddles touched the serious issues of life. 
Life and death were involved in unravelling them ; 
weighty poliedos of State depende<l on their solu- 
tion ; and even tlie sacred rites of religion were 
enlivened by tJie proposing and gue8.sing of riddles. 

4. Form, — Riildlcs are usually expres-sod in 
rhyme or verso. Goethe sets forth this character- 
istic : ' 

* Bo legt dcr Dichter elii Riithsel, 

Kiiimtlirh mit Worten vcrschriinkt, oft der Versamralung ins 
Ohr.'^ 

>Samsmrs enigma, the only popular rhldle pre- 
served in the OT, hears all ttie marks of ancient 
Hebrew poetry (Jg 14^^). The Greek riddles 
scattered through the works of the poets and 
philosophers are usually in metre. The Anglo- 
Latin p<jots of the Middle Ages put their enigmas 
Into hexameter verse, and the ridiilesof the An^lo- 
Saxon perio<l are in metrical form. Many Jewish 
poets 01 the Middle Ages exercised their muse by 
putting riddles into poetic form. The length and 
character of these may be judged by a production 
of the poet al-Harizi (1 3th cent.), in which ho takes 
46 lines to describe the ant in enigmatical form. 
It was a favourite custom of the native Arabic 

ammarians to put their rules in poetical riddles. 

any examples of these have been collected by 
G. Kosen.^ Schiller’s riddle quoted above shows 

I Parla, 1646. 

F. Soliiller, Paraheln und Rdthael, 3 {S&mmUiehe Werke, 
12 void, in 4, Leiiizig, n.d. 1. 202). 

3 Alexis und Dora, line 26 f. 

* Cf. ZDMCj xlv. [18601 6076., xx. [1886) 6806. 


how this poet invested it with the peculiar charm 
of rhythmical expression. It is the poetical form 
in which it is couched that lends the riddle much 
of its impressiveness and stimnlates the intellect 
to solution. 

5. Occurrence.— As riddles are rooted in meta- 
phors, it is not surprising to 6nd that they are of 
universal occurrence. They have been discovered 
among the peoples of primitive culture the world 
over. Abbe R)ilet, in writing of the Wolofs of 
Senegambia, says that these savages at the evening 
time in the hut or by the camp-hre ask each other 
riddles. The Bedawi, as he sits by his tent door, 
whiles away the evening hours by proposing them, 
and the Russian jieasant enlivens tiie long hours of 
a winter’s evening by attempting their solution. 
The Vedic writings abound in them, and they 
occur in the remains of the literature of ancient 
Persia. A race like the Greeks, specially gifted 
with literary genius, delighted in them. Greek 
literature furnishes abundant material for estimat- 
ing the inftuence and popularity of riddles among 
a race whose achievements in literature have been 
unsurpassed. Greek poetry is especially rich in 
them; they are found. frequently in Homer and 
were popular becauso of the high place which the 
Homeric poein.s had in the esteem of the Ilolleiiic 
race. Kiddles naturally played a large part in 
Greek tragedy, because the solution of the riddle 
inlliienced the cour.se of events. Every poet who 
in any way touched the Theban cycle of myths 
was compelled to bring in the riddle of the Sphinx. 
The comic poets delighted in entertaining their 
audiences by formulating riddles in which they 
castigated the follies of society. The title.H of 
some of the comedies suggest that they were 
written in mockery of an atTectation fur enunciat- 
ing enigmas; e.g,, Eubiilus gave one of his 
comedies the title Sphingokarion, i.c. a slave who, 
like the Sphinx, is full of riddles. Theocritus 
puts enigmatical .sayings into the mouths of his 
shepherds, and Virgil imitates him. The Jews of 
mediieval times cultivated them with zest as a 
means of intellectual gymnastics and made them 
an important part of social entertainment. 

An interesting sciontiiic problem is the occur- 
rence of the same riddle among peoidos far removed 
googrnphi(;ally, and belonging to distinct ethiio- 
fogical groups. Gaston Paris, in his [preface to 
Holland’s Devinettes ou inigmes, calls attention to 
this striking phenomenon. One of his examples is 
a folk-riddle. Its French form is : 

' Je vais, Je vlens dans nia malson, 

On vient pour mo prendro ; 

Ma raaison so oauvo par Ivh feuAlros 
£t moi Je reste on prison.* 

Answer : Le poiseon et le 61et. 

The Scotch form is ; 

‘The robbers oain tao oor boose 
When wo were a' in ; 

The boose lap out at the windows 
And we were a’ ta'en.* 

Answer : Fishes cauKfht in a net. 

Gaston Paris states that this riddle circulates in 
Russia and among the Lapps ; that it has been 
found among the Chinese and the Negroes of W. 
Africa : that it is also current among tlio Basqne.s. 
Three hypotheses have been propounded to explain 
the occurrence of a riddle like that just quoted 
among peoples far removed from each other. ( 1 ) 
A common origin has been postulated. (2) The 
transmission of the riddle from one race to another 
has been suggested. Both theories are inadequate 
to explain the occurrence of the same riddle among 
two racos as far separated as the Scottish and 
Chinese. (3) The hypothesis which attributes the 
similarity to the identity of the constitution of 
the human mind is now very generally accepted. 

This view does not entirely exclude the i>ossi- 
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bility of literary borrowing, which is quite probable 
In toe case of riddles with a prominent place in 
literature. Writers have undoubtedly helped 
tliemselyes to what tradition furnished and have 
not hesitated to refurbish an older enigma. A 
notable example of this is the riddle which, accord* 
ins to tradition, Homer failed to solve (see next 
col.). 

6(ra^ tkofjLtp ov ovx <^ o/lcv 

* What we had we lost, what we did not have we kept' 
The same riddle circulated in the Middle Ages in 
Latin and the popular vernacular;^ for thene 
versions the hypothesis of literary transmission is 
more reasonable than that of the identity of the 
human mind. K. Sirarock * calls attention to the 
fact that many Greek riddles also circulate in 
German and Scandinavian versions. The resem- 
blances may usually be traced to literary intluenoes, 
but great cautif)n ^ould be used in accounting for 
these similarities especially in the case of the 
spontaneous folk-riddle. 

6. Uses. —The riddle pla^yed an important part 
in the intellectual and social lifo of antiquity as 
well as in the Middle Ages. With the ancients it 
was a literary form employed for serious pur{K)se8 
in the spheres of politics, philosophy, and religion. 
Many of the most prominent figures of history are 
renowned because of their ability either to formu- 
late riddles or to interpret them. Of Biblical 
characters Solomon and Daniel live in history as 
skilful in the solution of dark sayings and 
enigmas.* The esteem in which such skill was 
held among Jews of a later time may be judged by 
the ascription of similar gifts to hypostatized 
Wisdom.* Monarclis of renown are represented ns 
engaged in contests with one another in the 
solution of riddles. Solomon and Hiram of Tyre 
engaged in such competition ; the former was con- 
tinuously successful until his rival called in tlio 
assistance of a famous magician Abdemon.* A 
Greek legend tells how Amasis, king of Egypt, 
engaged in a similar contest with the king of tne 
Ethiopians.* The Egyptian monarch sent for abl 
to Bias, the wisest of the Greeks. In the life of 
iEsop wo read of a riddle contest between a Baby- 
lonian king Lycurgua and Nectanebo of Egypt; 
the former is c.ontiuuously victorious througn the 
assistance of iEsop. Alexander the Great, during 
his campaign in India, summons Hindu sages 
before his throne and challenges thorn to solve 
riddles of his own propounding. Even the gods 
are represented as indulging in this pastime; 
Jupiter proposes a riddle to King Numa."^ The 
Longobards had a custom of propounding riddles 
to their deity Gwodaii which they expected liim to 
solve — a custom suggesting the seeking of oracles. 

Frequently the contest by riddle was serious 
enough to involve life and death. The contestant 
who was vanquished lost his life. Competitions of 
this kind occurred among the rhapscMliHts, both 
Indian and Greek. The epic poem, MclampodWy 
attributed to Thcognis, contains an account of a 

1 Symphosius (0th cont) gives it In Latin : 

'Est nova notarutn cunctis oaptura forarum 
Ut St quid capias, id tecum ferre recuses, 

At si nil capias, id tu tamon Ipso reportes.' 

Pierre Grognet gives It in Latin and French as it circulated in 
the Middle Ages : 

* Ad silvam vodo venatum cum cane qulno : 

‘ Quod capio perdo, quid fugit hoc habeo.' 

The French version runs : 

* A la forest m’en voys ohasser 
Avecques cinq chieus k trasser. 

Oe quo Je prens, je pers et tiena 
Oe qui 8*enfuyt ay et retiens.' 

t Daa deutiehe Rdthselbueh. 3 vols., Frankfort, 1858-68. 

• IK 10W>. 2 Oh Dn Oia* », Sir 47W ; Jos. Ant. vra. v. S. 

4 Wls 8*. * Joe. Ant. ym. v. 8, e. Apion. L 18. 

• Plutarch, Cxmviv. Sept. Sap, vUU 

7 Ovid, Fast. Ui. 839-846. 
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riddle contest between the two famous seers, 
Calchas and Mopsus. According to one tradition, 
the former is viotorions ; according to another, the 
latter ; but in either case the vanquished loses his 
life. The authority of Plutarcn supports the 
legen<l of a struggle of this type between Thcognis 
and Homer, in which the latter is worsted and dies 
of mortification. In the Theban legend the Sphinx 
destroys those who fail to solve her riddle, and, 
when CEdipus is successful, the monster hurls 
hersolf over a [irecipice. There are modern Greek 
legends in which the failure to solve a riddle costs 
a man his life. A monster living in a castle pro- 
pounds a riddle and gives forty days for its 
sointion. Unfortunate is the person who fails, for 
the monster devours him. The resemblance to the 
story of the Sphinx is evident. In the MahA* 
bharata the legend takes another form : the hero 
YudhishfchLra frees two brothers from the fetters 
of a monster by the solution of a riddle. Teutonic 
legends are of similar import : in the so-called 
Warihurg-Kritg there is a deadly riddle contest 
between Odin and the giant Wafthrudhuir, and 
another instance has been iininortalized 
Schiller.* In certain parts of Germany the boy 
who fails to solve a riddle is greeted with such 
expressions as: *Er ist des Honkers,’ ‘Muss sicli 
zum Hetiker scheeren,* ‘ Kommt in die Hblle,’ ‘ Ist 
todt.’ “ These expressions may be relics from the 
times wlien the unsuccessful competitor actually 
lost his life. 

In other legends the winning of a bride is 
made to depend on the solution or a riddle by the 
suitor. This custom was known in the India of 
Vedic times, and also appears in the Norse legend 
which represents Thor as promising his dauf^iter 
to the dwarf Alvis on condition that the latter 
answers a long list of perplexing quesUous. This 
feature is present in the Theban Sphinx legend, 
for the hand of Queen Jooasta was promised to 
the man who would be successful in solving the 
famous riddle and thereby freeing the land from 
the ravages of the monster. On the other hand, 
failure to solve the riddle often cost the suitor his 
life.* 

7. Riddles in social life. — propounding and 
solution of riddles was included in the merry- 
making that formed a part of wedding festivities. 
Samson’s riddle, already quoted, is not the only 
instance of such a use preserved in literature; 
Samson’s Greek compeer Hercules, although un- 
invited, goes to the wedding of Keyx and joins the 
rhapsodists in the solution of riddles. 

Plato is rGBi)onHible for the statement that 
riddle-making was a favourite pastime with lads 
in his day ; * when the Homans oamo under Greek 
InduencQ, the boys were instructed in the forming 
of enigmas.* In the best days of their history the 
bannuots of the Greeks wore something more than 
driiiKing-bouts ; intellectual pleasures were culti- 
vated, and prominent among these was the riddle, 
which was the delight not only of poets and 
philosophers, but also of the masses. Tlic banquet 
was under the control of a sym|K)siarch, under 
whose direction the riddle passed from j)erson to 
person. The successful guesser won a prize ; those 
who failed paid a penalty. Usually the prize was 
the laurel-wreatli, and the penalty consisted in 
drinking unmixed wine or wine mingled with salt 
water.* Aulus Gollius^ describes an Alhonian 
dinner-party of his day ( A. D. 2nd rent.): the host 
propounds a riddle to each of his guests; the 
winner receives the laurel-wreath or the copy of a 

1 Of. Turandot. 

• E. L. llochholz, Aletnanniiehet KinJsrlied, I^eipzie, 1867. 

8 Of. Schiller’a I'nrandot. * llep. v. 479. 

• Orainiitarian ?onn)elns. 

• Wo are indebted to Athengous for these details (xl. 467). 

7 Roetei Attieae^ viii. 2ff. 
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rare book. Sometimes a money prize was offered. 
With the Jews of the Middle Ages, according to 
Abrahams,' riddles were a regular table game, and 
all the great Jewish poets of this period composed 
acrostics and enigmas of considoraole merit. 

8 . Riddles in religious ceremonies. — The 
strangest use of riddles to the modern mind is 
in connexion with religious rites and ceremonies. 
Among peoples of {iriniitive culture enigmas are 
asked and answered in the proximity of a corpse or 
at harvest time. Among the Bolang Mongondo 
(Celebes) riddles are never asked except when 
there is a corpse in the village. In the Aru 
archipelago, while a corpse is uncoflined, watchers 
propound riddles to each other or think of things 
which others are to guess. This practice is evi- 
dently rooted in animism, and enigmatical lan- 
guage may bo used to puzzle the spirit of the de- 
parted. A reminiscence of this custom seems to 
linger in Brittany, where old men are accustomed 
to seat themselves on grave-stones and ask each 
other riddles after the frieinls of the deceased 
and the mourners have gone home. Among the 
Akamba of British E. Africa boys and girls at the 
time of circumcision interpret pictographs which 
are termed riddles. At harvest time the riddle is 
looked upon as a charm which m^ make or mar 
the crops. The Alfoors of the Central Celebes 
engage in riddie-gaessing during the season when 
the crops are tilled ana are growing. On the 
solution of a riddle they exclaim : * Make onr rice to 
grow, make fat ears to grow both in the valley and 
on the heights ! * Animistic conceptions prol^bly 
underlie this custom, and the prayer is to be re- 
garded as addressed to the spirits of the ancestors. 

(a) — The answers of the Greek oracles 
were usually couched in a riddle or enigmatical 
statement. In this connexion it is exceedingly 
suggestive to note that Aristophanes* terms the 
answers of oracles 7pt0oi, a word commonly used for 
riddles. The oldest Greek riddle is the answer of 
the oracle to Minos, king of Crete. As oracles 
were consulted before important political under- 
takings and military campaigns, tne signilicance 
of the enigma in Greek life cannot bo over- 
estimated. 

inuiiediatelv before enterlnpf upon the disastrous 
Slulllan expedition, xhe Athenians conmilted the Delphic oracle ; 
as a reply the Pythia oominaiuled the Athenians to bring the 
priestess of Athene from Erythrma. This oiilffmatlcal reply 
turns al)out the name of the priestess TI<rvxi'a (* Itest').* 

The riddle was specially adapted for oracles be- 
cause it was puzzling and consequently impressive, 
and at the same time concealed ignorance of the 
future. 

(b) At Riddles formed a part of the 

ritual at tlie festival of Apionia, sacred to 
Dionysus. In the rites of this festival women first 
sought for the god as if he hod been lost. When 
they had ceased their quest, they exclaimed ; 

‘ Dionysus luia betaken himself to tlie Muses.* 
Then there followed a siicred meal at which these 
worshippers propounded and answered riddles 
{alylyfMTa Kal ypL^ovs),* It is probable that a 
similar custom prevailed at other religious festi- 
vals ; at least an allusion has been discovered to it 
in a fragment of the poet Diphilus. A riddle 
contest between throe maidens in connexion with a 
feast of Adonis on the island of Samos is referred 
to in his comedy entitled 2'heseus. The Laws of 
Mann enacted that riddles were to be asked at the 
hdddha feasts. One of the enactments may bo 
quoted : 

‘Whatever may please the Br&hmaeas, let him give without 
griulgiiig it ; let him give riddles from the Vedas, for that is 
agreeable to the manes.* 8 

1 Jvyoitk Li/e in the Middle Agee, p. 1S2. 

* Birds, 970. « Pfutardi, de Pyth. erae. xix. 

* Plutarch, Conviv. Sept. Sap. viii. « lU. 230, 


(c) In Vedic hymns * — Vedic literature reveals a 
unique use of riddles in religions ceiemonies and 
in metaphysioal speculation. It is most suggestive 
that the Vedio word brahmodya, or hrahmavadya* 
is a designation for a poetic religious riddle, as well 
as a term descriptive of speculative discussion. 
Etymologically the word denotes * analysis of the 
Brahma.' In one of the Vedio hymns ' tiie descrip- 
tion of Agni is put in the form of a riddle ; 

' Who among you has understood this hidden (god)f The 
calf has by itself ^ven birth to its mothers. The germ of many 
fiuotliers), the great seer, moving by his own strength, comes 
forward from tot lap of the active ones.* (The mothers are 
waters.) 

The famous riddle hymn of Dirghatamaa is a part 
of the Rigveda,^ It contains 62 versos, of whicii 
nil except one are riddles. The theme of this hymn 
is theosophy and theosophical speculation whioli 
revolves about cosmic phenomena, mythology, and 
human organs. The hymn may be characterized 
ns a poetical expression of primitive Hindu philo- 
sophy in enigmatical language. It was intenaed to 
be used by priests as they offered sacrifices. The 
most striking use of poetic riddles or charades, to 

* enliven the mechanical and technical progress of 
sacrifice by impressive intellectual pyrotechnics,’ 
was in connexion with the famous horse-sacrifice, 
or aivairndha. This part of the ritual was con- 
ducted by two priests, one asking the ridillo and 
the other giving the answer.® These riddles are 
so unique in the history of religion that they are 
worthy of special notice. 

At the horse-nacrifleo one priest asks : ‘ Who, verily, moveth 
quite alone; who, verily, Li born again and again; what, 
forsooth, is the remedy for cold; and what is the great 
(greatest) pile?* 

The answer is : * The sun moveth quite alone ; the moon is 
born again and again ; Agnl (fire) is the remedy for cold ; the 
earth is the great (ipmtesX) pile.* 

The priest oall^ hotar asks the priest callerl adhvaryn, 

* What, forsooth, is the sun-liko light ; what sea is there like 
unto toe ooean ; what, verily, is hi^er than the earth ; wliat is 
the thing whoso measure is not known ?' 

The answer is : ‘Brahma is the sun-like light ; heaven is the 
sea like unto the ocean ; (the god) Indra Is higher than the 
earth : the measure of the cow is (quite) unknown.' 

Again, the following questions and answers : ‘ I ask thee for 
the highest summit of the earth ; I ask thee for the navel of the 
universe ; I ask thee for the seed of the lusty steed ; I nsk thoo 
for the highest heaven of speech.' 

* This altar is the highest summit of the earth ; this sacrifice 
is the navel of the universe ; this soma [the intoxicating sacri- 
ficial drink] is the seed of the lusty steed |god IndmV]; this 
Brahman priest is the highest heaven [i.e. tlie highest exponent] 
of speech. 

(The translation is that of Bloomfield.) 

Litbeatukb.— I. Abrahams, Jew'eh Life in the Middle Ages. 
Ixindon, 1896, p. 884 ff. ; pt. vi.. The Scapegoat, do. 1918, 

B 121 ff. and passim ; J. B. Priedreich, Gesch. des Rdthsels, 
resden, 1860 : G. Gerber, Die Sprache als Kunst, 2 vols., 
Berlin, 1886 ; G. Jacob, Altarabisene ParaUelen zum AT, do. 
1807, p. 18 f.; M. Jkger, ‘ Assyrische Rathsel und Snriich- 
worter,' In BASS il. [1894] 274 ff. ; F. E. Kbnig, StUistik 
Rhetorik, Poetik, Eeipstig, 1900, p. 12 ff. ; L. Lttw, Die Lehens- 
alter in der judischen Literatur, Szegedin, 1875, p. 340 ff • 
K. Ohlert, RAtsel und OeaellschaftsspieU der alien Oriecheii, 
Berlin, 188C (Indispensable for a study of Oroek ridflles); 
E. Rollaad, Devinettrs ou inigmes pojmlaires de la France., 
originally published, Treviso, 1628, new ed., with preface l>v 
OasUm Paris, Paris, 1877 (valuable) ; A. Wilnsche, Die Rdth- 
eedtoeisheit bei den Hebrdern, Leipzig, 1888 (an imporfAnt mono- 
graph). Other literature has been mentioned either In the Ijody 
of the art. or In the notes. JaMKS A. KeLSO. 

RIDICULE.—See Abuse. 

RIGHTS. — T. E. Holland, os a preliminary to 
his account of rights in the legal sense of the term, 
has defined *a right generally’ as ‘one man’s 
capacity of influencing the acts of another, by 
means, not of his own strength, but of opinion or 
the force of society.’ ^ The definition is useful as 
bringing out the complex character of the idea of 

1 1, xcv. 4. B I. olxiv. 46. 

» M. Bloomfield, The Religion pf the Veda, New York, 1008, 
p. 216 ff., also an art. in JAOS xv. [1892] 172; cf. M. Raug. 
'Vedisohe RAtseirraMn und RktseUmrUche,* IK, 1876, U. 4. 

4 Elements o/Jurtsprudened^, p. 82. 
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right. It implies, as he goes on with excellent 
Incidity to indicate, the fourfold relation between 
(1) the subject or person who has the right, or 
the * person entitled’ ; (2) the person who nos the 
corresponding duty, or ‘ the wrson obliged * ; (3) 
the object over which the right is exercised ; and 
(4) the act of forbearance which is exacted. The 
definition farther emphasizes the important fact 
that for the existence of a right in tne full sense 
of the word recognition is necessary, and it properly 
distinguishes between those rights which rest 
merely on the approval of public opinion (subse- 
quently by an unfortunate choice called * moral 
rights’) and those which are protected by legal 
enactment, or ‘ legal rights.’ On the other hand, 
the detinitiou fails in so far as it uses ’ society ’ in 
a sense either too wide or too nnrrow—too wide 
in so far as it ignores the different forms of 
social organization, each with its own system of 
rights and duties, of which society in general 
consists (family, school, church, etc.), too narrow 
if it is intended to exclude reference to the rights 
of nations. And this criticism leads to anotner. 
The definition contains an implicit denial not only 
that, besides the rights actually recognized by 
society, wliether by its law or by its public opinion, 
there are rights founded on tne requirements of 
human nature itself— things that are rights simply 
because they arc * right ’—hut also that there is any 
essential relation at all between tlie adjectival ana 
the substantival meaning of the word.^ A science 
like jurisprudence has of course a right to define 
its terms in the way most convenient for its own 
spc3cinl purpose. But that is a different thing from 
claiming that its use expresses the only legitimate 
or the most fundamental use of the term. In 
opposition to this it may be claimed that any 
definition of right generally must be defective 
which fails to indicate what this relation is. In 
the present article, written from the point of view 
of ethics and religion, the main object will bo to 
supply this omission. In tho attempt to do so it 
will be convenient to preface tho main subject with 
a short statement (1) of tho origin and <levelop- 
inent of tho idea of individual rights, and (2) of 
the chief theories that have been held as to tho 
ground of rights, with the view of leading up to 
(3) a more inclusive definition, and suggesting some 
deductions and applications to current problems of 
the rights of individuals and nations which may 
serve as a verification of its conclusions. 

I. DEVELOPMENT OP THE IDEA OF INDIVID- 
UAL RIGHTS. — Tt is by this time a commonplace 
of sociology that in early forms of society, so far 
from finding a stago at which individual thought 
and action are free from the pressure of the social 
environment, we have one in which the mind and 
will of individuals are dominated by tho collective 
mind as expressed in tho customs of tho group. 
This suboraination is nowliere better illustrated 
than in the history of the idea of right. If we 
turn to the early use of Blxaios in Greek literature, 
wo find it in Homer ® simply in the sense of pos- 
sessing rules or customs, and as in this sense the 
mark of civilized life, in contrast to the mannerless 
Cyclojjs. Between this and the use in Thucydides 
and Xenophon in such phrases as dlxaia toi€im and 
Blxaia there is a wide gap. In these a moral 
reference to tilings that not only is it the mio to 

1 On p. 84 tho writer conf^ratulates the English language on 
having two words, ' law ’ and * right,* which enables it to keep 
those meanings apart, and commiserates other languages which, 
like German, nave only one, and have thus involved writers in 
endless disputes as to their relation to each other. The reader, 
however, may compare this contrast with Benthani’s even more 
pungent strictures on the ambiguity of English as compared 
with French usage, enabling it to slip from the moral to the 
political use of ^rlght,' as Don Oulxole from one saddle to 
another without ohaiiglng horses (If^ribs, ii.X 

S Liddell and Scott, 9 .v. 


do, bat that may be claimed by the individual as 
by right, has emerged, and we might think (partic- 
ularly in the latter phrase) that we have reached 
an explicit aoknowled^ent of the idea of the 
* rights ’ which the individual in turn ’possesses.’ 
But the student of Greek ethics knows that in its 
classical exponents there is as yet no word cor- 
responding to either 'rights’ or 'duties’ in the 
modern sense. We have to wait another genera- 
tion before, in the Stoic tA xa^ijxovro, we have the 
definite specification of things that arc right to be 
done as definitely 'belonging* to tho individual. 
Even here wo are still far Irom the idea of these as 
implying corresponding ' rights.’ In early Roman 
law itself, which did so much to develop the idea 
of personality, tho idea of duty, as Maine has 
pointed out, is far more prominent than that of 
rights.* What Roman law oflected was to trans- 
late the Stoic idea of personality and tho 'law of 
nature,* which personality embodied, into terms of 
civic relationships and so, by conceiving of a uni- 
versal justice or right of nations, ^ to pave the way 
for the recognition of the further iaea of rights 
that belonged to an individual independently of 
hia membership in a particular society. Thence- 
forth one might say tnat the development of the 
two ideas, the legal and the moral, proceeds pnri 
passu, seeing that the idea of the individual as a 
personality with rights as against society is at 
once the creation of the recognition of him us 
endowed with rights in society and an important 
factor in tho development of the claim for this 
recognition itself. 

The story of the spectral analysis of tho law of 
nature into tho prismatic colours of * natural rights * 
is a long one.* The chief inllucnco was undoubtedly 
the Christian religion, appealing on the one hand 
to a primitive state of freedom and equality, on 
the other hand to a relation of man to God which 
was essentially a personal one. But those seeds of 
the idea of the rights of man had to await a soil 
congenial to them, which was first found when 
En^ish tradition and temperament led to a revolt 
against social and political despotism in tho time 
of Wyclif.* By the middle of the l7Ui cent., and 
still more by the 18th, the claims of rights, in both 
Old and Now England, wero already deeply tinged 
with individualistic theory as to the nature of 
govommont. It was unefer this inlluence that 
Milton declared that ‘ all men were naturally l)Oin 
free . . . bom to command and not to obey’;® 
that a century later Blackstone wrote : 

'Th« p/incipa1 aim of lociety is to protect individuals in tho 
enjoyment of those absolute rights which were vested in them 
by the immutable laws of nature* 

and that even Burke, in the midst of his viol<!iit 
protest against the doctrine of absolute riglits, 
formnlates a doctrine of society laying stress on 
the idea of rights rather than duties : 

‘Civil Society ie an institution of beneflcencej and law itself 
is only beneficence acting by a rule. Men have a riglit to JuBtiee ; 
they have a right to the fruits of their industry, and to the 
means of making Industry fruitful. Tliey have a right to the 
acquisitions of their parents ; to the nouriBluncnt and improve- 
ment of their offspring ; to instruction in life and oonsolation 
in death. Whatever each man can separately do without 

1 Holland, who quotes this view, refers to the interesting 
Illustration of the same priority in Japanesu law, whii h had no 
word for ‘right* until the suggestive plirase ‘ power-inUTest’ 
was ooined by a Japanese writer on Western public law in 1808. 

3 It is important to realize that tho Roumn tug ijmtium is 
the right common to all nations, not international right. 

^ Reference should be made to artt. Individualism and Individ- 
uality. 

4 See art Individualism, voI. vii. p. 221b. On the influence 
of Scriptural ideas on the Peasant Revolt see D. O. Ritchie, 
Natural Rights, p. 8, and on the men of the Commonwealth, 
The Clarke Papers, ed. C. II. Firth, 4 vols,, London, 1891-1901, 
passim. 

4 Quoted in W. Wallace, Lectures and Essays on Naiural 
Theology and Ethics, p. 216. 

4 Quoted ib. 
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treapaagtng upon others, he has a right to do for himaell ; and 
ho lias a right to a fair portion of all which nociety with all ltd 
oomblnationi of skill ana force can do in his favour.' ^ 

These passages are sufficient to show the close 
connexion l)et\veen the development of the idea of 
right in its later phases and the development of 
theory. 

Hut, before turning to this, we may notice how the 
circumstances which made religion the main in- 
fluence in the development of the idea of rights in 
the middle period explain also (what otherwise 
mij^ht seem an inversion of tlie natural order) why, 
looked at from the side of the nature of the rights 
themselves, the claim to spiritual rights should have 
preceded the claim to political rights and the claim 
to economic rights should have lagged behind both. 
While it may appear that the movement here is 
from the more inward to the more outward and 
materia], in reality it was in the first place from 
condition to the conditioned, and in the second 
from the more formal and abstract to the more 
substantial and concrete. Doubtless the instinctive 
souse of human capacities in the individual, as 
dependent for their development on the active 
assistance of society ‘ in the removal of all remov- 
able obstructlous,’ wiis operative from the first. 
But it was only through freedom of thought and 
speech and somo moasiiro of political power that 
tnis sense could mako itself articulate and the way 
could bo j)repared for the establishment of the 
conditions of substantive freedom. Add to ibis 
once more the influence exercised upon the develop- 
ment of moil’s ideas as to their riglits by powerful 
forms of abstract theory as to the ground of rights 
in general and as to tne sphere of law, and it is 
not difficult to understand why, from the side of 
the content, the fuller idea of the rights of the 
individual, and of his claim to the active assistance 
of society iu the recovery of the ‘ lost title-deeds 
of humanity ’ in the 8i)here of material w'ell-being, 
has boon so late in developing. 

IT. TUEoaiRS OF TUE GROUND OF RIGHTS,^!. 
Theory of the Social Compact.— If what has been 
said ns to the history of the idea of rights is sound, 
we may expect to lind that, while ancient theories 
of the nature of justice as wo find them from the 
time of the Sophists downwards are susceptible of 
translation into terms of rights, the problem of 
the ground of rights in explicit form is essentially 
a modern one. ft was not till the question of the 
rights of the subject was definitely raised in 16th 
cent. England that theories os to their origin and 
ground came to be central in political thoiigat. It 
must bo sufficient here to select the more typical. 
From the outset responsible thinkers have worked 
under a profound sense of the moral or inward 
reference contained in the conception of rights. 
It was in this spirit that modem theory at its 
outset sought for the wiurce of legal rights, not 
primarily in the will of another, but in the will of 
the members of society themselves expressed in a 
compact. 

The theory of rights as founded on compact has 
taken two forms according to the view of human 
nature from wliich it starts. 

{a) ‘ Might is Starting from the concep- 

tion of a state of nature (as in Hobbes’s well-known 
account of it) as a war of all against all, not only 
law and government but society itself is conceived 
of as resting on a compact whereby individuals 
agree to resign their natural but barren right to 
all things in order to secure a limited portion 
guaranteed by the overruling might of the sover- 
eign. The ground of a man’s riglits on this view 
may be said to be his own will to imce and security ; 
but, as he has renounced all right to control of the 
actual conditions of peace, it is only by a fiction 
1 Quoted in Wallace, p. 216. 


that he can be said to will the rights that are 
actually assigned to him. These depend on tl^ 
will of another. But, as on the side both of sever* 
eign and of subject there exists no other reason 
for loyalty to toe contract but fear, the logical 
outcome would seem to be that riglits resolve 
themselves into mights. This was concealed from 
Hobbes by his ambiguons use of * natural rights.* 
Spinoza perceived the ambiguity and, by purging 
tne theory of this inconsistency, claimed to have 

* preservea natural right safe and sound in the civil 
state*— robbed it, in other words, of its saving 
grace. ^ 

The view that right rests on no other basis than 
might, however contrary to men’s instinctive judg- 
ments, once suggested, has much to support it m 
the violent origin of many forms of society and in 
the imposition of conditions of life that depend on 
the will of the stronger ; and, under the influence of 
some modern ideas of the meaning of the struggle 
for existence, it has recently assumed a now im« 
portance as applied to the riglits of nations. It 
must be sufficient here to notice the objection to it 
that is at once the most obvious and the most 
fatal. 

If we look at society as it actually is at any 
stage of its development, instead of a community 
of crouching slaves it presents the npiiearaiico of a 
willing and orderly int/crohange of services involv- 
ing mutual rights and duties, however little 
consciously recognized in this form. In all societies 
at somo stage oi their development there are con- 
ditions so remote from the ordinary interests of 
individuals that their place in this order of mutual 
service is obscured and they are resented as ‘ inter- 
ferences ’ with them. But, if the mass of the 
conditions of life were of this kind, no society 
would hold together for a day. Custom in society, 
like habit in tne individual, which lias been call^ 

* the groat fly-wheel of life,’ may re<ion(!ilo to 
isolat<^ inconveniences, but customs as a whole (as 
sociologists are now agreed) represent ways of 
action that have been more or less consciously 
selected as the best adapted to secure, under the 
circumstances and beliefs of the time in which they 
arise, the satisfaction of fniidamental instincts and 
to further common interests. Impotent to mould 
customs, the power of the stronger is more likely 
to be broken i>y than to break them if it measures 
itself against them, and it remains true that the 
system of rights and duties under which men live 
is supported in the lost resort not by might but by 
the general sense that it is in harnioiiy with their 
ideas of the kind of life which they desire to live. 

(6) Natural rights.-^li was the perception of this 
fact that led to the second form of the social con- 
tract theory as it was held by Locko and profoundly 
influenced political thought for a century and a 
half after him. According to this theory, society 
is natural. Law and government are instituted, 
not to hold it together, but to guarantee certain 
fundamental rights wliioh are endangered by the 
weakness of the social element in its members — 
chiefly those of life, liberty, and property. The 
contract here is not of the citizens with one another, 
but between the citizens as a body and the 
sovereign for the time. The substance of it is 
that law and government shall concern themselves 
with the maintenance of the conditions which may 
preserve those rights to the individual. A theory 
of this kind would appear to involve a purely 
utilitarian idea of the basis of the rights whicn 
society recognizes, but the idea of a law of nature 
which had fixed these fundamental rights as some- 

1 Ep. 1. For the clearer statement of hia view see the port- 
humous Traclatus PolUietts, ch. ii. There are of oourse other 
elements in Spinoza's philosophy which lead to a totally different 
conclusion. 
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ihinff absolute and imprescriptible in the individual 
was by this time too strong and was for the present 
sufficient to overpower the appeal to general happi- 
ness, which in England was more congenial to the 
temper of the succeeding age. 

On this view an antithesu is set up between the 
quite definite standard of social enactment and the 

S uite indefinite idea of rights inalienable from 
be individual. It was vain to try to define these 
rights as life, liberty, property. Such words are 
only the names of things entirely indefinite in 
meaning and scope until we know what is the kind 
of life, what use is to be made of liberty, wherein 
the * right ’ to property precisely consists. In the 
result the claim to natural rights was merely the 
removal from the meaning of right of any reference 
to a standard other than what Lreton had long ago 
called ‘ that wild and vast notion of what in every 
man’s conception is just or unjust.’ ‘ Any attempt 
to translate such a view into practice could only 
end in despotic forms of government — Cromwellian 
or Napoleonic, as the case might be. When pressed 
in theory, it was no less bound to issue in reaction 
in favour of the claim of the State to assign the 
limits of individual right on its own principles and 
so lead back by another route to might as the one 
standard of right. 

2. Utilitarian thcoiy.— The way to this reaction 
was prepareil by the appeal to utility in such 
writers as Jeremy lientham, who could see nothing 
in the doctrine of uaturiU rights but *anarchiciu 
fallacy.’ It was metaphysics, and that worst form 
of metaphysics, * metaphysics upon stilts.’ 

‘Rights ars tha fruits of the law, and of the law alono. 
There are no rights without law— no rights contrary to ths law 
—no rights anterior to the law.’ 2 

Law doubtless is the declaration of a will on the 
part of individuals to whom other individuals are 
generally disposed to render oMience; but this 
dis];»osition to obedience is the result, not of any 
harmony of the law with natural rights, but 
chiefly of habit supported by a sense or * calcula- 
tion ’ which each individual makes for himself as 
to what he stands to gain or lose by breaking away 
from it.* 

The theory thus stated has the advantage over 
natural right in perceiving that rights must he 
relative on the one hand to actual concrete inter- 
ests, and on tlie otlior to the good of society. But, 
in conceiving of the one concrete interest as con- 
sisting in the sum of satisfactions of desires that are 
qualitatively identical, and of the control of society 
asooncoriied merely with the arrangements that will 
give each in<lividua1 the maximum of freedom in 
the pursuit of such satisfactions with a minimum 
of the inconvenience which any interference in- 
volves, this advantage is counterbalanced by the 
diNapj)earance of all distinction between interest 
and right. From the side of ethics, this means 
that duty becomes an empty word ; from the side 
of politics, that there can be no ajipcal to a ‘right* 
in contradistinction to convenience. True, the 
convenience is that of society. But this con- 
venience is merely what is required to produce an 
average of satisfaction among the individuals and 
is without claim on any one of these except in so 
far as it coincides with his own. It is not to be 
wondered at that such a view should be employed 
to justify alternately the purest anarchy, as in the 
once popular doctrine of laissez-faire {q.v.)t and the 
purest tyranny, as in the exaltation of the State 
as the creator of all right. Utilitarianism does 
not of course escape the necessity of appealing to 
an ‘ ought ’ or a * to be ’ as opposed to what is. 


1 Ctort# Papers, 1. 264. In this lense it mergev in what is 
sometimes called the * intuitional theory ’ of rights, but is only a 
tame expression of the other. 

2 Jeremy Beniham, Works, i\i. 221. ^ lb. p. 212. 


There is to be ‘ the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number ’ ; with a new to it, ‘ everybody is to count 
M one, nobody as more than one.^ But for whom 
is this a ‘ to he ’ T Not for tlie individual, to whom 
* the greatest happiness of the greatest number ’ is 
nothing. Not for society, which, apart from the 
individuals who compose it, is nobody at all. If 
'natural rights’ are metaphysics upon stilts, 
‘utility’ is metaphysics in trio air. 

3. Idealistic theory of rights.— The development 
of what for want of a better name may be called 
the idealistic theory of rights is the history of the 
attempt to do justice to the partial tniths which 
these one-sided theories represent. \V e know from 
Plato’s dialogues how far current theory hatl gone 
in the assertion of the doctrine that might is right 
and of the contractual theory which we have seen 
w required to supplement it.* His own theory of 
justice he develo(>s as a direct answer to it. But 
his treatment of justice os a general feature of the 
g«wd life rather than a particular phase of it 
obsemres its application to the question of rights. 
Wliat emerges is that the aim ot civic society is to 
do the fullest justice to the capacities of individuals 
by assigning each his place in an organized system 
01 social purposes. Aristotle’s treatment of the 
same subject enables him in a well-known passage* 
to face more directly the issue raised by the 
Sophists as to the existence of a natural or, as it 
would better expressed, an essential right. His 
conclusion amounts to the denial of any hard and 
fast line between the natural and the conventional. 
Law is partly natural, partly conventional. In all 
laws there is an element that is universal and one 
that is particular to the circumstances : they all, 
condemn theft, but the penalty will be uitter- 
ent. In the same spirit a distinction is made 
elsewhere* between universal, or common, law and 
the t6ios v6p.ot of the particular community. Some 
have seen in this an anticipation of the ‘law of 
nature’ as understood by 18th cent, writers. Ajriii- 
totle’s treatment of law and government elsewhere, 
as having for its aim the reuiizatioii of what is best 
in man,^ must exonerate him from all responsibility 
for what D. G. Ritchie has called the ' turgid river 
of rhetorio’ on this subject that has flowed through 
modern ^loliticB. 

While the Epicureans reverted to the Sophistic 
theory of right as founded on convention, the 
Stoics rose to the conception of human law as an 
imperfect eriilKidiment of a law of nature identical 
with the Divine Reason. Wc have already seen 
how this conci^ption was more fertile on the nega- 
tive tJiau on the positive side — in the condemnation 
of artilicial distinctions between races and castes 
than in the assertion of the rights of individuals 
as souls of infinite possibilities. To the Roman 
lawyers the appeal to a ius nalurale meant merely 
the appeal, as in Gaius, to law s that were oominoii 
to all nations.* 

In Aquinas the law of nature appears, not only 
side by side with civil law, but os the foundation 
of it. As something deeper tiian human law and 
institution, forming a pattern on which they should 
be modelled, it thus receives new authority. From 
a mere statement of what is common to nations it 
becomes a precept ‘ to use those means by which 
life is preserved, to marry, eihicate children to 
know the truth about God and live in society.’* 

1 Rfp. bks. i.-ii. •-< m. i\ie. v. 7. 

» i. 13. * Particularly J*ol, I. 

B UJpian extended tbe ius naturals to ail livinf; things. This 
enabl^ him to assert that, while slavery existed * iurc gentium,' 
' by the law of nature all men at the first were born free.’ We 
have here a transition point from the idea ot natural law as 
merely a fact and natural law as pro> iding an ideal of liuiuan 
life. It we take the codification of law by Justinian as Uie last 
act of the ancient world, we may call this idea the eacred 
le^y ot the dying civilization. 

« Sunwna, i. 2, qu. xoiv. art. 2. 
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In other respects he leaves the doctrine very much 
as he inherited it from Aristotle. 

If not, as he has been called, the discoverer of 
natural rights, Grotius ^as the first clearly 
to assign tiiem a ground in man’s social nature, to 
map thern out, and more particularly to a^ply 
thoni to the life of nations. In opposition to Ulpian, 
Grotius maintained that law and right apply in the 
proper sense only to human beings : * no one is 
properly capable of right who does not by nature 
use general precepts.’ Animals may have rights 
in the wide sense that there is a right and a wrong 
attitude of mind towards them, but not in the 
sense that they can share in a common pur^ao 
involving correlative rights and duties. The 
natural Taw on which natural rights are based is 
defined as * the dictum of right reason indicating 
that any act from its agreement or disagreement 
with the rational and social nature of man has in 
it a moral turpitude or a moral necessity, and 
consequently that such an act is forbidden or com- 
manded by the law of God.’ ^ From this and from 
his further definition of human nature, here referred 
to as the nature that was ‘ created at the bemnning 
and restored first after the Flood, then by Christ,’ 
he makes it abundantly clear that he has in mind 
an ideal right, after the pattern of which the actual 
body of rights lias to be moulded, and to which 
Goef Himself must conform His will.* However 
true Rousseau’s criticism * of him may be respecting 
the details of his great work, it is wide of the mark 
as to the principle from which he starts. Ifis 
weakness rather is one that is shared by Rousseau 
hiniself—liis inability to free himself from the 
current ideas of a state of nature and of the State 
as ‘an artificial body’ founded on a ‘treaty of 
subjection* which modifies natural rights. To 
this we must add a certain ambiguity in his treat- 
ment of society itself, which sometimes is con- 
ceived of os possessing a continuous life of its own 
‘like a waterfall,’ at other times as a mere aggre- 
gate of individual wills. What was of enduring 
value in his work was the first clear assertion in 
modern philosophy of social good as the basis of all 
law and justice, and the application of this principle 
to the life of nations at a time when Europe was 
aghast at the horrors of the Thirty Years’ War. 
As I’lato asks us to look at justice writ large in 
the State before looking at it in the individual, 
Grotius writes his claim for natural or essential 
ri^its in the large letters of international law. 

Rousseau (q.v.) has frequently been treated as 
the chief modem representative of the theory of 
the social contract. Carlyle disposes of him with 
the satirical remark tliat he unfortunately omits 
to tell us of the date of the contract. As a matter 
of fact, Rousseau’s idea of the social contract is 
entirely dillerent from Lockc’.s, involving as it does 
a ‘ total surrender’ of tlie individual to the general 
will. Moreover, it seems doubtful whether he 
conceives of it as an historical event at all. It 
forms, indeed, his starting-point, and is the title of 
his great book, but it becomes more and more 
obvious that it is merely * an idea in the form of 
histoiy.’ Similarly the state of nature from which 
it is the release is little mure than a name for the 
natural passions which have to be transformed in 
the civil state which first reveals man’s true nature 
and puts him in possession of himself as a moral 
being. Finally, natural law as it appears in 
Rousseau is more properly called the law of 
reason,^ seeing that the rights to which it gives 
rise are the dictates, not of a state of man ante- 
cedent to society, but of the moral nature to which 
1 D» /uro Belli et PaciB, bk. 1. ch. 1. 1 x. 1. ^ lb, 2. 

3 * Sr plus constante nianI6re dt raiaonner eat d'^tablir toujourf 
e droit par le fait’ (Vu Vontrat tocial, bk. i. ch. il.}. 

* U. E. Vaughan, PoHtieal Writingt of iiotMwau, Cambridge, 
1016 , 1 . 17 . 


civil society has raised him. It is this transforma- 
tion that allies Rousseau with Plato rather than 
with Hobbes and Locke and entitles him to be con- 
sidered the founder of modern idealistic politics. 
It only remained to clear away the last adhesions 
of these cruder theories and to bring into decisive 
prominence the relation between the ethical ideal 
of a completely human life and the system of 
rights as actually recognized whether by public 
opinion or by legal enactment. 

III. Modern taking this step 

modern theory has been aided by the growth of the 
historic spirit enabling it to see that, miile we must 
reject the idea of a voluntary engagement laying 
down conditions of acquiescence in social control, 

more than power to enforce the particular will of 
individuals or classes upon society, something more 
also than the more habit of acquiescence in forms 
of control that accident has created. By whatever 
name this is called, whether an imperative of the 
practical reason and personality (Kant and Fichte), 
the Idea (Hegel), the will to self-perfection (T. H. 
Green), it is their conformity to this and the scope 
that is given by them to its operation that are tne 
ultimate ground and standard of rights. While 
the system required by it is an ideal, it must be 
conceived of, not (as it was apt to bo by the first of 
these writers) as belonging to another order than 
actual political society and unrealizable in it, but 
as the very spirit and substance of the existing 
order. From this point of view, right presents two 
a.spects. It may be defined, on the one hand, as 
‘ that which is really necessary to the inaintenance 
of the material conditions essential to the existence 
and perfection of human personality ’ ; on the other, 
as ‘ the universal condition of action through which 
the ethical whole as a differentiated structure is 
enabled to preserve and develop) itself. ’ ^ But these 
two definitions are only different ways of express- 
ing the same thing, seeing that the perBonality to 
winch all rights are relative is not something 
merely individual, but is actual! zablo only in the 
medium and through the opportunities that the 
organized whole of society provides, while, on the 
other hand, this whole, as an ‘ethical’ one, can 
attain its full diflerentiation and perfection only 
through the fullest development of the personality 
of its members. 

The theory thus shortly stated has the ml vantage 
of combining the elements of truth which other 
more one-sioed theories contain. With the theory 
of might it recognizes on behalf of the State that 
there must always be a reserve of force to guarantee 
rights in general against the invasion of force, on 
behalf of individuals and classes within the State 
that under particular circumstances the use of 
force may be necessary in order to procure the 
recognition of moral nghts not otherwise procur- 
able. It insists, however, that the use or force 
requires justification and that the justification can 
come only from the nature of the ends for which 
force is used. It recognizes with the contract 
theory that all rights are the expression of a will. 
But it adds that this cannot clothe them with any 
moral significance if it is only the * scattered will ’ 
of individuals bent on their own ends with no 
really common interest in the form of life that 
civil society makes possible. What gives actual 
rights moral significance is that they are the con- 
ditions which each, when he understands the 
meaning of his own life, must will for the full 
realization of what he seeks to be. Similarly the 
element of truth represented by utilitarianism is 
recognized in so far as the validity of any claim of 
right is denied which is not founded on some con- 
crete requirement of a social well-being. Where 
1 See T. H. Green, Workt^, li. 341. 
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this theory parts company with it is in rejecting 
the conception of social well-being as consistinff 
merely in the possession by the members of equal 
security in the pursuit of ends essentially individual. 
The idea which it substitutes will best be illustrated 
if we proceed to notice some corollaries which 
follow from the above statement. 

The principles underlying the conception of 
rights, to repeat, are (1) that rights in the full 
sense of the word are relative to human personality 
as it may be at its best; (2) that personality 
expresses itself in activities that are in essence 
social. From these it follows (i.) that there is no 
'level rate* of rights. Bights vary according to 
the power of performing social functions ana to 
the character of the function that is performed. 
The rights of the child diiter from the rights of the 
adult as possibility differs from actuality; the 
rights of a doctor from the rights of a layman ; of 
a member of Parliament from those of an ordinary 
citizen, and so on. From this point of view, we 
can see that righU imply duties in a deeper than 
tfis legal sense. They are correlative not only to 
the duties of another t hut to the duties of the suoject 
of right himself. ^ (ii. ) What holds of the occupants 
of different Istations in society holds also of the 
individual in bo far as he performs different 
functions in the different relations in which he 
stands to his fellow-citizens in different spheres of 
activity. Uis rights as a parent differ from his 
rights as a member of a trade; his rights as a 
trade unionist from his rights as a member of the 
State ; his rights as a citizen from his rights as a 
member of tlie brotherhood of humanity, (iii.) 
From this again it follows that conflict of rights 
arises not so much (as in the older view) between an 
abstraction known as the individual on the one hand 
and an abstraction called society on the other, as 
between the rights and duties that attach to an 
individual in virtue of his membership of different 
social groups. This, it may be claimea, corresponds 
to what has actually taken place in modern times 
wlien the chief problems arise from the adjustment 
of conflicting claims of organized societies rather 
than of individuals with the State. But it may 
also be said that, by interpreting all rights as alike 
concerneii with the conditions oi liuman porfoction, 
the above theory raises now problems peculiar to 
itself which call for particular treatment in on 
article like the present. 

I. The rights of conscience.— The principle is 
that the ground of all rights is the opportunity 
that they afford for the betterment of human life. 
So regarded, they are seen to constitute a system 
or hierarchy corresjfxinding to the system of in- 
terests which constitute the contents of human life 
and stand to one another in the relation of import- 
ance according to their comprehensiveness, it is 
this that justinos a man in sacrifioing his duty and 
his right to support his family by the labour of his 
hands to his duty and rights as a trade unionist in 
a strike, or, again, his rights as a trade unionist to 
the State. The latter has priority over the former 
as the more inclusive. The principle here seems 
clear, however difficult the application to practice 
may on occasions be. But a difficulty remains 
which seems to be one of principle rather than 
of application in the case of rights that appear 
to fall outside of the hierarchy of social func- 
tions altogether and concern a man as interested 
in objects— truth, beauty, and goodness— that 
may be called supra-social. On any one of the 
other theories it is possible to cut the knot, 
whether by the frank subjection of the individual 

1 * Since the ^ncral and the particular will are identical, 
right and duty coincide. Bv virtue of tiie ethical fabric man 
has rights so far as hi has duties and duties so far os he has 
rights ' (Hegel, Philosophy of Right, ft 165). 


to the State, or of the State to the individual, or 
by a distinction between the temporal and the 
spiritual whereby the spiritual is assigned to con- 
science and relimon, the temporal to civil law. 
But on a theory like the present, which sees in all 
rights, civic or other, the conditions of a spiritual 
perfection, no such resource is available. Such a 
^lution must end either in irreconcilable antagon- 
ism or in a new form of subiection of conscience 
and religion to the State founded on some arbitrary 
or speculative consideration of superior right.' For 
the fuller discussion of the rights of conscience 
and the age-long controversy between Church 
and State see artt. Emancipation, Conrciknce, 
Church. But two points hero call for mention as 
further implied in the conclusions of this one. (1) 
With regard to the rights of conscience, we must 
be prepared to insist Uiat no solution is possible 
which rails to recognize from the point of view of 
the individual the claim of the modern State to be 
the trustee, not only of law and order in the 
ordinary sense, but also of all that man has already 
willed of the good within its own borders and 
therewith of tlie conditions under which both 
individuals and Churches can realize their aims. 
On tlie other hand, it is equally essential for the 
State to realize its own profound interest in the 
improvement of the system of rights already 
established so as to make it a fuller expression of 
the personality of its members, and particularly 
its interest in the widest possible extension of a 
liberty of thought and speech and action os the 
primary condition of the development of the best 
in its members. 

*\Vhat policy,* asks Spinoza, 'more solf-destructive can any 
nation follow than to regard as public enviiiicH men wiio have 
committ'Od no crime or wickedness save that of freely exercising 
their Intelligence ?’* 

(2) From Die side more particularly of religion 
and the Church, we have to note that theory 
here only justifieB what as an actual fact has 
taken place in the transference to State and 
municipality of functions that previou.sly belonged 
to the Church, and that this fact contains the 
promise of reconciliation. For may it not be 
asked whether the claim of the modern State to 
interest itself in the active promotion of the good 
life through education and the encouragement of 
activities and institutions that have the spiritual 
welfare of its members at heart, is not one of the 
most valuable fruits of the awakening of conscience 
and religion in recent times ? And, if this is so, 
whether there is not a certain perversity in the 
view that the recognition of State and Church as 
engaged in a common enterprise of redemption is a 
source of rivalry and coiillict rather than of sym- 
pathy and friendship? A more reasonable view 
surely is that it has removed the ground for 
antagonism of aims and laid the basis of a more 
fruitful co-operation. In view of this change 
there is doubtless all the more pres-sing need tor 
agreement as to the particular nature of the 
services which each can best perform, and much 
remains here for the statesmanship of the future, 
particularly in the spheres of education and chari- 
table administration. But agreement will be 
helped and not hindered by a theory such os the 
above which interprets the rivalry as one, not for 
the possession of abstract rights, but for opportuni- 
ties of service in a common cause. As in any other 
attempt at the assignment of spheres of co-opera- 
tion in the achievement of a corporate end, the 
chief condition of success is good will, the desire 
to see the Kingdom of Right extended in the way 
and by the agency best fitted to that end. 

1 See Hogere claim for the State againnt Moralitdt on the one 
band and religion on the other (§ 270, note). 

3 TraetatiU Thsologieo-PoUtieus, ch. xx., the flret and still 
perhaps the beet phifoiophioal statement of this interest. 
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a. The rights of nstions.— We have already seen 
how the idea of the * right of nations * was launched 
by Grotius and his successors as a challenge to 
the barbarities of the Th^y Years’ War. In the 
centuries which followed its wide aooeptanoe may 
be said to have been the greatest triumph of civili- 
zation since the establishment of the general idea 
of law in the Roman world. But the term itself, 
along with the phrase < international law,’ in- 
vent^ by Bentham, was in reality a misnomer, 
not only in the sense already noticed (that it was 
a mistranblation of the Roman ius gentium), but in 
the sense that it referred primarily to societies as 
political units and not to nations in the modern 
sense of the word. So interpreted, idealistic 
theory, with its conception of the body politic as 
the trustee of the conditions under which individ- 
uals and suI)ordinate societies are free to exercise 
their capacities of contributing to the fulfilment of 
human destiny, has had no difficulty in accenting 
it, and, in spite of apparent exaggerations of State 
right, may m said to have only set its seal to this 
aovance. But the question does not end there. 
Since the rise in the s^ond part of the 19th cent, 
of the idea of nationality, in the strict sense of the 
word, a new problem has emerged and in recent 
years has become acute. Granted that States are 
personalities in the sense explained and share the 
rights of personality, many of them may be said to 
be multiple personalities, inasmuch as they include 
a variety of groups whose members are united by 
the deeper ties oi commnnity of blood, language 
and literature, religion and liistoiical tradition. ‘ 
When these suppressed personalities rise to con- 
sciousness of themselves, does not the claim, it 
may be asked, to be the guardian, of a particular 
form of civilization entitle them to that political 
independence which alone enables them to realize 
their own particular destiny ? 

' What form of human life,* aski J. 0. Blunteohll,9 * could have 
a better natural right to exiitence than the oominon spirit of a 
nation?’ 

What guarantee, we may add, of ^rposeftU ex- 
istence can there lie short of a aoli-chosen politi- 
cal constitution corresponding to its own peculiar 
genius T Other things being equal, it would seem 
that a nation-State will bo stronger and happier, 
not only, as Lawrence puts it,* than a State 
which is not a nation, but than a nation which is 
not a State. And, if for stren^h and happiness we 
substitute, in accordance witn our principle, the 
test of contribution to human good, tne plea would 
appear to be indisputable, and we are face to face 
with the problem of rights in its most recent and 
acute form. No detailed discussion of so large a 
question is here possible ; it must be sufficient to 
notico one or two of the chief difficulties in the 
recognition of the rights of nations, and to indicate 
the line of solution that is most in harmony with 
our theory. 

Not only do language and nationality in them- 
selves, apart from territorial unity, appear to be a 
principle far too shifting to afford tne coherence 
necessary 'to constitute a corporate personality, 
but in themselves they fail to give any gnarantM 
of the political capacity necessary to give effect to 
it. Even if territorial unity and a true political 
sense exist in a subject nation, there remains the 
difficulty that its history and ideals may be such 
as to provide no ^arantee that, in case of its 
obtaining political independence, it will continue 
to oontriDute to the stren^b of the State from 
which it has been separated. While constituting 
the most serious problem that the statesmanship 
of the future has to face, these difficulties seem to 
offer no insurmountable obstacle to the application 

1 8ee art. Natiomautt. 

* The Theory of the Stats, Eng. tr.. Oxford, 1886, p. 08. 

> The Princi^t of Intsrmtional Laiu^, p. 56n. 


of the principle. On the contrary, the only fear of 
failure to solve them comes from the side of the 
denial or half-hearted acceptance of it. With 
reference to the first of them, admixture of popida- 
tion is undoubtedly an obstacle to any complete 
adoption of the principle of nationality as the Msis 
of the State of the future. But it must be remem- 
bered that, powerful as is the case for the nation- 
state, there is no reason to hold, apart from obsolete 
theories of natural right, that nationality is the 
only ground of citizenship. The cases of France, 
Great Britain, and Canada, to go no farther, are 
sufficient to show not only that it is possible to 
leave large room for national ideals under a sover- 
ei£[n State, but tliat the State itself may be Uie 

amer from tlie diversity of nationalities which it 

olds in solution. 

The other difficulties which we have mentioned 
brin|( us again to the question of the whole con- 
ception of the State. It was the grave defect of 
older theories, resting as they did on the assump- 
tion of a limited fund of rights, in the sharing of 
which the gain of one was the loss of another, Uiat 
they were Dound to bring the State into confiict 
witn the idea of nationality, when this should rise 
to consciousnesi^ as they were bound to brin^ it 
into confiict with other forms of individuality. 
The confiict is reconciled in the case of the latter 
when this assumption is seen to be false, and the 
function of the State is conceived of as the develop- 
ment in its parts of a personality in its members, 
wliich adds to its inherent life and strength. It 
only remains to apply the same principle to nation- 
alities. Nations not less than individuals are the 
children of the State. It is under its wing that 
they grow up and reach maturity. Whatever the 
independence they claim when they reach majority, 
it is with the parent State that an alliance is most 
natural and is most likely to result in some new 
form of political union, which shall at once protect 
them against aggression from other nationalities 
and open out means of contact with them to the 
furtherance of the organic unity of mankind.^ 

From this standpoint there is no more inherent 
difficulty in recognizing the political majority of 
nations than in reeognizing Uie civil majority of 
individuals. True, there can be no conventional 
limit to the minority of nations and it will always 
be difficult to assign one. In the post the question 
has too often boon left to be deeide<l by 'the 
judgment of God ’—in other words, by war. But 
modem precedents have made us familiar with all 
degrees of personality in commiinitieH,* and it may 
be hoped tnat, with the development of interna- 
tional law and the diminishing risk of experiments 
in self-government, other tests than that of the 
sword may be discoverable. Here, too, it should 
be noted that, apart from disputable theory, there 
is no reason to deny the possibility of circumstances 
arising under which the claim of nationality may 
have to give way to the general intere.st8 of human- 
ity, on which it is itself in the last instance founded. 
In such a case the readiness of a nation to recog- 
nize this limit and to exorcise the required degree 
of patience and self-control would itself be the 
surest proof that it was ripe for independence, 
when these oircumstanccs change. 

Under the same supposition, finally, the fear of 
danger to the paren t State from the grant of indepen- 
dence would largely disappear. Even as things are, 
we pay far too little regara to the power of ties other 
than force, and of the additional afi'oetion between 
peoples likely to be born of a franker confidence 
in one another’s loyalty to the elementary oon- 

1 Sea O. DeUde Bums, Ths UonUUy of Nations, oh. iv., ‘The 
State and Nationality.* 

s See Lawrenoe, f 87, 'The kinds of hilly sovereign Interna- 
tional persons,* and the following sections. 
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ditioDs of huiuan good, to guaranteo Uie desire 
for the maintenance of some form of political 
union. 

It is considerations sacb as these that provide a 
solid basis for the hone that, just as the horrors of 
the Thirty Years* War prepared the way for the 
general acceptance of Grotius's idea of interna- 
tional right in the old sense of the word, so the 
horrors of the Great War may result in the general 
recognition of it in the new sense. Given such a 
recognition, it will be impossible to stop short of 
the attem]it to provide the necessary sanctions to 
the now order, and so, in the words of a great 
statesman of the time, *to translate the idea of 
public right from abstract into concrete terms * by 
substituting * for force, for the clash of conflicting 
ambitions, for groupings and alliances and a pre- 
carious equipoise, a real European partnership 
based on tne recognition of eq^ual rights established 
and enforced by a common will,’ ^ 

Litbraturv.— N o oxhausUve list of books could b« attampted. 
Thi following may be ooneulted : 

i. Legal view op a/o//r&— T. B. Holland, BUtMnti of 
JurUpnideneifit London, 1000 ; J. Lorimer, ImtituUM of Law\ 
Edlnbuiyh, 1880 ; F. Pollock, Enayt in Juritprvdena and 
XthicB. London, 1882. 

ii. UlSTOKr OF TBE IDEA AND TESORlMa 09 EIGHTS,— 


Hobbes, Leviathan, London, 1661 ; ^inoza, Tractatui Theo- 
logieo-Politieut, Amaterdam, 1670, tr. K. Wallie^, London, 1868 ; 
Grotlns, d* lure Beili et Pacie, Amaterdam, 1621, tr. W. Whe* 
well, 8 Tola., Cambridge, 1868; Locke, Two TreatiM qf 
Grooammanf, London, 1600, bk. U., 'Of Civil Government'; 
Rouaseau, Du Conirat tooioL Amaterdam, 1702, tr. J. Toaer*, 
London, 1002; Bentham, ITorifei, 11 vola.. od. J. Bowring, 
Edinburgh, 18^48, pamm (aee referencea above). 

lil. Modeentbsohy,— K ant, Die Metaphyeik derSitUn, I., 
' Metai^yiiache Aufangegriinde der Beobtalehre,' KOnigabtrg, 
1707 ; Fichte, Grundlage dee Naturreehte, 2 pta., Jena, 1706>07, 
tr. A. E. Kroeger, London, 1889; Hegel, Grundlinien der 
Ph{lo»(mhie dee Reehte, Berlin, 1820, tr. 8. W. Dyde, liondon, 
1800; T. H. Green, Mcturta on the Principles of Polxtieai 
Obligatwn, London, 1806, alao in Work^, do. 1800, U. 8S4-r<6S ; 
D. G. Ritchie, Natural Rights, do. 1896; W. Wallace, 
Lectures and Eesayt on Natural Theology and Ethics, Oxford, 
1898, * Natural Rlghta ' ; B. Bosanquet, The Philosophical 
Theory c/ the Stated, London, 1910 ; J. N. Figgla, From Qerson 
to Grotiue, Cambridge, 1007 ; T. J. Lawrence, The Principles 
of IntemativMd Law^, lioudon, 1910 ; C. Dellsle Bums. The 
Morality of Nations, do. 1016 ; An Introd. to the Study of inter ~ 
national lUlatiotu, by varioua author^ do. 1916 ; art. National- 

J. H. Muirhead. 

RIGHT AND LEFT.— See Circumambula- 
TION, vol. iii. p. 668; SUN, MOON, ANU STARS 
( Introductory ). 

RIGHT AND WRONG.-See Ethics and 
Morality. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 777. 

Buddhist (E. J. Thomas), p. 778. 

Christian- 

Old Testament (A. R. Gordon), p. 780. 

Christ’s teaching (W. C. Allen), p. 784. 

St. Paul’s teaemng (J. Denney), p. 786. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (BabyloDian).—Iu a new 
study, such as that of Assyriology, in which the 
meanings of the words have to to determined, 
there is naturally a certain amount of doubt as to 
their precise force ; and it may even be that words 
which tlie Assyro-Babylonians would have regarded 
as of the utmost importance remain unrecorded in 
our lexiconM, tocanse they have not been found in 
the inscriptions, do not occur often enough, or 
have been incorrectly transcribe^l. 

z. The words generally rendered * righteous- 
ness.’— riiese are Atliu (JbSltu) and mifaru {miSaru), 
‘righteousness’ and ‘justice,* which are, in a 
measure, interchangeable terms, the former being 
from kdnu, ‘ to be firm, fixed,’ and the latter from 
idem, * to be straight, right,’ the Ileb. ydshar, the 
root of such names as .lasher (2 S P*), Jesher 
(1 Ch 2**), ‘uprightness,* etc. Both yttu and 
midarii are common attributes of gods and men, 
the deities more especially oonnecteu with the idea 
being Sain as, the sun-god (who, as his light pene- 
trates everywhere, was regarded as knowing best 
all that tooK nlace on the earth, and who tocame 
the impartial judge of men), and IlammAnu 
(Rimmon) or Addu, in Assyrian Adad (Hadad), 
the storm -god, whose air, pervading all things, 
hod the same property, and perhaps to a more 
satisfactory degree. 

2. What the Babylonians understood by right- 
eousness. — One of the most interesting, though 
probably not one of the most important, inscrip- 
tions dealing with this question is that formerly 
called ‘Warnings to hangs against Injustice.’ 
This inscription, which is published in IrAJiv.^ 
pi. 48 [56], shows what righteousness on the part 
of the ruler was expected to bo. He was to favour 
justice and to to well-disposed towards his people, 
his princes, and the intelligent ones of his land. 

1 Henry Aiquith, Speech In the House of Ooi»mons,20th Dec. 
1917. 


Christian theology (A. F. Simpson), p. 790. 

Egyptian (A. M. Blackman), p. 792. 

Gr^ and Roman (P. Shore y), p. 800. 

Hindu (A. B. Keith), p. 80.'). 

Jewish (J. AbeIiSON), p. 807. 

Muhammadan (B. Carra de Vaux), p. 810. 

Ho was not to favour roguery. When the king 
was favounible to the work of £a (tho god uf 
wisdom), the great god would set him in the Know- 
ledge and understanding of righteousness {iitultu 
u tudat mUari), If lie rejected the Sipparite, and 
decided in favour of a stranger, Samas (patron-god 
of Sinpar), judge of heaven and earth, would set 
up a foreign law in his country, and princes (coun- 
sellors) and judges who did not decide against t)ie 
law. 

Much in thli Inscription is still obscure, mainly on account 
of the damage which it hae Hustained ; bub it Keems that, auioii;; 
the Babylonians, as with the Hebrews, failure to fulfil the 
righteous requirements of the (leit>^ might, and sometimes did, 
entail that the rule of the land fell into the hands of foreigners, 
a noteworthy example being tho rule of 'tiie dynasty of 
Babylon,’ to which Hammurabi belonged. This great king, ns 
is now well known, collected and greatly improved (to all 
appearance) the laws of Babylonia, and he calls himself, in the 
concluding paragraphs of the great stele on which his laws are 
inscribed, the 'king of righteousness* {iar mtlarim). Minor 
rulers, and even states, could come under the displeasure of the 
deity on account of unrighteous acts. 

The importance of righteousness in the State. 

aturally in the reinotAi ages of t)io Babylonian 
and Assyrian empires, when good government was 
less common than now, corruption and injustice 
were often rife, and it was needful, in cases where 
the angered ponulace might get the upper hand, 
for the king and all others in authority to have at 
least a reputation for righteousness, justice, and 
all the virtues which might at the time be regarde<i 
as connected therewith. Tliis, with tlie Assyro- 
Babylonian ideal of their gods, caused the i^ople 
to attach great imnortanco not only to justice in 
the legal sense of tne word, but also to everything 
that made the person of the king sacred in their 
eyes — uprightness, integrity, love for his people, 
and fair and benign condnet with regard to them. 
Divine beings, in the minds of the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, were perfect in righteousness by 
nature, and (with tne exception, perhaps, of 
Nergal, the god of war, plague, and disease, and 
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others similar) probably could not do anything 
which might ^ regards as unrighteous, though 
capable of acts of which the righteousness could 
not be understood. Whatever they did, they were 
just in all their dealings, and the king generally 
shared, though in a smaller degree, this immunity 
from unrighteousness. Indeed, it is probable that 
the deification of the earlier Babylonian kings was 
due to the reputation which they liad for righteous- 
ness rather than to any divine nature that they 
might have inherited independently thereof. 

^ Gods of righteousness.— As has already been 
noted (al)ove, Hi), the gods of rigliteousness and 
justice in the highest sense were SamaS, the sun- 
god, and Hada(h The two ohildren and constant 
attendants of Samas were Kdttu and Mtsaru, 
perhaps best translated here * Truth ’ and ‘ Eight- 
eousness.’ Another form of the sun-god was 
Tamniuz, the Sumerian Dumu-zi, for Dumu-zida, 
*the righteous son,’ or the like— a name which 
may be connected with the legend that he passed 
the summer months of his year on earth with his 
spouse I^tar and the remainder in the under world 
with EreS-ki-gal (Persenhone), righteous in the 
fulfilment of what the Semites of old must have 
regarded as at least an irksome obligation. It 
was probably this that appealed to the women 
who lameiiLed for him, whotlior Hebrews (Ezk 8^^) 
or Babylonians. 

5. Righteous kings. — One of the earliest kings 
renowned for his rij^iteousness seems to have been 
Sargon (Sarru-kdn) of Agade. It is this ruler who 
is apparently intended in WAI ii. pi. 48, 1. 40ab, 
whore the archaic sign for ‘ king,’ written twice, 
one over the other, and glossed Dadrum, is ex- 
plaine<l as Sarru-kint §ar kSMit dabib dahib 
damqatit * Sargon, king of righteousness (justice), 
speaker of righteousness (justioe), speaker of good.* 
Eight hundred years later (c. 2000 B.C.) ruled 
Hammurabi, and fourth in descent from him came 
Ammi-^^aduga ( Ainmi'^adoqa), whose name is trans- 
lated, in the explanatory list of royal names, as 
Kimtu'^-kHtu'^, * the righteous family,* or the like 
(the Babylonians did not recognize the name of 
the Arab god ' A mm in the element amrni). In 
Assyria one of the kings claiming the virtue of 
righteousness was Sennacherib, and bis grandson, 
AMur-bant&pli, ‘the great and noble Asnapper,* 
it may be noted, calls himself iar mUnrif raim 
kSttif ‘the king of righteousness,* ‘the lover of 
uprightness,* or the like. 

6 . Other references showing the estimation in 
which righteousness was held.— Among these are 
the final words of the record of Bel-nadin-Apli : ^ 
Limutta z^r-ma kttia rawm^ ‘Hate evil and love 
right (or rightnonsness) * ; such names as Nabfi- 
k6ttu - u^ur, ‘ Nobo, protect righteousness (or 
justice)*; Itti Salim u kini kasap^Su Uaqqi^ *He 
will receive his money from the honourable and 
the righteous.** ‘The star of justice and right- 
eousness* {kakkab kittu u miSar) seems to have 
been the slow-moving planet Saturn 
identified, seemingly, with the sun, and called, in 
Sumerian, mul Gi-gi (for Gin-gin)--^^, reduplication 
capable, apparently, of being translated uy kdnu 
and SSlru (sec § i)* and illustrating, therefore, the 
likeness in meaning which kSttn and miSaru to all 
appearance have. 

LiTBRATURB.— W. Must-Amolt, A Conciit Diet, eftht Anyr. 
Languag0, Berlin, 1005, §.w. T. G. PlNOHSS. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Buddhist). - There are 
several words in the Buddhist writings which 
coincide more or less completely with the idea of 
righteousness; but the pnncipies in which they 
are embedded are so fundamentally distinct from 
1 H. V. Hllprecht, Awyriaea, Boston, 1804, p. 18 f., 1. 24. 

3 P. Haupt, Akkad, und tumor. KtOtthrifdwU^ Leipdg, 1882, 
p. 06, 11. ^26, tr. from the Sumerian. 


the Jewish and Christian background of Western 
ethics and relirion that a mere comparison of terms 
would do little to elucidate the significance of 
righteousness in the Buddhist system. The term 
' nghteousness ’ (0c/catAri^ri7), as descriptive of con- 
duct in human relations, coincides with morality. 
For this purely ethical sense see art. Ethics 
(Buddhist). The term is generally used, however, 
with a religious implication. In Christian thought 
it is the notion, not of ideal human inter-relations, 
but of the conformity of the individual to a divine 
standard. God as amlute moral perfection is tlie 
ideal of righteousness. 

'The NT present* the idea of righteousness mainly in two 
ways : (1) as a quality of God’s nattire and action, and (2) as the 
character whioh Ood requires of man.’ l 

Buddhism differs from this in two ways: (l)it 
recognizes no God in the sense of an ultimate 
reality of ontology or morals ; (2) it makes salva- 
tion consist not in the attainment of a moral ideal, 
but in escape from existence. The rejection of 
works in both systems is merely a Hiipcrficial 
resemblance. Christianity rejects works Wsaiise 
of the inability of unaided human efi'ort to reach 
the standard of ideal goodness. Hence the need 
of justification, the bringing of the individual into 
a state of rigliteousness by a higher agency. 
Buddhism rejects them because no amount of 
merit attained by good works will lead to the 
goal. 

But in the conception of righteousness as a law 
of the universe, a divine standard to which all 
beings should conform, there is a close parallel in 
the Buddhistic teaching os to karma. 

' In the organic univerie, right and wrong, and those consc- 

S uencos of actions which we call Justioo, rotribution, compensa- 
ion, are as truly and inevitably a part of the eternal natural or 
cosmic order ai the flow of a river, the process ol tlie seasons.’ 3 

The ideal of the Christian consists in attaining 
the character required by God and thus winning 
‘ the chief end of man ’—the being made ‘ perfectly 
blessed in the full enjoying of God to all eternity.* 
Buddhism is quite as definite in teaching that the 
order of the universe is such that wrong-doing 
leads to punishment and right-doing to reward. 
Good actions done according to this conception arc 
as much a form of righteousness as when done 
according to the will of God. Such teaching, 
however, so far as it exists in Buddhism, is 
intended merely for the unconverted man. The 
universe is not of such a nature as to make future 
existence, with even the highest rewards that it 
can offer, a desirable goal. A much more promi- 
nent fact is the existence of pain, and this to the 
Buddhist is a truth of such significance that, when 
it is realized, it inevitably results in renunciation 
of the world — not of this world as contrasted with 
heaven, but of any form of existence in the uni- 
verse. Moral actions then cease to have the mean- 
ing that they had for the unconverted man. He 
who has renounced the world no longer makes 
conformity to the law of the universe his end. 
Ho seeks to out himself off from it absolutely. He 
has another ideal of attainment, which is tne true 
Buddhist ideal of righteousness— the state of the 
saint, or arhat, who has become independent of 
the universe and free from any desire for it. This 
is the ideal of the Hlnayfina schools, and it will he 
necessary to dlscuBs the later Mah&y&nist develop- 
ments separately. 

z. The HinaySna ideal.— It is not in particular 
terms that we find righteousness expressed in the 
Buddhist writings. The term ‘ righteousness * is 
often used in translations, where the force is purely 
ethical. We are told of the virtuous king who 
rnled ‘ in righteousness * {dhammena)^ but nothing 
more is meant than that he ruled according to his 

1 G. B. Stevens, in EDB Iv. 284^ t.v. ' Bighteoutneos in NT.’ 

* 0. A. F. Rtayi Davids, BuddAiim, p. 118. 
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dhamma — the principles of morals that he professed 
to follow. ^ He is also called dhanmika, * righteous, * 
in the same sense. Similar terms are dhamma^iha, 
sUavat, * virtuous,* * obe^g the commandments * 
(n/a), and charaiyi, * righteousness,* also trans- 
lated more exactly as * conduct.* The blessings of 
the virtuous man are that he becomes wealthy, 
famous, has self-confidence in any assembly, dies 
without bewilderment, and is reborn in heaven.* 
All this is part of the popular teaching to the 
laity, to those who have not grasped the first truth 
of Buddhism. But, except in the high ethical 
level of the teaching due to the founder, there is 
nothing distinctively Buddliistic in it. 

The Buddhist ideal of righteousness is the ideal 
aimed at by the monk, the man who has realized 
at least the first Truth, the existence of pain. To 
realiro the other three Truths involves a course of 
training, whereby he attains to the perfect state 
of the saint. lie aims no longer at meritorious 
actions, but at developing in his character the 
qualities that lead to salvation aud abandoning 
those that hinder it. The latter are seen most 
clearly in the list of the ten fetters (samyojana).^ 
Not merely must vicious acta be avoided, but 
sensuality itself ikdnia), ill-will (pafiyAa), pride 
{imna)y and arrogance (uddhacncha) must bo 
uprooted. And so among the positive qualities 
to be acquired we find friendliness, compassion, 
sympathy, equanimity. Here is a process which, 
if carried out, would lead to righteousness in the 
sense of the attainment of moral perfection, but it 
is not the final goal. These qualities are import- 
ant because they lea<l to it — t.c., to absolute cutting 
off from existence and craving for existence in the 
world of birth and death. Besides the desire for 
existence here or in the sensual heavens there are 
other fetters which must be destroyed — desire even 
for all snpersensual existence (riqoamya, arupa- 
rdga)f belief in the efficacy of good works and 
ceremonies, os well as the intellectual errors, belief 
in a permanent self, doubt, and, last of all, as the 
ultimate fetter, ignorance. So, too, the chief 
positive quality to be attained is knowledge— 
Knowledge, not of an ideally pure being, but of the 
true nature of compound tnings, that they are 
painful, impermanent, and soulless ; and the truth 
of their soullcssness {anattatd) is the Buddhist 
way of asserting that there is no higher reality 
behind them. 

Earlier than these schematized lists of the 
fetters, or bonds {nivarana, dvarana)^* is the 

f icture of the monk given in the Suita Nipetia. 
ntont on the extinction of craving, he wanders 
alone like a rhinoceros (35), free from affection for 
wife and children, without even a companion, 
unless he finds one who keeps the DJiamma (40). 
He practises absolute continence {hrahmachariya), 
avoids all theories and disputations (780), abandons 
doubt and heresies, aims at purity {visuddhi)—TiQt 
at mere moral purity, but, as the other terms 
show, at being independent [anupaya^ aniasCtya) 
and undeftled (anupalitta) by contact with mundane 
things— and he is purified by knowledge or wisdom 
{paiim, 184). 

2 . Mahayftna developments.— The chief ethical 
change in Mahayfina was due to the {prow'th of the 
view that it is possible to attain, besides tlio know- 
ledge of the Pa^, also the omniscience of a Buddha. 
Every one is potentially a Buddha, and by the 
thought of enlightenment (chittotpada) he may 
begin to become one by passing through number- 
less existences in which his lum is not merely 
to become a Buddha in order to teach, but also to 
1 Jdtaka, 61. * Digha Nik&ya. III. 286. 

B Seo T. W. Rhys Davids. Buddhiitn : its History and 
Litsrature (American Lectures), New York, 1896, pp. 142-160. 

B IHgha Jiikdya^ Ui. 216, 284, 264 ; Dharmasavugraha, cxv., 
Ixvtt. 


acquire merit, which may be transferred to others. 
He is then a bodhisaitva {q»v.), and is thus 
described : 

* He has for numberless aons practised the good conduct of 
well done harma, alms, morality, patience, fortitude, medita- 
tion, wisdom, resouroe, learning, conduct, vows, and penance ; 
he is endowed with great friendliness, compassion, and sym- 
pathy ; in his mind has arisen equanimity, and he strives for 
the weal and happiness of ail beings.' ^ 

This, although it rointroducea iho doctrine of 
works, at least as a temporary resource, is a much 
fuller and loftier conception than tliat which 
makes the practice of fiiendliness and compassion 
merely a means to one’s own release. But the 
practical result was not to make this the ideal for 
all. It opened at the same time an attractive way 
for the ordinary man to obtain happiness, not by 
effort of his own, but in reliance on the bodhisativaSf 
who have accumulated merit for his benefit, lie- 
birth in Sukh&vati (* the Happy Laud,’ the heaven 
of the Buddha Amit&bha) is the reward of those 
who call upon the name of Avalokite^vara (see 
art. Blest, Abode of the [Buddhist]). 

The prayer of a bodhisaitva in the Bodhicharyd- 
vatara,^ x., is : 

* May ail those in every quarter, who are afHictod with pain 
of body and mind, win through my merits oceans of dellgiit 
and happiness, lliroughout worldly existence may loss of 
happiness never be theirs. ... In whatever hells there are in 
the world-regions may there be the bodies of beings rejoicing 
in the happiness and dcligiits of Hukhiivati. those vmo suffer in 
the cold hells obtaining heat, and those pained with heat becom- 
ing cool.' 

This is the ideal of self-sacrifice aimed at by a 
hodhisattvat but the centre of the teaching comes 
to be devotion to such saviours of men. They 
become more and more raised above the level of 
common human beings, till they are even identified 
with the popular gods of Hinduism,’ and are wor- 
shipped with gratitude and adoration as great 
beings, throu^ whoso merits all may reach 
Sukn&vati. 

'Thoss beings become happy in the world who keep in their 
minds the nams of Avalokitesvara. They become released from 
old agt, death, sickness, sorrow, lamentation, pain, dejection. 
They suffer not the extreme pain of saiiisilra. Robed in pure 
white, like royal swans flying with the speed of the wind, they 
go to the region of Sukh&vaii to hear face to face the Doctrine 
of the Bud(ua Amitkbha. And having heard the Doctrine, the 
pain of Baihs4ra no longer torments their bodies ; nor does old 
age and death with lust, hate, and delusion, nor the pain of 
hunger and thirst torment i^om. . . . They abidu in that 
region as long as the Arm promise of Ayalnkitc^vara is not ful- 
filled to release all beings from all pains, as long as they are not 
Bet in the highest perfect enlightenment .' b 

The latent antinomianism goe.s on increasing. 
In the larger Sukhdvativyuha rebirth in Sukh&vatl 
is ensured by ten times repeating the name of that 
country, but those who nave committed the five 
sins that bring retribution in this life, or who 
have obstructed or abused the Good Doctrine, are 
excluded. In the smaller Sukhdvativyuha^ how- 
ever, we are told ; 

* Beings are not born in that Buddha country of the Tath&gata 
AmiUyuM as a reward and result of good works perforinud in 
this present life,' but all shall attain it who * shall hear tlie name 
of the blessed AmitHyus, the Tath&gata, and having heard it, 
shall keep it In mind, and with thoughts undisturbed shall keep 
it in mind for oue, two, three, four, five, six, or seven nights.'^ 

The ideal of the arAaf, thou[(h it suffered from 
the abuses common to all organized forms of asceti- 
cism, did maintain for long a noble ethical standard. 
In the legends of the Buddha given by the com- 
mentaries on the Dfuimnuipada H.i\d Jdtaka vfe 
find a series of examples, wnich, if they are with- 
out historical basis, are all the more important in 

1 Lalita Vistara, Calcutta, 1877, vii. 128. 

B 1‘ctrograd, 1894, tr. L. 1>. Barnett as The Path Lights 
London, 1009. 

B In the KAravdavyuha, p. 22 (Calcutta, 1873), Avolokitej^vara 
Is said to take the form of different gf>ds, Mahe^xara (Kivn), 
N&rftyava (ViBgu), etc., in order to teach the Doctrine to the 
worshippers of those deities. 

4 iCdraf^vyuAa, p. 21. 

B SBE xUx. [1894] pt. U. p. 99. 
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showing how the Buddhist ohurch interpreted the 
ideal oi its founder. There is the story of the 
monk abandoned by his fellows because of his 
loaUisome illness, but visited by BuddhAi who 
heated water, washed and dressed him, in order 
that by caring for his body he might tit his mind 
for instruction ; of the weaver’s daughter for 
wJiose sake the Master made a journey of thirty 
leagues, so that she should not die vdthout en- 
lightenment ; of the poor man whose one oake 
Buddha accepted before the hospitality of the 
whole city. 

The Mah&yana developments were not an explioit 
contradiction of the Hinav&na teaching. The 
arhat ideal was recognizeu, but disparaged os 
Ijeing merely a temporary stage to be succeeded 
by tne ideal of becoming a Buddhs^ the perfect 
enlightenment of whom, indeed, includes the 
enlightenment of the arhat. But the change 
destroyed the older ideal, so far as it opened a 
way to happiness through the merits of others. 
The conception of merit is also unethical. The 
bodhiaattvas do not give aid to becoming good, but 
confer upon others the enjoyment of the results of 
goodness. Merit is an external source of good, 
the accumulation of the beneficent result of so 
much good action, which can be imputed to others 
who have not, and are not roquir^ to have, the 
moral ability to perform it themselves. 

LmRATURH. — Thu main soorcus are mven throoghout 
Modern iitudieu on the subject are: T. W. Rhjra Davids, 


vol. i. bk. U. ch. 4 (tiBiQrmpaihetio and based on inadequate 
material), FreneJi tr., 2 vols., Paris, 1001; C A. F. Rhys 
Davids, Diiddhimn, liondon, 1912, ch. v., ‘The Norm as Moral 
[<aw‘: P. Dahlke, Ihtddhigt Eamyt, finer, tr., do. 1906, oh. 
viii. ; N. Macnicol, Indian Thaitm. do. 1915, pt. i. oh. 4 ; L. 
de la VaU4e Poussin, Tha Way to yirodxMt Cambridge, 1917. 

Edward J. Thomas. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (in tlie Old Testament). 
—I. Terras.— The technical term for ‘righteous- 
ness,’ pny, or fem. npiy, fdd^h, is connected 
with the Arabic sidkt ‘ truth,’ ‘ sincerity,’ ‘ firm- 
ness,’ 1 and denotes generally what is true, right, 
fitting, or conducive to the end in view. The 
corresponding adj. ^addik, ‘righteous,’ is 

applied only to persons, except in Dt 4®, where the 
* statutes and judgments ’ of God are described as 
yaddifpim. The denom. vb. pii; is used mainly in 
the forensic sense of being ‘in the right,’ the 
Hiphil p’^f 7 , * justify,’ conveying the several 
ideas of declaring tne just man in the right 
(Dt 25\ 2 S IS'* etc.), helping the innocent to the 
vindication of his cause (Is ^), and bringing the 
sinner into right relations with God (Is 63**, 
Dn 12 ^). In AV y&sMr, ‘.straight,’ ‘upright’ 
*bo even or smooth’), is frequently trans- 
lated ‘ righteous,’ KV following this looser practice 
on^y in Nu 23*®. Nearly related tenns are 

originally in the sense of ‘ custom,’ after- 
wants specifically of judgment or justice; 
tdmimy ‘ spotless^ (in the ceremonial sense), hence 
also * perfect ’ (from the moral point of view) ; 'pj, 
nakit* innocent’ ; tybj, n&khd^hi ‘straight,’ ‘honest,* 
‘ right ’ ; and km^ * firm,* * tine,* ‘ just,* * fair.’ 

a. The consuetudinary conception of righteous- 
ness.— As among other ancient nations, m Israel 
righteousness is primarily interpreted in terms of 
1 The word and iU oognatea are applied not merely to 
words and actions that are koiiest and true, Imt likewise to eyes 
that see clearly, ears that are quick to hear, lances that are 
trusty in battle, and even knots that hold firmly. From the 
last instance Skinner is dis|)osed to And In the idea of hardness 
the point of transition to * the higher developments of the idea 
both in Arabic and in Hebrew ' {UDB iv. 274). But the different 
Shades of meaning can most easily be comprehended under the 
neral notion of trustworthiness, or fitness to purpose. The 
rd knot and the strong, unerring lance are as true to their 
function in battle as the seeing eye and the hearing ear to their 
place in the bodily structure, or the honest man and his deeds to 
their office in lurtherlng the social welfare. 


aodal usage. The righteous nian is he who 
adheres loyally to the moral and religious oostoms 
of his while the ' wicked ’ sets them at 

naught Thus Abraham’s righteousness oonaistfi 
in a scrupulous regard for Jimweh and His oom- 
mands (Gn 12*^), combined with signal manifesta- 
tions of that lavish generosity towards one’s 
kindred (13®*^') and hospitality to passing strangers 
(18****) which have always been reckoned among 
the most sacred obligations of the dutiful tribes- 
man. David also identifies ‘righteousness’ with 
the magnanimity which he has sliown towards 
Saul, in refusing to ‘ stretch forth his hand against 
the Lord’s anointed,’ even when the Lord has 
‘ delivered him into his hand ’ (1 8 26^). In both 
cases righteousness is perfecUy consistent with 
prevarication or deceit (Gn 12 *®®’^) and deeds of 
nendish cruelty (288**- 12®*) towards the foreigner.* 
On the other hand, the wicked do violence to the 
just prerogatives of God and their fellows (Gn 6 ® 
18*®*^), working ‘ folly [i.e. godlessnesa] in Israel’ 
(Gn 34**, Jos 7^, Jg 20^*®, 2 8 13*®), and staining 
their hands by deeds such as have neither been 

* done nor seen from the day that the children of 
Israel came up out of the land of Egypt unto this 
day’(Jg 19®®). 

As social life became more complex, it was 
needful that judges — ' able men, such as fear God, 
men of truth, hating unjust gain’ (Ex 18®* [E])— 
should be appointed to determine the rightful 
customs and apply them to changing conditions. 
The decrees of these judges were in due 

course collected as a boay of written ‘ judgments ’ 
{miahpd^im) in the Book of the Covenant (Ex 2(^ 
23*®). At the same time righteousness was 
invested with on increasingly forensic significance. 
The righteous man was no longer the loyal tribes- 
man, who held fast to the ways of his fathers, but 
the successful litigant, who won his case in court, 
and thus acquired the legal status of the ‘ inuo* 
cent’ (Ex 23^), or he who found approval at the 
bar of impartial human judgment (Gn 38®®,® 1 8 
24*^), or passed the supreme test of Divine justice 
(Gn 7* 20* etc.), or enjoyed a right standing before 
God through faith (15®). 

3 . The prophetic ideal of righteousness.— The 
8 th cent. B.C. saw a violent breaking down of the 
old landmarks. Through the increase of wealth 
and luxury which followed in the wake of military 
success, nch and poor ■were parted by an ever- 
widening gulf. Forgetful of the Covenant, rich men 
used thoir wealth to ' trample the face ’ of the poor, 
refusing him an honest wage, ousting him from 
field and home, and for the debt even of a pair of 
shoes selling him into slavery (Is 3***‘ 5®**, Am 2 “-, 
Mic 2®' ® 3**^'). The merchants in the market-place 
robbed him equally of the just return of his wages, 
‘making the eph^ small, and the shekel great, 
and forging scales of deceit* (Am 8 ®), Against 
suoh oppression in high ulaces there was neither 
security nor redress. Tne judges at the gates 
openly accepted bribes and perverted justice (Is 1®®, 
Am 6 *®, Mio 3**), 'while religion itself was made a 
doak to cover wrong-doing and cruelty (Is 1**^*, 
Am 27**)* 

In the moral chaos that ensned Amos raised a 
stern call to righteousness. Jahweli had no desire 
for sacrifice or otferings. To Him the very pro- 
fusion of their gifts was but multiplied trans- 
gression (Am 4®). Away then with the din of 
their son^ and the strumming of viols I ‘ But let 
justice (mishpdO roll down as waters, and righteous- 

* It is interestinf to observe that the more sensitive oon- 
sedenoe of the EiohlsUo writer regards Abraham's act of deceit 
as one of those deeds ‘ that ou^t not to he done,* brinjrinf 
' great sin * upon Abimelech and his innocent people (On 20*). 

njj'jy, ‘she is more in the right than I,* the only 
instance where dther vb. or adj. is found in the fun., a woman 
not being conslderod a * person in the eyes of the law. 
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neM {fddlfdh) as an overflowing stream ’ (5*^). In 
this great statement of prinmple Amos has ad- 
vance far beyond earlier conceptions of morality. 
With him righteousness is no mere body of 
customs, still mss a legal status conferred by fall- 
ible authority ; it is the living essence of social 
ethics, embracing alike honesty in business— fair 
weights and balances, standard wages and prices 
—and impartial justice in the law-courts. It may 
be defined, in a word, os Hhe straight thing* 
{n^khj6ljMh)t by which alone the nation can be 
saved (3^^ 5^^'*). Around this hard, cold imMrative 
of duty Hosea throws a warmer atmoi^ere of 
emotion. As Jahwch has betrothed Israel to 
Himself *in righteousness, justice, love and com- 
passion ’ (Hos 2^*), He expects them to be actuated 
by the same spirit towards one another. What 
He demands alwve all is love (i^n, hesed, brotherly 
love and kindness), which is the fuliilment of 
righteousness (6’’), the ripe fruit of righteousness 
(10**). In Isaiali’s keynote of holiness also justice 
is blended with mercy, Tho man holy in God*8 
sight must * put away the evil of his doings* from 
before His eyes, 'cease to do evil: learn to do 
well * (Is 1”). If a judge or counsellor, he must 
keep his hands clear of bribes— which le^ men to 
'justify the wicked,’ and deprive the innocent of 
their right standing in court (6®) — and not mendy 
seek to judge honestly, but take an active, ener- 
getic part in furthering the cause of the widow and 
fatherless (1®).' The prophet’s ideal for Zion is 
that of a ' city of righteousness,’ whose king and 
princes exalt justice as the lodestar of government, 
and whose people dwell together in mutual con- 
fidence and security (1®** V 11*"^* 16® 32**^*). Micah 
holds before tho rulers and judges of Israel the 
same pure standard of judgment (Mic 3*), and incid- 
catos on all men respect for the threefold principle 
of a righteous life — ' to do justice, and to delight 
in love, and to walk humbly with thy God * (6*). 
These notes are repeated in Jereniian and later 
prophets. Tho good man is he who * doeth justly, 
and seeketh truth’ (Jer 5*), who 'thoroughly 
exccuteth judgment between a man and his neigh- 
bour, oppresseth not the stranger, Die fatherless, 
and the widow, and sheddeth not innocent blood * 
(7®'*)i>vho ‘deliveretli the spoiled out of the hand 
of the oppressor’ (21** 22®), who 'speaketh the 
truth with his neighbour, executeth wholesome 
judgment in the gates,* devise th no evil in his 
Heart against his neigiibour, and loveth no false 
oath’ (Zee 8*®*-), who 'walketh with God in 
honesty and integrity, and turneth many away from 
iniquity’ (Mai 2®). II Isaiah uses ‘judgment’ 
{mishjidi) as the virtual euuivaleut of religion in 
its practical aspect (Is 42*'®). In Ezekiel’s more 
atomistic conception of righteousness there is a 
characteristic recrudescence of tlie ritual element ; 
but the prophet has a true feeling for justice and 
humanity as the test of righteousness with God. 
The righteous man, who 'doeth judgment and 
righteousness,’ has not merely kept himself free 
from idolatry and uncleaimess, but ‘ hath restored 
to the debtor his pledge, liath spoiled none by 
violence, hath given his bread to Uie hungry, and 
hath covered the naked with a garment ; bath not 
mven forth [.w. his money] ujjon usury, neither 
hath taken any increase, hath withdrawn his hand 
from iniquity, hath executed true judgment be- 
tween man and man, hath walked in my statutes, 
and hath kept my judgments, to do truly . . . 
saith Jahweh’ (18®’*). And on the princes, who 
are to uphold tbe banner of righteoimness in the 

1 Tills (KMitive conception ol Judicial righteousnen. which 
throws the stress on the vindication of the innocent but defence- 
less poor, acquires an increasing importance in the later Jitere- 
turo: Cf. Dt 24^ 27W, Jer 22^.,^ 10i8 82» etc. 

2 The simple force of this phrase has suffered from tho intru- 
sion of a second in IfT. 


better Jerusalem timt is to come, the injunction is 
kid : * Put away violonco and spoil, and execute 
judgment and righteousness; lilt ufl' your exac- 
tions from my people, saith Jahweh. Ye shall 
have just scales, ami a just ephah, and a just bath. 
The ephali and the batn shall be of one measure,’ 
etc. (46*-**).* 

4. Righteousness by the Law.— With Ezekiel 
we find prophecy passing into legalism. But the 
definite step in this direction had already been 
taken when Deuteronomy was accepted as the 
canon of faith and morals (621 B.C.). The l)ook 
itself is steeped in the spirit of the greater prophets. 
Like them, it insists on justice, liumanity, and 
love — especially towards tho widow, the fatherless, 
and the straui^r — as tlie vital exprc.ssion of 
religion, which is identified with love to Jahweh 
(6®). But, in exalting the duties of humanity into 
' eommandmenis, statutes, and judgments, which 
Jahweh your God coinniandea to teach you* 
(6* 10***' etc.), it shifts the eniphasi.s from willing, 
cheerful pursuit of moral goodness to tho pains- 
taking effort to obey an external Law as the only 
ground of acceptance with God. The tendency 
towards nomistic righteousness received a still 
more powerful impetus from tho Law of Holine.ss 
(Lv 19-26) and the full-blown Priestly legislation 
(P), in spite of the former code’s sympathy with (he 
poor and needy, and its summing up of the whole 
Law in the Golden Rule, ‘Thou slialt love thy 
neighl>our as thyself ’ (Lv 19*®* ®^). Life now became 
a rule, a yoke of obedience, which [tressed ever more 
heavily on burdened consciences. Tho pathway to 
righteousness lay in the keeping of ' all these com- 
mandments ’ (Dt 6® 24*®). To this end the study of 
the Law was enjoined as the first principle of 
success ill life (Jos I*). Kings were judj^ed good 
or evil according to the measure in which they 
kept ‘the statutes and judgments’ of tho l..aw 
(1 K U**®“'*, 2 Ch 7*’*^' etc.). And men claimed 
‘good’ at God’s hand for the ‘good deeds’ which 
tliey had done in observing the Law themselves, 
and imposing it on others (Neh 6** 13*^ **• **). 

This nomistic ideal of righteousness more and 
more pervades the literature of the ago. The 
[dety of the Psalms is, no doubt, strongly influ- 
enced by the preaching of tbe prophets. Thus the 
perfect man of tho Psalmists ‘ walketh uprightly, 
and worketh rightcousnesB, and s[ieaketh truth in 
his heart’ (Ps 15*), ‘hath clean hands, and a pure 
heart; hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, and 
hath not sw’orn deceitfully’ (24*), ‘keejietJi his 
tongue from evil, and his lips from speaking guile ; 
doparteth from evil, and doeth good ; seeketh 
[leace, and pursueth it’ (34*®*-), ‘is gracious, and 
giveth’ (37"*), ‘disperseth, and givetli to the [wor’ 
(112*).* Even so the thought is near at hand that 
only by such conduct can one become a guest in 
Jaliweu’s tent, and dwell in liis holy hill (15*), 
secure the Divine blessing of ‘righteousness,’ i.c. 
the right standing before Jahweh (24*'^), win many 
days of good (34**), even * inherit the earth ’ 
(37*' **•**), and have his righteousness ‘endure for 
ever’ (112*). The nomistic ideal finds still clearer 
expression in Ps 1, 19, 119, where the l.aw is cele- 
brated as the subject of the good man’s meditation 
by day and night, his joy and crown, the fountain 
01 light and purity, jieace, freedom, ami defence 
against evil, and the standard of judgiiiont in the 
end of the days. In Job, t/oo, tho pei fect man 
‘feareth God, and escheweth evil’ (1*'®), and 
rests his claim to appear before God, and be justi- 
fied, on the ground (Iiat he has refrained from all 
vanity, deceit, and idolatry, and been the constant 

1 Wilh Ejscki«rM demand for junt Bcales and measures cf. 
Lv loa-v., Dt 2513-18, Pr 111 loii 20i0- an. 

2 In the last oltaiion there is a distinct approach to the 
Judaistio Identification of righteousness with almsgiving (see 
art KiauTxocsKess [Jewish]). 
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friend and upholder of the stranger, the fatherless, 
and the widow (31^^). The same idea prevails in 
Proverbs, though more ethioal conceptions are 
frequent. Highteousness is primarily intellectual, 

* to know wisdom and instruction ; to discern the 
words of understanding ; to receive instruction in 
wise dealing [conduct], in justice, probity, and 
equity’ (1*'*). The beginning of such knowledge 
is * the fear of the Lord* (1^ 9*®), and this is learned 
through ol>edience to the revelation of Wisdom, 
the foster-cliild and deputy of God 8*® ), who 
rewards all tliose who love her with riches and 
lionour, *yea, durable riches and righteousness* 
{here equivalent to prosperity, or good fortune, the 
result of a right standing oefore God), but the 
wicked with calamity, which sweeps over them 
like a whirlwind (l«»- 

In books like the above righteousness is not 
identical with sinlossness. Even the best men are 
guilty in God*B sight. If He were quick to mark 
iniquities, none could stand in His presence ; but 
with Him there is forgiveness, that He may be 
feared (Ps 130®'*)* Thus Job can maintain his 
'righteousness* (6”** 10’ 13’® etc.) in spite of the 
fact that 'mortal man cannot be in the right 
before God * (4” 9®* ®“* 19‘“’* etc. ). In Proverbs, too, 
righteousness is used in the sense of general recti- 
tude. The righteous man is he who imra God and 
follows truth and uprightness, even though some 
measure of sinfulness may cling to him, wliile the 
wicked man despises both God and wisilom. 
Ecclesiastes, on the other hand, seems to identify 
righteousno.ss with the perfect keeping of the Law, 
though he warns his readers against being ' right- 
eous overmuch,* lest the spring of life be lost in 
the endeavour, for * there is not a righteous man 
upon earth, that doeth good, and sinneth not* 
(Ec 7^®* *•). His ideal is the via media of moderate 
well-doing, which avoids extremes on either side 
(o24 3 iaf. 7 l 6 f, The editor of the book, how- 

ever, insists on the full nomistic rule of life : 

' Fear God, and keep his commandments ; for this 
is the whole duty of man. For God shall bring 
every work into judgment, with every hidden thing, 
whether it bo good or whether it bo evil * (12’®'*). 

S. The righteousness of God. — Primitive 
morality is never merely human. Society includes 
gods as well as men, and tho gods are conceived 
as tho upholders of social order, tho source and 
sanction of public justice. Thus righteousness 
rests fundamentally on the Divine character and 
will. This idea runs through the whole OT. 
Jahweh is the fountain-head alike of the rightful 
customs of His poo[)l 0 and of the later ‘statutes 
and judgments* imposed by the authority of 
judges and lawgivers. In interpreting these 
customs and statutes, the judge is His mouth- 
piece (Ex 18’®®* [E], Dt 17®®*). The moral codes 
likewise are His 'words,* which reflect His char- 
acter and express His will (Ex 20’, Lv 18’®*, 
Dt 6’ 7®®* etc.). The propliotio expositions of 
righteousness are equally the oracles of Jahweh 
and spring from the righteousness which is His by 
nature. Jahweh demands 'justice and rightoous- 
noss* because He is faitlifiil and righteous (Is 6’, 
Am 6®®'*, Zepli 3®), love because His righteou-sness 
is seasoned with love (Hos 2’^'* 11’®* 14’®*), tender- 
ness and compassion because the devouring fire of 
His holiness is a spirit of redeeming grace as well 
as judgment (Is 1’®'* 4®'* 6®'*). The plummet by 
Avhich Jahweh is to rebuild Jerusalem is a plum- 
met of righteousness (!*’ 28”), and the line of 
peace and abiding prosperity for her and all the 
world is tho line of 'judgment and righteousness* 
(IP'* 32’®'* 33®'*). But nowhere is righteousness 
divorced from love and mercy. Jahweh will be 
gracious unto His people and will have mercy 
upon them; 'for Jauweh is a God of judgment’ i 


(30’*). He is a God that ' exerciseth love, justice, 
and righteousness in the earth * (Jer 0^) and oor- 
recteth His people 'with judgment, not in anger* 
(10*®). Love and justice are, as it were, the two 
poles of the Divine character, each essential to the 
full harmony of His nature. In various passages 
of the Psalms they appear in poetic parallelism, as 
though love were the twin-sister of justice (Ps 33® 
36®®* 89’® 101’ 103” 111*** 116® 119’"). 

With the prevalence of the forensic conception 
of righteousness, Jahweh came to be regarded as 
the Supreme J udge of men and nations. And it 
was felt from the first that 'the Judge of all the 
earth * must do right (lit. ' act according to mish- 
pd( *) in distingui^ing sharply between the right- 
eous and the wicked (Gn 18*®). This thought of 
an impartial Judge, patting the just man in the 
right and condemning the wicked, appears in many 
diflerent contexts. Thus He wipes out the sinful 
world, but saves ‘ rightoons * Noali (6®®*). He ovor- 
whelms Sodom ana Gomorrah, but rescues Lot 
(19’*® ). He smites Pharaoh and the Egyptians 
with all manner of wonders, but lets His ainicted 
people go free (Ex 3®®®). He blesses them so long 
as they keep the Covenant, but takes vengeance 
upon them when they depart from it, even to the 
extent of driving them from the land which lie 
has given them to inherit (Dt 7’®®* 11’®* etc.). He 
is a jefilous God, who visits the inimiity of the 
fathers upon tlie children unto the third and fourth 
generation of such as hate Him, but showeth 
mercy unto thousands of them that love Him, and 
keep His commandments (Ex 20®'* 34®'*, Nu 14’®, 
Dt 7*'*). Ho 'judges* between David and Saul, 
requiting David for nis ‘ righteousness and faithful- 
ness,’ but bringing the kingdom of Saul to an end 
(1 S 24’®* ’*'• 26®*). Ho 'enters into judgment with 
the elders and princes of his people,* because they 
have 'devoured the vineyard,* and 'grind tho 
faces of the poor* (Is 3’*'*). Ho visits His people 
for their deceit and treachery (Jer 9** ’*®*). He 
'executeth judgment* in their midst for the 
abominations they had done before Him (Ezk 5’® 
9’®* etc.). On the wicked He * raineth down coals 
of fire,* making their portion 'brimstone and 
burning wind,* while the 'upright behold his 
face* (Ps 11®'*). He oven maaes Himself good 
[godly] to the good [godly], perfect to the perfect, 

J ure to the pure, perverse ro the crooked (18®®'*). 
n the punishment which He thus metes out for 
unrighteousness the guilty themselves must admit 
that He is ' in the right* (Ex 9”, Ps 61®). But, as 
the good judge showed his righteousness in actively 
promoting the cause of the defenceless, so Jahweii 
uts forth His rightoons arm to help the poor and 
own-trodden (Dt 10’*, Mio 7®, Ps 37®* **'* etc.). As 
Israel itself is the supreme type of the 'rigliteoiis* 
oppressed by its enemies, His righteousness is 
manifested chiefly in its vindication. The 
‘ righteous acts of Jahweh, * which the joy-makers 
celebrate * around the water-troughs * m the days 
of Deborah (Jg 5”), are His saving acts on the 
battlo-iiold of Megiddo. Bo also in Bamuel’s fare- 
well address (I S 12’) the ‘righteous acts of 
Jahweh ’ are His acts of deliverance from the day 
when He brought their fathers out of Egypt. 
Thus * righteousness * is frequently equated with 
'salvation* (Is 66*, Jer 61’®, Dn 9». Ps 4’ 37® 61’* 
etc.).’ The 'sun of righteousness* (Mai 4*) is a 
striking figure for Jahweh’s saving grkoe soon to 
shine forth upon His people. The Messianic title, 
Jahweh ^idl^nu, * Jahweh is our righteousness * 
(Jer 23®'*), is to be interpreted in the same sense. 
The sprouting of the righteous Branch is the 

1 «ot ooune, we mnit not Identify righteousneBs with mlve- 
tioD. . . . SalTfttion Is, ao to spesk, the clothing, the manifesta- 
tion of Jehovah’s righteousness* (A. B. David^n, ThvAngy of 
(AsOr,p.896f.>. 
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aprine-like promise of iBrael’a redemption (t6.). 
In like manner the Judgment in the valley of 
Jehoshapliat, ^Jahweh judgeth* (J1 8“), means 
salvation for Israel. 

This connotation of the term, however, is peculi- 
arly associated with the neat prophecy of restora- 
tion in Is 40-65, where Jahweh’s whole dealings 
with His people are viewed in the light of His and 
their * righteousness.’ The people Israel have 
sinned and paid the penalty of their sin. The 
verdict of history has proved them absolutely * in 
the wrong.* Nevertheless, they feel that they 
have a ‘ case * {mishp&^)^ which cannot for ever m 
* passed over* by their God (Is 40”). Israel is 
Jahweh*s pe^le, bound to Him by the everlasting 
Covenant—His Servant, chosen by Him to ‘send 
forth judgment to the nations* (42*‘f‘). Though 
too often ‘far from righteousness* (the conduct 
which beiits Jahweh*B people), and blind and deaf 
to its high calling as His Servant, Israel is yet 
more completely ‘m the right* than the peoples 
that have ‘ robbed and spoiled * it. From tlie ideal 
point of view, the Israelites may oven be regarded 
as the innocent victims of oppression, who may 
therefore boldly claim ‘ justincation,* or recogni- 
tion of their just rights, from Jahweh (60^**). In 
answer to the claim, Jahweh is pleased ‘for his 
righteousness* sake * — His loyalty to the covenant 
of grace— to bring them deliverance, and so to 
‘magnify the revelation* of His righteousness 
through them (42‘^‘). Throughout the past He has 
been righteous (true to Ilis word) in all that He has 
promised to do (41^ 45^*) ; and His righteous word 
will not fail Him now (46*). Already He has 
raisctl up Cyrus, ‘ whom righteousness [here in the 
sense of victory]* followeth at every step* (41*); 
and He will continue to uphold him until Jeru- 
salem and its temple have been rebuilt, and the 
waste places of J udah raised up (44***). For He is 
‘a just God and a saviour’ (46^)— a righteous God, 
whoso righteousness is made manifest in salvation 
(46** 51®** ® 54**). With salvation will come ‘ right- 
eousness [the power that makes for victory] and 
strength ’ (45*), peace [prosperity] flowing ‘ as a 
river ^ (48**), and abounding joy and badness 
(55**^*) w'elling up from hearts that know and follow 
after righteousness [in the prophetic sense of right- 
doin^l, because the law [revelation] of Jahweh is 
within them (61** ^). And this blessing will be shed 
over all the earth. For it is too light a thing for 
Jahweh merely to ^e^<t<)ro the exiles of Jacob. He 
lias sworn by Himself, ‘ Unto me every knee shall 
bow, every tongue sliall swear * (46*), and for the 
accompliHiinient of His oath He has given His 
Servant Israel for a light to the nations, ‘ that ray 
salvation may reach to the end of the earth ’ (49®). 
The suiferings that caused the Servant such per- 
plexity and despair are to be the means of this 
salvation. ‘ By his knowledge shall iny righteous 
servant justify many [bring many to a np;ht stand- 
ing with God] : for lie shall bear their iniquities * 
(53**). Thus the redemptive righteousness of 
Jahweh reaches the fulfilment of its purpose in the 
conversion of the world to Him. 

6. The challenge of Divine righteousness.— In 
the heyday of national prosperity it was easy to 
believe in Divine righteousness. But amid the 
general disorder which accompanied the downfall 
of the nation keen questions arose. If the Judge 
of all the earth did right, why must the righteous 
suffer, while the wicked enjoyed such long and 
prosperous days? These questions first become 
vocal in Jeremiah, whoso ministry for righteousness 
was one continuous martyrdom. ‘Too righteous 
[too completely in the right] art thou, O Ix>rd, 

1 With used in the sense of ' victory,' we may comi)are 
Syr. ifkha^ which means ‘conquer’ as well as ‘be pure nr 
innocent,' and the opposite, ^46, ‘ be conquered or ffuih} -' 


that I should contend with thee [«e. at the bar of 
lustice], yet would 1 lay my case before thee : 
Why doth the way of the wicked prosper ? Why 
are they all at ease that deal very treacherously ? * 
(12*).^ When Jahweh answers only with the 
promise of yet graver trials, the prophet breaks 
into bitter expostulations, even charging Jahweh 
with deceiving him : ‘ Why is my pain perpetual, 
and my wound incurable? . . . Truly thou hast 
been to me a deceitful brook, as waters tliat are 
not sure* (16*“). ‘Thou hast fooled me, O Lord, 
and 1 let myself be fooled ; thou art stronger than 
I, and hast prevailed. I am turned to a laughing- 
stock all day long, every one doth mock mo°(20'q. 
The same poignant cry bursts from the lips of 
Hahakkuk in the agony of the Chaldeean oppres- 
sion : ‘ Thou that ai t too pure of eyes to look upon 
evil, who canst not behold iniquity, why dost thou 
look on the work of wrong-doors, why be silent 
wiion the wicked man [the Chaldceans] swalloweth 
up the righteous [Israel]?’ (1**). From prophets 
the challenge is caught up and re-echoed by the 
people under the bondage of exile and in the 
barren days that succeeded the restoration : ‘ My 
way is hid from Jahweh, and my cause doth pass 
unheeded by my God* (Is 40”) ; ‘ Every one that 
doeth evil is good facceptable] in the eyes of Jali- 
weh, and he delighteth in them. Whore then is 
the God of judgment?* (Mai 2*^); ‘It is vain to 
serve God ; and wliat profit is it that we have 
kept his ordinances, and walked in mourning before 
him ? For behold now 1 the arrogant are blessed 
[happy],* and the doers of wickedness are built up : 
yea, they tempt Go<l, yet escape’ (3*®**). 

To these heart-breaking appeals of earnest souls 
there came no direct answer, but only the exhor- 
tation to stand fast by the line of duty (Jer 16*®“**), 
or wait with patience till the ‘ vision* should reach 
its appointed end (Hab 2®'*), and the ‘sun of 
righteousness* should rise ‘with healing in its 
wings,* when the righteous should ‘ skip as calves 
of the stall,* and * trample down the wimeed * under 
their feet (Mai 4*’*). But bolder spirits fought out 
the fight and lifted the problem to a region where 
the troubles of the righteous melted away in the 
eternal sunshine of God’s face. 

The most heroic of those conflicts is reflected in 
the book of Job. A perfect pattern of right, eous- 
ness, Job is suddenly plunged into overwhelming 
suflering and misery. Trained in tho ancient 
dogma that suffering is the penalty of sin, yet 
firmly convinced that he has doneiiotliing to merit 
these calamities, and goaded to despair by the 
orthodox * consolations ’ of his friends, he fiercely 
arraigns God’s rule. * I am innocent, but it is all 
one. God destroyeth the innocent and the wicked 
alike.* There is no justice in His reign. ‘ The 
earth is given over to the power of tho wicked ; 
and God blindeth the eyes of its judges,’ so that 
they can no longer distinguish between right and 
wrong. And God cannot deny the charge. ‘ If it 
be not he, who then ia it?’ (O’**'*). The poet 
reaches no intellectual solution of the problem thus 
raised. Salvation is found only in a dazzling 
vision of Jahweh’s maiesty, wisdom, ami goodness 
in nature, before which Job and all his sorrows are 
swallowed up (42*^*). lie does, however, rise to 
the thought that, after ho is dead, (jod will appear 
upon his dust, as (Joel, or Chanjpioii, to hear 
witness to his innocence, and that he will rise froju 
Sheol, if but for a moment, to see the vindication 
of his cause [19**”). The door which he has thus 
unIockc<l behind the veil is pushed wide open by 
later j)HRlnu8ts, apocalyptista, and sages. By the 
time of Jesus immortality had become an assured 
hope of Judaism. And the problem of Divine 

1 For unjlj, ‘we count happy,’ read D’IfKJip, 'happy 
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righteousness was solved in a view of God’s govern- 
ment which embraced both tliis age (o^y* *6lAmi 
aliitp, * oion ’) and that which was to come. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS (in Christ’s teaching).— 
1. Method of inquiry.— It is not unusual with writers 
on this subject to gather out of the Gospels all 
that may be thougiit to have any relation to that 
term in any and every sense in which it can be 
used. This results in an article on * righteousness ’ 
becoming a mure or less complete theology of the 
Gospels. In the present artuilo it is proposed to 
limit the inquiry to tlie few passages in which the 
term actually occurs. This will have the advan- 
tage of bringing into clear relief the very small 
part which the actual term plays in Christ's teach- 
ing. It occurs seven times in the First Gospel, 
twice in the Fourth, and no more. 

2. Data.— Mt 3“, ‘ to fulfil all righteousness.*— 
The words are very ambiguous, flow could the 
bapti.sm of Jesus by John be a fulfilling of ‘ all 
rignteousness ’ ? The meaning generally given is 
* to fulfil every righteous ordinance,’ John’s baptism 
being regarded as a divinely sanctioned religious 
ordinance, which no pious Israelite could dis- 
regard ; and diKaKxrOrri being interpreted as though 
it were diKalwfia (cf. Lk 1®). This is perhaps sup- 
l)oi ted by Mt 21”, where it is said that John came 
‘ in the way of righteousness.’ This seems to moan 
^came as a representative and preacher of right- 
eousness,’ and the thought in * nghteousness ’ will 
be in particular of the * repentance * which John 
preached. 

Mt 5®, ‘ who hunger and thirst after rigliteous- 
nesa.’ — It seems clear that here ‘righteousness* 
may have any or all of the senses which could be 
ascribed to it. There was the Divine righteous- 
ness. There was the Divine righteousness in so 
far as it had been revealed in Law and Prophets. 
There was this righteousness as appropriated by 
man. In tlic latter sense it comes to moan some- 
thing like ‘ right conduct,’ and to the Jew this 
right conduct was conditioned by observance of 
tho Law,’ and expressed itself in repentance, alms- 
giving, prayer, and acts of humanity. It may 
well be tliat Clirist had particularly in view those 
who spent their lives in tho endeavour to fulfil the 
requirements of the Law and thus to obtain the 
‘ righteousness* which God required, and wdiioh He 
had revealed (cf. Ro 9®’ *l<rpai}\ dubKtap vdfsow 
SiKaiocOpfjs), 

Mt 6^®, ‘ who are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake,’ i.e, ‘who in their hunger and thirst for 
righteousness so act as to draw down upon them- 
soTves persecution.’ 

Mt ^ and 6'.— Here we must examine the rela- 
tion of these verses to the whole section ; 
6’^ lays down the permanent validity of Law and 
1 For ' righteouBneat’ as equivalent to obedience Co the Law 
see F. Yola, Jddisehe Bsehatologie, TiiUngen, 1998, p. 816; 
W. Boueset, Die Religion des JwUntums, Berlin, 1908, p. 807. 
For ‘repentance* and ‘righteousnoBe* eee Bousset, p. 868. 
For ‘almsgiving’ and 'acta of humanity' in connexion with 
• righteouBnoee.’^eee Volz, p. 816. 


(in Ohrist’s teaching) 

Prophets as re-interpretod by Christ. [Vv.’®- “ 
seem to be an interpolation giving another view 
of the permanence of the Law in the sense of 
permanent obligatoriness of the letter of the Law.] 
V.” ‘ For I say to you, that except yonr righteous- 
ness surpass that of the scribm and Pharisees, 
on shall not enter into the kingdom of the 
eavens.’ Now what is this ‘ righteousness ’ 7 It 
is (a) a condition of entry into the kingdom. It is 
(6) brought into connexion with the Law (and the 
Prophets). And the contrast implied seems to be 
this : the scribes have what they call ‘ righteous- 
ness,’ which is dependent upon observance of the 
Law ; they are ri^t, but, since the understanding 
of the Law which I give you goes dee]ier than does 
theirs, your ‘ righteousness * will necessarily be in 
some sense more abundant than theirs. 

Vv. SI 48 mve a twofold Beries of three illustratlonB of the way 
In which (mrist ‘ fulfilled * (i.s. gave a deeper meaning to) the 
Law. 

I. (a) si'M.— The law, ' Do not murder,’ implies, ' Do not have 
angry thoughts.’ Therefore, it your brother has a matter 
against you, go and be reconoiled to him.r Tills seems to imply 
tliat rignteousness is a right condition of the heart, caused by 
right appreciation of the Law and taking ellect in right 
conduct. 

(b) *7-».—The law, ‘ Do not oomroit adultery,’ impliesj ' Do not 
have impure thoughts.' Therefore exercise moral discipline. 
This also seems to imply that righteousness is a right condition 
of the heart, caused by right appreciation of the Law, taking 
effect In moral control and discipline. 

(c) SI* sa.— The Iaw sanctioned divorce, but limits this to cases 
of vopreia. This seems to Imply tliat righteousness will not 
insist upon supposed legal rights which are not consistent with 
the highest morality. 

II. (a) 8»*OT.~.The Law said, ‘ Do not swear falsely,’ but carry 
this farther, ‘ Do not swear at all.* This seems to imply that 
righteousnesa will sometimes fulfil the Law by oxleiiding its 
scope. 

(S) S8-40._xbe Law oommanded retaliation. Turn this into a 
retaliation of love. 

(e) 48 48._The Law said, ‘ Hate your enemy,’ but do the con- 
trary —love him. This, again, seems to Imply that righteous- 
ness mil sometimes reverse the letlor of a particular precept. 

These illustrations are very different in kind. In I. (a) and 
(b) they imply an exegesis of the Law which penetratos beneath 
the loiter and seeks to find and to carry into effect the spiritual 
principle which Is logically involvea. Murder presupposes 
anger; therefore avoid anger as well os murder. Adultery 
implies lust ; therefore put away hist. We might euppose that 
tho 'greater righteousness ’ of the disciples is either the moral 
state caused by oliediunce to the Law thus spiritually inter- 
preted or the moral acts in which this moralily of the heart 
expressed itself, vis. reconciliation to the brother, moral dis- 
cipline, or both taken together. But in I. (r) the limitation 
given to the sanction of divorce is quite arbitrary; i.e., whilst 
the disciples might take tiie illustrations I. (a) and (6) as 
examples of a general method of interpretation, 1. (c) would 
give them no principle of exegesis by which they could d(^ 
with any other law. Righteousness here therefore must bs 
ooiiduct based on a given interpretation. II. (a) and (c) might 
perhaps bo regarded as illustrative of a method of interiireting 
the Iiaw by arguing from tlie particular to the general. If false 
swearing is wrong, so must any kind of swearing bo. If love to 
one's neighbour is commanded, this must be held to iui}>ly,love 
<A all men. But II. (5) is again a quite arbitrary cancelling' of n 
law, by substituting for it its exaot opposite. Hero righteous- 
ness Is certainly not moral oondition created by obiKliunce to the 
Law. It miw be right moral oondition which revolts against 
the Law and substitutes for it something different, or right 
conduct due to such reversal. 

These facts would lead us to suppose that the 
idea of righteousness implied in these illustrations 
was that of conduct rather than of the moral condi- 
tion which gives rise to conduct ; that is to say, 
Christ is dealing with ‘ rightcoasnes.s ’ as a term 
with a definite meaning ( = * right conduct’) which 
He presupposes. The nght conduct of H is disciples 
was to taae a far wider range than tliat of the 
scribes and Pharisees, just because the methods of 
interpreting the Law which He taught them would 
enable them to widen out almost every single 
command to cover a far greater area of conduct 
than did the Pharisaic exegesis. 

But, whatever the idea of the ‘ greater righteous- 
ness’ which these illustrations are intended to 
convey, it is noticeable that the term ‘ righteous- 

1 The application does not seem quite consequent. The point 
would be oleanr if ths woidi ran, ' if thou hast aught against 
thy brother.’ 
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ne8» * is not actually used to describe it. That is 
probably due to the fact, noticed above, that Christ 
seems to be dealing with the term in its Pharisaic 
meaning of * right condoot.* He states that the 
right conduct or His disciples, just because it is 
based upon a more spiritual interpretation of the 
l^w, will be far wider in range than the scribal 
righteousness. But He will not in formal lan^age 
apply the term * righteousness* to the results of 
oD^ence to the Law in its more spiritual inter- 
pretation. To have done so would have been con- 
trary to His whole view of human conduct, which 
never was or could bo * righteousness.* * When ye 
have done all that is required of you, say, We be 
unprofitable servants* (Lk 17 *®). 

In ch. 6, however, we come back to the actual 
term ‘ righteousness.’ Whatever be the idea of 
righteousness implied by contrast with the Pharisaic 

* righteousness ’ in it would seem that Christ 
now at least remembers that in contemporary 
Judaism 'righteousness* was often equivalent to 
'right conduct,’ especially in the sphere of the 
performance of acts of religion. And to this He 
now turns in 6*, ‘ Take heed that ye do not your 
righteousness before men,’* and tlien proeoeas to 
ilbistrate the term under the three heads of 
almsgiving (vv.®'^), prayer (vv.®-**), and fasting 
(vv.“-^**). This section seems to bo very loosely 
connected with the preceding, for the connexion in 
thought between righteousness and the Law drops 
out of sight. The precepts now given about 
righteousness are not drawn from the Law, but 
are mainly confined to the command to avoid 
ostentation and publicity. That is an additional 
arguiiiont for supposing that all through the 
Sermon * righteousness ’ is being used in a technical 
sense = right conduct based on the Law. Ch. 6®*'^ 
is concerned mainly with the right method of 
interpreting the Law, and only 8ec,ondarily with 
rijjhteousness as based on it. Ch. 6*“*® is concerned 
primarily with the latter idea, and presupposes 
the iusisteiKte upon the permanence of the Law 
stated in 6®*'^®. ‘ Almsgiving, fasting, and prayer* 
are assumed to be acts of righteousness because 
tliey are commanded in the I^aw. 

The term ‘ right^iousnoss ’ occurs once again in 
the Sermon in 6^*, * Seek first the kingdom and his 
righteousness,* or, by emendation, ‘ Seek first the 
kingdom and its righteousness,’ i,e. the righteous- 
ness M’hich alone (malifics for entry into it.* 

3. Results. — Ii we now ask what light the 
Sermon on the Mount us a whole throws upon the 
term 'righteousness’ as used by Christ, one or 
two important results emerge. 

1 For ‘ doing riKhteouBnoss ’ cf. Test. Ltvi, xiil, 6, * Do rlght- 
eouMnesB thi^refore, ii\y children, njwn the earth ' ; Pmlmn of 
Solomon, ix. 9, ‘ He who does righteousness treasures up for 
hliiiBelf life with the Lord.’ 

Since the Heb. n|7iy, Aram. acquired the signiflea* 

tlon ‘ almagiving,’ iKtytyuoTovy) has boon stibstituled for SiKoiovvtni 
in Home MSS in Mt 6^. But no doubt iiKaunrovri in this verse is 
tlie general term tor rigbteouaueHS, which is then subdivided in 
the following versos into alms, prayer, and fasting. 

3 ' The kingdom and his rignteousneas.* The text liere is 
uncertain. That Just given is the reading of tlie best M88. It 
might also be translated ' His kingdom and righteousness.’ 
With the first translation Uie reference to God in an indirect 
way by tiie use of a pronoun is unexpected and ditlicult. 

* Righteousness ' must then mean * the righteousness re<iuired 
by Ood.' This meaning is not far removed from that of 
VV.8- «. w. There is no need to introduce a so-called Pauline 
meaning into the word (Wellhausen). With the seooud transla- 
tion it is poHslIiie to relate the pronoxm to * kingdom ' only, and 
to take * righteousness ' absolutely. But It is more natural to 
refer the pronoun to both nouns. Tlie meunii^ will then be 
'Your Fattier . . . knoweth what you need. 'Therefore seek 
first his kingdom [cl. ' thy kingdom’ in 6^3], and righteousness.’ 

The variant readings seem to be attempts to avoid a difficult 
phrase. Thus B transposes 'righteousness' and * kingdom,* 
whilst E and other Uncials and the Ouretonian Syriac odd ' of 
Ood ’ after ‘ the kingdom.’ 

It may be conjeoiiired that avrov is a mistranslation of the 
origintJ Aramaic and should be aurrjf. 'Seek the kingdom and 
the righteousness without which you cannot enter it’ (cf. 6*>). 
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(a) The illustrations of the interpretation of the 
Law seem to suggest that, by way of contrast with 
the PharUaio n^teousness, true righteousness is 
a right condition of the heart, caused liy a right 
understanding of the spiritual tenor of the Law, 
wliich issues in right conduct. But this is never 
called ' righteousness.’ 

(b) Throuchout the Sermon Christ seems to be 
emnloying the term os a known conception, using 
it therefore, as it were, in inverted comnias. The 
Jews sought for rightcouHiiesa by tiio method of 
oliedienco to the Law taking effect in religious acts. 
All who really desired it from the bottom of their 
hearts would ultimately be satisfied, however inis- 
giiideii the method Iw which they sought for it ( 5 ®). 
The righteousness of Christ’s disciples (i.s. their re- 
ligions conduct) was not to be loss than that of the 
scribes (6*®). Obedience to the Law, almsgiving, 
prayer, fastin^—all these wore obligatory upon 
thorn (6^*“). But they were to bo practised in a 
different spirit, based upon a better umlerstanding 
of the Law, and void of the ostentation which 
marred the Pharisaic devotion. 

These results are not uniin portant. A ll through 
the Sermon wo are dealing with Christ’s teaching 
about conduct as related to the f^aw, and this con- 
duct is termed ' righteousness ’ just because that 
was a current usage. It is n technical term used 
by Him in its technical meaning. All that He is 
concerned with here is the relation of His di.sciples 
te righteousness as compared with the relation to 
it of the Pharisees. In both cases it is to be based 
on the Law, but in the case of His disciples it will 
assume a more far-reaching characlor due to the 
better method of dealing with the J.raw which He 
gave to them. 

In other words, we have no real clue hero as to 
Christ’s own doctrine of righteousnes.'*, no new 
tlofinition of it, no attempt to ^ivo its content and 
sco|)e and range. We moy, if we please, select 
from His words such ideas as love and purity, and 
say that those constitute righteousnes.s in His 
doctrine. But they are never actually so termed, 
and His silence suggests rather the view that He 
would not willingly have predicated righteousness 
of men at all. 

It will be seen that in the Sermon ‘righteou.s- 
ncBs’ seems to be used with reference to a meaning 
which it had in contemporary Judaism, that of the 
righteousness based on observance of the Law 
which good men exhibited in such exercises of 
religion as almsgiving, fasting, repentance, and 
prayer. What Clirist is reported to have taught 
about it did not change the entire content of tim 
word, luit Rpiritualizea and deepened it. If His 
disciples riglitly understood the Law, they would 
not neglect such ordinances as alm.sgivirig, fasting, 
and prayer, but would exerciise thorn in a spirit 
which would make them to be real righteousness, 
which God would reward. In tliis concention of 
the ‘reward of righteousness’ we are still in the 
circle of current Jewish conceptions. So far as 
this Gospel is concerned, Christ does not sweep 
away the conception of reward, hut i»urgeH it. 
The unostentatious and unseen righteousness would 
receive a reward from God, who sees the unseen. 

It may bo objected that this limitation of ri^htoouHness to 
the conception of concrete right conduid. cjinnot bo all that 
Ohrist meant by righteoiisncHH. But wo are not dealing witli 
* all that Christ meant,’ hut with what the e<litor of the First 
Gospel records Him to have taught on the stjbject. This writer 
seems to have written for an early Palestinian or Syrian com- 
munity, the membem of which were Jewish Christians. He 
wished to assort and prove the Messiahship of Jesus, and to 
show that the kingdom in wbicii that Messiahship would bq 
exercised was imminent. He was therefore also concerned to 
record what Jesus had taught as to the conditions under which 
men would be admitted into it. Of cotirse, recognition of tiio 
Messiah was one. But Christ hud laid down a mmiber of prin. 
ciples for the guidance of His disciples until His kingdom should 
appear. The editor is particularly Interested in tiioso principles 
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Which deal with th« relation of Ohriatians to the older Judaism. 
He regards the new community as the true Judaism, and Is at 
tiains to record such teaching of Christ as showing how the rs* 
presentatives of the older Judaism had distorted thrir religion, 
and how the Messiah had reinterpreted for His disciples the 
true meaning of the Law and the ordinances. Whan recording, 
therefore, the teaching of Christ on righteousness, be hae in 
mind chiefly such sayings as brought into contrast Christ's 
teaching and the most current and popular oonoeption of oon- 
temporary Judaism. This was of righteousness as equivalent 
to ' the exercises of religious acts.' These still retained their 
obligation, but were to be void of the spirit of ostentation which 
characterized them as practised by the Pharisees. To find in 
all the qualities commended in the Sermon on the Mount ' the 
characteristics which constitute true righteousness,' ^ at does 
the writer of the art. * Uighteousness in NT ’ in HDB, is to 
miss the whole point of the First Gospel. Those many qualities 
may perhaps constitute ' righteousness,' if that word be used 
In a sense which permits it, but they are never called ‘ right- 
eousness ’ in the First Gospel, and indeed are carefully distin- 
guishfl<l from it. Ch. fiSO speaks of the righteousness which is 
to characterize the disciples, but, when next we come to the 
word, it is in 6^ and in the rest of that chapter righteousness 
is illustrated as consisting in such religious devotions as alnui- 
giving, prayer, and fasting, t.e. in concrete, not Internal, right- 
eousness. 

It will perhaps be said that shows how the righteousness 
of the disciples is to exceed that of the Pharisees, and must 
therefore bear on the conception. These verses show how 
exei^eHis of the law is to be deeper, directed more to the 
spiritual content than to the surface meaning of its precepts. 
But this spiritual appreciation is not called righteousness, 
though It might lie so lerniod by any one who cared to use the 
worain that sense. This deeper insight into the meaning of 
the law is only the soil from which a more abundant righteous- 
11088 , in Uiu NutiHe of Uie word an used by the editor of the 
Qospol, can spring. 

liightcoiisness theroforo in Christ’s teaching, as 
recorded in the First Gospel, means conduct, in 
respect of religious ordinances, and of moral re- 
lation to others, which is the outcome of a right 
understanding of the OT. In what relation does 
it stand to Christ’s personality ? In this, that the 
Messiah had given a new method of interiireting 
the O'r. 

This, of course, is not the whole of Christian 
teaching on righteousness, but it is all that the 
First Gospel has given to us. That is only an 
additional proof that this Gospel siudiigs from a 
Jewish Cliristian society which only partially 
understood Christ’s teaching and His person. For 
them He was the Messiah, who was soon to 
inaugurate His kingdom. He was also the true 
interpreter of the Law. Those who followed His 
teaching would hold fast to the Law and to the 
ordinances of religion. They would then become 
the righteous who alone would enter the kingdom. 

How clo.sely the conception of righteousness in 
the First Gospel follows the Jewish conception of 
it may be seen from a study of the cognate adjective 
{dUaiof). This means, generally speaKing, a * pious,’ 
‘religions’ person. Thus Joseph is a ‘righteous’ 
man, and tiiis quality would have led him to put 
away his betrothed wife, when she was found to be 
with child (P^). Jesus Himself is called a ‘right- 
eous’ man by Pilate and his wife The 

Pharisees appear to men to be ‘righteous’ (23**). 
‘ The righteous’ can be spoken of collectively as a 
class,* whether the thought is of the pious heroes 
of the past (‘atlorn the tombs of the righteous,’ 
23*® ; cf. ‘ Abel the righteous * * [23*®]), or of ‘ the 

1 G. B. Stevens, in UDB Iv. 282. 

a Peculiar to the First Oosiiel is the collocation * prophets and 
righteous men.' So in 18*7 'Many prophets and righteous 
men,' and In 10^1 * Ho who recelvoth a prophet . . , and he 
who receiveth a righteous man ' ; cf. Test. Levi, xvi. 2, * You 
will set at nought the words of the prophets . . . and will 
persecute righteous men;' Test. Dan,ii. 8, 'Though It be a 
prophet . . . though it be a righteous man.’ 

The other passages in the Gospel in which * righteous ’ is used 
of persons are 0^*, * I came not to call righteous but sinners,' 
where ' righteous ' seems to be used in a half ironical sense (cf. 
* sons of tiie kingdom ') ; 8ia, of those who asserted * righteous- 
ness' of themselves; and 6^ 'rains upon righteous and un- 
righteous' (of. Test. Judah, xxi. 0, 'Just as on it [the sea] 
righteous [* and unrighteous,' some MSS] are tossed about ’). 

*C!f. 'Enoch the righteous' (Test. Levi, x. 6, xviil. 2, Test. 
Dan, il. S, V. 9 ) ; also Test. Ben. vii. 4, ' Abel the righteous, his 
brother.' 


righteous* who will enter the Messianic kingdom^ 

25^.46). 

Of course there is the same va^ieness here as 
there is about the use of the word in Jewisli litera- 
ture. But one prevailing characteristic of ‘the 
righteous’ in Jewish literature is piety based upon 
conformity to the Law, which takes ettect in out- 
ward action, especially in such religious exercises 
as almsnving, prayer, and fasting. To the editor 
of the ^rst Gospel ‘ the righteous ’ were those who 
would be admitted into the kingdom. But who 
were ‘righteous*? Not all Jews (3* 8**), not the 
scribes and Pharisees with their hard and literal 
interpretation of the Law, but the true di8ciple.s of 
the Law, who received the clue to its meaning 
given to them by the Messiah. For them the Law 
was not in one jot or tittle abolished (6^*). Rather 
it was permanently valid. But they had a clue to 
its meaning which would make their righteousness 
exceed that of the scribes and Pharisees in so far 
as it had a deeper soil into which to strike its roots. 

Neither St. Mark nor St. Luke has recorded any 
saying of Christ containing the term ‘righteousness.’ 
The Injective occurs in Mk 2'*, whence Mt 9’* has 
borrowed it. St. Luke places the adjective in the 
mouth of Christ in the following sayings : 5**=Mk 
2”=Mt 9‘* ; W* ‘ the resurrection of the rigli icons ’ 
(here it is used, as in Mt 13"*" 2r>*7*®*, of the in- 
heritors of ultimate blessedness) ; 15^ 18® and 20*® 
(in the same sense as in Mt 9^*) ; 23^^ (applied to 
Christ by the centurion) ; 23®* (of Joseph of Arima- 
thma). We learn therefore nothing fresh from 
these Gospels as to the teaching of Christ on the 
subject of righteousness. 

In the Fourth Gospel the term occurs in one 
connexion only. That is in 16**^*. The Holy 
Spirit is to convince the world of rigliteousness, 
‘because I go to the Father.’ The meaning may 
be that righteousness in the widest sense of the 
term had feen completely manifested in the life of 
the incarnate Son of God. When He returned to 
His Father, this manifestation was completed, and 
by that return it was proved to have neon a real 
manifestation. And that manifestation would 
henceforth be the standard by which all other con- 
ceptions of righteousness would bo tried and i>roved 
to be faulty. The adjective is used three times in 
the Gospel— once of Clirist’s ‘judgment’ (5“®), once 
of human ‘judgment’ (7*^), and once of God the 
Father (17“). 

Of course, it is not possible to discuss the bear- 
ings of Jn 16* on the wnole conception of Christ as 
to righteousness. For that would lead us into a 
re-statement of the whole Johannine theology. If 
Christ taught that He was the incarnate righteous- 
ness of God, the question is at once raised, How 
does this affect men ? That leads to the doctrine 
of the relation between Christ and men in all its 
many bearings, including the doctrine of sin and 
of its removiu, and of the mystical union between 
Christ and the believer. All that we can do is to 
note the fact that, whilst the First Gospel deals 
with righteousness from the human standpoint 
and regards it as closely connected with a right 
view 01 the Law, the Fourth Gospel, in the one 
passage concomod, deals with it from the stand- 
point of the divine righteousness perfectly mani- 
lestod in the eternal Son of God. 

Liter atdrh.~-To the literature quoted In the article add B. A. 
Abbott, ' Righteousness* in the Gospels, London, 1918. 

W. 6. Allkn. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (in St. Paul’s teaching). 
—I. Importance of the terffl.->Highteousness, as a 
popular term in universal use, is of course sometimes 
employed by St. Paul in its current and popular 
sense. Thus, when he asks. What partnership 

1 Similarly in the Apocalyptic literature ‘the righteoue ' are 
those who are to inherit the kingdom (of. Vola, p. 816). 
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have righteousness and lawlessness with one 
another (2 Co 6’^) ?, or spMks of himself as equij^ped 
with the weaTOns of righteousness on the right 
hand and on the left (2 Co 6^), or says that the 
Kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but 
righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Spirit (Ro it is most natural to suppose that 
he uses the word in the large and somewhat 
indehnite sense which every one understands. 
What it signifies is that there is a standard for 
conduct— a standard determined not simply by 
the nature of the person who is to exhioit the 
character or ouality of righteousness, but by Itis 
relation to otiier persons or things— and that the 
requirements of this standard have been met. 
But two thin^ demand special consideration of 
the term in St. Paul. One is the extreme fre- 
quency with which diKoioai^yfi and the cognate 
terms (dfKcuor, diKaioQy, Sixalufutt SiKalutcris) occur in 
his writings. If we discount the Pastorals, the 
examples of these words amount to 101. This 
alone would show their peculiar importance for 
liim. Besides this, there is the undoubted fact 
that he uses some of them in a technical or ^uasi- 
technical sense, with the correct understanding of 
which is bound up the correct understanding of 
his goimel. Thus SiKaiocdvii 6eoG is rightly spoken 
of by Boltzmann ^ as a ‘ technische Abbreviatur * 
for St. Paul’s conception of Chriatinnity ; in the 
mathematical sense it is a * symbolic’ expression 
of his go^cl. 

The dimculties connected with the term are like 
those which in tnodorn times aie connected with 
the relations of religion and morality. Most 
people admit that religion and morality can be 
and must be distinguished, but most religious 
people would say that religion, as they understand 
it, IS ethical through and through, and that apart 
from it fnoraUty lias no adequate inspiration or 


iligion 

as a modem does. Morality is for him much 
inoro hound up with a right relation to God than 
it is for the ordinary modern, and religion is 
much more cosily conceived as something on 
which the verdict of God has to lie pronounced — 
in other words, as something of which a moral 
estimate has to l)e made in a legal or quasi-legal 
form. The appreciation of this difFerenco is made 
the harder by the f>xct that St. Paul has not two 
vocabularies to express the diii'erent elements or 
aspects of reality, moral or religious, with which 
he is dealing. He has to represent them all in 
terms of SiKato(r6i>rj and SiKaioOv. 

2. The righteousness of God. — The formal 
presentation of diKaiwrOyri ffeoO as the sum and sub- 
stance of tlie Christian message is made in the 
Kpistle to the Romans. St. Paul is not ashamed 
of the gospel, for it is the power of God to salva- 
tion for all who believe — tiio explanation of this 
being that in it there is revealed biKaiojOvri dead. 
The genitive/case can be used to express various 
relations ; and, so far as grammar goes, diKaioffuvj] 
Seov might mean the righteousness which belongs 
to God {i.e. which is His character as a righteous 
being) ; or sucli a righteousness as God requires 
of men, and will acknowledge as answering to His 
requirements ; or, again, a righteousness of which 
God is the source or author. Obviously also some 
if not all of these ideas might be combined ; and, 
if the expression is in any sense teolmical or sym- 
bolical, it has probably condensed or accumulated 
into itsolf shad^ of meaning which would origin- 
ally have taken difiereDt grammatical forms. 

In modem times there have been three main 
lines of interpretation. In the first the genitive, 
iNTTM.^ n. m. 


StoO, is taken as a simple possessive, and the 
righteousness which is revealed is God’s own 
oiiaracter. The gospel shows men what God is. 
They may have imagined that they knew Him 
before, and even that they knew what was meant 
by His righteouBnesB. But they misconceived the 
aUribute which they called by this name. To 
them it was merely a retributive or distributive 
virtue— the attribute in virtue of which God renders 
to every man according to his work. As such it 
was a ground of fear rather than of hope to the 
sinner, and it hardly could be conceived ns the con- 
tent of a gospel. But, when God’s righteousness was 
actually revealed in the gospel, it turned out to be 

S uite different from this. It was not retributive or 
istributive, but self*imparting or coininiinicativc. 
It streamed out ceaselessly from God, and over- 
flowed upon men and into them, becoming their 
righteousnesB also. That is why the nows of it is 
gospel. It is glad tidings to tlie sinful that it is 
the very nature of God, in spite of their sin, in 
entire indifference to their sin, conceivably even 
on account of their sin, to beat against their sinful 
nature with Ilis searching seTf-cotnniunicaiing 
righteousness till sin is overcome and God’s own 
righteonsness fills the once sinful nature of man. 
That sinners are saved by God imparting His own 
character to them is true, but it does not follow 
that this is what St. Paul means when he uses the 
expression biKaioaiHifrj OeoO, The problem which the 
gospel had to solve was for him a moral problem, 
out here the SiKaioa^^ii BeoO is conceived simply on 
the analogy of a physical force. Tt Hom^s out as 
unconditionally from God towards all men as 
water flows from a spring, or as heat radiates from 
the sun. But moral problems canttot be stated, 
let alone solved, by merely physical categories ; 
and, when St. Paul wrestles, intellectually, with 
bis problem in Ro 3^, it assumes quite another 
character. Further, while an attempt may be 
made, in consistency with this view of the biKaioaCvT) 
BeoOt to make room for Christ in the gospel— to 
point to Him as a conspicuous proof (nat divine 
righteousness has the self-imparting quality hero 
claimed for it — it is q^uite imi-ossible to give Uiiii 
the place that He nas in St. Paul. For the 
apostle He is not a conspicuous illustration of the 
nature of divine righteousness ; except in Him 
and in His Cross there is no revelation or know- 
ledge of the hKaKoaiv-q Otov at all. 

3. OT usage.— A more impressive ami sugges- 
tive interpretation of diKaioaGvij 6to0 is that which, 
while still treating the genitive as possessive, 
finds the key to the meaning in those OT passages 
in which God’s righteousness i.s spoken 01 , not as 
distributive or as self-imparting, but as doing 
right or justice by Ilis peoT>Ie. in the OT gener- 
ally the functions of niling and judging are 
closely connected ; and, when the king judges, he 
is conceived as helping his people to their rights 
rather than as administering statutes. In books 
like the Psalms and Dentero-Tsaiah the people of 
God are generally represented as wronged and 
oppressed ny a wicked world, and God manifests 
His righteousness when Ho vindicates them and 
delivers them from their enemies, lienee Go<l’8 
righteousness is ITis people’s hope ; it is in it that 
they trust, and to it they appeal ; by the manifes- 
tation and exercise of it they are jiistilied and 
saved. In a real sense, it is one with His grace 
and faithfulness. It puts ilis wronged people in 
the right in the eyes of all intelligent spectators. 
The I.»ord is their righteousness, their vindication, 
their salvation, os against all who condemn and 
oppress them or put them in the wrong. 

Fassages like Ps 35 *^** 5P* 712. ur. 24^ 

Is 6P 56\ illustrate this. In most of these 
the subject spoken of is the nation, and it is 
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easier, of course, for a nation than for an indi- 
▼idnal to feel that it is in the right, and that, if 
(iod’s righteousness were manifested, the result 
would be its justification and salvation. A com* 
parisonof vv. * in Ps 143 shows how this national 
reliance on God’s righteousness as that which must 
vindicate the peo^e can be combined with nn 
individual sense of sin which cannot face the 
judgment of God. The just (but wronged) nation 
can be saved b^ the manifestation of (^’s right- 
eousness ; its justification is an * analytical ’ pro- 
ps! tion, declaring it to be what it is by putting it 
into the position which is its due ; out, if the 
sinful individual, who cannot face God’s judgment, 
is to be justified, the process must be diSerent. 
His justiheation oAnnot De the declaration of what 
ho is^the demonstration of the righteousness of 
the righteous ; it must be a synthetic proposition, 
which not only declares something about the 
sinner, but also does something for him, securing 
for him a neio relation to God. It is worth noticing 
that those who attach to these OT passages about 
the nation, or the faithful community at the heart 
of it, the explanation of St. Paul’s diKotoff^vri tfeoO— 
Ritschl, e.gf.— also connect justification in the NT 
sense witli the Church rather than the individual. 
The writer can only confess himself bafUed with this. 
When St. Paul preaclies his gospel of SiKauxriLfVTi 
^foO, it is not to an oppressed people of God who, 
whatever their shortcomings, are still in the right 
as against their pgan oppressors, and who can 
depend on God’s nghfceousness to put them in the 
right — i.fi. by one and the same divine act to 
justify and save them ; he preaches to individual 
sinners, Jew and Gentile alike, who are in no 
community’ but that of guilt, and of whom it must 
be said, if they are eventually justified, not that 
God has justified Ills injured people and vindicated 
their righteous cause, out that He has justified 
the ungodly (Ro 4®). This would of itself be 
enough to snow that SiKaiwi^pfi 9eo0, as emlxKlying 
the sum and substance of St. Paul’s gospel, is not 
equivalent to God’s faithfulness to His covenant 
obligations, or to IIi.s action regarded as the con- 
sistent carrying out of His purpose to bless and save 
His people. It is something more original and 
startfing^-more congruous with the Idea of a new 
revelation -than this, 

4. St. Paul’s meaning. — But there are other 
reasons which forbid us to attach St, Paul’s 
SiKcuoa-Ovif 0€oO to such OT passages as are referred 
to above. For one, St. Paul himself refers to none 
of those passages in expounding the SiKcuoa-iifvii 0tou. 

’ Ho declares it to be witnessed to by the Law and 
. the I’ropliets, and his favourite roforeiicea are 
Gn 16* and Hiib 2*. There is not an allusion even 
to Ps 98’. Further, as W. Bousset has pointed 
oiit,^ this conception of the righteousness of God 
fell, in later Judaism, wholly or almost wholly 
into abeyance. 

‘ In place of the merciful riffhteousneeg of Qod [the rlghteoiu- 
npK8 of God Bynupathetioally intereeied in hie wronged people], 
we find predomuiant the dletributive, forenelo, dieintereeted 
righteoiiBnees.' 

The last epithets not only deaoribe the change, 
but convey an unsympathetic judgment of it ; but 
the fact referred to is indubitable. St. Paul had 
to preach Iiis gospel of a diKatoaOvni ^eoO, not to people 
who could lose the sense of their own demerit in 
the sense of membership in a community which 
could appeal to Qod as having a righteous cause, 
but to people who had to meet the living Qod 
standing alone, or only in a community of guilt 
with others. Such a righteousness of God as is 
exhibited in Is 54^^ or Ps 98’ would mean nothing 
for such people. If it were not unintelligible, it 

I Religion ties Judentums im NT EeUaUev^, Berlin, 1900, 
p. 436 f. 


would be irrelevant ; and, in spite of the powerful 
pleas that have been made for it by many scholars, 
it cannot be regarded as the key to St. Paul's 
mind. 

This key can be found only if we concentrate our 
attention on the passage m which St. Paul not 
only mentions but ex^iounds the BiKaiov^ 0eo0, 
and if we observe the place that it holds in the 
connexion of his thoughts. This passage is Ro 
The dsoO is preached to a world which is 

6r65tKOf T(p $t(pf liable to God’s judgment~a world, 
not of people who can appeal to God’s righteous- 
ness to vindicate them, bnt of condemned and un- 
sheltered men, wlio need a righteousness of God 
because they have none of their own. It is a 
righteousness bound up with and inseparable from 
Jesus Christ in His character as iXeurn^pios, It is 
not something that we can seize and understand, 
apart from Christ, and inside of which we can 
then, consistently, make room for Christ. It is 
not enough to say with W. Sanday and A. C. 
Headlam : 

‘There is one signal manifestation of righteousiiesa the 
nature of which it is difllcult for us wholly to grasp, in the Death 
of Christ* 1 

The death of Christ is not ' one signal manifesta- 
tion of righteousness’; in the sense in which St. 
Paul uses the term to sum up his gospel, the death 
of Christ is the whole and solo revmation of the 
Stxaioa^vyjf $eo0 as the hope of sinful men. Apart 
from it there is no manifestation of a SiKaLoa^vi} 
OtoO at all. And it is so because God has set forth 
Christ in His blood as t\ourTijpiov-~i,e, either as a 
propitiatory sacriHoe or in propitiatory power. 
There is a cautious way of declining to think out 
pass^es like this, illustrated, by J. B. Light- 
foot in his Notes on Epistles of Paul (Lonaon, 
1895, p. 272), and an impressionist or emotional 
way, illustrated conspicuously by G. A. Deispiann 
in ch. 6 of his Paulus. Eine kultnr- und religions- 
geschicML Shzee, Tubingen, 1911 ; but nothing is 
more certain than that St. Paul in Ro S’'**® was 
exerting his whole intellectual force, conmuously 
and deliberately, and with a daring which drew 
back at nothing, in an effort to comprehend and 
explain the way of salvation for sinners abridged 
as diKaioat^PTi 0eoC. This Sixaiwri^pn and the 
lXa<m^piov are correlative terms. There would be 
no SocaiwriViy Btod for sinners but for the IKatniipiov. 
The tkwTTifpiov has two charac^ters. It deals with 
mnfor its removal ; that is its gracious side — the 
side which answers to God’s will to forgive and 
save sinners. But it deals with sin as it is — as 
that terrible thing which, in St. Paul’s conviction 
and in God’s judgment, is one with death. When 
Christ died tor sin— when God set Him forth, in 
His blood, a propitiate:^ power or sacrifice — then, 
and not till then rip pSs xatpv, Ro S’*), was the 
diKaiocnipv BeoO revealed to men. ’rhe way of salva- 
tion, as a way in which God gots sinful men right 
with Himself, and at the same time deals with sin 
as nothing less than the awful reality it is, now 
lies open for the world. From Goa’s side the 
duccuorlfpv covers the double truth that God is 
SUaios (i.e, not indifferent to the sinfulness of sin) 
and diKcu&p rbw ix rlcrreus ’IiiaoD (i.c. a gracions sin- 
fomving God).’ 

We may put this otherwise by saying that what 
is manifested at the Cross as the ultimate truth in 
the universe-othe divinest thing in the divine>-is 
love bearing sin. To whom does this appeal! It 
appeals to ^ners, not to those who trust in them- 
selves that they are righteous. For what does it 

f Oommentarf on thsSpistte to the Romamfi [lOCl Edinburgh, 
1902, p. 8S. 

s There is clearly visible here, what hu played so large a part 
in doctrinee of atonement, the idea of a narmonlzation of the 
divine attributes of Justice (holiness) and mercy in the work of 
Glirlst. The tucuoet^ni SsoH includes both. 
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appeal? It appeals for faith. When a sinner is 
^nfronted with the divine love in Christ bearing 
in death the sin of the world, what is he invited 
to do? What is the ri|$ht thing for him to do? 
The only right thing for hun to do is to trust that love 
unreservedly, to cast himself upon it, to abandon 
himself to it, to stake and invest his whole being in 
it as the final reality in the universe. He is not to 
open negotiations with God, and see whether some- 
thing less wonderful might not meet the require- 
ments on both sides. lio is not to make himself 
worthy of such love before he trusts it. He is not to 
ofTer guarantees that, unworthy as he is, he will prove 
\vorthy in the long run. He has simply, immedi- 
ately, unconditionally to trust it : that is the one 
right thing for him to do. When he does so, then, 
in spite of all his sins, it brings him right with 
God. What he is, as a believer in Jesus, annuls 
what he was, as a sinner under God’s condemnation. 
His faith in Christ the propitiation is reckoned to 
him for righteousness; and, in so reckoning it, 
God’s judgment of the believing sinner is according 
to truth. There is no legal fiction when God 
justifies any more than when He condemns; for, 
when the propitiation has evoked faith, the sinner 
is another man. God justifies the ungodly when 
in the pronitiation Ho puts forth a power, or makes 
an appeal to the ungodly, which makes his true 
description henceforth ^him that believeth in 
Jesus.^ And we must not minimize faith by 
arbitrary definition. Faith in St. Paul’s writings 
is what faith was in his life—not a mere assent, 
not the attitude of a moment, but something in 
virtue of which his whole being was permanently 
absorbed in Christ who died. It includes entering 
into the mind of Christ with relation to sin, accept- 
ing the divine sentence on sin as it is brought 
home to the conscience in this way ; and it is in 
this character that it is the basis of God’s verdict. 
As believers in Jesus we are SUaioi traph rQ (Ro 
2 ^*), or diKaioa^vrf (?eo 0 iv airip (2 Co 6 *^). 

5 . The Pauline gospel.— The inference from this 
is that the true explanation of the genitive in 
6iKaioa{ivyj Btov is tliat which regards it as the 
genitive of tlie author or origin. God provides 
I he l\cLffT'fipiov which deals righteously with sin for 
its removal, and so appeals to men that they are 
brought into the right relation to Himself. This 
is the key to the passages in which the diKaio<r0if7i 
6eo0 — the righteousness revealed in the gospel — is 
contrasted with any righteousness of our own, 
which we might have achieved out of our own 
resources. Twice St. Paul formally emphasizes 
this contrast. In Ro 9*- 10 ^® he speaks of tiie Jews 
as wanting to establish * their own ’ righteousne.sH 
— to come to God, so to speak, invested in a good- 
ness which they had achieved by statutory ooedi- 
once {SiKcuoifCpTiv iK ySfiov, Ro 10 ®), and which 
rather made God their debtor than rested on a 
fundamental debt to God ; and he formally opposes 
to this the HiKaioff^vrj BeoO of his gospel. So also 
with special reference to his own case in Ph 
Once he, like his countrymen in general, had 
sought to establish a righteousness of bis own, and 
by human standards had been strikingly successful 
(«rard BiKonoa^vriP ip phfup yepdfiepos AfitfnrTos). 
But there is always a profound delusion in the 
idea that we can be good without God. For a 
sinful man to think so is indeed the sin of sins as 
well as the most fatal of errors. But St. Paul had 
been delivered from this sin and error, and as a 
believing Christian his one desire was to win Christ 
and be found in Him, renouncing every other hope 
— ‘ not having a righteousness of my own,* viz. that 
which conies of the Law {t^p ix p6fjiov)t but having 
that which is through faith in Christ, the right- 
eousness which comes from God {r^v 4 k 0€oO Sixaio- 
crtjprip) on the basis of faith. Righteousness is a 


gift, not an achievement ; not as though it were j 
a material tiling,’ which could be handed over or 
put to our credit apart from our consent, but 
because it is the love of which has made 
Christ the propitiation part of our world, and 
through Him has made the appeal to sinners in 
yielding to which they enter into the right relation 
to God. Apart from the faith which yields to this 
appeal, sinners have no righteousness, they stand 
condemned at God’s bar ; but on the basis of it 
they are accepted by God as dUatoi ; the dmaioaOp^ 
BeoO has taken effect for thorn. 

It cannot be said too strongly that this is the 
wholo of St. Paul’s gospel. With Christ the pro- 
pitiation on ono side, and faith in Christ on the 
other, we have a situation which cannot and need 
not be supplemented. All the interests of * right- 
eousness,^ in whatever sense the term may be 
taken, are covered by the diKaioirOprj BeoO, which 
becomes ours througn faith in Christ. Faith in 
the Pauline sense makes the tree good ; and, when 
the tree is good, there need be no anxiety about 
its fruits. Protestant theology has undoubtedly 
erred in making so much of the distinction between 
justification and sanctification. The connexion is 
even more important than the distinction. In > 
reality, all that Protestants mean by both terms 
is included in the Pauline SixaioffApr] ffeoO. The ; 
sinner who has faith in Christ the propitiation not 
only comes into the right relation to God (and is 
‘justified* accordingly), but in tlie very same act 
and instant he gets the one adequate inspiration 
for a holy life — the love of God la shed abroad in 
his heart through the Holy S[)irit given to him. 
Experimentally or psychologically, indeed, there 
is no ditference between these two things. To 
have an overpowering assurance of the love of God 
as it is revealed in Clirist the propitiation and to 
bo filled with the Holy Spirit are the same thing ; 
and in that one thin^ lie the promise and potency 
of all forms of Christian goodness. 8 neh goodness 
is never imposed ; it is always inspired. It is 
never a matter of statutory obedience, bnt always 
of spontaneous inner impulse. It is a mistake, in 
speaking of it, to contrast faith and the Spirit, as 
ii men were •justified’ by faith and ‘sanctified’ 
by the Spirit, according to a common construction 
of Ro 3-6 and 0 - 8 . In St. Paul faith and the 
Spirit are never contrasted ; they imply each other. 
Tney are, indeed, the same thing contemplated in 
its human and its divine relations. Every Christ- 
ian experience is at one and the same time an 
experience of faith and an experience in the Spirit. 
Faith itself is the gift of Goa ; yet wo can always 
say of it ‘/ believe.’ It is this experience that 
has the power and virtue of all Christianity— or, 
if we choose to say so, of all righteousness— in it. 
The only contrast in St. Paul is not ono between 
faith which justifies and the Spirit which sanctifies ; 
still less one between faith which justifies and the 
sacrament of baptism which regenerates ; it is the 
contrast between coming under obligation to God 
from the very beginning for all tliat is called 
righteousness (whether justification or sanctifica- 
tion)— an obligation which is acknowledged from 
different points of view when we speak of faith or 
tho Spint — and refusing to come under initial 
obligation to God, aiming rather, by the method 
of statutory obedience (‘ works of law ’), at winning 
a righteousness of our own, for which we may 
then challenge God’s approbation and so lay 
Him, as it were, under obligation to us. This is 
what St. Paul fought to the death in Ins own time 
as Pharisaism, and in essence it survives. It may 
survive even as a mode of religion— a moderate 
moralistic religion, emphasizing the importance of 
keeping the commandments— yet for sinful men it 
is a hopeless road. Chalmers spoke of it as ‘ that 
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independent natural relinon which disowned 
Christ.’ ^ For St. Paul to disown the propitiation, 
to lose its inspiration, to stand boastfully on one's 
own feet, was (for a sinner) the negation of eve^ 
possibility of becoming dUaiof rapd r<fi If 

righteousness came in this way, Christ died for 
nothing (Gal 2**). Christ Himself — Christ who 
fulfilled the Law, who kept the commandments of 
God, and who died at last bearing our sins in His 
own body on the tree— is the only y 6 /i 0 f Suyd/ayot 
^ufoToiijffai (Gal 3^^) ; and it is because men are 
uickened through faith in Him that the just 
emand of God's law is fulhllod in them (Ko 8^). 
To say fulfilled in them, not by them, is to speak 
from the religious, as contrasted with the ethical, 
point of view; but the end attained is at once 
religious and ethical. God’s justification is always 
justification characterized by life (Ro 6^^). 

6. Difficulties of interpretation. ^ * Righteous- 
ness ’ may be considered as an actual or only as a 
possible experience of men, as a thing of the 
present or the future, as realized or contingent, 
and then certain questions arise in the interpreta- 
tion of St. Paul which are at least formally 
difficult. Ordinarily the apostle speaks of the 
blessings of the gospel as enjoyed in the present. 
Men believe in Christ the propitiation now, and in 
doing so they become right witii God. Justiiica- 
tion-^Tod’s acceptance of believers as righteous — 
is spoken of in the past, and exhortations are 
based on it. * Having therefore been justified by 
faith {ii.KaiU)6ivT€t)t let us have peace with God’ 
(Ro 6^). But sometimes the eschatological concep- 
tion of salvation imposes itself on the apostle’s 
thoughts ; he thinks of Christians as having yet 
to stand at the judgment-seat of God or Christ, 
and of their open acKnowledpnent or acq^uittal — 
in other woras, their justification— as therefore 
still in suspense. There is no more characteristic 
sentence in liis writings than Gal 6”: ydp 

vyeOfiaTi 4 k vlcrruas 4\rlda 5iKaio<r0yijs direKde^dfitda. 
The emphatic iineU means we who are Chnstians, 
as opposed to the Pharisaic Jews. This is our re- 
ligion, and the only true one. Ili'ei^gan, *in the 
spirit,’ and 4k vlarew, * in virtue of faith,’ indicate 
respectively the divine and the human basis of the 
standing Christian experience, each implying the 
other. In 4\irLda diKaiotrCyris wo see that 
implying primarily God’s verdict of 5(*catof on the 
benover, is the care of Christianity ; and in 4\Trlda 
dir€Kd9x^fi€0a we see that, in spite of the priceless- 
ness of the experiences of those who live by the 
Spirit and in faith, there is still a supreme blessing 
which keeps the soul eagerly expectant. That 
blessing too is God's final verdict in our favour. 
Perhaps tliere is no formal solution of the difficulty 
that we are justified by faith, and that our ultimate 
justification is in suspense — that we cannot be too 
sure of the pardoning love of God now, and yet 
that our final benefit from it is involved in unknown 
'Contingencies. It is an aggravation of the diffi- 
culty that the very apostle who is so insistent that 
righteousness is of faith apart from works of law 
is equally emphatic that men are judged at last 
according to their works (Ro 14”*‘, 1 Co S***, 
2 Co 5^^). Tt may be said that he himself mitigates 
the difficulty by such arguments as we find in 
Ro 6®**, and that the * woras ’ by which wo are to 
be judged are not ‘ works of law —acts of statutory 
obedience— but simply the moral fruits of our life. 
This is true, but does not entirely meet the case. 
The wider truth seems to be that the judgment at 
the close of the Christian life on earth, just like 
the propitiation at the beginning of it, is a way of 
making it indubitable that this religion is trans- 
acted in the world of moral reality from beginning 

1 W. Hanna, Memoin <^f Life and Writingt of Thomca 
Chaimers, /).A, LL.D., i vote., Edinburgh, 1850-t2, U. 49. 


to end. There is a sense in which religion tran- 
scends morality. Christ is the end of the I^w ; 
believers are not under law, but under grace ; their 
righteousness is not dictated and demanded, but 
evoked and insnired. But. if any one thinks on 
these grounds that in Christianity he comes into 
a non-moral redon, or one in which morality can 
in any way be discounted, the Cross and the Judg- 
ment-Seat are there to correct him. The whole 
system lies within the moral order, and the Law is 
not only (formally) annulled ; it is (really) estab- 
lished. We have the same problem to face in the 
teaching of our Lord. In the reception of the 
Prodigfu Son we see an illustration of justification 
by faith without works of law— a man put right 
with his father simply by trusting to his father’s 
love, and yielding to its inspiration. In the builders 
on the rock and the sand we see men judged ac- 
cording to their works, and we know that both 
parables are true. The difficulty is to realize that 

race is inexorable, that * all’s love and all’s law ’ ; 

ut this is the supreme lesson of Christ and His 
apostle. It is involved in everything that St. Paul 
has to say of the diKaloadyri deov, alike as related to 
the l\aar4ipioy and to the pijfia roO Xpurrov. 
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bk. iu. p. 806 ff. James Denney. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (In Christian theology). 
— I. Term and definition. — The conception of 
righteousness holds a conspicuous place in Christ- 
ian literature, and, ihougn it varies in content 
according to the nature of the subject spoken of, 
the central part of the conception is generally in 
sight. It frequently stands for virtue generally 
as implied in * conformity to the requirements of 
the divine or moral law.’ In English we have the 
advantage of a separate term for that part of the 
conception which belongs to the sphere of law, but 
‘ justice ’ is often practically a synonym for ‘ right- 
eousness' in the wider sense, as may be seen in 
various instances in the English Bible. 

The distinction between the narrower and the 
wider sense of the term is discussed by Aristotle.' 
In the former aspect he regards it as the highest of 
the ethical virtues, being * virtue towards another,’ 
and therefore the chief virtue of civil life {iustitia 
civilis). As the principle which re^pilates the 
relationships of men to each other within a com- 
munity or the State, it is both ‘distributive’ and 
‘corrective.’ This is the restricted sense which 
the term usually bears in the language of juris- 
mdence— «i4t44ii cuique irihuert^ * to give to each 
is own.* This sense of the word is sequent also 

t EihizB, bk. V. 
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in theology, especially when the relation of man to 
God and the moral order of the world is in question. 

2. Righteousness in the history of (Christian 
thought.— As to the conception as it appears in 
the course of Christian thought, it is, perhaps, a 
surprise to find that the line followed does not 
begin at the point reached in the Gospels and by 
St. Paul. The starting-point is rather to be found 
in the popular morality of the time as it may bo 
seen in Cicero and among the Stoics. Christianity, 
though continuing to give full proof of its power 
as a life to renew the world, undoubtedly fell to a 
loner level when the manifold gifts and activities 
of the first age had passed away. The lofty con- 
sciousness wliich had been purified and exalted by 
tlie new relation to God and the sense of divine 
^onship which Christianity had established now 
liccnme obscured, and a general drift towards a 
legalistic moral ism set in. The tendency to regard 
Christianity as a new law hod powerful support in 
many influeiices, both Jewish and heathen, but 
most of all in the common view of reli^^ion, which 
regards the relation to God as determined exter- 
nedly by the observance or non-observance of 
religious duties — a view which is probably the 
average level of religious thought generally, in 
wliich righteousness falls to be measureii by 
external standards. Tims down to the lieforma- 
tion the prevailing conceptions that come to light 
now and then wear the complexion of the Clnirch 
system, which stood before the conscience as the 
snpreme authority in religion. 

Two aspects of the subject have been much dis- 
cussed wdiich it is important to keep in view (the 
connexion between them was not apparent for a 
while, yet it is of the closest kind and has come to 
the front of late): (1) the place or function of 
rigditeousncss in God, i.e, as an attribute of the 
Divine nature, and (2) righteousness as a quality 
required of man in the scheme of salvation. The 
course of thought on each of these points has been 
guided largely by previous assumptions in regard 
to God and man, partly ethical or philosophical. 
'Diose will come in sight as wo proceed. 

(a) liujhteansness in the ethics of the ancient 
Church . — The general tendency to regard right- 
eousness from tlie standpoint of law and moral or 
religions observance was in the ascendant all over 
the ancient Church. This drift was inherent in 
Jewish Christianity from the lirst ; and it grew 
more and more predominant as the Church system 
was developed and claimed regulative authority 
over faith and conduct. The fall from the level of 
apostolic days is very perceptible in the early 
literature. Apocryphal and apocalyptic books 
which were widely read, the growth of the ascetic 
ideal, and other influences or the time led to an 
excessive emphasis on traditional ideals. We are 
safe in assuming that in the mind of the people 
righteousness was identifled with the highest 
excellence according to current ideals. This had 
long been tlie common way of regarding it, and it 
continued to be so regarded even after philosophy 
set about deflning the idea. The speculation of 
the schools had led to little positive result. The 
principle of a twofold morality, wliich was intro- 
duced by Aristotle in his classification of the 
virtues as intellectual and ethical, and which was 
taken up by the Stoics in their virtues of the wise 
man and those of the masses, had hindered the 
unity of the moral ideal. The complication was 
further increased when the ascetic ideal rose to 
dominance. If monasticism furnishes the highest 
type of Christian excellence, there must he a lower 
standard open to common people. Thus it became 
nece-ssary to say either that the monks were the 
only righteous people or that there were ditterent 
degrees or grades of righteousness. 


While, however, we look in vain for any definite 
scientific conception in the ancient Church, there 
is no difficulty in ascertaining how it was commonly 
viewed. A few examples will suffice. It was 
natural that the practice of charity, so conspicuous 
among the Christian communities, and so great a 
power in winning the heathen, should be regarded 
as a means to, if not as righteousness itself. 
Chrysostom glorifies the sin-forgiving {lower of 
alms, and praises the giving of alms as an oirectual 
intercession against a multitude of .sins. This 
view is as old us Daniel (4*-”). It is a commonplace 
in most of the early literature, Jewish and Christ- 
ian. It appears as a variant on Mt M'here some 
editors accept SiKaioffOvrjy for 

It is in Lactantius, who has been called the 
Christian Cicero, that wo find the fullest expres- 
sion of the common view. Ilk. v. of the Divine 
Institutes is devoted to ‘justice* ; 

* Although justice embraces all the virtues together, yet there 
are two, the chief of all, which cannot be torn asunder and 
separated from it— piety and equity. . . . But piety and equity 
are, as it were, its veins : for in these two fountains the whole 
of justice is contained ; but its source and origin is iu the first, 
all its force and method in the second.' ‘To injure no one, to 
oppress no one, not to close his dour against a stranger, nor Ins 
our against a suppliant, hut to bo bountiful, beneficent, and 
liberal.' ‘This truly is justice, and this is tliu golden age, 
which was first corrupted when Jupiter reigned.’^ 

The influence of Cicero and the ancient way of 
thinking is apparent in Ambrose, who adopts the 
four cardinal virtues of the ancients, and maintains 
that the Christian fulfils the ideal of the just and 
wise man. He has also adopted the Stoic distinc- 
tion between ‘perfect’ and ‘middle or common 
duties,* identifying the former with the content 
of the monastic vow. In Aquinas the varying 
elements of the moral ideal which floated before 
the ancient Church are reduced to apparent system, 
but without internal coherence. To the moral and 
intellectual virtues of A ristotlo he adds tlie three 
theological virtues of faith, hope, and love. Adopt- 
ing the four cardinal virtues, he assigns to justice 
the duties of religion and neighbourly love. Wo 
have thus an ascending scale of three degrees, in 
which the highest is to he reached only by way of 
‘ poverty, chastity, and oliedience.’ 

(6) Right evtisness in doctrinal controver.'iy . — 
Turning now to the discussions which figure in tlio 
history of dogma, we strike on a path which leads 
towards more definite results as to the nature an<l 
place of righteousness in God and in the salvation 
of men. That righteousness is somehow manifest 
in the death of Clirist and that this rightconsiie.ss 
is a main factor in the Christian salvation ha-s 
always been felt and acknowledged in Christian 
faith ; and it is chiefly in tho course of thought 
upon the doctrine of atonement and reconciliation 
that the princi{)al aspects of righteousness in the 
Christian sense have slowly come to view. In tlio 
lieginnings of sjieculative thought in this field it 
was perceived that there was an apparent antagon- 
ism oetween the love and the righteousness of (Jod 
involved iu the death of the Redeemer. The 
antagonism might be explained in Gnostic fashion 
by supposing that tho God of justice was not the 
Father of Jesus Christ, or by assuming, as the 
Fathers of that time did, that tlie death of Chri.st 
was the ransom paid to the Devil in view of Ills 
supposed rights over men. In this stamlpoint 
there is latent the idea of an objective righteous- 
ness or justice whose claims were somehow met 
and satisfied by the Christian redemption. The 
next step was to define the sphere ana the nature 
of this justice, but definite ground was not reached 
till Anselm. The argument in Cur Dens Homo is 
to the eflect that righteousness is an immanent and 
necessary attribute in the being of God to wliicb 
satisfaction has been made in the sufferings and 
1 Wwkt, tr. W. Fleicht^r, Edinburgh, 1886, i. 825, 806. 
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death of tlie Son of God, ylio for tliia purpose 
became incarnate. The position is thus reached 
that all divine action must be subject to the 
law of righteousness, which is the supreme ethical 
principle in the Godhead. This step has the 
greatest significance in tlie progress of theology, 
but it did not receive adequate recognition till the 
Keformation. In the confusion characteristic of 
the older ethics the true ethical ideal both for God 
and for man had not come fully to light, but, once 
it was seen that power, will, and love in are 
subject to an eternal law of justice which guards 
the order of the universe, a principle was found, 
fruitful in the best results, which costs a signifi- 
cant light upon the righteousness required of man. 
So long as the theory of a double morality held the 
field, moral obligation rested on external authority, 
on the will of superiors, and as a consequence the 
moral ideal lacked unity and coherence. This ii 
seen in the Homan Catholic view of an ‘ original 
righteousness ’ given to primitive man and in the 
doctrine of an ‘ infused righteousness’ assumed a.s 
the ground of justification. Both |K)int8 were long 
the subject of keen debate, and they came ulti- 
mately to mark the dividing-line between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. The cliiof point in the 
controversy for us here lies in this, tliat the con- 
ception of righteousness is re<lucod to what is after 
all its essential elements, as that hy which man is 
accepted and justified before Goa — the central 
problem of St. Paul’s theology. This is the main 
conception which figures in all subsequent theo- 
logy. The Catholics affirmed that man is justified 
in virtue of a righteous disposition produced in his 
heart through prevenient ^race, the Protestants 
maintaining that justification is grounded solely 
in the righteousness of Christ imputed to faith, 
and is not procured by merit in man. Wo thus 
arrive at tno point whore the NT leaves the 
problem and discover that the righteousness re- 
quired of man is after all the righteousness of G<m1. 

(c) Righteousness in Reformation creeds. — In 
general outline the Keformation doctrine has hold 
the field in all Protestant ohnrehes down to the 
present. The inodilicationa which have come in, 
in the course of thought, lielong mostly to the 
harsher forms in which it has sometimes been 


sively to the * connexion between sin and evil.’ It 
is known to ns through the consolouaness of sin, 
and covers the whole sphere of human experience, 
and thus far it is involved in the order of man’s 
world, but, in proportion as sin is overcome, the 
function of justice is diminished or displaced 
through the redemptive agencies which radiate 
from Christ. 

(rf) RitsefU . — With Hitachi retributive and punl* 
tive justice has no place in the moral and religious 
sphere. The righteousness of God is * simply the 
consistency with which His love provides for tlie 
good of men.’ This view subordinates justice to 
love to such an extent that the former cannot have 
a separate function in the moral order of the world. 
Yet, if it is maintained that the love of God in 
creation and redemption always reaches wise, holy, 
and righteous ends, righteousness must be implied 
in all manifestations of love. Thus all the data of 
the problem, when fully considered, favour the con- 
tention that justice is an immutable quality in God 
and the world. See, further, art. RlTSCllLlANlSM. 

Litbratuhb.— A ristotle, Ethics, bk. v. ; Cicero, de Offleiis; 
Lactantius, Divine Institutes, bk. v. ; Ambrose, de Officiis 
Ministrorum; Anselm, C’ur Deus Homo; C. E. Luthardt, 
Hist, of Christian Ethics hefwe the Reformation, Enjf. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1889; A. Wuttke, ChrUtian Ethics, 2 vols., do. 
1878 ; I. A. Domer, A System of Christian Ethics, Kn^c- tr.. do. 
1887, esp. sent. 7, pp. 09-01 ; H. Marteusen, Christian Ethics. 
Enfif. tr., do. 1881-86, 1. 21-77 ; J. Martineaii, Types tf Etfiieal 
I'heory^, Oxford, 188(5 ; Histories of DoKma by iC. R. Hagen- 
bach (Eng. tr., S vols., Edinburgh, 1880-81), W. G. T. Shedd 
(2 vols., ^Inburgh and New York, 1889-0^, and A. Hamack 
(Eng. tr., 7 vols., London, 1894-09) : F. C. Baur, Die Lehre von 
MrVersiihnung, Tubingen, 1888 ; A. Ritschl, Die christl. Lehre 
von der Rechtfsrtigung und Vershhnungi, 8 vnls., lionn. 180.*)- 
1908; F. D. E. Schleiermacher, Der chrisHiche GlauM^, 
Berlin, 1884, ii. sect. 84 ; Doruer, A System of Christian 
Doctrine, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1880-82, 1. 2^, iv. l-Sfi, 

For the jimetic oonoeption of righteousness spenially useful 
are: K. nildenbrand, (Jeseh. und Sjatem der IlechtS' und 
Staatsphilosophie, Leipzig, 1860; A. Trendelenburg, Nature 
reehfi, do. 1868; J. Lorimer, Institutes of Law^, Edinburgh, 
1880 ; H. Spencer, Justice, London, 1891. 

In recent theology may be noted books on atonement where 
aspects of rightcousnose are given, especially those of R. W. 
Dale, The Atonemenfi, London, 1878, J. McLeod Campbell, 
nature of the Atonement*, do. 1878, and R. C. Moberly, 
Atonement and Rereonality*, do. 1907; also T. Erskine, 
Letters, 2 vols., ed. W. Hanna, Edinburffh, 1877, and W. 
Sanday and A. C. Headlam, The EpisUe to the Romans* 
(/C(7), do. 1002, where the 'ex^ettcal tradition* on St. Paul's 
doctrine is discussed. A. F. SiMPSON. 


maintained. Ofunion has varied considerably 
about 'imputation,’ about the legal and forensic 
aspects implied in the satisfaction tlieory. Modern 
and e.8pecially recent theology shows a notable 
advance upon the systems of the 17th and 18th 
centuries. Theory has come to follow more closely 
the lines of a living faith and experience. It is 
seen that Christianity secure-s not merely forgive- 
ness and Toconoiliation, but righteous charaoter and 
life. 

^ Modern developments.— (a) The Grotian view. 
—The Grotian and Arminian view has significance 
as a protest against the harsher aspects of the 
Keformation theory to which wo have referred. 
But the principle that law in God may be relaxed 
or set aside as His wisdom may determine, and 
that the Atonement is not a satisfaction to justice 
but a relaxing of penalty, fails to explain the 
necessity implied in the death of Christ. Grotius 
maintains that, *80 far as God is concerned, He 
might have forgiven men without atonement, but 
it would have been unsafe to do so in the interest 
of creation’— a view advocated in some modem 
theories of atonement. 

(6) The Socinian.-^The Socinian theoiy denies 
altogether that justice is a necessary attribute of 
God, and maintains that forgiveness is open to all 
on repentance and obedience. 

(c) Schleiermacher. — Schleiermaoher’s view is 
suggestive as opening lines which recent thinking 
has followed. With him justice belongs exclu- 


RIGHTEOUSNESS (Egyptian). ~ i. Intro- 
ductory. — For the three conceptions which we 
express in three distinct words — righteousness, 
troth, justice— the Egyptians had only one word, 
me'et (Copt. ME:MHI). Meet is apparently 
derived from a verb wj’, ‘ be straight,’ ' be even.’ ‘ 

E.g,, iw m\bt m\‘'ty sp% 'the balaniie is even in tby 
caM^;> 7a*,'4rt, 'straight as to the hair*;* m^*,t mti m\'t nt 
Dhu>ty, * the accurate and oven balance of ThCth.’ * 

2 . The practice of righteousnesa, troth, and 
justice.— The Egyptian was never tired of assert- 
ing that he practised these virtues. 

(1) Righteousness . — The frequent claims to 
righteousness made by Egyptians of ail classos and 
periods are well illustrated by the following 


quotations : 

' I came forth from my city, I came down into my noiue and 

1 spake the truth therein, I did righteousness therein.’* *1 
am one who loves good and who hates evil. . . . There is no 
Iniquity that has issued from roy mouth, there is no evil that 
my hands have wrought.* > 'I wae a righteous man upon 

I See also art Ethics akd Morautt nCgyptlan), f a. 

* E. Naville, Das dgyp. Todtenbueh (hereafter cited as Tdh.), 

2 Tols., Berlin, 1886, cb. olxxviil. line 29; F. Vogelsang, 
Xommentar su dm Klagm dss Eausm, Leipzig, 1913, p. 166. 

* Tdb, ch. ox. line 40. 


BSethe, (7rhunden,i.jl903]46l, 
* Uisroglyphio Texts from Egyp 
Ifufeum, London, 1911-14, 1. pi. 4 


Egyptian Stelm, ete., in the British 
>1. 47, line 11 f. 
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aftrth.’^ 'Never did I anv evil thing unto any people.'* *1 
am a nohle pleased with righteousness, oontormlng to the laws 
of the Uall of the Two Bights.' * 

(2) Truthfulness seems to have been 
highly esteemed, and was particularly looked for 
in the great and powerful. * Speak not falsehood, 
thou art great,’ says the Eloquent Peasant to the 
high steward Kensi ; ^ indeed such an one must 
‘destroy lies and create truth [or ‘right’].’® An 
Old Kingdom noble asserts that he was straight- 
forward in the royal presence and free from f^se- 
hood.’ Says another: ‘I spake the truth which 
the god loves every day.’® The sage Ptabhotp re- 
coin mends one to act in accordance with right, free 
from falsehood.® A well-kno'w'n XVIIIth dynasty 
oilicial claims to have been free from ini(|^uity, 
accurate of mind, with no lie in him.^® ‘ SpcaK the 
truth {7n^et), do right {mffet), for it is great, it is 
mighty, it is enduring,’ was an utterance ascribed 
to tlie sun-god lie’ himself.'' ‘ 1 have not spoken 
lies knowingly,’ says the deceased to Osiris.'® * I 
have not spoken lies’ is one of the statements in 
the * Assertion of Sinlossness.’ 

(3) The viziers, nomarclis, and high 
oAicials who governed and administered the laws 
were expeoteif to exhibit a high standard of justice. 
We are informed that ‘men expect the exercise of 
justice in the procedure of the vizier. ’ '® The vizier 
must nut be wroth with a man wrongfully ; he 
should be wroth only with what one ouj^ht to be 
wroth with.'® ITe must deal with petitioners in 
accordance with the law and equity and help them 
to their rights.'’ The petitioner must not be able 
to say when the verdict is pronounced : ‘ My right 
hius not been given mo.’'® Again, the vizier must 
not Ih) a respecter of persons or show partiality,'® 
for that is what the god abhors.®® He must not, 
however, go to the other extreme and act like the 
vizier Akhthoi, who discriminated against some of 
his own kin in favour of strangers, in fear lest it 
should he wrongly said of him that he favoure<l hU 
kin dishonestly ; ‘ that,’ we are informed, * is more 
than justice. ’ The ideal judge must lie ‘ a father of 
the lowly (awiA),®® a husband of the widow, a brother 
of the forsaken, the garment of the motherless 
. . . one who comes forth at the voice of him who 
calls.’ If such an one veil his face against the 
violent, who shall repress crime?®® A judge must 
bo as unerring and impartial as the balance.®® 

1 A. Krman, ' Denkatelns aus der tlicban. Graberstadt.,' in 
SB AW xlix. [Berlin, 11111] 1098=8. Ounn, Joum. qf F.gvp. 
Archaeology^ Ui. [1910] 80. 

* Sethe, &rkunden, i. 40, 49, 70 ; see aloo H. O. Lange and 
H. Schufer, Grab- vnd Denkuteinc iUa viitlleren Jieicha, Berlin, 
1908, ii. no. 20729, a, lino 8 ; Bgyp. Stelae in the Brit, Mua. 11. 
pi. 24. 

8 RTr iv. [1882] 182. 

* Cf. also art. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), 1 13 (14). 

A Vogelsang, B 1, 159 f., p. 186 f. 

« Ib. B 1, 62 f., p. 72.f. 

7 A. H. Gardiner, ZA xlv. [1909] pi. v. line 11 f. 

8 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 67, line 14. 

8 Bap. Priasif 16, 2. 

10 Sethe, Urkwndm, iv. 970, lines S-11. 
n Vogelsang. B 1, 81811.. p. 2161. 

1* E. A. W. Budge, The Book of the Dead (Hieroglyphic Text), 
Loudon, 1898, p. 17, line 6; seo also p. 89, line 91., p. 70, 
line 8 f. 

18 T(B>. ii. ch. exxv. (Confession) 9 ; Budge, p. 268, line 12 (. 

14 Cf. also art. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), § >3(16). 

1* Sethe, Die Einaettwig dea Veziera unUr der IS Dyruiatie, 
Leipzig, 1909, p. 27 a J. H. Broatited, Development of Religion 
ana Thoxighi^ p. 242. 

18 Sethe, p. 24 •Breasted, p. 242. 

17/6. p. 7 f. •Breasted, p. 241; cf. Pap. Prim, 9, 8>6- 
Breasted, p. 2.88. 

18 lb. p. 12 •Breasted, p. 241. 

19 Cf. Pap. Prim, 18, 1-4 • Breasted, p. 234. 

99 Sethe, pp. 6f., 18 f.« Breasted, p. 242. 

91 Jb. p. 14 •Breasted, p. 241 f. 

93 Bee B. Ounn, Joum. qf Kgyp. Archaeology, iii. 83, n. 8. 

9ii Vogelsang, B 1, 62-«8, p. 72 f. 

34 lb. B 1, 167 f., p. 187 -A. II. Gardiner, PSBA xxxvi. [1914] 
71. 

98/6. B 1, 148-61, p. 128*aardiner, PSBA xxxvi. 70 f.; 
Vogelsang, B 1, 161t.,p.m. 


Accordingly, the Eloquent Peasant, addressing 
the seemingly unjust Rensi, ironically asks ; 

* It is not wrong. I suppose, a balance that is awry, a tongue 
of a balance that fs faulty, a righteous man tliat has swerved 
(from the right path)f'i 

An oilicinl describes himself as : 

‘A man of tnith (or righteousness) before the Ta>v'o Lands, 
equitable and righteous like Th6th . . . more aoourato than 
the plummet, the likeness of the balance.’* 

A frequent boast of the high ofticial of the Old 
Kingilom is ; 

‘Never did I Judge two brothers in suoh a way that a man 
was deprived of his father’s property.’ 8 
An Old Kingdom noble asserts that he * saved tlie 
weak from the liand of him that w'as stronger than 
he,’ and that ho ‘held forth justice to the just.’® 
Sirenp5wet, a nomarch of Elephantine in the Vlth 
dynasty, says : 

* I did not deal roughly with him who made i^ctitions. ... I 
did not deprive a commoner (nda) of his property.’® 

Another feudal lord asserts not (miy that he had 
not deprived any one of his possesKions, hut that 
lie had never Hogged anybody.® An ollicial who 
administered justice in the reign of Wah-'onkh 
Intef thus describes his conduct : 

*I did not pursue after mischief for which men are hated. 1 
was one who loved good and bated evil, a characlor who is 
loved in the house of his lord. . . . Now as for any eommission 
which he (the king) bade me attend to, viz. giving a ])L<titioncr 
his right, attending to tlie claim of one who lias law n wronged, 
I always ditl it in reality. ... I was not passionate agiiinso 
violent persons. I did not take a thing (i.e. a Itribc) wrongfully 
in order to conduct a tninsaction.’ 7 

The famous XVlllth dynasty vizier Uckhiiiiru 
claims that he judged tiie petitioner iini>artially 
and did not turn his face (lit. ieinplcs) to rewards. 
Ue also maintains that he rescued the fearful from 
the froward.® Intef, another notable of the same 
period, describes himself as follows : 

‘Turning his face towards him who speaks truth ; disregard- 
ing him who HiMiaks lies ; . . . not discriminating between him 
w'hoin be knew and Idm whom he knew not ; going about after 
rigbtoousncHH ; indulgent in bearing petitions ; Judging two 
men so that they are satislied; . . . free from |>artiality; 
ac({uitting the righteous ; driving away the plunderer from him 
whom lie plunders ; the servant of the oppressed.' 

Menthwoscr would have us believe that he was 
one who ‘ did not show partiality to the poswossor 
of rowarda.*'® King Akhthoi, in his ‘ inatruction ’ 
to his son Merikerfi’, gives the future king excellent 
advice on how to govern succcaafully, pointing out 
to him, among other things, that the under-payment 
or iKivcrf y of responsible officials is a fruitful source 
of corruption. 

‘ lie who is wealthy in his house does not deal partially, he is 
a {Kissessor of property, one who does not lock.' On the other 
hand, * the poor man does not sneak in aecorrinnee witli Ins 
sense of) right. He who says “Would tiiut I had !” is not 
air ; he is partial to tlie poBsessor of rewards.’ U 

Judicial corruption was, of course, rampant in 
ancient Egypt ; the constant claims to incorrupti- 
bility made by the administrative oflicials who 
acted as judges (see § 12) point only too clearly to 
that. 

A writer of the New Kingdom speaks of the helplessness of 
him 'who stands alone in tlie court of Justice, wiio is poor 
while his oppressor is rich. The court oppresses him saying; 
Silver and gold lor the scribes I Clothing for the servants I ’ 

3. The Egyptian conception of the righteous 
man. — A summary of the Egyptian conception of 
righteousncBS is to be found in ch. exxv. of Uie 

I Vogelsang, B 1, 95-97, p. OlsGardliiur, PSBA xxxv. (19181 
275. 

* I<ange-Schafer, ii. no. 20688, I. e, llrir 4flf. 

9Bethe, Urkunden, i. 128. line 3f. ; cf. 188, lino 4f. 

* W. M. F. Petrie, Dendereh, London, 190f), pi. 11 A. 

» A. H. Ganliner, zX xlv. 126. 

» F. LI. Griffith, The Inacriptima of A'jlf and Dtr R\feh, 
London, 1889, pi. 11, line 9. 

7 Egyptian Stelae in the Brit. Mue, i. pi. 40. 

8 Sethe, Urkunden. Iv. 1082. » lb. Iv. 971. 

19 O. L. Ransom, The Stela of the Menlhuweaer, New York, 

1918. line 14. 

II Gardiner, Joum. of Eqyv. Archaeology, 1. 26. 

12 Breasted, Religion ana Thought, p. 868. 
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Book of tho Deadt both in the * Introduction ’ and 
in that part of it which is sometimes called the 

* Assertion of Sinlessness/ but more ofteni &nd 
wrongly, the * Negative Confession.* * Among the 
sins there denied are murder, incitement to 
murder, robbery, theft, oppression, impiety, lying, 
slander, dislioneHty, avarice, hasty temper, pride, 
loquacity, eavesdropping, impurity (adultery and 
masturbation), and a number of ceremonial trans- 
gressions.^ A more detailed picture of a righteous 
man according to Egyptian standards can be 
obtained from the laudatory accounts of the dead 
inscribed upon their tombstones and upon the 
walls of their tomb-chapels, and also from the 
statements scattered about the literary compoai 
tions of the Middle and New Kingdoms. T1 9 
good qualities most usually claimed by or assigned 
to the dead, or commended by the sages and men 
of letters, apart from those already fully discussed, 
are : (1) generosity and beneficence, (2) avoidance 
of slander, (3) honesty and fair dealing, (4) faith- 
fulness to superiors, (6) hospitality, (8) piety 
towards the dead, (7) sexual morality, (8) regard 
for old age, (9) regard for parents, wife, and near 
relatives, (10) good temper, (11) avoidance of 
rancour, (12) gratitude, (13) humility and avoid- 
ance of pride, (14) discretion and avoidance of 
loquacity, (15) avoidance of crimes of violence. 

(1) Generosity and beneficence .* — Those qualities 
were admired in ancient no less than in modem 
Egypt. Assertions like the following formula 
frequently occur in inscriptions of the feudal and 
subsequent period ; * I gave bread to the hnngry, 
clothing to the naked, 1 ferried him whom I found 
without a boat.* ^ Sometimes in addition the de- 
ceased claims to have ‘ given sandals to him who 
was without them ’ ; “ to have buried the aged ; * to 
have given cattle to him who was without a yoke 
of oxen, and corn to him who asked for it.’ A 
high official of the Middle Kingdom tells us that 
he gave corn to the whole land and so rescued his 
city from hunger. * No other,* says he, * has done 
what I did.’ * 

The nomarchs of the feudal age constantly boast 
of their beneficence. One of them thus describes 
bis rule : 

*I irave bread to every hungry person of the Oeraetes- 
Mountain notne (his domain). 1 clothed him who was naked 
therein. Moreover, I filled its shores with large cattle, and Ite 
water meadows (?) with small cattle. I never deprived a man 
of hiB property so that he complained of it to the god of his 
city. . . . Never did a man fear because of one stronger than be, 
eo that he complained about It to the god.' > 

Another nuinarch, after making similar claims to 
beneficence, asserts that he gave to the widow ^ 
to her who possessed a husband, and that he did 
not favour the great above the little in all that he 
gave.*® A great official in the reign of ThutmOse 
111. depicts himself as : 

* Father of the lowly ; Judge of the orphan ; protector of the 
weak ; avenger of him who has been deprived of his poseessions 
by one who is stronger than he ; husband of the widow ; shelter 
of the orphan : place of repose for the weeper ; . . . praised 
because of itis onaracter ; one whom respectaole persons thank 
because of the greatness of his merit ; one for whom health 
and life are besought by all people.’ 

(2) Avoidance of A/anrfer.— ^arkhuf, nomarch of 
Elephantine, says of himself : 

* Never spake I anything evil unto a powerful person agiUnst 

1 Breasted, Religion and Thought,ja. SOI. 
t See artt. Ernies akd Mosautt (^yptien), f 8 , Contibsiox 

See also art. Ethics akd Moralitt (Egyptian), 1 13 ( 4 ), (6). 

* Egyptian Stela in the Brit. Mue. ii. pi. 24 ; see also Sethe, 
Urkundenf i. 123, 183 ; Lange«Schifer, li. no. 20500, b, line If. 

0 rAmge-Sch&fer, ii. no. 20687, b. line 4 f. 

0 Egyptian Stela in the Brit. Mue. ii. pi. 24. 

7 Petrie, Dendereh^ pi. 110. 

Lange-Sch&fer, ii. no. 20587,5, line 5 f. 

* Sethe, tirkunden, 1. 77 f. 

ht P. B. Newberry, Beni ffamn, London, 1893, i. pi. rlii. line 
20 f. 

Sethe, Urkwnden^ Iv. 972. 


any people, for I desired that it might be well with me in the 
pretence of the great god.* 1 

' It was good that I was accustomed to speak to 
the king about people,* saysa Vth dynasty notable. 
* I never said anything evil against any people to 
the majes^ of my lord.* * * I spake not lies against 
another,* Pa^eri assures ns, * for 1 knew the god 
who is in men.** 

(3) ffoneaty and fair dealing A---* I was afraid for 
the surplus,^ says Paberi, *1 did not turn a deaf 
ear [lit. *face*] because of bribes. I did not 
receive bakshish from outgoings.** Ameni of 
Beni Qasan informs us that he carried all the 
dues for the loan-herds to the king’s house, and 
that there were no arrears against him in any 
of the royal offices.* On the tombstone of a man 
of the Middle Kingdom period who describes him- 
self as a * commoner* (nas) we read : 

' I took not the daughter of a man, I took not his field. . . . 
I served my great lord and I served any plebeian (nd«) lord, and 
noticing was lost therein.*? 

See also the statement in the Assertion of Sinless- 


ness: 

* 1 have not added to or subtracted from the corn-measure, I 
have not subtracted from the palm. I have not falHiflpd the 
cubit of the fields. I have not added to the weights of the hand- 
balance. I have not tampered with the plummet of the 
balance.’ 8 

Honesty in the construction of a tomb was a virtue 
often claimed by the Old Kingdom magnates. 

* 1 made this tomb from my rightful possessions. 1 did not 
take the property of any man for it.’ 8 

The owner of a tomb-chapel sometimes asserts 
that the craftsmen who constructed it were ade- 
quately remunerated.*® The following statement 
occurs on the base of a statue found at 0|zeh : 

' 1 caused these statues to be made for me by the sculptor, 
and he was satisfied with the payment which I assigned him.’ ii 

(4) FaithfulneaSt obedience^ and deference to 
mperiors.^*-^'\ was a hound that slept in the 
kennel,*** says a faithful servant, 'a dog of the 
couch whom his mistress loved.* ** 

(6) Hospitality.^* — A deceased person sometimes 
describes himself as *one who said “Welcome” 
to every comer.’** 

(6) Piety towards the dead. *^— Apart from making 
ofTeriDgs to the departed or, in lieu thereof, re- 
peating certain formulie,** piety towards the dead 
consisted in respecting the funerary property and 
endowments of preceding generations, ** in not defac- 
ing the inscriptions, etc., ma tomb-chapel or injur- 
ing it in any way,*® in not defiling a tomb-chapel by 
entering it in a state of ceremonial impurity.** 

(7) Sexual mora/iYy.**— Pre-nuptial morality was 
apparently very lightly regarded, though the 


1 Sethe, Urkundent L 128 ; cf. also 72, 138 ; Tdb. ch. oxxv. 
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• Sethe, i. 57. 

8 Ib, iv. 109, line 14 f., Uriunden der 18 Dynaetie, Qerm. tr., 
Leipzig, 1014, p. 68, note 6. 

4 See also art. Ethics aito Moralitt (Egyptian), { 13 (14). 

• Sethe, I7r*unden,lv. 118 f. 

• Newberry, Beni Haean, i. pi. vilL line 18 1. p. 26; Breasted, 
Ancient Records qf Egypt, Chicago, 1006-07, i. 622. 

? lAnge-Schkfer, L no. 20001, b, line 8 ff. 

• Tdb. it ch. oxxv. (Introd.) line 16 f. 

• Sethe, Urkunden, i. 72 ; see also 60 f., 00, 71. 

10 Jb. 23 ; Petrie, Dendereh, pi. 11 B, p. 51. 

11 Q. Stelndorff, ZA xlviii. [1011] 150. 

13 For further particulars see art. Ethics and Morality 
(Egv'ptUn), <13(14), (16). 

'•Bn; the same word Is used of the cabin or receptacle in 
which 9arkhiif’e dancing pygmy passed the night (Sethe, 
Urkunden, i. 180, line 12). 

14 Langu-^h&fer, il. no. 20506, h, line 2 f. 

18 See art. Ethios and Moralitt (Egyptian), < 13 (6). 

18 Lange-Schafer, U. nos. 20499, b. line 9. 20580, D, line 17. 

1 ? See art. Ethics and Moralitt (jtoyptian), < 13 j[18> 

1* See N. de 0. Davies and A. H. uardiner, The Tomb qf 
Atnenemhit, London, 1015, p. 92, note 1. 

» Sethe, Urkunden, i. 14, 80, 71, 117. 

88 lb. 85, 70, 72 f. ; Griffith, Joum. of Mgyp, Arehceology, ii. 
[1915] 5 ff. 

81 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 49, 50, 68 , 122; art Pcripioation 
f^ptian), y. 8. 

a See art Bratos and Moralitt (Egyptian), 1 13 (1), (10), 
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moralists warn the young against prostitutes. A 
Vlth dynasty noinarcli of Cus» maintains that he 
* never pass^ a night of shame. Another Old 
Kingdom notable asserts that he never, since he 
was born, caused any man to pass a night of 
shame, i,e. never committed sodomy.* A person 
named Akhthoi, who lived during the Middle 
Kingdom, * did not lust after the wife of a man nor 
covet her whom the poor man loved.’ * Verily,* he 
adds, *a man of good birth who does this — his 
father deserts him in the law-court.’* 

(8) For the remaining qualities see art. ETHICS 
AND Morality (Egyptian), § 13. 

4. The Pharaoh as the upholder of righteous- 
ness, truth, and justice.— The righteousness, troth, 
and justice that characterized the sun-god (see 
below, § 6) also formed part of those qualities which 
wer^ supposed to be innate in the Pharaoh, as 
that god^s son and representative on earth. 

It is Bigniflcant in this connexion that the Horus-name of 
l^erkaf, founder of the Vth dynasty, ie ' Doer-of-righteousnese* 
(/r-m;'0, for It was the ktn(^a of this dynasty who raised the 
•un-god to the poMltion of State-god, and, moreover, the doc- 
trine was then first promulgated, and henceforth accepted for 
all time, that every Pharaoh wai the lun-god'e physical oif- 
spring. 

(1) The Pharaoh was said to Mive on righteous- 
ness (or truth) ’ like the sun-god.^ *Onkh-em me’et, 
‘living on righteousness (&uth, justice),’ it will 
be remembered, formed one of the characteristic 
attributes of the A ton- worshipping Ikhnaton.® 
The courtiers of Kamosses ii. assure him that, like 
the sun-god, lie is endowed with authoritative 
iitternnco and knowledge and that the seat of his 
tongue is the ‘shrine of right* (meei).* 

( 2 ) Tlie Pharaoh was expected to display these 
ualities in his actions. Accordingly, the sage 
puwer, when rebuking his sovereign for his weak- 
ness and misrule, points out to him that it is true 
that he possesses trie solar qualities of ‘ authorita- 
tive utterance, understanding, and righteousness,’ 
but (and here comes the reproach) it is confusion 
that he puts throughout the land together with 
clamour and strife.*^ A Pharaoh thus admonishes 
his son and sutreessor : 

' Speak thou Truth in thy iiouse, that the officials who are 
upon earth may fear thee. Uprightness of heart beseems the 
Sovereign.’ » 

The prophetic papyrus at Petrograd predicts that 
with the advent of a strong ruler, who is to triumph 
over disorder and to restore Egypt to her former 

f rosperity, ‘right shall come to its place and 
niquity bo cast (?) forth.’* King Akhthoi thus 
instructs the prospective king, his son Merikero : 

* Do right (or JuBiioe) that thou mayefit live long upon the 
earth. ^Ihe the weeper. Oppress not the widow. . . . Take 
heed lest thou punish wrongfully. 'l® 

The same Akhthoi tells his son not to distingpish 
between the son of a noble and a man of low birth, 
but to choose a man because of his capaciU.^^ It 
was, indeed, accepted as a truism in the XVlIIth 
dynasty that ‘ the sovereira should love tlie fearful 
rather than the arrogant. To secure the heir his 
inlieritanee especially became the Pharaoh,'* and 
Akhthoi exhorts his son not to drive out a man 
from the possession of his father.'* In accordance 

I A. KamAl, AnnaUt du S&rvie* dt$ antiquitit ds Vigypif, xr. 
P’airo, 1»1.'.] 213. 

^ This interpretation Is supported by the determinative of the 
verb sdr, ' pass the night* ; Sethe, Urkunden, i. 46, line 14 f. 

8 K. U. Ayrton, C. T. Currelly, A. E. P. Weigall, Abydoi, iil. 
[London, 111041 pi. xxix. p. 43. 

4 Sethe, Ifrkunden, iv. 003, line 0; see below, I 6(2). 

B Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 387. 
s Breasted, Ancient Record*, 11. 288. 

7 A. H. tianiiner. The Admonition* ef an Egyptian Sage, 
Leipzig, 1000. xa, 12 f. ; PSBA xxxvili. [1016161. 

B Gardiner, Joum. ^Egyp. Archceology, 1. 26. 1 11. 

» lb, 108-106. 1® fb. 26, f 12. “ Ib. 27, 9 16. 

19 Sethe, EinHtzung de* Vezien, p. SO. 

13 Newberry, 1. pi. xxv. line 721?. ; Breasted, Ancient Recordz, 
i. 620. 

14 Gardiner, Joum. of Egyp. Arehaology, i. 26, 9 12. 


with his solar qualities Amenemkdt i. is described 
as * gloriously appearing like the sun-god * to deal 
out justice to his quarrelsome feudal lords and to 
settle their conflicting claims to one another’s 
territories.! 

c Development of the belief in a posthumoui 
judgment. — According to the earliest religious 
writings that we possess, the so-called Pyramid 
Texts, the chief qualification for admittance to the 
realm of the sun-god was physical purity.* Magic 
also played a groat part in furthering the welfare 
of the dead, the Pyramid Texts themselves being 
for^ the most part a collection of powerful spoils 
which enabled him for whom or by whom they 
were recited to enter the celestial kingdom. But 
even in these very ancient texts more than mere 
physical cleanliness or magical power is sometimes 
demanded ; the deceased must also be righteous. 
Thus we find that the ceremonial washing of the 
dead king by the four gods who preside over the 
Pool of Kenset, or by the Worshippers of Horus, 
has also an ethical significance. During or follow- 
ing the ablutions a spell asserting the ri^teousnesa 
of the deceased is recited.* The ghostly ferryman 
who conveys the dead over to the Field of Earn is 
thus addressed : 

* O thou who ferriest over the righteous who hath no boat, 
ferryman of the Field of Earu, this N. is righteous before the 
sky, before the earth, this N. is righteous before this island of 
the land whither he hath swum and whither he hath arrived.' 4 

The claim of the deceased to be righteous had of 
course to be tested, and in the imagination of the 
Egyptians, with their innate love of litigation, the 
tost naturally took the form of a legal process. 
There are already in the Pyramid Texts allusions 
to the posthumous trial ; * but many of the inscrip- 
tions on tomb-stones and tomb-chapel walls of 
officials and private persons from the V Ith dynasty 
onwards are explicit on this subject. On the one 
hand, the deceased threatens witli judgment at the 
hands of ‘ the great god, the lord of ludgnient, in 
the place where judgment is had,’* those who 
injure his tomb- chapel enter it in a state of 
ceremonial impurity,® injure its inscriptions,* or 
violate its endowmenfe.!* On the other hand, the 
deceased himself claims to have been virtuous, 
* because I desired tliat it might be well with me 
in the presence of the great god,’'' or ‘in order 
that 1 might offer righteousness to the great god, 
the lord of heaven.*'* 

Fur the rewards of the righteous after death and 
the punishment of the unrighteous see below, § 9 
(l)(ii.)-(v.). 

6 . The sun-god and righteousness.— (1) The sun- 
god as the creator and champion of righteousness.— 
Breasted has clearly shown that ‘ the m-eat god ’ of 
the above-quoted texts, the divinity who first came 
to bo regarded as the champion of righteousness 
and the judge of the dead, was not Osiris, but the 
Heliopolitan sun-god R^-Atum ;'* indeed the sun- 
god is said to be he ‘ who fashioned (w«) righteous- 
ness.* '* Accordingly we read in a Middle Kingdom 
Coffin Text : 

*1 am U6' who cams forth from Nun. ... My detestation is 
wickedness, I behold it not. I am ho who made righteousness.’ ib 


» Newberry, pi. xxr., line 36 ff.n Breasted, Anc. Record*, I. 
626. 

* Ses art, Pdriwoatiox (Egyptian), V. a. 

8 K. Sethe, Die altdgyptinehen Pyrainidentexte (hereafter 
cited as Pyr.), Leipzig, 1U08-10, 921a-^, 114 la-1 1426. 

4 Pyr. 1188a-c : Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 172. 

B BroastCiWtB/i^ion and Thought, p. 173f. 

^E.g. W. M. F. Petrie, Deahaaheh, London, 1898, pi. vil. 
lino 8 f. p. 43. 

7 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 86, 49, 72 f. 

B lb. 49, 60 f., 68, 122. 142. ® lb. 71 . 

10/6.14, 117. 11 /6. 123, 182 f. 

19 Petrie, Dendereh, pi. ix. 

18 Religion and Thoi^ht, p. 170 ff. 

14 N. de G. Davies, Th* Hock Tombs of El-Amama, liondon. 
1908-08, vl. pi. XV. line 8, p. 26. 

18 Gardiner, PSBA xxxvili. 4^ 
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(2) THa sun-god lives on n^rA^eoiwnew.— The sun- 
god not merely created righteousness, but is said 
to Mive’ {i.e. feed) on it, just as the Nile-god, 
^api, is said to live on fish.^ In a hymn to the 
sun-god we find : 

* I have conio unto thee, lord of godi, Atum-BS'-Herakhte, 
that 1 way prceont unto tnoe righteouanen, for I know that 
thou livest thoreon/a 

It wti8 the business of certain gods to present, or 
lift up, righteousness to the sun-god (t.e. keep him 
supplied with his mystic sustenance?). 

Thill the deoesied ia aud to ' aaoend to heaven with the godi 
who offer righteougneaa to Kfi'.’S We alao hear of ' these four 

S ea who aft in the forepart of the boat of Re‘, who lift up 
^hteouaneM unto the Lord of All.' 4 The gofldeaa Makhmet- 
Ubaatet ia aaid to 'aland in the prow of the l^t of the Father 
(the aun-god), overthrowing hia enemies and placing righteous- 
ness ill the forepart of hia boat.'^^ 

(3) The sun-god loves righteousness.^The sun- 
god, we are told, loves righteousness and truth,* 
and what he abominates is wickedness.^ *More 
acceptable * in his eyes * is the nature of one just of 
heart than the ox of him that doeth inmuity.** 

(4) The sun-god and the balance. — Tlie Middle 
Kingdom Cofhu Texts and the Book of the Dead 
depict the sun-god, in his capacity of judge of the 
dead, as weighing righteousnoAs in a balance, i.e. 
testing the righteousness of the dead.* In the 
Osirianized version of the posthumous judgment 
the balance occupies a very prominent place.^* 

(6) * 'The place in which iudgment is had* — The 
texts of the early feudal age which speak of 
* the place in whicn judgment [by the sun-god] is 
had’ do not inform us where that place is, and 
the Pyramid Texts are equally un enlightening. 
According to a Middle Kingdom Collin Text,*' the 
posthumous trial took place in the cabin of the 
sun-god’s celestial ship. 

rorhnpa it woa owing to this idea that the two ships of the 
suii-god are named the Two llighta in the Pyramid Texta.is (jf. 
aiso the slacoment : ' The tongue of this Piopl is aa that of the 
Righteous One who belongs to the (boat called) Right.' 

(6) The s^in-god as the ideally righteous king.-^ 
The sun-god, according to the rnytlis, wfis the first 
king of Egypt. Owing to his close association 
with righteousness and with the kingship, he came 
to bo regarded as the prototype of the Egyptian 
sovereigns, the pattern for all would-be just and 
righteous Pharaohs.** 

Tliua Amenomhet i. ia described as coming * that he might 
abolish iniquity, gloriously appearing aa the sun-god (Atum) 
himself.’ 1® 

In a literary composition of the feudal period a 
sage ia represented aa contrasting the di-sastrons 
reign of a weak I’haraoh with that golden age 
when the sun god, the ideal king, ruled over 
Egypt. He desisribes the sun-go<l as the ‘ shepherd 
[lit. * herdsman’] of all men, with no evil in his 
heart.’ ‘ W here is he to-day ? * he asks. ‘ Does ho 
sloop perchance? Behold his might is not seen.* ** 
Judging from these words, the sage is looking for- 
ward either to a return of the sun-god to reign once 
more on earth or to the ailvent of a king whose 
rule w'ill l>o like that of his divine prototype.*’ 

1 Oavdincr, PSBA xxxviii. 45 ; Tdh. oh. Ixv. line 11 ff. ; H. 
Grawow, ZA xlix. (1911] 61. 
a nudge, Book of the Dead (Hieroglyphic Text), p. 4. 

* Tdb. ch. clxix. line 5S6 f. * Ib, ch. oxxvi. line 1 ff. 

® O. R. Lepsius, Dat Todtenbueh dsr Agypter, nach dem hiero- 
gly^hisehsn Papyrus in Turin^ Leipdg, 1848, oh. clxiv. line 8f. 

^ « Sethe, (Trkunden, i. 60, 67, 71. 
f Gardiner, PSBA xxxviiL 40. 

® Gardiner, Joum. gf F.gyp. ArohaN>logy, i. 84. 

9 P. Lanau, Textee religtetue Sffypttsnst Paris, 1910, I. p. 87, 
line 8 f. ; Tdb. ch. xii. line 2t. ; of. Lacan, BTY xxxi. [1009] 28. 

10 See art. Ernios and Morality (Egyptian), { 8. 

11 Locau, Teztee reltgieua;, i. lia 

» Pyr. 17856, 1816 ; Breasted, Beligion and Thought^ p. 178. 
w Ib. isoec. 

14 Breasted, Religion and Thought, pp. 174 f., 211, 246. 

Newberry, i. pi. xxv. lines 86 ff. 

1® Gardiner, Admonitions, xa, 1-0. 

17 Breasted, Religion ana Thought, p. 211 1 . ; Gardiner, Ad- 
monitione. p. 14. On the 'Messianic ' tone of thia ntteranoe see 
Breasted, toe. eit. 


J, Osirit and rirhieontneM.— (I) Osiris origin- 
ally the type of all dead kmgs.-^ln the eariieet 
religious literature Osiris appears most usually* in 
the rdle of a dead king, or rather the dead King 
mr exeellencSf* the ethical nature and iudiciiu 
lunctions of the snn-god not being accredited to 
him till the period after the Vlth dynasty, when 
we find that, owing to the growing popularity of 
his cult, he has passed from the position of dead 
king to that of king and judge of the dead.* 

(2) Osiris as king and juage of the The 

Pyramid Texts sometimes depict the dead Pharaoh 
as administering justice,* and Osiri.s, as a dead 
king, would have acted in a similar capacity. His 
promotion to the kingship of the dead was naturally 
accompanied by a corresponding advancement of 
his indicial status, which also would have been 
furtner facilitated by the myth that depicts him 
as the prototype of all who have emerged trium- 
phant from their posthumous trial (see behnv, 
§ io).» 

(3) The influence of the Osiris myth on Egyptian 
ethks.^li cannot be doubted that the Osiris myth, 
with its account of the god’s murder, of the unjust 
accusation brought against him, and of his final 
triumph before the judicial council at Heliopolis, 
inspired the Egyptians with the conviction that 
righteousness and justice, not unriglitooiiHneAs and 
injustice, must ultimately prevail. The myth, 
therefore, must have playea a great iiart in the 
development of those liignly ethical ideas which 
find frequent expression, as we have already seen, 
in the inscriiitions and literary compositions of the 
feudal and subsequent periods.* Thus Ptahliotp 
could say with confidence ; 

'Qrciat ia righteouaneas, lasting, and pravailing ; it not 
been diaturbeci since the time of Oairia.’’ 

(4) Osiris as the god of righteousnm.-’-Oe\ne^ 
having assumed the judicial office of the sun- god, 
acquired likewise bis ethical charaittor. He is 
therefore called * the great god, the lord of right- 
eousness, who lives thereon or the sole god, who 
lives on righteousness.* ‘I present righteousness 
before thy face,’ says the deceased Hunofer, ‘ for I 
know that thou livest thereon. ’ Osiris is described 
as ‘satisfied with righteouHness . . . thou whose 
aliominatlon is lies.’ *‘ A Middle Kingdom ofticial 
named Akhthoi says : ‘ I received him who made 
petition to me. It is what the god [i.e. Osiris) 
joveth upon earth’;** and Khenternsemti, a 
magnate of the same period, informs us that he 
‘gladdened the god (Osiris) with righteousness.’** 

Finally Osiris appears like RS* as the creator of 
righteousness, for a Middle Kingdom Coffin Text 
represents him as saying ; 

* 1 am ho who created ^u. mv abomination ia iniquity. ... I 
am Osiris, the god who made nghteousnesa, I live thereon.' 14 

8. The solar quality of righteousness ascribed 
to divinities other than RS* and Osiris.— (1) Idke 
earthly judges,** the judge of the dead, in the 
person whether of RS* or of Osiris, had a body of 

J In Pyr. 16200 , 6, Oalria ia called the ‘lord of righteousness ' 
(gee alao Breasted, Religion and 7*hmght, p. 176). 

3 Seo Daviea-Gardiner, Tomb gf AmenenihSt, p. 55, note, and 
p, 87 ; Joum. o/Egyp. Arehcsology, ii. 122, iv, [19171 206. 

8 Breasted, Fteliflon and Thought, p. 266. 4 fb. p. 174. 

®For a detailed account of the judgment of the dead by 
Osiris see art. Ethiob and Morality (Egyptian), H S. 9 ; F. LL 
Griffith, Stories of the High Priests of Memphis, Oxford, 1900, 
p. 46 fl. 

® Of. Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 206. 

’ Pap. PrisH, 6, 8-6. 

* Fgyp. Steles in the Brit. Mus. 1. pi. 10 ; see also Tdb. oh. 
oxxv. (Introd.) line 2. 

» Tdb. ch. dxxiii. line 8. lO n. oh. clxxxiU. line 40. 

Budge, Book of the Dead (Hieroglyphic TextX p. 89, line 8 1. 
IS A\ rton, Cnrrelly, and Weigall, pi. xxix. 

18 Kgyp. Steles in the Brit. Mus. iL pL 9, line 9 f. 

14 Annates du Service des antiquttti ds PBgypU, v. [1904] 
248. 

1® Of. Vogelsang, p. 61 ; art. Priist, Pribsthood (EgyptianX 
6 XVIII. 
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Advisers to assist him^--the or indioial 

council over which he presided.*’ Probauly the 

S assage, * those who weigh with the balance on 
iie day of reckoning,’ * refers to that body. The 
same ethical qualities and judicial functions were 
attributed to these assistant councillors as to the 
presiding judge. 

(2) ThOtli, the ‘ scribe of the gods,* and vizier of 
the sun-^od/ who acted as recorder to the solar 
and Osinan tribunaJ, describes himself thus : 

* Pure of hands, lord of purity, who drives away evil ; the 
scribe of rij^hteousness, whose abomination la iniquity ... the 
lord of laws . . . the lord of righteousness ; who makes 
triumphant the weak, who protects the oppressed.' & 

(3) The four a^jes in the boat of Rtf, in which, 
according to one account,* the posthumous trial 
took })lace, are thus described : 

' Who judge between the oppressed and the oppressor, who 
live on righteousness, who swallow rightoousnees, who are 
devoid of lying, whose abomination fa iniquity.’ 7 

(4) The celestial ferryman * Turn-face ’ • loves 
rightcousnes.s and hates iniquity.® 

(6) The assessors of Osiris in the Broad Hall of 
the Two Truths are those ‘ in whose bodies there is 
no lie, who live on righteousness in Heliopolis.* 
The same gods are addressed as * lords of right- 
eousness, free from evil.* “ 

(6) The crocodile-gods, who wound the sinners 
that are behind Qetepeskhiis, are also entitled 
* lords of righteousness.^ 

(7) The appellation ’righteous ones ’is given to 
the inhabitants of the Osirian kingdom.^* 

(8) The local gods, who for pmitical reasons ** 
were identified with the sun-god, naturally acquired 
his ethical qualities, which in process of time 
might be ascribed to any divinity. 

All this would have created a general feeling 
that the gods were on tlie side of rigliteousness 
and opposed to evil, 

A deccui4e<l pfrson, e.g.. speaks of hJs city god as *a lord of 
righteousness 18 accordingly one who was oppressed would 
appeal to his city god to right his wrong.iO Ptab of Memphis is 
commonly entitled ' lord of righteousness.’ i? It is said of him 
that ‘ he will not ignore the deed of any man,’ and he is repre- 
sented as righteously chastising sinners, smiling with blindness 
him who swears falsoly.w The Theban Amun. who is said to be 
' contented with righteousness,’ 19 likewise punishes the sinner. 20 
' He assigneth him that ainneth against him to the Are, and the 
just to tiie West.’ 21 Of the * righteous man ' it is said that ho 
* sets Amun in his heart,’ 22 » The Peak of th« West,’ we read, 

‘ smites with the smiting of a savage lion ; she pursues him 
tiiat transgresses against her.’ 22 Bireiipowet of Elephantine, it 
should be noted, states, in an enumeration of bis virtuous 
deeds, that he did ‘ what all my gods love,’ 24 and the deceased 
in the presence of Osiris and his assessors claims to have * done 
that wherewith the gods are pleased.’ 2® 

See also art. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), 

§ 11 . 

1 Of. Krman, Qetiprdo/i Hues Ltbetwniuien mit fciner SeeU, 
Berlin, 1890, line 28 ff. 

Papyrus hi^ratiqu€8 . . , deVErtnitage 
iinptlrial d St. r^terfbourg, Petrograd, 1013, pi, x. line 6.3. 

3 Breasted, Rdigurn and Thought, p. 268. 4 Jb, p. 266. 

^Tdb, ch. clxxxiii. line 41 ff.; cf. Enoan, (jfesprdM eines 
Lehensmiuien, line 23 ff. 

8 Bee above, $ 6 (6). ^ Tdb. ch. exxvi. 

8 Rrman, Handbook, p. 04 ; Pyr. 883, a, h. In a papyrus in the 
Bodleian Library, which the present writer hotK>s shortly to 
publish in Joum. nf Egyp. Arehoeology, ihls dirinity is depicted 
as mummiform (cf. Tab. 1. pi. cxxxv.), with a crocodile's head, 
the face of which is averted and looks over his back. 

9 Lacau, Textes retigimx, 1. 112. 

10 Tdb. ch. exxv. (Conclusion) line 6 f. 

11 Ib. ch. Ixxli. (Pe) line 2. 

18 H. Grapow, Urkunden, v. 11016] 41 ff. 

12 Tdb. ch. Ixxli. {Aa) llue4 ; Budge, Book of the Dead (Hiero- 
glyphic Text), p. 488, line 14 f. ; Grapow, Urknnden, v. 26. 

14 See Ermau, Handbook, p. 66 f. 

12 Tdb. ch. clxxxiii. lino 86. 12 Bethe. Urkunden, i. 78. 

11 K.g., A. M. Blackman, The Temple oj Derr, Oairo, 1918, 

p. 106. 

18 Gunn, Joum. qf Egyp. Archceology, ill. 88 f. 

19 Ermari. ’Denksteineausder theban. Or&berstadt,*ini3R.lIF 
xlix. 100.5, line 16. 

20 lb. p. 1002. line 8 ; Gunn, p. 84. 

21 Breasted, Religion and Thought, v. 864 . 
a2Gunn, p. 88. *9/6. p. 86. 

24 Ganiiner, Zl xlv. r25, line 19. 

92 Tdb. ch. exxv. (Conclusion) line 10. 


9. Incentives to righteousness. --(1) The posthum- 
ous ^—Breasted rightly points out how 

great an incentive to. the practice of virtue was tlie 
TOlief in a judgment after death.® * I desired that 
it might be well with me in the Great God’s pre- 
sence/ says ^arkhuf, a Vlth dynasty nomarch of 
Elephantine, when recounting his rignteous acts.* 

(i.) The judge of the dead, in tho person 
whether of Ke* or of Osiris, loves rigliteousness 
and hates evil. 

Dbutbotp, when stating that he has not Injured anybody, 
informs us that * the god loves righteouBness.' 4 Seshomnofer 

* spake the truth, which the god loves every day.’ ® ‘ I am one 
who loves good and hates evil. What the god loves Is the doing 
of righteousness,’ says Inti of Duahiaheh.* Says Kheutem- 
semti : * I have not done evil, I have gladdened tho god (Osiris) 
with righteousness.’? Intef, son of Hont, ‘wrought not evil 
against men; it is what tho god hates.’ 8 A certain Akhthoi 

* received him who made petition. . . . (For) it is what the goii 
loveth upon earth.’* 

(ii.) Bliss after death was for tliose wlio have 
done * what their gods praise,’ * what men com- 
mand and that wherewilh the gods are pleased.’ 
When tho deceased entered the judgnient-hall of 
Osiris, he must bo able to oiler righteousness 
before the face of the god ; his heart must be 
righteous, without iniquity.^* 

' Righteousness,’ says the Elonuent Peasant, * is for eternity ; 
it dest^ends w-ith him who does it into the netiropolis, when he 
is wrapped and laid in the ground. His name is not effaced on 
earth, he is remembered DecHUse of the good. That la the 
summing-up of the gx>d‘8 word.' 14 

(iii.) The following reniarkablo passage gives ii.'^ 
considerable insight into the ideas about futuie 
accountability entertained by the religiously dis- 
posed during the feudal period : 

* As for the Judicial Council that Judges oppressors (ii\ryw), 
thou knowcat that they are not lenient on that day of Judging 
the wretched one, at tho hour of performing (their) functions. 
Unhappy is he who is arraigned os one conscious (of sin). JFill 
not thy heart with length of years. They regard a life-time as 
an hour. A man renwns over after death ; his sins are laid 
beside him as wealth. Now eternal is tho existence yonder. 
Ho is a fool who baa made light of it. As for him who has 
reached ft without doing unrighteousness, he shall abide 
yonder like a god; stepping forward lK>ldly like the lords of 
Eternity.’ w 

No less highly etliical conceptions about rewards 
and punishments after death are to be found in the 
so-called Second Tale of Khamuas, a coinpo.sition 
of tho Grmco-Roman age : 

Sotme (Khamuas) saw two funerals— that of a rich man, who, 
furnished with a niagnifleent luortnary equipuiant, was iHiIng 
carried to the necroiKilis amid the loud lamentations of the 
(hired?) mourners, and that of a p<Mr man, who was wrapped 
in a mat and had none to walk after him. Betme then exclaimed : 

* By Ptab, the great god, how mu(;h better it shall bo in Anienti 
for great men, for whom they make glory with the voice of 
wailing, than for poor men whom they take to the desert- 
necropolis without glory of fnnemi 1 ’ However, Hetiue's son 
Si-Usiri took his father down into Amenti in order that he 
might see what really did befall these two men in the hureafter. 

* And Setme saw [there, %.». in tho seventh hall of tho TeiJ u 
great man clothod in raiment of byssus, near to the place In 
whicli Osiris was, he being of exceeding high position (?) . . . 
And Si-Oslri said ... to him, " My father Setme, dost thou 
not see this great man w'ho is clothed in raiment of royal linen, 
standing near the place in which Osiris is? He is that }>oor 
man whom tiion sawest 1)eing carried out from Memphis, with 
no man following him, ami wrapped in a mat. He was ijvouglii 
to the Tei and his evil deeds were weighed against his good 
doetlM that he did upon earth, and it was found that his good 
deeds were more numerous than his evil deeds. . . . And it was 
conimandcti before Osiris that the burial outfit of that rich man, 
whom thou sawest carried forth from Memphis with great 

1 See also at)Ove, §S s, 6 (4 f.), 7. 

2 Religion and Thought, pp. 169 f., 177. 

8 Bethe. Hrkunden, i. 122 i. * Jb. p. 60. 

8 Jb. p. 67. « /6. p. 71. 

I Egyp, Stelae in the Brit. Mm. ii. pi. 9, line 9 f. 

8 Ib. pi. 24. 

9 Ayrton, Currelly, and Weigall, pi. xxix. 

19 Bethe, Urkundm, iv. 480, line 16 ; cf. 62, line 8ff. 

II Tdb. ch. exxv. (Conclusion) line lo. 

12 /ft. ch. clxxxiii. line 40; of. Budge, Ii<>ok of the Dead 
(Hieroglyphic Text), p. 4, line 18 f. ; Telrie, Dendereh, pi. ix. 

13 Tdb. ii. (Ac) oh. oxxv. (Oonelusion) line 1. 

14 Vogelsang, B 1. .307-11, p. 211 f. 

10 OoKnischeff, Pan. hitratiquee, pi. x. lines 68-67 Gardiner, 
Joum. ^ Egyp. Araueology, i. 27, f 18. 
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lamentation, ahouM be gflven to this same poor man, and that 
he should be taken among the noble sf^rlta as a man of God 
that foUows Bokaris Osiris, his place being near to the peieon of 
Osiris. (But) that great man whom tnou didst see. he was 
taken to the Tei, his evil deeds were weighed against his good 
deeds, and his evil deeds were found more numerous than his 
good deeds that he did upon earth. It was commanded that he 
should be punished in Amenti, and he is that man whom thou 
didst see, in whose right eye tlie pivot (?) of the gate of Amenti 
was fixed, shtitting and opening upon it, and whose mouUi was 
open in great lamentation.*’ ’ t 

(iv.) Voiy interesting is the account that thir 
Ta/e of Khamucts pvos us of the treatment in 
Amenti of people whose lives have been contemp- 
tible and aiinleas : 

‘ The kind of men on eart' who are utider the curse of God, 
and do work day and night for ihoir living, while moreover 
their women rob them and thev find not bread to eat. They 
came to Amenti ; their evil deeds were found to be more 
numerous than their good deeds ; and they found that what 
happened to them on earth happened to them in Amenti.’* 

(v.) According to the Hook^ of thA Dead, the 
deceased person who was adjudged unrighteous 
was handed over to the ‘ Dovourer,’ 'mmtfor to a 
demon called Babi, ‘ who lives upon the entrails of 
the OToat on that day of the dreat Reckoning.* ^ 
In the Second Tale oj Khamuas, side by side with 
the view that the unrighteous are tortured exists 
also the older belief in the * Devourer.* 

* He of whom it shall be found that his evil deeds are more 
numerous than his good deeds is delivered (?) to the ** Devourer ” 
Cm) of the Lord of Amenti ; they destroy ills soul upon his body, 
she (the "Devourer”) does not allow him to breathe ever 
again/ 

The unrighteous, the Book of the Dead likewise 
informs us, might fall a victim to the swords of the 
gods forming the judicial council.* The same 
authority speaks of crocodile-gods ‘ that are in the 
water,’ who are entitled * lords of righteousness,’ 
and who wound sinners,^ and of a god * who binds 
the unrighteous to his Blaughter<lnock, who cuts 
souls in pieces.’ This god is Iforus, according to 
one ancient commentator, who says : 

’He has two heada, one carrying righteousneas, the other 
iniquity. He givea iniquity to him who does it, righteousness 
to him who brings it.’ 

This sentiment finds expression, though in a less 
tlieologieal guise, in the already thrice quoted 
Tale of Khamuas : 

* Find it at thy heart, my father Setme, that he who is good 
(rnn^) upon earth, they are good to him in Amenti, while he 
that is evil, they are evil to him.*® 

But there were other motives for leading a 
righteous life than the dread of what might hapjion 
at the judgment after death. 

(2) Fear of God.—X vague fear of God might in 
itself bo a sulficient incentive to good conduct. 

* I did not pilfer tiie divine endowments on the day of weigh- 
ing the corn,' says Ineni, . . . ’The fear of God was In tny 
heart.’ 1® 

(.S) llctrards or punishments during life, — Tho 
Egyptian expected to reap a reward for his virtue 
during his eartlily existence, and * the good word 
which issued from the mouth of Re* ^ seems to 
encourage this expectation : 

’ Bpeak ri^it, do right, because it Is great, it is mighty, it is 
enduring. The reward 00 thereof shall find thee, it will bring 
thee to honour.’ 

Long life and material prosperity were especially 
regarded as rewards for righteousness. 

’ How happy is he who iiath done right for the god therein 
[i.s. the pla(;e whence the deceased has eome] ; he grants old 
age to him who hath done it (or him so that he attains honour.’ i® 

1 Griffith, Stories (d the High Priests, pp. 44-49. 

a Ib. p. 49. 

> Budge, Book of the Dead (Hieroglyphic Text), p. 16 ; sec 
also art. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), f 8. 

* Tdb. ch. exxv. (Conclusion) Ime 8. ® Griffith, p. 47. 

®Td6. cb. exxv. (Conclusion) line 8f. ; Erman, Handbook, 

p. 105. 

? Grapow, Urkunden, v. 41 (I. ; of. Tdb. ch. hexii. Hue Iff. 

® Grapow, p. 57. ® Griffith, p. 50. 

10 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 64 ; see also art. Eraios and Moralitt 
(Ejnrptian), fi 6. 

H Vogelsang, B 1, 819-322, p. 215 f. 

1® Tdb, oh. clxxxiii. line 881. 


An XVIIIth dvnasty magnate thus admonishes visitors to hit 
tomb-chapel : ^ Have regard unto my character and do the like ; 
It ihall be profitable unto you. Tour life ahall be long upon 
earth, ye belw In health ; ye shall pass your years In happi- 
ness.' 1 An official of the Ola Kingdom Inlorme us that ho * held 
forth Justice to the righteous for the sake of long life upon 
earth/® His father’s advioe to King Meriker6‘, ’Do right £at 
thou moyest live long In the land,* has already been quoted in 
1 4. ' lA>ng lived Is the man whoso rule is rightoous,* says tho 
sago Ptahhotp, * who walks according to its (tho rule’s) way/ 
As a furtnor inducement to be virtuous, this eminently practical 
teacher asserts that ' the righteous man Is wont to make a will 
[or, as we should express it, make his fortune], whereas there is 
no house for the covetous.*® 'Wrong-doing,* PUhhotp tells 
his hearers, ’stealeth away riches. Never hath wickedness 
brought its venture safe to port.’ 4 The Eloquent Peasant warns 
UoiisT that the reward of unrighteousness and injustice is 
death. 'Beware les eternity draw nigh, and prefer to live, 
according to the saying : The doing of right is oreath for the 
nose.’# 

The reward '.^r nrirlghteousness was also meted 
oatduJng J’e life 011 earth, at the hands of the 
gt'ds who ‘ will not \ f the deed of any person.* • 
They bring misfortune upon the sinner cause him 
to fall a victim to a crocodile in the water or to a 
snake on land,® or smite him with disease.® How- 
ever, they show mercy to him that repents and 
restore him to health.^* 

(4) Other retoards,—(i.) The righteous man was 
said to be rewarded with a * goodly burial.* “ King 
Akhthoi says to Meriberc* : 

’ Make stately thy castio in the West, adorn the palace in the 
Necropolis ; even as one who is just, as one who doeth right- 
eousness.’ 1® 

Those who have regard to the character of In6ni 
and follow his good example will rest in their * seat 
of eternity.’ “ 

For the importance attached by tho Egyptians 
to a properly conducted funeral see the oft- repeated 
request in tiie funerary fonniilm that the deceased 
may be ‘ buried well ’ or granted a * goodly 
burial.’ ** 

(ii.) The heir or heirs of the righteous man 
succeed to his possessions and offices,^® and his 
lioiise abides for ever.^* 

’ Make righteousness to flourish and thy children shall live, 
says Ptaljibotp.” 

(iii.) The rightoous man’s name endures in the 
mouth of men ; it * is not effaced on earth, and ho 
is remembered because of the good.’ 

piv5ut prays, ‘May the memory of me abide upon earth,’®# 
and Indni, who did 'what bis city god loves,’ tells us that ‘ he 
who passes years as a favoured (or praised) one— his name is 
good in the mouth of the living, tne remembrance of him . . . 
IS for ever ’ ; ®1 he also tells ns Diat ’ his name will aiiide becaiiae 
of his character, in accordance with what he has done on 
earth.' '<*® 

(6) The desire to stand well with the Pharaoh . — 
The source of all promotion and Itonour was the 
Pharaoh. As representative of the sun-cod on 
earth, he was the ‘lord of righteousness.’® Men 
iiiiist therefore work righteousness to win his 
favour. 

1 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 66. ® Petrie, Dendereh, pi. xl. A. 

8 Pap. Prisse, xo, 4 f. * Ib. 6, 6. 

# Vogelsang, B 1, 146 (., pp. 124-127 ; Gardiner, PSBA xxxvl. 
09 f. 

# Gunn, Joum. of Egyv. Arehcsology, iii. 89. 

I E.g., Ooldnisoheff. Pap. hiArattqnes, pi. xl. line 70f.» 
Gardiner, Joum. of Egyp. Arehcsology, i. 23, 28. 

8 Sethe, Urkunden, i. 23 ; Egyp. Steles in the Brit. Mut. i. 
pi. 48, no. 71. 

B Gunn, pp. 86, 88 f. Jb. pp. 86, 87. 

II Tdb. ch. clxxxiii. line 38 f. ; see also (6) below. 

13 Gardiner, Journ. of Egyp. Arehceology, i. 84, 27. 

1® Se^e, Urkunden, iv. m. 

14 0. R. Leiisius, Denkmdler avs Aegypten und 
Aethiopien, Berlin, 1851-59, 11. pi. 98a, s ; Egyp, Steles in the 
Brit. Mue. 1. pi. 41, no. 86; c(. also A. H. Gardiner, Notes on 
the Story of l^nuhe, Paris, 1916, pp. 65fl., 178 ; Griffith, Sm 
and Dir I^eh, pi. 8, line 2 (. 

1# Griffith, Siit and Dir R^sh, pi. 11, line 14 f. -Breasted, 
Ancient Records, i. 896 ; Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 66. 

i« Sethe, Urkunden, Iv. 181, line 16. 

I’t Pap. Prisse, x8,ll. 

18 Sethe, Urkunden, iv. 181, line 17. 

1® Vogelsang. B 1, 807 ff., p. 21 1 f. 

90 Sethe, Urieunden, iv. 4w, line 8. 

9® 76. 66. 


91 76. 62, line 8 ff. 
23 76.941. 
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* I did righteoiunMi for the Lord of Rlghteoueoen,* mvi en 
XVIIIth dyneety offlcUl, * for I knew that he la pleaeed with it' > 
Another oflloial of that period telle ua that he was beloved of 
his lord (the king) becauae of hia excellenoe.* A Xllth dynasty 
magnate ' did ^e right that the king loved ’ ; * and of a Xllth 
dynasty court lady it la related that * she was of honourabie 
estate with the king because of her righteousness.’^ 

One of the results of winning the royal favour 
was the much coveted 'goodly burial.’* 

Dbout says : ' My heart was excellent tor my lord (the king), 
that I might rest In the high land of the noble ones who are in 
the Necropolis.’ > 

(6) The desire to stand well with the community 
—The Egyptian was intensely anxious, not only to 
stand well with the king, out also to have the 
esteem of his fellows. This was another powerful 
motive for displaying at least outward rectitude. 
‘ I am one who spake good and who repeated what 
is loved,’ ^ and similar assertions, <wcur over and 
over again in inscriptions of the feudp.l period 
Kff., ’ 1 said what the great love and what the cottim^naliiV 

r raise.’* *I am one who was lieloved of all the people. . . . 

am one who did that which all men pralHe.’^ ‘I never did 
what all men hate.' i® 'There was not tounO one who hated me 
in this city .' 11 *1 am one beloved of his father, y, raised of 
his mother, honoured by his com{)aiiionB, dear to his brethren, 
whom his servants loved.’ i* 

One man, after enumerating his virtues, declares that men 
when speaking of him exclaimed : ' Would that the earth were 
full of people Tike him ! ’ An official of the Middle Kingdom 
openly asserts that he was beneficent In a year of scarci^ ' in 
order that my name might be good.’ ' I was a shepherd [lit. 
‘ herdsman 'J of the serf,' he adds, * in order that mv name might 
ho good in the mouth of his fthe serf's] city.'i® Khneinurdi 
says : ‘ 1 gave provision unto him who begged it, herbs to him 
w'hom I knew not as to him whom I knew, that my name might 
be good in the mouth of those who are upon earth.' 1 * 

Pulilic enteeni not merely gratified a man’s pride 
while ' ly yet alive, but it wan of practical value 
to him u er death. If hia name were good in the 
mouth of the living and the remembrance of him 
eternal, because of his virtues,** visitors to his 
burial-place would the more readily present him 
with those offerings upon which his welfare after 
death was imagined so largely to depend, or, in 
lieu of nuUcrial gifts, would at any rate repeat for 
his benefit certain prescribed formulee. Accord- 
ingly w© find ; 

' O ye who live and exist ... as yo love life and hate death, 
ye shall offer to me that which is in your hands ; If there be 
nothing in your iiands, ye shall speak with your mouths, “ A 
thousand of bread and beer, * May my name be goo<l 

unto men who come in after years,’ says pliOut, * may they give 
in« praises at the two seasons by the favour of the gods-'i* 

The desire to secure these advantages was un- 
doubtedly one of the chief reasons for inscribing 
upon his tombstone, or upon the fa 9 ade of hi.*! 
tomb- chapel, the enumeration of the deceased’s 
virtues and the account of the esteem in which ho 
was hel<l by his follow-men. 

(7) Conscience . — On the conscience as a stimnlus 
to virtuous living see art. Ethics and Morality 
(E gyptian); see also Breasted, Religion and 
Thought, pp. 297 f., 354. 

10. Justification of the dead.— (1) Osiris the 
prototype of the justified dead. — The epithet 
‘justified’ (mj' jrw— lit. ‘righteous of voice’) is a 
legal term,** and was applied to Osiris when, thanks 

1 Sothe, Urhmden, 941 ; cf. 998, line 9. * Ib. 466, line 1. 

8 Egyp. StelcB in the Brit. Mtie. ii. pi. 84. 

4 Lango-Scliafer, ii. 199, 

» Bee DavipH-Oardiner, pp. 8 lf., 8 Sff. ; see above (4)(i.). 

* Sctlic, Urkunden. iv. 430, line 4 f. 

7 Ib. i. 123, 182, 160 ; Egyp. Stele in the Brit. Mne. ii. pi. 14. 

* Petrie, Dendereh, pi. lx. * Seihe, Urkttnden, i, 76, 

10 Lange-Sohafer, it no. 20500. H Jb. ii. no. 80607. 

18 Setbe, ITrkunam, i. 46 f. 

I'f Egyp. Stelae in the Brit. Mw. ii. pi. 24. 

14 lAnge-Scbafer, U. 94. 

18 Petrie, Dendereh^ pi. xv. n. 62. 

1* See above (4) (ill.), and art. Etuios and Mokalitt (Egyptian), 

^ ^7 Lange-Sohiifer, i. no. 20008, a, line 1 if., ap. Davies-Gardlner, 
p. 92, note 1. 

1* Sethe, Urkxtnden, Iv. 480. 

1* Davies-Qardiner, p. 47, note 4 ; Breasted, Religion and 
Thought, p. 85. 


to the skilful jploading of ThOth, he had won his 
case against ofith before the tribunal of gods at 
Heliopolis.^ After the Vlth dynasty all dead 
persons were identified with Osiris and from that 
period onwards had the Osirian epithet ' justified ’ 
appended to their names.* 

(2) Methods of obtaining justification* — All 
manner of means were adopted by the Egyptians 
to obtain justification at the posthumous trial, 
most of them utterly inconsistent, from our stand- 
point, with the ethical theory of the hereafter, 
and yet, in view of the prevailing magico-roliglous 
ideas, a natural consequence of that theory having 
been accepted. 

The deceased, who was identified with Osiris, 
would inevitably have come to he regarded as 
righteous, thougti without any special claim of his 
own to sinlessness — his personality and acts would 
have tended to l>ecome merged in those of the god. 

(i.) The vilgrimage to A by doe. ^Probably with a view to 
this idenilmatlon after death and securing the benefits 
resulting t!.«rcfrom, ii was onnNidoretl odvisahle to associate 
oneself with Oiris e.li'iring life, llbiioc tii«‘ pilgrimages to 
AV.ydos and the >;p of memorial tablets at t.he god’s 

suppc 8 c<i burial-place.* vVe era definitely informed fn one 
inslance that the object of the pilgrimage was the ‘ fetching of 
Justification.'' 4 tf the pilgrimage were omitted during life, it 
might be underlaken after death with the same desirable 
results.® 

(il.) The myifmes.— Bimilar advantages accrued to him who 
had participated in the Dsirian mysteries.* 

(ill.) PunTicaftons.-— People could also be nia<le righteous, 
and so obtain justification, by means of ceremonial ablution.->. 
A person could perfonn them for himself during his life-time In 
social sacred pools, 7 or they could be porforme<l for him after 
death by divinities, human beings impersonating divinities,* or 
even by himself. According to the Book of Breaihinga, the 
det'eosed, before he enters the Hall of the Two Rights, is 
cleansed from all evil, from every abomination, by the goddesses 
Dto and Nekhbet, and receives the name ‘ Stone of Righteous- 
ness.** 

(iv.) Mafieal formulae, efc.io— Siiells were considered to be 
Mwcially emcocious in obtaining Justification for the deceased. 
'The famous ch. exxv. of the Book of the Dead, as the colophon 
and opening words of the ' Introduction ' show, was a spell that 
enabled the deceased to appear blameless in the eyes of Osiris 
and his assessors. 

Similar spells are the claims of the deceased to have parti- 
cipated in toe Osirian niyBtcries,!^ to have imdergonu purifica- 
tory ceremonlcB.i* or the assertion tliat ho is tins or tliut gwl 
and therefore ngliteous.^* Again, he would be Justified if, to 
the accompaniment of the prescribed formula, his head were 
crowned with the ‘wreath of Justification.' Cf. also the so- 
called ‘heart-scarab’ with the incantation inscribed upon it.^l^ 
So powerful were these fonnuI«s that the things alleged in them, 
however untnie they might be, became actualitleH.i^ 

XI. The triumph of evil over good.— This aspect 
of the problem of good and evil is treated in art. 
Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), and very fully 
dealt with by Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 
188 ff. 

Certain stanzas of the Geepraoh einee Lebmmnuden (Clearly 

™ xvlii. line It 

* Hue art. Ethics and Moralitv (Egyptian), 6 7 . 

8 Erman, Handbook, p. 135 f. ; Ureasted, Religion and 
Thought, p. ‘286 ff. 

4 Davies -Gardiner, p. 47 f.; art. Ktiius and Morality 
(E iryptlan), vol. v. p. 478», note 2. 

o'Davies-Oardiner, loo. oit. 

« K.g., Tdb. ch. exxv. (Introd.) lines 21-24 (Conclusion), lines 
12-14 ; art. Purikication (Egyptian), V. 8 (c). 

7 Art. pDRiKioATioN (Egyptian), V. 8 (ft). 

* 76. V. a 

* F. J. de Uorrack, Be lAvre de$ respirations, Paris, 1877, pi. 
i. ft 2 ; of. also Pyr. VLla-e, 1141a-1142&. 

10 Formulas increased the efficacy of the manual acts and 
would have been pronounced during the performance of all the 
above-mentioned rites (cf. Pyr,, loc. cit.). 

11 E.g., Tdb, ch. 1. lines 3, 8-10, 13f.; ch. cv. line 8 ; oh. oxxv. 
(Conclusion) line 13 f. ; ch. clxxxi. line 13 f. 

la Art. Purification (Egyptian), V. a (ft). 

Tdb. ch. clxxxiii. Une 41 ff. 

14 Davies-Oardiner, p. Ill with note 8 ; art. Ethics and 
Morality (Egyptian), vol. v. p. 478®, note 1. 

18 Davies-Garainer, p. 112 f. ; Brcasteil, Religion and Thought, 
p. 308. 

1* For this hoodwinking of the gods by means of magic sec 
art. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), ft 9 ; Breasted, Religion 
arid Thought, p. 807 ff. For the magical value of the ]nctorial 
representation of Uie pilip’image to Abi des see Davies-Gardincr, 
p. 48 ; of. also the m^eis of boats placed in tombs during the 
Middle Kingdom (ift. p. 110, note 4). 
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Show that one of the reasons why the author of this * paesiiiiistlo 
poem desired death was that he looked to hare bis wronn 
righted in the hereafter. » This point has been passed over by 
Oardhaer in art. Ethics asb Moralitt (Egyptian). 

X3. Administration of justice.* — ( 1 ) During ths 
Old Kingdom.— ThQTQ was no clearly defined class 
of jirofcHfiional judnes, all judicial functions being 
performed by the administrative officials, who were 
supposed to De learned in the law.* Certain of the 
Upper Egyptian provincial governors bore the title 
‘ magnate of the ten of UpjHjr Egypt,* as if they 
wore members of a special council of ten. The 
officials who acted as judges in the provinces were 
formed into six courts of iustice, the so-called *six 
^reat hoiise.s.*^ At the head of these courts, as 
indeed of the whole judicial administration, was 
the vizier in the capacity of the chief justice.® 
Many of the judges bore the predicate ‘ mouth of 
Nekfien.*® Disputes about the ownership of land 
seem to liave been a freauent cause of litigation.^ 
Tt seems that, even at tnis early period, ful cases 
had to be submittod to the court in writing.* 
Special cases of a private nature were heard by 
the chief justice and a * mouth of Nekhen.** When 
the queen of PiOpi I. was accused of treason, she 
was tried by a specially constituted court, consist- 
ing of two * months of Nekhen,' without the chief 
justice.^® Under certain circumstances a litigant 
could njipcal directly to the king.^^ 

( 2 ) During the Middle Kingdom.— As in the 
previous a^c, the administrative officials acted as 
judges, while the vizier still held the position of 
chief justice.^* There was probably a court of 
justice at the capital of every nome, presided over 
by the local prince.** We learn that the * six great 
houses,* with the vizier at their head, sat in 1th 
Tdwe.*^ There existed at this period officials with 
the sole title of * jud^e.* These possibly exercised 
their functions within a restricted local jurisdic- 
tion.*® There were now more than one * ten of 
Upper Egypt,’ and * magnates of the tens of Upper 
Egypt’ were entrusted with various executive and 
aaministrativo commissions by the king; we do 
not know with any exactitude what was their 
connexion with the judicial administration.*® 

The Story of the Eloauml Peatant shows us how a high 
official dispensed Justice auring the feudal age. He was assut^ 
by a councnl of minor officials, to whose advice, however, the 

S reat man p.aid little heed.i' This council, be it noted, is 
cpicbeci as being thoroughly in sympathy with the defendant, 
the thievish Thntnakht, probably because he was a member, 
though quite a subordinate one, Of the ‘ official ’ class. W 

( 3 ) Under the New Empire, — As during the Old 
Kingdom, there was no class of judges with ex- 
clusively le;L,^'ll duties, justice was still dispensed 
by the administrative officials.** The vizier was, 
as Ix^fore, tlio chief justice. He held a daily 
‘sitting ’in his audience hall, the great council.^ 
The first step in all legal proceedings was for the 
claimant to lay his case in wiiting before the vizier 

1 Krman, QtrprUdx tines Lebensmildm mit seiner Seels, pp. 
27, 71 IT. ; Breasted. Seliaunt and Thought, p. 197. 

>8oe also artt. Law (Egyptian) and Etuios akd Moralitt 
(E gyptian), § i*. 

» Breasted, A Ilist. of Egypt from the Earliest 2'imes to the 
Persian Conquest, Ijondon, 1006, p. 80 f. 

* K.g., Setne, Urktinden, i. 09, fine 6. 
a Breasted, Ilislory, pp. 79-82. 

* See Gardiner, ZA xlil. [1005] 121 ff. 

7 See Suthe, l/rknnden, 1. 86, line 17, 18, lino 
^ Breasted, History, p. 81 f. 

» Sethe, p. 99. Ib. p. 100. 

11 Breasted, History, p, 81 f. W lb. pp. 164, 186. 

i«/5. p. lf.8. 14/6. p. 164. 

14 Ib. p. 165. 1« Ib. 

17 Vogelsang, p. 61 f. 

14 See Breasted, Religion and Thought, p. 219 ff. 

19 Breasted, History, p. 240. 

90 lb. p. 240. 'Hirougnout the New Kingdom, from the reign 
of ThutmOse nr. onwards, there were usually two vlclers, one 
for Upjier, and one for lx>wer, Egiqit. There were then two 
great courts, that of the Upper Eg^tlan vlMer belng^sitnated 
at Thebes, and that of the Lower Egyptian vizier at Heliopolis 
(Gardiner, The Inscription of Met, Leipzig, 1006, p. a8f.)i 


in this court,* where also the vizier tried all crimes 
committed in Uie capital.* The * magnates of tiie 
tens of Upper Egypt ’^had lost their old importance, 
and now formed merely an attendant council, re- 
taining, apparently, little or no advisory functions.* 
The ‘six gretLt houses’ no longer existed, the 
ancient title * chief of the six groat houses * being 
retained only as a traditional title of the vizier.® 
In addition to the vizier’s hall, the great council, 
there were local courts composed of tne * notables’ 
of the town— the administrative officials in each 
district. On occasions the great council and the 
local conrt investigated a case together. When 
the great council required detail^ information 
about a case that only a local court could supply, 
it sent out a commissioner, who, together with the 
members of the local court, held a joint inquiry, 
hearing the evidence of both parties.® The number 
of the local courts is uncertain. The members of 
tho board of judges composing the local court were 
largely priests,® and at Theb^ they seem to have 
varied from day to day. In oases where a member 
of the royal house was concerned the composition 
of the board was in the hands of the vizier. In a 
case of high treason the appointments to it were 
made by the king himself.^ There seems at present 
to be no means of determining what was the exact 
relation of the local courts to the great council. 
Wo know of a case where a petitioner lost his ca.se 
in the vizier’s great council, but obtained satis- 
faction afterwards at a local court.* We probably 
have the latest existing reference to the mat 
council at Thebes in a Demotic papyrus of the 
XXVth dynasty.* 

1$. Personification of MSet.— For full particulars 
about the goddess MS'et, her priests, and as to 
whether she possessed an organized cult or not,*® 
see artt. Ethics and Morality (Egyptian), § xx, 
and Personification (Egyptian), §§ 4, 7, 9 (c) (2). 

Litbraturi.— S ee the worki quoted In the footnotes. 

A. M. Blackman. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Greek and Roman).— 

‘ Righteousness ’ is the translation of diKaioaOyri in 
the NT and in the LXX, where it corresponds to 
the Hebrew ^edaqah. Tho word thus gets associa- 
tions that differentiate it from the idea of justice, 
which is derived from SiKaiooi^Tj by way 01 Greek 
philosophy and Roman law. 

The justice or righteousness of God in the Bible 
is sometimes His loving-kindness to the just and 
the unjust. * Righteousness ’ is an apt rendering 
of SiKaioaifyr} in passages of moral eloquence in Plato’s 
Kepuhlic and Laws. It is not once used in Well- 
don’s translation of the fifth book of Aristotle’s 
Ethics, * On Justice.’ Aristotle first explicitly dis- 
tinguished the special meaning of justice as one of 
the cardinal virtues from its vaguer use as a syn- 
onym of all virtue or riglitoousness. He first estab- 
lished the quasi-legal meaning which until recently 
has found general acceptance. He conceived 
justice as the recognition of a definable equality 
or proportion in respect of rights assumed to be 
ascertained or ascertainable. It was not the limita- 
tion of such rights by ‘equity,* nor their renuncia- 
tion by generosity, nor their equalization in the 
interests of a social ideal. Some of these concep- 

1 Gardiner, Inscription of Met, p. 86. 

9 Breasted, History, p. 240. 

»/6. p. 239f. 4/6. p. 240. 

9 Gardiner, Inscription of Met, p. 87 ; Breasted, History, p. 
241. 

4 See art, Pkibst, Pahuithood (Egyptian), I XVIII. 

7 Breasted, History, p. 241. 4 Ib. 

9 See Griffith, Cataio(pte of the DemoHe Papyri in the John 
Rylandt Library, Manchester, 1909, Hi. 16. 

19 In this connexion it might be pointed out that N8-p;-hr-*n, 
whose Funerary Papyrus in the Bodleian Library will be 
published shortly in Joum. of Egyp. Arehacology, bears among 
other titles that of ' god's father of MS'et, daughter of B6‘ ' (see 
alto J. Lieblein, Hieroglyph. Namenwbrterbueh, Leipzig, 1871- 
78, p. 997, 68). 
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tions are latent in the Stoic and Christian 
and recently philosophy has need them to transcend 
or confound tlie Aristotelian distinctions. This is 
only in appearance a return to the broader and 
more spiritual treatment of * justice* in Plato’s 
Repuhlic, Platonic justice, it is true, is not con* 
fined to Aristotelian or legal formulas, and it is in 
a sense * social.’ But Plato does not lose himself 
in generalities with modernist humanitarianism. 
He recognizes in anticipation the legal and Aris- 
totelian rules of justice, and tests his own broader 
definition by them. But for edification and the 
portrayal of his ideal he prefers to define justice in 
terms of * Be this’ rather than *Do this.’ ‘ Objec- 
tively his justico is social. But he emphasizes 
equality of service in the voluntary acceptance of 
natural inequalities, not the equalization of rights 
and rewards. 

With these clues wo shall not lose our way in 
the labyrinth of the historical evolution, which for 
sober students begins with Homer. Homer does 
not use the abstract 5iicaio<riJvi). But we cannot 
infer’ that he lacks the idea. For he has the 
abstract and in i^schylus and Sophocles 

also the metrically more convenient Ukii stands for 
diKaKxrijyrff which does not occur in Greek tragedy. 
Homer uses Slicri both of the administration of 

t 'ustice and of ethical justice. In Od. ix. 215 it is 
»rackete<l with d^fuffrett ‘dooms,’ in the concrete 
sense of judgments. In //. xxiii. 542 the entire 
context of its use suggests the ‘ later ’ meaning of 
strict ri^ht as opposed to the promptings of pity or 
generosity in the judge. The word also means 
‘ way,’ ‘ manner,’ * custom ’ — this is the way of the 
gods, the way of mortals, the way of kings.^ The 
survival of this sense in fixed prepositions phrases 
—* dog-wise,’ etc.— leads plausibly to the assump- 
tion that it was the earlier meaning, and that for 
Homeric or pre- Homeric man the just way was the 
customary way known to the elders.® The system- 
atic exaggeration of this by the followers of Henry 
Maine provokes rival systems. Rudolf Hirzel® 
maintains that the legal meaning is the earlier, 
and that SIkii is by etymology the casting down or 
stretching out of the judge's stalF to part the con- 
testants and proclaim his decision. His col lections 
are helpful, but his interpretations of the texts will 
not bear scrutiny. Jane E. Harrison is equally 
confident that BIkij is ‘ tlio way of the whole world 
of nature’ and that in Euripides’ Medea, 411, it is 
^the circular course of the whole cosmos.’^ Dis- 


adapt to their purposes the parentage, the kin, and 
the functions of Dike.^ The frequency of the word 
in the first 300 lines of the Works ana Days arises 
from the constant reference to the crooked decision 
of the bribe-devouring judges in the lawsuit be- 
tween Hesiod and his brothers, which is the text 
of the poet’s moralizing and admonitions about 
justice in general. As in Homer, Dike is the anti- 
thesis of Hyhris’ and Violence, and the poet 
repeats the Homeric blessing on the land whose 
kings give just judgments.® Dike occurs in the 
‘ later ^ sense of punishment.® The negative 
‘ unjust,’ is found,® and the neuter plural rd SUaia.® 
The opposition of justice and violence is expressed 
in the interesting comtiouud x^ipodlKai.'^ And there 
are hints of other ideas developed by later Greek 
reflexion. Birds and beasts may devour one 
another, for there is no BIkij among them.® Here 
is the germ of the myth in Plato's Protagoras,'* 
that Zeus established civilization hy sending alBtis 
and BIkti to mankind.^® Hesiod also anticipates’* 
the complaint of Job, Thcognis,” the Sophist 
Thrasymachus, Sophocles,’® the speaker in Plato’s 
Republic,*^ and Euripides,’® that the righteous man 
is not visibly rewarded. It is commonly said that 
the personification of AIktj begins with the descrip- 
tion of her Iwinishment by wicked men.’® But no 
absolute lino can be drawn between this and the 
phrasing of Homer in II, xvi. 38S. 

The word is fairly frequent in the fragments of 
Greek poetry between Hesiod and tlie drama, but 
only a lew passages are significant. In a fable of 
Archilochus’^ there is an appeal to Zeus who 
regards both the Hybris and tlie Dike of beasts. 
Tills may be little more than the literary tone of 
Kipling’s ‘law of the pack’ and AristonhaneH* 
‘laws of the biids.’ rindar’® echoes Hesiod 
with the compound beasts ‘ unwitting-of -justice.’ 
Miinncrmus” says that the truth (hetwxen man 
and man) is the most just of all things. Later 
Greek ethical feeling generally made truth-telling 
a form of justice rather than an absolute and 
independent virtue.^® in LXX ‘ truth ’ in a list of 
virtues is often merely a periphrasis for the reality 
or sincerity of those virtues. 

The idea of justice is especially prominent in 
Solon, the earliest Attic poet. He speaks in almost 
/Eschylean metaphor of those who regard not the 
august foundation of Dike.” He associatiw the 
iloctrine of the late punishment of the wicked with 
the omniscience of silent Dike, who sees and knows 


missing these fancies, we find in Homer BUrj and 
the derivatives BiKdj^u and BiKaaTdXos already used 
of a simple primitive administration of justice by 
a king or a oouncil of elders.® The adjective SUaiot 
occurs fifteen times or more as a broad term of 
ethical approval. Wo might try to elicit a defini- 
tion by noting its synonyms or associates — 

* sensible,’ ‘ reasonable,'^ etc.-- -and its antonyms — 
‘insolent,’ ‘savage,’ ‘harsh.’® But this would be 
an uncritical pressing of the texts. ‘Just’ and 
‘god-fearing’ are comprehensive categories of all 
virtue or righteousness for the Homeric Odysseus,’® 
as they are for the writer of Ac 10®® ‘ He .that 
feareth him, and worketh righteousness {BiKaioa-dv-rj), 
is accepted with him.’ 

In Hesiod’s Theogony, 001 f.. Dike appears with 
the Seasons, Peace, ana Eunoniia (‘ good order ’) as 
daughter of Zeus and Themis.” This seems con- 
scious allegory. And later Greek poets freely 

1 Gf. Rtp. 442 E, 443 A, with Leslie Stephen, The Science of 
Bthiee, London, 1882, pp. 166, 163, 876, 286. 

3 With R. Hirzel, Themie, aim}, und VerwandUi, Leipzig, 


1907.0.169, n. 1. 
8 Od. xix. 111. 


4 Ib. xix. 48, xi. 218, iv. 681. 


8 Of. PlncUr, fng. 216 (Ohriet). « Op. eU. p. 94. 
1 Themie, Czinbridge, 1912, p. 517. 

8 R. .7. Bonner, In Claefiodl Philology, vl. [1911] 1 


8 For Bltee fiCa of. Birzel, p. 130f. 
X0O(i.lx.l76f. 


u Of. Worki and Dayi, 266. 


all tiling, and surely overtakes the evil-doer at 
the last.^ He prays for wealth — but not unjustly 
gained (a Greek commonplace).®® lie boasts that he 
has harmonized might and right,” and amuses Plut- 
arch by the archaic naivetd of his saying that the 
sea is the most ‘just’ of things when the winds do 
not vex it.®® In such transferences of the moral 

1 In Eurin. frajf. 223 (Naiick) ahn is the daughter of Time— a 
transparent allegory ; r.f. frags. SU.*), 660 ; sue also 13ac('.hyl. xiv. 

64. 

2 212-218, with triumph of Justice ‘in the end'; cf. Plato, 
Rfp. 01 . 20 . 

8 225 ff. ; Homer, Od. xix. 109 fl., IL xvi. 886 ; cf. Lv 26, Dt 28. 

4 230, 249. ® .334. « 280. 

7 189 : of. German Faustrec/U, and A. 0. Pearson, on Soph, 
frag. 977. 

8 277. 8 3220. 

10 For the connexion of and 6tKi} see Hirzel, p. 67, n. 4. 

11 270. 377, 743 ; cf. Horn. Jl. xlii. 031. 

18 Frag. 107. W 358 0, 364 B. »» Frog. ‘288. 

ITorito and Day», 255 ff. and fxiSHihl.y 220. 

17 Frag. 84 (6> 18 A<!m. i. 63. ’» Frag. 8. 

30 See commentators on Plato, Rep. 889 B, and the uncritically 
used collections of Uirzvl, p. IlUff. 

Frag. 2 (13X 1. 14. For similar images cf. Pindar, 01, xlii. 6 ; 
/Esch. Ag. teS, Enmcn. 639, 564, Choeph. 646; Soph. Antig. 
854 ; Kurip, Hippol. 1172. 

50 Frag. 2 (IS). I. 16 ; cf. frag.l2 (4), 1. 8. M Frag. 12 (4X 1. 7. 

34 Frag. 82 (25), 1. 15 ; cf. the noble lines of iEschyms, frag. 881. 

^ Frag. 11 riD Hirzel (p. 172, n. 2) also misapprehends Ubis ; 
cf. Shake^are, Troilue and Creuida, act 1. sc. iii. 1. 881. : ‘ But 
let the ruffian Boreas once enrage the gentle Thetia' 
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order to inanimate objects it requires the nicest 
discrimination to distin|^ish between ‘survivals,’ 
ndiveU, and the conscious spiritual allegory of 
Sophocles,^ of Platonism, and of Wordsworth’s 

* tIiou dost preserve the stars from wrong.’ ‘The 
rivers flow into the sea, but the sea doesn’t overflow, 
for it Mi just that it should,’ savs the speaker in 
Aristophanes, CloudSf 1292. ‘ All things that are 
iMirn must die,’ said Anaximander,* ‘paving the 
penalty to one another for the injustice (of individ- 
ual existence ?).’ ‘ All things are just in the sight 
of God,’ said Heraclitus,* ‘ out men conceive some 
things to be unjust and some just.’ And again : 
‘The sun will not pass his bounds, else will the 
Erinyes, the helpers of Aliciy, find him out.’ ^ * Wise 
men tell us,’ says Socrates,* ‘ that it is love and 
order and sobriety and justice (diKa(6rnra) that 
hold together gods and men and the whole world, 
which is theremre a cosmos— an order, not a licen- 
tious disorder.’ And the kindly earth in Virgil* 
is justmima tdlus^ perhaps because, like the just 
man in Plato,’ she returns a deposit.® These are 
suggestive passages. But until literary and lin- 
guistic psycnology has defined their precise inten- 
tions in their context, they cannot oe combined 
in the support of pseudo-scientific theories about 
the origin of the idea of justice. The abstract 
SiKaiosijvii seems to occur for the first time in a line 
of Phocylides, ‘In justice is comprehended all 
virtue,’® which Theognis repeats with the added 
pentameter, ‘Every man is good who is iust.’^® 
A theme of endless comment was Theognis’ distich, 

* The most beautiful thing is justice, the best is 
health, the most delightful, to win what one loves. 
The conception of the beauty of justice was 
developed out of the ambiguity of the Greek Ka\6v. 
Its culminating expression is Aristotle’s * Neither 
the evening star nor the morning star is so admir- 
able.’** 

Pindar, the student of Hesiod and conservative, 
associates Dike with Eunomia and Eirene, con- 
servators of States, and benign Tranquillity, her 
daughter.*® The prepositional phrase, occurs 

in his vision of judgment to come,** though not in 
the legal and i'Eschy lean sense ‘ at compt.’ ^ Pindar 
emphasizes the id^ea of justice in nis praise of 
commercial cities— Corinth and his beloved ACgina, 
that deals fairly with the stranger. Buskin’s 
‘Tortoise of ^gina’ brings this out fantastically, 
but beautifully.** Later writers find texts for the 
justice of the ‘superman’ in Ne77i. ix. 15, ‘The 
stronger man puts down the former right,’ *’ and 
frag. 169 (151), ‘Cu.stom (law) lord of all things 
makes just the most violent deed.’*® 

We can only glance at other writers before 
Plato. In .£schylu9 Dike, the daughter of Zeus,*® 
tlie embodiment and the accomplishment of the 
moral law, is frequently personified with bold 
metaphor.** The Prometfieus raises the theological 

t >rob1cni of tlic justice of Zeus who keeps justice in 
ds own hands.** The locus classicus for the old 

1 Ajax, SCO ff. ; rf. Eurip. Phan. 635 ff, 

S H. Diels, Die FragnvenU der Vorsokraiiker, Berlin, 1903, i. 9. 
« Frag. 102 (Dlols). * Frag. 94. 

6 Plato, Gorgias, 5o8 A. « Georg. H. 460. 

1 Hep. i. 381 E. 8 Cf. Ilirzel, p. 18C, n. 1. 

» Frag. 16. *0 147 . 

n 265 ; cf. L. Schmidt, Die Kthik der alien Oriexhen, Berlin, 
1882, i. 291, 838. 

73£th. Nio. 11206 28, repeated by Plotinus, I. 6. 4 ; for the 
Justice of visiting the sins of the fathers on the children and 
other details see art. Thbooxis. 

18 01. xiii. 6, Pyth. vlil. 1. m 01. ii. 16. w Choeph. 987. 
18 See 01. vlil. 22, where the use of shows the reader that 
Pindar was not acquainted with llirzel's and Miss Harrison's 
rigid distinctions between Otfitt and Siicri. 

» Misused by Hirzel, p. 83, n. 2. 

18 See commentators on Plato, Protag. 837 D, Qorgiait 484 B, 
Lam, 690 B, 800 A. 
i» Sept. 662, Choeph. 649. 

Sept. 646, Ag. 774, Choeph. 811, 046. 

*1 187 ; Cf. Suppl. 167-169. 


Auperstition that God confounds the righteous with 
the ^ilty is Sept, 598 it*. * The Agamemnon trilogy 
emphasizes the awfulness of sin, the certainty of 
retribution, the irremediahility of spilt blood, the 
law tliat the doer must suffer.* Tne Furies, the 
ministers of the older law, claim to be strictiy and 
straightly just (e^ffvSfxcuoi),* But already in the 
Agametnnon we hear of another law, that wisdom 
comes through suffering ;* and in the final symbol- 
ism of the Eumenifus the Furies become the 
gracious goddesses, and the letter of the old law of 
an eye for an eye is superseded by a law of grace 
and atonement. 

In Sophocles Dike is the avenger,* the ally of 
the right,® the assessor of the throne of Zeus by 
laws eteme.’ Her eye is as the all-seeing eye of 
God;® her high throne is a stumbling-block to 
the bold transgressor.® Antig^one, in a famous 
passage,*® appeus to the unwritten law and the 
Justice who dwells with the gods below against 
Creon’s unrighteous decree. This cannot be 
pressed, with Hirzel and Miss Harrison, to prove 
any special connexion of Dike with the lower 
world.** The interpretation that Dike equals 
‘custom* in frag. 247 is a characteristic error of 
modem ethnological philology. 

Neither iEschylus nor So^iocles was apparently 
affected by the Sophistic ‘enlightenment.’ The 
Sophists presumably discussed the origin, nature, 
and validity of the idea of justice, as of other ideas. 
There is no evidence that any of them worked out 
a serious scientific theory of ethics and justice, as 
is sometimes affirmed by modern critics hostile to 
Plato. *® But the unsettlement of traditional moral 
faith, in conjunction with the cynical and Machia- 
vellian politics of the Peloponnesian War, presented 
to Plato his main problem— the finding of a reasoned 
‘sanction’ for ethics, for justice and righteous- 
ness.** From this point of view Thucydides and 
Euripides are an indispensable introduction to the 
study of Plato. In audition to his dramatic or 
personal exposition of this ethical nihilism, or the 
‘superman^ philosophy of justice,** Euripides’ 
scattered sententim about justice couhl bo quoted 
in illustration of nearly every edifying or cynical 
Greek commonplace, and in anticipation of many 
points made by Aristotle and the Stoics.*® 

Plato.— We have already touclicd on the 
Platonic conception of justice and referred to 
other articles in this work. A more detailed ex- 
position would involve the Platonic philosopliy as 
a whole,** and its first prerequisite would be the 
removal of the misconception that Plato commits 
fallacies in elementary logic, and is presumably 
unaware of any Aristotelian distinction which it 
does not suit his immefliate literary purpose to 
lalM)ur with painful explicitness. The artistic 
desi^ of the Republic required him to regard 
justice in its subjective aspect as entire righteous- 
nos.s, the harmony, unity, and right functioning in 
division of labour of all the ‘parts’ or ‘faculties* 
of the soul. *’ But ho did this consciously and with 
due recognition of other popular or iK>ssible mean- 
ings of the word. And there are few valuable or 

1 Of. Bhorev on Horace, Oden, in. ii. 29. 

* Choeph. 810-814. « Kuinen. 812. < 175-181. 

® Pearson, on frag. 107. 9 ; cf. Kleeira, 475, 628, Track. 807. 

« md. Tyr. 274. 7 (Kd. Col. 1382. 8 Frag. 12. 

9 Antig. 654 ; cf. above, on Solon. *8 45017. 

D See Jebb’e zenaible note. 

*8 l/f. F. Diinimler, Akademika, Oiessen, 1889, p. 247 ff. ; A. W. 
Benn, 'The Philonophy (nj Greece, London, 1898, p. 143, and P. 
Shorey'B review of it in the New York Nation, 20th July 1809, 
p.36. 

*8 See artt. Philosophy (Greek) and Sommum Bojoim. 

14 cr. Pham. 624 f. with Oicero’e comment, de OJto. iii. 21 ; 
Eurip. frag. 288 (Nauck). 

1® Uf . In particular f rage. 608 and 267, on immanent Justice, and 
frag. 1080. on Justice as opposed to lax equity. 

18 See also art. Plato. 

*7 H. Hbffdlng, Problems of Philonophy, Eng. tr., New York, 
1005, p. 169, stifi prefers this method. 
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valid ideas about legal, ethical, or social justice to 
be found in Aristotle or in later GrtecO'Roman 
literature that are not sufficiently indicated some- 
where in the Laws or the Republic, One con- 
firmation of this, for which space is lacking here, 
would be furnished by the still unappreciaM ex- 
tent of Cicero’s dependence on Platonic ideas of 

J 'ustice in his de OfficiiSt as well as in his ds 
jegibua and de Repuolica, There are few, if any, 
sentences in dc Offidis, i. 7ff., to which the most 
refined ethical thought of to-day could take ex- 
ception. 

Plato, like the writers of the Bible, Cicero, and 
the English ethical philosophers of the 19th cent., 
was intensely interested in the ultimate * sanction * 
of righteousness or justice. This problem is the 
framework of the main disoussion in the Oorgias 
and the Republic, 

Aristotle was indifferent or sceptical. As 
Gomperz puts it,' ‘he does not trouble himself 
about any eudocmonistio foundation.’ Why Gom- 
erz should deem this indifference to what Leslie 
tephen calls ‘ the problem which is at the root of 
all ethical discussion ’ an advance beyond Plato’s 
* artificial reasoning ’ is as hard to understand as 
his statement that ‘ altruism appears for the first 
time in Aristotle’s recognition without circumlocu- 
tion that justice is not directed to the good of the 
agent hnt to another.’ This is merely the formula 
of Thrasyinaclius canvassed in the first book of the 
Republic.^ The real problem was and is how the 
good of another becomes the good of self, and an 
adequate motive. Aristotle, tliough not unaware 
of this problem, does not share Plato’s passionate 
interest in its solution as an answer to ethical 
nihilism. 

He is here merely, or at any rate mainly, making 
a logical distinction between self-r^arding virtues 
and virtues relative to another. Burnet actually 
renders irpbs Inpov ‘ relative,’ as if it were irp6f n.* 
There is still less justification for Gomperz’s state- 
ment that Aristotle’s treatment of justice as a 
principle of conality outs away the ^ound from 
Plato’s idcntiucation of political jusuce with the 
subordination of one class to another contrary to 
that principle. Equality for Plato, Aristotle, 
Isocrates, and all sober Greek thinkers included 
the ‘ equality of proportion,’ w’hich takes account 
of natural and existing inequalities. 

The technical interpretation of Aristotle’s book 
‘on Ju.stice’* requires an elaborate commentary. 
There are some unsettled problems which cannot 
bo apprehended in translations or made intelligible 
to any student wdio does not bring to them an 
intimate knowledge of Greek idiom and of Platonic 
and Aristotelian terminology. But the gist of the 
matter is quite plain. After recognizing and dis- 
missing the broader sense of justice as fulfilment 
of the entire law, Aristotle develops the more 
specific idea of justice as a kind of equality by the 
use of Plato’s and Isocrates’ ® distinction netween 
the ‘arithmetical’ equality of radical democracy 
and the geometrical or proportional equality of 
more conservative thinkers. Tliere are, he says, 
with his eye on the actual life of a Greek city, two 
kinds of justice. Distributive justice apportions 
honours, wealth, «and other social or piilitical 
‘ goods ’ in proportion to some assumed claim and 
scale of merit. Contractual justice — the justice of 
relations of obligation whether of contract proper 
or of ex delicto—tTe&ta individuals as equal units. 
Whether a ‘good* citizen wrongs a bad, or a bad 

I Greek Thinkeri, Engf. tr., London and New York, 1901-12, 
Iv. 2fi8. 

9 34S C ; cf . 892 B. Pearson rightly rejects the Interpretations 
that find It in Eurlp. Ilerae. 1-8. 
s The Ethics 0 / IristoUet London, 1904, p. 202. 

4 Eth. Hie, V. 

B Eep. 5580, Law$, 707 ; Isoc. 111. 15, vii. 21. 


a good, this kind of justice aims by award of 
damages, fine, or punishment to reinstate the 
violated equality of rights, * between man and 
man,’ as we should phrase it. The emphasis on 
obligations ex delicto leads Aristotle to designate 
this kind of justice as ‘corrective,’ and the ex- 
tension of this term to the whole domain of con- 
tractnal as opposed to dintributive justice has 
created some confusion.' But Aristotle’s central 
idea is sound and simple. Modem difficulties are 
due mainly to insufficient scholarship, or to the 
still persisting superstition of Aristotle’s infalli- 
bility. As a matter of fact, though the idea la 
sound, neither the terminolo^, Uie metaphors, 
nor the endeavour to fit it into the schematic 
definition of virtue as a mean will endure analysis. 
The term ‘distributive,’ e.g,, seems to refer to the 
distribution of spoils or grain to the citizens— 
where, whatever the military or Homeric practice, 
Greek democracy would have demanded arith- 
metical equality with few exceptions. But Aris- 
totle also illustrates it by the distribution of profits 
in a partnership of unequal capitals, which is really 
a kind of contractual relationship.^ Further con- 
fusion arises from the reference of distributive 

J 'ustice to the oonflictin|' claims of difierent claBses 
or predominance of political power in the organic 
constitution of the State. This conception of the 
problem of justice Aristotle derived from Plato’s 
d^n^ptara toO 4px«*’** But we cannot enter into 
these details, or delay to interpret Aristotle’s 
attempt to extend the mathematical analogy to 
the equalities and proportions of economic ex- 
change— a speculation as obscure and presumably 
as fallacious as similar modern endeavours. The 
‘Pythagorean’ or Rhadamanthine justice of re- 
taliation or requital fails, he thinks, m not taking 
due account of persons and proportions. Aristotle 
docs not anticipate the theory of the psychological 
origin of the idea of justice in the passion for 
revenge. And, though Greek poetry furnishes 
many illustrations of that natural feeling, and 
though bUrj early and easily takes the meaning 
‘ punishment,’ Greek literature as a whole docs not 
support the pretentions generalization that justice 
and punishment are notniiig but revenge.^ Gom- 
perz® approves Herbert Spencer’s not very intelli- 
gent ridicule of Aristotle’s doctrine that justice, 
like the other virtues, is in some sense a mean. 
But Aristotle admits that his formula applies only 
in the sense that justice {i.e. especially the ad- 
ministration of justice)® trie.s to hit the mean. 
And his endeavours to show that the ‘equality’ 
M'hich is justice is also a mean strain language 
no more tlian any Procrustean system does. 

In pure theory the pust-Anstotcliaii systems 
added little to the ideas of Plato and Aristotle. 
The Epicurean ethics bases itself on the art of 
measuring pleasures set forth in the Protagoras 
and the theory of a social contract expounded by 
Glaucon in the Republic,"^ Animals, being incap- 
able of the social contracst, were inso facto excluded 
from justice. Man has no obligation to tbeni.^ 
The educated Epicureans took tliese ideas for 
l^^anted, and diu not waste time on i’latonic 
idealism or Aristotelian refinements. 

'At<{ue ipsa utilitas, Justi prope mater ot arqiii. . . .9 Jura 
Inveiita nielu InJuHti fateare necesse ent.’ 

1 Both Oomperz and Burnet would prefer the schoolmen’s 
‘directive’ for ‘distributive.’ 

9 Eth. Nio. 1131^' 29, jifonerally misunderstood ; cf. Pol. 123029. 
e Laws, UUUA, 714 D; cf, also Rep, 432 A; Illrzel, p. 102, 
speaks only of this. 

« Cf. Hirzel, pp. 40, n. 2, 104, 12fl, 145. » P. 640. 

9 Of. Plato, Gorgiast 464 B, where 6iKaio<rvVn U virtually 

iMOffTlKlj. 

7 869 A. 

8 So also the Stoics *, see the references in Hlrzcl, p. 214, n. 2. 
9 Horace, Sat. i. ill. 98. 

'0 Jb. Ill ; cf. Plato, Rep. 860 D ; rbt' toO atiKtlaSan 
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It was easier to reaflirm this simple dogma than to 
study Plato’s refutation of it. 

The famous third book of Chnrsippas, *On 
Justice,’ is no longer, as in Plutarch's day, * to be 
found everywhere.’ * The fragments of the older 
Stoics add little to the Platonic and Aristotelian 
theory. Justice, the Stoics tauf^ht, is a cardinal 
and ‘ social ’ virtue. It is the virtue of due dis- 
tribution.^ It pertains neither to the accuser nor 
to the defendant, but to the judge.® Among its 
subordinate species are kindliness 
democratic sociability [€OKoivtav‘riala)t and square 
dealing, or the qnalitv of being easy to deal with 
{tCiTvvaWa^la).* Much of Chrysippus* discussion 
was captiously critical of his predecessors. He 
repeated Aristotle’s captions censure of the inno- 
cent Platonic rhetoric about injustice to one’s 
self.® Ho rebuked Plato for appealing to the theo- 
logical sanction in the closing myth of the 
Rqmhlk^* but maintained against Epicurus that 
justice becomes impracticable and inconceivable if 
pleasure is the gooa.^ He rejected the Aristotelian 
qualification of justice by equity for reasons that 
would have appealed to Sefden,® and which were 
anticipated by Aristotle himself.® But he rein- 
stated equity as a form of kindliness or good- 
fellowship. The influenoe of Greek, and particu- 
larly Stoic, philosophy upon Roman law has often 
been pointed out, hut cannot be studied here. 
The very first sentence of Justinian’s Institutes, 
‘Justitia est const-ans et perpetua voluntas ins 
.snum cuique trilmens,’ reads like a sentence of 
Plato’s liGpuhlic stideiied by Stoicism {constans).^^ 

In later Graeco-Roman literature the somewhat 
pedantic sage of the Stoics became, under the 
joint influence of Platonism and tlie old Roman 
virtue, an impressive ideal of righteouanesa— the 
just man made perfect— serving humanity (as 
Hercules), unterrined by the tyrant or the mob (as 
Socrates),*^ unsnlsiuable in .soul (as Cato). 

The subtleties of Neo-Platonism (q.v.) distin- 
uishing the cathartic and the paradigmatic virtues 

0 not concern us. Plotinus repeats the definitions 
of the fourth book of the Republic. Justice is the 
minding its own business by every faculty of the 
soul— the willing subordination of lower to higher. 

Instead of thus associating righteousness with 
the theory of justice, we might have studied 
more broadly in ancient literature and life the 
approved type of man— the good man, the nious 
man, the Ka\6t siyadds, the sage, the kindly or 
popular man.^® ‘Vir bonus est quis?* asks the 
citizen in Horace. ‘ Qui consul ta patrum. qui 
leges iiiraque servat ’ — that is one ideal. ‘ What a 
good kind helpful man to take pity on us in this 
crowd 1 ’ exclaim the two Syracusan ladies in 
Theocritus* realistic idyP® (x^oroO Kolsrloftwoi 
du8p6s). It is a singular coincidence that Justin 
!dartyr i® brings together the same two words from 
Lk 6“^* to commend the religion of service and 
mercy to the philosophic emperor : Hreir^e W ypyiffrol 
Kal oUrlpfiovei, tbs iral i Jla^p bfiC!>p icrri ifoi 

olKTlpp,u>v, A history of the words and 

Xpv<^t6t7is in popular and later Stoic usage, strangely 
neglected by Hirzel, would show that this is more 
than a coincidence. We are in presence of a 
different ideal of the good or approved man from 

1 Db Comm. not. 1070 D. 

2IL von Ariilni, Stoieorum VeUrum Fragmtnta, Leipzig, 
lOOa-05, ifi. SO, 63, i. 40. 

3 Jb. iii. 64. ® lb. 

4 76. iii. 70 • Arist. Eth. Nie. 1188». 

« Pint, de Stoic repugn. lOiOAff. 

f Von Arnim, iii. 87. ® 76. 111. 162. 

9 Eth. Nie. 1187^ 2 ; Space faili for a history of the interesting 
idea of equity. 

10 4.<13 E ; this tuum cuiguB Is frequent in Olcero and later 
literature. 

n Horace, Odet, in. iii. 1-4. 

Oi. Hlrzcl, p. 181. 

14 XV. 7,S. 


that implied by the Grteco-Romaii theory of j^tlee 
or in the main by the righteousness of tne OT, It 
is an ideal in whioh what Renan calls bont4 
dominates. It is true that the OT fda^ 
'righteousness,* came to mean largesse or 
and that it is often also a generu synonym of 
virtue or of the qualities that find acceptance with 
God and so justify a man in His sight—the ful^- 
ment of the law lioth moral and ceremonial. But 
it also bears in relation to law and social order the 
specific meaning of legal justice between man and 
man. There are even texts which warn against 
the perversion of legal justice by pity or sympathy 
for tne poor (Ex 23® ; ci. Lv 19«, bt 1” 15®). Thw 
idea is foreign to the spirit of the Gospels, and some 
of the chief parables are directly pointed against 
it. St Paul returns to the justice of the law only 
to show its impracticability. It is impossible to 
fulfil the entire law, ceremonial or moral. In the 
course of justice none of us would see salvatioiu 
Only the freely bestowed grace of God through 
Jesus Christ can save or justify man. It does not 
belong to this study to examine Matthew Arnold’s 
contention in St. Paul and Protestantism (London, 
1870) that St. Paul’s essential meanings throughout 
are ethical, spiritual, and symbolic. We may 
note only that St. Paul’s word diKalufia, ' justifica- 
tion,* presumably came to him from the LXX, 
which 18 peculiarly rich in abstracts in -/ia loosely 
and rhetorically used in vagner meanings than 
those given to them by the classic poets and 
philosophers of Greece. Coined apparently in the 
age of the Sojihists, the sonorous abstract SiKaiutpui, 
a convenient synonym for tlie awkward rA dUaia 
e, qen.,^ meant at first a claim of right and only 
incidentally a plea of justification.® Plato and 
Aristotle sometimeg use it more precisely for the 
result of just action, as ddlKti/m is the result of 
unjust action.® The LXX employs the word scores 
of times, often in lists of synonyms, such as ‘ my 
oomraandments, judgments, and diknimnata* 
The meaning *plea of justification’ occurs, but 
not frequently or with much technical enipliasis. 
Deissmann® says somewhat too absolutoly that the 
word in St. Panl means simply ‘ acquittal’ There 
appears no philological necessity for holding St. 
Panl to a mucli more definite or consistent use of the 
word than we find in the LXX. It would seem, 
then, that the more technical moaning of ' justifica- 
tion’ must be collected from our interpretation of 
St. Paul’s theology as a whole. However this may 
be, the entire development of post-classical ethic4il 
feeling and of early Christian thought made against 
the strict legal conception of justice worked out in 
Greek philosophy and Roman law, and latent in 
the OT ideal of rigid fulfilment of the law. The 
development of modem law and the renewed study 
of the Roman law and the theology of Calvinism 
in part counteracted these tendencies. But to-day 
the literature of widest appeal is anti-legal in 
sentiment. And by invocation of the phrase 
‘ social justice ’ the philosophy of our time strives 
to abolish the distinction between justice and 
benevolence, or justice and equity, and indeed to 
suppress the idea of justice or righteousness alto* 
gether, except as edifying synonyms for the entire 
social or ethical ideal. Whether this is a genuine 
return to the spirit of Jesus or a temiiorary con- 
fusion of thought the future historian of philosophy 
may decide. 

LiTBRATURa— See the works mentioned in the footnotes. The 
topic is discussed inoidentelly in the literature on Aristotle’s 
Ethics and Plato's itepv62ie, and in the systems or histories of 
ethics or law in so fSr as they deal with the idea of justice. 
The subject is treated popularly in W. de Witt Hyde, From 
Epiourtu to Christ, New York, 1004, The Five Great PhUosth 
phies pf do. 1911. Paul Shorey. 

1 Plato, Laws, 716 B. * Thuo. i. 41 ; leoc. 121 A. 

> Of. Eth. Nic. U86e 11 4 St. PatU, Loudon, 1012, p. 145. 


13 Epist. I. zvL 41. 
^Apol. 1.16. 
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RIGHTEOUSNESS (Hindu). -i. Vedic.- 
The conception of righteouaness in the Eigveda 
finds its expression in the term fta^ the equivalent 
of the Avestan aja, which denotes primarilv the 
eosmic order, and then the order of the moral law, 
on the one liand, and of the performance of the 
saoritice, on the other. The conception of moral 
order is doubtless Indo-Iranian, and it is a fair 
conclusion from the occurrence of Arta- as the first 
clement in names of princes referred to in the Tell- 
cl-Amarna correspondence that the conception 
cannot be more recent than the 15th cent. 
and that it was developed before the Vedic Aryans 
entered India. Despite the predominantly sacer- 
dotal character of the Rigvtda^ it reveals abundant 
evidence of the importance of the conception : the 
gods themselves are not merely born of the fia — a 
conception in which physical origin may be chiefly 
denoted—but they follow the ffa iftasap) ; they 
are practisers of the jia and knowers of it 

iftajtla). Tlie special guardian of the ffa is of 
course Varima, the great guardian of morality, 
who moves about discerning the truth and the un- 
righteousness of mankind {aaiyanfU janAnam ) ; ^ 
and in a curious phrase ^ Agni is declare to become 
Yaruna when he strives for the Accordance 
with the therefore, becomes the sacrificer: 
the priest assures Agni that he invokes the gods 
without witchcraft, and otters his devotion with 
righteousness.^ Especially characteristic is the 
famous dialogue * in which YamI seeks to persuade 
her brother Yama to commit incest with her in 
order to propagate the human race. Yama’s reply 
to her pleadings is in ettect that her claims of 
advocating the right would merely lead them into 
unrighteousness of action ; to her assertion that 
their father Tva^tf had formed them in the womb 
to be husband and wife he replies by an assertion 
of ignorance of the purpose of creation, but an 
assurance of the existence of the law of Mitra and 
Yaruna, and of the current view that incest is evU. 
Righteousness is thus accordance with general 
opinion, and with this agrees its constant associa- 
tion with truth {scUya) considered as correspon- 
dence with reality. This opinion demands the 
virtues of a simple society — consideration in 
domestic relations, political loyalty, tmth in 
friendship, abstention from crimes such as theft 
and murder, and from women faithfulness in 
wedded life; not unnaturally in liymns closelj 
associated with the sacrilice much more stress is 
laid on the merits of liberality than on such manly 
virtues as courage in war. 

In Irftn speculation on the ooraate idea of aSa 
led to the deepening of the moral force of the con- 
ception and the evolution of Zoroastrianism, but 
in India the period of tlie later Sanihit&t and the 
Br&hTnanns reveals not an advance, but a retrogres- 
sion in moral outlook. Insistence on the ordering 
of the sacrilice has elevated the ritual into a sub- 
stitute for morality ; the priest who in the Rigveda 
primarily invokes the gods as a suppliant has 
oecome possessed, through a knowledge of the 
details of the sacrilice, of the power to compel the 
gods. At the same time he is exemptea from 
the moral duty, which is recognized freely in the 
Rigveda^ of seeking by his action the good of the 
sacrificer. It was, indeed, still contended by some 
that the priest was under an obligation to aim 
only at securing the desires of the sacrificer by 
whom he was employed, but the Aitareya Brdh- 
emphatically rejects that doctrine, and 
instead gives minute details of the manner in 
which by his performance of the offering tiie priest 
may ruin, if he thinks fit, the Bacrifioer in whose 
•ervice he is. Even the heinous crime of the 

1 vn. xllx. 8. a z. vlll. 6. » vii. xtxir, 8. 

4x.x. MILS. 


slaying of a Br&hman, which naturally ranks in 
the pnestly mind as almost the most deadly of 
sins, can be expiated, not by repentance on the part 
of the slayer, out by the performance of the horse- 
sacrifice with its accompaniment of the bestowal 
of enormous largesse on the ]>riestly performers.* 
Truth still remains the attribute of the gods, but 
truth is no longer simple: the gods are par 
excellence lovers of what is obscure, and for man 
as opposed to the gods the duty of speaking nothing 
but the truth is recognizea as impossible and 
equivalent to enjoining silence. 

The BrAhmmmSt textbooks of a priesthood which 
by total absorption in meditation on the ritual had 
lost touch witli the realities of life, do not represent 
fairly the development of the conception of duty 
among the people generally. This is given to us 
far more clearly in tne Gfhya- and Dharma^sutras, 
manuals of rules for religious and civil life, which 
reveal in full detail the elaborate structure of 
Indian life as it had developed from simpler condi- 
tions of the liigvedic period. Not only are the 
respective rights and duties of the four great 
classes— priests, rulers and warriors, petisants, and 
serfs — clearly laid down, though witri such varia- 
tion in detail as is inevitable iii works of varying 
date and representing different localities, but with- 
in the classes the plan of the diilerent stages of 
life is mapped out. Among many rules of no 
moral value these treatises inculcate the observance 
of all the normal laws of simple morality — truth, 
abstention from injury to the persons or property 
of others, cliarity, hospitality, courage, and devo- 
tion to duty— and threaten those who disregard 
them with pains and penalties in the future life. 
This more normal ouuook on morality is shared 
by the Upanipids. The voice of Vraj&pati in 
the thunder is interpreted as an order to be self- 
restrained, charitable, and merciful as the fee in 
the great sacrifice of life are enumerated in the 
CJihandogya Upani^ad^ asceticism, liberality, right 
dealing, attention from injury (aAuiu'd), and the 
speaking of tmth. The TaiUiriya Upani^ad* has 
a list of virtues which includes self-restraint, 
asceticism, tranquillity, truthfulness and right 
dealing, hospitality, courtesy, and duties to wives, 
children, ana grandchildren. The prince AAvapati 
Kaikeya claims ” that in his realm there is no thief, 
niggard, drunkard, adulterer, or courtesan. 

Not only, however, do the Upani^ada recognize 
and adopt current conceptions of morality, but 
they provide for the first time a reasoned basis for 
moral action by the doctrine that a inuii’s place in 
life is determined by his former deeds — a principle 
which at the same time serves as a rationale of the 
rigid class-divisions of Indian society. In its 
purest form, associated with the name of Y&jna- 
valkya,^ the doctrine is rigidly one of rebirth on 
earth after death in a station depending exactly 
on a man’s previous deeds, but already in the 
Vpanimds'^ this idea is blended with tlie doctrine 
of rewud in heaven or punishment elsewhere ; and 
in this form, with variations in detail, the con- 
ception becomes part of the general Hindu belief. 
Hut no criterion of righteousness is suggested, 
though among those condemned to an evil fate 
in the Chhdndogya are expressly included the 
murderer of a Br&nman, the aeliler of the teacher’s 
wife, the drinker of spirits, the thief of gold, and 
the man who associates with such sinners. The 
reason for the omission of any inquiry into morality 
is the extreme intellectualisiii of tlio Upani^ads, 
which are concerned beyond everything else with 
the determination of the nature of existence, and 

1 ^tapatAa BrdhmavM, xiii. v. 4. 1. 

s Urhaddratufoka Upani^ad.y. 2. 

* ill. 17. * i. 9. ® Chhdndogya Cmnifod, V. xl. 6. 

s Brhaddranvdha Upaniyad, in. li. 18, iv. iv. 4fl. 

7 Dthaddraj^yakat vi. 11. ; Chhdndogya, v. x. 
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regard as the highest aim the merger of the in- 
di^dual soul in the absolute spint {hrahnutnV 
which is to be brought about by an act of intel* 
leotual insight. The possession of moral qualities 
is not innonsistent with the attainment of such 
insight, and the later Upanifodt make a deter- 
mined effort to reconcile the claims of ordinary 
life with those of philosophy by the development 
of the ideal of the four diranuMt or stages of life 
through which a member of the three higher classes 
in tlie community should in theory pass— a youth 
of learning as a brahmaehdrin, a middle age of 
performance of social obligations as a householder 
(arhastha), a period of asceticism as a dweller in 
tne forest {vdna.^rastha), and a final resort to the 
life of a wandering beggar [snnnydsin) who has 
resigned all connexion with worldly things. This 
scheme, however, is clearly a compromise ; the 
necessity of passing through the first two stages, 
and the distinction which it is sought to draw 
between the second two in such texts as the Jdbdla 
and the A^rama Upani^adSf are not laid down in the 
older texts, in which there is apparent a tendency 
to contrast the search for the true knowledge witli 
all earthly interests and to regard the attitude of 
the seeker as essentially one of renunciation of all 
terrestrial concerns. In the Kau^ltald Upani^ad^ 
is even enunciated the non-moral doctrine that 
knowledge of Indra, who is declared to be truth, 
prevents retribution for parricide, matricide, the 
slaying even of an emb^o, or theft; but this 
doctrine is isolated in the (jpani^ads. 

2. Post-Vedic. — Though later in its records 
than the Vedic period, Jainism reveals to us a 
form of belief which was evidently widely spread 
in the period of the early Upani^adSt though these 
texts Qo not adopt it as completely satisfactory. 
The doctrine of Mah&vlra in effect appears to have 
been little more than a definite enunciation and 
stereotyping of the principles which were practised 
by those who had concluded that the true happi- 
ness was to be found in renunciation of all earthly 
attachnients. Of the five great vows which form 
the basis of the system the first four forbid the 
taking of life, the speaking of untruth, the taking 
of anything not given, and sexual enjoyment — all 
rules for 'v^ich Br&hmanical parallels and proto- 
types are present; and even in the fifth, the 
forbidding of any attachment to any worldly 
object, though Mahfivira may have adopted it in 
opposition to the duty of liberality preached by 
the Brdhmanasy there is nothing but a consistent 
carrying out of the principle involved in the first 
four rules. The rationale of the commands is 
clearly the doctrine that the soul is defiled by all 
contact with the things of the world, and that the 
ideal is to free it from such contagion. In essence 
the doctrine is purely egoistic ; in practice, how- 
ever, it has been found possible to convert the 
Jain tenets into a basis for active philanthropy, 
which can be reconciled with the doctrine of 
Mah&vlra by the argument that such philanthropy 
is the most sure method to secure for the soul that 
freedom from misery which it is its essential aim 
to achieve. 

In Brahmanism itself a more successful effort 
is made in the Bhagavad-Giid to find a positive 
basis for the practice of virtue. In general the 
MahAhkdrata in its popular philosophy leans 
decidedly to the school of renunciation, and incul- 
cates that indifference to the things of the world 
which enables King Janaka to contemplate with 
calm the possibility* of the destruction of his 
capital Mitnilfi.* But the GUd^ amid all the con- 
fusions of its semi-pantheism and its semi-theism, 
remains true to the doctrine that it is essentially 


1 lU. 1. 

* JfoAdt&draea, 


3 Of. O. Franks, W£KM xx, (1006J 852 ff. 
XII. clxxviU. 2. 


man’s duty to carry out without desire of reward 
the obligations of his station in life, which is 
enunciated by Kripa when he sees Ariuna unwilb 
ing to commence the attack on the host of the 
Kauravas at Kuruk^etra. A positive basis for the 
performance of duty of a non -egoistic character is 
provided by the doctrine of the unity of the uni- 
verse in the Uvara; he who sees the Uvara as 
pervading all things cannot be guilty of injury to 
them, for such action would mean injury to 
himself as identical with the I^vara*— a view 
which is not open to Jainism, in which there 
is no bond of unity between one soul and another. 
The good which one does to another, on the doc- 
trine of the Gitdf is done directly to oneself through 
this community of existence, while Jainism cannot 
recognize such action as valuable without serious 
modification of the essential basis of its renuncia- 
tion of activity. 

Neither the more formal philosophy nor the 
doctrine of faith succeeds in providing a more 
satisfactory doctrine of righteousness than the 
Gltd. ^ To Sankara the ormnary world, and its 
virtues and vices alike, are unreal, and release 
from transmigration is attained not by virtue, but 
by insight into the fundamental unity of the soul 
and the brahman. Works cannot produce this 
insight, which exoterically is deemed n gift of the 
I6vara, but which in reality cannot be ascribed to 
any cause whatever, as it lies beyond all causal 
conceptions. While, however, Sankara makes it 
clear that works are not the cause, nor the 
necessarv preliminary, of enlightenment, he 
readily finds a place for them as serving normally, 
tliougn not essentially, to counteract hindrances 
which might otherwise impede the appearance of 
the saving knowledge ; and in like manner the 
observance of the rule of the diramas is a normal 
renuisite for the seeker after truth. The essential 
inuifference of morality, however, appears in the 
position of him who has attained in this life the 
consciousness of release {jivanmukta) ; no acts of 
his after this attainment have any concern for him, 
for the doctrine of the fruition of action (karman) 
ceases to apply to one so enlightened. The logical 
consequence, that evil deeds may with impunity be 
performed by the enlightened man, is expressly 
recognized by the Veddntasdra of Sadananda, 
whicn even contemplates* the possibility of the 
jivanmukta resorting to the use of such unclean 
food as a dog might eat. Even in the exoteric 
doctrine works have no great value ; morality and 
worship produce only temporary rewards in heaven 
and favourable rebirth on earth, and no attempt is 
made to evolve any principle by which value can 
be ascribed to different classes of works. Nor is 
any other system more effective in inculcating 
rignteousness : the Piirva-Mimdmsd develops to its 
logical conclusions the doctrine of the Bi'dhmanaa 
which sees in the sacrifice the only source of future 
gain ; the Sdhkhya proposes for its end the purely 
intellectual recognition of the distinction of the 
souls from nature ; the Yoga aims at effecting this 
by processes of abstraction which are indifferent to 
morality; and the interests of the Nydya and 
VaHesika are logical and metaphysical. 

As little as the philosophies can the schools of 
hhakti find place for the development of a doctrine 
of morality. Among many differences in detail, 
Vai^navas and Baivas alike, as well as the minor 
sects! place morality and good works merely 
among the means of cultivatmg hhakti, and rank 
them no higher than ceremonial observances of all 
kinds: good deeds are inadequate to produce 
bhakti, and similarly the possessor of b/uikti is 
removed from other considerations. The logical 
outcome of these doctrines is the Tantric ritual, 
ixiii.27f, •taw. 
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in which, in conscious opposition to the normal 
standard of morality, the use of meat, involving 
the violation of the rule of ahimsdt the drinking 
of liquor, and promiscuous sexual intercourse are 
UB^ as means of securing that unity with the 
deitv which is the final aim of the svstem. 

The philosophical systems ana the popular 
religions thus set before them the ideals either of 
intdleotual insight or of a mystic and ecstatic 
union with the deity ^ and neither could make any 
progress in developmg a theory of morality or in 
distinguishing morality from ceremonial observ- 
ance. Hence the devmopment of customary law, 
as reflected in the numerous Smriis and Nibandhast 
reveals no distinction between ritual and morality ; 
the topic of penances is expanded almost without 
limits, but the sins to be expiated are as often 
ritual omissions as moral defects, and no discrimina- 
tion is even attempted between them — a condition 
of thought natural enough in the Erdhtnanat, but 
strangely stereotyped in India. Not only, how- 
ever, nad morality to suffer from competition with 
ritual ; the rich and attractive Niti literature, 
which is the source of books of so universal an 
appeal as the PaUchatantra and the Hitopadeia, 
oiten in its rules of conduct enunciates the purest 
morality, but places alongside of such precepts, 
without consciousness of inconOTiiity, rules of 
polity and practical expediency of doubtful or not 
rarely of positively immoral character. 

Litbraturb.— F or the Vedlo period lee J. Muir, Original 
Samkrit Texti, London, 1884 ; H. Zimmer. Auindmhtt 
Herlin, 1879; A. A. Macdonell, Vedie Mythology 
i^GlAP iii. 1), StranburjL 1897 ; H. Oldenberg, DU Religion 
de* Veda^ Berlin, 1894 ; M. Bloomfield, The Religion of the 
Veda^ New York and I^ndon, 1908 ; S. Ldvl, La Doctrine du 
eacrijUe dane les SrdhmaxM,^ Paris, 1898 ; P. Deussen, The 
Philofophy of the UpanUhads, Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1906. For 
Jainism see H. Jacobi, Qaina Sdtrat^ pt. i. [SRE xxii.], 
Oxford, 1884 ; J. G. BuhletjOn the Indian Sect 0 / the Jainae^ 
Eng. tr., London, 1903 ; A. B. Latthe, An Jntroa. to Jutntfm, 
Bombay, lOOfi: U. D. Barodla, Hiet. and Literature^ Jainiem, 
do. 1909; Mirachand Lilaahar Jhaverl, The Firet Prin- 
ciples of the Jain Philosophy, London, 1010; H. Warren, 
Jainism in Western Garb, Madras, 1912 ; Mrs. S. Stevenson, 
The Heart of Jainism, London, 1916 ; Jagmanderlal Jaini, 
Outlines of Jainism, Cambridge, 1016. For Hinduism gener- 
ally see B. W. Hopkins, The Religions of India, London, 
1896 ; A. Barth. Religions of India, Eng. tr., do. 1882; 
P. Deuaaem Das System des FeddnCa, Leipsig, 1883, it %«me»ne 
Geseh. der PhilosophU, i. iii., do. 1008; F. Max MiUler, Six 
Systems of Indian Philosophy, London, 1809 ; R. Garbe, Die 
Sdrpkhya-Philosophie, Leipzig, 1894, tr. of Bhagavad-CMA, do. 
1906 ; R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaisynoism, Saivism, and Minor 
Rsligious Systsms(**OIA P iii. 6), Strassbiirg, 191S. 

A. Berrikdale Keith. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Jewish). - i. General 
connotations. — The connotation of the term 
* righteousness ’ (pny and npix} varies with the differ- 
ent epochs embraced in the literature of the Jews. 
To discuss the question of what acts, motives, 
intentions, cereuionies, symbols the Jew desig- 
nated as falling into the category of righteousness, 
or as helping to bring it about, is to pass in review 
a host of cardinal Jewish theological teachings on 
all kinds of allied themes in all their developments 
and ramifications from the earliest days of the 
OT down to the latest spiritual product of the 
modernist Jew, viz. Liberal Judaism. In the OT 
alone the root piv, counting all its inflexions, 
occurs over 600 times ; and, over such a large space 
of time as the OT covers, it is impossible to assume 
that the term always stood for the same ideas to 
the various successive writers who used it. The 
Mislmaic, Talmudic, and Gaonic branches of 
Jewish literature, although admittedly dealing 
largely witli legalistic lore, nevertheless contain a 
oonsiderable element of theological matter— far 
more than the Christian theologian is prone to 
give them credit for ; hence, as is inevitable, the 
term crops up there with great frequency and 
assumes a new set of meanings in accordance with 
the then prevalent Jewish views on life, death, 


duty, religion, and God. The modieeval Jewish 
philosophers, as followers of either Aristotle or 
rlato, aimed at placing the ideal Jew and the ideal 
Judaism in quite a new setting unknown to the 
unphiloBophical Jew of the earlier periods, and 
righteousness with them came to assume a new set 
of connotations. In the religious movement which 
arose among the Polish Jews of the 18th cent., 
and which has existed down to the present day 
under the name of * ^asidism,’ the leading eccle- 
siastic is invariably called the {gaddik, ‘ right- 
eous one* or ‘saint’), and, as one of his chief 
qualities is an ability to work miracles, it is clear 
that further meanings have from time to time been 
imported into the term in question. 

a. In the early Pharisaic and Rabbinic literature. 
—Throughout the whole vast realm of the Rabbin- 
ical literature the ‘righteous’ man, the is 
hidged by one invariable norm— conformity to the 
Tdr&h. Righteousness is an unintcrnipted series 
of loving and loyal obediences to the mizwdth of the 
TCrfth. These mittodth, or ‘ precepts,’ are 613 in 
number, according to the calculation of the Rabbis, 
who held that it should be the aim of every man 
who aspires after righteousncKs to come as near as 
ssible to the carrying out of these 613 precepts 
th in letter and in spirit. The Tdrftli was looked 
upon as a divine embodiment on earth. Expres- 
sions like ‘Tdrfth,’ ‘God,* ‘Holy Spirit,’ are often 
used interchangeably in the Talmud and Mislinfth. 
To love the Tdrftli with all one’s heart and to cleave 
to it with all one’s might was tantamount to the 
highest and closest communion witli the Deity 
which was possible to the saint. Such was the 
ideally righteous life. This exaltation of the 
T6r&h into the apotheosis of all righteousness is 
already hinted at in £c 12’’, but grows more ap- 
parent in much of the Pharisaic literature of pre- 
Talmudic tiroes, notably the hook of JubiUesKnH 
the Psalms of Solomon. Thus, Psalm xiv. of the 
latter work, after alluding to ‘ them who walk in 
righteousness in His commandments,’ * stimmarizes 
by saying : * He has given us the Law for our life ; 
and the saints of the Lord shall live thereby for 
ever.* To the minds of the liabbis the highest 
type of righteousness is that evinced by what they 
called the gaddtk admUr (‘complete saint’), the 
class who in Snabhath, 65a, are styled mekild- 
dfishim, ‘sainted ones,’ i,e. ‘they who fulfil the 
whole T6rfth from its first letter (Aliph) to its last 
(Tftv).* The Tdrfih was the embodiment of Judaism, 
the first and last word in earth and heaven, pos- 
sessing notliing superfluous or unimportant. The 
world was actually called into l)oing through the 
instrumentality ot the Tdrfih, and, should the .Jew 
ever reach so low a pitch as to lay aside the Tdrfih, 
then will the cosmos he broken up and revert again 
to its primeval state of chaos. 

As has already been hinted, the degree of right- 
eousness possessed by a man is dependent upon, 
and corresjMmdB to, the degree of his conformity to 
the Tdrfih. The latter situation involves far more 
than a mere theoretic attitude of mind or heart. 
It means much more than verbal or mental assent 
to this or that dogma. It comprehend.^ tlie whole 
domain of human thought, character, and action. 
Man must not be content with merely following 
out the rigid letter of the law, a ritual holiness 
tied down to a lxK>k. His ideal must be a righteous 
living, which can be brought about only by a long- 
cultivated process of selt-sanctification. In the 
Jewish view, man can never he, he can only be- 
come, righteous. To speak of ‘Pharisaic self- 
righteousness’ is to falsify the general trend of the 
Rabbinic ethics. Righteousness was a high peak 
which the Jew must, during his whole lifetime, 

1 See Syriac version in J. Rendel Uarrif, The Odes and Psalms 
of Sdonum^ Cambridge, 1911. 
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patiently and painfully climb. It is an infinite 
toski an endless striving. With each achievement 
there comes the need lor a higher achievement ; 
the summit reached only discloses to the eye farther 
summits to he reached and surmounted. With so 
high a standard in view, it is no s^rise that the 
Rabbis, as we see from many indications throughout 
the Talmud and MidrAshim, were none too quick to 
accord the title of * righteous * to any hut the most 
unquestionably approved. Richteousness was the 
exception rather than the rule ; hence the mere 
fact of the existence of om right^us man at some 
time or some place niiglit work an unexpected 
salvation for the world. Thus, T.B. Ydmd, 386, 
says : * One righteous man can ensure the existence 
of the world * (based on Pr 10-* ‘ but the righteous 
is an everlasting foundation,’ as well as on 1 S 2^ 
‘ He will keep the feet of his saints ’). The same 
Talmudic passage, quoting Gn * And God saw 
the light that it was good,^sav8 that * good * refers 
to the rigliteous man ; and that the meaning is : 

* God determined to let the world’s light exist h^ 
reason of the merit of the righteous man who is 
unalloyed good.’ ^ The same rarity of righteous- 
ness, and its inoonmarable prowess when found, is 
expressed in T.B. Sukkdh, 46a : * There are never 
less than 30 righteous men at anv given period for 
whose sake the world escapes aestruction.* But 
the world must exist. It is God’s world, and He 
willed it. Only through it can the divine purpose 

* which rolls through all things* he realized. 

Hence, with a glaring inconsistency which is often 
so characteristic of Talmudic ethics, the Rabbis 
declare, in a more generous vein, that the reason 
for the continued existence of the world is the fact 
that it is always being replenished by a succession 
of righteous men in every generation. * No sooner 
is one righteous man removed from the world,* says 
T.B. 386, *than he is succeeded by another 

righteous man as good as he ; for thus Scripture 
says : ** The son luso ariseth, and the sun goeth 
down ” (Ec P).' But there is one supreme pitfall 
on the road to righteousness, one mortal enemy 
ever lying in wait to entrap the wonld<be right- 
eous man in its snares. This is tlie yezer ha-ra' 
('evil impulse*), whose challenge calls forth the 
most strenuous efforts on the part of its would-be 
victim. No righteousness is possible until this 
innate dragmnf^down impulse in man is subdued 
and scotched. But the genuine man of righteous- 
ness cannot but be the final victor over tliis wild 
beast within him, seeing that, as the Rabbis said 
(T.B. ^dgtgah, 16), 'God created the evil impulse 
and also its antidote, viz. the T6r&h.’ The right- 
eous man is he who is, par excelUneet saturated with 
Tdr&h and thus possesses within himself the instru- 
ment for dealing the deadly blow to the assailant. 

3. Pauline and Rabbinic views compared.-— The 
Christian theologian, reared on the polemics of 
Paul and his bitterly hostile denunciation of the 
T6rAh as that through which * cometh the know- 
ledge of sin * (Ro 3**), -will probably be not a little 
astonished to notice the guif which jawns between 
these cheery Rabbinic characterizations of theever- 
open door to the attainment of righteousness and 
the despairing pessimism of the Famine description 
of the ho|>eless sinfulness of all flesh, of man’s com- 
plete bondage to sin (which is increased rather 
than decreased by the Tdrfth), and hence his utter 
inability ever to execute righteousness-^-oxcept by 
^uite another method, viz. a warm and living faitn 
in Jesus Christ. ' Fulfil every jot and tittle of the 
Tdr&h,* say the Rabbis in effect, ' and thus you will 
become a saint.* *No,* says Paul, ‘not only is it 
vain and profitless to try to adopt such a course, 
but it is also wrong, because the more loyal you 
are to the TOrfth, tne worse man do you become.’ 

1 See RMhi, ad toe. 


To the Jewish scholar familiar with the theology 
of his own race the whole argumentation of Paul 
about righteousness, law, faith, and grace is as 
unacceptable as it is unintelligible. 

'No Rsbbinie Jew,' isysO. G. Monteflore. 'oonid ev«r hsve 
•ocepted the force, or the argument, of that seventh chapter [of 
the jBpistle to the Romans]. For It was precisely the Law 
which to his mind enabled him and all others to attrin to any 
measure of hnman goodnees* (JttdoUm and St. /*aul, p. 108). 
Or, as another modem writer haa said. ' That the Torah was not 
such as Paul represented it to be Is a statement which is 
true, both positively and negatively. He ascribed to it a char- 
acter which it did not possess, and he left out of his descri^on 
features which it did possess, and which were essential to It ' 
(R. Travers Herford, Pharisaism, p. 104). 

As a matter of fact, one is inclined to endorse 
Montefiore’s view that Paul, living at the time he 
did, could not have been ifamiliar with what is 
generally understood by the Rabbinic position, and 
therefore onght not to ue regarded as a responsible 
exiK>nent or critic of it. No Rabbinic Jew was 
ever worried, as Paul was obviously worried, by the 
thought that real righteousness was unattainable 
by him. seeing that the demands of the Law are 
tw muitifarions to be ever fully met by any one ; 
nor is there any trace in Rabbinic literature of a 
distinction between * righteouBness of faith * (Ro 4^’) 
and righteousness of works. Where there are 
works m the Rabbinic sense, there must be faith, 
seeing that the prime motive to the execution of 
works was the invincible belief in the divine origin 
of the T6rfth, which is the revelation of God’s will 
and the means for securing salvation to mankind ; 
and such a belief must presuppose faith in the 
existence of a God, the simplefaitu such as Abraham 
possessed and which gave him the title to right- 
eousness and a claim to the honour of all men. 
Faith and works together make up, for the Jew, 
the real as well as the ideal life, tne life of right- 
eousness before God. The guide to such a life is 
the Tdrfth, whose mnltifarious precepts the aspirant 
after righteousness has to fulfil botn in letter and 
in spirit, but not in the way in which Paul (either 
consciously or unconsciously) travestied it when he 
spoke of the physical impossibility of any one 
obeying so buraensome a c^e. For, according to 
S^re, 183a, ‘even the truly righteous are notwholly 
without blame because they too may have com- 
mitted some minor transgressions (aberoth kdloth),* 
It was the honest striving after ri^teousness that 
the Rabbis really had in mind. The seeker after 
the realization of the ideal of righteousness must 
resolve to order his life in the way leading to it. 
If he kept himself up to the same unswervingly 
high level, fulfilling the precepts of the T6r&n 
' through love and joy of soul ’ (T.B. Sdtah, 31a ; 
T.B. SKabbdth, 886), then this very scheme of life 
was righteousness — no matter what occasional 
minor lap^ oooarred in between. Even granted 
that the Rabbinio Jew may occasionally have felt 
the pain and pang of the consciousness of a duty 
omitted here and a duty omitted there, what was 
this in comparison with the ineffable rapture of 
what the Raobis termed Hmhdh shil mizvdh (' the 
joy of a precept fulfilled*)— a joy which inevitably 
DTonght in its train other joys of other precepts 
fnlfilTed, thus making life an unbroken exercise in 
the joyous search uter a true union with the 
Divine through a righteously-ordered life ? It is of 
those who have attained this pitch of righteousness 
that T.B. SukJM, i6b, says, *Th^ behold the 
Sh*kh!n&h as in a clear mirror.* They are the 
righteous who, as is said in T.B. 17a, 

will in the future life ' sit with their crowns upon 
their heads, delighting in the splendour of the 
Divine Presence.* To quote a phrase from Lazanis, 
Ethica of Judaism, nghteousness is ‘unlimited 
aspiration joined to unlimited capacity to reach 
higher and ever higher stages 01 Mhievement’ 
(pt. ii. p. 280). Paul’s haunting dread of the 
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constant danger of an intervening lapse plays no 
I>^ whatsoever in this Rabbinic programme of 
right^usness sought and attained. His picture of 
Rabbinic Judaism is marred by its total ignorance 
of the Rabbinic doctrine of divine grace. The 
effort after righteousness is helped and encouraged 
by heaven, and this because of the very fact of 
man’s frailty, because of the very fact that man’s 
liability to err is so well within the divine ken. 
*Let man but sanctify himself only a little,’ runs 
a favourite Rabbinic belief, *and then God will 
help him to sanctify himself much.* As a famous 
Jewish theologian of the 18th cent. (Moses ^ayyim 
Luzzatto, 1707-47) has put it : 

* Whnt man has it in himsolf to do is to porsevere in the 
pursuit of the true knowledge of the Dlnne and in a wisely- 
ordered conutancy in holiness ot action. God will be his guide 
on this path which he essays to tread, shedding Ills holiness 
upon him and keeping him holy. In the result, his upward 
striving will surely come to fruition by this very fact of his 
constant clinging to the Highest, seeing that the obstacles 
which nature puts in his way will be removed by the help and 
support given him from on High. It was this that King David 
meant vujen he said, “ No good thing will He withhold from 
them that walk uprightly ° (Fs & 4 D)' Yithdrimt 

Amsterdam, 1740, ch. xxvi.). 

Jewish theolo^ looked ui>ou Jews never as a 
series of isolated units, but always as one consoli- 
dated body, a community, a nation, an indivisible 
entity, shot through with one paramount ideal- 
righteousness before God. Hence it follows that a 
lim of righteousness on the part of the individual 
Jew must always involve consideration for the 
wellbeing of others. Once dissolve the communal 
cx>hesiveness, and the communal holiness dis- 
appears. It is probably owing to some such con- 
ception as this tnat the term 'righteousness,* 
came, in the Talmud, to moan * charity * or ‘ alms- 
giving ’—a meaning which has remained in popular 
use among the J ews down to the presen t day. The 
Qur’iin, it will beremeinliered, uses a similar word, 
from tlio common Semitic root, to denote ^alms- 
mving’— an undoubted borrowing from Judaism. 
Aimsgivins is righteousness, because thereby does 
Jew help Jew to sustain himself and become one 
more servant of Goil. 

When a«ked by Tinnius Rufus ; ‘ Why does your Ood, being 
the lover of the nee<ly, not Himself provide for their support?,* 
K. Akiba r<mlied : * Hy charity w'ealth is to lie made a means of 
salvation ; God, the Father of both Uie rich and the iK>or. wants 
the one to help the other, and thus to make the world a house- 
hold of love* (T. B. Bdbka Bathrd, 10a, quoted by K. Kohler 
in JE iii. 668^, s.v. * Charity and CharitaUe Institutions).' 

4 . The sufferings of the righteous ; their destiny ; 
their influence on the world.— As one of the corner- 
stones of Rabbinic theology is the doctrine of 
divine retribution— that God rewards those who 
keep His commands and punishes those who trans- 
gress them— it is onl^ to be expected that the 
question of why the righteous suffer should crop 
nj) w'ith fronnency and find many attempted solu- 
tions. The Rabbis developed no systematic philo- 
sophy on the subject. Varying opinions are ex- 
pressed in the Talmud and Midr&shiin — opinions 
echoed and shared with very little modification of 
the originals by the mediaeval Jewish theologians 
and philosophers— but these are tentative and ex- 
perimental, invested with no dogmatic binding 
importance. Yet it is true to say that they all 
cluster round one fundamental assumption which 
certainly is a prominent and dominating dogma 
of Rabbinic and later Jewish thought generally, 
viz. tlie reality of a future life. The present world 
and the world to come are indissolubly linked 
together. They are mansions of one and the same 
house. Death, to the righteous, is merely a passing 
from one life to another ; therefore their sufferings 
in the present life ought really to give us no occa- 
sion for surprise or question, oecause in all prolia- 
bility a joyous recompense awaits them m the 
Beyond. Sorrow here will be joy there. Nay, the 


greater their sorrow in the present existence, the 
surer is their abounding happiness in the existence 
which 'eye hath not seen.^ The righteous mmt 
suffer here, because suffering is the one portal 
through which they are enabled to reach out to the 
final inheritance of heavenly bliss which their good 
works have earned for them. Illustrations of tnese 
teachings are the following : 

In T.B. Qtddu$hin^ 40b, R. EUezor b. Zudok 8a>8 : ' To what 
may the righteous be likened in this world ? To a tree which 
stands on clean soil but one of whom* bmn(;hes inclines towards 
an unclean spot. Cut the branch away and then the whole.tree 
stands upon cleanliness. In the same way, God brings pain to 
the righteous in this world in order that they may inherit the 
world to come, as it is said, “Though thy beginning was small, 
vet thy latter end shall greatly increase " (Job 87).’ The analog' 
iietween death and the lopping off of one branch of a tree — ^the 
tree still remaining practicallv in its entirety— is a particularly 
liappy one because it so well brings out the idea of the life here 
and the life hereafter as one continuous unbroken whole. In 
T.B. UftrdyMht 10, R. Na^inan b. Uab Hisda discourses thus: 
‘What is the meaning of the words in Kcclesiostcs yi* “Tliere 
is a vanity which is done upon the earth ; tiiut there be just 
men, unto whom it happeneth according to the work ot the 
wicked ; again, there be wicked men, to whom it happeneth 
according to the work of the righteous ” t The meaning is this ; 
EtK:lcBiastes wants to tell us that happy are the righteous whose 
reward in this world is like the reward of the wicked in the next 
world (t.s. evil). Woe to the wicked whose reward in this world 
is like the reward of the righteous in the next world (t.e. good).' 

Another aspect of the same train of theological 
thought ia presented by the many Rabbinic asser- 
tion.s alxint the deathlesaness of tiie righteous. 

'The righteous even when dead are called living,* says a 
passage in T.B. B*r&khOiht 18a ; and the slaiemeut is supported 
by a Biblical text. 'They are like lost pearls of great price,' 
says T.B. MfgiUaht 16a, Most only to their owner. They arc 
not really lost, because they exist somewhere— and In all their 
original preciousness and beauty. ' All these views are disti nctly 
mirrored in ch. iii. of the Apocrypha] Wisdom of Solomon. It 
is only * in the sight of the unwise * that ‘ they seemed to die,' 
but In reality ' their hope is full of immortality ' and, * having 
been a little chastised^ on this mortal earth, 'they shall be 
greatly rewarded* and Ood will find them ' worthy tor himself.* 

Invested with so inimitable a sanctity, it is no 
wonder that the righteous nhould nhed a spiritu- 
ality over their surroundiiigs —a spirituality which 
is helpful and uplifting to others generally. The 
Zdhdr elaborates this theme repeatedly. 

'Come and see what Qod does on behalf of the righteous, for 
although punisliment is divinelv decreed upon the world, it is 
held back for their sake and does not come,' runs a ZOh&ric 
comment (on On 41^). 'The righteous are the foundation and 
mainstay of the world,’ says another Zdh&ric passage (on On 
4li«). 'They create peace in heaven and peace on earth and 
thus unite the bridegroom to the bride,’ runs a third (on On 
41 W), deeply tinged with erotic mysticism ; whilst a fourth (ib.) 
tells of the great worth of the righteous in so far as they ' draw 
goodness down from above in order to do good to us and to all 
the universe.' 

Quite in keeping with these sentiments are the 
Talmudic sayings to the effect that the coming of 
tiio righteous into the world means an inllux of 
light and glory into the world (T.B. San/iec/rffi, 
ll3a), and that the death of the righteous works 
atonement for their peo})le (T.B. Kdtan, 

28a; TanAUmd, A/Uire il/d/A, 7). GlimpseH of a 
wide universalist conception of this citicacy of 
righteousness are alfurded by the Rabbinic com- 
ment on Is 26* ‘Open ye the gates, that the 
righteous nation which keepeth truth may enter 
in ’ : it is not the righteous Israelite that is here 
referred to, but the righteous nation, any people 
among whom righteousness resides (^S’l/ra, ed. 1. H. 
Weiss, Vienna, 1862, ch. 13). There is a similar 
comment on the words, 'This is the gate of the 
Lord; the righteous shall enter into it’ (I’s 118*^) 
—not priests, Levites, or Israelites, hut the right- 
eous, though they be non- Jews {iiifrat hr. cit.), 

K. Views of the mediaeval Jewish theologians. 
— The host of textbooks and manuals on ethics 
and philosophy produced by the brilliant Jewish 
literary men of tlie Middle Ages— notably those of 
the Spanish- Jewish school ^^ich fiourished from 
the 10th to the 15th cent.— all adopt conformity to 
the TOrah as the norm of righteouHness. The in- 
terpretation of righteousness as given by the old 
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Talmudic masters was upheld and reiterated by 
those moralists and theologians, with, however, 
many an added variation in obedience to the 
demands of the changed conditions of Jewish life 
as well as out of a desire to bring the ideal of 
Jewish conduct more and more into line with the 
prevalent philosophy of the day. Typical illustra- 
tions are afforded by Babya ibn Pakudah (who 
flourished at Saragossa in tne first half of the 11th 
cent.) and Moses Maimonides (v.v.). That the 
ideal righteousness was attainable only by an un- 
swerving loyalty to the Law was to Ba^ya an in- 
contest^le truth. But Babya, like his somewhat 
younger contemporary Solomon ibn Gabirol (q.v.), 
was an adherent of the Neo-Platonic mysticism, 
and the picture that he gives in his famous work 
(Duties of the Heart) of the roads leading to the 
attainmont of righteousness is tinged witn many 
an idea borrowed from non-Jewisn sources. In 
fine, Babya envisaged Rabbinic righteousness from 
the standpoint of the ^neral culture in which he 
was himself steened. Maimonides was an Aris- 
totelian. Rigid d^matist as he was in his insist- 
ence upon the old Talmudic prolamine of the real 
and ideal life of righteousness, it is fairly obvious 
to every student of his writings that the picture 
that he had in his mind’s eye of the Jewish saint 
and follower after righteousness was a compound 
of Rabbinism and Hellenism. One has a lurking 
suspicion that Maimonides’ man of righteousness 
would have been a somewhat unintelligible char- 
acter to a Rabbi of the Talmudic epoch. 

6. Hasidic interpretations of rignteousness.— In 
the 18th cent, a new religious movement known 
as ^asidi8m (* pietism’) arose among the Jewish 
masses in Poland — a pantheistic movement in 
which the mystical element in Judaism, the teach- 
ings of the Zdhdr and the jb^abbillA generally, over- 
shadowed and largely crushed out the ceremonial 
and ritualistic formalism belonging to Rabbinic 
Judaism. The spiritual head of each ^a8idic 
community was known as the ' righteous one,’ 
whose claims to the possession of righteousness on 
quite a superlative scale were based upon the 
peculiarly mystical connotation given to Uie term 
' righteousness ’ in the ZCfulr, Earth is an exact 
pattern of heaven, and lietween the * upper * world 
of the Deity and the ‘lower ’world of humanity 
there is a constant and unbroken intercourse. 
This intercourse, in its intensest sense, can be 
called into being only by the ecstatic prayers of 
the p‘^y, the man who wields real influence with 
the Divine Source of all life, the man whose 
prayerful ‘righteousness’ enables him to become 
a sort of mediator between God end the ordinary 
folk, bringing down to them from on high not only 
spiritual bliss but also material help, miraculous 
cures from disease, good luck in commerce, family 
joys, and such like. To select for special esteem 
a ‘man of righteousness,’ and to look upon him as 
a power able to bring heaven down to earth, argues 
a truly noble conception of Judaism’s mission and 
function. But tb e movement unfortunately carried 
in itself the poison which proved its undoing. The 
desire to reach an ecstatic state of mind in prayer 
came often to be stimulated by artificial means, 
such as the excessive drinking of intoxicating 
liquors. Moreover, the p'^nj; would often seek to 
impose upon the credulity of his public by unjust 
claims to the possession of latent ^wers ; and the 
gifts in money and kind which would come to him 
nrom an adoring clientele could not but exercise 
upon him a demoralizing influence and serve to 
bring the whole institution into disrepute. Still, 
the has survived down to the present d^ in 
many a Qasidic community in E. Europe. Mjwv 
a one has left behind him an honoured name and 
an honourable record ; and among no sect of the 


Jews was relirion more a matter of life and death 
than among the disciples of this particular branch 
of Jewish mysticism. 

7. In modern Judaiim.>-In modern times the 
‘orthodox* follower of Judaism finds his ideal of 
righteousness in a self -adaptation to the standards 
ofliving and thinking inculcated in the Tdrfth as 
interpreted by the great Rabbis of the Talmudic 
ages. Such a self- adaptation grows obviously 
more and more diflicult— and hence more and more 
rare — with the flow of time and the consequent 
changes in social and political standards. Modem 
* Reform’ Judaism and modern ‘ Liberal’ Judaism 
iq.v.) lay great stress on the vital necessity of 
making every allowance for these inevitable de- 
velopments and changes in the thought and out- 
look of the Jew. The general science and theolo^ 
of to-day as well as the dominant critical theories 
of the nature and authorship of the Bible obtain 
a large meed of acceptance among these Jewish 
‘modernists,* thus causing them to make many a 
breach with the old ‘orthodox’ ideal and materituly 
altering their standards of Jewish religious values. 

liiTBRATURS.— P. Wober, SyaUm dir altiynagogalen paUii- 
tiniiehin TheotogU. Leipzig, 18S0 ; J. Wellhauzen, Igraelituche 
und jUdiiche Qeichichti^ I)erlin,1901 ; S. Schechter, Studies 
in Judaism, Philadelphia, ISOS ; R. Smend, Lehrbuch der AT 
Jteligwnsgeschiehte^j Freiburg i. B., 1899; S. R. Hirsch, The 
Nineteen Letters of Ben Utiel, tr. B. Drachman, New York, 
1809: M. Lazarus, The Ethics of Judaism, ir. Henrietta 
fizold, Philadelphia, 1000-01 ; F. C. Porter. ‘The Yecer HarA,‘ 
in Yale Biblical and Semitic Studies, New York, 1001: Morris 
Joseph. J udaism as Creed and Life, Tx>nclon , 1908 ; I . Rlbogen, 
Die Religionsansehauungen der Pharisder, Berlin, 1004; R. 
Travers Harford, Pharisaism, London, 1912 ; G. Friedl&nder, 
Rabbinic Philosophy and Ethics, do. 1012; C. G. Montefiore, 
Judaism and St. Paul, do. 1014 ; E. Benamozegh, Israi^'l et 
Chumanite, Paris, 1018; JE, s.vv. ‘Bight and Righteousness,* 
‘Saul of Tarsus.* J. ABELSON. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS (Muhammadan). - Al- 
though righteousness— comprising faithfulness to 
one’s pledges, loftiness of character, and Hincerity 
towards oneself and others— -was a wide-spread and 
highly esteemed quality among Oriental peoples, 
it does not occupy a very important place m their 
ethics. Indeed, in the scholastic ethical treatises 
of the Hellenistic and Neo-Platonic school — e.y., 
the fine Persian work of Na§ir al-Din Jiisi, tne 
Akhlaqi-N&^ri — we find that righteousness be- 
comes merged in justice, which is divided between 
the idea of the ' tempering’ of feelings and passions 
so as to preserve tne golden mean between two 
extremes and that of social justice, which belongs 
to political philosophy. On the other hand, in an 
ethical treatise of tne ascetic type, like the Dustdn 
of Sa’adi, righteousness is passed over in silence, 
either as a virtue that is too elementary to require 
discussion or as being too cold and uninteresting 
for the sentimental mysticism of the ^flfis. H istory , 
anecdotes, and proverbs, however, as well as the 
stories and appreciations of travellers in the East, 
furnish much information on the subject of right- 
eousness. 

In the Qur’&n there are some important passages 
directed against certain disciples whom Munammad 
terms ‘ hypocrites.’ These people called themselves 
MusaJmans, but were treacherous, and wavered 
betiveen the different parties. Their attitude 
aroused the indignation of the Prophet, and called 
forth some sayings of striking psychological interest. 
He reproaches them for continuing to consort with 
the unfaithful. 

* “ We sre believen,” they fay, but when they go aside with 
their devils [the adversaries of the Prophet] they say to them, 
“ We are with you ; we were but mocking these others ! *' * i 

These are the people who wait to see the turn of 
events. 

*If the victory be yours from God, they say, “Were we not 
with you ? “ And if sucoess goes to the unbelievers, they say to 

iQwfdn, U. 18 . 
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tham, ''Have we not aervedyou agalnit the believers? " . . . 
They waver between the one and the other, belonging really to 

neither.' t 

The Prophet condemns them severely : 

* Verily the hypocrites are in the lowest depths of bell>fire, 
and thou shalt not find for them a help.* * 

Most of the great personages In Muslim history 
have been men of upright character. The first 
khallfah (lit. * successor* of Muhammad), Abfi 
Bakr, received a surname which shows how much 
his uprightness was appreciated and the great 
importance that was attached to this quality. He 
was called al-siddUft ‘the righteous one,* ‘the 
upright one,* ‘ the sincere one." Celebrities of an 
opposite character are the exception in Islam. In 
tne earliest times we might mention Mu*&wiyyah, 
a clever politician but a man of crafty disposition : 
and, in modem times, Muhammad 'All, who smilea 
on reading Machiavefli and said, ' Is that all T* 

The proverbs offer some good formulas : 

' Truth has abandoned me, and I have no Inn((er a sincere 
friend *— a lament which recalls those ol the Psalms : ‘ When 
truth arises it scatters falsehood.’ * 

They also contain some subtle psychological 
remarks : 

' The unjust man gives nothing to anyone without getting 
double in return.' * 

The fine collection of anecdotes called the Mas- 
tairnf contains interesting allusions to sincerity, 
probity, and righteousness : 

* If you say " yes ” about something, do It, for the word " yes ” 
constitutes a debt which is obligatory on welMwrn souls.’® 

This work quotes Aristotle on the merit of telling 
the truth : 

' Tlie finest discourse, according to this philosopher, Is that in 
which the orator expresses himself frankly, and from which the 
audience receives benefit.’ ® 

At the same time, the author of the Mmta^raf 
does not carry the love of justice and truth beyond 
certain limits. There are times when the practical 
spirit gains the ascendancy : 

' To be Just towards some one who is not just ’ may have dis- 
advantages. 'In this case the unjust measure will be the 
better course.’ ? 

And farther on he raises a point in casuistry which 
recalls the famous disputes of the Jesuits and the 
Jansenists. 

' It is said,’ he writes, * that lying is laudable when its aim is 
to reconcile persons who have quarrelled, and that truth is 
blameworthy when it carries prejudice.’® 

He gives this opinion as interesting, but takes no 
side. 

If we turn to the accounts of historians and 
travellers, we find numerous passages in praise of 
the righteousness of Orientals, especially of the 
peasants and nomads. This virtue in them is 
connected with the ancient patriarchal traditions. 
Let us give two or three passages at random. 

'The Arab*,’ says A. de I^amartine, 'carried reiipect for 
hoepitaiity to the point of superstition. Their most irreconcil- 
able enemy found shelter, security, and even protection as soon 
08 he succeeded in touching the cord of their tents or the hem 
of their wives' dress. They were brave, generous, heroic. All 
the virtues, even all the tenderness of chivalry, unknown in 
Europe until later, had passed into their customs from time 
immemorial.’® 

Baron d’AvriU® cites the modimval romance of 'Anfarii and 
the travellers Niebuhr and Quarmani. on the fidelity of the 
Arab Bedawin in the matter of hospitality. In 'Aniar a young 
shepherd takes a horseman into his cave to shield him from 
the pursuit of his enemies. These arrive and demand that he 

r ive him up. The shepherd says : * Withdraw forty cubits and 
shall make him come out.* He then changes clothes with the 


1 Qttf ’dn, Iv. 140, 142. 2 Ih, Ir. 144. 

® O. W. Freytag, Arabum proverbia, Bonn, 1838-48, ill. 107. 

4 lb. p. 888. 

® AUMottairnf^ tr. 0. Bat, 2 vols., Paris and Toulon, 1890, 11. 


« Ih. p. 767. 7 P. 488. 8 P. 762. 

S JEftst. ds to Tutquitf Paris, 1864-66, 1. 10. 

10 VAralM eorUemporaine. Paris, 1808, pp. 128-181. 

11 y. Ohauvin, Bioliographit de» mivret araben, Li^ge, 1892- 
1009, ill ; Antar, a Bidousm Romance, tr. T. Hamilton, 4 vols., 
London, ISIO-OO. 


man and makes him flee. The hostile Arabs, rec(^ixing the 
stratagem, admire the fidelity of the shepherd ana let him go 
free. 

An Englishwoman, Mrs. Hortestet, who has written a very 
interesting account of her adventures at the time of the Sepoy 
rebellion, praises the integrity of the Musolui&ns of India, and 
relates how her elephant-driver, although himself a Musalrnkn, 
hid her so that she might escape the rebels.^ 

Such examples might be multiplied indefinitely. 

LmRATiTRa— See the works mentioned In the footnotes. 

B. Carra dk Vaux. 

RIGORISM.— X. Early phases.— In its philo- 
sophical sense the term ‘ rigorism ’ is applied to that 
form of ethical idealism which rates reason as the 
dominant power of the moral life, to the exclusion 
or subordination of the element of sensibility. 
Rigorism is thus the ethics of reason. The roots 
of rigorism lie far Imck in early Greek philosophy, 
notably in the naturalistic Cynic and in the tran- 
scendental Stoic schools. By the Stoics especially 
was rigoristic theory developed. The moral rigour 
of Christianity came to be widely embodied in the 
discipline ana demands of the various monastic 
orders. As thus applied, rigorism stands in oppo- 
sition to laxity. Monasticism (q.v.), as a system, 
is founded on a profession of rigour. In the East 
Basil the Great did much to promote ascetic strin- 
gency and disciplined monasticism within the 
Church. But, in spite of rigid regulations, Eastern 
laxity in morals grew. In the West the great 
Benedictine system soon came to absorb all the 
monachism of that region. It maintained a rigor- 
ous discipline, but was more practical and Jess 
contemplative than the monasticism of the East. 
Ascetic rigour assumed a dualistic view of the 
world (see art. Asceticism [Christian]) ; matter 
and spirit were to it incompatible. Its fault was 
to rest content with a negative ideal. The rigours 
of overstrained asceticism often passed into self- 
indulgence or were attended by spiritual pride 
and fanaticism. The Middle Ages were marked 
by the rigorous poverty of St. rrancis and the 
fanatical scourgings of the Flagellants (^.v.)— a 
strange externalizing of the doctrine of penitence. 
The moral experience of the monastic liie came at 
length to be lairly well represented in the ‘ seven 
deadly sins * and in the significant presence of the 
moral lassitude, inertness, and discontent which 
were summed up in the word ‘accidie’ {q.v,). 

a. Janseniat asceticiim.— Rigorism was applied, 
in the 17 th cent., to the Port Royalists as a byword 
from the outset of their history. They were called 
‘ ligorists ’ l^ecause, at the Port Royal des Champs 
establishment, life was very simple and austere, 
and free from the grave laxity which had invaded 
the cloistered life. The term ‘ rigorist,’ however, 
came to stand for a Jansenist. Jansenism (^.v.) 
in its piety, which was of an ascetic rigour, stood 
over against the worldly spirit of Molinism {q.v.). 
The increasing hold of Jansenism, and the power 
of the Port Royal press, led to firm persecuting 
measures against the rigorists. Pascal, says Vol- 
t.aire, * was intimately connected with these illus- 
trious and dangerous recluses.*® Pascal {q.v.) 
sought an ethical valuation of his ascetic rigour in 
the strength brought to man through mortincation 
of las pride and desires, carrying his view, however, 
to an extreme. The Protestant view of mortifi<!a- 
tions was only that of their being a means in the 
warfare against the flesh, but not in themselves 
meritorious. The rigorism of Christianity is dis- 
solved in the love which is the fulfilment of the 
law. 

3. The Kantian view.— In modern times rigorism 
is chiefiy associated with Kant (^.v.), who used it 
to denote an ascetic or anti- hedonist view of ethics, 

1 Barr, qf Mrt. HorUiUt, an JSnglish Lady, in the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857, Persian autograph ed., Teheran, 1867. 

2 SibeU de Louie XlV., p. 868. 
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The rigoriHin of Kant, however, was by no means 
without lapses of momentary character in hedon* 
istio and utilitarian directions. The happiness of 
others could he to him an end which was also a 
duty. But, speaking generally, the rigorism of 
Kant rejected from the outset every hedonistio 
reference as a motive to morality, which must 
he free of every cudmmonistic taint or trait (see 
artt. Eud;«monism, Hedonism, Utilitarianism). 
This initial rigorism proved somewhat one-sided 
and extreme, since a certain happiness or satis- 
faction is the natural result of the fulfilment in 
morality of all the highest instincts of man. Great, 
no doubt, was the service rendered by the rigorism 
of Kant, in making the moral inde})endent of 
empiric motives of utility and of all externalities, 
and in basing it on reason, whose demands are 
unoonditionally^ obligatory and universally valid. 
But his conception of reason, however just in this 
connexion, was too abstract and formal, too isolated 
from feeling and desire ; hence it lacked the force 
which should have belonged to it. The basis of 
his rigorism was too narrow and subjective, and 
non-percipient of the concrete character and rela- 
tions of reason. Such an idealism (q.v.) was too 
transcendental, and lacking in vital elements. Its 
merit lay in its form ; its defect was in its content, 
from which sensibility hod been quite shut out. 
Hence the Kantian rigorism has had to be trans- 
formed by later idealists, as by Hegel, T. H. Green 
£. Caircf, and others, from the standpoint of 
organic connexion. 

liiTiiUTDRB.— Th« Hlstorlei of Greek Philosophy of A. StSckl 
Qfainz, 1888), A. H. RIttor niamburg. 18^58), B. Zeller 
^bingren, 1 866-48), W. Wlndelband (Amnlch, 1894 W. Burnet 
^ndon, 190^ A. W. Bonn (do. 188S), et<% ; B. Caird, The 
Evolution TMolom in the Greek Phil(mpher§t QUuNrow, 1904, 
voL 11. chs. zvil., xviil. ; E. V. Arnold, Roman IRoieUm, (jam- 
brl^e, 1911 ; the Church Histories of J. A. W. Neander 
tr., London, 1860-68), C. R. Hagtnbach (Leipzig, 1870-87), C. A. 
Haso (do. 1877X W. Moeller (Eng. tr., London, 1899-1900X 
J. C. Robertson (do. 1B74-76X etc. ; A. Hamack, Orundriw 
der RogmengeechiehUt Freiburg, 1889, 1905,4 tr. B. K. Mitchell, 
Outlinee of the Hitt, of Dogma, London, 1898 ; A. Domer, 
Qrundriee der Dogmengeechiehtr., Berlin, 1899: W. Wundt, 
Bthik^, Stuttgart, 1892, bk. li., tr. M. F. Washburn, London, 
1897; P. Paulsen, Syetem der Ethilfl, Berlin, 1804, tr. F. 
Thllly, London, 1800: Voltaire, Siiele de Louie jr/v., eh, 
xxxviL (QSuvree eompUtee, xxL [Paris, 1784] 844-380) ; Pascal, 
Lettree provinoialee ; K. Bornhauaen. Die Bthik Paeoale, 
Giessen, 1907 ; I. Kant, Die Religion xnnerhedb der Qremen 
der bloeeen Vemur^t, Kbnlgsherg, 1794, and other works; j. 
Lindaay, Studies in European Philosophy, Edinburgh, 1909, 

<*. XV. James Lindsat. 

RIGVEDA. — See Literature (Vedio and 
Classical Sanskrit). 

RINGS.— See Reoaua, Charms and Amulets. 

RITSCHLIANISM.-I. Libbof Bitschl,-^ 
Albrecht Benjamin Ritsohl was bom in Berlin in 
1822. He studied theology in Bonn, Halle, and 
Berlin (1839-44). Unsatisned by the mediating 
theology (Nitzsch, MUller, Tholuck), he felt the 
influence of Hegel, and, without beaming fully 
a Hegelian, he attached himself to the school of 
Baur. After six weeks’ military service and a 
term at Heidelberg, he went to Tubingen, where in 
1846 he issued his first writing, Daa Evangdium 
Marciona und daa kanonischa Evangelium dea 
Lukaa. His defence of the theory of the depend- 
ence of Luke’s on Marcion’s Gospel gave great 
Batisfaction to Baur. In 1846 he passed his exam- 
ination as a licentiate in theology at Bonn, and 
soon after became a privatdocent. His monogri^h 
on the origin of the Old Catholic Church {Vie 
Entetehung der altkatholiaehen Kirehe, Bonn, 
1850) showed that he was forsaking his old teacher ; 
and the breach, which took place in 1856, was 
made public in the second edition of this work in 
1857. In 1852 he had become an extraordinary. 


and in 1859 he became an ordinary, professor ; he 
removed to Gfittingen in 1864, where he lectured 
not only on Biblicid subjects, but also on dogma- 
tics, ethics, and symbolics. Calls to Strassburg 
and Berlin were refused by him, and he died at 
Gottingen in 1889. 

Ritachl’s fame as a theologian rests mainly on 
his book, Die chriatliche Lehre von der Bechtjerti- 
gung und Veraohnungt published at Bonn in three 
vols., 1870-74, 2nd ed. m 1882, 3rd in 1888, 4th in 
1895-1902 (an unaltered reprint of 3rd, cheap ed. 
in 2 vols. in 1910). In the first volume (Kng. tr., 
Critical Hist, of the Christian Doctrine of Justifica- 
tion and BeroncUiationt Edinburgh, 1872) he 
gives the history, in the second the Biblical 
material, and in the third (Eng. tr.. The Christian 
Doctrine of Justification and Eeconeiliationt Edin- 
burgh and New York, 1900) the constructive 
statement. Less noted, but still valuable, is his 
Gesch, dea Pietiamus, 3 vols., Bonn, 1880-86. 
Lesser works are h's lecture on Christian perfec- 
tion, Ueber die christliche Vollkor.imcnheitf G5t- 
tinjjen, 1874 ; Unterricht in der chriatlichen Be- 
ligion, Bonn, 1876, a summary, difficult to under- 
stand, of his system (Eng. tr. by A. T. Swing in his 
Thcoloqy of Albrecht Ritschl), end Theologie und 
MctapnyaifC, Bonn, 1881 (a defence of his epistemo- 
logy). Lectures and essays were collectea in two 
volumes {Gesanxmclte Aufsiitze, Freiburg, 1893-96) 
^ his son Otto, who also wrote his Life {Albrecht 
Uitsehla Leben, 2 vols., do. 1892-96). 

Only after thirty years’ activity as a teacher did 
Ritschl bomn to gather a school around him in 
1875; and from 1881 onwards he was exposed to 
the cross-fire of criticism from orthodoxy and 
pietism on the one hand, and from liberalism on 
the other. In his treatment of the problem of the 
Old Catholic Church be asserts in op(K>sitlon to 
Baur the essential unity of the attitude of the 
apostles to Christ, the insignifioance of Jewish 
Christianity for, and the dominant influence of 
Gentile Christianity on, the development of Old 
Catholicism. His attitude / pietism is unsym- 
athetio: and yet he succeeds in showing its 
istorioal siraificance, while maintaining that its 
merits have oeen exaggerated, and that it did con- 
tain reactionary Catholic elements. Even this 
work has the characteristic excellence that he 
seeks to ^t to the root of doctrines and institu- 
tions in living piety. His influence as a theologian, 
however, does not rest on these works, but on his 
discussion of Justification and Beconciliationt which 
contains an exposition of his dogmatic system. 

11. Theology of jB/tscbl.— Ritschl’s position 
may be fixed in relation to that of Kant, Hegel, 
ana Schleiermaoher on the one hand, and to 
physical science and literair and historical criti- 
cism on the other. While he aliared Kant’s 

S ractical tendency, as is shown in the prominence 
iiat he gives to the Kingdom of God as one of the 
foci of the ellipse to which he compares Christianity, 
he does not accept the subordination of religion to 
morality, but strives to assert its independence. 
His reaction against Hegelianism is seen in his 
rejection of speculative theism, his condemnation of 
the intrusion of philosophy into Christian theology 
in ecclesiastical dogma, and his antagonism to 
religious mysticism as a philosophically determined 
type of piety. The emotionalism of mysticism too 
is unooDgeDial to him ; and, while according a 
lace to emotion in reli^on, he yet doee not follow 
chleiermacher in making feelmg the distinctive 
feature of religion, or in emphasizing dependence 
as its characteristic relation, as he lays stress 
rather on the assertion of personality over against 
nature. By his theory of value-judgments he 
seeks to ward off the intrusion of the prmciples or 
the methods of science into the realm of religion 
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as well as the dominion of philosophy there. Al- 
though trained in the school of Baur and for a 
time an adherent, he does not fullv recognise the 
transforming influence on theological niethotl 
which literary and historical criticism exercises 
and cannot out exercise. In throwing all the 
weight that he does on historical revelation, be fails 
to recognize how much its supports in the literary 
records have been exposed to attack by this 
movement. 

Kitschrs system may be described by four 
characteristics: (1) religious pragmatism, (2) philo> 
sophical agnosticism, (3) historical positivism, and 
(4) moral collectivism ; and, even if we caipiot 

resent the whole content of his teaching in the 

iscussion of these features, we shall emphasize 
what is distinctive of it. 

I. Religious pragmatism. — {a) Definition of 
religion.-— Vfd must first of all examine his defini- 
tion of religion. He refuses to make it dependent 
on morality or to mix it up with metaphysics, and 
claims for it a realm of its own. He wrote before 
the modern branches of knowledge — religions 
psychology and the comparative study of religions 
—had proved how universal and necessary a func- 
tion or mankind religion is ; and doubtless, had 
he been influenced by these disciplines, his defini- 
tion would linve been more objective and less sub- 
jective. Unlike Kaftan, who attempts to define 
the common element, Ritschl, on the ground that 
such a definition would be too vague, seeks to 
determine the common tendency in religion, what 
in some religions may be so rudimentary as to tie 
scarcely perceptible and can he detected only 
because it is seen more fully developed in other 
religions. 

‘In sU relijflon,* he Bays, ‘the endeavour Is made with the 
help of the exalted apiritual power which man adores, to solve 
the (contradiction in which man fliuls himeeif as a part of the 
natural world, and as a spiritual personality, which makes the 
claim to rule nature.' ^ 

He recognizes an inteHectual facUir in religion. 

* The relixious worid'View In «ill iU kinds has the aim, that 
man in some degree distingulHlms himself in value from the 
appearances which surround him and from the oiK-rations of 
nature which press in on him. Ail religion is interpretation of 
the course of the world in whatever compass it is recognized— 
in the sense that the exalted spiritual powers (or the spiritual 
power) which rule in and over it, maintain or conflmi for the 
personal s^drit its claims or its independence against the limita- 
tions 1)y nature or the natural operations of human sociiety.'^ 

As regards this world-view, he is altogether 
pragmatist. 

‘It can be shown regarding all other religions, that the 
knowledge of the world, which is made use of in them, is not 
constituted theoretically without interest, but according to 
prn<?ticftl ohjecrtH.’S 

This position the most recent thought supports ; 
it is now generally admitted that religion does not 
primarily gratify intellectual curiosity, hut satis- 
fics practical necessity. In it man seeks some good 
for himself, however he conceives it (goods, good- 
ness, God) by aid of the gods (or God). RiUchl’s 
definition of the good is, however, too limited, and 
accords with a temporary phase rather than a 
permanent feature of human thought and life. 

(6) The ideal religiun.—T\\Q tendency of all 
religion is completed in Christianity as the ideal 
religion. 

* Christianity is the monothoUtic, completely spiritual, and 
etiilcal religion, wliich, on the basis of tlie life of its Founder as 
redeeming and as esfabliMhing the Kingdom of God, consists in 
the freedom of the children of God, indudes the impulse to <x>n- 
duot from the motive of love, the intention of which is the 
mond organisation of mankind, and in the Klial relation to God 
as well as in the Kingdom of Ood lays the foundation of 
Ueis^ness.'^ 

The ideal more than comjiletes the tendency ; the 
spiritual element of the filial relation to God and 

1 ReMertigung wid Venohnung*, ill. 189, Eng. tr., p. 199. 

3 /&., Eng. tr., p. 17. * Ji. p. 188, Eng. tr., p. 196. 

* Ib. p. 13 f., Eng. tr., p. 18. 


the ethical element of the motive of love go beyond 
the removal of the contradiction between man’s 
knowledge of himself as a spiritual pei*sonality and 
his sense of his dependence on (as part of) nature ; 
and yet, in working out bis system, Ritwhl gives 
prominence to the consciousness of dominion over 
the world as resulting from the confidence in God’s 
universal providence which the assurance of God’s 
forgiveness of his sins brings to the child of God. 

(c) Doctrine ^ $in . — While he represents redemp- 
tion and the Kingdom of God as the two foci of 
the ellipse of Christianity, in his conception of 
redemption an inadequate estimate of sin and its 
consequences results in an insuificient emphasis on 
the cancelling of the guilt and the deliverance 
from the power of sin ; and accordingly his repre- 
sentation of the Christian salvation does not corre- 
spond with what has been most distinctive of the 
evangelical type of Christian experience. Ho 
denies the doctrine of original sin, and regards sin 
os pardonable because due to ignorance ; and yet 
he allirms the reality of guilt as disturbing the 
relation of man to God, and of the sense of guilt 
as the feeling which corresponds to tliis fact. The 
standard for the judgment of sin is not a primitive 
lerfection of man, or even an absolute law of God, 
mt the historical purpose of God, the Kingdom of 
God, of which sin is the contradiction, and to 
which the totality of the sins of mankind may be 
regarded os a rival rule in history. Tliere is no 
present wrath of God against sin ; it is only a 
luture possibility— the resolve of God to end the 
existence of those (if any) who finally oppose 
themselves to His Kingdom ; there is, therefore, 
nothing in God corresponding to man’s fear of His 
judgment or man’s view of the evils of life as God’s 
punishment of sin. God can and does pardon sin, 
BO long as it is iterance — i.e. so long as God’s 
purpose is not finally rejected. 

(a) View of forgiveness . — As is the view of sin, 
so also is the view of forgiveness. While there is 
no hindrance either in Gocj or in man to forgive- 
ness, God is moved to forgive men— i.c. to restore 
their filial relation with Himself- by His intention 
to establish the ethical community of men, or the 
Kingdom of God on earth. This forgiveness (or 
justification, for Ritschl identifies tl»e two) coiiios 
to men in the w'ork of Christ as the Founder of the 
Kingdom of Goil. Ho maintained llis religious 
unity with God through all tests and trials of it 
even unto death ; and the relation to God, thus 
maintained, He reproduced in liis eoininunity. 
This common good the individual believer makes 
Ilia own by faith, lieing dependent both logically 
and historically on the coniiiiunity (to this point 
we must return in dealing with Kitsch I’s moral 
collcctivisiij). Reconciliation, as the removal of 
man’s distrust and hatred of God, and not as any 
change in God, is consequent on forgiveness or 
justification. The believer has reached the cer- 
tainty of salvation only when, eonscicnis of his 
relation to God in Christ as justified and reconciled, 
he is also conscious tliat liis relation to the world 
has changed ; and dominion over has taken the 
place of dependence on the world. In his exposi- 
tion of Christian experience Ritschl thus returns 
to his starting-point in the tendency which he 
finds common to all relimons. 

Much had to be relecteil which has hitherto been 
regarded as essentially Christian, in order that this 
conception of religion might be coiisistontly main- 
taineci throughout the presentation of Christianity. 
One-sided os it is, it can be understood os a rejec- 
tion of and opposition to naturalism, which reducse 
man to an insignificant result of the cosmic evolu- 
tion, and even as a recoil towards the Kantian 
exaltation of moral personality from an absolute 
idealism, which makes the inaividual man but a 
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moment in the evolution of the Idea or Spirit. Ae 
the heart makes the theologian, so the theology 
of Ritschl reflects his independent, vigorous, even 
aggressive, personality. 

2. Philosophical araosticism* — This religious 
pragmatism — this suDordination of cognition to 
conation, of the interpretation of reality to the 
practical purposes of man, the maintenanoe of his 
own personality despite nature’s ohallenge— results 
in, and so explains, the second characteristic of 
his theology, viz. its philosophical agnosticism. 

{a) PJuinomenalism. — The speculative interest 
must be repressed, and the practical must doniin* 
ate. Ritsclil cares to know only what he needs to 
know. The attitude is similar to that of Confucius, 
who declined to discuss the subject of spirits or of 
the future life as not immediately useful. An 
individual peculiarity here betrays itself as well as 
a reaction from the extremes of Hegelian specula- 
tion. About Ritschrs metaphysics (in fact onij 
epistemology) we need not concern ourselves, as it 
is really an afterthought, and not the basis of his 
system. His philosophical attitude may be veir 
briefly indicated. It is at bottom a phenomenal- 
ism, which, while not denying the reality of the 
noumena, and even asserting that the noumena are 
apprehended in the phenomena, refuses, though 
not consistently, to pass from the empirical appre- 
hension (the Vorstellung) to the rational concep- 
tion (the Begriff) of reality. He is ever trying to 
arrest theological inquiry when it passes from the 
phenomenal to the noumenal. Inconsistently he 
deduces the phenomenon, the Kingdom of God, 
from the noumenon, the love of Goa ; but consist- 
ently he permits theology to discuss only the 
phenomenon, the work of Christ, and tries to stop 
its coarse before it reaches the noumenon, the 
person of Christ, although, it must be added, not 
quite effectively. 

(6) SpmUativfi theism rejected , — Unlike Schleier- 
macher, in whom mystical and metaphysical ele- 
ments blended, Ritschl throws all the stress on 
the experience of the moral personality. He is 
not less opposed to pantheism than to naturalism 
or materialism ; ana over against both he sets a 
definite personal monotheism, which, however, he 
rests on an exclusively religious basis (with an 
inconsistent lapse to a moral argument), rejecting 
entirely speculative theism either as incompetent 
to deal at all with the problem or as offering only 
a solution which is irrelevant for Christian faith ; 
for his mind wavered between those opinions re- 
garding the question whether philosophy could 
or could not reach any conception of God. In 
denying the competence of philosophy to reach a 
world-view, he not only had the whole history of 
philosophy against him, but he could not even 
maintain nis owti position consistently, for he did 
attempt philosophically to defend Christian mono- 
theism against ^th pantheism and materialism ; 
and he aid seek to show the inadequacy of the 
theistic arguments. His polemio against specula- 
tive theism was carried much farther than his 
purpose to defend the Christian idea of (Jod 
against speculative modifications required, and 
than the truth in the matters in dispute justified. 
Further, he himself, in arguing against Strauss 
for a personal God, asserted the rational principle 
in ])oth tlie cosmological and the teleological 
arguments. 

* A law [Genetz], a thing posited [QmUtes],’ he eaye, 'points 
back the understanding to the positing [getzenden] Spirit and 
Will, the moral order of the world to a law-giving [getetz- 
gebenden] and purposefully guiding Author.*^ 

While in tlie first edition of his great work Ritschl 
accepted the argument for the existence of God in 
KanVs Critique of Judgment ^ and maintained that 

1 Reehtfertigung und V(r8ohnung*t UL 210, Eog. tr., p. 2S1. 
Observe the play on words. 


* the aoc^tanoe of the idea of God is not a practi- 
cal belief but an act of theoretical knowledge,* ^ 
in the third edition he concluded the same argu- 
ment with the contradictory statement : 

"Thii sooepUncf of the ides of Qod Is. m Kent observes, 
preotioel faith, end not en act of theoretloiu knowledge.' * 

His inoonsietency is due to conflicting aims. Dis- 
trusting philosophy, and desiring to assert the sole 
claims of faith, ne yet wantM theology to be 
regarded as a science, and not to be ignored by 
philosophy. Refusing the alliance, he tried to 
ward on tiie antagonism of philosop^. 

{c) Theory of value-judgments. the state- 
ment just quoted he adds : 

‘If, aooordlngly, the oorrespondenoe of Ohiistlanlty with 
reason is hereby proved, it is always with the reservation that 
the knowledge of Ood finds expresnon in another kind of judg- 
ment than that of the theoretical knowledge of the world.' > 

Here he gives his alternative solution of the 
problem of the relation of philosophy and theology, 
reason and faith. There need be neither alliance 
nor antagonism ; there may be neutrality. Even 
if philosophy and theoloi^ be both competent to 
deal with tne doctrine of God, their conclusions 
need not be put in rivalry or conflict, because due 
to the exercise of different mental fnnotions upon 
one object. Thus we come to the well-known, 
but much misunderstood, theory of value-judg- 
ments. 

To meet a common objection, it may be affirmed 
at the outset that the value-judgment is not less 
true, and is not meant to be taken as less true, 
than the theoretical judgment ; it is just as much 
a judgment about reality, and not illusion, as is 
the other. The distinction between the two kinds 
of judgment Ritschl expresses as follows : 

' Now to lesk thi difference in the sphere of the subject, I 
recall the double way In which the spirit further appropriates 
the lensatione excited in it. These are determined in the feel- 
ings of pleasure and pain, according to their value for the ego. 
On the other hand, the sensation is m the representation Judged 
in respect of its cause, of what kind it is, and what is its rela- 
tion to other causes.’^ 

The first way of regarding an object— its relation 
to, and value for, the sell— yields the value-judg- 
ments ; the second- its nature and relations— the 
theoretical judgments. As, however, even in 
knowledge there is, and cannot but be, interest, 
we must distinguish between accompanying and 
independent value- judgment.?. In science we have 
the former, in religion the latter. 

' Independent value-judgments are all perceptions [Erkmnt- 
ninee] of moral purposes, or hindrances to such purposes 
[Ziveokwidrigkgitm], in so far as they excite moral pleasure or 
pain, eroeciwiy ae they set the will in motion to appropriate 
good [Outer] or to protect itself against what is contrary.' 
Not only are moral Judgments value-judgments; so also are 
religious. * Religious knowledge moves in independent value- 
Judginonts, whicTi refer to the {losition of man in regard to the 
world, and excite feelings of pleasure or pain, in which he 
either enjoys his dominion over the world accomplished by 
God's help, or grievously feels the lock of the help of Qod for 
that end.' ^ 

Religious value-judgments are concerned not 
with individual feelings, but with the universal 
relation of man to God as helped by God to gain 
dominion over the world; they are not merely 
subjective as feelings are, but objective— i.e. true 
for all who stand in this relation to God. What 
is true in the theory is that moral and religious 
judgments are conditioned by personal character 
and experience, unlike the theoretical judgments, 
in which methods of reasoning, common to all 
sound minds, are applied to data of perception 
apprehended by all sound senses. The pure in 
heart shall see God. If a man will to do tne will, 
he shall know the doctrine. Although Ritschl’s 
unguarded statements of the theory offer some 


1 P. 102. > P. 214, Eng. tr., p. 224 f. 

t Th. p. 214, Eng. tr., p. 226. 

4 Ib, p. 104, Eng. tr., p. 203 f. 

> lb, p. 106, Eng. tr., p. 206. 
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juBtlfication for the charge, the theory does not 
necessarily involve an intellectnal dnalism—that, 
the nhiloBOphically tme mkrht be the theo- 
logically talse, or vice versa. The unity of all 
truth must be maintained, and it must be our 
endeavour so to unify our knowledge as to 
approach that unity as closely as we can; and 
Ritschl was wrong in attempting to arrest the 
process. But this does not exclude our recogniz- 
ing that different methods of knowledge are neces- 
sary for different objects. The use that Ritschl 
made of the theory to prevent the thoroimh intel- 
lectual interpretation of the objects of Christian 
faith is to be condemned — not the theory itself. 
Religion by its very nature is concerned with ulti- 
mate reality. Its quest can end only when the 
eternal God is its refuge and underneath are the 
eternal arms; and therefore to use a theory of 
religious knowledge to shut up faith within the 
phenomenal, and to shut it out of the nonmenal, 
IS to deny it its full and abiding satisfaction. In 
religion the value of the object for the subject 
may be the starting-point, but its goal can be the 
assurance of its reality, and its harmonious rela- 
tion to the totality of reality; s.y., Christ loses 
His value for faith as God, if there lingers the 
doubt, and there lacks the assurance, that He is 
God in reality. 

{d) Ecclesiastical Rejecting the aid of 

philosophy on the one hand, and limiting the 
scope of religious knowledge to value-judgments 
on the other, Ritschl is necessarily opposea to the 
method of ecclesiastical dogma, in the first 
volume of his great work he gives an account of 
the historv of the doctrine, and dissents not from 
results only, but also from methods ; in the third 
volume he criticizes as he constructs. It is 
Harnack, however, who in his Doamengeschichte* 
(3 vols,, Tubingen, 1909, Eng. tr., Mist, of Dogmas 
7 vols., London, 1894-^) has most fully carried 
out the Ritschlian condemnation of ecclesiastical 
dogma. Into the details of this criticism it is not 
necessary for the present purpose to go. 

(e) The doctrine of Christ . — An instance, but a 
crucial one, of the application of the Ritschlian 
method is the doctrine of Christ. Here we can 
test most thoroughly its adequacv as aii interpre- 
tation of Christian faith. The place that Ritschl 
assigns to Christ in the Christian religion puts 
it beyond doubt or question that he means to 
affirm the divinity of Christ in reality and 
truth, although as a value-judgment, i.e. on the 
basis of Christian experience. His criticism of 
ecclesiastical dogma is very severe ; and ho intends 
to affirm that Christ is divine even more ade- 
quately and correctly than it has done. Whatever 
W'e may think of his result, w'e must assume this 
intention, if we are to do him justice. He modi- 
fies the current teaching about the work of Christ, 
from which, he insists, we must start in dealing 
with the person in four respects; (a) he puts 
personal vocation for office ; (/3) he lays stress on 
the likeness of the Founder and the members of 
the Christian community on the ground that 
*what Christ is for us must be verified in the 
transfer of His worth to us*;| ( 7 ) consistently 
with the prominence that dominion over the worhl 
has in his conception of Christian life, he subordin- 
ates the priestly (or God ward) and the prophetic 
(or manword) function to the kingly ; (j) instead 
of assigning the three functions to dilterent periods, 
he insists that there is a continuity in the exercise 
of all the threti in the state of humiliation and of 
exaltation. The perfect fulfilment, in doing as in 
suffering, of His vocation yields us the ethical esti- 
mate of His person. His vocation being what it 
is, the revelation of God to man and of man to 

1 Rechtf^rtigung und Vmbhnung^ lil. 806, Eng. tr., p. 418. 


God, i,e, wholly within the mutual relation of 
God and man, the religious valuation inevitably 
follows on the ethical in the predicate of His 
divinity. He who in all respects jperfectly realizes 
the relation of God to man and of man to God is 
God. As He in His vocation identifies Himself 
with God, 80 God in His mind and will identifies 
Himself with Him. 

*Ths personal purpose of Ohrlst tor Himself has the same 
content as is included in God's purpose for Himself, which 
Christ knew and willed as such : ana accordingly He as the 
bearer of the divine purpose tor self is in anticipa- 

tion known and loved by Qod.' ^ 

Even although He brings men into the same rela- 
tion to God as He holds Himself, He nevertheless 
in our religious estimate of Him as God is unique. 

'As He as the Founder of the Kingdom of Ood, or ae the 
bearer of the moral dominion of Qod over mankind, is the 
Unlnue One [Bimige] in comparison with all othere who have 
received from Him the same final determination [Zweekbestim- 
munp], BO is He that Being [Grosse] in the world in whose self- 
end U(^ makes His own eternal self-end in an ori|Hnal manner 
operative and manifest, w’hose whole activity in His vocation 
accordingly forms the content of the complete revelation of 
Qod present in Him, or in whom the Word of God is a human 
person.' * 

So far many theologians would heartily go with 
Ritschl, but he bids them stop here. Christ is 
given to men as the Revealer of God that they 
may believe in Him ; and this faith in Him can be 
disturbed only by vain attempts to offer a scientific 
explanation of His relation to God His Father. 
That the theolodan cannot arrest his inquiry at 
this point Ritsclu himself shows by going beyond 
it at a later stage of his discussion. The reasons 
for which the predicate of divinity may be ascribed 
to Christ are; (a) His ^ace and truth, (/9) His 
dominion over the world m His ind^eiidence of it 
alike in action and in passion, ( 7 ) His success in 
establishing on earth a community in which He 
reproduces His own relation to God, which, original 
in Him, is imparted to ethers by Him. At this 
point Ritschl makes his speculative attempt to 
get from the phenomenal to the noumcnal, from 
the temporal to the eternal. His statement must 
be given in his own words, lost a paraphrase might 
put too much or too little into them : 

'The unity and the similarity with Qod, which the Kingdom 
of Ood must command in order to be understood as the m>]ec- 
tive of the love of God, belongs to the same only in so tar as it 
is evoked by the Son of Ood, and sulmrdi nates itself to Him as 
Lord. Accordii^ly, the love of the Father is in tiie first place 
directed to the Son of Ood, and only tor His sake to the com- 
munity of which He is the liord. If these relations, further, 
are eternally posited in the loving will of Ood, then it arises 
from this our Knowledge, that the spocifio signifioan(‘e of Christ 
for us is not already exhausted in this, that we \ alue Him os a 
revelation temporally liniited. But it further belongs to this— ■ 
that He os the Founder and as the Lord over the Kingdom of 
God, is in the same way the object of tiie eternal knowledge 
and volition of God os is the moral union of men, which through 
Him becomes possible, and which possesses in Iliin its type, or 
rather that lie, in the eternity of the divine knowledge and 
volition also precedes His community.’^ 

This statement might mean only an ideal pre- 
existcnco of the community as of the Founder. 
While Ritschl, on the one hand, re-affirms his con- 
viction of the mystery of the relation of tlie Son to 
the Father—* the eternal divinity of the Son of God 
is completely intelligible for God Himself alone 
— yet, on the other, Tie asserts the necessity for our 
thought of setting aside as regards (jlod the dill'cr- 
ence wliich we can make in man between willin;; 
and fulfilling, since we cannot conceive a volition 
of God, as it were, eternally suspcrulcd from action ; 
and accordingly ho draws the inference ; 

‘Christ exists for God just such as (‘als derjenige,' ‘ols der '] 
He is revealed to us in temporal liinitations. But this only for 
Ood ; for as pre existing, Christ is hid<ien from us/ 5 
He cannot mean that the historical circuni.stances 
of the person and work of Christ exist eternally 

1 Rcchtfertigung und Vsrnbhnung*, iii. 426, Eiig. tr., p. 460 f. 

3 Jb. p. 426 f., Eng. tr., p. 451. 

» Ib. p. 441, Eng. ir., p. 4C8 f. 

* lb. p. 448, Eng. tr., p. 471. 4 Jb. 
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for God as they are recorded for us ; for he does 
recognize that as pre-existing Christ is a mystery 
to U8» and cannot, therefore, be in all partionlars 
just as He is known in histo^. What character- 
izes Him as divine, that and that only we may 
suppose to exist eternally in God. This falls short 
but moves in the direction of the doctrine of the 
Trinity as speculatively construed, in which stress 
is laid on the necessity of a personal object of the 
love of God. An eternal object of knowledge and 
volition might be ideal j must not an eternal object 
of love be personal ? And does not Ritschl in the 
statement quoted speak of God’s love as first 
directed to the Son ? The conclusion of the matter 
seems to be that he goes as far in affirming real 
pre-existence as his phenomenalism allows. 

3. Historical positivism.— -Rejecting the aid of 
philosophy in giving objectivity to the judgments 
of value, Ritschl seeks to escape the sunjectivism 
which his theory of knowledge in religion seems to 
involve by his historical j^sitivism. What is 
often forgotten in the criticism of Ritschl is that 
the judgments of value do not give themselves 
their owm content ; in them through religions 
appreciation there is intellectual apprehension of 
an objective reality ; and that reality is given in a 
historical revelation. 

(а) Attitude to revelation. — In his attitude to 
historical revelation thoro are Ix^th attachment to, 
and detachment from, his intellectual environment. 
With Hegel he values history in relation to the 
moral and religions life of man, as the 18 th cent, 
with its abstract naturalism had failed to do. To 
this his religious pragmatism also led him ; the 
religion which achieves dominion over the world 
must have firm footing in the world. Nevertheless, 
though he was for a time an adherent of the school 
of Baur, and preserved the methodical critical dis- 
cipline of that school, one must admit that his 
treatment of the Scriptures is not always critical ; 
his exegesis is sometimes dogmatic rather than 
historical. Further, he isolates the Christian re- 
ligion and its forerunner, the Hebrew,^ from the 
general movement of man God ward in human 
history ; he is unaffected by the influence of religi- 
ous psychology and the comparative study of 
religions, whicn dominate the religious-historical 
school. 

(б) l/se of the Scriptures. — Ritschl does not use 
the Bible, as the Protestant scholastics had done, 
as an inspired textbook of theology. His con- 
ception of religion limits his appreciation of re- 
velation ; the divine supply in revelation coiTe- 
sponds to the human demand in religion. His 
conceptir)n of the Kingdom of God, as wo shall see, 
is not historical, but dogmatic, and may be taken 
09 an instance of how ho uses the Scriptures as the 
basis of his system. The person and work of 
Christ as the Ilevealer of God, and so the Founder 
of the Kingdom of God — that is his dominating 
interest. But he recognizes the value of the inter- 
pretation of Christ by the primitive community. 
As the Founder of the community. He can be 
understood only as we know what the community, 
in its historical beginnings, thought of Him ; and 
the inquirer must even assume tiie same relation 
to Him within the community of his own time. 

* The full compass of His historical reality one can reach only 
from the faith in Him of tha Ohristlan community ; and even 
His intention to found ths same cannot be understood histori- 
caJly in its completeness if one does not subordinate oneself to 
His Person as a member of that oommunlty. ... It would be 
a falsely understood purism if one were to prefer the less de- 
veloped indications of Jesus In this respeot to the forms of the 
apostoUo representations. Furthtr, one will be Justified in not 
levelliiiK down the moet developed forms of the Pauline etruc- 
ture of thought, but in maintaining them erect in theological 
use, because they serve the purpose of expressing most dls- j 
tinotly the contrast of Ohristianity and Judaism.* 1 | 

1 Rtdiiferiigung und KsnO/ktiting^ iff. 8, Bng. tr., p. 8. ^ 


Thus the idea of the Kingdom of God is inter* 
preted not at all esohatologically, and not onW 
ethically, but soteriologically. Tne Pauline circto 
of ideas is included in the historical revelation. 
This does not involve, however, that Ritschl sets 
up Paul as an infallible theological anthority. 
When he does not a^ree with Paul, he does not 
hesitate in setting aside his teaching ; an apostoUo 
idea is not necessarily a theological riUe.^ There is 
even something arbitrary in his use of the Scrip- 
tures. A doctrine is true, not because it is in the 
Bible, but because it verifies itself experimentally 
and practically. 

(c) Pragmatic view of the RtWe.— Ritschl does 
not deal with the apologetic problem of proving 
the value and authority of the Scriptures. He 
writes for and within the Christian community, 
for which the problem does not press for solution. 
With all that is included in Christian evidences he 
does not concern himself. Maintaining as he does 
the indepiendence of religion, it is probable that 
the answer which he would have given to the 
question of the anthority of the Scriptures would 
have been that they are tlie records of the historical 
revelation which meets the religious need of man. 
Here again is pragmatism ; what works as religion 
is true as revelation. His historical positivism 
explains his antagonism to the two types of religion 
which deiireciate history — mysticism and philo- 
sophical tneism. The problems that now press on 
us most are those for which he offers no solution 
directly. 

4. Moral collectivism. — As a historical revela- 
tion gives the content to the value-judgments (the 
formal principle), so the Kingdom of God gives the 
regulative idea (the material principle, as the doc- 
trine of justification had been at the Reformation). 

(a) The primacy of the doctrine of the Kingdoin. 
— It is true that he 8i)oakB of the kingdom of God 
and redemption os the two foci of Christianity; 
but thoro can l>e no doubt that in reality he sub- 
ordinates the doctrine of redemption to the doctrine 
of the Kingdom as the means to the end on account 
of ‘ the recognized teleological character of Christ- 
ianity.’* The account which he gives of the re- 
lation in the mind of Christ between the two ideas 
points to such a subordination : 

‘The purpose refwgnixed by Chriet of the univenial inoml 
Kingdom of God evoked in Him the renognition of and the re- 
solution for the kind of redemption whiuh He acioomidished by 
maintaining His fidelity to His vocation, and Hie blessed com- 
munion with Go<l in sunering unto death.’ ^ 

So also does his speculative deduction of the 
Kingdom of God from the love of God ns its neces- 
sary object. Further, in his treatment of sin and 
salvation the conception of the Kingdom of God 
dominates ; he is concerned not with man’s actual 
condition of sinner, but with his possible destina- 
tion as a citizen of the Kingdom of God. While 
Christian theolof^ must be pistohasic, resting on 
personal faith, hibliospherio, getting its contents 
from the Scriptures, and Christocentric, having 
Christ as its standard, it is as the Founder of the 
Kingdom (the King) that He reveals God (the 
Prophet) and redeems man (the Priest). 

(ft) The Kingdom defined . — It has already been 
pointed out that Ritschrs use of the idea of the King- 
dom of God is quite nnhistorical, as the recent discus- 
sions have shown. In his UiUerrickt he so defines 
the term as to bring to it as the centre the two foci : 

* Ths Kingdom of Ood is the highest good sseured by God 
to the community founded by Hie revelation in Christ ; yet it 
is regarded as the higheet good, only inasmaoh as at the same 
time it is reckoned aa the moral ideal, for the realization of 
which the members of the community bind themselves to one 
another by a definite mode of reciprocal action.’ « 

1 See Rsehtfertigung und Verstihnvngt ffi« Bng. tr., 
p. 869. ^ 

* UnSarrieht in dsr ehristt. Migimt }». 8, Bng. tr., p. 174 f. 
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While the reli^oue good (jiutification ftnd re- 
demption) is put m the fore-front, yet the second 
clause shows that the roligdous good is subordinated 
to the moral ideal. It is qiute in accord with 
Bitschrs relidous pragmatism, with its emphasis 
on action rattier than thought or feeling, with its 
detachment from philosopliy and its attachment 
to history, that his theology should issue in this 
moral collectivism. His alhnity is with Kant 
rather than Hegel or Schleiermacher ; but he ad- 
vances beyond Kant’s individualism to collectivism. 
It is to the community that the religious good of 
justification or redemption belongs, and the indivi- 
dual appropriates the good for himself only as he 
reckons liimself a inomW of that community and 
within it sets himself, by actions from the motive 
of love, to the realization of its common ideal. If 
redemption is a means towards the Kingdom of 
God, Ritschl is quite consistent in maintaining 
that the individual can make this good his own 
only as ho enters the community and accepts its 
common tasks. While, of course, he is not think- 
ing of an ecclesiastical organization exclusively, 
he 80 far identifies Church and Kingdom that it is 
the same community of believers which as the one 
worships God and as the other acts, in the relations 
of its members, from love, the Church being as it 
were the Kingdom on its knees with hands folded 
in prayer, and the Kingdom the Church on its foet 
with the tools for work or weapons for warfare in 
its hands. As identical with the Kingdom, Ritschl 
would say of the Church : * Kxtra occlesiam nulla 
salus.’ The individual is not forgiven by God’s 
OTace, irnmediato and direct, when ne repents and 
Delieves ; but these isolated acts of justification 
‘are only *ho temporal appearances of the one 
eternal resolve of justification for mankind for 
Christ’s sake ’ ; 

for ‘ thoro is one Divine predestination accordlnir to which out 
o( the totality iGesarnmtmatige, total nioae] of the human raoo 
tlie totality [Gemmvilhnt^ organic total] of the new creation 
will be evoked.’ 1 

Ritschl does not in those words teach a restricjted 
election, as he admits that God’s wrath conditions 
God’s love only as the resolve of God finally to 
extinguish the life of those who ultimately oppose 
themselves to His purpose in the Kingdom ; but 
still it is the community rather than the individual 
that is his interest ns a theolojjian. Further, in 
developing this argument he maintains that God’s 
purpose is realized in nations rather than in indi- 
viduals, so that it is in his citizenship and conse- 
quent participation in tho national religion that 
tlie individual becomes a member of the Christian 
community ; and that only the historical nations 
of the West seem capable of realizing that purpose. 
This is a trait characteristic of German theology, 
which since tho days of Luther has identified 
nation and Church, patriotism and piety, in a way 
which recalls tho national religion of the OT 
rather tlian the individualism (already reached 
by Jeremiah and Ezekiel) and, therefore, the uni- 
versalism (presented oven in the "Deutero-Isaiah) 
of the NT. 

(c) Th4 Koiyufyta of the Spirit . — We may fully 
recognize the merit of Ritschl in emphasizing 
Christian character and conduct against a mere 
religious dogmatism or emotionalism (orthodoxy 
or ^etism) and in giving mominence to the Christ- 
ian community. The NT demands the fruits of 
the Spirit as the test and proof of faith ; and the 
love of the Father through the grace of the 
Son has for Paul its issue in the Kotvmla of the 
Spirit (not the individual possession of a common 
Spirit, but the common participation in one Spirit). 

Ritschl is one-sided ; Christian experience as 
the realized relation of God and man has its own 
intrinsic value, and not merely as the of 

1 JUehi/ertigung und Vwrtiihnung, ill. 128, Eng. tr., p. 1281. 
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which character is the 4v4pytnif even although 
faith is energetic in love (Gal 6*) ; and the Father, 
as Christ has taught us, cares for, seeks, and 
saves each and all of His children. Ritschl’s antag- 
onism both to mysticism and to pietism is due to 
this moral collectivism. 

III. The school of Ritscul, — Although 
Ritschl had many grateful scholars, it was not till 
after thirty years’ activity that his school began 
to be formed. It was a letter of W. Herrmann 
(Jan. 1875) that Ritschl himself regarded as the 
beginning of a common theological movement. 
Herrmann had not been a student of Ritschl, but 
of Tholuck and Julius Muller (both mediating 
theologians), and yet he confessed that Ritschl’s 
writings had had a decisive influence on his theo- 
logical development.* In 1876 Harnack extended 
his influence to Leipzig. Schiirer as editor of the 
Theolo^ixche Literaturzcitnng in 1876 also mode it 
the chief organ of the school, until it came to Ihj 
represented also by the ChrUtliche Welt in 1887, 
and the Zeitachrijt fur Theologie und Kirche in 
1891. From 1876 appeared the Zcitschrift fiir die 
Kirchengeschichtey of which Ritschl himself was an 
editor and contributor. By the influence of Stade 
there was formed in Giessen, in 1878, a theological 
facultj^ largely inspired by Ritschl, and including, 
besides 8tade, F. Kattenbuscli, E, Scliiirer, A. 
Harnack, and J. Gottschick. In Gottingen itself 
Kitschl did not enjoy any general popularity ; but 
many of tho best students came to liiin. Although 
his personality impressed those who came into 
contact with him, his influence was exorcised 
mainly by bis writings, and continued as great 
after nis death as during his life. ITis theology 
was dominant in Berlin, Marbnrg, Tubingen, 
Bonn, Jena, and (for a short time) Leipzig. 
Hermann Schultz and J. F. T. Brieger, thou^i 
not his students, associated themselves with 
Ritschl. To tho first generation of his students, 
besides those that are mentioned above, belong J. 
Kaftan, T. IBiring, P. Lobstein, and H. H. Wendt ; 
to the second circle of tho.so who had either heard 
Ritschl himself or been iiifliieiiccd by some of his 
followers belong 8. Eck, O. Kirn, F. W. B. 
Bornomann, F. A. Jioofs, M. W. T. Reisclile, P. M. 
Rade, Otto Ritschl, F. Traub, J. Weiss, and even 
Troeltsch, who has, however, since followed other 
paths. By the end of the 19th cent., however, 
divergences of interest and conviction showed 
themselves, and tho unity of thescliotd was broken. 
Some of tho older Ritschliaiis, whoso interests 
were critic^al, have gone over to the religious- 
historical school ; others, whose interests were in 
dogmatics, have attached thoin-selves to tho modern 
positive school, which seeks, on the one hand, to 
retain the orthodox inheiitance, and yet, on tlie 
other hand, by restatement to meet the demands 
of literary and historical (Titicisin. It must be 
admitted then that, while Ritschl has permanently 
enriched theology in his writings, tlie scliool which 
was formed by his influence has run but a short 
course. 

I. Features common to all disciples.— Although 
ready to acknowledge their indebtedness to 
Ritschl, yet his disciples are also so given to a.ssert- 
iug their independence even by criticism of the 
master that Plleiderer has asketf the question : 

'Do not their opinions now already differ in so many ways 
that it appears perilous to bring them together under a coninion 
label?' a 

Nevertheless there are several common features : 

'(1) Tlie exclusion of metaphysics from theology; [2] the 
rejection consequently of speoulaUve theism ; [S] the condemna- 
tion of ecclesioHtlcal dogma as an illegitimate mixture of theo- 
logy and metaphysics: [4] the antagonism shown to religious 
mysticism as a metaphysical type of piety ; (6] the practical 

1 0. Ritschl, Albrecht Fitfehli Lebcn, ii. 207. 

• Die muchTsehe Theologiet p. 77. 
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oonoepilon of religion ; [6] the conee^ent oontrMt between 
reliijrioui and theoretical knowledge ; [7J the emphoiis laid on 
the htstorioal revelation of Qod In Ohrlit M opposed to any 
natural revelation ; [8] the use of the idea of the kingdom of 
God as the regulative principle of Ohristian dogmatics ; [0] the 
tendency to Hmit theological investigation to the contents of 
the religious consciousness.* l 

Not all the adherents of the school have con- 
cerned themselves with all these features; some 
were attracted to Hitschl in one wAy, otliers in 
another; and yet there is such organic nnitv in 
KitschVs system that we may daim in these 
respects a general agreement. 

3. Herrmann.— Herrmann has in his Metajohysik 
in der Theologie (Halle, 1876) and in his Die 
Jieligion im Verhdltnis zum Welterkennen und zur 
Sittlichkeit (do. 1879) treated with vigour and 
rigour the relation of metaphysics to theoWy. 
His book, Der Verkehr des Christen mit Gott 
(Stuttgart, 1886, ^1892, Eng. tr., The Communion 
of the Christian with God^t London, 1906), which 
may be described as a religious classic, expresses 
unreservedly, in its critical discussion, the antag- 
onism to religious mysticism, and yet in its 
positive treatment of the relation of the Christian 
to God through Christ it is marked by what many 
would call mysticism ; for it very closely resembles 
what has been called Paul’s faith-mysticism. It 
is true that it coiirmes *the inner life’ of Jesus, 
in which the Christian is found of God, to the 
historical representation ; but it is to empty the 
book of meaning to suppose that Herrmann con- 
hnos communion with God to the recall, however 
vivid, of the earthly Jesus, and excludes experi- 
ence of the heavenly Christ as a present reality, 
although in the form of * the inner life* of Jesus. 
It is against a metaphysical and a non-historical 
mysticism that Ritschlianism sets itself; but it 

S ^es beyond the NT when, as in Ritschl and 
errmann (not Kaftan), it excludes the Risen and 
Exalted Lord as the object of knowledge. In the 
same book Herrmann develops the doctrine of 
revelation most fully. Without excluding, and 
ultimately admitting, the Scriptures generally as 
the channel of revelation, he holds that it is in the 
fact of the ' inner life ’ of Jesus that God primarily 
reveals Himself to us. His moral and spiritual 
perfection, on the one hand, and His grace to 
sinners, on the other, give us certainty of, and 
confidence towards, God os love. He so lays 
stress on the personal experience of inward trans- 
formation by this * inner life’ of Jesus as God’s 
act of revelation that he obscures the truth that 
there is preserved and diffused in the Holy Scrip- 
tures the permanent and universal historical reve- 
lation, as the ever available source of this personal 
experience (see Der Bergriff der Offenbarung, 
Giessen, 1885, Warum bedarf unser Qlaube ge- 
schichtl. Thatsachenf, Halle, 1884). While Ritschl 
offers no proof of the truth of the Christian revela- 
tion, Herrmann answers the question as follows : 

'There are txpo objective bases on which the Christian con- 
BoiousDess of communion with God resta. Fir^, the historioal 
fact <\f the person of Jesus. This fact Ib a part of our own 
reality. . . . Secondly, the fact that the moral demand lays 
claim to ourselves. . . . God briogaitabout that the good oeaseg 
to be a grievous problem for ub, and begins to be the element in 
which we live. . . . Other objective bases there are not for the 
truth of the Christian religion.' ^ 

There is a warm glow of personal devotion to 
Christ in Herrmann which is somewhat lacking in 
Ritschl himself. He has latterly given more atten- 
tion to the subject of Christian ethics (BomiscA- 
kathol. und emngeh Sittlichkeit, Marburg, 1900 
[Eng. tr., in Faith and Morals, London, 1904], 
Ethik, Tubingen, 1001, Die sittlkhen Weisungen 
Jem, Gottingen, 1904). 

3. Kaftan.— Kaftan, to whom Ritschl was in- 
deed for the term ’ value-judgment,’ often takes 
1 Oarvie, The Ritschlum Theology^ p. 28 f. 

9 Verkehr dee Christen mil Qatfi, p. 80 f., Eng. tr.3, p. 102 f. 


quite an indejpendent course. He admits a mysti- 
oal element m Christian faith, and objects to the 
narrowing of the term by Ritschl and Herrmann ; 
he insista that ' the higheet good of Christianity is the kingdom 
of Qod above the toorld,* and that consequently * to this religion 
there is aooordlngly equally essential a mystical side, turned 
away from the world, and an ethical side turned towarda ^e 
world.’! 

Kaftan also differs from Ritschl in his defini- 
tion of religion. Instead of describing the common 
tendency, ne claims to be able to determine the 
common element— man’s feeling of dissatisfaction 
with this world, and the search for a satisfying 
good, either natural or moral, in or beyond the 
world. On the postulate by the practical reason 
of a highest good he rests his proof of the truth of 
Christianity. In Das JVesett der christl. Religion 
(of which the first edition appeared in 1881) he 
deals with the nature of the Christian religion ; in 
the companion volume, Die Wahrheit der christl. 
Religion (Basel, 1888, Eng. tr., The Truth of the 
Christian Religion, 2 vols., Edinburgh, 1894), he 
ofi’ers the proof of its truth : {a) first of all he 
gives a criticism of ecclesiastical do^ma in order 
to expose its failure as an apologetic; {h) next, 
insisting on the primacy of tne practical reason, 
he rejects the traditional speculative method ; (c) 
lastly ho offers his own proof. 

(a) 'Only ths Christian idea of the kingdom of God as the 
chief good of humanity, answers to the requiromerits which 
must be made of the true, rational, al>8olutcly valid idea of the 
chief good.* (jS) There lias been 'a special revelation of that 
kingdom of Qod in history.* (y) As these two postulates of the 
practical reason have been fuifllled in the Christian revelation, 
*the reasonableness and the absoluteness of the faith reposed in 
It* have been proved.2 

As the second stage of the above argument 
shows, Kaftan also attaches importance to the 
historical character of revelation. He has turned 
his attention to the restatement of the Christian 
faith in the new intellectual situation [Glaube und 
Dogma, Bielefeld, 1889, Brauchen wir ein neues 
Dogma ?, do. 1890, Zur Dogmatik, Tubingen, 1904 ; 
specially noteworthy is hia Dogmatik, do. 1897). 
As these titles show, he does not accept Harnack’s 
restriction of the term ‘ dogma.’ What lie means 
by it is the intellectual expression of the contents 
in faith. 

4. Other writerf.— Kaftan and Herrmann repre- 
sent the more positive tendency in the Ritschlian 
school, and on many points of doctrine desire to 
come to an understanding with the evangelical 
theolo^ ; still more so Hilring. Harnack, whose 
manifdd interests and activities as a scholar 
cannot be noted here^ represents the more critical 
tendency, and his point of contact with the school 
has already been (usenssed. So also does Wendt. 
Popular accounts of the theology of the school are 
W. Bomeraann, Unterricht im Christentum (G6t- 
tingen, 1890), and, although more advanced in its 
criucal standpoint than the school as a whole, 
Harnack, Das JVesen des Christentums (Leipzig, 
1900, Eng. tr., What is Christianity f, London, 
1901). Reischle discusses the same problem as 
Harnack in his pamphlet * Der Glaube an Jesus 
Ghristns und die gescliichtliche Erforschung seines 
Leb&[ifi*{Atifsdtzeund KoWmgre, Tubingen, 1906) but 
from a more positive standpoint. His Christliche 
Glaubenslehre (Halle, 1902) is a brief summary of 
Christian doctrine of a constructive tendency. He, as 
it were, stretched one hand backward in his helpful 
exposition of the theory of value-judgments in his 
Werturteile und Glaubenmrteile (Halle, 1900), and 
one forward in his critical discussion of the methods 
of the now dominant religious-historical school in 
his Theologie und ReligionsgeschkMe (Tubingen, 
1904). Ritschl’s son Otto has also expounded the 

1 Dae Weeen der christl. Religion^, BmwI, 1888, p. 262 f. 

9 The Truth qf the Christian Religion, 11. 8^, 888 f. The 
writer hae not me German original mthin reach to give the 
reference! to it. 
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theory of value* j advents in his pamphlet Ueher 
WerttiurtUUe fFreiburg, 1895). Both he and 
Reischle have done much to remove misconcep- 
tions and to introduce modifications so as to get 
rid of objections to this characteristic feature of 
the Ritschlian theology. 

IV. The influence of Ritscul. — What 
gave Kitsch 1 his influence over so many notable 
scholars and thinkers? His strong personality 
and his wide learning would not have sufficed, had 
not the theological situation given him his oppor- 
tunity. The service which he rendered, according 
to Raxie,* was fivefold ; he broke the Hegelian 
yoke ; he ended the confusion and compromise of 
the mediating theolo^; ho was more fully the 
exponent of Luther tnan the Neo-Lutherans ; he 
was truly a Biblical theologian ; and he had 
regard both to the interests of the Church and to 
the claims of practical life. 

1 . The new theological position. — Since his 
influence in liis schom was dependent to some 
extent on these temporary conditions, the changed 
intellectual situation has necessarily lessened that 
influence, as the differences within the school itself 
show. Three changes may be specially mentioned. 
There has been a philosophical revival-— a neo- 
idealism which takes due account of the progress 
of knowledge. The literary criticism, of \\diich 
Ritschl did not take full account as it existed in 
his own day, has developed into a historical criti- 
cism, against the negative conclusions of which 
Ritschl’s system is not protected, but which, as 
has already been indicated, has affected members 
of his school ; so that those who have not identified 
themselves with the tendency have been compelled 
to offer a defence of their faith against it. Prob- 
ably the greatest contrast between the theological 
position in Ritschl’s and the present time is due 
to the study which is now given to the religions 
of the world (the history of religions, the psy- 
chology of religion, the comparative study of re- 
ligions). 

2. Weaknesses of the Ritschlian teaching.— 

Weaknesses in his theology, apart from its irrele- 
vance to the problems and neeas of the hour, have 
been more clearly recognized with the lapse of 
time. The epistemological foundation is not solid 
rock, hut shifting sand. His conception of religion 
seems now far too narrow, too much affected by 
* the personal equal ion,’ in view of the extensive 
and varied knowledge which we now have of the 
religious life, especially what we may call its 
enthusiastic aspects, the place and power of 
emotion in it. While he accepted the modem 
critical position as regards the Bible, he was not 
thorough in the application of the method, and so 
much of his exegesis now seems arbitrary, even 
dogmatic, imposed on rather than evoked from 
the text. For those to whom the evangelical type 
of Christianity makes the strongest appeal Ritsclu’s 
treatment of sin and salvation must now seem 
quite inadequate. For those to whom the Bible, 
even when studied from the modern standpoint, 
still approves itself the literature of divine revela- 
tion and human redemption the treatment of the 
Holy Scriptures by Ritschl must often prove dis- 
appointing ; there seems much more to be got out 
of this treasure-house than he has found in it. To 
the mystical type of Christianity Ritschl must be 
an offence ; ana it must be admitted that he does 
not recognize what is true and worthy in mysti- 
cism. The speculative type of Christian will not 
be satisfied with the essays in speculation that he 
inconsistently made, and will desire such an inter- 
pretation of reality as Ritschl even rudely turned 
his Wk upon. To the practical type of believer 
he will maice his strongest appeal, although there 
1 RGO iv. 2m 


are many practical problems of to-day of which he 
betrays no knowledge whatever. 

a. Ritschrs merit— Has his theology then only 
a historical interest, and no present value? So 
vigorous a personality in a masterly way shaping 
a system which, apart from some inconsistencies, 
has an organic unity so lacking in much of the 
theological thought of to-day commands respect. 
In a time when there are so many cross-currents 
in religious thought and life much is to bo learned 
from the independence anti solidity of his religious 
attitude ; and against the many challenges of 
religion his assertion of its place and power as 
giving sure footing to the soul is reassuring. This 
appeal to the Christian experience can never lose 
its force. That he rescued theology from its pre- 
carious support in philosophy and discovered for it 
securer foundations in history remains his merit, 
even if historical criticism makes the defence of 
his position more difficult than it ever appeared to 
bo to him. From him too theologians may leam 
to construct as they criticize— to advance to new 
liositions not by disregarding the thought of the 
post, but by rethinking ana, when needful, re- 
shaping that thought. A theology will iMjar 
richest fruit for the future which strikes deepest 
root into the past. Here learning is the servant 
of insight. Ritschrs stress on the Christian com- 
munity is not only in harmony with the modem 
conception of society as organic, but is a necessary 
corrective of an individualism within tlie Cliristian 
churches which has not yet recognized the signifi- 
cance of that conception. While his representa- 
tion of Christianity as an ellipse with two foci 
may well bo forgotten, his inability to maintain it 
is a convincing proof of the need of some one regu- 
lative principle in theology. If modern scholar- 
ship forbids his unhUtorical use of the term 
‘Kingdom of God,’ some other conception more 
central still must be sought for. Can it not be 
found in the Christian doctrine of God as expressed 
in the apostolic benediction — tho love of the 
Father through the grace of the 8on in the com- 
muni^ of the Spirit ? 

4. British appreciation.— Tu Britain Ritschlian- 
ism at first had a very hostile reception ; but soon 
tho tide turned, and, although the movement 
never gained any popularity, and no prominent 
British theologian nas avowed himself a disciple 
of Ritschl, the interest has contimiod and the 
appreciation increased ; it is probable, however, 
that, as in the land of its birth, so here, tho infiu- 
eiice of the school is at an end ; hut in tlie matters 
mentioned above it has made a ))ennanontly valu- 
able contribution to Cliristian thought. 

Litkraturi.— T o the works mentioned in the article the 
following' books on the movement mav be added : C. Fabriciaa, 
Die Efitwickluiifl in AlhrecM lUtsehln Theologie von J87lt bii 
Isay nach den veracfiiedenen Aufiagen aeiner Ilauptwerke darge- 
$teUt und beurteilt, Tu)>iTiuren, 1900 ; J. ThlkOtter, Daratellung 
und Bmrlheilung dee fhenlogie Albrecht Ritschl'a^, Bonn, 
1887; C. von Kug^elgren, Gruiidriaa der Ritachlachen DognuUik^ 
J.eipcigr, 1903: G. Ecke, Die theol. Schule A. Ritachla unddis 
evangn. Kirehe der Qeganwart, Berlin, 1897, 1. (apecially valu- 
able); J. Wendland, Albrecht Ritachl und seine SchiiUr. do. 
1899; W. Herrmann. Der evang. GUiube und die Theologie 
AlWecht Ritachla^ Marburg, 1890 ; A. Titiua, 'Albrecht Rit«ohl 
und die Oegenwart,' in SK Ixxxvi. [1913] 64 if. ; F. Katten- 
busch, Von Schlexertnacher zu Ritachl^^ riiessen. 1903; A. 
Hamack, ' Ritechl und eeino Schule/ in Heden tina Ax{fmlze^, 
do.. 1909, 11. 846 IT. ; F. Traiib, ' Bitschlii Erkcrintnintheorie/ in 
ZTK ill. [1804J 91-129; J. Steinbeck, Daa VerhdUnia von 
TheUogia und Erkenntniatheorie, Leipzig, 1898 ; R. Bsslinger, 
Zur Jsrkenntniatheorie Ritachla, Zurich, 1801; M. Scheibe, 
Die liedexiiung der Werturteila fur daa religidae Krkenxien, 
Halle, 1893; H. LUdemann, Daa Erkennen und die Werturteile, 
Leipxlir, 1910; R. Wegener, A. Ritachla Idee dea Reiches 
Gottea, do. 1897. 

While some of the above works are critical in their attitude, 
the following are hostile; O. Pfleiderer, Die RUachVsche. 
Theologie.. Brunswick, 1891 ; F. H. R. Frank, Zur Theologie 
A. Ritachla*, Leipzig, 1891; C. Stange, Der dogmatiache. 
Ertrag der RiiachmMn Theologie nach Julius Kaftan, do. 
1906 ; P. Nippold, Die theol. Eimelachule un Verhdltniaa zur 
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natiff. Kirth§t Berlin, 1R98 (In oppoiition to thii B. Stadt, DU 
RettrganivUUm der theoloffiwhen FahUtdt nt Guswn, Gleaten, 
1894). 

There are two French books worth mention : H. Schoen, 
L«t Origines hUtoriques d« la ihiologU de Ritichl, Paris, 1898 ; 
M. Gogruel, WUMrn Jltrrmaim et h frtMitme r$ligUwB aeluel, 
do. 1006. 

The following books in English are in order of publication : 
L. Stkhlin, Kant, Lotu.and RUichl. tr. D. W. Simon, 
Edinburgh, 1880; J. On, Th« Chrittian view of Ood and the 
World, do. 1803 ; J. Denney, Studiee tn Theologv, new od., 
Loudon, 1806 ; Orr, The RitsefUian Theology and the Eoangeli- 
cal Faith, do. 1807 ; A. E. Garvie, The RiUiMian Theology : 
Ctitieodand Conelruotive, Edinburgh, 1809, 31902 ; A. T. Swinir 
The Theolom/ of Albrecht RiUehl, New York and London, 1001 ; 
Orr, The Progrees of Dogma, Londou, 1001, 'Uteehlianimn : 
Expoeitory and Critical Eeeaye.do. 1003, J. K. Mosley, 
RiUchlianiem, do. 1000; B. A. Bdghill, f’aifA and Fact: A 
Study of Ritechlianimn, do. 1910; Garvie, TAe Chruttian 
Certainty amid the ilfodeni Pervlezity, do. 1010, chs. vlit. and 
XV. • G. Halliday, Facta and Vaiuea : a Study of the Ritachlian 
Method, do. 1014; R. Mackintosh, Albrecht Ritaeht and hie 
School, do. 1916. Alfred E. Garvie. 

RITUAL.— See Prayer, Worship, 

RIVER, RIVER - GODS. - See Water, 
Water-gods. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. - See 

Western Church. 

ROMAN RELIGION.— The religion the 
Roman people is a very complex subject ; and 
this complexity is mainly iiiie to tlie extra- 
ordinary development of a small city-State (with 
its oivn reli;^ioiis ideas and organization, and 
conipo.sod of families and gentes each practising 
its own simple religious rites) into a great 
Empire, which gradually ahsorhed all the peoples, 
civilized and scmi-civuized, lying around the 
basin of the Mediterranean, and which at all 
times was ready to admit the religious ideas and 
cults of foreign peoples, under certain conditions, 
within the circle of its own religious operations. 
It will be obvious that, if by the Homan people 
we understand the inhabitants of the Homan 
Empire after its complete development, no 
Hulliciont account of it can be given in a single 
article ; hut, if our subject be limited to the re- 
ligious ideas and practices of the Homan citizens 
who acquired and governed that Empire down to 
the 2n(l cent. A.u. and the age of the Antonines, 
it will be possible to treat of it with tolerable 
8nccinctne.s3. Even considered thus, however, it 
must be taken historically, os a growth, for at no 
period of its existence can it be said to be wholly 
iree from foreign influences ; and the real native 
ideas of the primitive Homan.s had, by the time 
when Homan literature begins, either become 
entirely obsolete or survived only in a fossilized 
form, in rites of which the original meaning had 
been cornjiletcly forgotten. The position of Home 
at the mouth of the chief river of central Italy, 
and on the west coast, which offers suitable har- 
bours to immigrants, laid the city open at a very 
early period to the invasion of these foreign in- 
fluences ; and we now know that even before the 
8th cent. B.G. this coast was settled by Greeks, 
bringing with them works of art, in which their 
own religion and mythology were depicted. Then 
the Etruscan people, whose origin is still matter of 
doubt, and who were themselves largely indebted 
for their religious ideas both to (&eeco and to 
spread over the same region, and added 
to the confusion. Later a fresh influx of Greek 
rites and deities gained entrance into the city, and 
in many cases transformed the native ones in ways 
which make them extremely diffioult to detect ; 
and, Anally, the religions of the East began to 
make their appearance, and rapidly gained ground 
as the Roman population became less pure in 
descent and less Italian in feeling. 


It will be convenient at once to indicate the 
periods into which, by the common consent of 
mquirers, the history of the Roman religion falls. 
They are four : viz. (I.) from the earliest times (no 
more definite expression will serve) down to the 
end of the regal period— an age lasting, we may 
iresume, for several centuries, in which the re- 
igion was in the main that of the city-State 
proper, answering to the jus civile in the i^ere of 
law, and in fact constituting a part of it ; (It.) from 
the reign of the last king, Tar^uinius Suj^rbus, to 
the war with Hannibal — a penod of nearly three 
centuries (507"‘218 B.C.), in which the increasing 
cor lercial and political intercourse with foreign 
peoples and the spread of the Homan dominion 
111 Italy brought in new worships and began to 
cause the neglect of the old ones ; (III.) from the 
Hannibf/dc war to the age of Augustus, in which 
the same process w as coutinnoil with ever increas- 
ing strength, while the intellectual awakening 
under the iiiriuenco of Greek philosophy sapped 
the faith of almost all educated men in tlie efficacy 
of their cults, and in the very existence of their 
deities ; (IV.) from the age of Angustus to that of 
the Antonines— a period which is marked, on the 
one liniul, by a i)artially successful attempt to 
revive the old c.ults and, on the other, by the 
introduction of a new one with a wide political 
meaning, viz. the worship of the Enijwrors. The 
characteristics of these four periods will be traced 
in detail in the course of this article ; but it will 
bo necessary first to give some account (a) of the 
sources of infonnation on which we depend for 
onr knowledge of the Roman religion, and (ft) of 
the principal modern works in which those sources 
have been utilized Muth good results. 

{a) Ancient authorities.— The most important 
evidence that we have of the original character 
of the religion of the Homan State U contained 
in the surviving religious calendars, or Fasti, of 
which we have fragments of about tlrirty, and one 
almost complete. These exist chiediy on stone, 
but for four of them wo have to depenn on written 
copies of lost originals ; they were edited together 
by Mommsen in vol. i. of the Corjnis In^criptionum 
Latinanim, and wo have the benefit of a revision 
of this edition by the same hand, published in 
1803, with one or two newly found fragments. 
They all date from l»etwcen 31 B.C. and. a.d. 61, 
amr thus represent the calendar os revised by 
Julius Ciesar; but most fortunately the skeleton 
of the original Hepublican calendar, first pub- 
lished, according to Homan tradition, in 304 B.c., 
is fully preserved in them, as Mommsen con- 
clusively showed. This skeleton is easily dis- 
tinguished from later additions by the large capital 
letters in which it is inscribed or written in all the 
fragments that we possess ; it gives the days of the 
month with their religious characteristics as affect- 
ing State business {e.g., F. ^fastm, & da.y on which 
legal business may lawfully lie transacted, and 
H.ssne/astus, on wliich such business is unlawful 
and ill-omened), and the names of the great re- 
ligious festivals which concern the whole State, 
including the Kalends, Nones, and Ides, or days 
of the new moon, the first quarter, and tne 
full moon. Excluding the latter, we have the 
names, in a shortened form, of forty-five great 
festivals, from the Equirria on March 14 to the 
festival of the same name on Feb. 27, the last day 
of the old Roman year ; and, though it is not in 
every ease by any means possible to recover the 
meaning of the name, yet it is obvious that these 
festivals, thus placed by an absolutely certain 
record in their right place both in each month 
and in the year, must be the foundation of all 
scientific study of the religions practices of the 
Roman State, taken together with the additions in 
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smaller capitals, which date from the liepublican 
period. (For fuller information about the Fasti 
see Mommsen's commentary in CIU i. 28311*., 
condensed in Fowler’s Ronmn Festivals,^ p. 11 (1*.) 

Thir invaluable record would, howev<^r, be of 
little use to us, were it not for other evideneo of a 
varied «duiracter supplied by Roman literature mid 
by G'eek W7itera on Roman «ubject», to wbieli 
must be addtnl a few additmmnta presoi voil in the 
Fasti thi insolves, and chiefly in thoso found at 
Frmn^sto and in the j^ove of the Fratrea Arvales. 
Two men of real learning, who lived and wrote at 
the end oi tlie Repubfican period and at the 
bewailing of the Empire, would, if we only bad 
then works complete, furnish us witli an immense 
amount of detail, both on the public religious 
calendar and on the religious life of the family 
and gens at Rome ; these are Varro and Verrins 
Flaecus, who, though deeply affected liy ideas in 
reality quite foreign to the Roman religion proper, 
took great pains to investigate the facts and 
the meaning of the ancient rites. Earlier writers 
are of comparatively little use to us, for Roman 
literature fcgan in an age when men were far more 
interested in politics or in Greek philosophy than 
in a religion which was fast losing its meaning ; 
and it was only with the revival of that religion 
under Augustus that scholars, poets, historians, 
and writers on law began to interest themselves in 
it once more. The works of Varro and Verrins 
have come down to ns only in a fragmentary con- 
dition or embedded in the works of later writers, 
such as Servius, Nonius, Gcllius, Macrobius, 
Plutarch, and some of the Christian Fathers, 
especially Tertullian and Augustine. Three other 
writers of the Augustan age, whose works are 
more completely preserved, need special mention : 
Livy, who in religious matters, nko Varro and 
Verrins, made some use of the books of the 
Poiitifices, the sacred archives of the old religion ; 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who was for some 
time in Rome, and occasionally records what he 
saw as well as what he had learnt of Roman 
rites ; and Oviil, whose six hooks of poetical com- 
mentary on the Fasti contain a great deal that is 
curious and interesting about the festivals from 
January to June, mixed up with stories of late 
Greek origin and fanciful explanations which call 
for very cautious criticism. Of inscriptions and 
works of art we have very few until the Empire, 
and the few we have are difficult of interpretation ; 
nor is it likely that modern excavation will pro- 
duce anything that will throw much light, ex- 
cept indirectly, on the problems with which we 
have to deal. Thus it may fairly be said that at 
every point in the detail of this religion we are 
met by very serious difficulties, owing not only to 
the fragmentary condition of our authorities, but 
to the difficulty of explaining and piecing together 
what survives of them (Wissowa, Religion und 
KulUts der Romer, ch. i.). 

(6) Modem re^carcA,— Until the 19th cent, very 
little progress had been made in this work of re- 
construction and interpretation ; but the new 
impiUse given by Niebuhr to the study of early 
Romo produced a long aeries of valuable re- 
searches, and the names of Hartung, Ambrosch, 
Schwegler, Preller, Marguardt, Jordan, Wissowa, 
and Anst are now familiar to all students of the 
subject. Of these the most important are Mar- 
quardt, who first struck the right note by taking 
tbe facts of the worship of the Romans as the only 
legitimate basis for arriving at any conclusions as 
to their religious ideas (RomwcAs Staatsveruxdtung, 
iii., ed. Wissowa, Leipzig, 1886) ; Preller, whose 
Romische Mythologie (ed, Jordan, Berlin, 1881-83) 
is indispensable, but needs careful handling, in- 
1 Hereafter cited as 'Fowler.' 


asmuch as it is hosed on a conception of the 
Roman deities as impersonations of natural forces 
which is now generally admitted to he in great 
part misleading ; and Wissowa, whose Rmgion 
und KulUts der Rrhner (Munich, [2nd ed., 
much improved, 1912y vol. v. pt. 4 of Iwon Miiller's 
handhueh der IdfissisrJu'n Altcriumsivissenschaft) 
is at present tlio most conipkde, and at the same 
time the most cautious, account of the subject 
that we possess, its only considorahle defect being 
the author’s unwillingness to recognize the value 
of the tentative ottbrts of folklorists and anthro- 
pologists to explain Roman ritual liy the com- 
parative method. T' these works must bo added 
the edition of tli"* Fasti by Mommsen already 
inentionod, and many other valuable contributions 
by the same great scholar mode in the course of 
Ins indefatigable researches into Roman history; 
and, lastly, Ibo Ausfuhrliches Lexikon der griech- 
iseken und tfhnischen MytholoaiCy ed. Roscher, 
in wliich f[ Roman articles, though of varying 
value, taken as a whole, indicate an important 
advance in our knowledge. The new e<i. of Pauly’s 
Real- Encyclopti die t by Wissowa, has already re- 
handled some of the articles in Roscher’s work. 

We proceed to consider in succession the four 
^riods into which, as has been explained, the 
State religion may be historically aivided. In 
dealing with these, and especially with the first, 
the characteristics of the Itoman attitude towards 
the supomatural should be made tolerably plain. 

I, First Period 

(From the earliest times to the end of the 
regal period). 

It has already been said that the Fasti, {.e. the 
skeleton of the oldest religious calendar, must be 
the basis of our inquiry*, and that this was first 
published, according to tradition, in the year 3^14 
B. 0. But, i ust as Domesday Book is a record which 
carries us back for centuries before it was drawn 
up, BO with the Fasti, which the Romans them- 
sdves attributed to their priest-king Nuraa, and 
which bear unmistakable internal evidence of a 
very high antiquity. Though no actual date can 
be assigned, it is important to notice two facts 
which indicate the age in which it must have been 
drawn up. (1) The terminus ad quern is the date 
of the building of the Capitoline temple, univer- 
sally attributed to Tarquinius Superbus, since 
there is no festival in the calendar which has any 
relation to the trias of deities (Jupiter, Juno, 
Minerva) which 'was w’orshipped there. (2) The 
tertninus a quo is the absorption of the Quirinal 
bill in the umits of the city, for the Quirinalia 
and the cult of Quirinus on that hill are included in 
the Fasti (see Wissowa*, n. 31). Thus, abandoning 
the doubtful names of legendary kings, w'e may 
say with confidence that the Fasti came into 
existence, in the form in which we have them, in 
the period of the city which included the Palatine 
and Quirinid hills, with the Subura, the Esquiline, 
and part of the Ctelian hill. That is, when the 
city -State hod grown into the fom in which we 
know it, when Roman history may l>e said to 
begin, the work of religious as well os jiolitical 
organization (and the two were at no jieriml wholly 
distinct) had begun with a definite catalogue, for 
the use of the religious-jiolitical mlers of the 
people, of religious ceremonies which concerned 
the welfare of the State as a whole. 

We have thus gained a firm footing in a definite 

eriod of the development of the Roman city- 

tate; but the Fasti then drawn up do actually 
carry us back still further ; as we might naturally 
expect, we find embodied in them, as organized 
I Hereafter cited ae ' Wlasowa*.’ 
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parts of the worship of the city, cults and rites 
which beyond all question arose in an age when 
there was no city-state as yet, and which belong 
to the life of the shepherd and the agriculturist. 
It is not, indeed, too much to say that the native 
Roman religion had its roots in the mental atti- 
tude of the men of that early age towards the 
mwers to whom they believed themselves indebted 
for the prostieroiiB issue of their labour spent in 
procuring suWstence from crops, flocks, and herds, 
or to whose ill-will they fancied they owed its 
failure. Almost all genuine Roman ideas of the 
supernatural can be referred to this principle of 
origin, and it must be carefully borne in mind 
throughout the following pages. In order to make 
this clear, a list of the festivals (t.s. holy days of 
special religious importance) is here given, in the 
order in which they stood in the oldest calendar, 
beginning with March, which was the first month 
of the old Roman year (see Fowler, p. 6, and reif. 
there given) : 


Mmt. 14. Equirria. Aug. 28. Voloanalia. 

.. 17. Aoonia. Librraua. .. 25. Opioombivia. 


„ 19. Quinquatrus. 
„ 28. Tcbilubtkium. 

April 16. Fordioidia. 

„ 19. Gbrealia. 

„ 21. Parilia. 

„ 23. ViNALIA. 

„ 26. UOBiaALIA. 

„ 21.- Aoomia. 

„ 28. Tubilubtrium. 

June 9. Vbbtaua. 

„ 11. Matralia. 

July 6. PoPLiPi'aiA. 

•’ L^^caria. 

„ 23. Niptunalia. 

„ 26. FimRlNALIA. 

Aug. 17. PORTUKALIA. 

„ 19. VlKALlA. 

21. CORSUALIA. 


„ 27. VOLTURKALIA. 

Sent. 

Oct. 11. MKDITRlIfAUA. 
„ 18. F0RT15AI.IA. 

„ 19. ARMlLirnTRlUM 

Nov. 

Dec. 11. Aoomia. 

„ 16. OoSBtlALIA. 

„ 17. Saturnalia. 

„ 19. Opalia. 

„ 21. DlVALlA. 

„ 23. Larrmtaua. 

J&n. 9. Aoonia. 

*' Carmrmtalia. 
Feb. 16. Lupircalia. 

„ 17. Quirinalia. 

„ 21. Fmralia. 

„ 23. Trrminalia. 

„ 24. RRQiFuniuM. 

„ 27. EquiRRiA. 


Now, though there are in this long list many 
festivals of which the origin and meaning are 
obscure, yet we can distinctly trace in it the 
course of the operations of agriculture, and may 
conclude that those festivals in which this feature 
appears were taken into the State organization 
from a purely agricultural population. Thus all 
the April festivtUs have to do with the safety of 
the crops and herds ; at the Fordicidia pregnant 
cows were slaughtered, and the unborn calves tom 
from the womb and burnt by the Virgo vestalis 
maxima, with the object, as the Romans them- 
selves believed (Ovid, Faath iv. 633), of procuring 
the fertility of the growing com ; the name of the 
Cerealia speaks for itself, thoimh the ancient ritual 
was obscured by later ludi Cerealeti the Parilia 
was a survival on the Palatine hill of the ceremony 
of purifying (i.e. averting evil from) the sheep, by 
driving them through burning straw, laurel, etc. ; 
and the Robigalia had a kinored object in avert- 
ing the dreaded mildew [robigo) from the growing 
com. In June the ritual of the Vestalia clearly 
indicates a time when the Vestal virgins, w'hose 
origin, as we shall see, is to be found in the 
daughters of the agricultural household, cleansed 
the penus VestcB, the representative of the store- 
house of the State, and made it ready for the 
reception of the grain about to be reaped; this 
work was finish^ on the 15th, whicn day is 
marked in the ancient calendar by the letters 
Q. St. D. F., t.s. ^Quando stercus delatum fas* 
(Varro, de Ling. Lat. vi. 32) ; when the refuse had 
been cleared away, public business, which had 
been forbidden since the 7th of the month, might 
1)6 resumed. In August we meet with the true 
harvest festivals, after the com had been brought 
home ; for both the Consualia and the Opioonsivia, 
in honour of deities or spirits closely oonneoted 


with each other {eonstu and consiva, from eondere, 
*to store up*), show traces of harvest customs. 
Harvest over, we find few festivals tUl Decembw, 
when a second Consualia points to an inspection 
of the stored grain, and is followed by another 
festival of Ops, the deity of the matenial wealth 
of the community; between the two comes the 
Saturnalia, whicn retained throughout il^man 
history the features of a mid-winter rejoicing of 
farm-labourers, in connexion with the worship of 
an obscure deity of agriculture who afterwards 
became mixed up with the Greek Cronos. Thus, 
without venturing further here into the difficult 
questions which beset the inquirer into the original 
meaning of other festivals, we have ample evidence 
that the Roman ideas of religion were largely 
influenced by their life as an agricultural people. 
The movable feasts also, and those which were not 
included in the calendar as not undertaken on be- 
half of the State as a whole (Festus, p. 246), point 
in the same direction. In the beginning of January 
we have the Compitalia, a suriaval in the city of 
the sacrifices made by rustici to Lares at the cross- 
roads when the season of ploughing was over 
(schol. on Persius, iv. 28) ; and the Ambarvalia at 
the end of May was in the same way a survival of 
the processional ritual by which tne crops u'ere 
purified from hostile influences (see also Fowler 
for probable explanations of other rites-<s.y., the 
Argeorum sacrat May 14 or 15, p. Ill if., and the 
* October-horse,* p. 241 tt’.). 

If the evidence of the most ancient calendar is 
clear as to the agricultural character of the life 
whose religious side it embodies, wo next proceed 
to interrogate it as to the nature of the super- 
natural beings who were the objects of worship. 
Here we at once meet with disap^intment. Very 
few of the festival names give us any clear indica- 
tion of a deity, and, even where deities seem to be 
suggested, they are not those which are familiar to 
us in Roman literature. The Vestalia, Neptunalia, 
Volcanalia, Saturnalia, Quirinalia, and one or two 
others, do indeed suggest names that we know ; 
but of these all but Vesta are in reality extremely 
obscure as genuine Roman deities. Neptunus, 
Volcanus, and Saturnus are familiar names only 
because they became identified in later times witn 
Greek gods of a polytheistic system ; Quirinus 
seems to be a form of Mars, either an independent 
deity identified with him or an adjectivid name 
of Mars which took shape eventually as a separate 
entity. The cult of Vesta was so perfectly pre- 
served throughout Roman history that we seem 
to have no doubt as to her existence as a definite 
deity ; yet the Romans themselves were not agreed 
as to her real nature, and we cannot safely dis- 
tin^piish her as a deity from the sacred fire Itself 
which was the chief object of her cult. Again, it 
is easy to say that the Cerealia in April were in 
honour of Ceres ; but a very little investigation 
will dispel all possibility of discovering under this 
name any clearly conceived goddess ox the type to 
which we are accustomed, s.p., in the Greek forms 
of religion (see art. * Ceres,* in Roscher ; Wissowa*, 
pp. 192 f., 297 ff.). The Robi^ia of April 25 was 
supposed to be the festival of a god Rooigus, and 
a note in the Prmnestine fragment of cuendar, 
almost certainly from the hand of Verrius Flaccus 
(cf. C/L* i. 230), runs : * Ferim Robigo via Claudia 
ad milliarium y ne robigo frumentis noceat*; yet 
it is impossible to be sure that, when the calendar 
was first drawn up, many centuries liefore Verrius* 
note was written, Robij^s as a god was clearly 
distinguished from robiao, the milaew on the com. 
So with the Terminafia in February : terminus 
was a boundary-stone between two properties, and 
we have explicit accounts of the ritual used in 
fixing the stone, which bears the mark of a high 
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antiquity, yet does not indicate any clear concep- 
tion of such a deity as became associated with 
Jupiter in the le^nd of the Capitoline temple 
(Fowler, p. 3241fJ> Once more, tne Lupercaua, 
which became famous owing to a well-known event 
in the life of Julius Caesar, is generally believed to 
have been in honour of Faunus ; but the Romans 
themselves were not agreed on the point ; and it 
is extremely doubtful whether in this case, as in 
others, we need to associate the rites with the 
name of any deity at all. Lastly, it will be 
noticed that the names of Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, 
the great trias of the Capitoline worship of later 
times, as also those of Mars and Janus, are not 
indicated in the names of the festivals ; and it is 
onlv from the additions made to the calendar 
under the Republic, and from Roman literature, 
that we learn that the Kalends of each month 
were sacred to Juno and the Ides to Jupiter, that 
the rites of March and of the ' October-horse * had 
some special connexion with Mars, and that at 
the Agouia (which is probably an ancient name 
for sacritice) of Jan. 9 a ram was offered to Janus. 

These examples will bo enough to show that we 
should not be justified in supposing that the most 
ancient Romans had any very clearly defined ideas 
about the supernatural beings whom they invoked, 
and that it is. better to rid our minds at once of the 
impression convoyed by both Greek and Roman 
literature, that each deity was a clearly realized 
persomlity with distinct attributes. It seems cer- 
tain that to the Romans the cult appealed as the 
practical means of obtaining their desires, of 
warding off evil infiuencos from all that they most 
valued, while the unseen powers with whom they 
dealt in this cult were l>eyoud their ken, often un- 
named, or named only by an adjective significant 
of their supposed functions, and visible only in the 
sense of being seated in, or in some sense sym- 
bolized by, a tree, stone, animal, or other object, 
such as the mildew, the fire, a spring, etc. Had 
they been as personally conceivea as we are apt 
to suppose, we may be sure that they would not 
have uecn so easily superseded and absorbed by 
Greek and other deities as we shall see that they 
were. They are often multiplex, as the Fauni 
(on this point Wissowa^ p. 208 ft’., holds a diiiereiit 
opinion), Silvani, Lares, Penates, Semones, Car- 
mentes, and they are apt eventually to run into 
one another, as do Tellus, Maia, Cferes, and the 
Dea Dia of the Arval Brotherhood (G. Honzen, 
Acta Fratrum Arvalium^ Berlin, 1874, p. 48). In 
fact, w'e have beyond doubt in this oldest stratum 
of Roman religious thought a da^monistic and not 
a polytheistic type of religion, such a type as has 
been shown by J. E. Harrison {Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Religion, Cambridge, 1903) and 
others to have existed in Greece before the 
great deities of Olympus occupied the attention of 
the Greek mind, ana such os is known to have 
existed not only among savage peoples but in 
Europe (e.g., Litnuania) and in China (see Usener, 
Gotternamen, p. 80 f., and P. D. Chantepie do la 
Saussaye, Lehrbuch der ReligionsgeschicMe, Frei- 
burg, 1887-89, i. 240 ff.). The Roman objects of 
W'orship were spiritual powers {numina, in the 
Latin tongue) ; they were beings whose undefined 
nature made them very hard to invoke witli 
certainty or security— a fact which in the history 
of this religion gave rise to an elaborate priestly 
system of invocation (see l>elow). 

It is obvious, too, that in such a theology there 
could have been little chance for even a people 
more naturally imaginative than the Romans were 
to find material for myth ; and we may fairly con- 
clude with Aust [Religion der Romer, p. 19) that, 
though there were Roman deities and Roman 
worship, there was no Roman mythology. 


*The deities of Rome,’ he goes on, In % very instructive 
pMMge, * were deities of the cult only. They had no human 
forni, they had not the human heart with its virtues and 
vices. They had no intercourse with each other, and no 
common or pennanent residence : they enjoyed no nectar or 
ambrosia, . . . they had no children, no j^rental relation. 
They were, indeed, both male and female, and a male and female 
deity are often in close relation to each other ; but this is not 
a relation of marriage, and rests only on a sunilarity in the 
rohere of their operations : so we have Faunus Fauna, Oacus 
Caca, Jupiter Juno, liber Libera, Census Ops, Lua Batumi, 
Salacia Neptunl, Hora Qulrini, Mala Yolcani, Nerio Mar^.l 
The expressions pafsr and maUr that often occur in the cult 
(Junus pater, Jupiter, Mars i>ater. Mater Matuta, etc.) point 
to a creative or generative power only In the region of nature. 
These deities never become independent existences: they 
remain colourless cold conceptions, numt’na as the Romans 
called them, that Is, supeniatural powers whose existence only 
betrays itself in the excrc'se of certain powers. The Roman 
did not trust himself to mark clearly the sex or name of his 
deities, as we see in the custom of invoking all deities cof^fuM 
or generatim after prayer to a particular one, in order not to 
iMtss over any from ignorance or to give him a wrong name. 
In the formulas of prayer we meet with expressions such aa 
’’sive deus sive dea es,” "sive mas sive feiiiina,” **qulsquls es," 
” sive alio quo nomine te ap))ellarl volueris.” ' 

Again, after what has been said, it will easily 
be understood that such numinu could not have 
resided in temples made with hands, or have been 
represented in iconic form ; what Tacitus says of 
the German Suevi may bo taken as adequately 
desoribing the ideas of the early Romans them- 
selves : *nec cohibere parietibus deos, neque in ullam 
humanl oris speciem adsimulare, ex magnitudine 
coelestium arbitrantur : lucos ac nemora conbo- 
crant, deorumque nominibus appellant secretum 
illud, quod sola reverentia vident^(6rcm»anta, ix.). 
This is well illustrated in the cult which was 
probably the oldest fonn of Jupiter- worship at 
iiome, that of Jupiter Feretrins, whose numen 
seems originally to have resided in an oak on the 
Capitoline hill, on which oak Romulus is said to 
have fixed the first epolia opima taken from a 
conquered enemy ; underneath this oak, as we may 
guess, a small altar was in course of time erected 
within a consecrated enclosure, the two forming 
what was called a sacellum, or small piece of holy 
ground ; and only in later times was this again 
enlarged into a building with a roof, of the kind 
oallea an cedes, or house of the god. 

So far we have been interrogating the oldest 
calendar as to the religious life and ideas of the 
Romans before their organization into a city -State, 
and have ventured to conclude : (1) that these 
were the life and ideas of an agricultural people ; 
(2) that the objects of their religious thought and 
worship were not definitely conceived personal 
gods, but spirits, or nnmina, active in certain 
special functions (all of them, we may now add, 
ill immediate relation to man, and otherwise non- 
existent), but having no human personality or 
affections. But beyond this it would l)e rash to 
venture in attempting to divine the religious con- 
ceptions of tlie oldest Romans ; and we will now 
turn to consider the Fasti as the ordered record of 
the yearly recurring religious procedure of a fully 
developed city-State, from the union of the Pala- 
tine and Quirmal cities to the time of the Etruscan 
dynasty of the Tarquinii. 

The following specimen of the Fasti is here repro- 
duced in order to show better than could be done 
by any description the high state of religious 
organization wiiioh the Roman State had attained 
when the calendar w'as drawn up ; it is taken from 
the Fasti Maffeiani (CTZ* i. 223) : 


1. K(al)F8b. N. 

2. N. 

5. K. 

4 . N. 

6. NON. IP. 

0. N. 

7. N. 


8. N. 

9. N. 

10. N. 

11. N. 

12. N 

18. EID. IP. 
14. N. 


1 In these last examples the female name probably indicates 
no more than some aspect of the activity of the male numen. 
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15. LUPEIKcalia). N». 22. 0. 

10. EN. 23. TER<ininalia>. IP. 

17. gUlR(lnallaX IP. 24. BEaiJXuiriam). N. 

19. ‘ C. 26.' EN. 

20. C. 27. EQ(ulrrlaX IP. 

21. FERAT/ia). P. 28. C. 

Hero it miuit be obvious that the fixinjpr of 
Kalends, Nones, and Ides, and of the ^eat festi- 
vals, together with the distinction of the days as 
proper (F. or C.) for State business, or improper (N. 
or N\ ). or proper only after certain sacriTici^ rites 


Kalends, IN ones, ana laes, and ot tne ^eat lesti- 
vals, together with the distinction of the days as 
proper (F. or C.) for State business, or improper (N. 
or N\ ), or proper only after certain sacriTici^ rites 
were over (EN, Q.R.C.F., and Q. St. D.F.), proves 
that the State whose religious life it regulated had 
already gone through a long process of development, 
and was in the hands of capable and clear-noaded 
religious rulers. Wo have to sec, now that we 
have reached this stage, who these rulers were; 
what deities they admitted os specially concerned 
with the welfare of the Roman State; what 
holy places they reckoned as proper for their 
religious functions ; and what swjrifices they per- 
formed there, and in what insignia of office. 

i. The priesthoods.— A t the head of the whole 
religious system was the King (Rex). This is made 


the details of administration in the regal period. 
When that period came to an end, the sacridcial 
functions of the Rex passed to a Itex sacrorum or 
sacrificulus (cf. the fLpxt^v at Athens), who 

continued to hold the first rank in dignity (Festus, 
p. 198 [ed. Lindsay]). We may be almost as sure 
that other functions exercised m Republican times 
by the Fontifex maximua also belonged originally 
to the Rex, viz. the selection of the Vestal 
virgins and the Flamines, and the superintend- 
ence of these, who were in his potestas (Marquardt, 
p. 240). The Vestals had the care of the sacred 
fire, the symbol of the unity of the State, while 
the Flamines were sacrificing priests attached to 
particular worships ; thus it is now generally 
admitted that the State in this early form repre- 
sents the discipline of the earliest Roman house- 
hold, the Rex taking the place of the paterfamilias^ 
the Vestals of the daughters of the family, and the 
Flamines of the sons. Further, in accordance with 
a Roman practice which also had its origin in 
the life of the family, the Rex was assisted by 
competent counsellors in all matters relating 
to religious law or custom: one collegium^ the 
Pontifices (five in number, according to tradition), 
W'as specially concerned with the administrative 
details of the/wj saemm, and another, the Augures, 
with the science of omens, now apparently begin- 
ning to be developed out of the crude superstitions 
of an original peasantry. In matters relating to 
alliances, truces, declaration of war, etc., in which 
the relation of the State with other peoples was 
concerned, the Rex was assisted also by a collegium 
of Fetiales. Lastly, there were certoin associations 
whose activity was confined to particular occasions : 
the Luperci, of whom we hear only at the Luper- 
calia ; the Salii, or dancing priests of Mars (active 
only in March and October) ; the Fratros Arvalos, 
whose grove was at the fifth milestone, t.e. the 
boundary of the original ager Romanus on the 
rood to Ostia, and who were concerned chiefly 
>vith the lustration of the crops in May; and 
the Sodales Titii, of whom nothing is known 
but their name. Cf. art. Priest, Priesthood 
(Roman). 

ii. DElTlESi—TYie numina with whom the State 
had to do— the divine inhabitants, so to speak, 
of the city and its territory— were known, in later 
times at least, as di indigetest and were thus dis- 
tinguished from the di novenisiles (or novensides), 
i.6. new inhabitants, in a manner a^ogons to the 
familiar distinction between palridi and pkheii 


(Wissowa*, p. 18). Wissowa has elaborated a list 
of these on the evidence of the Fasti and of the 
names and fnnotions of the priesthoods ; and this 
list may be accepted, if we bear in mind the 
characteristic ideas ot the Romans about their 
deities, as already explained; such a caution is 
here necessary l)ecaua6 this writer is apt to regard 
all Roman aeitios as clearly conceived in too 
polytheistic a sense. 

AnnaPcreima .... March 16 (not in Fasti, but 
known from Ovid). 

Oftrmenta (Flanien Oannen. Garmentalia, Jan. 11, 16. 
talia) 

Carna .... June 1. 

Ceres (?) (Flamen Oerealis) Gerealia, April 19. 

Consus .... Gonsualia, Aug. 21 and Deo. 16. 
Diva Angerona . . . Dlvalia, Deo. 21. 

Falacer (Flamen Falacer) 

Fannus (?) (Luperoi) . Luporoalia, Feb. 16. 

Flora (Fu^en Floralls) . (Not In Fasti). 

Fons Fontinalia, Oct. 13. 

Furrina (Flamen Furrinalls) Furrinalia, July 25. 

Janus (Rex sacrorum) . Agonlum, Jan. 9. 

Jupiter (Flamen Dialis.Fetlales, All Ides : Vinalia, April 2S and 
Augures) Ang. 19. Med itrin alia, Oct. 


Laronta 

Lares 

Lomures 

Liber 

Mars (Flamen Marlhills, Salii) . 


Mater MataU 
Nepiunus . 
Ops . 


Pales, Palatua (Flamen Palatu- 

alls) 

Pomona (Flamen Pomonalis) . 
Portunus (Flamen Portunalts) . 
Quiriuus (Flamen Quirinalis) . 

^bigus 

Saturnus 

Tcllus(7) 

Terminus 

Vejovis 

Vesta (Vimnes Vestales) . . 

Volcanus (Flamen Volcanalls) . 
Voltumus(Flar-i«n Voltumalls) 


March 16 (not in Fasti, but 
known from Ovid). 

Garmentalia, Jan. 11, 16. 

June 1. 

Gerealia, April 19. 

Gonsualia, Aug. 21 and Deo. 16. 

Dlvalia, Deo. 21. 

Luporoalia, Feb. 16. 

(Not In Fasti). 

Fontinalia, Oct. 13. 

Furrinalia, July 26. 

Agonlum, Jan. 9. 

All Ides : Vinalia, April 2S and 
Ang. 19. Meditrinalia, O^ 
11. Poplifugium, Jidy 5, 
Dec. 28. 

Larentalia, Dec. 23. 

Gompitalia (movable festivalX 

Lemurio, May 9, 11, 13. 

LIberalia, March 17. 

Equirria, Feb. 27 and March 14, 
March 1. Agoniiim Martials, 
March 17. (^uinquatrua 

March 19. Tubilustrium, 

March 23 (and May 28 ?X 
Octobsr-horMe, Oct. 16. At- 
milustriutn, Oct. 19. Am- 
barvalia (movable festivalX 

Matralia, June 11. 

Neptunalla, July 23. 

Opicensivia, Aug. 26. Opalia, 
Deo. 19. 


ParilU, April 21. 

Portunalia, Aug. 17. 
Quirinalia, Fob. 17. 
Uobigalia, April 25. 
Saturnalia, Dec. 17. 
Fordicidia, April 16. 
Tennlnalia, Feb. 23. 
Agoniuin, May 21. 
Vestalla, June 9. 
Yolcanalia, Aug. 28. 
Voltumalia, Aug. 27. 


This table is most useful in enabling us to see at 
a glance, in conjunction with the order in rank of 
the priesthoods, the worships which were most 
prominent in the Rome of this period. The Rex, 
it will be remembered, was at tne head of these : 
then came the Flamen Dialis, the Martialis, and 
the Quirinalis, and lastly the Vestals. Now we 
find that the Rex sacrificed to Janus on Jan. 9 ; he 
was also, no doubt, concerned in other lites— 
at the Regifugium on Feb. 24 (see Fowler, p. 327) 
and in those of the Vestals which afterwards fell to 
the Pontifices ; but tliis is the only one of which w'e 
have certain evidence. The Flamen Dialis was the 
special priest of Jupiter, and sacrificed the ovis idulis 
on all Ides to the god; on many other occasions 
— at the Vinalia both in Apnl and in August, 
and at the Lnpercalia— he was present ; in the latt^ 
case he may, iiowever, have taken the place of the 


Rex after the abolition of the kingship. The 
Flamen Martialis and the QuirinaHs w'ere oWiouslj 
connected specially with the cults of Mars and 
Qii'rinus, though we are in need of more explicit 


evidence ; it is probable that the Martialis took 
part in the rite of the * October-horse * (Oct. 15) and 
in the Amharvalia in May. and of the Quirinalis 
we know that he officiatea at the Robigi^a and 
the Gonsualia (for details see Marquardt, p. 332 ff.). 
The Vestals were, of course, chiefly occupied with 
the cult of Vesta, though in Republican times they 
seem to have taken part in many other ceremoniw 
;of. Marquardt, p. 338 £f.). 
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The most prominent deities^ then, were Janns, 
Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus, and Vesta. These form 
the core, so to speak, of the Roman ideas of the 
supernatural in relation to the State ; others which 
we find in Wissow’a’s table will grow faint and lose 
vitality — e,g,t those to which the Flaniincs minores 
w^ere attached — or will take a diilerent shape under 
foreign influences; but these five, or four, if we 
take Mars and Quirinus as two aspects of the same 
deity, the one belonging to the Palatine, the other 
to the Quirinal city, remained at all times leading 
Roman religious conceptions, and must now be 
briefly considered as the characteristic deities of 
this period. 

I. lanus and Vesta.— These two may be taken 
together, for in Roman ritual they w’cre the first 
and the last deities in all invocations, nuhlic and 
private (Marquardt, p. 25 and notes). There is no 
conjugal relation betw’eon vhem (that, as we have 
seen, is foreign to Roman ideas), but they had 
beyond doubt a common origin, which left its 
traces on their cult to the last. Originally they 
w’ere the numina residing in the doorway and Urn 

I XI. _ I J 


hearth of the house, i.e. they ayn'bolizi '* the 
w'ord can be safely used) the satve<‘ .i to 

the house and its sacred inmost * e the 

sacred fire was. As the house > family 


were the foundation of Koiiian ux^azation, so 
were Janus and Vesta the foundation of Roman 
worship. The temple of Janus, r<:::no in later 
times, was in reality no temple at all r 't * ^ 

a gateway, with the sacred af '^iations of .-.x 
entrances ; it w'as under the sp 1 vjs of th^ ' 

king, as the doorv y of the hou.. . hod been I 

the care of the paterjamili'*^ so that no evil tiling, 
natural or supernatural, Jght p8 through it 
into the house. Tliis position of u^^nus in the 
house and in the Btate may safely be taken as 
the origin of all the practices in which he appears 
as a goil of beginnings : he was the oldest god, 
cleorum deus, the l)eginner of all thin^ and of all 
acts ; he is an object of worship at the beginning 
of the year, the month, and the day ; but all this 
arose out of the characteristic Roman association 
of a numcn with the doorway of the house and 
the gate of the city (see Wissowa^, p. 103 ff. ; art. 

* Janus,* in Roscher ; Fowler, p. 282 IF.). 

2. Jupiter. — In contrast witn Janus and Vesta, 
who represented the sacred character of the liouse, 
Jupiter [Dioma pater, from root div, ‘shining’) 
was the great num^n of the open heaven under 
which the Italian, then as now, spent the greater 
part of his time. He was the nmacn of that 
heaven at all times and under all asjiects, whether by 
night or by day, in clear weather or in storm and 
rain. In the Salian hymn, one of the two oldest 
fragments of Roman invocation that we possess 
(Macrob. SaL I. xv. 14), he is addressed as Luvetius, 
the deity of light ; the Ides, when tlie moon was full, 
were sacred to him ; when rain was sorely needed, 
his aid was sought under the name Eliciusj by a 
peculiar ritual (Fowler, p. 232) ; as Jupiter Fulgur 
or SumTmnus he was the power who sent the 
lightning by day or night, and all places struck 
by lightning were sacred to him ; the festivals of 
the vintage (Vinalia and Meditrinalia), which 
specially need^ the aid of the sun and the light, 
were dedicated to him, and his Flamen was on all 
such occasions the priest employed. This con- 
ception of the deity was not only Roman, but 
common to all the Italian peoples who were of 
the same stock ; and everywhere we find him 
worshipped on the summits of hills, where nothing 
intervened between the heaven and the earth, and 
where all the phenomena of the heavens could be 
conveniently oheerved. 

In Rome the oldest cult of Jupiter was on the 
Capitoline hill, and on the southern summiti where 


it became overshadowed in the next perifsi by the 
great temple of Jupiter, Juno, and Miuerva. This 
M as the cult of Jupiter already mentioned 
in ‘other connexion. The tiny temple (only 15 
feet /ide, Dion. Hal. ii. 84) contained no image 
of the god, but it has been thought that he was 
sup|>oscd to reside in a stone (silex) which may have 
been believed to be a thunderlK)lt (but see JRS 
ii. [1912] 49 f.); this stone the Fetiales took with 
them on thoir official journeys ; and the oath by 
wbieh treaties, etc., were ratified by them was 
said t() \h 5 ‘ per lovem (lapidein).’ Here we get an 
early glimpse of that moral aspect of Jupiter which 
was retained in one w.iy or another throughout 
Roman history ; as Viua fidins (Fou ler, p. 138), 
and perhaps also under tne clearly Greek name 
Hercules y he was the deity in whose name oaths 
were taken (‘ mediusfidius,* ‘ mekercule *) ; his 
Flamen presided at the old Roman inarriage 
ceremony of the amfarreatioy where he seems to 
have been regarded as a kind of witness of the 
solemn contract entered into (W isaowa^ p. 1 18) ; and 
on the Alban hill his cult, though overshadowed 
like that of the Capitol by the later innovations 
of the Tarquinian dynasty, was doubtless from the 
Itcginning of Rome’s relationH wdtli other Latin 
cities the centre-point of the religious aspect of the 
Latin league. (For the many forms of the Jupiter- 
cult, of which only the prominent features [n thu 
earliest j[>eriod can be here described, see the 
exliaiistivo article by Aust in Rosclier, condensed 
U Wissowa^ p. 113 ff.) 

A word must here bo said about Juno, who does 
nt 3eem at all times to have lieen closely associ- 
ated with Jupiter, certainly not as his w'ife, until 
Greek anthr^omoriihio conceptions gained ground 
at Rome. Tliat she, too, represented the light 
seems probable ]h‘om the name (Juno=r«/ovi7to, uso 
from root div) ; bnt at some early time she became 
specially associated with the moon, as is shown 
by the formula used by the Pontifex in announc- 
ing the date of the Nones as soon as the now moon 
has apiHiared— ‘ dies te quinque (or septem) calo, 
Juno Uovella’ (Varro, de Ling, Lut, vi. 27). Either 
from the supposed effects of the moon on women 
or from some other cause at which we can only 
guess, Juno was at all times twculiarly the nunmi 
of the female sox : Juno Lurina was invoked 
at the moment of childbirth (as, e,g.y in Virgil, 
Eel. iv. 10), and the genius of a woman was called 
her J uuo. 

3. Mars and Quirinus.— Mars is the specially 
characteristic deity of the early Roman State, 
anti was intertwined with the foundation legend 
of the city : it w'ns tho wolf of Mars that suckled 
the twins Komulns and Remus. Why this was 
is on the whole clear, though the etymology of 
his name and the original conception widen it 
indicated are quite uncertain, and we only know 
that, like Jujtiter, lie was wurshiopod by all the 
peoples of Latin and Sabollian stoclc. Agriculture 
and war were the two chief occupations of the 
early Romans, and it is precisely these with which 
the !Slars-cult is most closely connoi;ted, as a careful 
examination of the Fasti plainly shows. These 
two occupations, it shoula be noted, are also 
closely related to each other on tlieir religious 
side ; during the same period of the year, from 
March to October, the State was specially liable 
to the attacks of enemies— not only the human 
ones who attacked tho Roman people and the 
crops and herds which sustained it, but also the 
divine eneudes who might damage tlie growing 
or tho harvested crons, and might also work havoc 
on the human }K>pumtion by disease or hindered 
fertility. It was in this period, March to October, 
and especially in these two months themselves, the 
first of which (also the first of tlie year) bears the 
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name of Marsi that the colt of this deity was most 
prominent. 

In March the dancing warrior-priests of Mars, 
the Saliiy whose antiquity as a collegium is proved 
by the fact that they must be of patrician descent, 
dressed in the costume of the old Italian warrior, 
performed a series of processional dances, clashing 
their shields and spears as if to avert some evii 
influence, and singing the songs of which a frag- 
ment has come down to us ( J. Wordsworth, Frag^ 
ments and Specimens of Early Latins Oxford, 1874, 
p. 567). The table given aoove shows that the 
1st, the 14th (originiwy probably the 15th, as no 
other festival was on a day of even number), and 
the 17 th were also great days in his cult, though 
we are more or less in the dark as to the ritos 
performed; but on the 23rd, the Tubilustrium, 
the tubcB used in war seem to have been made 
ready for the war season by the relimous pro- 
cess of lustratio ; and it may be that tne horses 
of the cavalry were treated in the same way at 
the Equirria on the 14th. At the Ambarvalia in 
M^, where Mars was eventually ousted by Ceres 
or Dea Dia, the Fratres Arvales went in procession 
for the lustration of the ager Eomanus, and the 
hymn they sang, so far as we can judge from what 
we possess of it (Marquardt, p. 457 ; Henzen, p. 26), 
had a direct reference to Mars as the numen cap- 
able of averting noxious influences. This is con- 
firmed by the prayer of the Roman farmer preserved 
in Cato {de Agricultural 141), which begins, ‘Father 
Mars, I pray thee to be willing and propitious to 
tne, iiiy household, and my slaves,’ and prays him to 
avert all evil from crops and herds, and to bring 
the farmer’s labour to a successful issue. From 
May to October we lo.se sight of Mars ; but at the 
end of the agricultural and military season we find 
him again prominent. On October 15, which 
wrobably corresponded with the Equirria of 
March 14 (or 15), a horse was sacrificed with very 
curious ritual in the Campus Martius ; in this 
rite we may perhaps see a survival of an old 
harvest custom, which took a new shape and 
meaning as the State grew accustomed to war, 
just as Mars himself, originally perhaps the pro- 
tector of man, herds, and crops alike, became the 
deity of war-horses and warriors (Fowler, p. 249). 
The Mars-season was completed on Oct. 19 by 
the festival called Armilustrium, at which the 
Salii again appeared with their arma and ancilia 
(sacred shields), which were then subjected to 
lustratio and put away until the ensuing March. 
This short sketch of the ritual connected with 
Mars will sufiice to show that the leading ideas 
in it are, as we said, ^riculture and war&e ; it 
is needless to distin;^m the two more precisely, 
for we cannot separate the Roman warrior from 
the Roman husbandman, or the warlike aspect of 
his deity from his universal care for his people. 
(For more detail see Roscher’s art. in his Lexikon ; 
art. ‘ Salii,’ in Smith’s Diet, of Antiquities ; 
Fowler, pp. 1-65 and 241 ff. with reff. there given.) 

Of Quirinus all that need be said here is that it 
is probable that this very obscure deity was a form 
of Mars belonging to the community settled on the 
hill that still bears his name ; he seems to have 
had the same two characteristics as the Falatine 
deity, though these are difficult to trace with any 
certainty (see Wissowa*, p. 153). The most con- 
vincing evidence for the essential identity of the 
two lies in the fact that there were twelve Salii 
Collini, i.e. of the Quirinal hill, concerned in the 
worship of Quirinus, answering to the twelve Salii 
Palatini of the Mars-cult (Liv. v. 62). 

iii. Cult of the x>i;ad.— The Romans do not 
seem to have had, in early times at least, any idea 
of an under world tenanted by deities ; Orcus and 
Dia Pater are not conceptions of home growth, and 


Vejovis, in spite of Wissowa’s reasoning (p. 287), is 
far too obscure to be reckoned in such a cate^ry. 
Nor is this surprising : the deities of the Romans 
have always a direct relation to the life of the 
people, and in fact, as has already been said, exist 
only so far as they were supposM to have some 
direct influence for good or evil upon the activity 
of that life. As death brought with it an end of 
that activity, and the dead man was free from all 
respNonsibility for it, subject to no sentence of 
punishment or reward, there was no call upon the 
imagination of the Romans (which was never 
strong or inventive) to create an under world like 
that of the Greeks, and the splendid picture of 
such a world which we find in tne sixth iEneid is 
wholly the result of Hellenic fancy. 

But the Fasti supply us with certain evidence 
that the dead, when duly buried with the proper 
rites, were the object of an organized cult. In 
February, the last month of the year, and one 
specially appropriated to what we may call, for 
want of a letter word, purification, nine davs were 
set apart for this cult {dies parentales), of which 
the last, the 2l8t, appears as a State festival, the 
Feralia. Whether the dead were cremated or 
buried (both customs existed in this period, as >^e 
know from the XII Tables, 10) was indifferent ; 
in either case the dead man was l>eli6ved in some 
sense to live on, to have entered into that world 
of spirits which contained all the Roman deities, 
and thus the dead came to be efi parentes or di 
manest the latter word being explained by the 
Romans themselves as meaning * the good.** On 
these days in February the rites of burial were, as 
it were, renewed, to make sure that the relation 
between the living and the dead should be a happy 
and wholesome one. The dead had long l^n 
buried in the family tomb in the city of the dead 
outside the city of the living, had been well cared 
for since their departure, and were still members 
of the family. They hod their jura {ius maniu7n) 
under the supervision of the Rex and, later of the 
Pontifices ; experience has taught the citizen that 
the State must regulate his conduct towards the 
di manes for the l)enefit of both parties. In May 
too, another month of purification and apparently 
of ill omen, we find three days, the 9th, 11th, and 
13th, styled Lemuria^ i.e. ' festivals’ (if the word 
may be here used) of the Lemures or Larvse, the 
ghosts of ancestors who had died away from home 
in war or otherwise, and had not been buried with 
due rites ; these were probably supposed to be apt 
to return to the house which they once tenanted, 
and had to be got rid of again by special cere- 
monies, of which Ovid has given us a specimen in 
his Fasti (v. 432). These days of the Lemuria are 
marked ‘nefasti’in the calendar, while the dies 
parentales of February are— some of them at least— 
* C.’ (comitialis), and the Feralia is ‘ F.P.’; hence it 
lias l)een inferred with justice that the Lemurfa 
was the older festival, representing a conception of 
the dead as hostile to the living, which is not con- 
sistent with the organized life of a city-State, 
where the majority of human beings would die at 
home and in peace. This view ( Fowler, pp. 107, 308) 
may account for the fact that of the t^muria we 
hear hardly anything but what Ovid tells us in the 
passage just quoted, and even that belongs rather 
to the private life of the household than to the Jus 
sacrum of the city. It would seem that the cheer- 
ful character of service of the dead which we find 
in February had entirely taken the place of the 
older and ruder rites. (^For other indications in 
the calendar of the cult of the dead see Wissowa*, 
p. 236; and, fox the whole subject, Marquardt, p. 
§10 ff.; Aust, p. 225 ff.; and De March!, Jl Cufto 
Tfivato, p. 180 ff.; cf. art. AnoBSTOB-WOBSHIP 
Roman].) 
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iv. Holy placxs,---A\\ places in the city and its 
aaer which, for want of a more exact word, we 
snould term ‘holy’ w'cre of two kinds, according 
as they were or were not authorized bv the State ; 
if they had been, in accordance with tne directions 
of Rex and Senate, subjected to the process of 
dedicatio and conaecratio, devotion to a deity 
bv the Pontitices, they were loca sacra. If, on the 
other hand, they were objects of fear or rever- 
ence from their own nature only, and as a con- 
sequence of the common feeling of the ^ople or 
any part of it, they were loca religiosa. The best 
authority for this distinction is iEliiis Gallus, 
qp, Festus, p. 424 (od. Lindsay) : ‘ Gallus i^lius 
ait sacrum esse quodcunque more et instituto 
civitatis consecratum sit, sive ledis give ara siye 
locus sive pecunia sive quid aliud, quod dis 
dedicatum ataue consecratum sit; quod antem 

S rivati suse rolimonis causa aliquid earum rerum 
eo dedicent, id i^ntiHces Romanos non existi- 
inare sacrum.’ We may thus infer that before 
the completion of the city-State and its organi- 
zation, and probably for some time afterwards, 
the s^ts supposed to be inhabited by numina 
were loca rctvjiosa^ and this is borne out by the 
fact that places such as those which had l>een 
struck by lightning, the Lacus Curtius in the 
Forum, and others to which popular sunperstition 
attached ill omen, were loca reliigioaa. The term, 
therefore, though often applied to objects simply 
because they had not undergone the rites necessary 
to make them sacra (6.y., tombs, aacella^ etc.), seems 
to take us back to a time when the civilizing and 
reassuring influence of the State had not yet fully 
done its work in bringing the divine inhabitants 
of the city into happier relations with the human 
population. But, wtien once a deity had been suc- 
cessfully settled in a particular spot, with cere- 
monies about the efficacy of which no one could 
have any iloubt, since they were authorized and 
carried out by tlie State authorities, there was no 
further cause for any vague apprehensions about 
his attitude to the people ; if duly propitiated, and 
especially on the anniversary of the aedication of 
the spot, he would be retained as a member of the 
community, unless, indeed, some enemy could per- 
suade him to desert it {cmcarc) ; and nis attitude 
should l>e beneficent. All places in which deities 
were thus settled were designated by the word 
aaccr. 

Strictly speaking, it was the ground they occu- 
pied that was thus styled ; and it was matter of no 
moment what might be erected on it. When a 
temple or altar had been destroyed, the ground 
still remained sactr. The general word for such a 
place, without any fecial reference to what was 
erected there, was fanum\ the simplest kind of 
erection was a aaculumt i,e., as Trelmtius defined 
it (Goll. VII . xii. 5), * locus parvus deo sacratus cum 
ara,’ and without a roof (Festus, p. 422) ; there 
were many of these in the city, even in the time 
of Augustus. But the holy place might be a grove 
or an opening within it (luctia), a cave like the 
Lupercai, a hearth like that of Vesta, or an arch- 
way, as that of Janus. All these were loca sacra 
if they had been duly dedicated and consecrated. 
The oldest example, so far as we Imow, of a house 
erected for the dwelling of a deity is the iEdes 
Vestse, which was round, like the earliest form of 
Italian house {A Companion to LcUin Sttidic^^ ed. 
J. E. Sandys, Cambridge, 1913, p. 217) : this was 
dedicated to the deity and consecrated, but wanted 
iirs, which was necessary 
for a t&mplum. This vforS was applied to a building 
erected on a locus aaccr ^ which had been not only 
dedicated and consecrated, but also inaugurated ac- 
cording to the technical system of which the auprs 
held the secrets, and of which we have but little 


definite knowledge. When a building with its site 
had been dedicated by the State, consecrated by the 
Pontifices, and inaugurated by the augurs, it was 
not only the dwelling of the deity, but was in all 
respects of good omen, and might even be used for 
what we should call secular purpose8--e.^., for the 
assembling of the Senate. A document, in later 
times at least, in the form of an inscription, was 
drawn up by the Pontifices, recording tne dedica- 
tion, the amount of consecrated land, the rites to 
l>e performed, and other points ; this was the 
lex dedicationia or lex templi, (See Marquardt, 
p. 270 ff. ; and, for the whole sulnect of loca sacra^ 
\h, p. 145 ff. ; Wissowa*, p. 467 flf; Aust, p. 209 ff.) 

As the collegium of augurs was certainly in 
existence in this first period of the Roman religion, 
it is possible that a few templa, in the proper 
sense of that word, may have come into being 
before the end of it. But, if we once more interro- 
gate the Fasti, we shall find that the oldest fes- 
tivals (see al)ove, p. 822), with hardly an exception, 
are connected with places that had not been sub- 
jected to inauguratxot though they were loca sacra. 
The Robigalia, for example, was held at a grove, the 
Vestalia at the ^Edes VestDC, the Lucaria at a grove, 
the Consualia at an underground am, the Chdeon- 
sivia in the Regia, as also the Agoiiia of Jan. 9, 
the Opalia at an aJtar in the Forum, the Feralia 
at burial-places, the Liipercalia at the Lupercai, 
and the Regifugium in the Comitium (see Fowler 
under head of these festivals). The evidence seems 
convincing that, when the Fasti were drawn up, 
there were no templa technically so called. Where, 
as at the Quirinana, >ve hear of a sacrifice at a spot 
where a templum is known to have existed in later 
times (Fowler, p. 322), we are not justified in in- 
ferring that it took place originally in such a 
building ; there, as in other cases (Aust, dc 
ACdibus sacria Populi Pomanit Marburg, 1889, p. 
33), the temple was without doubt preceded by a 
sacellum. 

V . Ritual of worship, basis of the 
Roman’s ritualistic dealing with his deities con- 
sisted in sacrifice and prayer, the two being, so 
far as we know, invariably combined. On im- 
])ortant occasions, and for particular reasons, these 
were performed in the course of a procession or 
circuit round some object — land, city, army, or 
instruments, such as arms and trumpets — or, again, 
the whole Roman people, if supposed to be in need 
of * purification ’ from some evil influence ; in this 
extended form the ritual was called lustratio ; and 
this ceremonial was perhaps the most character- 
istic, not only of the Roman, but of all ancient 
Italian forms of worship. 

Sacrifice {aacrijiciuin)^ as the word itself im- 
plies, was an act of making over to the deity some 
property more or less valuable, the meaning of 
sacer^ as has already l>een explained, being * that 
which belongs to a deity.’ The nature of the 
aacrificiumy as Marquardt puts it (p. 169), depended 
partly on the functions of the deity, partly on the 
object to be attained by the worsliipper. The 
Roman husbandman oil'ered the firstfruits of all 
his crops to the numina who were concerned with 
their welfare ( Wissowa*, p. 409), and this practice 
survived in the State in various forms ; e.a.y the 
Vestals plucked the first ears of corn in May for 
the purpose of making sacred cakes, and the 
Flomeii Dialis did the same with the grape-crop in 
August, with prayer for the safety of the whole 
vintage (Fowler, p. 204). Unbloody sacrifices of a 
similar kind also survived, not only in the daily 
private worship of the family and at the resting- 
places of the dead, but in the ritual of the festivius 
which descended directly from an earlier pastoral 
and agricultural life ; e.g,y at the Parilia m April 
we hear of baskets of millet, cakes of the same. 
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paila of inilk» etc. (Ovid, Fasth iv. 748 ff.) ; and at 
the Veatalia in June the Vestals offered sacred 
cakes made, in antique fashion, of the ears which 
they had plucked in May {mola scUsa). But the 
eviaence of the Fasti shows that we cannot get 
back to a time when animal-sacriiicea were not 
also in use ; and this is in entire accordance with 
the nature of Italian husbandry, which was 
always more occupied with the rearing of cattle 
than with the raising of cro^s. The wealth of the 
ancient Roman farmer consisted chiefly of cattle, 
and in State festivals we are not surprised to find 
that anuual-sacrificea formed the staple of the 
worship. The animals most commonly sacrificed 
were oxen, sheep, and pigs; but the pig, as the 
cheaper and less honouraole animal, was rarely 
used except in conjunction with the other two, or 
as a piacular socrifice—a term to be explained 
below. The technical word for the slain animal, 
if ox, bull, or cow, was viclima ; if any kind of 
sheep, hostia. Male victims were employed in the 
worsnip of male deities and female victims in the 
worship of female deities, in later times at least ; 
but, in view of the uncertainty of sex in the 
most ancient deities, it may be doubted wliether 
this held good in our first period. But, so far as 
our information about the ritual of the earliest 
festivals reaches, we know that a ram was the sacri- 
fice to Janus, a heifer to Jupiter (this was Jupiter 
Feretrius [Festus, p. 204j), and at the Fordicidia, 
presumably to Tellus, a pregnant cow ; to Mars in 
the IvLstratio agrit presently to he described, ox, 
sheep, and pig. Of ancient us^e also was the 
sacrifice of a dog at the Bobigalia in April, and of 
a horse to Mars, as has already been mentioned, 
on Oct. 15. Of hnman sacrifice in the usual sense 
of the term there ,is no trace ; but it might 
happen that in a season of great peril or pestilence 
the children born between March 1 and May 1 
were made over to the god {ver sacrum), and, wnen 
they had grown up, were driven out of the !l^man 
territory (Festus, p. 619 ; Liv. xxii. 10, xxxiii. 44). 

The sacrificial ritual of the altar was extremely 
elaborate in later times, and it is impossible to say 
how much of it was in use at the time of which we 
are now treating ; it may best be studied in Mar- 

S iiardt, p. 180 ff. All that need be said here is that 
le victim, which must be unblemished, was slain 
by the assistants of the priest, after its head had 
b^n sprinkled with fragments of the mola saha, 
or sacred cake {immolatio), and with wine ; that in 
all ordinary sacrifices its internal organs were 
carefully examined, and, if of good omen, were 
placed upon the altai', while the rest of the animal 
was eaten. We can have little doubt that the 
examination of the liver, etc., formed a part of the 
ceremonial in the earliest period, since the object 
was to determine whether the deity would be 
satisfied with the condition of the animal offered 
him, and especially with those vital parts which 
were to be his share; but the extraordinary 
development of the minutue of this practice be- 
longs to a later time. At what precise point in 
the ceremony the prayer was said does not seem to 
be known ; but it was probably during the laying 
of the exta on the altar. The priest or otW 
person who nttered it luid his head covered, to 
shut ont all evil influences or omens from his eyes, 
while a tibicen played the tUna in order to secure 
the same result for the ears ; all bystanders main- 
tained a strict silence (Marquardt, p. 175 ff.). As 
is seen below, the prayer was the expression of a 
desire, if not a claim, on the part of the saorificers, 
that the deity would consider favourably such 
wishes and interests of theirs as were within the 
range of his activity, either by averting evil or by 
doing f)ositive benefit. To obtain the desired 
resnlt, every detail, both of saerifioe and of prayer. 


had to be gone through correctly ; and a slip in 
either or any accidental hindrance, such as the 
stopping of the music of the flute-player, made it 
ueoessary to begin the whole ritual over again, and 
to offer a piaculum, or apologetio sacrifice. In this 
case the victim was usually a pig, and there was 
no necessity to examine its entraus ; it was ofiered 
whole or consumed by the priests (Marquardt, pp. 
179, 185). On great occasions such a piaculum 
was ofiered on the day before the festival, in order 
once for all to expiate any omission that might 
happen ; but it is passible that this was one of the 
later developments of the jus divinum (the victim 
in this case was a norcus prcccidancus [Gell. iv. 
vi. 7}.) Undoubtealy, however, it was in the 
first period of religious organization within the 
State that this extraordinary precision in cere- 
monial detail had its beginning. It was itself the 
result of that peculiarly Roman conception of the 
supernatural which has already been touched upon. 
It was the outward expression of that vague fear 
of the unknown which we must attribute to the 
early Roman : he did not know his deities inti- 
mately, did not of himself know how to approach 
them with confidence, and might at any moment, 
for all he knew, bo doing or saying things which 
would put them in evil mood towards him. It was 
just here that the State came to the rescue ; and 
the miboonded confidence of tlie early Roman in 
his State authorities, both civil and religious, his 
habit of unquestioning obedience to thorn, and his 
sense of obligation or duly, in both private and 
pnblio life, are largely, perhaps mainly, duo to his 
feeling of helplessness as an individual in his 
relation with the unseen world. Wo shall have 
to trace later the decay of this confidence and 
sense of duty (pielas), as the Roman mind liecame 
subjected to new influences, and as the extreme 
formularization of the old cults gradually de- 
stroyed aU their life and meaning. But in these 
early stages of the Roman State tlie religious dis- 
cipline of minute ritual unquestionably had certain 
good and useful results (see Fowler, p. 344 ff.). 

Before we leave the subject of ritual, it may be as 
well to illustrate it, in the most highly developed 
form which it took in this period, from the cere- 
mony of lustratio, in which sacrifice, prayer, and 
procession were combined. The most remarkable 
record which we have of such a ceremony is not 
indeed Roman, but belongs to the Umbrian town 
of Igttvium ; it is an inscription of great length, 
containing a mass of detail for the instruction of 
the priests taking part in the lustratio of a sacred 
hill (ocris fisiua) ; it is in the Umbrian dialect, and 
difficult of interpretation, but it entirely confirms 
all we know of tiiis religious process from Roman 
sources (BUcheler, Umbrica, 1883). The olnect of 
this process of lu/ttratiOf as explained by Wissowa 
(p. 390), was twofold : (1) to purify the obioct round 
which the procession went from all evil tnat might 
be lurking there, and so to obtain the goodwill 
ipaz) of the deities concerned with it (‘ pacem deum 
expoBcere’); (2) to protect it, by the aid of the 
god thus obtained, from all hostile influences, 
the circuit taken being a boundary within which 
no evil could come if the victims before their 
slaughter were driven round it according to the 
prescribed traditional order. This exj^anation 
may be taken as representing the Roman idea of 
historical times, ana it is not necessary here to try 
to penetrate behind it into the notions of primi- 
tive man ; but it may be remarked that one at 
least of the lustrations of the old Roman calendar, 
that of the Palatine hill by the Luperci on Feb. 
15, presents very peouliar features, which cannot 
altogether be explained in this way (see Fowler, 
p. 810 £), and aw) that the boundary line of oity 
or being earefuUy followed each year on 
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these occasions, was thos kept accurately in remem- 
brance. 

But the typical hMiratio of which we know the 
details is that of the Ambarvalia in May, itself 
developed beyond doubt from the lust ratio, oi the 
farm by the Roman husbandman, of which the 
detail lias been preserved to us in Cato’s treatise 
on agriculture. We have to follow Cato, apply- 
ing his account to the developed festival ot the 
city; but we have sufficient evidence that the 
latter was conducted on the same lines (Cato, de 
Affriciiltura, 141). The procession of victims, bull, 
sheop, and pig— the most valuable pro^ierty of the 
Roman — passed all round the fields just as the 
crops were ripening, and therefore most liable to 
injury from storm or disease. Three times they 
went round the land ; at the end of the third round 
they were sacriliced, and a solemn prayer was 
recited, which, according to Cato’s formula, ran 
thus (we must suppose that the Fratrea Arvales, 
who were the priests presiding at the Ambarvalia, 
used a similar formula, on an extended scale, for 
the State land) : 

* Father Mars, I pray anrl beseech thee to be wilUnfl^ ami 
propitious to me, my household, and my slaves ; for the which 
object I have caused these victims to be driven round my farm 
and land. I pray thee, keep, avert, and turn from us all 
disease, seen or unseen, aJI desolation, ruin, damage, and un- 
seasonable influence ; I pray thee, give iucreose to the fruits, 
the com, the vines, and the plantations, and bring them to 
a prosperous issue. Keep also in safety the shepherds and 
their flocks, and give good health and vigour to me, my house, 
and household. To this end it is, as I have said— namely, for 
the puriflcatioii and making due lustration of my farm, my land 
cultivated and uncultivated— that 1 pray thee to bless this 
threefold sacriflee.' 

At all theMtt rcligioua ceremonicH the aacrificing 
priest, anil all magistrates who had the right of 
sacrificing (in this period the Hex only), wore a 
peculiar dress. The most regular and character- 
istic one was the purple-liorderod robe called togfa 
prccfcxfrt, which was also worn by children, both 
Doys and girls, up to the age of puberty, probably 
because they had originally taken part as acolytes 
{camilUy camillfn) in the sacrifices of the family 
(see Fowler, in CIE x. [1896] 317 If.). But the most 
ancient priests, who were attached to particular 
cults, and whose sacrificial functions wore con- 
tinuous throughout the year, had special insignia 
of their own, which they wore at all times to 
distinguish them, and so to avoid the many ciauses 
of pollution with which they might accidentally 
meet. The Flamines luul an or leathern cap, 
in which was fixed an olive twig with a wisp of 
white wool (Serv. ad JEn, ii. 683), and their wives 
{Jlaminim) a tutidxis, or raised head-dress, hound 
with a purple fillet. The Vestals wore a white 
robe, and, when sacrificing, a thick white veil 
with purple stripe (see, for this suffibulumy J. H. 
Middleton, Ancient Rome in 1886 , London, 1886, 
p. 199). The Salii, when performing their dances, 
etc., wore a primitive military dress, the trabm 
and tunica picta ; the Luperci ran round the 
Palatine hill at the Lupercalia, girt with skins, 
probably those of the victims (Marquardt, p. 444, 
note 3); the Fratres Arvales were conspicuous 
by a crown of corn-ears made fast with white 
fillets (Gell. VII. vii. 8). 

From what has been said in this sketch of the 
Roman religion in its earliest form as a concern 
of the 8tate, the following characteristic points 
should have become conspicuous. 

1. The Roman believed himself to live in the 
midst of a population of spiritual beings (numina), 
whose attitude towards him was a doubtful one, 
and continually infinenced by what he did or said. 

2. As a consequence, it was necessary for him to 
be on good terms with them, and this could be 
seonrely accomplished only by the constituted 


authorities of a State who by experience and 
tradition had learnt how to deal with them. 

3. This being not only an essential, but the most 
essential, part of the duties of the State, there was 
no real distinction between the jus sacrum and 
thejftw civile ; the former was a part of the latter, 
and always continued so (of. Cic. de Legibus, bks. 
ii. and iii.). 

4. So, too, thcro is no original distinction 
between priest and magistrate ; they wore both 
alike concerned in conciliating the divine in- 
habitants of the city. ‘It was not a poet or 
prophet, but a King, and a priest-king, to whom 
the Romans attributed the origin of their religious 
organization ’ (Aust). 

5. This inseparable union of State and religion 
had important and valuable etfeets on the Homan 
character ; the State was more to the individual 
than perhaps in any community ancient or modern. 
But the religion, as a religion, had an insutlicieiit 
vitality. 

6. liiis was chiefly because it was originally 
based on a feeling of fear, which was never wholly 
shaken oil'. It was mainly negative in character ; 
i.e., the range of its prohibitions was far larger 
than that of its precepts. It can hardly be said 
that the iiioral law was enforced by it ; and there 
was a distinction between what was due to one’s 
fellow-mon (jus) and what was due to the gods 
{fas). 

7. The one feature of this religion which liad 
a moral value was the lonstant and indis[)eusahle 
attention to the details of duty ; if these were not 
duties to a deity who is righteous, and the source 
of all righteousness, yet they were duties that 
must he fulfilled ; and they constituted a righteous 
dealing towards the divine beings, which created 
a claim ujKm them to deal righteously towards the 
Roman, and to hinder and destroy his enemies, 
human and material. Beyond this we cannot go ; 
the/nt^a« of the old Roman was a valuable quality 
ill itself, but it never led him to base his daily 
conduct upon higher motives than oliedienco to 
the 8tate and its authorities as mediators Ijetween 
hiiiiRelf and a dangerous spiritual world. It would 
always have been dilficult tor a Roman to appreciate 
the story of Antigone. 

II. Second Pkiuod 

(From the Etruscan kings to the war with 
Uamiihal). 

The religious system which lias been descrilied 
belonged exclusively to the State jiroper, i.e. to 
the patricians, or meiiihers of the old patrician 
gentes ; no plebeian or ‘ outsider ’ had any part in 
it whatever, either os priest or as worshipjier. This 
will lie easily understood afl/er what has already 
lieen explained as to the relation of the divine 
and the liunian members of the State ; the former 
had no existence apart from the latter, and, as the 
State consisted of the patrician gentes, the deities 
who had taken up their aliode in that State had, of 
course, no dealings with any others, and could he 
approached only by those who had entered into 
relations with tiieni. But by the 7th cent. B.c. a 
considerable population was growing up in the 
city and its territory which did not belong to 
the old gentes, and wnose cults and deities were 
altogether outside of the religion of the State 
proper. With the origin of this population we are 
not here concerned ; wliat is of importance for our 
present pui pose is to note that thisre is very strong 
evidence that the last three kings of Rome were 
not Romans but Etruscans, and that the patrician 
State succumbed for a time to an invasion of that 
great Etruscan power which at this time spread 
itself over central Italy, entering into relations 
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not only with the Latins of the Campagna, but 
with the Greeks of Cunue and the western coast. 
The consequence was a ^eat and permanent re- 
volution, not only in the political institutions, 
but in the religious system of the State. The 
second of these kings, generally known as Servius 
Tullius, admitted the plelieians to the army, and 
divided the city and its territory into four tribes, 
comprising all free men, whether patricians or 
plebeians, who occupied a certain amount of land. 
The last king, Tarquinius Sunerbus, has all the 
characteristics of the tyrant : the Roman territory 
was extended, the aristocracy of the patrician 
gentes was oppressed, while the unprivileged 
classes wore brought forward and utilized. A 
great religious development accompanied the 
political one, of which we can distinctly trace two 
features: ( 1 ) the admission of the plebeians to a 
share in the worship of the State ; (2) the intro- 
duction of new deities and worships, of one new 
and important priesthood, and of new methods of 
approaching the divine protectors of the State, 
l>oth old and new. In the period we have now 
before us the old worships continued to exist as 
before, for the Romans held tenaciously to every 
custom and cult which they had at any time re- 
cognized ; but the Rome that in the three following 
centuries extended her dominion over Italy, Sicily, 
and Sardinia could not but extend at the same 
time the range of her deities and her worship. 
Conquest, commerce, alliance, and, we may ^d, 
even peril and pestilence brought new additions 
to her divine population. If a community was 
conquered by her, its deities and their cult came 
into her liaiidH, and she must either continue their 
worship within the conquered city or invite them to 
take up their abode at Rome (Marquardt, p. 35 ff.). 
Again, if the State was in peril, either from 
enemies or from pestilence, it might be necessary 
to call in the aid of new deities where the old ones 
seemed to be of no avail ; for, as the dominion and 
intercourse of the State were extended, it came 
into contact with deities of whom the Roman 
authorities knew nothing, and who needed special 
invocation by experts in the right methods. Thus, 
while the list of tne di indigetes was closed for ever, 
that of the di novensides, the new-comers, was 
continually being increased ; new and startling 
forms of worship were seen in the city, and 
temples were frequently being vowed ana dedi- 
cated both to old deities and to new ones— to old 
deities under new names and forms, and to new 
ones who consented to take up their abode in or 
just outside the city. It is a period of religious 
activity as constant and vigorous as the political ; 
but it can be sketched in this article only in 
outline. 

I. The first and perhaps one of the best authenti- 
cated examples of the introduction of new cults at 
Rome is the foundation on the Aventine, outside 
the poineriunij of a temple of Diana. This was 
universally attributed to Servius Tullius, and is 
described l)y Varro {de Ling, Lat, v. 43) as * com- 
mune Latmorum Diance templum.’ Now, the 
famous cult of Diana at Aricia, which has become 
familiar to us since the publication of Frazer’s 
Golden Bough, was undoubtedly the centre-point 
of a Latin league which succeeded that of Alba 
Longa ; and the inference is that the headship of 
that league was now transferred from Aricia to 
Rome, and with it the cult of Diana, who will 
not be found (see above) in our list of the di 
indigetes. This was a temple in the full sense of 
the word, and its lex dedkationis, or lex templi, 
became the model for all later ones {OIL xii. 
4333). Later on it contained, after the fashion 
which began in this period, a statue of the 
goddess modelled on the type of the Ephesian 


Artemis, and borrowed from her cult at Maasilia 
(Strabo, iv. 180). (For further details and refer- 
ences in connexion with this important event in 
the history of the Roman religion see Wissowa’s 
exhaustive art. * Diana,’ in his ed. of Pauly’s 
Beal-Encyclopddie , ) 

3 . To the same period of Etmscan influence, 
and traditionally ascribed to Tarquinius Superbus, 
belongs a far more famous sanctuary, and one 
destined to be for ever the central religious point 
of the Roman dominion; this is the temple of 
Jupiter Optifflus Maximus, Juno, and Minerva, at 
the north end of the Capitoline hill, where its 
foundations, showing uniiii.< 4 takablo si^ns of 
Etmscan design, may still be seen (Middleton, 
p. 232). The combination of three deities in a 
single cult and a single temple was foreign to 
Rome, though not uncommon in Greece; and, 
though we do not know why Juno and Minerva 
shared this great temple with Jupiter (who was at 
all times the great object of worship there), we 
infer that the trias came with Italian names from 
Etruria, where it represented an original trias 
(Tinia, Thalna, Minerva) introduced under Greek 
influence. The temple was on a scale of magnifi- 
cence utterly unknown to the primitive Roman 
builders : it was divided into three parts by two 
lines of pillars, and throe ccllm at the north- 
western end contained statues of the three deities, 
with Jupiter in the middle holding his thunder- 
bolt. Such a foundation indicates a very great 
change in the religious ideas of the Romans, and 
the researches of recent times have placed it 
beyond all reasonable doubt that it was meant to 
overpower all the old cults of the natrician gentea 
by exhibiting in the utmost spleuuour one which 
should be common pound for patrician and 
plebeian alike, and which should symbolize the 
unity of the Roman State in its new form— the 
form in which it was destined to advance in fame 
and dominion till it overshadowed all the States of 
the civilized world (see J. A. Ambrosch, Studien 
uitid Andeutungen, Breslau, 1839, p. 205 ff.). At 
the same time! in all probability, was also built 
the temple of Jupiter Latiaris on the Alban 
hill, which henceforward took the place of the 
temple of Diana in uniting the meml>ors of 
the Latin league in a religious worship (Fowler, 
p. 95 ff.). 

In close connexion with this great 'temple there 
came in new usages of the utmost importance in 
the history of Uie Roman religion. The dies 
natedis, or dedication day, of the temple was 
Sept. 13, and on this day took place the epulutn 
Jovis, when the imaps of the three deities were 
decked out as for a feast, and the face of Jupiter 
was painted red with minium; the magistrates 
and Senate partook of a meal in which the deities 
were supposed also to share. We do not know for 
certain at what date this practice began, but it 
is by no means impossible that in one form or 
anotlier, though hardly perhaps as a completely 
anthropomorphio conception of the deities con- 
cerned, it may be attributed to the same period as 
the temple (Marquardt, p. 348 ; cf. Fowler, p. 218), 
This temple also was the goal of the triumphal 
procession of the victorious king or consul, who 
was then dressed and painted like the statue of 
Jupiter himself ; and the games {ludi votivi, after- 
wards ludi Bmmni), which he had vowed to hold 
in honour of the god if victorious, were originally 
celebrated on the same day. 

3 . The most important of all the innovations 
of this age was the introduction into the temple of 
the so-called Sibylline Oracles, under the influence 
of which an entirely new system of ritual was 
brought into vogue. This must now be explained 
in some detail. (For the Capitoline temple and 
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Jupiter see esp. Aust’s art. * Jupiter,’ in Roscher, 
ui.705ff.) 

According to the familiar Roman story, these 

* oracles’ were pressed on the last king of Rome 
by the Sibyl of Cumes herself, and he finally took 
from her three books of them, which were pre- 
served in the Capitoline temple. It may be that 
the Romans first made ac(]|uaintance with the 
CumsBan Sibyl at this time ; out it is highly prob- 
able that the storv was invented to give credit 
to the verses which from time to time were in- 
vented by the Roman priests themselves to suit 
particular exigencies of the State (H. Diels, 
aihyllinische Blatter y Berlin, 1890). What is certain 
is that these verses contained not prophecies of 
future events, but religions *, prescriptions ’ as 
remedies for alarming prodigies, pestilences, etc., 
and that these had nothing to ao with the ola 
Roman worship of the di indigetesy but involved 
the introduction of new deities, or of old ones in a 
new form, and of new ceremonies of a kind much 
more sensational, if the word may be usedj than any 
yet seen in the city. The intercourse with Cumae 
and the Greek cities thus led directly to great 
chafes ; and, tlioughjit was the immediate result of 
the Etruscan dynasty, there can also be no doubt 
that the change it brought about was accepted by 
the patrician aristocracy which succeeded that 
dynasty, and that they manipulated the new 

* oracles’ with far-reacning effects. The verses 
were committed to the care of a new patrician 
priesthood, consisting of two members, the duomri 
sacris faciundis; on the authorization of magis- 
trates and Senate they were from time to time 
consulted by these priests, who then announced 
(without divulging the verses themselves) the 
result of their inquiries, and recommended 
certain rites as the necessary remedies for the 
evils to be averted. Thus it is at once clear that 
the governing class acquired in this wav the legal 
means of metamorphosing the whole Roman re- 
ligious system ; and it is hardly too much to say 
that they succeeded in doing it. 

4. It was just after the al^lition of the kingship, 
according to the Roman chronicles, that the new 
priesthood first introduced a new worship; in 493 
B.c. was built the temple of the Greek trias Demeter, 
Dionysus, Persephone, under the Roman names 
Ceres, Liber, Libera. Apollo, with whom the 
Sibyl had always been closely connected, followed 
soon, in 431 B.C. Among other Greek deities 
introduced in the same way were Artemis as 
Diana, Aphrodite as Venus (the latter an old 
Italian deity of the garden), and ^sculapius. All 
these were worshipped with the ritus Gr(ecu8, 
which henceforward was recognized as equally 
legitimate with ritus Romantts ; e.y., the head 
of the sacrificing priest, which in Roman usage was 
always covered, as has been described above, was 
in the ritus Grcscus uncovered (Marquardt, p. 186). 
This is the only detail of the new sacrificial ritual 
of which we have certain knowledge ; but there 
were other ceremonies Introduced by the same 
agency which had a more important bearing both 
on the Roman religion and on its character. In 
the year 399 B.C., as we loam from Livy (v. 13), 
what was called a lectistemium was for the first 
time ordered by the Duoviri ‘ ex Sibyllinis libris,’ 
in consequence of an alarming pestilence. For 
eight days Apollo and Latona, Hercules and Diana, 
Mercurius and Neptunus, were seen reclining on 
couches in Greek fashion, and appearing to partake 
of a meal laid out on a table in front of each of 
them ; the figures were wooden puppets richly 
robed, and rested with their left arms on cushions 
{pulvinaria). Here there seem to be at least one 
or two of the old Roman deities; but we soon 
discover that Diana is really Artemis ; Latona, 


Leto ; Mercurius, Hermes ; Neptunus, Poseidon ; 
and we can guess that, though the experts may 
have believed that the foreign gods were more 
efficacious for the purpose in hand, it was desirable 
to propitiate the people by introducii^ some of 
them at least under mmiliar names. These Iceti- 
stemia were frequently repeated, and came to 
form the essential part of the supplicationtSy or 
festivals of prayer and intercession, which were 
also ordered by the Duoviri ‘ ex Sibyllinis libris,’ 
though sometimes also by the Pontifices and Senate 
(Marquardt, p. 48), and consisted of processions and 
worship at each place where the gods were exposed 
to view, as described above. It is noticeable that, 
while on the old Roman system the prient alone 
took part in religious rites and was alone admitted 
to a temple, here the whole populace was ex- 
pected to view the processions ; men, women, and 
children prostrated themselves in prayer before 
the images of the gods, or crowded into the new 
temples (Liv. iii. 6, 7). 

These rites mark the first appearance of a 
tendency, constantly recurring in later Roman 
history, to seek for a more emotional expression 
of religious feeling than was attbrdod by the old 
forms of sacrifice and prayer, conducted as they 
were by the priest on benalf of the community 
without its active participation. It would seem 
as if the sensitiveness of the human fibre of a 
primitive community increases with its increasing 
complexity and with the greater variety of exjieri- 
ence to which it is exposed ; and, in the case of 
Rome, as if the simple ancient methods of dealing 
with the divine inhabitants who had been induced 
to settle on the site ivere felt to bo no longer 
adequate to the needs of a State whicrh was steernig 
its 'way to empire among so many difficulties and 
perils. It is not, indeed, certain that the new rites, 
or some of them, may not have had their proto- 
types in old Italian usage (see Marquardt, p. 46 ; 
Fowler, p. 218) ; but what we can be sure of, so far 
as our evidence can carry us, is that the emotional 
element was wholly new. In levy’s accounts we 
seem to see a sense of sin, or at any rate of pollu- 
tion — a something wrong in the relation of the 
State to the supernatural, which did at times show 
itself in the ancient world, as, e.g.y at Athens in 
the 6th century b.c. No doubt it indicates, both at 
Rome and at Athens, the presence of a new popu- 
lation, or at any rate of one outside of political 
privilege, which cannot rely u|K)n the efiicacy of 
method^s in which it has no share and of which it 
knows nothing— a po))u1ation loft out of account 
to a great extent in the dealings of the State with 
the gods, and therefore the more liable to anxiety 
and emotion. If we can judge of this period of 
Roman religious history by the general tendency 
of the policy of the Roman Government, we may 
see here a aeliberate attempt to include the new 
ppulation in worship of a kind that would calm 
its fears and satisfy its emotion, while leaving 
uncontaminated the old ritual which hod served 
the State so long. 

But there are not wanting signs in this period 
that the old religious forms were being cared for 
and developed in new ways ; and this is more 
particularly obvious in the last century before the 
war with Hannibal. This brings us to a con- 
sideration of the part played after the expulsion 
of the last king by the two great colleges of 
Pontifices and augurs, who, as we have seen, were 
during the regal period only the consulting staff 
of the Rex in religious matters. The patrician 
aristocracy used them with consummate skill in 
establishing their control over all religious aspects 
of the State’s business; and it was not till the 
year 300 B.C. that plebeians were admitted to 
them, though long before that date (in 367, Liv. 
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vi. 37) the Duoviri had l)eeii increased to ten, haV 
of whom must be plebeians. 

5, The Pontifices.— This was originally 

of the sacred number three (Marquardt, p. 241), was 
increased to nine in this period as the Dusiness of 
the office grew, and later rose to iifteen. Of these 
members the Pontifex maximus was at all times 
both nominally and really the head, while thi 
others fonned his eonsUium^ according to Roman 
magisterial practice; on him devolved, w'hen the 
kingship was abolished, the whole of the func 
tions of the Rex in relation to the jxis divinum, 
t.s. the sacra of the State, in the widest sense of 
the word, w'ere in his care. The Vestals, the Rex 
sacroriini, and the throe great Flamines were 
selected by him under a process which placed them 
in his potestax as they had been in that of the 
Rex (see alKjvc); and ne succeeded to the Regia 
which had been the king’s dwelling, and which 
was (dose to the temple of Vesta, the heart of the 
State, on the Via Sacra. As he hold his office for 
' life, and as under his presidency the collegium co- 
opted its owm memliers when vacancies occurred, 
it may fairly bo said that he was the most import- 
ant and influential personage in the Stat-e during 
this period ; and this will bo still more obvious if 
we consider his powers and duties. These were 
chiefly administrative, and may be explained under 
two heads, as they att'ected (1) the State in general, 
and (2) tlio life and interests of families and 
individuals. 

(1) State, authority , — The spcfual sacrificial 
functions of the Rex, which were traditionally as- 
sociated vdth his title, passed to the Rex sacronim; 
but much ritualistic work remained for the Ponti- 
fex maximus and his colleagues. For example, 
all piacular sacrifices, except those which were 
undertaken after inspection of the Sibylline books 
by the Duoviri, were ordered by, and carried out 
under the supervision of, the Pontifices ; the books 
of Livy abound with examples of this practice. 
Events were (constantly happening which required 
such expiation, and it was only in extreme coses 
that the Pontifices gave w’ay to the Duoviri. All 
prodigia, and especially the striking of any s|K)t 
or building by lightning, called for their action 
{procuratio fulguris)^ and such places were under 
tneir direcrtions walled in and remained sacred. 
Again, all vows [vota) made by magistrates— c.f/., 
in undertaking to build a temple, or to hold Imii, 
in case of the successful issue of a war or other 
enterprise — were subject to the approval of the 
Pontifices, who dictated the exact wording of the 
votumt and superintended its fulfilment.* No 
temple could be made over to a deity without 
their sanction, and the terms of dedication as well 
as the whole ritual to be followed were laid down 
by them in the lex dedkationis. The reception 
or admission of new deities lay within their spliere 
of action ; and, though we do not hear of collisions 
between them and the Duoviri sacris faciundis, 
we can hardly suppose that the latter could have 
resisted objetitions on the part of the higher col- 
legium to any new cults brought in uniler their 
auspices. But, as we examine the list of temple 
foundations of this period (see Aust, de ^dibus), 
we seem to see that those which were due to the 
Duoviri and the Sibylline books were most nnmer- 
ons in the first two centuries after the expulsion 
of the last king, while a new period of pontifical 
activity in this department seems to begin after 
the opening of the collegium to the pleos in the 
year 300 B.c. Between 273 and 264 B.C. we find 
four temples dedicated to gods not of Greek but 
of Italian origin : to Consus, I’ales, Tellus, and 
Vertumnus; and during the first Funic war to 

iLiv. iv. 27: *dictatori pnoeunte A Cornelio pontlfloe 
msximo, ludos . . . vovit* 


the Tempestates, to Janus, to Jutuma, and to 
Fons, all deities connected with water, who were 
perhaps utilized, in the absence of any distinctively 
Roman god of the sea, at a time when l^man 
fleets were in continual peril. The Pontifices seem, 
too, at this time to have been very active in invent- 
ing new deities on Roman lines and in harmony 
with Roman ways of thinking of the divine ; thus 
abstractions, such as Salas, Fides, Spes, Pudlcitia, 
are provided with habitations, and a deity Argen- 
tinus, according to a highly probable conjecture of 
Mommsen, was introduced when silver coins were 
first struck in 268 B.c. In fact, the Pontifices, 
under the headship for many years in this 3r(l 
cent. B.C. of plebeians (Ti. Coruneanius [Liv. EpU, 
xviii.], CcBcilius Metellus, from 243 to 224), were 
so extremely active in this way that it is not 
unreasonable to ascribe to them that strange 
catalogue of deities called the Indig Uamcntaf 
which is usually^ referred to a much earlier 
time, and which is constantly quoted to prove 
that the Romans of the earliest age invented and 
named deities Avho presided over every action of 
their lives. Varro copied this list from the libri 
pontificumt and St. Augustine {tie Civ. Deiy iv. 8 ff.) 
copied them from VaiTO to show the absurdities 
of the Roman worship. If, as the present writer 
believes, these lists were merely the results of 
pontifical invention in the age of which we are 
speaking, and, though based on the ideas of the 
spirit- world which were explained under period I., 
were never really popular, there is no need to 
examine them here; we may l^e content with 
noting that they exemplify well the ttmdency to 
what we may call a scientific theology, built up 
on popular iiieas, but coining far too fate to have 
any permanent effect on the Roman conscience— 
if, indeed, thejr ever could have had any. We 
may see in Cunina, the cradle deity, in Itorduca, 
the deity >vUo attended the children to school, 
in Sterculina, the dunghill spirit, aiid the rest, a 
|)ontifical classification which probably bad no 
other effect than to assist in taking the life out 
of the old Roman’s feeling towards the numina 
around him— an example of the nroce.ss by which 
a religious system was gradually killed by the 
exaggeration of its ow’u methods (seo art. IN- 
DioiTAMENTA ; and, for the view given above, 
Fowler, n. 341, and lieligious Experience of the. 
Roman rcopUy p. 16911’). 

Two other functions pertaining to public admini- 
stration remain to l^e mentioned. First, they bad 
the entire charge of the calendar with its course of 
religious festivals. It is not necessary here to go 
into the history of the Roman measurement of 
time or the nature of their astronomical year ; but 
all such matters, as well as the adjustment of 
relidouB rites within the year, were absolutely in 
the hands of this college, and the frequent necessity 
for intercalation put a powder into their hanefs 
which, in later times at least, was often used for 
political purposes. Secondly, the archives of the 
State were in their keeping, and consisted of 
records drawn up by themselves, both of religious 
and of political events. 

(2) Authority over private fj/e.— Every Roman 
family had, like the State, its own sacruy which it 
was bound to keep up as long as it existed, and 
which ceased to exist when it came to an end ; we 
have already noticed the worship of the door and 
the hearth, and that of the dead ancestors, and to 
these were no doubt added in some families special 
cults of particular deities, as, e.g.y that of Vejovis 
at Bovillas in the Julia gens. Thus every marriage, 
every death of a paterfamUiaSy and every testa- 
ment made by persons mi iuris was of importance 
not only in the way in which we regard them at the 
present day, but as affecting the maintenance of 
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these tfomi, which became eventually so often a 
burden upon the family that a htreditca tine 
taait was a proverbial instance of ^ood luck. 
The supervision of all these matters, onginaJly so 
immenselv im^rtant for the integrity and per> 
petuity of the Koman family, was the work of the 
rontinces. The old patrician form of marriage by 
eonfarreatiot a rite of distinctly religious character 
(De Marchi, p. 147 ff.}, could be compieted oiiljr by 
the ^nsent and in the presence of the Pontifex 
maximus ; for by this process a new family was 
created, of which the new tacra had to be organ- 
ized by him. For mucli the same reason the mak- 
ing of a will was a process of a sacred character, to 
which the consent of the collMinm was necessary. 
In the days of the kings the ^x had presided on 
these occasions twice in the year, on March 24 
and May 24 (Mommsen, Bomischea Staatiireckt. iii. 
375) at the Comitia Curiata (calle<l on these days 
Calata\ no doubt with the Pontihees as assessors ; 
and to the Kex succeeded the Pontifex maximui^ 
as we may infer, though we have no direct evi- 
dence (cf. Marquardt, p. 307). Once more, the 
vrhoXe jut manium^ i.e. the rules under which the 
lites of burial were conducted, and the yearly 
renewal of those at the Parentalia, the choice of 
the last resting-place, and all questions as to the 
right of a do^ person to burial— these matters 
were also wholly under the jurisdiction of the 
collegium. If we try to appreciate the fact that 
such things were inliuitely more imj^Kirtant in the 
eyes of the early Roman population than they are 
for us— that the least flaw in carrying them out 
might lead to very unpleasant consequences for 
the family — we shall begin to understand how 
great and far-reaching was the power of the Ponti- 
nces over the conscience of the privatut homo : it 
can be coinnared onlv to the power of themedueval 
priest, ancl might nave become a yoke on the 
popular mind as heavy and as continuous, if the 
Homans had been sensitive to threatened terrors 


in another life, or if they had not come into contact 
with the unbelieving Greek even before this second 
period came to a close. (For further details see 
art. PitiKST, Priesthood [Roman] ; A. Bouch6- 
Leclercq, Les Pontifex de Vancienne RomCt Paris, 
1871 ; Rlarquardt, pp. 235-320; AVissowa®, n. 501 ft.) 

6. The Augures. — I’ho colleAfiam of Augures, 
originally, like that of the Pontiflees, three in 
number with the Rex at the head, was also increased 
to nine, and opened to tJio plehs in the eventful year 
300 B.C. by the Lex Ogulnia. It stands apart from 
the other priesthoods, inoamuch as it liaii nothing 
1.0 do witli the actual worship of the gods; its 
activity was entirely concerned with the mterpre- 
tation of omens, which were supposed to aflect all 
State business, including the appointment of priests, 
the consecration of temjiles, the reaping of the 
crops, and the meetings of assemblies for the 
election of magistrates and the passing of laws. 
Doubtless the Italian husbandman, before be had 
Income the citizen of a State, had been wont to 
observe carefully all signs of weather, among which 
would naturally be reckoned the movements of 
birds and other animals ; in part such omens would 
be based on experience and of some practical value, 
in part also on fancy and superstition. The ivork 
of the augurs in the city-State was to reduce these 
signs to a system, as the Poutifices reduced to a 
^stem the details of worship and religious law. 
Conflicting interpretations would lead to del^s and 
quarrels; and it is most oliaractoristio of the Roman 
ideas of government that the whole authority in 
such vital matters should be placed in the hands of 
a collegiumt in whose decisions the State and ail its 
memliors should have absolute confidence as the 
interprttet Jovist who could oonstmet a system of 
their own, hold their meetings In strict pnvacy (on 
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the Nones of each month), and so relieve the minds 
of the people from constant scruple and doubt. 

Every Roman magistrate of the highest rank 
had the right of ^eetto, i.e, of taking tlie auspices ; 
but the college of augurs was the referee in all 
doubtful cases, and in the city the magistrate was 
accompanied by an augur when, rising at mid- 
night, he took nis position at the proper place in 
order to observe the heavens (Marquardt, p. 401 
and refF.j. The details of augural lore which were 
strictly followed on these occasions are very compli- 
cated, and imperfectly known ; and they have in 
reality little to do with the religious beliefs of the 
people. As an example we may cite the fact that, 
apart from the observation of the flight of birds 
and of lightning, which was the chief subject of 
the elaborate systematization of this collegium ^ 
that of the manner of feeding of the sacred 
chickens was also developed under their super- 
intendence : if the chickens refused to feed, the 
omen was bail ; if they so greedily devoured 
that they dropped grains out of thoir bills, the 
omen was good (Cic. de Divinatione, i. 15). It is 
needless to say that such absurdities led to a 
disbelief in tne whole system among educated 
men, tliough it was kept up for the bcnclit of the 
ignorant and superstitious multitude ; and before 
tne close of our |>eriod we have a Consul in com- 
mand of a fleet throwing the sacred chickens 
(which every fleet and army carried with it) into 
the sea because they would not feed (in 249 B.C. 
[Liv. EpU. xix.]). 

Before we leave these two great collegia of the 
Pontilices and Augures, it is necessary to point 
out that these ‘priests’ were in no sense what we 
should now call ecclesiastics, sot apart from the 
world of laymen to live a holy life, to teach, and 
to preach ; they might he magistrates as well as 
priests, they taught no doctrine, they practised no 
asceticism. The religion which they represented 
was one of w'orks and not of faith ; so long as the 
cults were properly carried out and the omens duly 
observed, all was done that need be done for the 
safety and prosperity of the State and its members. 
As the jus divmuin was part of the jus civile^ so 
were the priests to be recKuned among the oflicials 
of the State. Only the most ancient ones, the 
Vestals and the Flamines, were kept apart from 
the rest of the jH)pulation as being engaged in daily 
sacrilicial ojieratjons wdiich would he inofteclual 
if they were liable to contamination, and of thcbC 
the Vestals alone maintained their exclusive 
priestly character to the last. 

To sum up the characteristics of this period, w'e 
notice : 

1. Tlie introduction of numerous new deities and 
their cults, both of Italian and of Greek origin, 
and of a more showy and einotimial ritual, the 
latter more especially under the direction of the 
Sibylline books and their keepers, the duoviri setcris 
factundis. 

2. The systematization of the/a« divimim as an 
essential part of the jus civile^ or law of the State, 
to such a degree that all the important acts of 
a Roman citizen, both ]>ublic amt private, w'ere 
regulateil in thoir relation to the divine iidiahit- 
onts of the city. 

3. The riso to paramount power in the State of 
the two great colleges by whom this regulation was 
effected, and especially of the Fontihee^ 

III. Third Period 

(From the war with Hannibal to the Empire, 
218-31 B.C.). 

The religions system which we have been so far 
examining may he described as the sum-total of 
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all those cults which were reoogniaed and main 
tained by the State; this maintenance by the 
State was the unifying principle in it. In the 
period now to be dealt with we shall hnd the 
care of the State for the old cults becoming 
rapidly relaxed, while at the same time new and 
foreign ones are introduced of a kind much more 
incompatible with the old Roman ideas than any 
that had been adopted in the previous age, those 
old ideas themselves being used more and more 
for political purposes only, as the governing class 
discovered that under the influence of Greek 
philosophy it ceased to share them, while the 
lower jiopulation remained at least as Bui)er- 
stitious as ever. Here, then, the Roman State- 
religion might be said to come to an end, so far 
as it was an honest supervision of the relations 
between the human and the divine population for 
the mutual benefit of both — a wort of pittas^ a 
performance of duty from genuine motives, wdth 
the object of safeguarding the best interests of tlie 
community. As Aust has well said (p. 57), the 
subject now liranches in three directions, if we are 
to follow the history at Rome of those ideas which 
may hroa<ny be termed religious, though they no 
longer combine to form a (diaracteristic national 
religion. We should have to trace the decay of 
the old cjulta ; the growth of now beliefs or specu- 
lations about the nature of the gods. Fate, divina- 
tion, and duty; and, thirdly, the superstitious 
notions of the masses and their increasing sensi- 
tiveness to the influence of exciting foreign 
worships. But to work all this out in detail 
would be quite beyond the Bco|»e of this article. 
It will be better (1) to give a brief account of the 
immediate effects of the war with Hannibal, both 
during its continuance and afterwards, on the 
religious feelings of the people and on the policy 
of tne governing class ; (2) to sketch hriefw the 
influence of Greek literature and jihilosopny in 
disintegrating the old religious ideas; (3) to 
summarize the actual results of these causes on 
the national religion in the last two centuries b.g. 
Even the decay of a religion is a valuable study ; 
and perhaps there is no other example of decay so 
well attested and so easily admitting of explana- 
tion. (For detailed accounts of this period see 
Marquardt, p. 67 tf. ; Wissowa^, p. 60 if. ; T^. 
Kralincr, Grundlinien mr Gesch. dea VerfalU der 
romiachen Staatsreligion, Halle, 1837, passim ; 
Fowler, Itcligiona Experience^ pp. 314-356.) 

i. Tnn IMMEDIATE EFFECTS OF TUB HaNNI- 
BALIC WAll. -To those unaccustomed to reflect 
on the course of Roman history it may seem 
strange that a single war should be so far-reaching 
in its results j and it is indeed true that our 
comparative ignorance of the civil history of the 
First Punic war, owing to the loss of Livy’s 
second decade, may incline us to attribute too 
much to the Secoiia. Yet there can lie no doubt 
that the prolonged struggle with Hannibal (218- 
2(H B.C.), carrica on nearly all that time in Italy 
itself, forms a turning-point in the history of the 
Roman people and therefore of the Roman religion. 
It was, m fact, a civil war as well as a struggle 
with a foreign enemy ; the population of Italy as 
well as of Rome suffered terrioly, from pestilence 
as well as slaughter; the economy of tne whole 
peninsula was upset ; and at the end, when re.st 
and recuperation were so sorely needed, it was 
found that another great war with Macedonia 
was the necessary result of that with Hannilml, 
and that Rome was l>ut beginning a course of 
conquest which was destined to change her whole 
being, leaving hardly a trace of the old Rome 
whose religious ideas we have been examining. 

At all the most critical moments of the war 
Livy records a number of ill-omened occurrences 


{prodigia) which were announced from various 

S laces in the oner Remanua; together with the 
irections given by the Decemviri or the Pontifices 
for expiating them {proenratio). These wodigia 
seem to have been first made matter oi record 
during the First war with Carthage, for the work 
of Julius Obsequens (Prodigiorum Hher) originally 
began in the year 247 B.C., as we gather from its 
title, and it must have been at that date that Livy 
was first able to embody them in his history, ft 
would seem, then, that in stress of war and public 
danger the nervousness of the people was great, 
and was met by special measures taken by the 
rollgious authorities ; and it is to be notioed that 
these measures are almost without exception 
derived from the Sibylline books ; t.«., they were 
not the old Roman methods of expiation, hut 
appeals to new methods and often to foreign 
deities. It was the belief of the people that the 
old methods were insufficient, and the Roman 
deities angry or indiflerent. It will suffice here 
to mention the most remarkable of the new 
prescriptions which are recorded during the Hanni- 
cialic war. 

Li^ tolls us that in 218 B.C., after the battle on 
the Trobbia, almost the whole community was 
busy with procurntio of a number of prodigia ; 
the city was lustrated ; forty pounds of gold were 
carried to the temple of Juno at Lanuviuni ; the 
matronm dedicated a bronze statue to Juno in 
her temple on the Aventine ; a lectisternium was 
ordered at Ctere, because the sortea of the oratde 
there had ‘shrunk’; Fortuna in Algiduin ha<l a 
aupplicatio ; at Rome Juventas had a lectisternium^ 
and Hercules a supplkatio ; then the whole people 
held a aupplicatio ‘ circa omnia pulvinaria ’ ; and 
a praetor was directed to undertake the fulfilment 
of certain vows if the State should be in existence 
ten years later. ‘ Hiec procurata vobaque ex libris 
Sibyllinis,* adds Livy (xxi. 62), ‘magna ex parte 
levaverant animos religione’; these measures 
served for tlie time to quiet popular scruple and 
anxiety. But almost directly a new trouble seized 
men’s minds ; for the Consul Flaminius, the victim 
of Trasirmme, left the city to assume his command 
without taking the auHmce.s or making the usual 
vows in the Capitol, Tearing that fer political 
reasons the Senate might detain him by falsifying 
the auspices — a significant fact, if it be a met ; 
and his subsequent defeat and death thus served 
only to increase the general panic. In the first 
chapter of bk. xxii. Livy records a new series of 
prodigia of all kinds, and recourse was again had 
to the Sibylline books, and fresh directions were 
given for expiation, among which we notice the 

f rowing Greek influence in the prominence of 
uno, tne legendary enemy of the Trojans, from 
wlioin the Romans were now beginning to believe 
themselves descended. After the disaster at 
Trasimene the record becomes still more astonish- 
ing. Besides lectisternia and supplicationes, the 
Sibylline books directed the general vow of a 
ver sacrum to be made (Liv. xxii. 9); i.e., if five 
years later the State still existed in integrity, all 
sheep, oxen, pigs, goats, etc., were to be dedicated 
to the gods, according to the ancient Italian 
practice; and ludi were also vowed, to cost 
333, 333 asses, the number three having a special 
religious significance. Lastly, the Decemviri 
ordered a lectiatemium of three days, in wliich 
the twelve great Greek gods and goddesses 
appeared under Roman names: Zeus and Hera, 
Poseidon and Athene, Ares and Aphrodite, Apollo 
and Artemis, Hej^haestus and Hestia, Hermes and 
Demeter (Liv. xxii, 10). After the crushing def^t 
at Cannae envoys were sent to Delphi to^ inquire 
whether there was to be any end of tnese disasters : 
and during their absence the Decemviri ordered 
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*sacrificia aliauot extraordinaria’ (Liv. xxii. 67), 
among 'whioh Livy mentions that of a Gallic man 
and woman and a Greek man and woman, who 
were buried alive in the Forum Boarium— a 
horrible rite which is said to have survived even 
into the Empire (Wissowa^ p. 421). 

These examples will have made it clear that the 
strong fibre or the Homan people was giving way 
under constant peril and anxiety ; their belief in 
supernatural agency was profound, but they knew 
not what deity was persecuting them, or where to 
turn for help, and were in danger of complete 
demoralization. All the religious expedients 
which Livy has recorded are the attempts of the 
governing classes to quiet the minds of the people 
by convincing them that no elFort was being spared 
to set right their relations with the unseen world, 
to idiidicate themselves as mediators with the 
hostile deities; but so far all had been in vain, 
and the devices of the great colleges must have 
been put to a very severe test. Fortunately the 
worst was over, and only once during the course of 
the war was the danger again so imminent. When 
Hasdrubal was nearing Italy in 207 B.C., a fresh out- 
break of prodigia was announced (Liv. xxvii. 37), 
and again new measures were taken, in which we 
once more note the prominence of Juno (Regina) 
and the predominance of Greek features in the 
steps taken to appease her. Two years later 
(200 B.O.) the Decemviri took a singui/ir step in 
the luqie of persuaxling the people to hold out a 
while longer until Hannibal should have evacuated 
Italy ; twelve years had passed and he was still 
there, and both Romo and Italy were exhausted. 
They said that they found in their books an 
assertion that Italy could be freed from the 
enemy only if the sacreil stone of the Magnu 
Mater Idsea, the great goddess of Pessinus in 
Phrygia, were brought to Home. The king of 
Pergamus, to whom tlie place and stone belonged, 
gave his consent, and tlio sacred symbol was 
conveyed to Rome, and received with relief and 
reiqicing by an excited and now hopeful people. 
‘Scipio was about to leave with his army for 
Africa ; a fine harvest followed ; Hannibal was 
for(!ed to evacuate Italy the next year ; and the 
goddess did everything that was expected of her ’ 
(Fowler, p. 70). The day on which the stone arrived 
was made a festival (April 4), called by the Greek 
name Megalesia, No Roman was allowed to take 
part in the service of the goddess, for such Oriental 
worships wore of a dangerously orgiastic character ; 
it was, in fact, a dangerous remedy, though a potent 
one. Nevertheless, the Government was willing 
within a few years to admit this stone into the 
very heart of the ancient city ; it had lieen placed 
at first in the temple of Victoria, but in 191 B.c. 
was transferred to a temple of the Magna Mater 
herself on the Palatine hill, dedicated in that 
year (Aust, de yEdibtia sacriSf p. 22). With the 
introduction of this cult, which was freely taken 
up by all classes, we may connect the fashion 
of consulting Oriental astrologers, called by the 
Romans Chaldmi or mathematkit which continued 
far into the period of the Empire, in spite of 
frequent attempts to restrain it, as in 139 B.c., 
when they wore expelled from Rome and Italy 
(Val. Max. i. iii. 3 ; and see the new Epitomes of 
Livy’s sixth decade brought from Egypt by Gren- 
fell and Hunt, line 192 Wxyrhynchus Papyri^ pt. 
iii.]). The worship of Maor Bellona from Cappa- 
docia, and those of Isis and Mithras, were to follow 
in due course. 

There can, indeed, be no doubt that both Romans 
and Italians found their own narrow system of 
religion quite inadequate to express what we may 
call their relimous experience of the last twenty 
years; they nad longed for aid and protection. 


and for knowledge of the right way to address 
themselves to the supernatural powers in whose 
existence the great mass of them still profoundly 
believed ; and they had invoked in vain, on the 
old rigid methods, their own local and native 
deities. Undoubtedly the times had aroused 
strong emotion of a religious kind, and this had 
founa no le^timate outlet. A still more striking 
proof of this than oven the introduction of the 
Magna Mater is the extraordinary rapidity with 
which the rites of Dionysus- worship, surreptitiously 
introduced at this tinio, seized u;K)n the minds of 
men and women of all classes in the year 186 B.C., 
spread over a great part of Italy, and drove the 
Government to interfere forcibly to save the State 
from the moral disintegration which accompanied 
it. The story is told in full by Livy (xxxix. 8 ff.), 
and we still have a part of the decree by which 
the Senate commissioned the Consuls to investigate 
and check the mischief {CIL i. 43). This object 
was achieved ; yet the Bacchus-cult was allowed 
to remain, under strict supervision— the best of 
proofs, ns Aust observes (n. 78), that the State 
religion no longer possesseu the power to satisfy 
the cravings of the masses. It must, indeed, be 
rememl)ered that the population of the city was 
by this time of a veiy mixed character ; the true 
Roman people had sufiered severely in the wars 
and by pestilence, and their place was largely 
taken by liberated slaves who wero practically 
without any religion of their own. To such, and 
to their descendants, even Jupiter Optimus Maxi- 
mus himself could hardly appeal, for he was, in 
fact, a political rather tlian a religions conception. 
We may take it as a fact that this population 
found little comfort in the cults provideu for it, 
and little or no aid towards right conduct. All 
that could be done was to keep it amused with 
constant games and shows, which had l)een 
originally of a religions character and limited fo 
single days, but now were secularized and freely 
extended in length, and to keep it provided with 
the means of existence. To provide it with a 
common religious belief or worship was utterly 
beyond the power of the Government. The old 
dying religion could indeed bo used, so far as its 
forms went, for political purposes, to control the 
naturally superstitious masses ; but it had lost its 
unifying and comforting power, 
ii. The influence of Greek literature 

AND PiilLOSOPJiy.-— The Hannilialic war affected 
tho beliefs and the morale of all classes alike ; the 
critical spirit of Greek thought was to affect chiefly 
and directly that upper stratum which was more 
or less capable of comprehending it. This critical 
spirit had long been acting as a solvent in Greece, 
not only on the ideas of the gods derived from the 
old mytholo^, but on the local cults of the Greek 
v6\€is and the belief in their efficacy ; and in this 
process it had been greatly assisted by the con- 
quests of Alexander and tho wars of his successors. 
With the break-up of tho keen individual life of 
the Greek city disappeared the genuine relation of 
the polytheistic Greek religion to the life of the 
citizen ; though the old city-cults lingered on in 
outward form, they lost their real meaning under 
the overshadowing power of deified kings and the 
attempts of philosophers to provide a rational 
basis for the daily conduct of tho individual. 
Thus the Roman governing class, when it came 
rapidly under tho influence of Greek thought in 
the period with which we are now dealing, when 
it began to develop a literature and to think, found 
nothing to learn from the Greeks which could act 
otherwise than as a solvent of its old religious 
ideas. 

The very first example that we meet of this 
destructive process is too striking to be omitted 
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here, though It is no doubt possible to ezagrorate 
its importance. Ennius, the first man m real 
genius who wrote in Latin, among his many works 
translated the rationalizing treatise of Euhemerus, 
in which he attempted to exolain the Greek gods 
as merely ancient kings who had been deified— an 
idea quite in harmony with the prevailing practice 
of the post- Alexandrian period ; and this transla* 
tion does not seem to nave met with any dis- 
approval at Home. It is characteristic of tne age 
that the man who did more than any one before 
Virgil to glorify the Roman character and 
dominion should have struck the first direct 
blow at the popular belief in the gods ; but Ennius 
was no Roman himself, and lie was perhaps 
only expressing his personal views (Krahner, 
p. 44). It i.s doubtful whether the book became 
lopnlar; it is mentioned only once in Roman 
iterature (Cic. r/e Nat. Detjrum, i. 42, 119), and the 
mctho<is of publication were then but little under- 
stood ; but in other works Ennius shows tlie same 
tendency (cf. the famous lines in his Telamo^ based 
on the teaching of Epicuras ; ‘ Ego deum genus 
esse semper dixi et dicam crolitum, Bed cos non 
curare oj)iiior auid agat hiimanum genus,* etc. 
[0. RiblKH!k, Traff. liom. Frag.^ Leipzig, 1897, 
p. 54]) ; and in his Pythagorean work entitled Epi- 
charmua he introduced the Romans to naturalistic 
ideas of the gods which became the common pro- 
perty of educated men, and can be traced in the 
Avriters of plays, in T.ucilius, Cicero, and Varro. 

But the two great systems of post-Aristotelian 
philo.sophy which found place at Rome in the last 
two centuries of the Republic had a far more pro- 
found and lasting effect on Roman religious ideas. 
(The third, the New Academy, being neither |iosi- 
tive nor constructive, but critical only, need not lie 
considered here; see art. Acadkmy.) 

^ ' Epknrmimm was first in the field, but was slow 
iu gaining ground, and Rome produced no great 
Epicurean but Lucretius the poet ; nor did even he 
become popular, for his direct and enthusiastic 
denial of the value of rdigio^ and his appeal to the 
intellectual faculty of man to rid himself of the 
degrading bon<lnge of that religiot were not in 
harmony with the Roman genius. Epicureanism 
was to some extent popular on its pnvctical side 
(Cic. Tusc. iv. 3, de Div. ii. 50), with had moral 
ellects ; but, as taking no account of gods or cult, 
except to put them aside ns useless, it suited 
neither the class that was rcsrionsiblo for the sur- 
viving forms of the State religion nor the loAver 
orders still steeped in 8upor.stition. See art. Epi- 
CURKAN.S. 

Stokim, on the other hand, laid a strong grasp 
on the best Roman minds ; its ideal man was in 
many Avays in keeping with the ideal Roman 
character, and its cosmopolitanism suited the wide 
range and the varied populations of the Roman 
Empire. It did not deny the existence of the 
divine, or even, as did the Epicureans, the 
interest of divine beings in the affairs of the 
world ; it postulated a Supreme Deity, identical 
with Reason, LaAV, or Destiny, and left place for 
the existence of subordinate deities by making 
them functional emanations from the Supreme 
One. As has often been observed, it had a strong 
religious side, and Avith some of the ablest Romans 
the teaching of an earnest and learned Stoic like 
PtuuetiuB, the intimate friend of Scipio the 
younger, and founder of what may be called 
Roman Stoicism, became almost a substitute for 
religion. While Stoicism did nothing directly to 
save the old cults from neglect or extinction, it 
did much to save the educated Roman from the 
contempt of all relimon Avhich Lucretius had ex- 
pressed so vehemently, and even did something to 
save him from moral disintegration. And at the 


very end of this period we meet with a very eari- 
ous attempt, on Stoical pmoinles, to harmoniae 
the old religions beliefs ivith philosophy theories 
of the universe. We have lost Varro’s Antique 
iatet Divinm, the counterpart of his Awti^uitaUi 
Humanm; but we know enough about it from 
surriving framents, and from the criticisms of 
Augustine and Tertullian, to be confident that it 
was Avritten not only from antiquarian interest 
but from a genuine desire to reconcile Stoic 
theology with the prevailing ideas of the gods. 
Krahner was the first to point out the importance 
of Varro's work in the history of the decay of 
the Roman religion, and he has been followed by 
Marquardt and other writers. See art. Stoics. 

Varro assumed the Stoic doctrine of the animui 
mundk the divine principle permeating all mate- 
rial things, wliich, in combination with those 
material things, constitutes the Universe, Nature, 
God, Destiny, or whatever other name tlie Stoics 
used to express it. Tlie mund'us is made up of the 
four elements, and these partes mundi are also 
divine, as are the various phenomena which tliey 
underlie. In the 16th liook of his work Varro 
co-ordinated this Stoic theory with the Graeco- 
Roman State-religion of his age. The chief gods, 
di prmcipui or selecti^ represented the partes 
inundi in various ways ; and even the ditleronoe 
of sex among the deities was explained by regard- 
ing all male gods as emanating from the lieaven, 
and all female ones from tho earth, according to a 
familiar ancient idea of tho active and passive 
factors of generation (Augustine, de Civ. Dei, vii. 23). 
The Stoic theory of da'inons was utilized in the 
same way to limi an explanalion for serni-deities, 
heroes, Lares, (lenii, otc., and thus another feature 
of the old Italian religious mind was to he saved 
from contempt and neglect. At the head of the 
whole syst-em was .Jupiter, Avho seems to have been 
recognizeil by the Stoics of the Roman school as 
representing not only the heaven but even the 
animits mundi itself (Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 1, 4) ; 
and the various functional activities of this sup- 
reme gotl multiplied him under innumerable titles 
(Tertullian, Apol. 14). So, too, with the other 
chief deities ; and thus another tendency of the old 
Roman religion was skilfully worked into the new 
system, viz. that tendency to see the supernatural 
manifesting itself in innumerable ways expressed 
by adjectival titles, and aftecting all the details of 
human action and snfiering, of which the Poiitiiices 
had taken advantage to construct their so-called 
Indigitanienta. But the deities of the Roman cults 
had become so worn and indistinct with age that 
in many or most cases their functions Avero no 
longer clearly to be discerned, even by a learned 
anticpiarian like Varro ; and he was compelled to 
include in a large class of di ineerti those of whose 
functional activity he could not be sure (Wissowa*, 
p. 72). 

Thus the one system of philosophy which oould 
really appeal with effect to the best type of Roman 
mina was harmonized with the leading features of 
the old beliefs in a way which was neither un- 
reasonable nor ludicrous. The people, Varro 
seems to say, have neither time nor ability to 
reason on tliese matters, and there are indeed 
some things which it is lietter that they should 
not know (Aug. de Civ. Dei, iv. 31) ; but they have 
been on the right track in their ideas and worship, 
wanting only the philosophical basis and warrant 
for what they do and think. For the educated it 
is necessary to have this basis and warrant clearly 
defined, so that they combine the relirious practice 
of their ancestors with reason ana knowledge 
This surely was a far more healthy and useful posi- 
tion to taice up than that of the Epicureans and 
Lucretius, who looked on all religions as mere folly 
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and mental bondAM; and, to judge from the attacks 
made on it by Bt. Au^tine and the Fathers, 
and from the temporary revival of the old cults 
which Augustus succeeded in achieving shortly 
after Varro's death, it was probably not without 
some substantial practical result But it could 
have affected only tne higher and educated classes ; 
and even they were never Quite in earnest in deal- 
ing with such questions. Varro himself, a Sabine 
of the sturdy old-ltalian type, with an extra- 
ordinary interest in matters of religious antiquity 
as well as religious philosophy, was probably more 
in earnest than any other Koman of that age ; but 
the ordinary attitude of the cultivated Roman to 
such s|iecnIations may be well seen in Cicero’s 
three bwks, dc Natura Deorumt which followed the 
work of Varro, and were to some extent influenced 
by it. Cicero’s attitude to religion was simply 
sceptical and eclectic ; he inclined to the Stoic 
view, but treats the whole subiect as a matter for 
pleasant discussion, without showing any convic- 
tion of its importance to Romo or mankind. In 
all his voluminous writings, including his corre- 
spondence, there is no sign that his life was in any 
way affected either by belief or by cult ; the only 
way in which rdigio interests him is its use for 
political purposes. And Cicero is a type of the 
educated Roman of his day (see some go^ remai'ks 
in Boissier, Religion r<»na%ne\ i. 66). 

iii. Tue actual results oe tub natioeal 
RBLIOIOE. — We have now to illustrate the acdnal 
results for the old religion of these two main 
causes of disinWration — the Hannibalic war and 
the influence of Creek philosophy. 

(a) I'he cults,— The most striking evidence of 
the decay of those worships which we examined in 
the first Doriod is suggested by our present ignor- 
ance of the meaning and the details of so many of 
them (see above, p. 820*). Had they been main- 
tained or fully crcaited with efficacy, the literature 
of the last century B.c. would assuredly have con- 
tained allusions to them sufficient to give us some 
idea of the nature of the deities and tne details of 
their worship. But neither Cicero nor any of his 
contemporaries but Varro. has anything important 
to tell us of them. Varro was the only Roman 
really interested in them. A little later, Greeks 
like llionysius of Halicarnassus, or foreigners like 
the Mauretanian Juba, took some trouble to 
understand tJicm, also from antiquarian or philo- 
sophical motives. But by the time of Varro 
and these antiquarians the decay had already 
gone so far that many of the old cults were quite 
neglected and forgotUm. A few examples will 
sumce. 

The name Agonia, which stands for a festival 
four times in the ancient calendar, was so much a 
mysteiy even in Vano’s day that wo do not know 
for certain t)ic meaning of the word, or what rites 
were performed on those days. The Furrinalia, 
Lucaria, Divalia, are almost entirely lost to us, as 
they were to Varro (so far os wo can guess from 
what we know of his writings). The Regifugiuin 
in February and tlio Poplifugia in July were even 
then wholly misunderstood, being explained by 
false etymologies (see Fowler, pp. 174, 327). It is 
quite possible that we should oe equally in the 
dark about the Lupercalia, one of tne most sin- 

f ular of all the Roman rites, if it had not been 
rought into fresh prominence by the famous cele- 
bration just before Cscsar’s death. It can hardly 
have been one of the wholly neglected festivals, 
et the fact that no writer mentions it before that 
ate shows conclusively how little interest such 
old customs excited. With the cults the old 
deities, of course, vanished in many cases, though 
this is less astonishing, since the Romans, as we 
have seen, at all the early stages of their religious 


life paid far more attention to worship than to 
the objects of it. No one knew the time nature of 
Vejovis, nor do we know ourselves ; so, too, with 
Summanos, of whom Augustine says, no doubt 
following Varro, that he was at one time a greater 
deity than Jupiter himself {de Civ. Dei, iv. 23) ; 

‘ quisquis is est,’ writes Ovid in speaking of him 
{I^asti, vi. 731), from which we may infer that 
Varro was equally in the dark. Consus survived 
only because he had become oddly identified with 
Poseidon Hippios, and we are left to conjecture 
from stray facts of the cult that he was originally 
a harvest-god. Even so great a god as Janus, 
whoso so-called temple by the Forum was matter 
of public interest owing to the practice of keeping 
it open whenever Rome was engaged in w’ar, 
became the subject of vain philosopliical specula- 
tion, no one suspecting that his origin was really 
as simple and humble as we now believe it to liave 
been (see above, p. 826) ; and Ovid fancifully * inter- 
views ’ the old god in the vain hope of discovering 
his nature {Fasti, i. 80 ff.). Vesta survived at all 
times, with her cult and her virgin priestesses ; 
the latter could not liecome secularized, and the 
ever-burning sacred lire which it was their duty to 
maintain was too well recognized as a symbol of 
the State’s vitality to be subject to neglect like 
other less significant cults. Yet, if wo turn to the 
list of deities represented in the rites of the 
Nnman calendar (see above, p. 824), we shall find 
on examination that Vesta is almost the only one 
of them who has not been either forgotten or 
metamorphosed in one way or another under the 
influence of Greek literature and mythology. 

Further, it is a well-aitosted fact that, in the 
general indifference to religion and the paralysis 
of orderly and detailed administration, the temple- 
buildings of the city were fast going to ruin in the 
lost age of the Republio. Augustus has told us 
himself that he restored no fewer than eight y-tw'o 
{Monumentum Ancyranum, iv. 17) ; and the ode of 
Horace (iii. 6) which begins, * Delicta majorum im- 
meritUB lues, Romane, donee templa refecoris,’ etc., 
is familiar to everyone ; and I’roportiiis and Ovid tell 
the same tale (Marquardt, p. 67 and reft’. ). The greed 
of capitalists and the want of space for building 
hod long before Ibis begun to override the sacred 
character of shrines in the city ; thus in 179 n.C. 
the censors had to rescue a number of sacella from 
private occupation (Liv. xl. 61. 8 ; cf. Cic. Harusjh 
Mesj). XV. 32) ; and in his dialogue de Natura 
Dcorum, supposed to have taken place in the year 
76 H.C., Cicero writes of thefts of statues and other 
property from temples (i. 29, 82) — sacrileges whicih 
we may probably attribute to the demoralization 
caused by the social and civil wars. A number of 
new temples wore fouiuled in this period, but they 
seem to mark the fancy of those who vowed them 
rather than any fixed religious policy sucJi as we 
traced in the previous age ; and, before the end of 
the period witli which we are now dealing, we lind 
a temple which ominously forecasts the future, 
that of divus Julius, begun the year after his 
death. (P'or these foundations see Aust, de jEdU 
bus sarris, p. 18 ff.) 

(6) Priesthoods, — The oldest of those, the Rex 
sacrorum and the Flaminos, which were attached 
to particular worships, fell into partial or complete 
neglect during this period. From tlie nature of 
their duties they could not be held together with 
any office which might take the holder away from 
Rome ; according to the old ideas of the relation 
of the State to its deities, their absence would 
have been detrimental to public interests. But 
from the Hannibalic war onwards every ambitious 
member of the governing class looked to office and 
military command to procure him both wealth and 
influence; and as a consequence he avoided all 
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employment which would keep him at home. 
Attempte were made to break^ the rule, but for a 
long time the Pontifex maximus forbade such 
actton ; and, as these priests were in his poUstaSt 
disoMience was practically impossible. In 190 
B.C. a Flamen Quirinalis was Prfetor peregrinus, 
but was not allowed to hold a foreign command 
(Lir. xxxvii. 47). In 180 a Rex sacrorum tried to 
hold his priesthood together with a naval command 
(duumvir navcdis), but was compelled to resign it 
(Liv. xl. 42). In 131 a Flamen Martialis was 
Consul, and wished to have a command in Sar- 
dinia, but again the Pontifex maximus interfered 
(Cio. PhU. xi. 8, 18) ; yet this same Pontifex 
maximus, P. Licinius Crassus, later in the same 
year went to Asia with an army, * quod nun<mam 
antea factum erat,’ says Livy’is epitomist {EpU, 
59). 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of the degradation of 
the old sacrificial priesthoods is one which has been worked out 
by the present writer in CIR vii. (18081 103 ff. from records in 
Livy : a youth of bad character belonging to the erreat family 
of the Yaleril Flaocl was made Flamen iMalis by tne Pontifex 
maximus at the urgent request of hie familv in order to place 
him under the innumerable restrictione to wnich that important 

rlesthood was subjected. Strange to say, this seems to have 

ad the effect of reforming his character, and he became 
Curule ndile and Protor later on, his brother being allowed to 
take the oath of office for him, ae the Flamen was not allowed 
to swear. 

The general tendency wsb undoubtedly to shirk 
these priently offices with their awkward restric- 
tions, and it is almost certain that the Jlaminium 
Diale was vacant from 87 to 11 B.O. (WLssowa*, 
p. 71, note) ; the flamines minores are not heard of 
in the last century of the Republic, and, as Mar- 
quardt justly argues (p. 67, note 1), if they had 
siirvivea, Varro would nardly have been at a loss 
for information alK>ut the cult and nature of 
those deities to which they were attached (Furrina, 
Falacer, etc.). So with the Fratres Arvales, of 
whom we have no record till they were revived as 
a corporation by Augustus: tne Rox sacrorum 
alone scorns to have survivea (Cio. Haruap. Heap, 
vi. 12; Lex Julia Municipalis, sect. 62; CIL i. 
121 ). 

The great collegia of Pontifices, Augures, and 
Decemviri sacria iaciundis were no bar to political 
advancement and the accumulation of wealth, and 
during this period we are frequently surprised by 
the eagerness with which a pontificate or augur- 
ship is sought after; e,g., Cicero was immensely 
pleased at becoming augur, and Cn^sar took extra- 
ordinary trouble to become Pontifex maximus. The 
fact was that these offices brought l>oth political 
and social inlliience ; hut as trustees of the old jua 
divinum they were by this time almost useless. 
The famous Pontifex maximus, Mucius Scssvola, 
Consul in 95 B.c., held that there were three kinds 
of religion, the poetic, the philosophical, and the 
political, and that only the last of tnese was of any 
consequence— and that one was not true (Aug. ae 
Civ. Dei^ iv. 27 ; Krahner, p. 47 and note). Csesar 
as Pontifex maximus can nave paid no attention 
to his duties, though he eventually took advantage 
of the office to reform the calendar ; he was away 
from Rome some fifteen out of the twenty years 
during wliich he held it, and neither he nor Cicero 
makes any allusion to his pontifical functions. All 
these posts had become completely secularized, 
and were filled by popular eleotioo like the magis- 
tracies. The Pontifex maximus seems to have lien 
elected in Comitia as early as the Second Punic war 
(Mommsen, Bom, Staatarechtf ii. 35) ; the other 
priesthoods, those of Pontifices, Augures, and De- 
cemviri (Quindecemviri in the last century O.C.), 
were thrown oi>en to election by a Lex Domitia in 
104 B.C., though by a method peculiar to themselves 
(Cic. de Lege Agraria, ii. 18). The last thing that 
a Roman thought of at this time, when he gave his 


vote for a Pontifex or an augur, was the qualifica- 
tion of the candidate to perform the traditional 
duties of his office ; the Pontifices let the calendar 
get into a state of chaos, and failed to keep up the 
sacrificial priesthoods which were under their con- 
trol, while the augurs, as Cicero expressly tells us 
(de Divinaiione^ i. 15, 25, de Nat. Dear. ii. 3, 9), 
liad become entirely ignorant of the ancient science 
of augury. This is indeed not to be wondered at, 
if we consider how severely the art of divination 
was criticized by the philosophers, and, on the 
other hand, how simple was the process by which 
it might be turned to account for political purposes. 
If a Consul, even without calling in an augur, an- 
nounced that he was going to ' observe the heavens,* 
i.e. for lightning, that alone was sufficient in the 
eyes of constitutionalists like Cicero to put a le^ 
stop to all business for that day ; this was uie 
consequence of the Lex ifClia Fufia of 153 B.C., 
passed, in order to give extra legal strength to a 
senatorial Government which was beginning to lose 
its moral weight. Cicero, thon^^h himself sceptical 
about the whole business of divination, repeatedly 
speaks of this law as a ^reat bulwark of the consti- 
tution, and of its abolition in 58 K.C. as a fatal blow 
to the cause of Republicanism (Cic. pro Seatio, xv. 
33, in Vatinium, ix. 23). 

Of tho collegium in charge of the Sibylline hooks 
we do not hear so frequently in this period ; hut, 
whenever the hooks are consulted, it is in the in- 
torost or against the interest of some party or 
family. To give a couple of "examples ; in 139 B.c. 
recourse was had to tliis device to prevent tlie great 
family of the Marcii from having tho honour of 
bringing a new water supply into Rome, without 
effect in this case (Frontmiis, de Aq. i. 7 ; cf. the 
new Epitt. of Livy, Grenfell and Hunt, line 188) ; 
again, in 56 B.c. the Quindecemviri found an oracle 
that forbade tho invasion of Egypt by a Roman 
armed force, at a time when such an expedition 
was obnoxious to more than one party in the State'; 
in this case the object was successfully achieved 
by this intrigue. The destruction of the old Siby l- 
lines in the burning of the Capitol ine temple in 
81 B.C. had compelled the Government to acquire a 
new collection by diligent search in Greece and the 
East (Marquarut, p. 352, note 7), and this had 
naturally mven opportunities for much forgery and 
double-dealing (Suet. Aug. 31 ; Tac. Ann. vi. 12). 
Of expiations ordered by this collegium we.hear now 
little or nothing ; the conscience of the people was 
blunted and callous ; if tho State was in danger, as 
in the Cimhrian war, the people hardly realized it. 
Rut in 113 B.c. a temple to Venus Verticordia was 
ordered * ex Sibyllinis libris,* * oh inoesta Virginum 
Vestalium’— a significant foot (Aust, de AS dibus ^ 

p. 28). 

Thus, when the Republic came to an end, all real 
life, all incentive to dutiful conduct, all unifying 
influence, had departed from the religion of the 
Romans, and all honesty of purpose, all genuine 
belief in its efficacy, had vanished from the minds 
of those who were entrusted with the supervision 
of it. It must, however, be confessed that, historic- 
ally speaking, little damage was done by this decay 
of the old cults and priesthoods, which had no per- 
manent vitality in them, and, for a cosmopolitan 

S ^pulation like that of Rome, no saving health. 

ut, like all the striking phenomena of this period of 
transitioiii from city-State to Empire, the decay set 
in too rapidly, as tne result of the unique struggle 
with Carthage. It set in before even the govern- 
ing classes hM had time to learn to think, much less 
to think with due reverence for the past. It came so 
quickly that no efficient substitute had time to 
OTow up among its ruins as a sanction for morality. 
If Stoicism comd save some men, or a natural sense 
of duty to the State, as with Cicero, or even only 
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the love of hard work, as with Crosar, the ordinary 
individual, if ritual were neglected, and all trust 
in a spiritual world failed him, had no moral 
ballast, no bond of conduct to keep him from evil- 
doing. Hence, in spite of noble exceptions, there 
was a real lowering of the level of morality in this 
age ; that there was wickedness in high places we 
know ; and wo have every reason to uelievo that 
all classes were equally selfish and equally callous. 

IV. Fourth Period 
(From the accession of Augustus). 

It will be our obiect, in dealing with the last 
period of the life of the religion of the Roman 
State, to examine (1) its resuscitation by Augustus, 
and (2) the traces of its survival in Rome and the 
provinces during the next three centuriea We 
shall leave out of account the foreign religions 
which became fashionable in this period, as being 
fully dealt with in other articles; and also the 
worship of the Cajsars, the most remarkable feature 
of the religious practice of the early Empire, except 
so far as it was superimposed upon the older cults 
and inextricably intertwined with them. This wor- 
ship^was, in fact, in both origin and character foreign 
to Rome and Roman ideas, for the true Roman 
conception of the divine, as has been shown 
throughout this article, was auite inconsistent with 
the cult of living human beings ; and, though 
officially, no doubt for this reason, only dead em- 
perors were allowed to lie worshipped by the State, 
as dead ancestors had been by the family, the 
actual practice went far beyond this, and the ideas 
connected with the practice do not really belong to 
our subject. See artt. CvEsarism, Deification 
(Greek and Roman), vol. iv. p. 529 ff. 
i. Tub revival of tub State rblioion by 

A UOUSTUS. — ^This is not only the most remarkable 
event in the history of the Roman religion, but 
one that is almost unique in religious history. We 
have seen how completely the belief in the efficacy 
of the old cults had vanished among the educated 
classes, and how the outward practice of religion 
hail been allowed to decay ; and to us it may seem 
almost impossible that tne practice, and to some 
extent also the belief, shoubt be capable of resus- 
citation at the will of a single individual, even 
though that individual represented the best In- 
terests and the collective wisdom of the State. 
The explanation lies in the fact that, though 
it was too late to revive the old religion in its 
primitive simplicity, it was not too late to re- 
vive the idea, common to^ all ancient States, 
that the morality, the political tranquillity, and 
the physical efficiency of the State were inti- 
mateVbound up with the attention paid by the 
State to the divine beings who were interested in 
it. Right conduct, public concord, and the fer- 
tility of men, animals, and crops could not be 
secured to that State, it used to be firmly believed, 
unless its divine inhabitants were properly and 
continually propitiated. Thus the religious revival 
of Augustus is a part, and a necessary part, of bis 
whole political seneme. He had learnt from the 
experience of his predecessors in political power 
that reform on political lines only was quite in- 
sufficient and without any element of stability, 
because it did not appeal to any deeply rooted feel- 
ing in the popular mind. The Roman people were 
tired of political quarrels, of constitutional changes, 
of endless party legislation, of civil wars ; Augustus 
gradually came to understand that the only heal- 
ing medicine he could prescribe for the State was 
not so much of a political as of a moral and re- 
ligious nature. Real political convictions had long 
been evanescent ; but there still remained the in- 
herited conviction, especially among the masses, of 


the power of the gods to give or withhold prosperity, 
and it was this conviction that Augustus deter- 
mined to use as his chief political lever. This will 
be appreciated by any one who will take the trouble 
to read and meditate u^ton the famous hymn which 
Horace wrote, at the request and doubtless almost 
at the dictation of Augustus, for the celebration of 
the Secular Games in 17 B.C. ; there the ideas of 
religion, morality, and fertility are deftly woven to- 
gether, and seem to express exactly this remedial 
pol icy of the Princeps. W hethcr Augustus himself 
shared those convictions on which he determined 
to work it is impossible to say, nor is it of much im- 
portance for our present object. Rut, inasmuch as 
a man’s religious beliefs are largely the result of 
his own experience and that of the society in which 
he lives, it would not be unreasonable to guess 
that in his religious revival he was expressing 
naturally a popular conviction in which he shareii, 
rather than standing entirely apart and administ-er- 
ing a remedy which he thunght of as mechanical 
and not organic in its operation. 'And this view is 
confirmed by the tone and spirit of the great liter- 
ary works which he stimulated or inspired. 

There is another aspect of the popular feeling of 
the ago about which a few words must be said in 
order to explain more clearly this strange revival 
of an almost obsolete religion. It can hardly be 
doubted that there was more than a sense of weari- 
ness and material discomfort abroad among the 
people ; there was also what we may almost call a 
sense of sin, or at least of moral evil— sucli a feel- 
ing, though doubtless less real and intense, as that 
which their prophets from time to time awoke in 
the Jewish people, and one not unknown in the 
history of Hellas. This is very clearly reflected in 
the jioets and historians of the time— e.y., in the 
preface to Livy’s history, in the fourth Eclogue of 
Virgil and the conclusion of his second (Vcori^ic, and 
in some of the earlier poems of Horace, notably in 
the 16th Epode and Ode^^t iii. 6 ; and it was accom- 
panied, as so often happened in the ancient world, 
oy a tendency to superstitious beliefs and practices 
unauthorized by the State— astrology, magic, etc. 
(Boissier*, i. 76). This consciousness of neglected 
duty— duty botli to gods and to men, such as alone 
could enable the Roman State to fulfil its destiny, 
to carry out the will of Jupiter and the Fates--' is, 
in fact, them won (TStre and the moral of the groat 
representative poem of the time, the Mnexd of 
Virgil, without a careful study of which it is im- 
possible to understand either the work of Augustus 
or the temper of the age. It is an emphatic appeal 
to the Roman to put away from him indiviaiial 
passion and selfishness, ana to resjiond to the call 
of Fate— of those moral forces which liad wrought 
through the Roman dominion such mighty changes 
in the world. In the very years when Augustus 
was endeavouring to restore the old sense of relipio 
and pietds' by rebuilding temples and resuseitatlng 
cults Virgil was loading his hero towards the ac- 
complish men t of his mission in Italy, developing 
in him the true quality of pietas, i.e. not only the 
due performance of service to gods and ancestors, 
but tlie sacrifice of self to the interests of the com- 
munity, submission to the divine will in full con- 
fidence of ultimate success. The real meaningof 
Roman pietaa is as clearly exi)reH.sod in the poems 
of Virgil as the best spirit of Puritanism is expressed 
in those of Milton ; but it is expandeil far ooyond 
the narrow bounds in which we have so far iKsen 
tracing it, in accordance with the expansion of the 
State from a city into an Empire, and it is accom- 
panied by the idea that a great future is yet in 
store for the 8tat«, of which the initial moments 
are close at hand. Whoever contemplates closely 
the work of Augustus in combination with VirgiPs 
poem will find tne same essential elements in each 
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of them: an appeal to the pastas the only safe 
iNisis of reconstruction, and a confident hope for 
the f utare on new lines of progress and civilization. 
In the poem, too, is to be found the conviction that 
the man who was thus reviving the past and at the 
same time securing the future was not only cfm 
filiuSf hut in fact himself divine. 

Much more might bo said on this subject, but 
this may be enough to explain the ideas underlying 
what has often l^n wrongly described as a gigantic 
piece of deception. It is now, however, generally 
acknowledged that, even if Augustus was himself 
an unbeliever, he was refiectiog and expressinii; 
a strong popular feelinff (see Boissier*, vol. i. 
chs. i. and iv. ; Wissowa*, p. 73 ff, ; of. his paper 
on the ‘Lndi Sseculares* in his Gemmmdte Ah- 
handlungen, p. 192 ff. ; and Aust. p. 90 if.). The 
one point steadily to keep in mind is that this 
strange movement was not merely a revival of re- 
ligious rites, but an appeal through those rites to 
the conscience of the people. A revival of religious 
life it certainly was not, for what we understand 
by that term nad never existed at Rome ; but it 
was an attempt to give expression, in a religious 
form and under State authorization, to certain 
feelings and ideas not far removed from those 
which we in these days describe as our religious 
experience. 

We may now proceed to a brief account of the 
revival of the old cults and priesthoods, noting the 
changes introduced to suit new circumstances, such 
as the expansion of the Empire into a cosmopolitan 
State, and the elevation of a single Roman family 
to the first place in outward dignity as well as 
in actual influence. 


astute reformer contrived to combine the ideas of 
the Empire and of his own supremacy with the 
purelv civic worships; his family, as. the Julii, 
had always had a special connexion, not only with 
Venus but with Apollo, the Greek substitute, as it 
would seem, for the mysterious Roman Vejovis 
{CIL i. 807, xiv. 2387 ; Wimwa, QesammdU Ad- 
handlungen, p. 198) ; and it was Apollo of Actium 
who had assisted him in that decisive moment of 
his fortunes. It was Atx>llo, too, who had become 
the authorized Roman deitv of prophecy, and with 
his cult were connected the Sibylline books and 
tho idea of a new and better age (Virg. Eel. 4) ; 
Augustus therefore, in the jear 28 B.O., d^icated to 
Apollo Palatinus a splendid temple on a site which 
belonged to himself and not to the State (Velleius, 
ii. 81), thus founding a cult which, though begin- 
ning as a private concern of his own family, was 
destined (as he doubtless well knew) to become one 
of the most important in Rome. 

Another great temple which he built, also *in 
solo private^ {Mon. Ana. iv. 21) in his own Forum 
Augusti, S.E. of the Forum Romanum, was that of 
Mars in the capacity of Ultor, i.s. as the avenger 
of the murder of Julius. The lex tem^li of tnis 
foundation is in part preserved by Dio Cassius 
(Iv. 10), and shows that its founder intended that 
even the great Jupiter of the Capitol himself was 
to cede some of his honours to this old deity of a 
new dynasty ; here the members of the Imperial 
family were to sacrifice after assuming their foya 
virilw ; here the triumphator was to deposit his 
insignia after the triumph which had been decreed 
him by the Senate in the same building ; here, too, 
after each lustrum^ the Censors were to drive a nail 


Augustus did not become Pontifex maximus till 
the vear 12 B.C., i.e. nineteen years after the battle 
of Actium; he waited with scrupulous patience 
until the groat priesthood became vacant by the 
death of Lepidus. This, however, did not prevent 
him from pursuing his religious policy witn ^eat 
earnestness before that date, for he had long oeen 
a member of the college of Pontifices, as well as of 
the Augures and Quindecemviri. The year 12 B.C. 
ina^, however, conveniently serve as a landmark, 
dividing the consummation of his religious author- 
ity from a comparatively limited form of it.* A 
good example of his earlier reversion to religious 
methods is the fact that in declaring war against 
Antony, or more strictly against Cleo^tra, he had 
revived the old college of the Fetiales (see above, 
p. 824), with its curious ceremonial. On his return 
to Rome two years after the victory he began his 
great work of temple restoration, which he has 
himself put on record {Monumentum Ancyranum, 
iv. 17): 'duo et octoginta templa deum in urbe 
consul sextum (28 B.o.) ex decreto senatus refeci, 
nullo prastermisso quoa eo tempore refici debebat.* 
Tho great im;)ortance which ne attached to this 
work is thus made abundantly clear ; and it is 
confirmed by tho prominence given to the subject 
in the iH>ems and histories of the period (e.g., Liv. 
iv. 20. 7 ; Hor. Odes, iii. 6 ; Ovid, Fasti, ii. 69), and 
by the energy with which it was follow^ up by his 
successors (see below). Nothing could so well 
answer his pur^Kise of brinmng his policy before 
the very eyes and minds of the Roman people : 
the employment of workmen, the adornment of 
the city, the solemn processes of dedication and 
consecration— all served the same general end in 
different ways, and must have done much to re- 
kindle tho ola feeling that there were divine as 
well as human inhabitants of the city, and the 
sense of duty in regard to them. But even from 
the outset it is most interesting to notice how this 

1 Hii policy wm at all timas the same, but the new poaitlon 
gave him greater moral weight in the maintenance both o( 
public and of private religion. 


into the wall (WissowaS p. 126). And this temple 
also stooil in the closest relation to the Imperial 
house, for it contained not only a statue of Mors, 
but one of Venus (a Greek combination long 
familiar to the Roman mind, as we have already 
seen), thus bringing together the characteristic 
foundation-deity of the city with the reputed 
ancestress of the Julian family (Wissowa*, p. 292). 
It is interesting to notice that this temple w'as not 
dedicated until some years after Augustus had 
become Pontifex maximus (Aug. 1, 2 b.o.) ; he had 
meanwhile been content with a small round temple 
to the same deity in the Capitol (Mommsen, Jtes Gest. 
Div. Aug. 126). For another enrious and charac- 
teristic step he also waited, and took it within a 
few weeks of his election to the great priesthood— 
viz. tho dedication of a new temple of Vesta on 
the Palatine hill, immediately connected with 
the house of the Imperial family {GIL^ i. 317 ; 
Wissowa*, p. 76). This did not supersede the old 
temple below, with its ancient associations, but it 
signified none the less that the heart and life of 
the State, in one sense at least, was bound up with 
the heartn and home of the reigning Princeps. 

It was going only one step farther when Augus- 
tus a few years later took the opportunity of his 
reorganization of the city, and its division into four- 
teen regions, to introduce the figure of the Genius 
Augusti between those of the two Lares Compi- 
tales at each eompitum, or meeting of two streets, 
thus combining with singular skill the police regu- 
lations of the mty with uie inculcation of the idea 
that the Princeps stood to the public religion as 
the peUeffamilias stood to that of the household 
(G. M. Rnshforth, Latin Hist. Inscriptions of the 
Early Empirs, Oxford, 1893, p. 68 ff. : WiBSOwa^ 
p. 171 f.). 

We do not know how far Augustus went in 
restoring the old temple cults ; we can only sup- 
pose, on the evidence chiefly of Ovid’s Fastx, that 
with the restoration of the temples the old forms 
of worship were as far as possible rescued 
oblivion. But we do know that he contrived 
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to revive the old sacrifioial prieethoode, as dis- 
tinguished from the flourishing semi-politioal col- 
lets of Pontiiices, Augures, ana Quindeceni viri. In 
spite of all its disabling restrictions, it was possible 
once more to fill the post of Flamen Dialis ; of Hex 
sacroruni and the other Flamines we also hear in 
the early Empire (Marquardt, pp. 326-336) ; and, 
as these were in the poteatas of the Pontifex maxi- 
mus, t.t?. of the Princeps himscdf, it was not likely 
that they w ould be allow ed to neglect their duties. 
Other ancient colleges wwe also revived, or con- 
firmed by the inclusion of the Emperor himself 
among their members (Mon. Anc. Or. 4)— the Feti- 
ales, the Sodales Titienses, the Salii, the Luperci, 
and above all the Fratres Arvules, the brotherhood 
whose duty it had once Ijeen to lead a solemn pro- 
cession round the crops in May, and so to ensure 
the blessing of the gods on the most important 
material of human subsistence (see above, p. 824). 
A priesthood of this kind was after Augustus’ own 
heart, for it combined in its operations the ideas 
of agriculture and religion, prosperity and moral- 
ity, w'hich, as we have said, are so prominent 
in the Cannen swenlare of Horace ; and the for- 
tunate survival of large fragments of its records, 
dating from shortly after uie battle of Actium, 
shows that it continue<l to work and to flourish 
down to the reign of Gordian (A.D. 241), and from 
other sources we know that it was still in exist- 
ence in the 4th century (Henzen, p. 25). These 
records have been found on the site of the sacred 
grove wdiich from the time of this renval onw ards 
served as the centre of the activity of the brother- 
hood ; it was doubtless originally one of the points 
on the boundary of the ager lioinanus at which 
the Fratres iiaused in their procession, and lay at 
the fifth milestone on the Via Campana lietweon 
Home and Ostia. 8eo art. Akval ihiOTHKiiR and 
literature there cited ; and sliort accounts will be 
found in Wissowa^ p. 561 f. ; Fowler, Religious 
JEomerience^ lect. xix. 

The Brethren were twelve in number, with a 
Magister at their head and a Flamen to assist him ; 
they were chosen from distinguished families by 
co-optation (llenzeii, p. 154), the reigning Emperor 
ahvays being an ordinary memlier. 'fheir duties 
fell into tw'o divisions, which most aptly illustrate 
the two sides of Augustus’ religious policy : (1) the 
performance of the yearly rites in honour of the 
Doa Dia, who lias taken the place of Mars in 
the ceremonial (see above, p. 824), prol»ably os a 
result of the abandonment of the lustratw ugri 
Romani as the State enlarged its boundaries ; (2) the 
vows, prayers, and sacrifices for the Eniiierors and 
other members of the Imperial house. 

The reader of the Acta will nut fail to be stnick 
by the occurrence of the old Koman piacular sacri- 
fice, which waa duly performed and recorded when- 
ever iron was used in the grove, or any damage 
done to the trees of the grove by lightning or 
other accident ; and on one occasion, in a.p. 183, 
when a tig- tree sprouted on the roof of the temjde 
(Henzen, p. 14211.), of all appropriate kinds 

were sacrificed to Mars, Dea Dia, Janus, Jupiter, 
Juno, Virgines divse, Famuli divi, Lares, Mater 
Lnrum, ‘give deus give dea in cuius tutela hie 
luciis locnsqne est,’ Fons, Hora, Vesta Mater, 
Vesta deoruin dcarumqne, Adolenda Commolenda 
Deferunda, and sixteen divi of the Imperial 
families. This will serve to show the extent to 
whicli the revival of detailed ritual had been 
carried by Aurastus, and the extraordinary ten- 
acity with whiwi it held its ground. 

Tne second part of the activity of the Brethren 
illustrates the adroit way in which the revival of 
this priesthood (as doubtless of the Salii and 
others also) was made to mark the sacred character 
and political and social predominance of the Im- 


i >erial family. All events of importance in the 
ife of the Emperor and his family were the ocoa* 
sion of vow B, prayers, or thanksgivings on the part 
of the FratreB>-s.^., births, marriages, the succes- 
sion to the throne, iourneys and safe return, and 
the assumption of toe consulate and other offices 
or priesthoods. These ceremonies all took place at 
various temples or altars in Rome, or at the Ara 
Pacis, wdiich has recently been excavated in the 
Campus Martins. A single example taken at 
random from the Acta will sullice to illustiate 
this. The following is a ‘votuiu susceptum pro 
salute iiovi principis’ on his accession (Henzen, 
p. 10.5) ; 

* Imp(eratore) M. Othone Cwsare AukCusUi), L. Salvio Othone 
Titiiuiu(iteruni) co(n)8(ulibus) HI. k(a1t!iul.*i8) Kebr(uariaiiX mag- 
(istrol im|)(Grat-or^ M. Othojie Cwsare Aug<u9to), prrmin^istro) 
L Salvio Othone Titiano ; colletrtO fratnim Arva(liu‘M) nomine 
iimnolavit in Capitnlio ob vota nuncu|)ata pro saluk* iuip(i'ra- 
toris) M. Othonii CtBSarig Aug(uBti) in annum nroximum hi HI. 
iion(ai>) lanuarCioe) lovi IXovcm) ni(arGm): lunoni vaoc(a 
Minen’n vacc(am) Saluti p(ubHcipl {)(opuIi)'R(omani) vacc(n ,, 
divo Aii(rfu8to) b(ovem) m(aruni), aivre Au*:(u«ta3) vacc(am), divo 
(Jlaiidio iXovem) m(arem) : in collejfio adfuerunt, etc.' 

This record, which holoiigs to the year 60 and 
the ac^cession of Otho, show's the divi, i.e. the 
deified Emperors Augustus and Claudius, together 
with the deified Livia, associated with the trias 
of the Capitoline temple and the Salus puhlica 
in the sacrificial rites, Otho himself being the 
magister of the college, but represented by his 
brother as pro-magi.ster (Henzen, p. v, note 1). 
Under the Flavian dynasty whicli followed, this 
a.s8ociation w'as, how’cver, judiciously dropped. 

No account of Augustus* work in the si»hero of 
religion would he odeiiuate without some allusion 
to the Secular Games (ludi sivculares) of 17 n.C., 
in which beyond doubt he endeavoured to express 
in outward show, in the space of three days, all 
his views and hopes for the political, moral, ud<1 
religious future of the Komaii world. That year, 
in which his faithful colleague Agrippa was still 
spared him, and no serious misfortune had as yet 
fallen upon the State or the Camrean house, may 
be taken as the zenith of his career, and is aptly 
marked by this singular celebration, of wliieli the 
details have come dow'n to us almost complete. 
To the Sibylline oracle which in*licatod the rites 
to he used (printed, e.u., in the Eihgllinischt Blatter 
of II. Diels, p. 131 It., from Zosimus, ii. 6, who 
also in ch. 5 gives a detailed account of the hidi) 
w'o have now to add the couUunporary account 
in the form of an inscription [Monume.nti Antirhi, 
1891, p. HOI ir. ; Ephem. Epigr. viii. 25511*.) found 
in Sept. 1890 in a mutilated condition near the 
Tiber in the Cami)ii8 Martins, the scene of the 
nightly part of the rites. This document contuins 
a letter of directions from Augustus, iyeo senatus 
comulta, and full instructions from the Quinde- 
cemviri as to the details of the ctuemoiiial. In a 
popular lecture printed in his Ocsnmmelte Abluind- 
lungen Wissowa has reproduced the contents of 
this document with much skill and sympathy. The 
most important part of it is now easily accessible 
to students in H. Dessau, Sylloge Inscr. Lot., 
vol. ii. p. 28211*. If to these authentic sources of 
information we add the hymn which Horace wrote 
for the occasion in accordance with the views of 
Augustus, and which is mentioned as his composi- 
tion in the inscription, it must he acknowledged 
that there is hardly anotlier vital moment of 
ancient history which can he so clearly reproduced 
in imagination, and with all its meaning as well as 
its minutisD of detail. 

According to certain old Homan ideas, of which 
it is hardly possible to trace the origin, a strxulum 
was a periocl stretching from any moment to the 
death of the oldest person horn at that moment, 
and a hundred years w'as the average period so 
conceived. A new scsculum might tnus begin at 
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any time, and might be endowed with special 
religious signifioance by certain ceremonies. The 
idea seems to have been that a new leaf, so to 
speak, miglit in this way bo turned over in the 
history of a people, all past evil, material or 
moral, put away and buned (so the expression 
^steculum condere’ is now explained), and a new 
period of innocence and prospeiity entered on. 
This idea has manifestly something in common 
with that underlying the many ourious rites first 
collected by Mannhardt in his BaumkultuSt and 
familiarizea to English readers by Frazer in his 
Golden Bought in which objects are thrown into 
the water or buried after certain ceremonies to 
represent the cessation of one period of vegetation 
and the beginning of another. It is easy to see 
how exactly it would suit Augustus’ policy, and 
how it might be manipulated to further his aims. 
Ever since his active life had begun, the idea 
bad been in the air, and had won general re> 
cx)gnition through the 4th Eclogue of Virgil and 
the fashionable mysticism of the age, while at the 
same time, as we have already seen, the popular 
feeling of depression and the desire to make a new 
start were so strong as to give it real meaning 
and force. Eut Au^istus did not work it out 
merely on old lines; ne did indeed retain for the 
rites to bo performed by night the underground 
altar of Die and Proserpina in the Campus, which 
had been the scene of the ludi since their initiation 
the Sibylline Oracles in the First Punic war 
(249 n.C., a period of great depression and danger), 
but the place of these sombre deities was taken 
by such as would more exactly suit the lessons 
that he wished to inculcate : the Greek Mcerfe, the 
Greek birth-deities (Tlythyim), and on the third 
night Mother Earth, the deity of all fertility. Thus 
the fortunes and destinies of the Empire and the 
fertility of man and of crop were brought in com- 
bination to the notice of the people. It was in 
keeping with this that the date selected for the 
celebration was the end of May and the beginning 
of June, when the crops were fast ripening, a 
time when the Ambarvalia used to be held, and 
the preliminary harvest festival of the Vestalia 
was about to begin ; and it was also arranged that 
the people should make oflbrings of ears of corn to 
the acting priests on those three days at the end 
of May (May 29-31), before the high ceremonies 
followM on June 1-3. 

But the bright prospects and hopes of the coming 
scBcvlum were represented, not by night or at an 
underground altar where the old mculum might 
be supposed to bo buriod, but by day, and on the 
Capitoiine and Palatine hills. On the first and 
second days the Emperor, with his colleague 
Agrippa, sacrificed on the Capitol to Jupiter and 
Juno (Minerva is not mentioned), and prayed for 
the preservation of the State ; on the third day, 
after the sacrifice to Apollo and Diana on the 
Palatine, i,e. to the protecting deities of the 
Imperial house in their private dwelling, Horace’s 
hymn was sung by choruses of twenty-seven boys 
and as many girls, on the Palatine, and on the 
Capitol, in tne areas of the temples of Apollo and 
Jupiter (see Fowler, Religious Experience, lect. 
xix.). The spectacle must have been extremely 
beautiful ; ana so anxious was Augustus to make 
it universally popular that he even allowed the un- 
married, who were excluded as a rule from ludi, 
to 1)6 present on this occasion, as we learn from 
the inscription, line 54. The Principate was to 
initiate a new era of peace and goodwill, of pro- 
sperity and populousness, of agriemture and plenty 
—and all of these were to be acquired and secured 
W faithful performance of service to the gods. 
Tnis is the idea that lies at the root of this famous 
celebration, as it lies also at the root of the i 


jEneid, w^hose author had died but two years 
earlier. 

Many details might be added to this account of 
Augustus’ revival ; but what has been here said 
will be enough to indicate the general outline 
and meaning of it. It remains to sketch the sur- 
vival of the old Roman State religion in the 
Imperial period; but the material for this is 
as yet iuqierfeotly gathered together from the 
volumes of the OIL, 

ii. Traces of survival of the old Roman 
State religion in the Imperial period,— 
{a) Rome and Italy, — Though the old Roman re- 
lil^on was now beset, as we have seen, by three 
formidable enemies which tended to destroy it 
even while they fed upon it, like parasites in the 
animal or vegetable world which eat up their 
host, viz. the rationalizing philosophy of syn- 
cretism, the worship of the Cffiesars, and the new 
Oriental cults, yet, strange to say, it continued to 
survive in outward form, and to some extent, no 
doubt, in popular belief, for more than three 
centuries. This is the result partly of the ten- 
acious conservatism of the Roman mind in regard 
to forms and customs, partly of the fresh stimulus 
which had been given it by Augustus and his men 
of letters, and the conscientious care wdth which 
the successors of Augustus carried out his policy in 
this department. Tiberius himself had a cunous 
interest in matters of religion, and seems to have 
endeavoured even to check the growth of the 
parasites, while scrupulously adhering to the old 
religious forms ; a good example will be found in 
Tacitus (Ann. iii. 58), where he is seen exercising 
his authority as Pontifex maximus to enforce the 
ancient restrictions on the life of the Flamen 
Dialis, or (t5. vi. 12) where he expounds the proper 
method of consulting the Sibylline books. Claudius 
added to the same tendency a pedantic anti- 
ciuarianism which made him also a faithful 
follower of Augustus’ policy. With the Flavian 
dynasty, which was witliout the religious prestige 
of the Julian house, the tendency is rather to 
revert to those cults which were not specially con- 
nected with the Imperial house. The great trias of 
the Capitol — Jupiter, Juno, Minerva — seems to 
overshadow the At)ollo of the Palatine hill and 
the Mars Ultorof the Forum August! ; not, indeed, 
that the trias had ever lost its place as the fore- 
most protecting power of the State (Wissowa*, p. 
128), but there is no doubt that the advent of a new 
family to power tended to diminish the prestige 
of those worships which were associated in the 
popular mind with the Julii. Domitiau made a 
special point of the worship of Jupiter ; lie built 
temples on the Capitol to Jupiter Conservator and 
Jupiter Custos, and added to the prestige of the 
cult of the trias by the institution of a festival, 
the Agon Capitolinas (Tae. Hist. iii. 74 ; Aust, in 
Roscher, s.v. ‘Jupiter,’ p. 749; for his fanciful 
devotion to Minerva see wissowa^, p. 255). The 
Antonines, even Marcus Aurelius himself, in spite 
of a grandeur of religious and moral belief which 
has rarely been equalled, were most careful in 
keeping up the ancient forms ; Marcus did not 
hesitate in times of public distress to put in action 
the whole apparatus of the old religion (Jul. Capit. 
13). 

During all this early period of the Empire the 
temples were kept in repair assiduously, as is 
proved by inscriptions (CiL vi. 934, 962, 1001^ etc.; 
Antoninus Pius is thus honoured ‘ob insignem 
erga ccerimonias publicas curam ac religionein,’ 
CTL vi. 1001) ; ana that there was no falling off in 
this respect seems to be shown by the well^nown 
story ol Ckinstantius in A.D. 329 being shown 
round the temples when he visited Rome for the 
first time, and the carious interest which he took 
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in them in spite of his Christianity (Symmachus, 
iii.). And there can hardly be a doubt that 
this spirit of conservatism was not merely an 
aifair of the Government, but that the Govern- 
ment was acting in harmony with popular feeling. 
In the Theodosian Code (xvi. 10. 2) we find that 
the worship of the family, i,e, of Lares, Penates, and 
Genius, had to be forbidden. But, in order to ap- 

C late this tenacity, the student will do best lo 
me acquainted with OIL vi. , so fares it preserves 
the votive inscriptions of that age ; for the number 
is legion of those which attest the surviving belief 
in the ^eat deities of the old time, and especially 
(apart from the Capitoline trias) in Mars, Minerva, 
Mercurius, Venus, Apollo, Diana, Geres, Liber, 
Fortuna, Hercules, and others. A more concise 
survey of these inscriptions will be found in the 
selection by H. Dessau, Sylloge Inscr. Lot., vol. ii. 
Again, the student of the Christian Fathers will 
not fail to note that their tendency is to attack 
the absurd ininutim of the old Koman relimon 
rather than the philosophy or the Oriental worships 
of their time ; and this is more especially the case 
with St. Aurastine, from whose de Civitate Dei, as 
has already iieen mentioned, we thus incidentally 
learn so much that is of value for our subject (see 
esp. bks. iv. and vii.). The very necessity under 
which the leaders of Christianity found them- 
selves of suiting their own religious calendar, and 
in some instances even their ceremonies, to the 
habits and prejudices of the pagans tells the 
same story ; the Christian calendar of feasts is 
obviously based upon that of the Homans, and 
to this day there ave many practices of the Homan 
Church, especially in ItaW and Sicily, which re- 
mind the student of the Koman religion of both 
the forms and the ideas that are familiar to him. 
(This very interesting subject, which lies outside 
the sphere of this article, is handled with great 
learning by IT. TJsener in his Rcligionsgeschichtlkhe 
UnUrsuchungen i cf. his GotUrwimm^ p. 116, for 
the way in wliich the Christian doctrine of saints 
and angels fastened itself upon the gods of the 
Indigitamentaf aided perhaps by the philosophic 
doctrine that had explainea these same gods as 
daemons [Aust, p. 103]. To this process the Homan 
idea of the genius of an individual contributed 
not a little. But wo need not here pursue the 
stages of the death of Homan paganism ; nothing 
is to be learnt from them as to the nature of the 
old relidon, except its extraordinary tenacity of 
life. The reader may be referred to some interest- 
ing chapters in Dilrs Roman Society in the hist 
Century of the Western Empire\ liondon, 1899, 
bk. i., and to Boissier’s La Fin du paganistne, 
Paris, 1891.) 

(b) In the joroiancej.— -The volumes of the Corpus 
Inscriptionumy especially those which collect the 
inscriptions of the northern and western provinces, 
show us the names of Homan deities with which 
we have become familiar in the coarse of this 
article, continually recurring in large nurabere, 
and serve to remind ns that the Koman soldier 
and the Homan merchant were to be found in all 
parts of the Ei^ire still worshipping the ancestral 
deities of the State. But hero a great difficulty 
meets us, which it is not possible entirely to over- 
come. It was the Roman practice to note the 
points of similarity between the gods whom they 
found existing in the provinces they acquired and 
those of their own religion, i.e. points both in the 
cult and in the conception : thus both Csesar and 
Tacitus use this * Intorpretatio Romana ’ instead of 
giving us the local names of the strangers (Coes. 
de Bell, Gall. vi. 17 ; Tac. Germania, 9), As 
Homans became more permanently settled in dis- 
tant parts, and as the army came to be recruited 
almost entirely from provincials, the distinction 


between the deities of the Homan pantheon and 
those of the native provincials was gradually lost 
sight of^ and even for the period of the early 
Empire it is extremely difiScult to be sure to whicn 
category a name should be referred. Often, indeed, 
a cult-title added to the name of the deity enables 
us to be sure that the conception underlying the 
name is foreign and not Koman; and in the 
articles ‘Mars’ and ‘Merenrius’ in Hoscher (ii. 
2395 ifi, 2828 f.) will Ijo found a list of all such 
titles applied to these deities (which chiefly repre- 
sent the spread of t he Homan arms and Homan 
commerce respectively in the provinco.s), which 
may mark them as foreigners under Homan 
names. But *it would be rash to assume that 
where such titles are not found the deities are 
always genuinely Homan ; and, in fact, we know 
from other sources that Homan names became 
permanently attached to local deities, and were so 
used even oy the provincials themselves. Thus 
in CIL vii., which contains the British inscrip- 
tions, we find the goddess of the hot springs 
of Bath addressed as ‘Minerva’ (no. 43) ; ‘Liber’ 
is the name for the chief god of the Dacians (CIL 
iii. 702, 896, etc. ; cf. von Domaszewski, Die 
Religion des rdmischen Heeres, p. 64) ; * Hercules * 
represents the German ‘Donar’; and ‘Silvanus,’ 
whose cult is widely spread over the Empire as a 
deity of gardens, bonndaries, and clearings (cf. 
Wissowa®, p. 215), and belongs especially to the 
life of the Roman settlor and fanner, was in 
Dalmatia undoubtedly the representative of a 
native deity. The legions, however, retained in 
the provinces the genuine worship (combined with 
that of the Emperor) of Jupiter Optimus Maximus, 
of whom the aquila was tue symool (von Domas- 
zewski, p. 12), of Mars, and of Victoria (ib, p. 
4 IT.) ; the auxiliary corps, who were not necessarily 
Homan citizens, continued to worship their own 
gods, whether under Homan names or not ; but 
the legionary was a citizen, and the very nature 
of his oath and his service compelled him to the 
cult of the deities who protected the Roman State 
by its armies, though in the great majority of 
cases he was neither a Homan nor an Italian by 
birth. It is curious to find that in tho middle of 
the 3rd cent. A.D., as a reaction against the 
Orientalizing tendency of recent Emperors, a new 
military Mars-religion appears, the work of the 
legions themselves (cf. von Domaszewski, p. 34 : 

‘ No god is so often found on the coins of the Em- 
perors of the decaying Empire *). 

But the religions of the Homan Empire are a 
study in themselves, and one still incomplete ; for 
the evidence is even yet not entirely collected. 
A great advance has been made in J. Ton tain, 
Les Cultes paiens dans Vempire nymain, Paris, 
1907-11. 

Thk Religion of Homan Private Life. 

So far we have been dealing with the religion 
of tho Roman State. But we have seen (above, p. 
822) that this religion of the State was developed 
out of the worship of tho family, and in certain of 
its most primitive and characteristic features, sucli 
as the cult of Vesta, alw'ays retained the marks of 
its ancestry. Other festivals, such as the Pagan - 
alia and Compitalia, clearly reflect the common 
worship of a union of families before the era of 
the State was reached ; these were taken up into 
the religious life of the State, and became sacra 
puhlka, according to the definition cjf that torm 
m Festus, p. 246. But the religion of tho family 
is included in tho tenn sacra privata, and, in fact, 
forms the greater part of such sacra (‘At privata 
[sacra] qua3 pro sin^lis hominibus, familiis, genti- 
bus, fiunt,’ Fest. aaloc.) ; nor need we here go into 
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(he anestion how far the indiyidual was or could 
be tiie subject of religious rites, nor into the 
obscnrer one of the cults which had become the 
hereditary property of particular gtniti or clana 

Of the reliffion of the family we bsTa oonelderable detidli 
enndvingr, and these have of late been well put together 
and discussed by De Marcbl in bb work, La BMigioiu fulla 
vita domvMtica (Milan, 1800 ; the sequel. La Rdigione gentUizia 
e colUgiale, apmared in 1908X Other modem authorities 
are Marquardt, Staauwnvaltvng, 111 121 ff., and PrivataUtr- 
thUrner, vol. 1.. where the private life of the Roman may 
be best stwlieu in connexion with his religious practice. 
See also artit:1e8 in Boscher on 'Lares,* 'Penates.' 'Genius,* 
etc., and later ones on kindred subjects In PauIy^Wissowa. 
B. Samter, In his Familie^feite dvr Griechen und Rdmer (BerUn, 
1001), has interesting discussions of certain practices from 
the Mint of view of comparative religioua practice; and a 
short account will be found in Fowler, Roman Ideav of Deity ^ 
London, 1914, p. 14 ff. It hardlv needs to be said that the 
material from which our information is drawn on this subject Is 
scattered over the whole range of Roman literature from 
Plautus and Goto to the Christian Fathers, and that the Corpus 
Ineeriptionurn and arcbnolqfical research have of late years 
added very important matter, which is still increasing, and still 
Imperfectly sifted and absorbra. 

Two preliminary remarks seem necessary. (1) 
There is no question here of periods of develop- 
ment, as in the religion of the State ; development, 
or in one sense degeneration, worked upwards from 
the worship of the family and but little within it. 
Tme, the wealthy Roman families towards the end 
of the Kopublican period doubtless felt the influ- 
ence of tne general carelessness, but the sacra 
privata were so closely connected legally with the 
continuity of the family and its property that 
the natural conservatism of the Roman was here 
strongly and for the most part successfully ap- 
pealed to. On this point, and on the duty of the 
Pontihees to see that the sacra privaia were duly 
maintained, see esp. Cicero, de Legihus^ ii. 40 ff. So 
far as we know, the only important change in the 
character of domestic worship was the iconic repre- 
sentation of the * household gods,’ whicli came in 
at the end of the Republican period; e.g.^ the 
Penates came to be represented by images of the 
Dioscuri (Wissowa, uesammelte Abhandlungen^ 
p. 95 ff. ) ; otherwise in the country and in families 
of ordinary means the religious forms remained al- 
ways much the same. (2) It is not to bo supiwsed 
that the relimon of the family was entirely inde- 
pendent of the State authorities. In the older 
forms of marriage, and in the superintendence of 
the pnblic cemeteries and the private rites there per- 
fonned, the Pontifices, and especially the Poiitifex 
maximns, had a legitimate right of interference, 
and could prevent the contamination of sacra priv- 
aia as woli as sacra publica^ os in the case oi the 
Racchanalia in 186 a c. As Cic. de Leg. ii. 46 ff. 
shows, the Pontifices were the source of all exact 
knowledge of the sacra privata, and the general 
referees in all matters relating thereto. In other 
words, the State was responsible through its 
authorities for the due maintenance of the religi- 
ous duties of all ito members, including the private 
ones, just as with us it is responsible for the main- 
tenance of moral duties towards women, children, 
and animals. This was the result of the inseparable 
union, so to speak, of Church and State at Koine. 

The centre-point of the religion of private life 
was the house, and the centre-|K>int of the house 
was the atrium^ or hall, as we should call it, which 
represented the original form of Italian dwelling 
out of which all the additions of the later house 
were developed. Here the family met for all pur- 
poses but that of sleeping ; here, in all houses but 
those of advanced city lue and luxurious country 
villas, the deities of the household had their abode. 
As the atriwa was the centre of the house, so was 
the hearth {focus) the centre of the atrium-— the 
hearth, * the natural altar of the dwelling room of 
man * ( Aust, p. 214). This was the seat of Vesta, 
and behind it was the penus, or store-closet, the 


seat of the Penates. Thus Vesta and the Penates 
are in the most genuine sense the protecting and 
nourishing deities of the household. Here, too, in 
the atrium was the Lararium, or altar of the Lar 
familiaris, the deity of the land which the family 
tiffed as well as of the house in which they dwelt ; 
and here, too, was worshipped the Genius of the 
paterfamilias, on whose aid the family depended 
for its fertility and continuance. A few words 
about each of these deities or spirits will help to 
make clear the character of this simple and beauti- 
ful religious life. They were all quite distinct con- 
ceptions, and, in roite of all the web-spinning of 
later Greek and Roman syncretism, we can feel 
fairly sure about the essential meaning of each one 
of them. 

X. Vesta was beyond doubt (see above, p. 625) the 
spirit of the fire ou the hearth; she thus repre- 
sented the most essential part of the domestic 
economy, the power to keep the body warm and to 
cook the food—the maintenance of the physical 
vitality of the family. It has been said, not with- 
out reason, that Vesta represents this vitality 
rather in the abstract, while the other deities 
represent it in one or another more concrete form 
(De Marolii, p. 67, following Herzog, in Hhein. Mus. 
xiv. 6). Perhaps it would be more exact to de- 
scribe her as tlie centre point round which the 
others are set ; for she was at least as concrete a 
collection as any of the others, and more so than 
the (xeniiis of the head of the house. (*Nec tu 
alind Vestam quam vivam intellige flammam,’ says 
Ovid, Fasti, vi. 291 ; cf. J. G. Frazer, GB*, pt. i., 
The Magic Art, London, 1911, ii. 2(X)tf.) In front 
of her dwelling — the hearth— was the table at 
which the family took their meals, provided Mdth 
salt-cellar {salinum), sacred salt caKe, baked ac- 
cording to primitive fashion {mola salsa ; Fowler, 
p. 110) by the daughters of the family, as for 
the State worship by the Vestals, and the little 
sacrificial dish (‘pateUa). After the first and chief 
oourse of the midday meal silence was enjoined, 
and an offering of a part of the meal was thrown 
on to the fire (Serv. ^n. 1. 730; Marquardt, 
iff. 126 note). Thus i^ is certain that this offering 
was made to the spirit of the fire (Vesta) ; whether 
also originally to the Penates may be doubtful, 
but so it seems to have been understood in later 
times, if Sorvius is right in stating that the focus 
was the altar of the di Penates {ad Mn. xi. 211), 
Tho Lar was also included in historical times (Ov. 
FcLsti, ii. 633), and tho deities of the houseliold 
were reckoned all together in the offering (so the 
plural dei is used in Serv. ad A£n. i. 730) ; but the 
practice of casting it into the fire points to a 
primitive usage in which Vesta alone was con- 
cerned, and supports the view taken above that 
she was the centre-point of the whole group, and 
the most essential representative of the life of 
the family. A well-known Pompeian painting 
(De Marcni, p. 67, tab. iff.) shows Vesta sitting 
between two Lares, with the ass, her favourite 
animal, behind her ; but this only serves to illus- 
trate the anthropomorphic influence of Greek art 
on the Roman religion even in domestio life. Cf. 
also art Hearth, HEARTH-GODS (Roman). 

2. Penates are the spirits of the household store 
{penus, which word Cicero exnlains as * omne quo 
vescuntur homines’ [de Nat, Dear, ii 28 ; cf. GelL 
Noet. Att, iv. 1. 17]). The religious nature of this 
store is well shown by the fact that no impure 
person was allowed to enter it, and the duty was 
especially that of the children of the family (see 
Fowler, CIB x. [1896] 317), whose purity and 
religious capability were symbolized throughout 
Roman history by the toga prmtexta which they 
wore. It is perhaps as well to point out that the 
Penates are not to be understood as representing 
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the ancestors of the family ; they are purely spiri- 
tual conceptions of the ^nnine Roman kind, 
attached to a particular spot, and capable of being 
moved to another spot with the family, as ifineas 
carried his Penates from Troy to It^y. (The 
termination -os, of which PencUes must be the 
plural, though the singular is nowhere found, al- 
ways implies position in a fixed spot.) Penatea is 
not, like Lares, a substantival name, but an adjec- 
tive ; thus we find di penatea but never di larea 
(Wis 8 owa^ p. 164), and the adjectival form admits 
of an indefinite number of deities being included 
under it. Pompeian paintings show many diiferont 
deities thus included ; and in that referred to just 
above, where Vesta and the Lares are found 
together, they may all represent the di penates 
Cpenates sunt omnes dei (^ai domi coluntur,* Berv. 
aa JSn. ii. 614). But this elasticity is, no doubt, 
a later growth ; and in the simple Roman family 
of tlie country, as in the house of the primitive 
farmer, the renates must have been, as their 
name implies, simply the spirits of the household 
store. 

3 . Lar familiaris.— The origin of Vesta and 
the Penates admits of little doubt; but that of 
the Lar is still a matter of dispute. It is now 
generally agreed that there was originally but one 
Lar of the household, as, in the prologue to the 
Aulularia of Plautus ; but l^yond this there is no 
consensus of opinion among scholars. Varro, so 
far as we know, was the first to suggest that Lares 
were the same as Manes (Aug. de Civ. Dei, vii. 6 ; 
Wissowa*, p. 174), and recently this idea has been 
again in favour, since the subject of the worship 
or ancestors has been matter of comparative in- 
vestigation. It has generally been believed that 
the Lar represented the reputed founder of the 
family, who (as has been assumed) was originally 
buried in the honsr and continued to reside there. 
This was the view of F. de Coulanges in his re- 
markable book La CiU antique, and it has of late 
been maintained by both De Marchi and Sam ter 
in the works referred to above. But archscological 
research in Italy has failed to discover any trace 
of burial in the nouse, or even within the walls of 
a settlement (see Fowder, Clli xi. [1897] 34). At 
all times the dead had a sfettlcuicnt of their own 
outside that of the living ; and there is no evidence 
that the Romans ever thought of their duly buried 
anc estors as having any place in the dwelling of 
the living. As among other peoples, they may 
have been conceived as having a desire to return to 
their abode, especially if <leprive<l by some accident 
of funeral rites, but in that case tne groat object 
of the living was to expel them (Fowler, p. 107 ff.). 
A convincing argument is that the Lares, as has 
already been mentioned, were never addrossod as 
di, as the Manes invariably wore ; i.c., they cannot 
have been human beings who became divine at 
death. Of late Wissowa has claimed for the Lar 
a different origin, and his view, in spite of criticism 
{e.a. Samter, p. lOoff.)? may be said to hold the 
field at present. The Lares, he argues, were not 
originally household gcsls at all, but deities pre- 
siding over the several holdings of a settlement ; 
they were originally worshipped at the compiia, or 
crossways, where several such holdings met ; there 
stood the shrine, with as many altars as there w'ere 
Lares and holdings over which they presided (see 
Wissowa*, p. 187 n. ; art. Cross-roads [Roman]). 
Thus they nil a place in the private worship which 
would otherwise be vacant— that of the holding, 
and its productive power— while the buried an- 
cestors are quite sntficiently represented by di 
mama, di parentea, etc. Thus, too, it is easy to 
account for their occurrence in the Arval h 3 rmn, 
one of the oldest Latin fragments we possess 
(Henzen, p. 26), for they would naturally be objects 


of invocation at the lustration of the crops of the 
settlement (see above, p. 841). Nor is it difficult 
to understand how the l<ar of the holding found 
his way into the house : he became the object of 
the worship of the whole familia, i.e, the workers 
on the land, both. bond and free, and passed 
(perhaps as Uie bond-workers grew more numer- 
ous and important) into the circle of Vesta- 
Penates-Genius, with which, strictly speaking, 
slaves had nothing to do. It is true that we can- 
not trace this pasHage historically, and we know 
that the Lares of the compita retained their seat 
there and remained as Larea compitalea even in 
the growing city ; but wo may be sure that the 
Lares were attached to the land and not, like the 
Genius, to the person of any man, and, as ho 
attach^, their presence in the house can hardly 
be explained in any other way. 'I'he arguments 
for this theory will be found in full in Wissowa’s 
art. ‘Lares’ m Roscher, in his Uel. und Kult.^, 
p. 167 ff., and in a reply to Samter in AHW vii. 
[imi 

4 . Genius.— The last of the deities of the house- 
hold was the Genius of the pnterfnmilina, not to 
be identified, as in the age of syncretism, with 
the Lar familiaris (Censorinus, de Die Natali, 
iiL 2); even so late as the Theo<loHian Code 
the two are distinguished in the practice of the 
cult (see Cod. 'Theod. xvi. 10. 2). The Genius was 
in primitive conception the generative power of 
the man— that mysterious power whiem main- 
tained the continuity of the family, yet Ix^longed 
to the individual for his lifetime only, and to him 
alone ; and apparently as inherent in this power 
was conceivea to be all his masculine capmjity of 
enjoyment and vigour of body and mind. The 
Geiniis is not the soul of the man, but the mmen 
residing in him, whose power exhibits itself chiefly 
in the continuance of the family, and who must 
therefore bo an object of veneration for all its 
members. The seat of the Genius was more especi- 
ally the marriage bed {lectus genial is) ; and the 
festival of the (ienius was the birthday of the 
head of the house, in which the whole familin took 
part, slaves and freedmen included (see Wissowa*, 
p. 176 ; De Marchi, p. 176 if. ). This is the strict 
meaning of Genius in domestic worship : for further 
developments of the conception see Fowler, liomtn 
Ideas of Deity, pp. 17 ft’., 15811. 

As might be guessed from all that we have seen 
of the Roman ideas of the supernatural, all the im- 
portant epochs in human life, and the ceremonies 
connected with them, had, originally at least, a 
religious character. 

5 . Marriage. — Bee art. Marriage (Roman). 

0 . Birth and early years.— If we arc to Iwlievc 
Varro os quoted by St. .Augustine {de Civ. Dei, iv. 1 1 , 
37 ; cf. Tortull. ad Nat. ii. 11 ), tlm proccHscs of birth 
and bringing up were under the protection of n multi- 
tude of spirit-deities, all of whom should he invoked 
at the proper time and in tho proper terms ; but, 
as has oeeii said above (p. 832), it may be doubte<l 
whether these lists wore not the invention of a 
comparatively late age of priestly activity, and 
whether these numina were, in ftacd, recognized in 
ordinary practice. The chief deity of birth was 
.Juno Luciiia; in the fourth Eclogue of Virgil, 
which is a prophetic carvun sung at the actual 
moment of Wth (see Fowler, in J. B. Mayor, 
Fowler, and R. S. Conway, Virgil's Messianic 
Eclogue, 1907, p. 69), this is the only deity 
invoked. Immerfiatcly after the birth, if the infant 
were suhlatus, i.e. acknowledged by the father and 
destined to be brought up, we are told by Varro 
(Aug. de Civ. Dei, vi. 9) of a custom so curious that 
it may l>e mentioned here as ]M)ssibly primitive in 
its original form and dating from the early agri- 
cultural age of Roman life. Three men at night 
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came to the threshold of the house and struck it the grave of a meal called si/iccmitim, which had a 

i.: 1 ^ - V mi._ j 


respectively with a hatchet, a mortar, and a besom, 
that * by these signs of agriculture Silvanus might 
be prevented from entering’; from these actions 
arose throe deities, Intercidona, Pilnmnns, Deverra, 
by whose guardianship the infant is protected 
against the jmwer of Silvanus (cf. art. Birth 
[Greek and Koman], § 2). This idea of the 
force of cultivation in keeping off wild and evil 
spirits may be illustrated from Robertson Smith’s 
Religion of the, Semites, loct. iii. We need not 
follow the infant through the stages of his commit- 
ment to the care of other numina ; it will be suffi- 
cient to observe tliat, though the accounts of these 
which have come down to us from Varro are doubt- 
less exaggerated, the earliest tender age was, no 
doubt, matter of the greatest anxiety, and conse- 
auently of the utmost endeavour to avert evil in- 
fluencos and omens. That this is the meaning of 
the children’s htilla, or amulet, is almost certain, 
and probably the toga praetexta, which was worn 
by both boys and girls, had an originally religious 
or quasi-religious meaning (see Fowler, CIR x. 
317). But the one really religious ceremony of 
which we know in the first days of infancy is 
that of the dies the ninth day for boys 

and tlie eighth for girls— on which, as the name 
implies, the child was purified and adopted into 
the family and its sacra, and received also its name. 
After this the boy or girl grew up under the pro- 
tection of the household gods, and performed various 
religious duties in their service. On reaching 
pulicrty the boy laid aside the bulla and the prte- 
texta ; the former was hung on the images of the 
Lares in later times (Persius, v. 31), while the 
latter was taken off finally at the festival of 
the Lilieralia in March, when the youth went to 
the Capitol and sacrificed there to tfupitor and to 
Juventas (De Marchi, p. 176 ; Fowler, p. 56). The 
girl when alniut to be married also laid aside her 
wmtexta, with her dolls and other marks of child- 
hood, and, if Wissowa guesses rightly [ABW 
vii. 54), offered them to the Lares at the Compi- 
talia. The tender and dangerous age of childhood 
being then passed, and youth and maiden being 
endowed with new powers, the peculiar defensive 
armour of infancy might lie dispensed with. 

7. Death, buriu, and cult of the dead.— As Aust 
has well observed (p. 225), religion had no part to 
play at the Roman deathlied ; the dying man had 
no reckoning to make with heaven, and had no 
need for the forgiveness of sins in order to depart 
this life in peace. His responsibility for his actions 
ceased with this life, and after death he had no- 
thing to fear or to hope from the gods ; thus he 
had no need of any mediating priest in his last 
moments. The miserable fears which haunted 
him through life, painted by Lucretius in such 
glowing colours of contempt, ceased altogether at 
his death ; his peace and comfort in his grave de- 
pended on the right legal and religious conduct of 
Iiis living family, in respect of proper burial and 
yearly renewed offerings |to the di manes of the 
family at the common tomb. The house which he 
had left for the last time, and all who had ^en in 
contact with the deceased, must be duly purified 
by lustration, in this case by fumigation and the 
sprinkling of water, but the true relimous rites 
only began at the grave. It may be ooserved in 
passing that both ourial and cremation were in 
use at Rome in historical times, and had been so, 
as we know from the XII Tables, since at least the 
5th cent. B.C.; the religious rites in each case were 
practically the same ; the details of difference in 
other respeote will be found in Marqnardt, Privat- 
alterthumer, i. 365 

When the body or ashes had been consigned 
to the last resting-place, the mourners partooK at 


reli^ous character. The meaning and derivation 
of the word are uncertain, but there seems to be 
little doubt that it indicates some kind of sacra- 
mental meal, first offered to the dead and then par- 
taken of by the survivors (De Marchi, p. 192), since 
Tertullian {Apol. 13) parallels it with the epulum 
Jovis of which the magistrates and Senate partook 
in the visible presence of the three deities of the 
Capitoline temple (Fowler, p. 218). Thus it would 
seem to have bound together the living and the 
manes of the deceased in the same mystical 
way as deity and worshipper were thouglit to 
be made one when the victim was not only killed 
but consumed. The rites at the grave continued 
till the ninth day ; on one of these days occurred 
the feridB denicales, of which the meaning is uncer- 
tain, but they may have included, as De Marchi 
has suggested (p. 196), a sacrifice of sheep to the 
Lar familiaris of which Cicero speaks in de Leaibiis, 
ii. ,22, 55. The ‘ finis funestm familite,’ or conclusion 
of the mourning, mentioned in the same passage, 
is the sacrum novendiale on the ninth day, which 
consisted of a sacrifice at the grave, and was followed 
by the cena novendialis, at which the partakers 
appeared no longer in mourning but in white, and 
celebrated with good cheer the end of their sorrow ; 
in rich families this might again be followed by 
liidi funebres novendiales, as i'Eneas in ASneid, v., 
after the parentatio, or renewal of these rites in 
the cult of the dead, refreshed the spirits of his 
men by athletic contests. 

As the dead continued to exist as spirits or deities 
after duo burial, it was neces.'sary to renew every 
year the rites at the grave which w^e have doscribeu. 
This took place under the direction of tlie State on 
whttt may be called the Roman All Souls’ Day.s, 
nine in number, as were; the days of original mourn- 
ing (Feb. 13-21, Parentalia ; Fowler, p. 300 ff. ). (.)n 
Feo. 22 was the family festival of the Caristia, de- 
scribed by Ovid {Fasti, ii. 617 f.) as a kind of re- 
union of the liviiif^ members of the family after 
they hail done their duty by the di manes, when 
all quarrels were forgotten in a general harmony. 
This took place not at the grave but in the house, 
and tlio household gods shared in the sacred meal. 
Cf. art. Death and Disposal of the Dead 
(Roman). 

8. Agricultural rites.— A word must be said about 
those religious observances of private life which 
were so important for the prosperous prosecution of 
the daily labour of the oruinary Roman. Of such 
observances in the great city itself we know noth- 
ing indeed, and it may be that they were obsolete 
at a very early period, or "were never followed out, 
as in the leisured life of the farm ; the * busy idle- 
ness ’ of town life probably had a damaging efi'ect 
upon simple piety, as has been the case in modem 
Europe. But of the religious ritual of the farm 
we fortunately have valuable records in Cato’s 
treatise on agriculture, compiled in the middle of 
the 2nd cent. b.o.; those records are in all prob- 
ability drawn from the books of the Pontifices, 
and are included by Cato in his work as giving the 
genuine and correct formulas of invocation to the 
gods for those about to undertake certain agri- 
cultural operations. One of them has already been 
quoted above, in connexion with sacrificial ritual 
and prayer ; they have been carefully studied of 
late by De Marchi (p. 128 ff.), and translated by 
him into Italian, with notes. Here it is possible 
to give only a general account, and a single speci- 
men of invocation. 

For the safety of his oxen the fanner is directed 
(Cato, de Aarkfultwa, 83) to offer to Mars Silvanus 
in the wood (presumably the woodland where they 
grazed), and by daylight, for each head of co-tt^ ft 


gned grazed), and by daylight, tor each neoa 01 cft^‘'^ft 
>K at fixed amonnt of meal, lard, flesh, and wine. The 
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offering might be made either by a free man or by 
a slave, t.e. l)y the vUlkus in the master’s absence ; 
but no woman was to take })art in it, or even to 
see the ceremony. The offerings were to be con- 
sumed by the persons present (cf. Fowler, p. 194). 
Again, when the pear- trees were in blossom, another 
ofmring, called aaps (cf. Festus, p. 68), was to be 
made for the oxen, in this case to Jupiter Dapalis 
(cf . J upiter Farreus in the rite of confarreatio). The 
day was to bo a holiday for the oxen and the herds- 
men, and for those who took part in the rite ; and 
afterwards it was legitimate to sow various kinds of 
seed (Cato, 131 f. ; cf. Fowler^ p. 218). Once more, 
when wood was out. or clearing made, or any dig- 
ging done in a wood which mi^t be inhabited by 
some unknown deity, a piacular sacrifice of a pig 
had to be made, ana the following prayer recited : 
' Si deus, si dea, ciijus illud sacrum est, ut tibi lus 
siet porco piaculo facere illiusce sacri coorcendl 
[i.c. violating] ergo. Harumque rorum ergo sive 
ego, sive q 11 is iuasii meo feccrit, ut id fecerit, recte 
factum siet. £ius rei ergo te hoc porco piaculo 
imniolando bonas preccs precor, uti sios volens pro- 
itiua mihi domo familiecque mem liberisque meis ; 
arummie rerum ergo macte hoc piaculo immolando 
esto* (Cato, 139 f.; for this kind of piaculum cf. 
Henzen, p. 136 ff.). 

The singularly interesting directions for the to- 
tratio agri have been already alluded to and in 
part quoted (above, p. 828). Hero we may sub- 
stitute for it^nother piece of ritual, to be enacted 
before the harvest is begun, which is given by Cato 
in ch. 134. Before the harvest it is necessary to 
make a sacrifice of a, porca praecidanea in the follow- 
ing way (for this sacrifice of a sow and its con- 
nexion with the cult of the dead, from which it may 
have passed into the common usage of the farm, 
see \^ is8o>va**, p. 193; De March!, p. 136, note). 
The otfering must be made to Ceres More the har- 
vesting of wheat, barley, beans, and rape. Janus, 
Jupiter, Juno are to be invoked with incense and 
wine before the immolation of the sow; and to 
Janus n sacred cake (sirues) is to be ofiered with 
the following prayer : * 0 Father Janus, with the 
offering of this cake I pray thee to be propitious 
to me, my children, my house, and my familiaj 
Then another kind of cake {fertum) was to be pre- 
sented to Jupiter with the same formula of praj’er. 
Next, wine was to be ofiered to Janus with the 
V rds, ‘ Father Janus, as I have prayed thee good 
I ''ors in offering the str^ieSf so for the same ob- 
let this oficring of wine succeed * ; so also a 
wine oftering was to be made to Jupiter. Tlien 
the imrca proicidanea was to be slain ; and, w'heu 
the entrails had been laid bare, another strues was 
to be ofiered to tranus as before, and another/cT’fwm 
to Jupiter, and to each of them an oficring of wine. 
Afterw^ards both the meat and the wine were to 
be offered to Ceres. 

With this specimen of ritual, which so well illus- 
trates the {>eculiar character of the Roman religious 
ractice, whether public or private, this article may 
tly lie concluded. Like all such fonnulm, it sug- 
gests questions which are not easy to answ'er, and 
which it is not (Kissible to attempt to explain here. 
But it may serve to remind the reader of what was 
said at the lieginning of this article as to the origin 
and essential diaracter of the genuine religio of the 
early Homans, which had its roots in the mental 
attitude of an agricultural people towards the 
powers to whom they believed themselves indebted 
lor all success in procuring food and clothing by 
agricultural lalnuir. 
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ROMANTICISM.— See Culture. 

ROSARIES.— I. Origin.-— X rosary is a string 
of knots or beads, designed as an aid to the memory, 
and, when used in refigious exercises, providing a 
convenient method for counting the recitation of 
prayers or the repetition of the names and attri- 
outes of the Deity. The use of the rosary is very 
widely spread, but its earliest home seems to be in 
Asia, where it can lay claim to a fairly venerable 
antiquity. In dealing with its origin w-e can do 
no more as yet than put forward suggestions. 

The use of knots {q.v.) as mnemonic signs is 
almost universal, and such a simple device may 
have lieen invented again and again ; its appear- 
ance in many parts of the world does not prove 
that it was invented in one country and trans- 
mitted thence to other centres. The highest de- 
velopment of a system of knots as a means of 
aiding the memory and for keeping records is seen 
in S. America, where the quipu (a Feruviaii word 
meaning 'knot') served as a means of record and 
communication in a highly organized society. It 
was a system of knot-writing, each kind of knot 
having a separate meaning, tne different coloured 
cords also having each its own significance.^ In 
China, in the times of Yung-ohing-clie, it is stated, 
the people used little cords miirked by different 
knots, which, by their numbers and distances, 
served them instead of writing.^ This seems to 
point to the early use by the Cliineso of a contriv- 
ance similar to the quipu of the Peruvians. In 
the rosary used by the Shingon sect of Buddhists 
in Japan there is a knot formed by the union of 
two strings which Iiang from the main string of 
beads, and it is said to rcscmblo an ancient Chinese 
character which means * man,’ being one of a com- 
bination of characters used in representing one of 
the many attributes of Buddha.* 

The UBe of knots as mnemonic Higns for purely weular 
purpones Btill persists in many countries. Amonif the Indians 
of Quiana, when a paiwari feast is to be held, the entertainers 
prepare a number of strin)p*> tied into knots, the number 
of which corresponds with the number of days to the feast. 
The headman of each settlement is presented with one of these 
stringfs. Every day a knot Is untie<l, and in this way the hosts 
know on which Jay to expect their ffuests.^ Among the 

I E. B. Tvlor, Reeearchea into the Early fliat. of Mankind, 
Ix)ndon, 18«)6, pp. 164-168. 

* A. Y. Oogiiet, Orpine dee lota, dea arta et dea eeiencea, 
Paris, 1768, ill. 322 ; J. A. M. de Moyria de Mallloc, Uiet. gen. 
de la Chine, Paris, 1777-86, 1. 4. 

* Joum. AeiatioSoe. of Japan, lx. [1881] 177. 

4 £. F. im Thum, Among the Indiane of Quiana, London, 
1888, p. 319 f. 
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WMgcao of Oentral B. Afrio* the time of » women** prentency 
it r^oned by knote ; nt each new moon one knot ie nnaed.t 

Ifl thii ooontry tt is e common praotio* to tie a knot in a 
handkerchief ae an aid to memory. The eame cuatom ia found 
in India, the knot being ueually tied in the etringe of the 
pdsJamatJ Such cuetoma are apt in time to diaappear with 
the advanoe of culture and the introduotion of leea cumbrooa 
methoda, being retained only for rellgioua purpoeea. Such a 
aurWval of the use of knota for keeping reoorda la aeen in ecnne 
roaariea at the preeent day in the Greek Orthodox Ohurch, in 
Egj^t, and in India. Theae will be noted below under the 
varioua headinga. 

Notched atlcka are tlao of univeraal use for reoord<keeping. 
such aa the tally-atiuka whioh were utilized In Englana and 
Ireland idmoet op to the preeent day. In Ireland in quite 
recent timea thcHe atfcka have l)een employed to record the 
number of prayora uttered, and the auppliant would leave auch 
a atick aa a votive offering at aomo aacred welL These atioka 
have been called * votive roaariea.* 


II. The oldest reference to rosaries to be 

found in the literature of India is in the Jain canon. 
Here they are referred to as forming one of the 
appliances of Br&hmanical monks. In this litera- 
ture the two names mven to rosaries are ganettiyd 
and kaUchaniyA (Pri^rit names = Skr. gaimyitrika^ 
' the counter, and kafickana^ * gold,’ also * bright ’ 
or ‘ shining ’). References in later literature occur 
in BrAhmanical works only, and here two more 
names are given-— wdW (or * garland,’ and 

aufm, ‘string.’* These names refer to the shape 
of the rosary. Some of the deities are represented 
os carrying rosaries in their hands. The following 
passa^^e from the Buddhist * Forty-two Points of 
Doctrine,’ art. 10, alludes to the rosary : 

' The man who, in the practice of virtue, applies hlmeelf to 
the extirpation of all his vioes is like one who is rolling lietween 
his lingers the beads of the chaplet. If he continues taking 
hold o? them one by one, he arrives speedily at the end. By 
extirpating his bad inclinations one by one, a man arrives at 
perfection.** 

III. D/NriUBCrr/ON.—The rosary is found to be 
in use among Hindus, Buddhists, Muhammadans, 
and Christians. It also has a use among some 
Jews. 

X. Hindu or BrAhman.— It is generally considered 
that the Hindus were the first to evtdve the rosary. 


* It is called in Sanskrit japo-mala, ** muttering chaplet** (and 
sometimes nmrani, remembrrjicer **X because by means of 
its beads the muttering of a deflnito number of prayers may be 
counted. But the pious Hindu not only computes his daily 
pravers as if they were so many rupees to be added to his 
capital stock In the bank of heaven ; he sets himself to repeat 
the mere names of his favourite god, and will continue to do so 
for hours together.’ » 


This operation of counting is used by ascetics as 
a means of promoting contemplation. 

The rosary differs according to the sect to which 
the user of it belongs. The materials of which 
rosaries are made vary greatly, ami each has a 
specific purpose. Tlie number of beads also varies 
according to the sect. A worshipper of Siva is 
supposed to use a rosary of 32 beads, or doable 
that number; a votary of Vi§nu, on the other 
hand, is supposed to use one with 108 beads. This 
number is also sometimes found on a Saivito rosary ; 
indeed the beads may run into several hundreds, 
irrespective of the sect. There are usually one or 
more terminal betvds to each rosary ; they are not 
generally counted in with those on the main string. 

(a) MateridlSf favourite bead of the 

Saivitos is that called rudrdk&a^ ‘eye of the god 
Kudra (or Siva).’ This is generally supposed to 
come from the Eleocarpu9 ganitrua. In the Pani Ab, 
Iiowever, the name radrMa appears to be applied 
to the seeds of the jujube- tree, and importance is 
here attached to the number of facets on the seeds. 
These slits, running from end to end of each seed, 
are called ‘ mouths^ {munh), A one-montbed rud- 
1 H. Oola, JAl xxxU. 119021 828. 

* R. C. Temple, PiVQ it. [1884-86] 671. 

>B. Leumann, 'Rosaries roentioaed in Indian Literature,* 
Ortenfai Congrtu Report^ 1S91, n. 8 f. 

*^^ioted by O. O. Zerffl, in Joum, cf tha Soc. 1878, 

^ 6 M. Monier-Williama, Modem India and ih$ indiana*, p. 
108 f. 


ntkia ia oonsidered a very valaable amulet, and 
the owner of enoh a beM also ‘possesses’ the 
goddess LakAmi and all kinds of blessings. If 
nothing will tempt the possessor to part with it, 
it mast be stolen from him, and it should be 
encased in gold and carefully preserved as a 
family relic. It is only from the most accomplished 
Yogis that snoh beads can be obtained, and anv 
price that they demand most be paid bv the woula* 
be owner of such a treasure. Budrakia seeds with 
eleven facets are worn by celibate Yogis, while the 
married ones wear those with two ; and those with 
five facets are sacred to HanumAn, the monkey- 
god. > The rongh surface of the rudrakia seeds 
may possibly symbolize the austerities connected 
with Siva-worship. The seeds, according to a Siva 
legend, are said to be the tears of Kudra (or Siva) 
which he let fall in a rage (some say in grief, some 
in ecstasy) and which crystallized into this form. 
The five facets are also sometimes thought to stand 
for the five faces or the five distinct aspects of the 
god.* The worshippers of Vi^nu, on the other 
hand, prefer smooth l>eads, and favour those made 
of the tulaait or holy basil {Ocimum sanrtum), 
this shrub being sacred to Vi^nu. The Saktas 
count up to 100 on the three joints of each finger 
on the right hand, each ten being marked ott* on 
the joint of one of the fingers on the loft hand. 
The number of recitations having reached 100, they 
place that number of millet grains before them. 
This is repeated till the required number is reached. 
The Atits of Bengal break up their rosaries into 
separate parts, using them as ornaments also. 
They wear a siring of 27 beads from the elbow, a 
wristlet with five beads, and hanging from each 
ear is a pendant of threo beads.* In tlie Jain sect 
the laity generally use the rosary when repeating 
the navaknr mantra. The materials vary accord- 
ing to the use to which they are put and the wealth 
of the owner. The poorer Jains generally use 
rosaries mode of cotton thread and sandal-wood ; 
the richer use beads of red coral, crystal, cornelian, 
emerald, pearl, silver, and gold. Iti this sect there 
are two social uses of the rosary. 

(1) Rooaries of five different colours— red, yellow, preen, white, 
and black~aro used for the rtqietlliou uf cerUiii tuystical 
formulie and incantations to appease and nrouitiate Navaprahas, 
ton Dikp&lfts, Ashtamanpal&s, and other (leities on the following 
occasions: (a) Santi-matra (padryinp and propitiatory rites) ; 
(b) osAfoMan-mdira (bathing an image lOSuroes); 

snlakd (ceremony of sanctifying images) ; (d) ehaitya pmvisha 
fflrst occupation of a newly built Jam temple) ; (e) pratistha 
(installation of images in temples). The ttrthankaras are 
believed to have been of different colours, viz. red, yellow, 
green, white, and dark ; hence the use of rosaries iti these flve 
CMilours. Re<i is reiiresented by the red coral rosary ; 3'ellow 
by the amber or gold ; green by the emerald ; white by silver, 
white pearl, or crystal rosaries. The cotton thread rosaries do 
not represent white and cannot be used as a substitute for 
silver, pearl, or crystal. Hie dark, or dark blue, c.olour is re- 
presented by the akikalbaher rosary. 

(2) Rosaries of these flve different colours are also used for 
the repetition of mystical formula), charms, sf>cll8, and incanta- 
tions, with a view to obtaining certain benefits from the deities. 
On the other hand, they may be used for harmful purposes— to 
injure hostilo or obnoinouB people, to disable them, to make 
them ill, to kill them, to subdue them, to obtain their affeotions, 
to make them inert, or to summon them. 


There are also small rosaries called boberkhas. 
These are used when the more costly rosaries with 
the usual number of beads are not obtainable, or 
w'hen the user cannot afford to buy the more ex- 

r naive beads. These boberkhas generally contain 
9, 12, 18, 27, 36, or 54 beads— i.8. any sub- 
multiple of 108.* 

Devotees attach much importance to the size of 
the beads— the larger they are, the more effective 
is the rosary, and the greater the merit attained 
by the user of it. htonier- Williams* gives the 
following account of the use of such rosaries by an 


1 W. Crooke, Thinge /ndian, London, 1909, p. 408. 
SMonier-Wimains,p.llO. 

» Crooke. p. 4091 *yiNQ\i\.U, »P.118f. 
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old hermit who was livintf in the neighboorhood of 
Kaira in a hut near a moe temple : 

*Rt wu engaged In hte erenlng religloue exercieee, and, 
wholly regartUeas o( the presence of his European visitor, oon- 
tinuod turning with both hands and with evident exertion a 
gigantic rosary. A huge wooden roller, suspended horizontally 
from the poets of the shed, supported a sort of chain oompoeed 
of fifteen rough wooden balls, each as big as a child's head. 
As ha kept turning this enormous rosary round and round, each 
bead passed into his hands, and whilst ne held the several balls 
in his grasp he repeated, or rather chanted In a low tone, a 
short prayer to the god Baina. All the wooden balls underwent 
this process of pious manipulation several times before ho 
desisted. The muscular exertion and consequent fatigue must 
have l)een great, yet the entire operation was performed with 
an air of stoical Impassiveness. Then the devotee went into 
another shed, where on another oroas-beam, supported by poste, 
were strung some heavy logs of hard wood, each weighing about 
twenty pounds. Having grasped one of these with both hands, 
he dashed it forcibly against the side post, and then another 
log against the first. Probably the clashing noiso thus produced 
was intended to give increased effectiveness to the recitation of 
his prayers.’ 

The rosary plays a part in the initiation cere- 
mony when children, at the age of six or seven 
years, are admitted to the religion of Visnu. 
Such a rosary is usually made of 
wood, and it is passed round the necks of the candi- 
dates by the ffuru (priest), who teaches them one 
of the sacred formula?, such as * Homage to tlie 
divine son of Vasudeva,* * Homage to the adorable 
Rama/ or 'Adorable Krishna is iny refuge.’ ^ 

A high-caste lirfthman employs the rosary 
merely as a means of counting his daily prayers. 
He is careful to conceal his hand in a bag, made 
for this pnrposo, when telling his beads, so that he 
may not ‘ be seen of men. * Tlie bag, which is 
often boautifiilly embroidered and is of a particular 
shape, is calico gaumukhiy * cow’s mouth. * The 
favourite mantra thus repeated is the GUyatrl 
from the Jligveda — ' Tat aavitur varenyam bnargo 
devasya dhitnahi dhiyo yo nah praeodayat' * Let 
us adore that excellent gfory of the divine Vivifier : 
may he enlighten our understandings. * Only those 
who have been invested with the sacred thread 
may repeat this nmntra, 

' A Brahman may attain beatitude by simple repetition of the 
Gayatri. whether he perform other rites or not,’ and ' having 
repeated the Gayatn three thousand times he is delivered 
from the greatest guilt.’ > 

In the monasteries a novice is instructed to lie 
oai'efnl not to lose his beads ; should he do so, ho 
is allowed no food or drink till he has recovered 
them, or, failing this, till the suporior has invested 
him with another rosary. 

Further special uses for the different kinds of 
beads are given by K. Raghunatliyi : • 

* If a rosary be used in honour of a goddess the beads should 
be of coral (prdml) ; if in honour of Nirgun Bralima, they 
should be of pearls (mrtktarMta) ; If with the object of obtain- 
ing the fulfilment of wishes (ledmd), they should be of rudroje- 
ihai ; ... if with the object of obtaining salvation (moksha), 
they should be of crystal (spafMk ) ; and If with the object of 
subduing the passions (stambAan), of turmeric roots.* 

The Sikhs have a rosary which consists of knots 
instead of beads. Possibly this is a survival of an 
early methyl of keeping count by a system of 
knots. Tt is made of many strands of wool, 
knotted together at intervals— 108 knots in all. 
This kind of rosary is not very durable, the material 
of which it is composed being liable to the ravages 
of motlis. Another kind of rosary use<l by Sikhs 
is made of iron beads, arranged at intervals and 
connected by slender iron links. They have a 
rosary also which is peculiar to them and is worn 
like a bracelet on the wrist. It is made of iron 
and has 27 beads. Sometimes these beads are 
strung on a rigid iron ring, sometimes they are 
connected by links like the longer rosary mentioned 
above. The rosary with 27 beads has a particular 
1 Sea Monier-Williame, Reltyious Thought and Life in India^ 
p. 117. 

3 Manu, ii. 79, quoted by Monier-Williame, Modem India^ 

p. 111. 
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name {Lohd kd Simama)^ and it forms also a tribal 
mark.* 

The s&ktaa use rosaries made of dead men’s 
teeth and similar relics. 

A Hindu rosary called baijanti mala {baijanfi, 
‘flag [or standard] of Visnu ’) consists of Jive gems 
produced from tlie live elements of nature- 
sapphire from the earth, pearl from water, ruby 
from tire, topaz from tlio air, and diamond from the 
ether or space. 

(6) Charms,— It is sometimes difiioult to dis- 
tinguish l>etween the rosary proper and a charm ; 
in fact, the rosary is often itself a charm. The 
Badi Nats of S. Mirzapnr havo a sacred musical 
instrument which is called nag-daman (‘siiliduer 
of snakes'). Rosaries of snake-bones are tied to 
it, and, until it is fumislicd with two such rosaries, 
it does not become sanctified. This instrument is 
occasionally worshipped, and the beads of the 
rosaries hung on it are often used to cure dis- 
eases by being tied on to the wrist of the sick 
person.* Snake-charmers in other parts of India 
make use of similar rosaries as a protective charm, 
by hanging them on to the pii>eH on wiiich they 
play before the snakes. Tho/«q'ir.v also make use 
of a rosary composed of tlie vertei>rie of a snake ; 
they carry it to show that they know of a 
charm to cure snake-bite. Sometimes the rosary 
is worn tied to the turban, and a special mantra is 
recited on these beads called the gnrur -mantra, to 
cure snake-bite. This is an example of the uni- 
versal belief in the ‘doctrine of signatures.’ The 
faqirs also cure quartan ague by tying a bead from 
such a rosary round the wrist of the siiUbrer.* 

There i.s a rosary much used by Hindus of the 
Sftkti sect which is called pitlr jiwa (‘ which gives 
life to sons’). It is conipo.sed of beads miule of 
light-coloured seeds, oval in shape, which grow 
very plentifully. This rosary is used when a 
Hindu wants a son. No doubt the idea of fertility 
is involved here. 

The following method of obtaining a son i.s 
given by Pandit Ram Gharib Chaubb : 

* Moat Hindus believe tliat their failure to obtain male issue 
is due to the unfavourable position of the stars. ... If it be 
owing to BaiiUchara Mangala, Kuhu or Ketu, the Hrdddha rite 
must bo performed either at Gaya or Naravani Sila at llardwar, 
and a Pandit must be employed to recite the .SW Mad Rhagwnt 
Kalha for seven days. But the moat ^>opular plan is to get the 
following mantra repeated one hundred and twenty thousand 
times at a temple of Rama or Siva and to have a Hmna or flro 
sacrifice done at the end of it: “O Qovinda, son of IVv.'ikl, 
lord of the universe, give me a son ; 1 have taken refuge in 
thee."’ 

Another rosary, used by Hindus who wish to 
got rid of their superfluous flesh, is made of small, 
almost black seeds, dry and shrivelled looking, 
being rather like dried currants in appearance. 
Doubtless the user hopes that by repeating prayers 
on it lie may obtain a Ukeness to the seeds, aiid 
shrivel up and decrease in size himself. A rosarv 
from the Partabgarh district, which is in the col- 
lection at the Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford, con- 
sists of 213 very small beads, plus the terminal, 
and is finished with a tassel of pink wool. This 
rosary is stated to be used to prevent the eflect 
of tlie ‘evil eye.’ 

2. Buddhist— The Buddhist rosary is probably 
of Brahman origin, and here again the niimhci- of 
beads on the string is usually 108. Thi.s is said to 
correspond with the number of mental condition.^*, 
or siniiil inclinations, which are overcome by recit- 
ing the beads. 

Moreover, lus Br&hmans were summoned at Ducidha’ii birth 
to foretell hie destiny. In Burma the foolpririUi of Huddlia 
ha^e eometimcfl 108 subdiviaione ; In Tibet the eacrrd writings 
(Kahgyur) run Into 108 volumes ; in China the white pagoda at 
Peking is encircled by lOB columns, and in the same country 

I Gf. J. K. Bhattacbarya, Uindu Castee atid Sfets, Calcutta, 
1890, p. BIO. 

a NJNQ ill. 66. » Orooke, p. 408. ■* NiyQ Iv. 878. 
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106 blowf form th« ordinary punishment for malofacton. 
Again, In Japan, at the bommatsuri, or bonku ffeattval of tho 
deadX observed from IStb to 16th July, 106 welcome flres are 
lighted on the shores of sea, lake, or river ; and 108 rupees are 
usually given inalms.i 

Besides the full rosaries of 108 beads, smaller 
ones are also used, the number of beads represent- 
ing the chief disciples of Buddha. 

(^a) /ndia.— la India the Buddhist rosaries do 
not seem to diOer very much from many of those 
used by Hindus. Some are made of more costly 
materials than others, the more valuable being 
of turquoise, coral, amber, silver, pearls, or other 

S I. The poorer people usually have their rosary 
s mode of wood, pebbles, berries, or bone, and 
thev are often satisfied with only 30 or 40 beads. 

( 0 ) Burma.— The Burmese rosary also has 108 
beads. It seems to be used merely as a means of 
counting the repetitions of the names of the 
Buddha trinity, viz. FAra (Buddha)^ Tara 
(Dharmah and Sa^gha. On the completion of a 
round of the rosary the central bead is held and 
tho formula 'Anitsa^ Dukka Anathaj* * All is trans- 
itory, painful, and unreal,’ is repeated.* The 
monks sometimes wear a rosary called 6odAi, with 
72 beads. The beads are black and sub-cylindrical 
in shape, and are said to be made of slips of leaf 
on which charmed words are inscribed. These 
leaves are rolled into pellets with the aid of 
lacquer or varnish. The rosary is not mentioned 
in tlie Southern Scriptures as one of the articles 
necessary for a monk, and it is not so conspicuous 
among {Southern Buddhists as it is among their 
Northern co-religionists.* 

(c) Tibet. — The rosary, phreng-ba (pronounced 
theng-wa^ or vulgarly theng-ngah ‘a string of 
beads,’ is an essential part of a Lfima’s dress, and 
is also worn by most of the laity of both sexes. 
The act of telling the beads is called fan-e’e, 
which means literally * to pan* ’ like a cat, the 
muttering of the prayers being suggestive of this 
sound. The rosaries have 108 beads on the main 
string. The reason given for this number is that 
it ensures the repetition of a sacred spell 100 
times, the eight extra beads being added for fear 
of omission or breakage. There are three terminal 
beads to the rosaries, which are called collectively 
'retaining (or seizing) beads,’ dok-dsin. These 
symbolize * the Three Holy Ones ’ of the Buddhist 
trinity. The Gelug-pa, or established church, have 
only two or three terminal beads to their rosaries, 
the pair being emblematic of a vase from which 
the other beads spring. But an extra bead is 
often strung with those on the main string, 
bringing tho number up to 109. 

The Tibetan rosaries usually have a pair of pendent strinn 
on which are threaded small metal beads or rin^. These serve 
as counters. At the end of one of these strinss is a dorje (the 
thunderbolt of Indra), the other strinff terminating In a bell. 
Bometiines there are four of these strings attached. In which 
case the third string often ends with a magio peg (purbu), and 
the fourth with a wheel (k’or-lo). The counters on the 
string register units, those on tho bell string marking tens 
of cycles. These terminal ornaments are frequently Inlaid 
with turquoise. The strings are usually attached at the 
eighth ana twenty-first bead on either side of the large central 
bead, though there is no rule about this and they can oe placed 
anywhere on the string. By means of these counters 10,800 
prayers may be countra, but the number uttered depends 
largely on the leisure and fervour of the devotee. Old women 
are especially sealous in this respect. Sometimes the beads 
have been so worn with constant use that their shape has been 
changed. Besides those pendent counter-strings, various odds 
and ends often hang from the rosaries, such as metal tooth- 
picks, tweeters, small keys, eta 
The materials of which the beads are made varv 
according to the sect, the god or goddess addresseo^ 
and the wealth of the owner. Tlie abbots of some 
of the wealthy monasteries have their rosary 
beads made of valuable gems and precious stones. 
Importance is often attached to the colour of 

1 Proe. U.8. IfationtU Mui. xxxvt. 885 f. 

^JASBhA. 88. * QwutUero/Sikktmt p. 282. 


the rosary, which should correspond with the com- 
plexion of the god or goddess to be worshipped. 
Thus a devotee of the goddess Tara, who is of a 
bluish-green complexion, would use a turquoise 
rosary ; a worshipper of Tarn-din would choose a 
red rosary ; a yellow-coloured rosary is used in the 
devotion to the yellow Maftju^rl ; and for yri 9 ravan, 
whose complexion is of a golden-yellow colour, an 
amber rosary would be used. This applies to 
rosaries used by the LAmas. The laity use rosaries 
made of any kind of bead, and they are not tied 
by rules as to colour. They usually use glass beads 
ot various hues, mixed with coral, amber, turquoise, 
etc., and the counter-strings attached to their 
rosaries generally end with a dorje^ the beads on 
both strings recording units of cycles only, this 
being sumoient for the bead-telling of the laity. 
The number of beads on the main string is, how- 
ever, the same as on the rosaries of the LAmas. 

The LAmas use certain mystical formulae which 
are prescribed for repetition, each formula having 
its own special rosary. Different formulae are 
used for different deities, and they are supposed 
to act as powerful spells as well as to contain the 
essence of a prayer. These mantras are more or 
less unintelligible to the worshipper, and are 
indeed usually gibberish. They are probably of 
Sanskrit origin. The laity, on the other hand, 
seldom make use of any other formula than the 
well-known * Orh mani padme Hum ! ’ 

The rosary is used in Tibet for other purposes 
than that of prayer, as, e.gr., divination. The 
account of this practice is given by Waddell.^ 

The ceremony ia performed by the more illiterate people 
snd by the Bon priests. First a short spell is repeated, and thou 
the rosary is breathed upon and a fairly long prayer is recited 
in which the petitioner begi various religious protectors and 
guardians that ' truth may descend on this lot,’ that light may 
descend on it. and ' truth and reality appear in it.’ AHer the 
repetition of this prayer * the rosarv is taken in the mlm and 
well mixed between the two revolving palms and tne hands 
clapped thrice.’ Then, closing his eyes, the devotee seizes a 
portion of the rosary between the thumb and Anger of each 
hand, and, after opening his eyes, counts the intervening beads 
from each end in threes. The result depends on whether the 
remainder is one, two, or three in succ.e8sive countings. 

(1) 1/ one as a remainder comes <\/ler owe as the previous 
remainder, everything is favourable in life, in friendship. In 
trade, etc. (2) 7/ tiuo comes after tu'o, it is bad : ' The cloudless 
sky will be suddenly darkened and there will be loss of wealth. 
Bo Rim-hgro must be done repeatedly and the gods must be 
worshipped, which are the only preventions.' (8) If three 
comes ctfter three^ it is very good : ’ Prosperity Is at hand in 
trade and everything.’ (4) If three comes after one, it is good : 
'Rice plants will grow on sandy bills, widows will obtain 
husbands, and poor men will obtain riches.' (6) 1/ one comes 
c^fter two, it is good : ' Everv wish will be fulfilled and riches 
will be found: If one travels to a dangerous place, one will 
escape every danger.’ (6) If one comes a^er three, it is good : 
' Qoa’s help will always be at band, therefore worship the gods.’ 
(7) If tipo comes after three, it is not very good, it is middling : 
' Legal proceedings will oome.’ (8) If three comes after two, it is 
„ Turquoise fountains will spring out and fertilize the 

E lds, unexpected food will be obtuned. and escape it at 
from any danger.’ (9) If tioo comes <vter one, it is bad : 
* Oontagious disease will oome. But if the gods be worshipped 
and the devUe be propitiated, then it will be prevented.' 

(d) China.— The full BuddhUt rosary in China 
has the usual number of 108 beads, with three 
dividing beads of a different size or colour. As in 
other countries, the materials composing them 
vary. There is also a smaller rosary of 18 beads, 
corresponding to the 18 lohans (chief disciples of 
Buddha). In some rosaries each of these 18 beads 
is carved into an image of a lohan. Sometimes 
the laity wear this smaller rosary at the waist, 
when it is perfumed with musk and bears the 
name Aean^-cAw, 'fragrant beads.’* The Chinese 
name for rosary is su-chu. The ends of the rosary 
strings are usually passed through two retaining 
or terminal beads, one being large and globular In 
shape, the other small and oval. Sometimes the 
larger one contains a sacred relic or a charm.* 

1 Qatetteer of SikHm, p. 880 f. 

« J. F. Davit. The Chinese, 1. 858. 

* Proe. U.S. National Mut. xxxvi. 888. 
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Part of a Ohinese ofBciara costuiue oonaitu of a rotary 
with 108 beads whioh are often of large size, with dividing 
beads. The latter are sometiraes made of riohly enameUcd 
silver. This rosary has usually three indent strings with 
coiinter’beads. From the retaining beaus sometinies nangs a 
silk ribbon embroidered with different-coloured glass beads, 
the patterns being syrobolio. Attached to this ribbon there is 
generally a medallion, and finally an oval bead of some size. 
One of these oval beads also forms the terminal to each of tlie 
three pendent strings, the four being called the ' dewdrops,* 
the 'disciple beads,' or the 'regents of the four heavens/ 
They represent the emperor, father, mother, and teacher, to 
whom a Ohinese owes reverence and obedienoe.l These official 
rosaries are sometimes very costly, and are worn only by 
dignitaries on State occasions. They are not apparently of 
religious significance. 

As a religions instniment the rosary seems to be 
chiefly used to count the repetition of set phrases, 
whereby the tlevotee stores up merit for nimself. 
If these repetitions are performed at temples, the 
greater the merit of the votary.* The rosary is 
also used as a means of counting prostrations and 

S ets. The devotee will prostrate himself and 
e the ground with his forehead, at the same 
time muttering a formula. At the end of each 
prostration and repetition a bead is moved along 
the rosary string which hanp round his neck.* 
On occasions of sickness and death there is a cere- 
monial performance with the rosary. The ofliciant 
must either bo taken from a certain class of Taoist 
priests or be a priest of Buddha. On these occa- 
.sions the priest chants in a monotonous sing-song 
certain quotfitions from the sacred books. Count 
of these repetitions is kept by means of a rosary, 
and the benefit and merit obtained by them accrue 
to those who ei^loy tlie priests and pay for them.* 
(c) iTorert.— llie Budahist rosaries of Korea 
have 110 beads, though, according to the classics, 
the number is 108, the two extra beads being 
large ones — one at the beginning or head of the 
rosary usually containing a aioastikat the other 
dividing the rosary into two parts. Each of these 
l)eads is dedicated to a deity. Every bead on the 
.string has its own sijecial name. The devotee, 
when using the rosary, repeats tlie *B[ail thou 

} ‘ewel in the Lotus I’ (Om mani padtne HUrhl), 
lolding each bead till lie has counted a certain 
number. On laying the rosary aside he repeats 
the following sentences : 

* Oh I the thoueaiid myriad miles of emptiness, the place which 
is in the midst of the tens of hundred myriad miles or emptiness, 
the place which is in the midst of the tens of hundred myriads 
Of emptiness, eternal desert where the true Buddha exists. 
Thereto eternal existence with Tranquil Peaoe.* 

Tliere is also a small rosary which, if used every 
day in the four positions or states, viz. going 
forth, remaining at home, sitting, and lying 
down, enables the votary to see the land of oliss 
in his own heart. 

* Aniita will be hto Guardian and Protector, and in whatever 
country he goes he will find a home.' 

The materials of which the rosaries are made 
have all their intrinsie value, as may be seen from 
the following : 

'Now you can calculate that in repeating the rosary once you 
will obtain tenfold virtue. If the beads are of lotus seeds you 
will obtain blessinirs a thousandfold. If the beads are of pure 
crj'stal you will obtain blessing ten thousandfold. But if the 
Wds are made from the Bodhi tree {Ficus religiosa) even if 
you only grasp the Rosary the blessings that you obtain will 
be incalculable.' 

The Chvei Syek classic gives certain rules to be 
observea in connexion with the rosary : 

* When you begin chanting the Rosarv repeat Om Akcho 
Smha t" Hall Aknhobya [a fabulous Budahal, may the race be 
perpetuated !”) twenty-one times. When you string the beads, 
after each one repeat Om mani jpodms Hum twenty-one times, 
and, after you have finished, repeat Om Vairoehana (the personi- 
fication of essential bodhi and absolute purity) Svaha twenty- 
one times. Then recite the following poetry : 

The Rosary whioh I take includes the world of Buddha 
Of Emptiness making a cord and putting all thereon. 

The Peaceful Sana where uon-exfstonce is 
In the Nest being seen and delivered by Amita.' 


1 Pfoe. U.S. NatumtU Mus. xxxvi. 830. 

8 J. Doolittle, Sodai Lift qf tAs Chiness, it. 388 f. 
*/6.p.468. 4 76. p. 887. 


On the walls of many of the Buddhist temples 
in Korea may be seen the classic of the rosary. A 
copy of one of these was obtained by £. B. Landis, 
who says : 

'The date and authorship I do not know, but It to evidently 
very old, os it contains many Chinese characters that are now 

E rocticallv obsolete. The copy In my possession was printed 
‘om blocks cut at Pong Eui Sa (The Temple of the Receiving 
of Benefits) located at Kwang Chyou. The expense incurred in 
cuttin(^ these blocks was paid by a virgin by the name of Pak^ 
who wishes to obtain for herself and parents an abundance of 
merit.* l 

if) Japan . — It is in Japan that the Buddhist 
rosary reaches its most complicated form, each 
sect having its own special rosary. There is 
also the one known as the sho zuku-jiu-dzuy or the 
rosary used by all sects in common. 

It consists of 112 beads, divided into two equal parts by two 
large beads, called the up[ier parent bead (ten-no-oya-dama) 
and the lower parent bead (chi-no-oya-dama). From the upper 
parent bead hang two strings on which are threaded 21 beads 
smaller than those on the main siring, with tenninul beads of 
elongated form called tsuyu-dama (dewdrop beads). They arc 
strung in the following way. Just below the upper parent 
bead on the left pendent string is a solitary bead ; l)elow this 
the strings are knotted. Then, on each string, are five more 
beads and another knot ; again other five treads on each pen- 
dant, both of which terminate in a dewdrop bead. The collective 
name for those pendent heads is kamUieshi (‘ superior disciples 
The solitary bead is usetl to sitow how the rosary should be held. 
This bead should be on the left hand, thus ensuring the riglit 
signification to each bead during prayer. 

ifrom tlie lower parent bead hang three strings, two with five 
small beads each and the terminal dewdrop beads. These two 
strings are called the shimo-deshi ('inferior disciples’). The 
third string has ten beads, but is without a dewdrop bead. 
These are used merely as (K>unters and are (^alted kadzu-ton. 
The four dewdrop lieads are also called shiden-iw, the four 
regents who are said to preside over the four cpiarters of the 
universe. The rosary represents metap}iori<‘aIIy tlie Buddhist 
pantheon, and the position of the dewdrop beads is thought to 
syinliolize their actual positions of power and authority, as. 
according to Buddhist philosophy, they preside for go«^d or evil 
over this and all other worlds. Throughout all the Jaftanese 
rosaries names of deities or saints are assigned to certain 
beads. 

On the main string of this rosary are dividing bearls. At an 
interval of seven beads on either side of the upper parent head 
Is a small bead, usually of a different material from the other 
beads, and again at a further interval of fourteen hoods are 
two more dividing lieads, one on each side, similar to the 
other dividing beads. These beads show wht>re a special in- 
vocation should be uttered, the rosary being at the same time 
raised to the forehead with a reverence. 

The materials of which Jaiiancse roBarics are 
made vary considerably according to fashion or 
the taste or wealth of the owner. In former times 
they were made from the wood of the Aorf/ii- tree 
ipipal-troe in India), for under its shade Sakyamuni 
is said to have attained supreme and universal 
enlightenment. The difliculty of obtaining this 
wood probably accounts for the fact that common 
rosaries are now often made of the wood of the 
cherry- and plum-trees. 

The aho-zvku-mi-dzu is the rosary usuallv 
carried by monks and laity of all sects, on all 
occasions of religious state, on visits of ceremony, 
at funerals, etc. 

Besides the rosaries of the separate sects there 
are three ceremonies performed for special purposes 
in which the rosary plays an important part. 
They are known under the names of 1can6y kiddy 
and goina. 

(1) ganfi.— This ceremony to for the recital of ‘prayers of 
request ' (of a just nature) to a deity who has the power of oc- 
wiing to or refusing the petitions of the devotee. It involves 
a special manipulation of the rosary, whi(di is held by both 
hands, the petitioner raising it very reverently and nlowly to the 
forehead or to the chin as tlie ‘ prayers of request ' are repeated. 
Also during prayer the heads are nibbed up and down between 
the hands iii a more or less energetic manner, according to the 
fervour of the petitioner, causing an unpleasant and grating 
noise. The members of the orthodox school, however, prefer 
to keep to the * Middle Path,' considering too extreme an ex- 
hibition of this sort to be vulgar. 

(2) Ki-td.—This ceremony to peculiar to the Tendai, Shlngon, 
and Nlchlren sects '-Rly0'bu--or those Buddhist sects which 
have aooepted certain Shintfi formula?. 


1 All the information on Korean rosaries is obtained from 
E. D. liandis, in The Korean Repository, vol. 11. no. i. 
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(8) Goma.— Ther* are two varietiei of Uili oeremonT, th« 
flnt being that of go-M-fo tnd goma oombinedt which it ooo* 
flnod to tne Tendai and Shlngon aecta. The ritual is as follows. 
In front of the alUr in the temples of these two denominations 
stands a largo square wooden box, lined inside with metal, and 
bearing the name of goma-dan. In this box a Are is lit wiUt 
pieces of a certain kind of wood which crackles agood deal and 
sends out a number of sparks on all sides. Wnile this is in 
progress, the monk who la officiating repeats the prayers with 
great vii^our, using the rosary in the way describe above 
under hand. This ceremony is believed to cure and prevent 
disease, and also to dispel evil spirits. 

The second variety of this ceremony is called the go^ki^to, 
being performtKl without the goma. This form is peculiar to 
the Nichiren soot, and the method of manipulating the rosary 
is also oharactcristio. The rosary Itself differs somewhat from 
that in ordinary use. The procedure is as follows. The rosary 
is tied to a short wooden sword of about live inches in length, 
the largo bends being fastened near to the point. The sword it 
Ins(;ribMl with the aat-moittt, or original prayer of the creed, 
together with other incantatory prayers. Ths monk holds the 
sword in his right hand and repeats ths first article of the 
creed, making at the same time nine passes in the air with the 
fwora. These pasties are supposed to correspond (mentally) 
with the written character which means * Mystenous 1 * ‘ Wonder- 
ful ! ’ though the figure sometimes varies. Ths metre of the 
prayers recited harmonises with the nine passes used in making 
these figures. This is called ku-ji too ktru, cutting ths nine 
figures or words, and breaking the spell. ':^a sword outs are 
delivered in a short Jerky way, the rosary at the same time 
clicking against the sword, tlius helping to mark time. Only 
monks who have undergone a special training may officiate in 
this rit>e. The monks are trained at a oelebmted monastery of 
the Nichlren sect in Shlndsa. The oourse lasts for 100 days and 
generally takes place In the winter. The ourriculum prescribed 
b very severe, and, at the end of the oourse, should the candi- 
date Iw successful in passing the test examination, he la granted 
a diploma by the abbot. l 

According to one authority,* the rosary in Japan 
pla^ys an important part in social as well as in 
reh^ous life. In the tea-room there is always a 
hook on which to hanj; a rosary ; a rosary of value, 
historical or other, ih much appreciated as an 
ornament for this room. It is said that rosaries 
were carried by all the soldiers in the late Russo- 
Japanese war. The dead also have a rosary slipped 
on the wrist, whether they are buried or cremated. 

At some of the larger temples and at all places 
of popular pilgrimage there are special shops for 
the sale of rosaries, having aa their sign an en- 
ormous rosary hung outside. The devout attach 
esi)ecial value to a rosary that has been consecrated 
over the sacred flame and incense smoke of a 
venerated tcnifde. 

3. Muhammadan.— The rosary used by followers 
of Islam generally consists of 99 beads with a 
terminal bend calleil the imdmy ‘ leader.’ Its chief 
use is for counting the recital of the 99 names, or 
attributes, of God, the imdm being sometimes 
used for the essential name, Allah. This rosary 
is divided into three parts, 33 heads in each, by 
beads of another material or shape, or by tassels 
which are often made of gold thread or of bri|^ht 
coloured silks. According to some authorities, 
there is another variety of the rosary, not often 
used, which has 101 beads to correspond with the 
101 names of the I’rophet.* A smaller rosary of 
33 bei^s is very commonly used, and the devotee 
will go round this three times to get the full repeti- 
tion of the 99 names. In Persia and India the 
Muhammadan rosary is called tashihy in Egypt 
suhhahy from an Arabic verb meaning * to praise,’ 
*to exalt.’ At the present day it is used chiefly 
by the older or more devout Muhammadans; 
among the younger people it is tending to become 
merely something to hold in the hand and finger 
during leisure hours. 

Tradition says that the Prophet attributed great merit to 
those who recited the names of tiod and ropeafied oertain 
formuln. ‘Verily,’ he Says, ‘there are ninety-nine names of 
God, and whoever recites them shall enter Into Faradbe,* and, 

* Whoever recites this sentence [the fosMA, “ I extol the holiness 


1 Joum. Aiiatie Soe. of Japan, lx. 170-182. 

3 Pros. U.S. Haiumalliu*. xxxvi. 842. 

I Ib. 848, note 1 ; Dr. Ouster, on the other hand, has informed 
the writer of this artiole that the 101 beads correspond not 
with t^e names of Uie Prophet, but with 101 names of AllAh. 


of God,” and the tahnOdy “God be praised ”] a hundred times, 
morning and evening, will have all nis sine forgiven.' ^ 

’Umar ibn Shn’aib relates that the Prophet said : * He who 
recites “ God be praised ” [of Hamdu li-*Uah /] a hundred times 
in the morning and again a hundred times in ithe evening shall 
be like a person who has provided one hundred horsemen for a 
jihad, or “religious war.”’* At another time the Prophet 
promises, as a reward for the repetition of a sacred formula, 
that the devotee ‘shall receive rewards e<;^ to the emanoipat- 
ing of ten slaves, and shall have one nundred Kood deeds 
recorded to his account, and one hundred of his nns shall be 
blotted out, and the words shall be a proteotion from the 
devil.’t 

The date of the introduction of the rosary among 
Muhammadans is uncertain. It has been often 
assumed that it was taken over by them in a fully 
developed form from Buddhism. But tradition 
and various passages in the early literature point 
to a primitive form of rosary, such as would not 
have been used if borrowed from a people who had 
it already in a highly developed form. 


Mulmmmadan tradition points to a very early use of the 
rosary, dating it book even to the time of the Prophet himself. 
In support of this belief it is relatixl that Muhammad reproached 
some women for using pebbles in repeating the tasbih, etc.. 
BuggoBting that they should rather oount them on their fingers.* 
Another tradition, oollecied in the 9th cent, a.d., relates that 
Abu Abd al-llahman, on visiting a roowiue and seeing some of 
the worshippers engaged under a leailer in the recitation of 100 
teikbirty 100 tahlUo, and 100 fasbtAs, keeping count of these by 
means of pebi>Ie8, reproached thorn and said : * Rather count 
your Bins aud I shall guarantee you that noUiing of your good 
works will be lost.’ ^ Again, Abdallah, son of KhalTfah ’Umar, 
who <iied in A.i>. 692, on noticing a man picking up pebbles as a 
means of counting his petitions while he praycni, said : ' Do not 
do that, for tiiis comes from Satan.* 0 The last two quotations 
seem to rHow that, though a very primitive method of counting 
prayers was resorted to, the practice was still more or less 
looked down upon by those of rank or education. 

The materials of which the rosaries are made are 


numerous, though each sect tends to have its own 
specially sacred form of bead. The Wahhabis, 
who are followers of the reformer Abd al-Wahhab, 
use thoir lingers on which to count their repeti- 
tions, their founder regarding a more developed 
form of rosary as an a^niination and its use as a 
practice not sanctioned by the Qur’ftn.’ Wooden 
beads are used by all sects, and beads made of cla^ 
from Mecca are highly valued. Pilgrims from this 
sacred city sometimes bring such rosaries back 
with them.* Date stones are also much used, as 
are also horn and imitation pearls and coral. 
Beads made of earth from Kerbala, where ^Iiisain 
is hurieil, are sacred to the Shfahs and are used by 
members of this sect only. They are often of a 
greenish-yellow colour. These beads are believed 
to turn red on the 9th day of Mu^iarrain, the night 
on which Bu«niii was killed. A rosary from India 
used by Arabs of the Sunni sect has beads made of 
the seeds of the Cannabis indica. Those seeds are 
black in colour and are inlaid with silver. The 


terminal to this rosary Is a complicated knot in 
bright coloured silk, the knot being of a form 
characteristic of Muhammadan rosaries. This 
rosary is said to have been made in Mecca. 
Another material often used is camel bone. Some- 
times these beads are dyed red in honour of ^usain, 
who was slain in his conflict with Yazid, the 
seventh Khallfah, the red colour representing his 
blood. Sometimes the beads are dyed ^reen, this 
being ^asan’s colour, ^asan, Qusam’s elder 
brother, met his death by poisoning. The poison 
turned his body green after death ; hence these 
beads ore in memory of his tragic end. Fagars, 
on the other hand, prefer glass beads of vanoos 
colours, and also amber or agate.* 

In Egypt on the first night after a burial oertain 
ceremonies take place at the house of the deceased, 
among them being that of the subhah, or rosary. 


1 Proe. U.S. National Nut. xxxvi. 84a 

3 Dly p. 626, t.v. ‘ Tahmid.* > Ib. p. 028, f.v. ‘Tabin.’ 

4 Proe. U.S. National Mut. xxxvi. 849. 

• H. Thurston, Jcum. Soe. Arts, 1. 265. 

® Proe. U.8. National Mut. xxxvi. 849. ^ Ib. 

8 E. W. Laos, Modem NggpUernty p. 444. 

3 Crooks, p. 4ia 
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After nightfell e certain number of/ogfre, sometimea as many 
as 50, assemble, one of them bringing a uurge rosary of 1000 
beads, each bead being about the site of a pigeon's egg. Certain 
passages from the Qur'&n are redted, after which ue formula 
* There is no deity but Gkxl ' is repeated 3000 times. Count of 
those rep^tions is kept by ono of the faqXn by means of the 
rosary. They often rest and refresh themselves with coffee at 
the end of each round of the rosary. Certain other sentences 
are recited after this and then one of the officiants asks hit 
companions, * Have ye transferred [the merit ofj what ye have 
redted to the soul of the deceased?’ They reply, *We have 
transferred it,* and add, 'and peace be on the Apostles, and 
praise be to Qod, the Lord of all oreaturee.' 

Thun ends the cereniony of the auhhah, which is 
repeated on the second and third nights if the 
family can aftbrd it. A similar performance takes 
place when news of the death or a near relative is 
received.* 

A further interest is attached to this ceremony 
in Upper Egypt, because a primitive form of rosary 
Is often used on this occasion. 

A /ctgtr will bring a plain cord with him, and, as he redtes 
each formula or pajsage from the Qur'&n, he makes a knot in 
his cord till he has reached 1000. The merit in this case also is 
conveyed to the deceased. The cord with its knots is after- 
wards tlirown away. 

The rosary is also used in Egypt in what is called 
making an utikhdrah, * application for the favour 
of Heaven, or for direction in the right course.* 
Lane^ descril)e8 it as follows ; 

The performer takes hold of any two points of a rosarv ; after 
reciting the Fdtil^k (Ist chapter of the Qur’ln) three times, he 
thon counte the heads between these two points, eaylng, as he 
passes the first bead through his fingers, '[I extol] the perfec- 
tion of Qod'; in passing the second, ‘Praise he to Qod'; in 
passing the third, 'Tliere is no deity but Qod,' repeating 
these ^rmulas in the same order to the last bead. It the first 
formula falls to the last bead, the answer is affirmative and 
favourable ; if to the second, indifferent ; but, it to the last, It 
is negative. 

4. Christian. — The introduction of the rosary 
among Christians has been attributed to various 
people, among them being St. Aybert de Crespui, 
Peter the Hermit, and St. Dominic. The Roman 
Breviary says of the last-named that he * was ad- 
monish^ by the Blessed Vpgin to preach the 
rosary as a special remedy against heresy and sin.** 
There has oeen a fairly widely accepted theory 
that the rosa^ was introduced into Europe at the 
time of the Crusades, having lieen imitated from 
Muhammadans. But later research seems to show 
that, though it is possible that such a means of 
counting prayers may have become more popular 
at this period, an earlier date should be assigned 
for its use in Western Europe. It is stated by 
William of Malmesbury^ that the Lady (Jodiva of 
Coventry, wife of Count Lcofric, bequeathed to 
the monastery which she founded ‘a circlet of 
gems which she had threaded on a string, in order 
that by fingering them one by one as she success- 
ively recited her prayers she might not fall short 
of the exact number.* Lady Godiva'died before 
1070, so that some mnemonic device seems to have 
been in use prior to the preaching of the Cnisaxlcs. 
The case of the Egjqitian abbot raiil, who die<l in 
341, is related by Sozomen (c. 400^50) in his 
Ecclesiastical History^^ where it is stated that the 
saint daily recited 300 prayers, keeping count by 
means of pebbles gathered in his cloak, dropping 
one of them at the end of each grayer. Here is 
seen a much earlier and more primitive system of 
reoord-keeping, which suggests that the rosary had 
evolved independently in some centres, and had 
not been taken over from others, where presumably 
it was already in a fairly developed form. 

By the 13th cent, the making of paternosters, as 
the Deads were then called, had become a special- 
ized industry both in Paris and in London. In the 

1 Lane, Modem Egypliane^ p. 531 f. * Ib. p. 270. 

> Lemons for the feast of the Roitary. first Sunday of October. 

4 QaUi Pontiflcrim (Rolls Series), bk. iv. ch. ii., ouoted by 
Thurston, Joum. Soc. Arts, L 260 ; H. P. Feassy, The ReliqvMry, 
vol. V. no. 8, p. 108. 

6 vf. 20. 


former city the workers were divided into four 
difierent gilds or companies, each company being 
distinguiimed according to the material in which 
its members w'orked. In London, at the same 
period, certain citizens were known as ‘pater- 
nostcrers.* These craftsmen probably resided in 
Paternoster Row and Ave Maria Lane, being thus 
conveniently close to the great devotional centre 
of London, under the shadow of St. Paul’s 
cathedral.* 

That the rosary probably arose from a practice 
in early Christian times of making refloated genu- 
flexions and prostrations, sometimes coml)ined 
with prayers or sacrotl formuho, has been shown 
by the last-named authority.* This form of self- 
discipline was practised in Eastern Eurojie and in 
Ireland, spreamug from those two widely separated 
centres over the greater part of Europe. Such a 
form of asceticism survives in tlie Greex Church at 
the present day, as will be seen below. 

(a) Jiornan Catholic. — The complete Roman 
Catholic rosary of the present day consists of 150 
beads, the.se being divided into decades by fifteen 
beads of larger size, sometimes of slightly difFercnt 
shape. These beads form the chaplet. A pendant 
is usually attached consisting of across or crucifix, 
and one large and three smaller beads, the latt^er 
being similar to those on the chaplet forming the 
decades. 

This pendant is little need in practice, but the 
devotee, after making the sign of the cross, 
generally begins at once to recite the Pater, 
followed by ten Avos and a Gloria. This process 
is repeatea for each decade, the Paternosters being 
recited on the larger beads, the Aves on the smalt 
ones. As the 150 Aves correspond to the number 
of the Psalms, the name ‘ Our Lady’s Psalter ’ w'as 
^iven to this devotion from an early period. This 
IS the full Dominican rosary, the institution of 
which a tradition of the order ascribes to St. 
Dominic himself. 

To each of the fifteen decades is assigned for 
metlitation one of the principal mysteries in the 
life of Christ or of the Virgin Mary. These fifteen 
mysteries are divided into three parts, viz. fiv'o 
joyful, five sorrowful, and five glorious mysteries. 

The five joyful mysteries are : (1) thu Anuundatioti, Ci) the 
Visitation, (3) the Nativity, (4) the rresentation, (5) tiie Fntding 
of the Ohila Jesus in the Temple. 

The five sorrowful mysteries are: (1) the Ajfony in the 
Garden, (2) the Suuurgiiig, (3) the Crown intf with thorns, (4) 
Jesus (Tarrying His Cross, (6) the Crmjlflxion. 

The five glorious mysteries are : (1) the Hesurrectlon, (2) the 
Ascension, (3) the Descent of the Holy Ghost, (4) the Assump- 
tion, (5) the.Crowning of the Virgin Mary, the last two mysteries 
being accepted on the anthority of tradition.^ 

In practice the recitation is commonly limited to 
one of these sets at a time, and the rosary itself 
usually consists of five decades only and five Pater- 
nosters. The fifteen decades may, of course, bo 
said by going round the rusaiy three tinies.^ 

There are other special rosaries in use, among 
them being the following : 

TAe Crott’n 0 / ,/esw, uith 83 Paternosters to commemorate 
the 33 years of Christ’s life on earth, and five Aves in honour of 
Ute five wounds.o This devotion was first promoted S’t. 
Michael of Floreiwie, in 1616. The beads used iiiiist bo hlcssod 
end indulgcncHl by a Camaldolese monk or priest with special 
power from Rome. 

VhapUt of the Sacrf.d lltari, with five large beads in honour 


1 Thurston (Jonm. Soe. Arte, 1. 202) says that there was also 
in the Utb cent, another Paternoster Lane located beside the 
Thames in the VIntry ward, close to the churtTh called Pater- 
noster Church, or Bt. Michael’s the Royal. This quarter of 
Ix>ndon was then Inhabited by Gascon vintners who brought 
their goods by ship up the Thames. They would require their 
ow'n forms of this devotion, and Thurston suggests that French 
patenCtriers settled In this locality In order to supply this want. 

3 Thurston, 'Qenuflexions and Aves: A Study in Rosary 
Origins,’ The Month, cxxvli. [1016] 441 ff., 646 ff. 
t iVoc. U.S. National Mus, xxxvl. 851. 

4 Ih. & Ih. p. 868, pL 80, fig. 8. 
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of the five wounds, and 88 small beads In honour of the 88 years 
of His life. 

Chaplet of Thankigiving. 

Chaplet of the Five Wounde. 

Chaplet of the Sewn Doloure, consisting of 49 Avee divided 
into seven groups of seven by seven Paternosters, and three 
more Aves In honour of the tears shed by the Virgin Mary. 


ing beneath the Cross on Calvary, (6)lier receiving beneath the 
Cross the sacred body of Jesus, (7) her witnessing the burial of 
the bo<^ of Jesus. 

The Crown of the Twelve Stare, or Rotary of the Immaculate 
Conception, consisting of twelve small beads in three sets of 
tour, divided by three larger heads. This rosary was composed 
by a Capuchin Friar of Bologna and approved by a brief of Pope 
Pius IX.. 22nd June 1865. 

Chaplet of the Dead, with 40 small beads, divided into four 
sets of ten by three laiver beads. It is used In honour of the 
40 hours during which Christ’s body lay in the Sepulchre. 

The Bridgettine Roeary, with 68 Aves and seven Paternosters. 
St. Bridget was a Swedish saint, and the 68 small beads in her 
rosary are to commemorate the 63 years which the Virgin Mary 
is said to have lived, the seven Paternosters to commemorate 
her seven sorrows and seven Joys.i 

There are several other varieties of rosaries used 
h|y particular religious bodies or for special devo- 
tions. 

Rosaries are blessed with prayers and holy water 
by some authorized priest in order to make them 
* lustrum enU of grace.* 

The name * rosary,* now given to this devotion, 
seems to bo of comparativmy late date — not ap- 
pearing, according to one authority, till the 15th 
century.* In earlier times other names were 
apiiliea, such as patriloquiunit serta, numeraliat 
calculi, etc. 

The word ‘ bead * (Anglo-Saxon beade or bede) meant origin- 
ally ‘ a prayer. ’ In the Vieion of Piere Plou man the expression 
beaet byddyng is found. Cf. Spenser’s Faerie Qtieene : 

* All night she spent in bidding of her bedes 
And all the day in doing good and godly deeds.' < 

The expression * a pair of l)oads,' sometimes met with in early 
literature, means 'a set of beads.' This tenii is used in the 
Prologue of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, where the Prioress 
carries her beads upon her arm : 

* Of suial coral aboute hlr arm she bar 
A peiro of bedes, gauded al with grene ; 

And ther-on heng a broche of gold ful shene. 

On which ther was first write a crowned A, 

And after, Amor vineit omnia.' 

'Qauded al with grene* means having the gawdies green. 
These gawdies were the larger bead.s. 

The boadn wore sometimes worn by ladies as a 
girdle. One set of beads belonging to Isabella 
Hylls, in 1497, is spoken of as * a payr of bedes of 
corell, with six gawds ovyer gylt, and a green 
gyrdyl with hoculle and penant and fourteen studs 
therein.’* 

Early representations of prayer-beads on tombs 
sometimes exhibit the rosary not as a circle but, 
especially in the case of men, as a single string of 
ten beads wdth the two ends unattached and hang- 
ing free. Occasionally the two ends are attached 
at two different points of a girdle. Such a form is 
also seen in some old pictures.* 

In the Middle Ages various objects were some- 
times attached to the rosary, such as signet ring[8, 
cameos, and brooches. This led to a certain 
amount of extravagance, and efforts were made to 
check it ; the price to be given for a rosaiy was 
limited, and no one person could possess more 
than three or four.* 

Sometimes beads were carried as a sign of 
penance, this being often done by pilgrims who 
visited various holy places in Rome, ana the wear- 
ing of such beads at the girdle became a distinc- 
tive sign of membership of a religious confraternity. 

f Proe. U.S. National Mut. xxxvi. 864 ; of. Thuraton, 'The 
So-oalled Bridgettine Rosary,' The Month, c. [1902] 189-208. 

3 Proe. U.S. National Mut. xxxvi. 861 f. ; of. Thurston, * The 
Name of the Rosary,* The Month, iii. [1008] 618 ff., 610 ff. 

s Proe. U.S. National Mut, xxxvi. 862. 

* Feasey, Tht Reliquary, roL v. no. 8, p. 167. 

* Cf. lb. pp. 162-164, figs. 1, 8, 4, 6. 

« Proe. U.S, National Mue, xxxvi. 864 f. 


Beads were most highly valued if they bad origin- 
ally belonged to a person of renowned sanctity, or 
if they had touohea the relics of some saint. In 
this case they were believed to possess a healing 
virtue.* Eastern Christians specially valued 
rosaries which had been made m Jerusalem or 
other sacred spots in Palestine.* 

The materials composing the beads varied, and 
still vary, very much, often depending, as is the 
case among other religions, on the wealth and 
rank of the devotee, some being so valuable that 
they were left as legacies. Chaplets of wood were 
used at funerals by poor bedesmen, and in 1451 
Lord John Sorope wills that Hwenty-four poor 
men clothed in white gowns and hoods, each of 
them having a new set of wooden beads,’ should 
pray (on them) for him at bis funeral, with the 
liberty to ‘ stand, sit, or kneel’ at their pleasure.* 

The Living This is a pious exercise 

founded on the Dominican rosary. It was insti- 
tuted by Sister Maria Jaricott, to whom the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith owes its 
existence. It was approved by Pope Gregory XVI. 
in 1832 and has since that date been established 
all over the world. Fifteen persons associate 
together fur the purposes of this devotion. One 
of their number is elected president, and his duty 
is to superintend the association. Once every 
month he selects for himself and for his fellow- 
members one of the fifteen mysteries of the rosary. 
Each memto recites daily one decade, with the 
Gloria Patri, meditating on the mystery allotted 
to him. The person to wliom the lirst mystery is 
given recites, in addition to the above, the Creed 
once and the Ave thrice. At the conclusion of the 
decade each person recites the following: ‘May 
tho Divine Heart of Jesus and the most pure 
Heart of Mary be ever known, loved, honoured, 
and imitated in all places throughout the world.’ 

The Feast of the iiojary.— This feast is observed 
on the Ist Sunday in October, in memory of the 
battle of Lepanto, which took place on this day in 
1571. This cattle was won, while the confraternity 
at Rome w'ero praying for Christian success. 
Thereafter Pius v. ordered an annual commemora- 
tion of ‘St. Mary of Victory,’ and, by bull in 1683, 
Gregory xiii. set aside this particular Sunday as 
the Feast of the Rosary of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, which was to be observed by all churches 
which maintained an altar in honour of the rosary. 
Finally, Clement XI., by hull of 3rd Oct. 1716, 
decreed that the feast suould he observed by all 
churches throughout Christendom.* 

The rosary in witchcraft, In S. Italy the 
rosary, among other things, is used by witches 
who undertake to break spells. Certain objects 
are hung under the bed of a man made impotent, 
and the witch provides herself with a packet of 
unwashed herbs and a rosary without the medals 
or other blessed objects. She then tears open the 
packet and scatters its contents on the ground, 
meanwhile saying, ' Come io sciolgo questo mazzo, 
cosi sciolgo questo c-o.’* 

Rosary rings. — Another method of counting 
prayers is by means of the rosary or decade rin^. 
These rings are worn on the linger and usnally 
have ten bosses or knobs for the ten Aves, witn 
occasionally an eleventh for a Paternoster, and 
sometimes an additional tw'olfth boss for the 
repetition of the Creed. The earliest date assigned 
to these rings by one authority is the 14th oentuiy .* 
Such rings were worn by some classes of devotees 
during the hours devoted to repose, so that, should 
they wake daring the night, they might repeat 


I Proe. U.S, National Mtu. xxxvi. 866. * Ib. 

Tht miquary, volv.no, 8, p,11^ 

4 RBr^K S.V. * Rosary.* * FL Till. [WW] 7 f. 

• 0. F. KUQS, Rings for the Finger, Philadelphia, 1917, p. 34. 
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a certain number of prayers, keeping count by 
means of the bosses on the ring.^ 

^ The Knights of Malta frequently wore chaplet 
of gmd or silver* with ten TOSses in relief 
and a cross. These rinn were said to have been 
invented by them. Their use* in place of the 
ordinary rosary* was spreading rapidly* till in 
1836 the matter was referred to the tribunal of 
penitentiaries by Pope Gregory xvi. This tribunal 
then decided that such rings could not be blessed 
* with the appropriate indulgences.* * 

(6) Orthodox Churches, — In both Greek and 
Slavic monasteries part of the investiture of the 
Little Habit and the Great Habit is a knotted 
cord which is bestowed coreinonially upon the 
monk or nun. 

The SuiKTior takes the wrvitta (knotted cord) in his left 
hand, and says : ‘Take, Brother N., the sword of the Spirit, 
which is the word of God, for oontinual prayer to Jesus ; for 
thou must always have the Name of Lite Lord Jesus iu mind, in 
heart, and on thy lips, ever saying : “ Lord Jesus Christ, Son of 
Ood, have mercy upon me a sinner." Let us all say for him 
** Lord have mercy." ' ‘ And, hUmting ttu Vervitta with hU right 
hand, he mvetA it fo Che Candidate ; while the Brethren (Ung 
thrice. “Lord have mercy." And he, taking the Vervitea, 
kisteth it and the right hand of the Sup^ior.' > 

The knotted cord, as has already been pointed out, is possibly 
a very primitive form of rosary, and, in this case, it is seen 
surviving in a highly ceremonial function. 

The Greeks call the knotted cord a komvoaehinion (KOitfioar- 
xiviov) ; the Russians give it the old Slavic name of vervitea 
(‘string'). In popular language it bears the name Uetovka 
because of its resemblance to a ladder {leetniteayt There is 
also a string of beads called komvologion (kom/SoX^iov) by the 
Greeks, and chotki by the Russians. This does not appear to 
he a religious appliance, it being use<l by ecclesiastics and laity 
alike merely as an ornament or os something to hold in the 
hand.ii 

The komvoaehinion used by the monks on Mount 
Athos at the present day has 100 knots, divided 
by three beads of largo size into four equal parts. 
It has a pendant with three more knots* and 
terminates with a small cross-shaped tassel. This 
rosary is used by the ^mgalosche^nos (monk of the 
highest grade* called skhinmik in the Slavic 
monastones) to kcop count of a definite number of 

S rostrations every day, viz. 12 x 100 prostrations 
own to the ground, and in tho evening 300 more, 
meanwhile repeating tho following prayer : ‘ Lord 
Jesus Christ, Son and Word of the Living God, 
through the intercessions of thine all-pure Mother 
and of all thy Saints, have mercy and deliver us.’ 
Sometimes these prostrations are imposed on a 
monk as a penance, in which case the accompany- 
ing prayer is: ‘Lord Jesus Christ, Son of God, 
have mercy upon mo, a sinner.’ The prostrations 
may vary in character thus : ten great nietanoias 
(down to tho ground), thirty little nietanoias (down 
to the hips), and the prayer * Lord Jesus Christ, 
Son of God, have mercy upon me, a sinner,’ re- 
peated sixty times. This has to be done five times 
a day. The komvoschinion is also used for count- 
ing any kind of prayers or devotional exercises.* 
The reason assigned for the adoption of the 
number 100 x 3 is as follows : 

It corresponds * with the number of the Paalma and Little 
Doxologics said at the Canonical Hours. The whole Fealtor is 
divided into 20 portions, each of which is a kathisma (KoBivna, 
■eat)L because it is followed by a rest or pause. Each kathisina 
consists of three parts, each part ending with the Little 
Doxology (“ Glory be," etc.) and a threefold Alleluia. For the 
sake of those unable to read, St. Basil directed that, instead of 
a kathUma, one of the following prayers might be said S(K) 
times: “Lord, have mercy,” or “Lord Jesus Chrlnt, Son of 
God, have mercy upon me a sinner,” or “ Lord Jesus Christ, for 
the sake of Theotokos, have mercy me a sinner." In 
other words, the prayer is to be said ttx) times for each little 
Doxology of the kathima, i.e. for each of the three parts of the 
iK)rtion of the Psalms ending with the “ Glory be," etc., and 
the Alleluia. The large beads which separate the knots are 
merely intended to represent the ending of the three parte of 
the kathiema, and no prayer is connected with them.' 7 


1 Proe. (T.S. National Mite, xxxvi. * Kun:^ p. 86. 

SN. F. Robinson, Monaeticittn in the Orthodox Churcha, 
London, 191ft, p. 159 f. 

♦i6.p.l55. 8/6. 164 f. 

« lb. p. 155. f lb. p. 155 f. 


This form of komvoschinion is used by Hellenic 
monks in Greece* Turkey* and the East generally, 
as well as on Mount Athos. 

Among the llussian monks tho knotted cord 
used is tiie old Slavic vervitsa. It has 103 knots 
or beads* whicli are sejparated into unequal grouiis 
by larger beads. The groups of beads are as 
follows: 17 + 33 + 40+12* and an additional small 
bead at the end. In tho Slavic vervitsa the lower 
ends are fastened together; they terminate in 
three flat triangles, inscribed and ornamented. 
Sometimes these rofuiriea are made of little rolls of 
leather chain -stitched together, divided into groups 
by larger rolls. The terminals are also of leather* 
triangular in shape, inscribed in Church Slavic 
(ancient Slavic) with tho words ‘Jesus Christ, 
have mercy upon me, a sinner.* This kind of 
rosary calls to mind the popular name for it, viz. 
lestovkUf as it certainly might be thought to 
resemble a ladder in shape.^ This rosary is also 
used for counting a large number of prostrations. 
For instance, if a monk is prevented from saying 
the Typica (the selection of rsalms sung at certain 
otlicea), he make.s instead 700 metanoios ; he makes 
500 instead of Ilespcrinus (Vespers), 200 in place 
of Apodeipnon (Compline), ana 5(K) in place of 
Orthros (Lauds).^ 

Tho use of the komvoschinion or vervitsa is a 
purely monastic or ascetic devotion ; it is not 
indulged in by the Orthodox laity, (hough the 
laity of tho Russian sects called Old Believers have 
adopted it. Whenever this devotion is seen in 
use among the Uniates outside tho monasteries, it 
has l)een copied from tho rosary as used among 
the laity in the West.* 

The rosary as a cAann.— In certain parts of 
Poland* namely in the districts of Piotrkow, 
Czenstochowa, and Plock, the following custom is 
in use to keep oil’ lightning : 

During a atonn a rosary— either a genuine one madu of cedar- 
wood from the Holy liind or one made In imitation— le carried 
round the house tbreo times, together with a litOe liell called 
'the bell of Loreto’ (associated with the Holy Mother of 
Loreto in Italy) and somctinies also a lighted candle, blessed 
on Candlemas Day (2nd Feb.). Tho hell is rullL^ and the 
rosary is used with the words ' God save us ’ at the large beads 
and 'Holy Mother, he our mediator' at the small ones.'* 

(r) Coptic. — Tho rosaries used by tho Copts in 
Egypt have 41 bootls, or somctiines 81. They are 
used for counting a similar number of repetitions 
of the ‘Kyrie eleison.* This petition is repeated 
in Arabic or Coptic, with the addition, at the end, 
of a short prayer in Coptic. Sometimes the Copts 
resort to what is, presumably, a more primitive 
method of keeping record of their })rayers, and 
count on their lingers.® 

5 . Jewish. -—Among tho Jews the rosary has 
lost all religious importance, having been taken 
over by them from the Turks and (i reeks. They 
use it merely as a pastime on the Sabbaths and 
holy days. No manual labour being permitted on 
those days, they occupy themselves with passing 
the beads through their fingers. These rosaries 
sometimes have 32 beads, sometimes 99.® 

Litrraturb.— i. India.— Proe. U.S. National Mus. xxxvi. 
[Washington, 1909] ; M. Monler-WilUams, Modem India and 
the Indianifl, London, 1879 ; W. Crooke, Things Indian, do. 
1906, pp. 407-419, N/NQ lil. 11893J, Iv. (1894] ; Monler- Williams, 
Jieligious Thought and Life in India, London, 1883 ; PNQ iii. 
(18651; G. Watt, Diet, of the Economio Products of India, 
London and Calcutta, 1869-93, iv. 

i Spocimen In Tylor Coll., Pitt-Rivers Museum, Oxford. 

* Robinson, p. 156 f. * /5. |>. 157. 

4 The writer of this article is indebted to Miss Czaplicka (or 
this information. 

* lAno, Modem Egyptians, p. 641. 

8 Dr. Oaster has suggested to the writer of this article that 
there may bo a kablxilistic reason for the number 82. It is the 
mystical number for the ‘ways of wisdom’ by which God 
created the world. They stand at tho beginning of the so- 
called Book o( Creation, and they play an important rftle in the 
kabbalistlc literature. It may be that this has influenced the 
number of beads on the smaller rosaries. 
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U. Burma. - Sm L. A. WaddtU, JASB IzL [im] 8S. 
GazetUer <(/ Sikkimt GalcutU, liiM, p. 262. 

iii. Tibd. — OozetUer of Sikkim, Calcutta, 1894 ; L. A. 
Waddell, The Bwldhim of TibH, London. 1896, JA8B 1x1. 

iv. CAtna.— J. F. Davit. The Vhinettt, 2 vola, London, 1886; 
J. Doolittle, Social Life cf the Chineee, do. 1866, 11. 

V. Korea. —The. Korean Reweitory, vol. il. no. 1 1 Jan. 1896}. 

tI. Japan.-— ./ourn. Astatic Soe. cf Japan, ix. [1881]. 

vii. ]UHhamma'Ian.—DI, Ijondon, 1886 ; H. Thurston, 

Soe. Arts, 1. (1U02] ; B. W. Lan^ An Account of the Manners 
and Customs of the Modem Egyptians, new ed., London, 
1895. 

vlli. Christian.— H. P. Peaeey, The Reliquary, vol. v. no. 2 
[1899], no. 8 [1899], * The Instrument of the B^y,' pte. 1 and 
2; H. Thnrtton, The Month, xevi. [1900] 40811., 613 «., 620 ff., 
xcvll. [1W)IJ 67ff„ I72ir., 286ff., 8831!., C. [1902] 1891!., oxi. 
[1908] 5181!., 6101!., exxi. [1913] 1021!., cxxvll. [1910] 4411!.. 
0461!. ; P. T. Bsaer, Unf»r«r lichen Frauen Roserutranz, Pader- 
born, 1889, *Zur Arohdolofifia (far Paternoster Schnur,' in 
Compic rendu du quatriemc Vongrts Seientijlque Inlernaiwnai 
des Catholiquss, Freiburg, 1808 ; H. Holsapfel, St. Dominikus 
und der Rosenkranz, Munich, 1903; Jfflrii, s.v. ‘Kosary.’ 

Winifred S. Blackman. 

ROSICRUCIANS. — W’hen considering the 
history of the Rosicruciana, we have to bear in 
mind that memliera of that body were, and arc, 
pledged to secrecy, and that the paucity of records 
IS a proof of their sinceritv and devotion. But it is 
permissible to give some data of the history of the 
Society since its foundation about the year 1420. 

Christian Rosencrouz was born in the year 1378. 
His parents were noble, and he was educated at a 
monastery. His education being completed, he 
travelled in the Holy Land, taking with him as 
companion and guide a certain P.A.L., who, how- 
ever, died on reaching Cyprus. After a delay 
caused by this untiinmy event, Rosoncreuz pro- 
ceeded on his travels alone, and, on reaching 
Damascus, he placed himself in the hands of certain 
wise men with whom he continued his studies, and 
from whom he derived much information respecting 
their philosophy and science. Thence he journeyed 
to Egypt, to l^z, and to Spain, gathering in each 
place a store of learning which lie was to use in 
the development of the fraternity which afterwards 
bore his name. In the year 1413 be reached 
Austria, and after live years’ preparation, during 
which he collated his knowledge, he chose three 
companions, Fratrea G. V., LA. (who, it was noted, 
was not a German), and 1.0. ; to them he imparted 
his knowledge and the invaluable results of his 
travels, which included religion, philosophy, and 
the science of medicine. These four w'ere the 
original members of the Society of the Rose and 
Cross. Their communications with etich other 
were made by means of a magical alphabet, lan- 
guage, and dictionary, which assured secrecy ; their 
books M {.Wnaicon), Axioirutta, Kota Mu7idi, and 
Prothms are knoAvn. They built from their own 
designs a homo for the u’aternity, which they 
named ' Dumus Sancti Spiritiis,’ and a feAV years 
later increased their number by the creation of 
a second circle consisting of four otlier frntres, 
namely R.C. (a cousin of Rosencreuz), B. (a 
draughtsman and painter), G.G., and P.D., who 
was a[)[)ointed secretary, thus completing the 
.scheme of work. Their declared object, as narrated 
in tlie Confessw, Avas, without interfering with the 
religious or political actions of States, to improve 
mankind by the discovery of the true philosophy. 
While two of the fratres were always with the 
founder, the others Avent about doing good works, 
relieving the poor and attending to the sick. Thus 
the fraternity was compo.sed of students of pligion, 
philosophy, and medicine, who also practised acts 
of benevolence. 

They were bound by six rules; (1) to profess 
nothing, but to cure the sick, and that freely : (2) 
to wear only the dress of the country in which 
they were ; (3) to assemble at the Domus Sancti 
^iritus once a year on a certain day (the festival 
Cr.G.), or send a reason for absence ; (4) each frater 
to select a proper person to succe^ him ; (6) the 


letters C.R. to be their seal, mark, and character i 
(6) to maintain the secrecy of the fraternity for at 
least 100 Years. 

It was Frater I.O. who, being a learned kabbalist, 
doctor^ and author of the book visited England, 
and laid the foundation of the Kosioruoian system 
which has ever since existed in this country. He 
it was who cured the young Earl of Norfolk of 
leprosy, and he was the Irst of the original 
members to die. 

In the year 1457 Rosenoreus wrote an interesting 
and curious tractate entitled Chymischs Hoehzeit, 
which was published at a later period ; and in 1484 
the founder of the fraternity (ued and was buried 
in A vault of seven sides decorated with symbols, 
which had been erected about eight years previously 
for his resting-place. The b^y was embalmed 
and placed in this specially prepared tomb, which 
was then closed, and upon the door was fixed a 
brazen plate upon which was engraved an inscrip- 
tion of a prophetic exclamation of his own, that in 
120 years after his death his tomb should be re- 
opened and his doctrines, in a modified form, once 
more made available, and that not only to a few, 
but to the learned in general. 

Frater D. was chosen as the successor of the 
founder, and after his death Frater A., at an un- 
known date. Frater A. died in 1600. To him 
succeeded Frater N.N., who in 1604 disclosed the 
entrance to the vault and caused it to be opened. 
In it was found the body carefully preserved under 
an altar ; in the right hand was the parchment roll 
called the book T {Testatnentum) ; tnere wore also 
found copies of other valuabjo books of the 
fraternity — a Vita, and an Jtimrarium of the 
founder, together with certain songs {mantrai)^ 
mirrors, bells, lamps, etc. On a brass table were 
engraved the names of all the brethren who up to 
the time of the founder’s death had been members 
of the fratemity. 

In 1610 a notary named Haselmeyer wrote that, 
while staying in the Tyrol, he hacf seen a copy in 
MS of the history called Faina Fraternitatis ; the 
name of its author is not known, but four years 
later this Fama was printed and puhlisho<l at 
Cassel, in Germany. Tnis narrative of the found- 
ing of the Rosicrucian fraternity was re-issued at 
Frankfort-on- the- Main in 1616, together with an 
addition called Cvnfcssio Fraternitatis. The 
authorship of these tracts has been variously 
attributod to Johann Valentin Andrea, to Joachim 
Junge (a philosopher who died in 1657), to the 
mystic Giles Guttman, and to a comparatively 
little known writer, one Tauler. Although these 
works gave to the world a knowledge of the exist- 
ence of the Rosicrucian fraternity, it is probable 
that they were not Avritten by any one with a real 

C mal knowledge of the atfairs of the brotlier- 
; neither is there any evidence that they 
wore authorized ; but, although they lack literary 
ability, they may l)e accepted as founded on facts 
obtained from current conceptions of the work of 
the fratemity, since the necessity for strict secrecy 
had to some extent tvbatcd ; for between the deatu 
of Rosencreuz in 1484 and tlie opening of the tomb 
in 1604 the Protestant Reformation had been 
accomplished by Martin Luther and his coadjutors 
about the year 1517. 

An Echo of the God-illuminated Brotherhood of 
the issued at Danzig in 1615, and written by 
J ulius S^rber, rendered high praise to the learning 
of the fraternity, while the Chymieche HocheeU 
Christiani KosenkreuZt claimed by Andrea to be 
his own work, was published at Strassburg in 
1616, and an English translation, under the utle 
The Chemical Wedding^ was issued in the year 
1690 by R. Foxcroft, Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambndge. 
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The publication of these works caused a great contained the German text of the ^itrenmiSia^ciifnKa 
sensation amon^ the learned in Europe ; they wore Rcdivivnm, originally printed in 1621, together 
widely criticized, notably by such men as Lioavius with Ihc Gulden Tractate of the P hit osof therms 
and Menapins; those anxious to be admitted to Stone and the original Prayer of a JUosici'udan). 
the fraternity were loud in their praise, while A |)ortion of this volume, translated into English 
others, having failed in their attempts to secure by Franz Haitmann, a member of the German 
rec^tion, denounced the brotherhood unsparingly, fraternity, was published in 1887. 

mchael Maier (1568-1622), a notable philosojj^er Among the English Rosicrnciuns of the last 
and Ko.sicnician Mai^us, the author of many century were Frederick Hockley, Godfrey Higgins, 
learned works describing the Rosicrucian system, author of Anacalypsis (2 vols., London, 1836), Lord 
visited England and admitted Robert Fludd to Lytton, author of Zononi (London, 1842), William 
Rosicrucian adeptship. Fludd was born at Milgate James Hughan, the chief Masonic historian, Robert 
House, Bearstead, Kent, in 1574, and was the son Wentworth Little, Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, 


of Sir Thomas Fludd, Treasurer of War to Queen 
Elizabeth. For many years he practised medicine 
in the city of London, and on his death was buried 
in Bearstead church, where there is a monument 
to his memory with a long inscription recording 
his many virtues. Near the house of his birth are 
the rose farm and other gardens where he cultivated 
the plants used in his pharmacy. He was the 
Magus in this country, and during his life wrote 
many learned works on kabbalistic theosophy and 
Rosicrucian doctrines, the most notable Inung his 
Apologia Compendiaria pro fratemitate de Rosea 
Cruce (Leyden, 1616), Traetatua ^ologeticuSt in- 
tegritatem Soeietatis de Rosea Grttce defendens 
(Leyden, 1617)} and Summum Bonnm (Frankfort, 
1629). Ilis successor was Sir Kenclm Digby f 1603- 
65), philosopher and poet. Among his published 
works are Two Treatises: the Nature of JSodics . . . 
the Nature of Man's Soule (Paris, 1644), Ijooks on 
medicine ana the cure of w’oiinds by sympathy. 
The jewel and chain of his oflice as chief of the 
English Rosicrucians are in the possession of one 
of nis descendants in the south of England. 
Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam (1661-1626), was 
influenced by his friend Robert Fludd and became 
a Rosicrucian. 

It is believed that Elias Ashinole (1617-92), the 
antiquary and astrologer, who was a Rosicrucian, 
was associated in the introduction of mysticism 
into the masonic body, and that his influence is felt 
in modern spoculative freemasonry. Towards the 
end of his life he derived much occult knowledge 
from William Backhouse, a Rosicrucian of renown 
and a chemist. Tn 1646 Ashmole, William Lilly, 
the astrologer, Thomas Wharton, the eminent 
anatomist, Sir George Wharton, the astrologer, 
together with John Hewett, the royalist ilivine, 
and John Pearson (afterwards liishop of Chester 
and author of the fainuus Exposition of the Creed) ^ 
formed a Rosicrucian lodge in London ; this is 
referred to in Occult Science, which forms vol. xxxL 


author of the well-known Royal Masonic Cyclo- 
pcedia (Loudon, 1877), William Robert Woodman, 
and the present Supreme Magus, William Wynn 
Westcott, the author of many learned essays on 
kabbalistic and mystic lore. 

In 1866 the strands of the Rosicrucian rope were 
gathered togetiior, when, under the direction of 
K. W. Little, the * Societas Rosicruciaiia in Anglia ’ 
was founded, consolidating the system and erasing 
some false impressions that had been created 
during the centuries. At the present time duly 
authorized Rosicrucian colleges are at work in 
England, British India, Australia, New Zealand, 
S. Africa, and S. America, all under the authority 
of the English l)ody ; and there are daugiitcr 
groups in Scotland and the United States of 
America working in complete hannony with the 
|)arent body. The Continental Rosicrucian system 
was reorganized in 1890, and its branches were 
very active up to the outbreak of the Great War 
in 1914. This body insists upon complete privacy, 
and its members are forbidden to acknowledge 
their status; but they bad been, until the war, 
very aotive in good works, especially in carrying 
on investigations into the uses of vegetable drugs 
and the relief of disease by means of coloured 
lights and by hypnotic proc6.s8es ; there are numer- 
ous physicians using these means, w hi(!h are freely 
supplied, but these doctors are not necessarily 
pledged members of the fraternity. 

As in the earliest times the Ihisieriicians not 
only studied, but went about ministering to those 
in uistroBS, so the fratres of to day are concerned 
with the study and administration of inetlieineH 
and with tiieir manufacture upon the old lines. 
They believe that this world and inrfeed the whole 
universe is permeated with the essence of the 
Creator, that every rock is instinct with life, that 
every plant and every tree is imbued with a sense 
derived fn>m the Master Mind that caused it to 
exist, and that each living tiling moves, acts, and 


of the Encyclopaedia Metropolitana of 1845; while 
in the New Curiosities of JAterature (2 vols., 
London, 1847) George Soane writes at length upon 
Rosicrucians and Freemasons. 

Thomas Vaughan (1622-66), twin brother of 
Henry Vaughan, ‘Siliirist,’ was a celebrated 
mystic ; under the name of Eugenius Philalethes 
he published an English version of the Fnma and 
Confessio (1652). In this he was associated with 
Sir Robert Moray, the first president of the Royal 
Society, 

In 1710 an adept named Sigismund Richter puh- 
lished, under the pseudonym 'Sincerus Renatus,* 
a work entitled Die Warhaffte und Volkomimne 
BereUung aus dem Orden des Gulden und Rosen 
Kreuttes, giving 52 rules of the Rosicrucian 
fraternity of that period. In 1777 the Reformed 
Rite of tne Brethren of the Rose and Golden Cross 
was established. 

Many important works were published during 
the succeeding years, among them a theosophic 
book, with coloured emblematic plates, at Altona, 
Oeheinve Fiquren der Rosenkreuzer aus dem 16ten 
und 17ten Jahrhundert (this work, issued in 1795, 


thinks in accordance with the supreme de.sira by 
which all things were made, by which all things 
exist, and by which they will continue* to function 
till the end of time. At no period did the Rosi- 
crucians declare the transmutation of metals to be 
a part of their practice, nor did they ever promise 
indefinite prolongation of life by mysterious drugs, 
but they aid speak of these in jiarables with tlie 
full and complete knowledge that all things are 
possible, and that, with the forces of nature under 
their control, they could do even these. They 
were content, however, to act and tf) t rust to the 
future, when, the minds of men having been 
cleansed, the redemption and absorption should bo 
accomplished. 

LiTKRATCRa— The numerous piibltshed works of Michael 
Maler and of Robert Flndd; Elias Ashmole. Th^atrum 
Vhttmicum Britannieum, London, 16fi2 ; Thomas de Quincey, 
Bistorico-CritictU Inquiry into tAe Origin of tAs Rosicrucians 
and tJut Free-Uasms (ori^^inal]}' published in the London 
ifagazfne for Jan., Feb., March, ana June, 1S24, and reprintod 
in vol. xlil. of de Oulncoy’s Collected Writings, ed. D. Masson, 
Edintiurch, 1880-0m; C. W. Heckethorn, Tks Secret Soeieties 
of aU Ages and Countries^, 2 vols,, I/itvlon, 1807; Franz 
Hartmann, In the Pronaos of ths Temple of Wisdom, do. 1800 ; 
W. Wynn Westcott, The Rosicrucians: their Bistorv and 
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Aimf, do. 1604. voL vli., *kn Quotuor Ooroiuitorum' : P. L. 
Gardner, Oat<uoau$ Jtaisonmf cf Workt on th§ OoouU Sdonoit, 
privately printed, do. 1003, voL L, 'Boaiomoian Booki*: J. B. 
Craven, Buavi on the Worke o/ Plfidd, Kirkwall, 1002, ulektuH 
Maier^ do. 1010 ; John Yarker, Notes on the Seienti^ and 
Relinioue MysUrift of AtUiquity^ the Qnoeie and Secret Sehoole 
of the Middie Agee, London, 18^ The Arcane Sehoole, Belfast, 
1000; C. Gottlieb Ton Murr, ifber den vmhren Uren^ng der 
Boeenkreuxer und Freimaurer, Sulzbach, 1808: J. Q, BulUe, 
Ijher den Ureprung und die vomehtneten Sohicu^ der Orden 
der Boeenkreuzer und Freimaurer, GOttinffen, 1804; C. F. 
Nicolai, Einige Bemerkungen Uber den ifru^ng und die 
Geeohichte der Boeenkreuxer und Freimaurer, Berlin, 1806. 

Arthur Cadbury Jones. 

ROTHE.—i. Life.— Richard Rothe was bom 
in Posen on 30th Jan. 1799. His father, a man of 
striking character, held an important official posi- 
tion under the Prussian Government, and was 
powerfully influenced by that idea of the State 
which subsequently found expression in the works 
of Gustav Freytag. His mother, the daughter of 
the Hofrath Muller in Liegnitz, was a woman of 
considerable intellectual cmture and of a deeplv 
religious nature. Soon after the birth of Richard^ 
their only child, the parents removed to Stettin, 
and a few years later to Breslam in Silesia, with 
which Rothe’s boyhood was chiefly associated. A 
delicate child, of a shy and retiring disposition, he 
occupied himself up to the age of eight largely 
with picture-books and stories of travel, whereby 
his imaginative faculties were awakened and nur- 
tured. A tendency towards mysticism early 
exhibited itself, and the Bible, as soon as he was 
able to read it, made a deep impression upon him. 
At the age of ten he was sent to the reformed 
Friedrichsgymnasium in Breslau and at once 
proved himself to be a pupil of great industry and 
perseverance. He was fond of the poetry of 
Schiller, Goethe, Jean Paul, the two Schlegels, 
Tieck, and Fouqu6, although, when he reached 
the age of sixteen, Novalis oecame his favourite 
author. 

In April 1817 he entered the University of 
Heidelberg as a theological student. HeidelWg 
was at that time at the height of its fame as a 
seat of learning. Hegel had settled there the year 
before as Professor of Philosophy, only, however, 
to migrate to Berlin in Jan. 1818. Rothe attended 
HegePs lectures on Logic and Metaphysics, which, 
he writes in his Diary, although most of the 
numerous auditors complain of them, he hopes 
will not remain unintelligible to him. Karl Daub, 
the 'Tall^rand of German thought,’ who was 
Professor Ordinarius of Theology and a specula- 
tive thinker of unusual insight and power, Iwcame 
the teacher to whom Rothe owed his greatest 
debt. 

* Datib,’ he writes to his father, ‘ is a man of whom not onl; 
Heidelberg but our whole Qemian Fatherland can be pro 
I hesitate not to sav that he is the first of all living academical 
teachers. The enthusiasm with which he is here spoken of is 
absolutely universal, as also is the love of him on the part of 
students of all Faculties.'^ 

Daub was attempting to work out a philosophy of 
religion along the lines of the idealism of Schelling 
and Hegel, and one can understand the fascination 
that a mind of his bent must have had for the 
youth of mystic propensities and brooding tempera- 
ment. Yet the pupil was not a blind hero-wor- 
shipper. Towards the end of his student life in 
Heidelberg he ^presses dissent from certain of 
Daub’s contentions. Probably he had come to 
distrust the perverse tendency in his teacher of 
finding in the persons and events of the Gospel 
narratives embodiments of metaphysical ideas. 
Daub, he complains, yields too much to the philo- 
sopher, more than the theologian ought to yield, 
and when the philosopher has been allowed to 
have so much of his own way he only laughs at 
the theologian and then disarms him. 

After Daub the man who chiefly succeeded in 
I Nippold, Richard Rothe, L 43. 


winning Rothe’s affection was Abegg, a lecturer 
on New Testament Exegesis— 
s man, he writes, * in whom ^riet !■ formed, m the Borlpture 
puts it, who is penetrated through and through with all tnat Is 
most fundamental in Christianity, who con look at nothing but 
with Christian eyes.*^ ' To me,^ he declared in 1840, speaking 
over Aben's grave, *be was one of Uie first whose personoUly 
set the seal of overwhelming certainty upon the essence and 
reality of Christian devotion? t 

Not only in the class-room did Abegg inspire the 
ardent young student; Abegg*8 simple homilies 
from the pulpit, bearing no trace of art. but full 
of genuine religious experience, seemed to him 
momsls of what true sermons should be. Other 


teachers of his were F. H. G. Schwarz, who also 
lectured on the NT, and of whose interpretation 
of the Johannine writing he speaks with admira- 
tion ; Friedrich Creuzer, the classical scholar and 
archeeologist ; and F. C. Schlossen, the historian, 
who appeared to him to know Tacitus by heart. 
The five semesters spent in Heidelberg were un- 
doubtedly fruitful in every respect. It was here 
that his mind was moulded ; it was here that the 
interests were engendered which were to be his 
throughout life. Just before leaving Rothe 
preached, at a little village in the neighbourhood, 
called Mauer, his first sermon— a sermon, he tells 
his father, with which he was utterly discontented, 
but which convinced him that it was only through 
diligent practice that one could over expect to 
succeed in giving true and unweakened expression 
to the life which lives in us. 

For the winter-semester of 1819 Rothe went to 
Berlin. The Theological Faculty of the then 
recently founded University had at its head 
men of world-wide reputation — Schleiermacher, 
Neander, and Lllcke. And, in the Philosophical 
Faculty, Hegel had commenced the work which 
made him the acknowledged leader of philosophical 
thought in Germany. Looking back upon that 
period, Rothe wrote in 1862 : 

* It woa a new birth of the German people through the power 
of the goepel that had again beoome living, a new formation of 
ita entire life.’* 

Yet at the time, and after his Heidelberg experi- 
ence, he never felt at home in Berlin, lie heard 
Schleiermacher’s lectures, delivered for the first 
time that semester, on das Leben Jeeu ; but they 
gave him the impression that the neat man was 
troubling himself with artificially constructed 
difficulties. Schleiermacher’s sermons, too, he 
contrasts unfavourably with those of his beloved 
Abegg ; they lacked, to his mind, the inner spirit- 
ual grasp of the Heidelberg preacher, and from 
them he gained little inspiration, although he 
admits their ingenuity ana scholarly character. 
He gives his father an interesting account of 
Schleiermacher’s seminar. The work was done 
mainly by essays written by the students, one of 
which was discussed at each of the weekly gather- 
ings. To Rothe there had been assigned the 
theme of determining whether in the reported say- 
ings of Christ traces could be found of His having 
possessed knowledge of the OT Apocrypha ana 
of His having devoted special attention thereto. 
Rothe complains more euo that, before one could 
begin to deal with a problem of that sort, a host of 
prior questions would have to be answered, for the 
answering of which the necessary historical data 
wore completely wanting. In regard to Neander, 
who was lecturing on the history of dogma, the 
young scholar confesses, however, that his expecta- 
uons nad not deceived him. 

* He is a wonderful man,’ ha writes, ’extemollv altogether 
dried up, but intemoily freeh and vigorous in Ohriatisn life, 
although it does not stream forth joyfullv. but only gleams 
through sadly os the moon between graves.’^ 

And he draws a woeful picture of his aching fingers 
trying to take down the prodigiously rapid dicta- 
’ Nippold, Rieheerd Rothe, i. 112. > Ib, p. 86. 
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tion which the learned theologian was giving to 
hU class. 

'Happiest of all I etill feel myself,' he telle bis father, 
'amongst the old Heidelberg acquaintances, and the well* 
known, though not exactly melodious, voice of Hegel Is for my 
ear a deliolous musio from the banks of the Qaronne.' ^ 

Heffel was lecturing five times a week on Natur- 
recM^ but had started by dismissing the term as 
wholly unsuitable because of its itnplication of 
a so-called state of nature, and was giving in 
fact a BechtsphUosophie-^Aii account, namely, of 
the immanent determinations of the Spirit from the 
point of view of its necessary development in the 
form of the State. A second semester was spent 
in Berlin, during which Schleiermaoher was lectur- 
ing on Ethics, Neander on Church History, and 
Marheineke on Symbolics. But liothe was still 
yearning for release from the Prussian capital. A 
considerable number of relatives and family 
acquaintances resided there, and a good deal of 
his time had to be spent in visiting. 

' It's no wonder,’ he exclaima, * that people of the world get 
Inwardly Htunted, for when we have so luucn to do with outward 
things we become in fact heathene, and our pure human con- 
sciouBness grows ever weaker in us.' > 

Probably it was recoil from what seemed to him 
the prevailing worldliness of the Lutheran church- 
g:oers that ;led to his interesting himself at this 
time in the Pietist movement, then in its earlier 
and healthier phase. His letters show that his 
religious nature was craving for a deeper earnest- 
ness and sincerity in the spiritual life, for a simpler 
and more genuinely personal devotion. And he 
found a conipanionable feeling among the devotees 
of the revival movement. 

On 6th Nov. 1820 Rothe entered the theological 
seminary at Wittenberg, then under the super- 
intendence of Karl Ludwig Nibzsch, 'an old and 
genial man, of unusually kindly nature, who is 
full of love for his work.^* Here he was plunged 
into a course of prenaration for the practical work 
of the ministry — Biolo study with a view to homi- 
letical application, the composition of sermons 
and of sermon-Bchonies to be criticized by his 
teachers, preaching to rural congregations in the 
district, and visiting people in their homes. Rothe 
threw himself con amore into the work, and yet 
found time for the studies for which his university 
training had specially equipped him. Of the 
teachers at the seminary lie was at once drawn to 
H. L. Heubner, a man of singular simplicity of 
character, with a wealth of ideas and an insight 
into the moans of apjplying them such as he had 
not met with since the days when he had sat at 
the. feet of Abegg. Heubner became his life-long 
friend, and it was largely due to his influence that 
Rothe was persuaded, at first very much against 
his inclination, to keep in view the possibility of 
devoting himself to an academical career. Tn 
March 1821 a former fellow-student at Berlin, 
Rudolf Stier, entered the seminary, and he was in 
large measure instrumental in inducing Rothe, 
already tending in that direction, to espouse 
warmly for the time being the Pietist propaganda. 
In his letters home of this period Rothe relates 
the chilling ettect produced upon his mind by the 
prevalent ecclesiasticism, with its dreary orthodox 
propositions and verbal formularies. He goes to 
a church on Easter Sunday and cannot rid himself 
of the feeling that he is in a Greek temple. Over 
the altar-table he finds the words ‘ Fnede, Hoff- 
nung, Ruhe und Eintracht alien guten Menschen ’ 
inscribed, and they strike him as more fitted for a 
hall of English deists than for a Christian house of 
God. 

Returning to his parents’ house at Breslau in 
Oct. 1822, ne remained there about six months, 

I Nippold, Richard Rothe, 1. 165. 

a Ib. p. 167. » Ib. p. 191. 


during his licentiate period. In Breslau he had 
much intercourse witn 'the Awakened ’-—J. O. 
Scheihel, Henrik Steffens, Julius Miiller among 
them— who helped to strengthen his belief in 
Spener’s proposal for restoring the life of the 
CnuToh. These friends mot together frequently 
for devotional reading and prayer ; and, in letters 
to Stier, Rothe descxiDea the help that he was thus 
obtaining in his spiritual needs. His days were 
fully occupied ; he was busily engaged with labori- 
ous researches into the development of early 
Christian doctrine, and in addition he was preach- 
ing regularly in the place of a pastor who was ill. 

On 29th July 1823 he received an invitation 
from the Government to undertake the work of 
chaplain to the Prussian embassy in Rome, of 
which Baron Bunsen was at that time the head. 
After anxious reflexion Rothe accepted the ofl'er, 
recognizing that it afforded opportunities for carry- 
ing on the historical inquiries to which he felt 
himself specially called, lie was ordained in 
Berlin on 12th Oct. ; and a month later he married 
Louise yon Briicke, to whom he had become engaged 
while in Wittenberg— one of whose sisters was 
the wife of his friend Heubner and the other of 
August Halm. It was a happy marriage, and 
he had by his side henceforth a true helper in 
all his aims and endeavours. Early in Jan. 1824 
he arrived with his wife in Romo, and entered at 
once upon the duties of his office. 

'The little flock which I have to shepherd presents,’ he 
writes, ' a peculiar appearance. Externally it is ooni|)OBed of a 
few so-called upper*claB8 people and a not unimportant number 
of artists.’ 1 

With characteristic zeal he plunged into the work, 
organizing week-day evening services, and lectur- 
ing on various phases of Church History and on 
the origin and growth of Christian institutions. 
He preached regularly on Sunday, and of his great 
power and influence in the pulpit there is ^un- 
dan t testimony. He combined in his utterances a 
simplicity and a depth of spiritual experience that 
speedily made their appeal to and touched the 
liearts of his hearers. Bunsen was at once 
attracted to the young chaplain, and a warm 
friendship sprang up oe tween the two men. 
Bunsen’s own studies in ecclesiastical history had 
been extensive, and ho w'as then engaged in an 
attempt to bring about the compilation of a liturgy 
that should he for the evangelical churches of 
Germany what the Book of Common Prayer wa.s 
for the Anglican Church. Full of activity as the 
years in Rome were, Rothe was enabled to continue 
Jiis theological studies and to lay the foundations 
for his work on the early Christian Church. 
Under the many influences of the city his religious 
views gained in catholicity and broadness ; he 
became convinced that Christian faith could hilHl 
its mission only by feeling itself at one with reason 
and with the history of the world. 

Towards the end of 1827 Rothe received, partly 
through the aid of Bunsen, the oiler of a proiessor- 
ship of Church History in the theological seminary 
at Wittenberg; and, after visiting Naples and 
Florence, he returned to Wittenberg in Sept. 1828. 
His lectures in the seminary wer<3 on the history 
and constitution of the early Christian Church, 
and also on selected sermons of ancient and modern 
times. Besides lecturing, he suiwrintended much 
of the practical work of the college, and preached 
frequently. In 1831 he became second director, 
and, in the following year, ejthorus, of the semi- 
nary. He was thus brought into close personal 
touch with the students, and their nlVection for 
him was unbounded. During these years he 
devoted himself to literary work. There appeared 
in 1836 his commentary on Rom. ; and in the 
^ Nippold, Richard Rothe, 1. 857. 
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following year the first volume of his great under- 
taking entitled Dis Anfdnge ckr ehrittlichen 
Kirchs und ihrer Verfasaung, During this Wit- 
tenberg period Kothe found himself diverging 
more and more from the ways of thought repre- 
sented by the Pietists, and, when the two bcmks 
just mentioned appeared, his secession from 
IMetism was an acknowledged fact. Though 
sympathizing with the religious tendencies of the 
Pietists, he was alienated their narrow atti- 
tude to historical investigation and speculative 
reflexion. 

A new theological seminary was founded in 
Heidelberg in 1837i and Rothe was chosen to be 
its first director. The institution started with 
only fourteen students, and Rothe was discouraged 
by the absence of any religious interest in the 
congregations of the aistrict no less than by the 
prevalent via martioa among the clergy themselves, 
ne speedily, however, mi^e his presence felt in 
the cKole of the younger theologians, and the 
influence that he exerts as University Preacher 
was profound and wide-spread. He concentrated 
his attention now more than he had done hitherto 
iij)on the fundamental principles of religious 
pfiilosophy, and in 1845 tnere appeared the first 
two volumes of the TitAologiacha Mhik^ which he 
recognized to be his main contribution to theo- 
logical science. The third volume appeared in 
1848. In the summer of the year 1848 he was 
called upon, at a time of great unrest and turmoil, 
to fulfil the duties of Rector of the University. 
On 22nd Nov. he delivered his rectorial address 
Uober die Auasichten der Univeraitdten aua dem 
Standpunkta der Gegemoartt in which he vindi- 
cated the necessity of exact and methodical scien- 
tiflo investigation, as opposed to the superficial 
tendencies of the past thirty or forty years, whilst 
emphasizing the dangers attending increasing 
specialization of losing sight of the ideal of science 
as a whole. 

Rothe accepted in 1849 a call to one of the theo- 
logical chairs in the University of Bonn, and he 
was also appointed University Preacher. He had 
Dorner and Bleek as his colleagues, and the 
Theological Faculty rapidly increased in numbers ; 
Rothe’ s lectures on the life of Christ and on ethics 
awakened the keenest interest. He made few 
disciples, however, and created no school, as 
Horner succeeded in doing. His influence was of 
a deeper and more endunng kind — that of a man 
who was constantly feeling his way along the 
thorny path of speculative theology. He was 
present at the Synod of 1860 in Dinsburg ; and he 
continued to be largely occupied with ecclesiastical 
matters. 

After five years’ residence in Bonn Rothe 
returned in 1854 to Heidelberg as Professor of 
Theology in the University. He took part in the 
Cencral Synod of 1855, at which imi)ortant issues 
came up for decision as regards the Bekenntniaa- 
fraqe and the Katechisriiuafrage, and with reference 
to ^)otli he stood for the position of freedom and 
liberty of thought. The following years, though 
hill of activity, were saddened by the long and 
depresHing illness of his wife, who died in 1861. 
After her death he was filled with a consciousness 
of the needs of the age in respect to religion ; and 
ho threw himself with gieat earnestness into 
several ecclesiastical questions. He took a promi- 
nent part in the General Synod of 1881 at Karlsruhe 
and became a member of the Obcrldrohenrath. 
He was largely instrumental in founding the 
Protestantenverein, which held its first meeting at 
Eisenach in June 1866. The aims of the Verein 
’were these : that the Church should frankly recog- 
nize the culture and scienee of the time, that 
perfect freedom should be aooorded to both clergy 


and laity to search for and to publish the truth 
in entire independence of external authority, that 
the clerg[y ana the laity should stand upon a mental 
and spiritual equality, that the laity should have 
a greater share in Church matters, and that a 
National Church should be established upon the 
basis of universal sufirage. Rothe read an intro- 
ductory paper at the meeting upon the means by 
which the estranged members of the Church might 
be reclaimed. He urged that the Church becomes 
useless as soon as sheloses the moral power to win 
and keep the hearts of her members, that she had 
lost this power by opposing modern progress, and 
could regain it only ty becoming progressive. 

The last few years of his life were spent in going 
over once more the ground of his TkeologiacKe 
Ethik, but he succeeded in rewriting onlv the first 
two volumes. Although his health nad been 
gradually failing, he continued lecturing until a 
month before his death. He died, after a severe 
illness, on 20th Ang. 1867. 

a. Writings.— As a theologian, Rothe may be 
said to belong to the so-called ‘ right wing’ of the 
Hegelian school, although no doubt he was largely 
influenced bv Schelling’s later writings. The bent 
of his mind had been sot in his early student days 
by the teaching of Daub, from whom he inherited 
the theosophio mysticism that characterizes so 
much of Ilia thinking. Moreover, ho imbibed from 
his study of Origen and the early Fathers many of 
the ideas which he contrived to incorporate in his 
speculative system. Scliloiermacher s mode of 
reflexion seems to have attracted him but little. 
He had no sympathy with those traits of Schleier- 
maoher’s philosophy which were derived from 
Spinoza— such, as the identification of God 

with the infinite variety of His manifestations 
making up the world. Ho saw too tliat, for the 
solution 01 the problems which religious experience 
forces upon us, the appeal to feeling was unavail- 
ing, and that it was only the patient labour of 
reason that would enable ns to clear up and to 
systematize our conceptions. And he differed 
fundamentally from Schleiermacher’s view of the 
relation between religion and morality. 

Rothe’s earliest work, published in his thirty- 
sixth year, Neuer Versmeh einer Anslquimj aer 
paulin%schen Stelle Horner V, li-ily il lust rates the 
principle that he consistently sought to a})ply in 
the interpretation of the New Testament. He 
repudiates here with equal decisivencHs the ortho- 
dox exegesis of Tholuck, in which tlie text was 
hidden under a wealth of Patristic quotations, and 
the ration;ilizing exegesis of Riickert, in Avhich a 
number of preconceived theories were brought to 
bear U|)on the exposition. As against both, ho 
insists upon the necessity of approaching the 
epi.stle with perfect freedom from dogmatic pre- 
judice, of resolutely grappling witli its difficulties, 
and of determining to rest content with no half- 
solution of these difficulties. He tries, in other 
words, to set an example of what a genuinely 
oritical treatment of iliblical literature ought 
to be. 

The important work. Die Anfdnge der chriat- 
lichen Kircht und ihrer Verf^aung^ of which only 
the first volume was issued, is an attempt to trace 
the course of man’s historical development as 
affected and determined by Christianity. The 
volume is divided into three books. In the first 
the relation of the Ohurcli to Christianity is dealt 
with ; in the second the rise of the Christian oom- 
munities and the gradual formation of a Church 
constitution are handled ; whilst in the third the 
development of the Christian Church in its earlier 
stages is traced. The book is full of significant 
suggestions towards a really historical treatment 
of tne history of the Chur^ and of dogma. To 
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Rothe, as Harnack expresses it,^ belongs the 
nndiminished credit of thoroughly realizing the 
significance of nationality in Chur^ History, and 
to him also we owe the first scientifio conception 
of Catholicism. One characteristic feature of 
Rothe’s later teaching is alreadjr foreshadowed in 
the namely, that it is in the State and 

in civifization rather than in the Church tiiat the 
ideal of Christianity will ultimately find realiza- 
tion. 

Kothe’s chief claim, however, to a place in the 
history of theological science rests undoubtedly 
upon Iiis TkcA)logische Ethik^ the first edition of 
which appeared in three volumes (184.''i-48), and 
the second edition in five volumes (1867-71), the 
last three of the latter being edited and published 
after his death by Heinrich Iloltzinanii. This 
work is the result of a prolonged eflort on the 
part of a comprehensive and logical mind to think 
out a system of speculative theology that should 
funiish a rational basis for the religious life of a 
Christian community. The fundamental ideas are 
not, indeed, new. No one who is familiar witli 
Daub’s PhilosvphvfchA und theologische Vorlesuvgen 
(ed. P. C. Marheineke and T. W. Dittenberger, 
7 vols., Berlin, 1838-44), which unfortunately are 
now but little known, can fail to discern the 
extent of Rot he’s indehtedness to his old teacher. 
And the exhaustive notes to well-nigh every 
section of the hook indicate the many other 
writers to whom he W'as under obligations. In the 
earlier and more metaphysical sections Schelling is 
the thinker who is most frequently alluded to, but 
to Pichte and Hegel there are alstj numerous 
references. Lotze’s MikrokoAmos y\^]dH him many 
apt quotations, wliilo Fochnor, Woisse, and the 
younger Fichte are often mentioned. None the 
less the work as a whole bears the impress of an 
independent and honest inquirer, of a vigorous 
intellect wrestling with the greatest problem of 
human refiexion. 

The author starts by making a sharp distinction 
between speculative thinking and thinking that 
takes the form of empirical contemplation. The 
latter must always be directed upon an outer 
object which is given to it, and in virtue of which 
this object is interpreted. It is refiexion upon the 
given object, not self-thinking of it. Speculative 
thinking, on the other hand, is self-thinking in the 
strictest sense of the torni. It begins witli what 
is purely a priori and proceeds by following the 
dialectical necessity with which each notion pro- 
duces out of itself now notions. There cannot be, 
therefore, single, isolated s^ieculations, but only 
one orgaiii(i whole of spoculation, a speculative 
system. Tlie success of thought, so conceived, 
depends upon the fact that the human thinker is a 
microcosm— that in him the whole of the rest of 
creation is, so to speak, recapitulated. When, 
however, speculative thought has completed its 
task of const ruction, it mu.st turn its attention to 
the empirically given facts and ascertain whether 
the speculative result is in accordance with those 
facts. If it is not, the system in question will of 
necessity collapse, and the effort must be com- 
menced afresh ivith the resolve to carry it through 
with more rigid dialectical caution and con- 
scientiousness. All the same, the thinker will 
remain true to the method of thinking out his own 
thought, as though there were no world around 
him and nothing in his experience except thought. 

Now, in the aevout or religious man, accoruing 
to the measure in which his devoutness is living 
and healthy, there is immediately contained in his 
thought as pure thought the notion of being deter- 
mined by God. The religious man’s feeling of self 
is at the same time a feeling of God, and he cannot 
1 A. Harnack, EUUfy nf Dogmat Eng. tr., i, 30. 


come to a distinct and clear thought of self without 
coming to the thought of God. In him, that is to 
say, the consciousness of self is as such the con- 
sciousness of God, There is thus provided for the 
devout subject a twofold point of ae))arture for his 
speculative thinking and the possibility of a two- 
fold method of speculative inquiry. His thinking 
can proceed either from the consciousness of self as 
an a priw-i fact or from the consciousness of God ; 
and, according as he follows the one or the other of 
these paths, his speculation will take a spccihc 
direction. The former will bo that of philosophical 
speculation, the latter that of religious — or, in so 
far as it is scientifically pursued, of theologieal— 
speculation. However near the.se two may 
approach each other in certain rc.spcct.s, they wdll 
in form inevitably deviate from one another ; each 
will construe what it ha.s to deal with imrely a 
priori, but philosophical speculation will think 
and conceive its suuject-matter by means of the 
notion of the human self, theological speculation 
by means of the notion of God. Tlieologicnl 
speculation is in essence nothing else than the 
attempt to express in conceptual form the immedi- 
ately certain content of the devout consciousnass, 
the content of its feeling of the divine. It falls 
into tw'o main divisions— (a) theology in the strict 
sense, and (6) cosmology, w'hich again falls into the 
two subdivisions of physics and ethics. The boily 
of Rothe’s treatise is, of course, concerned with the 
last-named. 

The starting-point of theological speculation is, 
then, the fact that the religious man in thinking 
of himself thinks likewise, in and through the same 
act, of God. The primordial form of tlie religious 
conscionsness is tloubtless feeling, the basis of the 
thought of God is the Gotiesahnung, just as the 
basis of the thought of self is the Jchahnnng, 
But the primary step in reflective knowledge is to 
translate this feeling of God into the form of a 
concept, to express it in a perfectly clear and 
distinct idea, which shall completely and exliuus- 
tivelv represent it. And the tiioiiglit in question 
can be formulated, in its most abstract and ele- 
mentary aspect, as the thought of the Absolute 
Being. Goa, as absolute, is the Unconditioned ; 
wha^ver else there may be. It is conditioned by 
Him and does not condition Him. Ho is numcn- 
GiUly one — containing within Himself all that there 
is of being. Moreover, as being absolute in an 
absolute way, or the absolutely right, lie is the 
absolutely Being, or the absolute (rood. For 
the Gooa is that which is truly perfect, truly 
eternal and self-dependent. If, however, God as 
the Absolute is to be really thought by ua, it can 
be only through the application of tliat category 
by means of wdiich alone thought is possible - the 
category, namely, of ground ami consequent. 
And, since in thinking of the Absolute we are 
thinking of an existing, and not merely of an 
ideal, reality, the category of ground and conse- 
quent assumes in this application the form of cause 
and effect. But the Absolute can be thought of 
only as raum gut, as the simply self-determined. 
This implies, further, that in God there is absolute 
and harmonious union of necessity and freeilom ; 
as self-determining, that is to say, God is a living 
activity. 

The concept of pure being is as such t he concept 
of absolute negativity ; it is for our thinking purely 
negative ; yet in and for itself it is none the less 
the most positive of all concepts, only under the 
form of absolute negativity. It is negative, not in 
the sense of the absolutely nought, but in the sense 
of the absolutely not-this-or-that (das NichtetwcLs). 
Herein two moments are included ; God is tlie 
fullness of all being, while the being of this or that 
appertains to Him only in a negative significance. 
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Now, what is contained in Him only negatively is 
contained in Him not as posited, not as existent or 
actual, but only as possime ; in Him is to be found 
the totality of all possible realities, yet such 
totality can be expressed only as possibility. The 
thought of real {)os8ibility is equivalent, however, 
to the thought of pure potency or power; and 
potency or power is in essence causality, which 
cannot be otnerwise conceived than as a oringing 
forth of effects, i.e. as creative (loirksam), Goef, 
in other words, as absolute potency or power, must 
be thought of as issuing forth from mere potenti- 
ality, and as realizing His absolute power. The 
absolute life must be a process of self-realization. 
Again, self-realization presupposes that the ideal 
and tlie real are recognized and distinguished ; 
(iiod, that is to say, must be actu a spirit, the 
Absolute Spirit. And the notion of God as spirit 
implies that everything real had for its presupposi- 
tion an ideal subsistence— a thought alone can 
become and be real. The timeless development of 
God as spirit iucludes within itself a twofold 
immanent development — on the one hand, God 
becomes conscious of Himself, subjectifies Himself, 
determines Himself as personality; and, on the 
other hand, God determines Himself in and through 
the divine nature which furnishes the means or 
instrument of His self-activity. But these two 
immanent processes in God — determination of 
Himself as personality and as nature — are one and 
the same process ; they can be thought of only in 
correlation. God, tlien, os personality posits a 
naltiro as His objective counterpart; but this 
nature is originally ideal, a world of thoughts. 
Its contents are not originally in Him as operating 
entities ; they are raised from possibility to actu- 
ality by His self-activity. And the results of His 
activity arc moral results; His determinations are 
at the same time commands. As self-determin- 
ing, (iod is comjdetely master of His own will ; 
and His will is necessarily at the same time an act 
of thinking— -a thinking, namely, of that which He 
wills, although the converse is not true, for God is 
under no necessity to will whatsoever He thinks. 

In that God determines Himself to absolute 
personality He necesHarily sots over against Him- 
self the thought of an Other which is all that He 
is not. Yet He is under no necessity to posit this 
thought; the fact that He does not loriio the 
power of positing it is due to His perfection — a 
perfection which requires that Ho should realize 
Himself in and through that which is other than 
Himself. Thus we reach the notion of creation : 
God posits, namely, as real a sphere of being 
opposed to His own, and yet in union therewith, in 
order to have His own being expressed or mani- 
fested in His Other, the world. In what precisely 
this act of creating consists—what, namely, is 
thereby added to possibility that it should attain 
the level of actuality— Rothe is as little able as 
Leibniz, faced with a similar problem, to say. 
He coniines himself to maintaining that the divine 
causality in producing the world is not active 
as an entirety, but divides its activity— in other 
words, that OW created the world not os a finished 
but as a primitive and unfinished product, a pro- 
duct whicn could only successively be brought to 
perfection. The primordial act of creation is the 
contrapositing by God of a non-ogo ; and what is 
thus contraposited must be the exact opposite of 
spirit— namely, pure matter, in the notion of which 
is implied infinite divisibility. Pure matter is 
not, however, nature; and the divine creation 
evinces itself, therefore, as a continuous process, 
proceeding from one stage of material forms to 
another — bringing forth a graduated scale of 
existences that together constitute an organic ! 
wliole. Rothe tries to trace the evolution from I 


pure matter, which is virtually identical with 
space, first of mechanical nature, consisting of 
atoms conceived as centres of force, then of the 
chemical properties of these constituents, later of 
mineral proauots, and finally of vegetable and 
animal organisms, until in tne human organism 
the soul differentiates itself from the body as 
having the relation of subject to itself as object. 
The gradual process of creation takes, in short, 
the aspect of a continuous incarnation of the 
divine Spirit within His non -ego, or matter— a 
continuous putting forth of divine activity in order 
to spiritualize that which is the opposite of spirit, 
and to transform it into an organ of Its own life. 

* It is no proof of God's omnipotence that He creates pure 
matter ; the proof rather consists in His doing away with matter 
merely as such.* l 

The progressive creation is just the mode, and the 
only possible mode, of bringing about that con- 
summation. But creation is creation only in so 
far as there is exhi])itcd in it no sudden bound, 
only in so far as each of its links evinces itself as 
a real development from the preceding links of 
the chain. Herein is to be discerned the reason of 
the incompleteness of each successive stage of the 
world’s evolution. That which is defective in the 
created universe, that which to the human con- 
sciousness wears the aspect of evil, is to be traced 
back in the last resort to matter — matter that is 
not yet transmuted, not yot done away with 
merely as such. Moreover, inasmuch as in crea- 
tion each stage always arises from the dissolution 
of the stage below, so that the lower, by means of 
the creative influence, always forms the substratum 
for the generation of the higher, there must always 
remain. In every epoch of the world’s history, a 
residuum of matter still unspiritualized — a ‘ kind 
of slag,’ as Pfleiderer calls it.® The consequence is 
that tne consummation of one epoch of creation 
requires that another epoch supervenes, and the 
world-evolution must be thought of as an endless 
series of stages following each other in time. 

The natural man is conceived by Rothe to have 
been developed according to the natural laws of 
animal evolution. In tho animal sphere there is 
no definite contrast between tho soul, which 
emerges out of and rises above mutter, and nature, 
whicn is in direct union with it. The soul of tho 
animal is entirely under tlie sway of nature, 
although even in tlie animal the merely nhysical 
has been transmuted to tho extent of exhibiting 
the power which we call instinct. But with the 
appearance of human personality a new order of 
created bemg enters the world. Matter has given 
birth to a mode of finite existence in which it is 
transcended, to a creature whose essence and 
principle are its direct opposite. Looked at from 
the genetic point of view, the fiiiito personality is 
the product of material evolution ; considerea in 
and for itself, it is just as certainly not material. 
That the finite spirit could not be created directly, 
but only througn aid of the creature itself, only 
through the nun-spiritual creature coming to posit 
itself as spiritual — all this appertains to the essence 
of spirit as self-determining. The only true power 
of self-determination is that which determines 
itself to be so. It follows, therefore, that the 
creature to whom it belongs cannot have been 
endowed at its creation with this self-determining 
ower, but can only have been creat^ed indirectly— 
V the creation, namely, of a material non-ego of 
God so specifically organized as to be able to 
transubstantiate itself from materiality into spirit- 
uality. As a self-determining personality, man 
acomres the status of a free agent. He is at once 
a tliinking being, whose thou^its find everywhere 
objects corresponding to them, and a volitional 

1 StiUf Stunden. p. 60. 

* PhUotophy of Rtligiont Eng. tr., tl. 288. 
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being, whose autonomous acts find realization in 
the outward world. A finite spiritual e^o or person 
thus has it for his function to become, in a literal 
sense, a co- worker with God in the eternal process 
of creation— the process, namely, of getting rid of 
matter in so far as it is the mere opposite of 
spirit. 

The process of creation finds, then, its contin- 
uation in the human world through the self- 
determination of finite persons. Hence it is that 
the life- process in man necessarily assumes a moral 
character. Man cannot live even the animal life 
except as a moral life. The formal principle of 
moral action may he expressed as the elevation 
of human personality out of its natural state of 
bondage or external determination to full freedom 
in itself ; the material principle of moral action 
may he expressed as the appropriation of the 
natural environment to subserve the ends of 

j )ersonality. Three special features of the moral 
ife call for detailed treatment in any scientific 
account of its essence and contents : {n) the results 
or products to be produced by self-determination, 
(6) the forces whiem constitute self-determination, 
and (c) the nwles of activity which emanate from 
self-determination. The science of ethics will con- 
sequently comnrise a Guterlehret a Tugendlchre, 
and a PjlkhtcnUhre ; and it is only through follow- 
ing these three correlative branches of inquiry that 
a comprehensive science of the moral is possible. 
Of the three the first is the logically prior, for 
apart from the notion of the moral Good neither a 
system of virtues nor a system of duties can be 
constructed. 

tSinco moral action is in itself a continuation of 
the divine creative action, it follows, according to 
Kothe, that tlic moral life and the religious life 
really coincide, and, when normal, are identical. 
The object of both is the realization of the highest 
good — i.e. the absolute communion of man, indi- 
vidually and socially, with (\)d, and, by moans 
thereo/, the perfected Kingdom of God on earth. 
Only in so far as the world is made the theatre of 
moral purpose is the truly religious life conceiv- 
able ; apart from that it is an empty dream. 
Ucligion, in order that it may become truth and 
reality, demands morality as its fuliilment, as the 
only concrete way in which the idea of fellowship 
with God can be realized ; morality, in order that 
it may find its nerfect unfoldin«jC, demands the aid 
of religion, in tlie light of wliicli alone it can com- 

I n’chend its own i<lea in all its breadth and depth.* 
n the moral juocess of huuiaii evolution the 
religious pro<’(^'-is is included as a necessary bu^tor ; 
the jierfect dcvcliqiment of human personality can 
he no other than its absolute determination by 
(iod, and conHe4pu'ntly its perfc; 1 consciousness of 
God. When, then, mantind reaches its full 
moral stature, the antithesis b<*tween the religious 
and the moral will have diHajqs ared ; the moral 
life will he the religious life, and rlrA' versa. The 
Church, as a community of the devout within the 
State, must, accordingly, he regarded as a transi- 
tory institution ; the full ronlizat ion of the Church’s 
aim can never he reached in H])stract severance 
from the so<dal organism as a whole. Ultimately 
the Christianized State, embodying, as it will, all 
the functions of tlie human spirit, will absorb the 
Church into itself; in so far as tlio Church fulfils 
its mission, it will tend more and more to fall 
away as a Church and to be the cause of its own 
dissolution. Its work, as a Church, will be accom- 
plished when the whole social life of man has 
advanced to a form of worship higher than it 
can awaken— that, namely, of a religiously moral 
community. 

Five years after Rothe’s death a collection of 
1 Of. Theologinche Ethik, § Wlff. 


isolated and miscellaneous reflexions which he 
had left in various notebooks was published by 
his pupil, F. Nipnold, of Bern, under the title of 
State Stunden. The volume is a rich storehouse 
of penetrative thoughts and suggestive ideas. 
One of these aphorisms sums up in a few woids 
the burden of much of Rotlie’s teaching. 

‘In this worlfl,’ he says, 'all (inod, even the nobleet and 
fairest -sueh aa Love— reatH ui)on a “dark jfround," which it 
has to consume with pain and convert Into pure spirit.’ > 
LiTBRATtTKK.— Kothe's chief works are : Neurr Versuch einrr 
Atule^ng der pauUnischen St file Ithmer V. It-tl. Wittenberg, 
1836, l)ie Anfiinge der ehristlichen Kirche und ikrer Vesjags- 
ung, do. 1887, Titeologhche Ethxk, 8 vols., do. 1846-48, 25 vols,, 
do. 1867-71, Zur Doginatik, Gotha, 1863, A'achgrlassene /Vf- 
diqt*n, 2 vols., 3rd vol, under title Predigten, od! D. Schcnkel, 
Ell)erfeld, 1868-69, Dogmatik, ed. Schenkcl, Heidelberg, 1870, 
StilU Stunden, ed. F. Nippold, Wittenbcrif, 1872, Vorfetivngcn 
tiher Kirehmgeaeh. und Gesch. deg chnatlich’khrhlichen LcbcuH, 
ed. II. W’eingarten, 2 nts., Heidelberg, 1876, J)fr erstc JJrif/ 
Johannig, ed. R. Miihlhansser, Wittenberg, 1878, Theologigehe 
Bneyclopddif, ed. H. Rtim>elius, do. 1880, Geach. der Predigt, 
ed. A. Triimpelninnn, no. 1881, Gesaininelte Vortrdge uiui 
Abhaiidlungent ed. Nipi^old, Kllu rfcld, 1886. In English have 
appeared; Sertntnia /or the Chrintian I'ear, tr. W. R, Clark, 
Kdinbtirgh, 1877, Still Uoxire, tr. Jane T. Stoddart, liOndon, 
1886. For life of Ruthe see F. Nippold, Itichard liuthf, ein chriff- 
lichea Lebensf/ild. 2 vols., Wittenberg, 1873-74 ; D. Schcnktl, 
*Zur Krinnerung an T)r. Richard Rotho,’ in Alfgemeinp kirch- 
liehe Zeitaehri/l, viii. 11867] 629-646, \x. [1868] 10 21, 86-99, 208- 
222. For critical treatment of Hothe’s theological omicetiiions 
see E. Achelis, Dr. Richard Rathe, Gotha, 1869; K. H. W. 
Schwarz, Zur Geaeh. der neuesten Theclogie*, Leiprig, 18«i9 ; 
O. Pfleiderer, The Philoaophy of Religum an the Banin of itn 
Hiatory^j Eng. tr., Ig)ndon, 1886-88, li. 2h6-2i)0(ef. his Develop, 
ment of Themngy in Germany ainee Kant, Eng. tr , do. I 89 i 0 ! 
W. H6nig, Richard Rathe, sein Charakter, Leben vnd 
Denken, Berlin, 1898 ; H. Basserman, R. Rathe ala praktUchrr 
Theologe, ^Veiburg, 1899 ; H. J. Boltzmann, R. Rothe'a apentla- 
Uvea Syatem, do. 1899 ; K. Sell. * H. Rothe,' in Theol. 
Rundachau, ii. [18091 4S3-444; W. Made, Die phiUmphhehea 
Grvndlagen der 7%eologie R. Rathe's, Leipzig, liKM) ; A. 
HautratiK Richard Rathe und seine Freunde, 2 vols., Berliti, 
1902-06 ; 0. Siebert, Geach. der neueren detUachen Philaaophie 
Hit Hegel^ Gottingen, 1906, p. 110 f. 

G. Hawes Hicks. 

ROUSSEAU.-— I. Life.— Jean Jacriues Koum- 
seau was horn on 28th June 1712, in Geneva. 
Ills family was Protestant by tradition : hisanec.s- 
tors had migrated from Paris to Geneva nearly 
200 years before his birth, and they adojded the 
Protestant form of religion from the time of its 
first beginnings in Europe. His mother was of a 
well-to-do family, and the birth of her bon cost her 
her life. The hoy was thus left to tlie care of his 
father, Isaac Rousseau, a watchmaker, who was, 
as his son tells us, of an ardent and sensitive 
nature. Ho was thus early subjected to iullu- 
ences of an emotional kind which aflccted his 
wdiole life. His father and he spent night.s in 
reading romantic literature to one another, and 
exciting their sen-sibilities in a way wdiich mii.st 
have siirpri.sed their more stolid Genevese eom- 
jiatriots. After having hastily ma<Ie their way 
through certain romantic works of fiction which 
were inherited from the dead wife and mother, 
they tackled more serious literature, including a 
number of classical works of history ; and, wdiile 
still a young hoy, Rousseau became devoted to the 
study of Plutarch, who remained all his life a 
favourite author. Unfortunately, when about ten 
or twelve years of age, his happy time with his 
father and a devoted aunt came to an end. The 
fatlier, who was probably passionate and unre- 
strained, got embroiled in a quarrel, and, thinking 
himself aggrieved, resolved to leave Geneva rather 
than suffer under what he conceived to be uiiju.st 
law's. Consequently the lad was placed by an 
undo at a school kept by a pastor in the village 
of Boissy, 

At this school there awoke within the lM»y a 
sensual consciousness which affected his outlook 
on life to the end. He tells the whole circum- 
stances in his Confessions in a way which alike 
astonishes and disgusts a modern reader. In this 
1 Stale Stunden, p. 186. 
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extraordinary book, published in hia later years, 
we have a soul laying bare its inroost feelings, 
faults, and experiences, and the result in lious- 
seau’s (rase is astounding. At Boissy, also, he 
experienced his first sense of personal injustice, 
being accused of a petty misdemeanour of which 
he was not guilty. This early experience made 
him intensely sensitive throughout his life to 
wrongful sufi’ering by others. After leaving 
Boissy he returned to his uncle in Geneva for a 
few months, and enjoyed a happy out-of-door life 
with a young cousin. About 1725 (though ihi 
docs not tally with his own ai^count) the lad was 
placed in a notary’s office, and, when dismissed 
irom it, he was apprenticed to an engraver. The 
latter proved to be a brutal master who by his 
cuffs and blows constrained his apprentice to 
engage in many reprehensible practices. At the 
age of sixteen he took the law into his own hands 
and ran away— a step which, he says, completely 
altered the whole course of his life. Had ho 
remained where he was born, he might, he con- 
sidered, have been a peaceful Christian citizen ; 
now came his waiidciings into strange lands and 
devious courses. He made his way into Savoy, 
where the faith and politics of the people were 
very different from those of the republic of his 
birth, and his immediate surroundings alwa^^s 
exercised the deepest iidluenco upon his outlook 
and character. It must, however, he allowed that 
lie had already cut himself adrift from his family 
ties and caused himself to be regarded as some- 
what <if an alien. 

At once he came into contact with the rector of 
Contignon in Savoy, who was able to make him an 
apparent convert to Homan Catholicism without 
much difficulty, after giving him an excellent 
dinner. He was then sent to a Madame de 
Wareng of Annecy, a young woman considered 
zealous in the faith. From her ho went to a 
monastery in Turin, whore, after a certain sliow of 
protestation, he was formally received into the 
bosom of tlie Church. Once satisfactorily con- 
verted, he was (in 1728) thrust out to find his way 
for himself with only twenty francs in his pocket. 
After various a<l ventures he became a lackey in 
the house of the Countess de Vercellis, who died 
three months after he entered her service. After 
her death a piece of riblum was missing, which 
Houssean had stolen. He basely put the blame on 
a young girl in the house, and persisted in his 
accusation. The deed was the cause of the most 
overwhelming remorse on Rousseau's part, which 
haunted him to the end of his life. We must, 
however, recollect that the whole story is told by 
himself, and that he may more than likely have 
morbidly exaggerated lioth the crime and its 
effects. 

After further efforts in service his youthful 
restlessness took him back over the mountains, 
this time with a young companion as destitute 
as himself, and at length he once more reached 
Annecy and his patroness Mine, de Warene, who 
still lived there. With this strange figure he took 
up his abode ; indeed, from 1729 to 1738 he was 
more or less in close touch with her. His friend- 
ship for this woman was of a curiously sensuous 
and mysterious kind. He called her ‘Maman,* 
but she was only about tvrelve years his senior. 
She had married early, disagreed with her husband, 
and become a convert to Roman Catholicism, 
thereby securing a small pension from the king of 
Sardinia, Victor Amadeus, Rousseau learned much 
at this time, and lived in an ecstasy of happiness 
with this attractive and strange woman of thirty. 
He received certain instruction with a view to 
entering the priestly office; then in a desultory 
way he studied music. Deserted for a short time 


by his patremess, he wandered about in adventur- 
ous fashion, and finally settled in Lausanne and 
there announced that he was a teacher of singing, 
whereas he was imiorant of the first principles of 
the art. Naturally his imposture was soon dis- 
covered, especially as he undertook to perform his 
own composition. After further wanderings he 
retunied in 1732 to Mme. de Warens, who was 
living at Chamb^ry, and took up some clerical 
w()rk which she found for him. He soon tired of 
this, and tried musio-toaching again, hut that, in 
so far as it involved a certain regularity of hours, 
was also soon dropped. The final result w'as that 
a curious establisument was set up, consisting of 
Mme. de Warens, Claude A net, her factotum, and 
young Roussean — a happy family party which 
was broken up by Anet^s death. An imaginary 
illness caused Rousseau to pay a visit to Mont- 
pellier at his patroness’s expense either before (as 
Faguet thinks) or after his stay at Les Charmettes 
(sec below). This was, as usual, the occasion of a 
love affair with a certain lady, and for some reason 
Rousseau cliose to pa.sH himself off as an English- 
man. On his return to Mme. de Warens he 
found a stranger installed in his place, to whom, 
however, he soon became accustomed. This was 
about 1737, though dates in the Cunfemo'tm are 
somewhat vague and confused. Rousseau, who 
was far from strong, and constantly gave evidence 
of unhealthiness of mind and l^dy, persuaded 
Mme. de Warens to go to the country and live 
in a charming farmhouse named Les Charmettes. 
His stay here (about 1738) was perhaps the happiest 
part of his life, for he lived in communion with 
nature and passed his time in comparative rest 
and peace, lie also began to study seriously, and, 
more especially, as ho tells us in the Confessiomt — 
the source of most of our knowledge of his life- 
lie began to road Voltaire and the Spectator ^ and 
these and other books lielonging to Mme. de 
Warens were tlio means of opening his mind to 
many things undreamed of. lie read philosophy 
too, Locke’s Essay and Leibniz, and triea to accept 
the point of view of each writer in turn and then 
to formulate his own ideas. He also endeavoured 
to master the Latin tongue. 

The ininage d trots became strained, and Rous- 
seau’s next occunation was to act as tutor with a 
certain M. do Mably in Lyons. But, despite his 
interest in education, the practical drudgery of 
teaching proved impossible to him. He therefore 
returned to Mme. de Warens, but, life with her 
being misery, he went to Paris, vainly attempting 
to get a new system of musical notation taken up 
there. He came, however, into relationship witli 
certain great ladies who befriended him, and by 
whose means, at the age of twenty-nine, he was 
sent to act as secreta^ to the French ambassador 
at Venice. This episode in his life lasted only 
ighteen months, for it was soon clear that he 
could not get on with his new master, who was 
apparently difficult enough to deal with. On his 
return to Paris in 1745 he united himself to Th^r^se 
le Vassenr, an unlettered serving-girl in the small 
Hfitel St. Quentin at which he lived. This strange 
union at least gave satisfaction to Rousseau, since 
he did not ask for more than sympathy and cared 
little for permanent companionship of an intellect- 
ual sort. Sixteen or seventeen years later, in 
1762, their relations changed, as Th^rbse’s senti- 
ments towards him altered alto^ther, and Rous- 
seau wrote piteously of his grief on this account. 
The woman appears to have naturally enough 
resented the treatment of her offspring, for, much 
against her will, five children were in turn de- 
posited in the box for receiving foundlings, with- 
out any reason being given except that the father 
was in straits for money. At least certain specious 
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arguments in defence of his conduct were not ; 
developed till later, when Rousseau pretende<l 
that he suiTered the deprivation of the joys of 
fatherhood in order that his children might be 
brought up in a healthy and simple life. We are 
glad to know that remorse came m the end. The | 
j^ir were not actually married until 1768, when a 
certain form was gone through. 

Rousseau spent twelve years in Paris — from 
1744 to 1756 — and it was during this time that his 
children were l)orn and dcserteil. It was at this 
time also that he wrote his Discoursed. For the 
rest, he acted as secretary to Mme. Dupin and her 
stepson, M. de Francueil. Through the latter he 
received an important and lucrative post, wiiich, 
however, he resigned aliout 1750 in favour of tho 
pursuit of a simple life. In 1754 ho once more 
visited Geneva and his former friend Mme. de 
Warens, now sunk in ptiverty and misery. To 
her he showed kindness, oven going so far as to 
offer her a home, but he always blamed himself 
for not having done more to relieve her unhappy 
lot. His visit to Geneva caused him to adopt the 
Protestant religion once more in onler to procure 
the benefit of citizenship. At the same time he 
was much interested in tno religious dis<;uHsions of 
the dav, which centred in the Deistic position. 
He did not remain in Geneva, but went to a 
cottage in the forest of Montmorency provided for 
him by Mme. d'l'lpinay, and accepted only when 
lie felt sure that lie could do so without saeriticing 
his independence. His choice of this * Hermitage ’ 
was a great surprise to his friends in Paris who 
did not love solitude, but, once his miml was made 
up, he tied to his refuge with all haste. This was 
the time (the spring of 1766) when plans of future 
work pressed upon his mind. He made a vain 
endeavour to edit the papers of the Ablsi de Saint 
Pierre, and this abortive effort was followeil by an 
unwholesome condition of sensuous excitement 
which culminated in an ecstatic state of intoxicat- 
ing passion for Mme. d’Hondetot, sistcr-in-law of 
Mine, d’tlpinay. There was a strange relationship 
between these two ami Saint Lambert, the lady’s 
lover, which finally came to an end by mutual 
consent. In the winter of 1757, Rousseau liope- 
lessly quarrelled with Mme. d’fti»intt}% his bene- 
factress, and moved to Mont Louis, in the 
neighbourhood of Montmorency.' While there, he 
became incensed at an article on Geneva written 
by d’Al(*mbert in the EncyclopCilU expressing 
regret that tlie Genevese provided no tlieafres. 
This expression of opinion was indeed attributed 
to Voltaire, who had not been permitted to have 
comedies played in the town. This wa.s the origin 
of the Lcttre d tVAlanhcrt sur les spertarUs, Tlie 
work was an immense .success, but it lost Rmis- 
seau Voltaire’s friendship for ever. At this time 
there were also breaches witli Grimm and Diderot 
as well a.s witli Mine. d’Epiiiay, Grimm’s mistress, 
wlii(!h entailed much bitterness and ill-feeling. 
But it was also a time of great productivene-ss on 
Rousseau’s part. La nouvelle Hdoisc^ written 
mainly at the Hermitage, was published in 1760, 
and tho Cvntrat social and Emile in 1762. Rous- 
seau dwelt in his new home in tolerable content- 
ment, and he had many devoted friends among 
the groat, despite his strange temper and physical 
condition. 

All kinds of difticulties in those days confronted 
a would-be author Inifore his books could be duly 
rinted and circulated. In 1762 E/nile was con- 
emned to lie burned and its author to bo im- 
prisoned. Flight was the only mode of escape, 
and the fugitive made his way to the canton of 
Berne. But again he had to depart. Frederick li. 
of Prussia had the credit of allowing him to take 
refuge in his territories of Neuchfltel, where 
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Th6r^e joined him, and he there came into touch 
with Gibbon and Boswell. Rousseau entered upon 
controversial correspondence at this time with 
great effect. In 1764 appeared his famous Lettres 
de la montagnet wherein he fully proveil the 
iniquity of his treatment by the republic of Genova. 
The Lettres were publicly burned by the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. The Church at NcuchUtel turned 
against him, and he was persecuted to such an 
extent that he fled to an island in tho T.iiko of 
Bienne. Ho was not suffered to remain there, 
went to Strasshiirg, and after much indecision 
accepted an invitation to make his homo in 
England. Hume brought him to London in Jan. 
1766 ; in London, ns in Paris, he had a great recep- 
tion. In March he settled in the Pe^ik of Derby- 
shire (at Wootton) with Tln'irfcse. It was cold, 
and Rou.sseaii had nothing to do, ami he soon 
broke into a quarrel with Iliime, accusing him of 
every kind of perfidy. Hume wa.s, not unnaturally, 
indignant at this ingratitude, and the (juarrel 
became a vehement one, in which many literarv 
men engaged. Rousseau himself became morbid, 
iijiset, and miserable. Ho set to work to compose 
the first part of his Om fcssions—Wxfii extraordinary 
revelation of a man consumed with egotism, nmlis- 
ciplined, and living on the feelings of the moment, 
wliich yei produces in the reader a sense of reality 
such as few autobiographies have done before or 
since. Finally he fle<l to France in a condition 
almost di.strangbt. Mirabean (tlie fat her of tlie 
more famous statesman) and then the prince of Conti 
gave liini hospitality, and he comj>oscd the second 
part of the ConfessionSy while also pursuing botani- 
cal studies, during the year 1707-68. Again he 
fled, this time to Grenoble and other pla(;es. At 
length in 1770 he settled in Paris, where lie re- 
maihed for tlie last eiglit years of his life. He 
had been toinporarily estrangeil from the unfortu- 
nate Ther^se, but became reconciled again, and he 
occupied himself in copying music and writing 
his IJialogiu'S ; indeed, »ie seems to have lived 
those last years more peacefully than any that 
went before, despite constant and nncalled-for 
quarrels with his fi iemls. He was ext romely [Kior, 
ami would not draw upern the pension granted 
him by George ill. England. The last months 
of ids life were miserable. He wouhl not accept 
of help, was subject to dclusi<ms, and now untended 
by Tlier^se ; some suspected suicide when tlie end 
came on 2nd July 1778. His remains were in the 
first instance buried on an island, but in tho 
Revolutionary days were moved to the Pantheon. 

2 , Works. — I'he first of tlie JJisrourses was 
written for a prizi; ofl’ered in 1740 by tlie Acadinny 
of Dijon on the ((iiestion of whether the jirogress of 
the sciences lias contributed to the improvement 
or to the corruption of manners. Rousseau was 
on his way to visit Diderot, then in prison because 
of his Lfttrc sur Ics avenglcs, when lie was .seized 
with an inspiration to enter the eonqietition and 
deliver himself of his opinions. The paradox of 
(he answer which he designed entranced him. It 
was to show Himply and convincingly that man is 
gooil by nature and tliat by institutions only is he 
imwle vile. This original contention really proved 
to bo the basis of the writer’s later work ; it 
proved also to be the expression of Meas wliich 
must have been latent in the minds of the people 
of France, for it was laid hold of as though it uere 
a new gospel opened up before tlieni and indicating 
the beginning of a new epoch in hi.story.^ It 
seemed, indeed, to bring fresh possibilities into 
tho life of every citizen. Rousseau won the prize. 
Three year.«i later ho competed for another prize, 
the subject being the origin of inequality among 
men and whether it is authorized by nat ural law. 
This essay, though unsuccessful in gaining the 
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prize, proved almont as successful as the first. 
By these two essavs the world came to realize that 
anew gospel was being preached to it, and an arti- 
ficial age was called upon to return to simplicity 
and truth. To us the argument seems shallow, 
and we feel that n little thought would show, for 
in.stance, the value of acquiring new knowledge in 
a social sense as well as in a material. Still, if 
it was a one-sided doctrine that Rousseau taught, 
it was the one of which the nation felt in need. 
Men longed to return (or tliought they did) to 
the ancient times when humanit>| was rude and 
unlettered but natural and unspoiled by the arts 
of civilized life. From this time onward.s the 
writer of the Discourses was a famous man, even 
though his fame might partly be accounted for 
becau.se he was the preacher of the paradox that a 
barbarian was superior to a European of modern 
days. He established the prodonuniince of feeling 
over the patient investigation of fact — a doctrine 
that brought fresh life while it brought fresh 
dangers to his own and other countries. 

Ln noumlle IfHoise is a love story of a highly 
emotional kind — the story of a tutor enamoured of 
his too attractive pupil. To the modern reader 
the tale, which is of the slightest so far as events 
are concerned, seems tame, in spite of a sensuous- 
ne&s which repels though it does not, now at least, 
corrupt. The epistolary form in which it is 
w’ritten is tedious to tliose who have come to 
expect swift action, and the style seems forced and 
stiff. But when it was published the interest 
in the tale know no bounds, and the effect pro- 
duced by it on an emotional public was incalcul- 
able both in Germany and in France. The second 
part of the hook, in whicli the happiness of the 
married state is vaunted, was just as much 
applauded as the first. 

The Coiitrat social oyms with the famous words, 
* Man is born free, and everywhere he is in chains,’ 
and strikes the keynote of the reliellious spirit 
that animated men of a rebellions age. To 
Rousseau it was not a time for careful analysis of 
facts or investigation of tin growth of custom, nor 
had he the necessary knowledge to enable him to 
do this. To him it was essential that the * state of 
nature ’ should lie declared to 1)6 the true state of 
freedom — the freedom which is based on reason. 
He did not trouble to inquire whether this state of 
natural freedom has ever yet been realized, and 
whether man can be independent of the environ- 
ment in wliicli he is born. The time was ripe for 
his dotdrines, crude as they might seem, ana they 
laid hold of the imagination of the people as no 
scientific investigation of fact could have done. 
Therefore this became one of the most notable and 
influential books of the period. 

£mile was virtually a treatise on education set 
forth in the story of a youth brought up on itieal 
lines. The theme is an ancient one, but is dealt 
wdth in a way that brought conviction and enthusi- 
asm to a generation which was awakening to new 
ideas in regard to the npV)ringing of the young. 
France has ever since Rousseau’s time been alive to 
the essential unity of the family, and to this is 
probably due the close relationship which exists 
between the parent and the child. Rousseau 
brings his readers back to Nature and her teaching, 
makes the mother realize her primary duties to 
lier offspring, and feel it to be her pleasure os well 
as her duty to suckle her child. The doctrine of 
original sin had no attraction for Rousseau. The 
child was born into the world prepared to be good 
and happy and healthy, and it was the parents’ 
duty to allow him to attain these ends. We 
must sweep away the artificial restrictions of an 
artificial society which prevent the development of 
the best in a man. Rousseau applied his theories 


even to the simplest matters of food and clothing. 
In fact, he was the forerunner of many of the 
modern views of infant nnrture, and he deserves 
much credit for awakening the world to the desir- 
ability of natural methods of upbringing and 
instruction based on the development of the 
rea.soning faculties. It is only in respect of the 
upbringing of girls that his theories are almost 
Oriental in their obscurantism. 

The Confessions is perhaps the best known of 
Rousseau’s works and the most extraordinary. 
Jules Lemattre' says of the writer that he was 
a creature of nerves and weakness, passion and 
hIu, sadness and visions. But along with all 
the unhai)py qualities that Rousseau possessed 
T.emaltro recognizes the good side that is always 
present, and bears no hatred to his person. He is 
right in saying that Rousseau is tne most * sub- 
jective ’ of all writers, since all his writings are 
but lietrayals of himself. And it was a strange 
undisciplined soul that he revealed to that brilliant 
collection of famous men and women v'ho received 
his outpourings with mingled admiration and 
derision. Probably these outpourings were in their 
way sincere and true, though inaccurate in many 
common details. But, in reading them, we must 
always recollect that Rousseau was born unhealthy 
in mind and body, and his upbringing by an excit- 
able and sentimental father did not help him to- 
wards self-restraint, though the Protestant Genevan 
strain was always to be traced in his character and 
throughout his writings. The world in which ho 
lived was no real world, but one created by his 
inward fantasie-s and later by his morbid imagina- 
tion. As might possibly be expected, the ming- 
ling of diverse irreconcilable elements, Protestant 
and Romai Catholic, Genevan and Parisian, 
brought about an untoward mixture, while it also 
resulteil in the production of a genius. 

biTKRATirRB.'-Jean-Jacques Rousseau, (liuvres cmnpl^.tes, 
12 vols., Paris, 1860-67, enmplHes, 4 vols. in 8, do. 1837 

(Panthdon LitUraire) ; E. Faguet, Vie de RouMe.au, do. 1910 ; 
H. HOffding, ,/. J. Romneau et m philo(ii^hie,U'. from the 
Danish, do. 1912; T. Lemaitre, Jean-Jacotteg Rnuggeau, do. 
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R§IS.— SeeBKSHMANISM,lNSPIRATION(Hindu). 

RUKHARS, SUKHARS, UKHARS.-These 

are all Saiva mendicants or YSgis {q.v,), occasionally 
found wandering over N. India. They are said 
to be branches of the Augha]: or Ogliap sect of 
Yogis founded in Guiarftt by a Saiva mendicant 
named Brahmagiri, a disciple of Gdrakhnath {q.v.), 
Brahmagiri founded five branches of his sect, named 
respectively Rdkhai:, Sdkbar, Bhukhar, Kakar, 
ana Gudaf, of whom the first two are those most 
commonly met with. They are ordinary YOgIs, 
differing from others and among themselves only 
in apparel and appurtenances. Thus the Rdkhafs 
and Siikhars wear earrings in both ears— the former 
of copper or pewter ana the latter of rudrdkm 
(olive-nut) seeds— while Gtldats wear a ring in only 
one ear and a flat copper plate bearing the foot- 
print of GOrakhnftth in the other. Bhakhafs and 
1 Jean- Jacques Rousseau, pp. 818, 866. 
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Kakars do not burn incense in their alms-pot, 
while the others do. The Kiikafs collect alms in 
a new earthen pot, in whicli they also cook their 
food. Silkhafs carry a stick tliree s^na in length, 
and Rdkhars do not, and so on. The cry of all 
these, as in the case of many other oaiva mendi- 
cants, is * Alakh ’ (see art. AlarhkAmIs). 

t^kiiafs are said to form a sixth class of these 
Aughars. The name, however^ seems merely to 
denote those members of the five classes already 
mentioned who are given to indulgence in fiesii 
and strong drink, 

Litrraturb.— H. H. Wilson, Skftch Religioxu SmU of 
the Tlindne, London, 1801, p. 230; H. H. Risley, The Tribee 
and Caetee of Bengal, Calcutta, 1801, e.v. ‘Aoghar.^ 

Georoe A. Grierson. 

RULE OF FAITH,— See Creeds, Confes- 
sions, Faith. 

RUSSIAN CHURCH.— T. /f/.sroJiy. -The 
history of the Russian Church falls into four 
periods, the character of each being defined by its 
chief events. 

I. Primitive period and down to the Mongol 
invasion (ist to loth cent., a d. 988 - 1237 ).— Nestor, 
in his Chronicle^ gives an ancient tradition, rejected 
by modern historians, that the beginnings of 
Christianity in the southern parts of what is now 
Russia go back to the time of the apostles. Ac- 
cording to this, St. Andrew, as he spread the 
gospel along the north-eastern shore of the Black 
Sea, came to the hills above the Dnepr upon which 
Kiev afterwards arose, blessed them, and foretold 
that upon them the grace of God should shino 
forth. In the 4th cent, there were already several 
bishops’ sees in the south of Russia— Bosporus, 
CUerson, and others, founded for the Christians of 
the Greek colonics existing in tliat region. From 
them the seeds of Christianity might easily have 
been brought into the limits of the land that is 
now Russia, but it is unlikely that they took r<K)t 
at that distant time. More favourable conditions 
for the spread of the gosucl in Russia came with 
the establishment of iSlavic tribes within its 
borders at an epoch that we cannot exactly define. 
The Slavs hail long been well acquainted with 
Greece, whither they wont as traders or mercen- 
aries, and there they not infrequently adopted 
Christianity. In the middle of the 9th cent, the 
southern Slavs listened to the gospel preached to 
them by the ‘ apostles of the Slavs,* SS. Cyril and 
Methooius. Arxiut the same time Prince Rurik 
(862-879), invited from among the Varyng.s, laid 
at Novgorod the foundation of the Russian State, 
decreeif by Providence to profit more than any 
other Slavic land by the labours of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius. Of the Russian princes, the Varyags 
Askold and Dir, the earliest to rule in Kiev (862- 
882), were the first to fall under the influence of 
Christianity, and after their raid against Constan- 
tinople they accepted the holy faith. Under 
ihrince Oleg (879-912) there was already no small 
number of Christians among the Russians, and 
under his successor Igor (913-945), in the treaty 
with the Greeks conclmled at Kiev in 944, the 
Russians are already divided into baptized and un- 
baptized ; while the latter confirmod their agree- 
ment by swearing before the idol of Perun, the 
baptized swore the Holy Cross and the Gospels. 
Igor’s widow, Princess Olga (945-969), herself 
desired to be baptized, and in 955, when she was 
67 years old, she journeyed to Constantinople and 
there, according to the Chronicle, accepted Christ- 
ianity. Many of her following were baptized along 
with her. On her return to Kiev Princess Olga 
(baptized as Elena) journeyed through the towns 
and villages and preached the faith, shining * like 
the moon in the night’ in the darkness of the 


heathenism around her. She tried to persuade her 
son, Prince Svyatoslav (946-972), to accept Christ- 
ianity, but in vain. Her grandson, Svyatoslav’s 
son, Prince Vladimir (973-1015), accepted the faith 
in 987. In 988 the men of Kiev were baptized, and 
after that Christianity began to spread to the 
other towns of Russia. The first metropolitan of 
Kiev, Michael (t 991), began by buptiziiijg the 
people in the towns and villages round about Kiev ; 
afterwards, with bishops and Dobrynya Nikitich, 
he preached in Novgorod, Rostov (N.N.K, of 
Moscow), and the surrounding districts, and 
baptized no small number. Vladimir himself 
visited Volhynia to preach the faith, and oven had 
several princes of the Kama Bolgur.s and tlie 
Pechenegs baptized at Kiev. Vladimir’s sons, 
sent to the various principalities, also spread the 
new faith among the people under their rule. So, 
during the reign of Vladimir, (Christianity spread 
to the feudal centres of Murom, Polotsk, Vladimir- 
in-Volhynia, Smolensk, Pskov, Lutsk, Tmutarakan 
(opposite Kerch), etc. For his zeal in spreading 
the faith of Christ Prince Vladimir received the 
miithet of isnpostoloa and was canonized by the 
Kassian Churim. 

Under Vladimir’s successors the Christian faith 
continued to spread. The preaching was specially 
lielped by the fact that in Russia the message was 
delivereu in a Slavic tongue akin to the people^s own. 

After Vladimir’s baptism (diristianity became in 
the full sense of the word the ruling religion in 
Russia. Accordingdy, even in Ins time there 
followed the establisTiment of a special local church, 
for the existence of which all the conditions were 
present. At the same time the relations of the 
Kiissian Church to the Greek Mother-Church and 
also its internal local relations to the Stale and 
the community began to be defined. In relation 
to the Greek Church the Russian was established 
as a special metro\>olitan sec, forming part of the 
patriarchate of Constantinople and consequently 
subiect to the patriarch’s authority. The attempts 
of Koman Catholic scholars to prove that originally 
the Russian Church was subject to the jMjpo are 
absolutely futile. At the head of the Russian 
Church stood the metroi)oUtaTi. The whole time 
of the tenure of St. Michael, the first met ropolitan, 
was taken up in simply spreading the elements of 
Christianity, so that the Russian C'hureli did not 
reach complete organization under him. Tl)is was 
achieved by his successor Leontius (f 1008). In 
992 he divided the Church into di()ce.se 8 (Novgorisl, 
Chernigov, Vladimir-in-VoIhynia, Polotsk, Turov, 
Bclgori^, Rostov, and Tmutarakan), and appointed 
tho first diocesan bishops. Their own see the 
early inetroj)olitans fixed at Percyaslav (S.K. of 
Kiev), and afterwards, under Prince Yaroslav 
(1017-54), th^ transferred their place of abode to 
Kiev. The Russian metropolitans were chosen 
and consecrated at Constantinople by the patriarch 
himself with the assent of the emperor. Accord- 
ingly the majority of the first rulers of tho Russian 
Church were Greeks. But the metropolitan of 
Russia, though chosen from among the Greeks, 
was by no means so dependent on the patriareh as 
w'ere the other Greek metropolitans. In conse- 

? [uencc of the wide extent of liis province and the 
act that the Russian principality was independent 
of the Greek Empire, the metropolitan of Russia 
enjoyed special dignity and almost eomploto inde- 
pendence of the patriarch ; he was in the position 
of an exarch rather than of a metropolitan. The 
dependence of the Russian metropolitan upon the 
patriarch of Constantinople meant no more than 
that he was chosen and consecrated by the latter 
and was liound as far as possible to attend the 
patriarchal synods. Within the Russian Church 
the metropolitan had an independent jurisiiiction 
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over ecclesiaBtical affairs, exercised either directly 
or with a synod of his 8nffra{|[ans, which he often 
convened at Kiev. His decisions were recognized 
as final, and recourse to the patriarchal court at 
Constantiiiojde was veiy rare— only in specially 
important cases. The link between the Ktissian 
metropolitan province and the patriarchate 
amounted U> this, that the patriarch was prayed 
for by name in the Russian service, that contriuu- 
tions were often sent from Russia for the needs of 
the Greek Church, and that there were founded in 
Russia so-called ‘ stavropegial * monasteries under 
the direct jurisdiction of the patriarcli. These 
relations continued till half-way through the 15th 
century. From the very first days of its existence, 
however, the Russian Cliurcli showed a tendency 
to complete independence of the patriarch of 
Constantinople. This appeai*ed in attempts to 
elect the metropolitans from among native RuKsians 
and to enthrone them in Russia. In the period 
before the ISIongols two cases are known of such 
election and enthronization of Russian - bom 
metropolitans— Ililarion in the middle of the 11th 
cent. (1051) and Clement a hundred years later 
(11 17); and these were among the best bishops of 
the Russian Church. 

In his relation to the bishops the Russian metro- 
politan was the elder, counsellor, and guide. He 
appointed the bishops, sniumoned them to synods, 
juiigcd them in .synod with the other bishops, ami 
made arrangements concerning the Chureii as a 
wliole. 

The metropolitan of Russia stood in the same rela- 
tion towards the grand prince as that in wliich the 
patriarch of Constantinople stood to the emperor, 
lie was not only the protector of tlie Ohurcii and 
her interests, the supreme teacher of the faith and 
religion, but also the guide in many civil affairs. 
As ne always lived near the grand prince, lie 
naturally supported him in his struggle against 
the vassal princes, and thereby contributed to the 
strengthening of his authority and the unification 
of the nation. Being a Greek, he knew the B3'zan- 
tino laws and customs and thus was enabled to 
help the grand prince in organizing the life of the 
Russian State. Furthermore, in accordance with 
the cuHtoniM the Greek Church and the ‘ Codes’ 
of Princes Vladimir and Yaroslav, the metropolitan 
was the champion of all the oppressed, the protector 
of the sick, of widows and orphans, of liberated 
slaves or prisoners of war who had returned to 
their own country, and .such like. But, although 
he held so high a phwa, the metropolitan remained 
duly conscious of the limits of his rights and obliga- 
tions. Accordingly, the Rus.sian Church never 
.saw .such conflicts between the eccle.siastical and 
the civil powers as the Western Church shows. 

The most eminent metropolitans before the 
subjugation liy the Mongols were St. Michael 
(tool), the first metropmitan of the Russian 
Church, who laboured zealously to .spread Christi- 
anity through the land and encxiuraged learning, 
and St. Hilarion (1051-55), remarkable for his 
ascetic life and labours on behalf of education. 

The most important event in the Russian Church 
during Hilarion’s episcopate was the foundation in 
1051 of the Pcchera Lavra (monastery) at Kiev by 
Antony (f 1073) and Theodosius (t 1074). A.s Kiev 
was the cradle of Christianity in Russia, so its 
Pechera monastery became the mother of a large 
number of other monasteries and gained enormous 
influence on the general trend of reliLUous life. 
From it the ascetic outlook sprea^l througn Russian 
society. From it were taken the abbots for other 
monasteries and bishops for the dioceses. More 
than fifty of its monks were raised to bishops’ sees. 
The men whom it sent out spread abroad its piety, 
spirit, rule of life, and the writings of its ascetes. 


To it gathered those who desired religious instme- 
tion. In it were oollected the monuments of eccle- 
siastical literatnre; here, too, was began the 
Russian Chronicle. 

After the Pechera monastery there arose monas- 
teries in other places. They were the chief points 
for the concentration and diffusion of piety in the 
land, which had indeed been converted, but was 
far from having cut itself loose from survivals of 
paganism. Outside the walls of the monastery 
rucle passions had full play ; within the monastery 
wa.s quite another world, where the spirit ruleJS 
over the flesh, a world of wondrous talcs of monks' 
ascetic exploits, of visions, of miracles, of suiwr- 
riatural help in the conflict with the power of 
devils. This explains the desire of the best 
Russians of the time to enter a monastery, or at 
any rate before death to don the habit of a monk 
—so strong that the Church itself very often hod 
to restrain it. Many of the monasteries, like the 
Pechera Lavra, possessed landed estates. The 
property of such monasteries went not only to 
support the religious houses, but also to charitable 
objects. Almost all the monasteries, besides being 
quiet havens of asceticism, were also refuges for 
hook learning. In thorn lettered men gathered 
and wrote their chronicles, histories, tales, and 
lives of saints; in them schools were founded. 
This gave them great importance in the community 
and increased tlio tendency of Russian society to 
inonnsticism. This tendency to monasticisni and 
tlie .saving of one’s soul through ascetic exploits 
shows that during the first two centuries of its 
existence in Russia Christianity had made no small 
ju-ogresB in the task of changing the old heathen 
society by education. Further advance in the 
same direction would have been natural. But in 
the first half of the 13th cent. Russia suffered a 
great catastrophe, whicli for long interrupted the 
regular development of both civil and ecclesiastical 
life. 

2. From the Mongol invasion to the division of 
the Church into two metropolitan provinces (I2^- 
1461).— In 1237- 40 Russia sull’ercd the devastating 
invasion of the Mongols ; the population was extir- 
pated ; the churches and mona.stericH were ruined 
or desecrated ; the Pcclicra monastery was de- 
stroyed and its monks were scatterod into forests 
and caverns. The calamity did not, however, afiect 
all parts of tlie land with equal min. N.E. Russia 
M-as le.ss devastated, and, wlien tlie first terrible 
storm had passed, it recovtM*e<l. But S. Russia 
was laid absolutely waste. After devastating it, 
the Mongols continued their nomadic life upon its 
borders towards the steppe.s and were a perpetual 
threat to its population. Accordingly, tne peojde 
moved towaribs the north. Tbo current of Russian 
historical life set towards the lan<l between the 
rivers Oka and Volga, and there at Moscow it built 
nn for itself a new centre for the State, to take the 
place of Kiev. Thither also was transferred the 
centre of Church life — the metropolitan see of 
Russia. 

When the Mongols subjugated Russia, they left 
entirely untouched the organization of both the 
State and the Church. Being at the time heathens, 
they showed complete religious tolerance both to 
the adherents of various faiths among themselves 
and to the Russians. Although they destroyed 
churches and monasteries at the time of their first 
incursion, they were not persecutors of the Church, 
but rather in their subsequent dealings with it 
proved themselves more than well disposed. Some 
of the khans were actually protectors of the Church. 
Tliey paid attention to the petitions of the metro- 
politans, freed the clergy and churches from taxa- 
tion, forbade blasphemy against the Christian 
faith, and put no hindrance in the way of Tatar 
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fi nnces adopting Ciiristianity. If some of the 
lussian princes, bishops, and others died martyrs’ 
deaths at tho hands of the Mongols, it was only 
because, not sharing the Mongols’ latitndinarian- 
ism, they found it irapossiblo to fall in with 
their demand that they should perform certain 
8U])erstitiou8 rites practised at the khan’s court, 
such as passing through tlie tire of purification, 
worshipping the images of deceased klians, and so 
on. Cnristianity itself was not attacked by the 
Mongols. Later, when in 1313 the Mongols adopted 
Islam, their attitude to the Russian Church under- 
went liardly any alteration. 

The c<)mi)nratively favourable attitude of the 
klians to the Russian Clmrch was due not only to 
the religious tolerance of the Mongols, but also 
largely to the behaviour of the rulers who stood at 
the head of the Church during those troublous 
times. The most remarkable metropolitans under 
the Mongol domination were: St. Cyril III. (1242, 
1249-81), who lalioured hard for the building up of 
the Church and spent almost all his episcopate in 
journeys through his province; Maximus (1283- 
1306), who in 13(X) transferred his abode from Kiev 
to the town of Vladimir on the Klyazma ; St. 
Peter (1308-26), a zealous worker for the good of 
tho Church, who chose as his residence what was 
then the unimportant town of Moscow, the princi- 
pality of his friend Ioann Danilovich Kalita (1328- 
40), thereby contributing in no small degree to its 
rise. At tliat time S. Russia, including Kiev, fell 
into the power of the Lithuanian pagan prince, 
Gedimin (1315-41), and finally lost its first place 
in Church matters. This now passed to Moscow, 
although the metropolitans continued to stylo 
themsmves ‘of Kiev* and not ‘of Moscow.’ The 
next specially eminent metropolitan was St. Alexis 
(1354-78), wlio devoted himself to making success- 
ful petitions to tlie khan on behalf of tlie UusHian 
liiiKi and Clmrch, contributed to tho rise of the 
prince of Moscow, laboured for the goo<l or<lcr of 
ecclesiastical and iiH)na.slic life, founded monas- 
teries, worked at translating the NT from Greek 
into Slavic, and wrote pastoral epistles. 

After tho death of tin} metropolitan Alexis great 
disorder arose in Mm Church, due to certain men 
who sought to gain tlio metropolitan see by dis- 
honest iiKians. The disorder continued for eleven 
years till the time of tho grand prince Vasili 
limit rie.vich (1389-1425), who accepted Cyprian 
(1381-82, 1390-1406) as metropolitan of Kiev. 
The time during which Cyprian ruled the Clmrch 
passed peaceably. He gave zealous attention to 
religious education and worked hard to eliminate 
certain abuses which had crept into the Church 
services, lii his time also there was a break in 
the long continued attempts on the i»art of Lithu- 
ania to have S.W. Ru^isia erected into a province 
with a s[)ecial metropolitan. Rut after the death 
of Cyprian division again took place in llie Russian 
Clmrch. ViMivt, grand prince of TdUiuania from 
1392 to 1430, refused to accept the ruiwly appointed 
metropolitan PUotius (1408-33) niul iiisisted on the 
election of a second metropolitan for the Lithuanian 
principality. Gregory Tsamhlak (1415-19), a 
nephew of Cyprian, was elected, a learned man, 
and zealous for ortllodox 3 ^ When Gregory died, 
Vitovt acquiesced in Pliotins, and so the unity of 
the Russian inetropolilan province was re-estab- 
lished. But it did not last long. The successor of 
Photius was St. Jonas (1448-(il). He was elected 
by a synod of Russian hisliops in 1434, and set out 
for ('lonstantinoplo to bo installed. But his in- 
stallation was long delayed. Half-way through 
1436, not long before Jonas arrived, there had 
been installed as metropolitan of Russia a certain 
Greek named Isidore, known for his attempt to 
introduce the Union of Florence into the Russian 


Church. Jonas was promised the succession to 
the metropolitan see only after the doatli of Isidore. 
Isidore, on his return from the Council of Florence, 
met with a most hostile recentioii in Moscow in 
1441, and in the same year lied to Romo. But, 
even after this, Jonas remained only a bishop and 
was not enthroned metropolitan till 1448. 

The enthronement of Jonas as iiK^tnmolitaii iit 
tho wish of the grand prince Vasili Vasilievicli 
(1425-62) was performed at Moscow by a syiuul of 
Russian bishops. This event was of great import- 
ance as a long step on the road to the Ric ^ian 
Church’s gaining complete independence of the 
atriarch of Coiistantinojile. From the time of 
onas and his .successor Theodosius (1461-64) the 
Russian metropolitan province was entirely in- 
dependent, hut even after this it did not break olf 
its connexion with its Mother-Church of (ireece. 
When, in 1453, Constantinople was taken by the 
Turks, Jonas comforted the patriarch Genn-adiiis 
by sending him presents, and asked for his blessing. 
It was at this time that tho Russian Clmrcli is 
reckoned to have received the right of appointing 
its metropolitan indeiiendently of the Constantino- 
poll tan patriarch. 

The final partition of tho Church into two 
provinces took place in the time of Jonas. Isidore, 
who had Hed to Rome, would not give up his pre- 
tensions to the Russian Cliundi and wished to take 
away from .lonas at least the soutli-wcstern dioeese« 
which were under the rule of the Polish king 
Kazimir (1440-92), a zealous Catholic. H is atlcmnts 
were not suceessful, it is true ; hut through his 
inlliicuce the Coiislantiiiopolitaii patriarch, Gregory 
Mammas, who had he.en deprived of his see for Ins 
Latin tendencies and wa.s living in Rome, in 1458 
consecrated as the metropolitan of Lithuania a 
pupil of Isidore, by name Gregory (1 1472). After 
this the council of Russian hisliops held in Moscow 
in 1459 acknowledged tlie linal division of the 
KuHsian Church in& two provinces — Moscow and 
Kiev. 

3. From the division into two provinces to the 
establishment of the Holy Synod (1461 -ipi).— (o) 

The jtromiai uf Moscow , — In the niidille ol tlie 15Ui 
cent. Russia was divided into two political aggrega- 
tions— the eastern, undi3r the rule of tlie Moscow 
autocrats, and the western, under tho Tiithuaiio- 
Polish government. 

The Moscow province, under the protection of 
an Orthodox government, advanced both spiritually 
and in externals. With regard to spiritual things, 
it successfully overcame tlio heresy of the Jiulaizers 
which trouhlcil it during the latter Iialf of the 15th 
cent., ami in the IGth cent, took up the important 
(4isk of corre(ding various ahii.ses whicli hn<I croj*l 
into the divine service and into Church life as a 
whole. Externally it coiilinned to extend its 
boundaries and to adorn itself with outward mag- 
niticence, and at the end of the IGtli cent, it rose 
to Mio dignity of an indci>endent patriarcliate. 

The Judaizing heresy, besides its bad conse- 
queiicea, had its g<Kid side. The struggle with the 
heresy raised various questions as to the abuses at 
that time rife in the Church and o<‘ca8ioiied attempts 
to remove them. These abuses dated from early 
times, liuing due to insutlicient (3<lucation, hut they 
hatl greatly increased owing to the disorders 0 / the 
feudal period and the weight of the Mongol yoke. 
Side by side with Mieir Christian rites the early 
Russians had retained various pagan usages: 
together with the holy liooks they used to rea<l 
sundry ‘rejected’ books full of ajioeryphal storich 
and supi3rsl i lions ; many of them visited wizards 
for divination and took part in pagan festivals ; 
the carelessness and ignorance of scrilics lia<l intro- 
duced into the Scriptures and liturgical books 
many false readings and doubtful expressions with 
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ambiguous or oven heretical meanings; into the 
rites of the Church there had crept many innova- 
tions unknown to the Greek Church, such as the 
singing of * Alleluia’ twice (instead of thrice), the 
circulation of processions ‘ with the sun’ (from east 
to west), and tlie use of only two fingers in making 
the sign of the Cross. The rectification of these 
abuses had long been aimed at by the metropolitans 
Uilarion, Cyril III., Peter, Alexis, Jonas, and 
others. For the same purpose, at the beginning of 
the 16th cent., there was summoned to Moscow 
from the Vato|iedi monastery on Mount Athos 
Maximus the Greek (t 1556), a pious and learned 
monk, who worked hard on the translation of the 
Holy Scriptures from Greek into Slavic and tlie 
correction of the Russian liturgical Isjoks. I^ater, 
in 1551, there was summoned to Moscow the so- 
called Stoglav (‘Hundred Chapter*) Council, and 
from its time care was devoted to the setting right 
of various faults in the religious and ecclesiastical 
life of Russian society, not only of individuals, but 
of the whole Church. An event of great import- 
ance for this jieriod was the foundation by Sergius 
(t 1391) of the Trinity monastery (Troitse-Sergieva 
Lavra) near Moscow. This had the same signi- 
ficance for N. Russia as the Pechera at Kiev hod 
for the South. The other chief monasteries of the 
time were Solovetsk, Volokolamsk, and that on 
the river Sora; those were the refuges of asceti- 
cism and of pio^ and the nurseries of Christian 
education for all Russia. The Russian monasticism 
of the time showed two special tendencies — one 

J iractical and political, under the headship of 
^oseph of Volok (t 1515), who defended the holding 
of landed property bv monasteries; tlie other 
critical and ascetic, led oy Nilua Soraki (t 1508) —so 
called after the cell which he founded on the river 
Sora— who refused all communion with the w’orld. 
The contest between these two points of view kept 
cropping up in connexion with all sorts of questions 
and found its way into all departments of the 
Church and community. After various discussions 
the former school triumphed, and in 1503 it was 
actually approved by a synod at Moscow. In 1480 
the grand prince Ivan HI. Vasilicvich (1462-1505) 
tlirew olf the Tatar yoke; more and more of the 
Russian land was united under the power of the 
Moscow princes, and in 1547 they as-sumed the title 
<»f tsar. All tills combined to strengthen their 
power not only in civil but also in ecclesiastical 
affairs. In their use of this power some of the 
Moscow tsars, especially Ivan iv. Vasilievich (the 
Terrible, 1633- 84), reached the limits of despotism. 
In the second half of the 16th cent, the Muscovite 
State entered upon an aggressive movement to- 
wards the east and subdued the kingdoms of Kazan 
(1552) and Astrakhan (1556). These connuests had 
a most important effect upon the Church, as Ihey 
opened the way to the preaching of Christianity 
among the Miisalman and pagan trilies inhabiting 
those kingdoms. The most remarkable men pro- 
duced by the Church at this time were the metro- 
politan Macarius (1542-63), who compiled the 
famous Merifea, St. Philip (1566-69), who fearlessly 
rebuked Ivan tlie Terrible, and Guri (1555-63), the 
first archbisiiop of Kazan, who illumined that part 
of the country with the light of the Christian faith. 

Since the time of the metropolitan Jonas the 
Russian Church had in practice lived its own life, 
independently of the Greek patriarch; the only 
evidence of its tie with the Greek Church was the 
aid wliich it rendered to the Orthodox East when 
it was suffering under the rule of the Turks. The 
Russian metropolitan, however, continued to bo 
nominally dependent on the patriarch. At the 
end of the 16tn cent, even tliis seemed out of place, 
since Russia had become a mighty power, while 
the patriarch was a subject of the Turkish sultan. 


Tsar Theodore Ivanovich (1684-98) accordingly 
formed a desire to establish for Moscow a patri- 
archal see of its own. Jeremy ll. (1572-70, 1680- 
84, 1586-95), patriarch of Constantinople, who had 
come to Moscow in 1688, fulfilled Theodore Ivano- 
vich’s desire, and in January 1589 consecrated as 
patriarch the then metropolitan of Moscow, Job 
(1689-1606). Two years later (1691) the Eastern 
patriarchs sent Job an instrument of confirmation 
and gave him precedence next after the patriarch 
of Jerusalem. 

The establishinent of the patriarchate produced 
no essential changes in the rights of the ruling 
bishop of the Russian Church. The difference 
came merely to this, that, whereas he had long 
been governing his Church independently and 
enjoying within it rights identical with those of 
the ruling bishops of the Eastern Church, he was 
now put on a fevol with them in his title and 
hierarchic precedence. In his administrative 
entourage the patriarch einjiloyed more poniii and 
magnificence tlian before. 

The raising of tlie ruling bishop of the Church 
to the rank of patriarch was only in accordance 
with the Church’s dignity and magnificence. 
Unfortunately the tenure of the first two patriarchs 
coincided with a time of hard trials for the State. 
This prevented them from leading the Church 
along the normal road of gradual advance. On 
the other hand, the patriarchs at that time saved 
Muscovite Russia from what seemed to be in- 
evitable destruction. In 1598 Tsar Theodore 
Ivanovich died without issue. His death cut off' 
the ancient Russian dynasty of [irinccs and tsars 
of the house of Rurik, and there followed the so- 
called * Troubles.’ The ‘Troubles’ were specially 
rife after the appearance of the first pretender, 
pseudo- Demetrius i. (f 1606), who was a tool of 
the Poles, Jesuits, and Roman Catholic propa- 
ganda, and therefore ns serious a menace to the 
Orthodox Church as to the State ; he threatened 
both the political independence of Muscovite Russia 
and Orthodoxy. Laving accepted Homan CatlioU 
cism himself, pseudo- Demetrius energetically pre- 
pared, with the help of the Poles, to bring Russia 
over to Latinism. 

It was the patriarch Job who came forward in 
this anxious time as the champion of the indciien- 
deiice of the Russian State ami the inviolability of 
pristine Russian Orthodoxy. With fearless cour- 
age Job defied the usurper, whose partisans, when 
they took Moscow in 1605, unfrocked him and 
banished him to the Stnritski monastery, where 
he died in 1607. 

After a certain Ignatius, a Greek inclined to 
Roman Catholicism (1605-06, t 1640), had occuipied 
the patriarchal throne for a short time, Hermogenes 
(Gerinogen) became patriarch (1606-12). During 
the * Troublous Times ’ he stood fast for Orthodoxy 
and wiia an ‘unshakable pillar’ of Church and 
State. When, after the dojiosition of Vasili 
Ivanovich Shuyski (1006-10), a mission was sent 
to the Polish king Sigismund III. (1587-1632) to 
invite his son Wladyslaw to be tsar, Hermogenes 
insisted that in all negotiations concerning 
Wladyslaw the envoys should lay down as an in- 
dispensable condition that he should adopt the 
Orthodox faith. Hermogenes also took an active 
part in raising the so-called first land-levy (1610-11) 
to oppose the l^oles. For this some of the Moscow 
nobles, partisans of the Poles, shut him into a 
cold, damp cellar in the Chudov monastery (in the 
Moscow Kremlin) and he died of starvation. In 
1913, in view of his martyr-death and of the 
miraculous healings which had taken place through 
the intermediation of his prayers, Hermogenes 
was canonized by the Russian Church under the 
name of Ermogen. 
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The inviolability of Ortliodoxy and the indepen- 
dence of the State wore also championed by other 
representatives of the Church — metropolitans* 
bishops, and ordinary priests. The religious and 
patriotic achievements of the monasteries, especi- 
ally the Troitse-Sergieva Lavra, were also notable 
at this time. The latter was besieged for sixteen 
months from September 1608 by a Polish army of 
30,000 men. The defenders in this famous siege 
numbered in all only 2300, some of whom scarcely 
knew the use of arms. 

The first patriarch after the ‘ Troublous Times * 
was Philaret Nikitich (1619-33), the father of the 
newly elected tsar Michael Feodorovich (1613-46). 
It Avas during his tenure of the patriarchate that 
the patriarchal power attained its highest develop- 
ment. The patriarch now shared with his son the 
title of ‘Great Lord’ {Gosudar), All acts of the 
supreme power ran in the name of both ‘Great 
liords ’ ; to both reports were addressed ; to both 
foreign ambassadors were accredited. The Church 
attained complete independence inita afiaira. Under 
I'hilaret the ecclesiastical courts had respect for 
no persons, however mighty. In 1625 the patri- 
arch obtained from the tsar the grant of a charter 
under wdiich all the clergy of his diocese, the 
monasteries and churches, with their servants and 
peasants, were placed under the civil jurisdiction 
of the patriarch. At the same time the jiatriarch 
arrayed himself in imperial state and thereby 
added majesty to his office. Philaret also devoted 
no little attention to the organization of the 
Church. 

After Philaret the patriarchal throne w’as «>ccu- 
pie<l by Joasaph l. (1634-40) and Joseph (1642-52). 
Under them the patriarchal power noticeably 
weakened, but under the patriarch Nicon (1652-GG) 
it slione forth once more in all its brilliance 
and dignity. Unbounded friendship united Tsar 
Alexis Milthailovicli (1645-70) and the patriarch 
Nicon through almost all (he time that the latter 
ruled the (-liurch. Without the patriarch no 
political tlccision was made ; during the tsar’s 
absence from Moscow at the Polish wars (1664 -55) 
the patriarcli t<Jok personal <lirection of all the 
affairs of the State. Put the high position to 
w'hich Nicon had attained and certain iieculiarities 
of his character brought about the formation of a 
strong party opjKJsed to him, consisting of nobles 
and many others, mostly persons attached to old 
ways. The numerous mistakes in the Kussian 
liturgical books and the various abuses in ritual 
had already been clearly pointed out by Maximus 
the Greek, and also by the Stoglav Coumdl. All 
admitted the necessity for correction, and through- 
out the wijole })eriod, from the Stoglav Council to 
Nicon, there had l^en a series of attempt-s at 
emendation — with little success, iiiasnmch as the 
actual metlio<l of emendation had been faulty. 
The correction had l>een carrier .it according to 
old Kussian texts, themselves erroneous, and 
rarely by comparison with the Greek originals. 
Under Nicon the correction of the books was 
carried out by experts woiklng with Greek and 
Slavic MSS, and constituted an ci)Ocli in the 
liistory of the regulation of Church order in Kussia. 
Later times h.ad little loft t<i do in the way of 
emending either the text of the service-books or 
the ritual ordering of the serviccjs. But this great 
historic achievement of Nicon aroused the bitter 
iiatred of his contempejraries. Consequently, 
when in 1658 a difference arose between Nicon and 
Tsar Alexis Mikhailovich, ho left the patriarchal 
throne and retired to the Monastery of the Resur- 
rection. Meanwhile the movement against Nicon^s 
innovations spread and embraced many people in 
all ranks of society— from peasants to influential 
noblewomen. To restrain false teachers and to 


S revent the further spread of false teaching, Alexis 
likhailovioli summoned in 1666 the so-called 
‘Groat Council’ (1666-67) of Russian bishops with 
the participation of the patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Antioch. This Council began by considering 
tlie case of the patriarch Nicon, and, after examin- 
ing various charges against him, condemned him 
and deprived him of the patriarchate. Neverthe- 
less, when Nicon died in 1681, Alexis Mikhailovich 
ordered him to be buried with patriarchal rites, 
and within a year an instrument was received 
from the Eastern patriarchs freeing him from 
the Council’s condemnation and restoring him 
to the rank of patriarch. The Council went on to 
examine the corrections made in the sorvice-lH)oks 
and ritual during Nioon’s patriarchate, entirely 
approved them, and condemned their chief oppo- 
nents, certain of whom made public repentance and 
received absolution, while tne unrepentant were 
anathematized and banished to distant exile. Tlio 
chief schismatic teachers. Avvakuni, Lazar, and 
Theodore, were later, in 1681, burnt upon a ]>yro. 
8o appeared in the Russian Church the schism of 
the Old Believers, who subsequently divided into 
two sects, the Popov tsy (with priests) and the 
Bezpopovtsy (priestlcss), and these again split into 
a large number of sects and schools. Taking its 
rise from adherence to the letter of the Cliunth 
servicft-l)Ook ami from faith in the saving power of 
the rite in itself without any understanding of its 
sense and meaning, the schism is in its essence 
faith in ritual, jealously guarding from changes 
and corrections all that is ‘ancient’ in the Church 
books and rites. Of the particular points upon 
whicli the tenets of the Old Believers ditl’er from 
those of tho Orthodox the most important are : 
(1) services must be conducted according to the old 
liooks imblished before the time of Nicon ; (2) the 
eighth article of tho Creed must read : ‘ And in 
the Holy Ghost the true Lord and Giver of Life’ ; 
(3) ‘Alleluia’ must be said twice and not thrice; 
(4) Church processions must go with tho sun, not 
against it ; (6) the sign of the cross must bo made 
with two, not three, fingers; (6) the only cross to 
be honoured is the eight-pointed (i,e, the Russian 
cross, in w hich the title and the slanting foot-rest 
have become extra cross pieces) ; (7) the name of 
JcHUS Christ must he written and pronounced Isus^ 
ami not Hsus ; (8) the lit urgy must be celebrated 
with seven prosj)lior.'ifi insteacf of five. 

After its condemnation by tho Church the 
schism at once began to be persecuted by the 
ecclesiastical and civil governments and took up a 
liostilo position towards both Church and State. 
H idling from persecution, the Old Believers filled 
all the forests of inner Kassia with their secret 
cells. The spread of the sect w'as still further 
helped by the strict measures taken against it. 
Only in 1905 <li(l the sectaries gain the right to 
religious freedom.^ 

(A) The metropolitan province of Kiev . — Whilst 
the province of Moscow enjoyed political indei)en- 
dence, tho province of Kiev was under the oppres- 
sion of a Romiiii Catholic pow'er. 

The Polish-Lithuanian Government foiiml it 
inconvenient that its orthodox subjects should 
gravitate tow’ards Moscow, which haa become tho 
special centre of political life in N. Russia; and, 
even liefore it haa become Roman Catliolic, it had 
striven energetically towards an occlesiastical 
separation from Moscow. But from the time of 
the grand prince Yagello (1377-’1386-14.34), during 
wiiieli Litriuania and Poland had been unitea 
umler a Roman Catholic Government (1386), the 
position of Orthodoxy in those parts l>ecame yet 
more disadvantageous. In spite of tho fact that 
the greater part of the Lithuanian principality 

1 Cf. art. SrcTS (UusHiun). 
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consisted of lands inhabited by Orthodox Hussians, 
and that all the notables of the Russian re^ons held 
to the Orthodox confession, Yagello made several 
attempts to spread Roman Catholicism in Lithu- 
ania. These attempts completely failed, and even 
led to Lithuania’s absolutely breaking away from 
Poland under a separate prince, Vitovt (1392-1430) ; 
nevertheless they wont on with more or less energy 
according to circumstances. The prudent Vitovt, 
understanding how predominantly important the 
Orthodox population was for the Lithuanian State, 
did not persecute it, but directed all his ellbrts 
towards cutting off the Orthodox Church in 
Lithuania from the province of Moscow — a project 
realized in 1469 under Yagello’s son, Kazimir 
(1440-92). The .separation of S.W. Russia from 
tlio power of the metropolitans of Moscow was a 
deliiiite step towards the ostablisliment of religious 
union between the divers confessions of the 
Litliuanian population. After this separation the 
Orthodox Cliurch in the Polish-Lithuaniari State 
found itself in a most dangerous position —isolated, 
deprived of all outside support, face to face with 
strong Catholicism. Kazimir’s successor, Alex- 
ander, Prince of Lithuania and king of Poland 
(1492-16()6), under the inHuence of the Catholic 
clergy, oppressed the Orthodox in every way. 
But the persecution cost Lithuania very dear. 
Many notable Orthodox faniilie.s and oven whole 
towns began to go over and become subject 
to M0.SC0W. Alexander’s succes.sor, Sigismuncl 
(1606-48), treated the Orthodox with more toler- 
ance. Profiting by this, the Orthodox bishops of 
Lithuania held a council at Vilna in 1609, at 
which were promulgated certain canons, intende<i 
to restrict arbitrary lay interference in the affairs 
of the Church. The next king, Sigismund ii. 
(1548-72), under the influence of a Protestant 
chancellor of Lithuania, Nicola.s Rudziwill (11688), 
also refrained from persecuting the Orthodox for 
tlieir faith; but, being in need of money, he 
plundered the Orthodox churches and imposed 
excessive taxes upon the people. Under this king 
also the first forerunners of new mi.sfortune 8 for 
the Orthodox Church appeared — the Union of 
Lublin (1569), which joined the two States of 
Lithuania and Poland, the coming of the Jesuits, 
and, soon after, the ecclesiastical Union of Brest 
(1696). 

In spite of ilie wiles of the Jesuits and the 
pressure of the Roman Catholic Government, the 
Orthodox Church in its own districts of Poland and 
Litiiuania held fast to its creed. In the struggle 
with its foes it was actively supported by tne 
Kastern patriarchs, by the best representatives of 
KuH.Mian society of the time, and by the Orthodox 
Church broUierhoods. The patriarchs, either in 
person or through their exarciis, righted abuses in 
the Church, appointed metropolitans and bishops, 
and blessed and encouraged the champions of 
Ortliwloxy. The best representatives of Russian 
society, such as Princes Andrew Kurbski (t 1583) 
and Constantino Ostrozhski (t 1608), and the 
Orthodox brotherhoods, especi^ly those of Lem- 
berg and Vilna, took part in electing the clergy, 
looked after Church courts and government, helped 
tlie clergy to root out disorders in the Church, 
defended its interests with the Government, set 
up schools, printing-presses, and almshouses, and 
collected funds for the maintenance of the churches 
ami clergy. Unfortunately these activities, ad- 
vantageous though they were to the Church, found 
no favour with certain of the Orthodox bislums, as 
they eimroaclied upon their independence. Hence 
ensued frequent collisions between the bishops and 
the representative laymen, and these the JesulLs 
were quick to use for their own ends. At their 
instigation in 1591 certain of the south-western 


bishops secretly laid a petition before King 8 igis- 
mund III., asking that the South-Western Church 
.should become subject to the papal see as a Uniate 
Church. Next, in 1695, Bishops Cyril Terlecki 
(t 1607) and Hypatius Pociej (t 1613) set out for 
Rome, where Pope Clement VIII. (1502-1605) met 
them with great joy, and with solemn ceremony 
declared the Union of the South-Western Russian 
Clmrch with the Roman Cliurch. In 1596 there 
was held at Brest-Litovsk a oouncil of local bishops 
to wliich the natriarch of Constantinople sent 
exRichs, Niceplioms (f 1596) and then Cyril 
Lucaris, afterwards patriarch (1612-38, with in- 
terruptions). Ti.i pur pose was to promulgate the 
completion of the Union, but strong opposition to 
it arose among the Orthodox, ftom the very 
beginning the council was divided. The Orthodox, 
as they had no church at tiieir command, met in a 
private house. They excommunicated both the 
metropolitan Michael Rahoza (t 1599) and the 
bishops who had joiiieii the Union. The Uniates 
answered in like manner, and afterwards executed 
a deed of submission to Rome. 80 the Union wa.s 
introducetl into S.W. Russia. The bishops who 
had remained faithful to Orthodoxy were deprived 
of their sees ; the priest^ were driven out 01 their 
parishes ; the brotliei hoods were declared assemblies 
of insurgents; townsmen were restricted in the 
exercise of trade and handicraft; peasants were 
oppressed with services to their lords and other 
dues; the churches were leased to Jens. *The 
effect of those restrirtions was to lessen the number 
of Ortliodox bishops, and the Orthodox were com- 
pelled willy-nilly to liave recourse to Uniate priest.s 
for the performance of occasional ottices. But the 
Uniates themselves were in no better case. They 
were looked down upon by both Roman Catholics 
and Ortliodox. 80 matters stood umler r’igismund 
HI. Ilia su<'(ressor, W ladyslaw IV. ( 1 632-48), though 
well disposed to the Ortliodox, could not hel]) them, 
as he hail not the power to make headway against 
the turbulence of tlm nol»les and the fanaticism of 
the Roman Catholic clergy. 

When it became clear that the State of Poland 
and Lithuania either would not or could not satisfy 
the iuat aspirations of its Oidiodox iiopulations, 
the uefence of their interests was taken up by the 
Cossacks of that region. One after another came 
Cossack insurrections. I’lui.se were unsucce.sHful 
and merely served os new excuses for persecuting 
theOrthooox ; but their failure made the champions 
of Orthodoxy turn to Moscow for defence. In 1654 
Little Russia, under the hetman Bohdan Khmel- 
nitsky (t 1651), joinetl th-> Mu.scovito i>ower. In 
1667 tlie patriarcli Joachim (t 1690) appointed 
Prince Gideon Chetvertinsky (f 1690) metropolitan 
of Kiev, and in 1687 the patriarch of Constantinojde, 
in conjunction with the other patriarchs, recognizeil 
the metropolitan of Kiev as under the patriarch of 
Moscow. From that time the metropolitans of 
Kiev became dependent on the All-Ru.ssian patri- 
arch, and accordingly the W. Russian Church, torn 
away by Vitovt from alliance with Moscow, was 
once more united to the All-Kussiaii Churcli. But 
the i^sition of the Orthodox w ho w’cre left in the 
districts of Poland-Litliuania was, as before, ex- 
ceedingly wretched. Suffering under the yoke of 
Roman Catholicism, they tenoiwl to join either the 
Uniates or the Roman Catholics, and it was only 
later, when Russian influence was firmly established 
in those parts, that they began to return to the 
bosom of the Orthodox Church. 

Among the men who were most active in pro- 
moting Orthodoxy and religious instruction in the 
S.W. province mention should be mntle of the 
metropolitan Peter Mohila (1633-46), who rendered 
great services to the Orthodox Church. He cham- 
pion^ both Orthodox persons and the rights of 
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Church iuBtitutions many limes Iwjjorc 'ho 
Lithuanian Ooverninont; he IalM)uuHl for i.h' 
Btoration of monument! of ecelc.tuistiv'Jil 
richly adorned the Pechera Lavra, ami * .«‘d 

from almost complete ruin Uie caiiied'O- '1 St. 
Sophia at Kiev and other ch’.<rt.h<.ss n co -**. from 
the hands of tJie Uniates. lie also w,cte and 
published works in defence wf O’ iliod^y; , -orrech 
the service* b(x>k8, and to spvi' »v^ edm aii'iu 

in the Orthodo.x Clmrch. His .noit import .•/.t, 
educational work was his romodeliiiij/ of the i aTicnl 
Academy at Kuw(on (he model oi ft Jesuit ‘^'olleoo) 
and his nnprovement of the iujlrnction in it. 
From that time dates a specia) rhcologh-J tetidrnry 
in the Kiev Academy, tlie mark of whith was tlic 
influence of Kuman Catholicis»ii and ilm Scholoslic 
philosophy. 

4. From the foundation of the ffoly Synod to 
ttc present time (1721 -1917). -Amoiif^ the most 
important icf<»rms <iuc to Fctcr tlie (Ircat (1682- 
1725), the tiansforoicr ot Kussis, is the change in 
the Hupremc a^lmlnist rat.ion of ihc Cliureh. in his 
task of orgaiii/iiig the life of the Stale and the 
community upon m^w’ jh in(!i|)les, Peter the Croat 
made straight for his aim without hAI ing anything 
stand in his nay. The administrative orgaiii/a* 
tion of ecclcsia'^tical life, as it had existed up to 
his time, lie regarded as (uoducing eonditions un* 
favourable to his traiiKformal.ions. On the one 
hand, he recognized that tlio Chiin h and its clergy 
had a great influence on every part of tlie people s 
life ; on tlie otlier IuitkI, iir: saw that among the 
clergy liis reforms met v.ith little sympathy. 
Starting from those piemissi s, he came to tlio con- 
clusion that, to sec, live siKiccss, he must cliango the 
foi iu of the sujueim' administral ion of the Church 
and for the rule of »m man substitute tliat of a 
‘college,’ or 1-o. vl. vVocordingly, when in 1700 
the patriarch Ad.'i.iu (1600-1700) died, Peter re* 
frained from nominal i;;g a successor to him and 
assigned his dntu to the metropolitan of llyazan, 
Stephen Vavorski C 1722), wdlh the title of for u/n 
icnens of tlio ] uiriarchal see. J’his manner of 
administering 'lie (Jiurch continued until 1721, 
when the occlct iasticul administration came up for 
reform. In i718 Peter tlic Great had promulgated 
an edict for Mie foundation of a ‘ ( lerical (spiritual) 
college,’ and entrusted to 'riieophan Prokopovich, 
bishop of Pskov ( f- J736), tho w. ’ k of drawing up 
a scheme for its governance, the • /-caljod Ch'riral 
liegnhttiom {i)ukln)niy icrgldnicr ' . In J72U the 
lltg^dativPS w’cre ready, and in J iv-' tho Clerical 
College itself was sol. “ only < oened indcr the name 
of the ‘Most Holy (lovernitig Synod.’ In 1723 the 
Kastern jiatriarclis sent a ileed of cu ■; rmati<»n to 
the synod, ami in it they named it tln ir ‘ Hrother 
in ('lirist ' and allowed it the riglits and authority 
of a patriarch. 

By the Clrrirrd KegnUttlnm the synod took its 
pla»:e in the general system of higher administra- 
tion ; its members took an on-tli of allegiance to 
tlio emperor and bound themselves to observe all 
tlie interests of tho State. The synod was at first 
composed as follows ; Stephen Vavorski; two vice- 
presidents, ThcodtKsius Vanovski (archbishop of 
Novgoro<l, deprived of his see in 1725) and Thcophan 
Prokopovich ; four councillors ; and four assessors. 
Besides the representatives of the siii>erior clergy 
there were representatives of the monasteries and 
of the secular clergy. In its rights it was held 
equal to the senate and in the same manner was 
directly subject to tho emperor, represented in the 
synod by the chief procurator {Ober-Frocuror), a 
layman, who watched the progress of business, 
and held np unsatisfactory decisions, reporting 
ui»on them to tlio emperor. The synod was given 
the right to promulgate new laws touching the 
Orthodox Church and its members. It was also 


duty i 1 to the purity of the faith and the 
duo M I'l/t.^j.tioj: of public uorsliip, to root out 
snpovslition, llcrc^if;s, and schisms, to test reports 
as to .*<ainis (whom it was proposed to canonize), to 

..ify Mtiraciilous ikons and relics, to examine 
h iok.-, «ni icliginus .subjects, to survey the building 
of chuichcs and monasteries, and to care for the 
•.cligiou'i •‘dneation of the people and the material 
sn]iport of the churchos. The composition of the 
oviiod, its rights and duties, as lain down in the 
Ch'f irut JlcgulationSf have remained in the main 
iim hangiiil up to the time of writing. 

After the reign of Peter tho position of the 
Pussian Church throughout tlic 18th cent, was 
very difllcult, e.specially during the reign of the 
empress Anna Ioannovna (1730-41), wlien great 
iiiflnence over Ifussia was gained by the (iermans. 
finder Catherine II. (1762-96) a secular i /at ion of 
t'liurcli property took place (1764). It was oj»po.sed 
by Arseniu.s Matsecvich, metropolitan of Hostov, 
who dif‘d in the fortress of Revel (1772). At the 
beginning of the 19th cent., under Alexamlcr I. 
(1801-23), a mystic movement spread in Russia 
and wa.s HUpjiortcd by tho procurator of tho Holy 
Synod, Prince Golitsyn (t 1843). Umbu- the influ- 
ence of this movement the Rus.sian Bible Society 
^^a.s founded in 1812, But by tlic end of Alex- 
andcris reign the mystic tendency gave place to a 
reaction. 

Tlio most important facts of the svnod i)erio<l in 
the history of the Ru.ssian (’hurch have been liie 
establishment of clerical and jiarisli .school.^, tlie 
foundation of missions and of the Kdinoverio (‘ One 
Faith,* a compromise t<i bring back the Old 
Believers), the reconciliation of the Uniates, the 
restoration of tho activity of (’hurcli brot herlioo<ls, 
and the foundation of chiircli ami I'niish wardeii- 
sliijis {popcchitchtvn). The necessity of educating 
tluMtlergy became evident from the lime of Peter 
the Great’s reforms. In his need of enlightened 
bishops Peter first of all directed his attention to 
the Mo.scow Acadtjmy, which hail formerly been 
the only source of clerical eduentiiui for the north 
of Ru.s.sia, and reorganized it after the pat tern ol 
the Kiev Academy, giving it a Latin instead of its 
former Gra'co-Slavic tendency. He also improved 
tlie financial position of the Kiev Academy. Next 
he required the bishops to establish, in eonnexion 
with their secs, clerical schools with primary and 
secondary courses, also organized with a i.ntiii 
tendency. On tlicse line.s clerical schools were 
established all through tho 18th cent., Hiidorgaiiizeii 
after the pattern of the S. Russian schools; and, 
in spite ol lack of funds, they increased in nmiilier. 
At the end of the eentnry there were in Russia 
tliree clerical acndemieB (Kiev, Moscow, and Petro- 
giad), 36 scmiTiuriys, and 115 cleri«‘nl .schools. 
From thcHo tlieie went fortli a smcesHioji of 
reinarkable Idshops, ecclesiastics, ami writers. In 
l.SbS at the ooinmnnd of Ale.xandcr I. the clerical 
e<lucational in.stitutions were recast ami divided 
into four graile.s: (1) academio.s for IiiljIot educa- 
tion ; (‘2) seminaries (one in each diocese) for 
secondary education ; (3) district scliools ; and (1) 
pari.sli schools for primary education, opened in 
towns and villages. In 1814 new regiilati<jns for 
the clerical schools 'were promulgated, according to 
which they 'wero organized as schools for the clerical 
caste, with courses of general ami of sjiocialized 
instruction. In 1867-69 and in 1884 the regulations 
underwent certain changes dictated by experience; 
these were directed towards improving the material 
po.sition and regularizing the organization of the 
schools. At present these institurions are governed 
]»y the educational commit lee of the Hoi}’ Synod, 
established in 1867. Since 1843 schools have been 
opened for girls of tho clerical caste. In 1884 a 
scheme for miurch schools in parishes was started, 
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for the education of the people in the Orthodox 
faith. These are divided into primary schools (for 
reading and writing, one-class and two-class schools, 
and Sunday schools), which give elementary in- 
struction, and teachers’ schools (secondary and 
training schools), which train teachers for the 
primary schools. These are all governed by the 
school council of the Holy Synod, established in 
1885. 

Until the 18th cent, the missionary activity of 
the (Jhurch corresponded closely with the expansion 
of the State. Its central and northern provinces 
had been illumined by the light of Christ’s faith in 
the first centuries after the formation of the State ; 
into its distant provinces — into the regions of the 
Caucasus and Siberia — Christianity penetrated 
later. Before the time of Peter the Great mission- 
ary activity lacked adequate financial support and 
had no regular organization. Consequently it 
could not have any very great success. On the 
non- Russian fringes of the Russian State the 
numl>er of Christians was insignificant compared 
with that of the Muhammadans aiul pagans. But 
since Peter’s time the spread of the gospel among 
the tribes has been more rapid. Peter himself, 
though he believed in toleration, supplied funds 
for tlio support of missionaries and encouragetl 
converts by various tuvil privileges. Missionary 
work was promotc<l by the empresses Elisabeth 
(1741-61) and (Catherine IL, and ny the succeeding 
emperors. The work of spreading Chri.stianify 
among the non -Russian trines was specially ad- 
vanced in the 18th cent, by Tychon, metroiKilitan 
of Kazan (f 1724), Philotheus Lcshchinski, metro- 
politan of Tobolsk (t 1727), St. Innocent, bishop of 
Irkutsk (t 1731), and in the 19th cent, by Macarius 
Glukharev (f 1847) and Innocent Veniaminov 
(t 1879). Since 1870 this work has been the caro of 
the Orthodox Missionary Society, which manages 
nine Siberian missions. In 1913 was founded a 
mission (souncil of the Holy Synod, to act as the 
central authority for the missionary activity of 
the Church. "fhe Clerical Academy at Kazan 
opened n separate department in 1854 for the 
special preparation of missionaries. From Silwria 
the preaching of tlie gospel made its way to (Miimi 
and Ja])an. In Japan the work of the mission 
was established on firm foundations by the labours 
of Nicolas, the remarkable archbishop of Japan 
(t 1912). There is also an Orthodox Russian mission 
in N. Amcri<*a. 

The Edinoverie (‘ One Faith ’) was established in 
the Church in order to combat the schism. It first 
began in 1783, when certain schismatics living 
about Starodub in the government of Chernigov 
.sent a petition te the synod expressing their readi- 
ness to join the Orthodox Russian Church on the 
following conditions : (1) that the .synod should 
raise the curse laid by the * Great Synod ’ of Moscow 
(1667) upon the use of two fingers in the sign of 
the cross and upon the other scliismatic customs ; 

(2) that tho synod .should give them a bishop who 
should consecrate priests after the ancient rite ; 

(3) that both this bishop and the priests should 
celebrate the services according to the old books ; 

(4) that the synod should grant them some holy oil 
\niyro) ; (5) that they should not be forced to 
shave their beards or wear European clothes. Tlie 
desires expressed by the schismatics were recog- 
nized by the synod as permissiblo, except the as- 
signing to them of a special bishop. In 1800 the 
.schismatics who entered into communion with the 
Orthodox Church on tho above conditions received 
the name of Edinovertsy. 

The reconciliation of the Uniates to the Orthodox 
( Jiurch began in the latter part of the 18th cent, 
and was completed only at the end of the 19th. 
After the establishment of the Union at the 


Council of Brest- Litovsk (1596) the po.sition of 
Orthodoxy in the west of Russia had become very 
difficult, and in coarse of time the Orthodox 
Russians were forced to join the Uniates and the 
Uniates to approximate more and more to the 
Roman (’atholics. By the middle of the 18tli 
cent, of the four Orthodox Ruasian dioce.ses in W. 
Russia only one — that of Mohilev, or White Russia 
— was left. During this period of stress the Ortho- 
dox Russians of the south-west found an active de- 
fender in George Konisski (f 1795), bishop of White 
Russia, who impelled the empress Catherine ll. to 
come forward as the protector of the Orthodox 
population of Poland, among whom a movement 
against the Union arose. Many of the Uniates 
returned to the bosom of the Orthodox Church. 
When tho three partitions of Poland had succes- 
sively taken place (1772, 1793, 1795), about two 
million Uniates, freed from Polish rule, returned 
to Orthodoxy (1794-96) and made up what is now 
the diocese of Minsk. A second mass movement 
of W. Rus.sian Uniates joining the Orthodox 
Church U>ok place in 1839 ; from that time tho 
only Uniates left were in the Lublin and Siedlce 
governments of Poland ; in 1875 tliese finally came 
over to Orthodoxy. 

The Orthodox Church brotherhoods, which ex- 
isted in ancient Russia, and afterwards, in the 16tli 
iind 16th centuries, were so specially important in 
S.W. Russia, had in the I8th cent, fallen into 
utter decay, and this continued till the middle of 
the 19th century. Only in 1864, when 'funda- 
mental rules for the est^iblishment of Orthodox 
Church brotherhoods’ were laid down, did they 
l>egin to 1)6 restored and to spread throuLdiout 
Russia. At the present time tivey exist in almo^t 
all dioceses. In the same year, in order to improve 
the organization of C’ljurcli life in each pari.sh, 
a new institution was establislied, that of church 
and parish wAnhnfiUipa (popcr/iitelsftHt), which now 
exist in connexion with most chuiTlies. 

In tho last two centuries, as in earlier times, the 
Russian Church has produced a line of witnesses 
to faith and piety, who have been numbered in the 
canon of the holv saints of God. Siicl) arc St. 
Theodosius, arclioishop of Chernigov (t 1096) ; 
Pitiriin, bishop of Taml>ov (t 1698) ; Mitrophan, 
bishop of Voronezh (t 1703) ; Demetrius, metro- 
)>oiiUin of Rostov (f 1709) ; Ioann Maximovich, 
metropolitan of Tobolsk (t 1715) ; fnnoeent, bishop 
of Irkutsk (t 1731) ; loasaph, bishop of Belgorod 
(tl754); Tychon, bishop of Voronezh (t 1783) ; 
Seraphim of Sarov (t 1833). In the sj)here.s of 
ecclesiastical activity and religious education 
during the 18th and 19th centuries distinguished 
names are: Stephen Yavorski, metropolitan of 
Ryazan (t 1722), the first president of the Holy 
Synod ; Them)han Prokopovich, archbishop of 
>»ovgoroil (t 1736) ; Plato Levshin, metropolitan of 
Moscow (t 1812) ; Eugene Bolkhovitinov, metro- 
noUtan of Kiev (t 1837) ; Innocent, archbishop of 
kherson (t 1807) ; Philaret Gumilevski, archbishop 
of Chernigov (t 1866) ; Philaret Drosdov, metro- 
politan of Moscow (t 1867) ; Macarius Bulgakov, 
metropolitan of Moscow (t 1882) ; Silvester, bishop 
of Kanev (1908). In religious education a high 
place belongs to B. Bolotov (t 1900), V. Klyu- 
chevaki (t 1911), E. Golubinski (f 1912), N. GluW 
kovski, and others. The political reform-s which 
took place in the Russian Empire in 1905 liad also 
their ellect upon Church life. The interests of the 
Grthodox Church were most nearly affected by 
the decree of religious tolerance issued in that 
year. By it subjects of the Russian Empire were 
granted tne right freely to go over from Orthodoxy 
to other confessions. As a result, under the influ- 
ence of Roman Catholic and Protestant propaganda, 
especially in the western provinces, there fell 
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away from the Orthodox Church several hundred 
thousand members. At the Harne time the question 
arose of the necessity of reforming the organiza- 
tion of the Russian Church and of summoning a 
council of the whole Church with that ^)urpose. 
In order to do the preliminary work, a special ‘ pre- 
conciliary department ’ {Prisutstvie) was appointed, 
afterwards changed into a ‘ preconciliary consulta- 
tion * {Sov£shcftdnie)t and is still continuing its 
labours, lii connexion with this consultation there 
must be mentioned ns a reform in the Church a 
command given by the emperor Nicolas II. in 1916 
to the etl'ect that, when the procurator of the 
synod reports to the emperor on affairs touching 
the internal organization of Church life and tho 
essence of I 'hurch government, tho reports should 
be made in the presence of the senior member of 
the Holy Synod in order that each point should be 
duly considered from the point of view of canon law. 

[It is too soon (Dec. 1917) to see what will be the 
effect of the Russian revolution upon the Church. 
There is little doubt that its special privileges will 
be taken away, and it will bo aisestablished. Also 
the Church and monastery lands will Imi taken 
by tho State and granted to peasants ; it is, how- 
ever, intended that cornpensanon be paid. 

A council of the whole Churcli held in Moscrv 
began on 3rd Sept. 1917. Elections had been held 
in tlune and July. All adults over 25 vears of age 
took part in these : each parish elect one priest 
and four laymen to the deanery sync , each 
deanery sent two priests and three laymen to the 
diot^esan convocation ; each dioc.ese sent two nests 
and three laymen to the council, making all. 
Metropolitans and bishops (04) sat ex officio. .lere 
were also nine representatives of the autocephalous 
churches of Japan, America, and Georgia (though 
the last is said to have thrown off its dependence 
on the Russian Church and refused oiiedience to 
the Russian exarch), sixteen from monasteries 
and academic bodies, ten from the Duma. Tho 
olfico of tho procurator of tho Holy Synod was 
abolished, but the synod was to be retained until 
the meeting of the Constituent Assembly of the 
Russian State. On 1st Nov. the council voted 
the revival of tho patriarchate, and Tychon was 
elected. (See 11. J. Eynes-Cliiitun, Evg. Ch. Rev. 
ix. [1918] 65.) E. H. Minns.] 

11. Statistics. — At the present time the 
Orthodox Russian Church reckons its members at 
100,000,000 (98,534,800, according to the procur- 
ator’s report for 1913), and in 1914 there wore 
converton to Orthodoxy 18,966 persons, whilst 
there fell away from Ortiiodoxy 10,638. 

At tho heacf of the Church stands the Most Holy 
Governing Synod, whose numbers vary from time 
to time between eight and ten metropolitans, arch- 
bishops, bishops, and proto-presbyters. The Church 
is divided into 64 dioceses, governed W bishops 
with the help of clerical consistories. The boun- 
daries of the dioceses mostly coincide with those 
of the governments or provinces. Besides these 
there are four inission-dioceses outside the empire 
—Aleutian Islands, Japan, Peking, an<l Urumia. 
Of the diocesans three bear the title of metropolitan 
(Petrograd, Moscow, and Kiev), one that of ex- 
arch (Georgia), the rest that of archbishop and 
bishop ; the holders of tho last two titles aro not 
constant in number, A special poirit in the organi- 
zation of the Georgian exarchate is the fact that 
to the exarch are sulK)rdinated three diocesan 
bisliops, so that he really has tho position of a 
metropolitan in the Russian Church. In the more 
extensive dioceses there are suffragan bishops 
{uicarii). In 1915 the Russian Church had 3 
metropolitans, 26 archbishops, 40 diocesan bishops, 
80 suffragans, and 20 retired bishops. 


In 1914 there were 64,174 churches (besides 
military chapels); of these 40,746 were parish 
churches; in a^Ulition there were 25,593 ciiapels 
and oratories. Parishes to the number of 19,718 
had wardenshipH {pojjechitelstva), with a total 
budget of 4,8^,468 rubles (£500,000). In tho 
different dioceses there were 711 brotherhoods. 
The churches possessed 110,307,793 rubles of 
capital ; the expenditure on various needs of tho 
Church was 40,438,134 rulJos ; contrib\itions made 
to the Church for charitable and educational objects 
amounted to 261,209 rnblcs. 

The secular clergy numbered 3246 arch-priests 
iprotoierSi), 47,859 pri(5.st8, 15,035 deacons, and 
40,489 psalm -singers. Tho staffs of tlie churches 
possessed a capital of 63,158,366 rubles. The 
clergy held 2,076,098 desyaUns (6,400,000 acres) of 
land, with a rental of 13,000,000 rubles. The funds 
for supporting the clergy consist of fees, rent of 
glebe, interest on invested capital, and an annual 
grant from the State amounting to 54,0tX>,000 
rubles, made to about 3(),0()() parishes to the extent 
of between 100 and 300 rubles to each. 

There were 650 men’s inona.steries and 476 
women’s, containing 11,845 monks, 9485 servitors, 
17,289 nuns, and 56,016 serving sisters. Institu- 
tions for clerical education were : for males, 4 
aca<lemies with 995 students ; 67 seminaries with 
22,734 students ; 185 schools with 29,419 scholars ; 
to* females, 11 schools of the clerical office wiMi 
. 177 girls, and 7‘2 diocesan schools with 28,671. 
There were Church parish schools, 37,528 elemen- 
tary with 2,079,891 scholars, and 418 teachers’ 
training schools with 23,720 st inlents. 

The clerical academies publish learned theo- 
logical monthlies; Khrist' Inakoe Chltuie (‘Chris- 
tian Reading’) at Petrograd since 1821; Praw- 
sldvny Sohesidnik (‘Orthodox Conversation’) at 
Kazan since 1866 ; Trudy Kievskou Dukhdvnoij 
Akad6mii (‘Transactions of the Kiev Clerical 
Academy’) since 1800; Rngoddvski VMnik 
(* Messenger of Theology ’) at tho Moscow Acadeiiiy 
in the Sergius Lavra since 1892. The following 
reviews should also be noted : DmhepoUznoe ChUnie 
(‘Edifying Reading’), Moscow, 1860 ff. ; Stnlunik 
(‘The Wanderer’), Petrograd, 186011.; Vera i 
Rdziim (‘Faith and Reason’), Kharkov, 188411. ; 
Russki Paldmnik (‘Russian Pilgrim’), Petrograd, 
1887 ir. The Holy Synod publishes tlio weekly 
Tserkdvnyya (‘ Church News’), 188811'., 

and a daily Prikhddski ZwfdA; (‘ Parish LoaOet ’), 
1914 ff. These have an official character, as have 
the various RparkhidV nyya VSdomosfi (‘ l)ioce.san 
News imblished in almost all the dioceses. 

Litkraturb. — A. Works in RvssfAlf.—\. History. —( l) 
deHRral. — E. Golubinski, Hal. of the lixanian Churchy 
Moscow, ltK)(H)4, 1. 1, 2, ii. 1, with hook of plates; Macarius, 
metropolitan of Moscow, Hint, of the limninn Church, 12 vola., 
Petrograd, 188.‘J-ldlO ; Philaret, archbishop of Chernigov, 
Hist, of the Itusaian Church, do. ISOI, period 1 -5, Germ. t-r. 

H. ItlumenUial, 2 pts., Frankfort, 1872 ; A. Dobroklonski, 
Guide to the Hist, qf the Russian Vhurch\ Uya/.an and Moscow, 
1889-93, ptH. 1-4; P. Malitski, Guide to the Hist, of the 
Russian Church^, Petrograd, 1KU8-1JM)2, pt s. 1-3; N. Znamen- 
ski, .SVAoof Guide to the Hist, of the Russian Churchi^, do. 1904 ; 

I. Chistovich, Sketch of the. Hist, of the West Russian Church, 
do. 1882-84, pts. 1-2 ; Most fluwhle Reports [Otchety] of the 
Procurator of the Holy Synod for the Vears tHSfl-iyVt, do. 
1837 1916: see, too, S. M. Solov’ev, Hist, of Russia from the. 
Earliest Times, 6 vols., Petrograd [1880J. 

(2) Special departments and Macarius, metro- 

poUtanof Moscow, Hist, of ChrisUanit y in Russia before Prince 
Vladimir Jsapostolos^, Pefrografl, 1808 ; V. Parkhomenko, The 
Brt/iuuing of Christianity in /fwxxirt, Poltava, 1913; E. 
Anichkov, Paaanism in Ancient Russia, Petrograd, 1914 ; 
V. Zavitnevich, St. Vladimir as a Statesman, Kiev, 1SK8; 
V. Kalinnikov, Metroju, titans and Hi shops utuUr St. Vladi- 
mir, do. 1888; V. Ryblnski, The Metropolitiral See of Kite 
from the Middle of the mh to the End of the Kith Century, do. 
1891; D. Sokolov, Hist, of the JJi vision of the Metropolitical 
Province of Russia, Petrograd, 19 (m) ; A. Yaiushevich, A 
Champion of Orthodoxy, Prime. K. N. Ostrnzhski (//,(. 
and Orthodox Russians under Lithuania in his Tim^ SmoleuKk, 
1897 ; V. Ikonnikov, Maximus the Greek ami his Time^, Kiev, 
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191fi ; T. Ivanov, The Church in the Truubloue Timet 0 / 
Rimia, Kkatorinoslav, 1900 ; P. Nevskl, BedeticuAieo-roliHeat 
Chartietert of the Trmihlous Timet in the I7th Century ^ 8«^ev 
PoaoMl, 1913 ; S. Golabev, Peter MohUa^ Melntpolitan of Kiee^ 
and hit Felloiv-labotirert, 2 vola, Kiev, 1888-98 ; T. Titov. The 
liiistian Orttwdm Church in the PolWi-Lithuanian State in 
the 17th~lSth Centuriet (IfJSh-J797\ 2 vole., do. 1006 ; 1. Maly- 
shevski, W. Rutsia, in ite Struaglefor Faith and Fationaliiyt 
retro^rod, 1897, pta. 1,2; N. Rapterev, The Pairiardi Nieon 
and tfte T»ar A lexis MikhdUotieh^ 2 vole., Seraiev Poead, 1009-12, 
Tin'. Patriarch Nicon ami hit Opponents in the Matter of emend- 
ing the Church Ritcs^, do. 1918, pt. 1, ‘ The Time of Patriarch 
Joseph ’ ; P. Smirnov, Joachim, Patriarch of Moscow, Moeoow, 
LS81 ; G. Skvortsov, The Patriarch Adrian : hit Life and 
Labours in connexion with the Condition of the Russian 
Church. im-17(H), Karan, 1913; T. Chetyrkin. Lives of the 
most Holy Patriarchs of Moscow and AU-RtiSSia (1689-1700), 
Putrojyrad, 1898; N. Pisarev, The Manner of Life of the 
Russian Patriarchs, Kazan, 1904 ; I. Shlyapkin, St. Dimitrius 
of Rtudiiv and his I'imes, JO/il-170!), Putroflrrad|18dl ; T. Barsov, 
The Holy Synod in its Past. do. 1806 ; S. Runkevich, Hist, 
of the Russian Church under the (government of the Holy 
Sl/}wd, do. 1900, i. * The Foundation and Original Organization 
of thu Holy Governing Svnod, 1721-1726'; I. Chlstovich, 
Theojihan Prokop6oich and his Times, do. 1867 ; P. Verkbovskl. 
Sketches of the. Hist, of the Russian Church in the 18th-19th 
Centuries, Warsaw, 1912, pt. i. ; T. Blagovidov. The Procura- 
tors of the Holy Synod in the ISth ana first Half of the tilth 
Century^, Kakan, 1900; A. Lopukhin, Hist, of the Chrietian 
Church in the 19th Century, Petrograd, 1908, ii. ‘The Orthodox 
East* ; S. Riinkevlch, The Russian Church in the 19th Century, 
do. 1901. 

(8) The Councils.— 1. Malyshevski, The Church Councils at 
Kiev, Kiev, 1S84, The Churen Councils held in Russia from the 
Introduction 0 / Christianity to the Reign of Ivan the Terrible, 
Petrogra<l, 1907; V. Bochkarev, The Stoglao and the Hist, of 
the Council of 1661, Vukhnov, 1006 ; P. Sharov, The Great 
Moscow Council of l6G^-tnr,7, Kiev, 1896; G. Vorob’ev, The 
Moscow Council of 1681-1689, Petrograd, 1886 ; N. Vlnogradski, 
The Church Council at Mos^w tn 1689, Smolensk, 1899 ; A. 
Pokrovski, The Councils of S.W. ilmsin, lHh-17th Centuries, 
Sergiev Posad, 1906. 

(4) The dioceses.— 1. Pokrovski, The Russian Dioceses in the 
16th- lUth Centuries: their Establishment, Area and Limits, 
2 vols., Kazan, 1897-1907 ; further details inK. Zdravotnyslov, 
Information eutoths Consistorial Archives and the Institutions 
for Eeeiesiastieal Archaeology in the Dioceses, Petrograd, 1008. 

(6) Ritual— P. Odintsov, The Order qf Public and Private 
Dtvhie Service in Ancient Russia to the 16th Century, Petro- 
gra<l, 1881 ; A. Droitrievski, Divine Service in the Russian 
Church in the 16th Century, Kazan, 1884, pt. L ; V. Prilutski. 
Private Divine Service in the Russian Church in the 16th and 
first Half of 17th Century, Kiev, 1912 ; K. Nikol'ski, Services 
of the Russian Church which were in the early printed Service 
Rooks, Petrograd, IbS.*), A Handbook for learning the Order of 
Divine Service in the Orthodox Church’!, do. 1907. 

Hagiography.— E. Golublnski, Hist, of the Canonization 
of Saints in the Russian Church, Mos(.;ow, 1008 • V. VasU’ev, 
Hi.d. of the Canonization of the Russian Saints, do. 1893; 
Archimandrite Leonid, Holy Russia, or’, an Account of all the 
Saints and Champions ^ Piety in Russia (up to the 13th Cent.), 
Petr<.)grad, 1801 ; N. Barsukov, Sources of Russian Hagio- 
graphy, do. 1882 ; M. Tolstoy, The Rook entitled a Descrip- 
tion of the Saints of Russia, Moscow, 1888. 

(7) Monasteries and monastioism.—L. Denisov, Ths Ortho- 

dox Monasteries of the Russian Empire, Moec'ow, 1008; 
V. Zverinski, Material for an Historioo-toyngraphical Investi- 
gation into the Orthodox Monasteries of the Russian Empire, 
Petrograd, lHlK)-97, i. - iii. ; P. Lebedintsev, 2'ke Pechira 
Monastery at Kiev, 1894 ; E. Golubinskl, Sergius of 

Riidonezh ami the Trinity Lavra he created, Moscow, 1909 ; 
S. Runkevich, The Lavra of St. Alexander Nevskit^t Petro- 
grad), 1716-1916, Petrograd, 1913; A. Khoynatskl, The Lavra 
of the Assumption at Pochde.v, Pochdev, 1897; P. Kazanski, 
ilist. of Orthodox Russian Mnnasticism from the Foundation 
of ths Peehfra House . . . to the Foundation of the 'I'rinity 
Lavra, M(«eow, iS.^'ifi. 

(8) Church airhitecture.—A. S. Uvarov, The Architecture of 
the^rst If’ ooden Churches in Russia, Moscow, 1876 ; A. Pavlinov, 
Hist, qf Russian Architecture, do. 1894; N. P. Kondakov 
and I. I. Tolstoy, Russian Antiquities in Mtmuments of Art, 
(f pts., Petrogrud, 1888-99, esi). pts. Iv.-vi. ; E. Golubinskl, 
ArchreoIogicallMaics to i. 2 of his Hitt, of the Russian Church, 
.Moscow, 1004 ; all important changes in Russian churches are 
sanctioned liy the Andueologlcal Commission in Petrograd and 
photographs apjwar in its Izvfstiya (‘ Bulletin '). 

(9) Rrotherhouds. — I. Flerov, The Orthodox Church Brother- 
hoods in S. W. Russia in the 16th and I7th Centuries, Petro- 
grad, 1867; M. Kramarenko, 7'he W. Russian Church 
Brotherhoods, Kiev, 1913; A. Pimkov, Church Brotherhoods: 
A Sketch of their Position at the Beginning of 1893, Petrograd, 
1893 ; Brotherhoods : A Sketch of the Hist, of the W. Russian 
Orthodox Brotherhoods, Sergieva Lavra, 1900. 

(10) Religions and clerical education.— K. Kharlampovich, 
The W. Russian Orthodox Schmls of the 16tk and early J7th 
Cent., and their Relations with ths Non-Orthodox, Kazan, 18P8 ; 
A. Arkhangel'ski, Religious Education and Relititnu Litera- 
ture in Russia under Peter the Great, do. 1883 ; P. Pekarskl, 
Science and Literature in Russia under Peter the Gnat, 2 vote., 
Petrograd, 1862 ; N. Znamenski, Clerical Sehoolt in Russia 
before the. Reform of 1308, Kazan. ; B. Tltlinov, Clerical 


Schools in Russia in the 19th Century, Vilua, 1008-09, pU. 1, 
2 ; K. D’vakonov, Clerical Schools during the Reign of the 
Emperor Ifieolns /., Sergiev Posad. 1907 ; I, Chlstovich, The 
ijeaisrs qf (Clerical Education in Russia, 1800-60, Petrograd, 
1884 ; for further details see Zdravomyslov, qp» eit., * Informa- 
tion as to Consistorial Archivea' 

(11) The ITniate question.— M. Koyalovich, Hist, of the 
Reunion of the W. Russian Uniates of former Times, PetitM^, 
1876; G. Shavel'ski, The Final Reunion with the (JrthodMS 
Church of the CTniates of the White Russian Dioaese (1863S9), 
do. 1910 ; I. ChistovicR TAs Fiftidh Anniversary (J86d-18H¥) 
of the Reunion of the W. Russian Uniates with the Orthodox 
Church, do. 1889. 

(12) The Schism (Raskdl), — Macarius, metropolitan of 
Moscow, Hist, of the Schism known by the Name qf Old 
Ritualism [Staroobryddehestvop, Petrognul, 1880; I. Strel'- 
bitski, Hist, of the Russian Schism known as •^roobryddehestvo, 
Odessa, 1898; K. Plotnikov, Hisf. qf ths Russian Schism 
known as Staroohryddehestvo, Potrtwnul, 1011 ; 1. Goring, The 
Schism and Sects of the Russian Church (1666-1897), tr. from 
Germ. T. Butkevich, do. 1903. 

(13) ^inoverie. — M. Chertsov, EduMohie during the 
Century of its Existence in the Russian Church, Petrograd, 
1900. 

(14) Seetaries.—T. Butkevich, A Survey of Russian Sects 
and their Fractions, Petrograd, 1916 ; K. Plotnikov, Hist, and 
Refutation qf Russian Sectaries, do. 1910-13, pts. 1, 2. 

(15) The Hierarchy. — Ambrose iOmatskiJ, Hist, (f the 
Hierarchy qf Russia, 6 vols., Moscow, 1807-16; J. Tolstoy, 
Lists of the Bishops [ArkhicrH] and Episcopal Sees of tne 
Hierarchy of All- Russia from the Time of the Establishment 
of the Holy Synod {17SI-1871), Petrograd, 1872; P. Stroev, 
Lists of the Hierarchs and Heads qf Monasteries in the Russian 
Church, do. 1877. 

ii. llsroRM. — E. Golubinskl, Reform qf the Life, of the 
Russian Church, Moscow, 190.3. 

iii. Statimticm. — 2’Ae Reports of the Procurators of the Holy 

Synod, (see above, A. 1. flj); I. Preobrazhenskl, Our 

Country's Church according to Statistical Data, ISkO-lSSfl, 
Petrograd, 1S>01. 

Iv. BiBLioaRAPifT.— Articlce on special points may be found in 
the Journals puhllshed by the clerital seminaries (see ahoveX 
For a detailed f)ihlIogrRphy see V. Ikonnikov, An Attempt at a 
Russian Historiography, Kiev, 1891-1908, 1. 1, 2, n. 1, 2, a 
standard work* bibliographies touching different Rus.sian 
Churchmen in E. Bolkhovitinov, Hist. Diet, of Writers of 
the Clerical Order in Russia'^, 2 vols., Petrograd, 1827-46; 
Philaret Gumllevski, A Survey qf Religious LUerature in 
Russia^, Petrograd, 1884 ; N. Nikolski, the Number of MSS 
in the Ancient Russian Libraries, tUh to 13th Cent., do. 1914 ; 

I. Shlyapkin, Hist, of Rimian Literatnr/i, do. 1916 ; see also 
the Orthodox Theclogieal EneyeUgmdia, ed. A. Lopukhin and 
N. Qlubokovski, 12 vols., do. 1900-11 ; The New Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary ot F. Brockhaus and I. Jefren, do. 1897 ff., atid the 
Russian Biographical Dictionary, published by the Russian 
Historical Society. 

B. WOHKS W OTHER LA8(WAaE6.—i.QKHmkh.—Bcs\dt:a the 
account of the Russian Chur<‘h (dven in books dealing with 
Russia os a whole (e.g., A. Leroy-Beanlieu, The Emvire of the 
Tsars and the Russians, Eng. tr., New York ann London. 
1893-90. vol. iii. [very complete], and D. Mackenzie Wallace, 
if UMva!*, 2 vols., Loudon, 1006), see the references to it in the 
general histories of Bu.Rsia (c.g., N. M. Karamzin ^ fl2 vols., 
Petrograd, 1818-29, French tr., 11 vols., Paris, 1810-26] ; 
Solov’ev [29 vols., Moscow, 1863-76]; P. I. Milyukov, 
Sketches of the Hist, of Russian Civilization (Qerra. tr. 2 vols., 
Leipzig, 1898-1901] ; A. Bruckner, Gesek. Russlaruis bis zxm 
Elide des IS Jahrh., Gotha, 1896 ; W. R. Morfill, Russia [in 
‘Htory of the Nations’ ser.], London, 1890; A. Rambaud, 
Hist, de la Rus8ie<^. Paris, 1900, Eng. tr., 3 vols., London, 1887 ; 
S. E. Howe, A Tnousand Years of Russian History, Lmdon, 
1916): and original authorities, sui'.h as Nestor, Chronicle, tr. 
L. Ijeger, Paris, 1884 ; and The Chronicle of Novgortsl, 1016-1671, 
tr. R. Mitchell and N. Forl>e8 (Royal Hist. 60c. iii. xxv.), 
London, 1014 ; and the chapters concerned with Russia in the 
books on the Orthodox Church and all its branches (see art. 
Orrkk Orthodox Church), esp. A. P. Stanley, Lectures on the 
Hist, of the Eastern Church, London, 1861 ; A. Fortesene, 7'he 
Orthodox Eastern Church, do. 1907; W. F. Adeney. The 
Greek and Eastern Churches, Edinburgh, 1908; K. Lubeck, 
Die christl. Kirchen des Orients, Munster, 1011 ; see also 

J. G. King, The Rites and Ceremonies of the Greek Church in 
Russia, I^ondon, 1772; P. Strahl, Gesch. der russ. Kirche, 
Halle, 1880 ; A. N. Mouravieff, Hist, cf ths Russian Church, 
tr. R. W. Blaoktnore, Oxford, 1842; R. W. Blackmore. The 
Doctrine of the Russian Church, Aberdeen, 1846 ; W. Palmer, 
Dissertations on Subjects relating to the ‘ Orthodox ’ or ' Eastern 
Catholic* Communion, London, 1863, The Patriarch and the 
Tsar, 6 vols., do. 1871-76, Notes of a Visit to the Russian 
Church, 1840-41. da 1882 ; H. C. Komanoff, Sketches of the 
Hites and Customs of the Greeo-Russian Church, do. 1868; 
A. F. Heard, The Russian Church and the Russian Dissent, 
do. 1887; Hermann Daltom Die rmsische Kirche, Leipzig, 
1891 ; A. C. Headlam, The Teaching of the Russian Chvreh, 
Ix>ndou, 1897; K. K. Grass, Gesch. und Dogmatik i>i russ. 
Darstellung, Outersloh, 1902 ; L. K. Gtttz, Das kUver Hbhlen- 
kloster, Possau, 1904, Kirchenrechtliche und XtUturgesehichtl, 
Denkmdler, Stuttgart, 1905, Stoat und Kirche in Altrussland, 
Kieoer Period^ oSs-lSUO, Berlin, lObS : N. Bonwetsch, * Buss- 
land,' In PRE^ xvil. 246-263 ; A. Palinieri, La Chiesa russa, 
Florence, 1008, ThsoUtgia Dogmatiea Orthodoxa EccL Greseo- 
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Rutiieat ad lunun caiholiam doUriiuB eiMminata et diaeuna^ 
Proleaomena, i.-ii., Florence, 1011-13, Notnenelator Litteraritu 
TA^owf/us Orthodoxof Jiuas. et Or. 1 . 1., Prague, 1010, and hie 
art. * Ruasia,' in the CR, which girea the Roman Oatholic point 
of view (it hoa a good bibliography, but many misprmte); 
A. P. Winnlnffton Inmm, P. Dearmer. R. W. Burnie. W. 
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RYNSBURGERS (or COLLEGIANTS). — 

R 3 *nsbiirg, a Iiamlet on tlie Old Kliine, six miles 
below Leyden, bceame in 1619 the meeting-place 
of a group of laymen who separattMl from the 
Dutch Kefornicd ('hurch after the Synotl of Dort. 
Similar societies for Hi hie stud^' were soon formed 
in iniiny towns of TTolland and (lermany, and 
became known gcncr.ally aa Collegia. The Ool- 
Icgianta diminislied in nuniherH in the 18th 
cent., and the Revolution gave them the death- 
blow. 

I. Origin.— The movement was essentially an 
assertion of the priesthood of all believers, taking 
shape positively in combined and systematic 
searching of the Scriptures, and negatively in a 
repudiation of all ecclesiastical office, ft was 
doubly due to Dirk Volkcrtszoon Coornhert (1522- 
90), a* notary of TIaarlem, who won distinction a.s 
engraver, poet, statesiiian, ])hilosopher, and trans- 
lator. He was a careful Hihle student, and de- 
clined to l>ow to the judgment of clerical theo- 
logians. In particular he criticized the famous 
Heidelberg Catechism with its views of predestina- 
tion. A 3 'oung minister of v\nisterdain, Jacolms 
Armiuiiis, was asked to convince him of his 
errors, hut Coornhert won him over, and thus 
initiated a general leavening of the mirilslrv 
through the work of Arininius at lA’yden, which 
culminated in the disruption of 1619.' 

Coornhert had also inherited a love of the 
vernacular Hiblc, which had been felt two centuries 
earlier Iw Gerard G root of Deventer. The Rrethreii 
of the Common Life {q.v.) were not only opposed 
to ecclesiasticism and mendicancy ; they devoted 
themselves to charity, and tn education on tlio 
l)a.sis of the Dutch Hiblc. A boarder in one of 
their houses, Krasmus, when issuing a fresh T.atiii 
version of the NT, expressed in its preface a hone 
that others would do for tlieir own people what he 
was thus doing for the literary world. The hope 
had hardly been fulfilled in Holland, and only poor 
versions were avnilahlc, based on the Vulgate or 
Luther. Coornhert therefore began n new” trans- 
lation into living, unconventional language ; and, 
as he is acknowledged to have lifted a mere dialect 
to the level of a literary tongue, creating modern 
Dutch, he would prohanly have lieen the Tyiidale 
of his country, had he lived. He also sketithed 
out a plan of Bible study by groups of people, not 
1 See vol. i. p. 806. 


dependent on a set sermon, and thus he laid a 
second train. 

The match was put to both by the Synod of 
Dort, which not only ignored the Remonstrance 
against persecution, but started the local synods 
on inquiries into the doctrines held by pastors and 

f rofessors, demanding subscription to the Five 
'oiiits of Calvinism in dispute.' The alternative 
was silence, deposition, and, before long, banish- 
ment. The ejected ministers were no more 
inclined to acquiesce than the priests ejected 
by Elizabeth, but, until they drew together at 
Antwerp and systenuiticallv inaiqied out the field 
for a new organization, their lay synipatliizcrs 
were thrown on their ovvn resources. Conventicles 
arose again as in the days of Alva, and it wa-s 
from one of those that the Rynsburg congregation 
originated. 

In this village lived four brotliors van der 
Kislde, whose father, thougli but a shoemaker, had 
educated his large family so well (hat all were 
good linguists ; a fifth brother, who was professor 
of Hebrew at Leyden, was t*jected at this crisis. 
Although there was a church in the village, 
Gyslawt van der Kislde was an elder of the church 
at Warmond, a small town to the north ; and, 
when the minister there was ejected, Gyshert 
gathered those of like mind to a conviuiticle in an 
apple-orchard. This suited so well that, when the 
Antwerp committee sent other ministers, ho dis- 
suaded them from coming, [jointing out that (heir 
presence remlerod the meetings illegal, whereas 
meetings of lajmien only were wilJiin the law. 
Ah tlii.H [deadid not keep all the ministers away, 
the meeting was transferred toa Hax-house belonjj- 
ing to Gysliert in Rynshiirg. While it was nomi- 
nally open for all to attend and take part, the four 
brothers took the load, helped at lii^st by alishennan 
and by Jan Batten, a Leyden man. 

They were soon jenned by a far more important 
adherent, who left a deep impress on their 
niethoils. Jan Evertszoon Geesteran had been 
minister at Alkmaar, his hirtlqtlacc, hnt, having 
sided with the Renionsl, rants, he wa.s banished on 
12th March 1618 (or 1019). His forefatliers had 
been in Boland, and were familiar with the dis- 
cu.s.sions provoked there by the ajjpearance of 
Fanstus Socinus and other Italians ; Ins own views 
were at least tincturetl with their clianLct (‘fistic 
theology. But something more sufterliitial attiacted 
greater attention at the time— his reproduction of 
their practice, the immersion of IxdieverN. He 
wa.s baptized thus at Rynslmrg in 1620, and it was 
eoinmeiited on as an innovii(,ion in Holland. Next 
year the Polos ottered him the rectorship of the 
university of Rakow, and, though he did not 
aecejit, the incident increased his reputation and 
led liim to wider spheres of work. He founded 
similar societies at Haarlem, Anisterdani, Norden, 
and l.oeinv{irdcn, while Dirk Rafaolszoon Camp- 
hiiysen established another at Rotterdam, and tlio 
movement attained more tlian local importance. 

2 . Development.— rims, within thre(‘ years, the 
Symnl of Dort had broken up all outward uni- 
formity by an attempt to secure it. Of earlier 
communions, Roman Catholicism hod become 
nc'digible within the United Provinces ; and the 
enniost reformers, the Doopsgezinden, or Ana- 
baptists, had become relatively insigiiili(;ant since 
Menno Simons had recalled them to the priiicijde 
of non-resistance.'-^ In the times of Alva the 
fighting Lutherans and Calvinists cnino to the 
front, and the Synod of Dort nuule it clear that 
the latter weighed heavier in tlio balance. The 
Remonstrants, however, unlike the CAmtemporary 
Puritans in ijngland, deelincd to submit, and 
defiantly organized a rival series of congregations ; 
1 Sec vol. i. p. 808'>. ^ See art. Mknmonitkh. 
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thus it appeared as if tliere would be a variegated 
fringe of dissent, for the Doopsgezinden them- 
selves were in at least two groups, the Flemings 
and the Waterlanders. Since these were ml 
averse to Calvinism, negotiations were set afoot to 
check the divisive forces and to amalgamate into 
a sort of United P’ree Church. But the Doops- 
gezinden and the Remonstrant ministers believed 
strongly in the necessity of the pastoral office, 
whereas Coornhert’s writings had aroused in many 
breasts the feeling that all Christians were 
priests. Hence in town after town similar socie- 
ties originatcii, though with frequent disclaimers 
of an}’ intention to found a new communion ; all 
were welcomed to the meetings who desired to 
know the mind of the Spirit, and gave evidence of 
His working in their lives, even if they chose to 
remain in any other external fellowship. 

At this jiinctnre a new edition of Coornhert’s 
works appeared, and crystallized the movement. 
His idea seems to have been suggested by events 
at Zurich, but had been clarihod by developments 
in England, whore the need for better knowledge 
of the Bible had been widely felt under Elizabeth. 
The necessity for providing sermons in place of 
the Mass pointed not only to the publication of 
official homilies, but also to the need for, training 
preachers. Since no provision was made for this 
at the universities or in special seminaries, regular 
meetings were promoted by some bishops, when 
the clergy were convened for Bible study, and 
sermons Avere delivered to initiate discussion ; 
Northampton is a well-known instance. Elizabeth 
indcc<l was suspicious, fearing that the Puritans 
Avould capture the meetings and convert them into 
synods; she therefore forbade them generally, 
relaxing her prohibition only in special ceases, 
Manchester being a permitted centre. But in the 
Netherlands the idea had been welcomed, and 
synods at Wesel, Emden, and Dort had approved, 
so that similar meetings were held in the great 
towns for a generation. Coornhert therefore saw 
a plan actually in use, to which he gave a most 
important turn. He proposed that such meetings 
.should not be conline<t to, or be led by, ministers, 
but should be open to all. 

The suggestion was noAV taken up in earnest, 
and, while there was mu(di local variety, meetings 
were often conducted on the following method. 
Printed lists of texts were prepared to be studied 
at home, and these were discussed at meetings held 
on Sunday and Wednesday. Exposition was 
varied by exhortation and prayer, and a solo was 
often found a means of edification. Then from the 
Doopsgezinden came in their attachment to con- 
gregational siiiipng, and, w’hile the Calvinist 
psalms were not favoured, another deposed minister 
led the way with paraphrases and original poems, 
till a large selection of hymns was compiled and 
passed into general use. 

The meetings were usually held in private 
houses, and attendance Avas compatible with 
membership in some definite communion. In 
Am.sterdam the numbers w^ero so great that the 
largest meeting-house of the Doopsgezinden was 
borrowed, and many young ministers of that body 
attended to improve themselves. Men and women 
Avere encouraged to take an active part, especially 
in the Bible conference. University students from 
Leyden were often seen at Rynsburg, and it 
appears that Descartes, Catholic as he was, walked 
over once from Endegeest that he might hear how 
peasants and artisans dealt with the Bible. ^ The 
great cities of Rotterdam and Amsterdam were 
naturally the chief centres, but the history has 
been recovered of other important societies, at 
Leyden, Haarlem, Hoorn, Krommenie, Wormer- 
1 (EuvreM, Paris, 1824-26, vlii. 178. 


veer, Zaandam, Alkmaar, Harlingen, Groinv, 
Knype, and Groningen. 

Nor was the movement limited to the Nether- 
lands. Coornhert had lived for many years in 
Cleves, and before 1651 Hilarius Pracheof Breslau 
kncAV of a society near Lie^itz in Silesia.^ Ex- 
tension in Germany was due to Philipp Jakob 
Spener, pastor at Frankfort from 1666. He 
gathered in his own house all who would listen to 
expositions of the NT and discu.ss them ; and for 
such meetin|j8 he borrowed the name ‘Collegia 
pietatis.* Nine years later, in a preface to Arndt’s 
sermons, he made six proposals for reform, begin- 
ning with the thorough study of the Bible in 
private meetings and a fuller recognition of the 
universal Christian priesthood by the activity of 
the laity. These proposals were republished 
separately in 1678 as Pia Desideria^ and inaugur- 
ated a neAV movement knoAvn in Germany as the 
Pietist.* In Saxony he found a Avider sphere for 
his work, and from his influence arose ‘Collegia 
biblica’ in many place.s. Several young men 
trained by him at Frankfort became pa.storH or 
professors, and before long Hallo Avas a centre of 
the German movement ; here arose a university 
with po])ular vernacular lectures on the Bible, and 
philanthropic institutions of many kinds. From 
the orphanage Avent forth a gocfsoii of Spener, 
Count Zinzendorf, Avho revived the old Moravian 
Church, and inaugurated Protestant foreign 
missions.* While Hallo was the centre, many 
societies sprang up on the lines advocated and 
illustrate<l by Siumer. A study of the German 
Collcgiants has been made by Theodor Sippcll of 
ScliAA’einsbcrg, Avho finds that they Avero rather 
more rigid than the Dutch : they abjured ordinary 
churches, confined the liord’s Supper to their 
homes, rejected baptism on the ground that John 
the Baptist foretola that the baptism of the Holy 
Spirit Avould replace water baptism, and Avere 
similarly literal in their refusal to take oaths, go 
to law, hold office, or enlist. 

Sippell also suggests that the Seekers of West- 
morland and Bristol, about 1650, Avero derived 
from the Collegian ts.* De.spite the similarity, no 
external evidence of any connexion is oftored, 
whether by a book or by a man. On the contrary, 
the Frienas, who did absorb many of the Seekers, 
came into contact with the Collegiants in Holland 
as early as 1656, and George Fox betrays no sense 
of indebtedness ; even his references in his corre- 
spondence and journals are not always sympathetic, 
and he passed through Leyden without turning 
aside to see Rynsburg. 

It has also been said that the English Baptists 
derived their immersion from the Collegiants ; but 
this is an over-statement. A single group of 
London Particular Baptists did in 1641 send one of 
their number to Holland, where he was baptized 
by Jan Batten, then head of a congregation in 
Amsterdam,* a fact not found in Collegian t or 
kindred literature.® Before that date not only 
had Roger Williams and Ezekiel Holliman baptized 
one another, but William Kiffin seems to have been 
baptized in England independently. And, when 
discussion arose, it became clear that such baptism 
had originated in many Avays,^ many Baptists 
holding to the dictum of a generation earlier that 
* succession was Antichrist’s chief hold.’ 

It might have been expected that a movement of 
this kind, which originated close to Leyden in 1619, 
Avould have had some contact with the church of 

1 0. Fell Smith, Steven Criep, London, 1892, p. 16. 

* Bee art- PivnsM. » Bee art. Moravians. 

4 Friend^ (^rUrly Examiner, July, 1610, summarizing 
three artt. in Die ehrietliehe Welt. 

® A. Ypey, Geeoh. der chr. Kerk, Breda, 1819-27, ix 189. 

* J. C. van Slee, De Rijntlburger CoHegianten, p. 881. 

* T. Crosby, Sm. qf the Eng. Bajptiete, London, 1788-40, i. 97. 
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John Bobinson, and that the parallel societies 
would have attracted attention from Sidrnch 
Simpson, William Bridge, and Jeremiah Bur- 
roughes in Rotterdam, if not from John Paget in 
Amsterdam. But the Collegian ts were in revolt 
against Calvinism, and their deliberate ignoring of 
the ministerial office was hardly to be matcned 
even among the Brownists.' Their latest historian 
is unable to trace any communication, whether at 
the origin or in later times, with either Puritans 
or Separatists. The main thread of their develop- 
ment is to be followed in the Netherlands. 

When the university of Rakow was closed, many 
Polish teachers sought refuge in Holland, much to 
the alarm of the Calvinists. An edict of the 
States General was secured to limit their influence, 
and they found that the Collcgiant gatherings 
were almost the only religious meeting which 
they might attend. They naturally matle an im- 
pression on the character of the teaching, and 
involved the Collegiant movement in suspicion, 
till it became necessary to stipulate that those who 
frequented the conferences should acknowledge 
Christ as the Son of God. 

The general tone being anti -Calvinist, the same 
constituency was appealed to whence the Remon- 
strants drew followers, and from which the Doops- 
gezinden had long recruited. A pamphlet of 1663, 
Lammercnkrrjgh^ shows a Fleming debating against 
a Remonstrant, a Watcrlander, and a Collegiant ; 
the characteristic diflerence of the last-named 
was that within the one great body of believers 
to which the ba[>tisra of the Spirit introduced men 
it was wrong to make distinctions, whether of sect 
and sect or of clergy and laity. 

Those were the palmy days of the societies, and 
such excellent exjxisitions were to be heard at 
their meetings, as by Laurens Klinkhaiiier, Abram 
Galen us, C. and M. van Diepenbroek, and Jacob 
van Rooyestcin, that many attended who hardly 
considered themselves members, Mosheim avers 
that adherents were to bo found in most of the 
cities and villages of Holland, 

An important influence entered their circles al>out 
this time, that of Spinoza (g.v.). The young Jew 
had learned Latin from a physician in Amsterdam 
who had some connexion with them ; and when 
he w’as excommunicated he took refuge with 
another Collcgiant near the city, Herman Homan, 
whose home for the next four years was the centre 
of a band of young thinkers. In this |) 6 riod he 
elaborated his first book, the Short Treatise on 
God, on Man, and on Wellbeing. In 1660 his host 
moved to Rynsburg itself, and here he worked out 
his Ethies in correspondence with his friends at 
Amsterdam, chief of whom was Jan Rieuwertszoon, 
the Collegiant bookseller. He left the village in 
1663, but continued the correspondence, so that his 
ideas filtered into the Ainsteraaiii meeting. A\Mien 
the Tractatus Theologico-Politieus was published, 
it was canvassed by tliem, and a vigorous contro- 
versy began two years later between Johannes 
Bredenburg and Francis Kuyjier. H is posthumous 
works were actually edited in their Amsteniam 
headquarters, and were published by RieuwerLs- 
zoon. Feeling ran so nigh that the societies 
divided into two groups, and at Rynsburg itself a 
second meeting-house was erected. When, how'- 
ever, lioth leaders liad passe<l away, the division 
healed itself as the century closed. 

3 . Stagnation and decay.— A decided fossilizing 
then set in. There was still an insistence, in 
wmrds, on the absence of all officers and on the 
duty of all to take part in the meetings ; hut at 
the chief centres the Bible study was transferred 
to the Saturday, and a rota of speakers was drawn 
up for it ; the only relic of the original state of 
1 See artt. Browrism, CoNORzaATiONALisM. 


aflairs was a brief pause at the close of the addreas, 
nominally for any one else to speak. 

The question of celebrating the Lord’s Supper 
was answered In various ways. Very general 
reluctance was felt to participate at any ordinary 
church. Some preferred to regard it as a purely 
domestic ceremony, but, when tlie larger societies 
acquired premises of their own, and no longer met 
in private houses, the domestic character was 
inevitably obscured. Indeed, about 1700, all 
Sunday morning was devoted at Amsterdam, and 
doubtless at otlier pintles, to a combined service 
somewhat on these lines. The worshippers sat in 
pews around a hall, all facing inwanls, a table 
occupying the centre. The president for the day 
gave an intrcHluctovy address, disclaiming all 
authority and emphasizing the brotherhood of all, 
reminding his hearers also that they met to illu- 
strate brotherhood not only between those present 
hut between all believers. After silent prayer he 
invited all who wished to take their seats at the 
table, while a solo was sung. He re(uted the words 
of institution, and passed im plates to right ami to 
left, each lielping himself. They ate sinniltano- 
onsly, and the leader gave a few words of exhor- 
tation. After thanks for the cup they drank in 
turn. Then they went back to their pews, and 
others came to tho table ; as these partook, the 
leader told some story from the life of the Lord, or 
repeated some of His teachings, instead of exhuit- 
ing further. When all tho men had thus sliarcd, 
the women came to tho table, and the loader him- 
self sat down to partake with tho last sitting. A 
thanksgiving by nim, anil a byinn by all, closed the 
service. It will bo seen that this method, despite 
the initial disclaimer, kept one man nnneccssavily 
to the front at each service ; tho only others who 
lifted up their voices scinirately were the soloist — 
often a professional— -and tho treasurer, who an- 
nounced for what purpose the alms were desired. 

Another striking feature of the Collegiant wor- 
ship was designed to unify the movement and keep 
the various societies in touch. At Whitsuntide 
and in August conventions were held, both at 
Leeu warden in Friesland and at Rynsburg in S. 
Holland; these lasted usually four days. To 
accommodate the visitors, several buildings arose 
at Rynsburg, though it was within easy reach of 
Leyden ; it liad a sentimental attraction such as 
Mow Cop exerts on tho Primitive Methodists or 
Keswick on members of many communions. Tlie 
old flax -house was first disused in favour of a 
regular meeting -house ; then arose another at the 
time of tho Jbeilenburg quarrel ; next came a 
Great House for visitors, siip{)lemcnted present!}" 
by a Little House. A tract of land belonging to 
an abbey was leased and laid out as a [)ark, with a 
grove or trees. It is not clear Iiow these buildings 
were used for the greater part of the year, for the 
local adherents were so few that the Amsterdam 
society a.SHuniod the trust early in tho 18th centur}’. 

A still rarer act of worship w'aa tlie baptism of 
any who desired thus to confess their faith. In 
early days this took place at irregular intervals, in 
the hrooK near the village. But in 1736 a baptis- 
tery was excavated in tlie open air ojiposite the 
Great House, and "was lined with brick, while a 
boiler-house was built close by to sumdy huge 
quantities of warm w'ater. The rite of baptism 
was obseiwed on the Saturday morning liefore the 
convention. After song and prayer an address was 
given to explain the ceremony, as a confession in 
deed, optional, non-initiatory ; the candidate made 
an oral confession of faith, then, after many 
prayers, he w'ent down into the pool with tlie 
oaptizer, who bowed his head forw’ards as he knelt, 
and repeated the words of institution. All then 
adjourned to the meeting-house for an address, 
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»on^, i^rayerp and thanksgiving. It must be 
eiifij)Iia»izea that snch a service was held only at 
Leeawarden and at Kynsburg, and was exceptional 
even there. No baptism is recorded from 1738 to 
1742, and, in tlie whole period of seventy-five years 
for which the registers of Kynsbnr^ survive, only 
116 entries arc made. Another point illustrated 
by this re^ster is the growing officialism ; in all 
this period only seven men acted as baptizers. 

Here, then, are many signs of waning zeal, such 
as indeed affecte<l most religious bodies at the time. 
But, while the societies of Germany were revivified 
liy the missionary zeal of Zinzendorf, and in Eng- 
land John Wesley was firing others with enthusi- 
asm for home evangelization, the Collegiants 
nroper were l)ecoming more and moro stereotyped. 
Moreover, instead oi launching out in any new 
direction, they turned their eyes backward and 
began to write their own liistory, while hitherto 
they had been content with two criticisms on a 
prejudiced account given by Paschier do Kijno in 
1671, and incorporated by Brandt in his general 
History of the Refonmtion ... in the Low 
Countries. 

As in Germany, they were philanthropic. A 
Imrgornastcr of Amsterdam gave his house, the 
Orange-Apple, to the local society. It was used 
as an orphanage, while the Sunday meetings were 
held in the hall. Prosetitly it was rebuilt, and it 
became the most important of their edifices. The 
combination of purposes was characteristic, and 
other similar institutions arose. Besides the 
we(‘kly alms, offerings were taken at the conven- 
tions, and the figures show that 1728-33 was the 
high-water period, though 1742 saw the largest 
collection —400 floriiia at the August gathering. 


By this time, whatever their generosity, they 
were decidedly decaying, and only eighteen places 
of worship were open next year. The contrast 
between wealth and low vitalitj was enhanced 
when in 1780 a legacy of 13,000 norins was left to 
the great orjihanage, while the last convention 
met at Kynsburg on 27th May 1787. In the 
revolutionary era the societies ceased to meet, and 
John Rippon, when making elaborate inquiry into 
the religious condition of llolland in 1700, failed 
to hear of them at all. The latest to hold on was 
at Zaandam, but this collaused by 1810. The 
meeting-houses were disposed of one by one to 
provide funds for the orphanages, and by 1828 
these last relics of the corporate life had passed 
into other hands. 

The Collegiants had always declared that they 
were no sect, and they had no ecclesiastical 
organization, whether of a single society or for the 
Conventions ; therefore there were no minutes of 
meetings. Similarly there were no creeds or otlier 
formal documents. Tlie literary remains are 
chiefly Bible expositions, and even these seem to 
date rather from tlie earlier period. 'Hio best 
collection is probably in tlie Amsterdam library of 
the Doopsgezinden, with whom their relations 
were always cordial. 

LiTBRATDRt.— Paschier de Fijne, Kort rerhaal, W aL‘r8U<lt, 
1S71 (Hubatanoo In O. Brandt, The flijtt. of the Itf/nnniition . . . 
in the Low CoviitrieB, Knjf. tr., 4 voIh., London, with- 

ont the correctiotis by Joachim Oudaeii, and Joan 
Rotterdam, 10721; S. F. Rnes, Au/ricMige Nachriehten, M\f\, 
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SA ADYA.— See Sradiaii. 

SABiEANS.— A century ago Arabia Felix was 
an unknowm land, 'fhme were a few references to 
it in the OT, classical geographers had a little to 
say, and Arab historians told wonderful stories of 
it. That was all. To-day, after a hundred years 
of iliscovery and the self-sacrifice of a few explorers, 
it still j»lay.s the sphinx. A few phra.se.M in the 
Bible liave been set in a new light, (he Greek and 
Ibiman tales have proved well founded, and the 
Arab triwlitions have Umn largely discredited. 
One or two, like Hamdaiu, could spell out the 
ill s(?ript ions, but all that is valuable in their stories 
is a few names and some references to the latest 
liistory.* This has come from the discovery of the 
S. Arabian inscriptions and some monuments of its 
civilization. 

I. History of discovery.-— In 1811 Ulrich Jasper 
Seetzen brought to Europe five copies of inscrip- 
tions, but they were so full of mistakes that only 
one was of any use. In 183.5 J. R. Wellsted and 
in 1S38 C. Cruttonden brought home other texts. 
Then L. Aniaud made his adventurous trip to 
Mnrib, bringing back over 60 texts (1843). On 
this basis M. Rodiger, W. Gesoniiis, and E. 
Osiander deciphered the alphabet and laid the 
foundation ot all future study. J. Hal^vy’s 
journey to Negran in 1869 as a Jew froin Jem- 
Salem was made at great personal risk ; indeed, 
his safety lay cliiefly in the contempt which an 
Arab felt for killing a Jew. He gathered copies 

1 Tiihba' never occur# a# a title and fa usually part of a com- 
l>oun<l name. 


of nearly 600 inseriiitions, and, though mucli of 
his work has been superseded, yet it made an 
epoch in the study of the Yemen. S. Laiiger gave 
his life in the search (1882). E. Glaser’s journeys 
from that year on havts provided the originals or 
fac.simile.s of 2000 texts, though most arc still 
unpublished. His services were great ; they should 
have l»een greater. Since then activity has l»een 
limited to the interpretation of texts already 
known. 

X. Lan^age.~The inscriplions arc in a S. Semitic Ian- 
and are written with an alphabet of 29 letters— tbo 28 of 
Arabic plua'Vho minech ot N. Semitic. The alphabet is closcl}'^ 
related to the Phoenician. Some letters are very like : Jiyp 
an<l n ; other# are turned round or even upside down : S and ci ; 
while others are slightly altered : ITO and D. Which is the 
more original has not been decided. An attempt has hcen 
made i to derive this alphabet from the Oreek. It would be 
ainjost conclusive, wore not time and space against it. 3 and i 
are more like tho Aramaic forms. Of the letters not found in 

Phceniclan ^ i# formed from t. and ]ff from The old 

Ethiopio alphabet differ# very slightly from the 8. Arabian ; 
#ome letters are clearly younger forms, while other# are 
possibly older. So it apfieara that both descended from a 
common ancestor. The writing usually runs from right to left, 
but in some inscriptions, which from internal evidence and by 
analogy seem to be the oldest, it is boustrophedon. The 
oldest forms of 0 and b 1 occur In boustrophedon inscriptions. 
Only one boustrophedon, Fr. Ivi., 1# late and it is boustrophedon 
only for convenience' sake ; it is in very long lines on a wall. 
Some development can be traced in the script; the older 
forms of D and ^ are angular, and l ig either an obtuse angle 
or the arc of a circle. Later forms become curved and more 
complex. These changes have nothing to do with the elegancies 
of form shown by the most artistio monuments. 

1 PSBA xxix. (19071 123. 
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The inscriptions are moetly on stone, usually eni^ravtKi, 
Bonietimos in relief and sotnetimes in hollo\v>rclief. t)ne is 
painted— an evident slen of hante. Many bronze tablets have 
been found with writing^ in relief, and all sorts of things— 
altars, censers, and statues— bear legends. 

The language is closely akin to Arabic, especially in gram- 
mar, though the vocabulary has much in common with Ethi- 
opic. As no vowels are expressed— In common with all early 
Semitic alphabets— no exact knowledge of the struirture of the 
language Is possible. Vowel letters are usotl, very sparingly 
in the luiddle of words and more freely at the end. Curic- 
spotiding to nunation in Arabic, a final m serves as the indr 
finite article, and the definite is expressed by a final n. Broken 
plurals are usual, and two construct states can depend on one 
governing noun. The construct depending on a sentence is 
very common. 

There are at least two clearly defined dialects. Miniean is 
much less regular in its writing, n is often used to mark the 
pi'esence of a short vowel, and it is in'Hjrtcd between a noun 
and its suffix. The root consonant of the third personal pro- 
noun and the prefix of the causative stem are b. There are 
many differences in vocabulary. l In Sabman n is the root of 
the third personal pronoun and is the i>reflx of the catisal 
Btem. There are syntactical peculiarities. When several 
perfects come together and the first is 8rd per. sing, masc., the 
others take n as a suffix. The perfect with I prefixed forms 
the optative, and the 3rd sing, imperf. always ends in n, extx-pt 
where It foriiiH part of a proper name. nW stands in Min:«‘an 
and old Sabaan, but In later tiabiean fiSn as in Arabic. In 
Hadramaut the word iiccomes oStP according to a general rulc.2 

Minaoan inscriptions wme from the Jauf, the centre of the 
kingdom of Mu'in (the pronunciation is derived from Arabic), 
from the towns of Kama (whi(^h seems to have borne also the 
name of the kingdom), from Uarakisb, or Yatbil, from Kamina, 
and also from el-Ula on the Ilefij.az railway. In this dialect or 
a near relative of it are the iiiomimunts of Katali/ln (really 
Qalahan), who at one time held the coast north of Hab-ci- 
Mandeb, and one from Hadramaut. The Saharan come largely, 
though not cx<‘IuHive!y, from birwali and Marib, east of Sana, 
though many come from Na8h<i in Minautn territory and they 
have l)een found in Hadramaut. Sketch maps of the district 
are given in Ilommcrs Chrfstomathw. Ptolemy is mistaken in 
putting Kataliun east of Hadramaut. 

3 . History. — Sonic have found the earliest 
reference to tlie Yemen in Ma^an of the oltl 
Babylonian monuments, identifying? it with po of 
the Mina\"in inscriptions, Magan has heon local- 
ized in 80 many place.s that this reference is doubt- 
ful.^ In the OT various names occur — K 3 r, monsn, 
nop,* as being clo.sely connected, wao may bo best 
explained as a doublet of being a fairly exact 
reproduction of the foreign name, whereas in anei 
the sibilant has undergone the usual change. It 
is very doubtful if the Miu.'vans are mentioned in 
the C)T, and so far they have not been found in 
the As.syriari t^xts, though Asshurbanipal (c. 645) 
conquered Abyateb,® king of the Arabs. Abyateb 
i.s probably P’ 3 k, a name that occurs on Mimean 
though not on Salia^an monuments. In 733 
Tiglath Pileser in, refers to Tainia Saba and 
Kliaifa. In 715 Sargon ” names Sanisi, (jucen of 
Aribi, and Itamara the Sabmaii.^ So it is a.s.suni(ul 
that the ptiople were then living in N. Arabia, 
perha[>s as nomads, and that latei they migrated 
• southwards. Be that as it may, the Mimeans 
and Saljjcans of history were sett led in the Yemen. 
This di.strict was imjiortunt because it wa.s on the 
trade route from India and the East. Its kings 
owed their wealth to the customs which they 
levied perhaps more than to the [u'oducts of their 
own land. 

The names of about 30 kings of Ma in are found 
on the monuments, but, though the order of their 
reigns has l»een to some extent fixed, yet there are 
no data to settle the t ime limits of the kingdom. A 
son of a king of Ma'in was king of llailraniaut, and 
Hal. 193 points to close intercourse between the 
two countries. Their relations with Saba were not 
always harmonious. More is known of their 

1 J. H. Mordtmann, Iteitrape m minaigehen Spigraphik, 
Weimar, 1S97. 

2 For further details of the dialect of Hadramaut see ZDMO 
xxxvil. [188 :j] 803. 

8 L. W. King, Hist. Sumer anti A kkad, London, 1010, p. 241. 

4 The names respectively of a people, a land, and a town. 

• K^am prism. ® Annals, 11. 07-90. 

7 Itamara Is obviously iDKyfi' of the Sab»an Inscriptions. 
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activity. Tliey were a peaceful folk and their 
birsiiiess enterprise was wido-sprcad. At ol-Ula in 
N. Arabia was a big Minaoan settlement on the 
caravan route to Gaza, and it has left inscriptions 
exteniliug over a long ])oriod. A .sarcophagii.s was 
found in Egypt with the epitaph of an Arabian 
agent in the incense trailic, and in the island of 
l)ol<is an altar dedi(;ated to Wadd. Controversy 
still rages over the date of this kingdom. Was it 
earlier than or contemporary with the Saha'un? 
Epigraph ic considerations suggest that it was at 
least no earlier. Strabo’s authority is qiiite 
familiar with the Mina'an-s and regiuils them a> 
one of the nations of the Yemen. t)n tlu* other 
siile it is argued that for several huiidreil years 
tliey licld a commanding position in N. Arabia, 
ant{ yet they are never mentioned— at lea. 8 t hj’ 
name — in A.ssy rian records. Tlierefore thei r power 
must have come to an end before the arm of 
Assyria reached so far. But it Ims been mentioned 
above that Asshurbanipal probably came in con- 
tact \\ ilh them. Possibly 1 tamara was the Saba*an 
otlicial of a Mina^nn king. Saba is occasionally 
meiitioned in Mimcan inscrijjtions, hut Main 
never in the Sahjean ; therefore Ma'in was linished 
as a kingdom. In view of the frngnmntary char- 
acter of the records and their predoiniiiantly 
religious contents, the argument from silence is 
risky. The attempt to put M.'i'in before Saba — 
beginning 1400 B.c. or earlier - iimy be due to tlie 
legendary wealth of .Arabia Erlix ; the exi.stemre 
of two suites side by side does not jigroe with tlie 
tales of the land of gold and incense. 

'Die hiHU>ry of Snha is clearer ; about 50 ruh.'rs 
are known, who fall into three classes: (1) 15 aro 
called iniikarrih (voitalizalion uncertain) and are 
obviously the earliest ; the title means ‘ priest’ and 
is parallel to the title miswad borne by some kings 
of Ma'in; {‘2) 17 kings of Saha followed, and then 
(3) 26 kings of Saba and Kaidan {dhu Htubin). 
Perhaps tlie tnuhmnhs were vassals of Main. 
Theyiiwelt in Sirwah, tlieir family fortress; wlien 
they took the title of king, they shifted their 
residence to Marib, the town famed in Ara)» story 
for its great dam, the ruin of which coin<*ided wit^i 
the fall of the kingtlom. We do not know wlien 
Saba rose to power; it may liave l>eeii c. SUO ii.c. 
Home of tbo later moiinmenta are dated nccording 
to an era of their own. One from Hisii-cl tilnuah 
refers to events tliat are known from other sources 
to have happeneil A.D. 625. That puls the first 
year of the Saluean era in 11,5 or 114 it.c. It is 
only a guess, thougli plan.sihle, that (his is tlie 
3 'ear of the upheaval in the state when the new 
title, ‘king 01 Saha and Kaidan,’ appears. 'J’he 
period that ended about this time was tliat of 
Saha’s glory. To it we owe the references in the 
prophets to tho omnipresent aittivity of Salwean 
merchant.s. Then the legeml of Sal^-ean wealth 
arose, and the Q.uecn of Sheha — a gross anachron- 
ism— rctleets popular ideas on the remote country. 
Contemporary with Saha were kings of Hailramaut. 
One in.scription reads ‘llsharh Yahdih and liLs 
brother Ya'zil Bayyin the two kifigs of Saha and 
Raidan, sons of Kara' king of Saha,’ wdiich suggests 
that the change of government corresponding lo 
the change of title was peaceable and due .solely 
to internal causes, possibly tlie m.MsI of ludrig 
nearer tho sea, the new tra«le route. Kaidan is (lie 
Arabic Zafar, near Yerim. Or, if llsliaili is the 
IXirap^j of Strabo, the cliange may he a result of 
Galhis’s expedition. About this time Aden was 
dcstroytMl, and Mauza, on the Tied Sea, took its 
place for a time. Some think that I his change was 
c.aused or accompanied by tlie rise of tlie race of 

1 CIS 834: 'Sha’r Autar king of Saba and Kaidan eon of 
Alhan Nahfan king of Suba.' l*rol>ably this was a customary 
abbreviation of Ihe second title. 
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llimyar. Others put the rise of Himyar in the 
Ist century A.D. The author of the Periplu^ 
^fari8 Erythrm (c*. A.D. 77) calls Saphar the 
capital of Kharibael, king of the Homerites and 
HaWtefi. Homerites corresponds to Himyar of the 
iTiscrii)tions, Hamer of the Ethiopians. Himyar 
is occasionally mentioned on the older monuments. 
J'he name >vas taken by the Arabs to cover the 
whole country and liistory, because it was the 
nearest and best known to them. In 27 B.c. fell 
the falnous expedition of iElius Gall us, the only 
time when Home tried to conquer the Yemen. 
He reached Nejran and the Janf, destroyed Ncsca 
(Nashq), but failed to reach Marib. Yet Saba’s 
greatest glory was past. What Alexander had 
tried to do the lUoleniys accomplished. They 
opened the sea route to India ; so Saba, deprived 
ol its customs duties, fell slowly into decay. 
Arab story has condensed the work of years — per- 
haps of centuries— into one event, the fall of the 
dam of Marib, though this was as much the result 
as the cause of the disappearance of Saba. 

Here may he meritloned two other namea known to the 
daaaiea ; the Gcbaihtm and the Katiahani. KataVi&n was the 
name of a clan which held hii^h rank under both Minnan and 
Habaoan kitiga. They then became lndepen<lent ; a tnukarrib 
ia mentioned, and one kin^; apparently be(*auio overlord of 
Ma'In. Their capital waa Thumna. Eratosthonea knew them, 
hut in IMiny’s time they had disapiwared. Probahly t.hey were 
SaboRan i>y race. Oab an waa a c;lan which titoo<l ni^h in the 
favour of the Mina^au kinga. According to Pliny, they owned 
Borne of the incenac-bearihg districca and in later timea held 
the landa of Katab&n, ruling aa kings in Thumna and Okclig 
(near Hliaikh Saad). They used the Miriman dialect on thoir 
inomimenta. 

The A byssinians now play a part in the history 
of S. Arabia. Glaser believes that they dwelt 
originally east of Hadramaut and migrated in 
historic times to Africa, whence they returned to 
attack the Himyarites. On the authority of un- 
published texts he says that there was in 75 B.C. 
an alliance of Saba and Habasliat (Abyssinians) 
against Himyar and Hadramaut. There are diffi- 
culties in this view ; perhaps the Habashat are the 
Abaseni of the classics. The last known king of 
Saba and Kaidan was alivo in A.D. 281. Then 
came foreign domination, for on the Axum monu- 
ments (middle of 4th cent.) the Abyssinian claims 
to be, according to the Greek text, king ol the 
Axuiuitcs, Homerites, Raidan, Ethiopians, Sa- 
bmans, and Sile (Salhin?), and, in the Geez text, 
king of Axum, Hamer, Haitian, Saba, and Salhin (?}. 
Then in 378 native rulers, of whom nine are known, 
again appear with the title, ‘ king of Saha, Kaidan, 
Hadramaut, and Ycmeiiat.’ Arabia has now sunk 
to be a pawn in the game between Home and Persia, 
and Home works through Abyssinia. Religious 
strife has been added to other causes of unrest. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem Jews migrated 
to the Yemen and attained considerable influence. 
One inscription has been found referring to ‘the 
Merciful One, God of Israel and Lord of tiie Jews.’ 
Christianity was introduced — according to one 
account, aw)ut 860, according to another, about 
500 ; but it was ill received, for it was the faith of 
the national enemies, the Aoyssinians. From this 
time onwards the Byzantine historians are valuable. 
The tale is tangled, but the sequence of events 
seems to be that in 623 the Abyssinians attacked 
the Yemen and dethroned Dhu Nuwas, the Hira- 
yarite king, wlio took refuge in the mountains. 
In his hatred to Christianity he is said to have 
massacred his Christian siibiects in Negran (prob- 
ably the story is highly coloured in the martyr- 
ology), and in 525 he was defeated a second time 
and slain. Esiniplueus (Suimefa) was installed as 
recent, though in 531 Abraha, an Abyssinian 
officer, overthrew liim ; and, after playing with 
the idea of independence, he remain^ faithful to 
hia overlord in Africa. An inscription bearing hia 


name and the date 543 tells of hia turbulent aub« 
jects and of a breach of the dam at Marib. ^ This 
inscription is unique because it invokes RalimB.n 
the Merciful One and His Messiah and the Holy 
Spirit instead of the national gods. In 575 the 
Persians were called in, and S. Arabia was more 
or less a Persian province till the coming of Islilm. 

4 . Religion.— As most of the monuments are 
votive inscriptions, the names of many goda are 
known. They fall into two classes, and each 
people had its own favourites. The Mimeans 
honoured Wadd, ’Athtar, Nikra^, and in a lower 
degree Shams. According to Glaser, Katab&n 
worshipped 'Amm, *Athtar, Anhai, and Shams ; 
Hadramaut served ' Athtar, Sin, Khal, and Shams ; 
and Saba recognized ’Atlitar, Haubas, Almaquh, 
and Shams. Haubas — the drier — is said to be the 
moon as tlie cause of ebb-tide. What Almaquh 
was is doubtful. He was a specially Sakean deity. 
Ilamdani says he was Venus ; ana a summary of 
the theories about him is given in CIS ii. His 
name occurs alone and in connexion with 'Athtar 
and Haubas. Ho may be a form of one of these 
gods. There is nothing against this, for ‘Athtar is 
often named twice in one invocation. He is also 
mentioned os Almaquh of Hirran. At present 
judgment must be suspended. Some or these 
deities are clearly celestial — Sin and Shams ; and 
'Athtar, though masculine, is one with Ishtar 
(Venus). Aran authors tell of the star- worship of 
their forefathers. ‘Amm is said to be the moon. 
While these are the chief gods, there are other 
forms of them: 'Athtar Sharqan, the eastern or 
rising, and 'Athtar Dhu Qabd, a title for which 
the meaning ‘setting’ has been suggested, but has 
found no favour. There are also thirteen dillerent 
forms of 'Athtar in which the god is oualiHed by 
some place name like the Baalim of tne OT. In 
the same way Shams, which is feminine, appears 
in many forms; she is Dhat Nashq, Dhat Badan, 
Dliat IJimai, etc. Nikra\i is assumed to bo the 
god of hate an«l war— the counterpart of Wadd, 
the god of friendship— and his name is associated 
with the Arabic kanha.^ One dedication may be 
quoted : 

‘To'Athtor Sharqan and ‘Athtar Dhu Qabd and Wadd and 
Nikrah the KOda ol Ma'in and Yalhil and all llic i^oda of their 
lands and tribes and all the gods of sea and land and east and 
west and the kings of Main.’ 

In the other class is Ta’Iab, the god of the clan 
Kiyam, whoso temple, Tur'at, on Mt. Ttw'a, was a 
place of pilgrimage. He seems never to have 
reached fiill divine rank, hut to have been the 
patron of his worshippers. Possibly he is a de- 
velopment of tree-worship, as Hagr may be of a 
stone- cult. In the same way the tribe 01 Hamdan 
was specially devoted to Shams and Amir to Dhu 
Samawi, wlio may be the lord of heaven and w'ho 
was worshipped in Haram. His name does not 
occur in Mlneean texts. There are many other 
gods, but they are only names. In addition to 
Wadd, who is sometimes described as Shahran, 
Arabic tradition tells of 'Uzza, Yaghuth, and Nasr, 
which also occur on the monuments, the last also 
in the form N-s-w-r. The modern jinn finds its 
prototype in the spirits of wells and watercourses, 
m-n’d-h. It is not clear whether we should speak 
of a S. Arabian pantheon. Shams does appear as 
Uinm' athtar, and there is an inscription which 
may mean that Sin is the son of 'Athtar; hut, 
apart from these two indications, the gods stand 
alone. 

Proper names are instructive; many contain 
divine names. The general Semitic 11 is most 
common, though 'Athtar, Wadd, and others occur. 

1 Another inscription of 449 tells of a breach of the dam and 
ite repair (Glaser, Zvfei InKhr^ten Uber den DamnUmuh wm 
Marib, p.7f.). 

3 The change of guttural can be paralleled. 
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Various terms of relationship appear : Ab, Dad, 
and Akh. Those names that contain Wadd, ’Amm, 
Kh&l, might be so explained, but probably the 
gods are meant. Then m place of the divine name 
an al)8 tract appears — righteousness, protection, 
salvation, or fear. In place of a god or nis (quality 
there often stands the name — Sumuh-'ali, ‘the 
name is exalted.’ From such names we learn that 
od or some god is exalted, is lord, or is wise ; that 
e blesses, commands, or saves men who are in 
some sort his kin. In S. Arabian nSn is the common 
noun meaning *god*; it occurs very seldom in 
proper names. Sa is very common in proper names ; 
it appears once or twice as a proper noun and some- 
times as a common noun. The popular favourite, 
Almaquh, never forms part of a projier name. So 
it appears that II went out of fashion as an object 
of worsliip, though habit remembered him in names. 
In On Almodad is a son of Joktan. 

’Atlitar Sharqan was the guardian of temples 
and tombs ; to him men pray that sacrilegious 
hands may not be laid on their offerings, though 
they make no gifts to him. In the lists of gods 
who are invoked the names of men (especially 
kings) are often inserted, and there are many 
references to the day of N. N. This day can liardly 
be anything but a memorial feast, and these facts 
point to some sort of apotboosis or ancestor- worship. 
The ‘month of fathers’ points to the same con- 
clusion. 

The antelope was sacred to ’Athtar, and the 
bull’s head was the symlxil of the crescent moon. 
It aj)pcar8 in all manner of forms, from realistic 
representations of the animal to a conventional 
object where only the horns are recognizable. 
Other symbols that may have a religious meaning 
are the sphinx and the date-palm in fruit. This is 
often pictured naturally, but sometimes the stem 
is a truncated cone recalling the pyramid that 
stands between the horns on the bull’s head 
or that— in conventional designs — supports the 
horns. 

Worship took jdace in temples that bad names 
of their own. The god took a title from his temple ; 
Almaquh is lord of Aw wain. That outside Marib 
was an open siiace shaped like an ellipse surroundetl 
by a wall. Various obelisks formed part of the 
equipment. It is not clear if there was any system 
or orientation.* l*erhaps the native rock in the 
middle was the centre of wor.sliip. In other places 
there was an avenue of obelisks before the gate. 
Apart from mukarrib and iniswad, several words 
denote ‘ priest ’ ; the commonest is r-nh-vj. It is 
usually determined by the name of a god or temple. 
In one place the chief of a tribe is also its priest, 
and sometimes the oponyni .also was. 'riicrc are 
many inscriptions in which a man devote.s hiniself, 
his children, his servants, and goods to some god ; 
perhaps this happened wlien he was made priest. 
These men may be the ‘people of 'Athtar,’ the 
‘servants of Waild,’ who are often mentioned. 
The word sh-io- is usually join(*d with Wadd ; the 
root means ‘to help.’ In el- Ida occur the title 
and its feminine. Arabic suggest* that these 
persons correspond to the N. Semitic q^deshim, 
while the name recalls the Hebrew Nothing 
certain can he said aliout the functions of the 
priests. Another form of dedication is that in 
which a man dedicates some other person to the 
service of a god ; tliese may he q^deshim. 

The ideas of sacritice and altar are expressed by 
the common Semitic root dhaMuii *to cut the 
throat.’ Oxen and sheep were offered, sometimes 
in large numbers ; and incense played a great part 
in the worship. This is evident from the numlier 
of altars of incense that have been found and the 
^ Description In Nielsen, Die altarahieche Mojuireligion, p. 
100 . 


various names in use for them. A special priest 
seems to have been in (diarge of the incense.' It 
was common to consecrate figures of men and 
animals in gratitude for favours received or to 
secure desire<i benefits. These may he the bronze 
figures of animals, four or five inches high, that 
have been discovered. Nothing is heard or images 
of the gods. Pilgrimage has alreacly been men- 
tioned in connexion with Talab. There was a 
month of pilgrimage, apparently in the autumn. 
Their ideius on ceremonial purity were similur to 
those of other Semitic peoples; hut the Al'na*aii 
text* dealing with ritual aro obscure and still un- 

f mhlishod. Tithes are often mentioned, and per- 
lapH firstfruits, though tho word usually has a 
more general sense. 

5. Civilization. —The wealth and luxury of the 
Yemen were proveridal among the Greeks and 
Homans, and their tales had a solid foundation. 
The monuments sliow the stools, chairs, and 
couches of which they speak, and tell of gold 
(gilded ?) statues. The buildings and inscriptions 
that cover tlie country tell of it* wealth, and show 
that the people were skilled masons. They must 
have l>een capable engineers to build the dam at 
Marih and tho tanks at Aden. As sculptors they 
w'cre not so advanced ; for the finest lettering 
aci-'ompnnies crude carving. The bas-reliefs aro 
lively and show observation, but tho execution is 
rougli and clumsy. They succeeded better in 
sculpture in tho round, hut there is always the 
suspicion tliat such figures may be of foreign origin ; 
indeed, the Peripliis speaks of an import of slntuary 
from Egypt. A pair (ff eyes— that degoneral<i into 
circles — onatomostone betrays Egyptian iiillu<‘iice. 
Their work in metal was of a much higher level ; 
much of it deserves to he called lifelike. In art 
they inclined to realism in a way that would not 
be toleral-e<l now. They were probably fine potters, 
to judge by a terra-cotta rliyton ending in a 

g mt’s iiead (though this may he imported from 
reece). 

The coins arc usually poor imitations of Athenian 
models, yet the stamlurd is Babylonian. Tho 
oldest show the liead of the goddess ami the owl 
on the amphora. Later comes a male head, prob- 
ably of a king, with long curls and a diadem, while 
the owl keeps its jdace on tho reverse. Next the 
head has short hair and a wrcatli with fillets in 
imitation of tlie Homan em]»crors, while the 
rever.se is unchanged. The expedition of Gallus 
may have Imd something to do with this change. 
Many coin.s bear tlie letter N, possibly a mint 
mark— Nejran ? Various inscriptions and mono- 
gram}’. occur. To these remarks there is one 
excejitioii — an Attic tetrad raclim with the head of 
Hercules and the lion’s skin and, reverse, a seated 
figure with the lower limbs draped ; tlio right hand 
holds a flower, and the hair hangs in ciirls, while 
the face is sliaven ; the name is vh’3S, and k stands 
in the field. The type which served as model 
came into ime alxuit B.C. The head of tho god 
is hardly distinguishable from (ireek work and 
di.splnys the skill and imitative power of the 
nietal-w'orkers. ‘ Brijjhb Hayyili coins ’ are 
named, hut not identified : also a sdn\ In late 
Hebrew the seld equalled four detmrii. 

The year was solar, and in early time* ea<di was 
named after an eponvm, though tliis custom 
dmpped with the introiluction of the .Sabn*an era. 
The names of at least twelve moritli.s are known, 
hut none agree with those of Arab tradition, so 
some may he du]di(:ate.s. Their order is unknown. 
Some are derived from tho seasons, while others 
are religious, as the morilhs ‘of pilgrimage’ and 
‘of fathers.* The year seems to have begun in the 
spring. There are interesting thoorii* about the 
1 0». 80. 2 JASB ii. [18461 pi. v. 
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calendar, hut they are still too problematical to be 
mentioned here. 

Strabo^ says that the Minteans practised poly- 
andry. This is borne out by the monuments if, as 
is probable, the same names in a group refer to 
the same persons. Elsewhere three men have a 
son in common. It is quite common to find father 
and Hon associated us kings of one state ; this 
probably meant the recognition of the son as heir 
apparent. I’wo brothers are also found sharing 
the title. Governors {kahir) are named, as the 
governor of Musri,* and the chiefs of the tribes 
were important people. The government was 
clearly feudal, ana the line between vassalage and 
independence was not always sharp. The kings 
of Sania were vassals of Saha. In Abraha’s 
inscription the loyal chiefs receive honorary men- 
tion 08 kings. Women api)ear, sometimes in 
pairs, as chiefs. Most of the kings have some 
oiatinctive epithet —* glorious,’ * exalted,’ * saviour * 
—as part of their names. 

Works of irrigation are often mentioned, but 
the accounts are usually unintelligible. Palms 
and vineyards ployed a great port in the economic 
life. The word for ‘vineyard,’ while it means 
‘ grape ’ in classical Arabic, means ‘ vineyard ’ in 
the Yemen dialect. For details as to trade we 
must ndy on classical authors. Pliny tells of the 
cultivation of myrrh and describes the col lection 
of incense ; it grew in one place only in the Yemen 
and on the coast of y\frica oppo.site. There were 
only 3(K)0 families who hfwl the right to gather 
the gum, and they were held in religious awe. 
During the harvest they had to separate themselves 
from women and funerals, and by these religious 
precautions the^ improved the croi»s. There are 
several S. Arabian names for these aromatic gara.s, 
but some still wait identification. The incense 
was taken to Sabota (Shabwat in Hadramaut), 
where the priests took a tithe of it for the god. 
Then only could it be put on the market. It had 
to be carried tlirongh the land of the Golyanitm, 
who took their toll. It is suggested that Gab’an 
comes from the root meaning ‘ to collect.’ 

The ancient inhabitants of S, Arabia borrowed 
on every hand, yet they were not slavish imitators, 
’riio name Arabia Felix seems to have been better 
merited than such titles generally are. 

Litkratcrs.— S trabo, Ptolemy, Pliny ilariB Sry- 

thnei), Procopius ((i« Belh P^rgico), Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
Malalas, Thoophanes, Mas'udi, Tabari, Hamd&nl, Iklil, 
A. von Kremer, SUdarabCuche Sage, (.t^ipzi^, 1806 ; O. Weber, 
Arabien vor dem Islam ( = Der alte Orient, in, i,), ilo. 1901, 
Fursehunggreisen tm Svd-Aralneii (^l)e,r alU Orient, viii. iv.), 
do. 1907; R. A. Nicholson. A Literary Hist, of the Arabs, 
London, 1907 ; CIS iv. ; F. liommel, Aufgdtze und Abhand- 
hingen arahistigch-semitolog. Inhalts, M u nich, 1 892, Sildarahische 
Chrestomathie,do. 1898 (with full bibliography of thv earlier litera- 
WZKM, J A, Z A, PS'S A, andOL^; J. H. 
Mordtmaun and D. H. Miiller, Sabdische Denhmdler (» 
DWA W xxxiii.), Vienna, 1888 ; D. H. Muller, Epigraph, Denk- 
imler am Arabien {s-.HWAW xxxvii.), do. 1889, Epigraph. 
Oenkmdlrr am Ahegainien (=DWAW xlili.), do. 1894, Sud’ 
arahiache Alterthumer im kunathiatorigehen Uof museum «♦ 
H’wrt. do. 1899; J. H. Mordtmann, Himjariaclte Ingchriften 
vnd AUerthiiiner in den kdniglichen Mmeen zu Berlin, BBrlin, 
1893 ; M. Lldzbarskl, Sphemeris fiir semit. 1Cpigraphik,^\o\9., 
aiessen, 1901-12 ; B. Glaser, Skizze der Gesch. und Oenqraphie 
Arabians, ii. (all publighcd), Berlin, 1890, Vie Abegginier in 
Arabien und A/rika, Municdi, 1806, Zmi Jnachriften ilher den 
Dammltrueth von Marib, Berlin, 1897 ; O. Weber, Studien zur 
gudarnbiaehenAitertntnahmde, 3 voIb., do. 1901-^)8; D. Nielsen, 
Vie altarabische Mondreligivn, Strassburg, 1904, Neue kata- 
banisehe Insehriften, Berlin, 1907, Ver gabaieehe Oott llmulfah, 
do. 1010 ; M. Hartmann, Die arabiaohe Frage, Leipzig, 1908 ; 
H. Winckler, Altorientaliache Forsehungen, i.-iil., do. 1898- 
1906 ; B. V. Head, Numismatie Chronicle, new ser. , xviii. 
[1878], XX, [1880J; G. Scbliunberger, dc 5an’a, Pai^, 

A. 8 . Tritton. 

SABAOTH (Babylonian).—!. The Babylonian 
sibu,— The word ‘Sabaoth’ has not yet been 
found in Assyro-Babylonian, though the noun 
formed from its root, occurs not infrequently 
1 788. 3 Hat. 636, revised text. 


in both singular and plural. The meaning of fdbu 
is * man,’ * soldier,’ and in the plural * army,’ ‘ host,’ 
anceing in some respects with the Hebrew cognate. 
The nearest approach to ‘ lord of hosts ’ would be 
bil fdb^, but this has not yet l)een found. In many 
historical texts fdbu is replaced by its synonym 
ummanu (plur. umriMndti, expressed by the same 
ideo^aph, so that it is somotimes uncertain which 
word is intended). The Sumerian equivalent of 
§dbu is erim. 

2. Sar and its Semitic equivalent.— For the 

meaning ‘hosts,’ the equivalent word seems to be 
kiSSatu {knSnAUf ‘to be strong,’ ‘numerous’), in 
Sumerian Sar. In many cases, however, some 
such rendering os ‘ host,’ ‘ universe,’ would be pre- 
ferable, if, in translating, usage allows it. To all 
appearance the character iar^ like that for Utuki, 
the sun-god, was originally the picture of a circle. 
This implies that it was intended to express the 
circle of the earth or the horizon of heaven. Other 
synonymous signs iox &ar =kU&atu are composed 

of two wedges derived from a curve probably 
originally representing the vault of heaven, and 
kii, a character seemingly used on account of its 
pronunciation. With the detonninative prefix for 
‘ gml,* Su became one of the ide<igraphs mr Mero- 
dach, probably as god of the universe. KiSSatti is 
also expressed by tlic double square or enclosure 
meaning a collection of things. 

3. Sar in the Babylonian lists of gods.— But 
the usage of the inscription gives information of a 
more interesting nature, the most important being 
the evidence of the lists of gcsls ami the Semitic 
legend of the creation. According to a list in 
Cuneiform TexU from Babylonian Tablets, xxiv. 1, 
the earliest deities were the two Ana, male and 
female personifications of the heavens. These 
occur afterwards as An ki, ‘heaven and earth,’ 
and after this as liras and Nin-iira-s the two Ana 
(Ann and Anatii) a.s tleitio.H of fruitfulness. Sixtii 
in the list is An -sar gal, ‘Anu,’ the heavens, as 
‘ the great host,’ whilst tlioscventh is An-ki-sar-gal, 
Anu and Aiiatu as deities of the ‘ groat host^ of 
earth. The eighth and ninth lines have the names 
Anwir and Ki.sar, whicli give another combination 
of the root 6ar with a development of the iilea, as 
these words apparently mean ‘ host of heaven ’ and 
‘ host of earth ’ — divine pereoniHcatioiis wlio appear 
in the Semitic creation-story as having been pro- 
duced after Lahniu and Lahamu;^ but in this 
legend Anu, the god of tlie heavens, is represented 
as Ansar’s son. Later, in the same text, Ansar 
sends forth in turn Anu, Ea, and Merodach, to 
fight Tianmt (Tiawath), the dragon of chaos. The 
next divine couple, in the list of gods, whose names 
contain the Sumerian equivalent of Sabaoth consists 
of Kn-sar and Nin-sar, the ‘lord of the host’ and 
the ‘ lady of the host.’ This makes a total of six 
couples, the seventh being represented by the 
Sninero-Akkadian Duri and Dari, perhaps ‘Age’ 
and ‘Eternity,’ the two non -concrete forms or 
counterparts of Sar, in which countless numlier is 
changeu into illimitable time. Concerning the 
Bab^onians we cannot speak with certainty, but 
the Sumerians at least seem to have realized, at a 
very early date, how niultitudinoas were the 
creatures product and nourished by the earth, 
and they hod evidently also formea the theory 
that the gods dwelling in the heavens (and this 
would include their divine servants and the angels) 
ivero at least equally so. As a confirmation of 
this, the British Museum tablet K.2100 gives 
(rev. 3, 4) as a synonym of Dingir-gqlgalene, ‘ the 
great gods,’ the reduplicate word Sariara, * the 
very numerous/ or (as the prefix for divinity 
shows that we should translate) ‘the divine 
host.’ 


1 See SRB iv. 129». 
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4. Anu and his divine partners— Naturally it 
woB the really * (n^eat ’ gods who oxerchied rule in 
heaven, where all divine beings obeyed them. In 
agreement with this, the account of the attack of 
tlie evil 8 )drits upon the moon (this was supposed 
to be^the cause 01 our satellite’s eclipses) si^eaks of 
Sin, Samas, and Istar having been set to rule the 
vault {SUmnq) of heaven, and ‘with Anu they 
shared the dominion of the host of heaven ’ (Sum. 
kU ana^ Sem. kMit SamPf ki& here replacing the 
seemingly more correct iar). II ore, again, Anu 
appears as the god of the heaven-host ; Imt it is to 
be noted that, when Merorlach became king of the 
gods, power over the host was conferred on him, 
and, as stated in a well-known hymn to tliat deity 

‘ the Igigi of the host of heaven and earth ’ {Igigi 
Sa kiSSat kanU H ^rsiti^) are said to wait ujmn his 
command. It was for ‘the host of heaven and 
earth ’ t hat the new moon shone [aziairu annuu ina 
Sami 4 ibbani^ ‘ this crescent among the host 
of heaven and earth was created ’ ; in Sum. ‘ this 
crescent of the heaven-host [and] the earth-host,’ 
an-Sar-H-Sar). A deity named Kissat appears in 
WAI ii. 60, line 32, as patron of a city wliicli is 
doubtful, but which is possibly the Rabbi of line 
30. If this means ‘ the city of the host,’ it may be 
supposed that the * host of heaven ’ was worshipped 
there. 

5 . The ^od khhuT as the leader of the Assyrian 
host.— It 18 to be noted that, in his abstract of 
Babylonian cosmology, although Damaacius * gives 
tlie feminine principle preceding Ea and Dauk4 as 
Kissarc, the ina.sculme companion of tlie same is 
not, as would be c.\pected from the Babylonian, 
Ansaros, but Assoros (A<r<rw/)os). Now, as the 
name of the god Assur is moat commonly written 
with the cliaractors An-sar, there is out little 
doubt that the Assyrian name had influenced tlic 
pronunciation, and changed it, even in Babylonia. 
Whatever may have been tlie origdiial root of 
Assur, therefore, the Assyrians haa applied the 
name of the god to the compound group An-sar, 
and the Babylonian god of the host (of heaven and 
earth) became the god of the armies of Assyria. 
He is represented, in tlie sijulptures of Assur-iia^ir- 
&pli (c. 880 B.C.), as a divine figure within the 
winged disk, flying in the air above the army, 
and drawing the Imw against the foe.’ Wo have 
here, apparently, au Assyrian parallel to the 


Hebrew ‘Lord of Hosts, God of the armies of 
Israeh* 

6. Sar=ki§iatu in the titles of the kings.— As a 

title of the kings of Assyria, Sar kiSSatit ‘ king of 
the host ’ (of people or of nations), is fairly common. 
Adad-iiirari i. (c. 1330 Tt.c.) bore it, tuid it seems to 
have been also adopted, more or less regularly, by 
bis successors. In Babylonia Man-istu-su (c. 27tX) 
11 . C.) calls himself Ingnl kiS^ whicli, in its common 
acceptation, would be equivalent to mr kiMati ; but 
kiS may stand for the city of Kis, over whicli he 
ruled (though it is diflicult to understand, in smih 
a carefully-engraved text, how the determinative 
suflix could nave been omitted). Perhaps the 
modesty of certain Babylonian kings did not permit 
of their using the Sar which accompanies divine 
names. Among the later Babylonian rulers who 
used the title ‘king of the host’ (of men) were 
Nebuchadrezzar the Groat and Cyrus. It is mainly 
the German Assyriologists wlio hg.vo discussed (he 
moaning of the phrase Sar kiSSati. H. Wincklcr 
thought that it indicated ‘ king of a fixed definite 
state,’ and was no mere title. C. P. Tiele was of 
opinion that it indicated ‘ someth ing like world- 
lordship.’ LeojM)ld Messcrschmidt suggested that 
Sar kiSSati and ‘ king of the four regions ’ signify 
the possession of two territories, and were not 
mere titles. F. Hummel holds similar views to 
the above. C. F. Lehmann- Haiqit renders Sar 
kiSSati (sc. Hiit)as ‘ king of the totality of nations.’ 
H. V. Hilprecht is of opinion that the title was 
first useil by the kings of Kis, and was due to word- 
play (see above). 

To all appearance the Assyro-Babylonian idea of 
the host 01 heaven was that it consisted of all the 
divinities whom they regarded as dwelling in and 
beneatli the sky ; and the stars and heavenly 
bodies in general, identified, us they were, witn 
the gods, were included therein. The host of the 
earth apparently included, in its widest sense, 
everything in the world which tlie god had created. 
In its narrowest sense, however, the lattiT stood 
eitlier for all mankind or for the nations under the 
Babylonian or Assyrian kings, wherever they had 
made their rule eHeetive. 

Litbraturk.— W. Muss Arnolt, A Cnnr.iHc Dict.aftht Assyr^ 
tan Language, Ik'rlin, eU\, lOul i)5, V). ; also, for nu'tho<l8 

of writing tlio expressionH, eto., I. N. Strassmaier, Mphahft- 
iychm V hseichmsa drr assyrischen und akkadische.n Wttrter, 
etc., U*ll>y.ig, 1880, p. 6661. T. G. PINCHES. 
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Primitive (IItjtton Webster), p. 886. 

Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 889. 

Biblical.— See Festivals and Fasts (Hebrew). 

SABBATH (Primitive). — i. Introductory.— 
The term ‘ sabbath,’ in ordinary usage, is applied 
to a perioilic rest-day, dedicated to a god and 
devoted to the exercises of religion. As such the 
term refers particularly to the Jow'ish Shabbdthy 
and its siiceossor the Cnristian Dies Dominit'a^ or 
the Lord’s Day. The Muhammadan al jumah, 
‘the meeting’ (for worship), which occurs on 
Friday, is derived from Cliristian and .Jewish 
practice, but on this day labour is suspended only 
while services are being conducted at the mosque. 
Ill Buddhist lands the Uposatha^ which usually 
falls on the day of the new moon, on the day of 
the full moon, and on the two days which are 
eighth from new and full moon, is marked by 
fasting and the cessation of secular activities. 
The Uposatha in its origin among the Aryans of 
ancient India could have owed nothiug to Jewish 

1 WAI iv. 29, 47-61. * See SHE iv. 129». 

t A H. Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, London, 1849, 11. 
448, Monuments of Nineveh, let ler., do. 1849, pi. 13, etc. 


Christian.— See Sunday. 

i ewish (I. Abrahams), p. 891. 
duhammadan (G. Marcoliouth), p. 893. 

or Christian infiuonce, and in its diirusion through- 
out S.K. Asia it appears to have been unall’ccted by 
the influence of Islnm. The question naturally 
arises how far these sabbaths of civilized peoples 
find a parallel in savage and barbarian society at 
the present time. 

The observance of rest-days forms a fairly 
common custom in the lower culture, if exception 
be made of the Australian, Melaiie.sian, and 
American areas. But the rest-<Iay among so- 
called primitive peoples is as a rule nut periodic in 
character, nor is it necessarily consecrated to a 
deity and employed for religious services. Further- 
more, it is usually marked by various regulations 
which can only l>e descrilied as superstitions. All 
public gatherings may be discontinued, the house 
or the village closed against strangers, lights 
extinguished, songs, dances, ami loud noises for- 
bidden, and abstinence from food and sexual inter- 
course required. The day of rest then presents 
itself as a day of complete quiescence. 
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All these negative regulations find their clearest 
expression in the tabus which have been studied, 
first among the natives of Polynesia, then in some 
other parts of the aboriginal world, and finally 
among peoples of archaic civilization. Tabu, 
indeetl, is a wide-spread institution, and evidence 
for its existence steadily accumulates with the 
progress of anthropological research.* A tabu 
may be defined as a negative regulation or pro- 
hibition which is supported by supernatural sanc- 
tions. The penalty meted out to the tabu-breaker 
is generally death or some physical ailment 
supposed to be inflicted by the offended spirits. 
Tn time the punishment for the violation of a tabu 
may come to be regarded tis an important duty of 
the tribal god, whose chief concern is the mainten- 
ance of the ciistomary moral rules. 

Things or persons are tabued, primarily because 
they are considered mysterious, abnormal, danger- 
ous— because they are felt to be potent for weal or 
woe in the life of man. Early psychology, refining 
tliese ideas and applying tlicm to diftcrent classes 
of phenomena, produces the cognate notions of 
pollution and sanctity. The corpse is unclean ; 
the shedder of Imman blood is likewise unclean ; 
but the priest and king, who belong U) a superior 
order of beings, are sacrosanct or holy. These 
characteristics are easily regar<led as infections, os 
capable of transmission, not only by physit^al 
contact, bnt also by sight and mere jiroximity. 
Hence prudence dictates a variety of precautions ; 
the dangerous person or thing is removed to a 
safe distance, or is carefully isolated, or is subjected 
to a variety of insulating regulations. The entire 
community is interested in such proceedings, and 
on certain occasions may itself be jilaced iincler a 
rigi<l quarantine. When this happens, a period of 
abstinence, merging into quiescence, will bo con- 
sidered the surest means of avoiding spiritual 
dangers whicli threaten each and every member of 
the Dody politic. Moreover, wlien the impending 
danger is si)ecifically attributed to the action of 
spirits or of gods, the observance of the rest-day 
readily develops into a method of propitiating, and 
even of honouring, the supernatural powers. The 
two conceptions of ahstinentse and propitiation are 
not, indeed, always sharply distinguishable in 
concrete cases, and witli advancing culture they 
tend to become more and more closely conjoined. 

It is not improbable that some of the communal 
regulations ol»seTved in connexion with primitive 
sabbatlis have been modelled on the tabus observed 
by single j)cr.sons and household groups at such 
critical seasons as birth, puberty, marriage, and 
death. Coni[iarativo studies have indicated how 
numerous are the prohibitions which attach to these 
occasions, and it is reasonable to suppose that, 
with the deepening sense of social solidarity, 
observances once confined to the individual only, or 
to his immediate connexions, would often pass 
over into rites performed by the community at 
large. However this may be, primitive sabbaths 
certainly present themselves as public ordinances 
which hear an obvious resemblance to the entire 
system of private tabus. 

a. Sabbaths at critical epochs.— -A survey of 
many rude societies shows that any time of special 
significance, inaugurating a new era or marking 
the transition from one state to another, any time 
of storm and stress, any epoch when untoward 
events have occurred or are expected to occur, may 
be invested with tabus desired to meet the 
emergency in the communal life and to ward oil 
the Uireatencd danger or disaster. Throughout 
Polynesia, in Indonesia, and in certain parts of 
S.E. Asia there exists, or until recently existed, an 
extensive body of communal rest-days, whose pur- 
1 See art. Tabu. 


pose appears to have been entirely propliylaotio and 
protective. In that part of the world periods of 
abstinence and quiesoence are imposed Mcause of 
such unusual, and therefore critical, events as a 
conflagration, an epidemic sickness, or an earth- 
quake ; after a deatn ; at the changes of the moon ; 
at the end of the old year and the Mginning of the 
new year ; daring a time devoted to the inning 
of ghosts and demons ; and In connexion with such 
important nndertakinp as the commencement of a 
war, seed-planting ana harvest, and the celebration 
of a solemn religious ceremony. The procedure in 
ca(th case is mu^ the same : the community sub- 
jects itself to a number of negative regulations, 
imposing idleness, fasting, and continence upon all 
its members. 

These sabbaths at critical epochs formerly con- 
stituted a noteworthy feature of Polynesian life, 
especially in old Hawaii, where the institution of 
talm perhaps reached its acme of develo})ment. 
Their observance varied according as they were 
common or atiicfc. When a common season pre- 
vailed, the men were required only to abstain from 
their usual duties and to attend at the temple, 
where prayers were offered every morning and 
evening. During a period stricHy tabued the 
regulations had a sterner character, and in con- 
sequence a general gloom and silonc*c5 ])ervaded the 
whole district or island. Every lire and light was 
extinguished ; canoes were not launclied ; no 
person bathed ; and no one was to be seen out of 
doors, except those whoso presence was required 
at the temifle.* From another account wc learn 
that any one found in a canoe on a tabu day 
ineurrod the death penalty, and that a like fate 
was reserved for the man who indulged in carnal 
pleasures or only made a noise at sucli a time.* 

Communal tabus of the strict type that has been 
described were observed by the Hawaiian Islanders 
on a variety of occasions, particularly when a chief 
temple was consecrated and when the New Year’s 
festival was celebrated. The Hawaiian religious 
system also included a remarkable a})proximation 
to the institution of a weekly sabbath. In every 
lunar month there were four tabu periods, dedicated 
severally to the four great gods of the native 
pantheon. The first was that of Ku, from the 
third to the sixth night ; the second, that of Hua, 
at full moon, including the fourteenth and fifteenth 
nights; the third, that of Kaloa, on the twenty- 
fourth and twenty-fifth nights ; and the fourtli, 
that of Kane, on tlie twenty-seventh and twonty- 
eighth nights. During these tabu periods a devout 
king generally remained in the temple, busy with 
prayer and sacrilice; women were forhidaoii to 
enter canoes, and sexual intercourse was pro- 
hibited.* 

Seasons of communal abstinence and quiescence 
were enforced in the Society and Marquesas 
Islands in connexion with the Donito fishing, and 
in New Zealand at the time of planting of the 
kumara, or sweet potato.* In the Tonga Islands, 
when the sacrifice of firstfruits occurred, all work 
was forbidden, and even any one’s appearance out 
of doors, unless for the purpose of tne ceremony, 
was interdicted.® The natives of Samoa, who 

ossesseil a remarkably complex pantheon of 

ivinities with animal and vegetable attributes, 

1 W. ElHs, yarr. q/ a Tour through Hawaii, or Owhphes, 
London, 1826, p. 366 ff. 

3 H. T. Cheever, The Island World of the Paeifie, Qloq^w, 
1861, p. 63. 

8 W. D. Alexander, A Brief Hist, of the Hawaiian People, 
New York, 1899, p. 50ff. ; David Malo, Hawaiian Antiquities, 
Honolulu, 1903, p. 66. 

* J. A. Moerenhout, Voyages aux ties du grand oefan, Parle, 
1887, 1. 616 ff. ; J. Oowan, The Maoris of New Zealand, Christ- 
church, N.Z., 1910, p. 116 ff. 

• W. Mariner, An Account of the Natives of the Tonga Islands, 
Boston, 1820, p. 381 ff. 
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were obliged to suspend work on certain occasions 
devoted to their worship.* During Decemlier, 
when the god Katu-mai-Mbulu was supposed to 
visit the Fiji Islands, a sabbatical period ensued. 

‘Throughout that moon it Is tabu to beat the drum, to sound 
the oonoh-ahell, to dance, to plant, to fl^ht, or to sintif at sea. 
... At the en(i of the month the priest sounds the consecrated 
shell : the people raise a great shout, carrying the good news 
from village to village, and pleasure and toil are again (rc« to 

The scanty records of alsiriginal Polynesian 
sectetv also contain some passing references to 
the oDservance of coinmunal sabbaths on certain 
occasions wlicii the social consciousness had been 
deeply moved by luitoward and disastrous events. 

Ill the islanrl of Futuna ‘they go so far as to tapu the day— 
e.f/., to Interdict all work in order to please the gods, or to 
avert the hurricanes.’-'* 

In Hawaii a tabued period was declared during 
the sickness of a chief. ^ In Samoa the death of a 
chief of high rank was followed by the siispension 
of all work in the settlement for a period of from 
ton to thirty days, until the funeral ceremonies 
were performed.® On the island of Yap, one of 
the Carolines, two aged wizards, before whom all 
imi)ortant questions come for decision, have the 
po^yer of laying tabus on an entire village. The 
periods of seclusion have been known to last for 
Bi.\ months. The critical epochs, when such int<5r- 
di(!ts are imposed, occur at a time of drought, 
famine, or sickness, after the death of a chief or 
famous man, and before a fislnng oxpo<lition. 

‘ 111 «h(irt, any great public event is thus celebrated, and, in 
fact, there is always a tabu in full swing somewhere or other, 
to the great disgust of the traders, w^o only see in these 
euforcL'il holidays an excuse for idling, drunkenness, and 
debuiu:hery.’*l 

Seasons of communal abstinence are not found 
in Australia, and only faint indications of them 
exi.st within the Melanesian area. In New Guinea 
a few iiiHtances have been noted, all within the 
Hritisli possessions there. On the other hand, the 
Indonesian tribes of llorneo, including the Kayans, 
the Sea Dayak.s, and the Laml Dayaks, keep many 
sabbaths in connexion with agricultural operatioius 
and other critical occasions. IMie Bornean regula- 
tions disclose a fairly consistent ctlort to adjust 
the lengtli of the communal tabu to the import- 
ance of the event which it commemorates. Thus, 
house-building imposes a shorter season of absti- 
nence than does planting or sowing ; a single death 
in the village may require the cessation of activity 
by the inhabitants for only one day ; but an 
epidemic sickness may necessitate a three days’ 
rest, as among the Sea Dayak.s, or even an eight 
days’ rest, as among the Land l)a3'aks. The 
restrictions tlicmsclvcs appear to be substantially 
the same in nil instances. 


The inhabilants ‘ remain in their houses, in order to eat, 
drink, and sleep ; but their eating must bo nuxlorate and often 
consists of nothing but rice and suit. . . . People under inter- 
dict may not batlic, touch Are, or oinploy tliomselves about 
their oniinary occupations.’ 7 

To these prohibitions should be added that of 
sexual intercourse, a tabu specilically mentioned 
for one Bornean tribe,® and probal>ly found among 
others. 

Communal sabbaths appear to Ikj unknown to 
the nomadic hunting tribes which occupy the 
interior parts of Borneo and probably repre.sent an 
aboriginal population. The custom under con- 
1 O. Turner, Samoa, fiondon, 18S4, i»p. 20 f., 00. 

4 B. Thomson, The Fijiaim, London, 1908, p. 114. 

-* S. P. Smith, in Journal of the Polynemau Society, i. [18921 


40. 

-* W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, new ed., London, 1859, iv. 
887. 

6 VV. T. Pritchard, Polynesian Keminiseences, London, 1800, 
p. 149 ff. 

0 K. W. Cliristian, The Caroline Islands, liOndon, 1899, p. 290. 

7 Si^enser St. John. Life in the Forests of the Far East, 
todon, 186‘2, 1. 176IT. 

H K. S. Douglas, in Saratcak Mmeum Journal, i. [10111 140 ff. 


sideration must therefore be an Indonesian im- 
I)ortation into Borneo — a comdusion which is 
strengthened by the fact that bimilar observances 
prevail among the Indonesian inhabitants of the 
Nicobars, Bali, Nias, the Mentawi Islands, 
Formosa, and the Philippine Archipelago. A 
typical instance is afforded by the inhabitants of 
the Pagi Islands, which form the southern exten- 
sion of the Mentawi group. Tliese iieople worship 
the evil spirits which manifest their power in 
thunder and lightning, earthquakes, tornadoes, 
and floods. AVlien confronted by some real or 
imaginary danger, they shut themselves up in 
their villages and exclude all strangei.s. During 
this period of separation from tlie wuild tliey may 
neither give nor receive anything, they mu.st 
refrain from eating certain articles of food, and 
they may not engage in trade. * Another authority 
points out that, wliilo all crises in the communal 
life of the natives are thus kept as periods of 
restriction, yet in some castjs tlui rest-days have 
become joyous festivals and holidays.^ 

Assuming, with modern cthnogra[>hers, that the 
Indonesian peoples represent an lulmixture in 
various proportions of [nimitivo Indian and S. 
Mongolian stocks, we nee<l not he surprised to 
discover that in certain parts of S. K. Asia, and 
notably among the 'ribeto-Burman tribes of Assam 
and Burma, communal sahhaths form a character- 
istic feature of the native culture. The word 
gnina, w hich the Njlga-s of Mani[>i]r apply to any- 
thing tahiuul or forbidden, also signifies tlie village 
rest-days imjM>sed in connexion with the rice 
cultivation, after the occurrence of unusual pheno- 
mena, such as earthquakes, eclipses of tlie sun or 
moon, and the ai»pearaiice of comets, the tlestruc- 
tion of a settlement by lire, and the outbreak of 
an epidemic sickness.® Indeed, as an e arly writer 
remarks, 

there is ‘no end to the reasons on which a kennie niUHl; or 
may be declared, and as it consists of a jrcncral holiday when 
no work in done, thiii . . . Sal>hath appears to he rather a 
popular institution.’ 4 

The (fcnna custom seems to have attained its most 
complicated and grotc.‘«jiic development among the 
Nagas, hut it is found among otlier peoples of 
Assam and may he traccil in various ]iaits of 
Burma. 

The close rcsomhlanccs which e,\ist hidween 
tlie.se Bubhatical ()l).scrvancc.s in S.E. Asia, Indo- 
nesia, and Polynesia lend probability to the hyjsj- 
thesis that we arc here in the pre.scnco of an 
institution which has been gradually diffused from 
its Asiatic homo over the Indian Archinelago and 
thence into the islands of tlie Pacific;. But it will 
not do to infer that the conceptions wdiich in this 
part of the wmrld liave generated the tabued day 
are therefore local and confined. On the contrary, 
they underlie a wide range of social [iheiiomena. 

'Inero are few supcrsliti<jTis with a wider pre- 
valence among the lower races tliaii that which 
requires the suspension of i>rdiiiary o(;cupations 
after a death. The jirohihition of work at this 
time usually forms only one of a iiumher of 
regulations, which also impose partial or complete 
abstinence from food and place a ban on loud talk- 
ing, singing, and the w’caring of ornaments and 
gay clothing. The explanatitni of the tabus must 
lie sought partly in animi.stic conceptions: the 
survivors ought to avoid all consjdcuous activity, 
if they w'ould not attract the unw elcome attentions 
of the ghost. But a more common belief is that in 
the pollution of death — a belief which leads to 

1 P. A. M. llinlopon and 1’. ScM-rin, In Ti'idschri/t voor 
Indische Taal^, Land^, en Vnlkenkunde, iii. [185513291. 

‘i A. MaasR, in ZE xxxvil. 11905] 1.55 ff. 

T. 0. Ho<lKon, ’ Tlic Genna amonifat the Tribes of Assam,' 
JAl xxxvi. [19061 92-103, Tha Minja 'Tribes of Manipur, 
London, 1911, pp. 164-186. 

4 J. Butler, in JASDe, new ser., xlv. [1875] 1. 316. 
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many roj^^lationa as to the proper treatment of a 
corpse, of undertakers, of the aead man’s family 
and friends, and of mourners generally. The 
polluting power of death extends to everything in 
its presence; hence the obvious conclusion that 
littlo or notiling should be done by the survivors, 
at any rate till after the funeral. These tabus are 
often coniined to the family or to the relatives of 
the dead. Where, however, the sense of social 
solidarity is strong, tlie notion of abstinence at so 
critical a season may be extended to the entire 
community. 

An inqiii^ into the geographical didiision of 
this superstition shows it to be not unknown in 
Polynesia, Micronesia, New Guinea, Borneo, and 
some other parts of the Oceanic area. It is dis- 
coverable in Assam, Burma, various parts of India, 
and Tibet. Africa from north to south olfers many 
instances of communal tabus following a death and 
imposing abstinence from work. In the New 
World the Eskimo tribes from Greenland to 
Bering Strait possess the custom in a marked 
degree. It is also found among some of the 
Asiatic Eskimo, thus strongtliening the argument 
for the transmission of cultural elements l>e- 
tween N.W'. America and N.E. Asia. Since these 
tabued days are observed in many cases by un- 
related peoples, who, as far os our knowledge 
reaches, have never been in cultural contact, it 
may be concluded that the beliefs underlying the 
superstition have not l>een narrowly limited, but 
belong to the general stock of primitive ideas. 

3. Sabbatarian aspects of religious festivals.— 
The fact that most religious festivals are observed 
as holidays, when men give up secular occupations 
and devote themselves to joyful worship and relaxa- 
tion of all kinds, should not lead to the assumption 
that the remisHion of labour at such times has 
generally been dictated by j)ra<!tical and non- 
superstitious considerations. It has already been 
pointed out that, in some fairly rude communities, 
abstinence from work forms a part of the regular 
procedure for facing a crisis and tho spiritual 
dangers supposed to characterize such an occasion. 
The rest is a measure of protection and ]»ropitiation, 
quite as much os the fasts, the sacrifices, and tho 
prayers by which it may be attended. Where 
ideas of this nature prevail, all labour is tabued. 

As wc pass from savagery to barbarism and from 
animism to polytlieism, the notion of tabu, at first 
vague and iiufeterminate, tends to difibrentiate 
into tho twin concepts of impurity and holiness. 
To the primitive mind the sanctity which attaches 
to tlie priest or king, to such objects of special 
reverence as bull-roarers, idols, and altars, and 
also to certain places and shrines is sufllciently 
material to be transmissible and to bo capable of 
infecting with its mysterious qualities whatever is 
done at a particular time. The notion of the trans- 
missibility of holiness may seem of itself to furnish 
a sufficient reason for aostaining from ordinary 
occupations on a sacred day. In practice, how- 
ever, this idea apjjears to mingle quite inextricably 
with the opposite though related conception that 
what is holy can be contaminated by contact with 
the secular and the profane. Eurthermoro, when 
holy days come to be definitely consecrated to 
deities, who at such times are believed to he 
present among their worshippers, it is easy to see 
now the belief arises that a god is pleased and 
flattered by tho enforced idleness of his devotees. 
Abstinence from work then takes its place among 
other rites as a recognized way of expressing a 
proiier reverence for the divinity; while, conversmy, 
to labour on his holy day implies a disrespectful 
attitude towards him. 

Tho consecration of a particular day to a divinity 
is a common feature of polytheistic cults. Had we 


definite information concerning the origin and 
development of the great deities of the higher 
religions, it would probably appear that in most 
instances their connexion with particular days is a 
secondary rather than a primary formation. In 
other words, a period d^icatea to a god, and 
observed by his worshippers with abstinence from 
labour, may once have oeen a season of tabu for 
other and quite different reasons. Some pertinent 
instances of tabued days which developed into holy 
days may be noted. Thus, in the comparatively 
w'ell-developed religious system of the Hawaiianeu 
the New Year’s festival was consecrated to the god 
Lono ; but the same festival in Fiji was not associ- 
ated with any particular divinity. The four tabued 

S eriods in the Hawaiian lunar month, which were 
edicated to the great gods of the native pantheon, 
must be considered to have bad no original con- 
nexion with any divinity, for among the Dayak 
tribes of Borneo there are numerous tabus attach- 
ing to the phases of the moon and imposing com- 
munal abstinence. The Bontoc Igorot, a non- 
Christian folk of N. Luzon, observe a sabbath 
which occurs, on an average, about every ten days 
during the year. It is dedicated to Lumawig, tne 
only goil throughout the Bontoc culture area. Ex- 
amination of the evidence indicates that this 
sabbath in its earlier form was not a periodic but 
an occasional observance, called forth only by 
particular emergencies in the communal life. The 
present form of the institution exhibits a tendency, 
doubtless directed by the Igorot priesthood, to 
calen<larize seasons 01 tabu at definite and regular 
intervals. Its dedication to Lunmwig is probalily 
only a natural outcome of the pre-eminence as- 
signed to that supremo god, who stands out in such 
bold relief against the crowd of ancestral spirits, 
good and bad, investing the Igorot world. ^ Some 
of the Dravidiaii peoples of India hold festivals in 
honour of their local deities, when labour is usually 
suspended. Mother Earth, an object of much 
devotion in Bengal, is worshipped at the end of 
tlie hot season. The goddess generally manifests 
herself as tho benignant source of all tilings, but 
sometimes she brings disease and hence requires a 
propitiatory festival. At this time all ploughing, 
sowing, and other work cease, and Bengali widows 
refrain from eating cooked rice.® A similar sabbath 
in honour of Mother Eartli is very strictly observed 
by the natives of the Malabar coast.* Turning to 
W. Africa, we find on tho Slave Coast an annual 
All Souls’ festival kept as a period of abstinence. 
The festival is held in honour of Egungiin, a god 
who is supposed to have arisen from the dead, and 
after whom a powerful secret society has been 
named. A similar ceremony, imposing a cessation 
of work for eight days, is observed by the Gold 
Coast tribes, who, however, have not dedicated it 
to a god. These instances, which do not exhaust 
the evidence, illustrate the passage of the tabued 
day into the god’s sacred day. 

4. Sabbatarian aspects of market-days.— Best- 
days, more or less regular in occurrence and follow- 
ing at short intervals after periods of continuous 
labour, are frequently observed by primitive agri- 
culturists. Sabbaths of this sort appear to be 
unknown among migratory hunting and fishing 
peoples or among nomadic pastoral tribes. A 
wandering hunter requires no regular day of rest, 
since his life passes in alternations of continuous 
labour, while following the chase, and of almost 
uninterrupted idleness after a successful hunt. 
For the herdsman there can he no relaxation of 
the diurnal duties, for the cattle must be driven to 
1 A. B. Jenks, The Bontoc Igorot (Ethnological Survey Publies- 
tions), Manila, 1906, i. 206 ff. 
s W. Orooke, Natives of N. Indian London, 1007, p. 2S2. 

< 0. K. Menon, In Madras Ooverntnent Museum BuUetiih v. 
[1906] 104 f. 
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pasture every morning ; they must be watciied ami 
watered ; and at night they must be milked. 
Again, the sliepherd, compared with the farmer, 
scarcely needs a regular rest-day ; his occupation 
requires so little continuous exertion that he can 
mii'sue it all the year round without any injury to 
nis health. A farmer, however, is benefited bv a 
period of rest occurring more or less regularly ; 
and, though agricultural pursuits are dependent 
unon the seasons and the weather, he is usually 
at)le to postpone his work for a brief ncriod with- 
out serious loss. Tt might be argued, therefore, 
that the chiiiige from pastoral to agricultural life 
would itself be suflicrient to call into existence the 
institution of periodic rest-days. It seems true, 
however, that the connexion of the rest-days with 
the farmer’s pursuits is due to the obvious fact that 
a regular sabbath implies a settled life, a fairly 
well-developed form of social organization, and 
sonictbiiig approaching a calendar system. 

The greater number of periodie rest-days ob- 
served by agricultural petiples in the lower stages 
of culture are associated with the institution of the 
market (g.y.). Days on which markets regularly 
take place are not infrequently characterized by 
Sabbatarian regnlations. Such market-days have 
a wule dillusion. Markets every fifth day are 
found in various parts of New Guinea, in Celebes, 
Sumatra, and Java, and among the natives of 
Tongking, Siam, uiid Burma. Throughout the 
central parts of Africa, from the British ami 
German possessions in the east to those of the 
Portuguese and French in the w<;.st, there arc 
numerous market-places where neighbouring com- 
munities meet regularly to exchange their produc- 
tions. Usually every fourth day is a market-day 
and is observed by 1 lie cessation of ordinary occupa- 
tions. A similar custom exists among the peoples 
on both banks of the lower Congo. The market is 
a well-developed institution among the seiui- 
civilizcd negroes about the (iulf of Guinea. Hen? 
we find market-weeks varying from three to ten 
days in length. One week-day is usually reserved 
for the market and is often regarded as the aopro- 
priate time for abstaining from toilsome hinour. 
Similar market-days, kept as general holidays, 
were known in ancient Mexico, Central America, 
Colombia, and Peru. 

A mai ket-day is necessarily more or less of a 
rest-da}'. Those wlio attend a market must aban- 
don for the time being their usual oin-upations. It 
is also a holiday, afiording opportunities for social 
intercourse, sports, and aniusements of all sorts. 
Such seems to he the character of most of the 
market-days found in S.E. Asia and the adjacent 
islands, as well as in some parts of Africa. In the 
Congo region, however, the market-day somet imes 
bears an unlucky character, and a distinct tendency 
exists to attach vaiious restrictions to it. In the 
Guinea region the inarkot day often (though not 
aluays) coincides with the general day of rest 
observed by an entire community. As such it 
may be consecrated to a god and rigorously 
observed. This extensive development of Sabba- 
tarian regulations appears to oe confined to 
Africa. 

5. Unlucky days as sabbaths.— The observance 
of unlucky days is a familiar phenomenon in primi- 
tive society and among peoples of archaic civiliza- 
tioD. Unuer the attenuated form of a survival 
the superstition still lingers in civilize<I lands. The 
precautions which characterize these days — not to 
engage in various activities, not to cat specified 
foods, not to indulge in sexual intercourse, not to 
travel, not to buj' or sell— illustrate clearly enough 
the general likeness lietween periods tabued and 
periods deemed unlucky. 

A common source of the l>elief in unlucky days 


is to be sought in the erroneous association of 
ideas. If an unfortunate event has taken place on 
a ceitain day, the notion easily arises that all 
actions performed on the recuiToiice of the day will 
have a similarly unfortunate issue. Among the 
Tshi of \V. Africa, the most unlucky day is 
the anniverbary of the Saturday on >vliich Osai 
Tutu was slain in ambush near Acromaiiti in 
1731 .' 

The observation of natural phenomena often 
accounts for the unlucky cliaracter assigned to 
(Mu tain occasions. Many superstitions attach them- 
selves particularly to the moon. Various primitive 
leoplcs have pronounced beliefs respecting tlie iin- 
avourable iniliience of the moon on linmaii activi- 
ties. A partial or complete ahsterd.ion from work 
may be required during the waning moon, a.s well 
as during the two or three days of the moon’s in- 
visibility at the end of the lunation. Eclipses of 
the moon are sometimes considered unlucky for 
work and are accompanied by fasting and otlicr 
forms of abstinence. During such times of un- 
canny and terrifying darkness it is thought wise 
to avoiil every sort of activity, as well as the con- 
sumption of food which may he tainted with mys- 
terious evil. Thus, in S. India, wlien an eclipse 
occurs, the people retiri‘ to their houses and remain 
hohind closed tfoors. No one would think of initi- 
ating any important work at this time." 

Among many peoples in the lower culture tlie 
time of new' moon and full moon, innch less com- 
monly of each half moon, is a season of restric- 
tion and abstinence. Tin? lunar day is sometimes 
a holy day dediaitcd to a god, who may be identi- 
fieil with the moon itself. Instances of this sort 
are to Ijo correlated with the general course of 
religious development, involving, as it does, the 
emergence of poWtlieistie cnltsand the schematiza- 
tion of tin? rituak But under more i)rimitive (!oti- 
ditions the lunar day Is an unlucky (or tahned) 
<lny, quite independent of any association with a 
<U?ity. The existence of these lunar talms in Boly- 
ncsia, Indonesia, and Africa, to say nothing of tne 
survivals of them iii Asiatic and Kiiropean lands, 
throws light on the origin of the Ilehmw Sabbath 
and its assumed Babylonian original. 

'File observance of unlucky days has undoubtedly 
retarded human progress. They liimler individual 
initiative and tend to prevent the undertaking of 
lengthy enterprises which may be interrujjted l»y 
tin? recurrence of an unfavourable period. 'I'lieir 
extensive development compels filful, int(Tniittcnt 
lalxuir, rather than a Ht(?ady and coni innoiis occu- 
p«ation. 'riicy may even uire< tly aircct {Kditicnl 
and social conditions where, as in iinMh‘.rn Ashanti 
and ancient Rome, assemblies could not he held, 
or courts of justice stand open, or armies engage 
the enemy, when the unlucky day came round. 
It is equally obvious that all such hcli^ds play into 
the hands of the a.strologer and magician, and thus 
tend further to streiigtlien the cliains with which 
superstition fetters its votaries. 

Literaturb.— The authoritifs are quoted in the artido. For 
a muc h fuller diBOUHsiun of the suhjee.t, together with an exten- 
aive bibliography, see Hutton Webster, lieHt Dai/H, New York, 

nm, cHp. dm. i.-v., ix. Hutton Wkbstkk. 

SABBATH (Babylonian). — Notu ithstanding 
that the Sabbath, as we know' ir, nniy he a specifi- 
cally Hebrew institution, there is every probability 
that it had its origin in Babylonia. In that 
country, how'evor, it was not the rest day ending 
the seven-day w'cek, owing to the Creator having 
rested from His work on that day (Gn 2*), hut was 
due to tlie festival of the full moon on the 15th 

1 A. B. Ellis, The Tehi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coastf 
Ijondun, 1887, p. 210 f. 

3 E. Thurston, (hnens and Superstitions qfS. Irulia, London, 
1012, p. 44. 
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day of the month, when the earth’s satellite 
* rested ’ for a while at the height af his brilliancy. 

z. The Akkadian (Semitic Babylonian) word 
for * Sabbath ’ and its origin. —The word by which 
the Babylonian Sabbath is designated is the some- 
what rare term Sapattu”^ or Sahattu^^ long known 
to AssvPologists, and early recognized as the 
probable original of the Hebrew sabbath. The 
second (labial) radical, however, is apparently not 
/>/>, but b or and the third (the dental) is 
doubled. The word orifjinated in the Sumerian 
• 6a f, a compound meaning ‘ mid-rest’ or ‘heart- 
rest’ \&nqy ‘heart’; 6«f, ‘to reach the end,’ ‘to 
die ’). I’his the Semitic Babylonians paraphra»scd 
as Hm nuh libbi^ * day of rest of the heart* (‘day of 
mid-repose’), in WAl ii. pi, 32, 16rt6. That this 
was not the designation of the last day of the 
seven-day week, hoM'ever, is shown by the /ragment 

I mblishedin W A I ill. pi. 6G, no. 4, 1. 27, completed 
)y the ibiplicate in VSBA xxvi. [1904] pi., and 
pp. 61-58, where it is explained as the 15th day of 
the moiiLh, when the moon was more or loss at the 
full. 

2. The moon’s ‘ mid-rest ’ in the creation-story. 

— The reason of the adoption of the 15th day of the 
month an the moon’s sabbath seems to be clearly 
stated in (he iiftli tablet of the Semitic Story of 
tbo Creation/'* notwithstanding that the text is 
unfortunately imperf(iet, the greater part of an 
essential character being broken away. The 
justilication for the restoration of the damaged 
wonl as Sapattn^ however, is shown by the context, 
'riie pa.ssuge refers to Merodach’s ordering of the 
heavenly bodies : 

' N'atinuru (the moon) he caused to shiiio. rulinif the ni(;ht : 

11c set hin> then as a creature of the night, to make knoun 
the days (i.e. llie festivals]. 

MoiithlVi unfailing, ho provide^! him with a tiara. 

At the beginning of (he month then, appearing; in the land, 
The liorus shine forth to make known tlic seasons. 

“ On tlio 7th day the tiara perfecting, 

A sabbath ([Nnlptiffu) shalt tiioti then encounter, mid- 
[month Y)ly.'' ' 

I’he trace (d the first character of Sapattn lends 
itself to either of the two signs having the phonetic 
value of Sa. 

3. The Babylonian Sabbath and the seven-day 
week. — This is the week with which we are so 
well acquainted, and which Christians have 
adopted fr«>m the Hebrews, merely changing the 
day of rest from the seventh to the first day. 
Here, liowever, Sa-bat and iapnttu, its derivative, 
were not api)lied to the seventh <iuy by the* Baby- 
lonians, but another word was used which they 
evidently consi<lcre«l more apj^ropriate, namely 
^l-hnl-gallnniy from the Sumerian which 

they translated by ihnii firnnii, ‘evil day.’ This 
w’liH the 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th days of every 
month, 80 that, as the Babylonian montlis had 29 
or 30 days each, every month consisted of three 
weeks of seven days eacl), and one of nine or ten 
days, according to the length of the month. Tw'o 
reasons may bo suggested for the adoption of this 
seven-day period : (1) the seven (divine) j^danet^iry 
bodies, and (2) the fact that the period of a 
lunation may be divided, roughly, into four sections 
of seven days each.* The following is the para- 
graph given by the hemerologies for the observance 
of tne seventh day of the month ns a sabbath : 

‘The 7th clay Is a holy-day (nitbattit*>) of Merodach and 
Z6r-panitu«n— !in acceptable day, an evil day {a-bulgallu^). 
The shepherd of tiio great tribes (nfli rabdtt)* shall not eat 
salted meat cooked over the embers, he shall not change bla 

1 Probably sahath would be more correct than sabbath. 
Another example of dagesh leiui transcribed as dagesh forte la 
the name Zerubbabel, the Babylonian Zdru-B&bili, ‘seed of 
Dnbul.' 

« Lluea 12-18. 

> See the 6th line of the translation in S a, above. 

* Probably the old States of Babylonia, such as Sumer, Akkad, 
Kii, Larsa, Erech, Niffer, etc. 


body-clothing, he shall not be clothed in white, he shall not 
offer a sacrifice. The hing shall not ride in a chariot, he shall 
not talk victoriously.! The seer shall not make declaration 
with regard to a sacred place. A physician shall not touch a 
sick man. It is not suitable to make a wish.' 

To this the hemerology for the intercalary £lul 
adds : 

‘In the niglit the king shall bring his offering into the 
presen(;e of Merodach and IStar, he snail make the sacrifice. 
The raising of his hand (in prayer) is acceptable with the gr>d.' 

The entries for the other weekly dies ne/ojfti are 
the same, except that the 14th was dedicated to 
Nin-Iila and Nergal, to whom the king brought 
oilerings and sacrifices at night-time ; the2lHt was 
the djiy of votive ottering to Sin (the moon-god) 
and Samas (the sun-god), when, at dawn, the 
king made his ottering to Snnias and ‘ the Lady of 
the lands,’ to Sin and Mah, Merodach’s spouse, 
whilst the 28th was the day of Ea (god of the deep 
and of unfathomable wisdom) and the ‘ rest-day ’ 
(Sumerian d-naaw, Semitic bnbbulu”*) of Nergal, 
the god of war, disease, and death. On tiie 28tli 
the king made his ofleringa to £a and Mah. 

The contract-tablets seem to indicate that 
trading and mercantile transactions, including 
those requiring legal advice ami composition, were 
continued on the Babylonian ‘evil,’ ‘unlucky,’ or 
* unsuitable’ days just as on any other weekday, 
though oracles or omens may have been consulted 
beforehand. The directions given in the liemer- 
ologios, therefore, refer only to the personages and 
otticials named— the high-priest (who apparently 
o(?cupied a position comparable witli tliat of a 
bishop), the King, the seer, and the physician (all 
of them, probably, in wliat the Babylonians woiihl 
have regarded as ‘holy orders’). As the next 
phrase (that concerning tlie making of a wisli) i.s 
in general terms, tliis alone seems to refer to the 
ordim»'-y man. ^ ' nightfall Mie ban was ap]>ar- 
ently removed, for sacrifices and prayer were then 
allowed to be ottered. 

Of special interest in connexion with the seven- 
day w’cek is the 19th '' day of the luunth, which 
was a ‘ week of weeks ’ from the first day of the 
preceding month. This, like the others, was an 
iiAnilgallu '^*^ ; hut it had a special designation, 
namely 4m ibhi7, explained as 4mu iiggati, ‘ day of 
anger’ {ib or iba 111 Sumerian means ‘anger’; 
hence this rendering). It may therefore be siin- 
jiosed that the prohibitions of the ordinary M eekly 
Sabbath were strengthened on that of the week of 
weeks. This great day was dedicated to Gula, or 
Bau, the goddess of healing, and the evening sacri- 
fices were for En-urLu (formerly read Ninip), who, 
in Babylonian mythology, is associated with her. 

4. The weekly Sabbath in the inscriptions.— 
This is revealed only, and that dimly, in certain 
lists of otterings found at Warka (the h’recli of 
Gn 10^®). These tablets, which are of late date, 
are best represented by the series in A. T. Clay, 
‘Babylonian Texts.’* The texts M'hich they bear 
arc in tabular form, and deal with slieep for 
slaughter and sacrifice. On the 7th, 14tli, 2l8t, 
and 28th days of the months to wdiich the tablets 
refer a sacrificial kid (or lamb) wa.s to be ottered, 
though the dates are not alwaj^s constant. Thus 
in (’hislev of the 6th year of Cyrus, when the 
month had only 29 days, the four sacrificial days 
are as indicated here ; in Tebet (also ‘29 days) of 
the accession-year of Cambyses the first three 
dates only occur, that of the 28th being omitted ; 
in Tehet (30 days) of the 1st year of Cambyses the 
sacritieial kid of the 6th ancf that of the 13th are 
recorded, two kids for unindicated dates heii^ set 
down for the latter part of the month ; in Tebet 

1 probably really meaninif ' with pride in hie oxploite,’ 
implying also that he was not to take part in affairs of State. 

3 Often written H-mi-lala-gi, ‘ day 20 less 1.’ 

> YaU OrienUU iSeries, vol. 1. pp. 76-81 and plates 36-88. 
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(29 days) of tlie 3rd year of Cam by sea the dates 
are the 6th, 14th, 21st, and 27th ; and in Nisan 
(30 days) of the 6th and 6th years of Carnhyses the 
four dates are in both years normal. This seeni.s 
to indicate that the day was not observed very 
strictly, but the varying dates for the Hacrifices 
may be due simply to the necessity of performing 
the aacrilices in the early morning or in the 
evening,^ while it was still dark. The names of 
the gods to whom the offerings were made are in 
no case given, but the chief deities worshipped at 
Erech were Aim and Istar. Tlie ‘ week of weeks ’ 
is not noticed in these lists of offerings.-* 

In one other respect the Erech tablets confirm, 
as far as they go, the directions of the hemer- 
ologifts— namely, that these sacrifices were made by 
members of tlic ju iestly orders, the animals having 
been sent for the purpose by the temple herdsman 
in whose charge they were. 

TinKRATCRK.— W. Lotz, Qu(Kiitw7ies da llinturia Saibatit 
Lfipzi}?, 1H83; T. G. Pinches, In rSBA xxvl. 61- 5«, 

1021.; A. H. Sayce, in Kri/rxxvii, (itno] 622-‘; A. T. Clay, 
in Vail' SeriHM, vi)\. 1., Nnw lltivuii, U.S.A., 1916, pp. 

75-80. See al6<o art. Calknuar (Ilui)) Ionian). 

T. Cl. Cinches. 

SABBATH (Jewish).—!. A sign.— It is still 
far from clear whetlier or not the Hebrew Sabbath 
wa.s a ilerivativc from Thihylonia. Hut, whatever 
its origin, it became one of the most .specifically 
H(?braie in.stitiitions. So much was this the case 
tluit the Jay was regarded as a .symbol of the clo.se 
relationship between Israel ana God. Ezekiel, 
reviewing the history of Israel from the day when 
the ocople was chosen (20’), presents the message: 
‘llall«)w my sabbaths,’ ‘a rlr/n hotween me and 
them, that they might know* hat I am the Lord 
that saiiet ify them ’ {2tP- '”). The same couceidioii 
of the Sahhath as a sign ot the coveiurn reappears 
ill Ex Israel hallows the Salihath as • sign 

of the people’s sanctification by God. In pa t the 
sign imjtlie.s the marking off of Israel from the re.st 
of the worlil— a conc(Ji)tioii which find.s expression 
in the of in the early Midrash, and 

in the liturgy of i lie Synagogue. Hut moro promi- 
nently the distinction Is less of Israel than ot the 
ilay. ' ‘ Ami the ('nuitor of all things hlc.ssed this 
day wliich he had elicited fur a blcs.sing and a 
sanctifu-ation aiid a glory above all days.’ * Hence 
ill the liturgy tlie commoiieHt epithet applied to 
the Sabbath is ‘holy.’ The two ideas are closely 
interwoven. The observance of the Sabbath con- 
stitutes a sign at once of Israel’s and of (iod’s 
fidelity to the covenant. In the epigrammutie 
idirasi* of a popular Sabbath table-liymn compos«>d 
by Alualiam Ibii K/.ra (12th cent.), ‘I keep the 
Sabliath, God ki'cps me : it is an eternal sign be- 
tween Him and me.’ In part, again, the sign was 
associated with tlie Creation (as in the Decalogue 
in Ex 31‘" and in Gn 2^); thus the observance of 
the Sahhath gives evidonc<3 of a belief in ‘Him 
wdio spake and the world was.’ ’ And in part the 
sign was lii^^torical. This is shown in tho associa- 
tion of the Salduith w ith tho experiences of Israel 
in Egypt.® Cerhaps nothing in the I^ehre^Y Bible 

1 As with ihc .Jews, the day In Haby Ionia be^^an in the evening 
all SUilauU 

2 III thp {.’alendar of Lucky ami Unlucky days, referred to in 
?:nE iii. 70*' (S 9), of which the original is publinhed in WAl v. 
platcB 48 and 19, there are no recognizable sabbathh— any «lay of 
llio month might be lucky or unlucky, and Huitable or uiiBuit- 
able for work. Tims tin- 7th of fSivan has the word nwirtu"*, 
‘bltterncKa,’ the 14th and 19th are stated to be ‘ unlucky,^ tho 
2lHt has tiu' rcooiuinendation not to * ride In a iKiat ' (or ‘ siiip ')i 
and the iSth was ‘unlm ky.* Among the more noteworthy 
entries are ‘ fortunate in lawsuit’ for Nisan the 14th, ' lucky for 
the king’ for tho I'Jlh and Zlst of Tainmuz, whilst on the 7lh of 
Ab ‘lion-attai'ks' (were to be feared), and the 14Lii, 19th, 2lst, 
and ‘28th were simply ‘unlucky.’ On the 28th of Chislev one 
ought not to take a wife, ‘ it is not prosperous ’ (Sum. nu-siita). 

:ni.l9, 31. 4 ,/r<6. If. 32. 

0 Mf>chiltii, e<l. M. Friedmann, Vienna, 1870, p. 103 f. 

6 /6. lUia. 


is tiuiro beautiful than the use made of Israel’s 
sutl’eiings in Egypt. They are to he motive for 
kindness to the stranger (Lv 19*^), and are to prompt 
the Israelite to dve rest to his servants on the 
Sabbath (see the Decalogue in Dt 5^®). 

2. Sanctification. — All these a.specl8 of tho 
Sabballi— as a memorial of God’s power iw Creator, 
of His loA’e as liedccmer from Egyptian bondage, 
and of tlic choice of Israel — are summed up in tlie 
liturgical Kiddmh^ or sanctification, prescribed for 
11 .SO in the home (and also in the synagogue) on the 
Friday eve. After quoting Gn F‘-2®, the Kiddnsh 
runs thus : 

‘Blestied art thou, O Lord our Gotl, King of Uio univerMP, 
who crcfttcHt thfl fruit of tho vine. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who hast sanctifleii us by thy cominandments and liast taken 
pleasure in us, aud in love and favour liost given us Uiy lioly 
Saliliath as an inheritance, a memorial id tlie creation — tijat 
day being also the first of the holy convocations, in remem- 
brance of the de^Mirturo from Egypt. For thou hast chosen us 
ami Manctifled us above all nations, and in love and favour hast 
given ns thy holy Sab]>ath as an inheritance. Blessed art thou, 
O liord, who hallowest the Sal)l»ath. 

Blessed art thou, O Lord our God, King of the universe, wlio 
briiigest forth bread from the earth.’ * 

3. Eschatology. — The .sign is also eschatological. 
In Julihca tlu3 iilentity between lieaven and earth 
with reganl to the Sahliatli observance is asserted. 
The same idea is preserved in the Talmud. The 
earthly Sabbath points forw'ard to the Sablnith in 
another world, ‘ a world which is entirely Sahliath. 
So with the liturgy. In the grace after meals for 
the Sahhath occurs this sentence: ‘May the All- 
merciful let us inherit the day which shall be 
wholly a Sabbath and rest in the life everla.8tiiig.’ ® 
And, just as this thought worked forwards to the 
world to come, m it worked backw'ards to the 
patriarchal age. In the Apoctdypse of llarHvh we 
read : 

‘Tho unwritten law was named amongst them [Abrahajii, 
Isaac, and Jacob], and the works of the eommaudments were 
Uien fulflUed, and liellef in Mie coming J\idgment was then 
generated, and hope of tho world that was U) he renewed was 
tiien built up, and t he promisu of the life that should c<»mo here- 
after was implanled/ 

Jithilu'sf too, is animated with the same desire 
to include tho.se who lived before the Law in the 
obsi3rvancc of its belicsts. ’i'lie same thought is 
found ill the Talmud.^ Again, it will bo best 
to quote a passage from the liturgy, which (like 
tho passage ciUnl above) sums up so much of 
Jewish thought regarding the Sabbath that it will 
save much expo.sition. The quotation that follow s 
is from the Sabbath afternoon .service. 

‘ Thou art One and thy name is One, and who is like thy 
people Israel, an unique nation on the earth? Glorious ^reat- 
iiesH and a crown of salvation, even the dav of rest ami holmess, 
thou iiast given unto thy j>e()i»le : Ahrahain w-as glad, Isaac 
rejoiced, Jacob and his sons rested thereon: a rest vouclisafed 
in generous love, a true and faithful rest, a rest in peace and 
tratiquillily, in ijuletudo and safety, a perfect rest wlierein thou 
delightest. Let thy chil<lren perceive and know tiiat this their 
rest is from tliec, and hy their rest may they hallow thy name. 

Our G(m 1 and God of our fathers, accept our rest ; sanctify us 
by Oiy commandments, ami grant our portion in thv Law; 
satisfy uH with tliy gomlness, and gladden us with thy salvation ; 
purify our hearts to Ber\« thee In truth ; and in thv love and 
favour, O liOni our God, let us inherit thy holy Sabbath ; and 
may Israel, who hallow thy name, rest thereon. Blessed art 
thou, O Ixird, who hallowest the Saldiuth.’** 

4. Rest. — On the phynical side, the predominant 
feature of the Sabbath was naturally, as the n/init? 
iniplic.s, ces.sation from labour. 'J’hc IVntateuch 
iloes not define the term ‘labour,’ hut there arc 
incidental refercncics to the prohibition of gather- 
ing Htick.s (Nil 15=*=*), kindling fire (Ex 36*), cooking 
and baking (16“}, travelling (I6“, hut ct. 2 K 4“j, 
bearing burdens, and conducting bn.sines.s (Am S’, 

1 See the present writer’s notes on p. cxxxix of the /I /mefab'd 
Edition of the Authorievd Daily Prayer Book, London, 1914. 

a Mech. 103b ; T.B. Bosh Hoshanah, 31a. 

* Aiithnrised Daily Prayer Book, p. ‘284; see Miahn.ah, 
Tainid, vli. 4 . 

4 ivii. 2, ed. R, H. Charles, London, 1890, p. 99 ; Bar. Ivll. 2. 

» Y6md, 216 ; Gen. Rabbnh, xi., Ixxix. 

« Authorised Daily Prayer Book, p. 175 f. 
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Jer 17”, Neh 13^®). The Mishn&h^ defines the 
main 39 categories of forbidden work; to these 
were added others which, though not included In 
these categories, were liable to result in a breach 
of tiie Sabbath laws.^ The criticism of these 
Sabbath laws is too familiar to need discussion ; 
undoubtedly there was an excessive development 
of legalistic minutim, but it is not so certain that 
the consequence was a sacrifice of spirit to letter.^ 
It must here sulBcc to indicate that no Sabbatical 
regulation was, in Rabbinic law, permitted to 
stand in the w’ay of saving life in cases of illness 
or danger. The Law, it was hold, was given that 
man might live by it (Lv 18^) ; hence the Sabbath 
must not be pleaded as a reason for permitting man 
to (lie thereon.* Perhaps the most perverse attack 
on the Sabbath as a day of rest is found in some of 
the Greek and Latin authors.* This type of attack 
culminates in Seneca. To Seneca the Jewish 
Sabbath is a worthless institution : 

* To remain idle every seventh day ie to loee a seventh port of 
life, while many preseinti' Interests suffer by this idleness.'^ 

The difficulty of maintaining a genuine Sab- 
batical rest, while making the allowances necessary 
for life, has always been felt. In modern times 
economical reiisons have led to many new anxieties, 
for which a solution has not yet been found. To 
revert to the older difficulties, the Maccabees, after 
experiencing the danger of refusing to fight on 
the Sabbath against foes who took advantage of 
the refusal, discriminated between offensive and 
defensive warfare. Josephus shows that mean ad- 
vantage was taken by Ponipey of this discrimina- 
tion : 

‘Poinpey utlllMid the seventh da^, on which the Jews ab- 
$(taln from all sorts of work for rclii^ious worship, and raised his 
bank then, but restrained his soldiers from fighting on those 
days ; for the Jews only acted on the defensive on Sabbath- 
days.' 7 

Gii the whole, the Rabbinic laws as to the permis- 
sible and the forbidden succeeded in avoiding the 
two extremes. This is seen when the Rabbinic 

% stom is compared with that of the Jt^uraites (^.v.). 

[lan, the founder of the sect, insisted on sitting 
in darkness on Friday niglits (fix 36*), and forbade 
his adherents to leave the house on Sabbath, 
except to attend public worship (16'-“). Similarly 
with the Samaritans and Sadducees.* Rabbinic 
custom permitted movement within limits, and 
also not merely allowed but ordained that lights 
be kindled before sunset. G reat relief was obtained 
also by employing (under rigid restrictions, how- 
ever) non- Jewish labour. The legalistic attitude 
led to certain ‘ legal fictions’ ; but on the whole it 
had the advantage that, by reducing the exceptions 
to cHMle, it efiectSl the maintenance of the general 
priiicmle of rest.® 

^ Joyousness.— The idea that the Sabbath was 
feft as a burden has no foundation whatever. 
Once for all this misconception was dispelled by 
S. Schechter in his in Judaiwi.^^ The 

Sabbath was given in love ; “ it was a * good gift’ ; 
it was a day of happiness or delight. 

* Sanctify or honour the Sabbath by choice tneale, beautiful 
garments ; delight your soul with pleasure and 1 will reward 
you (for this very pleasure) ' i*— an Idea basedion Is 

1 Shabbath, vH. 2. 

3 .M. Kriedlftnder, Th€ JtioUh Religion^ London, 1801, p. 861. 

3 The famous controversies between Jesus and the Pharisees 
are examined, from the Pharisaic point of view', by the present 
writer in his Judies in Pharitaitm and the GospeU» CJambridge, 
1017, ch. xvil. 

4 T.B. 'Abadah Zdrah, 27b ; Mech, 103b. 

8 See T. Keinaf'h, TfxUt d*auteur§ greet ef romaint reiati/t 
au jndaiHme.t Paris, 1806, Index, t.v. 'Sabbat.* 

8 Quoted by Augustine, de Civ. Dei, vi. 11 ; Helnaoh, n. 262. 
TDJi.vh.i. acf. JiPx. 692. 

9 A fine treatment of the question is given in C. O. Montefiore. 
The Bibtefo^r Home Reading, lx>ndon, 1806-00, pt. I p. 86; ana 
in M. Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Lift*, do. 1010, bk. it. cb. 

1st ser., Ix>ndon, 1806, p. 297 fl. 
n TOsefta DfrakhOth, iii. 7. M Mldmh to Ps 02. 


The liturgy speaks of the Sabbath as a hallowed 
and blessea day which * in holiness givetb rest unto 
a people sated with delights.’ ^ The three Sabbath 
meals were a religious duty.® It was a day of 
happiness in the home, inaugurated by a sanctifica- 
tion and closed by a ceremony {habaalah). This 
happiness was at once material and spiritual. The 
mystical came in to help. Typified as the Bride, 
the Sabbath was greeted with a wonderful chorus 
of welcome.® Husband praised wife by reciting 
the eulogy of the virtuous wife (Pr 3R®‘”), and 
invoked a blessing on his children. Heine’s poem 
on the Princess Sabbath conveys some of the cnarra 
which pervaded the Sabbath as a result of the 
idealization which became the source of a large 
number of remarkably beautiful home-rites. Nor 
did the charm end with the home in which it began. 

6. Worship. — Domestic joys were supplemented 
by special synagogue services, by the reading of 
the Bible and the religious literature. The 
majority of Jewish congregations retain the Baby- 
lonian custom in accordance with which the whole 
of the Pentateuch is read through once a year. 
In a few cases the older Palestine usage (of reding 
the Pentateuch in a triennial cycle) has been re- 
stored. Most of the liberal congregations, how- 
ever, have introduced lectionaries. There are also 
regular readings from tlie Prophets {haftdnVi), 
while special prayers and Psalms are naturally 
introduced. Discourses, anciently in the houses of 
study, now more often in the synagogues, arc also a 
regular feature of the Sabbath services.* Seneca’s 
misconception of the Sabbath as a day of idleness 
is dno to Ids ignorance of the use made of the day as 
opportunity alike for study, prayer, and recrea- 
tion. This combination oi the austerity of rest 
w'ith the joyousness of active spiritual and domestic 
gladness finds a unique expression in the hymns 
sung at the table on the Friday night. Space 
must be found for one of these, for, like the quota- 
tions already made, it throws a clear light on the 
Jewish feeling regarding the Sabbath. 

* This day in for Israel light and rejoicing, 

A Sabbath of rest. 

Thou badCBt us standi tit; assembled at Kinai 
'Tltat all the vears through we should keep thy behest — 

To set out n table full-laden, to honour 
'The Sabi)ath of rest. 

This day is for Israel light and rejoicing, 

A Salfhnth of rest. 

Treasure of heart for the broken people, 

Gift of new soul for the souls distrest, 

Soother of »lgh« for the prisoned spirit— 

The Sabbath of rest. 

This day is for Israel light and rejoicing, 

A Sabbath of rest. 

When the work of the worlds in their wonder was finished. 
Thou niadeiftt this day to he holy and blest, 

And those heavy-laden found safety and stillness, 

A Sabbath of rest. 

This day is for Israel light and rejoicing, 

A Sabbath o/rest. 

If I keep Thy command I inherit a kingdom, 

If I treasure the Sabbath I bring Thee the best-— 

The noblest of offerings, the sweetest of incense — 

A Sabbath of rest. 

This day it for Israel light and rejoicing, 

A Sahhath of rest. 

Restore us our shrIne—O remember our ruin 
And save now and comfort the sorely opprest 
Now fitting at Sabbath, all singing and praising 
The Sabbath of rest. 

This day it for Itrael light and rejoicing, 

A Sabbath cf rest.** 


1 AvJthorised Daily Prayer Booh, p. 120. 

>(in these and on Sabbath recreations see I. Abrahams, 
Jewish Life in ike Middle Ages, London, 1806, Index, s.o. 
'Sabbath.* 

* Of. Authorissd Daily Prayer Book, p. oxx. 

4 On the Sabbath see I. Elbogen, Der jMisehe QaUetdienM, 
Leipsig, 1918, pp. 107 f., 156 i. 

*For Hebrew text see Authorised Daily Prayer Book^ jx 
cclxix. The English version (p. ocixx I.) is by Mrs. B. N. 
Salamsa. 
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The most remarkable phrase in this hymn is 
contained in the second verse, which introduces, 
with lyrio pathos, the idea of the over-soul, which 
resides in man during the Sabbath.^ The hymn is 
probably of the 13th century.® 

7. Modern conditions. — Keference has been 
made to the problem presented by modern economic 
pressure. Myriads of Jews continue to observe 
the Saturday Sabbath, de.spite all difficulties and 
commercial losses. Many, however, are induced, 
either by laxity or by the exigencies of labour 
conditions, to work on Saturday. There has not 
1>cen any .seriou.s movement to transfer the Sabbath 
from Saturday to Sunday. The question was 
raised in the early part of the 19th cent., when the 
liberal movement was organized.® It was, however, 
soon realized that it would not ha possible to retain 
the Sabbath atmosphere if the day were violently 
changed, unless the alteration w’ere effected with a 
unanimity which obviously could not Ikj attJiincd. 
The fact that the Jewish Sabbath begins on Friday 
evening lui.s been of considerable value in conserv- 
ing the Sahbath spirit even when the Saturday 
rest wa.s no longer observed. The home-rites and 
sentiments of the Sabbath have been thereby 
retained in cases where work is done on the follow- 
ing morning. In many congregations in America 
and on the Continent there are special Friday night 
services in tlie synagogue. In London the Jew'ish 
Liberal Synagogtie holds its chief (though not it.s 
only) Sanhath service on Saturday afternoon. 
These methods have not solved the problem, hut 
they have mitigated it. Throughout modern times 
the* si)i ritual elements of the Sabbath have l)eon 
recognized as more or less independent of the strict 
cessation of labour. In various parts of America 
special Sunday services are held, but these are not 
treated as Sabbath services. Iloldheim, who in 
1840 advocated the transference of the Jewish 
Sabbath from the seventh to the first day of the 
week, remained without serious following. Be- 
sides the economic problem, liturgical questions 
have for the past century g^reatly exorcised 
directors of the synagogues.'* Prominent among 
these questions has been the omployinerit of in- 
strumental music (»n the Sabbath. Tiie first organ 
was introduced in a Berlin synagogue in 1815 ; in 
1840 an organ was for the first time set up in 
Ameri(!a ; the invention was also introduced in 
I^oiidoii in 1859. Organs are still extremely rare 
in English synagogues, though they are common 
on the Continent ami in America. At fir.st the 
obiection to instrumental music was not exclusively 
Sabbati'ial. Music ceased at Jewish worshin after 
the destruction of the Temple, as a token of 
mourning. Gradually, however, it crent into use 
again, especially at weddings, and nowaaays ortho- 
dox synagogues (which refuse to build organs as 
|)ermanent structures) often admit instrumental 
music at weddings and at some other functions on 
week-days. The rea-son for the objection is partly 
that the innovation ha.s the appearance of imitation 
from Church usages. Objection was long felt t^» 
mixed choirs,® on other grounds, but this objecti<m 
no longer holds unifonniy with orthodox congre- 
gations. NoM'adays, with regard to instrnnientRl 
music, the strongest opposition is duo to Sab- 
batical considerations, for playing on an instriiuient 
is hold to be a breach of the Sabbath rest.® But 
neither economic nor liturgical problems have 
destroyed the essential import of the Sabbath. 
For, all dilficulties notwithstanding, the Sabbath 

1 T.B. Beta, 16 ; Ta'anith, K7. 

8 li. Kunz, IMeraturgeaohwhtc der itynagoyalen Poetie^ Berlin, 
1865, p. 555. 

» See D. Philipson, The Reform Movement in Judaism, New 
York, 1007, Index, •.». ‘ Sunday.’ 

* Cf. art. liiBRRAL Judaism. ® iv. 41. 

• Mnimonides’ Ckxle, Sh^bath, xxiii. ; Grab Eayyin, 338, 339. 


retains some of its beneficent influence as a day of 
spiritual and domestic tranquillity and happiness. 

Litrratukh.— S ee the worka quoted throughout. 

1. Ahkahams. 

SABBATH (Mubamimulan). — Among tin* 
Muhammadans Friday, called by them i/uu/n ul- 
jnin'ah, ‘day of assembly,’ takes tlic ])Iace of the 
Christian Sunday and the Jewish Sabbath. They 
are not, indeed, enjojned to treat it as a day of 
complete rest from work or bu.siness, but its special 
sanctity is emphatically marked by the particular 
form of mid-day service that is uk‘d 011 it, and by 
the strict rule of attendance at the mosque, iIlclln^ 
bent on all male adults among freemen,* in order 
to be present at its recital. 

Thu outstanding feature of this service is the 
khn{hnh, or sermon, which is ordered to precede 
the common ^aldt, or prayer, of two rulcahs, or 
prostrations, though it is, by way of performing a 
specially meritorious act, itself usually preceded 
by another ^Idt of tivo rak'ahs. From i^nr’iln, 
Ixii., it follows that the practice of holding a service 
of special obligation on Fridays dates from the 
time of Muhammad himself,, or more accurately 
from the time of his stay at Medina ; but there 
were naturally developments and diversities of 
practice at successive periods in later times. 
There is thus a difference of opinion among tlie 
ritual sects with regard to (he numlwr of Muslims 
that have to be present in order to make njnnia// 
(the Friday mid-day prayer being itself so called) 
valid, one of the scliools maintaitiing that the 
attendance must number at least 40, whilst others 
declare that it is only necessary for the servii’o to 
be held in a community of some size. Many 
divines, again, hold that, except in cases of neces- 
sity, the Friday service should not he held in more 
than one mosque in the same phice, whilst others 
would not subject the faithful to such a limitation. 
In the time of Muhammad the khn{hah, of cour.^c, 
consisted of the Prophet’s own utterances or 
revelations, wliicli may be presumed to have been 
later incorporated in the Qur’an, but tlie later 
khufbah, wtiich wa.s in subsequent times (as it is 
now) preceded by the mjun (or cry of the mu'atjtjiti: 
^ Allan a akbar, etc., ‘God is great,’ etc.), is natur- 
ally of a much less weif^hty order and of varying 
quality. The rules laid down arc that it must be 
in Arabic, and must include prayeis for Muham- 
mad, fur tho Companions, and, in one form or 
another, for the sovereign, but its composition and 
contents arc, for the rest, left to the ability and 
discretion of the preacher. 

The only pa.s8ago in tho Qur’an in which the 
yanvi ul-jumah is referred to runs as follows ; 

‘ O ye, who lielieve I when .> e are Buiuinoned to praver on the 
day of anst mbly, tiaute to tho (;oiniiieiiioratiuii of (Jod, and quit 
merchandise. . . . And when the }ira,\er is ended, then disperse 
yourselves abroad and go in quest of the bounty of (iod. . . . 
But when they got a sight of tratltc or sport, they disperse afU‘r 
it, and leave thee alone.’" 

According to the jdain sense (idealized, however, 
by a specially pious mode of interpictation) of the 
passage, traffic or business is prohibited only at 
prayer time, and not after or before the §aldt ; and 
we are incidentally presented with a realistic 
picture of the Prophet being sometimes left stand- 
ing alone in tho minbar, or pulpit, of his nmyid 
when his Medinese followers liapjiened to catch 
sight of sport or a trading caravan. Tradition has, 
however, been busy providing cnibelli.Hbiiients and 
divine sanction of a particularly llattering kind for 

1 TIdB limitation of the rule rominds one of the Talmudic 
declaration that women, slaves, and boys uiulcr the age of 
ihirtucn are exempt from the duly of re<.‘iting thu S'hemi' and 
of putting on phylacteries (Mishmlh, B^'nikkOth, iii. 3), It 
bhould in addition lie observed tiiat Muhammadan law also 
, exempts persons who are not legally resident in a locality from 
j attendance at the mosque on Fnday. 

I 31x11.9-11. 
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Mnhani Iliad’s day of assembly. In the Mishkat 
(see Litemtiire below) .the excellences 
of the day are, on Uie Prophet’s authority, summed 
up as follows : 

*The best daj' on which tho lun appears is Friday: for on 
this day Adam was created ; on this day Adam was taken into 
paradise, and turned out from it also on this day (this hardly a 
recommendation, however !] ; aud the day of resurrection will 
not be on any day but Friday.’ ^ 

Again : 

‘ When Friday comes, anjrcls stond at the door of the Ma^Jid, 
and write the names of ail those who come first,’ etc.^ 

It is also declared that there is a certain hour on 
Friday on which any Muslim asking a favour of 
(Jod will receive it, and that, on the other hand, 
Muhaniniad prayed that God may * put a seal* on 
the heart of any Muslim who, through negligenco, 
omits the prayers of three Fridays. 

The prosaic fact seems to be that Friday was 
used as n day of assembly of some kind long before 
the PropliePs time, and the name of the day itself 
is reportcil to have been given it by one of 
Mulianiuuid’s ancestors. It is, indeed, conceiv- 
able, ami may even be regarded as probable, that, 
if the Prophet had Huccoeded in attaching a great 
number oi Jew’s to his cause, he might have made 
the Sabbath the sacred weekly day for his followers. 
But, the trend of events liavmg made this iniposs- 
ihlo, and the Christian Sunday being per se ox- 
( luded from his scheme of ordinances, he naturally 
settled instead on the old day of a.ssemhly, and the 
name nl-jumah thus superseded the former general 
ilesignation al-^arfihah (Talmudic Knany), which 
stamped the day as merely the eve or preparation 
of the day following. The attitude taken up by 
Muhammad tow'ards the Sabbath itself may be 
regarded os clearly shown in Qur’an, xvi. 125, 
where it is declared tliat * the Sabbath was only 
ordained for those wlio diflered about it,’ which is 
by a tradition explained to mean that Moses him* 
self had wished to set aside Friday os the sacred 
day, but that the Jews insisted on keeping the 
Sabbath-day, because on that day God rested from 
the work of creation, ‘ for which reason they were 
commanded to keep the day they had chosen in the 
strictest manner.* ^ ‘ The people of the Sabbath ’ * 
must, indeed, adhere strictly to the Sabbath order,® 
but for the followers of the Pr<mhet of All&h the 
truly excellent day, namely Friday, has been 
ordained as tho great day of the week. 

Goldzihor® suggests that Parsi influence may 
have had its share in tlie rejection of tho Jewish 
Sabbath by Muhammad. For the Parsis, who say 
that the world was created in six periods of time, 
have a festival for each of these periods, but none 
for the conclusion of creation. But, if (as, indeed, 
seems legitimate) influence of this kind be once 
admitted, tliere seems no reason w’hy the early 
Babylonian idea which attaches the character of a 
dies nefastus to what may bo regarded as the proto- 
type of the Jewish Sabbath should not in some 
way have been perpetuated in Arabia, where, as is 
well attested, the Babylonian and Assyrian sphere 
of authority had been extensive. With regard, 
how'ever, to the further auggostion that Muhammad 
had an objection to sneaking of God as resting on 
the Snbbath-day, Goliizilier himself ^ draws atten- 
tioi to the fact that the phrase ‘he then [i.e. after 
tho work of creation] mounted the throne,’ used in 
Qur’an, vii. 62, x. 3, xxxii. 3, may be taken to 
show that the Prophet liad no particular objection 
to the idea of Goa resting ; though, on the other 
hand, the absence of exhaustion at the end of 
creation is clearly indicated in Qur’an, 1. 14, 37. 
In this respect, indeed, there neeid not have been 

i Bk. (V. ch. xHil. ® Jb. ch. xlv. 

Sale, in loco, where also the authorities are named. 

* Qur'an, iv. 60. See also ib. li. 61, iv. 168, W!. 168. 

‘ Die Sabbathlnstitution ini Islam,’ p. 61. ^ P. 90. 


any radical difference bet^veen the Prophet and 
Habbinio exegesio, which also emphatically rejects 
the idea of exhaustion and explains the word 
in Ex 20^^ to mean that rest was granted to the 
world that had been called into being. ^ 

LiTBaATOM.~Besides the QUr’&n and some parallels from 
Jewish sources already Indicated: Miahkat xU-MwKtbih, orlufin* 
Ally compiled under the tiUe Ma^Abib ul-Sunnah by Husain al* 
Bachawj (f a.h. 610 or 616), £nir« tr. by A. K. MaHhews, 2 vole., 
Calcutta, 1800-10 ; G. Sale,- Tha^-Koran, London, 1784 and 
subsequent edd., ‘Preliminary Discourse’ and notes in text; 
I. Goldziher, * Die SabbathinslitUtion lip Islam,’ in Gedenkhueh 
zur Erinmntng an David Kavfmann, ed. M. Brann and F. 
Rosenthal, Breslau, 1000, pp. 86-105 : A. Geiger, Was hat 
Mohammed ava ilem Judenlkunie atdgenommenf Bonn, 1838. 
pp. 64, 66 ; T. P. Hughes, DI, a.w. ‘Friday,’ ‘Khutbah,’ and 
‘Sabbath*; BI, a.v. ‘DJiim'a,’ where a fuller blbliosfraphy will 
also be found. G. MauGOLIOUTH. 

SABBATICAL YEAR.— See Festivals and 
Fasts (Hebrew). 

SABELLIANISM*— See Monarchianlsm. 

FABIANS. — See Elkesaitks, Harranians, 
MANDiEANS. 

SACS.— See Algonquins (Prairie Tribes). 

SACERDOTALISM.— The word ‘sacerdotal- 
ism ’ does not appear in the English language till 
the middle of the 10th century. It w’as called into 
existence, it would seem, by the controversies and 
the revival of theological studies which resulted 
from the Oxford Movement ((/.v.). It has been 
used in two senses, a good and a bad. In the first 
place, it is used to denote tlie existence in tho 
Christian Church of a ministry consisting of 
certain persons set apart or ordained by the 
authority of the Churcii to minister the things of 
God to their fellow-men, and to be the exclusive 
instruments in the divine covenant of sacramental 
graces. On the other hand, it is used in the sense 
of an assumption and claim on the part of the 
clergy to an unduo power and authority over the 
laity.* 

The existence of a priesthood is found in religion 
from the very earliest period of the liistory of 
mankind, and there is practically no ancient form 
of religion in which the priest docs not ajipcar in 
some aspect or other. The priest is the individual 
who is in some way inspired or illuminated by the 
divine influence and is thereby enabled to act as 
the interpreter of God and tho will of God to his 
fellow-men. He it is, moreover, who on behalf of 
his fellow-men presents their offerings to (4od in 
such a way and with such forms and rituals as 
will render them acceptable to God. Thus he is 
in a sense the guide and the means by which his 
fellow's find accessor approach to God, and as such 
is naturally their advisor and teacher in spiritual 
things (see artt. Prikst, Priesthood). 

The conception of a ministry endowed with 
certain sacerdotal or priestly powers is found very 
early in the history of the Christian Church. 
Chnstianity was the fulfilment of Judaism, and in 
Judaism there was an elaborate priestly system 
and system of sacrifice. Christianity did not claim 
to replace Judaism, but rather to fulfil it. Tho 
sacrilices of the old dispensation, the functions of 
the priests, w'cre good and efficacious until the old 
dispensation was fulfilled and made perfect in the 
new. The priest and priesthood of the old dis- 
ensation were necessary until they w’ere replaced 
y the perfect priesthood of Christ, and the old 
sacrifices w’ere consummated in the one perfect 
sacrifice of Christ — a sacrifice so complete and 
perfect and efficacious for all time for the sins of 
all mankind, past, present, and future, that it need 
> BeriehUh Rabbdhf ch. x., near end. s OED, a.v. 
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never, nor can it ever, bo repeated. Chriftt is the 
perfect priest offering the one perfect sacrifice of 
Himself to the Eternal Father, the intercessor and 
advocate of all the race of men, the means of 
perfect and complete access to God. 

But Christianity, is not merely the fulfilment of 
Judaism ; it is much more.- It is tlie fulfilment 
and satisfaction of all the ^pirations of mankind 
after God. These aspirations and longings for the 
truth were manifesting themselves in many ways 
at the time of the foundation of Christ’s Church. 
Heathenism was agape with the desire for truth, 
and the old materialism of religion no longer satis- 
fied a world that was beginning to realize clearly 
that matter was not all. New religions sprang up 
on every side, cults and mysteries, oflering, to 
those who sought, the knowledge of God and 
purification from sin. Even the old material con- 
ception of the gods began to receive a spiritual 
interpretation. 

Thus both Judaism and all that was good in 
heathenism found their j^oal and fulfilment in 
CMiristianity, and the sacrifices of Judaism and the 
initiations of heathenism in the perfect oifering for 
the sins of the whole world presented to the Eternal 
Father in the divinely-appointed commemoration 
of the One Sacrifice in tne Christian mysteries, 
which were at once the supremo act of w^orship of 
the Christian Church and the means by which the 
efficacy of the act of redemption was applied to 
the souls of men in gifts of sacramental grace. 

In the earliest days of the Church there is a 
noticeable absence of any analogy between the 
priesthood of the old and the ministry of the new 
dispensation. The danger of Jewish formalism in 
the infant Church was considerable. Still less is 
there any sign of any acknowledgment of the 
existence of even a partial apprehension of trutli 
in the religious tn'steius of tlio heathen w’orld. 
Nevertheless St. raul does use technical terms 
when ho speaks of himself as * the minister of 
Jesus Christ, the sacrificing priest of the gosriel of 
God, that the offering of the Gentiles niigiit be 
made acceptable’ (Ko 15^®), where he is using 
definite technical sacrificial words (Xetroi>/yy6y, 
Upovpyiuy vpojtpopd). In the same way he uses the 
t^iiniiiology of the (Jreek mysteries in the words 
* perfect’ (rAeios), ‘sealing’ {<r<l>payl^€<r6ai)t ‘learned 
the secret’ and his technical use of the 

words is recognized and iniitaf^d by Ignatius wlieii 
he speaks of the Ephesians ns being ‘initiated into 
the mysteries of the gospel with the blessed Paul.** 
Even in the Epistle to the Ilebrew.s we find no sign 
as yet of the idea of a Christian priesthood offering 
a Christian sacrifice. The author of the Epistle 
confines himself to the theme that in Christ are 
summed up the perfection of priesthood and the 
finality of sacrifice. He couics near to the definite 
conception of the Eucharist as in some sense a 
sacrifice in close connexion with the sacrifice of 
Christ, when he says * We have an altar, whereof 
they have no right to eat which servo the talier- 
naclo. , . . By him therefore let us offer the sacri- 
fice of praise to God continually, that is, the fruit 
of our lips, giving thanks to his name’ (13*®'**). 
In the NT, tiien, we find that the Church is con- 
ceived of as consisting of a priestly people with a 
ministry authoritatively appointed to give expres- 
sion to Its worship (1 P 2®, Rev 1* 5*® 20"). 

When we come to the suh-apostolic age, we find 
that already there has been a aevelopment at least 
of technical terms. In the Didache we find the 
Eucharist spoken of as the ‘pure offering’ (KaOapd, 
1} Ovffla) whicli is to be offered in every place.* 
Clement of Rome, inculcating the necessity of 
decency and reverence in the cetehration of Christ- 
ian worship, calls those acts of worship ‘offerings 
1 Ad Eph. xii. s Did. xlv. ; Mai 1®'-. 


and sacrifices ’ (rpwr^opaX xal XeiTou/jyfat), and it is 
significant that he uses the analogy of the Jewisli 
ministry of liigh-priest, priests^ and Levites to 
illustrate the orderly difli^entiation in the Chiircli 
betw'een the orders of the ministry and the lay folk 
generally.* Again, he denotes the ministerial 
functions of the rpic^Ortpoi by the word XeiTotpyla. 
Ignatius is still more definitely technical. To bo 
‘w'ithin the precincts of the altar’ {^vrbt roO 
BiHnaarrjplov) denotes with him membership of the 
Catholic Church with the privilege of communion 
in the Eucharist,* and the bishop (the normal 
celebrant of the Eucharist) represents Christ.* 
From this time onw'ards sacrificial terms are 
constantly used to denote the Eucharist and the 
functions of the Christian ministry. Justin uses 
the w'ord ‘sacrifice’ (Ovala) of the Eiicliarist,* and 
in Irenanis we find such expressions as ‘ the oli'er- 
ing of the Church ’ {nblatio ecrleurv), ‘ the pure 
sacrifice’ {j)uru7n sacri^citun), and in Clement of 
Alexandria * the ottering ’ {ir pofftftopd) as regular 
normal names of the Eucharist.® 

In TertnlUan and Cyjirian we find in regular 
use such words as altarct sacrijicium, sacerdos.^ 
Tertullian, followed by Cyprian, regards the three- 
fold Christian ministry as the suia^essor of the 
three orders of the Jewish priesthood. The bishop 
is the high-priest;* the priesthood ordained by 
God among the Jews passe«l to the Church of 
Christ when the Jews crucified the Saviour.® Ter- 
tullian, again, is quite clear and explicit that, while 
the Christian community generally is a ‘ royal 
priesthood,* having access to God, yet in that com- 
munity there is a separaf-e ministry and a prie.stly 
discipline (sncerdotaiis disciplina) which exerci.‘‘ 0 s 
the priestly functions of the Church. In Cyiuian 
the word sacerdos generally, as oft(?n elsewhere 
and much later, denotes the bishop, hut ottcasion- 
ally the presbyter,® and in one passage he uses the 
expression sacerdotes ct of the whohi 

ministerial liody.*® In Cyprian, too, we find the 
theory of the Eucharistic sacrifice thus expressed : 

'Nam, 8i JcBUH OhriHtiiii Doniinim ct [>eu8 noster ipso C8t 
Hiimmus sacerdos Dei Patris, et sju riftciuiii Patri hc ipHnni 
primus obtulit, et hoc fieri in sui conunpiuorationcm praecepit, 
utique illc sacerdos vice ChrisU vere funjfitur qui id quod 
ChristuB fecit iiuitatur, et sacriflcium vsrum et ]>letium tiiiu! 
ollcrt in oi'clesia Deo Patri.’ n 

From the time of Cyprian onw'ards the sacerdotal 
character of the (Imrcli’a ministry is taken for 
granted. The acceptation on all siems of the sacri- 
ficial character of the Eucharist necessarily implied 
thesacerdotal character of theprie.^t. In the vN^'st 
in particular the civilization of ohl Rome, with its 
wonderful legal sy.stem, which became the inherit- 
ance of the new nations of Europe, tended to 
define more and more the doctrines and practices 
of the Church and the dutie.s and functions of the 
ministry. From the 6th to the 9th cent, there was 
an active development of liturgy and ritual, all of 
course accentuating more and more the ciistinction 
lietwoon cleric and layman. Moreover, the task 
which the Church had to face during this pciriod 
over more and more enhanced the sacerdoUif char- 
acter of tho ministry in the direction of increasing 
the prestige and authority of the clergy over the 
ma.s8 of the people. Tho Church was called upon 
to evangelize new and barbarian peoples, Goth and 
Frank, Burgundian and Lombard. The gross 
ignorance of their converts rendered it necessary 
to nresent the faith to them in its simjdest form, 
anu hence tlio duties of worship and practice, the 
teaching of tlie sacraments and penance, were 

i i. .10. 2 J^ph. 5, Phil. 4. 

3 E2'h. (J. * Dial 41. 

R Irpii. IV. xxxl. 3 ; Clem. Alex. .S'fma. i. xix. 

fiTert. <U Cult. Fnn. ll. 11 ; Cvpr. Ep. Ixiii. 14. 

7 De Bapt. 17 : ' suiiimus sacerdos qul est epistiopus.' 

B Cypr. Ep. Ixix. 8. ** Ep. xl. 

10 I. 2. 1* Ep. Ixiii. 14. 
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reiluce<l to simple rules and eysteinatized as much 
as posHiblc, while fur their part the new converts 
adapted their old belief in magic and the virtue of 
charms to the mysterious awfulness of the holy 
sacraments. At the same time the grossiiess of 
the people, the low state of morality, and the 
intervention of penance led to less and less fre- 
quency of communion till, with the requirement of 
confession in the case of all of adult age, com- 
munion was rarely made more frequently than 
once a year, if as often as that. Thus the duty of 
worship at tlie Mass took the place of the duty of 
weekly communion, and in the popular mind the 
Mass was regarded as a repetition of the .sacritieo 
of Calvary. Ilencc came the scandalous trallic in 
masses of the Middle Ages, which, however, those 
in high places in the (’liurcli were constant ly trying 
to repress, and it was commonly Ixilieveif that a 
sufficient number of masses said for a man’s .soul 
would atone for a life however evil. The sacer- 
dotal theory of the priesthood was then at its 
highest for some three centuries before the Re- 
formation, and the jiriesthood, with its powers of 
remitting or retaining, was believed to hold in its 
hamls the salvation or damnation of the soul. 

The Reformation {q.v.) was the outcome on the 
whole of a great advance in the education gener- 
ally of the ]icople. Knowledge was no longer con- 
fined to the (dergy, and with tlio new sjiread of 
knowledge men of intelligcMice rebelled against the 
old formnlily of religion, and against a concep- 
tion of the dootniio of opux operatmn in (he sacra- 
ments that more or less relieved tlie individual of 
any responsibility, and overshadowed tlic teaching 
of the Church that the reception of the virtue of 
the sacraments depcndtsl upon tlie proper disposi- 
tion of the roci[>ient. Thus tlio Reiormation was 
against sacerdotalism in the sense of an as.suuiption 
of authority on the part of the priesthood to under- 
take the whole charge and responsibility of the 
souls of the people. In England the Reformation 
was a reformation only, while elsewhere it de- 
stroyed the Church in the old sense of the word. 
It is made clear in the preface to the ordination 
rites of the Englisli Church, in the retaining of the 
three orders of bishop, priest, and deacon, and in 
the forms with which tnose orders are conferred, 
that the Church (rlaims to be the old historic 
Church and no new invention, regarding lierself as 
united witli tlie Church of the ajmstles liy the 
iinhrokeu line of succession of her bishops, and 
one with it in <loctnne and practice. The great 
defenders of the Engdlsh Church against the 
assaults of Romanism have always Btreiiuously 
taken this line, and have appealed to the Ordinal 
as proving the truMi of tlieir position. Thus, while 
the Reformation in England was a reformation 
proi>er, it purgetl the Church of many errors and 
superstitions. The whole statue of the cler^ was 
allected, and the restoration to the individual of 
the sense of personal responsibility losseued im- 
mensely the authority of the priesthood over the 
individual conscience. But, on the other hand, 
the ministry of the Church retained a definite 
saiterdotal aspect. Confession was retained and 
tlie power of priestly absolution ; only it was not 
required as essential generally. This was main- 
tained generally by the great divines of the 17th 
cent., and, moreover, the sacrifice of the Eucharist 
was maintained in the sense of its being a ‘com- 
memorative sacrifice.’ In such a sense even Cran- 
mer admitted that the Eucharist was a sacrifice. 
Andrewes, in a defence of the Church of England 
that was almost official, could say to Bellarmine : 

•Take f; m the Mass your Transubatantlatlon ; and we will 
have no rcnce with you about tlie eacrlflce,’ i 

1 Resp. ad Apol, Card, Bellarm., London, 1610, ch. viii. 
(184). 


and in his first Answer to Ca7'cfin€U Perron's 
Reply : 

* The Eucharist ever wu«, ami by us is considered, both as a 
Sacrament, and os a Sacr'tike.' ^ 

A long list of names might l>e quotwl in support of 
this view of the Euchaiistic sacrifice — Cranmer, 
Andrewes, Oierall, Montagu, f’osiri, Sparrow, 
Jeremy Taylor, VValeilaiidj a* I many others. 
Jeremy Taylor explains thus : 

' Am Christ, in virtue of Ilia sacrlflne on the Cross, intercedes 
for us with itia Father, so does the niiniatcr of Christ’s jniest- 
liood here; that tho virtue of the Ktenial Sat.Tifloe inov he 
MaUilary ami offootnal to itll the needs of the Church, both for 
things tein}>orul and eternal.’ 

And, iiuleed, tlic teacliing of the Chuvoh of Eng- 
Iniid is cioiiily onongh sho^vll in the prayer of 
oblation in the Holy Communion : 

‘ We thy hiiiiihle servants entirely desire thy fatherly ;roo<i. 
ness niercifiiUy to aeoept tlds our nfu*ti lice of praise and thanks- 
eiviiij: ; most hmnbly liehteehin^f ' e to jfrant, that by the 
ineritM and death of thy Son Jesus (dirisf .uid through faith in 
his tdoud, we and all thy whole Chnreh may obtain remission of 
our siiiH, and all other benefits of his passion. . . . And althouifh 
we be unworthy, f rough our manifold sins, to offer unto thee 
any sacrlflce, yet wo beseech thee to accept this our bounden 
duty and service.’ 

The controversies resultant on the Oxfonl Move- 
ment brought these matters very much to tlio front, 
nn<I the word ‘ saccnlotalism ’ came into exi.stencc. 
'I’lie Churcli nt this time was living on its past. 
The only theology was that of the gnuxt wri(t?rs of 
byg<me generations. Tln^ me»Miing of tlie Cliurcirs 
forms and ceremonies, of its theory of orders, of 
the doctrine of the s/icraments, was very little 
apprehended by the majority of the peojile. TV’i- 
haps one of tho grm 'iilliculties of tho time lav in 
the absence of my oiiicia* body of theology. Tliis 
was one of the gr<‘at losses consequent on the Ke- 
formation, whicli discredited entirely the old 
scholastic tlioology, with all i(.s clearly defined 
technical terms, and substitutcil nothing in its 
place, w)th the e.\(epti(*ii of leaving a certain 
amount of the old technical language enshrined in 
the forun.’-uie:! of liie Ihuik of (bminion Prayer. 
Tho Oxford M«>vomi‘iit, tlierefore. was .siinpfy a 
re.s(atement of wluit the Prayer Book contains, 
re asserting the Haiundotal character of the priest- 
hood as exercised in tho celebration of the sacrri- 
ments, especially in the Holy Communion and the 
ministry of absolution. The controv' 'ising 

raged acutely for a genciation, chicdly over the 
use of technical wonls and phrases, ami then 
gradually subsided, leaving their mark unmistak- 
ably on the Church. 

Thus the ‘ sacerdotal i.sni ’ of the Church of 
England is moderate and reasonable. The ministry 
exists, and always has existed, for the bringing of 
the Bacrnmental means of grace to the people of 
Christ. The priest i.s the minister or steward of 
Christ authoritatively appointed to his ottice by 
ChrisPs Church, and he is in this way the divinely- 
con.stituted organ of a body which i.s throughout 
priestly, tho servns servoruni^ tlie servant of his 
lellow'-Hcrvants, ministering to them in tho orderly 
mauncr preacrilied by the Cliurch the gifts given 
by God for tho nourishment and health of their 
souls. 

Lttbratukr.— C lement of Rome. Justin Martyr, Irenaeua, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, Cyprian ; works of 
Thomas Cranmer, Lancelot Andrewes, John Overall, 
Richard Montagu, John Bramhall, John Cosin, Jeremy 
Taylor, Anthony Sparrow, Daniel Waterland (most of 
these are in the Library qf Ai^Mathdie Theology)', works on 
the Oxford Movement Pi-cJ: R. C. Moberly, Ministerial 
Priesthood, I/>ndon, 1897 ; T. T. Carter, The voetrine of the 
Priesthood in the Chureh of SrMtandi, do. 1876 ; W. Sanday, 
Coneeptityn of Priesthood tn the Early Chvrch and in the Church 
of England, do. 1898; C. Gore, The Body of CArtsf, do. 1901, 
Orders and Unity, do. 1909. It. M. WooLLEY. 


1 T.ondon, 1629, jf v. 

8 The Worthy Communicant, London, 1060, ch. i. f 4. 
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Primitive t iu Ethnic (J. A. j\7AcCuLL0Cii), p. 
897. 

Christian- 

Eastern ,il. (t. pAJ;sr)N.s), p. 90*2. 

Western (T. A. J.alky), [). 903. 

SACRAMENTS (riimitivo and Ethnic). — In 
early Christian nsa^M' flic word 
though applied e.spci i;dly to Tlaptisin and the 
Eucha.rist, wa.s wjilt*!;/ used as the name of any 
ritual observance miHn\g (Miristians, ns well as of 
any sacred thing. In tins wide sense Racrnm<*nt.-< 
may be said to exist in ctlniic religions. Wasn- 
ings or bajdisnis, (‘ermnonial name-giving, initia- 
tions, aiioiiil iiigs, and many other rites h;^ve a 
Bacramcntal aspect in this scn.se of the void. 
These and other rites have already l»een fully con- . 
sidered uiuler separate headiiigs.i Thi.'-: article | 
devoted to inquiring how far i of actnal siuna- 
niental eoniiiiunion — viewing the woid ‘ .sacrament’ 
in a narrow, yet ponuhir, sense — exist among 
Ravages and in the higlie.r ethnic religions. Many 
of the usual examples of Mi is dteil hy various 
authoritie.s are to he regaiiled as inh-jeiiees rather 
than explicit facts. Thus, eveii svlcne the wor- 
ship^iers feast on (he nmiaiiis of a ..adifiec, it is 
doubtful whether thi.s is to he looked npo.i as more 
than a meal eaten in common with the god. He, 
being satislied with hi.s share of ‘he feast, ns it 
were, invites his worshijijKMs t.o eat. with him. 
The idea that sacrilie(‘ originated from a meal on 
a divine being or a t<Jt<*.m cannot In* sustained. 
Even the idea of kinship witli the god, renewed 
Ihrougb eating with him, is far from being clearly 
expressed, ami Is rather an inference from a given 
rite. Sacrilice is first the food of the gods, hy 
which they are noiirishod, slrengi honeil, and made 
benevolent to men. If now wor.sIii|i’iei;, partake 
■' I Ids food, they are eal liig Avith him, and Ave 
r. ly .iU])po.sft them to be .siinilaiiy nourished ond 
'.i ugl honed. There cerlniiily could not have 
bet-r ai first the Haeramentcl entiiig of a divinity 
ine./unate in the saciUicial victim. That came 
later, and perhaps only sporadieally. Even if the 
aiiinud is one not usually eaten, or if, being one 
usually <;aten, it is first sacriticialJy slain and its 
l)lo(ul oflered to the god, no more than a common 
meal with the god need he generally inferred. In 
the latter ease the animal i:i sacrificially slain on 
the prineijile that man .sliould always give some- 
thing of hisoAvii to the gods- -the same principle 
as is seen in the otlering of lirstfruils {q.v.). 

The theory of Huherf, aiul Man- 1)nl .saoritlre coasiHt4i * In 
estahliMhing a communication tHtwccn the s.icred world and 
tlie profane world hy means of a victim, i.e. a conMecruted 
thing destroyed in the course of the ceremony,' .an<l that the 
moral state of the person who perfonnH this reliifioiiB act or 
of certain thinjfs in which lie is intereslrd is thus niodified 
rests on the Hrahumnic interpretation of Vedio sacrifices, and 
can be sustained only writh dimcnit.y.* If the theory were true, 
then the victim would always be sacrosanct, filled with the 
spirit of the divine world, and therefore to eat of it would he a 
sacramental aet, fillinp: the eater with divine vjjjour. Put this 
‘sacralization' is not proved for sacriflee trenerally, cither 
savage or civilized. » 

Theories of the origin of saeritico are aj)t to lay 
too much RtroHs upon occasional riles, out of 
harmony with the ordinary and u.snal rites which 
are known to ns in detail. The real meaning of 
these occasional rites is oiten unknoAvn or Is the 
guess of a scholiast or mystic ; they are some- 
times described vaguely in a late cliwsical author. 

1 Acoartt. Akointino, Baptism, Imtiatiok, Nambs. 

2 II. Hubert and M, Maiiss, ‘ Kssui sur la nature et la fonction 
du socTiflee,’ In Melanges d*hist. dea religums, Paris, 1901), pp 

J* Cf. 0. Foucart, Hist, dea religiona et methode o(nnparatuh-, 
Paris, 1912, p. 136 IT. 
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Christian— 

Lutheran (II. E. jACOits), p. 909. 

Reformed (J. Stalkkk), n. 912. 

Hindu.-- See ‘ Primitive ana Ethnic.* 

Parsi.— See ‘ Primitive and Ethnic.’ 

An cxaniplo of this is found in the Bounhonia 
(below, § 3 [AJ). At the same time rites of quite 
dillbrerit import are usually cla8.sed together, and 
a similar reason for the slaying and eating of the 
victim is assigned to iuHtaiices where it is out of 
plac«*. 

1 . The basis of the principle of sacramental 

communion.— As already shown in the art. Pax 
NiBALLSM (vol. iii. p. 197*’), the eating of food, 
Avitli its result of strengthening or refreshing the. 
body, easily suggested the idea that any sjiecial 
qiiaiities in the animal, or even tlie man, from whom 
Uie food was prejiared — strengtli, courage, Avisdom, 
et/C., aa Avell a.a tne contrary qualities (hence tabus 
on such foods as might transmit these) — could be 
a.s.similatod by the eater. Adiled to this, the 
belief in magic made men assume tliat, as far a.s 
the transmission of such qualities was concerned, 
a part wjus as valuable as the Avhole. Food might 
also bec<‘me a vehicle of qualities pertaining to 
this or b . '^ilLct Avith which it had been in con- 
tact. i:. ilie basis of the idea of sacramental 

comnr nion v/ith deity in a more or less material 
sense, as apart from the idea of food eaten symliob 
izing a virtue or grace spiritually received. 'Phe 
dosli of an animal regarded as the incarnation of a 
deity, a cereal image, and the like would make the 
eatoV a iccipicnt of divine qualities or divine life. 

2 . Was the sacrificial meal also sacramental ?— 
The meal unon sacriliciul food cannot noAV be 
regal ded as (be survival or the equivalent of eat- 
ing a Uitcni animal in a sacramental mystery 
(beloAv, § ^). Nor is the conce]>tion of kinship 
botAveen victim and worshippers more than an 
inference. The sacrificial meal, eaten as in Israel 
at the holy ])lace, Avas one in which god and men 
shaved. There Avas communion betAveeii them ju.st 
in so far as the eating of food at any time 
strengthened tlie bond betAveen table-companioiiK. 
Beyond that Ave can hardly go. Sacrilice Avas 
juimnrily a ^ ‘cding of a god, avIio either ate the 
actual food « /as rei;aleii hy the blood, or by its 
otlour, or evi'ti by its essence.* In the latter 
instanccH, Avbere most of the tlcsb still remained, 
it Avas natural (bat it should be. fonsumetl by the 
Avorsbiiijiers. How far it Avas regaidcd as hallowed 
or even us a vebiele of divine fpialities, becau.se 
part of it had been consumed by a god or ofl'ered 
on an altar, is largely a matter of conjecture. 
This Hiverificml meal is a common aspect of sacri- 
ficial rites holh in the lowin' cultures jind in higher 
religions as far back as these can be traced. 

Iti Fill ‘native liellcf apT«»rt.ione tlio soul (of the offeririK] to 
the iroilH, who ar« UcMcribud oa heuiR enormous eaters; the 
substance is conKumed by the w'orshlppcrH.' 2 
111 Israel one large class of sacrifices Avas eaten by 
the AAorsliippers, after having formed a re])at t for 
the divinity. In Babylon the elements of sacriliee 
A\erc the foods which men commonly ate; animal 
\ictinis were not apparcnily regarded a.s sacred, 
ami the oHiciaiits ate the remains ‘ without apjienr- 
ing to experience the least terror, and without 
taking extra precautions.’® In Greece, in the 

1 The last la hircihly exprcHsed by the LlmbooM of Darjeeling, 
who, when they eat the Hacritlce, say that they dedicate the 
life-breath to the gfKie, the flesh to theiuaelvoii (J. 8. Cunipbvll, 
7’A\S’, new ser., vil. (18691 l.'i.l). 

2T. Williams, Fiji and the Fxjiat\$, London, 1868, i. 281 ; cf. 
art. Dravidians (N. India), voL v. p. 8». 

I 3 Foucart, p. 102. 
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case of thone offerings not wholly made over to 
divinities, the priests had their share of the sacri< 
fice, and the worshippers feasted on the remains. 

This is seen, e.g.^ In Homer, who describef thi pravers, the 
slauKhter of the victims, the rooking of selected poruons, and 
the Joyous feast which followed. i 

Tn Roman sacrificial rites the general rule was 
that, after the offering of the exta to the god, the 
remainder of the animal was then considered not 
sacred, and was eaten by the priests or worshippers, 
or on official occasions by the senators and magis- 
trates. Sacrifice was the offering of a repast to 
the gods, in which men had a share. ^ 

Toutain insists that the theory of W. R. Smith and others of 
a kinship between god, victim, and worshippers, renewed 
through eating the vu'tim— of a sacrificial communion— is not 
discoverable in the Roman sacrificial ritual.* 

In Egypt the remains of the sacrifice were 
simply eaten by the officers and servants of the 
tern pie and by the worshippers. ‘ They spread a 
banquet of what remains of tne victims.’ * Accord- 
ing to Foucart, there is no trace in Egyptian texts 
concerning sacrifice of sacramental communion or 
of a meal of kinship with the deity in this sacri- 
ficial pieal, and he speaks of 

'falMcncs radiral, fOt-co en tine ligne d'un seul auteur, d'une 
allusion au sacrifice commumVf de la victime en E^ypte.'* 
Vedic sacrifices were intendtMl as food for hungry 
gods, who were thus rendered well-disposed to 
men. The gods ate first, leaving the remains to be 
eaten by those who offered them. 

01denl)erg Hays that Mt Is impossibie to discover in the 
ceremonies themselves, nr in the verses or formuin which 
accompanied them, the least allusion to any method of regard- 
ing the repast on the sacrifice as a rejiast of communion 
(oT/ianes) or a renewing of kinship.'* 

Whatever later jirioatly theories arose regarding 
sacrifice, the eartv view remains fairly constant, 
and in modern Hindu or Dravidian ritual the 
remains of the sacrifice are commonly eaten by the 
worshippers."^ Rut in the cult of Kr^na the cooked 
food offered to the god is eaten by the priests or 
distributed to the worshippers, who eagerly receive 
it as holy or as divine nutriment.® Here a more 
sacramental view appears. Finally, among the 
Teutons the evidence is summed up by Grimm as 
follows. Tinman food is agreeable to the gods, 
who are invited to eat their share of the Bacrifice. 
At the same time sacrifice is a banquet: an ap- 
pointed portion of the victim is placed before the 
; the rest is cut up, distributed, and consumed 
m the assembly. The people tlius become par- 
takers in the holy offering, and the god is regarded 
as feasting witli them at their meal.’' 

To these exainitles must be added those in which 
the victim is a human being, and a cannibalistic 
feast on his flesh follows. Here there is no true 
sacrament, save where the victim is regarded as 
representing or incarnating a divinity, as in 
Mexico and in Dionysiac rites in Crete. 

Thus the widest evidence of .sacrificial rites, 
apart from all modern theory, is that in a largo 
proportion of sacrifices the worshippers enjoyed a 

^ II. i, 467 ff. ; Bee, however, L. R. Farnell, BUS vl. 898*, and 
‘Sacrificial Communion in Greek Religion,' in I/J il. [1904J 
8061., where his views are more speculative than strictly 
evidential. 

a a. Wlssowtt, Religion und Kultm der RGmer^ Munich, 1902, 

L 863 f. j J. Toutain, ‘ Lo Sacrifice ot les rites du sacrifice k 
me,’ Studeg de mythologu et d'hist. dea religiona mtignei, 
I'ariH, 1909, p. 138. 

Toutain, p. 161 f. * Herod, li, 40. 

6 Foucart, pp. 155, 171. 

* H. OMenberg, La Religion du V^da, tr. V. Henry, Paris, 
1908, p. 279. 

7 W. Orooke, PR i. 82, 117, 208 : H. H. Risley, The Tribee and 
Castas of Rengal, Calcutta, 1801, 1. 179 ; cf. ERB il 480^ 

«M. Monicr-WllliamB, Rrdhmanisin and Uinduism: Religi- 
ona Thontiht and Li/e in India*, Ix>ndon, 1891, p. 146 ; J. A. 
Dubois, Description of the Character. Manners, and Customs of 
the People of India, Kng. tr., do. 1817, p, 401. 

J. Grimm, Teutonie Mythology, tr. J. 8. Stallybrasi, tondon, 
1882-.S8, 1. 41, 46, 67. 

See art. Cannibalism, vol. ill. pp. 201t», 206*. 


sacrificial repast, and joined in eating with the 
god. That probably indicated fellowship with the 
god or promoted it still further. But how far it 
was also regarded as a sacramental eating, in the 
sense that divine virtue passed over to tne eater, 
is a matter of conjecture. Yet it may be admitted 
that here are the elements out of wliich a sacra- 
mental ritual might easily arise. 

The idea that godto and men shared in a saorlflcial meal is 
illustrated by the expresBions on recentiv-found papyri In 
which a person invitee guests to dine with him at the table ot 
a god (the lord Sarapis) on a certain date.i Sarapie was here 
the real host Unless Ht. Paul was continuing OT sacrificial 
language, this may be the source of what he says regarding the 
impossibility of partaking at once of the table of the Ix>ra and 
of the table of demons (Le. eating meat wiiich had formed part 
of a sacrifice). He r^ards that act as Miaving communion 
with demons '(1 Go because the meat is eaten consciously 

as a thing sacrificed to iaols (lO^* ami cf. 87^ Thin tihow's that 
he regarded the act of eating ae an act of communion writh the 
god -probably the view then current in the easteni Medi- 
terranean area. This communion, however, was nothing more 
than the reiationihip eviRting tietw'een a host and giieBta at any 
tnoal— a token of fellowship with him on the part of those who 
rocogniee the deity. In such sacriflcial meals, in the words of 
the Clementine Recognitions,^ the cater is ' a guest of demons ' 
and has ‘fellowship with that demon whose aspect be has 
fashioned in his mind.' How far this idea of fellowship or com- 
munion with a god In and throinrh sacrificial meals existed 
elsewhere and in other ages it is difficult to say. The custom is 
analogous to that of the feasts with the dead— common meals 
at which dead and living were present.® 

3. Eating a sacred animal.-— ^yhen an animal 
was regarded as sacred— one devoted to the service 
of a god, or his representative or symbol, or even 
his incarnation, or as itself divine— it was never- 
theless sometimes sacrificed to him, the reasons 
for this sacrifice not being the same in all cases. 
It is important to bear the latter fact in mind. 
But, in so far as the animal is sacred and the flesh 
is eaten, there is here a sacramental eating, de^iend- 
ing upon the degree of sacredness of the animal. 
Wliere the animal is divine or a divine incarna- 
tion, there would be an actual eating of the god’s 
flesh. In a sense all animals sacrificed to a god 
became for the time sacred to him, but we are 
here contemplating the case of animals more 
peculiarly sacred. The ceremonial slaying of such 
animals is perhaps the origin of those so-called 
mystic sacrifices in which certain animals, more 
particularly those regarded as Minclcan,’ i.e. too 
sacred for common use, were immolated and some- 
times ceremonially eaten. \\ here such eating 
took {dace, its purpose was {irobably sacramental : 
it was to obtain some benefit not to be obtained in 
any other way— 6.17., the strength and life of a god. 
The exam{)le8 cited by W. R. Smith* are in {)oint 
here, though his theory of their connexion with 
earlier totem sacraments has not been verified. 
The instances range from savagery up to (compara- 
tively liigh levels of civilization. 

{a) Certain Hebrews in pre-Exilic days seem to 
have ado|)ted curious rites from their pagan 
neighbours or revived earlier rites of their own. 
Among these was the sacrifice of the swine, the 
mouse, and the ‘abomination.’ These animals 
M'ere unclean, yet they were actually oaten at this 
rite after some preliminary method of preparation 
and purification. After sanctifying and purifying 
themselves, the worshippers are said to have oaten 
swine’s flesh, the mouse, the ‘ abomination,’ while 
* broth of abominable things’ was in their vessels, 
no doubt for {mrposes or a meal (Is 65 * 66”).® 
Donlitless these animals were sacred to certain 
divinities, and this, rather than their ‘unclean’ 
character, aroused the prophet’s indignation. 
The result of the eating was the assertion of a 
peculiar holiness. Similarly, at a later time the 
Harranians sacrificed the swine and ate the flesh 

J The Oxyrhynehua Papyri, ed. B. P. Grenfell and A. S. 
Hunt, London, 1898-1916, 1. 110 ; cf. ERE vl. 877^*. 

a U. 71. ® See art. Feastimo, vol. v. p. 808^'. 

4 Rdinion of the Semites^, p. 290 f. 

* Cf. Ezk 810 ; w. R. Smith®, p. 848. 
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once a year. Among the ancient Peruvians, aftor 
a three davs’ fast, the festival of the sun at tlie 
summer solstice was observed. Fire was kindled 
by means of a concave mirror reflecting the sun’s 
rays. Then llamas, the animals sacred to the sun, 
were sacriflced, and of these a burnt-offering was 
made. The flesh of other llamas, part of 'the 
flocks of the sun,’ was eaten at a banquet by the 
Inca and his lords, and distributed to the peo]>lc. 
The flesh was eaten along with sacred cakes 
premrcd by the virgins ot the sun, and with 
goblets of fermented liquor of maize. In the latt^er 
part of this feast tlie Spaniards detected a Satanic 
counterfeit of the Eucharist.^ 

{b) Some animal victims may be regarded as 
divine incarnations. The neople of the district of 
Huanca (Peru) were found oy the Inca Pachacutec 
to have a dog deity repre8entc<l in their temple. 
A living dog was chosen to be its incarnation; 
sacrilico and prayer were offered to it ; then it was 
slain, and parts of its flesh were eaten by the wor- 
shippers.* Similarly, in Arkansas an American 
Inaian tribe who traced their descent from a 
mythic dog ancestor are said to have oaten the 
flesh of a dog representing this ancestor in an 
annual rite.* 

In the Dionysos cult, the origin of which is to 
be sought in Thrace, whence it was brought to 
Greece, there is a fairly clear example of the belief 
that a god may incarnate himself temporarily in 
animal or even human form. In the frenzied 
observance of the cult the myth of Dionysos 
pursued by the Titans, assuming different forms, 
and finally in hull shape being rent asunder by 
them, was reproduced in ritual. An ox, a goat, 
or sometimes even a boy, representing or incarnat- 
ing the god, was rent by the maddened worshippers, 
and the raw flesh was devoured. Ily such a sacra- 
mental feast, and probably also by stimulants, 

‘ the celebrant of the meal of raw flesh ’ * was made 
one with the god. He became Hvdcot, and was 
inspired to now ocsta.My, or and to 

acts not possible under normal conditions.® 

Arnohiuti says : * In order that you may show yourselves full 
of niaJcMiy ami divinity, you mangle with gory lips the flesh of 
bleating fjoats.'® A scholiast on Ulem, Alex. Protrept.'^ says 
that those iintiatcd into the Dionysiac mysteries ate raw flesh, 
and that this symbolized DionysoH* lieinij rent by Uie Titans. 

fn this savage sacrament, which, though not 
without occasional parallels elsewhere, must not 
ho taken os typical of a i religions at a certain 
stage, there appears the dim craving of the soul 
for union with deity. When the ritual was trans- 
ferred to Greecre and there tamed and transformed, 
how far this sacramental act continued is uncertain, 
though modified survivals of it have been found in 
Chios and Tenedos at a late date.® Its existence 
in the Dionysiac-Orphic brotherhoods cannot he 
proved. 

In the ^ov(f)ovia. at the Diipolia on the Acrojiolis 
there is one of those mysterious and sporadic rites 
apt to be takem as typical and made the basis of 
a largo nmouiit of theory. The rite is described 
by I’ausanias and Porphyry. 

Of a ruinibcr of oxen led up b) the altar the one which ate 
wheat and barley Ijnntf uiK>n it- waa Hlairi by a priest, who was 
rf^arded as the nuirderer of the ox, and finally the blame was 
iaid on the axe or knife. Of those who afterwards flaj'wi the 
ox all tasted its flesh ; then they sewed un the hide, Htuiflnf; it 
with hay, and yoked it to a plough. The rite was traced back to 
a slayintf by Snpatroa of un ox which hofl eaten his cereal offer- 
injf. In remorse ho fled. Dearth followed, and an oracle 


1 W. H. Prescott, Hint, of the ConqxieH of Peru, London, 
181K), pp. 2fi, 51 f. 

s D. 6. Biinlon, Tke Myths qf the New World*, Philadelphia, 
p. 100. 

s NR 111. 816. * Euripides, fraj?. Kpijrfv. 

® O. Oruppe, Grieehieehe Mytholnqie vnd lielxyiunsiffechichte, 
Munich, IMMDOe, 11. 781 f. ; cf. EitK 111. 706, 707, vl. 408». 

5 Ait>. Gentei, v. 19. 1. 433 (Dind.). 

* Cl ERE m.206, vl. 408. 


announced Uwt the murderer must be punished and the dead 
raised up. It would also be better for them if, at the same 
sacrlfloe in which the ox died, all should taste of its flesh. 
Sopatrot agreed to return, but said that he must be made a 
citizen, that an ox must be slain, and that all must help him. 
This was agreed to, and the ritual of the povA6via was founded. 1 

W. K. Smith regarded this rite as a survival from tlio time 
when all pastoral animals were sacred and regarded as kindred 
with man and his diviniticH. Hence to slaughter one of them, 
even ritually, was murder (/3ov^o»'cre), and to eat the flesh w'os 
a sacramental rite. These ideas had been derived from earlier 
totemisni, with sanctity and kinship of w’ild animals.^ In this 
he is partly followed by L. U. Farncll.> J. Q. Frazer flnds in 
the rite an example of slaying an anitiial representing the corn- 
splrlt— * the ox which tasted Die corn was viewed as the corn- 
deity taking {lossession of his own.’ ^ 

It seems probable that the clue to the ^ov<f>6via is 
lost. Among savage pastoral tribes who regard 
their cattle as sacred the occasional slaying of them 
ia not regarded as murder, nor are they Invariably 
considered as of one kin with the clan. For some 
reason unknown the ox of the fiov<p6via was regarded 
as sacred in a way in which the cattle of ordinary 
sacrifices never had been. This is shown by its 
killing being regarded as murder. The eat ing of 
the flesh by the slayers has thus a sacrameiital 
aspect, in whatever manner the animal was sacred, 
whether in itself or as representing or incarnating 
a spirit or god. 

(c) W. K. Smith’s theory of the slaying of 
pa-storal animals in cases where sindi animals are 
seldom or never killed, viz. tliat the animals are 
kinsmen to the tribe or grouji, is hardly homo out 
by instances from actual pastoral tribes. 

With tha Todag the live* of the i>eo]>le are devoted to the 
tending of their henle of buffaloeH. ThcHC are divided into two 
claHHee^l) ordinary buffuloeB, with no special ritual coiinei-Ud 
W'ith their tendance and milking and no reHtrictions on the use 
of their milk ; (2) sac.rcd buffaloes of various grades of sanctity, 
wiUi herdsmen regarded as priests, and dairies for the churning 
of milk which are regarded as shrines. In the case of the latter 
the ordinary operations of the dairy have become a religions 
ritual, each dairy of each class having its own peculiarities and 
complexities of ritual. Doth ordinary and sot’red buffaloes are 
the property not of the clan, but of families or individualH, in 
that division of the Todas knrwn as Teivaliol. Male buffaloes 
have little or no sanctity even when born of the most sacred 
cows, and these in fact are mated with ordinary bulls. Buffaloes 
were created by one of the chief Toda gods, On, anfl his wife. 
On's buffaloes were ancestors of the sacred animals, those created 
by his wife of onlinary l>uff.aloes. 8acred dairies and sacred 
buffaloes are regarded in some nieasiire as the property of the 
gods. Buffaloes are not eaten, but, after due ceremonies for 
counteracting possible danger, the milk of even sacred buffaloes, 
converted Into butter, may be used e\en by people who are not 
Todas.ft At one feast people of the clan and of other elnriH may 
partake of the milk of sacred buffaloes, which is not ordinarily 
used by them. liivers sees in this some rcHeinblaiice to Dioso 
religious ceremonies of coiniminion ' with Die divine by oatiiijir 
and drinking the divine.’* Although the buffalo is not ordi- 
narily eaten, Diere are certain rites called male 

buffalo wc kill ’) In which a male buffalo calf Is slain iuhI eaten, 
w'henever a suitable one is available. At the tt dairy the rite 
takes pln«-e thrice yearly. The chief officiant Is the palikdrt- 
mokh, or dairyman of the village, who luusl ]>u of the same clan 
as those performing the sucritlce. The animal is killed by 
striking with a i lub made of the wood of the sacred f j/f/r-tree. 
The flesh is roasted on a sacn-d fire made by friction. Of this 
the pa/tJfcdrfmoifcA eats the tut inn's, imd the others present may 
eat any |)ortion. Certain parts must not be oaten by women. 
Thu remainder of the feast is carried to the village and may be 
eaten by any onc.7 At the tt sticritlce Die tufmlis is eaten by 
the palol (or priest of this nllra-sacred dairy), certain other 
parts by him and the kaltwokh (aHsistant). Some ])arts, again, 
may l>o eaten by the kalimt.kh and jirivileged visitors (mnrvl) to 
the tt. Other parts ore taken to the outskirts of the priests’ 
sleeping-hut and given to any Todas who may visit the dairy.* 
The significance of the ceremony is unknown ; the 
male hullalo is not sacrcil in tlie sense in which the 
female sacred huil’alo i.s. From the prayer used 
before the slaying of the animal Rivera conjecturtJK 
that the punioae of the rite Is the general welfare 
of the buHaloes. Ho also thinks it possible that, 
as the flesli is eaten, the J’odas may have preferred 

1 Pans. I. xxlv. 4, xxviil. 10 ; Porphyry, de Ahst, if. 20 f. 

a RH, Sem*, pp. au4 f.. 353 f. 

* CUS I. 8S f., and cf. EliJi Ul. 

pt. V., Spirits of the Com and of the Wild, l/ondon, 
1012, ii. 4, 0. 

» W. H. R. Ulvers, The Todas, London, 1900, pp. 38 IT., 184, 
231 f. 

* Ib. pp. 282, 240. 7 Ih. p. 274 f. 8 76. p. 286 f. 
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to uAe for this purpose leas sacred animals out of 
fear of evil consequences.^ There does not appear 
to be any clear evidence of kinship with tWr 
buffaloes among the Todas.* Nor does there 
appear to be a sacramental eating of the animal in 
the sense of eating a victim regarded as divine. 

If Kivers’ explanation of this meal among the 
Todas is correct, we may see an analogy to it in 
the custom of pastoral tribes in the Caucasus who, 
when obliged to sell their herds to strangers, avert 
the danger wliich such sacrilege incurs by conse- 
crating one of the herd, slaying it, and solemnly 
eating it, afterwards treating tne bones with ail 
due respect.* 

The eating of the raw flesh of a heifer sacrificed 
to the spirit of the Nile by heads of clans among 
the Agaos^ and the eating of half-raw flesh of n 
camel by the clan or tent-group among the Arabs 
of the Sinaitic peninsula when other food failed* 
are very vaguely sacramental. 

((/) The last group of rites described perhaps 
shows that at one time all killing of animals was 
regarded as an act to be gone about circumspectly, 
for all animals, if not divine or even sacred, have 
ower greater than man’s, cither in life or after 
eath. Hence, too, innumerable rites of propitia- 
tion in connexion with the slaying even of wild 
animals, by way of averting tneir vengeance or 
that of membei*8 of ilie same species. These some- 
times crystallize into one deliiiite communal rite, 
in wliicli propitiation, prayer, ritual slaughter, and 
ritual eating all have a part. But the slaying is 
not sacrificial, and the whole rit^ is pcrhaim an- 
alogous to the solemn eating of firstfruits (below, 
§ 5) before all tiio harvest oecomes available for 
common food. This rite is most marked in the 
Ainu hear festival. 

With the AinuH, Gilyaks, and other peoples of N. Asia the 
bear is re^carded with respect, it not as divine, but it is freely 
slain and entuii as food. Hut one bear is kept in captivity with 
every evidence of respect ; then it is ritually slain with pro- 
pitiations and apobj^fotic explanations and prayers. Offering 
are made to Uie dead iiear. Its blood is drunk by the men 

S resent to obtain its coura^o and other virtues, and part of its 
ush, haviiijf been offered In ' a cup of offering to its head,' Is 
soletnnly eaten by all present. Then all Join in eating the rest 
of the flesh. The liver in said by a 17th (;ent. authority to be 
eaten as a luedioine for various diHca8e8.<< 

The prayers .show that the hear is expected to 
return to life ko as to be slain anew, and in Sagha- 
lien the killing is for the purpose of Bcndinjj 
me.ssages to the forest-god by iiicaiis of the bcar.^ 
The solemn eating of the hear by all ia obviously 
meant as a propitiatory rite which will make 
possible the common eating of bear’s flesli by all 
will) have tlius had communion with the bear. 

4. The totem sacrament. — The theory of a 
general, though occasional, sacrilico and sacra- 
mental eating of a totem animal or plant by the 
men of a totem clan is now p^ncrally abandoned 
for lack of evidence.* With its abandonment the 
explanation of all solemn eating of a slain or sacri- 
ficed animal as due to an earlier totem sacrament 
must also be given up. Among all actual totem 
peoples the corcinonial eating or a totem has been 
round in three instances only, and Frazer points 
out that in one of these (Arunta) the object of the 
eating is not mystical communion with a deity, 
r Rivera, p. 290. 

a 76. j). 8r»0. 

3 A, Bostian, in Verhandlungen der berliner QettlUchaft Jilr 
Anthropoiogie, Ethnologie und l/rgeschiehU, Berlin, 1870-71, 
p. 64. 

* ERE i. ICfl*. » W. R. Smith*, p. 281. 

* 0. Malte-Brun, Annalea dea voyages, Paris, 1814. xxiv. 164 f. ; 
J. Batchelor, The ilinu and their Folk-lore, London, 1901, jp. | 
486 f. ; ORa, pt. v., Spirits 0/ the Com and 0 / the Wild, ii. 100 ff. ; [ 
cf. artt. Ainus, voL 1. p. 249 ; A.vima.ul voL i. p. 608. 

t P. Labb4, tin Bagne ruase, riale ae Sakhaliru, Paris, 1908, 
p. 2.T2f. 

8 But see B. Reinach, Cnltea, mpthea, et religions, 8 vols., 
Parla 1905-08, passim, and art. Oomxdmion with Duty (Greek 
and Roman), vol. iii. p. 767. 


but to ensure the supply of food for others not of 
that totem. It is magical, not religious, and the 
animals in question are not regarded as divine.' 

The Arunta once freely ate their totems, and even now there 
ii no absolute restriction by which a man mav not eat of his 
totem, except in the case of the wild oat, which Is also forbidden 
food to the whole tribe. Besides permission to eat sparingly of 
his totem at all times, each man at the intiohiuma ceremonies, 
for the Increasing of the totem animal or plant, must eat of hU 
totem, in order that the totem species may be increased for the 
benefit of fellow-tribesmen of other totem groups. Without 
this eating the magical increase ceremonies would not be 
complete. Members of the totem group now refrain from eating 
their totem till i t is full-grown or plentiful. When that haptieua, 
luumbors of other groups may not eat until the membera of this 
tp-oup have eaten sparingly of their totem within the camp. 
This second ceremonial eating is thus akin to the solemn eating 
of firstfruits by certain persons before all can eat freely. This 
second ceremonial is obligatory ; non-eating would result in the 
decrease of the totem.* 

The second instance is from Benin. Some families of the 
Bini, at the burial ceremonies, make soup from their totem and 
offer it in sacrifii'e to the dead man. This portion may also be 

ut to the lips of memlMjra of the family and then thrown away. 

he rest is thrown away or eaten hy the family or strangers. 
Obt'ioiisly some benefit to dead and living is here expect<jd.8 

The third instance is from Assam, where the Kocharis were 
formerly divided into totem clans. In two cases the ceremonial 
eating of a revered animal or plant has been noted. The Leech 
folk hold the leech In high regard and do not kill it. But once 
in a lifetime at a certain religious ceremony the Leech folk must 
ohew a leech with vegetables. The Jute folk must also chew 
jute at great religious ceremonies.^ 

In none of these instances is the totem wor- 
.shipped as a divinity, and they are all cont rary to 
general practice among totem peoi)leH. They do 
not lend supimrt to the derivation from totemisin 
of the slaying and eating of uacred animals at 
higher stages. 

5. Firstfruits eaten ritually or sacramentally.— 

This has already been fully discussed.* But it i.s 
obvious that here the word ‘sacramentally’ will 
bear various sliades of meaning according as the 
first fruits are looked upon J»if rely as set apart from 
ordinary usage, or as sac^rilicial food, or as actually 
containing or being a .spirit or god. 

6. Ceremonial eating of images of dough or other 
substances. — In cases where the image is described 
as the god and is eaten there is clearly some idea 
of sacramental communion. The best instance of 
this i.s found in the ancient Mexican religion, where 
the solemn eating was called teoqjtalo, ‘god is 
eaten.’* ►Siimilarly, the J^lanifa, in time of famine, 
made an image of dates kneaded with butter and 
sour milk and at.e it."^ Communion with a deity 
by iiieaiis of swallowing part of the imago is also 
found among the Mttlas of S. India and among the 
Huichol Indians of Mexico.* These and similar 
instances may be compared with the ritual ottering 
(though not always eating) of cakes in the form of 
or stamped with the effigy of a divinity.® These 
may aI.so he connected witfi the ofl’eriiig and eating 
of firstfruits made into a cake or even baked in 
human form (probably ropiusenting the corn-spirit, 
as I'Vazer tliinks). 

The Bocratnental aspect of eating such dough images Is well 
shown by Acosta's description of the Mexican eatinj^ of the 
image of Huitrilopochtli : the people ‘ received it wth such 
tears, fears, an<l reverence as it was an admirable thing, saying 
that they did eat the flesh and bones of God, wherewith they 
were grieved.’ W 

1 J. Q. Frazer, Toteinirm and Exogamy, London, 1910, iv. 281. 

* 8penoer-Gilien», p. 167 ft. 

* Frazer, Tutnniarn and Exogamy, ii. 688, from information 
supplied by N. W. Thomas. 

4/6. iv. 297 f., from information supplied by S. Endle. 

» Artt. Firstfruits (Introductory and Primitive), vol. vi. p. 
48», 4 s ; Eatino rna God, vol. v. p. 187. 

* Art. Eatino Tua God, vol. v. p. 186^ ; of, NR lit. 299, 816, 
886 f. 

7W. R. Smith*, p. 226; P. Liebrecht, Zur Volkakunde, 
Heilbronn, 1879, p. 436 ff. 

* E. Thurston, Coates and Tribes 0/ S, India, Madras. 1909, 
Iv. 8671. ; 0. Lumholts, Unknown Mexico, Ixmdon, 1008, ii. 1661. 

* Bee instances in Liebrecht, p. 486 f., * Die aufgegessene Gott.* 
u> GB^, pt. V., Spirits of tke Com and of the Wild, ii. 86ff. ; 

Acosta, cited in NR iii. 813. See also art. FASTitro (Introductory 
and non-Ohristian), vol. v. p. 761“. 
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7. Swallowing: sacred substances.— Under this 
heading may bo grouped a variety of rites with a 
sacraiiientaf aspect. As au example from a low 
level of culture the following case from the Gold 
Coast may be taken. If the members of a family 
were about to separate, the fetish -^)riest ground a 
fetish to powder, and, having mixed it with a 
liquid, gave the draught to ea(!h member of the 
family. 13y this means they were still bound 
together.* In the ceremonies of the various fi ator- 
nities among the Zuni Indians the drinking of 
consecratiMl ‘medicine-water’ has a prominent 
place. The consecration is acconiplislied with 
])rayers to the gods, the dropping of fetishes into the 
water, prayer invoking the presence of tho gods, 
etc. 'nio altar and tho w'or.shipper8 are sprinkled 
with the water, and tho males present receive a 
drink of it ; on the next night of the ceremonies 
male and female memliors drink it ; and on the 
fourth evening the novices receive it.* Plant 
medicines, each the property and food of a god, 
are used in other fraternities in a kind of sacra- 
mental magic! — to cure disease, to make a brave 
heart, for safety, and the like.* In India the 
water in which a sacred image has been washed is 
drunk as holy water. ^ The (drinking of the haoma 
in Zoroaatrian religion and its supposed effects on 
the partaker have already been fully described in 
the art. IIaoMA. It is also given to the dying as 
a last sacrament, or (fxLpfjLaKotf dBavaalas. Its counter- 
part in Vedie and Inter Indian religion is sonm 
(q.v.)f both having been originally one. Soma 
was the drink of the gods, and a draught of 
immortality both for them and for men. It also 
healed j)liysical and moral ills and gave wisdom. 
This drink of the gods could also be prepared for 
men on earth, just as haoma was. Tiie drink 
made the worshipper a new man ; the draught of 
the gods flowed in his veins, purifying and sancti- 
fying him.® The nectar of the Greeks is a similar 
(frink of immortality;® and it is i)robable that 

1 )rimitive intoxicants, because of the elation caused 
>y them, were regarded as the drink of the gods, 
conferring immortality and otlier desirable (lualities 
on them, like Goibniu’s ‘ale of immortality’ in 
Celtic mythology.* In Babylonian mythology 
‘ food of life’ ancl ‘ water of life’ were the projierty 
of the god.s, giving immortality, as is seen in the 
myth of Adapa.® The refreshing powers of water 
caused it also to be regarded mythically, and in 
the other world it had magical inimortal powers. 
Fijian mythology shows this. On the way to 
paradise the dead drank of the ‘ water of solace,’ 
which caused the grief of the ghost and the 
mourners on earth to be assuaged.® So at a far 
higher level, in Orphic-Pythagorean circles, the 
<lcad drank ‘cool water flowing from the Lake of 
^Iemo^y,’ and thereafter had lordship among the 
other heroes.*® 

The idea of the Tree of Life and Its eflfeots in Hebrew, early 
Christian, and Gnostic mytholofjricH may be compared with tho 
mythical concepts here set forlti. In Etrypt analogous ideas, 
though of a cnrlons kind, are found. A funerary text speaks of 
a dead king slaying and devouring the gods to obtain their 
jiowors and to beennu* eternal. Similarly, r>y sucking the milk 
of a goddess a mortiil might ac(|uire Immortality. G 


t A. R6ville, Les Jteligione dfs peuples Paris, 

1883 1. 84. 

2 M.’g. Stevenson, W HBKW [1004 J, pp. 492 ff., 640, 662, 661, 
572. 

8 fb. p. 660 f. 4 Monier- Williams, p. 146. 

3 Tb. p. 359. « Cf. Lucian, Dial. Deortnn, no. 4. 

7 See art. Cklts, vol. lil. p. 286^. 

s M. Jastrow, Tm Religion of Bahyhyniaand Atitj/ria, Boston, 
1898, p. 544. 

« B. Tlionc'on, The I'idanif, London, 1908, p. 117 ff. 

lUThe various formuhn are given in J. E. Ilarrison, Prolego- 
mena to the Stndy of Greek Rcligum\ Cambridge, 1008, n. 673 ff. 

11 K. A. Wallis Budge, The. Papurus of Ani, 2 vols., l.ondon, 
1806, p. Ixxvili ; A. Wiedemann, Die Toten und ihre Reiehet im 
Glauhen der alten Aegypten, Leipzig, 1902, p. 18. 


8. Sacraments in mystery religions. — It is 

possible that the conireptions discussed in the last 
section underlie such sacramental rites as may bo 
found in mystery-religions, though here we must 
beware of reading t(X) much between the lines of 
the scanty evidence tran.smitted to us. 

((f) In the Eleusiiiia certain acts of a sacramental 
character hod a place. What that place was and 
what precise meaning was attached to them are 
largely matters of conjecture. As a preparation 
for the mysteries, the candidates had to l>e free 
from crime, and purity of heart and life was 
necessary. Ceremonial juiriflcations weie also 
used, and before entering the sacred onclo.surc at 
night the /iiVrat fasted. Apart from otiier things 
done or seen, they partook of a cup of kvk4{»)v — a 
thick gruel of meal and water, resemhling the 
draught of barley, groats, water, and penny-royal 
leaves drunk by the mourning Denieter after her 
nine days’ fast.* If the emendation by Lobeck* 
of the text in which Clement of Alexandria 
describes this rite is correct, p 08 .sibly sacred broad 
or cake was also eaten. 

*I fasted, I (Irank the Kt.Wut', 1 took from the ark, and. 
having tasted (evyevadpeyot), 1 put it away in the bosket and 
from tha baskat Into tho ark.* 8 

The unemended text suggests the handling (<?^ 7 a<rd- 
peyos) of a sacred object rather than the tasting of 
sacred food. What did this drinking and eating 
moan to the worshippers? Some iiKiuirers have 
seen in it a sacramental communion with Demeter 
in her passion — an infusion of Iier life int-o the wor- 
.shipper.® The secret of Eleusis has been well 
kept, and these views are quite hypothetical. 
But the whole group of rites, including this 
‘sacrament,’ was certainly regarded os beneficial 
and assuring immortality. The pt/arai were 
thrice - blessed and believed that divinity was 
present with them.* These effeots were probably 
not attached to the sacramental rite only. 

(A) In the mysteries of Attis, besidos the smear* 
ingoftlie lips of tho ;4i/flrrat with holy oil and the 
uttering of the words, ‘ Bo assured, 0 /uiJtrrat, the 
god ha.s been saved : thus for you there shall be 
salvation from ills,’ ® at some point in tho ritual, 
they ate and drank sacred food according to a 
formula preserved by Clement and Firmicus 
Materiius. The nature of the food is unknown. 
Firmicus says that int^) tho inner parta of a temide 
a man aljout to die (symbolically or ritually 7) was 
admitted and .said : 

* 1 have eaten out of the tympanum, I have drunk from the 
^mbal ; I am an initiate of AttU.’ 7 
Clement gives the formula lus ; 

*1 have eaten from the tympanum, I have drunk from the 
cymbal ; T have carried tho kernoe [a tray with cupa] ; I have 
irone beneath the pastos.'^ 

Tynipanuni and cymbal figured in tho myth of 
Atti.s. Here again the purpose of the rite is 
obscure, though .some writers boldly maintain 
that it was to bring the ^verrat, into closer com- 
munion with the god.® Di('torich thinks that the 
initiate, about to die a symbolic death, was reborn 
through the sacramental food, for Firmicus goes 
on to commend the true food of life— the Christian 
Eucharist — as (jonferring immortality, whereas 
‘thou hast eaten poison and drunk Uie cup of 
death.’ *® 

iCf. Homeric Hymn to Demeter, 200/.; Euatathlus, on 
Homer, Jl, xi. 638. 

2 Aglaophamtu, KonlgBberg, 1829, p. 8.31. 

f clem. Alex. Protrevt. il. 21 (KOk 

4 F. B. Jevons, An fnirod. to the. Hist, of Religitm, Jiondon, 
1890, r,h. xxiv. ; Karnell, in A’/lr** xix. 120 f., //./ il. 316 f., 
ERE vl. 409»; P. Gardner, New Chapters in Greek History, 
liondon, 1802, p. 383 f., The Origin of the Lord's Supper, do. 
18$»3, p. 17. 

3 Pindar, frag. cxvi. 

8 Firm. Mat. de Errors Profan. Relig., ed. K. Ziegler, Ijeipxig, 
1907, p. 67. 

7 lb. p. 4.3. (;iein. Alex. Protrept. 11. 16 (47 ff.). 

0 fi'B'*, pt. iv., Adonis, Attia, Oniriti, Ijonclon, 1014, i. 274. 

W A. Dietericdi, Eine MilhrasUturgie, lieipzig, 1003, pp. 103, 163. 
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(c) In Mithraiftm there was some form of sacra- 
ment, as the words of Justin Mart]^ and Tertnllian 
siiow. Justin says that bread and a cup of water 
were set forth with certain words of hlessinc in 
the sacred rites. ^ Tertullian savs that Mithra 
si^ns his soldiers in their foreheads, celebrates an 
omation of bread, and introduces a symbol of the 
resurrection.’ Both Fathers looked upon this 
sacrament and other rites as a parody of Christian 
rites suggested by demons. It is not at all 
improbable that the sacramental rite was adopted 
as an imitation of the Eucharist. Pliny, however, 
speaks of maqicis ccenis in Mithraism.’ On a bas- 
relief from Konjica (Bosnia) this sacrament is 
sun^sed to bo represented. Two figures, one 
hoicUng a drinking-horn, recline at a table, in 
front of whicii is a tripod holding small loaves of 
broad. On cither side stand human figures, one a 
Persian, two with masks representing a lion and a 
raven, and a fourth mutilated figure. The Persian 
holds aloft a drinking-horn.^ Is this the rite to 
which Justin refers? If it is, it tolls us nothing of 
its meaning, and Pfieiderer’s assertion that the 
standing figures represent the nature of Mithra 
under different attributes, and show that they 
have thus ^ put on * the god, is somewhat extrava- 
aut.^ The figures seem to be initiates of the 
ifferent degrees, and there is no evidence that the 
sacrament was a mystic communion with Mithra, 
a partaking of his divine nature, as other writers 
have also asserted. The likeness which the 
Fathers saw between this rite and the Eucharist 
leaves its actual purpose doubtful, and we can only 
regard it as a rite of communion in a somewhat 
vague sense, like most of such rites in the 
mysteries. Cumont interprets it as communicatine 
to the neophyte force to combat evil spirits ana 
conferring on him, as on his god, a glorious immor- 
tality.’ There is certainly no proof that the rite 
hod any connexion with the slaying of a hull, so 
often represented in Mithraic bas-reliefs, or with 
the Zoroastrian future mythic slaying of the hull 
Hadhayft?, by Saoshyant at the last day, from the 
fat of which, mixed with the juice of white haoitm^ 
a drink would he prepared which would assure 
immortality to all men. 

(f/) In the cult of the gods of Samothrace, as 
a recently discovered but incomplete inscription 
shows, some rite of eating and drinking occurred. 
The priest ‘ broke the cake and {loured forth the 
cup for the /uiVrai.’ The inscription has been re- 
stored in this sense, and, if it is correct, some 
sacramental act seems to be suggested.’ 

For sacramentfl In Mandwisni see ERE vlii. 887», 389, and, 
further, A. J. H. W. Brandt, />m manddiscAe Religion^ l^eipzig, 
1S89, nn. 107 f., 203 f. 

In tma connexion it should be rioted that the phrases express- 
in({ mystic union, desired or realized, with a ^od, in the so- 
called Mithras L^Lur^'y(‘ Remain with me in my soul’), In the 
London Papyrus (‘ (/'oine to me. Lord Hermes, as babes into the 
wombs of women and in the Leyden Pam rus (* For Thou art 
I, and 1 am Thou '), (juoted by Dietorlch,» have no oonnexion 
with a socrainontiU meal. 

Did these sacramental rites in the mystery 
religions impart new life and immortality ? Quite 
possibly they were thought to do so. Plutarch 
says that the worshippers at the sacrificial banauets 
looked beyond the mere feast and had a ^ood hope 
and the ^lief tliat God was present with them, 
and that lie accepted their service graciously. 
Much of this may have been present in the 
mysteries also. Considering, however, that we 
know so little of the nature of those sacramental 
rites. It is ludicrous to find several writers regard- 

1 JuBtin, Apol. i. 60, Dial. o. Tryph. 70. 

* De PrcBscr, Um, 40. * Plfny, HE xxx. 2 (6). 

4 F. Cumont, TexUa et mmwnentt figur4» rtlaiif§ avx 
inytUr€id« Mithra, Bruisela, 1806-99, i. 167 f. 

» 0. Pfleiderer, Tht Early ChriMtxan Conception of Chriet, 
London, 1906, p. 129 1. 

* Cumont, i. 821. 7 Dieterich, p. 104 f. 8 p. 07. 


ing them, not merely os resembling, but actually 
as the source of, the Christian Eucharist. Nor is 
tiiere any real evidence that a rite of * eating the 
god ’ was a common or usual one in paganism when 
Christianity was first founded and promulgated. 

Litkratukk.— This has boon sufficiently indicated in the foot- 
notes : but the tollowinff additional works may be consulted : 
C. Clemen, Primitive Cnrietianity anditeEon'JeieiehSouroee, 
tr. R. O. Kisbet, Edinburgh, 1012. p. 238 ff. ; W. HeitmiUler, 
Taufe und A bendmahl Vei Paidwt, Gdttingen, 1003 ; J. A. 
MacCulloch, Comparative Theology, London, 1002, p. 264; 
N. Sfiderbiom, * la Dreuvage divin,' La Fts future, d'apris le 
Mazdeieme (^AMG ix.), Paris, 1001, p. 330 ff. See also artt. 
Drinks, Food, Commumor with Diitt, Eating thh Ood, Ii'irst- 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

SACRAMENTS (Christian, Eastern). — The 
doctrine of the Holy Orthodox Eastern Church 
concerning the * mysteries’ (i.e. the sacraments) is 
officially stated in (1) TAs Orthodox Confession of 
Faiths composed by Peter Mogila, metropolitan of 
Kiev (1623-47),* and (2) the Acts of the Synod of 
Jerusalem (Bethlehem) of 1672.’ In these docu- 
ments the Orthodox sacramental system has been 
defined, in opposition to that of the Reformed 
Churches, in terms more in harmony with those of 
contemporary Homan Catholicism tlian with those 
of the early Eastern Fathers. 

A mystery is defined as *a rite, which under 
some visible form {eUos) is the cause of, and con- 
veys to the soul of a faithful man, the invisible 
grace of God ; instituted by our Lord, through 
whom each of the faithful receives divine grace. ’ • 
Mysteries were instituted to be 'badges {<ri}fAdSta) 
of the tru^i sons of God,’ 'sure signs {ffrifitia)* of 
our faith, and 'indubitable remedies (farpixd)’ 
against sins.’ 

Three things are necessary in n mystery ; (a) its 
proper matter (ii\rj)—e.<;., water in naptism ; {b) a 
properly ordained priest {Upejut) or bishop ; [c) the 
invocation (^irlxXtjats) of the Holy Spirit, with the 
form of words, ‘whereby the Priest consecrates 
the Mystery by tlie Power of the Holy Spirit, if 
lie have the definite intention {yvdffir] Awoipaffiafiivj}) 
of consecrating it.’’ This insistence on the Epi- 
clesis and tlie operation of the Spirit is a marked 
characteristic of Orthodox sacramental teacliing. 

There are seven niy.Hterics : Baptism, Chrism, 
the Holy Eucharist, the Priesthood, Penitence, 
Marriage, Unction. 

z. Baptism is administered by triple immersion 
in pure water, in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, normally by a priest, 
but in cases of necessity by any Ortnodox person. 
Those to 1)6 baj)tized must either themselve.s or, if 
infants, by an Orthodox sponsor renounce the devil 
and all his works and confess the (‘Nicene’) 
Creed. The fruits of baptism are the alxilition of 
all sin previously contractwl, original and actual, 
with its penalties, regeneration or renewal into a 
state of complete purification (rAeta KdOapcrif) ® and 
original justification,’ and conferring of the imleUble 
‘character’ of members of Christ’s Body and im- 
mortality.® 

2 . Chrism ( t 6 fivpov roO xpf<r/*aro?). — The baptized 

I See questione xcvii.-<;xix, of pt. i. of biiohoyia rqf 

ir^orewf TTK KaSohitcrif xai diro<rroA(irfc eKKhtftriae dvaroAixi^, 
in E. J. Kimmel, Monumenta Fidei Eeclesiw Orientalis, pt. i. 
pp. 169-197. The Greek tranalation of Mogila’s Russian Coi\fee' 
non was authorized by the four Eastern mtriarohs at Conitaii- 
tinople in 1643 os ' faithfully following the Dogmas of Ohrist’s 
Church, and agreeable to the Holy Canons.' 

8 See 'Synodus Hiorosolymitana odvorsus Oalvlnfstas,’ In 
Kimmel, pt. i. pp. 808,404-406, 448-463 (•Doeithei Con/eeno, 
decreta xv.-xviil.). The Latin translation is not always reliable. 
This Synod holds a position in the Eastern Church similar to 
that of the Council of Trent in the Roman. Its main concern 
w'as to anatheinatize Cyril Lucar's attempt in his Oriental Con- 
ffMion to bring the Orthodox theology fnto harmony with the 
Reformed. 

8 Orthodox Confection, p. 170. The references throughout are 
to Klmmel's Monumenta. 

4 Ih. p. 171. 8 Tb. p. 171. « Tb. p. 46.'i. 

’ Ib. p. 176. 8 Ib. pp. 172-175, 462-466 
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are at once anointed with chrism (a mixture of 
oil, balsam, and ointments) consecrated by a bishop, 
and applied by a priest to the brow, eyes, nostrils, 
mouth, and ears, with the words, * The Seal of 
tho Gift of the Holy Spirit. Amen.* This rite is 
the ^uivalent of the Western * confirmation,* 
and is held to effect participation in the Holy 
Spirit, and increase and confirmation {p(0alta<rn) in 
grace. Lk 24 ^ is the authority quoted for its 
institution by Christ.^ 

3. The Holy Eucharist excels all other mysteries. 
It can be celebrated only by a lawful {vSjuuixot) 
priest, and on an altar {Ovaiaariipiov) or conseiTated 
cloth {iyrifilfftop). Leavened bread is used and pure 
wine, mingled with water during the rite. At tho 
time of consecration the priest must intend that 
tho substance {ovala) of tno bread and wino be 
changed into the substance (oii<rfa) of the true Body 
and Blood of Christ, by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, expressly invoked by him for this definite 
purjK)se. This invocation immediately {irapev06s) 
effects a ‘ change of substance ’ (/xrrouo-fw<rts),* ajiart 
from the use of the elements for communion ; there- 
after only the form-s (eWij) of tho bread and wine 
remain; ‘truly and in reality and in substance* 
[iXrjOut Kal irpayfiariKuis Kal odjiuSut) the bread and 
wine become the very Body and Blood of Christ ; * 
in the mystery Christ is ‘really present* (/carA 
TTpdyfia rapu)y)f and it is right 'to worsliip and 
adore {Xarpeveiv) the Holy ^charist even as our 
Saviour Himself.* ^ The Eucharist is an ‘ unbloody 
sacrifice’ {dvalpLaros dv<rla), propitiatory (i\a(rr(ic^}, 
offered on behalf of all the taithful, living and 
departed.® The Holy Communion is given to all 
tho faithful under both kinds— to the clergy 
separately, to the laity by means of intinction. 
Newly- baptized infants are communicated immedi- 
ately after receiving the chrism. Tho fruits of 
the mystery are remembrance of the passion and 
death of Christ, propitiation for sins, defence 
against temptations, and the indwelling of Christ in 
the faithful. ProjHiration for communion consists 
of confession, fasting, and reconciliation with all 
men.® 

4. Priesthood (l€po)<nJvri) is (a) ' spiritual,’ which 
is shared by all believers (cf. 1 r 2®* Ucv 5 ^®, 
Ro 12^) ; anu (fd ‘ sacramental* {uvarripiudrii). The 
latter can be conferred only by bishops who have 
received authority for that purpose from the 
Ajjostles in unbroken succession. The * matter ’ of 
this mystery is the haying on of hands [iirl6f<ns tC>v 
xdpwvt x^ipoTov/a), the formula the invocation of 
the Holy Spirit, with express mention of the func- 
tion for which ordination is conferred. The 
functions of the higher ‘ orders * (rd^ett) include 
those of the loAver. A bishop, after ids election 
lias been conlirmed by the bishops of tho patri- 
archate or province, must be ordained by at least 
three other bishops. The episcopate is necessary 
for the very existence of tho Church ; without a 
bishop tho Church could not l>e govcrne<l ; he is 
‘ the fount of all the mysteries,’ and ‘ the living 
image of God upon earth. He alone can ordain 
priests, confer the lower orders, and consecrate 
the chrism. Priests can administer all the mys- 
teries except priesthood ; their chief functions are 
to consecrate and oiler the Eucharist, and, if 

I Orthodox Confrtisum, pp. 175 -1 79, 449. 

a/^p. 180 a /ft. p. 402. 


doctrine fp. 461, 2), nor ' liy Impanation ’ (^Kar ayapnanov), i.e. 
Luther’s ‘coimunstantifttion ' (p. 4.59), but In i»uoh wise that the 
llo<b *ind Blo<xl of f ‘hrisl are jfivcu to ' the mouth and stomach ’ 
of both faithful and unfaithful receivers (p. 468). The verbs 
fitTanoieiadaif /icra^dAAecr^ai, , are used to 

describe the change (p. 457). 

9 Pp. 183, 4«1, 404. » P. 184. ’ Pp. 4.37, 442, 438. 


authorized thereto bv the bishop, preach and ab- 
solve penitents.^ lliore aie also deacons, sub- 
deacons, readers, exorcists, door-keepers, singers, 
light- bearers.® The fruit of ordination is authority 
(^(ovala) and grace to perform the functions of the 
order.* 

5. Penitence (/lerdma) consists of oral confession 
to an Orthodox priest, who assesses penance and 
ironounoes absolution; in doing so be declares 
limself a sinner and Got! the I’ardoner. This 
mystery is fruitless unless the penitent is an 
Orthodox Christian, truly sorry for bis sins, 
purposeful of amendment, and prepared to carry 
out the penance imposed. Confcs.sion sh juld be 
made at least once, but normally four times, a year. 
In practice it is frequently of a very formal 
nature.® 

6. Honourable marriage (6 rlpuot 7(i/xot).->This 
mystery is in the first place celebrated by the 
mutual consent of a man and a woman (there oeing 
no impediment), but is not considered by the Church 
a true (dX^0iv6t) marriage unless they confirm their 
consent in the presence of a priest, and, having 
joined hands, promise to be faithful to each other 
till death. Tno civil law of tho Eastern Empire 
permitted divorce a vinculo, and the Eastern 
Church permits such divorce not only for adultery, 
but for bmh treason, insanity, leprosy, and otlier 
causes. The innocent party may re marry ; no 
one may obtain a ilivorce more tlian once.® 

7 . Unction {t6 evx^Xaioy), instituted by Christ 
(Mk C’^) for the sick, is administered onlj- by a 
priest, with pure oil, a prayer setting forth its elficacy’ 
tieing said during tho anointing. This unction is 
not, as ainon^ the Latins, reserved for those in 
extremis, but is administered with a view to tho 
recovery of tho sick person. Its recipient must 
first liave confessed to a priest.® 

Of the seven mysteries tho Eastern Orthodox 
Church aflirms tliat tliey are ‘eflectiial instru- 
ments of grace to the initiated, of necessity ’ {6pyaya 
SpacTiKd ToU nvop.ho'% xdpiro^ which 

amounts to a declaration that they arc ellicacious 
ex opere operato. Each of the mysteries is ad- 
ministered with lengthy rites and elaborate cere- 
mony, but these are not regarded as necessary to 
tlieir cflicacy, but may vary in di Horen t parts of 
the Church, provided the essentials, as stated, are 
maintained. 

Tho sacramental system in the scjiaratod Mono- 
pliysito and Nestorian (’hurchos is tho sauie as 
that of tho Orthodox in principle and in practice ; 
tliero are, however, consiilerahlo variations in the 
liturgical framework of flic mysteries and in their 
accompanying ceremonies, nor has tlieir sacra- 
mcntal doctrine been so delinitely formulated. 

L 1 TERAT 11 RR.--W. F. Aden^, 7'he Greek and Eastern 
Churches, Kdinburgh, IIXI8 ; F. E. Brightinan, Lilurijics 
Eastern and Western, Oxford, 1896, i. ; L. Ditche.sne, Christian 
Worship, Kng. tr.*, London, 1912; H. Denzinger, Jiitus 
Orientalium, 2 vola., W’urzbijrg, 1863 64: R. F. Littledale, 
O^ees from the. Service -IJooks 0 / the Eastern Church, f^ondon, 
1863; F. Cabrol, Ih'ctionnaire d'archMoive c.hretienne. et de 
liturqie, PariM, 191)717., passim-, E. J. Kitnmel, Monumenta 
Eide.i Ecclesiie Orientalis, .Itnia, 1850 ; cf. als<i aril. Haptism, 
CoSKIKMATION, liCCIlAlUBT, MAaRlAQB, ORDINATION, I’KNANCB, 

U.NC1IOK, woHsiiip. U. (ji. Parsons. 

SACRAMENTS (Christian, Western).— -The 
word sacramentum first appears in Christian use 
as the accepted equivalent of the (jreek pvari^piov, 
standing uniformly for it in the O. !>. of the canoni- 
cal books. There is nothing in tlie known classi 
cal use of the word to account for thi-s. It i.s llieie 
found in two senses ; (1) of the [)lcdge or security 
depo.sited in public keeping by the parties engaged 

1 P. 441. 

P. 188; ef. Metrophanis Confessio, in Kimmel, pt. ii. p. 1.39. 

* P. 441. * Pp. 164, 189-193. 

9 Pp. 103-196 ; cf. art. Marriaur (Chrlallan), vol. viii. p. 437 fT. 

» Pp. 196-197. 7 p. 450. 
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in a lawsuit, and thence of a lawsnit in general ; 
(2) of the oath taken by Roman soldiers to their 
impemtor^ and thence loosely of any oath. Both 
senses had some effect on the development of 
Christian doctrine, but they do not account for the 
adoption of the word as a rendering of fnxrn/jptov. 
It is probable that there was a popular sense of 
the word which has left no trace in extant litera- 
ture apart from Christian wrilers. If so, it must 
bo determined by the cnrliest Christian use. 

Here it is neoesaary to refer to the letter of Pliny i regfarrlinff 
the Christians of his province. He obstTved that they assembled 
for worship, ‘seque siicraiuento non in acelus aliquod obstrin* 
(;ere, sed nu furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria cotnuiittorcut, ne 
Mdeiu fallcrent, ne deposituin apiiellati abne^rent/ He evi- 
dently understoofi the wnrd of a piodKO or oath, buthi8de8crii>- 
tion docs not answer to enythin^ known in Christian ori);ins, 
rind it seems certain that he misunderstoofl the information 
(fiven him. What is intciresting is the use of the word sn^ra- 
inrntum. It must have been used either by the Christians 
examined, if they spoke Latin, or by an interpreter. In the 
latter case it will be an example of the popular sense here 
assumed. 

What that sense was may be gathered from 
TertuHian, rfc Pra^scr, 20, where he speaks of the 
unity of Christians ; 

* Dum est illie oommunioatio pacts, et appellatiu fratemitatis. 
et contesseratio hospitalitatis ; quae iura non alia ratio regit 
quam oiusdem sacramenti una tradltio.’ 

Here satrnmfMtum can be nothing loss than the 
whole Christian religion.^ The word seems to 
signify any kind of religious institution, general or 
particular. Thus for St. Cyprian tlio Church is 
‘ sacrainentum uuitatis.* By insisting on the like- 
ness of baptism and other ‘ sacramonta divina * to 
tho Mithraic and other mysteries, TertuHian^ 
recalls the Greek original and shows that he con- 
sidered the word a just translation. It is jmis- 
sihle that 8t. Thomas Aquinas, in his etymological 
guess ^ relating sacramentum to sacrare exactly as 
ornaimntum to ornare^ lighted upon the true de- 
velopment of the word. 

Another sense emerges when TertuHian calls the 
types of the OT Migurarum sacramenta.’ ® With 
this we may comiiaro Cyprian’s saying about the 
Hcamless rooe : ‘ Sacramento ueslis ot signo decliir- 
auit ecclesiae unitatem.’® 

When TertuHian lays ' Vocati lumui ad militiam Dei iiiui iam 
tunc, cum in aacrauivtiti uerba respondimus,’ 7 hehnein mind 
the military oa(h, and perhaps plays consciously on the word, 
likoning the mystical initiation of baptism to the eoldier’s 
enrolmciii. Cncilius of Uiltha, In the (Jouncil convened by 
C.\prian, used the phrase 'sacramentum interrogat’ in much 
the same way,^ and the analogy became a commonplace. 

Cyprian’s collocation of sacramentum and signum 
sugge.sts a current use of tlie word which may 
enable u.s to establish more precisely its equival- 
ence to tiwri^piov. The legal aeposit or security of 
a lawsuit had a symbolic value os well as its real 
value, representing the wliole matter in dispute. 
It may have been called sacramentum for this 
reason, or, on the other hand, that word may have 
acquired the generic sense of a symbol from this 
specific use. There is no direct evidence for either 
conclusion, but the religious formalities and 
sanctions of Roman jurisprudence, Avhich involved 
this use of a word evidently of sacred associations, 
would facilitate its retransfer to religious uses with 
a new sense thus acquired. It would then stand 
for any kind of religious syml^olism, and in par- 
ticular for the rites of a mystery- religion. Such 
use is certainly implied when St. Augustine says 
that signs or symbolic actions, *ciiin ad res diuinos 
pertinent, sacramenta appellantur.’* Tho words 
1 Ep. P6. 

3 Cf. his reference (ds Ret, Cam, 23) to 8t. Paul’s knowledge 
of 'omnia sacramenta* (1 Go IH^), and to the Christian under- 
standing of the ' sacramenta Dei ’ (e, Marc. iii. 16). 

3 De Proetcr. 40 ; cf. de Rapt 6. 

* tn I y. Sent. i. i. 6. » C. Mare. v. L 

6 De Path. Eccl. Unit 7. f Ad Mart 8. 

fi Gypr.. ed. G. Hartel, Vienna, 1868-71, p. 487. 

« Ep. 138. 


of Serm, 272, * Ista dicun tur sacramenta, quia in 
eis aliud nidetur, aliud intellegitur,’ look like an 
appeal to the common understanding ; and in the 
same connexion he renews the identification of 
mijsteriwn and sacramentum^ saying, ‘ Mysterium 
uestrum in monsa dominica positum est,’ that is to 
say, * the mystery or sacrament of what you your- 
selves are,’ namely, the Body of Christ. In de Civ, 
Dei, X. 6, he seems to be defining sacramentum : 

' Sacrlficium ulsibilo Inuisibllls sacrifldi sacramontum, id eat 
saorum signum, est.* 

But he probably did not intend a formal definition, 
any more than when he called sacraments ’signa- 
cufa ueritatis.’' His constant recurrence to this 
idea, hoM’evor, prepared the way for the formal 
definition which Isidore of Seville propounded 
towards the end of the 7th century : 

* Sacramentum est in aliqua oelebratione, oum res gesta Its 
fit, ut aliquid signiiloarl intellegatur quod sancte acoipiendum 
est.’ * 

Augustine used the word in its widest extension 
of meaning, as did Leo the Great,® but he moved 
in the direction of making it more .specific, os 
when he spoke of the ‘ pauca sacramenta salubor- 
rima’ of the gospel,® or contrasted the manifold 
rites of the OT with the few of the NT, saying : 

'Sacramentis numero paucissimis, obseruatione facilliiuis, 
siguiflf^atione praestantissimis, societatem noui populi colli- 
gauit.’ * 

This implies tho same limitation which the word 
celebratio imports into Isidore’s definition. Tho 
movement was slow. It is noteworthy that Isidore 
himself could still 8|)eak of ‘ sacramentum Trini- 
tatis.’® But the tendency was to restrict the use 
of the word to some action, res qestn, done with 
symbolic significance os a rite of tiie Church. 

The fact that. SI. Jerome contemporaneously substituted 
mysterium for taeramentum in many passages of his revised 
version of the Scriptures does not seem to have any bearing on 
this movement, for he evidently did not distinguish the words 
on any principle. Tljey were still true equivalents. He 
retained nacramentum in the following texts : Dn 4«, To 127, 
Wis 2^, Kph 1® 83'» 63'-*, 1 Ti 813, Rev 1*30. The whole range of 
meaning which fivcmipiov can have is here included. 

The iini>ortance of the symbolic sense has p- con- 
sequence. The compendiouB definition ‘signum 
rei sacrao ’ involves the distinction between signum 
and res, which appears definitely in the writings of 
Augustine, and acquires great importance in tho 
system of theology ultimately elaborated from 
his teaching. At times he makes the distinction 
very sharp. The signum is visible, or presented to 
other senses than sight ; the res is invisible. He 
notes two kinds of those which are natur-^ 

alia, as the track of an animal or smoke showing 
where there is fire, and those wliich are data, or 
merely conventional;’ and sacraments are evi- 
dently of the latter kind, so that sigmi7n and res 
are arbitrarily comoined. Elsewhere he observes 
that in the case of sucli conventions the sign may 
be identified with (sustinere personam) the thing 
signified, as when St. Paul says ‘ That rock was 
Christ,’® but only by a figure of speech. This of 
signa in general ; in a passage ouon quoted ho 
says much the same of sacraments : 

* Si sacramenta quanidam similitudlnem earum rerum quaruin 
sacramenta sunt non haherenb, oinnino sacramenta non essent. 
Ex hac autem similitudine plcmmque etiam ipsarum rerum 
nomina ocoiplunt. Sleut ergo secundum quemdaiu mod urn 
sacramentum oxtrporis Christ! corpus Christi est, sacramentum 
sanguinis Christi sanguis Christi est, ita sacramentum fldei 
tides est.* 

Hut this must be read with tho context. Ho has 
been asked how an infant brought to baptism can 
bo said to have faith ; he replies that the child has 
fidem because he has tho sacramentum fidei, and 
he goes on to say that this is sufficient for salva- 

1 De Ver. Rel. 17. ^ Etym. vl. 19. 

* E.g., * sacramontum Incarnationis ’ (Serm. 24). 

4 De Ver, Rel. 17. » Ep. 64. 

6 C. Jud. i. 4. ’ De Doctr. Christ II. 1. 

8 De Civ. Dei xvili. 48. 
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tion if subsequent sin does not undo what is done. 
He has said immediately before : 

'Nonno lemel Immolatus est Chrtstua in seipso, et Umen In 
Mcramento non boIuiu per omnes Paschae Bolenmltatea sed 
Omni die populis inmiolatur, neo utique montitur qui interro* 
gains eum respondent immolari.' l 
This crucial passage therefore sets up something 
inorc than a typictu or figurative relation between 
signnm and res, and from this beginning proceeded 
the theology of the Scliool. 

So far the meaning of sacranientum is narrowed 
only to the case where there is a sensible sign of 
an intelligible reality. Hut Augustine did much 
more than impress on the word this connotiition. 
His elaboratea doctrine of grace, and his insistence 
on the connexion of lliis with certain sacraments, 
and especially witli baptism, a fiord ed grouml fur a 
narrower distinction. His statements must be 
reiul with care. When ho says ‘ Socramenta 
Noui Testainenti dant salutem ; sacramenta 
Veteris Testainenti promiserunt Saliiatorcm,' * he 
probably means tho whole content of revelation, 
nis coiKjeption of tho working of grace made it 
impossible for him to tio this absolutely to par- 
ticular rites or ordinances, and he was constantly 
enlarging on the futility of such a notion, but he 
was equally clear that certain sacraments were the 
ordinary vehicles for the conveyance of grace to 
the soul. It followed that certain ordinances 
might bo distinguished as so used, and this dis- 
tinction became the basis of the subsequent doc- 
trine of the sacraments. 

It is noteworthy that In the com of marriage, the Harrattifti- 
turn jnagnvm of Eph 6**, he doce not sectii to have reco)j'in*ze«i 
any oonveyanoe of saving grace. Tho b^ma inatrimonit were 
ft fiacramfvtuw-, but by Haf.rnmfntnm he seems to 
nave inoant only Its symboliHin of CliHst and the Cliurch, in 
consoquonco of which marriage became (») indissolnlile, os it 
w'ould not be by natural law ‘nisi alicukis roi maioris . . . 
nuoddam sacrainentuin adhiberetur,'* and (b) so sacred that 
me liberties taken even by virtuous pagans, such as Cato, wore 
now intolerable.^ 

It was not, however, until the I2th cent, that 
the doctrine was formulated. Even then Hugh 
of St. Victor® spoke of sacraments with the older 
generality, enumerating no fewer than 30 in 
jiarticular. Shortly after his date apjieared the 
Libri Sententiarum of Peter Lombard, which 
speedily became a textbook of the Schools and so 
acquired an importance disproportionate to its 
merits. Ho distiiiguislicd seven sacraments 
specifically conferring grace: Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, tho Eii(;harist, Penance, Extreme Unction, 
Order, and Marriage. The various grounds given 
by his commer tutors for this limitation and 
enumeration indicate that it was in fact arbitrary. 
St. Tliomiis Aquinas seeins to state tho whole 
truth when he propounds, as the reason for main- 
taining it, the lact ‘quod communitcr ordinantur 
ab omnibus sacramenta, sicut prius dictum e.st.’ * 

In the Snmma e. HfntiUf, iv. 68, Aquinas develops au 
analogy with nature. Corporal life has three essential needs: 
birth, growth, and nutrimentj to which correspond Baptism, 
;ionflrniation, and the Eucharist; and one per aecidtus in case 
Df need, i.s. healing, to which answ'er Penance and Extreme 
LTnetion. There are further required a source and an ordering 
of life, parents and governors, which are iirovided in the system 
of the Church by the sacraments of Order, supplying spiritual 
needs alone, and of Marriage, siipplyitig both spiritiml and 
corporal needs. Other seholia are even more forced and arti- 
floial. Some better varieties arc collected in Snmina TheoL iii. 
Ixv. 2. 

Yet this septenary system, however ill-founded 
it may seem, boro tlio tost of criticism an under- 
stood in tho Schools of the Middle Ages ; and its 
general acceptance by the Greeks, who were not 
much disposed to borrow doctrine from Latins, 
seems to indicate that it was either drawn from a 
wider tradition or based on a larger sense of fitness 
than appears on tlio surface. It is not pretended 

I ffp. 08 ; cf. in Pe. 21. * In Pk. 73. 

^ Bono Coniuq. 7. * Tie Fide et 0]^rilmn, 7. 

5 De Sacr. Chr. P'idfi. f’ Swwna Theul. iii. Ixv. 2. 


that the number is anywhere found expressed 
earlier than the 12th cent., when Otto of Bamberg 
introduced it into a catechetical instruction for liis 
Pomeranian converts (c. 1127), but he jiro^iounds it 
as an accepted tradition. Shortly after him Hugh 
of St. Victor, though using the word more gener- 
ally, di8tin|:pii8he8 the ‘septem principalia sacra- 
menta,’ which were later set in a category apart, 
(kmteniporary with them was (Gregory of Bergamo, 
who has the same classification in his treatise dn 
Veritate Corporis Christi. A scheme recognized 
by men of such diverse associations, and not put 
forward as a novelty, must certainly have been for 
some time current, though it can be traced no 
higher. This must lie remembered when the 
general adoption of the scheme is attributed with 
gooil reason to the iiilluence of Peter Lombard and 
Ids commentators in the schools of theology. Erum 
the 13tli cent, onwards tlio seven sacraments were 
mentioned with more or less of dogmatic assertion 
by numerous minor councils, by the General 
Council of Constance, and notably in the Dccretum 
pro Armenis promulgated by biUgenius IV. at the 
Council of Florence, which followed almost verb- 
ally the Opusculum Quartnm of Thomas Aijuinas. 
Finally the Council of Trent condemned under 
anathema any who should say ‘ sacramenta noiiac 
legis non fuisse oiiiuia a lesii Christo Doinino 
nostro instituta, aut es.se plura uel jiauciora qiiam 
septem.’ ^ 

'^ore is a Hubonlinate claiwifloation of enerainenta inortuorvni, 
which confer first grace (B.iptiHui anrl I’eiiance), and sacramenta 
uixumihi, wliicli confer spucial graces on persons in the state of 
grace. 

This more precise teaching, which had been 
gradually gaining ground, is in evident conflict 
with the language of the Fathers and of many 
writers down to tho 12th cent., and in particular 
with the statement of St. Bernard * that the wa.sh- 
ing of feet is a sacrament for tlio remission of 
venial sins. Ho says emphatically that our Lord's 
action was done ‘pro sacramenlo, non pro solo 
exemplo,’ To avoid this dillicuUy, theologians 
have generally argued that sacraments are s|ioken 
of either sensu ^merico or sensu proprio. A sacra- 
ment dictum is one of the seven, and it is 

argued, not very succcsafnlly, that Bernard him- 
self observed this distinction and used the word in 
the generic sense. The distinction first appears in 
Peter Lombard’s definition : 

' •Sacramontuin proprie quod ita Mignmn est gratiuo 

Dei, et inuinibilis gruUae forma, ut ipsius iinaginom gernt et 
causa existat.’^ 

The weakness of the distinction lies in the im])li(;a- 
tion that tho name originally belonged to the 
ordinances thus specified, and was then extemled 
in a Ioo.se sense to others, which is an exact 
inversion of tho hi.storic movement. The dilliculty 
is thinly (iisgui.sed by the praidice, common to 
theologians, of calling other ordinances resembling 
the ])roper sacraments by the name of snrru- 
metitalvt. Such are the aiioiiiting of kings, the 
clothing and consecration of nuns, and various 
benedictions. 

The several sacraments being treated in this 
work under their proper heads, it is sullicient here 
to speak in general terms of what is common to 
them. 

I. Institution. — According to the Tridentine 
definition, all sacraments were instituted hy our 
Lord Jesus Christ. This follows from the limita- 
tion of the term confining it to oidinances by 
w'liich grace is conferred. Thomas Aquinas care- 
fully distinguishes lietwecn the divine nature, 
which is the source of grace, and the humanity of 
our Lord, by which the gift is mediated to us, the 

1 Hess. vii. can. 1. 

3 Senn. in Craia Dorn. p. 697, ed. Mabillon. 

•1 Tn I W Srnt. IV. I. 2. 
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Bacraments beine by His authority an extension of 
this mediation, tnough * Ipse potmt eflfectmn sacra- 
mentorum sine exteriori sacramento conferre.*^ 
He lias been closely followed by all theologians, 
but obvious lack of evidence in the case of some 
sacraments has led to a distinction between im- 
mediate institution by our Lord and institution 
by others acting on His authority. St. John 
Bonaventura argued that Couiirmation and 
Extreme Unction were thus instituted by the 
Apostles.^ Alexander of Hales went so far as to 
ascribe the origin of Confirmation to a council of 
the 9ih century.* The point has been laboured 
since the (council of Trent by almost all com- 
mentators ; some assert that immediate institution 
by our Lord while on earth, and the committal of 
the institution to the written or unwritten tradi- 
tion of the Church, are defined as dt fide by the 
Council ; others say that it certainly follows from 
the words of the Council, but is not expressly 
defined ; others deny the necessity of this conse- 
quence, but will not venture to call the conclusion 
in doubt ; Franzelin ^ and other moderns find it 
hard to lielieve that the Council anathematized the 
teaching of St. Bonaventura or determined a 
historic question of such dubiety, but nevertheless 
maintain on a priori grounds the narrowest inter- 
pretation of the definition. In the Pontifical 
Letter Lanientnbili of 1907 Pius x. condemned 
various propoHitions calling in question the im- 
mediate institution of the Hacraments by Christ 
Himself. 

2. Ordering’.— The institution of tlie sacraments 
by our Lord being assumed, it seems to follow that 
some conditions of their valid administration are 
imposed. Since they <ierive their efficacy only 
from divine appointment, those conditions must be 
jealously guarded. Hence comes the theolodcal 
notion of the substance* of the sacraments which 
the Cliurch has no power to vary. 

Thti decree of the Council of Trent invalidatingr marriA^es 
contracted without Uie presence of the parochua was opposed 
on this ground. If the consent of the parlies was sufUcient, as 
had always been hold, to constitute a valid marriage, to vary 
this nile was to touch the Mulmtanoe of the sacrament. The 
objection is overruled by the line dijtlnetion that the effect of 
the decree is only to render Urn iMkrties inhabiles.^ 

The same consideration imposes the rule of 
tutiorism. Whore there is any possibility of doubt 
as to tlie content of the aubstance of a sacrament, 
tioUiing must be neglected wliich there is even 
ftlemler ground for supposing necessary. The safer 
course of inolmling it must be followed in practice. 

The factors in the substance of a sacrament are 
conveniently summarized under three heads ; the 
minister, the intention of the minister, the matter 
and form. 'IMie intention of the minister has been 
treated elsewhere (art. INTENTION [Theological]) ; 
the other two heads can be more simply examined 
here. 

(rt) Minister. — Since in a sacrament there is 
always something done, a doer is required ; and, 
since it is to he done by the appointment of Christ, 
it is important to ascertain who has authority to 
act. Apart from the fgnatiaii insistence on the 
part of the bishop in the £u(;hari.st, which might 
Le treated as mere matter of discipline, the carlie.st 
question raised on this head appears in the 
baptismal controversy of the 3rd century. Cyprian 
maiutuiued with logical consistency that Baptism, 
lieing a conveyance of the gifts of grace dep<i8ited 
in the Chur<!h, could be administered only by the 
Church. Narrow ly defining the Church, he denied 
that heretics or schismatics could baptize. In 
other words, the minister of the sacrament must 

I Summa Tkeol. in. Ixiv. H. 

• /n 7K. Sant. vir. i. 1, .vxiii. 1. 2. 

• In iV. Sard. ix. i. * Da Saer. t’n Gan. xiv. 

• De Smet, De Sponsalibua et I^atrimnnio, Bruges, 1010, p. 
264, note (2), citing the authority of Benedict xiv. 


be a Catholic Christian. Arguing thus, he 
defended the practice of his predecessor Agrip- 
pinus, and apparently of all the African bishops, 
who robaptized all heretics coming to them. 
Stephen of Rome maintained that this w'aa an 
innovation, meeting it with the peremptory 
demaild, ‘ Nihil innouetur nisi quod tradituni eat.^* 
The historic ouestion is not easily determined. 
There had probably been a long-standing diverg- 
ence of practice. Cyprian was supported by 
Firmiliaii of Csesaroa and other Easterns ; the 
Donatists inherited his contention, and pressed it ; 
but Augustine asserts that the contrary opinion, 
fortified by conciliar decisions, was already exclu- 
sively held among Catholics before the date of his 
birth, A.D. 363.* This conclusion about Baptism 
carried with it a like consequence in regani to 
other sacraments, and the Council of Niccea agreed 
to receive Novatian bishops as validly ordained. 

In the Weetem Church, however, disputes about the validity 
of schiamatical ordinatlona long continued, as witness the 
history of St. Wilfrid in England, and of Fonnosus at Koine. 
The scandals arising out of the latter case led to the establish- 
ment of the Judgment In favour of such ordinations secured by 
the intluence of at. Peter Damlan.s 

During the later Middle Ages the contention of 
the Donatists was revived in a new form by the 
Puritan sects to which the practical corruptions of 
the Church gave rise. The power of ministering 
the sacraments was restricted by thorn to men of 
openly virtuou.? life. In the Profession of Faith 
imposed cni the Waldensians by Innocent III. this 
opinion is expressly repudiated. It re-appeared in 
the teaching of Wyclif, was condemned by John 
xxii. in his Constitution against the FraticelU, 
and by the Council of Constance in dealing with 
the TlussUes. 

The common teaching of theologians as against 
these errors is that a sacrament has its elTect from 
Go<l and from the institution of Christ, and not 
from anything which the minister himself con- 
tributes, his action being purely ministerial. Wlieii 
he performs what is requiretf of him in this im- 
moniate connexion, the act is complete. The 
doctrine is safeguarded by the assertion that a 
sacrm.ent is efi'ective ex opere operato. The 
phrase first becomes conspicuous in the treatise 
de Sacro Altar is Myst. of Innocent III., who seems 
to have been taught it by his ma.ster Pierre of 
Poictiers in the school of Paris. Ho fixes the 
ine.aning precisely : 

'Qaaninl.s opuH operans albniando ait immundiim, semper 
tamcn opus operatum est nmmtum.'^ 

The opus operans is the personal action of (he 
minister ; opus 0 })eralum is the sacramental eficct 
produced by tins action. The distinction w’Rs 
repeated by William of Auxerro and by Alexander 
of Hales, but was not yet fully established in use 
when Aquinas wrote his commentary on the 
Sentences, for he there says only that it was 
employed 'a quibusdam.’* He also varied the 
sen.se of the distinction as used by his predecessors, 
making opus operand equivalent to tisus sacramenti. 
Later theologians have preferred the form opus 
operantis, which fixes the meaning more exactly 
on the personal action of the minister or the 
recipient. The otlier member of the distinction 
is perfectly stable ; opus operatum is the tbinff 
done according to the institution of Christ, and 
having its efl'ect therefrom. It was ultimately 
defined in the Council of Trent that by the sacra- 
ments of the New Law grace is conferred ex opere 
operato.^ 

It will bo convenient to mention here the dwitrine of obex. 
The word dates from Augustine, who, in hia critical I.eltcr to 

I Cypr. Ep. 74. * Da Bapt. U. 14. 

* The subject is fully treated by L. Saltet, K^ordinationa, 
Paris, 1907. 

4 iii. 6. » In IV. Sent. i. v. 1. 

® l^sa. /ii. *de Soor. In Gen.' 8. 
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}k)niface on the baptism of infants, wrote that the child 
*etiamiri fldem nondum hnbeat in cogitations, non ei laiuen 
obiccin contrariac cogitationis opporilt. unde sacramontum eiuM 
salubriter peroinit.’ > The obex here is a mental state oppoeed 
to faith, which in the case of an adult might annul the saving 
effect of the sacrament. The argument has been extended to 
the operation of the sacraments in general. An must be 
distinguished from a defect such as lack of necessary intention, 
or a personal incapacity for sacramental grace (e.g., lack of 
baptiMii 111 the case of other sacraments, and certain diriment 
irnpedinieiits in the case of marriage) which is nullifying In a 
different manner. The sacrament is in this case understood to 
bo valid ; it impresses character, if it be one of those having 
that effect ; it may ultimately confer grace by reviviscence when 
the obex is removed; but the soul receives no benefit of Juatifj'- 
ing grace from the immediate operation. The ofieas Is a state of 
soul actively repugnant to the working of grace. A favourably 
active disposition is not required in such sort that the infusion 
of grace will he due to the co-operation of the recipient, as if 
ex opere operantis ; a passive disiK^iiitiun suffices for adults as 
for infants ; but, where an obex exi^t8, the active oneration of 
the recipient is needed for its removal, since the hindering state 
of soul cannot be changed without his will. The Council of 
Trent anathematized quls dixerit, sacramenta nouae legis 
. . . gratiam ipsam non ponentibus obicem non conferre.’S 

So far it is seen only that neither orthodoxy nor 
personal sanctity is requisite in the minister of a 
sacrament. A lari;er licence, of which obscure 
indications are found in earlier times, appears 
delinitely in the Eesjwnsa ad BuUjaros of Nicolaus I. 
The pope considers two ca8e.s. The first (ch. 14) is 
that of a pretended priest who had baptized many 
converts ; the answer is that persons bantized ‘ a 
quoeunque Chri.stiario ’ arc not to be reoaptized. 
Tho second (ch. 104) is tliat of ii Jew— w nether 
Christian or unbeliever was not asji'itained — who 
also had baptized many. In respect of these the 
pope answers : 

'Hi profeclo, si in nomine Saiictae Trinltatls, uel tanturiin 
nomiiu! Christi sicut in Actibua Apontolorum Icgimue, haptizaii 
mint (unuin quippe idcmquo cat, ut sanctua exponlt Ambroaiue), 
(^onatat com non euae donuo baptizandus.* 

Yet he directs in(|uiry whether the man were a 
Christian or not, for what purpose is not clear, 
concluding with a citation from Augustine : 

* Baptismum Christi nulla pe ru«riitat« honhnis, niua dautis, 
slue accipientis, posse ulolarl.'S 

Tfiis halting treatment suggests that he was not 
sure of his ground, lacking definite precedents ; 
but his practical ruling in favour of baptism 
administered by any layi^^^n, or even by one who 
was not a Christian, wa.s the .starting-point of a 
doctrine that became firmly established in tho 
.scliools of theology. 

It follows that any human being in capable of 
aefing R.s minister of a sacrament. Parity of 
reasoning might seem to extend tliis conclusion to 
other sacraments equally with Jlaptism, but tho 
inference has not been drawn ; the practice of tlie 
Church, sujipm ted by more or less weighty argu- 
ment, has restricted tho admini.stration of other 
; acraincnts to particularly qualified pcr.son.s. To 
determino who is an ‘ idoneus mini.sj,er,’ one mu.st 
refer to the theology of the several sacraments. 

(6) Matter and form. — A sacrament being a 
sensible sign of grace, it is obvious that sometliing 
visible or audible or tangible, and so forth, is 
reciuisito ; and this soniet hing must bo determined 
by tlic institution of Christ. Theologians have 
debated the rjnc-stion whether sucli detcrinination 
may bo generic, or must be .specific. If generic, it 
may then bo left to the Church to determino 
sjiecifically what shall be used, and this may even 
be determined dificreiilly in various parts of the 
Church ; if specific, no variation is po.ssible. 
In tho case of llaptism specific dctcniiination is 
universally accepted; baptism inu.st bo by water 
ill the name of the Holy Trinity. Yet even here 
tho teaching of Nicolau.s l., quoted above, alamt 
baptism ‘in nomine Christi’ may raise a doubt; 

> Kp. 98. 2 Spkh. vil. ' lie Sacr. In Oen,' 6. 

2 De Ilnpl, vl. 1. The coni})ali)>ility of tljifl with hitf doctrinn 
of oWx is sKCMired by a tlisliin iKH whii-h he proiXM-ds to draw 
biitwcL'ii Ha cf amentum and ud vhuh aaeramenti. He 

remarks that Cyprlau failed to olmerve this dislliietion. 


and it is perhaps only on tutiorist grounds that the 
normal formula can Ite treated as indispensable.^ In 
some other cases generic determination seems to 
bo indicated by actual variations in the practice of 
the Church. Again, determination may be more or 
less specific ; the use of bread in the *Euchari8t is 
determined by the institution of Christ, but all 
Western theologians agree that it may be inditler- 
ently leavened or unleavened ; they (fiscuss hypo- 
thetically whether wheaton bread is indispensable, 
to the exclusion of barley bread, bnt in practice 
the use of wheaten breaa is imposed on tutiorist 
grounds. 

Tlie importance of such detennination is attested 
from early times by the practical watchfulness of 
the Church against innovations, as in the case of 
the Aquarian lieresy. The use of water in plaee 
of wine for the Eucharist was not merely a dis- 
orderly proceeding, but an ofTeiice against the 
doctrine of the Church. But there was little 
theorizing until tho introduction of the Peripatetic 
nietaphysic in the 13th cent., when tlio distinction 
of matter and furiii was applied to tho sacraments. 
William of Auxerre is credited with this innova- 
tion, but it is doubtful whether his ‘materia et 
forma verborum* should be understood in the 
sense of forma tssentialis. The true distinction was, 
however, in vogue soon after his time. The saying 
of Aiignstiiie about baptism, ‘accedit uerbum ad 
elenientum et fit sacramentuin,’* detached from 
its context and treated as a nuasi-deiinition of a 
sacrament in general, lent itself to the new mode 
of thought. The sensible act or thing used in the 
administration of a sacrament was likened to form- 
less matter, being indeterminate in use and adapt- 
able to many purposes; it was determined to a 
spiritual significance by the use of words, wliicJi 
tuus played the part of the metaphysical forma 
cssentiahs. Some ingenuity was required to tit 
this conception to all tho seven sacraments. There 
were various schemes. The one set out by 
Aquinas in his Opmrulum Qiiartum obtained a 
great vogue ; it was incorporated by Eugeni us IV. 
in his Derreturn pro Arinenis at tho Council of 
Florence, and with some modification in regard to 
Holy Order it still holds the field. The Council of 
'rrent spoke in general terms* of ‘ materia et forma 
quibiis sacramenti essentia perticitur,’ It is a 
po.stulate of current theology, therefore, that the 
sacraments were thus instituted by Christ, eitlier 
immediately or mediately, either generically or 
specifically. It would be a misUke, however, to 
suppose that theologians hold themselves bound 
to the Peripatetic theory of matter and form, some- 
times known as hylomorphisin. It is rather the 
case that phrase.s derivcif from that theory have 
been adapted to the facts of sacramental [iracticc, 
and are retained as consecrated by long usage in 
the Church. 

3, Efficacy.— Before the rise of tho Pelagian 
controversy (see art. Pki.aoianlsm and Skmi- 
Pelagianism) there was no analytical teaching 
about tho eil’ect of the Christian sacraments. 
This began with Augustine’s insistence on the 
practice of infant baptism as proving against 
Pelagius that infants stood in need of saving 
grace. The argument induced inquiry into the 
eft’ect of bajitisin, and this led to a comparison 
with circumcision as a sacrament of the ()T. St. 
Paul had declared that there was no pistitication 
‘ by tho works of the law ’ ; circuinci.sion was a 
work of the Law, thougli anterior to Moses, ami 
the Apostle emphasized this by insisting that 

I The HAine exprennlon ms uied by Sluptieii i. (Cypr. Ep. 
Ixxiii. l(i) pomihly meant ‘ Christian llaptimn ’ in general. For 
the uae of the Creed as form of haptitiin in the Hrd cent. 8< r- 
F. E. Brlghtman, Eenayn on the Early History of the Church 
and Ministry (1918), p. a44 ff. 

a In Joh. 80. » Sew. xlv. 2 
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Abraham was justified by his faith before the 
institution of trie sacrament. How did baptism 
differ from this ? Auj^istine replied that circum- 
cision was a sacrament or sign of a Deliverer to 
come, by faith in whom the people of God so 
marked were justified; but the Deliverer, being 
come, has instituted the sacrament of Baptism 
' ad innouationcni hominis.’* He adds that even 
before circumcision there was presumably .some 
'sacramontum iustificationis ex Hdo' latent in the 
working of God. From this distinction there pro 
coeded with increasing precision a doctrine almost 
uniform iu all Latin writers, that the sacraments 
of the OT were ineffective signs or symbols of a 
work of grace wrought independently of them, 
while the sacraments of the NT w'ere instruments 
for the doing of that work. 

Earlier expositions of this doctrine had been 
very crude. According to Tertullian, there was a 
uis sanciijicandi in the water of baptism by descent 
of the Holy Spirit.® Augustine’s studies in the 
doctrine of grace led to refinements which some- 
times seem to reduce a sacrament to the standing 
rather of a pledge of grace given (a suggestion 
drawn from one use of the word ut aupra)^ or of a 
‘ conditio sine qua non ’ ; but the later theology 
followed the main current of his thought, and was 
expressly concerned with the exclusion of tlie.so 
minimizing conceptions. A sacrament w'as taken 
to bo a uern mum of grace. Aquinas in particular 
laboured this point, but in defining the nature of 
the causality he wavered, and gave occasion for a 
dispute which still engages the attention of theo- 
logians. In his commentary on the Senteniies* ho 
taught that a sacrament is an instrumental cause 
of a certain disposition in the soul which is 
followed hy the infusion of grace, but is not even 
instnimentally a cause of that infusion. In his 
later works he abandoned this distinction, ailopt- 
ing a theory of sacramental operation which seems 
to exclude Ins previous negation. In Summa, iii. 
Ixii. 5, he contrasts the human hand as instrurnen- 
turn coniunrturn with a stick as instrunicnturn 
separatum j both being operated by the principal 
cause, which is the man. So in the operation of 
grace God is the principal cause, the humanity of 
Christ is iristrinnentmn coniunrtum^ a sacrament 
is instrumentum separatum ; but it is evident that 
the same effect is jirodiiced whether the instrU’ 
mentum separatum be used or not. Therefore he 
concludes ; 

' Hacrainpnta ncclAsiae snecialiter habent virtutem expassione 
Christi, cuius virtus qnoaam modo nobis copulatur por suscep- 
tionem sacranientorum.''* 

Among the later Scholastics those who adhered 
to the earlier teacdiing of Aquinas attributed tlie 
dispositive elfect of the sacraments to a physical 
causation (Cajetan being apparently the first to 
use this phrase) which could not reasonably bo 
extended to the actual infusion of grace. 'J'liose 
who adhered to his later teaching attributed the 
whole efficacy of the sacraments to a moral cansa- 
tion, as being inslruiQcnt<s of an action of Christ 
Uituself in His sacred humanity which is the moral 
cause of our justification.® Melchior Cano, the 
first formulator of this conception, was followed 
later by Vasquez and De Lugo, Suarez, on the 
other hand, extended the notion of physical caus- 
ation to the infusion of grace. His argument is 
that every creature of God has a natural adapt- 
ability to any end which the Creator may ap[K>int 
{jiotcMia ohedientialis\ and that this potentiality 
becomes active in the sacraments, by the super- 
natural appointment of God, to the production of 

J Da Nupt et Conatp. li. 11. * De BapL 4. 

s Iv. 1. 4 Cf. Qiiodlihei, xii. *. 14, 

B A moral catiRo is defined as that which, on account of some 
quality inherent in it, affords a reason for the operation of a 

f »h.v«ical cause. The love of tiod Is here the physical cause of 
ustiti cation. 


supernatural ^ace.' Among his followers the 
severely Thoraist Drouin avows that the teachers 
of physical causation in the sacraments ‘ uirtutem 
aliquam diuinitus acceptarn in eis agnoscant, per 
quam proprie ueroque influxu sacramentales 
elfectus in suseipientium corda inBinuent,’® This 
opinion, after giving way for some time before the 
teaching of Vasquez and De Lugo, has recently 
been revived in the American CE^ s.v. ‘Sacra- 
ments.’ On the other hand Billot® has moved in 
the contrary direction, reducing the effect of sacra- 
mental causation to the creation of a title to grace, 
and so approximating to the first po.sition of 
Aquinas. 

The indolible effect of a sacrament as iint)OsinK character, and 
the vexed question of the reviviscence of grace in those who 
have received it without the necessary disposition for its 
salutary working, concerns the i^eciflo theology of those sacra- 
inents which have this effect, viz. Baptism, C'onflrmation, and 
Holy Order. 

With the doctrine of sacramental causation is 
intimately connected the phrase gratiam, 

current from the time of its use by Hugh of St. 
Victor.* I’ho Council of Trent anathematized ‘ si 
quls dixerit, sacramenta nuiiae legis non continere 
gratiam, quam significant.’® The phrase cannot 
safely be rendered by the English word ‘contain,’ 
which seems to Ih) used only in a spatial or quasi- 
spatial sense and in I he .sense of restraint. Neither 
sense is applicable here ; the graee signified is not 
tied restrict! vely to tlie siw^rarnents, nor is there 
any spatial connexion, exirept so far as the sacra- 
ment operates at a certain place on persons there 
present. Grace is in the sncTanionts, says Aquinas,® 
only as . ignified by tliem (‘sicut in signo’), or as 
an effect is in the cause. It is not in them ‘ sicut 
in va.se,’ except only as a vessel may be considered 
an instrument oi conveyance. It should be 
observed that the Tridentine canon mila continere 
gratiam in contra.st with the notion that sacra- 
ments arc ‘signa tantiun externa accejilae p(?r 
lidein gratiac ucl iu.stitiac.’ 'I’lie sense of continere, 
here is that of immediate and cnnlinuon.s con- 
nexion, the connexion being speciiieally causal. 
It i.s a concc)>tion hills in nuiie ensily Avith 

the theory of jmysical causation than Avith that of 
moral cauHation, hut it is not inconsistent wit!) the 
latter, and is in fact h(;ld .along witli it as a 
necessary consequence of t!ie Tridcnline definition. 
According to eitlicr theory, the causal connexion 
is unaffected by the occurrence of an ohex, wliich 
interrupts the IIoav of the cimtcnt of the .sacrament 
to the soul of the recipient, bub doo.s not reduce it 
to a nullity. 

LiTKRATnRR.— In addition to tlie works niCMitioiied throujjh- 
out, the following are of flrstrate impnitnnce: T. do V. G. 
Cajetan (the first of the modern sidiool). Conimontary on 
Sximma TheuL, pt. m., contained in the lje(»nino od. of St. 
Thoiiius AqiiiiiaM, Koine, l.SSfS; F. Simrez, ‘ lAo Sacranicntis in 
Genoro,’ln Oprm, Venice,! 7 xvili. ; R. F. R. Bellarniitie, 

‘ De Sacrainentis,’ in Dinpxitationes de afnteonereiiff Fidri, 
(Cologne, 1017, iii. ; F. de Lugo, * De ►Sacrr.inentia in Genere,’ in 
Opera, Venice, 1718, v. ; H. Tournely (Lafosso), ‘De Saora- 
inuntlii,’ in Pra'leetinnee Theologicce, 1‘aris, 1T;i5-S0; C. R. 
Billuaxt, Summa Sancti Thomm, 1710 01 (containing 

severe critioisni of Tournely, from the extreme Thoniist Htaml- 
-oint, abridged in Sumyna Suimnte, Ghent, 17(53) ; G. Perrone, 
'rtrlectionfe Theologictr, Rome, 18;}5--42 (a full course at the 
Collegium Komamini, once of great vogue, but Miqierseded by 
Franzelin); T. A. Mohler, Symbolik, Mainz, 1S.32, tr. J. B. 
Koberteon, Symbolism^, London, liK)0; F. Probst, Sakra- 
mente und SakrainmtaXien in den drei ersten ehristlichen 
Jahrhunderien, Tubingen, 1872; J. B. Franzelin, Traclatua 
ds Sacrainentis in Genere'^, Uoinc, 1888 (the last groat work of 
the kind before the Thomlst revival under Leo xiii.); L. Billot, 
De Ecclesiai Saoramentis, Koiiio, liKi? (t he (ddef exponent of 
the new Thoudsm at the Collegium Rotnantim). 

T. A. Lacey. 

1 De Saer. in Oen. Dienut. lx., Op. ed. 1870, tom. 20, p. 147 ff. 

* De Re S<icr. i. Hi. 2 (Venioo, 1787) ; we attribute this anony- 
mous treatise to Drouin on the authority of II. Ilurtor, ATomen- 
clatnr literarius reeentioris theotogioe eatholio(v'\ Innsbruck, 
1903-18, iv. 140R. 

s De Beel. Saer. 7. * De Sacr. Ckr. Fid. i. lx. 2. 

# Sees. vil. • De Sacr. in Gon.’ fi. ® Summa Theol. in. IxIi. 8. 
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SACRAMENTS (Christian, Lutheran).— The 
doctrine of the sacraments, as understood and 
taught in the Lutheran Church, is a nractical 
application of the doctrine of justiii cation oy faith. 
As the discussions of the Reformation period were 
occupied with a thorough criticism of tlie definition 
not only of ' ju.stificatioii,’ but also of such closely 
related terms as * grace’ and * faith,’ so they 
inevitably led also to a radical change in tlie 
conception of ‘ sacrament.’ 

Recognizing the fact that the term in its ecclesi- 
astical sense is not Scriptural, and that therefore 
considorahlo latitude could be allowed in its 
signification, the Lutheran Reformers were con- 
cerned only that a unique niaco should be assigned 
to Baptism and the Lord’s Supper os means of 
grace, and that no rites, however u-seful in their 
pla(;c, that have not been instituted by divine 
authority for the same purpose os these two 
ordinances should be elevated to the same rank.* 
The Itirm sacrfnncntum in the Vulgate, as the 
equivalent of the Greek fivar'^piov (in such places 
as Dn ‘2^^, To 12’^), designates what is in general 
secret and mysterious, and, because of being .so, 
awakens wonder and inquirv that can be answered 
only by supernatural revelation. As such, it is 
applied rcpeatctlly in the NT to the Incarnation 
(I Ti Col 1-^ Kph P In Patristic 

usage it was generally applied to anv ‘sacred 
sign’ or ‘a visible seal (siffnaculum) of invisible 
divine things,’ ‘ a synilK)! of a sacretl thing and a 
visible form of invisible grace.’ The term was 
applied to manifold customs and rites, and at a 
very early date its pertinency to Baptism .md the 
Lord’s Sunjan*, above all other rites, was generally 
recognized. The Ueformers found in force the 
Decree of Florence (1439), <ie.sigjiai.iijg the number 
R.S seven, viz. llaptism, Continuation, the Eucharist, 
Penance, Ordination, Matrimony, and Extreme 
Unc.tion; and at Angsb.iig tliey were forcod by 
the criticism of art. xiii. of tlie Autjfihartj Confis- 
.vmn, on the part of Mie authors of iha Crnif utatiorif 
to dctiiio clearly tlicir position as to tlie number. 
This nct^essaiily iiivohod a fixi. g of the detinition. 
Prior to this Luther lunl, years before, in iiis 
irivate writing.*-, freely criticized the teaching 
lithcrto current. Of luridameutal importance is 
his Treatise fin the j\rw T-stfunent (152U); blithe 
expresses himself at greater length in the Prelude 
on the Jitthf/knua)) Ca/diriii/, written later in the 
.same year — a treuehaut criticism of the entire 
medi.eval sacram'-iital ?^,ystcm. 

•I uiuht tk'uv,' ‘lliril, th»'re are seven sacraiuonts, 

and for the pruHt tU liDld (f) but lliroe— hapti.'itn, peiiuncf, and 
brcacl. ... To 1»r Hure, if I (leHirfil to ns** the tevni in tho 
scriptxiral sense, I should allow IjuI a Hinj^Ie sacrament, with 
tiirce sneramentaJ sitcns.' Then he adds In c<»n*;lnHion : ‘There 
are, strictly speakhne, but two sm rriinuiit.H, buptisni ami bread ; 
for only in thc.se two do we 11ml l»otli tin' diMuely instituted 
811(11 and the promise of the for((iveiu*ns of sins.’ 

Melanclitlion, in the Lori Communes (1521), 
•simply re-echoes the.se statenicnts : 

‘ What others ('.all MUTaments we call siKos, or, if you pJense, 
sacramental sipiis. For Taul calls Christ lllmsclf the Sa<Ta- 
niont. But if the name “siKn” displease you, 30U may call 
them seals, and thus more nearly express tho force of the 
sacraments. . . . Two si^ns have been instituted by Christ in 
the Cospel, viz. baptism and the participation of the Lord’s 
Table.’ 

Accordingly, the Apology (1531) projioaea (he 
definition : ‘Sacraments are rites which have the 
coiiiinand of God, and to which the jiroinise of 
grace has been added,’ i.e. the uromise of tho 
gratuitous forgiveness of sins for (Jlirist’s sake, or 
the goimel. It also became a prominent feature 
of the JiUtheran conception of a sacrament to em- 
phasize the fact th:it tlii.s promise of grace is indi- 
vidualized in tho administration of tho sacrament. 

1 See Apolwjy of the A u^sbuty Cot\fegri<m, p. 218, and thu 
chapter of the Kxwnrn Concilii TrideMini of Cheuiuiiz, li. 
‘Zfl., ‘do Vocabulo Sacramenti.* 


'Christ causes the promise of the Gospel to be offered not 
only ill general, but through the sacraments, which He attaches 
as seals of the promise. He seals and thereby especially con- 
firms the certainty of the Gospel to every believer.’ 1 

Thus the sacrament is not only a visible word, but 
it is the visildo word individualized. 

The efficacy of the sacrament lies, therefore, 
neither in the character nor in the intention nor 
in tho regular ordination of its ministers, nor in 
the element received, nor in thesaiTaincutal trans- 
action itself, but solely in the word of divine grace 
which it applies to tho individual receiving it. 
The Bacrament, being not man’s but God’s act, 
cannot nrotit as an net of obedience on the part of 
man. Man’s part in it is entirely receptive. Most 
important is tlie distinction between a sacrameiil 
and a sacrifice. 

‘ A sacrament is a ceremony or work, in which Qod presents 
to us that which tlie promise annexed to th« ceremony offers, 
as baptism is a work, not which we offer to God, but in wliich 
God baptizes us, i.e. a minister In place of God ; . . . A sacri- 
fice, on the contrary, is a ceremony or work which we render 
Goa.’ a 

This position Luther most strenuously maintained 
against the extreme of Romanism on the one hand, 
which changed the Lord’s Supoer into a propitia- 
tory sacrifice in the Mass, ana of the radical re- 
action against Rome on the other, which regarded 
it as only a Eucharistic sacrifice. 

' We should nut presume to give God something in the sacra- 
meut, when it Is lie who therein gives us all things.’ s 

Nor have they profit as works wrouglit for men 
by a priest. With the greatest deci.sion the 
Ueformers repudiated the Scholastic doctrine that 
a sacrament profits ex operc operator except where 
recipients intentionally oppose an obstacle (such 
as a mortal sin, or the purpose to commit sin) to 
its efficacy. Against such a mechanical theory 
the value of tho sacrament was placed solely in its 
communication of the word of grace, to be appre- 
hended by the intelligence of the subject, an<l 
appropriated by faith. The best known of all 
Luther’s books, the Small Cater his m., says : 

* It is not tho water that prodiux-s these effects, hut the Word 
of God whl*‘h accomi^anies and is ccuincct**! with the water, 
and our faith which relies on the Word of God connected with 
the water’; and ‘The eating and drinking do not produce 
tht!8e gre.at effects, but tlie w'ords wiiic.h sUind here, “ Given 
and shed for you for the remission of hin.s.’' ’ ‘ lie who l>elieve.s 
tliese words has what they set fort h, namely the remission of 
Hins’ ; and, to quote the Treatise on the NT once more, ‘Barra- 
ment without testament is the case without the jewel.’ 

The mechanical theory of the sacrament broke 
down with tho scholastic theory of jiistilii’atioii. 
This failed in the recognition of the I’auline 
doctrine of justification a.s an act of God with 
reference to man, and regarded it, on the other 
hand, as wrought within insn, in a continuous, 
gradual procesB, by the infusion of grace, tli rough 
the sac.niiueTits. Ihit, according to tlie NT, grace, 
in tlie proper sense, i.s no quality inhering in man, 
or eonimunicable to man, (mt a disposition of God 
toward man, i.e. God’s favour shown man without 
merit ou man’s part. 'I’lie grace of God reaches 
man through a pronii.'-e, and Ibat firorni.se is 
iipprebendcil only liy faitli. Nor is juslilication a 
procc.sH wrought within man, but a simjile and 
complete act of Goil, without stages or degrees. 
Sanetilioatiori, or the process by which man groivs 
in all tho gifts of grace, is one thing ; justification, 
by which God places man in a neiv relation with 
God Himself, is quite another. Tlioro are also 
degrees of faith by which the promise is appre- 
hended ; but, wherever justification is pre.sent, it 
is always of tho same value, namely that of tlic 
completH oheilience of Christ; and this is the gift 
olfi rcd in the sacraments. 

Nor is this most clearly enuneiated theory of 

1 Formula of Concord, p. (150 (((luitationH from the Confes- 
sions of the Lutheran Cburcli are from tho Eng. tr. of Honk nf 
Cmuiord, Pliiladelpbia, 1911). 

8 Apology, 202. 18. 3 Luther, Treatise on the NT. 
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the sacraments in anjr way contradicted by difS- 
cnlties connected with the explanation of the 
agency of the Holy Spirit in infant baptism lUKin 
the mind and heart of the child baptized. For, 
even with respect to a^lults, the work of regenera* 
tion always remains a mystery (Jn 3*) ; and, how- 
ever emphatically Luther connects regeneration 
and baptism, nevertheless the ground and motive 
of infant baptism is not that faith may be wrought 
in an unconscious child, but that Christ's command 
concerning it may be obeyed. 

* Uvervthinx depends u(>on the word snd connnand of Qod.'l 
‘ We bring the child in the purpose and hoj^ that It may 
believe, and wo pray that Ood may grant it faith ; but we do 
not baptize it upon lliat, but solely upon the command of 
flod.' ' It Is very certain that the proiiiise of (lod belongs also 
to little children. . . . Therefore, it is necessary to baptize 
little children, that the promise of salvation may bo appl{e<l to 
them, according to Mt 28^^. Just as there is salvation offered 
to nil, to men, women, and children, so baptism is offered to 
all— men, women, children, Infants. It clearly follows, there- 
fore, that infants are to be baptizedj because with Itapfism 
salvation is offered.* S 'Through baptism is offered the grace 
of Ood, and children, being offered to Ood through baptism, 
are received into His grace.’ < 

Where, then, God thus offers His grace, it is 
believed that He provides also a certain measure 
of receptivity for it, even although we cannot 
define either method or measure. All explana- 
tions attempted are pure hypotheses and not 
articles of faith, and cannot bo admitted as 
standards according to 'which a universal princiide 
concerning the Bacramenta may be deduced, par- 
ticularly if such principle antagonize what is no 
hypothesis. It is enouj^h to know that the word 
or promise is offered in baptism, and ‘is and 
remains efficacious until we pass from this estate 
of misery to eternal glory ’ ; ® and to this promise 
faith is to recur throughout all subsequent periods 
of life. The stress, however, lies ahvays not on 
the faith of the recipient, but on the surety of the 
promise made to the individual, just as the adult 
IS justified not because of his faitn, but because of 
the grace of God and the merit of Christ that his 
faith apprehends. 

For a proper estimate of the office of the sacra- 
ments, a consideration ( T the doctrine of the 
Word of God as taught by Luther is also import- 
ant. In his judgment the Word is no mere direc- 
tory, informing men of the way of life ; besides 
being such, it brings the very life whereof it 
teaches. The activity of the Holy Spirit is not 
supplementary to the Word ; nor is there any 
inner Word, apart from the Word as written, 
preached, and announced in the sacraments. The 
outward Word, which is heard and reiul, is the 
true means through which the ILdy Spirit works. 
Outward and inner Word, if distinguished, are 
only two sides or relations of one and the same 
thing. Nor are the means of grace institutions 
by which man approaches God ; they are institu- 
tions by which God comes to man (Ro 10®’*®). 
Strictly speaking, there is but one moans of grace, 
viz. the Word, and tliat, too, the Word of the 
gospel ; but, since this Word comes in two forms, 
we speak, in the wider sense, of both Word and 
sacraments as the means of grace. 

The grace, therefore, ofVered and received in the 
sacraments in no way differs from that offered and 
received in hearing and reading the Word. The 
promise of the sacraments is the very same as is 
olFered in the Word without the sacraments. The 
necessity of the Word is absolute ; without it there 
is no salvation ; that of the sacraments is relative. 
We are bound to them because God has instituted 
and enjoined them. 

Nevertheless, 'since the testament is far more important 
than the Ba(*.rament, so the words are far more important than 


1 Larae Catechism, 472. 3 1b. 478. 

* Apohyv, 178. * Augsburg Conf., art lx. 

9 Large Cateehism, 475. 


the tigna. For the einis might be lacking, If one only have Ute 
words, and thus mu^t be saved without sacrament, yet not 
without testament.' i 

The relative neoessity of sacraments arises out 
of a gracious accomnioaation of God to the weak- 
ness of man’s faith. 

' Mans humana non tantam per se non nouit promlssfonem 
de gratuita reconclliatione, venimetiam quando ilia verbo nobis 
reuelatur, . . . difRcuIter illani ut privatim ad me etlam per- 
Unentem apprehendere et retinere potest. Deus igltur Sacra- 
menta institult, ut essent externa et visibilia signa et pignora 
gratiae et uoluntatls Dei erga nos : quibua lllustrl uisibill test!- 
monio testlflcetur, quod protuissio act singulos illos pertineat, 
qui fide earn in usu Saoramentonim amplectuntur.’^ 

Faith contributes nothing, therefore, to the effi- 
cacy of the sacraments, since all their power comes 
from the Holy Spirit in and through the Word of 
the promise which they apply. Their virtue is 
objective, de|»endent alone on their divine institu- 
tion ; but faith is the organ by which the promise 
is received. God’s Word is living and powerful, 
whether I receive it or not ; but it is so in me only 
as by faith it enters and controls my heart. A 
sacrament is received by faith when the Word 
attached to the sacrament has entrance. Even 
though at the time of the administration faith 
should be absent, the promise is there for appropria- 
tion and saving application, at whatever time 
thereafter the one to whom the sacrament has 
been given turns to God in repentance and faith. 

Most important therefore is it that in the ad- 
ministration the words of each sacrament should 
have the central place, and that the attention of 
those receiving it be not diverted by a multitude 
of ceremonies that dazzle the eye from the simple 
word of the gospel, which it is tlie office of the 
sacrament to apply and on which all else should bo 
focused. Still greater is the loss where the words 
are omitted, as, in the Roman Mass, ‘given and 
shed for you for the remission of sins ’ fell out, or 
w’here tlie words of institution are recited in a 
language unknown to Uie people, or in low ancl 
subdued tones that cannot reach them, even though 
they understand the language. For how cun faith 
be enkindled by the Word when hidden under an 
unintelligible form? As the gospel is the power 
of God to salvation, not from any magical or occult 
power inhering in the syllables, hut from the re- 
velation of God’s will which it brings to man’s 
intellect and heart, so also with the sacraments. 
Luther’s object in the reformation of the Mass 
was, first of all, that the promise and pledge of 
the sacrament should reach every mind, and, 
through the mind, touch every heart of those 
participating.® 

Nor 18 the change in the ministers of the sacra- 
ments mmle by the luitheran Reformation to bo 
overlooked ; for the authority to administer them 
was not limited to a priestly self-perpetuating 
order within the Church, both because a sacrament 
is not a sacrifice and because such authority is 
vested in the entire Church and dare not be 
usurped by any part. 

‘For wherever the Church is, there Is the authority to ad- 
minister the Gospel. Wherefore it is necessary for the Church 
to retain the authority to call, elect, and ordain ministers.’* 

Ministers are the executives of the Church, and in 
discharging functions which God has entrusted to 
the Church they are no less the representatives of 
God ; and the C^niich is ‘ ivhcre two or three are 
gathered ’ in Christ’s name. 

In rejecting the errors of the mcdiieval Church, 
the Lutheran Church has also been careful to 
guard against exaggerations arising from a more 
radical reaction against Roman Catholicism. 
While there is, indceil, a sense in which sacraments 
1 Luther, On NT. 

* Chemnitz, ii. 19, * de Necessitate Saoramentonim.' 

*For full discussion see bis Formula Missce (1523) and 
Deutsche Hesse (1526). 

* Appendix to Schmatkald Articles, 849. 
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are * marks of Christian profession amonf^ men,’ 
this pertains rather to their use than to the sacra- 
ments themselves. For, as they are God’s and not 
man’s work, they are * rather signs and testimonies 
of the will of God toward us, instituted to awaken 
and confirm faith. Man’s profession of faith is 
not a sacramental but a sacrificial act, in response 
to the sacramental Word. For a like reason, they 
are not simply ‘ symbols of Christian fellowship,’ 
although tins tellowsliip also is attested in our use 
of the sacrament (1 Co 10'^). Nor are thejr alle- 
gories either of divine grace or of Christian virtues, 
or mere testimonies of a grace previously bestowed. 

In Lutheran countries baptism is generally ad- 
ministered within a few days after the birth of the 
child. The meaninj^ and efficacy of Imptisni receive 
particular recognition and emphoHis in the rite of 
confirmation, which is so far removed from the 
lioinaii sacrament known by that name as to con- 
stitute an entirely different ceremony. The Ke- 
formers urged not only that the so-called sacrament 
of confirmation was without divine institution, but 
that it derogated from the recognition of the 
efficacy of baptism, since it was extolled as con- 
ferring the fullness of gifts of the Holy Spirit, for 
which baptism furnished only a preparatory grace. 
Accordingly, confirmation fell into almost entire 
disuse among Lutherans, until, since its gradual 
reintroduction in another sense by Spener (1635- 
1705), it is to-day universally observed by them, 
ns an edifying ecclesiastical ri<^, in wliich the 
contents and claims of the divine covenant made 
in baptism are recalled to those who are about to 
receive the Lord’s Supper for the first time, wliile 
they, on their part, solemnly declare that they 
realize not only what their baptism meant when 
administered, but also what it means at all times, 
since it is the fomial aflirmntion in mature life of 
their full understanding and believing a( .ptance 
of what was done for them in their infancy. 

llaptism is never to he repeated — not because of 
the Homan figment of any character indclibUis^ 
but because baptism is a perpetual covenant on 
God’s part, and by repentance we are daily to 
return to our baptism. 

' For though we were a hundred times put under the water, 
It would, nevertheless, he hut one baptism. ’2 

In the Lord’s Siipjier the sacramental conception 
culminates. While Baptism is the sacrament of 
initiation, the Lord’s Supper is the sacrament of 
the mature Christian life. The former concerns 
the foundation, the latter the giowth of faith. 
The former gives the general assurance of divine 
favour; the hitter announces that a ‘new testa- 
ment’ shows forth the Lord’s death, and tenders 
His glorified Body and Blood as the seal of com- 
pleted redemption to the individual who lias already 
l>cen ba])tizcd, for the comfort and strengthening 
of the faith previously received. 

The controversy as to the presence of the glori- 
fied humanity was one whicii Lutiier and his 
associates could not avoid ; and yet it has obscured 
the main stress of the doctrine. For, while Luther 
insists that the chief thing in the sacrament is the 
words, ‘given and shed for you,’ etc., neverthclcs.s 
he could yield nothing of wdiat he found in the 
words of institution, nor was he willing to surrender 
the comfort of the Real Presence by removing the 
humanity from the Holy Supper to a distance 
greater than tliat wliich separates heaven and 
earth. Nor could he reconcile himself to the 
thought that nothing but a sign or figure of the 
absent Body is present, or that Christ is present 
only in His divine nature, oflering the sympathy 
and sui»port of Ills far-remote humanity. For 
faith forbids us to place any limitations upon the 
ability of Christ to be present wherever He wills 

^ Augtlfurg Con/etfumt art. xiU. 2 Largt CateehUm^ 476. 


to bo, or to do whatever He wills to do. No theory 
of Christ’s ubiquity, as is often asserted, but only 
the words of institution determine the Lutheran 
teaching on this point, altiiough tlie main attacks 
upon this teaching, Luther promptly showed, in- 
volved a misconception of wiiat is meant by ‘ the 
right hand of Goa* as well as of Christology in 
general. Transubstantiation and all other attempts 
to define specifically this presence were repudiated. 
Every attempt to formulate it in philosophical 
terms must fail ; It is enougli to know that tlic 
real body of Christ is truly present — not, indeed, 
in a natural, but in a supernatural and heavenly 
way, 

* Nob iiero praeBontiam iimni, qnSa tcatimoninm hahet uerbi 
Del, sirnDlicitercredhiuiB : de inodo nero praesentiae, quia tierbo 
IM reuelatiiB non eat, jiidiramuH nun esse diH]>iiiandinn. Non 
igitur dt>nriitnu8 certiitn tnodntu illiits pruetuuiiiae, setl eum 
humiliter coinmendamiii lapivutiae et omnipottinilae Dd.' i 

Strenuous as was the controversy, however, and 
often as it may have degenerated into an academic 
question and have been diverted into Scholastic 
subtleties, with Luther its deeply religious side 
w'as central. To him the Lord’s Supper was the 
sign and sacrament of completed redemption ; but 
he saw the sign not in the element, out in the 
heavenly object by which it was accompanied. 
The Body and Blood of Christ, actually tendered 
to the communicant with the bread and wine, tell 
not only of sin and guilt and t)ie need of redemption 
alxive man’s ability to provide, but also i)i the 
completion of redemption, and God’s gracious will 
tliat the communicant to whom they are offered 
should personally share in all that Christ has 
and is. 

But man’s faith cannot create this presence. 
Whether man believe or not, the presence exists 
solely because of Christ’s institution. Only by 
faith, however, can the gospel, as thus offered in 
the sacrament, be appropriated. While the saisra- 
mental and the spiritual receptions of Christ are 
carefully distinguished, while the spirilual may 
occur without the sacramental, and the sacramental 
wdihout the sjiiritual, nevertheless the end of the 
s.icramental giving and receiving of Christ is that 
He may be received in the highest measure sj»iritu- 
ally, i.e. by faith. 

In the canon of the Ma.ss the priest offers to n 
ju.st and wTatliful God the Body and Blood of 
Christ, as a sacrifice for the sins of the living and 
the dead ; and, as the representative of the penitent 
people, he intercedes that, by the interpo.sition of 
this offering, God’s wrath may bo R])i)(;ased and 
punishment immediately and hereafter impending 
averted. But, in the evangelical communion, as 
restored by Luther, the perfection of Christ's sacri- 
fice offered on the Cross once for all, and the all- 
availing intercession which He c<»ntinually rmikes 
for all believers, completely reverse the activity. 
The Body and Blood of Ciirist have become the 
pledges offered by (Jod, through the administratin’ 
of the sacrament, to each and every communicant, 
that His tlioiights j^re only those of love. Chrbt 
and all that Christ is are given with the bread and 
w'ino, to assure him that, wdth Chri.st, he. is to 
possess all things. This pledge is given in the 
sacramental act, of which the w ords of distribution, 
as given by (’hrlst at the original institution, arc 
the most important part. The consecration of the 
elements is not effected by the jnayei either of 
minister or of congregation, or by tlic recitation at 
the time of the original words of institution, but 
by (hose words, as they were originally uttere<l by 
(mrist, whicli, like the marriage blessing ((.bi 
remain effective throughout all subHeipient ages. 
Those words are to be proclaimed and never to la*, 
omitted when the saerninent is administered, * that 
1 Chemnitz, li. 76, ' dc Ileall Proisentia.' 
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the faith of tho hoarers may l)e excited and 
strengthened by Christ’s word.*'^ The proper pre- 
paration for the Jiord’s Supper is occupieil also 
with the same words. Through them the sense of 
need is awakened, that they \^io hanger and thirst 
after righteousness may be tilled. The imagination 
that one may be rendered worthy of its reception 
on the ground of character or a good purpose, or 
through tho regimen of ascetic exercises, or by the 
l)urifying effects of either bodily or mental pain, 
only increases unworthiiiess. Confession of sins 
is of no benefit if it bo thoui^ht that the confession 
itself removes guilt and gives a bettor title for 
approach. As Luther says, ‘the only thing we 
can bring to the altar is a broken and empty heart.’ 
All confessional services, whether private or public, 
that are in use have as their end the promotion of 
such spirit in all who would i)artake. 

* He is truly worlliy and well-prepared who believes these 
words: *‘Oiven, and »hed for you, /or thn remiainon of tins.*' 
But he who ducti not believe these words, or who doubts, is 
unworthy and unfit; for the words: **/or you "require truly 
believing hearts/ 

Holding, further, that ‘the coiuniunion of the 
unworthy’ (1 Co 11^) oannot refer to the weak in 
faith (since it was just for such that it was especi- 
ally instituted) or to believers coming to the sacra- 
ment without proper self-examination (since tho 
condemnation whereof warning is given cannt>t 
ai»ply to those who are in Christ fKo 8\1), and 
having in mind the judgment announced in 1 Co 
the Lutheran takes great care to guard 
against any thoughtless approach, out of mere 
habit, or from any motive other than a longing for 
the spiritual bene lit offered to faith in the sacra- 
mental Word. This is the explanation of the 
provision describe<l in the Augsburg Confession:^ 

* It is not usual to give the body of the Lord, except to them 
that have been previously examined and absolved.' 

The withholding of the cup from tho laity— an 
acknowledged departure from apostolic usage- 
being recognized as a mutilation of the sacrament, 
was promptl}^ remedied as the principles of tho 
Reformation were applied to a revision of the 
liturgy. 

Attention should be called to tho fact that the 
Lutheran conception of the sacraments was a 
gradual growth. As in every formative movement, 
there are stages through which it passed liefove it 
reached consistent expression. In the Lutheran 
Confessions and the more mature treatises of 
Luther the sources are found for learning the 
results attained, while among tho.se known as 
Lutherans individual opinions, in various lands 
and ages, show decided variations, as one or the 
other extreme of either ecciesiasticism or radical 
subjectivism has had influence. 

Liter ATURB. —T ho primary Bourcea of information are the 
Confessions of the Lutheran Ohjiroh (in German and Latin: 
J. T. MiiUer, Die eymOolisehen tiUcher der evang.dxUher. 
a»rcA«n>, Giitersloh, 1007 ; in Knglish : Book of Concord, «I. 
JI. E. Jacobs, Philadelphia, 1011); the writings of Luther (see 
art. LUTiiKR)and Mclanohthon (Corvvf R^ormatorum, vols. I.- 
xxviii., ed. C. U. Bretschneider ana H. K. Bindseil, Hallo and 
Brunswick, 1894-00) ; and the nurnefoui Church Orders of the 
16th cent., an found in tlie collections of A. L. Richter (2 vols., 
Weimar, 1846) and E. Sehling (6 vols., Leipzig, 1904-13). The 
secondary sources are tho dogmaticians of the purer period, 
especially Martin Chemuitz, Jixainen Concilii Tridmlini, 
4 ptn., Frankfort, l.')6.'>-73, and later odd., who gives more 
accurate scientific exprennion than any of his nucoeBsom to the 

r dtioiiH of Luther. See also J. KOstlin, Luthera Theoiogie^, 
volfl., Stuttgart, 1883, Eng. tr., Philadelphia, 1807; P. 
Tschackert, DU EntsteJiung der lutheriaehen und rtfor- 
mierten Kirchentehre, Gottingen, 1910; the histories of doc- 
trine by G. Thomasius (ed. R. Seeborg, Leipzig, 1886-80), 
A. Harnack (Eng. tr., London, 1894-00), R. Seeberg, 
Leipzig, 1018), and F. Loofs (> Halle, 1906), and the Symbolxk 
Tubingen, 1876) of G. F. Oehler. 

Henry E. Jacobs. 


1 Formula of Concord., 616 f. 

3 SmaU Catechism, pt. v. (vt.). Art. xxv. 


SACRAMENTS (Christian, Reformed). — 
Calvin not only encountered this subject as a loc%ia 
communis of theology, handling it in the fourth 
Itook of the Institutes (chs. xiv.-xix.), that on the 
Church, and not only had he, as a reformer, to assail 
it as part and parcel of the sacerdotal system which 
ho was out to overthrow, but he was brouglit into 
close contact with the subject in more than one 
incident which formed part of his day’s work. 
When he first emerged on the scene, Protestantism 
was being vexed and weakened with a controversy 
between the followers of Luther and those of 
Zwingli over the sacraments, and it concerned him 
vitally to keep this away from the sphere of his 
own labours. For this purpose he entered into 
negotiations with Zwingli’s successor, Bullinger, 
and with such success that the entire Swiss Church 
became united in a detailed statement on the sacra- 
ments in the Consensus of Zurich, 1549. So con- 
ciliatory was ho, and so fully did he include what 
was of most importance in the Lutheran view, tliat 
between him and Melanchthon there sprang up the 
closest friendship, and even Luther is reported to 
have said, at an early stage of the proceedings, 
that, if Zwingli had s^Hiken in such tones, tliere 
would never have been any war between them. 
But in other quarters the success of the peace 
negotiations produced a different imiiression. To 
such a dogrcc did tho clearness and i eaMoiiableness 
of Calvin’s view begin to tell that there was a 
wide-spread turning towards the Reformed as dis- 
tinguished from the Lutheran point of view. This 
alarmed the protagonists on tho Tmtheran side, 
and one of them, Westphal, a theologian of Ham- 
burg, began to attack Cab in in no measured 
terms. This man, indeed, pas-ses in history for a 
controversialist of the worst type — noisy, obstinate, 
and unfair, making use of the most truculent 
language, as was, liowever, the custom of tho 
time. Calvin at first handled him lightly; but, 
when his restraint seemed to be doing no good, he 
met violence with tho incisiveness and sarca.sm 
which, wlion necessary, he was able to wield ; and 
this controversy perfected the ilevelopment of his 
own views. As, however, all this was past before 
the production of the last edition of the Institutes 
(1559), that issue may be roganUMl a.s containing 
his fully matured convictions. 

He begins with defining a sacrament ; 

‘ It is an external sijfn, by which the Lord seals on our con- 
sciences his promises of goodwill towardn us, in order to sus- 
tain tho wcakno.ss of our faith, and we in our turn testify our 
piety towards him, both before himself, and before aiigeln as 
well as men.’ ^ 

He add.s the definition of Augustine — ‘a visible 
form of an invisible grace ’ — but says there is no 
difference between the longer and the shorter 
definition. The word ‘ sacrament ’ does not express 
all this in itself ; its use arose from its being em- 
ployed in the V ulgate in place of the Creek 
piov ; what the Latins ooXisaermnenta the Greeks call 
p.voT-f\pia, He does not odd — what is the case— that 
the transference to the rites of the Churcli of the 
word ixwriipKov was a departure from the use of the 
w’ord in the NT, where it means something whicli 
had been hidden from the knowlcd^^e of men in the 
earlier dispensation but revealed in the dispensa- 
tion of the gospel. In this confusing, at trie be- 
ginning, of things that differed lay the origin of 
many mistakes which were subsequently to darken 
tho mind of the Church. ‘Sacrament’ is not a 
Biblical word, and with its mi.suso are connected 
not a few of the saddest pages in the history of 
the Church. 

Calvin proceeds : 

* From the definition which we have given, we perceive that 


1 Institutes, tr. H. Beveridge, Edinburgh, 1863, bk. iv. ch. 
xiv. § 1. 
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them never is a sacrament without an antOi;cdent promise, the 
Haorament being added as a kind o( appendix, wiUi the view of 
confirming and scaling the promise.' t 

Til in is not for tlio sake of establishing the truth, 
which needs no coiiliriiiation except from itself ; 
but it is a concession to human weakness, to 
facilitate our apprehension of the truth. 

* This is coiiunonly expressed by saying that a sacrament con- 
sists of the word and the external sign.’ » 

The phrase has, indeed, been misapplied, the 
* word ’ being understood of the muttering by the 
priest in a tongue unknown to the multitude. 

‘ Very different is the doctrine of Augustine ooncerniiig the 
sacramental word : " Let tlie word Fie added to the element and 
it will become a sacrament. For whence can there he so much 
virtue in water as to touch the body and cleanse the heart, 
unless by the agency of the word, and this not liecacse it is 
said, but because it is believed?" . . . Thertdore, when we hear 
mention made of the sacramental word, let us nnrierstand the 
promise, which, proclaimed aloud by the minister, leads the 
|>eople by Uie hand to that to which the sign tends and directs 
us.’3 

To this view of the sacranient as * a visible 
wurd*~to quote another phrase of Augustine — it 
might he objected that the sacrament was a super- 
fluity, since the true will of God was sufliciently 
known through the Word, and the sacrament could 
make us no wiser. But to this the reply is made ; 

‘The seals which are affixed to diplomas, and other public 
deeds, are nothing considered in themselves, and would be 
affixed to no purpose if nothing were written on the pan'h- 
ment, and yet this does not prevent them from sealing and 
confirming when ley are appended to writing.’ . . . ‘Sacra- 
ments bring with tFi*-iii the clearest promlsf'S, and, when com- 
pared with the word, have tills peculiarity, Umt they represent 
promises to the life, as if painted in a picture.’** 

He goes on to give other illustrations of the 
virtue of signs or seals with a livclinoss of imagina- 
tion for which he would hardly have received 
credit, and with the result of demonstrating that 
the clarifying or coiilirmiiig of faith is no Kuper- 
fluity. 

‘ It had been better for the obloctora to pray, with the 
apostles, “ Lord, in<*rease our faith." . . , Let tiiem explain 
what kind of faith his was who said, “ liOrd, I believe ; help 
thou mine unbelief." 


It is 110 di.sparagement to the Holy Sjurit to as.sigii 
to the sacraments this oflice of incroasing and con- 
tinning faith ; for they arc only the instrument- 
ality through which He acts. 

'The sacraments duly perform tfielr office only when accom- 
}>an)ed liy the Spirit, the internal Muster, whose energy alone 
}>enetrat«8 the heart., stirs up the affections, and jirocurc-s 
access for the sacramentH into our souls. If he is wanting, the 
sacraments can avail us no iii.irc than Uie sun sliining on the 
03 'oball 8 of the blind, or sounds uttered In the ears of thefleaf,’** 

This, however, is no more tluiii might ho .said of 
the Word of God it.self, vvliich none would <Iaro to 
consider superfluous in the region of grace. 

' aod uses the means and instruments which he sees to be 
expedient, in order that all things may he subservient to his 
glory, he being the Lord and disposer of all.’ ? 

At this point the author rcfer.s, in rather a tone 
of deprecation, to the importance attached by .some 
to the meaning of sacramentiim in the sciihc of the 
soldier’s oath of loyalty, s>vorn in Konian times in 
the Campus Martins before setting forth on a cam- 
paign. 

*8o by our signs we acknowledge Christ lo lie our com- 
mander, and declare that we serve under his Hlnndard. As the 
toga distinguished the Romans from the (Ireeks, who wore the 
pallium; and as the different orders of Romtins were dis- 
tinguished from each other by their peculiar insignia 
the senatorial from the equestrian liy purple, and crescent 
shoes, and the equestrian from the plebeian by a ring, so we 
wear our symbols to distinguish us from the profane. '« 

Such similitudes he doe.s not reject, but, in obvious 
allusion to the Zwinglians, he condemns those by 
whom that which they signify is made ‘ the first, 
Rnd indeed the only thing.’ A little later he 
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returns to this shle <»f the subject, (quoting Chrvso- 
stoni, who calls sacraments ‘ pactions, by wliich 
God enters into covenant with ns, and wc hccomo 
bound to holiness and jiurity of life, because a 
mutual stipulation is here interposed between God 
and us.’ ^ But he does not develop this aspect of 
the sacraments with fullness or symnathy, and to 
this extent he fails in giving a wclf-halanced ex- 
position of the deiinition with which, as was noted 
above, he started. He is too preoccu])icd with 
the more negative side of the truth, limiting what 
he has said alxiut the use of tlio sacraments by the 
Holy Spirit. This, he remarks, docs not iiicludo 
* a kind of secret virtue,’ or what he ha.s earlier 
called ‘a kind of .secret efficacy pcrnctually in- 
herent in them.’ Here he is doubtless alluding to the 
Lutherans, hut far more to the Homan Catholics, 
and his language in reference to the latter is very 
strong indeed. He appeals to St. Augn.stino 
(whom ho quotes so often, a.s he says on a later 
page, as being ‘ the best and most faithful witne.ss 
of all antiquity’), who distinguishes between the 
sacrament and the matter of tlie sacrament. 

'The sacrament,’ s-uys this authority, 'is One thing, tho 
virtue of the Hacianicnt another. Why is it that many partake 
of the altAr and die, and die by partaking? For even the cup 
of the Lord was poison to .Fndas, nut }ic<.'ause he received wFiiiL 
was evil, hut, being wicked, he wickedly received what was 
gootl.' 8 

The author goes on, in his own name, with tho 
warning : 

'A sacrament is so separated from the reality by the un- 
worthiness of the partaker, that not hing remains but nn Pinply 
and useless figure. Now, in order that you may have . . . the 
thing with the sign, the w’ord which is included in it must Im 
apprehended by faith.' ^ 'Let it he a fixed point that the 
olrfoe of the sacraments differs not from the won! of Ood ; 
and this Is to hold forth and offer (Uirist to us, and, in him, 
the treasures of heavenly grace. . . . Tim saorainents are to n« 
wimt messengers of good news are to men, or earnests in rati- 
fjing pactions. They <lo not of themselves bestow any grace, 
lint they announee 'and manifest it, ami, like earnests and 
badges, give a ratification of the gifts which tho divine liber- 
ality has hCHtowed upon us. Tim Holy .Spirit, whom the 
sacraments do not bring promlscnonsly to all, but whom the 
liOixl specially confers upon his people, l)rlng8 the gifts of Gofl 
along with him, makes w ay for the Hacrameids, and causes them 
to bear fruit. . . . In this doctrine of the sacraments, their 
dignity is highly exlolled, their use i>l.'unly hIiow'h, their utility 
sulficiently pnxiaimed, and moderation in all things didy 
maintained ; ho that nothing is attrllmted to them whiiii ought 
not to be allriimted, and nothing denied them wiii>:h they 

ought to pOSHC'HH.’ * 

There follow.s a iliscourse on the nacramontM of 
the OT, osjiccially circniiHisiori, the view being 
taken that tlic.-^e set forth Glirist ju.st as certainly 
a.s do the sanaineiits of the N'P, the only defect in 
their way of prc.sentiiig Him ari.sirig from tho fact 
tliat He was then enveloped in the mist of futurity, 
wlujreas now He stands in the clear liglit of history. 

It ha.s been taken for granted throughout this 
whole (diaptcr that the .saeraincntH of tlie N’P 
are only two, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper ; 
hut, after these two have been thoroughly ex- 
plained in chs. xv.-xviii., the autlmr returns in 
cli. xi.x. to a discussion of the pseudo sacraments, 
as ho coii.sidcr.H them, of Confirmation, Bonaiicc, 
Extreme Unction, Orders, and Marriage. In 
somewhat the same wa^a.s in the Anglican Church 
not a few have been disposed to slniw a partiality 
for the first of these, as being, if nut exactly on tlic 
level of the two undoubted sacraments, at least 
near it, Calvin, while deprecating the chrism ami 
the notion that only a bishop is e(|ual to the per- 
formance of tho ordinance, Ofiknowlcdges that 
admission to the membership of tlie Church is an 
occasion of great importance, which might well he 
dignified by such a ccrenioiiy as the laying on of 

hands, though he <loes not allow that this rises to 

tho rank of a fiacranient. But his tone in dealing 
with the rest of the so-called sacdamenls is 

1 Jmtitutn, bk. iv. ch. xiv. ft 19. 8 /a Johann. Horn. 20. 

3 Imtitufcif, bk. iv. ch. xiv. ft 10. ■* /ft. ft 17. 
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elctremoly sevore; and, to account for thie/^e 
muatrremember the hoi|;ht to winch in the Churoli 
before the Reformation the multiplieation of 
oeremonieB and symbolism had been carried. A 
glance, into Hamilton’s CaUoJI^ism — a vade^ 
mecum with which the clergy wore supplied for the 
performance of their f unotimis by an archbishop olf 
St. Andrews just before thp Reformation — will 
show that the simple rite of baptism had been eon- 
verted into a Mrfect cycle of ceremonies, some of 
them perhaM Deautiful, but others the reverse, and 
some very ooscure. The pec^e were supposed to 
understand these, but the oiergy themsolvea did 
not 'Always understand them, and this was the 
reason for the puiblication of Hamilton’s instruc- 
tions. Calvm makes fun of the variety of mean- 
ings attributed to the ceremony of the tonsure, 
and an^ one who turns to A Catholic DicHonary 
will diseover how utterly at a loss the most 
scholarly aye even at the present day to explain a 
nractioe so common. But, indeed, it is the Mass 
Itself that is the greatest of all combinations of 
symbolism. Nothing could be more unlike the 
simple, domestic observance of the first Lord’s 
Supper than is the performance of a Mass in a 
great cathedral ; and Calvin was doing an un- 
speakable service to Christianity when he con- 
traded that the ori^nal mode of administering the 
saerament was the best model for all time. 

Jolm Knox was, if not in scholarship, at least in 
spirit, the best disciple of Calvin ; and his state- 
iiieiit, in the old Scots Confession of 1660, though 
brief, excels even that of the master. It begins, 
instead of ending, with the sacraments of the OT ; 
it is much more vigorous than Calvin could afford 
to bo in repudiating the shortcomings of the 
ZwingUans ; and — best of all — it states with 
warmth and fullness the positive element which 
was always lacking in the Zwingliun creed, namely, 
that, besides the ctiniiiiemoration of the past and the 
profession of loyalty for the future, there is in the 
sacrament A ' transaction here and now between 
the Saviour and the communicant, each giving 
himself to the other and receiving the other as an 
everlasting possession. 

* At the Fatherifl under the Law, beaydifl the verilie of the 
Moriflcee, had two oheaf Sacraracutla to witt, OircumciRloun 
and the i'aeeover, the despyearis and contoinnarls whairol war 
not reputed for Godia p^opl^ so [do] we acknawledge 
and confei^^a^we ndw, in the t;! - " ... 

two Saommratie onllo, inetitutit 
oomiE 


tyme of the Rvangrell, have 
he the Iiord Jesui, and 


memb 
Tkblec 

and bloode. And these eacramentie (alsweill of the Auld as of 
the New Testament) war Institut of God, not onlie to maik ane 
visible difference betwixt his people and those that war with- 
out his lesi^e : but also to exercise the faith of his children ; 
and by paraolpatioun of the same saoranicntis, to seall in thalr 
beartis the assurance of his promeis, and of that most blessed 
oonJunctioun, unioun, and societle, whiche the Elect have with 
thair head, Ohrist Jesus.' i 

At a time when the use of the seven sacraments 
is being commended to the Church of England by 
one so highly placed and much esteemed as Bishop 
Gore the words of the Thirty-nine Articles have 
special importance : 

'There are two sacraments ordained of Ohrist our Lord in 
the Oo^l, that is to say, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. 
Those five, commonly called Sacraments, that is to say, Oon- 
flrmation, Penance, Orders, Ifatrimony, and Extreme unction, 
are not to be oouniM for Sacraments of ths Gospel, being such 
as have grown partly of the corrupt following^ ox the Apostles, 
partly are states of life, allowed in the Scriptures ; out yet 
nave not like nature of Sacraments with Baptism and the LorrI’s 
Supper, for that thsy have not any visible sign or ceremony 
ordained of God.* 3 

In the Heidelberg Catechism the question * What 
are the Sacraments ? * is answered as follows : 

' They are visible, holy signs and seals, appointed of Qod for 
this end, that by the use thereof He may the more fully^doclare 


and seal to us the promise of the Gospel; namalyi that He 

( rrania us out of free grace, the forgiveness of ains ana everlast- 
ng life, for the sake of the one sacrifloe of Christ aooompliahed 
on the Cross.' ^ 

The workmanship of the Westminster Assembly 
of Divines on this subject is careful and learned in 
all the documents, but it is specially felicitous in 
the Shorter Catechism^ where the three following 
questions and answers form an almost perfect 
summary of Reformed doctrine : 

' How do the saoramsnts become effectual means of salva* 
tionf 

The sacraments becomp effeotual means of salvation, not from 
any virtue in them, or in him that dqith administer, them ; but 
only by the blessing of Christ, and the working of His Spirit in 
them that by faith receive them. 

What is a sacrament f ' 

A sacrament isau holy ordinance iiMiituied by Christ ; sdiere- 
in, by sensible signs. Christ and the beneflts of the new 
covenant are represented, sealed, and applied to believers. 
Which are the sacraments of the New Testament f 
The sacraments of the New Testament are Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper.’ 3 

There was never any serious difference of opinion 
in the Reformed Church itself in the post-Reforma- 
tion period, unless it was in the transactions lead- 
ing up to the Synod of Dort, whea the Arminians 
were accused of minfmizing the v^lue of Baoraments; 
but, the contest with botn Roman Catholics and 
Lutherans still oontmOing; the affirmations and 
the denials of the Reformed theologians became 
more and more informed and distinct ; and so both 
the statement and the defence of the Reformed 
position became more and more easy. Hence 
works of recent date afford olear anJ thorough 
knowledge on every i^int, but none can perhaps 
compete with that of Charles Hodge in his System' 
otic Theology (3 vols., Edinburgh, 1875^73), where 
the diseiiHsion is included under ‘ Sotcriology.* 

The sacraments are expounded by Hodge .under 
five heads — their nature, their number, their 
efficacy, their necessity, and their validity. In 
in vestlgating their nature ho imposes on himself as 
tho true method ‘ to take those ordinances which 
by common consent are admitted to be sacraments, 
and by analyzing them determine what are their 
essential elements or characteristics,’ and then 
* exclude from the category all other ordinances, 
human or divine, in which those characteristics 
are not found.’* As for their number, Calvin had 
been able to prove that Augustine, though himself 
fond of significant numbers, said not a word al>out 
the niinilwr seven ; hut his knowledge did not 
enable him to go farther down. Hodge, on the 
contrary, is able to show tliat, so far from this 
number being primitive or scriptural, it was not 
current before tho 12th century. What is said on 
tho efficacy of the sacraments is practically an 
exposition of the Questions of the Shorter Catechism 
quoted above. The necessity is what is called a 
necessitas prascepti ; ».e., the use of sacraments is 
necessary Mcause it is commanded by God — but it 
is not a sine qua non^ because the same blessings 
which are communicated through the sacraments 
can be obtained without them, nothing being 
conveyed through them that may not be conveyed 
through other channels, especially the Word of 
God. 

Under his last head — their validity — Hodge 
takes up an interesting Question, namely, whether 
sacraments are renderea invalid if administered 
by any but lawfully ordained ministers. In ordi- 
nary circumstances it is unseemly and wrong that 
they be administered otherwise ; but in special 
circumstances is the presence of such an adminis- 
trator imperative 1 

* It a number of pious Christians assemble, where no minister 
can bo had, to celeiirate the lx>rd's Supper, in what sense is 
suoh a servloo invalid ? Do they not commemorate the death ol 
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Christ ? Are not the breed and wine to them the symbols of 
his body and blood? If faith be in exeroise, may they not 
receive those symbols to their spiritual nourishment and growth 
in grace? Again, it baptism be a washing with water in the 
name of the Holy Trinity, to signify and seal our engrafting 
into Christ, does it cease to be, or to signify this if not ad- 
ministered by an ordained minister ? Does not the man thus 
baptised make a profeasion of his faith in Christ ? and does he 
not thereby become a member of that groat body whi(’i\ con- 
fesses Him before men ? Can IL therefore, be any more invalid 
than the Gospel, when preached by a layman ? * t 

The liberidity of such Bentiments has douhUesB 
been Iwnt in the United States through the 
exigencies of ecclesiastical life on the frontiers in 
the Far West ; but the learned and orthodox author 
convenientlv forgets that tliis view is flatly coiitra- 
dictorv of tne Gonfessiou of Faith. IndoM, in the 
First Book of Diseiuline the adiiiinistration of the 
mraments by any but lawfully ordained ministers 
is declared to be worthy of death. 

A few years ago, in the rresbyterian Church of 
England, the question was raiHea whether elders, 
being ordainea men, might oHiciate at the distribu- 
tion of the communion elements in missiotiH con- 
nected with city churches where the services of a 
minister could not be easily secured as frequently 
as might be neceasary ; and, after prolonged discus- 
sion, the Synod, in 1907, decided in the negative. 

Since, in 1817, the union of Lutheran and Ko- 
formed Churcheq was secured in Prussia, the 
movement extending soon to other German 
States, there has naturally been a disposition 
aipong Protestant theologians to emphasize the 
intsof sacramental theory and practic^e on which 
th sides are agreed, though the controversy of 
both with Koine lias not ceased. Sclilcieriiiacher, 
who was the son of a Reformed pastor, tiircw out 
the suggestion that the saerainents may bo i.> 
garded as acts in the work of the risen Clirist— an 
idea germane to that of Dorner, who treated the 
Church as the domain of the Holy Ghost. 

Speculations of the most radical description have 
not been lacking in recent times, doubt Inung cast 
on the institution of the sacraments by the Author 
of Christianity, and the question specially raised 
whether He had any intention of making the Lord’s 
Supper a pcriuaneiit institution or only cielebratcd 
it once with His di.sciples in a genial hour, without 
any thought about the future. By a certuin school 
a very close connexion has lieen nssumod as having 
existed between the sacraments of Christianity 
and the initiatory rites of other religions by which 
it was surrounded in the primitive age ami from 
which it drew its converts ; and sdiiie regard the 
sacramental system as a vagrant bonl<lcr project c<l 
into Paulinism from the outside and inconsistent 
1 iii. 626. 


in ‘its nature with the rest of the landscRjw?, 
With such notions Reformed doctrine has iiotliiiig 
special to do. 

It has, however, to do with novel ideas which 
some have been bringing back from tho War, 
since among the Reformed the tradition has always 
been specially strong that the preaching of the 
Word is the great means of grace. Some of the 
Presbyterian chaplains, when serving abroad, have 
obtained occasional glimpses of stately worship in 
the Roman Catholic Churches ; they have seen how 
the celebration of the Eucharist supplies form and 
liody to tho Anglican service ; they have witnessed 
the eagerness with which the menlberfr of tlieir 
own denomination have welcomed a communion 
service ; and some of them have ventured to invite 
all present who were desirous to partake, whether 
members of the Church at homo or not. From 
such experiences they have derived the iinprcssion 
that in their Church at home enough is not made 
of the sacraments ; and some of thorn have been 
pro[»osiiig that tho Lord’s Supper should form a 

J >art — the most prominent part — of tho principal 
liet of worship every Sunday, as w’oll as tliat the 
Table should always be open to all who desire to 
come, without questions asked. SitcK suggestions 
deserve the. Attention always due to impressions ru- 
coived from first-hand experience ; but tlie-Chnich 
will also bring to bear on tlieir solution its older 
experience, which is very ample in regard to some 
of the points raised. Chauges may I& made and 
experiments tried ; but the lleformcd (/hurcli will 
not turn her back on her own past, hy displacing 
preaching from its position of prinnicy, as long as 
she rernenibcrs the statement in tho gospel, ‘ Jcmis 
himself baptized not, but his disciples,’ and the 
words of St. I’aul, ‘Christ sent mo not to baptize, 
but to preach the gospel.’ 

Litxratukk.— A ll tho writinffii of Calvin on the eacra- 
monte, ouUtido the IuHtiluti.H, will hu found in vol. viiikof (hu 
Opera Omnia, AniHU-rduin. 1(107-71, iia will iih in vol. ii. of his 
Traces, tr. H. Beveritl^fo, (/alvinTranBlation Society, K<li>dttjrjjh, 
l.S4». The pa8Hn((c from Die old Scots (V)tif(>HHron of IMiO is 
exlrauietl from John Knox, W'orA>, ed. D. liain|.% Hldiiihiirnh, 
1804, vol. ii., and that from the ileidelhenj Catertiiitm from A. 
SuieiUc’s «!., lAXidon. 1000. For othkT confossioiial sUtiMmudH, 
ns well as that quoted from the XXXI ,V. Articlfs, hce P. Schaff, 
The Creetie of ChriKtendinn, New York and London, 1K77, Hi., 
‘Ths EvaiiReliral rrotestant (lrcM»dH,’ or E. F. K. Mupller, 
Die JiekenntnieHChr^ften tier reforiniertvu Kirehe, Ldp/.i^;, ]!*(W. 
Much solid matter will ho found in W. Cunningham, The. He- 
fannrrH and the Thenloyy oj the. Reformation, 1C<linburgh, 18('t2 
(cHj). KM.say v. ‘ ZwiiiKli and tho Dui lrinu of the Sacramenls ’), ns 
well as in Alexander Schweixer, Die protestantieehen Ventral- 
(tollmen in ihrer Kntivicklnnij in nerhalhder refonnu-rten Kirehe, 
2 \c»ls,, Zurit'h, Amoiiff recent hooks may he men- 

ti(uie«i J. S. Candlisli, The Vhruitian Raeramente, I'klinhur^h, 
Jssi, and J. C. Lambert, The Sacraments in the Mew Tenia- 
menf, do. 1003. J, STALKKK. 
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